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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 96” conerzss, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Gracious Lord, may Your spirit fill our 
hearts and lives with the bounty of Your 
love. Grant to those responsible for the 
concerns of our Nation the earnest de- 
sire for the things that make for peace 
and fill people everywhere with dedica- 
tion for integrity and compassion. En- 
able those who call upon You to rise 
above the common level of life that jus- 
tice will roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like an _ ever-flowing 
stream. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Saunders, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7942. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the protocol to the trade agreement 
relating to customs valuation, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7584. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7724. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 


September 30, 1981, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 8061. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8061) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Bumpers, Mr. DUR- 
KIN, Mr. MaGnuson, Mr. Maruias, Mr. 
ScHMITT, and Mr. Younc to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7584) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr, BUMPERS, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Stevens, Mr. LAXALT, 
Mr. Gary, and Mr. Younc to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7724) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr, HUDDLESTON, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. DeConcini, Mr. Burpicx, Mr. Dur- 
KIN, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Younc, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. MCCLURE, and 


Mr. Laxatt to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
House amendment to the bill (S. 1142) 
entitled “An act authorizing appropri- 
ations to the Secretary of the Interior 
for services necessary to the nonper- 
forming arts functions of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. CHAFEE, and Mr. Smpson, to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for the 
call of the Private Calendar. The Clerk 
will call the first individual bill on the 
Private Calendar. 


MRS. ALICE W. OLSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5160) 
to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of Alice W. Olson, Lisa Olson Hay- 
ward, Eric Olson, and Nils Olson.” 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California. 


There was no objection. 


DR. HALLA BROWN 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
1578) for the relief of Dr. Halla Brown. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1578 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to Doctor 
Halla Brown, of the District of Columbia, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $700,000, less any 
amount certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by the Secretary of State pursuant 
to subsection (b). Such sum represents the 
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uncompensated portion of the loss incurred 
by Doctor Halla Brown for injuries suffered 
in an automobile accident on April 20, 1974, 
in Washington, District of Columbia, involv- 
ing Alberto Watson-Fabrega, a diplomat ac- 
credited to the Republic of Panama, which 
loss is uncompensated by the Republic of 
Panama, or by personal insurance. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amount, if 
any, paid in connection with the loss de- 
scribed in subsection (a) to Doctor Halla 
Brown by the Republic of Panama during 
the period of April 20, 1974, to the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(c) The payment made pursuant to sub- 
section (a) to Doctor Halla Brown shall be in 
full satisfaction of all claims of Doctor Halla 
Brown against the Republic of Panama aris- 
ing from such automobile accident. 

(d) After the date of enactment of this 
Act, any amount paid by other parties in set- 
tlement of any claim of Doctor Halla Brown 
against the Republic of Panama arising from 
such automobile accident shall be subro- 
gated to the United States. 

Sec. 2. No amount in excess of 10 per 
centum of the sum paid to Doctor Halla 
Brown in accordance with the first section of 
this Act shall be paid to or received by any 
agent or attorney for services rendered in 
connection with this claim. Violation of this 
section is a misdemeanor, and any person 
convicted thereof shall be fined not more 
than $1,000. 


With the 
amendment: 

Page 1, line 6: Strike “$700,000” and insert 
“$500,000”. 


The committee 


following committee 


amendment was 


agreed to. 


@ Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speaker, 
although I initially had some reservations 
about this legislation, I will not object 


to its consideration. The bill provides 
relief for Dr. Halla Brown, who was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 
in 1974 caused by an uninsured Pana- 
manian diplomat. 


Because of the unique circumstances 
regarding the accident and this coun- 
try’s diplomatic immunity laws which 
were then in effect, I want to emphasize 
that this bill is not to be regarded as a 
precedent. As the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary (H. Rept. 76- 
1265) indicates, Dr. Brown was unable 
to seek compensation from the negligent 
driver because the diplomatic immunity 
laws which were in effect in 1974 fully 
shielded the diplomat from legal liability. 
This situation existed despite the fact 
that the United States was a signator of 
the 1961 Vienna Convention, which pro- 
vided for more restricted diplomatic 
immunity. 


Although the Convention was recom- 
mended for ratification by the Senate in 
1965 and ratified by the President in 1972, 
our diplomatic immunity laws were not 
modernized to bring them into harmony 
with the 1961 Vienna Convention until 
1978, 4 years after Dr. Brown’s accident. 

I have been assured by the Depart- 
ment of State that there is no other case 
comparable to Dr. Brown’s accident, 
which occurred prior to the enactment of 
Diplomatic Relations Act of 1978, for 
which S. 1578 might be considered a 
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precedent. With respect to any new acci- 
dents which may occur, the compulsory 
insurance provisions of the 1978 law pro- 
vide a basis for injured U.S. citizens to 
seek recovery by requiring foreign diplo- 
mats to carry satisfactory automobile 
insurance and by creating as a matter of 
Federal law a substantive right of an 
injured party to proceed directly against 
the diplomat’s insurance company. 

I have reviewed the State Department 
regulations and the specific procedures 
for enforcing the compulsory insurance 
provisions in the Diplomatic Relations 
Act of 1978. I approve of the rule promul- 
gated by the State Department to assure 
that foreign diplomats comply with 
American law and expect that it will con- 
tinue to enforce vigorously these com- 
pulsory insurance provisions. 

I include these regulations into the 
RECORD: 

The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to Their Excellencies and Messieurs 
and Mesdames the Chiefs of Mission and has 
the honor to request that the Office of the 
Chief of Protocol of the Department of State 
be furnished as soon as possible, and not 
later than February 18, 1980, a list in dupli- 
cate, giving the names of the duly accredited 
diplomatic officers and family members whose 
automobiles are registered in the District of 
Columbia. The list should also furnish for 
each automobile information concerning the 
number of the certificate of title and the 
District of Columbia DPL license plate num- 
ber used during the 1979 registration year, 
the year and make of the automobile and the 
name of the insurance company and policy 
number. Official vehicles and automobiles of 
the Chief of Mission should be included in 
the listing. With the exception of the low- 
number plates for the official automobile of 
the Chief of Mission, tabs will be issued for 
the plates in use in 1979, rather than new 
license plates for the registration year 1980, 
and must be displayed thereon not later 
than March 31, 1980. Tabs may be obtained 
beginning March 17. 

The procedure with regard to the issuance 
of District of Columbia 1980 license plates 
will be as follows: 


THE OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE FOR THE CHIEF OF 
MISSION 

Applications for 1980 registration will be 
forwarded to the Department of State by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicle Services, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Government of the 
District of Columbia, and will be available at 
the Office of the Chief of Protocol, Room 
1237, on and after March 17. A special low 
number will be reserved for each Chief of 
Mission by precedence. The application for 
this tag should be picked up for stamping 
with the Mission seal and returned to Room 
1237 by the close of business March 19. Li- 
cense plates bearing these special low num- 
bers may be obtained on and after March 24 
in Room 1237. If the Chief of Mission op- 
erates more than one automobile, the one 
which is to bear the low number must be 
identified. The 1979-80 low-number plate 
currently in use in each Mission must be re- 
turned to the Office of the Chief of Protocol. 


When a Chief of Mission permanently 
leaves post, the low-number license tags is- 
sued on the basis of precedence, whether 
personally-owned or Government-owned, 
must be returned promptly to the Depart- 
ment of State, so that the normal order of 
precedence may be maintained. A new num- 
ber will be assigned to the incoming Chief 
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of Mission after has been 

determined. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR THE DIPLOMATIC STAFF OF 

THE MISSION 

Applications for 1980 registration will be 
forwarded to the Department of State by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicle Services and will be 
available in Room 1237 on and after March 
17. The applications, after they have been 
properly stamped with the Mission seal, 
should be taken to the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicle Services, 301 C Street, Northwest, 
where tabs which will validate 1979 license 
plates may be picked up. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE MIS- 
SIONS WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA AND WHOSE NAMES APPEAR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT'S LIST ENTITLED “EMPLOYEES OF 
DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS” 

It is requested that a list, in duplicate, of 
all members of the nondiplomatic staffs and 
family members who reside in the District 
of Columbia be furnished the Office of the 
Chief of Protocol, giving the number of the 
certificate of title, the license plate number 
used during the 1979 registration year, the 
year and make of automobile, and the name 
of the insurance company and policy num- 
ber. Tabs will be issued to validate 1979 Dis- 
trict of Columbia “WN” plates. Members of 
the administrative and technical staffs, to- 
gether with members of their families form- 
ing part of their respective households, who 
are not nationals of or permanently resident 
in the United States, will be exempt from 
the payment of the registration fee, but will 
be required to pay the inspection fee. Others 
will be required to pay both the registration 
and inspection fees. 

The applications will be forwarded to the 
Department of State by the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicle Services and will be available in 
Room 1237 on and after March 17. If any 
of these applications are inadvertently sent 
by the Bureau of Motor Vehicle Services to 
the person concerned, they should be brought 
to Room 1237 of the Department of State 
for processing. After the seal of the diplo- 
matic mission is placed thereon, the appli- 
cations should be taken to the Bureau of 
Motor Vehicle Services, 301 C Street, North- 
west. It is also requested that those members 
of the staff of the Missions resident in the 
District of Columbia who do not have “WN” 
license plates exchange the plates which 
they possess at the District of Columbia 
Bureau of Motor Vehicle Services for correct 
plates in this series. The Office of the Chief 
of Protocol will appropriately stamp the 
applicable registration certification. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR MEMBERS OF THE MISSIONS 
WHO RESIDE IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


While only a small number of mission 
members will be required to renew their 
Virginia automobile registration at this time 
due to the staggered renewal system in effect 
in that state, a listing, in duplicate, of all 
vehicles registered in Virginia must be sub- 
mitted, furnishing the same information as 
is requested for District of Columbia resi- 
dents. 

Members of the Missions will receive a 
renewal certificate prior to the expiration 
of current registration. The Mission seal 
should be placed on the certificate and the 
certificate forwarded, by diplomatic note, to 
the Protocol Office for appropriate stamping. 

Gratis Virginia automobile registration is 
issued to diplomatic officers and their family 
members and to members of the administra- 
tive and technical staffs, together with mem- 
bers of their families forming part of their 
respective households, who are not nationals 


precedence 
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of or permanently resident in the United 
States. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR MEMBERS OF THE MISSIONS 
WHO RESIDE IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


A listing, in duplicate, of all mission per- 
sonnel and family members, whose vehicles 
are registered in the State of Maryland must 
be furnished. The same information should 
be provided as is requested for District of 
Columbia residents. 

New Maryland vehicle license plates will be 
issued for the 1980-1981 registration year. 
Renewal certificates will be sent by the Mary- 
land Motor Vehicle Administration directly 
to registered owners. The certificates for all 
mission personnel and family members 
should be collected and brought to the Pro- 
tocol Office, Room 1237, by March 1 or earlier, 
if possible. The mission seal should not be 
placed on these certificates until after they 
have been processed by the Protocol Office. 
Missions will be informed when the certif- 
icates can be picked up. The seal of the mis- 
sion should then be placed on the certificates 
in the same block as and directly below the 
Protocol Office stamp. The certificates may 
then be mailed to the Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istration, 6601 Ritchie Highway, N.E., Glen 
Burnie, Maryland 21062, or taken to one of 
the area branch offices where the plates will 
be issued. For the convenience of the mis- 
sions, the addresses and telephone numbers 
of the area offices are given below: 

College Park Office, 5112 Berwyn Road, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, 20740. Telephone: 345- 
6900. 

Forestville Office, 7801 Parston Drive, For- 
estville, Maryland, 20028. Telephone: 736- 
1000. 

Gaithersburg Office, 15 Metropolitan Grove 
Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland, 20760. Tele- 
phone: 948-3177. 

Waldorf Office, Route 301 and Garner Road, 
Waldorf, Maryland, 20601. Telephone: 645- 
2606. 

The Missions are reminded that diplomatic 
plates may be obtained only from the Motor 
Vehicle Administration in Glen Burnie or 
at the branch offices in College Park and 
Gaithersburg. 

Diplomatic license plates are issued free of 
charge to diplomatic officers and members of 
their families. Free regular series Maryland 
license plates are issued to vehicles of mem- 
bers of the administrative and technical 
staffs of the missions, together with members 
of their families forming part of their re- 
spective households, who are not nationals 
of or permanently resident in the United 
States. 

The Secretary of State invites the special 
attention of the Chiefs of Mission to the 
following points: 

“Personnel of the Missions and their fam- 
ily members are expected to comply with 
local automobile inspection requirements, 
maintain the required liability insurance and 
observe local traffic laws and regulations ap- 
plicable to both parking and operation of 
their automobiles. Flagrant violations of reg- 
ulations forbidding parking in front of fire 
hydrants, on sidewalks, or blocking drive- 
ways will subject the owner to the risk of his 
or her automobile being towed away despite 
immunity from legal process. 

“Respecting automobile liability insur- 
ance, attention is invited to the Chief of Pro- 
tocol's circular note of May 22, 1979, inform- 
ing the Chiefs of Mission of Department of 
State regulations establishing lability in- 
surance requirements in accordance with the 
Diplomatic Relations Act of 1978 and re- 
questing that certain information be fur- 
nished. 

“Section 151.8 of the regulations, trans- 
mitted with the referenced note, provides 
that all missions must furnish, periodically, 
evidence satisfactory to the Department of 
State that the required insurance is in 
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effect. Submission of the information re- 
garding insurance in the requested automo- 
bile listings will satisfy this requirement and 
will hereinafter be required in conjunction 
with the annual renewal of District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland automobile registration 
in March of each year. 

“Applications for initial District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Virginia automobile reg- 
istration, and renewal of Virginia registra- 
tion will be processed by the Protocol Office 
only if the required insurance information 
is provided in the covering diplomatic note. 

“It is required that the Missions and the 
diplomatic staffs thereof, including the mem- 
bers of the families of diplomatic officers, 
who are entitled to diplomatic license plates, 
obtain and place on their motor vehicles DPL 
plates rather than ordinary license plates, 
and that those employees of the Missions en- 
titled to WN plates obtain plates in this 
series. 

“Diplomatic officers and members of their 
families who reside in Maryland, but whose 
vehicies are currently registered in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should obtain Maryland 
diplomatic license plates by April 1, 1980. 

“Members of the Missions should possess 
vehicle operators’ permits issued by the ju- 
risdictions where their vehicles are registered. 

“Misuse of all DPL and WN license plates 
must be carefully guarded against by the 
Missions. Except when special permission is 
obtained from the Department of State to 
retain such plates as souvenirs, these tags 
must be returned to the Protocol Office at the 
termination of official duties of the person 
to whom they were issued, or at the time of 
sale of the vehicle unless the plates are 
transferred by the privileged owner to an- 
other vehicle registered in his or her name.” 

Any questions concerning this matter 
should be directed to the Office of the Chief 
of Protoco] (telephone numbers: 632-3170, 
632-3171. or 632-1034). 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, Janu- 
ary 28, 1980. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7584, DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
THE JUDICIARY, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7584) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) . Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
The Chair hears none and, without ob- 
jection, appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. SMITH Of Iowa, ALEXANDER, 
E^\RLY, HIGHTOWER, HEFNER, WHITTEN, 
O’Brien, ANDREWS of North Dakota, and 
CONTE. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Ms. MIKULSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.)' 

Ms, MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the well as a proud colleague of GLADYS 
SPELLMAN, one of the most active, pro- 
ductive, and hard-working Members of 
the Maryland delegation and of the Con- 
gress. 

As we all know, Gtapys is ill right now. 
She is in the hospital so she cannot be 
here on the floor of the Congress where 
she has been such a regular, faithful 
participant. 

But we also know the Grapys is a fight- 
er. She fights for her constituents and 
she fights for the issues she believes in. 

I know that same fighting spirit is at 
work right now. And I believe GLADYS 
will win this fight as she has won so 
many. 

Until she comes back, we in the Mary- 
land delegation will work as a team to 
carry on her activities. When she comes 
back we will welcome her joyfully. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues 
from Maryland in hoping for a speedy 
and swift recovery for Congresswoman 
GLADYS SPELLMAN. It has been my pleas- 
ure to serve with her in the House. She 
brought a vast experience and back- 
ground to the House, which has served 
the office in good stead. 

I am looking forward to resuming a 
strong working relationship with Con- 
gresswoman SPELLMAN in the 97th Con- 
gress. In the meanwhile, all of us in the 
delegation will do all we can to carry on 
while she is temporarily ill. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mr. LONG of Maryland asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Gtapys Noon SPELLMAN has just added 
a resounding victory to her list of po- 
litical and professional achievements— 
an 8l-percent vote in the November 4 
general election. 

This overwhelming endorsement by 
residents of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict shows that her constituents appre- 
ciate, as we in Congress do, her sensitiv- 
ity, her perspective, and her concern for 
people. 

She continues to earn well-deserved 
praise for her leadership in Federal em- 
ployee benefit issues, where she chairs 
a vital subcommittee; for her forthright 
and stalwart support for the rights of 
women; and for her understanding of 
the many problems confronting State 
and local governments. 

She is truly an asset not only to Prince 
Georges County and to Maryland, but to 
the Nation. 

Gtapys and her constituents have our 
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prayers for a speedy recovery—we need 
her here in the House, and we eagerly 
await her return. 

The fact that her constituents re- 
elected Giapys overwhelmingly, in spite 
of her illness is ample evidence that we 
should do everything we can to insure 
that she comes back to the House, where 
she has so thoroughly demonstrated her 
effectiveness. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mr. BARNES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that Members on both sides of the aisle 
share my view that it is tragic that our 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land, GLADYS SPELLMAN, is not with us 
here today. It is strange to stand in this 
Hall without her presence, because she 
has spent so much time on this floor 
and all of us came to respect the con- 
tribution that she has made here. 

I rise today simply to urge all of our 
colleagues, my constituents, her con- 
stituents, and others around the Nation, 
to join in prayers that she will be back 
here quickly and working with us in the 
next Congress. 

I am confident that the spirit she has 
shown here on the floor of the House so 
many times is going to pull her through 
the struggle she is engaged in now. I 
look forward to continuing to serve in 
this great institution with GLADYS SPELL- 
MAN. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mrs. HOLT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. SPELLMAN) has been fighting a 
valiant fight since October 31 when she 
became ill; but because of her diligence 
and hard work here in the House, she re- 
ceived overwhelming suprort from her 
constituents in her reelection victory 
on November 4. 

I hope that all of you will join us in 
praying for her speedy and complete 
recovery. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7724, DEPARTMENT OF INTE- 
RIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 7724) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? The Chair hears none 
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and, without objection, appoints the fol- 

lowing confereees: Messrs. YATES, Mc- 

Kay, Lonc of Maryland, Duncan of 

Oregon, MURTHA, Dicks, GINN, WHITTEN, 

McDabE, REGULA, BURGENER, and CONTE. 
There was no objection. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mrs. BYRON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day in support with my colleagues from 
Maryland in the valiant fight that our 
Member from Maryland is going 
through in the hospital. Those of us that 
have worked with Giapys, and I have 
only been privileged to work with her 
for the last 2 years, have known what a 
great individual she is, what a good per- 
son she is to work with. 

We all are wishing her a speedy and a 
hurried recovery and to join us once 
again on the floor of this body. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield at that point? 

Mrs. BYRON. I would be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
join in the sentiments expressed by my 
colleague from western Maryland. I 
think it is a view unanimously shared by 
our delegation. 
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PEACETIME DRAFT REGISTRATION 
SHOULD NOT BE CANCELED 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an article in the Washington 
Post this morning that Senator HAT- 
FIELD Will ask President-elect Reagan to 
cancel draft registration. If Ronald 
Reagan wants to take a giant step back- 
ward in military preparedness, then he 
should cancel draft registration. 

Our young men aged 19 and 20 have 
come through for this Nation. Well over 
94 percent have registered. 

Peacetime registration has taken the 
Selective Service System out of the deep 
freeze and made it an ongoing organiza- 
tion again. The information gathered on 
registering will save the Nation at least 
60 days’ time in case of a national 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it just does not make 
sense to cancel peacetime registration. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY SHOULD BE REJECTED 


(Mr. RATCHFORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RATCHFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to voice my early and firm opposi- 
tion to one recommendation of Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s task force on social 
security. 


I understand that the task force will 
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submit, and the President-elect will give 
serious consideration, to a proposal that 
would gradually raise from age 65 the 
eligibility age for receiving retirement 
benefits. Though I commend the new ad- 
ministration for its earnest examination 
of financing and policy alternatives to 
insure the financial stability of the trust 
funds in future years, I strongly object 
to this particular recommendation. 

It has been demonstrated that al- 
though such a change might not adverse- 
ly impact all, it would be particularly 
devastating for those workers forced to 
retire because of ill health or an inabili- 
ty to find a job. In fact, more than half 
of those retiring under social security do 
so before age 65, even though many of 
these workers have low incomes as well. 

Such a change would also harshly im- 
pact minorities much more profoundly, 
because their longevity is generally low- 
er than that of the white population and 
many had jobs that were not covered by 
social security until very recently. Any 
change in the eligibility age would only 
further aggravate an already inequitable 
situation for minorities. 

Finally, this proposed change would 
abrogate the perceived contract made 
with today’s workers who are paying 
higher taxes for retirement benefits they 
expect to receive at age 65 or earlier. 
Certainly the long-range financing 
dilemma of the social security system 
must be thoroughly reviewed, yet we 
must reject proposals such as this which 
penalize those who expect and must de- 
pend on retirement benefits the most. 

Rather, we should examine methods of 
attracting more participating workers to 
strengthen the financial base of the sys- 
tem. Also at this time we must develop 
positive incentives for workers to post- 
pone retirement such as fully eliminat- 
ing mandatory retirement, enhancing 
benefits for those who postpone retire- 
ment past age 65, further liberalizing 
earnings limitations, and promoting old- 
er worker retraining and jobs programs. 


REPUBLICAN MORALITY 


(Mr. MATTOX asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, 6 years 
ago a President of the United States re- 
signed in utter disgrace, forced from our 
highest office by the shame of his own 
actions. 

Many of that President’s closest advi- 
sers went to jail for their criminal deeds. 
And that man—who did so much dam- 
age to the American system, who created 
a mood of distrust which all people in 
public office must overcome—that man 
himself was saved from the ultimate hu- 
miliation of prison only by the pardon of 
his handpicked successor. 

And yet—and it saddens me to con- 
sider what this says about the impor- 
tance of morality in our Nation today— 
that resigned President, Richard M. 
Nixon, last week was the honored guest 
of Adm. Hymen G. Rickover on a man- 
of-war of the U.S. Navy. 

Richard M. Nixon was the honored 
overnight guest of Admiral Rickover on 
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the USS. 
submarine. 

Our Republican friends are fond of 
talking of morality. They are fond of de- 
manding the elimination of waste and 
extravagance. 

That a man who brought our highest 
office into criminality should become the 
honored guest of our Navy, that a ship 
and crew would put to sea at cost to the 
American taxpayers for the purpose of 
entertaining Richard Milhouse Nixon, 
must indeed shock my Republican 
friends. 

I should think they would be on their 
feet demanding the right to speak out 
against this symbol of moral decay in 
the land, this waste, this abuse, this 
extravagance. 

But perhaps they will remain silent. 
Perhaps they have forgotten what he did 
to our Nation. 

And perhaps, too, our Admiral Rick- 
over will see fit to take that other sym- 
bol of integrity—Spiro Agnew—to seg. 
Perhaps he will invite Agnew for a brief 
voyage aboard the U.S.S. Eisenhower. 

I am sure that if that should happen, 
my Republican friends will rise up in 
indignation and outrage. 


Cincinnati, a nuclear 


SUGGESTED CHANGES IN SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM SHOULD BE 
REJECTED BY REAGAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


(Ms. FERRARO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, this 
mornine’s news reported the recom- 
mendations to be made by President- 
elect Reagan’s task force on social se- 
curity. Of course, we do not know 
whether the new President will accept 
all, or any, of these suggestions. I, for 
one, hope he will give them the consid- 
eration they deserve, and that he will 
take the action which is in the best in- 
terests of the millions of Americans 
whose retirement income depends upon 
social security. I hope he will throw them 
out. 

If, however, he does not, he will be 
breaking a promise he made to the 
American people. In the face of criti- 
cisms about his previous stands on social 
security, candidate Reagan stood before 
members of senior center after senior 
center and announced his support for the 
system, and his intentions not to 
tamper with it. 

Now, we see his key advisors recom- 
mending changes so sweeping, and so 
detrimental, that they signal the end 
not only to social security reforms, but 
to the integrity of the system as it has 
developed over the past 40 years. 


I will be watching closely to see how 
the new President reacts to these recom- 
mendations. If they are accepted, I hope 
every Member of this body, Republican 
and Democrats alike, will join together 
to defeat them. And, that they will join 
me in watching the actions of the Rea- 
gan administration to see that campaign 
promises are not broken and trusts are 
not betrayed. 
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MR. SPEAKER, WHY DO YOU NOT 
WANT THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVE? 


(Mr. THOMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, just this 
morning I returned from a very worth- 
while series of discussions with members 
of the European Parliament. We dis- 
cussed many problems of mutual inter- 
est to representative democracies. 

One of the more embarrassing mo- 
ments for me came when a European 
Parliament member wanted me to ex- 
plain why after the recent elections 
when the people had so clearly spoken 
about the direction they wanted the 
United States to take, why would the 
Speaker of the House, virtually ignor- 
ing the election, make statements repre- 
senting the position that he planned to 
retain key committee ratios which would 
be clearly designed to thwart the re- 
sults of the recent election. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not have a good 
answer. Why are you so adamant about 
making sure the House of Representa- 
tives, the “people’s branch” in this great 
representative democracy, is not going 
to, if you have your way, reflect the will 
of the people? 

In short, Mr. Speaker, why do you not 
want the House of Representatives rep- 
resentative? 


THE COMMITTEE-PACKING 
PROPOSAL 


(Mr. LOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
hope you were misquoted in the press 
last week about wanting to pack three 
committees with more than two-thirds 
Democrats next year when your party 
will comprise only 56 percent of the 
House. I hope you were misquoted be- 
cause such an arbitrary and capricious 
proposal would be not only inappropri- 
ate but highly improper for a Speaker 
of the House to make. 


Mr. Speaker, I need not remind you 
that you are the principal elected of- 
ficer of all of the House, and as such one 
of your most solemn duties is to preserve 
the authority and binding force of par- 
liamentary law, including the impartial 
protection of minority rights and priv- 
ileges under our rules and precedents. 
And one of the most important minority 
rights under our precedents is equitable 
representation on House committees. To 
quote from Deschler’s Procedure, chap- 
ter 17, section 6.1: 

In both the House and Senate, the party 
ratios on standing committees tend to re- 
flect the relative membership of the two par- 
ties in the House and Senate as a whole. 


If I had time I could also cite the prec- 
edents from Hind’s IV, section 4467 and 
4477, which indicate that this minority 
representation rule dates back at least 
to 1828. I cannot imagine that any 
Speaker, in his role as the impartial pro- 
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tector of minority rights and enforcer 
of our precedents, would advocate 
throwing out the window one of the most 
important of those rights and precedents 
for narrow partisan advantage. Such ad- 
vocacy would be a betrayal of trust by 
the office of Speaker. 

If the rules of the House mean noth- 
ing, then perhaps the Golden Rule 
should—of doing unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. In these 
politically volatile times, it would ill be- 
hoove the majority to get off on the 
wrong foot in the 97th Congress when 
the shoe may well be on the other foot 
in the 98th Congress. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 8061, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 8061) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentle- 
man from California? The Chair hears 
none, and, without objection, appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Drxon, 
NATCHER, STOKES, McKay, CHAPPELL, 
WHITTEN, PuRSELL, Rupp, and CONTE. 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 448, SECOND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON THE BUDGET— 
FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 810 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 810 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move, section 
305(a)(1) of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-344) to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 448) revising the congressional budget 
for the United States Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, and the first 
reading of the resolution shall be dispensed 
with. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the resolution and shall continue 
not to exceed three hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Budget, the resolution shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. No amendment 
to the resolution shall be in order except the 
following: (1) amendments recommended by 
the Committee on the Budget which shall 
not be subject to amendment except pro 
forma amendments for the purpose of de- 
bate; (2) amendments, which may be con- 
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sidered en bloc, if offered by Representative 
Latta of Ohio, and said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment or to a demand 
for a division of the question in the House 
or in the Committee of the Whole, but shall 
be debatable for not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by Repre- 
sentative Latta and the chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget, and said amend- 
ments shall be in order even after the adop- 
tion of an amendment or amendments to the 
same portion of the resolution; and (3) an 
amendment or amendments pursuant to sec- 
tion 305(a) (6) of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 changing any figure or figures in 
the resolution to the extent necessary to 
achieve mathematical consistency, and said 
amendment or amendments shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment except pro forma amend- 
ments for the purpose of debate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Murpxuy) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the usual 30 minutes for purposes 
of debate only to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Latta), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 810 
provides debate and amendment pro- 
cedures for the consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 448, the second 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1981. The resolution was or- 
dered reported from the Committee on 
Rules by a voice vote on November 17, 
1980. 

The rule before us, House Resolution 
810, waives section 305(a)(1) of the 


Budget Act, the 10-day layover rule. The 
rule further provides that general debate 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally di- 


vided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Budget. This is a re- 
duction of the 10 hours of debate time 
provided in the Budget Act. The budget 
resolution would also be considered as 
having been read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a modified closed 
rule allowing only specified amendments 
which may not be amended. Amendments 
offered by Representative LATTA are in 
order and may be offered en bloc or sep- 
arately. A total of 1 hour’s debate time is 
allocated for the Latta amendments with 
the time equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. Latta and the chairman of the 
Budget Committee. In addition to being 
nonamendable, the Latta amendments 
would not be subject to a demand for a 
division of the question. 

It is my understanding that my col- 
league on the Rules Committee plans to 
offer two amendments. 


Only two other types of amendments 
are in order. First, amendments recom- 
mended by the Budget Committee. Such 
amendments, if offered, are expected to 
be of a technical nature. Second, after 
the House has completed consideration 
of the budget resolution, it would be in 
order to offer any amendment or amend- 
ments necessary to achieve mathematical 
consistency. To allow adequate consider- 
ation of these two types of amendments, 
debate time may be extended by the of- 
fering of pro forma amendments. 

This Congress is currently working to 
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conclude its business under serious time 
constraints. The rule is designed to pro- 
vide the House with a reasonable, effi- 
cient procedure for the consideration of 
the budget resolution, while protecting 
the rights of the minority. 

I urge the adoption of the House Reso- 
lution 810. 

At this time I yield for purposes of 
debate only to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, reluctantly I must op- 
pose this rule is it does not allow the mi- 
nority and this House a full and fair 
consideration of a very important mat- 
ter, to wit, the second budget resolu- 
tion. It prohibits all amendments with 
the exception of three narrowly limited 
amendments. The only one of these ex- 
ceptions which is intended to allow any 
substantive change is the second. 

Under the second exception, as the 
ranking minority member of the Budget 
Committee, I am allowed to offer 
amendments which may be debated for 
1 hour. This sounds reasonable until one 
realizes that the rule is drafted so as to 
restrict the scope of the one amendment 
which the minority asked the Rules 
Committee to make in order. 

Yesterday in the Rules Committee, the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RuopeEs), along with the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Rous- 
SELOT) and I, sought to have a single 
two-part amendment made in order. 
One of our amendments would have re- 
quired a germaneness waiver which the 
Rules Committee refused to grant. 

Our proposal was a straightforward 
and simple one. The first part required 
that the Congress complete action on 
the budget reconciliation bill (H.R. 
7765) before adjournment of this Con- 
gress sine die. The second budget resolu- 
tion is based on the assumption that the 
reconciliation bill will be enacted. If it 
is not enacted, the deficit figure in this 
second budget resolution will have to be 
increased by approximately $10 billion— 
$10 billion. Before the election, the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget and the others took the position 
that a second budget resolution should 
not be considered until Congress had 
completed action on the reconciliation 
bill. After the election, many of the same 
Members changed their position. Now 
they are prepared to let the reconcilia- 
tion bill take second place and maybe 
never be enacted at all. 

In order to make the figures in this 
budget resolution factually acceptable, 
the first part of our amendment would 
simply require passage of the reconcil- 
iation bill before adjournment sine die 
of this Congress. The second part of the 
amendment we sought to have made in 
order was designed to provide the new 
President of the United States authority 
to control Federal spending in order to 
stay within the totals of any second 
budget resolution. 

At present title X of the Congressional 
Budget Impoundment Control Act re- 
quires the President to spend funds ap- 
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propriated by Congress even if he does 
not feel they are necessary. 
O 1230 

This might explain why we have had 
the tremendous explosion in Federal 
spending in this country that has 
caused the inflation affecting every 
single individual within our land. When 
we ponder the fact that in 1977 the total 
budget of this country was $402 billion 
and now we have before us a budget of 
$631 billion you get some idea of the 
fantastic growth of Federal expenditures 
and the need to contain them. 

Now, the only way the new President 
can get around a mandate to spend is to 
utilize the awkward and time-consuming 
rescission and deferral procedures. In 
order to give him the tools necessary to 
do the job, our amendment proposes to 
put the Congress on record in favor of 
amending the continuing appropriation 
bill to suspend until the end of this cur- 
rent fiscal year the provisions of title X 
of the Congressional Budget and Im- 
poundment Control Act. If enacted, this 
would mean that for this period of time 
the President could make necessary re- 
ductions in spending. Unless we do sus- 
pend this title, the President is required 
to spend every single penny that Con- 
gress appropriates, with no way out 
except the deferral and rescission 
procedures. 

If we want the President to cut spend- 
ing—and the American people have 
spoken on this subject loud and clear— 
we cannot tie his hands. 

Under this rule that we have before 
us, the minority is denied the opportu- 
nity to offer this necessary amendment. 
Worse than that, we cannot defeat the 
previous question and then amend the 
rule. The Parliamentarian’s office has 
already indicated that an amendment 
to the rule which would make in order 
these proposals would be ruled nonger- 
mane. So we are left with a situation 
where we have no other option than to 
oppose this unfair rule and send it back 
to the Rules Committee for correction. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my col- 
league's yielding. 

If we were fortunate enough to vote 
down the previous question, could the 
gentleman then offer a rule to accom- 
modate his alternative budget proposal? 

Mr. LATTA. No. The Parliamentar- 
ian’s office has informed us that, since it 
would be nongermane, it can only be 
waived by the Rules Committee. So we 
would have to go back to the Rules Com- 
mittee for a new rule. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thought the House 
was the final decisionmaker in these 
issues. 

Mr. LATTA. Apparently in this case it 
is not. We will have to go back to the 
Rules Committee for a new rule. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, Is there a prece- 
dent for that? 

Mr. LATTA. Well, apparently so. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. So again, we are 
having it stuffed down our throats as a 
minority. We do not have an opportunity 
to offer our alternative budget, is that 
correct, because of a “technicality,” that 
they will not let the gentleman, as a 
ranking member of the Budget Com- 
mittee, offer a substitute even though I 
understand the chairman of the Budget 
Committee did not object to you offer- 
ing it? He did not agree with it, but he 
did not object; is that correct? 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The chairman, the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
GIAIMO) ? 

Mr. LATTA, We had an understand- 
ing in the Budget Committee with the 
chairman. He acknowledged that yester- 
day before the Committee on Rules, that 
he had no objection. But the Rules Com- 
mittee has spoken on this. And I might 
say, along party lines. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. It was along party 
lines? 

Mr. LATTA. That is right. The Repub- 
licans wanted a rule made in order to 
waive the germaneness rule, and our 
Democratic friends, having the 2-to-1 
majority, outvoted us. So it is just a mat- 
ter of not having the votes in the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So even though the 
chairman of the Budget Committee had 
agreed with the gentleman, even though 
he did not agree with the contents of 
the gentleman’s substitute, but he agreed 
that it should be made in order, the Rules 
Committee decided to run even contrary 
to his agreement with the gentleman; is 
that correct? 

Mr. LATTA. Well, he had agreed with 
me that we could offer our amendments, 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is what I 
mean. 

Mr. LATTA. But at the time he did 
not know what amendments we were 
going to offer. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. When did the Rules 
Committee leadership decide to turn 
against even the chairman of the 
Budget Committee in his agreement with 
you? 

Mr. LATTA. As the gentleman knows, 
we met on yesterday. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes. 

Mr. LATTA. And that is when their 
decision was made. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Well, I think it is 
unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, that those 
kinds of manipulations and sleight of 
hand have been imposed on the House 
and that they do not even have an op- 
portunity to vote on the minority’s al- 
ternative budget. But maybe the Ameri- 
can people—I think they did wake up in 
the last election as to how unreasonable 
these technicalities can be—will judge 
te matter for the transparent effort it 


Mr. LATTA. Let me say to my friend 
that there is more involved than just 
technicalities. It is a matter of spending 
and inflation. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I know what is in- 
volved. 

Mr. LATTA. It is the inflation which is 
being inflicted on the people of this great 
country of ours. And they want some- 
thing done about it. They do not care 
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a hoot about technicalities. They want 
something done. And they do not want 
to see this tremendous explosion that 
is taking place in Federal spending. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Does the gentleman 
mean in the Federal spending side of the 
budget? 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct. They want 
something done about it. And when you 
look at the figures that we had here 
just when we passed the first concur- 
rent budget resolution, we had about 
$613 billion in spending; and now we are 
considering about $631 billion, down 
from $648 billion. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Who proposed the 
$648 billion expenditure? 

Mr. LATTA. These are the figures nec- 
essary to carry out actions taken by this 
Congress. The Giaimo substitute brings 
this figure down to $631.75 billion. So 
there is a tremendous explosion just 
since June when we passed the first con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That was just last 
spring. 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct. That was 
last June, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly. The American people want to see 
this excessive spending come to an end. 
And, as I pointed out earlier, in 1977 
we had a budget of $402 billion and this 
figure is now up to $631 billion. Now this 
is the root cause, I might say, of the in- 
flation that we have in this country. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, No doubt about it. 

Mr. LATTA. And they want something 
done about it, and they do not care a 
hoot about the technicalities. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. When you say 
“they,” the gentleman means the Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Mr. LATTA. I am talking about the 
American people, They do not give a hoot 
about technicalities involved; they want 
something done. And they voted on Nov- 
ember 4 to do something about it. Now 
it behooves this Congress, even though 
it is a lameduck Congress, to do some- 
thing about it. If they are going to take 
up this second budget resolution, they 
ought to be doing something about it. 

Frankly, I would have preferred that 
this second budget resolution go over 
until the new Congress comes in, in Jan- 
uary; but our Democrat friends wish to 
come forward with it, and they have the 
votes to do it. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is because 
they want more spending. 

Mr. LATTA. But they ought to be lis- 
tening to the American people. They 
have spoken. They want something done. 
We ought to give the new President the 
tools to do what the American people 
voted for on November 4. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. So what the gen- 
tleman is telling us, then, is that the 
big spenders still have more to say in 
this House. 

Mr. LATTA. Well, it is still a lame- 
duck session, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I reserve 
the balance of my time. 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, and 
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I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the resolution. 

The question was taken: and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 223, nays 143, 
not voting 66, as follows: 


[Roll No. 638] 


YEAS—223 


Frost Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Rehall 
Ratchford 
Richmond 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Aucoin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Byron 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Dellums 


Hall, Tex. 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Treland 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 


Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 
St Germain 
tack 


Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wricht 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Enclish M 


Fountain 
Fowler 
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NAYS—143 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coleman 


Pashayan 
Paul 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


Collins, Tex. 
Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Dan‘el, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Dornan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Michel 
Miler, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 


Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 


Young, Fla. 


Calif. 
Myers, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—66 
Devine Murphy, N.Y. 
Dickinson Neal 


Dougherty Nolan 
O'Brien 


Goldwater 


Ambro 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Badham 
Beard, R.I. 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tl. McCormack 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Mathis 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 


o 1250 
announced 


Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
W'lson, ©. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Young, Alaska 


The Clerk the following 
pairs: 

Mrs, Spellman with Mr. Bethune. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Applegate with Mr. Daniel B. Crane. 

Mr. Ambro with Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 
O'Brien. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Ginn with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Cheney. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Harsha. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 
Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Burgener. 
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. Nolan with Mr. Devine. 

. Reuss with Mr. Kelly. 

. Stark with Mr. Whitehurst. 

. Stewart with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 

. Scheuer with Mr. McCloskey. 

. Rose with Mr. Eckhardt. 

. Ashley with Mr. Anthony. 

. Harkin with Mr. Holland. 

. Mathis with Mr. Jenrette. 

. Corman with Mr. Chappell. 

. Moffett with Mr. Beard of Rhode Island. 

. Cotter with Mr. Charles H. Wilson of 

California. 

Mr. Burlison with Mrs. Collins of Illinois. 
Mr. Garcia with Mr. Daschle. 


Mr. RINALDO and Mr. LENT changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT ON PAY ADJUSTMENT FOR 
THE FEDERAL STATUTORY PAY 
SYSTEMS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 96-381) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service and ordered to be 
printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, November 18, 
1980.) 


SECOND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
810, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, pending 
that motion, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter during the consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 448. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. GI- 
AIMO). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con, Res. 448) with Mr. NATCHER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
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provisions of House Resolution 810, the 
first reading of the concurrent resolu- 
tion will be dispensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) will be recog- 
nized for 144 hours, and the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Latta) will be recog- 
nized for 142 hours. 

The Chair now recognizes the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, there 
are two things which Congress should 
and must do before it completes work for 
the year and goes home. One is, it must 
take care of its appropriation bills. The 
other is that it must adopt a budget reso- 
lution for the fiscal year approaching. 

This year this Congress has been ex- 
tremely tardy in doing either. The fiscal 
year started October 1, 1980, that is fiscal 
year 1981. We are already into it. 

oO 1300 

I believe we have three appropriations 
bills passed. All of them have passed this 
body. The other body still has many to 
pass and conference action to take place 
in that area. There will then have to be 
final action by both bodies. 

Absent passage of the appropriation 
bills, we are having to conduct the af- 
fairs of Government on the continuing 
resolution. That is not the healthiest way 
to conduct the business of this Govern- 
ment and of this Nation. The function 
of adopting a budget is essential because 
it is the only real tool that we have in 
Government to exercise necessary and 
needed disciplines on our spending 
habits. It does not work as well as I 
would like to see it work but without it 
we will have no discipline to curb our 
spending appetites. 

What a budget resolution basically 
does is set a ceiling and it says for this 
fiscal year that your total spending can- 
not exceed that ceiling. It sets a rev- 
enue floor and says: For this fiscal year 
your revenues cannot fall below that 
floor. The ceiling we set on outlays, 
therefore, is extremely important because 
it acts as a discipline. In the first budget 
resolution we set a ceiling of $613 billion. 
That was back in the spring when we 
put together the first budget resolution, 
the target resolution which we passed 
in this House on June 12. Since that 
time, much has happened to the econ- 
omy. We have gone into a recession. 
Revenues have fallen off. Inflation has 
gone higher. 

Because of all those factors, we have 
had uncontrollable growth, if you will, 
in many areas of the Federal budget, in 
interest payments, in unemployment 
compensation, in trade adjustments, in 
welfare payments, indexations for high- 
er inflation in our social security pay- 
ments, more money needed in defense 
because of the higher cost of fuel and 
petroleum, and many, many other fac- 
tors. These are known are reestimates, 
reestimates of what the Government will 
spend in the coming fiscal year. Our 
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reestimates, those of the Govern- 
sa the Office of Management and 
Budget, confirmed by CBO, confirmed by 
our committees and confirmed actually 
by all who study budget estimates, show 
that we have had tremendous upward 
movement of what we will need this year 

r our existing programs. 
an addition to that, Congress has made 
certain decisions as it has progressed 
in its spending bills and its appropria- 
tion bills. There have been add-ons and 
reductions brought about by congres- 

ional action. 

3 Tn addition to that, we had to make a 
policy judgment as we put this budget 
resolution together as to what major 
policy changes that would take place in 
this Congress in fiscal year 1981. We had 
to take cognizance that it is most likely 
Congress next year, in calendar year 
1981, will pass a tax bill somewhere in the 
magnitude of $30 billion. It will most 
likely take effect around the middle of 
the calendar year and will have a fiscal 
year impact of about $5 billion, thereby 
reducing revenues by $5 billion to $5.5 
billion. 

These changes to the current law 
stated in pending bills, these changes 
brought about by congressional action 
or by inflation or by recession, cumula- 
tively have resulted in the following re- 
estimates: 

What we figured would cost $613 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1981 outlays now will 
cost us $648 billion and there is very 
little disagreement with that figure. It 
is established as I said by OMB, by CBO, 
by the House Budget Committee. I be- 
lieve the Senate Budget Committee 
marked up much earlier before the elec- 
tions and had a lower figure. I believe 
their most up-to-date figures will be near 
that mark and I dare say from what I 
read in the newspapers it is also the 
size the President-elect and his transi- 
tion team and his economic advisory 
group indicates is the magnitude of Fed- 
eral spending, about $648 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, that means, with the 
given revenues from our estimates, that 
we can anticipate a budget deficit of 
$38 billion. Not counting the fact that 
reconciliation, about which there will be 
more heard later in this debate I am 
sure, reconciliation must still pass the 
Congress. It is in its closing days now 
and I am hopeful it will be passed this 
week. If we do not pass reconciliation, 
we do not get the benefit of the $10 bil- 
lion in savings reconciliation gives us 
and we would have to add that to our 
deficit bringing us up to $48 billion. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment our chairman on the state- 
ment he is making and I would like to 
reemphasize the point our chairman has 
just made: If this Congress does not pass 
reconciliation, we can add in $10 billion 
more to the deficit. 


Mr. GIAIMO. There is no question 
about that. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
House should be aware of that fact and 
keep it in mind during these next couple 
of hours. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The gentleman will re- 
call I said we will hear more about that 
later. I just want to alert everyone to 
that point. 

The sum of $648 billion then is the 
true, most accurate estimate of what this 
Government will spend in fiscal year 
1981. Of course, with the revenues of 
$606.7 billion, we would have a deficit as 
I said of $613 billion in revenues. Clearly, 
a $38 billion is unacceptable to most 
Members of Congress, in my judgment. 
I know it is unacceptable to the Ameri- 
can people and I know there is a demand 
that we do something about this run- 
away budget, if you will, or this hemor- 
rhaging budget as it has been lately 
characterized. 

We must trim and reduce expendi- 
tures. Where? Where should it be done? 
I have my ideas. Each and every one of 
you has his or her ideas. However, that 
is not the function of the budget resolu- 
tion. The budget resolution deficit deals 
with the aggregate number and says: 
Your total spending shall not exceed x 
billions of dollars. We leave it to the 
Congress, to the future Congress, if you 
will, we leave it to the Congress which 
comes in here in January. And we leave 
it to the President-elect who will come 
in here January 20, to recommend where 
savings and reductions can be made. 
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I believe then that we had to recom- 
mend to this body in this resolution a 
ceiling which was lower than the $648 
billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo) 
has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Now the question is, 
What would be the proper ceiling on Fed- 
eral outlays that we should recommend 
to this body and to the other body? 

After much discussion, we decided to 
recommend to this body a spending ceil- 
ing not of $648.7 billion, but a ceiling of 
$631.7 billion. This would be a $17 bil- 
lion reduction, resulting in a $13 billion 
reduction in the deficit from $38 to $25 
billion. We could have recommended a 
larger reduction. 

The Members have heard the numbers. 
The President-elect’s economic team has 
made many statements in the last several 
days and in the last week about what 
they think the accurate level of Federal 
spending should be. I have heard differ- 
ent numbers mentioned, all numbers be- 
ing below the $631 billion which this 
committee is recommending to this body. 

In fact, the lowest number that I have 
heard mentioned from the President- 
elect’s team is about $621 billion in out- 
lay. That is cutting outlays by $27 bil- 
lion, rather than by $17 billion. 

We took all of these factors into ac- 
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count when we marked up this resolu- 
tion, and we believe that what we are 
recommending to the Members is a fair 
proposal. It says, we feel confident that 
the incoming administration and the 
Congress, which will be under their con- 
trol, House and Senate, can—— 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man did not want to misspeak himself. 
I might be incorrect, but I think I heard 
him say that the House would be under 
the control of the Republicans. Of course, 
that is not the case. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Well, I do not want to 
give the gentleman a lesson in American 
history, I will say to my good friend. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I am certainly amen- 
able to being educated. 

Mr. GIAIMO. There is no question 
that the House is in Democratic control. 
But for all effects and purposes on leg- 
islation next year, I would say that the 
new administration could well have effec- 
tive control on budgetary matters, know- 
ing the complexion of some of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. SHUSTER. We are thrilled to 
hear it. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The gentleman will not 
have that excuse any longer now that 
he is in the minority, I will say to the 
gentleman. The gentleman will be in ef- 
fective control of the White House and 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SHUSTER. We welcome the op- 
portunity. Thank you. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I know the gentleman 
does. I am going to try to help the gen- 
tleman be successful, because the gentle- 
man is going to need all of the help he 
can get. I am going to try to help the 
gentleman as a private citizen. I have 
told him that. 

Getting back to my point, we recom- 
mended a 2-percent reduction to reduce 
the outlay ceiling from $648 billion to 
$631 billion. 

The President-elect has stated on 
numerous occasions that he could find 
a 2-percent reduction in outlays. In fact, 
he says he can find it without cutting 
programs. He can find it in fraud, waste, 
and abuse. 

Some of his advisers recommend that 
they cut more than 2 percent, that they 
g0 below $631 billion down to $621 billion. 
There is nothing in this resolution which 
prohibits them from doing so. This is a 
ceiling. They can stay under the ceiling. 
If they can get further below the ceiling, 
God bless the Republic. It will be to the 
advantage of the Nation if they do. And 
I hope they do. 

So they are not impeded in any way 
from making greater cuts if they want to 
or can. 

And this resolution does not impede 
them from doing that. 

So one cannot say that this resolution 
in any way ties their hands. They can 
cut the 2 percent, or they can reduce 
more than 2 percent, and also it leaves 
to the administration totally the areas 
of where these reductions are going to 
be made. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) 
has again expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The President will have 
to come up under our law with rescissions 
and deferrals to the Congress, The com- 
mittees of the Congress, in most cases the 
Appropriations Committees, will have to 
act on those rescissions and deferrals, 
and the necessary reductions will have to 
be made there. They will suggest where 
they are made. We do not do it here in 
this resolution. We take an across-the- 
board approach. We set the aggregate 
figures, which should please my friend, 
the gentlewoman from Maryland, and it 
is a good idea that we do it that way; and 
we leave to the committees where the 
actual cuts will be made. 

I do not think anything could be fairer 
than this resolution. 

Now this body is going to hear it told 
that this is no time for Congress to be 
adopting a budget resolution. Why not? 
The law says we should. The law says we 
should have done it as of September 15. 
We have been tardy in doing it. Why 
were we tardy? We all have our reasons, 
and the Members will hear them. 

I think in the immediate weeks before 
political campaign for relection, it was 
most difficult to get people to vote for a 
budget resolution with a $38 billion or a 
$25 billion deficit. That may have been 
one of the reasons. There may be others. 

But we are going to be told that we 
should not tie the new administration’s 
hands and we should wait until January 
to adopt a budget. It is the responsibility 
of this Congress to adopt a budget. It is 
the responsibility of this Congress to do 
its duty—late perhaps, but better later 
than never. It is a discipline which 
should be established in order to try to 
save the taxpayer’s dollars. 

But we are going to hear something 
else today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmmo) 
has again expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. This body is going to be 
told, let us do away with the Anti-Im- 
poundment Act. Let us give the power to 
impound back to the President. In other 
words, Congress, do not make cuts next 
year. Let the President decide where the 
cuts will be made and let him arbitrarily, 
without having to get permission from 
the Congress, make the cuts. That is the 
way it used to be done here up until 1974. 
I very much doubt that Congress wants 
to go back to that way of doing business. 

So I urge the Members of this body to 
adopt this resolution as quickly as possi- 
ble, hopefully, and I am convinced and 
positive and certain, that we will have a 
reconciliation bill before this week is out 
and we can vote on that; and then truly 
we would have made a contribution to 
the long-suffering taxpayers of this Na- 
tion who are begging us to get some disci- 
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plines in our spending habits, to curb our 
spending appetities and to begin to be 
more frugal and thrifty with the tax- 
payers’ money. 
I urge the adoption of this resolution. 
O 1320 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say at the outset 
of my remarks that this is the last budget 
resolution that my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, is going to be 
handling. 

Let me say to the gentleman, Bos, we 
are going to miss you immensely and we 
all wish the gentleman much happiness 
and good health on that golf course down 
there in Florida when he gets an op- 
portunity to get down there and play a 
little bit; but the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has been a great asset in the 
Committee on the Budget and has been 
a great Congressman. I know the people 
of Connecticut are going to miss the 
gentleman, as we are. It has been a 
pleasure for me to work with him, as I 
have for so many years. 

Let me say that I could not disagree 
with much that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said about this resolution. I 
might disagree a little bit with why we 
are here today and with some of the 
figures. I want to just refresh our 
Memories a little bit when we talk 
about this budget process and how tre- 
mendously successful it has been. Well, 
maybe it has been somewhat successful, 
when we look back, however, at where 
the budget was the year immediately 
prior to the time we adopted this new 
budget process, we find that in 1975 our 
total budget was $326 billion. Today we 
have a budget resolution before us of 
$631 billion, which is almost double what 
it was in the year 1975. 

Now, someplace along the line some- 
body has failed. I do not want to lay the 
blame on anybody or on any particular 
committee, but it might explain why we 
have some of the inflation in this country 
today that we have. We want to do some- 
thing about it. I think everybody wants 
to do something about inflation and the 
buck cannot be passed beyond this Hall 
right here. We have an opportunity to do 
something about it and I think that we 
should. 

Well, let me just point out a couple of 
things that our good chairman has 
pointed out for a matter of emphasis. 
First we have to pass reconciliation in 
this Congress or we are going to add $10 
billion to the deficit—$10 billion. The 
figures that the gentleman has presented 
and that are before this House at the 
moment assume that this $10 billion 
will be saved. I have not seen since we 
returned from the election much move- 
ment toward passing reconciliation; so 
I hope that this assumption will be cor- 
rect and that this Congress will act on 
the reconciliation matter before we ad- 
journ sine die. 

Let me also point out that the chair- 
man has indicated that this is a 2-per- 
cent reduction that he has proposed to 
the Budget Committee and is now before 
this House. Well, let us examine the 2 
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percent. It is 2 percent from what? Well, 
it is 2 percent from the total outlay 
figure of $648.7 billion that was pre- 
sented to the Budget Committee, this is 
an increase above the figure of $613.6 
billion that this House passed in the first 
concurrent resolution in June, which is 
a very sizable increase. The chairman is 
reducing that $648.7 billion figure by $17 
billion; however, we must admit and 
acknowledge and point out to the Mem- 
bers of this House that the cuts, so to 
speak, from the figure that was pre- 
sented to us does not spread 2-percent 
across-the-board, as we have read, be- 
cause defense, interest and the undis- 
tributed offsetting receipts, are not 
affected. 

Let me reemphasize that. Defense, in- 
terest, and the undistributed offsetting 
receipt functions are not affected; so 
what actually is happening in these other 
functions is that we are cutting by about 
4 percent, not 2 percent. 

Let me just indicate the change in a 
few functions to give you some idea as 
to what is happening. Let us take the 
health section. It is being reduced from 
an outlay figure of $65.2 billion to $62.7 
billion. 

The income security function is being 
reduced from $231 billion to $222 billion. 
I think this is quite important when we 
look at function 150, the international 
affairs function. This function is being 
reduced very slightly, $10.8 billion to 
$10.4 billion. 

Now, I think it behooves every Mem- 
ber to get a copy of this sheet showing 
specifically how these various functions 
are being reduced and in what propor- 
tions, because some of them are cut 
more deeply than others. 

Let me say that I am one of those 
who believe that this matter should be 
put off until after the new administra- 
tion comes into place on January 20. Why 
the new administration? 

Because the new administration will 
have to live with these figures, unless 
we have a third concurrent budget reso- 
lution, until September 30, 1981. 

Now, certainly, in all fairness to the 
new administration, we ought to permit 
the new administration to have some in- 
put into this budget resolution, since 
they have to live with it for 9 months. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. Now I will be happy to 
yield to my chairman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The new administration 
is saying they want to cut the spending 
ceiling below $631 billion. Is the gentle- 
man telling us they cannot live with $631 
billion? 

Mr. LATTA. I am not saying what 
they can live with. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Well, they are telling us. 

Mr. LATTA. What I am saying is that 
in all fairness to the new administra- 
tion, they should have some input into 
these figures that they are going to have 
to live with. 

Let me say as far as figures are con- 
cerned, I concur with those people who 
are saying maybe we can get down to 
$620 billion. We ought to give them an 
opportunity to do it. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. They can do it. 

Mr. LATTA. We should not just come 
along and say that we are going to take 
2 percent or 4 percent or 3 percent off 
each one of these functions with the ex- 
clusions that I have already indicated. 
We ought to get into programs and get 
rid of those programs that we do not 
need in toto. We should not just dilly- 
dally around. There are a lot of programs 
that I can think of right offhand that 
we ought to get rid of and maybe this 
new administration is thinking in the 
same vein. We should not keep the bad 
programs; we ought to get rid of them 
and maybe we should not be cutting the 
good ones by 2 or 4 percent. Certainly in 
income security, we are going to hear 
from these people on social security and 
the other people on welfare and so forth 
that we are cutting too deeply. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes. I will be happy to 

ield. 

4 Mr. GIAIMO. You know, in the com- 
mittee the other day, there was a pro- 
posal supported by the gentleman from 
Ohio and some others in the minority, 
by the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. Hott) that we reduce the deficit 
from $648 billion down to $623 billion. 
That is even more than what we are sug- 
gesting as a reduction. The gentleman 
cannot argue both sides of this issue. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say to my chair- 
man, I am not arguing both sides. As I 
indicated to the gentleman just before I 
concluded my previous statement, I am 
not talking about any particular func- 
tions or any particular figures. I am say- 
ing that in all fairness to the new admin- 
istration, the second concurrent budget 
resolution should have been put off until 
January, until they had an opportunity 
to take a look at it. Maybe they would 
have come up with $635 billion. Maybe 
they would have come up with $625 bil- 
lion, but they ought to have had an op- 
portunity to take a look at it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. They had that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. LATTA. I have talked to Mr. 
Weinberger and they have a list that 
they want considered by this Congress 
and since they are going to have to live 
with this budget resolution for 9 months, 
unless we come up with a third concur- 
rent budget resolution, which I am here 
and now predicting this Congress will 
undoubtedly come up with, they ought 
to have an opportunity to have some 
input. 

O 1330 

Mr. MATTOX. I wanted to make sure 
the Members know that the new admin- 
istration did have input into this budget. 

Mr. LATTA. They did? 

Mr. MATTOX. Yes. They had input 
in it. Mr. Reagan throughout the cam- 
paign. both preelection and postelection 
campaigning indicated that he could cut 
this budget by 2 percent. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say to my friend, 
since he brings up that Mr. Reagan indi- 
cated that he could cut it 2 percent, he 
was not talking about cutting all pro- 
grams; he was talking about cutting the 
total amount being recommended in the 
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budget resolutions. He was not talking 
about taking 2 percent from every single 
program. He was talking about getting 
into programs specifically, and there is a 
difference. 

As I indicated to the gentleman and to 
the House, they ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of some of these bad 
programs that we do not need, that are 
wasting money. 

Mr. MATTOX. If the gentleman will 
yield further to me? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MATTOX. It is my understanding, 
and from what my reading has been of 
what Mr. Reagan indicated, he indicated 
he was going to cut a minimum of 2 per- 
cent from fraud and waste without going 
into the heart of those programs. But 
should he want to go into the heart of 
some of these programs, we are setting 
a ceiling; and I am sure of this, if the 
new President is able to prevail upon 
this Congress to cut these programs 
lower, and it comes out to a much lower 
amount, I think he is going to find the 
Budget Committee is going to be happy. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say in the past 
that they have not been very happy to 
cut programs. 

Mr. MATTOX. I think the Budget 
Committee would be very happy if we 
thought we could prevail. 

Mr. LATTA. But we have been kind 
of lonesome on our side in looking for 
reductions. 

Mr. MATTOX. I would remind the 
gentleman that he is one of the few that 
at times has acted rather responsibly 
toward the budget process. If the gen- 
tleman can get the rest of his colleagues 
on his side of the aisle, I will guarantee 
that he is going to get some on this side 
of the aisle that will gladly cut some of 
these programs and cut them deeply, 
and I assure the gentleman that I will 
be voting with him to do that. But I will 
say that I think the gentleman is going 
to have a tough time with the new Presi- 
dent in meeting just his basic commit- 
ment of 2 percent. If he can get more, 
that is fine. I hope he can, and I will be 
supporting him if he can. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say to my friend 
that I have heard it said we are handing 
the new administration a budgetary time 
bomb. 

I do not know whether we are or 
whether we are not. But I do not want 
to look at this figure of $648 billion and 
then come along and say, “Well, we can 
get by with $631 billion by achieving a 
4-percent cut in all of these functions 
with the exception of a few such as 
defense and a couple of others.” I think 
Mr. Reagan has an opportunity with 
this new administration, a new Senate, 
and recently some more help in this 
Congress toward fiscal restraint about 
doing something about some of these 
programs that ought to be terminated 
period, and not just keeping them in be- 
ing by taking off 2 or 4 percent from 
them. I think that is the proper way to 
go. But we do not have the votes to do 
that. So that is just water over the dam. 
But I do not think this is proper. 

I might say that the argument is 
heard that we have an obligation under 
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the law to pass a budget resolution. Cer- 
tainly we did. We argued here in Sep- 
tember that by September 15 the law 
said we ought to do something about 
this, clearly. But we did not get any 
response from the other side other than 
the fact that we ought to wait until after 
the election. We waited and now we 
have the country speaking out in no un- 
certain terms that they want some re- 
ductions, they want to do something 
about this exploding spending spree that 
we have been on in this Congress for so 
long, and hopefully we can do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to my friend from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I just would 
like to commend the gentleman on his 
reelection. 

Mr. LATTA. I would like to commend 
the gentleman also on his reelection. 

Having said that, I reluctantly find 
myself, once again, in the position of op- 
posing the budget resolution our distin- 
guished chairman has brought out of the 
Budget Committee. My opposition stems 
not from the sums themselves in this 
resolution, but rather from the fact, as 
I have already stated, I believe the con- 
sideration of any budget resolution in 
this lameduck, 96th Congress is ill- 
advised and inappropriate. 

Just let me explain that during Sep- 
tember and early October when the Con- 
gress was in session the majority leader- 
ship of this House used every excuse 
under the sun to muster ways and means 
of avoiding the passage of the second 
budget resolution, even though the law 
specifically required we act by Septem- 
ber 15. The reason for this intentional 
inaction was no secret to anybody. The 
majority did not want to admit that the 
budget it had passed last June had be- 
come a budget deep in deficit only a few 
months later, and they especially did not 
want this fact known too loudly and too 
far across the land before the election. 
I can understand that. 

But at that time my friend, the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, argued 
that the House could not consider a sec- 
ond budget resolution until after it had 
completed action on the omnibus re- 
conciliation bill. I agreed with him then 
and I still agree with him. We should 
not consider a budget resolution until 
we have passed the $10 billion worth of 
Savings in the reconciliation bill. 


Unfortunately, apparently the chair- 
man has changed his position from last 
September and we are now considering 
the second budget resolution without 
first having passed the omnibus recon- 
ciliation bill. 

Had this past election given President 
Jimmy Carter 4 more years in the White 
House and had the Democrats main- 
tained a majority in the other body and 
suffered only modest losses in the House, 
then I would probably be joining the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. GIA- 
mmo) in urging passage of a second 
budget resolution in this lameduck ses- 
sion of this Congress. But under those 
circumstances it would have been ap- 
propriate for the Democrats to fashion 
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licy for the new Congress and 
tun reelected President because their 
economic policy would have been ap- 
proved by the voters of this country. 

My colleagues and I know this is not 
the case. It would be ungracious of me 
to dwell on the scope and the magnitude 
of the people’s repudiation of the ma- 
jority economic policies other than to 
say it was devastating and nearly com- 
plete. The voters made clear in over- 
whelming numbers that they wanted a 
change, and a change in economic pol- 
ar a very great extent the voters de- 
cided this last election on economic 
grounds and in doing so they favored 
by a substantial margin the programs 
and policies of the Republican rather 
than the Democratic Party. 

In short, this 96th Congress no longer 
enjoys the support and the confidence 
of the American people and, therefore, 
should not be attempting to dictate the 
economic game plan for the 97th Con- 
gress and the new President-elect. 

I know we will hear arguments that 
failure to pass this budget resolution will 
lead to the collapse of the congressional 
budget process and so on and so forth. 
Do not believe that for a moment. 

Over the past 5 years the majority 
party has folded, bent, mutilated the 
budget process any time it was needed 
to accommodate their pet spending pro- 
grams or appeared politically expedient. 
If we were concerned about curbing the 
big spending appetites of this Congress, 
then we should have passed the budget 
back in September so we could have 
curbed this last-minute spending spree 
this lame duck Congress is now engaged 
in. 

We are being told somehow it is im- 
portant to have a budget resolution in 
effect during the period of time after 
the 96th Congress adjourns and before 
the new President and the 97th Con- 
gress takes office. I consider that non- 
sense. What we are really being asked 
to do is to tie the hands of the new Presi- 
dent and the new Congress. If we are 
really to believe all of this rhetoric about 
cutting spending, then the best thing 
this Congress could do would be to drop 
everything and devote its full energy to 
passing the omnibus reconciliation bill. 

Nothing of consequence will happen if 
we put the budget resolution over to the 
new Congress. But should we fail to pass 
the reconciliation bill, it will die along 
with the 96th Congress. It will have no 
standing whatsoever in the 97th Con- 
gress and we will have to start over from 
ground zero. I consider that to be a real 
economic disaster. Should the reconcili- 
ation bill not pass in this Congress, then 
immediately we add $10 billion to the 
deficit. That, I will say to my friend, 
will have a much more devastating effect 
on interest rates, capital investment, and 
inflation than merely postponing the 
budget resolution ever could have. 

oO 1340 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEMP. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's yielding. I just wanted to rise and 
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support his statement and his position, 
and express my appreciation for his 
leadership on this issue. I could not 
agree more. The budget is hemorrhaging. 
The credit markets and financial markets 
are very skittish about what the Con- 
gress is going to do to the budget. Not 
only is the budget out of control in terms 
of 1981, as the gentleman just pointed 
out, but 1981's budget authority has an 
impact on spending in fiscal year 1982 
and on into 1983. It seems to me highly 
reasonable and responsible and prudent 
for this body to wait, as the gentleman 
suggested, until the new administration 
gets a chance to make some important 
decisions on the last three-quarters of 
the fiscal year 1981 budget. The new ad- 
ministration also deserves a chance ta 
take a look at it together with the 1982 
budget. The credit markets, and par- 
ticularly long-term interest rates, are 
severely affected by this out-of-control 
budget process. If we are truly to bring 
down long-term interest rates and 
achieve our goals of restoring full em- 
ployment without inflation, I agree with 
the gentleman that it is absolutely im- 
perative for the new administration to 
be able to act immediately to restrain 
spending in 1981. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEMP. I would just conclude by 
thanking the gentleman again and sug- 
gesting that, if we truly want to restore 
budget restraint it is likewise absolutely 
necessary to get the economy growing 
again through tax and regulatory re- 
form. Until we get economic growth up, 
and get inflation down, there is ulti- 
mately no way to bring about significant 
long-term restraint in Federal payments 
tied to the rates of inflation and unem- 
ployment, and the prudent budgeting 
that is a prerequisite for stabilizing this 
Nation’s economy and its currency again. 

I thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment. I look forward to working with 
him on this policy. 

Mr. LATTA. I want to thank my friend 
from New York and commend him for 
the leadership he has shown in this area 
over the past several years since he has 
been in the Congress and for pointing 
out the very pitfalls that we now are 
confronted with in this Nation. 

We need to do the thing that the gen- 
tleman has advocated for so long. Let me 
say about all of this borrowing, our first 
concurrent resolution put the public debt 
at $935 billion; but here in this resolu- 
tion, it has to go to $971 billion—a $971 
billion public debt limit. That is down 
from $985 billion as forecast by the res- 
elution that we had presented to us in 
the Committee on the Budget. 

We are in a perilous state in our econ- 
omy and we have to do something about 
it. Let me turn for a few moments to 
the budget resolution now before us. Our 
distinguished chairman has already told 
us about how it calls for spending cuts 
of $17 billion. Mind you, these spending 
cuts are out of a projected 1981 spending 
total of $648 billion which is $35 billion 
above the 1981 budget we adopted only 
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last June. Even with the so-called cuts, 
the budget is $18 billion above the level 
we set for ourselves in the first budget 
resolution. 

Far be it for me to object to reductions 
in the rate of growth of Federal spend- 
ing, but cutting or restraining growth of 
spending is really not the issue here. 
Looking at what the Committee on the 
Budget did after exempting Defense, in- 
terest and undistributed offsetting re- 
ceipts, it cut 4 percent—4 percent—out 
of every other function of the budget 
across the board. 

You and I know that in the middle of 
a fiscal year we cannot and should not 
make equal percentage reductions in 
every single program. As I pointed out, 
we ought to be terminating some of these 
programs in toto. Moreover, if the Com- 
mittee on the Budget was serious about 
actually making spending reductions of 
$17 billion, it would have provided the 
means for the Congress and the new 
President to make those savings; but does 
the Committee on the Budget order the 
committees of the Congress, through rec- 
onciliation, to make the $17 billion worth 
of cuts? The answer is simply no. It does 
not. 

It does not even require the Congress 
to pass the $10 billion reconciliation bill 
left over from the first resolution. Did 
the Committee on the Budget recommend 
that the President be given powers to 
reserve and impound funds to help 
achieve the $17 billion in savings? Again 
the answer is clearly no. 

These last two problems I will attempt 
to remedy as I pointed out in speaking on 
the rule when it comes time to offer 
amendments. Certainly I would hope that 
we would get some support on the ma- 
jority side for these two corrective actions 
that must be taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. GIAIMO). 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, it is 
extremely important for the House to 
adopt this budget resolution. In urging 
that the House do that, I would like to 
respond to some of the arguments that 
have been raised here, because I, frankly, 
for the life of me do not understand why 
for the first time we do not have both 
Republicans and Democrats joined to- 
gether in supporting what I think is a 
budget resolution that makes a great 
deal of sense. It makes a great deal of 
sense. It recognizes not only the impor- 
tance of getting a budget resolution in 
place, but in fact reaches out and says, 
“We do have to look at proposed spend- 
ing reductions that the new administra- 
tion is going to offer.” 

What is wrong with that? That is, in 
fact, the joining of the hands to say we 
do need to reduce this budget by $17 
billion in order to get the deficit down to 
roughly $25 billion. It acknowledges 
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what President-elect Reagan has said 
with regard to a 2-percent reduction. It 
says, “Let us hear his recommendations.” 

I think it is extremely important that 
for the first time, as a symbol of the 
willingness of the Congress to work to- 
gether in trying to get budget discipline, 
we do join together, that we do recog- 
nize the proposals that he and his ad- 
ministration will be making, and that we 
do incorporate them in the Budget Reso- 
lution for 1981. That is what this budget 
resolution does. That is what this budget 
resolution does. 

The argument is made, “Let us wait 
and adopt a budget resolution in this 
session of Congress.” If that is done, that 
essentially undercuts the budget process 
entirely. I know the budget process has 
been mutilated in parts. We should have 
had a second budget resolution in place 
as of September 15; but surely that does 
not justify destroying the process itself. 
If we do not have a second budget reso- 
lution in place by the time we have con- 
cluded this session, there will be no 
ceilings in terms of the Committee on 
Appropriations, so that they, in fact, 
could exceed any ceilings that were es- 
tablished by the first budget resolution. 

If we do not pass a budget resolution, 
there is, in fact, a point of order that 
could lie against adjournment of the 
Congress. The reality is that we need, 
under the Budget Act, to complete action 
on a second budget resolution or we do 
not have a budget process. We do not 
have a budget process. The reality is are 
we really going to take up a second budg- 
et resolution in February when we should 
be starting work on the budget resolution 
for fiscal year 1982? That is what we 
ought to be focusing on then; and that 
is why this resolution should be in place. 
It can be modified. We will probably 
have, most likely, a third budget resolu- 
tion. That is the place to modify any kind 
of budget resolution for 1981. 

I would urge on the Members from a 
procedural point of view, from a Budget 
Act point of view, to adopt a second 
budget resolution so that we get it in 
place. 

Second, it can be modified. What we 
have said here is the President-elect has 
made a recommendation for roughly a 
$17 billion reduction, roughly $13 billion 
off the deficit. We are prepared to hear 
his recommendations as to where those 
cuts ought to come from, and that legiti- 
mately is an area that the President- 
elect will want to address. As a matter of 
fact, his advisers and the President-elect 
are addressing that issue today, and I 
commend him for that. We want to listen 
to those recommendations, and that is 
what this resolution provides. It says to 
President Reagan and to his administra- 
tion, come forward to the Congress with 
your proposals, with your recommenda- 
tions as to where these reductions can 
take place, and we will listen. Want to 
work with you in trying to achieve those 
reductions. 

Let me assure the Members of Con- 
gress there were members of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget who were not satis- 
fied with the $38 billion deficit. 
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Many of us were preparing proposals 
to reduce that deficit because we felt the 
House would not adopt it or the Congress 
would not adopt it. But we had the op- 
portunity, with the President-elect hav- 
ing set a 2-percent reduction, to say, 
“Let us take his proposals, let us take 
his recommendation and incorporate it 
into this budget resolution. He has said 
we can get a 2-percent reduction based 
on waste, fraud, and abuse. Let us build 
that into this resolution.” 

Let me read from the language of the 
report itself, which I think says it more 
clearly than anything else. 

President-elect Reagan's statement on 
spending cuts amounts to a 2 percent reduc- 
tion in spending outlays. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. The language of the 
report continues: 

He contends that this reduction can be 
made by elimination of fraud, waste and 
abuse without cutting actual spending pro- 
grams. The committee's recommendation is 
consistent with the proposal of President- 
elect Reagan. It will give him the oppor- 
tunity to translate his budgetary program 
into administrative reality. If it should turn 
out, however, that the Reagan administra- 
tion is unable to realize these reductions 
solely through the elimination of fraud, 
waste and abuse, it will be necessary to cut 
programs or adjust budget resolution fig- 
ures on a third budget resolution in fiscal 
year 1981. 


Frankly, that says it all. That says it 
all. We are prepared to accept his rec- 
ommendation on waste, fraud and abuse, 
but we also recognize if he cannot make 
it there, then we will have to cut pro- 
grams and he will then be able to make 
those recommendations as a part of a 
third budget resolution. 

So, first of all, the budget process is 
essential, in terms of getting that sec- 
ond concurrent resolution in place. Sec- 
ond, it provides the flexibility to the new 
administration to make their recommen- 
dations. 

Third, let me speak specifically to 
the issue of reconciliation. Reconciliation 
is now operating on the same track as the 
budget resolution. We have had 8 
committees of the House and 9 com- 
mittees of the Senate meeting in 12 sub- 
conferences on reconciliation in order to 
try to come up with $10 billion in sav- 
ings. Let me say that 8 of those sub- 
conferences have concluded, that we are 
only looking at 4 subconferences, and in 
2 of those areas we expect that they will 
be resolved within the day. There are 
only four outstanding areas. One relates 
to the highway program and the Public 
Works Committees. We expect that that 
will be resolved today. The second area 
relates to the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. That committee will be 
meeting tomorrow, and we expect a reso- 
lution with regard to that conference. 
The third conference, which relates to 
nutrition, reductions in Education and 
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Labor, will be meeting this afternoon at 
4 o'clock, and we fully expect the reso- 
lution on that subconference. 

The last is Ways and Means, and the 
staff of Ways and Means and the Fi- 
nance Committee are meeting today to 
develop, hopefully, a compromise in that 
area. 

We are hopeful we can complete rec- 
onciliation, in terms of agreements, 
certainly by the end of this week. 

So reconciliation is moving on the 
same track as this budget resolution. 
Both are together. Both are important. 
Both need to be maintained in their 
tracks. Obviously, if reconciliation fails, 
there is no question that we have hurt 
the budget process. There is $10 billion 
out there. If those $10 billion are not 
passed, then we have a 40 percent in- 
crease in the deficit immediately. $10 
billion will be added. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
also to commend him for his work in 
this area on reconciliation. He has 
worked tirelessly. The gentleman has 
seen the amendment I will be offering on 
reconciliation and, as we talked earlier, 
hopefully, we will have his support for 
that. 

Mr. PANETTA. As I stated to the 
gentleman, the amendment that says 
we ought not to adjourn this Congress 
sine die until we pass reconciliation, Iam 
fully in accord with. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PANETTA. And I will support it. 

The important point is that if recon- 
ciliation does not pass, it will not only 
add to the deficit, but we lose a very im- 
portant budget tool. Whether it is Presi- 
dent Carter or President Reagan, I do 
not care who it is, the fact is that we 
will not be able to implement reductions 
unless we get committees in the Con- 
gress to do their job. Reconciliation is 
the one tool, the one tool that says to 
committees, “Come uv with a set amount 
of savings, review those programs and 
implement those savings, in terms of the 
targets that are established.” 

This is the first time in budget history 
that we are using reconciliation as a 
tool, and it has to work. It has to work 
if the budget process will work. Other- 
wise, we are talking about restoring the 
impoundment powers to the President. 
There is no question about that. If we 
cannot do our job. If we cannot imple- 
ment the budget process, if we cannot 
implement reconciliation, then we ought 
to hand it to the President because we 
cannot do it. 

So it is important. in terms of the role 
of Congress as the third branch, in im- 
plementing budget discipline, to pass 
this concurrent budget resolution and to 
also pass reconciliation. I think we have 
the opportunity here for the first time 
to move together with the administration 
toward budget discivline, toward show- 
ing the country that we are sincere 
about controlling spending and about 
directing our country in the future. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land (Mrs. HOLT). 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr: Chairman, we have 
been through horrendous years of run- 
away budgets that have imposed terri- 
ble inflation and tax burdens on the 
American people and strangled the econ- 
omy. I would remind the House that we: 
have just completed a fiscal year in 
which Federal spending increased by $85 
billion, or 15 percent. 

Some Members like to talk in lofty 
terms about supporting the budget proc- 
ess, but I would remind the House that 
a process is only as good as the imple- 
mentation of it and the results it pro- 
duces. 

The 96th Congress has utterly failed 
to exercise any reasonable level of con- 
trol of Federal spending. Spending ex- 
ploded, and so did the hopes and dreams 
of millions of Americans caught in the 
waves of inflation, taxation, and eco- 
nomic stagnation. Look at the prime 
rate today. We at least have to send a 
signal that we are concerned. 

The people spoke loudly on this sub- 
ject in the November 4 election, voting 
to sweep away the incumbent adminis- 
tration. As the gentleman from Ohio 
said this lameduck session of the old 
Congress should not be trying at this 
late date to make fiscal policy for the 
new administration and the new Con- 
gress that will take over in January. 

With respect to the 1981 budget res- 
olution before us, I have several observa- 
tions. It is $18 billion higher than the 
first budget resolution we adopted last 
spring, it is not a cut, and it ought to 
be laid to rest without further ado. We 
felt no urgency to pass a second resolu- 
tion by September 15 which is required 
by law. 

The chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee said it represents a 2-percent cut, but 
not enough people are asking this ques- 
tion: “A cut from what?” 

Allow me to trace the awful history. 
We adopted a first budget resolution for 
1981 with outlays of $614 billion. Then 
the administration presented us with a 
July estimate that 1981 spending would 
actually reach $634 billion. Then, last 
week, the House Budget Committee ma- 
jority offered us a spending estimate of 
$649 billion, up $35 billion from the first 
resolution. 

I am pleased that that was too much 
for our chairman. I am pleased that he 
proposed to cut it by $17 billion, bringing 
the sum down to $632 billion, but keep 
in mind that it is not a real cut. It is 
not only $18 billion higher than the 
spending envisioned by our first budget 
resolution, but is $53 billion over last 
year’s outlays. 


President-elect Reagan has spoken of 
bringing it down to about $620 billion, 
which is $12 billion less than the sum 
approved by the Budget Committee ma- 
jority. I believe the House should wait 
to review the new President’s Proposals 
before adopting a second budget resolu- 
tion for 1981. We should let the new 
Congress work its will on the proposals 
of the new President. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GRAMM). 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, this 
spring we passed a budget resolution. 
Many of us went out into the country- 
side and trumpeted the fact that we had 
balanced the budget. We all knew that 
was not true. The day before we passed 
it, the Speaker said that the deficit would 
be $25 billion. When the Budget Com- 
mittee came back to doits job, a job that 
should have been done before we ad- 
journed to go home for the elections, that 
deficit turned out to be not $25 billion, 
but $38.4 billion. 

We now have a proposal before us to 
begin with a $38.4 billion deficit and 
make a 2-percent across-the-board cut. 
Many are startled to hear Members 
sitting on the Republican side of the aisle 
say, “We are opposed to that 2-percent 
cut.” 

It sounds awfully self-righteous to 
hear people who have consistently voted 
for more spending in this Congress talk- 
ing about making a 2-percent cut. What 
I would like to do here this afternoon is 
talk about why there is a hook in this 
2-percent cut; why it is a potential prob- 
lem or circumstance under which we 
might give our new President a hand 
grenade rather than a budget resolution. 
I would like to talk about a process under 
which I think those who are concerned 
about balancing the budget can support 
this budget resolution, can move through 
this lameduck session and go home so 
that the new Congress with a new man- 
date can do business here. 

When we talk about a 2-percent 
across-the-board cut beginning with the 
$38.4 billion deficit, we are going to ex- 
clude defense; we are going to exclude 
interest and offsetting receipts. So, we 
are talking about, in fact, a 3.58-percent 
cut in each category in terms of plan- 
ning totals. Now, you and I know that 
the only total that is binding is the ag- 
gregate total, but I would like to start 
out by explaining why this across-the- 
board cut will not work. 

Let us just take two categories: Health 
and income security. In health, in terms 
of our new budget totals on which these 
cuts would be made, we have controllable 
outlays of only $4.5 billion. 

We are talking about a cut in outlays 
of $2.5 billion. That is a 55-percent cut 
that we are proposing in controllables 
under the health function. Who here be- 
lieves that we are going to make a 55- 
percent cut in the controllables under 
the health function? I suspect nobody 
does. 


In the 600 function, income security, 
we are talking about, with this 3.58-per- 
cent cut across-the-board. $8.9 billion in 
cuts in income security. There are only 
$16.9 billion of controllables in income 
security. That is a 52-percent cut in in- 
come security. Who here believes that we 
are in fact, by the time we adopt a real- 
istic budget and by the time we pass 
appropriations, going to cut income 
security controllables by 52 percent? I 
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personally do not. There may be others 
who do. 

The problem with this budget is not in 
the budget itself. I believe the President 
can put out a program to cut 2 percent 
from the budget. I think double that 
amount could be cut, but I do not believe 
it can be cut across-the-board. The real 
danger here, the real hook in this whole 
proposition, is that if we pass this budget 
resolution and if we use this resolution 
as a guideline for passing appropria- 
tions, we are going to pass appropria- 
tions for the health and income secu- 
rity functions that everybody in this 
House knows are underfunded; func- 
tions that we know are going to run out 
of money at the end of the year; func- 
tions where funds are going to have to 
be raised. 

On the other hand, I submit that in 
other areas, by passing appropriation 
bills on the basis of this budget, we are 
overfunding many areas of this budget, 
areas that will have to be cut more than 
3.58 percent in order to have a realistic 
chance of cutting the $17 billion target. 
Many of these areas have experienced 
significant growth since the first budget 
resolution. 

If we look at where the deficit has 
grown to prior to the across-the-board 
cut, international affairs is up by over 
13 percent. I submit that if this Congress 
is forced to cut the budget, that is where 
many of the cuts are going to be. 

Community and regional development, 
up by over 25 percent from the first 
budget resolution. I submit that is an 
area that is going to be cut. And finally, 
general purpose fiscal assistance is up by 
over 12 percent, and that is an area that 
is going to be cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the chairman 
for yielding the time. 

I think there is a solution to this proc- 
ess. I personally feel that I can support 
this second budget resolution to save the 
Budget Act, to impose a budget which 
calls for a 2-percent reduction. I do not 
see any danger in the budget resolution 
itself, but I see great danger in passing 
these appropriation bills because, in 
passing these appropriation bills at these 
levels, we are underfunding income secu- 
rity; we are underfunding health; we 
are overfunding categories that are going 
to have to be cut, and our new President 
is going to be forced to go with rescission. 
I submit that rescissions are going to be 
difficult to implement if we pass the 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I think the gentleman 
is making some good points here, and 
I want to make it eminently clear that 
we understand what is being said and 
what we are doing. You know that a 
budget resolution in fact does not ac- 
complish reductions or add-ons in spend- 
ing. They have to be done by the ap- 
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propriation committees, is that not 
right? 

Mr. GRAMM. Yes, sir, they do. 

Mr. GIAIMO. You also know that what 
is binding in our resolution is the ag- 
gregate number, not the functional 
breakdown. 

Mr. GRAMM. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. And we, in our across- 
the-board efforts, removed defense and 
interest and offsetting receipts. Then 
we arbitrarily applied it across the 
board to the programs that were left. 
You realize that does not preclude the 
President or the spending committees 
from making the cuts elsewhere, is that 
not so? 

Mr. GRAMM. My concern, Mr. Chair- 
man, is basically this: My concern is 
that if we pass this budget resolution 
with a commitment, or in fact a like- 
lihood, that we are going to pass ap- 
propriation bills, that those appropria- 
tion bills will come in at levels that 
are unsustainable in health and income 
security, and that are above levels that 
the House will ultimately choose in cut- 
ting the $17 billion, and I am concerned, 
therefore, that it will put the new Presi- 
dent in a position of trying to go back 
and to rescind those appropriation bills. 

What I would like to propose is that 
we pass the budget resolution, and that 
we pass the continuing resolution to be 
in effect to the end of March. This 
would be a clear signal to many of these 
bureaus that cuts are coming from the 
new President. The President would be 
starting fresh. I believe the 2-percent 
cut can be made, but I do not want to 
bind the President with appropriation 
bills and put him in a position of try- 
ing to make the cuts before the money 
is spent; putting him in a position of 
having to rescind. 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, you realize that when we 
pass the budget resolution, we give a 
lump-sum allocation to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is not so much for 
Defense and so much for Agriculture and 
so much for income security. It is a total 
lump-sum appropriation to the full Ap- 
propriations Committee, which then is 
free to break it down as it wishes among 
the various functions. Their hands are 
not tied. 

I understand your problem and I re- 
spect your concern. You are suggesting 
that we pass this resolution, and you are 
also suggesting that we should carry on 
with a continuing resolution rather than 
to complete action on any of the appro- 
priation bills in the coming days and 
weeks—this year, let us say. Certainly, 
you are suggesting that none of the ma- 
jor appropriation bills with heavy sums 
of money be enacted into law because it 
would be more difficult for the President 
to set up his rescission and deferral 
programs. 
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Of course, he is going to have that 
problem irrespective of this budget 
resolution. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the President will be in a 
stronger position with a continuing ap- 
propriations bill which is terminated 
and which will send a signal to all agen- 
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cies of Government that a new budget is 
going to be written. I think that will 
represent an impediment to their spend- 
ing, in advance, in anticipation of the 
cuts that might come. 

I think we give the President a new 
slate. I think that is what the American 
people want. We want to save the budget 
process. The American people want to 
give the new President a chance to make 
the cuts. 

I think my colleagues would agree that 
those cuts probably cannot be made 
across-the-board. When the President 
said he could find 2 percent, I do not 
think the President was saying he could 
find it in every category. I believe there 
are those in this body who would be con- 
cerned about tying the President’s hands 
who could very willingly and enthusias- 
tically support this budget resolution if 
they were assured that we would operate 
on a continuing resolution and we would 
adopt no appropriations bills in the lame- 
duck session. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMM. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I cannot give my col- 
leagues any assurances, as you well know, 
as to what will happen in the appropria- 
tions process and the continuing resolu- 
tion which will be forthcoming. However, 
I dare say from what we have learned 
and heard and read, it is highly question- 
able that many of the appropriations 
bills will be enacted into law this week 
and the week that we will be in session 
in December. In that case there would 
have to be a continuing resolution. If 
there is one, there is no question in my 
mind that this Budget Act makes provi- 
sion, with the ceilings, to continue the 
operations of the Government on con- 
tinuing resolutions into May. 

Mr. GRAMM. Would the gentleman be 
supportive of that procedure? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Well, I would have to 
say that I would much prefer that Con- 
gress did its business and completed all 
its work. That would mean adopting all 
its appropriations bills. However, having 
said that, I think it is totally unrealistic 
in the days remaining. I do not think 
that Congress will, in fact, adopt many 
of the appropriations left to be con- 
sidered, particularly in the Senate. 

So, as a practical matter, I think you 
are going to have to have a continuing 
resolution to cover a very large portion 
of the unfinished appropriations. 

Mr. GRAMM. I would like to conclude 
by saying I could enthusiastically sup- 
port this budget if I had assurance that 
we would operate on continuing resolu- 
tions. However, if we are going to adopt 
appropriations bills using this budget as 
a vehicle, I think it represents an im- 
pediment to the President. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Rupp). 

Mr. RUDD. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding. I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Texas last 
in the well for a reasonable and respon- 
sible statement with regard to this 
budget resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, it is certainly not re- 
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sponsible for a lameduck Congress to 
fashion a budgetary straitjacket for 
the new incoming Reagan administra- 
tion and the 97th Congress. 

This resolution supposedly will allow 
the new administration to cut 2 per- 
cent in waste, fraud, and abuse from 
existing Federal programs. 

However, that 2-percent cut has been 
written into a budget that is $52.1 billion 
or 10.3 percent higher in projected out- 
lays and $81 billion or 15.4 percent 
higher in projected taxes than the third 
1980 budget resolution passed by Con- 
gress last June. 

Congress should not insist upon pass- 
ing the binding congressional budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 right now. 

Rather, Congress should allow the 
97th Congress to enact its own budget. 

If this resolution is passed, we should 
also provide the Reagan administration 
with some greater flexibility than the so- 
called 2-percent cut for waste, fraud, 
and abuse. 

The Reagan administration will need 
tools with which to cut much greater 
amounts of Federal spending. 

We should allow the new President to 
reserve funds authorized and appropri- 
ated by this Congress through adoption 
of the proposed Republican substitute, 
that will suspend for 1 year title 10 of 
the Budget Control and Impoundment 
Act of 1974. 

Why should the President-elect and 
his administration be required to spend 
all funds for programs authorized and 
funded by a Congress whose economic 
policies have just been repudiated at the 
polls by the American people? 

Elementary fairness would seem to dic- 
tate that we give the new incoming ad- 
ministration the greatest possible 
amount of needed flexibility to reduce 
Federal Government spending. 

This proposed 1-year suspension of 
title 10 of the Budget Act, which pro- 
hibits the President’s reservation of 
funds authorized and appropriated by 
Congress, would provide such flexibility. 

Certainly if the fiscal year 1981 budget 
is to be finalized by the 96th Congress it 
must be done with the firm understand- 
ing that the $10 billion reconciliation 
package is also adopted before the end 
of this Congress. 

Unless the Democrat leadership can 
give us its solemn pledge that the recon- 
ciliation bill will be enacted into law be- 
fore the 96th Congress adjourns sine die, 
this budget resolution should be defeated. 

As a member of the House Budget 
Committee I am greatly disappointed in 
the refusal of the majority to acknowl- 
edge the possibility of savings through 
major reform of runaway social welfare 
spending programs. 

For example, refusal to press for major 
reform of the $10 billion food stamp 
program has contributed to making a 
farce of the committee’s work and the 
Budget Act. 

In the next session of Congress, I hope 
that much greater attention will be paid 
to the enormous need for legislative sav- 
ings, especially in the overbloated social 
welfare spending programs, 

We should also recognize the need for 
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a firm limit on Federal spending as a 
percentage of gross national product. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Matrox). 

Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the second budget resolu- 
tion. I believe it is extremely important 
that we pass this resolution with as little 
partisan wrangle as possible. It has 
always been the responsibility of the 
Congress to set forth plans for the fiscal 
year. No amount of rhetoric about man- 
dates or election returns, election results, 
is really going to alter that fundamental 
responsibility. 

This resolution provides the flexibility 
for the new administration to meet its 
preimposed campaign commitments. It 
calls for a tax cut, an increase in defense 
spending, a reduction in spending based 
upon elimination of waste, fraud, abuse, 
and a substantially lower deficit than 
originally estimated. 

This plan is not set in concrete. It can 
be altered and changed to accommodate 
the future plans of the next Congress or 
the next administration when they have 
the lawful responsibility to make those 
plans. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members, though, that there are some 
disturbing clouds that are on the political 
horizon. There are those in the Reagan 
transition team who are now making 
plans to talk about the cutting of social 
security benefits and other kinds of ben- 
efits. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to tell my col- 
leagues, this budget cannot be balanced 
on the backs of our senior citizens and on 
the backs of those people who are on 
retirement incomes. It cannot be done 
and it should not be done. I hope my 
Democratic colleagues will make sure it 
does not happen. I hope the new advisers 
to President-elect Reagan will take a 
closer look at the budget, and perhaps 
they already have, because they will find 
it is really hard to make those 2-percent 
cuts they are talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that they 
would get on with finding the waste they 
are talking about. But it appears we are 
already seeing one campaign pledge 
reneged on and that is the pledge to try 
to balance the budget and make these 2- 
percent cuts on waste, fraud, and abuse. 
I submit that it is going to be a hard 
thing to do. The Committee on the 
Budget has provided a window through 
which the new administration can make 
those recommendations. I hope they can 
find some of the fraud, waste, and abuse 
and also some of the programs that are 
not working, but for goodness’ sakes, let 
us not do it on the backs of the senior 
citizens. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. SHUSTER). 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day the Republican Policy Committee 
met to review this whole matter. We 
came to the conclusion that this budget 
resolution is a meaningless exercise un- 
less the new administration is given the 
tools so that it can really deal with these 
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issues, unless there are teeth put into 
this mechanism. We believe that without 
reconciliation and without giving the 
new Reagan administration l-year im- 
poundment capability, this is just 
another futile exercise. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told this sets a 
ceiling. Well, without the teeth it is some 
ceiling. We had a $613 billion first budget 
resolution. We had a $633 billion second 
budget resolution from the Senate and 
then a $649 billion proposed second 
budget resolution before the so-called 2- 
percent cut. So in the matter of just 
months we are faced with $36 billion in 
increased spending and, of course, a 
2-percent cut is not really an across- 
the-board 2-percent cut at all, as the 
distinguished ranking member from 
Ohio has pointed out. 

We think if the House is really serious 
in giving the President the tools to con- 
trol spending, they would support the 
amendments which are going to be of- 
fered by the distinguished ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Budget. Un- 
less those amendments are adopted, that 
of both reconciliation and of 1-year im- 
poundment capability, we think that this 
resolution should not be passed and that 
instead we should give the new Reagan 
administration the opportunity to come 
forward with their own proposals. After 
all, what is the rush now? Many of us 
were in the well here last summer and 
early fall pointing out that September 
15, before the beginning of the fiscal 
year, was the time to pass a second 
budget resolution, not now in a lame- 
duck Congress where over 60 Members 
of the Congress will not be returning; 
not now when a new administration has 
been elected. We are already into this 
new fiscal year. We will be 4 months into 
the new fiscal year before Governor 
Reagan, President-elect Reagan, takes 
Office. It will take at least another 2 
months to get the Congress to act on his 
proposal, so we are looking at 6 months. 

We were told by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Budget this lameduck Congress—I think 
Iam quoting the gentleman accurately— 
that, while we passed the resolution, it 
“leaves it to the new Congress and the 
new President to say where the cuts 
should come.” 

If we are going to leave it to the new 
Congress and to the new President to say 
where the cuts should come from, why 
do we not simply leave it to the President 
and the new Congress to deal with this 
whole question of the budget for next 
year as best he can, even though we 
readily say that we will be 4 to 6 months 
into the budget. 

Unless teeth are put into this, this is a 
meaningless exercise. Rather than adopt 
a meaningless exercise, if these amend- 
ments to be offered by my distinguished 
friend from Ohio are not passed, then I 
respectfully say this budget resolution 
should be defeated. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr, JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this budget 
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resolution and strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. Chairman, this budget resolution 
sends out some very important signals. 
One of those signals is that this Con- 
gress has a spirit of cooperation with 
the incoming administration, that we 
want to work with this incoming Presi- 
dent in a mutual effort to bring our fiscal 
policy in line, to reduce those pressures 
on inflation. 

Second, this budget resolution is a 
signal that this Congress is responding 
positively to the overwhelming mandate 
of the American people in the election 
just a few days ago. 

I particularly want to pay tribute at 
this time to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Budget (Mr. 
Gtarmo). It was that gentleman’s wis- 
dom primarily which put this budget 
resolution together. It responds and co- 
operates with the President-elect in that 
after the election the President-elect and 
his advisers did state that 2 percent of 
the budget could be cut out, or a total of 
$13 billion. This budget resolution ac- 
commodates that statement precisely. In 
fact, since that time some of the advisers 
of the President-elect have said deeper 
budget cuts could be made. Clearly what 
that President-elect said can be accom- 
plished in this budget resolution. 

I have heard it said in the debate to- 
day that it would not be responsible for 
this Congress, a lameduck Congress, to 
deal with a budget resolution. I have 
heard it said that since the September 
15 deadline passed and the final budget 
resolution was not enacted, that we 
should just go on to the next Congress 
and deal with it at that time. 


I think this Congress has a respon- 
sibility under the law to deal with this 
final budget resolution this year before 
we adjourn. The fact that we missed the 
September 15 deadline is something that 
I think was wrong but we did not take 
it up at that point and I think on both 
sides of the aisle we know why. We were 
so far into the political season we could 
not reach a consensus on anything that 
was in the realm of reality. 


The fact that politics prevented it from 
being enacted by September 15 should 
not let us shirk our responsibilities under 
the law to pass a budget resolution before 
this Congress adjourns sine die. That is 
what the law says we ought to do and 
that is what we ought to do. 


I have also heard it said that this 
budget is higher bv z billions of dollars— 
what is it, $33 billion or so higher now 
than it was when the first budget reso- 
lution was passed last spring. The im- 
plication is that Congress has gone on 
some spending spree with massive new 
programs since the first budget resolu- 
tion was passed. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 


Mr. Chairman, the higher budget fig- 
ures are not due to the fact that Con- 
gress has been enacting new spending 
programs. If we look at it we find it is 
primarily due to three factors, most of 
which are based on assumptions, as- 
sumptions you have to make in a given 
period of time in order to construct a 
budget. One of those assumptions is what 
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will the unemployment rate be 18 months 
the road? 

go spring, the best advice this Com- 
mittee on the Budget received was that 
unemployment would be somewhere on 
the order of 7.5 percent through fiscal 
year 1981. Since that budget resolution, 
that unemployment prediction has been 
revised. For every 1 percent you miss un- 
employment projection, you miss the 
budget target by somewhere between $20 
billion and $25 billion. 

So we did miss by some, what the un- 
employment figure would be. However, I 
think the unemployment projection in 
this budget resolution is realistic. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget is higher 
for another reason: natural disasters. 
We had to assume that the historic 
spend-out rate on natural disasters 
would be approximately what it has been 
in the past. Well, it is going to be sub- 
stantially more since we could not an- 
ticipate the disaster payments brought 
on by Mount St. Helens. We could not 
anticipate the tremendous drought disas- 
ter in the entire West and Southwestern 
United States, and that created a higher 
budget figure. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, this spend-out 
rate on defense programs is higher than 
it was anticipated in the spring. 

Mr. Chairman, when we look at these 
higher figures it is not due to the fact 
that Congress went on a spending spree. 
It is due to the fact that on basic pro- 
grams that are already in the law, the 
assumptions that we anticipated in the 
spring proved to be somewhat in error 
in the fall. 

Mr. Chairman, this budget is indeed 
flexible. It, indeed, does accommodate an 
incoming administration. It does accom- 
modate a tax cut that can be further 
acted upon next year. It does accommo- 
date the 2-percent spending cut that the 
President-elect said could be achieved. 
I think it is our responsibility, our duty 
to send the signal to this country, to the 
financial markets that we are serious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Oklahoma 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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We are serious about our legal obliga- 
tions to put together a budget, and we 
should pass this budget resolution. 

Now even if we balance the budget 
this year, that is not the end of the game. 
What we need to do is set in place con- 
sistent spending restraint over a period 
of 5 years that will tell the financial 
markets, “You do not have to keep those 
interest rates so high to accommodate 
inflation, because your Government is 
dedicated to defeat inflation.” I hope 
that next year we will put that kind of 
long-term spending restraint in place. 

So I urge my colleagues to put politics 
aside, to pass this budget resolution and 
to give the flexibility and the coopera- 
tive spirit that is needed between Con- 
gress and the incoming President to deal 
responsibly with budget policies. 

Mr. REGULA, Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. REGULA. I commend the gentle- 
man for his comments on spending re- 
straints. My question is this: Given a 
choice, would the gentleman have pre- 
ferred that the restraint in the second 
resolution that is before us today have 
been selectively exercised on the func- 
tions rather than to be prorated on a 
percentage basis? 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Given a 
choice under these circumstances, I 
think we are doing it the right way that 
we provide the flexibility to the incoming 
administration, because we do not know 
and should not try to dictate to the new 
President where precisely these spending 
cuts should occur. I think we ought to 
have that latitude in the budget so that 
the new administration can deal with 
the precise spending cuts in their own 
fashion. 

Mr. REGULA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would not it have been 
a better choice to put the 2-percent cut 
in the allowance function rather than 
try to distribute it on the individual 
items with the exception of defense? 

Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Well, I do 
not necessarily agree with that. I think 
that the way the budget is constructed, 
that we do provide the flexibility for the 
administration. Frankly, I agree with 
what the gentleman and one of the gen- 
tleman’s colleagues, the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) has said in 
the past, that we should not be as precise. 
We should deal more in the aggregate. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Dornan). 


Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, our 
illustrious Speaker in analyzing the 
election results declared on November 12, 
“The people of America have spoken, 
and America comes first, party comes 
second.” 

For the good of the Nation, we must 
provide our new President with the tools 
to hold down Federal spending. We must 
adopt the Latta amendment. 

President Reagan may need the power 
to impound Federal funds. We all know 
that the economic assumptions upon 
which the budget is based can change. 
Just recently, the recession brought a 
new wave of spending demands that in- 
creased this year’s budget. Rather than 
forcing a rise in deficit spending, these 
demands could be met by the responsible 
impoundment of funds by the President. 
By granting this authority, Congress 
will build an important backstop to pre- 
vent a larger deficit which can only re- 
sult in greater Federal credit demands, 
increased interest rates, and more harm 
to the economy. 

My colleagues across the aisle today 
are apparently very willing to accept a 
2-percent spending cut proposal made by 
the President-elect. To help guarantee 
that spending is held in check, we must 
also grant the power to prevent unfore- 
seen entitlement program increases, in- 
terest changes, or economic shifts from 
damaging the economy. 

One sure way to prevent a larger deficit 
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is to pass the Reconciliation Act. The 
Latta amendment simply states what 
Congress voiced earlier this year: The 
Reconciliation Act must be passed this 
session. 

Reconciliation has become an impor- 
tant step in the budget process, one that 
imposes discipline and responsibility. I 
am sure my colleagues will agree that 
the hard work of the Budget Committee 
and Chairman Gratmmo should not be 
swept away. The Nation needs fiscal re~ 
straint, the Nation demands fiscal re- 
straint. Reconciliation will take a large 
step in meeting that demand. 

Earlier this month the American peo- 
ple voted for new leadership and a new 
direction. For this Congress to refuse to 
provide the means by which the new ad- 
ministration may abide by the budget 
constraints we impose is unfair. In the 
bipartisan spirit voiced by our Speaker, 
I urge that we adopt the Latta amend- 
ment for the good of the Nation. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening to the debate for some 
time, and I am trying to picture how I 
would feel if I were—and I really think I 
am—a member of the public that we 
keep speaking of. I am not on the Budget 
Committee. I am listening hopefully in 
a very objective way to what is happen- 
ing here. 

I hear the chairman of the Budget 
Committee saying that it is time we rec- 
ognize a problem that is obviously upper- 
most in the minds of the American public 
and in the Congress, that we take some 
steps now to bring about a reduction in 
spending. It seems that this is the issue 
that the American public felt very 
strongly about in this past election. 

I must admit in my own district I did 
not run on that issue at all. And fortu- 
nately for me and hopefully for the 
people I represent, they did not seem 
to object to that. 

My opponent ran very much on the 
basis that we at all cost had to have a 
balanced budget. 

But here we are acting and I think 
taking a reasonable step in a reduction 
of spending that is now being proposed 
in this budget. Of all the people I never 
expected to suddenly turn against cut- 
ting the budget are my former Repub- 
lican colleagues who now are saying, 
“Wait a minute. Let us not do this now. 
Let us wait until next year,” and as we 
know, when we talk about doing this in 
January, we are just kidding because 
there is no way we are going to do this 
in January, but February; and “then 
let us pass this resolution,” which would 
mean that we were passing it, I guess, for 
approximately 6 months before a new 
program and budget has to come in. 

It seems to me that what the people 
would like to see today is the Congress 
to begin to act and to stop postponing 
and putting off things that we should be 
doing immediately. 

Now, some of my Democratic col- 
leagues and some of my Republican col- 
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leagues who perhaps feel that cuts are 
too severe even in the 2-percent cut, I 
might say to them, we would be far better 
off perhaps to accept the 2-percent cut 
and to vote for this than to let it alone 
and find out the cuts may be even greater 
in January or February. 

I would suggest that we look at this 
program now as taking some bitter medi- 
cine. I look down on table 5 at the func- 
tions and the cuts, and some of them 
really concern me greatly, because I do 
not believe some of these cuts should be 
made, such as cuts in education and in 
health and in other areas effecting senior 
citizens. 

Nevertheless, this is the option we 
now have. I would think, to seriously talk 
about rejecting this, postponing all ac- 
tion and saying to the public that came 
out and voted in this last election, “Just 
wait another 2 months, 3 months, and 
we finally will do something about this 
spending question,” I would like to sug- 
gest the time to act on this legislation 
is now. I think we have the opportunity 
and whether we like all of the implica- 
tions of it or not, let us vote and pass 
this resolution. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

(1440 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to re- 
spond to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Peyser). Apparently, the gentle- 
man has missed the objectives we have 
in mind here. We thought that since the 
people had spoken on spending, the ex- 
ploding budget deficit and inflation, that 
they wanted a new administration. They 
are going to get a new administration in 
January. They are going to get a new 
Congress in January. Perhaps this new 
Congress which they elected on Novem- 
ber 4 ought to take a look at it. It is not 
too far fetched, so to speak, to believe 
that they should have that opportunity. 
That is what we are talking about. 

We are not talking about increasing 
spending. We are talking about reducing 
spending. We are talking about fairness. 
fairness to the new administration that 
is going to have to live under this budget 
for 9 months after taking office. That is 
what we are talking about and we are 
also talking about some amendments 
that I hope the gentleman will support 
when they are offered later on. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. The reason I 
brought up the point I did was that after 
our Budget Committee chairman and the 
Budget Committee had acted on this 2- 
percent reduction, I read in the papers 
the following day the report of the ad- 
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visers of the President-elect saying that 
he actually felt that the 2 percent was too 
little a cut and that that presented no 
problem at all to President-elect Reagan 
and his people. It is for that reason at 
least that we start on this program. I just 
do not understand the problem. 

Mr. LATTA. May I reclaim my time. 
The new President is talking about 
cutting spending in particular programs. 
He is not. talking about any across-the- 
board, cut-everything, matter. He is talk- 
ing about getting into programs that we 
might do away with, without anybody 
being hurt other than a few bureaucrats. 
I can think of one program that we are 
going to be voting on according to the 
schedule this week, and that is the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Her? is a third of a billion dollars being 
thrown to 4,000 lawyers across the coun- 
try so that they can stir up trouble. We 
do not need that. Well, we can start with 
this program later this week; if I were 
President of the United States that would 
have been done yesterday. It would not 
be tomorrow. It would have been yester- 
day. We can save that third of a billion 
dollars. There have been a lot of pro- 
grams like this that the new administra- 
tion will be taking a look at; they are 
not talking about a 2-percent cut or a 4- 
percent cut, across the board. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further to me, per- 
haps the gentleman could explain one 
thing to me. Is it not possible for the in- 
coming administration within the scope 
of this resolution to make those changes 
anyway, or is it impossible? I mean, can 

esident-elect Reagan not make the 
changes as the gentleman is suggesting 
right now within the resolution? 

Mr. LATTA. We would hope it would 
not follow the guidelines that they set 
forth here. 

Mr. PEYSER. But he does not have to, 
is my understanding. 

Mr. LATTA. Well, if we vote for the 
amendments that I will be offering short- 
ly, then maybe we can give him the tools 
to work with. 

Mr. PEYSER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
REGULA). 

Mr. REGULA, Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
teresting to note the concern about 
getting this passed in view of the fact 
that even in 1979 in the absence of an 
election we did not get a second budget 
resolution until about November 29 and 
then not until June of 1980 did we pass 
the third budget resolution, which really 
fixed the final figures for fiscal 1980. 

We are suggesting that maybe the sec- 
ond resolution if done under the new ad- 
ministration would obviate the neces- 
sity of going to a third one to reduce the 
figures and readjust them in light of cuts 
that can be achieved in selective areas. 

I do rise in support of the budget reso- 
lution more so than in support of the 
measure before us today. Frankly, I do 
not believe that this lameduck Congress 
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should be considering a second budget 
resolution in view of the election result 
of 2 weeks ago. The time to consider a 
second budget resolution is no later than 
September 15 as provided and, indeed, 
required by the Budget Act. Missing the 
September 15 date, if done in good faith 
is certainly a pardonable sin; but com- 
ing now in this form is bad for the strug- 
gling congressional budget process. We 
should put off consideration of this reso- 
lution until the new Congress is seated 
and the new President states his fiscal 
priorities. 

I do want to make two general obser- 
vations which I think are very impor- 
tant to the survival of the budget process, 
First, I believe that completing action on 
the reconciliation mandated by the first 
budget resolution is crucial to both the 
budget process and economic recovery. 

I might say that the majority, as well 
as the minority in the Budget Commit- 
tee, have made a sustained effort to ac- 
complish this objective. I commend the 
members that have led this fight. 

Under the present budget process, rec- 
onciliation is the most powerful weap- 
on available to rein in Federal spend- 
ing. I do think that in conjunction with 
this we need the second portion of the 
Latta amendment, and that is for the 
right of the President to impound funds. 
It makes the President a partner in this 
effort to put a curb on Federal spending. 
Without passing reconciliation, the defi- 
cit will increase by about $10 billion 
this year and considerably more in fu- 
ture years. What is really needed is a 
tough sunset law, but until that day ar- 
rives we should put increasing emphasis 
on reconciliation as a means of reducing 
Federal fiscal largesse. 

I would urge my colleagues to support 
the Latta amendments, because I think 
they are both important tools in ac- 
complishing a restraint in Federal spend- 
ing. This is what we received by way of 
a message from the voters. 

My second observation relates to the 
need for reforming the budget process. 
The Budget Act was passed 6 years ago 
and no substantive changes have been 
made since then. Now that we have had 
this experience of 6 years with the budget 
process, the time is ripe for taking a hard 
look at how we dealt with the budget with 
the intent of producing badly needed 
reforms. 


In this vein, I call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to section 4 of the budget res- 
olution which calls for a full scale re- 
view of the Budget Act in the congres- 
sional budget process. 

Again, I might add that this has bi- 
partisan support in the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

I believe that the budget process is an 
absolutely essential tool to respond to the 
voters’ concerns and that we need to 
take a look at how we can make it more 
effective. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REGULA. Yes. 

Mr. PEYSER. I am not clear on some- 
thing. The gentleman said that under an 
amendment to be offered that the new 
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President would have the right of im- 
poundment; is that correct? 

Mr. REGULA. That is right. 

Mr. PEYSER. Now, does that mean 
that the President can, in effect, without 
any action of the Congress simply say we 
are not going to spend 7T billion dollars 
for this? 

Mr. REGULA. I think any language of 
that type that is ultimately developed 
ought to have some type of a fail-safe 
system; but I do believe that the Presi- 
dent needs a stronger authority to not 
spend money, because his is a manage- 
ment function. He is the Chief Executive. 

We had a hearing in the Budget Com- 
mittee yesterday about the vast amount 
of waste in the field of contracting out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. REGULA. We likewise saw our 
story in the Post this morning about the 
failure of agencies to collect debts. It 
seems to me that if the Chief Executive 
is to be an effective manager, and that 
is the challenge of the 1980’s for us as 
well as the President, that he needs 
some enhanced tools. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the ques- 
tion I have, I gather this is repealing 
the provisions of title X of Public Law 
93-344, which was the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act. 
That would basically, as I understand 
it, give the new President the same au- 
thority and the same rights that Presi- 
dent Nixon had at the time he im- 
pounded, I believe nearly $20 billion, and 
finally forced the Congress into taking 
this action just to protect what we felt 
was the American people and the Con- 
gress. Now we are giving it back to the 
President. I do not agree with this action. 

Mr. REGULA. I think we made a mis- 
take and it was due to conditions that 
existed at that time that flowed out of 
a number of circumstances, that we 
made a mistake in taking this tool away 
from the Chief Executive. President 
Kennedy used it effectively also and 
Presidents throughout recent years have 
used the impoundment tool. 

We do need, as part of this change, 
some type of fail-safe to give Congress 
some opportunity to respond to im- 
poundments. 

Mr. PEYSER. I do not think there is 
anything suggested, if the gentleman 
will yield further, in that point; but that 
will perhaps come up when the amend- 
ment is discussed. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
and I will just say that it seems to me 
that the one thing the American public 
has made very clear to us, not just in 
this election, but in the elections since 
1972 is basically they do not want the 
Congress to abrogate all their rights on 
what are absolutely crucial issues to the 
American public. 
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P It seems to me that is what this would 
o. 

Incidentally, the Republican side also 
went along with this very clearly to pro- 
tect the Congress and to assert the Con- 
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gress right not to give up the features. 
Now we have the reversal. 

Mr. REGULA. I just want to conclude, 
Mr. Chairman, by commending the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, our 
distinguished friend from Connecticut 
(Mr. Giatmo). Being chairman of the 
committee has never been easy or very 
much fun. But I will say this, that Bos 
Gtarmo’s successor will find some very 
large shoes to fill in the next Congress. I 
think he has done a great service to the 
Congress and to the American people in 
his role as chairman of this committee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SIMON). 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, first of all 
I would like to join my colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. Recuta) in praising the efforts 
of our retiring Budget Committee chair- 
man. This will be the last time, other 
than the conference committee—we hope 
it will be the last time—that we will be 
on the floor while he serves as chairman 
discussing a budget resolution. His job 
has not been an easy one and he has 
handled it in an exemplary manner, with 
courage, with tact when that has been 
necessary. We have been well served as 
Members of Congress and the Nation has 
been well served by Bos Grarmo’s service. 

Let me touch on just a few points very 
briefly. One is a nonissue that I keep 
hearing coming up again and again, and 
that is we have not passed this by 
September 15. I would simply point out 
to my colleagues that if we pass this 
resolution today and if we have fast con- 
ference committee action—which we ex- 
pect—we will be passing this resolution 
this year earlier than we passed it last 
vear. Last year we passed it on Novem- 
ber 28 and we did not have all of the 
speeches. 

Maybe something happened this year 
that did not happen last year called an 
election that had something to do with 
all of those speeches. But I think that is 
not really germane to the fundamental 
question. 

The question is, first: Is the 2-percent 
cut a reasonable cut? I think we have to 
say at this point, with the mood of the 
Congress being what it is, that it is a 
consensus cut. 


But let me add, because I have heard 
that this is going to be coming out of 
waste, fraud, and abuse, and I have heard 
another word that seems to be entering 
our lexicon in the last few days called 
extravagance. I do not think we can take 
2 percent out of these programs, out of 
waste, fraud, and abuse. I think we have 
to be realistic. We are going to be cutting 
into some programs, and there is going to 
be some damage some places. We are 
going to hear about it. 

A second issue has been touched upon 
by my two colleagues on the Budget 
Committee from Ohio, and that is the 
impoundment question. I think we have 
to, as Members of the House, and our 
colleagues over in the other body also, 
be extremely careful in giving this kind 
of authority to the executive branch. I 
might very well support some kind of 
an authority to the executive branch 
that authorizes them to take a cut of 2 
percent, 3 percent, some specific figure, 
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from programs, but just to massively 
impound programs and to, in effect, kill 
the programs without going through a 
legislative veto I think is absolutely 
unwise. 

We tend to go in extremes on legis- 
lative-executive power. I recall a few 
years ago my colleague from Illinois, 
JOHN ANDERSON, standing up when 
Gerald Ford was President. He pointed 
to us on this side of the aisle and he said, 
“The trouble with you Democrats is you 
think Richard Nixon is still President of 
the United States,” as we were putting 
on amendment after amendment con- 
straining the President in what he could 
do in the area of foreign affairs. JOHN 
ANDERSON was right. In many areas we 
are still restricting the executive branch 
too excessively. 

But it would be moving toward the 
other end of the pendulum if we once 
again give the executive branch the 
power to, in effect, veto programs without 
giving us a chance to override that veto. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I will be pleased to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio (Mr. REGULA). 

Mr. REGULA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I think we are really in 
agreement here that as a result of the 
section 4 in this resolution and looking 
at the budget process we ought to also 
examine and give some type of manage- 
ment tool to the President in the field of 
impoundment. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. SIMON. I do believe that. I think 
the executive branch ought to have a 
little greater flexibility than it now has. 
But I think we have to fashion that tool 
very carefully so that the executive 
branch cannot just run roughshod over 
programs that have been passed over- 
whelmingly by Congress. 

Let me just add finally, in conclusion, 
that the resolution is one that all Mem- 
bers ought to support on both sides of 
the aisle. It is balanced. It moves in the 
direction of a balanced budget in a slow, 
steady way. It is a fiscally responsible, 
prudent budget resolution that does not 
impact too much on some of the pro- 
grams that many of us believe in. But it 
will hurt some, and we should all recog- 
nize that. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not a member of the Budget Committee 
either, but to this member of the public 
it does not seem like a symbol of non- 
partisanship, this whole exercise. It seems 
like a mousetrap. 

I feel that something is being prepared 
not in the spirit of the public interest, 
but more in the nature of one-upman- 
ship. We are playing another game with 
the public interest. 

I may be wrong. I am not an expert 
in economic affairs. But I think this is 
how it strikes the general public. Our 
newspapers have refiected this. 

There is a widespread cynicism or 
skepticism that this is some sort of a 
mousetrap for the incoming administra- 
tion. 

I do not often take issue with my col- 
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league from Illinois, that it does make 
a difference whether an election is com- 
ing up or not. If there is a requirement 
that we should present the second budg- 
et resolution by the 15th of September 
it should be a matter of honor to do that 
before the election. I do not think it can 
be so lightly tossed aside as something 
unimportant because in a nonelection 
year it was so treated. We must be more 
careful about procedure. We must have 
a more orderly system. We ought to have 
an agreed way in which we do things 
and that ought to be the way in which 
they are done. There is good reason for 
establishing these rules. We ought to 
live up to them. 

If we do not establish a consensus for 
order, we have chaos repeatedly. My col- 
leagues remember the nights when we 
have been here at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, voting on billion-dollar tax cuts. 
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But I would like to go to something 
else. Congress, as we all know, is sub- 
ject to pressure, and the gallant chair- 
man of our Committee on the Budget 
has spoken to us in passionate terms, 
begging us again and again not to give 
in to one pressure or another. We know 
it. If we were honest, would we not admit 
it? Would we not know exactly what 
we are doing when we vote for 50-per- 
cent increases in an $800 million bill 
in 1 year, knowing what is going to hap- 
pen? Do we not remember that the In- 
spector General told us that there was 
$6 or $7 billion of fraud, waste, and mis- 
management in one agency alone? Are 
we so forgetful, or do we not believe 
them? The waste is there. I do not think 
this 2 percent across the board is wise 
because who knows what we will find? 
There may be waste and fraud in one, 
and we would not want to touch an- 
other. 

I would also like to say I do not want 
to hear any more about balancing the 
budget on the backs of the poor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Every single time 
somebody tries to correct an obviously 
fraudulent program, that is what you 
hear. Where does the poor public come 
out? Where does it all wind up in the 
long run? On the backs of the people 
who are trying to make this country run. 
That is important, too. Nobody wants to 
stop food stamps; nobody wants to stop 
social security; nobody wants the poor to 
be suffering in this country or go hungry 
in this rich country of ours. It would be 
intolerable. 

Certainly those who love these pro- 
grams would be wise to help us find that 
fraud, waste and mismanagement, be- 
cause of the scandals that erupt daily. 
I have three in my State now, three in 
one program. The scandals that erupt 
daily discredit the programs, infuriate 
the voters, infuriate the people whose 
taxes are paying for all of this. We have 
to pay some attention. That is what we 
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are going to have to do if we believe in 
these programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the very dis- 
tinguished and successful chairman for 
allowing me this time to speak on 
this pending resolution. This resolution 
seems to me to reflect the slogan of 
President-elect Ronald Reagan insofar 
as it calls for a 2-percent, across-the- 
board cut to domestic, nondefense pro- 
grams. It assumes that what President- 
elect Reagan is saying is true, that there 
is something like $13 billion in fraud, 
waste, and abuse which apparently has 
yet to be ascertained; but President- 
elect Reagan did not say—and neither 
does this resolution—where that is, so 
we have to look at the results of what 
this resolution is calculated to bring 
about, not just its politics. 

The results of the resolution are to re- 
quire across-the-board cuts, cuts that 
have no basis in real terms, no rational- 
ity in their allocation, because none are 
specified, and no concern for the fate of 
the people and the programs to be af- 
fected, notwithstanding what the gentle- 
woman just said about not wanting to 
hear about poor people and budgets 
being balanced on their backs, which, of 
course, unfortunately is the truth. 

It has always been true: The most 
vulnerable elements in any given change 
are the ones that are going to suffer the 
impact, and who are the most vulner- 
able in all of these budgetary and econ- 
omy drive oriented actions? 


But months from now when these cuts 
are being enforced—and though this 
may be a lameduck session, so despicably 
characterized but which I myself can- 
not see the reason for it inasmuch as it 
is a legitimate session with legitimate 
Members in it, acting legitimately and 
during the course of a legitimate ses- 
sion—but nevertheless, I want to re- 
mind my colleagues that I am not here 
in that status. I will be here when the 
consequences of the actions here will 
be faced. There will be many who I am 
sure will be disclaiming any responsibil- 
ity then; but if we put in this mandate 
what we are doing, then I think we are 
responsible for it. 

I have, the record will show, sup- 
ported because I think the chairman and 
his colleagues have done a wonderful 
job under the circumstances in a very 
divisive election year, but I am one of 
those that did not originally vote for the 
budget reform for the very reasons that 
you all are debating about today. 

I believe that the authorizing and ap- 
propriating committees work hard to 
assure that their programs are needed 
and that the money in those programs is 
spent effectively and to good purpose, 
because I have equal respect for the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the authorizing commit- 
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tee. Yet in adopting an across-the-board 
cut as we are doing here, we are saying 
that all those efforts have failed; we are 
saying that no matter where we look, no 
matter what we effect, any nondefense 
program has to be cut back arbitrarily. 
It does not matter how well that pro- 
gram has run, how effectively it has been 
administered. We are saying that if it 
is not defense related, it is going to get 
a cut. 

The truth is that there are some pro- 
grams that are better than others and 
have worked. There are some programs 
that are more justified perhaps, more 
necessary perhaps, than others; yet in 
adopting this kind of a cut, we are, in 
effect, denying that truth. 

It is our responsibility to assess these 
things, our responsibility to set priori- 
ties. I am afraid this resolution in itself 
does none of that. It simply adopts a 
slogan and denies responsibility for the 
results. Frankly, if my vote is needed, it 
will be there, but in good conscience, I 
never have supported this approach at 
any time in my legislative career 
whether here or in the senate in Texas 
or the city council of San Antonio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank my colleague from Ohio for 
yielding. I rise with some concern about 
functional category 050, “national de- 
fense.” According to the way I interpret 
the budget, there is $1.3 billion more in 
this second budget resolution than there 
was in the first budget resolution. 

In the report on page 9 on national 
defense, the second paragraph provides: 

The Committee believes that the targets 
established for National Defense in the First 
Budget Resolution provided for essential 
force levels, improved readiness, and modern- 
ization. However, since these targets were es- 
tablished the House has acted to provide sub- 
stantial improvements in military pay and 
allowances, such as, increases in housing al- 
lowances and improvements in the medical 
care program. Consequently, in the Second 
Budget Resolution, the Committee Is recom- 
mending an increase to cover these changes. 


My question is, the $1.3 billion accord- 
ing to this report is for these categories 
in national defense and for nothing else. 
Is this a safe assumption, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

I yield to our good friend from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Would the gentleman 
repeat the question, just the last part? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. It says that 
the increase in national defense is for 
improvements in the medical care pro- 
grams, military pay and allowances, and 
housing allowances. In other words, there 
is no money for hardware; is that cor- 
rect? The increase in the second budget 
resolution over the first is for these 
categories in national defense, these pro- 
visions in national defense, and nothing 
for hardware? 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. This morn- 
ing we had a request—and we had a 
hearing before the Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development which 
handles nuclear weapons—a request 
from the administration for a $112 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation. Under 
the first budget resolution our committee 
was within $14 million of the allocation, 
and the administration this morning said 
it was most essential that we have this 
supplemental appropriation of $112 mil- 
lion. Where is the money to be found in 
this budget? 

O 1510 

Mr. GIAIMO. Was the gentleman ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Yes. I yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I was not listening to 
the gentleman. I am sorry. I was trying 
to get some information for the gentle- 
man on the earlier question. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I wanted to 
explain why I asked the question. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I did not hear the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. This morning 
the administration came before our Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Energy 
and Water Development, which handles 
nuclear weapons, as the chairman knows. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. They re- 
quested a supplemental appropriation for 
$112 million to meet what they say are 
the provisions in the nuclear weapons 
stockpile memorandum. They had to 
have this $112 million in supplemental 
appropriations. And our allocation to 
that subcommittee, we are within $14 
million of meeting our allocation. Where 
are we going to get the $112 million for 
this very urgent appropriation? Where 
are we going to find it in the budget? 

Mr. GIAIMO. You know, you are talk- 
ing about an appropriations bill. This is 
going to get rather complicated here. 
But there are obligational authorities 
which you have in unexpended and un- 
Pime funds which can take care of 

at. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. $14 million? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Oh, my heavens, you 
have many billions of dollars in unex- 
pended and unobligated funds in the 
Appropriations Committee from prior 
years. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. But not in 
allocations in national defense to the 
committee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I suspect that what they 
may be talking about—and I have not 
seen that or seen what your committee 
has done—but I do not think it is 1981 
money. I think it is prior-year money, 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. According to 
the continuing resolution, which, of 
course, ge have already passed, our en- 
ergy and water bill, and 
signed oie hie it has been 

. GIAIMO. Does the gentleman 
want to know whether i 
allocation? Pe eee wane the 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I know we are 
not. We are up to within $14 million. and 
we have a request now of $112 million. 

Mr. GIAIMO. $14 million? 
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Mr. MYERS of Indiana. $14 million. 
And we have a request for $112 million 
supplemental. We only have, according 
to the allocation given to us, $14 million 
left. 

Mr. GIAIMO. We do not give you al- 
locations. Your committee gives you the 
allocation. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. But you are 
going to give us $1.3 billion, and in the 
report you say it is for these pay in- 
creases. 

Mr. GIAIMO. The allocation that you 
are talking about is the allocation that 
was in the first budget resolution. This 
is the second budget resolution which 
will have higher numbers. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. $1.3 billion? 

Mr. GIAIMO. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about the allocations in the first 
part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. MYERS) has 
expired. - z 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. GIAIMO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if we pass this resolution 
it will have higher numbers, obviously, 
and then an allocation will be made to 
the Appropriations Committee, a total 
allocation. The gentleman's committee 
will then break that down into the var- 
ious functions and the various subcom- 
mittees. And that is what your dollar 
numbers would be measured against. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Now, if the 
chairman will allow me to recite once 
again, according to your report, there 
is $1.3 billion more in the second reso- 
lution than there was in the first. 

Mr, GIAIMO, Yes. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. On page 9 you 
say this is for—and I repeat—military 
pay, allowances, increases in housing, im- 
provements in medical care programs. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes; that is why we had 
to raise the allocation. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. But where is 
the $112 million for this supplemental 
going to come from? Out of these funds, 
for pay, and so forth? Then we are go- 
ing to be short of pay money. You are 
providing this for pay, according to your 
report. 

Mr. GIAIMO. You are going to have 
to stay within your allocation which the 
overall Appropriations Committee gave 
you, or you will be beyond the alloca- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I suspect in the 
defense function you may well be short, 
insofar as the first budget resolution is 
concerned. Your Appropriations Com- 
mittee and mine saw fit to break down 
those allocations and to put more in the 
Labor-HEW section, and it did not give 
enough in the defense section. 

The gentleman will recall that there 
was quite a discussion about that in our 
committee. But that was all in the first 
budget resolution, with the first alloca- 
tions and the target allocations. When 
we pass this one, we hope that we will 
be able to have enough to take care of 
all of the breakdowns in the allocations 
by your committee. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
other thing the gentleman from Indiana 
has to keep in mind is that this is not 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I realize that. 

Mr. SIMON. So when there is a de- 
scription in the report in general, it does 
not mean that your Appropriations Com- 
mittee has to follow that 1 penny. You 
can go in any direction you want to. 

I was in a hearing yesterday where 
there was an indication, so far as I was 
concerned, that we could save some more 
money on consultants’ fees. Your com- 
mittee might very well lop off $100 mil- 
lion, or something, there, and put it for 
that specific use. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. According to 
the report, which I see now, in your allo- 
cations, the bill already passed and 
signed into law is $109 million over what 
you have authorized for energy. Well, it 
is $110 million. So if we are going to have 
to lop off someplace $110 million plus this 
$112 million the administration is re- 
questing for nuclear weapons, we are in 
trouble. 

Mr. SIMON. Is the gentleman suggest- 
ing that our figure should be higher here? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. In national 
defense, I suggest that that might be 
true. I am afraid that you are not real- 
istic in national defense, with the admin- 
istration’s request. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WEIss). 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, at the out- 
set, let me express my appreciation to 
our distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, for yield- 
ing this time to me. I want to address my- 
self only very briefiy to the Latta sub- 
stitute. 

It seems to me that it is fairly well in 
line with what one has come to expect 
from that side of the aisle. I do not 
think that the situation really has 
changed very much as a result of the 
recent election except that, come the 
change of administration, I suppose there 
will be a greater coordination between 
the executive branch and the Repub- 
licans in this House. 

My concern primarily is with my 
party and its representatives on the 
Budget Committee and in this commit- 
tee in the House. It seems to me that, 
despite some of the statements to the 
contrary, the budget resolutions, both 
the first and the second, in fact do ride 
on the backs of the poor. 

The second budget resolution takes 
the pain and suffering which has been 
inflicted in the first budget resolution a 
step or two further by cutting back on, 
for example, child nutrition programs 
and education and training functions. 

Now, I can understand how the Presi- 
dent-elect and his new administration, 
having campaigned as they had, would 
want to incorporate into the budget of 
this House and of the Congress generally 
a 2 percent across-the-board cut, even 
though I cannot for the life of me see 
how they are going to find waste and 
fraud and abuse and extravagance, any- 
where near that extent. 
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at I do not understand and what 
I think is totally unjustifiable is for the 
Democratic Party to play along with 
that kind of mythology and fantasy of 
the Republican Party. In point of fact 
we are giving them the weapons to cut 
the heart out of basic domestic pro- 
grams. x 

Mr. Chairman, we are once again 
presented with a budget resolution 
based on faulty and erroneous assump- 
tions, most prominently the projected 
and unspecified 2-percent cut in Gov- 
ernment spending. I reject the priorities 
established in both the first and second 
resolutions, which ignore the facts of 
economic distress in this country, and 
urge its disapproval. 

This resolution, as did the first, em- 
phasizes defense, providing in terms of 
real growth, 3.5 percent in outlays. In- 
stead of meeting the genuine economic 
needs of our citizens, this misplaced em- 
phasis on defense leaves the Federal 
Government unable to provide the basic 
social services our citizens require. Its 
priorities are the wrong priorities. 

This resolution does not provide for a 
balanced Federal budget, but a deficit 
of $25 billion. But when the first 
resolution was debated on the House 
floor, we were told that cuts were re- 
quired in the social services areas so 
that the budget could be balanced. We 
were told that reconciliation was neces- 
sary so that the budget could be bal- 
anced. Yet here we are with a deficit 
of $25 billion. The assumptions in both 
these resolutions are askew. 

This second resolution contains a 
number of assumptions which I do not 
believe, based on their merits, should 
be enacted or assumed under this resolu- 
tion. The resolution assumes that a $32 
billion tax cut will be passed, that the 
administration can achieve an undefined 
2-percent reduction in the budget, and 
that reconciliation will be enacted. 

The Budget Committee apparently 
has taken President-elect Reagan at his 
word: He says he can cut Government 
spending by 2 percent simply by elimi- 
nating fraud, waste, and abuses, without 
cutting actual services. There certainly 
is waste and abuse in various Federal 
programs; and I support efforts to elim- 
inate this loss of dollars. Every dollar 
lost through abuse or waste is one less 
dollar for those who desperately need 
the services that dollar provides. How- 
ever, it is easy to say that 2 percent of 
all Federal funds are misused; it is quite 
another matter to locate, and eliminate 
this waste. By imposing a rigid 2 per- 
cent, I fear, and I believe the Budget 
Committee shares this fear, that rather 
than taking on the difficult task of 
searching out waste and abuse, that in- 
stead, actual programs levels will be se- 
verely cut. Let us look at the commit- 
tee’s report on this resolution. It states 
the obvious: 

If... the Reagan administration Is un- 
able to realize these reductions solely 
through the elimination of fraud, waste, and 
abuse, it will be necessary to cut programs 
or adjust budget resolution figures in a third 
budget resolution in fiscal year 1981. 


Why are we, a Democratic majority, 
performing this unwise hatchet job on 
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Democratic programs traditionally un- 
der attack by the other party? Entire 
programs could be eliminated if the 
committee loses this game of political 
poker. Why are we playing games with 
domestic services? Certainly, not be- 
cause there is no longer any need to 
feed schoolchildren, provide jobs for the 
unemployed, or improve mass transit. It 
is entirely possible that public service 
employment programs, and perhaps all 
of the title VI of CETA, could be elimi- 
nated in pursuit of this cutback. Can 
we really believe that the proposed $2 
billion cut in budget authority in func- 
tion 500, which provides for education, 
training, and employment programs 
mean only a reduction in fraud and 
abuse? If there is abuse and waste in 
these programs, how do we know how 
much there is? How can the committee 
make blanket assumptions about where 
this fraud and abuse can be found, while 
at the same time assuming that the de- 
fense programs are free of any waste? 
Does the committee mean to imply that 
there is no waste, fraud, or abuse in that 
function, that for some unknown rea- 
son it is concentrated solely in the areas 
of social services and human needs? 

Indeed, why is the 2-percent cut nec- 
essary? I do want to locate any wasted 
Federal dollars. However, establishing 
an arbitrary 2-percent reduction will not 
balance the Federal budget, and will 
have little or no effect on the rate of in- 
flation. According to the Congressional 
Budget Office, cutting the Federal budg- 
et by $15 to $20 billion—roughly equiv- 
alent to a 2-percent cut—will reduce in- 
flation by only one-tenth to two-tenths 
of 1 percent. The possible consequences 
of taking this risk are just too great to 
justify whatever gains are envisioned. 

The resolution also includes a $32 bil- 
lion tax cut to become effective next 
July 1. Again, how can the committee 
ask us to adopt a resolution which as- 
sumes a tax cut whose provisions are 
unknown? What will be the nature of 
this $32 billion reduction in Federal rev- 
enues? Will it be accomplished by a roll- 
back in social security payroll taxes? This 
would certainly be the most direct way 
to reduce the unduly heavy burden 
wrought by recent increases in social 
security taxes. A rollback of these taxes 
is one of the few ways to insure that tax 
relief will actually be afforded to those 
who are most adversely affected by in- 
creased taxes. I seriously doubt that this 
will be the direction of the Reagan tax- 
cutters. 

This unknown $32 billion tax cut, I 
submit, will only fuel inflation and fur- 
ther reduce the already insufficient re- 
sources we have to meet the Nation’s 
needs. Combined with the President- 
elect’s commitment to increase the de- 
fense budget, the tax cut would leave 
us without Federal moneys to feed 
schoolchildren, hire the unemployed, or 
provide low-cost housing. Such pro- 
grams, and their participants, can only 
suffer. 

Advocates of a tax cut argue that rev- 
enues would in fact increase because the 
economy would receive a much-needed 
stimulus. But any short-term stimulus a 
tax cut may provide would soon be elim- 
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inated because of the higher inflation 
rate to which it would contribute. 

Finally, the resolution assumes that a 
reconciliation measure will be enacted, 
bringing a host of cuts in a variety of 
programs. But reconciliation is not the 
appropriate means of achieving savings 
in the Federal budget. It should not have 
been applied to the first budget resolu- 
tion, and it should not be assumed now. 

The priorities of this second budget 
resolution are simply misplaced. When 
people are hungry and out of work, we 
cannot expect to provide for them in a 
budget that is lean everywhere but in 
defense, and tax cuts as well. And we 
should not be giving a Republican ad- 
ministration a free rein to make a 2- 
percent cut in the budget without any 
limits on where the cuts should be made. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in vot- 
ing against the second budget resolution. 
O Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, one 
of President-elect Reagan’s most re- 
spected economic advisers recently de- 
scribed the Federal budget as “hemor- 
rhaging,” and there can be little argu- 
ment that he is absolutely correct, and 
unless we apply a tourniquet, the patient 
may not survive. 

The cuts have got to be made. The de- 
cisions are not going to be easy, but we 
either do it or the long term picture for 
interest rates, investment and economic 
stability is going to be grim. 

There have been numerous explana- 
tions about what happened on November 
3. There are diverse groups claiming 
credit or bestowing blame for the winds 
of change that blew through this land. 
Each may be partially right, but I think 
there is one thing we can be assured of— 
the people are not pleased and if there is 
a mandate, that mandate is for change. 


Before the election, there were those 
of us who tried very hard to get the 
reconciliation and budget process com- 
pleted. The leadership and the majority 
for their own reasons overrode this ef- 
fort. There were those of us who believed 
that the budget process should not be 
left in the hands of a lame duck session 
and that we who were elected to the 95th 
Congress should have finished our chores 
before we went home to campaign. The 
leadership and the majority did not 
agree with this presumption. 

Well, between now and then, things 
have changed. We had a chance before 
the election to act as a duly elected 95th 
Congress, but the voters have repudiated 
the 95th Congress. Fairness seems to dic- 
tate that we accommodate the wishes of 
the voters and give the new administra- 
tion and the new Congress a chance to 
carry out their mandate. 

It seems to me that the better part of 
valor would be for this Congress to step 
down gracefully and give the new Wash- 
ington majority the leeway and the tools 
to start picking up the pieces. 

We ought to defeat the budget resolu- 
tion. This Congress was unconcerned 
about a month and a half delay in com- 
plying with the Budget Act, and I see no 
reason to get too worked up about delay- 
ing it another month and a half. It 
wasn’t my decision to ignore the law and 
thus the September 15 deadline. We have 
already broken the law, so let us not 
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have any delusions about the letter of 
the law. ` 

We should also not have any delusions 
about the spirit of the election, and in 
this case, I believe it reasonable and fair 
to adhere to that spirit and defeat this 
resolution.® 
@ Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, as 
usual, the budget resolution is a little bit 
controversial. The majority on the com- 
mittee feels it has made a 2-percent cut 
in the outlay levels recommended in the 
first budget resolution as modified by 
reassessment. The minority believes the 
committee report is deficient in that it 
provides no specificity in the cuts, nor 
a means to accomplish the reductions. 

I agree with the minority position, of 
course. The Congress has proved in the 
difficulty in dealing with reconciliation 
that its rhetoric on spending cuts is 
superior to its execution. 

In any case the budget is too high. If 
we are serious, as I believe we should be, 
about tax cuts and real increases in mili- 
tary spending, we have to be just as 
serious about cutting other spending. 
The budget before us is not serious 
enough about spending reductions. 

I am even more disappointed about 
amendments which were not made in 
order than I am about the large numbers 
in this budget. Unless we force reconcili- 
ation, and unless we reinstate impound- 
ment in some form, the Budget Act is 
probably not worth keeping. 

Absent these amendments the budgets 

of the future will continue to grow as 
fast as they have grown in the past. 
That is reason enough for me to vote 
against this budget.e@ 
@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Chairman, my distress 
and concern over the second concurrent 
budget resolution reported by the Budget 
Committee is substantial. The resolution 
appears to cut Federal spending for fiscal 
1981 by $17 billion, an amount equal to 
approximately 2 percent of the total 
budget. In fact, however, the Budget 
Committee refused in its conference re- 
port to specify which programs should 
be cut or to require the Congress to 
reconcile the $17 billion to enforce the 
mandated budget reduction. 

The President-elect is firmly com- 
mitted to cutting the 1981 budget by 2 
percent, and that commitment enjoys 
the full strength of my support and, I 
feel sure, that of the incoming Members 
of the Congress. Passage of this resolu- 
tion by the 96th Congress would indeed 
leave the new administration with a 
mandate to make these spending cuts, 
but it would hamstring its efforts to ac- 
complish this task. 

Our good friend and colleague, Mr. 
Latta, will offer an amendment prohibit- 
ing the Congress from adjourning sine 
die until action has been completed on 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980, 
and providing that the anti-impound- 
ment provisions of the Congressional 
Budget Act may be suspended to provide 
President-elect Reagan a tool to realize 
the budget reduction goal. The House 
Rules Committee has already refused to 
permit a vote on the impoundment issue 
as a part of our action today, however, 
and it is doubtful Mr. Larra will be al- 
pietei to offer his amendment on the 
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If we are to avoid tying President- 
elect Reagan’s hands in his attempts to 
restore strength to the Nation’s economy, 
we must oppose the rule under which 
this bill is to be considered. That fail- 
ing, we must vote against the budget 
resolution itself. 

The Democratic leadership has used 
every excuse it could muster to delay 
consideration of the second budget res- 
olution for fiscal 1981. Now that the elec- 
tion is over, the majority is in a sudden 
rush to pass this budget legislation— 
legislation that should have passed the 
96th Congress more than 2 months ago. 

The intent of the majority leadership 
is painfully transparent. The electorate 
of this country voted for individuals they 
felt would rectify the outright politiciza- 
tion of our economy, and we who will be 
a part of the 97th Congress owe it to 
them to deliver. I would submit that this 
leadership no longer truly represents the 
will of the people of this country, and 
our acquiescence in allowing this body 
to pass the legislation before us during 
the lameduck session would represent a 
gross injustice to the many individuals 
who are counting on us to bring this 
country out of its economic tailspin and 
into a new era of strength and pros- 
perity. 

I urge my colleagues to join in oppos- 
ing the second budget resolution for fis- 
cal year 1981 as reported.@ 
© Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to point out to the House that in at 
least one aspect the second budget 
resolution is out of focus with the real 
legislative world, and that issue is the 
cost-of-living allowance for Federal re- 
tirees. 

The resolution, as I understand it, as- 
sumes legislative action in the confer- 
ence on the reconciliation bill resulting 
in the reduction in COLA outlays for 
fiscal year 1981. The legislative facts do 
not support this assumption. 

My colleagues will recall that when 
the reconciliation bill, H.R. 7765, was 
before the House the Bauman amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 309 to 72, 
to strike from the bill any COLA reduc- 
tion and to retain the existing law with 
respect to twice-a-year adjustments. 
Therefore, as far as the House version is 
concerned, COLA reductions are not at 
issue in conference. 

The Senate version of reconciliation 
would have eliminated the September 
1980 COLA adjustment at an estimated 
Savings of $523 million, but, of course, 
that adjustment of 7.7 percent has al- 
ready taken place and has been included 
in the October and November annuity 
payments. 

If, as the second budget resolution 
presumes, the March COLA adjustment 
is eliminated under the Reconciliation 
Act it would require the House conferees 
to first reject the stated position of the 
House and second to exceed the bounds 
of conference. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is, at best, 
misleading to project a budget savings 
that is unfeasible to accomplish in the 
legislative arena.@ 
èe Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the recommended second con- 
— budget resolution for fiscal year 
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But before I begin my remarks con- 
cerning the second resolution, I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the chairman of the House Budget Com- 
mittee, the distinguished ROBERT GIAIMO, 
for his outstanding leadership and dedi- 
cation to this Congress and to this Na- 
tion for over two decades. As chairman, 
he has guided the Budget Committee 
through one of its most tumultuous years 
and has fought to uphold the integrity of 
the congressional budgetary process. His 
absence will be felt and he will be missed. 

The second concurrent budget resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1981 represents a rea- 
sonable and realistic approach to meeting 
our country’s needs for this fiscal year. 

Not only does it leave room for House- 
passed fiscal year 1981 appropriation 
bills, but it also makes provision for a 
few key and essential supplemental ap- 
propriations that are expected during 
this fiscal year, providing a total of $689.5 
million in budget authority, $631.75 mil- 
lion in outlays, and $606.7 million in 
revenues. 

Of particular interest and concern to 
me is the new youth employment initia- 
tive, which has been provided for in this 
budget. As we all know, unemployment 
continues to be one of the most pervasive 
problems facing the youths of this Na- 
tion today. In my district alone close to 
two out of every three teenagers is out of 
work. This translates into an unemploy- 
ment rate of more than 60 percent among 
teenagers alone, with the unemployment 
rate among minority adults hovering 
around 25 percent. Earlier this year, the 
House recognized this problem and 
passed the Youth Act of 1980, a bill which 
provides for employment and training 
opportunities for millions of disadvan- 
taged youths throughout the country. 

Consistent with the passage of this im- 
portant piece of legislation the second 
budget resolution includes approximately 
$2.05 billion in budget authority and $50 
million in outlays for startup of this im- 
portant program during the 1981 fiscal 
year. This amount will be sufficient to 
cover the expected costs of this program 
since it is not expected to start until Sep- 
tember 1981. 

Additionally, the budget makes provi- 
sion for other House-passed bills, includ- 
ing additional program funding for those 
permanent and entitlement programs 
which are directly affected by fluctua- 
tions in the economy, as well as other ex- 
pected supplemental appropriations for 
discretionary programs. For example, 
there is included in this budget approxi- 
mately $2.1 billion in budget authority 
and outlays, above the first budget reso- 
lution, for unemployment compensation, 
as well as an increase of $700 million in 
budget authority and outlays for ex- 
tended supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits; $1.6 billion for good assistance; and 
$1.1 billion for disaster loans. 

This budget continues to support fed- 
erally guaranteed student loans, as well 
as educational grants, with an increase 
of $700 million in budget authority and 
$300 million in outlays for the basic 
educational opportunity grant program; 
and it also provides sufficient funding 
to cover the current public service em- 


ployment program levels, consistent with 
the House-passed Labor-HEW appropri- 
ations bill. 
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As most of us know, the recession we 
are experiencing has had a devastating 
impact on our local governments and its 
citizens. Local governments face the same 
economic problems that we do in the Fed- 
eral Government. But their fiscal woes 
are magnified due to the continual ero- 
sion of Federal support, both directly and 
indirectly, which has occurred over the 
past few years. Recognizing these factors, 
and consistent with the recently passed 
general revenue-sharing bill, the budget 
resolution includes an additional $1 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $850 million 
in outlays for antirecession fiscal assist- 
ance. This will go far in relieving much 
of the burden which has been placed on 
our cities due to severe economic condi- 
tions and reduced Federal and State 
support of local programs. 

The second resolution also provides 
$5.4 billion in tax relief for fiscal year 
1981. To provide a much needed stimulus 
to the economy, both the Congress and 
the new administration have committed 
themselves to some form of tax relief 
during the year, and this reduction in 
revenues is consistent with those policies 
and should form the basis of the much 
needed economic recovery. I am con- 
cerned though about the exact nature 
and form the tax cut might take. In tes- 
timony before the Budget Committee, 
earlier this year, both administration and 
private sector economists warned against 
massive income tax reductions, as they 
could lead to a rekindling of our infia- 
tionary woes. It is imperative that any 
tax relief in fiscal year 1981 be aimed at 
revitalizing American industry and im- 
proving our overall productivity. This 
would have the related effect of reducing 
our unemployment rates as well as sta- 
bilizing the economy. 

There are many areas in the budget in 
which I would like to have seen some ad- 
ditional expansion as I am sure my col- 
leagues on the Budget Committee would 
agree. But this budget does represent a 
reasonable, responsible, and realistic re- 
sponse in meeting our Nation’s needs, 
given the increasingly complex political 
and economic agendas which will face 
this Nation in the future. 

Consistent with the President-elect’s 
self-imposed challenge and a national 
voter mandate, as witnessed by the re- 
cent elections, the Budget Committee re- 
duced spending by approximately $17 
billion or 2 percent across the board. 
President-elect Reagan and his advisers 
have repeatedly asserted that he could 
squeeze and trim off at least 2 percent 
of the projected fiscal year 1981 budget 
without, and I quote, “eliminating or en- 
dangering the integrity of existing pro- 
grams.” The committte’s recommenda- 
tion will no doubt provide him the flexi- 
bility to identify what he has termed, 
“program waste, extravagance, abuse, 
and fraud.” It should be understood that 
the committee recommendation, al- 
though not specific, is in fact aimed to- 
ward the elimination of fraud and abuse 
only and does not assume reductions in 
current services provided by federally 
supported programs. Mr. Reagan’s ad- 
visers have also recently advised us that 
the next administration intends to cut 
Federal spending by an additional 2 to 3 
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percent, bringing total Federal outlays 
to a level in the neighborhood of $620 
billion. 

I am concerned that the potential im- 
pact of this $28 billion reduction in the 
fiscal year 1981 budget could be devastat- 
ing, especially in our human survival pro- 
grams; programs which were created and 
designed to provide a measure of eco- 
nomic and social parity for our Nation’s 
disadvantaged. 

This resolution does not make cuts in 
individual programs as that is the job of 
the new President as well as the pertinent 
committees in Congress. The resolution is 
reasonable and fair and it is essential 
that it be passed during this lameduck 
session. To do otherwise, runs the risk 
of a more devastating and severely re- 
strained budget during the 97th Congress. 

I urge each of you to join me in sup- 
porting the committee resolution.@ 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) yield back the 
balance of his time? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield back the balance 
of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Connecticut yield back his time? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield back my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 810, the 
concurrent resolution is considered as 
having been read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. No amendments are 
in order except: First, amendments rec- 
ommended by the Committee on the 
Budget which shall not be subject to 
amendment, except pro forma amend- 
ments for the purpose of debate; second, 
amendments which may be considered 
en tloc if offered by Representative LATTA 
of Ohio and said amendments shall not 
be subject to amendment and said 
amendments shall be in order even after 
the adoption of amendments to the same 
portion of the resolution; and third, 
amendments pursuant to section 305(a) 
(6) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 changing any figure or figures in 
the resolution to the extent necessary to 
achieve mathematical consistency, and 
said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment, except pro forma amend- 
ments for the purpose of debate. 

The concurrent resolution reads as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res, 448 
That the Congress hereby determines and 
declares, pursuant to section 310(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 


od fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1 — 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $606,700,000,000, and the amount 
by which the aggregate level of Federal rev- 
enues should be decreased is $400,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is $689,500,000,000: 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $631,750,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of eco- 
nomic conditions and all other relevant fac- 
tors is $25,050,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $971,000,000,000, and the amount by 
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which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $46,000,- 
000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans is $73,550,000,000 and the appro- 
priate level of total commitments to guar- 
antee loan principal is $76,400,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
Paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section 
of this resolution, the Congress hereby de- 
termines and declares pursuant to section 
310(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 that, for the fiscal year beginning on 
October 1, 1980, the appropriate level of new 
budget authority and the estimated budget 
outlays for each major functional category 
are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050): 

(A) New budget authority, $171,800,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $158,700,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $23,500,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,400,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,950,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,150,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $11,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

(A) New budget authority, $5,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,050,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $1,400,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,850,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,050,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

(A) New budget authority, $9,750,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,200,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $32,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $30,250,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $67,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 362,700,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, $244,650,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $222,700,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $21,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,350,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $3,950,000,000; 

(B) Ontiays. %4.350,900,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New duiget authority, $4,450,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,350,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,750,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,350,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

(A) New budget authority, $73,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,650,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $950,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$26,900,000,- 
000; 


(B) Outlays, —$26,900,000,000. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress projects the fol- 
lowing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982- 
1983— 
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(1) the recommended level of Federal 
revenues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $682,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $778,300,000,000; 


and the amount by which the aggregate 
levels of Federal revenues should be in- 
creased or decreased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $000,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $000,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $754,450,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $821,800,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $695,950,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $755,300,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus in 
the budget which is appropriate in light of 
economic conditions and all other relevant 
factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: —$13,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: +-$23,000,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $1,017,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,031,850,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be 
accordingly increased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $46,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $24,000,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate level of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 as set forth above, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $193,300,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $179,450,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 


(A) New budget authority, $218,100,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $201,700,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,850,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,600,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,350,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,350,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,450,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,050,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,050,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,600,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $33,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $36,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $34,850,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $79,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $89,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $82,650,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $276,100,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $248,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,150,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $269,150,000,000. 

(18) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,350,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24,450,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,650,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,850,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,550,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983; 

(A) New budget authority, $77,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,700,000,000. 
(18) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 
(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts (950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 


(A) New budget authority, — $29,700,000,- 
000; 


(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 
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Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, — $31,600,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$31,600,000,0000. 

Sec. 4. The Congress recognizes that (other 
than for certain minor changes adopted at 
the start of the Ninety-sixth Congress as re- 
visions to the rules of the House) there have 
been no changes to the Budget Act of 1974. 
It is the sense of the Congress that after six 
years of experience under the Budget Act, the 
time is right for considering revisions and 
modifications to the Budget Act so as to im- 
prove the congressional budget process. Ac- 
cordingly, the Congress believes that a full- 
scale review of the Budget Act and the con- 
gressicnal budget process should be under- 
taken without delay. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments at this time? 

Mr. GIAIMO. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no com- 
mittee amendments. 


© 1520 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LATTA: Insert 
after section 4 the following new section: 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to section 310 of the 
Budget Act, it shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any resolution providing for the 
adjournment sine die of either House unless 
action has been completed on H.R. 7765, the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980. 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 810, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA) will be recognized for 30 
minutes, and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Grammo) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Latta). 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment now before us really does not 
need any explanation. It is self-explana- 
tory. It states that Congress may not ad- 
journ sine die until it has completed 
action on H.R. 7765, the omnibus recon- 
ciliation bill. In my opening remarks, I 
pointed out that unless this reconcilia- 
tion bill was adopted prior to the end of 
the 96th Congress, then the budget defi- 
cit would go up by $10 billion. It is as 
simple as that. 

Remember, reconciliation was ordered 
as part of the first budget resolution last 
June; at this moment, it is still in con- 
ference. Since the start of this lameduck 
session, not one of the conference sub- 
committees has met to resolve the many 
outstanding differences between the 
House and Senate versions of this bill. 
Although I am informed that several of 
these conference subcommittees have 
scheduled meetings, there is no guaran- 
tee they will, left to their own devices, 
reach an agreement in the next few days. 
Therefore, my amendment serves notice 
that the 96th Congress will not adjourn 
until these conference subcommittees 
have completed their work and both 
houses of Congress have passed the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with what the gentleman from Ohio is 
trying to do here. Basically, what he is 
saying is that this body should complete 
its action on the reconciliation bill before 
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we adjourn sine die and terminate this 
Congress. Certainly, I could not disagree 
with that. I think it is essential. I think 
it is necessary. I think it means saving 
$10 billion, and I would agree with the 
amendment and on my side here we are 
disposed to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latra: Insert 
after section 5 the following new section: 

Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the appropriate committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate make in or- 
der as part of any continuing appropriation 
bill for fiscal year 1981 language providing 
for the repeal of provisions of title X of Pub- 
lic Law 93-344, the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act, effective upon 
enactment of such continuing appropriation 
and to continue no later than September 30, 
1981. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas wish to be heard at this 
time? 

Mr. FROST. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio is not 
germane to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 448, revising the congressional budg- 
et for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

This amendment would make it the 
sense of the Congress that any continu- 
ing appropriation bill for fiscal year 1981 
contain language that would repeal for 1 
year the impoundment provisions of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974. 

The concurrent resolution implements 
certain directives of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act. 
The provisions establishing the concur- 
rent budget resolution procedure are con- 
tained in the first nine titles of the act 
which are cited in Public Law 93-344 as 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 
They have no relation to, nor are they 
derived from, title X, which is cited as 
the Impoundment Control Act of 1974. 

It would seem clear, then, that the in- 
tent of the act was for concurrent reso- 
lutions on the budget to address the in- 
ternal budget process of the Congress 
rather than addressing the impound- 
ment process to be followed between the 
executive and the legislative branches as 
established by statute. 

To include directives concerning im- 
poundment in a concurrent budget reso- 
lution, then, would be outside the intent 
of the statute and beyond the scope of 
the resolution, thus rendering them non- 
germane. 

While the specific language of the 
Latta amendment would not amend the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act, the ultimate effect would be 
to do so. The Latta amendment would 
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require, as a sense of the Congress, that 
a continuing appropriation bill contain 
language repealing for 1 year the im- 
poundment provisions of title X of the 
Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Act. In all likelihood, any amendment 
to such a continuing appropriation bill 
would be nongermane. Further, if a con- 
tinuing appropriation bill were intro- 
duced with such language, it would be 
subject to referral to the Committee on 
Rules, which has jurisdiction over 
amendments to the Budget Act. 

While jurisdiction over a legislative 
matter is not the sole test of germane- 
ness, it is an important consideration. 
For example, Deschler’s Procedure at 
chapter 28, section 4.26, states: 

To a bill reported from the Committee on 
Ways and Means providing for a temporary 
increase in the public debt ceiling for the 
current fiscal year (not directly amending 
the Second Liberty Bond Act), an amend- 
ment proposing permanent changes in that 
act and also affecting budget and appropri- 
ations procedures (matters within the juris- 
diction of other House committees) was held 
not germane. 


It may be argued that an amendment 
directing the offering of a nongermane 
amendment in and of itself could be con- 
sidered nongermane. Argument has been 
proposed that section 4 of House Con- 
current Resolution 448 provides a basis 
of germaneness for the Latta amend- 
ment. Section 4 contains sense of the 
Congress language stating that, “A full- 
scale review of the Budget Act and the 
congressional budget process should be 
undertaken without delay.” This lan- 
guage does not require any specific action 
be taken to change the budget process or 
to amend the Budget Act. The Latta 
amendment would extend the scope of 
the sense of the Congress language in 
section 4 to require that a specific 
amendment repealing the impoundment 
provisions of the Budget Act be adopted. 

The precedents indicate such action 
would be nongermane. For example, 
Deschler’s Procedure at chapter 28, sec- 
tion 33.23, states: 

An amendment requiring the availability 
of funds “under this or any other Act” for 
certain humanitarian assistance was held to 
go beyond the scope of the pending bill and 
was ruled out as not germane, affecting funds 
in other provisions of law. 


I would contend, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Latta amendment is nongermane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Larta) desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be 
delighted to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that I wish the gentleman from Texas 
had not made his point of order, because 
I could guess what the Chair’s ruling is 
going to be. We had this matter before 
the Rules Committee, and we asked spe- 
cifically before the Rules Committee, as 
I pointed out earlier in the day, that the 
Rules Committee grant us a waiver, 
which they had the power to do, so that 
this amendment of mine could be made 
in order. Along straight party lines, it 
was decided that it would be in the best 
interests of the country not to grant the 
waiver. 
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I disagree with it being in the best in- 
terests of the country because, while the 
resolution before us purports to cut 
spending by $17 billion, it does not force 
on this Congress or the next Congress, 
or give to the President, the tools needed 
to accomplish these cuts. 
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This resolution contains no reconcili- 
ation instruction which could force the 
committees of the Congress to come up 
with the spending cuts of $17 billion. 
Likewise, it gives the President no power 
whatsoever to accomplish these cuts by 
executive direction. This amendment 
would address this deficiency if it were 
allowed without the point of order. It 
provides that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that when it takes up the continu- 
ing resolution for the 1981 appropria- 
tions, it will include language which sus- 
pends, for the remainder of fiscal year 
1981 only, the anti-impoundment provi- 
sions of the Budget Act. What it would 
do, then, is give the President-elect the 
ability to keep Federal spending within 
the ceiling established in this budget 
resolution should the Congress be un- 
able to do so. 

Keep in mind that when the Congress 
removed the President’s ability to im- 
pound funds in 1974, it also took upon 
itself the responsibility of controlling 
Federal spending through the congres- 
sional budget process. Clearly, the Con- 
gress has failed to live up to its side of 
the bargain. No one can argue that it 
has been responsible in controlling the 
growth in spending. What my amend- 
ment does do is to recognize this fact. 
For fiscal year 1981 only, it gives back 
to the President the ability to impound 
funds. Hopefully, by the end of 1981, 
Congress will have improved the budget 
process and improved its own perform- 
ance significantly so that it may reassert 
its role as the country’s keeper of the 
purse strings. If so, and I for one cer- 
tainly hope it does, then we will allow 
these emergency impoundment provi- 
sions to lapse. But until we get our own 
house in order, we have no choice than 
to give the President the powers to do 
the job the Congress cannot do or has 
not done. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The Chair now recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LATTA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Latra: At the 
end of the concurrent resolution, add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 6. It is the sense of the 96th Con- 
gress that the appropriate committees of 
the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate make in order on an appropriate legis- 
lative vehicle, language providing for the 
enactment of a ceiling on spending in fiscal 
year 1981 at the levels established by this 
resolution. Such ceiling on fiscal year 1981 
expenditures should also direct the Presi- 
dent to reserve such amounts as may be 
necessary to remain within the ceiling, pro- 
vided that such reservations are applied 
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equitably in order to retain the important 
spending priorities adopted by Congress.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Larra) will be recognized for 
30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gramo) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) . 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely says in so many 
words that we live within the ceilings 
established by the second concurrent 
budget resolution that we are now con- 
sidering. That is all it does. It is a fair 
request. I think this House should adopt 
it without any question at all. If we 
mean what we are going to do here to- 
day, and if we pass this resolution, we 
ought to mean what we are doing and 
we ought to live within those restrictions. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, this is 
essentially, though, a waiver of the Im- 
poundment Act with regard to the 
President’s power; is that correct? 

Mr. LATTA. No. I would say to the 
gentleman that is not correct. It says 
absolutely nothing about the Impound- 
ment Act itself. If the gentleman would 
read the language, it says: 

It is the sense of the 96th Congress that 
the appropriate committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate make in 
order on an appropriate legislative vehicle, 
language providing for the enactment of a 
ceiling on spending in fiscal year 1981 at the 
levels established by this resolution. 


This means the resolution we are now 
considering. 

Such ceiling on fiscal year 1981 expendi- 
tures should also direct the President to re- 
serve such amounts as may be necessary 
to remain within the ceiling, provided that 
such reservations are applied equitably in 
order to retain the important spending pri- 
orities adopted by the Congress. 


So, as the gentleman will see, it says 
absolutely nothing about the Impound- 
ment Act. As a matter of fact, if you 
had made the point of order against it 
on the grounds that it was repealing or 
touching the Impoundment Act the point 
of order would have been overruled. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PANETTA. Under the amend- 
ment, as I read it, it says it also directs 
the President to reserve such amounts 
as may be necessary to remain within 
the ceiling. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, that is the 
ceiling established by the concurrent 
resolution now before us. 

Mr. PANETTA. I understand that, but 
we are giving the President the power 
to reserve amounts. That is essentially 
another way to approach impoundment. 
We are essentially saying the President 
can in effect hold back those sums if 
we reach those ceilings. 

Mr. LATTA. No, that is not exactly 
what the difference is between that and 
the Impoundment Act. Under the Im- 
poundment Act, he would not have to 
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pay attention to the ceilings. If he did 
not want to spend money, he would not 
have to, notwithstanding the ceilings. 
But here, when you exceed the ceiling, 
then he can say, “We are not going to 
use that money.” 

Mr. PANETTA. But essentially, we are 
giving the President powers with this 
amendment that he does not have today. 

Mr. LATTA. There is no question 
about that, or we would not be propos- 
ing the amendment. 

Mr. PANETTA. I understand that, 
but in order to give him those powers 
we are saying essentially the discretion 
will not lie with the Congress; the dis- 
cretion will lie with the President once 
we have reached those ceilings. 

Mr. LATTA. That is correct, when 
we get to the ceiling established by the 
concurrent resolution that this House 
will probably act on today. So, if we 
mean what we say we mean in this 
resolution, that we shall have $631 bil- 
lion of outlays in fiscal year 1981, if we 
mean that, then this says when we ex- 
ceed that the President will say, “The 
Congress has spoken, so we are not go- 
ing to exceed that amount of money.” 

Mr. PANETTA. If the gentleman will 
yield, under present law and power, the 
Congress under the Budget Act has a 
point of order against any amendments 
that breach the ceiling. 

Mr. LATTA. Let me say that the gen- 
tleman knows and I know that that can 
be waived and, second, the entitlement 
spending cannot be touched. 

Mr. PANETTA. I think that that is 
where the pressure ought to be, though. 
Instead of giving the President addi- 
tional powers that he does not have 
today, the Congress has a responsibility 
to insure that we stay within the ceil- 
ing and that is where the responsibility 
ought to lie. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo). 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to get this clear in my mind. 
With the gentleman’s amendment, the 
Congress would determine when the 
ceiling was reached; is that not correct? 

Mr. LATTA. Well, I do not think we 
could determine when the ceiling has 
been reached. However, they certainly 
could determine that down at OMB 
when they have expended up to the 
ceiling. There are a lot of ways that they 
can determine that. The Treasury De- 
partment could also determine it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, let me 
use my own time to explain my position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to state that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Grarmo) has 29 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra) has 23 minutes remaining. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. ALEXANDER). 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Chairman, I 
am committed to the achievement of a 
balanced Federal budget and to greater 
accountability by all those at Federal, 
State, and local government levels who 
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are responsible for spending the Federal 
taxes our people pay. 

Throughout my service in this House 
I have worked for and advocated the 
exercise of tighter controls over Federal 
spending. I have consistently supported 
efforts to insure that the taxes paid by 
our people are used in the most economi- 
cally effective way to achieve the goals 
our people have set for the Nation and 
for the services provided to them by their 
Federal taxes. 

Last March, as inflation approached 
an annual rate of 19 percent and as 
monetary and credit restraints were im- 
posed to stop the inflationary spiral, 
there grew up in the country a strong 
public sentiment that government spend- 
ing must be curbed if economic stability 
were to be maintained. 

For nearly 9 days, Members of this 
body, the Senate and the administration 
labored over the budget to find ways of 
arriving at a balance between revenues 
and the levels of spending for needed 
programs it was recommended that some 
$18 billion be cut from the proposed 
budget. When the first budget resolution 
was passed on June 12, it reflected the 
desired balance. In my view, the Ameri- 
can public approved. 

During the months that followed, how- 
ever, it became apparent that a con- 
fiuence of interest pressure and changing 
economic assumptions underlying the 
budget projections would result in yet 
another Federal deficit fiscal year. 

If the deficit is unavoidable it was be- 
cause along with the public demand for 
fiscal restraint there was also an 
equally vocal public demand for de- 
creased taxes and continued programs. 
Thus, when the second budget resolution 
was constructed it accounted for a tax 
cut that will approximately reduce 
revenues this fiscal year by $5.4. The pro- 
jected decrease in revenue, coupled with 
increased outlays necessitated by 
mandatory programs has effectively 
thwarted the dedicated attempt of the 
House to exercise tighter control over 
fiscal policy. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 weeks ago, on election 
day, the American people sent this Con- 
gress a mixed bag of signals demanding 
change. 

They voted for a tax cut; our Budget 
Committee has made provision in this 
second budget resolution for a tax cut. 

They voted for elimination of waste, 
fraud, and abuse in Federal programs; 
our Budget Committee has brought us 
a resolution providing for that. 

They voted for increased spending in 
defense; our Budget Committee's res- 
olution excludes defense from the across- 
the-board funding level cut provisions. 

They voted for a balanced budget; our 
Budget Committee has recognized this 
in bringing us a tight resolution which 
shortens the reins of further Federal 
program growth. 

They voted for fiscal accountability by 
the Congress and we in this House must 
demonstrate our willingness to be ac- 
countable rather than pass the buck to 
the next Congress and the next adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Chairman, I recite these facts be- 
cause they point up the ambivalence of 
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the American public on the question of 
Federal spending. The public wants fis- 
cal responsibility. The public perceives 
balanced Federal budgets as a means to 
stop infiation in its tracks. But, the pub- 
lic is also reluctant to endure the cuts 
in programs which benefit them person- 
ally. 

The budget process we have adopted in 
this Congress is the only realistic way 
of addressing that public ambivalence. 
We have a responsibility to identify and 
maintain those priorities that best serve 
the public. We also have an obligation 
to provide for the relief in taxes and 
spending that the public demands. This 
resolution, though not perfect, substan- 
tially addresses those concerns. 

It provides for a proportional, but dis- 
cretionary 2-percent cut in spending 
which accommodates the desires of the 
new administration for eliminating 
waste, fraud and abuse, and improving 
program efficiencies. At the same time, 
it fulfills the dictates of the law and 
sustains the principles of good budget- 
ing for which this House has so long 
strived. 

If we do not enact this measure, then 
it is clear that politics as usual is more 
important than responsible discharge of 
our obligation to set responsible and re- 
sponsive fiscal policy for this Nation. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this as clear as Ican and then yield to my 
friend from Ohio (Mr. Latta) if neces- 
sary, so that we understand what we are 
doing here. 

Under the present law, Congress de- 
termines what the ceiling should be on 
expenditures and Congress determines 
when that ceiling is reached or breached, 
as we have to do here from time to time. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes, we do that. And, if 
we want to write a little legislative his- 
tory as to how this shall be determined, 
I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. GIAIMO. So that it would be our 
ceiling, set by the House and Senate 
which would be controlling, not OMB or 
anyone else. That is a ceiling that the 
Congress sets. 

Now, Congress does not breach that 
ceiling; is that not correct, I will say to 
my friend from Ohio? We do not allow 
bills on the floor which breach the ceil- 
ing because they would be subject to a 
point of order. Therefore, how does the 
ceiling get breached? 

This gets awfully complicated. The 
ceiling gets breached by reestimates. We 
get mid-session review, OMB reviews, 
what the estimated expenditures will be 
in Agriculture, in the food stamp pro- 
gram, the price of gasoline for the Armed 
Forces and on and on and on. When the 
reestimates come in, and they come in 
periodically, it is conceivable that the 
reestimates could bring us over the ceil- 
ing. At that time, the power that you 
want to give to the President would be 
triggered in. 

Now, when that happens, the Presi- 
dent then is going to reserve, as the gen- 
tleman likes to call it—I call it by its cor- 
rect name which is impoundment—he is 
going to impound and hold back money. 
But under the law he cannot hold back 
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on entitlement obligations. They have to 
be spent. They have to be paid out. 
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He is going to have to reserve on the 
discretionary programs. And, you know 
where he is going to find those discre- 
tionary programs, my friends? In the 
defense budget. That is where he is going 
to find them. 

You give the President this kind of 
reservation, the power to reserve the ex- 
penditures of money and when you elim- 
inate from that the mandatory, the un- 
controllables, and the entitlements, you 
leave sitting there the discretionary pro- 
grams. I think 70 or 85 percent of the 
discretionary programs are in the area of 
national defense, and I am sure we do 
not want to see the cuts there. So I do 
not think that is going to work. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the his- 
tory of impoundment. This Congress in 
the many years that I served in it abro- 
gated its duties and did not bite the 
bullet and did not make the hard deci- 
sions and allowed Presidents to do so. 
They did it in the area of foreign policy 
and it got so bad that we finally at long 
last had to pass a War Powers Act taking 
back to ourselves in the legislative branch 
many of the powers which we had abro- 
gated to the executive branch, to the 
President. We all remember those days. 
We do not want to return to the days 
before we had a War Powers Act. 

Mr. Chairman, in those days, also, 
Presidents used to impound money, Pres- 
idents used to arbitrarily say: Congress 
voted to build this aircraft carrier but I 
decided we are not going to build it. 

We will remember the famous battle 
President Eisenhower had over whether 
or not to spend the money Congress had 
voted for an aircraft carrier. 

Throughout the years we appropriated 
money for HUD, highways money, and 
other programs, and Presidents, all 
Presidents—Republican and Democrat 
alike—used to decide: We are not going 
to spend that money, we are going to 
hold up on it, and Congress was power- 
less to do anything. It was an open con- 
stitutional question as to whether or not 
Presidents of the United States had the 
power to impound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Impoundment grew and grew during 
the years I was in Congress and it reach- 
ed its heights under President Nixon 
when he impounded—I believe it was in 
either 1973 or 1974—he impounded $20 
billion. I ask, my friends, that you think 
of what $20 billion worth of 1973 dollars 
means in terms of 1980 dollars and you 
will see the magnitude of this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the power to impound 
is the power to set priorities. If the Pres- 
ident can say, “I am going to hold back 
the money here and here and here,” 
then the President is writing the laws 
and not the Congress of the United 
States. And that is what gave rise in 
1974 to the creation of the Budget Con- 
trol and Anti-Impoundment Act. 

We all speak of the Budget Act, but I 
always include the whole title because we 
must not forget that part of it: The 
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Anti-Impoundment Act. It said: “Presi- 
dents agreed to give up their right to im- 
pound.” They said: “We won’t do it. Con- 
gress passes the law, makes the appro- 
priations, says where the money will be 
spent, and that the President will live 
with that. If the President does not like 
what Congress has done, he will give up 
the right to impound but will send up 
to Congress instead a rescission or defer- 
ral bill suggesting to Congress where 
they ought to rescind or defer.” That is 
the present law. 

In return for that, the Congress had 
to discipline itself. It took the power 
away from the President and had to as- 
sume it itself. It did that by the Budget 
Act. That is what it is all about. That 
is what we are doing here. 

We said, “We will discipline ourselves. 
We will limit spending. We will set a ceil- 
ing and a floor on revenues and we will 
live within that discipline.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is what is involved 
in the Budget Control and Anti-Im- 
poundment Act and that is what we have 
been doing these numerous years. 

Now, I for one want to exercise dis- 
cipline. I for one want to see us get con- 
trol over Federal spending. I think Fed- 
eral spending is out of control. I am re- 
tiring from Congress, as you know, this 
year and as a private citizen in January 
I submit to you I shall work as hard as 
I can as a private citizen to influence gov- 
ernment and everyone I can persuade to 
do what they can to get control over 
spending. We have got to do that in order 
to get control over inflation and to have 
a healthy economic climate out there for 
our people. Otherwise we are inviting 
economic disaster. 

I have said, and I say again, if we in 
Congress will not do the difficult job, if 
we will not discipline ourselves and ex- 
ercise that discipline and make the tough 
decisions and say no to people once in 
awhile when they ask for programs and 
money, then we are going to have to 
give that power back to the President. 
And we are going to have to give the 
President back the power to impound. 


But not today. This Congress is not 
ready to give up its obligation and duty. 
This Congress is not ready to concede to 
the people that it is powerless to do any- 
thing about overspending. In fact, this 
Congress should be enthusiastic after 
this great election. 


Why, you are going to have such an 
enthusiasm here in the next Congress, 
you are going to have such drive and 
vigor as a result of the election that you 
are all going to come here and you are 
going to show the American people how 
you can exercise your responsibilities. 
For Heaven's sakes, give those new Con- 
gressmen and Senators a chance. Do not 
cut them off now, do not say, “We can- 
not handle it, we are incapable of ex- 
ercising fiscal restraint. We are going to 
dump this back in the President’s lap.” 
Do not do it. 

I urge you, 
back history. 

Remember the impoundment fights 
around here in the days of Richard 
Nixon. Let us not go back to that now, 
particularly when we have this exciting 


do not do it. Do not turn 
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new Congress that is going to come in 
and solve these problems. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say as I was 
listening to my committee chairman, I 
noted apparently the gentleman did not 
pay much attention to the amendment 
to which he was directing his remarks. 
We have a different amendment before 
us now. He was pointing out the ills of 
the Impoundment Act itself and point- 
ing out that it gives the President the 
power to determine where these cuts are 
going to be made. 

Had the gentleman only paid atten- 
tion to the amendment now before the 
House and read the last portion of the 
last sentence in my amendment, the 
gentleman would have found that such 
ceiling on fiscal year 1981 expenditures 
should also direct the President to re- 
serve such amounts as may be necessary 
to remain within the ceiling, “provided 
that such reservations are applied equi- 
tably in order to retain the important 
spending priorities adopted by the Con- 
gress.” 

The gentleman spoke to the other 
amendment. The gentleman did not pay 
attention to what is in this amendment. 
It was a fine speech but it was directed 
against the wrong amendment. 

I now yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) . 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would like 
to remind my distinguished friend from 
Connecticut that earlier in the year dur- 
ing consideration of the second and 
third budget resolution for fiscal year 
1980, the gentleman from Illinois had 
attempted to get a rule to provide for 
substantially the same kind of language 
embodied in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 
Again, in consideration of the first 
budget resolution for 1981, we made 
that effort. The gentleman will recall at 
that time we had no idea what the re- 
sults of the election might be. Conceiv- 
ably the President would perhaps be re- 
elected. 
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But here I was as a Republican and 
having gone through all this trauma that 
we have gone through over the last sev- 
eral years on this budget resolution and 
trying to resolve these differences among 
ourselves, willing to give the President— 
in that case a Democratic President— 
the opportunity to make some selective 
cuts to live within the ceiling that we 
would prescribe. At the time during the 
course of that exchange, I think it will 
be abundantly evident that we specifi- 
cally would require there be no program 
axed or eliminated, that where reduc- 
tions were made they would be limited to 
not more than 10 percent in any one 
given category. As the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. LATTA) points out, according 
to the lanaguage of this amendment, 
those reservations would be applied equi- 
tably in order to retain the important 
spending priorities adopted by this Con- 
gress and not to surrender the authority 
which we have for making these adjust- 
ments and determining these priorities. 
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I happen to think that we are at that 
juncture now, where given the current 
uncertain economic climate this amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

I think it is widely recognized by now 
that we Republicans are attending this 
lameduck session under protest. 

The Congress should have completed 
action on the appropriation bills and the 
budget resolution months ago, but be- 
cause the figures were so bad it was all 
put over until the election had passed. 

There is no sense in plowing over that 
ground again. We are here to play out 
one last political game with the Budget 
Act. Frankly, I do not think this delicate 
fabric we call a budget process can stand 
one more political tug of war in this 
House but the majority is determined to 
give it one anyway. 

I have to commend Chairman GIAIMO, 
There are few Members of the majority 
who have stuck their neck out more 
often. He believed something ought to 
be done about the uncontrollables and 
he spoke out. He believed in reconcilia- 
tion and he spoke out, if to no avail. He 
believed in the budget process with a 
bipartisan ferver and resolve that I 
respect. 

I suspect this, his last budget resolu- 
tion is not so much that of a bipartisan 
chairman, but that of a loyal Democrat 
who wants to go out in style. I am sure 
he is looking forward to the adoption 
of this resolution, knowing full well of 
its pitfalls. He can go home to Connecti- 
cut next year and watch a Republican 
administration, a Republican Senate, 
and a more Republican House wrestle 
with his last bit of handiwork. 

When I first heard about the good 
chairman’s swan song resolution, I 
thought I had died and gone to heaven. 
I am not accustomed to the Democratic 
majority promoting tight budgets with 
spending cuts and lowered deficits. I had 
to pinch myself. Unfortunately, I was 
still alive and in the same place; here, in 
the House of mirrors on the Washington 
midway. 

The carnival barkers are all here, en- 
ticing us toward a deficit that is $10, 
maybe $15, billion away from reality and 
spending cuts made of silly putty. We 
ought to dress in clown suits and hang 
trapezes from the rafters. Because this 
is the center ring of the circus that has 
been playing under this big top for all 
too long. 

So what do we do with this budget? 

I think you cease playing games and 
call the bluff. We will see your budget 
and raise you reconciliation and im- 
poundment. 

During the initial debates on the 1980 
budget more than a year ago, I proposed 
the limited restoration of Presidential 
impoundment power for your own Presi- 
dent. I did not propose it once, but three 
times. This year during debates on the 
1981 budget, I proposed it again, not for 
a Republican President, but a Demo- 
cratic President. 

Now we are proposing it again. If you 
are serious about this resolution then 
give the President the power to enforce 
it. Give him the authority he has always 
had to make the spending cuts stick. 
bility your budget meaning. Give it credi- 
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Give Chairman Grarmo a legacy. ‘The 
first budget in years that actually 
worked. If you proposed this document 
in jest, that is fine. We have all had a 
good laugh. But do not carry the charade 
too far. 

Presidents throughout history have 
had the power to reserve or impound 
funds. You restricted that power in 1974, 
and we have had problems ever since. If 
you agree to eliminate those restrictions, 
I think the new administration can turn 
this Halloween trick into a treat. 

T have been in the thick of every floor 
fight over a budget resolution since we 
adopted the Budget Act 6 years ago. 
Many of us have. I think in all sincerity, 
Chairman Gramo and the rest of us 
know what those fights have done to the 
budget process. We have virtually de- 
stroyed it. I say we because I speak in a 
bipartisan sense. All of us must share 
some of the blame for using and abusing 
the budget process. Just once, I would 
like to see us put down our swords and 
take time out from the wars to apply 
some first aid to the budget process. 
What better time. It is a lameduck ses- 
sion. There is little to lose or gain. We 
may not get another opportunity like this 
one. You give us impoundment. We will 
take your budget. That is it. That is all 
there is. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to support the amend- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio is offer- 
ing. I do not like the idea of impound- 
ment any more than any other Member 
of this body, but the purpose of this 
amendment is to try to make effective 
the ceiling that we are establishing by 
this resolution. We have had the ex- 
perience of a ceiling being breached, and 
we have had to come back here for a 
third and fourth budget resolution, an 
unfortunate step and one that makes, I 
believe, mockery to some degree of our 
earnest attempt to provide a ceiling. 

Now, I see no harm in saying that this 
ceiling is to be made effective by the 
cooperation of the President in a pro 
rata or equitable reduction of any over- 
age that results from reestimates or 
from any other way. 

The amendment has been carefully 
drawn so that his discretion is directed 
to maintain the spending priorities 
adopted by the Congress in the resolu- 
tion. But it makes a partner of him, in 
effect, in trying to avoid the breaching 
of the ceiling. 

I think we should make the ceiling 
effective, and we should enlist a Presi- 
dent who, after all, no matter who he is, 
is anxious to work with the Congress to 
achieve a fiscal policy that will be effec- 
tive. We do not want to come back here 
and have additional supplemental ap- 
propriations made necessary by changed 
circumstances, and while I dislike the 
process of impoundment, I think it is 
relatively less bad than an ineffective 
fiscal policy; and that seems to be all we 
have been able to achieve so far as a 
result of some of the imperfections of 
our Budget Reform Act. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. This afternoon we have heard 
a lot of talk about discipline in this 
process. Is there any real discipline if 
the gentleman’s amendment is not 
adopted? 

Mr. LATTA. They can exceed the ceil- 
ing. 
Mr. WALKER. There is no real dis- 
cipline in the budget process if, in fact, 
the gentleman’s amendment is not 
adopted? Is that not correct? 

Mr. LATTA. There is not any recon- 
ciliation as far as the $17 billion, as the 
gentleman from Connecticut, the chair- 
man of our committee, took out of this. 
There is not. And certainly the recon- 
ciliation amendment that was adopted 
here earlier applied only to the $10 
billion that we are not having in the 
conference, but it did not apply to the 
$17 billion that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has taken out. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman would 
yield further, I think it is important to 
recognize that point, because I think 
what the chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee said about the need for discipline 
is absolutely essential, but what we have 
shown in recent history is that there is 
no discipline in the budget process. We 
have piled up massive deficits, and 
there has been no attempt whatsoever by 
Congress to really get controli of the 
process. 

Now, it seems to me what the gentle- 
man is saying is that we ought to enlist 
the President’s help. We ought to make 
certain he is a part of this disciplinary 
process, and that in fact we then end up 
with some means of controlling the fi- 
nancial affairs of this country. 

So I, too, would like to support the 
gentleman’s amendment. I think it is an 
important addition to what we are do- 
ing here today. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
for his support and for his comments. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, make no mistake about 
it, this is a surrender of power by the 
Congress to the President, and as such, 
it does involve a revision of the Impound- 
ment Act. 

Read the language of the amendment 
carefully. This is simply another back- 
door approach to the previous amend- 
ment that the Chair ruled out of order 
initially under the Impoundment Act. 
It says that such ceilings of fiscal year 
1981 expenditure should also direct the 
President to reserve such amounts as may 
be necessary to remain within the ceiling 
provided that such reservations are ap- 
plied equitably in order to retain the 
important spending priorities adopted by 
the Congress. 

There are two important words that 
have to be identified here. One, is the 
power of the President to “reserve.” We 
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are giving the President the power to 
reserve amounts. He does not have that 
today. 

Second, he is to determine whether it 
is to be “applied equitably.” Whose deci- 
sion is that? It is not the Congress. It is 
not the committee's. It is the President's, 
to exercise his discretion as to whether 
he will equitably share this reservation 
of power. 

In order to confirm this, look at the 
definitions within the Impoundment Act 
itself. The Impoundment Act under sec- 
tion 1011 of that act defines that a de- 
ferral of budget authority is a withhold- 
ing or delaying of the obligational ex- 
penditures of budget authority, whether 
by establishing reserves or otherwise. 

What the Republicans are doing in this 
amendment is allowing the President to 
establish a reserve. Certainly it is within 
the ceilings and the breaching of the ceil- 
ings, but it is handing the President the 
authority to determine where those re- 
serves will be made, what programs will 
be reduced, what agencies will be hit. 
We are surrendering to the President 
that authority. It may be a little, but 
basically it is undermining the Impound- 
ment Act totally because it is handing 
him discretion and power that he does 
not possess today. That is why it is im- 
portant to reject this amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I agree with the point the 
gentleman has made. There is one other 
point, and that is that we should learn 
in the process of all of our lawmaking 
that we had better be precise about what 
we want and what we mean, and under 
this particular amendment, no one 
knows what is meant, what is “equi- 
table.” 

If the President takes 25 percent from 
one program and 1 percent from an- 
other program, is that complying with 
this particular amendment? I do not 
think that anyone, the author of the 
amendment or anyone else, can tell us 
whether that complies or not. So not 
only on the grounds that the gentleman 
has suggested, but on the ground that it 
is not clear where we are going, what we 
are doing, the amendment ought to be 
defeated. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentleman. 
I think the gentleman has stated it 
correctly. What we are essentially doing 
here is setting aside the Impoundment 
Act. It may be a little piece, but make no 
mistake about it. It is giving up powers 
that we reserve to ourselves. We are 
handing to the President open authority 
to decide where and how these reduc- 
tions are to be made. That authority 
rests with the Congress today. We can 
make a point of order. We can hold to 
those ceilings, and that is where the dis- 
cipline has to be made. 

o 1600 

If we do not do it here in the Congress, 
we can surrender it. This is essentially a 
surrender. We ought to exercise the dis- 
cipline to stay in those ceilings. That is 
why the amendment ought to be rejected. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Let me say in answer to the statement 
just made that the Congress can control 
spending by itself. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. We have not 
done it here and we ought to let the 
President-elect have some tools with 
which he can carry out the wishes of this 
Congress in this resolution. 

Now, if you really mean what you say 
in this resolution, you will vote for this 
amendment. If you do not mean it, you 
ought to vote against it. It is just as clear 
as that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
BAUMAN). 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know what the Members of the majority 
party are so disturbed about in the lan- 
guage of the Latta amendment now 
before us. It is rather like kissing your 
wife through a screen door. It is no more 
than a sense of Congress resolution. The 
amendment says if we mean what we 
say in this budget resolution including 
the 2-percent cut in spending, then this 
amendment asks the appropriate legis- 
lative committees of Congress to provide 
an executive mechanism to enforce the 
ceilings. If the Congress cannot live by 
the spending ceilings in this resolution, 
that the President will reserve the 
amounts in excess in order to enforce 
the spending limits you say you want in 
this budget resolution. 

You know, the one person I have 
heard quoted throughout this debate to- 
day over and over is the President-elect 
of the United States, Ronald Reagan. 
This resolution, we are told, embodies 
his campaign promise of a 2-percent cut 
in Federal spending by elimination of 
waste, fraud, corruption, or whatever 
the cause of that waste. Now this used 
to be known as a meat ax approach in 
cutting across the board. Some of us 
have approved those kinds of cuts in the 
past on the theory that if you hold 
down spending, they will have to cut it 
somewhere. 

So what this amendment says is, be 
sincere about the proposal that you are 
making. If you want Ronald Reagan to 
be your leader, as you say you do, and 
you want to abide by his 2-percent cut 
across the board, give him the power to 
address the possible likelihood that the 
Congress of the United States collec- 
tively will not be able to carry out the 
spending ceilings expressed in this reso- 
lution now before us. 

This amendment is a little extra in- 
surance. If it is adopted, perhaps it will 
never have to be used, because we all 
know that a Democratic House and a 
Republican controlled other body and a 
Republican President in the White 
House working together hand in glove 
without disagreement, all as a result of 
the 1980 elections, want to control 
spending. They want to cut the budget. 
They want to balance the budget. 

Religion has finally come to this 
Chamber. We talked about conversion 
some months ago in the case of liberals 
suddenly supporting a balanced budget. 
Now, today we have the evidence of the 
conversion. They have come to the rail 
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and accepted the religion of a balanced 
budget that we are working toward and 
suddenly we have a 2-percent cut. And 
all we are saying in this simple little 
amendment is let us put something in 
the collection plate in the way of en- 
forcement of the 2-percent cut. That 
is what we are talking about. So this 
is what in essence is, indeed, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has often said, a 
simple little amendment. It does not do 
anything except allow our new Presi- 
dent to force Congress to live under the 
spending levels that we write into this 
resolution. 

Now, if you vote for this resolution 
on passage, surely you can live with a 
mechanism that might enforce it. 

So do not get yourselves in a terrible 
uproar about this. This is not impound- 
ment. Shades of Richard Milhouse Nixon 
are not being revisited upon us. This 
is Ronald Wilson Reagan. We are mak- 
ing America great again. This is a new 
day for America, a new day because I 
know the people on that side of the 
aisle have adopted him as their Presi- 
dent-elect even before he delivers his 
state of the Union address. They have 
adopted his 2-percent cut in spending 
even before he asks it. So give him the 
tools to finish the job, as Churchill said 
in that great hour of Britain’s darkest 
night when being attacked: “Give me 
the tools and I will finish the job.” 

So we hope you will vote for the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Ohio proposes. Let the President have 
the possibility of forcing Congress to do 
what you say you want to do and that 
is cut down on Federal spending. 

I urge a vote for this magnificently 
drafted and germane amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to my colleagues, the people 
did more than elect President Ronald 
Reagan to be our next President of the 
United States. The people also elected 
435 Members of Congress. We are the 
elected representatives of the people. We 
have a certain responsibility. 

I do not understand the sudden con- 
cern that the Congress must now re- 
linquish what is its responsibilty and 
suddenly say that we need another con- 
trol. We need the President, who was 
just elected, to keep us out of trouble. 

Well, I respect the new President to 
be of the United States, but I also re- 
spect the Congress who was also elected 
to do their job. 

I do not understand this amendment, 
I am wondering whether the gentle- 
man from Ohio and others on the Re- 
publican side are now willing to accept 
the resolution with the 2-percent cut, 
because certainly if they want to be sure 
a ceiling is maintained on spending, 
they would like to know that less money 
is going to spent to start with; so we 
have a lower ceiling. It would seem to 
me very inconsistent to have the Re- 
publicans opposing, as we have heard 
now the 2-percent cut in spending, and 
then say, “Let us give the President 
the right of restricting the amount of 
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money that we are going to spend in 
the Congress.” 

We are trying with the resolution to 
restrict spending. I think that is what 
we ought to do today; but certainly to 
go along with this amendment, which as 
my friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, said a few moments ago becomes 
a backdoor approach to going back to the 
old theory of impoundment, of having 
some way that the President can stop 
the Congress from the wild spending 
that is being pictured. 

The Congress is trying and is acting 
responsibly. We are suggesting today 
that we start cutting spending. We are 
seeing resistance from the Republican 
side, who took this position in the past 
and now that the Democrats have taken 
a position to cut spending, they are say- 
ing, “No, we don’t want to cut it today. 
Let's wait until sometime next year and 
at the same time let us give the Presi- 
dent the right of sort of shutting down 
on the Congress if it feels it is getting 
out of hand.” 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I would be glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. I just want to try 
to help the gentleman better under- 
stand the Latta amendment. There is 
nothing in his amendment that says 
that we are trying to prevent Congress 
from cutting spending, or that the 
minority is against the 2-percent cut— 
we are obviously for the 2-percent cut. 
That is not the statement and the gen- 
tleman cannot put the words in our 
mouths on the Republican side. 

Mr. PEYSER. I did not say that. I 
did not say the President was doing 
that. I said it was the gentleman’s side, 
the Republicans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. PEYSER. I simply said that the 
Members on the gentleman’s side of the 
aisle who have spoken have resisted the 
resolution that would cut the budget by 
2 percent. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Wrong. The Re- 
publicans would support a 2-percent cut, 
if that was the only issue at stake in 
this budget. 

Mr. PEYSER. That you have resisted. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Wrong. The Re- 
publicans and Mr. Larra support not 
only a 2-percent cut in spending, but a 
reduction to $620 billion. 

Mr. PEYSER. Well, I am sorry. I am 
not yielding to the gentleman, because I 
have heard the ranking member of the 
gentleman’s committee, the Budget Com- 
mittee, very clearly oppose the 2-percent 
resolution at this time. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. That is wrong, and 
we so state. 

Mr. PEYSER. Very clearly, that is not 
wrong. That is what the whole subject 
has been about now. Now, if the gentle- 
man is willing to get up now and say that 
he supports the resolution with a 2-per- 
cent cut, maybe there might be a differ- 
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ent attitude on ths particular amend- 
ment; but I do not happen to think we 
need this amendment. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEYSER. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman will take 
this amendment on his side, the gentle- 
man will have almost unanimous support 
for this budget resolution. It is just that 
simple. 

Mr. PEYSER. Is the gentleman saying 
that he supports the 2 percent? 

Mr. LATTA. This resolution, with the 
amendments. Take them and you are 
home free. 

Mr. PEYSER. Well, I do not under- 
stand why they are related, and I be- 
lieve that the amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LEVITAS). 

Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I do so 
with certain mixed feelings because I 
totally believe that we have got to cut 
the budget, that our deficits are too high 
and that we need to have a balanced 
budget. While this resolution is a step in 
the right direction it does not go far 
enough. 

The American people on November 4 
expressed themselves loudly that they 
want to have a reduction in Federal 
spending and they elected an adminis- 
tration and a Congress which is commit- 
ted to that; but what the people of 
America did not do on November 4 was 
try to abrogate the Constitution of the 
United States and to reestablish a period 
of an imperial Presidency and a tyranny 
in the White House. 
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Article I, section 1 of the Constitution 
says that the Congress has the legisla- 
tive power. The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution have said that the Congress 
is the body where the appropriations to 
fund this Government shall reside and 
for the Congress to be responsible and 
accountable to the people. 

I have voted for the budget cuts, for 
the balanced budget, and for reductions, 
and will do so again today, even beyond 
the reduction that this budget resolution 
has. But I am very concerned that my 
good friends on the other side of the 
aisle are attempting to restore a period 
that goes back to the days of Richard 
Nixon and Watergate and Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman where there was a Presi- 
dency that was not under the control of 
the elected Congress. 

There was not a vote on November 4 
to establish a Presidential dictatorship in 
this country. There was not an effort to 
abrogate the Constitution. This amend- 
ment would establish a line-item appro- 
priation veto in the President. The Con- 
stitution does not permit that. 

This Congress has the responsibility 
and must bear the consequences of its 
actions, pure and simple. The President 
has in place, under the Budget and Im- 
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poundment Control Act, every recourse 
at his disposal to defer or rescind ap- 
propriations and send them to the elected 
Congress to have approval or dis- 
val. 

arr we ever go back to a situation where 
the American people, through their elec- 
tive representatives, lose that control 
then we are resorting and returning to 
a period of an imperial Presidency, which 
brought us to times that the American 
people said they do not want anymore. 
I would hope that this amendment is 
not only defeated but that it does not 
signal during the next Congress this type 
of political game playing and reversion 
to bygone eras. 

I intend to work cooperatively with 
the new President of the United States 
and to help him restrain spending and 
fight inflation, and to work with my 
colleagues on both sides of this aisle to 
accomplish that purpose. But in that 
process let us not try to repeal the im- 
portant controls which the Founding 
Fathers of this Nation wrote into the 
Constitution. They were familiar with 
the tyranny of an executive department 
which ignores the law. The American 
people have recently had unfortunate ex- 
periences with this problem. The people 
who wrote the Budget Control and Im- 
poundment Act knew the same thing. 

It is interesting to me that this amend- 
ment was not proposed either by the 
Democrats or the Republicans for the 
last 4 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVITAS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that the impoundment 
was not solely the Nixon era’s aberra- 
tion; it goes back to Thomas Jefferson. 
Thomas Jefferson refused to spend the 
money for a gunboat to fight the Indians 
out on the Missouri River because he 
did not think that was an appropriate 
thing to do, even though the Congress 
wanted him to do it. 

As to the question of gamesmanship, 
it seems to me that if we are serious in 
this budget resolution and want to estab- 
lish a ceiling that will stick, we ought to 
be willing to enlist the branch of the 
Government that spends the money we 
appropriate to enter into a partnership 
with us to try to keep that ceiling in- 
violate rather than permitting it con- 
stantly to be penetrated, whether by de- 
sign or by accident. 

Mr. LEVITAS. If the gentleman will 
let me reclaim my time to respond to 
that, I agree with the gentlemen. I am 
willing to do that. When the new Presi- 
dent sends over the deferrals and rescis- 
sions, I suggest the gentleman watch how 
we vote. I intend to support cuts. I in- 
tend to support more restraint but I do 
not want to abandon the Constitution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. RovUSSELOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Latta amendment 
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because it would give the tools to the 
President to effectively achieve the nec- 
essary cuts for fiscal year 1981. 

Clearly the majority of Members of 
this Congress have found it difficult to 
make budget cuts. We can see this by 
looking at our reconciliation process. It 
has taken half of this year to try and 
make $6.6 billion worth of cuts and we 
have not even passed reconciliation yet. 
And now the majority’s proposal would 
ask the President to make approximately 
$13 billion in cuts from the deficit. Fur- 
ther, the Budget Committee is compli- 
cating this request by not giving the 
President a full fiscal year to work with, 
as we had with reconciliation. In addi- 
tion, our budget chairman claims that 
these are 2 percent across-the-board 
cuts. This is a misnomer. With defense, 
interest, and offsetting receipts left un- 
touched, many of these cuts in effect be- 
come 4-percent cuts. 

How can we effectively ask the new 
President to do something which has 
been a tremendous and difficult task for 
this Congress? Do we now demand mir- 
acles of our Presidents? Let us not try 
to interpret a President-elect’s words be- 
fore he has taken office and try to en- 
force our interpretation of them. Amidst 
our current economic woes, the Presi- 
dent needs all the support we can give 
him. 

The Budget Committee refused to 
specify which programs would be cut, 
nor did it provide the means to accom- 
plish them. If we are going to force cuts 
on the fiscal year 1981 budget through 
the adoption of spending ceilings, then 
we must be prepared to give the Presi- 
dent the mechanism necessary to ac- 
complish these reductions. 

This is why I support the Latta 
amendment. The Latta amendment re- 
tains the same spending ceilings but 
allows the new administration to shape 
its own economic policies without chang- 
ing any of Congress spending priorities. 

Contrary to the insinuations from the 
other side of the aisle, this is not a return 
to the Nixon era of unwarranted im- 
poundments. The Latta amendment is a 
limited provision and it is not a back- 
door approach to try as the majority 
claims it would be. I am sorry my col- 
league from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
has left the floor because I think he 
should listen to this. The budget resolu- 
tion retains control over impoundment 
as long as Congress does not go over its 
established budget ceilings. Congress is 
not relinquishing its budget authority in 
this resolution. 

If Congress lives within its budget 
ceilings and is really serious about that, 
the President of the United States can 
not withhold any funds. 

I do not think it would be bad to go 
back to the concepts of a republic held 
by Thomas Jefferson. I am sorry some of 
my colleagues did not realize that many 
Presidents have used that technique of 
impoundment and I think it has been 
used with great restraint by most Presi- 
dents. I fear that Mr. Roosevelt was the 
one that used the power in an objection- 
able way first. And then there was Lyn- 
don Johnson, but we will talk about 
history another time. 
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So let me repeat: If Congress lives 
within its budget ceilings, the President 
will not need to impound. If this Con- 
gress, and the future Congress, is seri- 
ous about a change, about living within 
its ceilings, we will have no problem. By 
passing the Latta amendment, we give 
the President the power to withhold 
funds if Congress has in fact overspent. 

I say to my colleagues, this Congress 
has been guilty of overspending time 
and time again. 

One of my colleagues said, “Who got 
the mandate?” I think it was my col- 
league from New York (Mr. PEYSER). 
I can tell the gentleman. President- 
elect Reagan got a very substantial 
mandate to do just what he promised 
to do, balance the budget by 1983 and 
restrain spending to the best of his 
ability. But my colleague from Georgia 
(Mr. Levitas) is right. It is the Congress 
that appropriates the dollars. If we live 
within our ceilings, the President can- 
not impound one thing under this 
amendment. So to answer my colleague 
from Connecticut (Mr. Grarmo), if we 
are serious about not going too far be- 
yond this authorization bill by mortgag- 
ing the future, as we have done in too 
many cases under the entitlement pro- 
grams, if Congress would really start 
looking at those authorizations serious- 
ly, we would not have to have a President 
begin to impound because Congress 
would be living up to its responsibility. 

Why has my colleague from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA), offered this? He has offered this 
because Congress has not lived up to its 
responsibility to live under budget con- 
trols. This Congress has not lived up 
to its responsibilities to restrain spend- 
ing. I say that the majority in this Con- 
gress, not the minority, has been irre- 
sponsible in going far beyond the budget 
limitations that we were supposedly set- 
ting for ourselves. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I will be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. PEYSER. I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman I do not try to take 
away the election victory and the great 
victory that President-elect Reagan has 
had. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. The gentleman 
could not if he wanted to. 

Mr. PEYSER. I do not want to be- 
cause that is what the people wanted. 
The people also wanted us on the ma- 
jority side. The Democrats have a ma- 
jority in this House because most of the 
people of this country want them here. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. They also gave us 
a new majority in the other body, I 
would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PEYSER. That is fair enough. But 
let us not put ourselves in some sec- 
ondary role. We have a rule here, and 
I think we ought to stay with it. That is 
to maintain control of this budget and 
not to relinquish our authority to the 
President. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
Mr. LATTA. I yield 1 additional min- 


ute to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROUSSELOT). 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. I would just say to my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Peyser), that if we had really lived 
up to our responsibilities to restrain 
spending, this amendment would not be 
offered today. But we have not. We have 
exceeded the limitations over and over 
again in all of those functional cate- 
gories. The gentleman knows it as well as 
I do. I will say to my colleague that there 
was a pretty heavy mandate as it related 
to many of those statewide races in many 
areas of this country, including the gen- 
tleman's own State, where it was clear 
that the people of those several States 
wanted better restraint on spending. 
They wanted a balanced budget. They no 
longer wish to tolerate the irrational 
deficit financing that this majority lead- 
ership in this Congress has constantly 
pushed us to. I believe that the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Latta) has offered 
a rational amendment. It does not give 
unlimited powers to the President. He 
cannot do one thing if it is beyond the 
budget ceiling. The Latta amendment is 
what the American people want and 
voted for. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself 1 minute, 
Mr. Chairman. 

If the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Levitas) will take the well, I will use my 
minute to ask him a question. This gen- 
tleman from Florida is well aware of the 
gentleman from Georgia’s leadership in 
successfully attaching legislative vetoes 
to all kinds of bills—amendments, by the 
way, which have had overwhelming ma- 
jorities in passing these legislative 
vetoes. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia his opinion of the 
philosophical consistency of his efforts 
for legislative vetoes and resisting to- 
day’s attempts to give the executive 
branch of government the power to im- 
pound funds without congressional ap- 
proval. 

Mr. LEVITAS. I thank the gentleman. 
If the gentleman would yield, I think it 
is exactly the same principle that is in- 
volved, It simply says that the Congress 
has the responsibility under the Con- 
stitution which it must assume the re- 
sponsibility for exercising. It is, in fact, 
a legislative veto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LEVITAS. If the President wants 
to impound funds, which may be a very 
wise move on his part, then that recom- 
mendation in the form of a resolution 
should come back to the Congress, and 
Congress should be in a position of ex- 
ercising a veto over it if that be the de- 
sire of the elected Representatives of the 
people. It is cut out of the same cloth 
exactly. 

Mr. GIAIMO, I have no additional re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. I think one of the 


saddest days in the history of this Con- 
gress, since I have been here, and one 
of the saddest for the taxpayers of this 
country, is when we enacted, without 
my vote, this anti-impoundment legisla- 
tion which forces the President of the 
United States to spend taxpayers’ dollars 
he feels should not be spent. 

When you look at the figures, you can 
see what has happened. In 1975, when 
this act went into effect—the Budget 
and Impoundment Act—$326 billion was 
our total budget. Today, we are con- 
sidering a budget of $631 billion. Some- 
thing has gone wrong. Something has 
failed. We are merely asking in this 
amendment now before the House for 
the authority for the President of the 
United States to impound funds after 
the amount provided in the resolution 
has been reached until the end of Sep- 
tember 1981. I think that is a reason- 
able request. Still, the opposition has to 
bring in Watergate and Richard Nixon. 
This is not impoundment per se, there 
is as much difference between this 
amendment and impoundment as there 
is day from night. If we mean what we 
say in this resolution—and I hope we 
do—that we are going to restrict spend- 
ing to $631 billion, you will support the 
amendment. 

If you do not believe in what you will 
be voting on, then turn down the amend- 
ment. Say to the American people and 
the taxpayers there that we do not need 
it; we do not mean it; we do not mean 
to put any restrictions on ourselves. We 
are going to force the President to spend 
above the ceiling. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giarmo) reduced this total from $648 
billion to $631 billion. However, there was 
no attempt to force a reconciliation of 
this $17 billion in spending. Without any 
amendment, we will not be giving the 
President the tools needed to reduce that 
$648 billion in spending to $631 billion. 
Is that fair? Is that reasonable? I think 
not. 

If we mean we are going to reduce the 
$648 billion in spending to $631 billion, 
the only thing left for us to do is to pass 
this amendment. If there is anybody here 
on the floor that can tell me how you are 
going to do that without this amend- 
ment, I will be glad to yield to that Mem- 
ber right now and you can explain to the 
House and to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try how you are going to do it. I do not 
find any takers, so it follows we should 
pass this amendment. It only goes until 
September 30, 1981. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote, and pending that, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point 
of order of no quorum. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 154, noes 232, 
not voting 46, as follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn 
Bereuter 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter. 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Dantel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Derwinskti 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Duncen, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Fenwick 
Pindley 
Fish 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gilman 
Gingerich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 


Bineham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bontor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brink'ey 
Brothead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burton, John 
Byron 


Carr 


[Roll No. 639] 


AYES—154 


Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hutchinson 


Johnson, Colo. 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagcemarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Lee 
Lent 
Livingston 
Loeffier 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 


NOES—232 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Conyers 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Dantelson 


Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
English 

Ertel 

Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 


Myers, Ind. 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Petri 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Railsback 


Rousselot 
Royer 

Rudd 
Santini 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 
Wampler 
Whittaker 
Williams, Ohio 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Glaimo 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex, 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hiehtower 
Holland 
Holtzman 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 

Kildee 
Kogovsek 
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Kostmayer Nelson St Germain 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 


Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young, Mo. 
Zablockt 
Zeferetti 


Lundine 
McHugh 
McKay 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Til. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowsk! 
Roybal 
Russo 

Sabo 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Solarz 


NOT VOTING—46 


Fary O'Brien 
Garcia Patterson 
Gibbons Rangel 
Ginn Rose 
Holt Sebelius 
Jenrette Spellman 
Kelly Taylor 
Lederer Thompson 
Lewis Ulman 
McCloskey Weaver 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
wolff 


Anthony 
Beard, R.I. 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Cleveland 
Collins, Ml. 
Corman 
Cotter 


Crane, Dantel 
Dodd 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Burgener 
against. 

Mrs. Holt for, 

Mr. Lewis for, 

Mr. McCloskey for, 
against. 

Mr. O'Brien for, with Mr. Cotter avainst. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mrs. Collins of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Whitehurst for, 
against, 

Mr. Bethune for, with Mr. Rangel against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr. Thompson 
against. 

Mr. Cleveland for, 
against. 

Mr. Daniel B. Crane for, with Mr. Wolff 
against. 

Mr. Kelly for, with Mr. Murphy of New 
York against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, 
against. 


Messrs. WYLIE, GILMAN, and 
CLAUSEN changed their votes from “no” 
to “aye.” 

Mr. ERTEL changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. ‘ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the concurrent resolution back to 
the House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment 


for, with Mrs. Spellman 


with Mr. Fary against. 
with Mr. Ginn against. 
with Mr. Corman 


with Mr. Garcia 


with Mr. Anthony 


with Mr. Lederer 


be agreed to and that the concurrent 
resolution, as amended, be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. FOLEY, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. NATCHER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983, had directed him to report the 
concurrent resolution back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as amended, be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the statute, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 203, noes 191, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 37, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 640] 


AYES—203 


Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
English 
Ertel 
Evans, Ga. 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Fisher 
Flippo 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gore 

Gray 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Ha'l, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Holland 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Tl. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Balley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Borgs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Burlison 
Byron 
Cavanangh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Coelho 
Conyers 
Crockett 
D’Amours 
Danielson 
Daschle 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 


Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Leath, Tex. 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, 11. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Rahall 
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Ratchford 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal 
Sabo 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Soiarz 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.Dak, 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bouquard 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 


Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derwinskti 
Devine 
Dick'nson 
Dornan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 
Eawards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ewards, Okla. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Er'enborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fenwick 
Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 
Florio 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Gi'man 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
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St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vento 


NOES—191 


Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 


Johnson, Colo. 


Kastenmeier 
Kelly 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 


MeDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Marka 
Marlenee 
Marriott 


Miller, Calif. 

Miller, Ohio 

Mitchell, Md. 

Mitchell, N.Y. 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 

White 

Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 


Russo 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stanceland 


Whittaker 
Williams, Ohio 
Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 


Gonzalez 


NOT VOTING—37 


Anthony 
Bafalis 
Beard, R.I. 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burton, Phillip 
Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Cotter 


Crane, Daniel 
Dodd 

Fary 

Garcia 

Ginn 
Jenrette 
Lederer 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Neal 

Nolan 


O'Brien 
Patterson 
Rangel 
Rose 
Santini 
Spellman 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mrs. Spellman for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 


against. 
Mr. Rangel for, with Mr. Burgener against. 
Mr. Cotter for, with Mr. McCloskey against. 
Mr. Corman for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois for, with Mr. O’Brien 


against. 
Mr. Ginn for, with Mr. Whitehurst against. 
Mr. Fary for, with Mr. Bafalis against. 
Mr. Thompson for, with Mr. Daniel B. 


Crane against. 
Mr. Garcia for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 


against. 
Mr. Anthony for, with Mr. Bethune against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Charles H. Wilson of 
California. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Beard of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Jenrette with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Lederer with Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Santini with Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. McCormack. 


So the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3(b), rule 
XXVII, the Chair announced that he 
will postpone further proceedings today 
on each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the “yeas” and 
“nays” are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to, under clause 4 of rule XV. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated and 
after these motions to be determined by 
“nonrecord” votes have been disposed of, 
the Chair will then put the question on 
each motion on which the further pro- 
ceedings were postponed. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BAUMAN. If I may inquire, did I 
understand the Chair to say that votes 
on suspensions would be postponed until 
later today? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Does the Chair know 
ied many suspensions will be called to- 

ay? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are 
two motions to suspend the rules. 


FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT OF- 
FICERS’ AND FIREFIGHTERS’ 
DEATH BENEFITS ACT OF 1980 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
5888) to amend title 5 of the United 
States Code to provide death benefits to 
survivors of Federal law enforcement of- 
ficers and firefighters, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5888 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Rerresentatives of the T'nited States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) (1) sub- 
chapter I of chapter 81 of title 5, United 
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States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 8147 the following new section: 


“§ 8148. Death benefits for law enforcement 
Officers and firefighters 


“(a) For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) ‘law enforcement officer’ means an 
employee— 

“(A) the duties of whose position are pri- 
marily to perform work directly connected 
with— 

“(i) the control of crime or juvenile delin- 
quency; 

“(ii) the enforcement of the criminal laws; 
or 

“(iii) the protection of Federal officials, 
public buildings or property, or foreign dip- 
lomatic missions; and 

“(B) who, at the time the personal injury 
referred to in subsection (b) of this section 
is sustained, is— 

“(i) engaged in the detection of crime; 

“(ii) engaged in the apprehension of an 
alleged criminal offender; 

“(ili) engaged in the keeping in physicial 
custody of an alleged or convicted crimi- 
nal offender; or 

“(iv) assaulted, subjected to the conduct 
of criminal activity, or exposed to risk, in the 
line of duty; 

“(2) ‘firefighter’ means an employee the 
duties of whose position are primarily to per- 
form work directly connected with the con- 
trol and extinguishment of fires or who is 
employed under the authority of section 2105 
(a) (1)(F) of title 5, United States Code, 
whose job description requires the perform- 
ance of firefightng duties as an additional 
rather than as a primary duty and who, at 
the time the personal injury referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section is sustained, 
is engaged in such work in the control or 
extinguishment of a fire or other emergency 
operation; 

“(3) ‘child’ means any natural, illegiti- 
mate, adopted, or posthumous child or step- 
child of a deceased law enforcement officer 
or firefighter (as defined in paragraphs (1) 
and (2)) who, at the time of such law en- 
forcement officer or firefighter’s death, is— 

“(A) 18 years of age or under; 

“(B) over 18 years of age and a student; or 

“(C) over 18 years of age and incapable of 
self-support because of physical or mental 
disability; 

“(4) ‘dependent’ means substantially re- 
lant for support upon the income of the de- 
ceased law enforcement officer or firefighter; 

“(5) ‘intoxication’ means a disturbance of 
mental or physical faculties resulting from 
the introduction of alcohol, drugs, or other 
substances into the body; and 

“(6) ‘detection of crime’ means the physi- 
cal pursuit, investigation, or Interviewing of 
any individual at a crime scene, but shall not 
include laboratory investigation, studies, or 
other similar acts of a nondangerous nature. 

“(b) (1) In any case in which the Secre- 
tary of Labor determines, under regulations 
prescribed pursuant to this section, that a 
law enforcement officer or firefighter has died 
as the direct and proximate result of a per- 
sonal injury inflicted by an outside force and 
in the line of duty, the Secretary shall pay a 
benefit of $50.000 as follows: 

“(A) if there is no surviving child of such 
law enforcement officer or firefighter, to the 
surviving spouse of such law enforcement 
officer or firefichter; 

“(B) if there are one or more surviving 
children and a surviving spouse, one-half to 
the surviving children in equal shares and 
one-half to the surviving spouse: 

“(C) if there is no surviving spouse, to the 
surviving children of such law enforcement 
officer or firefighter in equal shares; or 

“(D) if none of the above, to the depend- 
ent parent or parents of such law enforce- 
ment officer or firefighter in equal shares. 

“(2) In any case in which the Secretary 
determines, upon a showing of need and prior 
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to taking action that the death of a law en- 
forcement officer or firefighter is one with 
respect to which a benefit will probably be 
paid, the Secretary may make an interim 
benefit payment not exceeding $3,000 to the 
individual entitled to receive a benefit under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

“(3) The amount of an interim payment 
to any individual under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection shall be deducted from the 
amount of any final benefit paid to such 
individual. 

(4) In any case in which there is no final 
benefit paid, the recipient of any interim 
payment under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall be liable for repayment of such 
amount. The Secretary may waive all or part 
of such repayment, considering for this pur- 
pose the hardship which would result from 
such repayment. 

“(5) The benefit payable under this sec- 
tion shall be in addition to any compensa- 
tion or other benefit that may be due under 
this subchapter or from any other source, 
but shall be reduced by payments authorized 
by section 12(k) of the Act of September 1, 
1916, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 4-531(1)). 

“(6) No benefit paid under this section 
shall be subject to execution or attachment. 

“(7) No benefit shall be paid under this 
section— 

“(A) if the law enforcement officer or fire- 
fighter's death was caused by the intentional 
misconduct of the law enforcement officer or 
firefighter or by such law enforcement officer 
or firefighter’s intention to bring about such 
death; 

“(B) if voluntary intoxication of the law 
enforcement officer or firefighter was the 
proximate cause of death; or 

“(C) to any individual who would other- 
wise be entitled to a benefit under this sec- 
tion if such individual's actions were a sub- 
stantial contributing factor to the law en- 
forcement officer or firefighter’s death. 

“(c) The Secretary may prescribe rules, 
regulations, and procedures to carry out the 
purpose of this section. Such rules, regula- 
tions, and procedures will be determinative 
of conflict of laws and issues arising under 
this section. Rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures prescribed under this section may in- 
clude regulations governing the recognition 
of agents or other persons representing 
claimants under this section before the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may prescribe the maxi- 
mum fees which mav be charged for services 
performed in connection with any claim un- 
der this section before the Secretary, and 
any agreement in violation of such rules and 
rerulations shall be void.”. 

(2) The table of sections for chapter 81 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 8147 the following new item: 


“8148. Death benefits for law enforcement 
officers and firefighters.”. 

(b) (1) Section 8101(9) of title 5, United 
States Code. relating to definition of “child”, 
is amended by inserting after ‘‘means” the 
following: “, except as provided in section 
8148/a) (3) of this title.”. 

(2) Section 8101(12) of such title. relat- 
ing to definition of “comnensation”, is 
amended by striking out “Fund, but this 
does not in any way reduce the amount of 
the monthly compensation payable for dis- 
ability or death:” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “Fund, excent that— 

“(A) this paragraph does not in any way 
reduce the amount of the monthly com- 
pensation payable for disability or death; 
and 

“(B) such term does not include benefits 
paid under section 8148 of this title;”. 

Sec. 2. The authority to make payments 
under section 8148 of title 5, United States 
Code (as added by the first section of this 
Act). shall be effective only to the extent 
provided for in advance by appropriation 
Acts. 
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Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect September 23, 1976, and shall 
apply with respect to injuries sustained on 
or after such date. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. KILDEE) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN) will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. KILDEE). 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides a $50,000 
death benefit to the survivors of Federal 
law enforcement officers and firefighters 
who die as result of injuries sustained in 
the line of duty. Unlike many bills which 
we considered here in the Congress, this 
bill is relatively inexpensive. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates this 
bill will have a $500,000 cost annually. 

The bill addresses itself to a basic 
equity issue at relatively little cost to the 
Government. It is similar to a program 
that is already in place for State and 
local governments. We are all aware that 
the occupations covered by this bill are 
specially hazardous. I feel that, at a min- 
imum, we have a duty to provide ade- 
quately for the families of officers who 
are killed while protecting us. In this 
area, it is rather ironic that the Federal 
Government does a better job of provid- 
ing for the employees of State and local 
governments than it does for its own 
employees. 

Let me point out how insufficient the 
existing FECA benefits are. For the aver- 
age Federal firefighter with two or more 
children, FECA would provide between 
$10,363 and $11,595 annually. I do not 
think any of us can reasonably assert 
such an income is sufficient for a family. 

Many State and local governments 
provide additional benefits for public 
safety officers killed in line of duty. 

Rather than creating disparity, this 
legislation will create more equity and 
provide parity. 

In closing, I would like to state that we 
have a responsibility toward those of 
whom so much is demanded. If we de- 
mand that someone face danger, we 
should provide, then, some compensating 
factors. It is a major injustice to ask 
someone to risk his or her life and then 
not make adequate provision for those 
who are dependent upon that person’s 
income. 

This bill would extend to Federal 
public safety officers a benefit that the 
Federal Government already provides to 
State and local public safety officers. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for 
this legislation. 
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gentleman yield? 
Mr. KILDEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in order to 


will the 
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clarify the scope of coverage under the 
bill, I would like to address a question to 
the sponsor of the bill, the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

I am concerned that some people per- 
forming law enforcement activities may 
not be included in this legislation. 

As the gentleman knows, there are 
people who are trained for law enforce- 
ment purposes, wear badges and uni- 
forms, and have the power of arrest 
who are not defined as law enforcement 
officers under existing law. 

Could the gentleman tell me if people 
such as customs agents, Federal protec- 
tive officers, and postal security police 
are covered under this bill? 

Mr. KILDEE. Yes. They would be cov- 
ered. The cost estimates include them. 

Mr. WEISS. I assume that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, concurs in that? 

Mr. KILDEE. I conferred with him, 
and he does concur. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman 
for the clarification. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill creates death 
benefits for Federal firefighters and law 
enforcement personnel. It is being sold 
to us on the argument that it will pro- 
vide equity. This argument is based upon 
the fact that there is a law now on the 
books, passed a few years ago, providing 
Federal death benefits for State and lo- 
cal firefighters and law enforcement per- 
sonnel who are killed in the line of duty. 

Mr. Speaker, the approach to this bill 
is to amend the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act. Therefore, the adminis- 
tration of the Public Safety Officers’ 
Benefits Act, providing benefits to State 
and local law enforcement and firefight- 
er personnel, will be different. 

The interpretation of this bill will be 
under the Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Act. 

The administration—and I would 
hope, even though there is not rapt at- 
tention at this time in the House, that 
my colleagues would hear this—the ad- 
ministration opposes this bill. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
in a letter to the committee outlines its 
opposition. The Department of Labor 
has expressed its opposition to this bill. 
The fact is this bill does not provide 
ecuity. When the State and local benefit 
act came out of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in 1976, it was with the express 
rejection of this concept of extending 
these death benefits to Federal officials. 
The reason given was that there is not 
only double-indemnity insurance, group 
insurance, available to these Federal em- 
ployees, but there also is compensation 
under the Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Act. 

The reason I mention the adminis- 
stration under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act is that the benefits 
provided under this bill may well go to 
people who have heart attacks on the 
claim that it was job related. I think it 
is altogether likely that under the cur- 
rent interpretations under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act those 
claims will be made and very likely will 
be honored. 
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If we pass this bill, I predict that in 
a few short years the State and local em- 
ployees will be coming back to Congress 
saying, “It is not now equitable for us 
to receive only $50,000, because Feder- 
al employees get $50,000 plus double- 
indemnity insurance, plus Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation. So the equity 
argument will again be made and will 
start a game of leapfrog, each one try- 
ing to get back ahead of or equal to the 
other. 

There is good reason for the adminis- 
tration to oppose this bill. It is not 
equitable. It is not fair to other Federal 
employees. We have employees who put 
their life on the line in the Defense De- 
partment who get no such benefit. 

These Federal employees are proper- 
ly compensated now, properly compen- 
sated in an equitable fashion with other 
Federal employees, get benefits that are 
equal to or greater than State and local 
firefighters and enforcement personnel, 
and therefore this bill should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. McCtiory), a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. z 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
what this measure does is to demonstrate 
what can happen when we adopt a bad 
policy in the first place, which was the 
policy of providing a Federal bounty or 
gratuity as a death benefit for firefight- 
ers, as we did, I would judge, about 10 
or 12 years ago. 

Now the reason for the Federal in- 
volvement in that subject was that at 
that time we had the Vietnam war going 
on. There were violent protesters. The 
violent protesters would set fire to build- 
ings or at least start a fire, and then 
when the firemen would come, the dem- 
onstrators or rioters would attack the 
firemen; and it was on that basis that 
the Congress decided that a Federal re- 
sponsibility was involved. So, therefore, 
we provided that we would pay this death 
benefit to the firefighters who were go- 
ing out there to react against the dem- 
onstrators who were demonstrating be- 
cause of a national policy of involving 
our Nation in an unpopular war. 

Now, as a result of that, pursuant to 
that, then after the firefighters got their 
benefit, then we moved on to the police 
beneficiaries, and I think in the last Con- 
gress there was an effort—whether it 
was successful or not, I do not know— 
but it was to include volunteer rescue 
workers, and to use that program as & 
basis for now establishing another en- 
tirely new program for Federal fire- 
fighters and Federal law enforcement of- 
ficers seems to me to be an aberration 
and a distortion of the entire legislative 
process. I can understand the opposition 
of the administration to this. I can un- 
derstand why we should reject this 
measure on the basis of principle; the 
principle underlying it is wrong. I think 
we should not perpetuate that bad prin- 
ciple, but we should reject this legisla- 
tion and restudy the wrong we have 
done in the past. 
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Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
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Tor TA SORGE, I rise in support of H.R. 


rovide for lump-sum payments 
rap aike police and firefighters killed 
in the line of duty because of some out- 

de force. 

sg believe that need to provide to our 
brave Federal law enforcement officers 
and firefighters the same kind of benefits 
we provided to local law enforcement of- 
ficers and firefighters under the Public 
Safety Officers’ Benefits Act in 1976. 

By passing this bill today, as I hope we 
will, we say to those individuals who risk 
their lives to protect Americans who 
work in or visit public buildings or to 
enforce Federal laws that the financial 
security of their loved ones is important 


to us. 

I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the House has passed legislation provid- 
ing for similar benefits to be paid to the 
survivors of Foreign Service officers and 
Central Intelligence Agency employees 
killed in the line of duty. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
summary of the provisions of H.R. 5888 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD: 
H.R. 5888—PoLICE AND FIREFIGHTERS DEATH 

BENEFITS 


PROVISIONS 


H.R. 5888 amends the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act (FECA) to provide a 
$50,000 lump-sum payment to survivors of 
Federal law enforcement officers or firefight- 
ers (including Federal officers protecting 
Federal buildings and National Guard tech- 
nicians) killed in the line of duty because of 
some outside force. This benefit shall be in 
addition to the death benefits currently pro- 
vided under FECA. A $3,000 interim benefit 
may be paid to survivors and deducted from 
the $50,000 award, if granted; in hardship 
cases, if the award is not granted, the in- 
terim payment need not be repaid. Finally, 
these death benefits shall be paid only to 
the extent that appropriations are available; 
and shall apply only to persons who are in- 
jured fatally on or after October 1, 1980. 

BACKGROUND 


In 1976, Congress passed the Public Safety 
Officers’ Benefits Act. In recognition of the 
rise in crime and violence across the nation 
and its toll on local police and firefighters, 
the Act provided a $50,000 death benefit for 
the survivors of such State and local em- 
ployees killed on duty. Congress had found 
that: State and local firefighters and police 
faced great danger in their work not only 
from fires and risks typical of their work, but 
also from snipers and rioters; these em- 
ployees frequently could not obtain compre- 
hensive life insurance; and State and local 
workmen's compensation and insurance 
plans afforded meager benefits. A similar 
death benefit for Federal law enforcement 
Officers and firefighters was rejected under 
the rationale that those employees already 
received superior benefits through the FECA 
(up to 75% of salary in survivors’ benefits). 

The committee reports that the State 
workmen's compensation death benefits are 
comparable to FECA death benefits. Since 
survivors of State and local police and fire- 
fighters receive State workmen’s compensa- 
tion death benefits in addition to the $50,000 
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Federal death gratuity, the committee sub- 
mits that survivors of Federal law enforce- 
ment officers and firefighters are not receiv- 
ing equal benefits for equally hazardous 
duty. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, the géntle- 
man from Illinois, for whom I have great 
respect, indicated that when we passed 
this bill for the local police and fire- 
fighters that we created a nexus, because 
of their involvement in disturbances. I 
submit that the nexus for the Federal 
police and firefighters exists by the very 
nature of their employment. We need 
not create it. It is not an inequity. I 
would call this parity. I was not in the 
Congress, but I think that bill was an 
excellent bill to provide that protection 
for those police and firemen. I have 
known police and firemen whose families 
are the beneficiaries of that law. 

O 1720 

Now, I think that if we did at that time 
create that nexus, we should recognize 
the nexus that already exists for our own 
police and firemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I want to rise 
in support of this legislation. 

I find it hard to understand how we 
can differentiate between police officers 
and fire officers on this type of work. 

I would also like to say that Federal 
officers at this time are always involved 
basically with risks that one way or an- 
other are based on national policy, just 
by the very nature of their jobs them- 
selves. 

I think that this is overdue and I think 
we should support it with the necessary 
majority to guarantee its passage. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. GIBBONS). 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I started 
this bill a year or so ago because it is 
something that is badly needed. I had 
a tragedy in my own Federal district 
involving a Federal enforcement officer, 
aman by the name of Timberlake, a very 
fine gentleman who was performing his 
duties in the Tampa office when sud- 
denly he was set upon by a lawbreaker. 
Timberlake tried to escort him from 
the building, as any good law enforce- 
ment officer would and to put him under 
custody. A gun battle ensued in which 
Timberlake was killed. Every time I go 
into that Federal building, I can see the 
bullet marks in the building today, the 
bullet marks in the elevator that they 
have had to cover up with a rug. 

It can happen to any of us. It can hap- 
pen to any Federal law enforcement offi- 
cer at any time. Mine is a rather peace- 
ful district. 

I was on the floor a number of years 
ago when we took care, Mr. Speaker, of 
the local people. I do not know of any- 
body who is on the floor with me at that 
time, except perhaps a few members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary who did 
not think we were taking care of our own 
Federal law enforcement officers, the 
firemen and the policemen. They risk 
their lives every day for us. I can testify 
firsthand about that. 

I want to correct something that I 
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know the gentleman from Illinois made 
a mistake on. It is about the heart at- 
tacks. The committee report specifically 
covers that point. I should not even try 
to elaborate on it. Most heart attacks 
are considered diseases and are not com- 
pensible under this bill. Only some out- 
side force, like the introduction of car- 
bon monoxide or some heavy blow upon 
the person that perhaps would precipi- 
tate a heart attack may qualify under 
this; but I do not want to try to change 
the language of the committee report. 

This is a good, sensible bill, where we 
are taking care of the people that I 
thought we were taking care of a num- 
ber of years ago. We ought to pass it. 
It is only common decency and justice 
to do it. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, on the issue of heart at- 
tacks, I would like to clarify that. I know 
the gentleman from Florida is sincere in 
that he did not intend the bill to cover 
heart attacks. I know the committee was 
sincere in writing in the report their in- 
tentions; but, of course, what so often is 
forgotten in this Chamber is that the 
courts do not necessarily even look at 
committee reports until first they find an 
ambiguity in the law. 

There was testimony from the De- 
partment of Labor that the interpreta- 
tion of injury, personal injury, under the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act 
includes heart attacks caused by pres- 
sures of the workplace; so if we follow 
the present interpretation of the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, which no 
doubt will be followed without any refer- 
ence to any language in a conference 
report or a committee report, it was the 
opinion of the witness from the Labor 
Department before our committee that 
an extension of these benefits will go to 
those with heart attacks, very likely with 
ulcers and other things that may ulti- 
mately cause death, but could be attrib- 
uted to pressures in their job. 

Therefore, I believe I am accurate. I 
hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, we have dealt very care- 
fully with the question of heart attacks. 
The diseased heart, unless there is some 
external force, is not covered by that. 
That language is in the committee report. 

I cannot judge what any court may 

rule; but I assume in the next few years 
there will be judges appointed who will 
perhaps look at conference or committee 
reports. 
@ Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
5888, the Federal Law Enforcement Offi- 
cers’ and Firefighters’ Death Benefits 
Act of 1980, provides a $50,000 Federal 
death benefit to the survivor or survivors 
of a Federal law enforcement officer or 
firefighter whose death was directly or 
proximately caused by an outside force 
in the line of duty. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
impact that this legislation will have on 
the survivors of Federal firefighters. The 
Department of Labor has stated that 
firefighting is one of the most hazardous 
professions. Yet despite the severe occu- 
pational hazards which confront firemen, 
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many States have not provided sufficient 
death benefits for survivors. 

For example, in my own congressional 
district two firefighters were recently 
killed in the line of duty while attempting 
to quell fires in abandoned buildings. 
Both firefighters had large families with 
immediate financial needs. In this so- 
ciety, we have a moral obligation to com- 
pensate the families of firefighters who 
risk their lives to protect the lives and 
property of others. 

H.R. 5888 will provide much needed 
death benefits for the survivors of fire- 
fighters. This is a simple matter of equity 
which I hope my colleagues will recognize 
by passing this legislation as part of to- 
day’s Suspension Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. KILDEE) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 5888, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3, rule XXVII, 
and the Chair’s prior announcement, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW TO FILE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 17724, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tomorrow to file a 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7724) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON THURSDAY 
OF THIS WEEK OR ANY DAY 
THEREAFTER CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT AND ANY 
AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 
THERETO ON H.R. 7724, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order to call 
up on Thursday of this week, or any day 
thereafter, the conference report and 
any amendments in disagreement there- 
to on the bill (H.R. 7724) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING FOR AGREEING TO 
SENATE AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE 
AMENDMENTS TO S. 1656, NA- 
TIONAL FISHERY DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the res- 
olution (H. Res. 811) providing for 
agreeing to the Senate amendments to 
the House amendments to the bill (S. 
1656), to provide for a national pro- 
gram of fisheries research and develop- 
ment, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 811 

Resoived, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the bill (S. 1656) to provide for a 
national program of fisheries research and 
development, and for other purposes, with 
the Senate amendments to the House amend- 
ments thereto, be, and the same is hereby, 
taken from the Speaker’s table to the end 
that: 

(1) the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment to the text of the bill be, and 
the same is hereby, agreed to with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

“In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “American 
Fisheries Promotion Act”. 


TITLE I—RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

REGARDING UNITED STATES FISHERIES 

Sec. 101. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJ- 
ECTS AND PROGRAMS, 


AMENDMENTS TO SALTONSTALL-KENNEDY 
Act.—Section 2 of the Act of August 11, 1939 
(commonly referred to as the Saltonstall- 
Kennedy Act, 15 U.S.C, 713c-—3) , is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsections (b), (c), 
(d), and (e); 

(2) by redesignating subsection (a) as 
subsection (b); 

(3) by inserting immediately before sub- 
section (b) (as so redesignated) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“Sec. 2. (a) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ means— 

“(A) any individual who is a citizen or 
national of the United States or a citizen of 
the Northern Mariana Islands; 

“(B) any fishery development foundation 
located in Alaska; and 

“(C) any corporation, partnership, asso- 
ciation, or other entity (including, but not 
limited to, any fishery development founda- 
tion not located in Alaska), nonprofit or 
otherwise, if such entity is a citizen of the 
United States within the meaning of section 
2 of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 802) 
and for purposes of applying such section 2 
with respect to this section— 

“(i) the term ‘State’ as used therein in- 
cludes any State referred to in paragraph 
(3), 

“(il) citizens of the United States must 
own not less than 75 percent of the interest 
in the entity or, in the case of a nonprofit 
entity, exercise control in the entity that is 
determined by the Secretary to be the equiv- 
alent of such ownership, and 

“(iii) nationals of the United States and 
citizens of the Northern Mariana Islands shall 
be treated as citizens of the United States in 
meeting the ownership and control require- 
ments referred to in clause (ii). 

“(2) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
tary of Commerce. 

“(3) The term ‘State’ means any State, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, Guam, the 
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Northern Mariana Islands, and any other 
Commonwealth, territory, or possession of 
the United States. 

“(4) The term ‘United States fishery’ 
means any fishery, including any tuna fish- 
ery, that is, or may be, engaged in by citizens 
or nationals of the United States or citizens 
of the Northern Mariana Islands. 

“(5) The term ‘citizen of the Northern 
Mariana Islands’ means— 

“(A) an individual who qualifies as such 
under section 8 of the Schedule on Transi- 
tional Matters attached to the Constitution 
of the Northern Mariana Islands; or 

“(B) a corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, or other entity organized or existing 
under the laws of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, not less than 75 percent of the interest 
in which is owned by individuals referred to 
in subparagraph (A) or citizens or nationals 
of the United States, in cases in which 
‘owned’ is used in the same sense as in sec- 
tion 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 
802)."; 

(4) by amending subsection (b) (as to 
redesignated )— 

(1) by inserting “Fund.—” immediately 
after “(b)” and before the first word of such 
subsection, 

(ii) by striking out “Secretary of the Inte- 
rior” the first place it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”, 

(111) by striking out “and used by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “only for use by the Secretary”, and 

(iv) by striking out clauses (1), (2), and 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(1) to provide financial assistance for 
the purpose of carrying out fisheries research 
and development projects approved under 
subsection (c), and (2) to implement the 
national fisheries research and development 
en provided for under subsection (d).”; 
an 


(5) by adding immediately after subsec- 
tion (b) (as so redesignated) the following: 

“(c) FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS.—(1) The Secretary shall 
make grants from the fund established un- 
der subsection (b) to assist persons in carry- 
ing out research and development projects 
addressed to any aspect of United States 
fisheries, including, but not limited to, har- 
vesting, processing, marketing, and associ- 
ated infrastructures. 

“(2) The Secretary shall— 


“(A) at least once each fiscal year, re- 
ceive, during a 60-day period specified by 
him, applications for grants under this sub- 
section; 

“(B) prescribe the form and manner in 
which applications for grants under this 
subsection must be made, including, but 
not limited to, the specification of the in- 
formation which must accompany applica- 
tions to ensure that the proposed projects 
comply with Federal law and can be evalu- 
ated in accordance with paragraph (3) (B); 
and 

“(C) approve or disapprove each such ap- 
plication before the close of the 120th day 
after the last day of the 60-day period 
(specified under subparagraph (A)) in which 
the application was received. 

“(3) No application for a grant under 
this subsection may be approved unless the 
Secretary— 

“(A) is satisfied that the applicant has 
the requisite technical and financial capa- 
bility to carry out the project; and 

‘(B) evaluates the proposed project as 
to— 


“(1) soundness of design, 

“(il) the possibilities of securing produc- 
tive results, 

“(iii) minimization of duplication with 
other fisheries research and development 
projects, 

“(iv) the organization and management 
of the project, 
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“(v) methods proposed for monitoring 
and evaluating the success or fallure of the 
project, and 

“(vl) such other criteria as the Secretary 
may require. 

“(4) Each grant made under this subsec- 
tion shall be subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may require to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the following: 

“(A) The recipient of the grant must keep 
such records as the Secretary shall require 
as being necessary or appropriate for dis- 
closing the use made of grant funds and 
shall allow the Secretary and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their authorized representatives, access to 
such records for purposes of audit and ex- 
amination. 

“(B) The amount of a grant may not be 
less than 50 percent of the estimated cost of 
the project. 

“(C) The recipient of the grant must sub- 
mit to the Secretary periodic project status 
reports. 

“(5)(A) If the cost of a project will be 
shared by the grant recipient, the Secretary 
shall accept, as a part or all of that share, 
the value of in-kind contributions made by 
the recipient, or made available to, and ap- 
plied by, the recipient, with respect to the 
project. 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
in-kind contributions may be in the form 
of, but are not limited to, personal services 
rendered in carrying out functions related 
to, and permission to use real or personal 
property owned by others (for which con- 
sideration is not required) in carrying out, 
the project. The Secretary shall establish 
(i) the training, experience, and other quali- 
fications which shall be required in order for 
services to be considered as in-kind contri- 
butions; and (il) the standards under which 
the Secretary will determine the value of in- 
kind contributions for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(C) Any valuation determination made 
by the Secretary for purposes of this para- 
graph shall be conclusive. 

“(d) NATIONAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM.—(1) The Secretary 
shall carry out a national program of re- 
search and development addressed to such 
aspects of United States fisheries (including, 
but not limited to, harvesting, processing, 
marketing, and associated infrastructures), 
lf not adequately covered by projects as- 
sisted under subsection (c), as the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate representatives of the 
fishing industry, submit to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
of the Senate and the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives, an annual report, that must 
be submitted not later than 60 days before 
the close of each fiscal year, containing— 

“(A) the fisheries development goals and 
funding priorities under paragraph (1) for 
the next fiscal year; 

“(B) a description of all pending projects 
assisted under subsection (c) or carried out 
under paragraph (1), in addition to— 

“(1) a Ust of those applications approved 
and those disapproved under subsection (c), 
and the total amount of grants made, for the 
current fiscal year, and 

“(il) a statement of the extent to which 
available funds were not obligated or ex- 
pended by the Secretary for grants under 
subsection (c) during the current fiscal year; 
and 

“(C) an assessment of each project as- 
sisted under subsection (c) or carried out 
under paragraph (1) that was completed in 
the preceding fiscal year regarding the ex- 
tent to which (i) the objectives of the proj- 
ect were attained, and (ii) the project con- 
tributed to fishery development. 
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“(e) ALLOCATION oF FuND Moneys.—With 
respect to any fiscal year, not less than 50 
percent of— 

“(A) the moneys transferred to the fund 
under subsection (b) or any other provision 
of law with respect to that fiscal year; and 

“(B) such existing fund moneys carried 
over into that fiscal year; 


shall be used by the Secretary during that 
fiscal year to provide financial assistance for 
projects under subsection (c); and the re- 
mainder of such moneys in the fund shall be 
used to implement the national fisheries re- 
search and development program established 
under subsection (d) during that fiscal year. 

"(2) Moneys accruing to the fund estab- 
lished under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year and not expended with respect to that 
year shall remain available for expenditure 
under this section without fiscal year limita- 
tion.”. 

Sec. 102. Unrrep STATES FISHERY TRADE OF- 
FICERS. 

(a) APPOINTMENT.—For purposes of carry- 
ing out export promotion and other fishery 
development responsibilities, the Secretary 
of Commerce (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the “Secretary") shall appoint 
not fewer than six officers who shall serve 
abroad to promote United States fishing in- 
terests. These officers shall be knowledgeable 
about the United States fishing industry, 
preferably with experience derived from the 
harvesting, processing, or marketing sectors 
of the industry or from the administration 
of fisheries programs. Such officers, who shall 
be employees of the Department of Com- 
merce, shall have the designation of fishery 
trade officers. 

(b) ASSIGNMENT.—Upon the request of 
the Secretary, the Secretary of State shall 
Officially assign fishery trade officers to such 
diplomatic missions of the United States as 
the Secretary designates (three of which 
shall be those in Brussels, Belgium; Rome, 
Italy; and Tokyo, Japan) and shall obtain 
for them diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties equivalent to those enjoyed by foreign 
service personnel of comparable rank and 
salary. 

(c) FUNCTIONS or FISHERY TRADE OFFI- 
cers.—The functions of fishery trade officers 
appointed under subsection (a) shall be— 

(1) to increase the effectiveness of United 
States fishery export promotion efforts 
through such activities as the coordination 
of market development efforts and the pro- 
vision of services and facilities for exporters 
of United States fishery products; 

(2) to develop, maintain, and make avail- 
able to interested persons listings of (A) 
trade, government, and other organizations 
that are concerned with, or have an interest 
in, international trade in United States fish- 
ery products, and (B) United States fishery 
products available for such trade; 

(3) to prepare quarterly reports regarding 
(A) the supply, demand, and prices of each 
United States fishery product exported, or 
for which there may be export potential, to 
the foreign nation or area concerned, and 
(B) the trade barriers or incentives of such 
nation or area that affect imports of such 
products; 

(4) to prepare monthly statements re- 
garding the prices for each fishery product 
for which there may be United States ex- 
port potential to the foreign nation or area 
concerned; and 

(5) to carry out such other functions as 
the Secretary may requtre. 

(d) ADMINIsTRATION.—The Secretary of 
State and the Secretary shall enter into co- 
operative arrangements concerning the pro- 
vision of office space, equipment, facilities, 
clerical services, and such other administra- 
tive support as may be required for fishery 
trade officers and their families. 
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TITLE II—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE WITH 
RESPECT TO F.SHING VESSELS AND 
FISHERY FACILITIES 


Sec. 201. GUARANTEE OF OBLIGATIONS FOR 
FISHING VESSELS AND FOR FISHERY 
FACILITIES. 


Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
(46 U.S.C. 1271-1289) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1101 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(i) The term ‘citizen of the Northern 
Mariana Islands’ means— 

“(1) an individual who qualifies as such 
under section 8 of the Schedule on Transi- 
tional Matters attached to the Constitution 
of Northern Mariana Islands; or 

“(2) a corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, or other entity formed under the laws 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, not less 
than 75 percent of the interest in which 
is owned by individuals referred to in para- 
graph (1) or citizens or nationals of the 
United States, in cases in which ‘owned’ is 
used in the same sense as in section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916 (46 U.S.C. 802). 

“(j) The term ‘fishery facility’ means— 

“(1) for operations on land— 

“(A) any structure or appurtenance there- 
to designed for the unloading and receiving 
from vessels, the processing, the holding 
pending processing, the distribution after 
processing, or the holding pending distribu- 
tion, of fish from one or more fisheries, 

“(B) the land necessary for any such 
structure or appurtenance described in sub- 
paragraph (A), and 

“(C) equipment which is for use in con- 
nection with any such structure or appurte- 
nance and which is necessary for the per- 
formance of any function referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A); or 

“(2) for operations other than on land, 
any vessel built in the United States used 
for, equipped to be used for, or of a type 
hea is normally used for, the processing 
of fish; 


but only if such structure, appurtenance, 
land, equipment, or vessel is owned by an 
individual who is a citizen or national of 
the United States or a citizen of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands or by a corporation, 
partnership, association, or other entity that 
is a citizen of the United States within the 
meaning of section 2 of the Shipping Act, 
1916 (46 U.S.C. 892), and for purposes of 
applying such section 2 with respect to this 
section— 

“(i) the term ‘State’ as used therein in- 
cludes any State, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
or any other Commonwealth, territory, or 
possession of the United States; and 

“(ii) citizens of the United States must 
own not less than 75 percent of the interest 
in the entity and nationals of the United 
States or citizens of the Northern Mariana 
Islands shall be treated as citizens of the 
United States in meeting such ownership 
requirement. 

“(k) The term ‘fishing vessel’ has the 
meaning given such term by section 3(11) 
of the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1802(11)); and 
any reference in this title to a vessel de- 
signed principally for commercial use in the 
fishing trade or industry shall be treated as 
a reference to a fishing vessel. 

“(1) The term ‘United States’ when used 
in a geographical context with respect to 
fishing vessels or fishery facilities includes 
all States referred to in subsection (J) (i).”. 

(2) Section 1103(f) is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the period the fol- 
lowing: “; except that— 

“(1) not less than 3 percent, nor more than 
7 percent, of such sum shall be reserved for 
the guarantee of obligations for fishing ves- 
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sels and fishery facilities that meet the eco- 
nomic soundness criteria set forth in sec- 
tion 1104(d) (1), and 

(2) not less than 3 percent, nor more than 
7 percent, of such sum shall be reserved for 
the guarantee of obligations for fishing ves- 
sels and fishery facilities that meet the eco- 
nomic soundness criteria set forth in section 
1104(d) (2), 
but the aggregate amount reserved for the 
purposes set forth in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
must equal 10 percent of such sum.”. 

(3) Section 1104 is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)— 

(1) by striking out “(D) in the fishing 
trade or industry; or (E)"” in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or (D)"; 

(11) by redesignating paragraphs (2) 
through (4) as paragraphs (3) through (5), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (1) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) financing, including reimbursement 
of an obligor for expenditures previously 
made for, construction, reconstruction, re- 
conditioning, or purchase of a vessel or ves- 
sels owned by citizens or nationals of the 
United States or citizens of the Northern 
Mariana Islands which are designed princi- 
pally for research, or for commercial use in 
the fishing trade or industry;"; 

(iii) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (4) (as redesignated by clause 
(11) ); 

(iv) by striking out “or (3)" in para- 
graph (5) (as so redesignated) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(3), or (4)", and by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon; 
and 

(v) by adding immediately after para- 
graph (5) the following: 

“(6) financing or refinancing, including, 
but not limited to, the reimbursement of 
obligors for expenditures previously made 
for, the construction, reconstruction, re- 
conditioning, or purchase of fishery fa- 
cilities; or 

“(7) financing the purchase of fishing 
vessels or fishery facilities, the construction, 
reconstruction, reconditioning, or purchase 
of which was guaranteed under this title, 
that are sold at foreclosure instituted by 
the Secretary, or are sold by the Secretary 
following purchase at foreclosure, and the 
reconstruction or reconditioning thereof. 


Any obligation guaranteed under para- 
graph (6) shall be treated, for purposes of 
this title, in the same manner and to the 
extent as an obligation guaranteed under 
this title which aids in the construction, 
reconstruction, reconditioning, or purchase 
of a vessel; except with respect to provi- 
sions of this title that by their nature can 
only be applied to vessels.”; 

(B) by adding at the end of subsection 

(b) the following: 
“The Secretary may not establish, as a con- 
dition of eligibility for guarantee under this 
title, a minimum principal amount for any 
obligation covering the reconstruction or 
reconditioning of a fishing vessel or fishery 
facility. For purposes of this title, the re- 
conditioning of a fishing vessel or fishery 
facility does not include the routine minor 
repair or maintenance of the vessel or 
facility.”; 

(C) in subsection (4) — 

(1) by striking out “No” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), no”; and 

(11) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(2) In applying paragraph (1) with re- 
spect to commitments to guarantee, and the 
guarantee of, obligations for fishing vessels 
and fishery facilities used for underutilized 
fisheries, the Secretary of Commerce may 
Spply an economic soundness test that is 
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less stringent than that which would apply 
but for this paragraph. 

“(3) No commitment to guarantee, or 
guarantee of, an obligation may be made by 
the Secretary of Commerce under this title 
for the purchase of a used fishing vessel or 
used fishery facility unless— 

“(A) the vessel or facility will be recon- 
structed or reconditioned in the United 
States and will contribute to the develop- 
ment of the United States fishing industry; 
or 

“(B) the vessel or facility will be used in 
the harvesting of fish from, or for a purpose 
described in section 1101(j) with respect to, 
an underutilized fishery.”; and 

(D) in subsection (g)— 

(i) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
"(g)"; and 

(11) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish with the Fund the following sub- 
funds: 

“(A) The standard fishery subfund which 
shall contain all moneys received for, and 
incident to, the guarantee of obligations with 
respect to fishing vessels and fishery facili- 
ties to which the economic soundness criteria 
set forth In section 1104(d)(1) apply. 

“(B) The underutilized fishery subfund 
which shall contain all moneys received for, 
and incident to, the guarantee of obligations 
with respect to fishing vessels and fishery 
facilities to which the economic soundness 
criteria set forth in section 1104(d) (2) apply. 

“(C) The general subfund which shall con- 
tain all moneys received for, and incident to, 
the guarantee of obligations for vessels other 
than fishing vessels."’. 

(4) The first sentence of section 1105(d) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, and shall be paid from the appropriate 
subfund required to be established under 
section 1104(g) (2)". 


Szc. 202. Loans UNDER THE FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE ACT oF 1956. 


(a) Loan AUTHORITY UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 
1982.—During the period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act and ending 
at the close of September 30, 1982, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the “Secretary") may 
make loans from the fisheries loan fund es- 
tablished under subsection (c) of section 4 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 
U.S.C. 742c) only for the purposes set forth 
in subsections (b) and (c) of this section. 
Except to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent with, or contrary to, this section, the 
provisions of such section 4 shall apply with 
respect to loans made for such purposes. 

(b) Loans To Avorp DEFAULT ON OBLIGA- 
TIONS COVERING FISHING VESSELS—(1) The 
Secretary may make loans for the purpose of 
assisting obligors to avoid default on obli- 
gations that are issued with respect to the 
construction, reconstruction, reconditioning 
or purchase of fishing vessels and that— 

(A) are guaranteed by the United States 
under title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (46 U.S.C. 1271-1280, relating to Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance) ; or 

(B) are not guaranteed under such title 
XI, but the fishing vessels concerned meet 
the use and documentation requirements, 
and the obligors meet the citizenship require- 
ments, that would apply if the obligations 
were guaranteed under that title. 

(2) (A) Within the 30-day period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act in 
the case of fiscal year 1981, and before the 
beginning of fiscal year 1982, the Secretary 
shall estimate the number, and the aggregate 
amount, of loans described in paragraph (1) 
(A) for which application will likely be made 
during each of such fiscal years and shall 
reserve that amount in the fisheries loan 
fund for the purpose of making such loans 
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during such year (or if such amount is larger 
than the fund balance, the Secretary shall 
reserve the whole fund for such purpose). 

(B) If any moneys are available in the 
fisheries loan fund for each such fiscal year 
after subparagraph (A) is complied with for 
that year, the Secretary shall use such 
moneys for the p of making loans 
described in paragraph (1)(B) during that 
year. 

(C) At an appropriate time during each of 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982, the Secretary shall 
compare the actual loan experience during 
that year with the estimate made for that 
year under subparagraph (A) and if the Sec- 
retary determines, on the basis of such com- 
parison, that the demand for loans described 
in paragraph (1)(A) will be less than esti- 
mated, the Secretary shall, for the fiscal year 
concerned, apply moneys reserved for such 
loans for the purpose of making loans de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(B) and, to the ex- 
tent not utilized for loans described in para- 
graph (1)(B), for the purpose of making 
loans under subsection (c). 

(3) The Secretary may make loans under 
this subsection only to owners or operators 
who, in the Judgment of the Secretary, have 
substantial experience and proven ability in 
the management and financing of fishing 
operations, and only if (A) loans for the pur- 
pose described in paragraph (1) are not 
otherwise available at reasonable rates which 
permit continued operation, and (B) the 
loans are likely to result in the financial via- 
bility of the fishing operations of the owners 
or operators. Each such loan shall be subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary or appropriate to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States and 
to carry out the purpose of this subsection. 
In establishing such terms and conditions, 
the Secretary shall take into account, among 
such other factors he deems pertinent, the 
extent to which the obligations concerned 
have been retired, and the overall financial 
condition of the obligors. The interest rate 
on loans made under the authority of this 
subsection shall not exceed that rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be sufficient to 
cover the costs incurred in processing and 
servicing of such loans. 

(c) Loans To Cover OPERATING LOSSES.— 
(1) If the Secretary determines that moneys 
will be available in such fisheries loan fund 
for fiscal year 1981 or 1982, or both, after 
loans under subsection (b) are provided for 
that year, the Secretary may make loans for 
the purpose of assisting owners and opera- 
tors of fishing vessels to cover vessel operat- 
ing expenses in cases where an owner or 
operator incurs, or may incur, a net operat- 
ing loss within such fiscal year. 

(2) Each loan made by the Secretary un- 
der this subsection shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary deems 
necessary or appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States and to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection. The Secretary 
may make loans under this subsection only 
to owners or operators who, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, have substantial experience 
and proven ability in the management and 
financing of fishing operations, and only if 
(A) loans for the purpose described in para- 
graph (1) are not otherwise available at rea- 
sonable rates which permit continued oper- 
ation, and (B) the loans are likely to result 
in the financial viability of the fishing oper- 
ations of the owners or operators. The inter- 
est rate on loans made under this subsection 
shall be the rate prevailing for loans made 
under the Emergency Agricultural Credit 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. preceding 1961 note). 

(ad) (1) Subsection (c) of section 4 of such 
Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 742c(c)) is amended 
by striking out the third, fourth, and fifth 
sentences thereof. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall take effect on September 1, 1980. 
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TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO THE FISH- 
ERY CONSERVATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT ACT OF 1976 

Chapter 1—PHASED REDUCTION OF FOR- 
EIGN FISHING, IN FISHERIES SUBJECT 
TO THE EXCLUSIVE FISHERY MANAGE- 
MENT AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Sec. 301. PHASED REDUCTION OF FOREIGN 
FIsHING. 


Section 201(d) of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C 1821 
(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) TOTAL ALLOWABLE LEVEL OF FOREIGN 
FisHinc.—(1) As used in this subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘base harvest’ means, with 
respect to any United States fishery, the total 
allowable level of foreign fishing during the 
1979 harvesting season. 

“(B) The term ‘harvesting season’ means 
the period established under this Act by the 
Secretary during which foreign fishing is per- 
mitted within a United States fishery. For 
purposes of this subsection, a harvesting sea- 
son is designated by the calendar year in 
which the last day of the harvesting season 
occurs, regardless whether fishing is not per- 
mitted on that day due to emergency or other 
closure of the fishery. 

“(C) The term ‘calculation factor’ means, 
with respect to each United States fishery, 15 
percent of the base harvest. 

“(D) The term ‘reduction factor amount’ 
means, with respect to each United States 
fishery, for any harvesting season after the 
1980 harvesting season— 

“(i) an amount equal to 15 percent of the 
base harvest for that fishery, if, in addition 
to the level of harvest by vessels of the 
United States in the designated preceding 
harvesting season for the fishery, such ves- 
sels harvest, in one or more harvesting sea- 
sons, not less than 75 percent of the calcula- 
tion factor; 

“(ii) an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
base harvest for the fishery, if, in addition 
to the level of harvest by vessels of the 
United States in the designated preceding 
harvesting season for the fishery, such ves- 
sels harvest, in one or more harvesting sea- 
sons, not less than 50 percent, but less than 
75 percent, of the calculation factor; or 

“(iil) an amount equal to 5 percent of 
the base harvest for the fishery, if, in addi- 
tion to the level of harvest by vessels of the 
United States in the designated previous 
harvesting season for the fishery, such vessels 
harvest, in one or more harvesting seasons, 
not less than 25 percent, but less than 50 
percent, of the calculation factor. 

For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘designated preceding harvest season’ 
means— 

“(I) until a reduction factor amount is 
first achieved under this paragraph with re- 
spect to the fishery concerned, the 1979 har- 
vesting season, and 

“(II) after such amount is first achieved, 
the most recent harvesting season in which 
a reduction factor amount was achieved. 

“(E) The term ‘phased reduction fishing 
level’ for any United States fishery during 
any harvesting season after the 1980 har- 
vesting season is the base harvest for the 
fishery reduced by— 

“(i) an amount equal to the reduction 
factor amount for that harvesting season; 
and 

“(i1) an amount equal to the increased 
level of harvest by vessels of the United 
States over the level achieved by such ves- 
sels in the 1979 harvesting season for the 
fishery. 

“(F) The term ‘United States fishery’ 
means any fishery subject to the exclusive 
fishery management authority of the United 
States. 

“(2) The total allowable level of foreign 
fishing, if any, with respect to any United 
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States fishery for each harvesting season 
after the 1980 harvesting season shall be— 

“(A) the level representing that portion 
of the optimum yield of such fishery that 
will not be harvested by vessels of the United 
States as determined in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act (other than those re- 
lating to the determination of phased re- 
duction fishing levels), or 

“(B) the phased reduction fishing level 
determined pursuant to paragraph (3) for 
the harvesting season. 

“(3) For each United States fishery, the 
appropriate fishery management council, on 
a timely basis, may determine and certify 
to the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
the phased reduction fishing level for that 
fishery for each harvesting season after the 
1980 harvesting season. 

“(4) If with respect to any harvesting 
season for any United States fishery for 
which the total allowable level of foreign 
fishing is determined under paragraph (2) 
(B), the Secretary, in consultation with the 
Secretary of State and on the basis of any 
recommendation of any appropriate fishery 
management council, determines that any 
portion of the optimum yield for that har- 
vesting season will not be harvested by ves- 
sels of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, in accordance with subsection (e), 
shall allocate such portion for use dur- 
ing that harvesting season by foreign fish- 
ing vessels; except that if— 

“(A) the making available of such por- 
tion (or any part thereof) during that har- 
vesting season is determined to be detrimen- 
tal to the development of the United States 
fishing industry; and 

“(B) such portion or part will be avail- 
able for harvest in the immediately succeed- 
ing harvesting season, as determined on the 
basis of the best available scientific infor- 
mation; 


then such portion or part shall be allocated 
for use by foreign fishing vessels in such suc- 
ceeding harvesting season. The determina- 
tions required to be made under subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of the preceding sen- 
tence shall be made by the Secretary in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State and on 
the basis of any recommendation of any ap- 
propriate fishery management council.”. 


Sec. 302. ALLOCATION OF ALLOWABLE LEVELS 
OF FOREIGN FISHING. 


(a) AMENDMENTS.—The last sentence of 
section 201(e) (1) of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1821 
(e)(1)) is amended to read as follows: “All 
such determinations shall be made by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary on the 
basis of— 

“(A) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations impose tariff barriers or nontariff 
barriers bn the importation, or otherwise 
restrict the market access, of United States 
fish or fishery products; 

“(B) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations are cooperating with the United 
States in the advancement of existing and 
new opportunities for fisheries trade, par- 
ticularly through the purchase of fish or 
fishery products from United States proces- 
sors or from United States fishermen; 

“(C) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations and the fishing fleets of such na- 
tions have cooperated with the United States 
in the enforcement of United States fishing 
regulations; 

“(D) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations require the fish harvested from the 
fishery conservation zone for their domestic 
consumption; 

“(E) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations otherwise contribute to, or foster the 
growth of, a sound and economic United 
States fishing industry, including minimiz- 
ing gear conflicts with fishing operations of 
United States fishermen, and transferring 
harvesting or processing technology which 
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will benefit the United States fishing indus- 
try; 

“(F) whether, and to what extent, the fish- 
ing vessels of such nations have traditionally 
engaged in fishing in such fishery; 

“(G) whether, and to what extent, such 
nations are cooperating with the United 
States in, and making substantial contribu- 
tions to fishery research and the identifica- 
tion of fishery resources; and 

“(H) such other matters as the Secretary 
of State, in cooperation with the Secretary, 
deems appropriate.”. 

(b) TAKING EFFECT or AMENDMENTS.—The 
amendments made by subsection (a) shall 
apply with respect to the 1981 harvesting 
season and harvesting seasons thereafter (as 
defined in section 201(d)(1) of the Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976, 
as amended by section 301). 


Sec. 303. Permir FEES. 


(a) INTERIM Fees.—(1) Effective with re- 
spect to permits issued under section 204 
(b) of the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1824(b) (10)) for 
1981, paragraph (10) of such section is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Such fees shall be formulated so 
as to ensure that the receipts resulting from 
the payment of the fees under this para- 
graph for permits issued for 1981 are not 
less than an amount equal to 7 percent of the 
ex vessel value of the total harvest by for- 
eign fishing vessels in the fishery conserva- 
tion zone during 1979. The fees collected by 
the Secretary under this paragraph for per- 
mits issued for 1981 shall be transferred to 
the fisheries loan fund established under 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 (16 U.S.C. 742c) and used for the pur- 
pose of making loans therefrom, but only to 
the extent and in amounts provided for in 
advance in appropriation Acts.”. 

(b) PERMANENT Fees.—Effective with re- 
spect to permits issued under section 204 
(b) of such Act of 1976 after 1981, paragraph 
(10) of such section is amended to read ag 
follows— 

“(10) FrEs.—Fees shall be paid to the 
Secretary by the owner or operator of any 
foreign fishing vessel for which a permit is 
issued pursuant to this subsection. The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, shall establish a schedule of such 
fees which shall apply nondiscriminatorily 
to each foreign nation. The fees imposed 
under this paragraph shall be at least in an 
amount sufficient to return to the United 
States an amount which bears to the total 
cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act (including, but not limited to, fishery 
conservation and management, fisheries re- 
search, administration, and enforcement, but 
excluding costs for observers covered by sur- 
charges under section 201 (1) (4) ) during each 
fiscal year the same ratio as the aggregate 
quantity or fish harvested by foreign fishing 
vessels within the fishery conservation zone 
during the preceding year bears to the ag- 
gregate quantity of fish harvested by both 
foreign and domestic fishing vessels within 
such zone and the territorial waters of the 
United States during such preceding year. 
The amount collected by the Secretary under 
this paragraph shall be transferred to the 
fisheries loan fund established under section 
4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 
U.S.C. 742c) for so long as such fund exists 
and used for the purpose of making loans 
therefrom, but only to the extent and in 
amounts provided for in advance in appro- 
priation Acts.”. 

Sec. 304. FISHERY DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES. 

Section 2(b) (6) of the Fishery Conserva- 
tion and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 
1801 (b) (6)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “, and to that end, to 
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ensure that optimum yield determinations 
promote such development”. 
Sec. 305. FISHERY MANAGEMENT COUNCIL 
TRAVEL FUNDS. 
2(d) of 
The second sentence of section 30 
the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1852(d)) is amended 
by striking out the period and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ", and other non- 
voting members may be reimbursed for 
actual expenses.’’. 
Sec. 306. Notice OF AVAILABILITY OF MAN- 
AGEMENT PLANS. 


Section 305(a) of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1855 
(a)) is amended by inserting “a notice of 
availability of” immediately after “Federal 
Register (A)”’. 

Chapter 2—FULL OBSERVER COVERAGE 
PROGRAM 
Sec. 311, ESTABLISHMENT OF FULL OBSERVER 
COVERAGE PROGRAM. 


Section 201 of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1821) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) FULL OBSERVER COVERAGE PROGRAM.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shall establish a program under 
which a United States observer will be sta- 
tioned aboard each foreign fishing vessel 
while that vessel is engaged in fishing 
within the fishery conservation zone. 

“(2) The requirement in paragraph (1) 
that a United States observer be placed 
aboard each foreign vessel may be waived 
by the Secretary if he finds that— 

“(A) in a situation where a fleet of har- 
vesting vessels transfers its catch taken with- 
in the fishery conservation zone to another 
vessel, aboard which is a United States ob- 
server, the stationing of United States ob- 
servers on only a portion of the harvesting 
vessel fleet will provide a representative 


sampling of the by-catch of the fleet that is 


sufficient for purposes of determining 
whether the requirements of the applicable 
management plans for the by-catch species 
are being complied with; 

“(B) with respect to any foreign fishing 
vessel while it is engaged in fishing within 
the fishery conservation zone— 

“(i1) the time during which the vessel en- 
gages in such fishing will be of such short 
duration that the placing of a United States 
observer aboard the vessel would be imprac- 
tical, or 

“(ii) the facilities of the vessel for the 
quartering of a United States observer, or 
for the carrying out of observer functions, 
are so inadequate or unsafe that the health 
or safety of an observer would be jeop- 
ardized; or 

“(C) for reasons beyond the control of the 
Secretary, an observer is not available. 

“(2) United States observers, while aboard 
foreign fishing vessels, shall carry out such 
scientific and other functions as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

“(4) In addition to any fee imposed under 
section 204(b)(10) of this Act and section 
10(e) of the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 
1967 (22 US.C. 1980(e)) with respect to 
foreign fishing for any year after 1980, the 
Secretary shall impose, with respect to each 
foreign fishing Kessel for which a permit is 
issued under such section 204, a surcharge 
in an amount sufficlent to cover all the costs 
of providing a United States cbserver aboard 
that vessel. The failure to pay any surcharge 
imposed under this paragraph shall be 
treated by the Secretary as a failure to pay 
the permit fee for such vessel under section 
204(b) (10). All surcharges collected by the 
Secretary under this paragraph shall be de- 
posited in the Foreign Fishing Observer 
Fund established by paragraph (5). 
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“(5) There is established in the Treasury 
of the United States the Foreign Fishing Ob- 
server Fund. The Fund shall be available to 
the Secretary as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of carrying out this subsection. The 
Fund shall consist of the surcharges de- 
posited into it as required under paragraph 
(4). All payments made by the Secretary to 
carry out this subsection shall be paid from 
the Fund, only to the extent and in the 
amounts provided for in advance in appro- 
priation Acts. Sums in the Fund which are 
not currently needed for the purposes of this 
subsection shall be kept on deposit or in- 
vested in obligations of, or guaranteed by, 
the United States.”. 


Sec. 312. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendment made by section 311 shall 
take effect October 1, 1981, and shall apply 
with respect to permits issued under section 
204 of the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 after December 31, 1981. 


TITLE IV—M SCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF REGULA- 
TIONS. 


(a) In GeENERAL.—No regulation promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce to 
implement— 

(1) Section 2 of the Act of August 11, 
1939 (commonly referred to as the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act, 15 US.C. 713c-3) as 
amended by section 101 of this Act; 

(2) the amendments made by title II of 
this Act relating to the guarantee of obliga- 
tions under title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 covering fishing vessels; or 

(3) the amendments made by title III of 
this Act as they apply to the establishment 
of fees for foreign fishing permits issued 
after 1981, the establishment of a full ob- 
server coverage program, and the allocation 
of allowable levels of foreign fishing under 
the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976; 
shall have force and effect— 

(A) Unless a copy of the regulation is 
submitted to each House of Congress on the 
same day and while each House is in session; 
and 

(B) before the close of the period of 60 
days following the day on which the regula- 
tion is submitted to Congress in accord- 
ance with subparagraph (A). 

(b) PROCEDURAL Provis1on.—In computing 
the 60-day period referred to in subsection 
(a) (B), any day in which either House of 
Congress is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than 5 days to a day 
certain, or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die, shall be excluded. 


Sec. 402. APPLICATIONS AND FILINGS FoR COM- 
PENSATION FOR CERTAIN FISHING 
VESSEL AND GEAR DAMAGE. 


(a) In GeNnERAL.—If— 

(1) any owner or operator of a fishing ves- 
sel who suffered, after September 17, 1978, 
and before the date of the enactment of this 
Act, damage to, or loss or destruction of, 
such vessel or fishing gear used with such 
vessel, but did not apply for compensation 
therefor under section 10 of the Fishermen's 
Protective Act of 1967 (22 U.S.C. 1980) within 
the 60-day period prescribed in subsection 
(c) (1) of such section; or 

(2) any commercial fisherman who suf- 
fered, after September 17, 1978, and before 
the date of the enactment of this Act, dam- 
ages compensable under title IV of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1978 (43 
U.S.C. 1841 et seq.), but who did not timely 
file a claim therefor within the 60-day period 
prescribed in section 405(a) of such Act; 
such owner or operator may make applica- 
tion for compensation with respect to such 
damage, loss or destruction under such sec- 
tion 10, and such commercial fisherman may 
file a claim for compensation for such dam- 
ages under such title IV, to the Secretary 
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of Commerce, within the 60-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) Spectra. Provistons—(1) Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law— 

(A) any application or filing timely made 
under subsection (a) shall be treated by 
the Secretary of Commerce as an applica- 
tion timely made under such section 10 
(c)(1), or as a filing timely made under 
such section 405(a), as the case may be, with 
respect to the damage, loss, or destruction 
claimed; and 

(B) any claim for fishing gear loss that 
was pending on June 1, 1980, before the 
United States-Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics Fisheries Claims Board or the Ameri- 
can-Spanish Fisheries Board shall be treated 
by the Secretary of Commerce as a timely 
application made, on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, under such section 10 
(c) (1) for compensation for such loss. 

(2) Section 403(c)(2)(A) of the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act Amendments 
of 1978 (43 U.S.C. 1843(c) (2) (A)) is amend- 
ed by striking out the semicolon at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
the party admits responsibility; ". 


Sec. 403. AMENDMENTS TO FISHERMEN’S PRO- 
TECTIVE ACT OF 1957. 


Section 10 of the Fishermen's Protective 
Act of 1967 (22 U.S.C. 1980) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(4) The term ‘resulting economic loss’ 
means the gross income, as estimated by the 
Secretary, that a fishing vessel owner or op- 
erator who is eligible for compensation un- 
der this section for damage to, loss of, or 
destruction of, a fishing vessel or the fishing 
gear used with such vessel will lose by reason 
of not being able to engage in fishing, or 
having to reduce his fishing effort, during 
the period before the vessel or gear, or both, 
are repaired or replaced and available for 
use.”’. 

(2) Subsection (b) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and for any resulting 
economic loss”, immediately after “, or both,” 
in the matter preceding paragraph (1); and 

(B) by striking out paragraph (2)(B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) is attributable to any other vessel, 

whether such vessel is a vessel of the United 
States. 
For purposes of subparagraph (B), there 
shall be a rebuttable presumption that any 
damage, loss, or destruction of fishing gear 
is attributable to another vessel.”. 

(3) Subsection (c) is amended by in- 
serting “and resulting economic loss” im- 
mediately after “destruction” in the matter 
appearing immediately before paragraph 
(1). 

(4) Subsection (d) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “, and resulting economic 
loss,” immediately after destruction in para- 
graph (1); and 

(B) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) The amount of compensation 
awarded to any vessel owner under this sec- 
tion shall be— 

“(A) the depreciated replacement cost, or 
the repair cost, whichever cost is less, of 
the fishing vessel or the fishing gear con- 
cerned; and 

“(B) 25 percent of any resulting economic 
loss. Any amount determined pursuant to 
subparagraph (A) or (B) shall be reduced 
to the extent that evidence indicates that 
negligance by the vessel owner or operator 
contributed to the cause or the extent of the 
damage, loss, or destruction and shall be 
further reduced by the amount of com- 
pensation, if any, that the vessel owner or 
operator has received or will receive with 
respect to the damage, loss, destruction, or 
resulting economic loss through insurance, 
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pursuant to any other provision of law, or 
otherwise.”. 

(2) the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment to the title of the bill be, and 
the same is hereby, agreed to with an 
amendment as follows: 

“In Heu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: 

“An Act to provide for comprehensive re- 
search and development regarding United 
States fisheries, to expand the fishing vessel 
and fish processing capacity of the United 
States, and for other purposes.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
(FORSYTHE) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux). 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act is the most significant 
fisheries legislation in many years. The 
enactment of this measure will determine 
the course of fisheries development in the 
United States for decades to come. The 
purposes of this legislation will be ac- 
complished at no additional cost to the 
U.S. taxpayer. 

Coupled with existing Federal finan- 
cial assistance and research and devel- 
opment programs, the passage of the 
Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976 raised high hopes for rapid 
and full development of our industry. 
The American Fisheries Promotion Act 
responds to the grim fact that our hopes 
for the U.S. fishing industry have not 
been realized. More than 3 years after 
the enactment of the FCMA, U.S. fish- 
ermen harvest only 33 percent, by vol- 
ume, and 66 percent, by value, of the 
total catch in the FCZ. 

Taking into account the decreased 
total allowable harvest since 1976, the 
U.S. displacement of foreign fishing in 
the FCZ has been only 1 percent per 
year, by volume, and less than 3 percent 
per year, by value. Foreign fishermen 
took from our zone, in 1979, fish valued 
at $470 million, $37 million more than 
the value of their catch in 1976. 

U.S. imports of fisheries products have 
actually grown from $1.6 billion in 1976, 
to $3.8 billion in 1979. Last year our fish- 
eries trade deficit was $2.7 billion, a $1 
billion increase over the 1976 level. The 
imbalance of our fisheries trade repre- 
sented 10 percent of the overall national 
balance of trade deficit. 

Twenty percent of the fish products 
that enter world trade from some 80 
countries are destined for the United 
States. American consumers spent $12.6 
billion for fish products in 1979, of which 
$6.3 billion was for imports. 

With full development of our fishery 
resources by U.S. fishermen, this coun- 
try would become a net exporter of fish 
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products and gain 43,000 new jobs in the 
next decade for our people. To achieve 
these goals, to overcome the many prob- 
lems facing our industry, the enactment 
of the American Fisheries Promotion 
Act is essential. 

The House passed the bill on Septem- 
ber 23, 1980. Days later, the measure was 
returned with substantial amendments. 
The bill before the House today is a 
compromise proposal which is intended 
to respond to the concerns of the other 
body to the maximum extent possible. 

LOANS 

Major sectors of our fishing industry 
are suffering unusually severe economic 
difficulties. Increased costs of operation 
(fuel, in particular), soft markets, com- 
petition from subsidized foreign im- 
ports, and even adverse environmental 
conditions are creating real hardships. 
The gulf region where hundreds of 
shrimp boats are reportedly tied to the 
dock, is in particularly serious trouble. 

According to the National Marine 
Fisheries Service (NMFS), as much as 
$36 million in vessel loans guaranteed by 
the Federal Government could go into 
default. Key Production Credit Associa- 
tions (PCA’s) in the Northwest fear 
substantial losses in the fleets in that 
region. 

The present situation is serious, but is 
likely to be of short duration. Immediate 
assistance is needed to avoid long-term 
problems. At the present time, the re- 
sources available for assistance are quite 
limited. The Secretary of Commerce has 
announced an aid package that cannot 
possibly be fully adequate and must be 
regarded as only a first step. The fund- 
ing is severely limited, the interest rates 
are high, and those eligible for help are 
relatively few in number. 

The response of the American Fish- 
eries Promotion Act is revitalization of 
the fisheries loan fund, permitting emer- 
gency loans to be made until September 
30, 1982. Because there is an important 
interest in avoiding U.S. taxpayer lia- 
bility due to title XI defaults, the bill 
provides that the Secretary of Commerce 
would for each fiscal year estimate the 
amount of money needed to protect fed- 
erally guaranteed loans and would re- 
serve those funds for that purpose. Im- 
mediately thereafter, the Secretary could 
release moneys to assist other vessel 
owners in danger of default. What funds 
then remained could be used to assist his- 
torically successful fishermen who were 
incurring or in danger of incurring net 
operating losses. 

Interest rates on loans to avoid default 
would be set to cover administrative 
costs only. The interest rate for loans 
to respond to net operating losses would 
be the same as for farmers under the 
Emergency Agricultural Credit Act of 
1978; that is, the charge would be vari- 
able, depending on the cost of money to 
the Federal Government. 

FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Saltonstall-Kennedy Act was in- 
tended to assure that fisheries develop- 
ment would not want for adequate fund- 
ing. Thirty percent of import duties on 
fish products were to be applied directly 
to R. & D. programs. Unfortunately, this 
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has not happened. The American Fish- 
eries Promotion Act would attempt to 
make certain that the original intent of 
S-K was carried out. Moreover, the bill 
would place the emphasis of the S-K pro- 
gram where it really belongs, on indus- 
try-initiated projects. The fishermen and 
fish processors know best what R. & D. 
work needs to be done. 

The House-passed bill provided for 
priority S-K projects to deal with fuel 
efficiency, marketing and fish quality 
standards. The other body removed that 
provision on the theory that it was not 
essential. The House today would agree 
to that deletion. However, this bill re- 
tains the provision deleted by the other 
body from the earlier House-passed 
measure requiring that fishery founda- 
tions be eligible for S-K funding only 
if they are U.S.-controlled. However, a 
special exception to the rule has been 
carved out for Alaska, at the request of 
Senator STEVENS. 

LOAN GUARANTEES 


The vessel obligation guarantee pro- 
gram established by title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act has played a use- 
ful role in assisting the expansion of the 
U.S. fishing fleet. However, the process- 
ing sector has not been able to utilize the 
program and remains seriously under- 
capitalized. The bill would, therefore, 
amend title XI to extend its availability 
to shoreside fisheries facilities and to 
confirm its use for floating fish proces- 
sors, as well. This extention was favored 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and is reflected in the 
measure passed by the other body. The 
limitation to 75 percent U.S.-controlled 
enterprises would apply to these ex- 
tended benefits. 

The bill also provides other useful 
amendments to the vessel obligation 
guarantee program. Most importantly, 
10 percent of the $10 billion available 
under the title XI program for all guar- 
antees would be identified for fishing 
vessels. Eligibility would be limited to 
concerns that are 75 percent U.S.-owned. 
In line with the preferences of the other 
body, the bill expressly requires the re- 
construction or reconditioning of used 
vessels purchased under title XI to be 
carried out in the United States. 

Much of the purpose of this bill is to 
stimulate the development of species 
that are underutilized or not utilized by 
U.S. fishermen. The bill before the House 
would encourage guarantees for these 
new fisheries, a provision deleted from 
the bill as passed earlier by this body. 

PHASED REDUCTION OF FOREIGN FISHING 

As I have noted, foreign fishing in the 
U.S. fishery conservation zone has been 
reduced only marginally since the en- 
actment of the FCMA. As the report of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on the American Fisheries 
Promotion Act notes, the fact is that, as 
long as foreign nations are permitted 
to continue a high level of fishing, much 
of it subsidized, in the U.S. zone, and at 
the same time to deny access by US. 
fish exports to important markets, the 
American industry will be unable to 
achieve full development of our fishery 
resources. 
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The experience of the last several 
years has demonstrated that the device 
of optimum yield (OY) has not provided 
adequate recognition of the interest of 
the United States in improved utiliza- 
tion of its fisheries by its own citizens. 
Biological factors have played too great 
a role, and economic interests have not 
been sufficiently taken into account. This 
approach has tended to ignore the plain 
language of the FCMA in section 3(18), 
which defines OY to include economic 
and other domestic considerations and 
to serve the overall interests of the 
Nation. 

Under the bill, each fishery manage- 
ment council would choose whether to 
continue with the previously established 
system or adopt a new formula which 
would provide for a phased reduction of 
foreign fishing on target species. For 
each season and for any fishery, the 
council could choose, in its discretion, 
the system it determined to be more 
advantageous. 

The phased reduction formula pro- 
vides that, as U.S. fishing performance 
increases to specified levels in any fish- 
ery, the level of foreign fishing in that 
fishery will be reduced by a certain 
greater increment, The greater the U.S. 
performance, the greater the reduction 
of the level of foreign fishing. Thus, the 
system would provide a predictable re- 
served amount of fish which would be 
reasonable in relation to the demon- 
strated growth potential of U.S. fisher- 
men in each fishery. Continued U.S. 
growth would bring further reserves. 

Some or all of what U.S. fishermen 
did not catch from the reserve amount 
could be held until the following year, if 
the fish would survive until then and if 
an earlier release would be detrimental 
to U.S. fishermen. This is consistent 
with the principle of optimum utiliza- 
tion. Determinations of whether and to 
what extent the surplus would be with- 
held or released in the phased reduction 
formula would be based on the recom- 
mendations of the councils. 

In conjunction with the new formula, 
the councils could also lower the OY in 
appropriate circumstances, and this 
would result in a further reduction of 
foreign fishing, in view of the fact that 
U.S. fishermen always retain preferen- 
tial access to the resource. Of course, in 
no year could there be a release to 
foreign fishermen of an amount of fish 
that in combination with the U.S. pref- 
erential catch, would exceed the OY for 
the fishery. 

On the other hand, in the unlikely 
event the OY rose above, or the domes- 
tic catch fell below, previous levels, that 
resulting surplus, too, could be released 
to foreign fishermen, but only on the 
basis I have outlined. In the final analy- 
sis, the key point is that the release of 
unused fish could be delayed a year to 
serve the economic interest of U.S. 
fishermen. That is a very major step 
forward for fisheries development. 

It is worth reviewing the specific for- 
mula for the phased reduction of foreign 
fishing. The first phased reduction in 
any fishery would occur when U.S. fish- 
ermen increased their catch in that 
fishery by a certain amount over their 
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1979 level of harvest, There would be 
three such thresholds and three corre- 
sponding levels of reduction of foreign 
fishing. If U.S. fishermen increased their 
harvest from 25 up to 50 percent, from 
50 percent up to 75 percent, or from 75 
percent or more of 15 percent of the 
1979 total allowable level of foreign fish- 
ing (TALFF) in a fishery, the TALFF 
for the following year would be reduced 
by an amount eaual to 5 percent, 10 per- 
cent, or 15 percent, respectively, of the 
1979 TALFF for that fishery. 

In a large volume fishery, such as pol- 
lock, it might take U.S. fishermen sev- 
eral years to increase their catch enough 
to reach the lowest threshold. However, 
in smaller fisheries, the highest thresh- 
old might be achieved in a single season. 
Each time a threshold was achieved, 
that level of U.S. harvest would be the 
base upon which an additional increase 
in U.S. fishing would have to be achieved 
to attain the threshold for a further per- 
centage reduction of the TALFF. 

Let me illustrate. Say, in 1979, the 
TALFF for a fishery was 10,000 tons and 
the U.S. catch was 1,000 tons. To get the 
first percentage cut out of TALFF in 
accordance with the phased reduction, 
the U.S. catch would have to increase 
by 375 tons—25 percent of 15 percent of 
the 1979 TALFF—over its 1979 level, for 
a total U.S. catch of 1,375 tons. The re- 
ward for U.S. fishermen the next year 
would be a reduction of TALFF by 500 
tons. That reduction would, of course, 
be in addition to the reduction equal to 
the increase in the U.S. catch; that is, 
TALFF would be 9.125 tons—10,000, 
minus the sum of 375 tons which the 
United States actually harvested and the 
500 tons reward. The United States could 
grow into what would be, in essence, a 
special 500-ton reserve. Further such re- 
ductions of TALFF would be triggered by 
additional U.S. catch increases meeting 
the 375-ton target level. 

In accordance with the formula, addi- 
tional, larger increases in the U.S. catch 
would result in additional, larger reduc- 
tions of TALFF. That is, if U.S. fisher- 
men increased their catch in the fishery 
by 750 tons—50 percent of 15 percent of 
1979 TALFF—over their harvest level 
when they achieved the earlier threshold, 
they would receive the benefit of an addi- 
tional 1,000-ton cut in TALFF, the fol- 
lowing year—plus a further cut equal to 
their actual increase in performance, 
that is, 750 tons. TALFF would then be 
lowered to 7,375 tons. 

Thus, the system offers real advan- 
tages to U.S. fishermen. Predictability 
would be enhanced. Surpluses could be 
held over until succeeding harvesting 
seasons. The economic benefits would be 
considerable. This provision is consistent 
with the treaty under negotiation at the 
Third U.N. Law of the Sea Conference. 
Our chief negotiator and the Depart- 
ment of State have approved the precise 
language set out in these provisions of 
the bill. 

Although the other body deleted an 
earlier version of this provision, I believe 
that the current provision responds to 
all reasonable concerns. 
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ALLOCATIONS OF SURPLUS FISH 


Improved access for U.S. fish products 
to foreign markets is an essential condi- 
tion to the rapid development of our fish- 
ing industry. Trade barriers maintained 
against our products by foreign countries 
are at unacceptably high levels. Ironi- 
cally, it is these very countries which also 
are provided lucrative opportunities to 
fish in our zone. Worst of all, many of 
the fish that are caught by foreign ves- 
sels in the FCZ return to the United 
States as imports and contribute to the 
substantial deficit of our balance of 
payments. Value is added primarily in 
foreign countries, not in the United 
States. 

The American Fisheries Promotion 
Act places strong emphasis on the link- 
age between allocations of our surplus 
tsh and the willingness of potential for- 
eign recipients to provide improved ex- 
port opportunities for U.S. fish products, 
purchase more U.S. fish exports, and 
transfer technology to the U.S. industry. 
In particular, I expect that foreign na- 
tions which reduce tariff and nontariff 
barriers on U.S. fish exports will receive 
appropriate consideration, in return, on 
TALFF allocations. 

However, cooperation of foreign na- 
tions in avoiding gear conflicts with U.S. 
fishermen and in assuring the effective- 
ness of our conservation, management, 
and enforcement programs remains es- 
sential and international cooperation on 
research is still very important. These 
factors cannot be ignored in making fu- 
ture allocations. The recognition by the 
bill of domestic consumption by foreign 
nations of fish harvested by their own 
vessels in the U.S. zone is intended to 
insure that basic nutritional require- 
ments of those nations are considered in 
the award of allocations. 

These provisions are consistent with 
international practice and the positions 
of the United States at the Third United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea. 

OBSERVER COVERAGE 

A prerequisite to development of U.S. 
fisheries is effective conservation and 
management of the fish stocks. Unfor- 
tunately, enforcement has fallen far 
short of what is required. The resources 
of the Coast Guard and NMFS are very 
limited and there is a clear need to aug- 
ment them with extensive observer cov- 
erage. Moreover, much of the expense 
incurred in Coast Guard and NMFS en- 
forcement is borne by U.S. taxpayers. 
On the other hand, observers are paid 
for directly, and in advance, by foreign 
fishermen. 

I am appalled that there were 382 vio- 
lations of the FCMA in 1979 by foreign 
fishermen and that there were many 
cases of seriously underreported foreign 
catches. In recent days, there have been 
additional, very serious violations. NMFS 
believes that: 

The most effective means available to us 
in our efforts to control this problem is the 
use of increased observer coverage on board 
foreign fishing vessels, coupled with con- 
tinued use of permit sanctions and recom- 
mendations for high penalties. 


Consequently, the bill mandates 100- 
percent observer coverage, with excep- 
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tions limited to certain specified 
circumstances. Mother ship fleets must 
have observers on processing vessels and 
on so many of the harvesting vessels as 
needed to obtain a representative sample 
of the by-catch. 

The bill also recognizes that certain 
vessels may be in the U.S. zone for too 
brief a period or be too small or other- 
wise unfit for observers to be placed 
aboard. Examples would be vessels op- 
erating in a future Canadian effort on 
albacore in the U.S. zone, by bilateral 
agreement, and the Japaneses tuna fish- 
ing vessels in the Western Pacific Coun- 
cil area. 

INCREASED FEES ON FOREIGN FISHING 


No country in the world charges for- 
eign fishermen less than does the United 
States for the privilege of fishing within 
200 miles. NMFS estimates that, in 1979, 
the cost of administering the FCMA was 
$160,588,000. Yet the fees that we col- 
lected, less refunds, amounted to $14.5 
million. Foreign fishermen took from 
our zone $470 million worth of fish. But 
the U.S. taxpayer bore more than $140 
million in the expenses of running the 
zone. Clearly, that is an unacceptable sit- 
uation and amounts to a subsidy by U.S. 
citizens of foreign fishing operations. 

Under the American Fisheries Promo- 
tion Act, fee receipts for foreign fishing 
in the U.S. FCZ for 1981 must be no less 
than 7 percent of the ex-vessel value of 
the foreign harvest in the U.S. FCZ 
in 1979. This is about double the previous 
level. 

After 1981, foreign fishing fees imposed 
under section 204(b) (10) of the FCMA, 
as amended, shall be at least an amount 
sufficient to return to the United States 
an amount which bears to the total costs 
of carrying out the provisions of the 
FCMA—including, but not limited to, 
fishery conservation and management, 
fisheries research, administration and 
enforcement, but excluding reimbursed 
observer costs—during each fiscal year 
the same ratio as the aggregate quan- 
tity of fish harvested by foreign fishing 
vessels within the fishery conservation 
zone during the preceding year bears to 
the aggregate quantity of fish harvested 
by both foreign and domestic fishing ves- 
sels within such zone and the territorial 
waters of the United States during such 
preceding year. 

The original House-passed bill con- 
tained a provision not in the committee- 
reported measure. That provision limited 
fees, so that they would not render for- 
eign fishing uneconomic in any fishery. 
Since we agreed to this provision only 
reluctantly, we can easily agree to its 
deletion, as in the bill passed by the 
other body. 

How the United States decides to spend 
the money from fees on foreign fisher- 
men is entirely a domestic affair. The 
American Fisheries Promotion Act pro- 
vides that fees on foreign fishermen will 
go first to the fisheries loan fynd, to the 
extent needed, and then to the general 
fund of the Treasury. 


FISHERY TRADE OFFICERS 


American businessmen find it difficult 
to market their products abroad, not 
only because of the barriers that are im- 
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posed by foreign governments, but also 
because the United States does not have 
adequate fisheries reprsentation in for- 
ign countries. There are only two U.S. 
fisheries attaches in the entire world. 
But there are many countries in which 
US. fish products might find substantial 
markets. Therefore, the American Fish- 
eries Promotion Act provides that there 
shall be at least six fishery trade officers 
in key foreign capitals. The duties of 
these officials will be to maintain an up- 
to-date assessment of market opportu- 
nities and barriers abroad and to provide 
marketing assistance to U.S, exporters. 
This is an important task and I expect 
that it will be pursued vigorously. 


CONCLUSION 


The American Fisheries Promotion Act 
provides the kind of response to fisheries 
development that is required for the so- 
lution of the multitude of problems fac- 
ing the U.S. fishing industry. Each one of 
the components of the bill has been care- 
fully thought out during months of con- 
sideration. Hearings on the subject have 
been extensive and there has been close 
cooperation between the Congress, the 
administration, and the industry in mov- 
ing this legislative proposal. I look for- 
ward to the swift enactment of this 
measure. The support for the proposal 
has been overwhelming, leaving no doubt 
as to where the national interest lies. 
The enactment of the bill will at last set 
fisheries developement in the United 
States on the right course. 
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Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation which has already passed the 
House in a slightly different form. As has 
been explained by the chairman of our 
subcommittee, my good friend from 
Louisiana, the Senate adopted amend- 
ments to the bill which necessitate fur- 
ther action by the House. 

With approximately one-fifth of the 
world’s marine fishery resources located 
off the U.S. coasts, it might be expected 
that our fishing industry would be strong 
and prosperous. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case. U.S. landings of fish have 
not kept pace with our population 
growth. In fact, annual landings have 
remained relatively constant since 1960— 
and as the demand for fish has increased, 
U.S. fishermen have supplied a declining 
share of the market. The result is that 
imports have jumped sharply. In 1979, we 
imported $3.8 billion in fishery products, 
& $1 billion increase from 1976. Our net 
fisheries trade deficit of $2.7 billion rep- 
resented approximately 10 percent of the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit last 
year. 

The bill before us today establishes a 
framework for resolving these problems 
and for developing the U.S. fishing indus- 
try. Although it is substantially similar 
to the bill which passed the House, the 
measure before us today differs in one 
significant respect. The legislation we are 
now considering extends the fishing ves- 
sel loan guarantee program to include 
onshore fishery facilities. The inclusion 
of this provision in the legislation is es- 
sential to the full development of the U.S. 
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fishing industry. To fully demonstrate 
the need for this program it is necessary 
to trace the history of the U.S. fishing 
industry in the past decade. 

A report by the National Marine Fish- 
eries Service indicates that the U.S. fish- 
ing fleet has increased by about two- 
thirds since 1970, most of it occurring 
after the enactment of the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act. In the 
same period, shoreside processing capac- 
ity increased by only one-third. This 
growth differential has restricted the 
overall expansion of the U.S. industry 
and has caused severe problems in the 
harvesting sector. For example, most 
west coast fishing vessels are fishing at 
far below their full capacity because U.S. 
processors cannot handle the harvest. 

Several factors contribute to this dis- 
parity between the capacity of the har- 
vesting sector and that of the processing 
sector. Chief among these is the nature 
of the processing industry itself. Accord- 
ing to National Marine Fisheries Service 
Statistics, the average processing plant 
employs only 21 people. The General Ac- 
counting Office reports that 42 percent of 
the processing plants have gross sales 
under $100,000 and another 41 percent 
have gross sales of between $100,000 and 
$1 million. Only 17 percent of U.S. proc- 
essing plants have gross annual sales of 
more than $1 million and only 2.4 per- 
cent, 43 plants, have annual sales of over 
$10 million. The processing industry is 
clearly limited in its ability to generate 
expansion capital. 

If expansion capital cannot be gen- 
erated internally, often it can be bor- 
rowed. However, another GAO report 
concludes that this is not the case for 
most U.S. processors. The report states: 

Lending institutions often perceive the de- 
velopment of non-traditional fisheries as a 
high-risk endeavor. As a result, financing can 
be difficult to obtain . . . Nearly all lenders we 
interviewed thought those interested in non- 
traditional fisheries development would have 
trouble getting funds. 


Unfortunately, the development of the 
U.S. fishing industry will require the in- 
dustry to expand beyond its traditional 
fisheries and to move into the so-called 
nontraditional species. 

The small size of most processing 
plants coupled with lender skepticism 
have combined to retard the development 
of the U.S. processing industry. Invest- 
ment uncertainty regarding the deyelop- 
ment of nontraditional fisheries, how- 
ever, extends to both harvesters and 
processors. Nevertheless, capital expend- 
itures and growth have far outstripped 
those in the processing sector. This has 
occurred despite the fact that the aver- 
age fishing company is smaller than the 
average processor. 

Despite these facts, the harvesting 
sector, unlike the processors, has found 
the capital to expand into nontraditional 
fisheries. The reasons for this growth 
are, in large part, the existence of the 
fishing vessel loan guarantee program, 
which provides Federal loan guarantees 
for fishing vessels. 

After studying the growth potential 
and the capital needs of the U.S. fishing 
industry, the General Accounting Office 
concluded: 
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Legislative changes to the Fishing Vessel 
Obligation Guarantee Program to include... 
processors of non-traditional fish could help 
create a more favorable economic environ- 
ment to accelerate the domestic develop- 
ment of non-traditional fisheries. 


Extending the loan guarantee pro- 
gram to onshore fishery facilities will be 
a major stimulus in the development of 
the fishing industry. This stimulus, 
coupled with the other provisions of the 
bill which restructure existing programs 
to enhance the U.S. industry will bring 
significant benefits to the economy. De- 
velopment of the U.S. fishing industry 
would, by 1990, create 43,000 new jobs, 
and $1 billion per year to the national 
economy, and double our fish exports to 
$2.1 billion. Increased U.S. fisheries 
production would dramatically decrease 
our demand for foreign harvested and 
processed fish, thereby reducing our 
fisheries trade deficit. None of these 
benefits will flow to the industry and to 
this country unless expansion capital is 
available. 

It is for these reasons that I support 
the legislation now before us and in par- 
ticular I support the extension of the 
loan guarantee program to include on- 
shore fishery facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CARNEY). 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
both the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux), and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FORSYTHE), for the hard work they 
have done to bring this bill once again to 
the floor of the House. I believe the bill 
as we see it today is a better bill than 
the one the House originally passed. As 
a member of the committee, I ask my 
colleagues in the House to support this 
bill and I hope this bill will become law 
and a part of the accomplishments of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and the whole House for the 
96th Congress. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. AuCor). 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is a better version of the American 
Fishery Promotion Act than the one the 
House passed on September 23. I do rise 
in support of the bill. 

I, too, want to commend the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
for their able efforts on behalf of this 
legislation. 

This bill has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, It was discussed in September 
and most of the Members I think are 
familiar with it. Today I just want to 
comment briefly on two improvements 
that were not in the version the House 
considered in September and are in the 
yes, erore, pa today. 

rs e restoration of a provision 
to extend the title XI loan guarantee 
program to shore-side seafood proces- 
sors. In recent years the harvesting sec- 
tor has received substantial Federal as- 
sistance and has expanded beyond the 
ability of our processors to handle the 
fish our fishermen can catch. This is an 
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unfortunate situation and it has led to 
limits being placed on the amount of 
fish that our fishermen can sell and to 
a disturbing increase in foreign invest- 
ment in and control of our processing 
industry. 

Extension of the loan guarantee pro- 
gram directly recognizes and addresses 
that problem. It will help our processors 
to develop and expand. I only regret the 
bill does not also include an extension 
of the capital construction fund to on- 
shore processors, which would have been 
an even more viable piece of assistance 
to them. I hope we can act on that in 
the 97th Congress. 

The other improvement I would like to 
note is the amendment to the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act. This act compen- 
sates fishermen for fishing gear that is 
lost or damaged due to foreign fishing 
and acts of God. The amendment before 
us today further improves this worthy 
program by lengthening the filing peri- 
od and providing compensation for lost 
income as well as for lost gear. 

This gives appropriate recognition 
that fishermen need more time to file a 
complicated application for a new pro- 
gram and it provides for a level of com- 
pensation closer to the actual economic 
losses incurred. 

Mr. Speaker, the act before us is, in 
my judgment, the most comprehensive 
fisheries development bill in the recent 
history of the U.S. Congress. Our fishing 
industry sorely needs the help the bill 
provides. The bill accomplishes all of 
these purposes that I have described and 
that the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member have described without any 
increased cost to the American taxpayer 
by virtue of an increase in foreign fish- 
ing fees. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge my colleagues to support and to 
pass this bill. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. When this bill was on the 
fioor previously the gentleman indicated 
that he would endeavor to keep out of 
the bill in its future forms those parts 
of the bill relating to Ways and Means 
Committee jurisdiction. Specifically that 
was the capital construction fund and 
more specifically the use of the capital 
construction funds for onshore facilities. 
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I am advised that the bill now with 
the amendment that the gentleman is 
suggesting includes the use of the cap- 
ital construction fund for onshore facil- 
ities, opening up a whole new item in 
our Tax Code. 

Mr. BREAUX. If the gentleman will 
let me reclaim my time, I think we can 
settle this quickly. As the gentleman is 
aware, the Senate bill which passed the 
House, which passed the capital con- 
struction fund, added that in because of 
the efforts of the ranking minority mem- 
ber. At that time the gentleman from 
Alaska was very insistent that this be 
included. The bill that came back to the 
House then had the capital construction 
fund in it. The bill we are considering 
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this evening has taken that out once 
again to try to accommodate those mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means who felt it was appropriately un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. FRENZEL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then there is no provision 
in here to use the capital construction 
fund for onshore facilities. 

Mr. BREAUX. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and I would urge that he convey 
that feeling and sense of the House to 
the gentleman from Alaska of his party. 

Mr. FRENZEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. I will be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. BONKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and would like to commend 
the chairman of the committee and the 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. ForsyTHE) for their ef- 
forts on behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, we presently import two- 
thirds of all the fishery products we 
consume in this country. A few years ago 
this body enacted a bill to extend our 
fishing jurisdiction 200 miles, with the 
hope of exploiting that new resource for 
our own domestic consumption. How- 
ever, the events have been such that we 
have not been able to take advantage of 
that resource. This legislation is neces- 
sary if we are going to make it possible 
for our own domestic fisherman, our 
processors, and others who are involved 
in this enterprise, to gear up and com- 
pete more effectively for this resource 
so in the long term we can effectively 
phase out foreign fishing and phase in 
domestic fishing. This is not only impor- 
tant for the coastal communities that 
rely on fishing for their own economic 
stability, but it is also important to the 
American consumer. If we can catch and 
process that resource and put it into our 
own market, and perhaps even export 
some of the resource, then I think that 
all segments of the American economy 
will benefit. So I rise in full support of 
this legislation. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I do not know if 
this pertains to this bill, but the salmon 
fishermen in the district that I represent 
and in the districts throughout northern 
California have run into a problem 
where their fishing season was totally 
curtailed. Both the gentleman in the dis- 
trict north of me and I were somewhat 
helpful in providing them with SBA as- 
sistance to get over this. I do not believe 
that this legislation deals with it, but 
would the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries be the one that would 
start a program of stocking the fisheries 
and creating more salmon and having 
more salmon spawned so that there 
could be a longer season, because we 
found the people in our area literally 
thrown out of business because of that. 
I know this specific bill does not deal 
with that, but it does deal with the prob- 
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of our California north coast fish- 
po and I think it gues all the way 
up into, if I am not mistaken, where 
they curtailed the season. : 

Mr. BREAUX. I would say in trying 
to respond to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia there are a number of pieces of 
legislation that do deal with it. The 
Northwest salmon enhancement bill 
would provide funds for the type of pro- 
grams the gentleman is speaking of. It 
is not in this legislation, although the 
gentleman’s salmon fishermen could 
benefit from some of the loan programs 
we do have in this particular legislation. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. But there will 
be legislation forthcoming in the next 
Congress that would provide that, be- 
cause, as I understand it, it is Oregon, 
Washington, and most of northern Cali- 
fornia where they were told they cannot 
fish any more, period. 

Mr. BREAUX. The gentleman is ba- 
rically correct in that we have a bill that 
has passed the House and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate that would, hopefully, 
‘lo that. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. In other 
words, we have already acted on that 
and are waiting for the other body. 

Mr. BREAUX. Let me go ahead and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. For- 
SYTHE) wish to yield? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Could I have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Breaux). It is my understanding 
that this bill is essentially directed to- 
ward a fishery development program in 
the ocean resource species, and the gen- 
tleman is attempting to differentiate be- 
tween this bill and the so-called North- 
west enhancement bill to which we of- 
fered an amendment to take care of the 
California situation in the gentleman’s 
colloquy with my friend, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. JOHN L. BURTON) ; 
is that not true? 

Mr. BREAUX. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman has correctly stated 
the situation. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. If we are unable to 
gain passage of the legislation in this 
session, clearly I am hopeful that we 
would have an opportunity to address 
that early next year, because we are 
running out of time and I hope we can 
rely on the two gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana and the gentleman 
from New Jersey, in this next session of 
Congress to address that problem. 

Mr. BREAUX. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say we still have the mem- 
bers of the Northwest delegation, includ- 
ing both gentlemen from California, who 
are presently engaged in trying to get 
that legislation accepted in a compromise 
fashion. At present I am totally com- 
mitted to moving in that direction and 
would certainly support it. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Would the 
gentleman yield to me to pose a question 
to the chairman? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. As I under- 
stand these quotas proposed by the man- 
agement councils, they were established 
under the 200-mile bill. Could the gen- 
tleman in his oversight process find out 
if they are really doing their job right 
or if they are being overzealous? 

Mr. BREAUX. If the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. ForsyTHE) would yield 
so I may respond, I would say that the 
chairman of the subcommittee has tenta- 
tively scheduled oversight hearings to 
look into the problem the gentleman has 
just mentioned. 

Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. I would ap- 
preciate if the gentleman would keep me 
apprised of the date. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I just want to add my voice 
to that of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
others in support of the bill. I believe all 
controversy has been worked out and the 
bill should be passed without further ado. 
@ Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries spent considerable 
time during the 96th Congress in the de- 
velopment of legislation which, I think, 
will greatly assist in the development of 
the U.S. fishing industry. 

The legislation is H.R. 7039. It passed 
the House on September 23, 1980. Be- 
cause the Senate had previously passed 
related legislation, S. 1656, the House 
adopted the Senate bill after substituting 
the language of H.R. 7039, and returned 
S. 1656, as amended, to the Senate. Sub- 
sequently, on September 30, 1980, the 
Senate adopted substantial further 
amendments to S. 1656 and returned it 
to the House. 

Today, the Members of the House are 
being asked to agree with the Senate 
amendments to the House amendments 
to S. 1656, with additional amendments. 

In general, S. 1656, with the amend- 
ments under consideration today, is sub- 
stantially the same as H.R. 7039, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. I will briefly ex- 
plain some of the major provisions of 
S. 1656 as it is before the House for 
consideration. 

The most immediate assistance to be 
provided by the legislation would be in 
the form of emergency loans. The fisher- 
ies loan program, which recently had the 
administration moratorium on it lifted, 
would be revitalized for a period of 2 
years with priority given to vessel own- 
ers who are in arrears on their mortgage 
payments. If funds are available after 
taking care of the priority loans, then 
loans could be made to vessel owners for 
operating expenses. It is estimated that 
about $30 million will be available for 
such loans during fiscal year 1981 and a 
larger amount—as much as $50 million, 
or more—during fiscal year 1982. The 
funds for these loans would come from 
increased foreign fishing fees which 
would be earmarked for this program. 

Additional financial assistance would 
be offered in the form of loan guaran- 
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tees. The present title XI obligation 
guarantee program, which authorizes 
guarantees for financing construction 
and reconstruction of fishing vessels 
and merchant vessels, would be broad- 
ened to provide guarantees for high risk 
venture fishing vessels and the purchase 
of used fishing vessels, neither of which 
are allowed under present law, and for 
the construction and reconstruction of 
shoreside fisheries facilities. 

Long term assistance would be pro- 
vided in a number of other ways. First, 
the highly successful Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy (S-K) Act would be rewritten. 
Presently, the S-K Act mandates that 
the Secretary of Commerce receive an 
amount equal to 30 percent of the gross 
receipts from customs duties on im- 
ported fish and fisheries products and 
that he use such funds to develop and 
increase markets for U.S.-produced fish- 
eries products. The legislation would re- 
write the act to allow these funds to be 
used for projects relating to any aspect 
of the fishing industry. It is estimated 
that $35 million will be available under 
the S-K Act for fiscal year 1981, $55 
million for fiscal year 1982, and $74 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1983. These funds 
should be of valuable assistance in pro- 
moting the sale of domestically produced 
fisheries products both in the United 
States and abroad. 

To further assist in promoting the sale 
of such products in foreign markets, the 
legislation would require the Secretary 
of Commerce to appoint at least six fish- 
eries trade officers to serve full time over- 
seas. In addition, when making foreign 
allocations of surplus fish, the Secretary 
of State would be required to take into 
consideration whether such nations im- 
pose tariff or nontariff barriers on the 
importation of U.S. fisheries products. 
These provisons should help tremen- 
dously in opening up new export oppor- 
tunities for U.S. fisheries products. 

Other aspects of the legislation which 
will provide support for an expanded U.S. 
fishing industry include a 100-percent 
observer program on all foreign fishing 
vessels operating within the FCZ; an in- 
crease in foreign fishing fees from the 
present level of about $14 million per 
year to a level equal to the cost of ad- 
ministering the FCMA as it relates to 
foreign fishing, which could be as much 
as $80 million; and provision for the 
eventual phaseout of foreign fishing 
within the FCZ which has only been re- 
duced marginally since the enactment of 
the FCMA. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of S. 1656, as amended.@ 

@ Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of S. 1656, as amended. 

Historically the United States was one 
of the world’s major producers of fishery 
products. In fact, before the Second 
World War and until 1959, the United 
States ranked second only to Japan in 
size of catch. By 1965 we had dropped 
to sixth place. In 1978, we regained fourth 
place and remain there today. 

The major part of the increase in the 
U.S. catch is due to the passage of the 
Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976. However, this act cannot 
alone restore the American fishing in- 
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dustry to its former position of eminence. 
Recognizing this fact, early in the 96th 
Congress the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries began considera- 
tion of legislation which would be of 
assistance in revitalizing the U.S. fish- 
ing industry. In June 1980, the com- 
mittee reported legislation, H.R. 7039, 
which was intended to accomplish this 
purpose and it was drafted in such a way 
that it would result in little cost, if any, 
to our taxpayers. H.R. 7039 passed the 
House on September 23, 1980. Subse- 
quently, the House passed a similar bill 
earlier passed by the Senate, S. 1656, and 
returned S. 1656 to the Senate with the 
language of H.R. 7039. On September 30, 
1980, the Senate returned the bill to the 
House with additional amendments. The 
House is now being asked to return the 
bill again to the Senate with further 
additional amendments. 

S. 1656, as it is before the House for 
consideration today, is substantially the 
same as H.R. 7039, as reported by the 
committee. Briefly explained, S. 1656, as 
amended, would amend a number of ex- 
isting laws to promote the development 
of the U.S. fishing industry. One of these 
laws is the 1939 Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act—known as the S-K Act. Currently, 
the S-K Act mandates that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce receive an amount 
equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts 
from custom duties on imported fishery 
products and use such funds to de- 
velop and increase markets for U.S. 
produced fishery products. The legisla- 
tion would rewrite the S-K Act to in- 
clude products which relate to any aspect 
of the fishing industry and to require 
that at least 50 percent of the S-K funds 
be used to support fisheries development 
activities carried out in cooperation with 
the domestic fishing industry. 

To assist in promoting the sale of U.S. 
produced fish in foreign markets, the 
legislation would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to appoint at least six fisheries 
trade officers to serve overseas. 

To assist in the expansion of our 
catching and processing capability, in 
particular into the underutilized fish- 
eries, the legislation would extend the 
existing title XI obligation guarantee 
program, which guarantees financing for 
construction and reconstruction of fish- 
ing vessels and merchant vessels, to 
shoreside fisheries facilities and to fish- 
ing vessels involved in high-risk ven- 
tures. 

Another important section of the bill 
is a provision designed to expedite the 
phase-down of foreign fishing in our 
200-mile fisheries zones. The mechanism 
called for by the bill would provide for 
an automatic 15-percent reduction in the 
amount of fish that would have been 
allowed to be caught by foreign fisher- 
men in 1981, except for this provision, 
with further reductions in increments of 
10 or 15 percent in future years, depend- 
ing on increased harvests by U.S. fisher- 
men. In other words, except for the first 
15 percent automatic reduction, there 
would be no further reductions in foreign 
allocations unless our fishing industry 
proportionately increases its harvesting 
capability. Any reserve set aside for U.S. 
fishermen as a result of this formula 
could be allocated to foreign fishermen 


whenever the Secretary of State deter- 
m‘nes such reserve would not be caught 
by U.S. fishermen. 

Two other provisions of the bill inter- 
relate with each other. One of these pro- 
visions would require the Secretary of 
Commerce to collect from foreign fisher- 
men sufficient license fees to return to 
the United States an amount equal to the 
cost of administering and enforcing the 
provisions of the 200-Mile Act as such 
cost relates to foreign fishing versus 
domestic fishing. These fees, which ordi- 
narily have been going into the general 
fund of the Treasury, would be ear- 
marked for loans to U.S. fishermen dur- 
ing the next 2 years. Priority would be 
given first to vessel owners who are about 
to default on mortgages on their vessels, 
and second to vessel owners who are 
seeking funds for operating expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
S. 1656, as amended.@ 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Breaux) that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the resolution (H. Res. 
881) as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the resolution, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT OF- 
FICERS’ AND FIREFIGHTERS’ 
DEATH BENEFITS ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, 
H.R. 5888, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. KILDEE) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 5888, as amended, on 
which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 313, nays 56, 
not voting 63, as follows: 


[Roll No. 641] 


YEAS—313 


Andrews, N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 


Bafalis 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bavman 
Bedell 
Benjamin 


Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Aucoin 


Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
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Bennett 
Biaggı 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Bo.and 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 

Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisho!m 
Clausen 
Coelho 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Conrter 
D'Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Davis, Mich. 
de la Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithian 


Goldwater 
Gonzelez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harkin 
Harris 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
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Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Howland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Lagomarsino 
Leach, Iowa 


Lundine 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Meorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Tl. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Pease 


NAYS—56 


Badham 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratlsback 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Royer 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 


St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Vento 
Volkmer 
Waleren 
Walker 

Wampler 
Watkins 
Weaver 

Weiss 

White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Wi!liams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Cavanaugh 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
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Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Crane, Philip 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Derwinski 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Fenwick 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Glickman 
Gradison 


Miller. Ohio 
Paul 

Regula 
Rhodes 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Rudd 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Stangeland 
Stockman 
Tauke 
Whittaker 


Grassley 
Hagedorn 
Hance 
Hansen 
Holtzman 
Ichord 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Kramer 
Latta 
Lee 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Martin 
NOT VOTING—463 
Daschle Mathis 
Davis, S.C. Murphy, N.Y. 
Deckard Neal 
Early Nedzi 
Fary Nolan 
Ford, Tenn. O’Brien 
Garcia Patterson 
Giaimo Rangel 
Ginn Roberts 
Hall, Ohio Rose 
Hanley Satterfield 
Treland Spellman 
Jenkins Taylor 
Jenrette Thompson 
Kelly Uman 
LaFalce Warman 
Lederer Whitehurst 
McCloskey Wilsen, Bob 
McCormack Wilson, C. H. 
McDade Wilson, Tex. 
McKay Wydler 
O 1800 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Wydler 
Mr. Corman with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Whitehurst. 

Mrs. SpelLnan with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Crockett with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. McKay with Mr. Beard of Tennessee 

Mr. Rob2ris with Mr. Deckard. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Bethune. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Hall of Ohio. 

Mr. Waxman with Mr. Butler 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Kelly 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Burlison 

Mr. UNman with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Burgener 

Mr, Jenkins with Mr. Beard of Rhode 
Island 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr Cotter with Mr. Jenrette 

Mr. LePalce with Mr. Lederer 

Mr. MeCormeck with Mr. Mathis 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina 
Daschle 

Mr. Bevi! with Mr. Daniel B. Crane. 

Mr Brooks with Mr. Early. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Garcia 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Ford of Tennessee. 

Mr. Ginn with Mr. Treland. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Rangel with Mr. Nolan 

Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas 
Charles H. Wilson of California. 


Mr. PASHAYAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Alexander 
Anthony 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 

Clay 

Collins, Ill. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crockett 


with Mr. 


with Mr 


GENERAL LEAVE 


_ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
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“revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


@ Mr. DASCHLE. Mr, Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained during consideration 
of H.R. 5888, the Federal Police and Fire- 
fighters’ Death Benefits Act. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “aye."e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BAFALIS. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained on the vote on final 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 
448. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“Nay.” 


CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT ON 
SUISUN MARSH 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4084) to 
provide for a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
the State of California to improve and 
manage the Suisun Marsh in California, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments. as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “of the Bureau” 

Page 3, lines 4 and 5, strike out “Bureau 
of Reclamation", and insert “Water and 
Power Resources Service”. 


Mr. BREAUX (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the Senate 
amendments be dispensed with and that 
they be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAXER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
sentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, I make this reservation of ob- 
jection in order to ask our chairman to 
explain briefly what the Senate amend- 
ments are. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORSYTHE. I yield. 

Mr. BREAUX. Very briefly, Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill has already passed the House 
under suspension of the rules without a 
recorded vote. Basically, it merely desig- 
nated an area in California and pro- 
vided for a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the State of California and the 
Department of the Interior to mitigate 
the adverse impact of a Federal project 
on this marsh area in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The reason why we had to come back 
to the House with this legislation is be- 
cause the Senate made two minor. tech- 
nical changes. First, the Senate inserted 
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the new name of the old Bureau of Rec- 
lamation; second. the Senate postponed 
authorization from fiscal year 1981 to 
fiscal year 1982. 

We are merely concurring in those two 
technical amendments, and it is neces- 
sary that we bring it back in this form. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. There is no substan- 
tive change in the legislation? 

Mr. BREAUX. There is no substan- 
tive change at all. We are merely agree- 
ing to two technical amendments the 
Senate added to the bill. 

Mr, FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker. I urge 
support of the bill and withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I will not object, I 
simply want to thank Mr. FORSYTHE, the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee and Chairman Breaux for their ex- 
peditious handling of this measure, 
which is very important to me and my 
district. I thank them very much for their 
assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to express 
my gratitude to the members of the 
House Interior and Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committees and of the 
Senate Environment and Public Works 


and Energy and Natural Resources Com- 


mittees for the good work they have done 
to pass this bill, H.R. 4084. 

The bill provides some water quality 
protection for the Suisun Marsh in Cali- 
fornia, which is a prime waterfowl hab- 
itat and a key link for migrating fowl on 
the Pacific flyway. Beyond the immedi- 
ate protection of water quality, the bill 
establishes a working relationship be- 
tween the State and Federal agencies 
involved in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta's salinity problems, and therefore 
constitiutes a very constructive first step 
toward the beneficial balancing of in- 
terests in that critical area. 

Mr. Speaker. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, we are 
very pleased that the gentleman was able 
to appear and bring this matter to the 
attention of the committee. Hopefully, 
this legislation will correct a probem that 
affects the entire State of Caifornia. t 
@ Mr. ASHLEY Mr. Speaker. I rise in 
support of H.R. 4084, as amended by the 
Senate. 

H.R. 4084 passed the House on Decem- 
ber 10, 1979. As it passed the House, the 
bill would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into a cooperative 
agreement with the State of California 
to provide for the mitigation of the ad- 
verse effects on the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of the Suisun Marsh caused by 
the water diversion of the Federal Cen- 
tral Valley project 

There would be authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Secretary of the In- 
terior $2.5 million for fiscal year 1981 to 
cover the Federal share—50 percent—of 
the costs of the mitigation facilities now 
under construction. 

Mr. Speaker. the bill will greatly assist 
in a joint effort to restore the wildlife 
hahitat of Suisun Marsh and I fully supé 
port the passage of H.R. 4084, with the 
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Senate amendments thereto, all of which 
are technical in nature.® 

è Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 4084, 
with the Senate amendments thereto. 
H.R. 4084 would require the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into a cooperative 
agreement with the State of California 
to mitigate the adverse impacts of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Central Valley 
project on the Suisun Marsh. The co- 
Operative agreement would require the 
Secretary to reimburse the State of 
California for half of the cost of mitiga- 
tion facilities now under construction by 
the State. These mitigation facilities, 
estimated to cost $5 million, are in- 
tended to lessen the impact of reduced 
fresh water flows and increased salinity 
levels in the Marsh that have been 
caused by State and Federal water 
diversions. 

The Suisun Marsh is an extremely 
valuable fish and wildlife area. Recla- 
mation and land utilization for intensive 
agriculture and urbanization have re- 
duced California's wetland habitat from 
over 5 million acres to less than 500,000 
acres. The Suisun Marsh represents fully 
10 percent of the remaining acreage. The 
Marsh provides habitat for a wide variety 
of birds, mammals, and fish, including 
upwards of 1 million waterfowl during 
the winter months. The Marsh is un- 
usual in that it is located adjacent to the 
San Francisco metropolitan area. All too 
often the Federal Government has con- 
centrated its wildlife conservation ac- 
tivities away from the major urban cen- 
ters of the country. We have an oppor- 
tunity here to preserve an area that is 
not only ecologically significant, but is 
also readily available to the cross-sec- 
tion of people that live in the San Fran- 
cisco metropolitan area. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 4084 passed the 
House on December 10, 1979. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, the Senate passed the bill 
with amendments, which were strictly 
technical in nature. 

I urge the House to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the bill.e 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate amendments just concurred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE PETER H. KOSTMAYER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 


cation from the Honorable PETER H. 
KOSTMAYER: 
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Hon, THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: On November 5, 1980, 
I was served with a witness slip and sub- 
poena from the Court of Common Pleas for 
Bucks County, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The subpoena was issued upon appli- 
cation of the District Attorney for my tesi- 
mony in a case pending in that court. 

In accordance with the provisions of House 
Resolution 722, adopted on September 17, 
1980, this is to notify you of the receipt of 
the subpoena. 

Sincerely, 
PETER H. KOSTMAYER, 
Member of Congress. 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
SHOULD BE RE-FUNDED 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is currently some controversy as to 
whether or not the Congress should pro- 
vide funding next year for the Legal 
Services Corporation. 

I have in my hand an editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 14, 1980, pointing out how attor- 
neys working for a Legal Services group 
which was funded by Legal Services Cor- 
poration helped 30 low-income southern 
California families retain their homes 
which otherwise would have been taken 
from them by fraud. The editorial from. 
the Times is very illustrative of the fine 
work done by Legal Services Corporation 
and the agencies which it supports, and 
I set it forth for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 14, 1980] 
STAMPING OUT A SCAM 


That more than 30 low-income Southern 
California families who lost their homes in 
& fraud scheme will get their property back 
should serve as a warning to the unscrupu- 
lous people who prey on the poor or poorly 
educated that their victims are no longer 
defenseless. There are lawyers who care and 
will work long hours to undo the frauds 
that these con artists perpetrate, and there 
are now laws to curb such double-dealing. 

As Times staff writer Henry Weinstein 
found last year, more than 1,000 Southern 
California residents unwittingly signed over 
their homes to so-called foreclosure coun- 
selors. The homeowners thought they were 
receiving financial help to escape foreclo- 
sure; instead, they were pushed even further 
into trouble. 

Earlier this year, several bills went into 
effect aimed at preventing such bad deals. 
In summary, these measures tighten up 
practices at foreclosure sales, including a 
requirement of wider notification before 
such sales are held; make it illegal for a 
person dealing in foreclosures to take “un- 
conscionable advantage” of a homeowner; 
require clear notice in mortgage default 
notices that a person could lose his home 
if he does nothing to pay the money he 
owes; and allows an “unconscionable con- 
tract” to be voided by a consumer. These 
bills will only be as good as their enforce- 
ment, which ought to be vigorous. 

Even with the new laws on the books, 
more remains to be done. The federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment has been remiss in making sure that 
people with federally insured loans know 
their rights. The financial community needs 
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to look more closely at any transactions it 
handles involving foreclosed properties sold 
at absurdly low prices. The Legislature 
should reject attempts to cut financial sup- 
port for the attorney general's consumer 
fraud unit, just as Congress should be wary 
of eroding the Legal Services Corp. budget 
that finances local Legal Aid attorneys, such 
as those who initially called attention to 
the foreclosure scam in Los Angeles. 

The new laws didn’t help people like 
Dorothy and Irving Hunt, who lost their 
home in January, 1978. But fortunately 
they had the help of lawyers through Public 
Counsel, the public-interest arm of the Los 
Angeles County and Beverly Hills bar asso- 
ciations. Dozens of lawyers, including those 
from Legal Aid, eventually got involved as 
knowledge of the problem spread. Ulti- 
mately, 17 or 20 lawyers were involved for 
weeks in hammering out the settlement 
announced late last week. The legal pro- 
fession is honored by the diligence of those 
who helped people who could not help 
themselves. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD ABSTAIN 
FROM VOTE TO SEAT KHMER 
ROUGE GOVERNMENT IN UNITED 
NATIONS 


(Mr. LUNGREN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was home prior to the election time 
I saw one of my constituents and 
friends, Scotty Deeds, who happens to 
be the father of one of two American 
boatsmen discovered to have been tor- 
tured and murdered by the Pol Pot re- 
gime in 1978. When this gentleman wrote 
to the State Department to protest the 
U.S. vote at the United Nations to seat 
this very same regime all he received 
back was a limp reply which I am placing 
in the Recorp which says little more 
than “We have to do it to thwart the 
Vietnamese.” 

I will be the first to insist on the il- 
legitimacy of the Vietnamese-imposed 
government in Cambodia, but by what 
strange logic does it follow that Pol 
Pot and his minions are legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the Cambodian people? 

Having so brutalized his own people, 
destroyed most every vestige of culture 
and modernity in Cambodia—Pol Pot 
has engendered nothing but fear and 
contempt in the hearts of Cambodians. 
To add to the absurdity, the Khmer 
Rouge do not even control a substan- 
tial portion of the Cambodian land mass. 

The only reasonable course for the 
United States to pursue in this matter 
is to wash our hands of the whole dirty 
business by abstaining from the vote at 
the U.N. This is the only thing we can 
do to honor those people of Cambodia. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington, D.C., October 31, 1980. 
Prof. CAMERON S. DEEDS, 
California State University, 
Department of Physical Education, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dean Proresson Deeps: Thank you for 
your correspondence to President Carter con- 
cerning the U.S. position on Kampuchean 
representation at the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We condemn and abhor the human rights 
abuses of the Pol Pot regime and would 
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never favor its return to power. Our position 
on the question of UN creditation in no way 
implies any support or recognition for that 
regime. However, replacing the Democratic 
Kampuchea (Pol Pot) delegation with the 
Heng Samrin representatives would indicate 
international acceptance of a government 
imposed and maintained by foreign aggres- 
sion in violation of the U.N. Charter—and 
thus reduce hopes for the withdrawal of the 
Vietnamese troops and self-determination 
for the Khmer people. 

The other frequently cited alternative 
would be to vote to keep the seat empty. We 
believe that choosing this option would im- 
ply wavering on the part of those who had 
gone on record against the illegal Viet- 
namese occupation. Both the opponents and 
defenders of Vietnamese military aggression 
in Kampuchea have viewed adoption of the 
“empty seat formula” as a step toward legiti- 
mization of the regime the Vietnamese im- 
posed. In addition, we are reluctant to estab- 
lish the precedent of an empty seat in the 
United Nations—a measure which could be 
used in the future against other countries’ 
credentials for hostile political purposes. 

The United States has actively sought a 
permanent settlement which satisfies the 
aspirations of the people of Kampuchea as 
well as the interests of all countries in the 
region. Our position is based on extensive 
consultations with the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and other 
friendly countries in Asia, and is consistent 
with our common desire to bring about an 
end to foreign intervention in Kampuchea 
and the emergence of a genuinely independ- 
ent, neutral and humane government there. 
We will continue to work for such a solution. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. DYESS, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for Publie Affairs. 


VOYAGER SHOWS SPACE IS 
OUR FUTURE 


(Mr. FUQUA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr, Speaker, the univer- 
sal awe which greeted the beautiful and 
dramatic photos sent back to Earth from 
Vovager I as it approached and passed 
Saturn is evidence that mankind has 
not lost its interest in space exploration 
but is, indeed, still looking to the stars 
and the heavens beyond for new chal- 
lenges and greater insights. 

Explorations of the universe we in- 
habit have alwavs been a driving force 
in our basic makeup. Instinctively, man- 
kind has always known that opportunity 
expands both through greater knowl- 
edge gained in crossing new frontiers 
and through the very spirit of challenge 
which induces us to cross the frontiers. 

This House, as well as the Senate and 
all others involved in shaping our space 
program, deserve recognition and praise 
for the courage and foresight demon- 
strated in earlier times when the chal- 
lenges of space were unflinchingly faced 
and ultimately overcome. 

As we now await our next great space 
adventure, the manned space shuttle, it is 
heartening to know the broad apprecia- 
tion our efforts in space have evoked 
from a number of sources. 

As an outstanding example of the type 
of support our space program enjoys, I 
am inserting the following editorial from 
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the November 17 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and commend it to each of you as 
a sound argument for continued afirma- 
tive support for a vigorous and farsighted 
program of space exploration: 

SATURN AND BEYOND 


Not since Neil Armstrong alighted on the 
surface of the moon have television audiences 
world-wide marveled at such remarkable 
images as those sent back from Saturn by the 
Voyager spacecraft. These visions arouse cer- 
tainly man's cosmic consciousness, but they 
also give rise to more mundane considera- 
tions. Is it all worth the cost? 

The Voyager probes, which by 1989 will 
have surveyed Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune, took advantage of a unique op- 
portunity. It was the first time since the de- 
velopment of space technology that the outer 
planets of our solar system were in proper 
alignment for a spacecraft to travel such dis- 
tances. Another probe of Uranus and Neptune 
probably cannot be attempted for 175 years, 
when the planets again will be in alignment. 
The $460 million cost of the project would 
thus appear well spent. But what of future 
spending plans? 

America’s space program is in the midst of 
an extensive retrenchment. A host of major 
proposals have already been abandoned. Our 
biggest ongoing project, the Space Shuttle, 
which will permit repeated flights into space, 
has been delayed by technical and financial 
difficulties. Over the next decade, the U.S. 
space agency would like to launch new probes 
to Jupiter, Saturn and Mars, but they would 
cost more than $2 billion. 

The space program has not been the victim 
of a fundamental decline in U.S. wealth. 
Rather, it has fallen prey to a political 
establishment with other priorities. In theory 
those priorities, in essence putting the dally 
needs of the poor and elderly ahead of a 
reach for the stars, had much to recommend 
them. But an argument now can be made 
that they were pushed too far, destroying the 
incentives of people who were neither weak 
or elderly. 

The space program's inspiring vision of the 
future and of man's infinite capabilities 
yields sustenance to the soul, whereas un- 
necessary dependence on government hand- 
outs shrinks self-esteem and _self-confi- 
dence. That should be weighed in the bal- 
ance in making the budget choices that will 
be necessary after a decade of fiscal ir- 
responsibility. The space program still de- 
serves a high priority for the future, partic- 
ularly in light of its relatively modest cost 
and potential yields. 

We do not yet know what the Voyager 
probe will return in basic knowledge of the 
universe, only that the scientists are excited 
by what they are learning. We do know that 
the space effort of the past is already return- 
ing many practical results, in international 
communications, micro-circultry and com- 
puter capabilities, for example. 

It is the linkage of the bits and pieces of 
munications. micro-circultry and computer 
past scientific discoveries which now affords 
us the benefits of our modern, technological 
world. For that we are all indebted to the 
labors of ages past. As Voyager probes the 
outer reaches of our solar system, man ex- 
pands the boundaries of knowledge. For that 
future generations will be forever indebted 
to us. 


O 1810 
A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. WYDLER ON HIS RETIRE- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York (Mr. Horton) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
move toward final adjournment of this 
96th Congress, it is appropriate that we 
pause and salute those colleagues who 
for one reason or another will not return 
for service in the next Congress, I have 
requested this special order today to pay 
tribute to my friend JOHN WYDLER, who 
is voluntarily leaving the Congress after 
giving 18 years of very dedicated and 
productive service to his constituents in 
New York's Fifth Congressional District. 
While his constituents were the most im- 
mediate beneficiaries of his service, it 
can also be said that JoHN WyDLER 
worked hard for his State, for his region, 
for his country, and indeed for the free 
world. 

Joun no doubt caught many of his 
friends and congressional observers by 
surprise earlier this year when he an- 
nounced his retirement. He is, after all, a 
ranking Member in the House, one who 
continues to enjoy wide popularity and 
respect not only among his constituents 
but also among his colleagues here in the 
Congress. He has been, and to this day 
continues to be, an aggressive and effec- 
tive legislator. 

JOHN WYODLER is leaving Congress dur- 
ing the very prime of his public life. He 
is ambitious enough to begin a new ca- 
reer and I want to take this time to wish 
him the very best in his new endeavors. 

If his past is any indication, his new 
career will be a resounding success. After 
leaving Brown University to serve in the 
Air Force during World War II, JOHN re- 
turned to college where he was named to 
Phi Beta Kappa and at the end of his 
junior year was accepted at Harvard Law 
School. After graduating from law school 
in 1950 and after winning admittance to 
the New York State Bar later that year, 
he entered the practice of law. From 1953 
to 1959 he worked in the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office where he prosecuted criminal cases 
for 3 years and handled civil cases for 3 
years. He was appointed in 1959 to the 
New York State Investigation Commis- 
sion. By 1962 JoHN WyYDLER was ready to 
run for Congress; he has been running 
and winning ever since. 

I have worked closely with JoHN dur- 
ing those 18 years. We have served side by 
side as members of New York's State del- 
egation and as members of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. I 
can tell you without hesitation that he 
is a tireless worker, and that he believes 
in and fights for an efficient and sensi- 
tive Federal Government. Whether he 
was fighting for general revenue shar- 
ing—which he did effectively just last 
week—or for nuclear energy or for a 
strong national defense or for increased 
efficiency in Federal agencies and depart- 
ments, JoHN WyYDpLER has fought tena- 
ciously and proudly. As cofounder of the 
Congressional Suburban Caucus in 1977, 
he has frequently led floor fights to as- 
sure that suburban areas of this Nation 
are treated fairly by the Federal Govern- 
ment. As ranking member of the House 
Science and Technology Committee, he 
has vigorously defended and promoted 
scientific endeavors and achievements. 
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Mr. Speaker, Jonn WyYDLER has earned 
our respect, our admiration, and our 
gratitude for a job well done. I salute 
Joun today and wish him, his lovely wife 
Brenda, and his children Chris, Kathy, 
and Elizabeth a lifetime of peace, happi- 
ness, and success. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I will yield 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FUQUA). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
my friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton) yielding and I thank him 
for taking this special order to pay trib- 
ute to our friend, Jack WYDLER. 

Mr. Speaker, my dear friend and es- 
teemed colleague, Jack WYDLER, will be 
retiring from Congress at the end of the 
96th Congress and I am sure that others 
in this body feel the same regret that I 
do at losing his talent, intelligence, 
knowledge, and energy. 

Jack WyDLER and I were first elected in 
the same year and have shared 18 years 
of experience on the Committee on 
Science and Technology and its prede- 
cessors. 

During that time Jack Wyp ter has 
been a tireless and dedicated worker who 
carefully balanced national goals and 
priorities while constantly serving as a 
vigorous watchdog of the public purse. 

In our roles as chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Science and Technology, Jack WYDLER 
and I have developed a working rapport 
which transcends party lines and per- 
mits our committee to function efficient- 
ly and harmoniously. 

The list of Jacx’s personal accomplish- 
ments in Congress is too comprehensive 
to catalog completely but his leadership 
role in helping develop a national energy 
policy, on our space program, and on in- 
dustrial revitalization of the Nation will 
certainly rank among his major accom- 
plishments over the years. 

Not only will I miss the reassuring 
presence of JACK WYDLER in this Hall as 
a friend, but I will feel deeply the loss of 
his valued counsel as a colleague. 

He has served with distinction in this 
House and has brought only honor and 
credit to the Fifth District of New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 
The gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Fuqua) and I also came together to the 
88th Congress. Jack WYDLER, Don Fuqua, 
and I have also served together on the 
Committee on Government Operations 
during these 18 years. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horton) for arranging his 
time this evening so that we are able to 
pay our respects to a great colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere regret 
that I rise to note the impending retire- 
ment of my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman JACK WYDLER. 

Throughout his 18 years of service to 
his district, his State, and his Nation as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman WYDLER has Played a 
key role in the creation and implementa- 
tion of some of the most important and 
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effective programs in our Nation today. 
In his capacity as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Science 
and Technology, Jack WYDLER has been 
a driving force behind much or our en- 
ergy legislation and policy. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations and 
Human Resources of the Committee on 
Government Operations, he has per- 
formed an invaluable service for every 
one of our communities through his role 
in the development and continuation of 
the general revenue sharing program. 
Congressman WybLer’s contributions to 
the Government Operations Committee’s 
oversight functions have made a critical 
difference in the degree of efficacy and 
efficiency with which the executive 
branch agencies function. 

It has been my pleasure to work closely 
with Congressman WYDLER on a number 
of national] issues of mutual concern and 
to work with him in his capacity as dean 
of our New York Republican delegation 
and as vice chairman of the New York 
bipartisan delegation. Our delegation, 
and our entire State have benefited 
greatly from the leadership, and dedica- 
tion which Congressman WyYpLER has 
consistently demonstrated throughout 
his service in Congress. 

I join my colleagues in wishing Con- 
gressman WyYDLER and his family sincere 
best wishes for success, health, and hap- 
piness in whatever new endeavors he 
may pursue. 

The Fifth District of New York State, 
our New York congressiona] delegation, 
and the House of Representatives will 
miss the colleague and friend that we 
have had in Congressman Jack WYDLER. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. GIL- 
MAN). 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AppaBBo). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, New York is losing one 
of its best and most articulate Members 
at the end of this session with the retire- 
ment of JoHN WYDLER from the House, 
better known to his friends as Jack. 
More than that, however, we are all los- 
ing a good friend. Through the years, 
Jack has always proved himself to be 
good company, a sympathetic confidant, 
a worthwhile adversary at times, and a 
strong ally when help was needed. 

I should note, Mr. Speaker, that we are 
losing Jack—and a great many others 
of quality—primarily because we have 
adopted rules which discriminate against 
persons of no great wealth, people who 
have families to house and feed and kids 
to educate. Through the years Jack built 
up a solid law practice which did not 
conflict at all with his congressional 
duties. Our rules forced him to choose 
between continuing in the House or as- 
suring his family’s financial security. 
There was no real choice for Jack, but 
the loss, frankly, is ours and the Nation’s. 
I wonder just how many good people we 
must lose in this body before we do some- 
thing to halt the leaving of such quali- 
fied Members. 

But the reality is that Jack is retiring 
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after this session and I feel his going is 
a grievous loss. When former President 
Ford was minority leader of this House, 
he recognized Jacx’s abilities quickly and 
asked him to serve as untitled floor 
leader, and he performed well for the 
minority leader and the party during 
that period. In recent years, he has been 
ranking minority member of the Science 
and Technology Committee and he has 
played a pivotal role in key legislative 
matters, particularly in terms of develop- 
ment of nonpetroleum energy sources. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
loss of his expertise in this field alone 
will be a tremendous loss for the country. 

But for all of the knowledge that de- 
parts the House with the leaving of 
JOHN WYDLER, my sense of loss will be 
personal. Jack and Brenda Wydler are 
good people and they have provided my 
wife and me with many enjoyable mo- 
ments that will be remembered for the 
rest of our lives. 

Jack and I have idled away many an 
evening in good natured disagreement 
on issues, people, and causes, but I have 
yet to ever hear him say a mean- 
spirited thing about those who disagreed 
with him. He has a dry and wry sense 
of humor that protects him from the 
virus called self-importance that infects 
some of us now and then, and he has 
an unerring sense of logic that stimu- 
lates the rest of us to work harder in 
refining our concepts. Whether I and 
some others in this body have ever re- 
fined those concepts well enough to 
please my friend Jack remains in some 
doubt to this day, I might add. 

But if Jack and I have failed after 
18 vears of service together to convince 
each other of our own undeniable wis- 
dom, there is no question that January’s 
beginning of the new Congress will be 
less stimulating, if for no other reason 
than the simple fact Jack will not be 
with us. Jack almost certainly would 
call this kind of thinking rash senti- 
mentality with no solid foundation in 
logic. I, of course, would agree as to the 
sentimentality though it is hardly rash, 
and would strongly disagree with his 
conclusions as to the foundation of the 
sentiment. We may have to discuss this 
at length before the end of the session. 
Jack, good health and happiness to you 
and yours. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ADDABBO). 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Tennessee (Mrs. Bou- 
QUARD). 

Mrs. BOUQUARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with the many friends of 
Representative Jack WYDLER in express- 
ing both my very best wishes for his con- 
tinued success and happiness as well as 
my personal regret at his decision to 
leave the House of Representatives. It 
has been my distinct pleasure to serve 
with Representative WrpLer on the 
House Science and Technology Commit- 
tee during the past 6 years. Despite our 
party differences I can honestly say that 
there are few Members of this body for 
whom I have greater respect or affec- 
tion. Representative WypLer has been 
more than generous in sharing his ex- 
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perience and his advice with those of us 
who were new to Congress and to the 
committee. He has consistently put the 
good of this Nation ahead of personal or 
political benefit. His leadership in the 
development of a sound energy policy to 
steer America through the difficult years 
ahead will remain as a monument to his 
foresight, judgment, and efforts in the 
House of Representatives. Although our 
service together will come to end with 
the adjournment of the 96th Congress, I 
look forward to his continued friendship 
and advice for many Congresses to come. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Tennessee. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GREEN). 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman in the well, my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
for taking this special order so we may 
pay a well deserved tribute to our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WYDLER). 

Our colleague, Jack WYDLER, a fellow 
New York Republican, is retiring after 
18 years of truly distinguished service in 
the Congress. Jack has represented the 
citizens of the Fifth District in New 
York since 1962. 

Jack has played a key role in Congress 
during these 18 years. Currently he is 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. In 
addition, Jack is ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and Human Resources 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

JacK’s work has been outstanding on 
both of these committees. On the Science 
and Technology Committee he has 
worked diligently to develop a national 
energy policy. Among other things, his 
work on the Government Operations 
Committee has been critical to the suc- 
cess of general revenue sharing. 

In recognition of this outstanding 
work, he was sent to Congress on nine 
occasions by the voters of his district. 
On each of these occasions he has re- 
ceived convincing electoral majorities. 

When describing the talents of a con- 
gressional colleague it is easy to go over- 
board; perhaps say more than is de- 
served. With Jack this is impossible. He 
has been an important part of Congress 
for almost two decades. As a friend, I 
will miss him. As a congressional col- 
league, he will be hard to replace. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GREEN). 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to mv colleague 
from the 35th District of New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s leadership in giving us 
& chance to express our thoughts on the 
retirement of Jack WyYDLER. 

Jack is a good guy. He is a direct guy. 
He is an honest guy. He says what he 
thinks. He has been a pleasure to work 
with. He is strength. He is discipline. He 
is thoughfulness. He is all the things that 
Congressmen ought to be. 

I salute him on the occasion of his 
retirement because his service has made 
a difference. It has made a difference to 
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his colleagues, too, who have enjoyed 
working with him and I wish him the 
happiest possible retirement. I know he 
is going to be a very busy, active man, 
whatever he does. But he has left many 
friends behind him here. I hope he will 
come back and visit them often, because 
association with Jacx will continue to be 
a pleasure in the future as it has been in 
the past. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE) . 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Carney). 

Mr. CARNEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I commend the gentleman in 
the well, Mr. Horton, for taking this 
time to salute Jack WYDLER. 

As a freshman Member of the delega- 
tion from New York, we have all heard 
stories of how hard it is to enter into this 
august body and find our way around. I 
was privileged to have someone like Jack 
WYDLER lend to me the guidance of his 18 
years experience here. I know what that 
has meant to me personally as a repre- 
sentative of Long Island, from New York 
State, and, of course, as a Representative 
in this body. 

I can appreciate just how much he has 
done for our Nation, our State, and our 
area of Long Island. I can say I will 
sorely miss Jack. I wish him and his 
lovely wife, Brenda, the best in their re- 
tirement. I am sure he is not going to 
retire as we know retirement to be. He 
will pursue an active life. 

I wish him the best. I would hope, as 
our colleague just stated, that he will be 
here present on the Hill in years to come 
to lend that same advice as he has not 
only to me, but to everyone from New 
York and in this Congress. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the gentleman from New 
York yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to have 
this chance to speak in behalf of a gen- 
tleman who has distinguished himself 
for many years as a topnotch legislator 
and Representative for the people of the 
Fifth District of New York. Although I 
am certain we all wish JOHN WyDLER 
well in his future pursuits, I must say 
his absence will be strongly felt in these 
Chambers. 

I have personally found a good friend 
and colleague in Jack, and I have often 
turned to him for professional expertise. 
He has contributed much to the legisla- 
tive progress achieved by the House 
since his election in 1962, often with his 
hard-fought battles both on the floor 
and in his committee assignments. 

Although we agree on many issues, 
Jack and I have not always been on the 
same side of the legislative fence. 
Whether we were proponents or oppo- 
nents, he always represented his posi- 
tion fairly, and I have had great respect 
for his tenacity when fighting for some- 
thing in which he stronglv believed. 
That was certainly evidenced last week 
in his tireless efforts for State revenue 
sharing. 
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JackK’s name is almost synonymous 
with revenue sharing; certainly he has 
added much to that program and fought 
hard for its preservation. Likewise, his 
contributions to energy legislation has 
left its mark. His nuclear energy exper- 
tise will especially be missed as we moye 
forward with decisions on the future 
of this energy source. 

JOHN WYDLER’s appearance in Con- 
gress preceded my own by 4 years, 
and I feel especially privileged to have 
had the opportunity of serving along- 
side this skillful statesman for my en- 
tire congressional career. I will miss his 
presence, but am certain that the lega- 
cies he leaves behind will be with us for 
many years to come and will continue 
to be a marked contribution to this Na- 
tion. I wish him well as he leaves us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi for his 
remarks. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LENT). 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York and commend 
him for setting aside this time this eve- 
ning for Jack WYDLER’s colleagues to pay 
tribute to him. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege and an 
honor to join in this tribute to our good 
friend and Long Island colleague, Jack 
WYDLER. I was shocked and saddened 
when Jack announced his intention to 
retire earlier this year. It is seldom that 
a member of the minority party in the 
House of Representatives exerts the in- 
fluence and leadership which Jack 
WYDLER has given us. 

He has won the respect of the entire 
House of Representatives for his truly 
remarkable ability to develop support 
for his legislative goals. Just this past 
week, we were given a demonstration of 
JACK WybDLer’s leadership and legisla- 
tive abilities, when he played a major 
role in getting House approval of the 
extension of the general revenue-shar- 
ing program despite attempts to cripple 
or reduce this most valuable program. 

By using his comprehensive knowl- 
edge of House rules and parliamentary 
procedures, Jack helped insure that the 
revenue-sharing extension would be 
passed—unscathed—by the House of 
Representatives. 

JacK has also been tremendously ef- 
fective as the cochairman of the Sub- 
urban Caucus in mobilizing the repre- 
sentatives of suburban areas into an ef- 
fective bipartisan force to insure fair 
treatment for suburban areas at the 
hands of the Congress. No one has been 
more diligent in this effort than JACK 
WYDLER. 

His legislative leadership has also 
been of major importance in this posi- 
tion as ranking Republican on the House 
Committee on Science and Techno'ogy. 
His has been a major influence in help- 
ing to keep our great Nation in the fore- 
front of scientific achievement and ad- 
vancement. 

But in all of these legislative activities, 
Jack WYDLER has not neglected the 
needs of his constituents in the “Fabu- 
lous Fifth” Distr'ct of New York. We who 
have worked with Jack in the Long Is- 
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d congressional delegation well know 
zi Sarki efforts on behalf of the 
“fabulous Fifth.” We have respected and 
admired his untiring efforts for his 
constituents. ‘ 

It is an indication of the effectiveness 
of his legislative and constituent activi- 
ties that Jack WYDLER has been a top 
yote-getter in Nassau County in each 
of the nine successful contests he has 
waged for congressional office. 

We know that had he chosen to be- 
come a candidate for a tenth term, there 
would have been no contest. Jack 
WypLER would have won going away. He 
has had a truly outstanding career in the 
U.S. Congress. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
our Nation will sorely miss Jack WYDLER 
and his total dedication to the better- 
ment of our great country. There is no 
doubt that his constituents will miss 
his careful attention to their needs. 

But for us who know JACK VW/YDLER as 
a friend, Mr. Speaker, the sense of loss 
will be greater. For we shall miss his 
skillful leadership, and his cheerful, 
capable presence in this Chamber and 
in the committee rooms. We hope he will 
return frequently to visit his friends 
here. 

I know that you join me in wishing 
Jack WyD LER, his lovely wife Brenda and 
their three fine children the very best 
that life has to offer in the coming years. 


o 1820 


Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman 
and I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. WINN). 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to stand in this 
well today and pay tribute to an out- 
standing leader and a fine gentleman, 
Jack Wypter. I have had the pleasure of 
working with Jack on the Science and 
Technology Committee for the past 14 
years. During that time, the committee 
has evolved from a jurisdiction covering 
the space program to one that encom- 
passes all civil research and develop- 
ment. And throughout that evolution, 
Jack has played a key leadership role. He 
has displayed a great deal of wisdom in 
recognizing, many years ago, the im- 
portance of technological development 
to the well-being of this Nation. He has 
been an outspoken advocate in all areas 
of science including space, energy, and 
environment. However, he has always 
tempered that advocacy role with reason 
and logic. When it was apparent that 
problems existed, he was always the first 
to offer constructive criticism. 

In my opinion, though, his greatest ac- 
complishment has been in the field of 
energy. The leadership that he has pro- 
vided in keeping alive the concept of in- 
creasing energy supply is equalled by 
none. For this reason, the Nation owes 
him a debt of gratitude. 

But his leadership is far deeper than 
just being an outspoken advocate. His 
style of working with his colleagues has 
brought an additional dimension to his 
leadership, a dimension that encourages 
and motivates the involvement of others, 

As a consequence, I extend my con- 
gratulations to Jack for an outstanding 
career in the Congress. I also want to ex- 
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tend my best wishes to him in whatever 
endeavor he pursues. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WALKER). 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to participate today in 
this tribute to our friend and colleague, 
JACK WYDLER. 

As one who has shared assignments 
on the Government Operations Commit- 
tee and the Science and Technology 
Committee, I can certainly attest to the 
vast wealth of knowledge and wisdom 
which Jack has brought to bear on leg- 
islation within the jurisdiction of our 
common committees. His hard work and 
dedication have truly been inspirations 
to me. And, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my deep personal 
appreciation to Jack for his leadership 
and his guidance. 

Working with Jack in our committees 
as well as on the floor of this House has 
been a real privilege for me. Moreover, 
it has been a real pleasure. Jack posses- 
ses an uncanny combination of skill and 
wit which have brightened up many a 
tense and seemingly irresolvable situa- 
tion. 

It is with the utmost respect and a 
deep sense of loss that I join with my 
colleagues here today to pay tribute to 
Jack on the occasion of his retirement 
from this body. We will certainly miss 
you, Jack, and I extend my best wishes 
to you and your family for many healthy 
and happy years to come. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman, 
and I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ROYER). 

Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join the army of friends who have been 
and will be singing the praises of Jack 
WYDLER today. His service as the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
of Science and Technology was a special 
meaning to me, as a new, minority mem- 
ber of that committee. Jack gave me in- 
sights into the committee hearing proc- 
esses that I could not have otherwise got- 
ten. His ability to cut through testimony 
offered by witnesses at a hearing and ex- 
tract from them, as unwilling as they 
may be, hard answers to his questions 
of substance left me in awe. In this day 
and age of flowery bureaucratese, his 
pragmatic, no nonsense, plain English 
approach to any matter which came be- 
fore the committee was not only refresh- 
ing but served many times as the vehicle 
for illumination and understanding of 
the complex problems for the committee. 

I would be mistaken if I did not pause 
here in my remarks concerning Jack and 
his many invaluable services to the Sci- 
ence and Technology Committee to re- 
state my tremendous admiration and 
support for Jack for his successful 
amendment to the general revenue- 
sharing measure which we just passed 
last week. It is my firm conviction that 
his leadership and courage in drafting 
and persuasively arguing to a successful 
conclusion this amendment has the por- 
tent of staving off fiscal disorganization 
and perhaps even bankruptcy for our 
State, county, and local communities 
which are so dependent on revenue 
sharing for their continued provision of 
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necessary public services. As a member of 
the San Mateo County California Board 
of Supervisors for two terms I can bear 
personal witness to the value of general 
revenue-sharing funds to State and local 
entities. Every State and local elected 
official in this land owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Jack Wynter for his fortitude in 
this matter. 

In conclusion I would merely state 
that I consider it an honor and a privi- 
lege to have served with Jack. I certainly 
will not soon forget his many contribu- 
tions to Congress in general and to my 
own personal life specifically. It is then, 
with a great deal of pride, that I join 
with my colleagues in honoring Jack 
during this special order and I would as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of those 
colleagues who have gone before and 
who will go after me at this time. 


O 1830 


Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), who came 
to the 88th Congress with Jack WYDLER 
and myself and who also has announced 
his intention to retire. I take this occa- 
sion to say to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND) that I have 
enjoyed our association together and 
consider him one of the stalwarts on the 
Hill. I am sorry to see him leave. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I thank the gentleman for having ob- 
tainea this special order so that some of 
us who have known Jack WyYDLER spe- 
cially well, can place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a few brief words of praise, 
a few words of special remembrance for 
Jack and his family. 

As the gentleman in the well, the dis- 
tinguished Member from New York, 
FRANK Horton, knows, we—and I say 
we, the gentleman in the well, Jack 
WYDLER, myself and others, came to Con- 
gress 13 years ago, and we have enjoyed 
a particularly warm and friendly rela- 
tionship. 

In regards to Jack WYDLER, I have had 
the pleasure and privilege of not only 
knowing him professionally as a Con- 
gressman, but I have known his family. 
His son Chris attends Dartmouth Col- 
lege, which is in my district in New 
Hampshire, and his charming wife 
Brenda and his two lovely daughters, 
Kathy and Elizabeth, have visited my 
wife and myself in New Hampshire. So 
this is a very personal message that I 
would like to leave in the RECORD. 

As the gentleman knows, I have been 
serving on the House Administration 
Committee. As the gentleman in the well 
also knows, the members of the minority 
party, the Republican Party, from time 
to time, have had some difficulty in ob- 
taining the staff that we felt was neces- 
sary to represent the Republican point of 
view on some of the major committees 
and issues. One of the points I would like 
to make for the record. and it is a point 
in JAck’s favor, is that when he bacame 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
he led the battle for fair staffing for the 
minority. With the help of myself and 
other Members on both sides of the aisle 
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the House Administration Committee 
recognized the merits of his position. 

As a result, Congressman JACK WYDLER 
put into position on the Committee on 
Science and Technology one of the finest 
minority staffs that we have had here on 
the Hill. Much of his outstanding work 
in regards to atomic energy and nuclear 
research, which probably will be his 
great monument as he leaves the House, 
and it will be an enduring monument, 
has been a result not only of his own 
energy and effectiveness as a debater and 
as a student of government, it will also 
be the result of that fine staff which he 
assembled. 

Most of the other speakers tonight 
have touched on his many other out- 
standing accomplishments. It would be 
redundant for me to repeat that litany 
of praise. 

To conclude my brief remarks, it has 
been a pleasure to have been associated 
with Jack WYDLER. It has been a pleas- 
ure to have known his family. He should 
take much satisfaction as he leaves Con- 
gress not only in his accomplishments 
here, but in knowing that he leaves at an 
age that will still give him future career 
possibilities, and excellent ones. It must 
also be of great pleasure to Jack that he 
will now have more time to spend at his 
home in Long Island and with his family. 

I thank the gentleman again. 

Mr. HORTON. I thank the gentleman 
for his heartfelt remarks on the retire- 
ment of our friend and colleague, JACK 
WYODLER. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, who also happens to be 
a retiring Member and one for whom I 
have the highest regard. We will have a 
special order for him this Thursday, to 
pay honor and tribute to him for his 
service in the Congress. We are sorry to 
see him leave. 

Mr. McEWEN. I thank the gentleman 
for that and for taking this special order 
to recognize our colleague, Jack WYDLER. 

As our dean, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horton), has already said, 
Jack is leaving, as the gentleman before 
me, the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND). after 18 years in this 
Congress. 

One of the great joys that I have had 
over the past 16 years, as I watched my 
seniors by one Congress, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Horton), the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
CLEVELAND), the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WYDLER), and others, is the 
way they developed in their roles as leg- 
islators and the leadership they have 
taken in various fields. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
York, the dean of our delegation, with 
Jack in the field of revenue sharing, 
which I think is one of the great in- 
novations of the years I have been in 
Congress of a new approach to the Fed- 
eral and State and local relationships 
and the work that Jack Wypter has done 
in the areas of his committee responsi- 
bility in the field of science, no one has 
been a greater advocate of meeting the 
needs of America’s energy through re- 
search and development, through the 
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technology that America has always had 
and can further produce to meet our 
needs. So much has already been said on 
that. 

Let me just say that one of the great 
pleasures I have had in some recent years 
now has been to share a supper table 
many, many evenings here in Washing- 
ton with the gentleman who just spoke 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), 
and with Jack WypLer and others where 
we had an opportunity, away from this 
floor, away from on the record, just 
share our views and our concerns; and 
I think how much so many of us have 
benefited from this type of exchange, 
not just here in the Halls of Congress, 
but as we meet informally and in a more 
relaxed atmosphere. 

So as I leave here, as the gentleman 
from New Hampshire and the gentleman 
we honor, Mr. Wypter, I am going to 
take some very cherished memories I 
would say to the gentleman in the well 
of those occasions. 

I look forward to seeing JacK WYDLER 

go on. He is at a good age to go on into 
other areas. I am sure the intellect and 
ability that he has will come to bear on 
whatever he undertakes. And so to Jack 
and to his lovely wife, Brenda, and his 
son Chris, and daughters, I wish the 
very best and again, I thank the gentle- 
man for affording this opportunity of 
saying these words about him. 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a considerable sense of sorrow and regret 
that I join with my colleagues in this 
special order marking the occasion of the 
retirement of my good friend from Long 
Island, Congressman JOHN WYDLER. 

When he first entered the House in 
1963, JACK was appointed to what then 
was known as the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. In the 18 intervening 
years, he has risen to become the ranking 
minority member of what we now know 
as the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. In the course of that period of 
nearly two decades, he also has come to 
be known as one of the Nation’s leading 
experts on space and energy related 
research and technology. 

In times that have seen the mass pop- 
ularity of America’s space program dwin- 
dle, and the future of energy from nu- 
clear power become unclear, Jack 
WYDLER has provided this Congress, and 
the Nation, with the long-range perspec- 
tive we must have to fully understand 
the extent of the problems before us, and 
the work necessary to resolve them. JACK 
has continued to emphasize the need for 
more research in these areas, and to 
point out the many unforeseen side bene- 
fits that have come from many aspects 
of the space research and exploration 
programs. 

During his years of service here, Jack 
WYDLER has come to be known as a Con- 
gressman’s Congressman. He is a Mem- 
ber to whom others turn for advice and 
counsel. As the ranking member of his 
committee, Jack has been an integral 
and valued part of the Republican lead- 
ership team, 

I join my colleagues, on both sides of 
the aisle, in wishing Jacx the best in his 
future endeavors. But, I know that when 
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the 97th Congress convenes in January, 
he will be sorely missed.@ 

@ Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to have this opportunity to 
acknowledge the retirement of a col- 
league, the Honorable Jonn W. WyYDLER, 
from the House of Representatives. After 
18 years of distinguished service to New 
York’s Fifth Congressional District and 
the Nation, Jack’s presence in the House 
will be missed by all those who have had 
the honor of serving with him. 

A well-respected Member of the 
House, Jack has had a firm devotion to 
the responsibilities of his office. In as- 
sessing JACK’s significant contributions 
to the House, I want to point out his 
record of broad accomplishment in 
varied fields such as energy, and in par- 
ticular nuclear energy, and revenue 
sharing. His outstanding integrity and 
skill as a legislator while serving on the 
Government Operations and Science 
and Technology Committees was ad- 
mired and appreciated both by Demo- 
crats and by Republicans. 


Although Jack and I have sometimes 

clashed over programs and principles, 
it was always with the tolerance and 
understanding that recognized the 
other’s beliefs. Jack was a firm leader 
who never hesitated to fight for a cause 
in which he believed. His dedication to 
the principles in which he believes, and 
to his constituents welfare, provides a 
shining example to all Members of the 
House. I will always anpreciate Jacx’s 
willingness to share his wisdom and 
guidance over the years I have known 
him.e@ 
@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in honoring my 
good friend and colleague, Jonn Wyp- 
LER, on his pending retirement from the 
House of Representatives. He has been 
an active Member of this body who has 
distinguished himself with an impres- 
sive list of accomplishments. 

JOHN has earned great respect from 
his colleagues, particularly as ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Science and Technology and as ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations and 
Human Resources of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

JOHN also is one of my hard-working 
colleagues on the Congressional Board 
of the Office of Technology Assessment 
where his active participation and con- 
tributions to that body have indeed been 
a tremendous asset. 

In the area of energy policy, JOHN 
WYDLER has been particularly suppor- 
tive of legislative efforts to formulate 
responsible legislation. Even though 
JOHN serves on the other side of the 
aisle, he has been most cooperative in 
my efforts as chairman of the Energy 
and Power Subcommittee. 

Indeed, Jonn has gained much respect 
and numerous friends during his most 
outstanding career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Both Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike will miss JoHN for he 
has set a prime example of honesty, 
integrity and constructive participation 
in the legislative process.@ 

@® Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, our de- 
parting colleague, Jack WyDLEr, leaves 
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the House of Representatives with a rec- 
ord of distinction and honor. 

Congressman WYpLER’s departure from 
this body caps a distinguished career in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
his expertise and leadership on such mat- 
ters as continuation of the general reve- 
nue sharing will leave a void in this 
legislative body. < 

JacK WypLEr’s service on the Science 
and Technology Committee and his work 
on the Government Operations Commit- 
tee was always borne with good grace, 
and with the intelligence and insight 
necessary to handle the many complex 
matters before these two committees. 

In a time of crisis as far as energy 
is concerned, JacK WyYDLER mastered the 
intricacies of a field that is in the fore- 
front of those we must grapple with in 
the coming decade. 

In a year when continuation of the 
general revenue-sharing concept was in 
question, Jack WypLer performed ably 
and I believe it fair to say the House vote 
last week to continue this program was 
in strong measure due to his legislative 
capabilities and leadership. 

As he leaves this Congress, I would like 

to join everyone in wishing him well in 
his future endeavors and the service he 
has given the people of his congressional 
district and our Nation during the past 
18 years.@ 
@ Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to rise to join in 
these much deserved tributes to our great 
friend and colleague, Jack WYDLER. 

Jack and I came to the House in the 
same year, 1963, though he was elected 
in the regular November election of 1962, 
while I came in October of 1963 as the 
result of a special election. We have been 
good friends ever since, and I am hon- 
ored to have served with him. 

As a key member of the Science and 
Technology Committee, the rest of us 
have gotten accustomed to looking for 
his advice and leadership in the vitally 
important area of energy legislation. It 
is thanks to leaders like Jack WYDLER 
that we have begun to make some sense 
out of this complicated and highly im- 
portant problem. We hope we can con- 
tinue to count on him for his great coun- 
sel in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, our departing colleague 
is also leaving the House as the ranking 
minority member of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and Human Re- 
sources, where he not only supplied keen 
insight into the committee’s oversight 
responsibilities, but of even greater na- 
tional note, was a strong force in the 
development and maintenance of the 
revenue sharing program. 

It is Members like our colleague from 

New York, Jack WYDLER, whom this 
body, his district, and the whole Nation 
will greatly miss in the years ahead. We 
wish him well in the years ahead.@ 
@ Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late Congressman JacK WyYDLER on his 
many years of outstanding service in the 
House of Representatives. 

The tremendous work he has done in 
serving his constituents and our Nation 
is a shining example for others to fol- 
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low, and his efforts will long be remem- 
bered. His record of accomplishments 
shows a great deal of dedication and 
ability, as well as determination and per- 
sonal integrity. 

As ranking minority member on the 
Science and Technology Committee and 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations and Human Resources of the 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, he has been very effective and 
made many important contributions to 
this country. 

I know he will continue his high level 
of service as he retires from the Con- 
gress. We will all miss him, but Iam sure 
the future holds many more wonderful 
things in store. 

I am confident that all of my col- 

leagues join with me in paying tribute to 
JacK WYDLER and extending to him our 
sincere best wishes for the years that lie 
ahead.@ 
@ Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speaker, 
Jack WYDLER’s 18 years in Congress have 
been ones of excellence, he has had a 
truly distinguished career. 

Jack has done an outstanding job as 
cochairman of the Suburban Caucus. He 
helped me considerably on the Fair 
Housing Act amendment. That amend- 
ment failed by 1 vote, but without his 
help it would not even been that close. 

Jack has had a truly distinguished 
career in the Congress. He leaves us as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
and as ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations and Human Resources of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
On the Science Committee, Jack has 
played a key role in the energy legisla- 
tion and is considered one of the Con- 
gress’ foremost experts on nuclear mat- 
ters. He has also been a major force be- 
hind the general revenue program. 

In his years in Congress Jack has made 

many friends and gained admirers from 
all sides of the political spectrum.@ 
@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, colleagues, I 
am pleased to be provided this opportu- 
nity to join you in this special order for 
my friend and fellow New Yorker, Jack 
WYDLER. 

Mr. Wyp.Ler has represented both his 
constituents and all New Yorkers with 
prestige and dignity during his tenure in 
this House, and has been an ardent ad- 
vocate of the Empire State’s people and 
attributes. His distinguished service rec- 
ord in the area of energy legislation has 
been of significant help to America’s 
most perplexing difficulty; and most re- 
cently, Mr. WYDLER’s efforts to assure the 
Passage of a revenue sharing bill leave 
virtually every community in America in 
his debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the loss of 
Mr. WYDLER will be deeply felt in this 
Chamber, in the New York State congres- 
sional delegation and in all places where 
his public service has come to represent 
hard, diligent work that bears fruit. 

My congratulations are extended to 
Mr. WYpLER today for the fine example 
he has provided for the new Members of 
this House during his years of service 
here. At the same time, I add the thanks 
of my constituents and all of Jack WYD- 
LER’s friends in the State of New York.@ 
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@ Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many here who have been here longer 
than I, and are better qualified to com- 
ment on the long, distinguished, exemp- 
lary career of our colleague, Jack 
WYDLER. So I will leave the history to 
them, and tell of the Jack WYDLER I have 
known for the past 2 years. 


Jack is not the type to walk softly. In 
a House Chamber that often resembles a 
cabaret in that it is easy to find a song 
and dance, you can get a straight answer 
from Jack WyDLER. His candor and hon- 
esty have been a breath of fresh air in 
a House Chamber too often stifled with 
magniloquent, but meaningless banter. 


Jack will be missed for many reasons: 
One of the more important being that 
he has been an excellent role model for 
younger Members. He always does his 
homework, is well prepared, and presents 
his case efficiently and effectively. The 
result being he gets results. We need 
look no further than his actions on this 
House floor last week, when at the 11th 
hour, he shepherded the Revenue Shar- 
ing Reauthorization Act through this 
House. 


In a business where expediency is the 
constant temptation, Jack has stuck 
with, and fought for, principle. We can- 
not ask for much more from our elected 
representatives. He will be missed. 

I congratulate him on 18 years of dis- 
tinguished service, and wish him well in 
whatever lies ahead.@ 
© Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress winds down to its conclusion, 
we are faced with the traditional mixture 
of joy and sadness. We are glad that a 
new Congress will soon begin, with many 
new faces and new hopes and new ener- 
gies, a sign to the Nation and the world 
that our Nation, as ever, has the capacity 
for renewal. 

But at the same time we are sad be- 
cause many of our colleagues will not be 
with us in the next Congress. One of the 
most respected congressional leaders who 
has declared his intention to retire is 
JACK WYDLER. 

Jack has ably served the people of his 
district since 1962 and is nationally 
known and respected for the fine work 
he has done on the general revenue shar- 
ing program. As ranking member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
and as ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Governmental Rela- 
tions and Human Resources of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations he has 
played a key role in such matters as en- 
ergy legislation and oversight responsi- 
bilities. He will be missed not only be- 
cause of the dedication and ability he 
has brought to his duties but also because 
he is admired on both sides of the aisle 
as a man and as a Congressman. 

My very best wishes go to Jack and 
his family as he prepares to leave the 
Congress.® 
@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from New York should 
be commended for setting aside this 
MOVE BIQBIOUOH Əy} ‘Sensvaljoo peystna 
time to honor one of our most distin- 
guished colleagues, the Honorable Jack 
WYDLER. 

As we prepare to begin the 97th Con- 
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gress, my thoughts return to January 
1971, when I first took my seat in the 
House of Representatives, and I remem- 
ber how much there was to learn in a 
short period of time. Fortunately, I had 
the privilege of meeting Jack WYDLER 
early in my freshman term. Jack took 
time out of his busy schedule to help 
guide me through those early weeks of 
my first term, and I remain grateful that 
he took such a personal interest in my 
career. 

Now, after 18 years of serving this 
country so well, Jack will not be on the 
floor when the 97th Congress convenes 
in January. He will not be there to pro- 
vide guidance to those freshmen Mem- 
bers looking for help as I was 10 years 
ago. 

Not only will Jack be missed for his 
leadership, his expertise in the field of 
energy legislation will also be missed at 
a time when the future of the Nation’s 
energy supply is a major issue. As the 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology, JACK 
has been involved with key energy legis- 
lation. Jack has also been a leader in the 
expanding general revenue sharing pro- 
gram which is so important to each of 
our districts. 

In his 18 years of service to this body, 

Jack has handled each of his responsi- 
bilities admirably. But more impor- 
tantly, he has gone out of his way to do 
those things that are not part of his 
Official duties. We will miss Jacx, but 
those who will miss him most will be the 
newly elected Members who never had 
the opportunity to learn from him.e@ 
@ Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in this tribute to JoHN WYDLER, who 
has been such a worthy adversary for 
these many years on the Committee on 
Government Operations. It was JoHN’s 
misfortune to be in the minority during 
his years of service, but that did little to 
diminish his influence and his accom- 
plishments. 

Through his legislative and parlia- 
mentary skills, his sound political in- 
stincts and his persistence, he helped 
shape much of the legislation that 
emerged from our committee, and put 
his stamp on our reports and investiga- 
tions. 

Joun’s performance was in the best 
tradition of the two-party svstem. I have 
enjoyed doing battle with him and I will 
miss him in the 97th Congress.@ 

@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to concur heartily in the expressions of 
respect and regard which have been ad- 
dressed to our distinguished colleague 
from New York, JoHN WYDLER. He was 
well established in his fine career here— 
in his fifth term—when I came to the 
House, and I recall now his gracious ex- 
tension of friendship and counsel to a 
new Member. It was my privilege to serve 
with him for a time on the Committee on 
Government Operations, to the work of 
which he has given such conscientious 
and effective attention over the years, 
particularly as ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and Human Resources. 
Our colleague has had a particular con- 
cern for cooperation among the tiers of 
government, and he has been a consist- 
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ent opponent of excessive centralization 
of governmental responsibility in the 
Federal establishment to the disadvan- 
tage of the States and localities. 

As his active involvement in numerous 
community organizations has testified, 
the gentleman from New York never has 
succumbed to Potomac fever. His com- 
mitment to the needs of his constituency 
has charted the course of his service 
here. At the same time, our colleague has 
applied his inquiring mind and sound 
judgment to exciting and portentious 
policy issues in the area of governmental 
interaction with the community of 
science. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
his role in recent years has been a major 
one in the formulation and oversight of 
major Federal progran:s intended to en- 
courage research and development look- 
ing toward the preservation and en- 
hancement of the quality of life on our 
planet. 

While I am glad to salute the gentle- 

man from New York today, and to wish 
him well in his future endeavors, and 
every health and happiness for the fine 
WYDLER family, it is with regret that I 
join my colleagues in the realization that 
we will not have the benefit, in the 97th 
Congress, of the energy, the balanced 
counsel and the constructive legislative 
craftsmanship of our friend from Gar- 
den City, Long Island.@ 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
mixture of joy and sadness that I join 
my friend, Frank Horton, and other 
Members of this body in paying tribute 
to a truly fine servant of the people of 
New York State and America, JOHN 
WYDLER. 

I am filled with happiness and grati- 
tude for his faithful service and out- 
standing contributions to the extension 
of American freedom. Iam saddened that 
we will no longer have the benefit of 
his leadership, counsel, and wisdom in 
our day-to-day deliberations and pro- 
ceedings. 

JOHN WYDLER’s 18 years in the U.S. 
House of Representatives have indelibly 
marked the future of our Nation and its 
people, for the better. 

While it would have been easier for 
him to have merely voted his conscience 
and to have provided services to his con- 
stituents, JoHN WYDLER has not only per- 
formed well in these matters, but has 
consistently made the extra effort that 
has made him an exceptional congres- 
sional leader. 

In a period of our history when man’s 
knowledge and technology are making 
unparalleled quantum leaps, JoHN WYD- 
LER has provided superb leadership as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 
He is, as some of my colleagues have 
noted, an exemplary expert on nuclear 
matters. 

Like the faithful and loyal fighting 
man he was in World War II, he has 
faithfully been a major force in the Con- 
gress behind the implementation and 
continuation of the general revenue pro- 
gram, a program which I had the pleas- 
ure of helping him and others of us to 
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initiate early in my own congressional 
career. 

At a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to effectively function and 
deliver lawfully mandated services to the 
American people is increasingly suspect, 
JoHN Wyb.er has provided skillful and 
pathfinding service in his role as a mem- 
ber of Government Operations. 

While his daily presence will be missed, 
we will have his legacy and continuing 
counsel. 

I wish him and his family the very best. 

I speak for myself, personally, and for 
those I am privileged to represent, in 
saying, JoHN, we owe you our lasting 
thanks for a job well done.@ 
© Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
a great sense of sadness knowing that 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. WypterR) will not be with us 
when the House convenes on January 5 
to begin the 97th Congress. When I first 
arrived here, I was privileged to be on 
the same subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee on 
which Jack WYDLER served as the rank- 
ing Republican member. In fact, my 
maiden speech on the House floor dealt 
with the countercyclical assistance is- 
sue which was reported by this subcom- 
mittee. Although Jack and I were on 
opposite sides of the matter, I grew to 
respect his judgment and legislative 
prowess. Since then I have worked with 
him on various other legislative is- 
sues, especially nuclear energy-related 
subjects. 

Finally, just last week, Jack WYDLER 
led the House in the successful effort 
to reauthorize the revenue sharing pro- 
gram with the States’ share intact for 
the last 2 fiscal years. He is a fine and 
hard-working legislator not only on be- 
half of his constituents in New York, 
but for all the people of this country. 

We are all going to miss Jack and I 

wish him and his family the best in the 
future. He is truly an outstanding Mem- 
ber of Congress.@ 
@Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Jack WyYDLER and I came to Congress 
together in 1962—he as a new Republi- 
can Member, I as a Democrat. Next 
month we shall leave it together. These 
have been 18 trying and tumultuous 
years, with the political fortunes of our 
two major parties shifting as if on a 
pendulum through the malaise of Viet- 
nam and the shock of Watergate—to say 
nothing of recent blows to the national 
economy. 

Everything considered, the wonder is 
that we in Congress have maintained the 
warm feeling that we feel for one an- 
other, quite apart from the political 
throes of a given moment. I doubt that 
on most of this body's serious business 
Jack WYDLER and I have voted together 
more than 5 percent of the time. And 
yet as we make our departure, I know I 
shall look back on our association in 
these stormy times with fondness and 
genuine respect for him. 

All in all, the 88th Congress was quite 
a class.@ 
© Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my gratitude and 
admiration to my distinguished col- 
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league Jack WyYDLER upon this occasion 
honoring his retirement from Congress. 
T commend the fine service he has given 
to the Nation and Congress throughout 
his 18 years of untiring effort in the 
House of Representatives. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
he has had a key role to play not only in 
advancing energy legislation, but also in 
legislation that promotes innovation and 
productivity in our Nation. He has held 
deep interest and firm belief in the re- 
industrialization of America and the in- 
vigoration of technological innovation. 
An example of this commitment came 
during the Committee on Science and 
Technology markup of the NSF authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1981. Upon a mo- 
tion by Jack, the committee adopted a 
provision that requires NSF to provide 
funding for university-based innovation 
centers. 

Jack was also a strong right arm in 
helping guide the “Stevenson-Wvydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980” 
through Congress. As a token of deep ap- 
preciation for his key role in advancing 
this legislation, the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology included his name 
in the title. That bill has now become 
Public Law 96-480. This act paves the 
way towards cooperation in technologi- 
cal innovation between Government, in- 
dustry, and academia. 

JACK WyYDLER has been an indispen- 

sable asset to the legislative activities of 
the Subcommittee on Science, Research 
and Technology and the Committee on 
Science and Technology. He has left a 
tremendous imprint on the national ef- 
fort to promote U.S. technology.@ 
@ Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I join my col- 
leagues in wishing JACK WyDLER the very 
best on his retirement from the Con- 
gress. Jack is a dear friend and an ex- 
tremely able legislator. I will miss his 
contributions to our debates as we con- 
tinue to shape the Nation’s future. 

JacK WYDLER had already been in Con- 
gress for 6 years when I was first elected 
in 1968. From the start, he was open, in- 
formative, and we quickly became good 
friends. As a fellow Member of the New 
York Delegation, Jack was very helpful 
in pointing out specific issues of interest 
to the State. Over his 18 years in Con- 
gress, Jack WypbLer continually re- 
sponded to the needs of both his State 
and his constituency in compiling an en- 
viable legislative record. 

Jack and I have worked closely to- 
gether on the Science and Technology 
Committee for 4 years. Under his steady 
leadership, the minority on the commit- 
tee has initiated vital legislation and 
effected many efficient and fair com- 
promises. I was always confident of our 
success with Jack as our guide. 

I will sorely miss Jacx’s leadership, but 
not his friendship, as something of such 
great value transcends the halls of the 
Congress. I am sure that Jack WYDLER 
will be as successful in his private life as 
he was in the public eye. His skills and 
his personable nature will insure his 
prosperity throughout his life.e 
@® Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though a loyal, articulate, and vigorous 
member of the opposite party, Jack 
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WYDLER never let partisan politics inter- 
fere with good personal relationships. 

He was always cheerful and courteous 
to other Members and was a good travel- 
ing companion. 

As vice chairman of the New York 
delegation, he presided fairly when 
needed, and he was a stalwart fighter for 
New York City, as well as for New York 
State. 

My wife and I wish to Jack and 
Brenda great happiness in the future 
and satisfaction in whatever they under- 
take to do.® 
è Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have known many Congressmen during 
my 12 years as a representative, but 
never have I known a public servant 
more dedicated than JoHN WYDLER. And 
so it is with great pleasure that I rise to 
pay tribute to my friend and committee 
colleague who is retiring at the end of 
this congressional session. His popularity 
at home and in this Chamber is a glow- 
ing tribute to Joun’s ability as an out- 
standing Congressman. 

For 18 years, JoHN has represented his 
congressional district and served this Na- 
tion with fairness, honesty, and hard 
work, As ranking minority member of the 
Science and Technology Committee, he 
has become highly respected in the field 
of nuclear energy and nonproliferation 
policy. Having visited 20 countries over 
the past 3 years, JoHN has provided this 
Congress and our country with valuable 
guidance in the U.S. approach to nu- 
clear nonproliferation policy. 

Our committee will sorely miss JOHN 
WYODLER, as will his constituents. But if 
there is anythng about a man which 
leaves him forever remembered as an ef- 
fective leader, it is his ability to leave 
behind with his colleagues his ideas and 
values. JoHn’s ideals and values will not 
be lost on any of us. I wish him luck and 
Goisveed in his new role as a private 
citizen.@ 
© Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, today I rise to pay tribute to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, the Honorable Jack WYDLER, who 
is retiring after 18 years of service to 
us and to our country. Jack's remarkable 
career in both public and private life has 
included a broad spectrum of success. 
He has been an instrumental leader in 
developing a successful general revenue 
sharing program, coming to the aid of 
many towns and cities. I had the honor 
of serving with Jack who is a key mem- 
ber of the Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Human Resources. His energy 
expertise, as seen in the Science and 
Technology Committee and the confer- 
ence committee of the recently passed 
Energy Security Act will be sorely missed. 

In addition, the House of Representa- 
tives will miss Jack's friendship and 
many talents. Jack can be proud of his 
many accomplishments in the Congress. 
He has ably served this House, his dis- 
trict, and this great country. I wish him 
luck in the years ahead.@ 
© Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join in the tribute to my good 
friend JOHN WYDLER of New York as he 
ends 18 years of service in this House. 

JOHN Wyo ter’s contribution to this 
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country will continue to be felt long after 
he is back in New York devoting himself 
to his family and his law practice. 

His service on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, and as a leader in the 
Republican Party will serve as a tribute 
and memorial which many of us can only 
hope for. 

His commitment to suburban America 
led him to join with me in forming the 
House Suburban Caucus in hopes of bet- 
tering the lives of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who make their homes in suburbia. 

Just last week, we saw on the floor of 
the House his talents and dedication as 
he shepherded the Revenue Sharing Act 
to passage. 

His voice has always been a stabilizing 
influence. 

While he will be sincerely missed, we 
wish him well in the years to come and 
will always value his consul and friend- 
ship.@ 
© Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in praise and recognition of the 
Honorable Jack WYDLER and his long 
and distinguished record in the House of 
Representatives. 

It is obvious to anyone who knows 
Jack that it would be impossible to even 
mention more than a few of his many 
accomplishments in a minute or two. 
However, for myself and my constitu- 
ents in Chester, Del., and Montgomery 
Counties in Pennsylvania, I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank 
JACK WYDLER for his pathfinding role in 
developing a comprehensive suburban 
policy for the United States. His vision 
in this area led to his cofounding of the 
Suburban Caucus, and he has been an 
effective and articulate advocate of 
suburban issues before the executive 
branch. 

Jack, this House will sorely miss your 
clear perspective, your energy, and your 
dry wit. But this body and the Nation 
will continue to reap the benefits of the 
truly substantial contribution you have 
made during these past 18 years. 

We wish you well.e@ 

@ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding so 
I can join in expressing my deepest re- 
spect for Jack W. WYDLER of New York. 
Jack has always been one of the hardest 
working Members of Congress, as well 
as one of our most effective Members. His 
record of leadership on Science and 
Technology and on Human Resources 
has been summed up the past 18 years 
on the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. WyDLER has been in the middle of 
every floor fight. 

Jack always stands for fiscal integrity 
combined with agency responsibility. 
Speaking as our leading member on the 
Republican side, what he lacked in the 
votes, he offset with his logic and factual 
presentation as his committee brought 
their bills to the floor. 

Jack has been a fighter in the House. 
He believed in what he stood up for. He 
fought hard for every point that would 
build for a most efficient governmental 
operation. 

After 18 record years in Congress we 
will be missing Jacx. We will miss his 
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igorous gait, his friendly smile, and his 
heses Eira outlook. Going back to Long 
Island with Brenda will be a rewarding 
experience. Jack is young and dynamic. 
We will be hearing from him in law and 
business as he moves into new leadership 

S ibilities.® 
@ Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, this 
House marks the end of an era with the 
retirement this month of our colleague, 
Joun W. WypLer, who has ably and ef- 
fectively represented the residents of 
New York’s Fifth Congressional District 
since his election in 1962. 

During his 18 years of service, he has 
loyally championed and creatively con- 
tributed to legislation significantly ad- 
vancing the welfare of our Nation. 

He has exhibited a spirit of challenge, 
a dispassionate dignity and an intelli- 
gent assurance that he has served to re- 
mind us that existence without purpose 
is not heroic living and that life, to be 
eminently satisfying, must seek ends 
rewarding to all Members of our national 
body. I express my gratitude for the 
noble service he has extended to the 
American people.® 
@ Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues in congratulating 
our good friend, Jack WYDLER, on the fine 
service he has given this Nation and in 
wishing him well in the years ahead. 

As a member of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology where Jack has 
ably served as ranking minority member, 
I can speak from experience about the 
wisdom and dedication this man has 
given the job of represent'ng his con- 
stituents. While we have not agreed on 
each and every issue, without exception, 
I can say that I have always been able 
to count on Jack WYDLER to be forth- 
right and honest. There has never been 
any question where he stood on the 
issues. 

I appreciate the counsel that Jack has 
given me since I came to the House 4 
years ago. Particularly in conjunct‘on 
with the work of our Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology, having the benefit 
of his expertise and experience has been 
invaluable. It will be sorely missed.@ 
@® Mr. RUSSO. Mr. Speaker, with the de- 
parture of Representative Jack WYDLER 
the Congress is losing an able legislator 
and the people of his district an out- 
standing representative. During his years 
here Jack has demonstrated his capacity 
for hard work and for understanding the 
important issues of the day. 

In so many areas, Jack has excelled in 
not only knowledge but in productivity. 
In the process, he has won respect from 
both sides of the aisle and from people 
familiar with his accomplishments. 

We all owe Jack a debt of gratitude for 
his contributions. He has made his mark 
and can leave Congress feeling the satis- 
faction of a job well done. I know he 
leaves with all our best wishes for con- 
tinued success.@® 
@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had the honor and privilege of 
serving on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations since my election to 
this House in 1965 with the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, the Honora- 
ble JOHN W. WYDLER. 

As fellow members of the Subcommit- 
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tee on Intergovernmental Relations and 
Human Resources, Jack and I have 
worked closely together on a great many 
issues, always to my great benefit and 
often, because we have won more battles 
than we have lost, to the benefit of the 
Nation. 

I am particularly grateful to JACK 
WYDLER for his leadership on the crea- 
tion and continuation of the general 
revenue sharing program. Jack has the 
high distinction of being one of the 
principal architects of the most suc- 
cessful intergovernmental assistance 
ever created by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Contrary to the great bulk of 
aid programs which originate in this 
body, the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram is characterized by high efficiency 
and a concentraton of decisionmaking 
at the levels of government closest to the 
people. 

Just last week, Jack WypLer led the 
effort to preserve the general revenue 
sharing program on the floor of the 
House against efforts by some Members 
to eliminate it. It was my pleasure and 
privilege to support Jack in that effort 
and, assuming positive action in the 
Senate, it appears that we may be suc- 
cessful. 

I also would like to pay tribue to JACK 
WyonLer’s efforts to promote the de- 
velopment of a safe nuclear power capa- 
bility for the United States. As the rank- 
ing Republican on the House Energy 
and Power Subcommittee for the past 6 
years, I know very well how desperately 
this Nation will need that safe nuclear 
power generation capability in the years 
ahead. It is an issue that remains to be 
resolved and I regret that Jack will not 
be here in future years to help us in 
that effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the many friends 
of JacK WYDLER in wishing him well in 
his endeavors after leaving the House at 
the end of this session. His retirement 
is a great loss to the Nation and a very 
personal loss for me as well.@ 
© Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of regret that JoHN WyYDLER will 
be leaving the House of Representatives. 
He has had a very distinguished career 
in this body and leaves us all in his debt. 

JOHN WyYbDLER had a distinguished 
career even before coming to the House 
in 1962. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity where he received a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and subsequently received his 
law degree at the Harvard Law School. 
He served in the U.S. attorney’s office for 
many years handling both criminal and 
civil cases. JOHN WYDLER also distin- 
guished himself in his military service 
in the China-Burma-India theater. 

During his 18 years in the House, Jack 
WYDLER rose to become the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Science and Technology and also the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Human Resources of the com- 
mittee where his contributions have been 
very important. 

We all know that Jack Wyp Ler will 
have another distinguished career. We 
send to him and to his wife, Brenda, and 
his three children our gratitude for his 
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countless contributions and our sincere 
best wishes.@ 

© Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the retirement of Jack WYDLER from 
Congress is a great loss to the Nation. 
For 18 years, Jack has faithfully and ably 
represented the people of his district in 
New York; more than that, Jack has 
represented the best interests of this Na- 
tion. Jack has brought the qualities of 
intelligence, leadership, and determina- 
tion to his job as few people have; it is 
no surprise, therefore, that Jack is widely 
known as an expert in the technical sub- 
ject of nuclear power, and is a recognized 
force behind the creation and continua- 
tion of general revenue sharing. 

I will miss Jack WYDLER, and I know 
the 97th Congress will be lacking one of 
its finest and most capable Members. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish Jack WYDLER the very 
best as he pursues his career outside this 
body. I do hope, however, that he will 
give his advice to future Congresses so 
that his positive impact will continue to 
be felt.@ 
© Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to honor one of our retiring col- 
leagues, the Honorable Jack WYDLER of 
New York. I want to express both my 
deep personal regard and considerable 
professional respect for this 18-year vet- 
eran of the House of Representatives. As 
the dean of the New York Republicans— 
and as a close friend—Jack has been an 
immense help to me in my efforts to 
effectively represent my constituents. I 
have always valued his guidance, his as- 
sistance and his friendship. I will con- 
tinue to treasure them. 

JACK WYDLER has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the House. He is 
presently the ranking minority member 
of two important committees—the Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology and 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the Governmental Opera- 
tions Committee. In those positions, he 
has served as a voice of experience, rea- 
son, and integrity in two of the major 
issues confronting our Nation over the 
past decades—energy and federalism. 

JACK WYDLER has played a major role 
in the development of our Nation’s en- 
ergy policy and has become a recognized 
expert on nuclear energy. Most recently, 
we have again witnessed Jack's legisla- 
tive skills and substantive expertise as 
he again fought to preserve a keystone 
of fiscal federalism—the general revenue 
sharing program. 

Throughout his celebrated career, 
Jack has demonstrated his sincere de- 
sire to serve. He has served the con- 
stituents of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York by providing them with 
the best possible representation. He has 
served his congressional colleagues—on 
both sides of the aisle—by being a dili- 
gent legislator and a faithful friend. And 
he has served our Nation by acting as 
a responsible leader in addressing the 
pressing problems of our time. 

I am sure that Jacx will continue to 
serve. Iam also sure that we in the House 
will certainly miss him.@ 
© Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I am extremely 
proud to rise today and join in this well 
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deserved salute to a good friend and an 
outstanding lawmaker, JACK WyYDLER. 

After 18 years of service in the House 
of Representatives, Jack has decided to 
seek new horizons in the business world. 
I am sure that you will all agree with 
me that a man of JAcK WyYDLEr’s stature 
will be sorely missed in the Halls of 
Congress. 

While Jack and I are from different 
political parties, we both share the same 
concerns for our Nation, including the 
continuing deterioration of our urban 
centers and the need for the continua- 
tion of revenue sharing to insure that 
basic services for our citizens will still 
be maintained during these tough eco- 
nomic times. 

JACK WyDLER in that sense is truly a 
“man for all seasons.” The needs of his 
constituents always came before any de- 
votion to party labels. 

I have had the great pleasure of sery- 
ing with Jack on the House Science and 
Technology Committee, where he was 
ranking minority member. Over the 
years, JACK WYDLER has become one of 
the Nation's top experts in the field of 
nuclear energy. His leadership in that 
area paved the way for the passage of 
legislation that is finally setting the 
United States on the road to energy 
self-sufficiency. His determination to in- 
sure that America has a safe and sane 
nuclear energy policy has done much 
to dissipate the arguments of those who 
would prefer us to have a nonnuclear 
energy future. 

Perhaps the word “energy” is the best 
we have in our vocabulary to describe 
Jack WYDLER. Anyone who has worked 
closely with Jack will quickly relate the 
dynamic atmosphere he creates. 

I for one would not like to be the man 
who replaces JACK WYDLER in Congress. 
As they say in show business, he is “one 
hard act to follow.” © 
© Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
Member of this body, I was initiated into 
the Wydler, McEwen, Cleveland, Keat- 
ing, et al. evening roundtable at the 
Capitol Hill Club. This group provided 
one of the delightful and instructive 
experiences that made my early years 
in this body more productive. 

Much will be said about Jack Wyp- 
LER'S legislative abilities and dedication. 
I can only add an emphatic and heart- 
felt “Amen” to every tribute paid to our 
colleague, JACK. 

The American people owe a debt of 
gratitude to the voters of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of New York for providing this body 
with a leader that cared about our Na- 
tion with the same devotion and inten- 
sity that he gave to his constiuents. 

On a personal note, I will treasure my 
friendship with Jack WYDLER. He is a 
perceptive colleague whose companion- 
ship is always welcome and whose 
“chutzpah” in Detroit, 1980, provided a 
highlight of the convention for my wife, 
Mary, and myself.@ 
© Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
final closing of a Congress fills us with 
mixed emotions. We are faced with a 
vacuum of sorts by our colleagues who 
will be leaving, whether by their own 
choice or by the voters’ choice. In the 
case of those who, like JOHN WyDLER, 
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have decided they want to move on to 
other things, the joy outweighs the feel- 
ing of loss, but the feeling of loss is heavy, 
nevertheless. 

The feeling is heavy for me because 
Jack has been a good friend. He has also 
been an expert to whom many of us have 
often turned for advice in nuclear energy 
matters and Government organization. 
He has worked arduously for the people 
of New York’s Fifth District and for the 
causes he has espoused. 

Still, I feel a sense of joy about JoHN 
WyYDLER'’s leaving the Halls of Congress. 
He can leave with a sense of accomplish- 
ment, a sense of honor, and a deep sense 
of satisfaction. That should carry him 
forward to success and contentment in 
his new pursuits.® 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO FRED KAHAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
@Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of people have had a profound 
effect on my life, some whose names 
would be familiar to you, some not. Be- 
ginning with my father, whom I con- 
sider to be my constant inspiration and 
source of courage, all my other personal 
heroes have the proverbial tough act to 
follow. But one person in particular has 
been head and shoulders above the crowd 
in garnering the respect and admiration 
of everyone whose life he touches. 

Fred Kahan, western regional execu- 
tive vice president of the Jewish National 
Fund, is retiring after 42 outstanding 
years of service to humanity. In the years 
I have been privileged to know him, I 
have never failed to come away from 
meeting with him wondering how he 
manages to do so many things, so well. 
Everyone seems to know him and Rose, 
his lovely wife, and helpmate. 

Fred has never limited himself to 
religious interests; his activities have 
been as broad and complex as the sprawl- 
ing area in southern California he 
adopted so many years ago. He has 
served as both a commissioner for the 
city and county of Los Angeles, he is the 
past treasurer of the Los Angeles Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency, and is 
currently traffic commissioner of the city 
of Los Angeles. 

His good works are known far and 
wide, and I am but one of many people 
who have benefited from his time and 
attention. To know Fred Kahan as a 
friend is to learn what friendship is all 
about. No tribute to him could be too 
generous. I am proud to be a part of this 
opportunity to honor him.@ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. GRASSLEY) is rec- 
oznized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to recognize the passing of 
former Congressman Charles B. Hoeven 
of Iowa, an Alton lawyer who repre- 
sented northwest Iowa in the U.S. House 
of Representatives for 22 years. He died 
in Orange City, Iowa, on Sunday No- 
vember 9, 1989, at the age of 85. 


Mr. Hoeven, a Republican, repre- 
sented Iowa's previous Eighth District 
which was changed to the Sixth District 
in 1961—from 1943 until 1965. He was 
elected to the 78th Congress in 1943 and 
served until he retired in 1965. The two 
things that Mr. Hoeven considered to be 
most important in his political career 
were his service as ranking minority 
member of the Agriculture Committee, 
and, second, his work on the Floyd River 
Flood Control Project. 

During his distinguished public career, 
Mr, Hoeven was a Sioux County attor- 
ney from 1925 to 1937, president of the 
Iowa County Attorney’s Association, and 
president pro tempore of the Iowa Sen- 
ate, in which he served from 1937 to 
1941. In addition, he served on the board 
of directors of the Alton Savings Bank. 

Charles B, Hoeven was born at Hospers, 
Iowa, on March 30, 1895. The Hoeven 
family moved to Alton, Iowa, in 1901, 
where Charles attended the Alton Public 
School and graduated in 1913. He was the 
son of Gerrit and Lena Weiland Hoeven. 
Mr. Hoeven also attended and graduated 
from the State University of Iowa with 
@ B.A. in 1920 and an LL. B. in 1922, and 
was an affiliated member of the Phi 
Alpha Delta Legal Fraternity. 

He was admitted to the Iowa State 
Bar Association in 1922 and 24 years 
later to practice before the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Mr. Hoeven was awarded the cer- 
tificate of accomplishment by the State 
University of Iowa in 1947, received 
honorary degrees from Morningside Col- 
lege (1965), Westmar College 1965), and 
Buena Vista College (1968); Honored 
Iowans Award, Buena Vista College; and 
Distinguished Service Citation, North- 
western College (1954). 

Mr. Hoeven was wed to Velma Ruth 
Pike from Toledo, Iowa, in 1928. Charles 
and Velma had two children, Charles 
Pike Hoeven of Slater, Iowa, and Pauline 
Ruth Marshall, of Ackley, Iowa. In addi- 
tion. they have five grandchildren. 

I could not fully detail all of Mr. 
Hoeven’s achievements and contribu- 
tions to our great Nation; please allow 
me to outline a few of his accomplish- 
ments which I believe warrant our praise 
and admiration: Former president of 
the Alton Rotary Club; temporary and 
permanent chairman of the Iowa Re- 
publican Judicial Conference, 1942; for- 
mer president, Sioux County Bar Asso- 
ciation; Iowa delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco, 1964; former president, 3-B Ju- 
dicial Bar Association; member, United 
Presbyterian Church, Alton, Iowa; dele- 
gate to the National American Legion 
Conventions in Miami, Cleveland, New 
York, St. Louis, Chicago; charter mem- 
ber of Floyd Post 200, American Legion, 
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Alton, Iowa; member of Masonic bodies; 
member, VFW, disabled American Vet- 
erans, and Veterans of World War I. 

I know my colleagues in the House 
join me in paying tribute to Charles 
Hoeven. He left an impressive record of 
pubuic service to the people of Iowa and 
the Nation. Mr. Hoeven leaves an in- 
delible impression on our memories of 
a man who achieved uncommon good 
in Congress and society. I believe that 
we, and indeed the entire Nation, can 
draw inspiration from his achievements. 
We will miss the gentleman from Iowa 
in the years ahead—and above all, the 
independent judgment which he exer- 
cised in furtherance of his congressional 
duties. I welcome this opportunity to 
pay my respects and express my high 
regard to Charles Hoeven.@® 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIME TO 
HOLD SECOND HEARING ON H.R. 
7903, SPORTS VIOLENCE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Conyers), is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@® Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980, at 9:30 
a.m. in 2237 Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, the Subcommittee on Crime of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary will 
hold its second hearing on H.R. 7903. 
The bill, sponsored by the Honorable 
RonNaLD M. MorTTL, provides penalties for 
excessive violence during professional 
sports events. 

The witnesses for the November 19 
hearing are Mr. Pete Rozelle, commis- 
sioner, National Football League, New 
York, N.Y.; Mr. John H. Ziegler, presi- 
dent, National Hockey League, Montreal, 
Canada—accompanied by Gilbert Stein, 
vice president and general counsel, Na- 
tional Hockey League; Mr. Simon P. 
Gourdine, deputy commissioner, National 
Basketball Association, Mr. Philip A. 
Woosnam, commissioner, North Ameri- 
can Soccer League; Mr. Henry J. Peters, 
general manager, Baltimore Baseball 
Club (representing Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn) ; and Mr. James Reynolds, deputy 
chief, General Litigation Section, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Any interested person or organization 
wishing to submit testimony for the rec- 
ord of the hearings on H.R. 7903 or 
desiring further information should ad- 
dress their communications to the Sub- 
committee on Crime, Committee on the 
Judiciary, 207-E Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. Tele- 
phone: (202) 225-1695.¢ 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 62 
years ago, on November 18, 1918, the 
modern Republic of Latvia was estab- 
lished as a free and independent nation 
and these courageous people proclaimed 
to the world their right as a nation to 
stand proudly among free countries. 
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Latvia has enjoyed her independence 
for only 22 years when, in 1940, the So- 
viet Union invaded and occupied Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia and forcibly an- 
nexed these Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. Tens of thousands of these val- 
iant people were murdered or sent to 
forced labor camps during those tragic 
days. 

Today, only old maps of Europe show 
Latvia as a distinct entity, but the newer 
ones display her territory as part of the 
Soviet Union. However, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and other great Western powers 
have steadfastly maintained a policy of 
nonrecognition of the forcible annexa- 
tion of Latvia. All Americans must con- 
tinue to encourage the heroic Latvian 
people in the continuing struggle for 
freedom and speak out against the So- 
viet policies of Russification and their 
brutal attempts to absorb the Baltic 
States and destroy them as national and 
cultural entities. 

Mr. Viktors Viksnins, president of the 
Chicago Latvian Community Center lo- 
cated in my district, has forwarded to me 
a publication entitled, “Report on the 
Implementation of the Helsinki Final 
Act of August 1, 1975 in Soviet Occupied 
Latvia,” and excerpts from that report 
about current conditions in Latvia 
follow: 

EXCERPTS FROM REPORT 

To this day, freedom and national inde- 
pendence are denied to the Baltic nations. 
They are subjected to the oppressive rule 
imposed upon them by the Soviet Union in 
1940. The Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian 
peoples have never acquiesced to the loss of 
their national independence; they have never 
accepted Soviet rule as legitimate or perma- 
nent. 

ARMED RESISTANCE AGAINST SOVIET OCCUPATION 

From the end of World War II to 1952, 
Baltic freedom fighters fought against Soviet 
rule in a protracted guerrilla war. While the 
exact number of people killed during those 
years is not known it is estimated that in 
Lithuania alone about 50,000 fell in the field 
of battle. The hopeless armed struggle finally 
had to be abandoned, but clandestine under- 
ground resistance has continued in all three 
Baltic countries. 

ORGANIZED DISSIDENT ACTIVITY 

For the most part, the underground activi- 
ties of organized dissident groups in Soviet- 
occupied Latvia fall within the realm of 
national independence and human rights. 
These activities have been undertaken by a 
broad cross section of society brought to- 
gether by common goals. 

Practicing of any religion in occupied Lat- 
via is severely restricted. Latvians are pre- 
dominantly Lutherans, and the Lutheran 
Church is experiencing direct and active per- 
secution. All churches and church property 
have been nationalized and have to be hired 
from the Government. Many churches have 
been vandalised, demolished, closed down or 
converted to other uses. The Orthodox Ca- 
thedral has been converted into a planetar- 
ium, while the Lutheran Cathedral in Riga 
and other churches have been converted into 
concert halls and even into grain storing 
facilities (Allaži). 

Both in 1941 and in the period following 
Soviet re-occupation of Latvia, there was a 
large scale Soviet persecution of Church 
leaders and members. Mr. Grivans testified 
that in 1948 approximately one-third of the 
Latvian Lutheran clergy were arrested; most 
of those who survived their imprisonment 
were not released until 1956. In addition, all 
religious faiths in occupied Latvia are expe- 
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riencing difficulties in training a sufficient 
number of young people to replace the pres- 
ent generation of clergy. The difficulties can 
be attributed to the restrictions imposed by 
Soviet authorities on theological training 
and the unfavorable conditions for religious 
practice, especially the restrictions on reli- 
gious instructions for those under 18 years 
old. Even more serious than the bureaucratic 
interference is the political harassment of be- 
lievers. The imprisonment of about 30 per- 
cent of Latvian Lutheran ministers and the 
threats against Rev. Smits have already been 
mentioned. 

Russification of the subject peoples in the 
Soviet Union takes place on different levels 
and by various means and can be viewed 
within the framework of the country’s ex- 
pansionist policies. The Soviet policy toward 
its minorities or national groups can best be 
described as one of systematic assimilation 
or so-called internationalization of the So- 
viet peoples. To accomplish this goal all 
means at the disposal of the State and the 
Communist party are utilized—state laws 
curtailing the rights of the member repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, centrally regulated 
educational and cultural policies, mass 
media, etc. Propaganda dealing with the na- 
tionality question stresses ever closer ties be- 
tween peoples and exults in their intermin- 
gling. This is described as a legitimate proc- 
ess toward the development of a multina- 
tional Soviet State. 

The deliberate russification of Latvia be- 
gan immediately after the country’s forced 
incorporation into the Soviet Union, on June 
17, 1940, and continued after World War II 
with three successive waves of mass arrests 
and deportations, in 1941, 1944/45 and 1948/ 
49. These events provide the basis for the 
russification policy of the Latvian people 
and exhibit all the characteristics of geno- 
cide as defined by the United Nations reso- 
lution. 

This policy, established in the forties, con- 
tinues to be implemented today in the field 
of politics, economics, culture and educa- 
tion. Demographic changes are brought 
about by the manipulation of centralized 
economic policies. Centrally directed cultural 
and educational policies, designed to curtail 
the creativity of a national culture, are im- 
plemented, as well as forced assimilation and 
the relegation of the Latvian language to a 
secondary role. Finally, the existence of the 
Latvian people is being threatened by in- 
creased immigration of non-Latvians into 
Latvian territory, and the forceful suppres- 
sion of any opposition to the process of rus- 
sification. 


Mr. Speaker, I was glad to contact the 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
follow-up meeting in Madrid of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe on behalf of the Chicago Captive 
Nations Committee earlier this year, and 
copies of my letter and the response from 
the Department of State follow: 


Wasuincton, D.C., 
August 8, 1980. 

Hon. GRIFFIN B, BELL, 

Chairman, U.S. Delegation, The Madrid Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, Follow-Up Meeting, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please be advised 
that a few months ago, both Houses of Con- 
gress passed overwhelmingly House Concur- 
rent Resolution 200, and I am enclosing a 
copy of this legislation for your review. As 
you will note, the Congress resolved that “it 
is the sense of the Congress that the Presi- 
dent, in order to assure true and genuine 
peace in the Baltic region and in Europe in 
general, should instruct the United States 
delegation to the 1980 Madrid meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
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Europe to seek full implementation of Prin- 
ciple VIII of the Helsinki Final Act concern- 
ing equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples." 

For your information I am enclosing & 
copy of the Resolution recently appruved by 
the Captive Nations Committee in Chicago 
which resolves “That the United States at 
the Madrid conference, firmly declare itself 
on behalf of human rights and the rights of 
nations to live free, independent lives as was 
solemnly expressed in the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Decla- 
ration of Human Rights and in the princi- 
ples of the Helsinki Agreement.” 

As you know, the Soviet communist em- 
pire is brutally suppressing the freedoms, 
languages, and religions of the peoples of the 
captive nations it occupies by using murder, 
torture, and exile, and I would be most ap- 
preciative if you would let me know on be- 
half of the Chicago Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, and the many American ethnic 
groups it represents, the actions being 
planned by you and your delegation at the 
Follow-Up Meeting in Madrid “to seek full 
implementation of Principle VIII of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act concerning equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples.” 

Sincerely, 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1980. 
Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ANNUNZIO: Judge Griffin Bell, 
the Chairman of the United States Delega- 
tion to the Madrid CSCE Meeting, has asked 
me to thank you for and respond to your 
letter of August 8, 1980 concerning the Bal- 
tic States and the other nations of Eastern 
Europe. 

We are well aware of and sympathetic to 
the purposes of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 200 and appreciate your transmitting it 
and the resolution of the Captive Nations 
Committee of Chicago to us. Thorough and 
candid discussion of Soviet implementation 
failings with respect to the principles of 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples was a major part of 
the U.S. participation at the Belgrade CSCE 
Meeting 1977-1978. I can assure you that 
it will be again. 

Our delegation will make it clear that the 
United States continues actively to main- 
tain its non-recognition policy with respect 
to the forcible and illegal incorporation of 
the Baltic States into the Soviet Union. We 
will also speak out explicitly on the need to 
achieve full implementation of all provi- 
sions of the Final Act if true security and 
cooperation are to be achieved in Europe. 
We shall do this by the means that appear 
most appropriate and effective in the cir- 
cumstances of the conference, and we will 
be vigorous both in our presentation and in 
our pursuit of agreement on concrete steps 
intended to improve the situation in Eastern 
Europe as envisaged by the Final Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN ZIMME® MAN, 
Deputy Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, the Latvian people know 
from bitter experience that civil rights 
and elemental freedoms are the concern 
of all mankind. and on the occasion of 
the 62d anniversary of Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day, I am privileged to join 
with Americans of Latvian descent in 
the 11th District I am honored to repre- 
sent, in Chicago and all over this Nation 
who continue to work and pray for the 
day when Latvia will once more be 
free.@ 
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WHEN YOUR HEAD IS IN THE SAND, 
THERE'S A LOT STILL EXPOSED 


(Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
depressing to face the reality that we 
still are not doing what we should to 
solve our energy problem. The facts con- 
cerning this matter were clearly set 
down in an article published in yester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal. This article, 
which was paid for by Dresser Industries, 
and which I am including at the close of 
my remarks, contains answers to funda- 
mental energy questions by a highly 
qualificd and experienced scientist, Dr. 
George R. Hill. I am including a brief 
resume of his qualifications and experi- 
ence after his article. 

Dr. Hill in his statements includes all 
of the significant factors we face in the 
energy question. His statements include 
all of the sources which are available for 
us to develop and use—petroleum, coal, 
nuclear, oil shale, etcetera. I share his 
lament: 

But we are not developing any of these re- 
sources as well or as fast as we might. 


As Hill says, if we do not move out with 
these resources, militarily we are a sit- 
ting duck. Our national security is abso- 
lutely dependent on decreasing our en- 
ergy dependence. 

Since the President-elect was the only 
candidate who advocated moving out 
aggressively in all of the areas Hill men- 
tions—petroleum, coal, nuclear, et cet- 
era—we may have an opportunity to do 
what we must for survival. It behooves 
us to get behind such an effort. The Con- 
gress can and must play a major part in 
getting our available energy resources in 
use. 

I highly commend to you the following 
statements of Dr. Hill. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 17, 1980] 
WHEN Your HEAD'’s IN THE SAND, THERE'S A 
Lot STILL EXPOSED 

Q. Dr. Hill, what is your assessment of our 
energy situation today? 

A. We are living in a dream world. There is 
plenty of gasoline. There were no electrical 
brownouts this summer. There appears to be 
no shortage of heating oil for this winter. 
The natural gas companies are promoting 
sales again. The problem is that ail dreams 
end. Ours will end, too, sooner or later. 

Q. What will end it? 

A. I'm not sure. The OPEC nations could 
stop production or raise prices beyond any- 
one’s ability to pay, or several oil-dependent 
nations could start a war over Middle Eastern 
oil supplies. Or something could happen to 
close the Straits of Hormuz through which 
flows a third of the world’s oil supplies—any- 
thing of this order. 

Q. And if one of those things happens, 
then what? 

A. Then it’s a toss up whether we survive 
or not. 

Q. Couldn't we just make do with less? 

A. We would have to make do with less. A 
great deal less, when you consider that we 
depend on OPEC for almost haif the oil we 
use in this country, and we have nothing to 
take its place. Reduce our oil supply by 40 
percent and you would see factories shutting 
down, ships sitting at their docks, driving 
limited to official and emergency purposes. 
There would be massive shortages of food 
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and other goods, and unemployment would 
be beyond anything we can imagine. 

We would be easy pickings by any dictator 
who promised “to lead us out of this mess.” 
Militarily, we would be a sitting duck. 

Q. You think something like this will 
happen? 

A. We have done nothing to prevent it. 

Q. Can we prevent it? 

A. Not in the short term. We might have, 
had we started seven years ago after the first 
oil embargo. Now we are facing a catch-up 
time of five, maybe ten years before we can 
turn the situation around. 

Q. Ten years? It didn't take us that long to 
gear up for World War II! 

A. That’s true. But energy wasn't a prob- 
lem in 1940. Also, we weren't hamstrung by a 
federal bureaucracy as we are today. And we 
had Pearl Harbor to shock us into action. 

Q. Are you saying it will take a Pearl 
Harbor to bring us around to solving our 
energy problem? 

A. I hope that something less will do it. 
But the OPEC embargo didn’t convince any- 
one. Or gasoline lines. Or Iran. Or the Rus- 
sian invasion of Afghanistan. And today we 
are listening to—sleeping through—the news 
of war between Iraq and Iran. I am wonder- 
ing what it will take to wake this country 
up to the need to develop its own energy 
resources. 

Q. Is energy self-sufficiency another dream, 
or do we have the resources to be self-reliant? 

A. We have the resources. 

Q. What are they? 

A. Petroleum, coal, oil shale, natural gas, 
nuclear power, hydroelectric, plus the poten- 
tial of greatly increased use of geothermal, 
solar and other supplementary power sources. 
You name it, we've got it. We are better off 
in some areas than others, but we are not 
developing any of these sources as well or as 
fast as we might. 

Q. Why not? 

A. It's popular right now to blame Congress 
and, of course, some Congressmen can be 
blamed for shortsightedness and for lacking 
the courage to stand up to highly vocal anti- 
growth pressure groups. But the real hangup 
is not with Congress. It is with the regulatory 
agencies. Here you have layer upon layer of 
bureaucrats, some unable or unwilling to 
mate a decision, and others who seem to be 
deliberately sabotaging the energy program. 

Q. Sabotaging? How? 

A. By leaving proposals in the “in” box for 
months. By encouraging—and even financ- 
ing—activist groups to drag out the process 
in public hearings or by bringing spurious 
lawsuits. Or by silently backing demonstra- 
tors—even training them at taxpayer's ex- 
pense. Or by confusing the public with over- 
simplified statements about the promise of 
solar power or alarming them with state- 
ments against nuclear power plants. It all 
has the same result—to freeze us in our 
tracks. 

Q. Why are they doing this? 

A. They are not together on that. As Tom 
Hayden, one of the Chicago Seven said, “First 
we make the revolution, then we decide 
what for.” But, in general, they advocate 
more government control over the sources of 
production, and greater distribution of 
wealth. They also want a no-growth society 
free of all risks, even if this means turning 
back the calendar on progress, Such a society, 
of course, denies opportunity to those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder and takes 
away individual freedoms. It also ignores 
the threat to our national security and to 
that of other nations friendly to us. 

Q. Are they succeeding in that? 

A. I think they are. That is why, in my 
opinion, we are seeing virtually no progress 
in developing our water and mineral re- 
sources. That’s why nuclear power is in such 
turmoil. That’s why there have been no 
significant increases in coal production, even 
though we have enough coal in the United 
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States to last for hundreds of years, and even 
though we can make everything from coal 
that we can from petroleum. 

Q. Dr. Hill, since coal is your special area 
of expertise, let me ask you—of all our en- 
ergy resources, isn’t burning coal the most 
dangerous to the environment? 

A. It would be if we went back to burn- 
ing it the way it was done during the in- 
dustrial revolution. But we don’t have to do 
it that way today. We now have the tech- 
nology to mine coal, to burn it, or to proc- 
ess it or convert it into other usable energy 
forms—and to do all these things in ways 
that are safe to the environment and to hu- 
man life. 

Q. What about such things as “acid rain”? 

A. Coal is taking a bum rap for acid rain. 
It’s true that rain is more acidic in some 
parts of the world than in others, but it is 
just possible that this ts largely due to the 
burning of high sulphur oil, not to coal, 
alone. 

Fortune magazine, not long ago, made & 
case for the build-up of acid rain in the 
‘northeastern U.S. by saying that the sul- 
fates from the west were being carried east 
by the prevailing winds, and that this was 
the reason for high concentration of sul- 
fates over the eastern U.S. But, then, you 
would expect to see a gradual buildup of 
sulfate concentrations all across the United 
States rather than just in the east. But you 
don’t. 

Q. When coal is burned, it does produce 
more carbon dioxide than oil or natural gas. 
There are those who fear that. if enough 
carbon dioxide reaches the atmosphere, it 
will cause world temperatures to increase— 
which is the so-called “greenhouse effect’’— 
and melt the polar ice caps, causing tidal 
flooding and the like. What do you say to 
this? 

A. Well, for one thing, there seems to be a 
cooling of world temperatures right now, 
which goes contrary to that theory. But let's 
assume that the amount of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere does continte to build. 

At the rate of less than % of 1 percent a 
year, which is the rate of increase deter- 
mined by the World Climate Conference in 
1979, it would be sometime in the middle ot 
the next century before the buildup would 
become significant. 

In their view, and mine, that is plenty of 
time to conduct the research we need to tind 
ways of controlling the effects of carbon di- 
oxide from fossil fuel combustion on climate. 
It is also time enough, if necessary, to re- 
direct many aspects of the world economy 
and energy production. 

The plain fact is that what we know about 
carbon dioxide does not justify delaying the 
expansion of coal use. That’s not just my 
opinion. It was the conclusion reached by 
more than 80 scientists from 16 countries 
who participated in the World Coal Study in 
January of this year. 

I do not want to belittle the genuine con- 
cerns people have about developing any of 
our energy resources, coal included, but the 
truth is we are faced with a much more im- 
mediate threat to life than a buildup of car- 
bon dioxide or acid rain. 

For the next ten years, we must see to our 
survival. 

That means we must develop every energy 
and fuel resource that we can. We will con- 
tinue to work to ensure that our survival 
occurs in a world that is pleasant and safe 
to live in. In the meantime, we cannot afford 
to stand around with our heads in the sand. 

This energy problem is not going to solve 
itself. 

Dr. George R. Hill is the Envirotech Profes- 
sor in the Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing at the University of Utah. 

He was Director of the Fossil Fuel Power 
Plants Department and Assistant Director for 
the Fossil Fuel and Advanced Systems Di- 
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vision of the Electric Power Research Insti- 
tute (EPRI), Palo Alto, California. 

Prior to joining EPRI, Dr. Hill was Director 
of the Office of Coal Research at the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. He joined the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1972, after serv- 
ing as Dean of the College of Mines and Min- 
eral Industries at the University of Utah for 
six years. 

Earlier, Dr. Hill served as professor and de- 
partment chairman in the Department of 
Fuels Engineering at the University of Utah. 

The author of over 90 scientific and tech- 
nical publications, Dr. Hill was the recipient 
of the American Chemical Society's Storch 
Award in 1971 for contributions to funda- 
mental research on the chemistry and utili- 
zation of coal and related materials. 

Dr. Hill serves on the Board on Mineral and 
Energy Resources of the National Academy 
of Science and National Academy of Engi- 
neering, where he is serving as the Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board for Chemistry of 
Coal Utilization for the 1980 updated version. 
He is also a member of the Fossil Energy Ad- 
visory Committee of the Department of En- 
ergy, and he serves as a member of the State 
of Utah Energy Conservation and Develop- 
ment Council. 


THE INVISIBLE DICTATORS 


(Mr. SYMMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
© Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 5 of this year Judge Clifford E. Sand- 
ers, Court of Appeals for the State of® 
Tennessee, delivered an address at the 
College of Idaho in my hometown of 
Caldwell. Judge Sanders discussed the 
growth of the Federal Government and 
the threats to personal liberty that result 
from Government intrusion into all 
facets of our society. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend Judge Sanders remarks to my 
colleagues in Congress: 

Judge Sanders is a constituent of our 
friend and colleague, Jimmy QUILLEN of 
Tennessee. 

THE INVISIBLE DICTATORS 

I am honored to have the opportunity 
to speak to an institution with the tradi- 
tional academic excellence of the College or 
Idaho. I know each of you is a superior per- 
son, otherwise you would not be here. I know 
you think freely, with freedom of thought, 
and are freedom-loving people. 

As freedom-loving people, I am sure you 
are aware of the power of our Federal Gov- 
ernment as it exists today and I am sure 
you are also aware of the oppressive role it 
plays in our everyday Iives—how it restricts 
our liberties, our freedoms, our businesses, 
our institutions, and even our colleges and 
universities. 

We feel the bureaucratic agencies en- 
twining our lives as we would the tentacles of 
a giant octopus being wrapped around our 
bodies and gradually, but surely, restricting 
our ability to ward off its clutches. Let us 
look for a moment at what has made all of 
this bureaucratic control of our lives possible. 

Certainly, it was the purpose of our Found- 
ing Fathers to break the shackles of oppres- 
sive government when they adopted the Dec- 
laration of Independence. And it was the 
purpose of the framers of our Constitution 
that they and their posterity should forever 
be free of big, oppressive, government, The 
framers of our Constitution realized the peo- 
ple would never ratify a constitution pro- 
viding for a strong central government. 

The right to govern must remain in the 
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several States if a strong central government 
is to be avoided. Under our Constitution 
the only power given to Congress to regulate 
business is: “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes.” 

Within the framework of this artfully- 
drawn and delicately-drafted document of 
freedom our people lived for 150 years with- 
out interference in their lives and businesses 
until the mid-1930's. We grew from a fiedg- 
ling Nation to the greatest and strongest 
Nation in the world. We survived great wars, 
including the internal strife of the civil war 
and the devastations of World War I. 

We had reached the point where we were 
not only the strongest nation in the world, 
we were the freest people in the world... 
the symbol to the world of a free people. 
Then came the Depression of 1930, followed 
by the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
President of the United States. 

Roosevelt decided the interest and well- 
being of the people of the country could no 
longer be served by freedom from a strong 
central government. 

His first efforts to control American busi- 
ness was called the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration (or NRA). 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
held the NRA was unconstitutional since it 
was an effort by the Federal Government to 
control industry “not engaged in interstate 
commerce.” Roosevelt, incensed over his de- 
feat in attempting to control industry, but 
realizing the American people would never 
ratify a constitutional amendment broaden- 
ing the powers of the Federal Government, 
set out to pack the Supreme Court. 

It was his avowed purpose to appoint new 
judges to the Supreme Court who would 
interpret the Constitution in such manner 
as to give the Federal Government broad 
enough power to do what he wanted to do. 
Thanks to the statesmanship of Senator 
Harry Byrd of Virginia, Roosevelt's sinister 
plan was defeated. 

Unfortunately, however, he ultimately ac- 
complished indirectly what he was unable to 
do directly. He succeeded in passing through 
Congress a bill which would make each mem- 
ber of the Court at that time eligible for 
retirement with full pay for life. 

There followed a succession of retirements 
from the Court. Each vacancy was filled by 
a Roosevelt appointee until he had a major- 
ity of the Court filled by politicians with 
little cr no judicial experience, who valued 
political expediency over judicial integrity, 
and with a firm commitment to the President 
to satisfy his desires in constitutional inter- 
pretation. 

The coup de grace came to the Constitu- 
tion as it had been recognized, applied and 
interpreted by stalwart, intellectual jurists 
of both the Federal and State courts for 150 
years when Justice Frankfurter, a Roosevelt 
appointee, announced, “there are going to be 
some important shifts in constitutional 
interpretation.” 

There followed the ruling of the Roosevelt 
court that Congress was not limited to “reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States,” as stated in arti- 
cle 8(3) of the Constitution—but Congress 
was permitted to regulate the business of 
persons or companies which might affect 
commerce. 

Beginning with the case of National Labor 
Relations Board vs. Jones-Laughton Steel 
Company in 1937, the New Deal Supreme 
Court, in a series of cases, held that Congress 
can do anything it pleases to regulate com- 
merce in the United States, even local trade, 
if Congress alludes it will affect Interstate 
Commerce. 

The Supreme Court has held the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution (which pro- 
hibits the Federal Government from exer- 
cising powers not granted by the Constitu- 
tion) to be mere rhetoric. 
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ator operators have been officially de- 
ree by the Supreme Court to be engaged 
in Interstate Commerce because they work 
in buildings which house firms that do busi- 

ross State lines. 
jpa who raise grain and feed it to 
livestock on their farms are said by the Su- 
preme Court to be engaged in Interstate 
Commerce because the grain they raised and 
fed on their farms may have prevented an 
equivalent amount from moving in Inter- 
state Commerce. 

As an outgrowth of the vast power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Supreme Court 
there has developed a system of “administra- 
tive law” that now violates almost every 
fundamental principle of liberty written into 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

As the power of Congress to govern our 
lives and our businesses grew, they lost sight 
of the American free enterprise system. Con- 
gress conceived it to be their responsibil- 
ity to protect the people from themselves. 

Today there are literally hundreds of Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies operating under 
some department of government. No one 
seems to know how many there are, but 
they run into the hundreds, and their mode 
of operation is all virtually the same. 

Although the purpose for which most of 
the agencies were created sounded lofty in 
purpose and were intended to improve the 
American life, they have become multi-head- 
ed monsters over which no one has any 
control—not even the Congress that created 
them. 

Our Constitution established a Federal 
Government of three branches—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

One fundamental principle guiding and 
motivating the founding Fathers who wrote 
the Constitution was that concentration of 
political power is fatal to liberty. 

Time and again delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 warned one 
another that to form a government in which 


it is possible to combine the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial functions in one branch 
would be to create a more oppressive gov- 
ernment than the one the American colo- 
nists had rebelled against. 


Unfortunately, the regulatory agencies 
which have become such a vast part of our 
Federal system have merged into them the 
powers of all three branches of government. 

These agencies have become a fourth 
branch of our Government and “invisible dic- 
tators” within our Federal Government. 

What I am about to say will not come as 
& surprise to some of you because you are 
aware of the “invisible dictators" in our 
Federal Government. 

To most of you, however, I think you will 
find it shocking. You will stand in dismay, 
and even disbelief. 

But, did you realize that over 95 percent 
of the Federal laws which control your per- 
sonal lives and property have never been 
passed by the Congress of the United States? 

Although you may be sent to jail, heavily 
fined, or your property confiscated for viola- 
tion of these laws, most of them were never 
heard of by a Congressman or Senator. 

I know you are asking now, “If I am sub- 
ject to such stringent laws, and they were 
not passed by Congress, where in the world 
did they come from?” 

They were written by one of our “in- 
visible dictators.” 

At this point I know there are those of 
you who are saying, “Look, man, I live in 
a free country, under a representative form 
of government where no one man can make 
the laws. Only the State legislature or the 
Federal Congress can make laws governing 
my life and property.” 

That was a dream of our Founding Fa- 
thers, but unfortunately it has been Jost for 
our generation. 
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Now that I have shattered your dream, let 
me tell you the facts of life. 

As Congress has created the vast number 
of administrative agencies they have dele- 
gated broad authority to the administrative 
officer of each agency to make such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of ‘the laws he ad- 
ministers and enforces. His administrative 
rules and regulations have the force of 
“law” and the administrator can change the 
“law” to suit his individual whim without 
consulting anyone. 

The only thing an administrator has to 
do to create or change a law is to publish 
it in a publication known as the “Federal 
Register.” 30 days after it is published it 
becomes the law of the land—and you and 
I have no choice but to obey it. 

You may ask, “what is the Federal Regis- 
ter?” It is a daily publication put out by 
the Government Printing OTice. Each issue 
may run from 300 to 1,000 pages filled with 
new rules and regulations promulgated by 
the Federal agencies. 

In 1979 alone, 11 cabinet departments, 36 
agencies, and roughly 1,200 advisory groups 
issued 7,636 new regulations, most of which 
became laws regulating our lives and busi- 
nesses. 

What happens when a taxpayer runs afoul 
of an administrative law? 

The agency that exercised the legislative 
power to make the law exercises the execu- 
tive power to investigate its violation. 

After making the investigation, the same 
regulatory agency exercises judicial power 
to make findings of guilt and assesses pen- 
alties. 

To attempt to touch upon specific laws 
promulgated by the various agencies would 
be impossible, but let me touch briefly on 
some figures and incidents which typify the 
oppressiveness of these bureaucratic agen- 
cies on American business, individuals and 
institutions. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration, called OSHA, formally came 
into existence in April, 1971. It hastily com- 
piled some 100,000 safety standards to im- 
pose on employers. Many of them were 
adopted without any review to determine 
what they required, how they should be 
applied and whether they were adequate or 
practical. 

On May 29, 1971, OSHA published these 
regulations in the Federal Register. They 
consumed over 250 pages in the Register. 

In June they published an additional 17 
pages of regulations in the Federal Reg- 
ister—and all of this became law within 30 
days—binding upon every business which 
employs one or more people, whether it be 
a proprietorship, partnership or corporation. 

These regulations apply to 4.4 million em- 
ployers, employing 65 million workers in the 
United States, or on the outer continental 
shelf or in the Nation's territories, posses- 
sions, and protectorates. 

In its first fiscal year of operations OSHA 
cited employers for 102,860 violations—an 
average of 8,571 per month. In March, 1973, 
it issued over 18,000 citations. By 1978 that 
figure had jumped to 134,000 citations with 
proposed penalties of over $20,000,000. 

Included in OSHA's law is a penalty of 
$1,000 fine and up to 6 months in jail for 
any person to give an employer advance no- 
tice of an OSHA inspection. 

Because of their dictatorial powers, these 
agencies have stified productivity, curtailed 
and eliminated competition, forced consum- 
er cost to the sky and are a contributing 
force in national inflation. 

Minimum costs place the price of regula- 
tion in the name of “public interest” in this 
country at an unbelievable figure of $100 bil- 
lion dollars per year... . That is an average 
of $2,000 per year for each American family. 

The Federal Register, in which the dicta- 
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torial agencies proclaim their demands had 
its first full year of publication in 1937. That 
year it printed 3,450 pages of administrative 
monologue. By 1973 that figure had leaped 
more than 10-fold, to 35,591 pages. And last 
year it exceeded 77,000 pages. 

Let me give you some typical examples of 
abuses heaped upon American businessmen 
by these “invisible dictators.” 

At U.S. Steel’s Clarion works in Clarion, 
Pa., the Environmental Protection Agency 
required the construction of a large hood 
that would trap the fumes from the plant’s 
coke ovens, The hood was built at a cost to 
U.S. Steel of $3.7 million, 

After it was constructed it was discovered 
that 800 H.P. fans inside the hood caused 
more pollution than the coke ovens them- 
selves. 

Also, OSHA inspectors decided the hood 
produced a noisy, unsafe working condition 
and prohibited its use. 

The end result is the two agencies wasted 
$3.7 million of U.S. Steel's money. 

Dow Chemical gave up trying to build 
just one petrochemical plant in California— 
because the regulations by the dictators in 
Washington would not allow them to do so. 

But before they gave up this effort it had 
cost the company $650,000 for an environ- 
mental impact report; $100,000 for an en- 
vironmental statement for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers; $25,000 for a special 
study on the effect of the plant on the par- 
ticular county in which it is located; $125,000 
for a study on the risks of spills and clean- 
up; $200,000 to build two air monitoring 
stations “so we'll all know what the air was 
like before and after the plant is built;" and 
$50,000 for a study of conditions on the bot- 
tom of the Sacramento River near where 
the plant was to be located. 

The Dow studies were the result of the 
arbitrary and dictated needs of no less than 
71 Federal regulatory agencies. 

Company spokesmen have claimed that the 
cost of Federal regulations for their corpora- 
tion was $147,000,000 in 1975, $186,000,000 
in 1976, and a startling $268,000,000 in 1977. 

General Motors recently released its latest 
figures for their cost of providing informa- 
tion to Federal regulatory agencies for 1979. 
It estimates that it utilized the equivalent 
of 26,600 full-time employees, at a cost of 
$1,943 ,000,000. 

The figures mentioned above are but a 
token of examples of the economic impact of 
the “invisible dictators” upon our businesses. 

Your Senator, James A. McClure, in an 
issue of the American Legion magazine, ac- 
dressing his opposition to OSHA, said: “Pay- 
ing a Federal bureaucrat $30,000 a year to 
warn farmers that wet cow manure might 
be slippery is a graphic example of how com- 
pletely ridiculous the OSHA administravion 
has become. OSHA not only costs Americans 
billions, but it cripples the free enterprise 
system.” 

Not only do businesses in this country suf- 
fer at the hands of these “invisible dictators,” 
but the academic freedom of our colleges and 
universities is threatened. 

Only 20 years ego American colleges were 
free to choose their own faculty, their own 
students, and their own curriculum. They 
could conduct research on almost any sub- 
ject they chose. They could set whatever 
standards they thought best for residency 
and parietal rules and student conduct, from 
monastic to freewheeling. 

Today they have lost these freedoms. They 
must justify to Federal agencies, in detail, 
their admissions and faculty hiring decisions, 
as well as many of their parietal rules. 

On June 4, 1976, 17 pages of “Sex discrim- 
ination” regulations appeared in the Federal 
Register, citing as its mandate Title IX of 
the Higher Education Act of 1972. Through 
these regulations the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare proclaimed controls over 
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virtually every aspect of college life from 
admissions policy and physical education 
classes to off-campus housing. 

The bureaucrats enforce their mandates 
to the colleges and universities by withhold- 
ing Federal funds. 

When Grove City College, a small, inde- 
pendent college in Pennsylvania, refused to 
comply with one of H.E.W.’s mandates H.x.W. 
could not use its bludgeon of withholding 
Federal funds because Grove City had always 
turned its back on such help. However, some 
700 of Grove City’s 2,200 students were get- 
ting Federal loans or grants, all of which 
went directly to the students. In an effort 
to force compliance H.E.W. threatened to 
punish these students by withholding their 
loans and grants. 

Even if a college or university could escape 
regulation by refusing all forms of Federal 
aid and forbidding its students from accept- 
ing any Federal assistance, it would still 
have the Internal Revenue Service to con- 
tend with. 

IRS regulations provide it may deprive an 
institution of its “educational” and “non- 
profit’ status unless it falls into line with 
what IRS considers “public policy.” In prac- 
tice, no institution of higher learning can 
escape their dictatorial regulations. 

As of 1975 faculty members at Harvard 
University spent some 80,000 hours of their 
time complying with Federal regulations. 

At the University of North Carolina the 
task of compiling Federal reports “swamped” 
the university's computer: as one admin- 
istrator recalled, “all other uses of the com- 
puter stopped. For a 6-month period we 
did nothing but HEW reports.” 

President John A. Howard of Rockford 
College in Illinois, in speaking of the regu- 
lations, said: “Government has imposed a 
policy which says that academic competence 
shall no longer be the supreme determining 
factor in faculty appointments. Academic 
freedom is now a thing of the past, and Fed- 
eral subsidy has been the bludgeon employed 
to demolish it." 

Dr. Roche, of the American Association of 
Presidents of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, in addressing himself to the regu- 
lations, said: “The issue at stake is not 
equal treatment for minority groups or 
women. The issue is whether academic free- 
dom and independent education are to en- 
dure in America.” 

Former Congresswoman, Edith Green (D.- 
Oregon), the author of title IX of the 
Higher Education Act, said: 

“If I or others in the House had argued 
that this legislation was designed to do some 
of the things which HEW now says it was 
designed to do, I believe the legislation 
would have been defeated. I, myself, would 
not have voted for it, even though I feel 
very strongly about ending discrimination 
on the basis of sex.” 

I could spend the entire evening talking 
to you about the abusive tactics used by 
these dictators upon our people, businesses 
and institutions. Many of the abuses are as 
unbelievable as the existence of the dic- 
tatorial agencies themselves. 

Let us ask ourselves, “is there any way we 
can extricate ourselves from the shackles 
of the dictatorial agencies we now have gov- 
erning our lives?” 

If we travel down the same road we have 
traveled for the past 40 years, the answer 
is “definitely. no.” 

Let us be honest with each other and let 
us be honest with ourselves. We no longer 
have a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

We now have a government of dictators 
and professional politicians. 

The original concept of electing U.S. Sen- 
ators for 6 years and Members of Congress 
for a term of 2 years was desioned with the 
belief these people elected to Congress would 
express the will of the people. 
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Unfortunately, the way our system has 
worked, once a man is elected to Congress he 
is perpetuated there for most of his life. He 
ceases to be a representative of the people, 
but becomes a professional politician. With 
each passing year he gains more seniority. 
resulting in more power in the political 
circles in which he lives, 

With his increased political power there 
comes a greater desire to maintain the status 
quo. He becomes less sensitive to the real 
needs of his constituants and more a part of 
the bureaucracy he has helped to build. 

After George Washington had served two 
terms as President, he was strongly urged to 
serve longer, but declined, insisting the wel- 
fare of Government could not be served by 
one man’s perpetuating himself in office. 

If we are to get back to a representative 
form of Government, we must limit the 
length of time a man can serve in the U.S. 
Senate and the U.S. Congress—which will 
require an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

The conventional way in which our Con- 
stitution has been amended in the past has 
been by a 34 vote of both Houses of Congress 
proposing the amendment and then its being 
ratified by the legislatures of 24 of the sev- 
eral States. 

It is unlikely that a resolution to restrict 
the power and the terms of office of Senators 
and Congressmen would ever pass either 
House of Congress. 

Fortunately, the framers of our Constitu- 
tion foresaw the possibility of a need for 
amendment which would not be popular 
with the Congress. They, accordingly, pro- 
vided for an alternative method of amend- 
ment which has been used but once. 

Article V of the Constitution provides that 
upon & vote of the legislatures of %4 of the 
States a Constitutional Convention shall be 
called to pass upon amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The proposed amendments shall 
then be ratified by the legislatures or State 
conventions of % of the States. 

I suggest that we, as citizens of the vari- 
ous States in which we live, call upon our 
legislators to be the standard bearers in a 
call by the several States for a Constitutional 
Convention to amend the Constitution to 
restore the provisions written out of it by 
the Supreme Court—to prohibit Congress 
from delegating authority to any one man 
or group of men to write laws governing our 
lives and our property—to limit the term a 
man or woman can serve in the U.S. Senate 
or Congress. 

I would also favor an amendment making 
the Federal judiciary accountable to the 
electorate, the same as our State judiciary. 

With the adoption of such amendments, 
then and only then, can we restore a repre- 
sentative form of government to this 
country. 

Then and only then, we can break the 
shackles of the “invisible dictators.” 

Then and only then, we can return to a 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.@ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. Garcia (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for the balance of the week, 
on account of necessary absence. 

Mr. BETHUNE (at the request of Mr. 
RuopeEs) , for today, on account of serious 
illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SENSENBRENNER) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. GOLDWATER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. REGULA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GrassLey, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members tat the re- 
quest of Mr. Fazo) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. Convers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STOKES, for 60 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1980. 

Mr. Epwarps of California, for 60 min- 
utes, on December 3, 1980. 

Mr, Fazio, for 60 minutes, on December 
3, 1980. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Syms and to include extraneous 
matter notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the Recorp and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$982.50. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SENSENBRENNER) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DERWINSKI, in two instances. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 

Mr. LEE. 

Mr. Corns of Texas, in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. 

Mr. Dornavy, in two instances. 

Mr. FIs. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Fazio) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Ms. Ferraro in two instances. * 

Mr. McDonatp in five instances. 

Mr. Mrneta in two instances. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. Fuqva in five instances. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. Harris. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. WEISS. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI in two instances. 

Mr. Roe. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2357. An act to eliminate the amount in 
controversy requirement for Federal question 
jurisdiction. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Sveaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 39 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980, at 10 a.m 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

5635. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting a request 
for supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981, pursuant to section 310(đ) (1) of 
the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

5636. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed conversion to contractor performance 
of the family housing maintenance func- 
tion at England Air Force Base, La., pur- 
suant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

5637. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report on the impact on U.S. readiness of the 
Air Force's proposed sale of certain defense 
equipment to Switzerland (Transmittal No, 
81-02) , pursuant to section 813 of Public Law 
94-106; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

5638. A letter from the District of Columbia 
Auditor, transmitting copies of various re- 
ports issued by his office, pursuant to section 
455 of Public Law 93-198; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5639. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting the determination of the Deputy 
Secretary of State that the international 
security assistance programs of the United 
States for fiscal year 1981 are in compliance 
with the human rights requirements of sec- 
tion 502B of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, pursuant to section 502B 
(a) (2) of the act; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5640. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
cf State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting notice of the State Department's in- 
tention to consent to a request by the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to transfer certain U.S.-origin defense equip- 
ment to Spain, pursuant to section 3 of the 
Arms Export Control Act; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5641+ A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Air Force's intention to offer to 
sell certain defense equipment to Switzer- 
land (Transmittal No. 81-02), pursuant to 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5642. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a followup re- 
port on the recommendations contained in 
the report of the National Transportation 
Policy Study Commission dated June 1979 
pursuant to section 6(b) of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

5643. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a followup re- 
port on the recommendations contained in 
the President’s Export Council dated July 23, 
1979, pursuant to section 6(b) of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

5644. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a followup re- 
port on the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Advisory Committee on Fed- 
eral Pay dated August 27, 1979, pursuant to 
section 6(b) of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

5645. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
proposing alterations at the four Internal 
Revenue Service Centers, in Covington, Ky. 
Andover, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah, pursuant to section 7(a) of the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959, as amended; to 
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the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

5646. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on formulation and coordination of 
U.S. international energy policies (ID-80- 
21, September 30, 1980); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations, Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, and Ways and Means. 

5647, A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on selected features of U.S. nuclear non- 
proliferation law and policy (EMD-81-9, 
November 18, 1980); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Science and Technology. 

5648. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the mental health care of jall 
inmates (GGD-81-5, November 17, 1980); 
jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon (for him- 
self and Mr. ULLMAN) : 

H.R. 8359. A bill to amend the ™nternal 
Revenre Code of 1954 to exempt from the 
Federal motor fuels excise taxes fuel used 
in aircraft while engaged in certain activities 
related to planting, caring for, and harvest- 
ing of trees and other natural resources; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 8360. A bill to increase the monthly 
basic pay of a certain officer of the Armed 
Forces and to make subsequent increases in 
pay and allowances for such officer reflective 
of changes in the Consumer Price Index; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 8361. A bill to provide authority for 
additional nominations for consideration for 
appointment to the U.S. Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CONYERS;: 

H.J. Res, 631. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the term of office 
of President and Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 632. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the calendar week be- 
ginning with the first Sunday in June of 
each year as “National Garden Week"; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H. Con. Res. 450. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the International Year for Disabled Per- 
sons; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 8362. A bill for the relief of Equity 
Advertising Agency, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8363. A bill for the relief of Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 8364. A bill for the rellef of The 
News Tribune; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of Pennsylvania: 
H.R. 8365. A bill for the relief of Kap Sun 
Butka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas: 
H.R. 8366. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
Raul Espionoza-Madariaga, Ines Grov 
Espinoza, Claudia Paola Espinoza Grov, and 
Felipe Andres Espinoza Groy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 


H.R. 325: Mr. OTTINGER. 

H.R. 503: Mr. FINDLEY. 

H.R. 3677: Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 4805: Mr. PATTERSON and Mr, CONTE. 

H.R, 7643: Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 7688: Mr. Gray, Mr. McDape, Mrs. 
HECKLER, Mrs. CoLrLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
Evans of Delaware, Mr. Hance, Mr. WHITE, 
Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. Wyatt, Mr. CLAY, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, and Mr. Dornan. 

H.R. 7773: Mr. CHAPPELL and Mr. Hutto 

H.R. 7793: Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 8031; Ms. Ferraro. 

H.R. 8083: Mr. So.arz. 

H.R. 8099: Mr. MINISH. 

H.R. 8289: Mr. CLAUSEN. 

H.J. Res. 215: Mr. BOLAND. 

H.J. Res. 300: Mr. MARRIOTT. 

H. Con. Res, 446: Ms. Ferraro, Mr. Kocov- 
SEK, Mr. LOEFFLER, Mr. RINALDO, Mr, WOLPE, 
and Mrs. BYRON. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk‘s desk 
and referred as follows: 


634. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Montgomery County Board, Hillsboro, TIl., 
relative to the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

635. Also, petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Carlton County, Minneso- 
ta, relative to the general revenue sharing 
program; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

636. Also, petition of the Village Board of 
Trustees of Atlantic Beach, N.Y., relative to 
the general revenue sharing program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

637. Also, petition of the Klamath County 
Board of Commissioners, Oregon, relative to 
the general revenue sharing program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

638. Also, petition of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Shelby County, Tenn., relative 
to the general revenue sharing program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

639. Also, petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners. of Salt Lake County, Utah, 
relative to the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Governmént 
Operations. 

640. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of Cumberland County, Va., relative to 
the general revenue sharing program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 


follows: 
H.R. 6386 
By Mr. BUTLER: 
—On page 2, after line 12, add the following 
new section: 


“Sec. . That section 1006(b)(1)(5) of 
the Legal Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 
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2996e(b)(5)) is amended by striking the 
following: ‘except as permitted by law in 
connection with such employees own em- 
ployment situation’. 

On page 2, after line 12, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. . That section 1006(f) of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996e 
(f)) is amended by deleting the word ‘sole’.” 

By Mr. LUNGREN: 
—Page 2, line 11, strike out “$380,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1982, and $450,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1983.", and insert in lieu thereof 
“and $343,791,000 for the fiscal year 1982.” 
By Mr. LUNGREN: 
—Page 2, line 11, strike out '$380,000,000”, 
and insert in lieu thereof “$343,791,000". 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “$450,000,000", 

and insert in lieu thereof ‘$367,856,000”. 
By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 
—On page 2, after line 12, add the following 
new section: 

"SEC. Section 1007(a) of the Legal 
Services Corporation Act, Public Law 93-335 
as amended by Public Law 95-222 (42 U.S.C. 
2996f(a)) is amended by adding a new sub- 
section ‘(11)’. 

“(11) in every fiscal year, whenever the 
private bar demonstrates the willingness and 
ability to deliver legal assistance consistent 
with section 1007(a)(3), make available 
substantial amounts of funding to provide 
the opportunity for legal assistance to be 
rendered to available clients by private 
lawyers.” 

By Mr. SHUMWAY: 
—Page 2, after line 12, add the following 
new section: 

Sec, 2. Section 1007 of the Legal Services 
Corporation Act (42 U.S.C. 2996f) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) No funds appropriated under this 


title for fiscal years 1981, 1982, or 1983, and 
made available by the Corporation, either by 
grant or contract, may be used to provide 


legal assistance to any individual unless such 
individual (1) is a citizen of the United 
States, (2) is lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence in the United States under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1101 et seq.), (3) is admitted to the United 
States as a nonimmigrant under section 101 
(a) (15) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15)), 
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or (4) is admitted to the United States as a 
refugee under section 207 of such Act (8 
U.S.C. 1157).”. 


H.R. 6628 


By Mr. CORCORAN: 
—Page 8, after line 23° insert the following 
new section: 

Sec. 108. The Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
Sion shall use such funds as may be neces- 
Sary from the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated under this Act to resume and 
complete proceedings on the Generic En- 
vironmental Statement on Mixed Oxide Fuel 
(GESMO) which were terminated pursuant 
to the order of the Commission dated De- 
cember 23, 1977. 


H.R. 6811 


By Mr. YOUNG of F-orida: 
—On page 2, line 8, strike “$3,240,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$2,400,000,000” and 
on line 15, strike “$3,240,000,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,400,000,000". 
—On page 2, line 12, strike the period and 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That such contributions shall to the extent 
possible avcid being provided under a Con- 
tinuing Appropriations Act, unless such Act 
extends for an entire fiscal year.” 
—On page 2, line 12, strike the period and 
insert the following: “in five annual install- 
ments of $648,000,000 for each fiscal year be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1981 and ending with 
fiscal year 1985.”. 
—On page 2, line 12, strike the period and 
insert the following: “in four annual install- 
ments of $810,000,000 for each fiscal year 
beginning with fiscal year 1981 and ending 
with fiscal year 1984.”, 
—On page 2, line 15, strike out “without 
fiscal year limitation” and insert in lieu 
thereof “for the period beginning with fiscal 
year 1981 and ending with fiscal year 1983" 
and on page 2, line 16, insert “, which shall 
remain available until expended” after 
“Treasury”. 
—On page 2, line 25, strike the period and 
insert the following: “: Provided, That all 
documents pertaining to and including the 
agreement are made available to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States.”. 
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—On page 3, line 4, strike “five” and insert 
in lieu thereof “four”. 

—On page 3, line 5, strike the period and 
insert the following: “by the President.”. 
—On page 3, line 17, strike “if” and insert in 
lieu thereof “shall be required to be”. 

—On page 5, line 4, strike “to” and insert the 
following: “not more than”. 

—On page 5, beginning on line 6, strike 
“That the subscription shall be effective 
only to such extent or in such amounts as 
are provided in advance in appropriations 
Acts.” and insert in lieu thereof: “That any 
subscription to additional shares shali be 
made only after the amount required for 
such subscription has been appropriated.”. 
—On page 5, line 8, strike the period and 
insert the following: “: Provided further, 
That the President shall to the extent pos- 
sible avoid providing the subscription or any 
part of the subscription under a Continuing 
Appropriations Act, unless such Act extends 
for an entire fiscal year.”’. 

—On page 5, beginning on line 9, strike out 
“without fiscal year limitation” and insert 
in lieu thereof “for the period beginning 
with fiscal year 1981 and ending with fiscal 
year 1985” and on page 5, line 13, insert “, 
which shall remain available until expended” 
after “$359,733,570". 

—On page 5, line 11, strike “to” and insert in 
lieu thereof “not more than”. 

—On page 5, line 13, strike ‘“$359,733,570" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$300,000,000”. 
—On page 9, strike lines 1 through 19. 
—On page 9, immediately after line 19, in- 
sert the following new title IV and redesig- 
nate accordingly: Title IV—Human Rights, 
section 401, title VII of Public Law 95-118 
(22 U.S.C. 262d), is amended by adding the 
following new section: 


United States Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 

“Sec, 705. The President shall direct the 
the United States Governor of the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the United 
States Governor of the Asian Development 
Bank, and the United States Governor of the 
African Development Bank to propose and 
seek adoption of an amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement for their respective in- 
stitutions to establish human rights stand- 
ards to be considered in connection with 
each application for assistance." 
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SENATE—Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 12, 1980) 


The Senate met at 12:30 p.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, a Sen- 
ator from the State of West Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, may Thy spirit descend 
upon us that we may stand in the full 
stature of our humanity to do Thy will 
as we see it. Grant to us the unimpaired 
use of all the powers with which Thou 
hast endowed us. 

Deliver us from foolish discontent, 
from envy which fails to count life’s 
blessings and from jealousy which sears 
the soul and scars the personality. Save 
us from regrets about things which can- 
not be altered. Give us grace to accept 
the inevitable and to serve Thee gladly. 
So grant that, cleansed from self and 
from sin, our lives may bring joy to 
others and contentment to ourselves, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
eppoint the Honorable ROBERT C. BYRD, a 
Senator from the State of West Virginia, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD thereupon as- 


sumed the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MINORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the acting 
minority leader. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The Chair recognizes the ma- 
jority leader. 


SAKHAROV SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
in June of this year I shared with my 
colleagues a remarkable document, en- 
titled “Letter from Exile,” written by 
Andrei Sakharov, a renowned Soviet 
scientist and human rights advocate. 

Once again, Mr. Sakharov has spoken 
out from his internal exile in Gorki, a 
Russian city closed to foreigners. His let- 
ter, published in the British scientific 
journal, Nature, was excerpted in the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Sakharov exposes the truth of his 
conditions in Gorki, in contrast to re- 
cent statements in the official Soviet 
press. His doctor, his aunt, and his son’s 
fiance are prevented from seeing Sa- 
kharoy. He is not allowed to make tele- 
phone calls. He reports that his corre- 
spondence is “carefully inspected by the 
KGB” and only a fraction of it reaches 
him. 

But such isolation cannot stop the 
truth. In the United States and other 
countries, Mr. Sakharov’s voice is heard. 
He reminds those of us who live in free- 
dom that not all the world is so blessed. 
He reminds us that basic human rights 
are systematically squashed in the Soviet 
Union, in violation of the Helsinki Agree- 
ments. 

In his first letter from exile, Mr. Sa- 
kharov concluded. “Our only protection 
is the spotlight of public attention on our 
fate by friends around the world.” Those 
of us who are free to speak out must 
help to keep the spotlight focused on 
Andrei Sakharov. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Sa- 
kharov’s most recent letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAKHAROV SPEAKS OUT 
(Two months ago, scientists from several 

nations met at The Hague to protest the 
Soviet Union's treatment of Andrei Sa- 
kharoy, the nuclear physicist and promi- 
nent dissident who was exiled from Mos- 
cow to the closed city of Gorki in Janu- 
ary. Last week, the British scientific jour- 
nal Nature published a letter from Sa- 
kharov, replying to statements about him 
made at the conference. What follows is 
excerpted from Sakharov's letter:) 

My isolation in Gorki is of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature than appears from the con- 
ference. There is no scientific library opposite 
my home, to which I might have access. Op- 
posite there is only mud and piles of rub- 
bish. I have no contact with scientists in 


Gorki, not because there are only secret 
institutes here, but because I am in a state 
of almost total isolation, deprived of the pos- 
sibility of meeting anybody at all apart from 
my wife and two people from Gorki, who 
obtained permission for this from the KGB. 
And one visit from my university colleague, 
also by permission of the KGB. Any others 
are kept away by a militiaman, on duty 
around the clock, one meter from the door. 

I don’t even get to know about the ma- 
jority of visitors, and they have great trou- 
ble. After some time I merely learn of peo- 
ple who are close to me. Our friend and doc- 
tor, who traveled from Leningrad, was not 
admitted nor was our 82-year-old aunt from 
Moscow. They do not even admit my son’s 
fiance, who has lived with us nearly three 
years, Liza Alekseeva. The authorities will 
not allow her out of the country to join the 
person she loves, she is subjected to persecu- 
tion, threats of physical and legal reprisals. 

To describe my situation, I might add that 
I have no telephone and it is not possible 
to make a call from a post office. I am de- 
prived of the medical aid of those doctors 
who used to treat me; my correspondence 
is carefully inspected by the KGB and only 
a fraction of correspondence reaches me. In 
the house where I live there is a personal 
radio jamming device, which was even in 
operation before jamming of radio trans- 
missions was resumed in the U.S.S.R. 

In July my wife found two KGB agents 
in the flat. Who had entered through a win- 
dow and, without the knowledge of the 
militiaman on duty, rummaged through my 
papers and erased tape recordings. Illegal 
entry like this, the purposes of which may 
be even more dangerous, has happened be- 
fore. I have not received a renly to a single 
one of my letters or telegrams to officials. 
Two months ago I sent a letter to the vice 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., E. P. Velkihov, and would like to 
hope for a reply. 

The Soviet press, Soviet representatives 
abroad and some of my Soviet colleagues 
during foreign missions, in contacts with 
people in the West who are concerned about 
my fate, in an attempt to disorganize my de- 
fense, assert that I am against détente, have 
spoken out against SALT and have even per- 
mitted the divulgence of state secrets; they 
also emphasize the mildness of the measures 
taken against me. My attitude and open way 
of life and actions are well known and show 
how absurd these accusations are. 

I have never infringed state secrecy, and 
any talk of this is slander. I regard thermo- 
nuclear war as the main danger threatening 
mankind, and consider that the problem of 
preventing it takes priority over other inter- 
national problems; I am in favor of disarma- 
ment and a strategic balance, I support the 
SALT II agreement as a necessary stage in 
disarmament negotiations. I am against any 
expansion, against Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, but in favor of aid to refugees 
and the starving throughout the world. I 
regard as very important an international 
agreement on refusal to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, concluded on the basis of 
a strategic balance in the field of conven- 
tional weapons. 

I do not make it my task to give special 
support to the viewpoint of western govern- 
ments, or anyone else, but exoress precisely 
my own viewpoint on matters causing me 
anxiety. As for the mildness of the measures 
taken against me, they are not as severe as 
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rms of imprisonment lasting many 
dl my friends and scientists—prison- 
ers of conscience Sergei Kovalev, Yuri Orlov, 
Toli Shcharansky, Tanya Velikanova, Viktor 
Nekipelov—nor as the fate of those await- 
ing trial—Aleksander Lavut, Leonard Ternov- 
sky, Tanya Osipova and many others. 

But my banishment, without trial in in- 
fringement of all constitutional guarantees, 
the isolation measures applied, interference 
of the KGB in my life, are completely illegal 
and inadmissible as an infringement of my 
personal rights and as a dangerous precedent 
of the actions of the authorities, who are: 
casting aside even that pitiful imitation of 
legality in the persecution of dissidents that 
they displayed in recent years. Only a court 
has the right to establish that a law has 
been infringed and to define the manner of 
punishment. Any deliberations about culpa- 
bility and mercy without a trial are inadmis- 
sible and against a person's rights. 

Therefore, I insist on a public trial, and 
attach fundamental importance to this. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have no requests for my time. I yield it 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the standing order, the minority leader 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the leader's time 
on this side. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
HAYAKAWA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hayakawa) is recognized for 


not te exceed 15 minutes. 
Mr. HAYAKAWA. I thank the Chair. 


THE AVAILABILITY OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTION RESULTS 


(INTRODUCTION OF S. 3204 THROUGH S. 3207) 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, November 4, while many people 
in our Western States were waiting to 
cast their vote for our country’s next 
President, word was received an hour 
and a quarter before polls closed in the 
west coast States that President Car- 
ter had conceded the election to Ronald 
Reagan. A great many of those potential 
voters turned around and went home. 
Even before that, the National Broad- 
casting Corp., in feverish competition 
with ABC and CBS, announced projec- 
tions that showed Ronald Reagan to be 
the winner in the Presidential race. 

Several Members of Congress may 
have lost their bids for reelection because 
many people, on hearing these projec- 
tions and President Carter's concession, 
failed to vote. Lines formed up at polling 
places simply broke up as people went 
home, they simply dissolved. After 6 
o’clock, many polling places were empty. 
People had gone home. 

One of the most important privileges 
we Americans have is the right to cast 
a vote for our choice of candidates for 
the Office of President. The results of 
that race often have a substantial effect 
on the races for the House and Senate, 
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and the State assemblies, which are 
decided on the same day. The practice 
of projecting the Presidential winner on 
the basis of 1 or 2 percent of the returns 
certainly does not create a climate which 
best insures a fair election and maximum 
participation in the elective process. But 
at present we find the press telling us 
who has won the Presidential race after 
receiving only a tiny fraction of the 
actual returns. 

Part of our problem this past election 
day came from the polls taken by the 
television networks of voters who had 
just finished casting their ballots—the 
so-called exit polls. We cannot prevent 
the press from taking this kind of poll, 
nor can we stop them from making pre- 
dictions based on such a poll. But we can 
keep the press from having access to any 
actual election results until everyone has 
had the opportunity to vote. At least in 
this way, each voter would be assured 
that early predictions are based only on 
conjecture. 

I would like to point out that Mayor 
Diane Feinstein bitterly complained that 
many Democrats running for local office 
were narrowly defeated in San Francisco 
because voters went home early after 
hearing the network projections on the 
President's concession. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN of Oregon, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, also lost narrowly and com- 
plained for the same reasons. 

I wish the news media were willing to 
curtail their own guesswork activities 
and join us in the attempt to encourage 
every voting age citizen to participate in 
the election process. However, what we 
have today is a race among the net- 
works which has overshadowed the im- 
portance of the race for the Presidency. 
This is absurd. 

Our problems this year are not new; 
we first had trouble when early election 
results were broadcast in 1960. In the 
years since 1960 several bills have been 
introduced in Congress to deal with the 
problem, but a solution has never been 
enacted. It is time to wake up and face 
the reality of the situation; it is time to 
enact a solution. 

Because of the seriousness of this 
problem, I am offering not one, but four 
different proposals for a solution. Each 
of these bills provides the means to 
make the results from the Presidential 
race available at the same time across 
the country. I am offering four different 
measures in order to insure that each of 
the possible solutions is given thorough 
consideration, to insure that any poten- 
tial problems are thoroughly aired, and 
to allow the selection of a solution which 
will best serve our country’s needs. 

The first proposal sets an hour for all 
the polls to close simultaneously. The 
polls on the east coast would be open 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., and the central, 
mountain, and Pacific time zones would 
have hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., and 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. respec- 
tively. Alaska and Hawaii, which do not 
fall within these time zones, would be 


given extra voting hours on the preced- 
ing Monday evening. None of the results 
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would be released until all the polls had 
closed Tuesday at 9 p.m. eastern stand- 
ard time. 

The second proposal is very similar 
to the first, but it sets the simultaneous 
closing time at 8 p.m. eastern standard 
time. Our Western States would have the 
option of opening their polls for a few 
hours on Monday evening. Again, no re- 
sults could be released until the simul- 
taneous closing time on Tuesday. 

Another idea has been suggested by 
Congressman Bracci of New York. With 
this measure, election day would be 
changed to the Sunday following the 
first Monday in November. The polls 
across the country would open and close 
simultaneously, opening at noon eastern 
standard time and closing at 9 p.m. east- 
ern standard time. 

This means that they would open at 
9 a.m. Pacific standard time and close 
at 6 p.m. Pacific standard time. 

Since the hours of voting are short- 
ened with this proposal, it is necessary 
to have the polls open on a day that is 
not a normal working day. 

As for the objection against voting on 
Sunday, Representative Braccr has made 
a survey of the matter and has made 
some inquiries of a number of clergy- 
men. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from a 
speech delivered by Representative 
Mario Braccr on August 19, 1980. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

During the early stages of preparing this 
legislation, I was concerned about the im- 
pact such a proposal might have on American 
church life. In an attempt to address these 
concerns, I contacted various religious lead- 
ers throughout the Nation to obtain their 
views. Interestingly, the response has been 
favorable. 

In fact, the president of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference, the Most Reverend John R. 
Quinn, wrote: 

The proposal for Sunday voting is one that 
should receive serious study and discussion. 
I cannot see how it would react negatively on 
church obligations but might rather em- 
phasize the moral aspects of voter respon- 
sibility for all citizens. ... Voting on Sun- 
day, then, could be quite consistent with 
Catholic social ministry. 

An official from the Episcopal Church Cen- 
ter, the Reverend Charles A. Cesaretti, 
responded: 

The possibility of having Sunday as an 
election day raises no problems from a reli- 
gious standpoint. Many States have already 
repealed their “Blue Laws” or had them de- 
clared unconstitutional. Your suggestion will 
cause a healthy debate and that is most 
welcome. 

Regarding the proposal to establish voting 
hours on a real-time basis, an official for the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Donald J. Wilson, wrote: 

There would appear to be considerable 
merit in setting the voting hours on a real- 
time basis as you propose. 

The President of the United Church of 
Christ, Avery D. Post, added: 

I do want to identify positively with your 
suggestion that elections be held on a real- 
time basis. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, my 
final proposal is the most simole. It would 
require that the results of the Presiden- 
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tial race be embargoed until all the polls 
across the country have closed. No State 
would have to change the hours that the 
polling places are open; there would be 
no need to change the day that elections 
are held. There would be no potentially 
unconstitutional restrictions placed on 
the press. Any election officer who re- 
leases results of the Presidential election 
before the last poll in Alaska closes would 
be subject to a penalty. However, the re- 
sults of local elections for State and lo- 
cal offices, the House of Representatives 
and the Senate could be released as 
usual. 

Iam submitting for the RECORD a chart 
which displays the differences in each 
bill that I have outlined today. Each one 
offers a workable solution to the problem 
that we faced on November 4. We cannot 
allow the continuation of the current 
situation when it causes a person to turn 
away from the polis because his vote 
has become meaningless. 

In recent years we have witnessed a 
declining number of the people who are 
eligible to vote make that simple effort. 
This is the only opportunity many people 
have to participate in their own govern- 
ing process. This participation is guar- 
anteed by our Constitution, it is up to 
us to insure that the guarantee is 
meaningful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table which shows the differences be- 
tween the four plans. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE FOUR ELECTION LAW 
REFORM PROPOSALS OFFERED BY MR. HAYAKAWA 


PROPOSAL NO, 1 


Designation of voting 
day Voting hours 


Time of release 
of results 


Ist Tuesday after the 
Ist Monday, with 
additional hours on 
Monday for Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
e.s.t. for conti- 
nental United 
States, with addi- 
tional hours on 
Monday for 
Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


PROPOSAL NO. 2 


All polls close at 8 
.m, €.s.t.; may 


9 p.m. e.s.t. 


Ist Tuesday after the 
Ist Monday, with 
the option of extra 
hours on Monday. 


8 p.m. e.st. 


open fora 
total of 12 hr 
prior to that time. 


PROPOSAL NO. 3 
1st Sunday after the 


Ist Monday in 
November. 


All polls open from 
noon to 9 p.m. 
es.t. 


PROPOSAL NO. 4 


Same as current law At the time the 
(left up to the last poll in 
States). the Nation 

closes. 


9 p.m, es.t 


Same as current law 
(ist Tuesday after 
the Ist Monday in 
November). 


E.s.t.—Eastern standard time. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the four bills, each of which 
suggests a solution to the problem I have 
outlined. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
S. 3204 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
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ica in Congress assembled, That (a) section 1 
of title 3, United States Code, is amended by 
adding the following: 


“TIME FOR CLOSURE OF POLLING PLACES 


“Sec. la. (a) Notwithstanding section 1, 
whenever such electors are to be chosen by 
election, the polling places in such elections 
shall remain open for a total of twelve hours. 
However, all polling places nationwide shall 
be closed at 9 post meridiem (eastern stand- 
ard time) except that any such polling place 
shall not be closed until all qualified voters 
who present themselves at such polling place 
before 9 post meridiem (eastern standard 
time) for the purpose of voting shall have 
had a reasonable amount of time to cast 
their ballots. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 1, States 
which would find it necessary to open their 
polling places prior to 6 ante meridiem local 
time in order to remain open for 12 hours 
may allow such polling places to open on 
such first Monday in November for the bal- 
ance of the total 12 hour voting period. 

“(c) No person shall make public any in- 
formation with respect to the number of 
votes cast at a presidential general election 
to elect such electors prior to the closing of 
all polling places, including Alaska and 
Hawali.”. 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 1 of 
title 3, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after the item relating to section 1 
the following: 


“la. Time for closure of polling places.”. 


S. 3205 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1 of title 3, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following: 


“TIME FOR CLOSURE OF POLLING PLACES 


“Sec. la. (a) Notwithstanding section 1, 
whenever such electors are to be chosen 
by election, the polling places in such elec- 
tions shall remain open for a total of twelve 
hours. However, all polling places nation- 
wide shall be closed at 8 post meridiem 
(eastern standard time) except that any 
such polling place shall not be closed until 
all qualified voters who present themselves 
at such polling place before 8 post merid- 
iem (eastern standard time) for the pur- 
pose of voting shall have had a reasonable 
amount of time to cast their ballots. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 1, States 
not on eastern standard time may open 
after 8 post meridiem (eastern standard 
time) on such first Monday in November 
but shall be closed at 11 post meridiem 
(eastern standard time) until the Tuesday 
next, but the polling places for such elec- 
tions may not remain open for more than 
a total of twelve hours. 

“(c) No person shall make public any 
information with respect to the number of 
votes cast at a presidential general election 
to elect such electors prior to the closing 
of all polling places, including Alaska and 
Hawaii.”. 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 1 
of title 3, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 1 the following: 


“la. Time for closure of polling places.”. 
s. 3206 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 2 of title II of the Revised Statutes 


is amended by inserting after section 25 (2 
U.S.C. 7) the following: 

“Sec. 25a. Notwithstanding section 25, the 
Sunday next after the Ist Monday in Novem- 
ber in calendar years 1982, 1984, 1986, and 
1988, is established as the day for the elec- 
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tion, in each of the States and Territories 
of the United States, of Representatives and 
Delegates to the Congress commencing on 
the 3d day of January next thereafter". 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 2 of 
title II of the Revised Statutes is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 25 the following: 


“25a. Time of election for 1982, 1984, 1986, 
and 1988,”. 


Sec. 2. (a) Title 3, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 1 the 
following: 

“TIME OF APPOINTING ELECTORS FOR 1984 AND 
1988 


“Sec. la. (a) Notwithstanding section 1, 
effective in calendar years 1984 and 1988, 
the electors of President and Vice President 
shall be appointed, in each State, on the 
Sunday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember, 

“(b) Polling places in elections to deter- 
mine the electors of President and Vice Pres- 
ident, held in calendar years 1984 and 1988, 
shall be opened in each State at the hour of 
12 noon and remain open until 9 post merid- 
iem (eastern standard time), at which time 
the polling places shall be closed, except 
that any such polling place shall not be 
closed until all qualified voters who present 
themselves at such polling place before 9 post 
meridiem (eastern standard time) for the 
purpose of voting shall have had a reason- 
able amount of time to cast their ballots.". 

(b) The chapter analysis for chapter 1 of 
title 3, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to section 1 
the following: 

“la. Time of appointing electors for 1984 and 
1988.". 

Sec. 3. Not later than September 30, 1989, 
the Federal Election Commission shall trans- 
mit to the President and to the Congress a 
report regarding the amendments made by 
this Act, including— 

(1) an analysis of any effects which the 
amendments made by this Act may have 
upon the percentages or patterns of voter 
participation in elections to choose Senators, 
Members of the House of Representatives, or 
the electors of President and Vice President, 
and 

(2) recommendations for such legislative 
or other action as the Federal Election Com- 
mission considers appropriate. 


S. 3207 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 29 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting the following: 
“$618. Early disclosure of presidential elec- 

tion results 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to make public any information with respect 
to the number of votes cast at a presidential 
general election for any candidate for the 
office of President of the United States prior 
to the closing of all polling places, including 
those in the States of Alaska and Hawaii. 

“(b) Violation of the provisions of this 
section is punishable by a fine of not to ex- 
ceed $1,000, or imprisonment of not to exceed 
one year, or both.”. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 29, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

"618. Early disclosure of presidential election 
results.”’. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
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tine morning business, that Senators 
may speak during that period, and that 
it not extend beyond 1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981-83 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as I indicated yesterday, it would be the 
intention of the leadership to proceed 
to the consideration of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 119, the second concur- 
rent budget resolution. Mr. BELLMon and 
Mr. HO.uuincs are here, and they will 
manage the resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 119, Calendar 
No. 1003. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 119) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
are only 2 days behind in this matter. 
Last year, there was much discussion 
relative to a second concurrent budget 
resolution. As a matter of fact, the sec- 
ond concurrent budget resolution on 
which we operated during the last fiscal 
year, was agreed to on November 16 of 
last year. 

So, even with all the interruptions of 
the national election and everything else, 
we have been pursuing the matter as 
diligently as we can. 

I appreciate the distinguished major- 
ity leader having brought up this matter 
at this time, so that we can set some 
kind of budgetary levels until at least 
the new administration has had time to 
come in and set its course. 

Mr. President, an old song reminds us 
that many things can change from May 
to December. December is still a few 
weeks away, but things have already 
changed dramatically since we first con- 
sidered the 1981 budget in May. 


A new President has been elected. The 
leadership of the Senate is about to 
change hands. And the course of the 
economy has been anything but steady. 
Uncertainty, radical ups and downs in 
the stock and credit markets, and sur- 
prises on the political scene have been 
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the order of the day. This year, the 
forecasters and polltakers are wearing 
out their erasers a lot faster than usual. 

But some of the most important 
things—the really fundamental things— 
have not changed. For better or worse, 
fiscal policy will continue to make a 
decisive difference in the health of our 
economy. A policy of fiscal discipline will 
continue to be the cornerstone of any 
successful effort to break out of our cur- 
rent economic dilemma. 

In May, we made a bipartisan judg- 
ment that sound fiscal policy must be 
based on spending discipline across the 
board. No intervening changes in the 
political or economic landscape have al- 
tered the basis for that judgment. 

So the Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendation for a second budget resolution 
for 1981 maintains the steady course we 
set for ourselves in May. 

It reduces the Federal share of GNP 
from 23 percent in 1980 to 22.7 percent 
in 1981 and 20.7 percent in 1985. 

It calls for a 1.4-percent reduction in 
real Federal spending as compared to the 
budget for fiscal 1980, Although the total 
outlays will increase in terms of inflated 
dollars, when the effects of inflation are 
factored out so that real spending power 
is measured, this budget contains in- 
creases in such key areas as national de- 
fense, medicare and medicaid, and in- 
dexed income support programs that 
have been pushed up by the course of the 
economy. 

All other spending programs in this 
budget have been cut by a total of more 
than 15 percent in real terms compared 
to the 1980 budget. 

I wish to reiterate that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because while there was some mis- 
giving with respect to the loss of the 
balanced budget that we adopted in our 
first concurrent resolution. We realize 
now that that has been changed in the 
context of an additional percent in un- 
employment, here again our friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
our ranking minority member, was more 
nearly on target. 

CBO in June was projecting 9 percent 
unemployment for 1981 and he was 
cautioning that was an overreaction. But 
even with a part of that overreaction 
when we sat down, the committee did its 
very best to maintain some kind of budg- 
et discipline still tending toward the 
balanced budget if at all possible. In that 
context all svending programs in this 
budget other than those I have just men- 
tioned which are indexed, and defense, 
have been cut by a total of more than 15 
percent in real terms compared to the 
1980 budget. 

Of course, in view of the hopes we held 
in May, the fact that this budget con- 
tains a deficit of $17.9 billion is a disap- 
pointment. But we must face reality. 
Forces beyond the control of this body 
have upset our plans for balanced books. 
And these new budget squeezes have 
come about without the help of major 
new spending programs. 

More unemployment and higher in- 
fiation are among the elements that we 
cannot legislate away. 

Despite the disappointment of losing 
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the balanced budget, however, let us not 
lose sight of the dramatic savings this 
budget achieves. 

A deficit of $17.9 billion amounts to a 
$41.1 billion improvement over the 1980 
deficit. That means $41.1 billion less 
pressure on the credit markets. And it 
means we are $41.1 billion closer to the 
goal of a balanced budget. In the face of 
the challenges we have had to overcome, 
that $41.1 billion achievement is a very 
substantial one. 

Despite the need for savings, this 
budget also addresses the needs of those 
who are hardest hit by the effects of the 
recession. It provides more than $343 
million in 1981 outlays for human serv- 
ices and for programs to ease the effects 
of the recession. 

But the Budget Committee resisted the 
temptation to throw money at the reces- 
sion, just as it is coming to an end. We 
have rejected the call for massive new 
spending that would take hold too late 
to stop the layoffs and would set back too 
severely our efforts to reverse the course 
of inflation. 

This budget recognizes, however, that 
some spending needs demand a generous 
response. It includes a $174 billion invest- 
ment to get on with the job of repairing 
the all too obvious weaknesses in the 
state of our Nation’s defenses. 

This budget makes no provision for a 
tax r<duction at the present time. In a 
few months we will have a new President. 
According to the Speaker of the House, 
the President we have right now would 
veto a tax cut bill. In a few months, we 
will have more data on the course of the 
economy. The data we have right now 
is a collection of mixed signals. The com- 
mittee is not necessarily opposed to a 
1981 tax cut. But there is no reason and 
certainly no need to pick a number out 
of the air and guess at what our future 
needs will be. 

Let me digrsss on the point that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
said the President would veto it. The 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
and I had an opportunity to have an off- 
the-record session with the outstanding 
economic and financial minds of this 
country the latter part of May, the very 
beginning of June, just before adoption 
of the first budget resolution, and the 
sub ect of unemployment was the main 
sub’ect of concern. We had been talking 
about 7.5-percent unemployment for the 
fiscal year 1931, and many of the pre- 
liminary indicators were showing that 
we would be lucky to get by with an 
average of 7.5, that the average would be 
nearer 9 percent. As a new Budget Com- 
mittee chairman as well as a candidate 
for reelection I was dead serious about 
this problem, so I asked these experts: 

Now with all the talk about what the 
projections could be, let me ask you before 
you make that firm projection by the middle 
of July when it was due what can I do and 
what can this Budget Committee and what 
can Congress do now to offset the 9 percent 
unemployment that you see coming down 
the pike this early? 


Specifical’y, I could not go to the elec- 
torate on November 4 and say I had done 
nothing. 

Surprisingly, that is exactly what was 
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recommended. The economists all said 
nothing. They said: 

Senator, what you should be concerned 
about is 1982 and 1983. If you had wanted to 
offset the 9 percent impact here in November, 
the end of this year and the first quarter of 
1981, you should have acted some 18 months 
ago. Your concern now is the business cycle 
in 1982 and 1983 that we not again go into 
a spiraling inflation at the end of 1982 and 
another deeper and longer-lasting recession 
in 1983. In order to offset that what we really 
need after the election is a tax cut on the 
supply side of a nominal amount of around 
$20 billion. It should be a very modest, very 
nominal amount in the initial stage with a 
promise in the future, namely in the out- 
years, 1982, 1983, 1984, and 1985. It could 
grow. But in no event should you be going 
for a stimulus which will start us right back 
into the inflation, for the across-the-board 
tax cut which would go into the mainstream 
of consumerism and defeat any attempts to 
defeat inflation. 


We collect some $281 billion in indi- 
vidual income taxes and if we enacted a 
10 percent across-the-board tax cut, we 
would lose $28 billion revenues. Trying to 
get us into the black, which we are all 
trying to do right now, would be very 
difficult but more than anything else we 
would assure a very violent and long- 
lasting inflationary period. 

So, I say a tax cut now in November 
is not a good idea. Not just because the 
President or the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives quoting the President 
has said he is going to veto it. On the 
contrary, I could not support it because 
it would not be in the country’s best in- 
terest just now, and that is the reason I 
would not support it. 

I think those economists generally 
were on target. I think that none of us 


can really tell, economists and otherwise, 
and we have to do the best we can. It is 
very difficult with big Government, big 


labor, big industry, an international 
economy, an international recession, and 
international cartels in oil pricing, to sit 
here as one little body and twist a lever 
here of spending and a little bit there 
and come out with just the right eco- 
nomic answer. 

But the inflation is of such a lasting 
and persistent nature that all of us 
agree that the first order of business is 
to get the Government back into the 
black. And that is why I want revenues. 
It is not that I am not politic. I believe 
in the size of Government being cut 
back and I would like to go to my con- 
stituents and say, “Look what I have 
done. I have cut back and I have given 
you a big tax cut and we have shown 
those so and so’s in Washington.” 

It might momentarily make a pleasant 
headline, but I can tell you right now 
it does not get us past the inflation 
which is the worst of all tax increases. 
So the committee believes that we should 
wait until the next Congress to consider 
a responsible revenue policy. 

And along that line I would presume, 
as this budget resolution calls for, that 
we will be having a third concurrent 
budget resolution. I would presume that 
at the very first of the year that would 
be one of the things that President-elect 
Reagan would submit. He will have a 
new Congress, new leadership, at least 
in the U.S. Senate, and we hope to co- 
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operate and see that every chance is 
given, not just for his success as Presi- 
dent but for the country’s success eco- 
nomically. So we will be looking at it 
at that time and I hope that a pattern 
is set that can really defeat this infla- 
tion. 

This budget includes a series of rec- 
ommendations for improvement in the 
management and control of Federal 
lending activities. 

Finally, this budget is, in part, a 
product of the historic reconciliation 
legislation each House of Congress 
passed earlier this year. It took courage 
for the Senate to cut back on $8 billion 
worth of spending that was once con- 
sidered immune from scrutiny. It took 
courage to close $4 billion worth of tax 
loopholes. 

If the conference on reconciliation is 
successfully concluded, as we hope and 
expect, that courage will be rewarded 
in a multibillion-dollar reduction in 
the size of the 1981 deficit. With that 
much of a savings at stake, I do not 
think it is necessary to dwell on the im- 
portance of bringing the conference to a 
successful conclusion. 

But I might add and emphasize that 
we have met with the various chairmen 
of the committees. I met with Senator 
Lone in Finance a couple of times on 
yesterday. We had a meeting, Congress- 
man Grarmo and myself, as cochairmen 
of that particular conference. We con- 
ferred again this morning trying to 
prompt and urge the parties to reconcile 
their differences and maintain the prin- 
ciple of reconciliation, that there is no 
such thing as uncontrollables; on the 
contrary, we can cut back if the Con- 
gress has a mind to do it. 

(Mr. BRADLEY assumed the chair.) 

THE BUDGET AND THE ECONOMY 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
first budget resolution for 1981 repre- 
sented the most stringent spending plan 
in recent memory. It not only limited the 
growth of Federal spending; it called for 
$6 billion in savings from existing law. 
And it set the stage for the first balanced 
budget since 1969. 

That balance was premised on a mild 
and brief recession, and the premise was 
not a wildly optimistic one. On the con- 
trary. our economic assumptions were a 
bit more pessimistic on the strength of 
the economy than the consensus view of 
the major private forecasters. 

A deeper recession than the forecasters 
predicted at the time of the first resolu- 
tion—with higher unemployment and no 
relief from inflation—has upset our 
plans for balanced books. But things are 
not as grim as CBO or many forecasters 
thought in June and early July. There- 
fore, the Budget Committee at its August 
markup assumed an unemployment rate 
for 1981 of 8.5 percent, below the CBO 
June forecast of 9 percent but still a very 


-cautious estimate. 


We were also realistic, however, about 
prospects for somewhat worse inflation 
than CBO had forecast. We realized too 
that inflation and high interest rates go 


together. We added more interest costs 
to the budget in our August markup than 


the CBO June forecast would have re- 
quired. All of these forecast changes were 
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within CBO forecast ranges and were 
suggested by incoming data on the 
economy. 

Since that August markup, events 
have not only shown that we were right 
to move in the direction we did. The 
recession that took hold more quickly 
than expected seems to have ended just 
as abruptly. The unemployment rate 
dropped back to 7.5 percent in Septem- 
ber and the leading indicators kept 
rising. 

Mr. President, the Budget Committee 
recommends a consistent and responsible 
fiscal plan that is characterized by three 
fundamental features: Continued re- 
Straint in the face of inflation: a refusal 
to sacrifice sound economic judgment 
for the sake of preserving a balanced 
‘budget; and a rejection of massive stim- 
ulus as a response to the recession. 

Let me summarize each of these fea- 
tures in turn: 

First, we can neither run nor hide 
from the fact that inflation remains our 
most serious underlying concern. 

In testimony before the Budget Com- 
mittee, Charles Schultze, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
summed up the challenge: “There is a 
momentum to inherited inflation” he 
said. “Wages and prices chase each other, 
influenced by expectations about infla- 
tion in the future. Unless some force 
actively works against that inherited in- 
flation, it tends to keep going unabated.” 

It is up to us to exercise that restrain- 
ing force. The public demands it. The 
very integrity of our economy depends on 
it. In the end, all of our citizens—those 
who are underprivileged and those who 
are comfortable—can only achieve a bet- 
ter future if inflation is squeezed out of 
our economic system. 

This budget accepts that responsibil- 
ity. It preserves the spending cuts map- 
ped out in the first resolution. 

The Senate-passed reconciliation bill, 
together with other savings legislation 
already enacted or underway, will elim- 
inate many billions of dollars in 1981 
spending. Each of us has constituents 
who will not welcome those cuts. For 
those who reaped the benefits, poorly 
targeted spending and unproductive 
Subsidies were nice to have. But the 
American people cannot afford such 
plums. We have begun to break the log- 
jam of unjustified spending that has 
been such a heavy drag on our efforts 
over the years to bring the budget more 
firmly under ccntrol. 


As passed by the Senate, the recon- 
ciliation bill could save $500 million in 
child nutrition program reforms, $1.4 
billion in medicare and medicaid re- 
forms, $1.7 billion in unemployment in- 
surance reforms, $800 million through 
the elimination of twice-anual cost of 
living increase adjustments for civilian 
government and military retirees, $600 
million in higher education programs, 
and $400 million in veterans programs, 
plus savings in dozens of other programs. 

I would be glad to discuss with my 
distinguished ranking Member exactly 
where we are on some of those because, 
obviously, it is going to be difficult to 
hold that cost-of-living increase and 
several of the other things that we have 
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been so hopeful of keeping in the rec- 
onciliation process. 

These 1981 spending savings can only 
be achieved, however, through a suc- 
cessful resolution of the current recon- 
ciliation conference. With the good faith 
and hard work that have already been 
demonstrated by the conferees from 
both Houses, we have good reason to be 
confident that success will be realized. 

Beyond reconciliation, the following is 
only a sampling of major areas of spend- 
ing restraint assumed in this budget res- 
olution. All of the savings are expressed 
in terms of 1981 outlays compared to 
outlays for 1980: 

A no-growth policy for EPA construc- 
tion grant, research, and regulatory pro- 
grams for a savings of $100 million; 

Cuts in untargeted public employment 
programs totalling $200 million in sav- 
ings; 

A $600 million savings in water re- 
source projects construction and opera- 
tions, representing a 10-percent cut; 

A restriction of international develop- 
ment programs to current law levels, cut- 
ting almost $200 million from the Presi- 
dent’s request; 

A phasing-out of the CETA title VI 
countercyclical public service employ- 
ment program by the end of fiscal 1981, 
for a savings of $1 billion; 

No liberalization of the trade adjust- 
ment assistance program proposed in 
H.R. 1543, saving $1.3 billion; 

A one-third reduction in general reve- 
nue sharing for a savings of $1.7 billion. 

All told, Mr. President, as I mentioned 
earlier, the recommended budget calls 
for a 1.4-percent real reduction in over- 
all Federal spending. And when increases 
for such key areas as defense, medicare 
and medicaid, and indexed income secu- 
rity programs are factored out, the real- 
terms savings amount to more than 15 
percent. 

Many armchair analysts describe the 
recent election as a popular revolt 
against reckless Government spenders. 
That is all very dramatic. But the truth 
is—under the congressional budget proc- 
ess—the rebellion has come quietly from 
within. We are determined to cut back 
further on Federal spending; but we will 
not be launching a bold new trend. We 
will be sustaining a drive that started 2 
years ago. 

According to the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, per 
capita Federal spending peaked in real 
terms in 1978. In 2 years time, the budget 
process has reduced the individual citi- 
zen’s Federal spending burden by a full 
2 percent in constant dollar terms. We 
have cut back on real per capita domes- 
tic spending by 3 percent while defense 
spending has risen by 1 percent per 
capita in real terms. 

That achievement must be seen in per- 
spective. For more than half a century, 
Federal spending continued to grow in 
real per capita terms. The leadership of 
Congress has changed hands many 
times. Presidents have come and gone. 
The political fortunes of Democrats and 
Republicans have ebbed and flowed. But 
the big spending trend kept right on 


coming, or rolling along, as the song Old 
Man River says. 
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We have already turned that trend 
around. We have to keep up the good 
work. But good work it has been. And 
this budget maintains that positive 
course. 

Some of the spending cuts contained 
in this budget are long overdue. Some 
of them are painful and can only be ac- 
cepted with reluctance. But a price must 
be paid for restraint. In offering this 
budget recommendation to the Senate, 
the committee is insisting that the price 
must be paid. 

The second basic element of our rec- 
ommendation rejects the idea that we 
can hold to the totals of the first resolu- 
tion and keep the budeet in helenra 
despite the forces that have thrown it 
into deficit. 

No Senator regrets the loss of the bal- 
anced budget more keenly than your 
chairman does. But we must live in the 
real world. In the course of this debate, 
it may be argued that we can save the 
balanced budget. But we could only win 
that victory by undermining our se- 
curity or by imposing unacceptable 
burdens on our economy and on our 
people. 

I might emphasize there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the $17.9 billion, that actually 
in budget authority we have had a real 
add on in 1981 over 1980 in the defense 
function of $29.1 billion. We could well 
have gone, Mr. President. substantially 
lower, to just an $11 billion add on to 
that function, and then we could have 
talked about the balanced budget still. 


So the emphasis should be that in ad- 
dition to the desire to get the Govern- 
ment back in the black, there is still the 


eoual desire to play catchup ball with 
respect to our national defense and our 
national security. 

If we hope to succeed in promoting a 
steady economic recovery, we cannot 
abandon the discipline we accepted in 
May. But neither can we pile another 
$17.9 billion heap of spending cuts on 
top of those we have already endorsed. 

We cannot ignore the events that have 
changed the economic landscape since 
the first resolution was passed. We can- 
not wish away the spending rates that 
have developed, largely flowing from 
Past appropriations. And we cannot 
snatch away the protections for the poor, 
the elderly, and the unemploved that are 
built into our laws. It is those pro- 
tect‘ons—unemrloyment compensation, 
food stamps, social security, and so on— 
that have caused thé deficit to reappear 
with higher inflation and unemployment. 

Let us look at the comvonents of the 
$17.9 billion deficit contained in this 
budget: $7.6 billion results from the re- 
cession’s effects on unemployment com- 
pensation and other income support 
payments; $5.7 billion results from De- 
fense spending increases required to let 
our military forces stay even with infla- 
tion and to meet revised spend-out es- 
timates; $1.6 billion results from the im- 
pact inflation has had on programs 
other than Defense; and $4.5 billion re- 
sults from outlay reestimates in non- 
Defense programs and from a few pro- 
gram changes in non-Defense areas such 
as building up the strategic petroleum 
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reserve and boosting support for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to better our balance 
of payments. 

This is a matter of interest, of course, 
to our distinguished ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
because he tried with various amend- 
ments to put caps on the outlay figures. 
We say, of course, the way to control 
spending is at the budget authority level, 
not the outlay level. So there it is. In 
previous years the Congress has ap- 
proved budgetary levels in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and now they have ac- 
celerated those in a revised spend 
outflow. As a result, they have jumped 
some $4 billion upwards. 

We were talking about $153.7 billion, I 
think it was, in the 050 function in the 
first concurrent resolution. We met at the 
White House with President Carter about 
taking care of the pay increase he en- 
dorsed aboard the deck of the Nimitz, 
and also the amounts we thought were 
necessary to keep us current. 

At that time, we pointed out to the 
President that in July, with the acceler- 
ated spending being monitored by our 
Congressional Budget Office and the staff 
in the Senate Budget Committee, he was 
going to have a higher defense figure 
than one that had been characterized as 
“cheating social programs.” 

On that basis, short of the mark, along 
came the $157.7 billion that the Presi- 
dent was submitting, and that was the 
revised spendout course that the admin- 
istration took. And, of course, with the 
increased inflation, we have added an- 
other $1 billion or so to keep in constant 
dollar amounts of appropriations neces- 
sary for those things approved under the 
first concurrent budget resolution. 

So there is $5.7 bilon in defense 
spending increases required to let our 
military forces stay even with inflation 
and meet revised spendout efforts. 

Who is going to come forward and get 
a majority vote to cut defense spend- 
ing? The majority now in both Houses, 
perhaps, or at least on the Senate side, 
would be for even further increases. And 
that is what our new President is speak- 
ing about in his administration. So we 
had to go up at least that amount. We 
could not cut it. 

We could not cut the authorized level 
of unemployment compensation and un- 
employment-related programs. Reces- 
sion’s effect is there and the people are 
there. We did refuse to liberalize and ex- 
tend adjustment assistance to secondary 
impacted industries. But there is $7.6 
billion of spending driven by higher un- 
employment and there is not too much 
discretion there. 

Now iet us look at the $1.6 billion that 
we have with inflation on programs other 
than defense. 

On this point there is some informa- 
tion which should be included. I will ask 
the staff to make a copy of this so I can 
insert it into the RECORD. 

I think one of the greatest misnomers 
that our friends in the free press picked 
up, and we should once and for all end 
the arguments and the dialog, is with 
respect to a tax cut merely amounting to 
a cnt on the increase in taxes. I wish it 
were so. I wish it were so. 
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The idea is that with this inflation 
people ratcheted up in the income tax 
bracket. There are billions and billions 
of additional revenue dollars flowing to 
the National Treasury which are not 
needed, They are just put on new pro- 
grams and you develop & tremendous 
slush fund of moneys to be expended. 
That inflation, in other words, does not 
cost the Government. 

That is false, absolutely false. Infla- 
tion costs the Government just as well as 
it costs the individual. Here is what has 
happened. 

Let us set aside in our minds the off- 
setting social security tax increases. 
Neither side is talking about that in 
this particular discussion. There are 
some $11 or $12 billion on the amount we 
gave. We gave a 14.3-percent increase in 
social security in July and we could not 
pick up five votes on either side of this 
Capitol to try to hold it down to 7 per- 
cent or half of that amount. 

That cost us some $16.8 billion. Now 
we are going to have to put in taxes and 
the taxes are not going to quite take care 
of that amount, as I see it at the present 
time. We are not talking about windfall 
profits, because they are needed to pay 
out more money in energy assistance to 
the poor and the needy and the disad- 
vantaged, put some of that into synthetic 
fuels, put it in these different programs 
around. We are not talking about the 
windfall profit tax when we talk about 
this $85 billion in new taxes coming next 
year. 

Let us look at the some $60 billion 
that comes about as a result of infla- 
tion. What happens to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? You see, the rise in tax burden 
due to inflation—what we call bracket 
creep—is not $60 billion. On the contrary, 
that, by itself, is $9.4 billion. And we 
admonish that there are some around 
within the sound of my voice that did not 
get that bracket creep. I would enjoy 
that creeping up on me. 

The fact is that when you get the 
bracket creep, you get your income in- 
creased. The labor unions, the workers 
of America, have adjustments and other- 
wise, the people in Government itself— 
they have gotten certain pay increases 
across the board, and they are getting 
more money. As a result, they do get into 
a higher bracket. But, obviously, the 
majority of the working people, I believe, 
in this country are not subject to bracket 
creep. I should like to have that bracket 
creep disease catch hold of me and creep 
up on me and give me a little more 
money so I could join the group. They 
all act as though it is some kind of virus 
to be avoided. I have been trying to 
catch it and cannot. I was accused of 
trying to catch it, incidentally, in the 
campaign. I will speak about that later. 
In any event, that is a $9.4 billion rise 
in the tax burden because their pay has 
increased and they get into a higher pay 
bracket. 

Then we have the rise in the tax base. 
This is a broad spectrum of middle 
America coming forward from the lower 
income tax brackets where they are not 
paying any tax, who come in and pay 
taxes for the first time. The total rise 
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in that category of tax receipts due to 
inflation or the rise in the tax base due 
to inflation is $51.5 billion. So we have 
a total rise in tax receipts due to infla- 
tion of $60.9 billion. 


So, momentarily, yes, let us look at it. 
There is a fund so we all say for a 
minute, let us see what we are going to 
do as budgeteers, where we can start 
cutting and everything else. Then we 
look at the particular programs—the 
Departments, the heads, the programs 
in Defense, the programs in all the other 
Departments. First, they indexed non- 
defense programs. The increase in 
spending due to inflation in all the 
effectively indexed mnondefense pro- 
grams is $24.5 billion. We look at de- 
fense and that increase to an amount— 
ascribable, of course, to the defense in- 
flator—of $16.3 billion. That would get 
the same amount of defense we previ- 
ously appropriated for without the rise 
in inflation. 


Then we get the other nonindexted 
programs that cost $4.8 billion. And, 
of course, the interest rates, we see in 
the morning news, has now gone to 
16.25 percent prime, different from the 
interest rate of around 4 percent for 3- 
month Treasury bills. That goes up and 
costs us, before we even have the meet- 
ing of the committee, $18 billion. It is 
always rather amusing, Mr. President. 
We are talking to the reporters, all talk- 
ing about cutting, and they have already 
increased it through inflation $18 bil- 
lion right there. 


We are talking about cutting budgets. 
That just shows now that with those in- 
creases, trying to hold the line without 
cutting any programs, that is a sum 
total of $63.6 billion. So, actually, the 
change in the 1981 deficit due to infla- 
tion is plus $2.7 billion. So the first thing 
that we have to do, when we sit around 
the table, due to inflation, is not take 
some slush fund and divide it around. 
We have started behind the goal line 
to the tune of some $2.7 billion before 
we got a first down. We have to get 
back some $2.7 billion to get up to the 
line of scrimmage economically. That is 
one of the biggest misunderstandings 
that we have, economically, in our coun- 
try when we start talking about our 
budgets. I have the explanation for this, 
but I do not want to belabor the Senate 
any more at this time. I shall try to 
close my remarks and elaborate on it 
further in debate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a document entitled “The Esti- 
mated Effects of Inflation in the Federal 
Budget for Fiscal Year 1981” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF INFLATION IN THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET IN FISCAL YEAR 1981 
Budget increase, fiscal years 1980-81 

[In billions of dollars] 
Rise in tax burden due to inflation 
(bracket creep) 


Effects of rise in tax base due to 
inflation 


Total rise in tax receipts due to 
inflation 
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Increase in spending due to Inflation: 

Indexed nondefense programs 

Defense, increase ascribable to rise in 
defense deflator 

Other nonindexed programs. 

Interest, difference from interest rates 
around 4 percent for 3-month 
Treasury bills. 


24.5 


Change in fiscal year 1981 deficit due 
to inflation 


1 The Senate-reported Second Budget Res- 
olution included this amount to partially 
cover inflation in nonindexed programs other 
than defense. However, the Second Budget 
Resolution did not fully protect such pro- 
grams against inflation. If we had done that, 
it would have added another $10.9 billion to 
the spending In the budget. 

Nore. It has been estimated by CBO that 
in general inflation decreases the deficit by 
$3 to $6 billion per percentage point, im- 
plying that the 1981 deficit would be $30 to 
$60 billion higher without the inflation of 
around 10 percent forecast for FY 1981. Such 
general estimates do not apply to FY 1981 
for the following reasons: 

1. The $30 to $60 billion estimate does not 
include the effect of inflation on interest 
rates. 

2. The $30 billion estimate assumes that 
the Consumer Price Index rises no faster 
than the GNP deflator. The CPI rises 4.6 per- 
centage points more than the deflator in FY 
80 and 1.1 point more in FY 81, and as a re- 
sult FY 81 indexed outlays rise faster than 
the tax base. 

3. The $30 to $60 billion estimate does nov 
include the amount required to offset the ef- 
fect of inflation in defense spending, or the 
amounts by which nonindexed functions 
other than defense were increased to partly 
or wholly maintain real spending levels in 
the face of inflation. 


Mr, HOLLINGS. Mr. President, there 
fs $4.5 billion that results from outlay 
reestimates in nondefense programs and 
from a few program changes in nonde- 
fense areas such as building up the stra- 
tegic petroleum reserve and boosting 
support for the Export-Import Bank to 
better our balance of payments. 

Mr. President, these outlay reestimates 
are particularly annoying to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma and myself. When we 
judiciously, conscientiously sit around, 
go from early morning to late at night, 
break up at 11:15 p.m. and come back 
and mark up and try to hold a quorum, 
working our dead-level best to keep this 
entire thing in line, and we are fussing 
over $100 million here or $200 million— 
we never think it is peanuts. We think it 
is highly important. Then, all of a sud- 
den, we come back and get the econo- 
mists’ reestimates. All of a sudden, we did 
not spend it, but there has been spent in 
the reestimates some $4 billion, $5 billion, 
and $6 billion. In this particular case, 
around $3 billion came out of those re- 
estimates. 

I remember we put $1.1 billion in for 
the Eximbank, an additional amount for 
the strategic petroleum reserve. But we 
are trying to work out a system, not just 
to get better projection but to say what 
we mean and mean what we say and 
have it respected when we try to give a 
very formal and valid approval of that 
concurrent resolution. 

We lose credibility when we come in 
and hold our colleagues back $100 mil- 
lion here, $50 million there, cannot ac- 
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cept that amendment, vote to foreclose 
this and that, then come back and find 
ourselves billions out of line due to what 
they want to call reestimates. 

Mr. President, these unavoidable in- 
creases total $19.4 billion. When we de- 
duct the $200 million surplus in the first 
resolution and also account for increased 
revenues, it is self-evident how the $17.9 
billion deficit came into being. 

But what is not self-evident is room 
for cutbacks. What is not self-evident is 
the impact that a spending cut to bal- 
ance the budget would have on the se- 
curity and well-being of the American 
people. 

One possible scenario is presented on 
page 14 of the committee’s report. We 
could balance the budget by cutting back 
on military operations and personnel, 
delaying procurement of much needed 
weapons, heightening the dangers of our 
dependency on foreign oil by cutting 
back on SPRO, putting an end to any 
program to clean up hazardous waste 
dumps, causing 50,000 elderly and dis- 
abled Americans to lose their SSI bene- 
fits—and so on and so on. At this point, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a breakdown of the po- 
tential cuts set forth in the committee’s 
report. 

I think our colleagues ought to have it 
in the Recorp facing them so they can 
see exactly what that would mean. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

IMPLICATIONS OF MAINTAINING THE FIRST 

RESOLUTION UNCHANGED 

During the Committee’s deliberations, a 
proposal was made to ignore the re-estimates 
brought about by the recession and by the 
most recent data on the cost of programs 
under existing law. The Committee rejected 
that proposal. It would be both unrealistic 
and unwise to proceed as if nothing has 
changed since the First Resolution was 
adopted by Congress. The implications for 
our security, for the economy, and for the 
well-being of the American people inherent 
in such a policy are enormous. 

The following is a summary of the effects 
which could result from a decision to main- 
tain the First Resolution totals unchanged. 
Other, equivalent reductions might be made, 
but budget cuts of the same magnitude and 
sensitivity would be necessary to hold the 
budget to the First Resolution totals. 

FUNCTION 050—NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Reduce defense fuel purchases by 30 per- 
cent in FY 1981 which could reduce steam- 
ing hours by approximately 500,000 hours 
and flying hours by approximately 1,000,000 
hours and could force major changes in 
readiness training. 

Reduce both military and civilian person- 
nel levels by 25,000 which could mean the 
elimination of one Army division and an 
increase in the shortfalls in military per- 
sonnel manning levels. 

Reduction in O&M activities by 5 percent 
which would force significant reductions in 
training, maintenance, supply, and base sup- 
port activities. 

Delay procurement and R&D efforts for 
such strategic and tactical programs as: 11 
ground-launched cruise missiles; 20 toma- 
hawk missiles; a new strategic bomber; Tri- 
dent II R&D and Minuetman III initiatives; 
570 XM-1 tanks; and 2 AEG"S ships. 

A $5.7 Dillion cut in outlays could re- 
quire a $9.5 billion reduction in budget au- 
thority if the reduction were to be spread 
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across the entire defense budget. Any small- 
er reduction in budget authority would place 
the emphasis of the reduction primarily on 
manpower and O&M. 

FUNCTION 150—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Reduce admissions of Indochinese refugees 
from 14,000 to 7,000 per month. 

Reduce Public Law 480 concessional food 
sales by 1.5 million tons. 

Reduce Eximbank direct loan level by $1.7 
billion; if competitive financing cannot be 
found elsewhere, loss of this level of Ameri- 
can exports could result in loss of 68,000 jobs. 

Delay payments of economic support to 
U.S. friends and allies such as Israel, Egypt, 
and Turkey. 

Reject the President's request for increased 
security measures in American embassies 
abroad; currently, most embassies cannot 
hold out for several hours against a mob 
attack. 

Reduce new appropriations for the Agency 
for International Development, the World 
Bank's soft-loan window, and the Inter- 
American Development Bank to one-half of 
the FY 1979 level. 


FUNCTION 250—GENERAL SCIENCE, SPACE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Delay launch of space shuttle beyond 
March 1981 and jeopardize defense intelli- 
gence missions in 1983. 
FUNCTION 270—ENERGY 


Delay construction of the two SRC’s and 
jeopardize cost-sharing agreements between 
the U.S./Germany and Japan on SRC II and 
between DOE/private sector on SRC I. 

Reduce financing of feasibility studies and/ 
or cooperative agreements for development 
of synthetic fuels plants. 

Delay exploration and development of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves in Colorado and 
Wyoming for oil and oil shale. 

Preclude meeting the mandate of the En- 
ergy Security Act to acquire 100,000 barrels of 
oil per day for SPRO. 

FUNCTION 300—NATURAL RESOURCES AND 

ENVIRONMENT 

Slow construction activities at over 100 wa- 
ter resources projects and possibly halt con- 
struction on 30-40 projects. 

Prevent any land acquisition for parks and 
eliminate urban park rehabilitation. (Re- 
duced operating hours at national parks and 
wildlife refuges could result.) 

Preclude legislation to clean up hazardous 
waste dumps. 

Terminate the wastewater treatment plants 
construction grant program. (This would re- 
quire rescinding $3.5 billion already allocated 
to the States and rroviding no new funds for 
the program in FY 1981.) 

Reduce enforcement of hazardous waste, 
clean air and clean water permits by up to 
70 percent. 

FUNCTION 350—AGRICULTURE 

Make possible higher loan rates for grain 
in the farmer-owned reserve than in the 
Senate-passed and Hovse-reported legisla- 
tion. (Since higher loan rates are unlikely, 
this would leave more outlays than necessary 
available in the function.) 

FUNCTION 370—COMMERCE AND 
HOUSING CREDIT 

Discontinue FmHA rental assistance pro- 
grams, eliminate the interest credit program, 
and/or speed up income from receipts by 
requiring foreclosure on defaulted rural 
housing mortgages. 

FUNCTION 400—TRANSPORTATION 


Withhold payments to States to honor 
prior-year obligations (would risk law suits). 

Sharply curtail highway construction or 
rescind funds for roads damaged by disasters 
such as Mt. St. Helens. 

Ensure no room for additional Conrail 
funding which is expected to be recom- 
mended in FY 1981. 
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Affect Amtrak operations and probably re- 
quire 30 percent reduction in service and 
deferral of equipment and capital purchases. 

Further reduce transit operating subsidies. 

Reduce levels for FAA operations 14 per- 
cent below FY 1980 and 16 percent below 
CBO estimates of funding needs for FY 1981. 

Require withholding of payments to honor 
prior-year obligations for ship construction 
which could risk law suit against Federal 
Government. 

FUNCTION 450—COMMUNITY AND REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Preclude about $400 million in disaster re- 
lief and flood insurance payments. (Victims 
of flooding all across the country would not 
receive reimbursement on their insurance 
claims. The Government would have to re- 
fuse to honor its contractural obligations on 
flood Insurance contracts. The Government 
would have to cease obligating funds for dis- 
aster relief—as a result victims of Hurricane 
Allen would not receive aid.) 

FUNCTION 500—EDUCATION, TRAINING, 
EMPLOYMENT, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

Add over a billion dollars for education 
jobs programs to the budget authority levels 
which the Committee deems sufficient. 

FUNCTION 550—HEALTH 

Cause about 800,000 newly unemployed 
people to lose their entitlement to health 
care under medicaid. 

Force about 28 million aged and disabled 
people eligible for medicare to pay, on the 
average, $143 per year more for their health 
care than they do now. 

Cut funding for health services, such as 
community health centers and alcohol and 
drug abuse centers, by 8 percent. 


FUNCTION 600—INCOME SECURITY 


Cause over 1 million unemployed people 
to lose benefits under the unemployment 
insurance and trade adjustment assistance 
programs. 

Cause over 30 million elderly and disabled 
people not to get their social security checks 
on time at the end of FY 1981. 

Deprive about 800,000 people now on the 
AFDC rolls of their benefits. 

Cause about 50,000 elderly and disabled 
people to lose their SSI benefits. 

FUNCTION 700—VETERANS’ BENEFITS AND 

SERVICES 

Cause a cutback in the October 1980 in- 
crease in compensation benefits for veterans 
suffering from service-connected disabilities 
(only a 2.9 percent increase would be pro- 
vided instead of 14.3 percent). 

FUNCTION 750—ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Require FY 1981 absorption of the effects 
of the 1980 supplemental in several Federal 
law enforcement programs. This could mean 
a reduction of: 

225 work years in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigtion; 

105 work years in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; 

90 work years in the Drug Enforcement 
Administration. 

FUNCTION 800—GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Require the Internal Revenue Service to 
overcharge the Social Security Administra- 
tion for the services they perform (the re- 
estimate involved reduced receipts), or else 
cut down on tax enforcement programs. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly, it would be possible to come up 
with any number of alternative lists. 
This is not the only list, but these are 
some of the things that are cut. They are 
discussed in the committee’s considera- 
tion of cuts. We want to relay something 
realistic. We have had all kinds of 
amendments coming in. We get percent- 
age amendments, we get program 
amendments, we get fraud and abuse 
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amendments, whatever it is. I have never 
been able to find just where that fraud 
is that everybody talks about. 

Our good friend, Joe Califano, made 
a statement one time that there was $7 
billion in HEW. That is the worst thing 
that ever happened to the budget process 
because people walk out and say, “Let us 
cut $7 billion out.” 

But where do we find it? What do we 
do? We enforce the law, we get better 
enforcement at the local level. 

I might elaborate on the food stamp 
program, where enforcement is at the 
local level. 

Time and again, we have candidates 
on the trail saying, “I will put them to 
work, not give them those benefits.” 

That is the law today. That is the 
Federal policy today. Whose responsibil- 
ity is it to enforce that law? Do they 
want us to hire the FBI or Federal 
agents? 

I can say here and now, I have that 
one budget, we have 7,700 FBI agents. If 
we had Federal enforcement on food 
stamp law, we would have to add 
another 10,000. 

I had to fight with the distinguished 
Senator, he and I are fighting on the 
same side, to be sure we did not cut back 
1,000 agents at the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation this past year in the budget 
we adopted on the last evening. 

What does it mean? I will get to the 
point. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
over $160 million in benefits given out 
when we look to food stamp recipients. 
They have a 4-percent sales tax law on 
foodstuffs. So, the State of South Caro- 
lina is making at least $6.8 million out of 
that program from their sales tax on 
food payments. 

We go down there and ask what en- 
forcement they have, and less than 
$100,000 of that amount went to the en- 
forcement of the food stamp law. But 
they blame the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
and the Federal Government for this 
giveaway program. There they are. 

Maybe, when we talk about fraud, if 
that is what the Congress wants, let us 
add 10,000 agents and clean that up. 
But we will be getting a bigger bureauc- 
racy and Government. 

I like law enforcement to be contained 
at the local level. I like the power of 
the security, and the public welfare, 
and everything else, at the local level. 
The crimes of murder and other things 
of that kind are State responsibilities. 
So we have tried to make certain we 
did not get into that. 

But I can say here and now we 
should look at this chart. I can see 
President-elect Reagan with those note- 
books. I can feel for him because when 
I got this chairmanship from Senator 
Muskie—and I have been walking 
around with those notebooks for about 
5 years—then I had to start reading 
them in detail. So, let the distinguished 
President-elect now look into those 
notebooks and give us the programs and 
let us not have any more of his political 
cheerleaders. 

I respect our President-elect. I will 
cooperate with him and I will help him. 
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There is no doubt in my mind we have 
a good chance of moving his Govern- 
ment back into the black. But we cannot 
do it by engaging in polemics and head- 
lines and nonsensical talk about finding 
the fraud. 

The way to find the fraud is to en- 


force the law, and the way to enforce 


the law, unfortunately, is more Federal 
bureaucracy, or putting some penalty 
on the States. 

I have thought many times that we 
ought to have a provision that all 
moneys not expended, received as a re- 
sult of this particular act, shall revert 
to the Federal Treasury; namely, that 
$6-odd million that is not being used 
for enforcement, at least bring it back 
to Washington. Maybe that would 
bring economic pressure to have them 
do something at the State level. 

Some of us might be able to construct 
such a list and do so—convinced that the 
Nation would be better off for the change. 
But is there any one list that would 
command the support of 51 Senators? 

Mr. President, let us behave like 
grownups. 

Let us not make believe that nothing 
has changed since May. Let us not close 
our eyes and wish real hard that the 
recession would go away. 

The press gallery will soon see indig- 
nant news releases issued by righteous 
fiscal watchmen condemning their 


spendthrift colleagues for throwing the 
balanced budget away. But we all know 
better. 

We cannot pull out the props from 
under an economy that is expected to be 
in the early and fragile recovery stage 


in fiscal 1981. We cannot make billions 
of dollars of additional spending cuts 
when the cuttable cloth just is not there. 

What we can do and what the Budget 
Committee recommends is to cut the 
de%cit from some $60 billion to less than 
$18 billion. 

What we can do is stick to the spending 
discipline and steady plan for continued 
restraint that will balance the budget as 
soon as it is practical to do so. 

This budget recommendation is a care- 
fully crafted approach to comprehensive 
fiscal- responsibilities. It is not a simple 
thing. It is not the stuff from which 
snappy political slogans are made. Its 
virtues are difficult to summarize in a 
news release—let alone on a bumper 
sticker. 

But this budget recommendation is a 
responsible and measured approach to 
the fiscal responsibilities of this body. 

The th‘rd basic feature of this budget 
is twofold. We have provided for the 
needs of those who are hardest hit by the 
r-ce-sion and we have provided for re- 
newed attention to the need for jobs and 
job training. But we have rejected the 
call for massive new stimulus. 

As Federal Reserve Chairman Volcker 
told the committee, it would be a cruel 
hoax to save a few jobs through economic 
stimulus this year, only to take the jobs 
of many more Americans by provoking a 
more severe recession 1 or 2 years down 
the road. 

We must break the cycle of recession 
and inflation-caused hardship followed 
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by knee jerk Federal spending, followed 
by still more inflation, still more unem- 
ployment, and still more suffering. 

This budget opts for a more moderate 
and well-reasoned approach. It will help 
us br-ak that pointless pattern of good 
intentions and bad results. 

It addresses the needs of the needy 
and creates more jobs for the jobless. 

It increases public service jobs for the 
hard core unemployed by 25 percent over 
the 1980 level. 

It provides for a 20-percent increase 
in the Job Corps program. 

It allows for an increase of almost 200 
percent in funding for child welfare serv- 
ices reform. 

It provides for a 13-percent increase 
in the Headstart program in order to 
accommodate the inclusion of 13,000 ad- 
ditional children. 

It makes room for full cost-of-living 
increases in social security, SSI, railroad 
retirement and veterans compensation 
programs. Those increases total $22.3 
billion over 1980. 

It accommodates full funding of the 
food stamp program, for an increase of 
$1.3 billion. 

It provides funding for low-income en- 
ergy assistance totaling $2 billion—a 25- 
percent increase over the 1980 level. 

It allows for $30.2 billion in subsidized 
housing programs. That funding will pay 
for an additional 271,000 housing units 
in addition to the 3 million units already 
funded. 

Mr. President, the list rolls on from 
there. This budget provides adequately 
for the needs of the disadvantaged. It 
will produce many thousands of new job 
opportunities. But it will not saddle the 
economy with a wave of massive stimula- 
tive spending that can only have un- 
fortunate effects in the long run. 

The economy is not falling apart. On 
the contrary, the recovery has begun. 
But at the same time, inflation has sped 
up again. We must avoid creating condi- 
tions for yet another round of devastat- 
ing inflation. 

TAX POLICY 


Mr. President, this budget recommen- 
dation contains a fiscal 1981 revenue 
floor of $615.1 billion. The only policy 
changes accommodated by the recom- 
mendation are enactment of reconcilia- 
tion, establishment of the cleanup “Su- 
perfund” and an extension of airport and 
airway taxes. 

The recommended budget makes no 
provision for a general tax reduction. 

At the time the committee marked up 
this recommendation, we were convinced 
that the weeks before a general election 
were not an ideal time to consider the 
wisdom of a tax reduction in any form— 
let alone to review the merits of one ap- 
proach over another. 

We were convinced that election year 
pressures would create at least the ap- 
pearance of distorted judgments regard- 
ing the most prudent tax cut policy. 

We were convinced that it would be 
wise to wait for more complete economic 
data before making such an important 
policy decision. 

The election, of course—for better or 
worse—is now behind us. 
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But other concerns remain. During 
this fiscal year, we will experience & 
fragile recovery from the recession. And 
just as that recovery is getting under- 
way, demands on the Nation’s credit 
markets are increasing. With a major 
tax reduction, the Federal Government’s 
borrowing needs will accelerate. And 
those needs will compete with the needs 
of private industry. 

A new increase in interest rates would 
be the most likely result. Surely we have 
had enough of that. And such a new in- 
crease, in turn, could easily slow the re- 


covery down still further before the. 


the stimulative effects of a tax cut could 
take hold. 

Even when the tax reduction became 
effective, higher interest rates would 
surely wash out most of the benefits. 
And the burden would fall most heavily 
on the housing and automobile sectors 
of the economy—the very sectors that 
have been hardest hit by the recession. 

Higher deficits and skyrocketing in- 
terest rates are two ingredients of disas- 
ter. But both can be avoided. 

Serious spending restraint could pre- 
vent a tax cut from producing those ef- 
fects. Successful completion of the rec- 
onciliation process, enactment of ap- 
propriations bills within the budget res- 
olution targets, and other demonstra- 
tions of Congress willingness to control 
spending would pave the way for signif- 
icant tax reductions. 

But until such spending restraint is 
demonstrated, provision in this budget 
for a tax cut would be premature. Until 
the new administration and the new 
Congress arrive in town, and until the 
shape of the economy becomes more 
clear, we are very well advised to exer- 
cise patience and resist the call for snap 
judgments now. 

Now that Congress has decided not to 
adopt a tax cut during the lameduck 
session, we cannot preiudge the outcome 
of the debate that will come next year. 

For all of these reasons, the commit- 
tee believes that the revenue floor should 
not accommodate a major tax cut. We 
must avoid creating room for an exces- 
sive reduction and we must avoid creat- 
ing obstacles to a joint congressional- 
Presidential effort to construct an ap- 
propriate, consistent economic and fis- 
cal policy. 

THE CREDIT BUDGET 

The credit budget totals recommended 
by the committee are $68.3 billion for 
direct loans, $75.1 billion for primary 
loan guarantees, and $53.1 billion for 
secondary loan guarantees. 

These totals are based on the admin- 
istration’s July estimates of credit activi- 
ties adjusted to accommodate student 
loan programs at the level in the Senate- 
paesed higher education authorization 

These targets are based on the admin- 
istration’s estimates of fiscal year 1981 
credit activities and are exrected to 
accommodate the demand for these pro- 
grams in the coming year. The only 
adjustment made by the Budget Com- 
mittee was to accommodate student loan 
programs at the level in the Senate- 
passed higher education reauthorization. 
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For the first time this year, the Con- 
gress established targets for Federal 
credit activity in the budget resolution. 
This includes both loan and loan guar- 
antee programs. In addition, the first 
resolution contained “sense of the Con- 
gress” language calling on the President 
and Congress to limit, through the ap- 
propriations process, the on- and off- 
budget credit activity of the Federal 
Government to the levels specified in the 
resolution. 

This latter provision was intended to 
encourage containment of those credit 
activities—including those of the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank—for which the 
administration had not proposed spe- 
cific limitations in appropriations bills. 

After enactment of the first concur- 
rent resolution, the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee established a Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Control of Federal Credit to 
evaluate the credit budget. 

Chaired by Senator Merzensaum, the 
special subcommittee requested infor- 
mation from Federal agencies on credit 
and held a series of hearings in order to 
build a base of information from which 
to formulate recommendations for im- 
proving congressional control over credit 
activities. 

In addition, the subcommittee moni- 
tored congressional action on this sys- 
tem of credit control. 

In action on the second budget res- 
olution, the committee adopted three 
recommendations made by the special 
subcommittee. 

First, the committee recommends con- 
tinuation of credit targets like those in 
the first resolution. The committee does 
not recommend at this time that the 
Congress set binding ceilings on credit 
programs. 

Second, the committee recommends 
that the aggregate targets be broken 
down into functional totals and into pri- 
mary and secondary guarantees. 

Breaking down the aggregate targets 
will permit comparison of direct spend- 
ing, tax expenditures and credit activi- 
ties within each function. 

Third, the committee recommends 
continuation of the “sense of the Con- 
gress” language in the first resolution, 
calling upon the President and the Con- 
gress to limit on- and off-budget credit 
activities through the appropriations 
process. 

The committee also has taken two ac- 
tions recommended by the special sub- 
committee which will facilitate further 
development of the credit budget in the 
next Congress. First, we have requested 
the CBO to integrate a system for re- 
porting and tracking legislation author- 
izing and appropriating loan guarantees 
into the regular congressional budget 
scorekeeping process. Second, we have 
requested assistance from the OMB in 
establishing a standard definition of de- 
faults. 

The committee believes that these and 
other followup actions will allow us to 
move toward greater congressional con- 
trol of credit activities. 

BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 

Mr. President, the following is a break- 

down of budget highlights within the 
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four major categories of Federal spend- 
ing programs. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The committee’s recommendation for 
national defense spending preserves the 
commitment to a much-needed en- 
hancement of our military capabilities 
that we made in May. Congress has rec- 
ognized that a significant real increase 
is needed to counterbalance Soviet mil- 
itary improvements. 

To keep us moving in that direction, 
the committee recommends $173.6 billion 
in budget authority and $159.4 billion in 
outlays for fiscal 1981. 

Military pay and compensation bene- 
fits in the form of an 11.7-percent pay 
raise for our military personnel and the 
Nunn-Warner benefits package have 
been enacted by Congress and must be 
budgeted for. 

This budget accommodates those ini- 
tiatives, along with the accelerated level 
of procurement, R. & D., operations and 
maintenance, and training activities 
that are necessary to maintain an ef- 
fective and reliable fighting force. 

For the International Affairs function, 
the recommended budget provides $24.2 
billion in budget authority and $10.6 
billion in outlays. 

As compared to the first budget reso- 
lution, a small cut is proposed for inter- 
national development assistance. Also, 
greater-than-anticipated disbursements 
by the Export-Import Bank have pro- 
duced a $1 billion increase in outlays. 

These outlays result from the Bank’s 
support of fast-disbursing commercial 
jet aircraft sales and from reduced sup- 
port for slower disbursing programs 
such as nuclear reactor exports. 

This budget makes room for full on- 
budget treatment of the President’s re- 
quest for Eximbank’s long-term financ- 
ing of American exports, rather than 
burying it off-budget. This accounts for 
the increase in budget authority over 
the first resolution. 

The committee’s recommendation as- 
sumes that Eximbank will provide $5.4 
billion in direct loans, rather than the 
President’s request for $44 billion in 
direct loans plus $1 billion of off-budget 
financing by the Treasury. 

The committee continues to oppose 
new off-budget financing while support- 
ing a competitive position for American 
exports. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 

This budget is generous in its em- 
phasis on human resources programs. 
More than half of the outlays in this 
budget—54 percent—are spent on these 
programs. 

Fiscal 1981 totals for human resources 
programs are $376.2 billion in budget 
authority and $343.4 billion in outlays. 

But this budget also recognizes the 
need for spending restraint in human 
resources as well as in other programs. 
Most of the savings to be achieved 
through the reconciliation process—$2.9 
billion in budget authority and $5.3 bil- 
lion in outlays—are in human resources 
programs. 

In the area of education, training, 
employment, and social services, the 
committee recommends funding of a new 
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initative to provide basic employment- 
oriented education and training for dis- 
advantaged youths to combat high un- 
employment, particularly among minor- 
ity youth. 

The committee also recommends suffi- 
cient funding increases to allow for ex- 
pansion of the Job Corps, and to partially 
compensate for inflation in employment 
and training programs targeted on the 
chronically unemployed. 

The committee recommendation also 
assumes substantial reforms in student 
loan programs for higher education. 
Many of these reforms have since been 
enacted in H.R. 5192. Other increases 
recommended by the committee are full 
funding for the title XX program, which 
provides social services to the poor, and 
an increase in funding for child welfare 
services. 

Also recommended are increases in 
funding to fully compensate social serv- 
ices and nutrition programs for the el- 
derly against inflation. 

The committee continues to assume the 
major savings in programs of lower prior- 
ity which were assumed in the Senate- 
passed first budget resolution, including 
termination of the Young Adult Conser- 
vation Corps in fiscal 1981, and a phas- 
ing out of the CETA title VI countercy- 
clical public service employment program 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

In the area of health, the committee 
recommendation assumes the enactment 
of legislation that would provide im- 
proved health care services under medic- 
aid to over 12 million low-income chil- 
dren. Funding to expand medicare bene- 
fits and services beginning in fiscal 1982 
is also assumed. 

Countering these program increases 
are substantial savings through medi- 
care and medicaid reimbursement re- 
forms which were included in the Senate- 
passed reconciliation bill. 

The committee also assumes one-half 
the reductions proposed by the President 
in funding for health education programs 
that do not adequately address current 
and projected health manpower short- 
ages. 

For income security, the committee 
continues to recommend enactment of 
reforms to make the railroad retirement 
program solvent. as provosed by the Pres- 
ident. Full benefits and cost-of-living in- 
creases are assumed for social security 
recipients. 


The committee also recommends en- 
actment of reforms in the civil service 
retirement programs. 


The committee recommends full fund- 
ing for the food stamp program at the 
CBO-projected level of $10.5 billion. 

The committee continues to assume 
substantial savings in child nutrition 
programs which have been passed by the 
Senate and by the House in the reconcil- 
iation bill. Unlike the House, the Senate 
assumes that these changes will be made 
permanent. 

The committee recommends funding 
for the low-income energy assistance pro- 
gram at a level of $2 billion in fiscal 1981. 
This represents a 25-percent increase 
over the fiscal 1980 level. 


For veterans’ benefits and services, the 
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committee recommendation assumes a 
14.3-percent cost-of-living increase for 
disability compensation benefits. This in- 
crease has been enacted since the com- 
mittee reported this budget resolution. 

The committee also assumes enact- 
ment of a new and improved GI bill pro- 
gram to attract more enlistees of higher 
quality to the Armed Forces. Also as- 
sumed are various reductions in veterans’ 
education programs which were part of 
the Senate-passed reconciliation bill, and 
which have since been enacted into law. 

The committee recommendation as- 
sumes the enactment of legislation re- 
quiring private health insurers to reim- 
burse the VA for medical treatment pro- 
vided to insured veterans for non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

The committee recommendation also 
assumes legislation eliminating certain 
dental benefits. Savings from these pro- 
posals will not be realized until fiscal 
1982. These proposals were assumed for 
fiscal 1981 in the first budget resolution 
and in the President’s budget. 

COMMERCE AND COMMUNITY DIVELOPMENT 


For programs involving commerce and 
community development, the committee 
recommends $49.9 billion in budget au- 
thority and $45.3 billion in outlays for 
fiscal year 1981. 

For commerce and housing credit, the 
first and second budget resolution policy 
assumptions are identical. The commit- 
tee recommendation generally assumes 
continued support for existing housing 
and thrift insurance programs at a cur- 
rent law level, but would allow an infia- 
tion allowance to maintain the fiscal year 
1980 level of reservations for the section 
202 program of housing for the elderly 
and handicapped. 


The recommendation, like the first 
budget resolution, assumes a reduction 
of $500 million below the level of the 
President’s January request in subsidies 
for the Postal Service. For the remaining 
programs in this area, the recommenda- 
tion is the current law level. 


For transportation, the recommenda- 
tion is similar to the first resolution in 
most areas and continues to assume sig- 
nificant savings through enactment of 
a reconciliation bill. 


As in the first resolution, recommended 
highway funding levels reflect fiscal year 
1981 outlay savings as a result of con- 
gressional action to reduce fiscal year 
1980 highway obligations. Savings in 
budget authority of $300 million for 
highway programs are recommended, 
consistent with the Senate’s reconcilia- 
tion bill. Funding levels continue to pro- 
vide for highway spending priorities, 
especially safety-related construction 
and roads damaged by disasters such as 
Mount St. Helens. 


For railroads, air and other transpor- 
tation, the recommendation is unchanged 
from the first resolution. Funding levels 
are adequate to support the present Am- 
trak system, but reflect outlay savings 
from enacted legislation which prohibits 
Amtrak's use of cavital grants to reduce 
indebtedness. Funding levels for airport 
development programs would permit 
modest increases over fiscal 1980 levels, 
but reflect reductions from the Senate- 
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passed bill expected through reconcilia- 
tion. 

The recommendation proposes to re- 
strain Federal aid for mass transit to 
levels in the Senate-passed first budget 
resolution. For discretionary capital 
grants, the reduced funding level should 
be adequate to permit the completion of 
operable segments of rail transit con- 
struction and extension projects cur- 
rently underway. The committee notes 
that the recommended funding levels 
still represent an outlay increase in mass 
transit spending of more than 250 per- 
cent since fiscal year 1975. 

As in the first resolution, the recom- 
mendation for community and regional 
development refiects the high priority 
that Congress attaches to Federal as- 
sistance to encourage economic develop- 
ment, while at the same time staying 
with the budgetary restraint necessary 
to control inflation. The recommendation 
continues to assume funding restraint 
for community development block 
grants, urban development action grants, 
section 312 rehabilitation loans, and re- 
gional development programs. Funding 
for the proposed economic development 
administration development finance pro- 
gram could be accommodated at the 
level of the President’s budget request. 

The recommendation would accommo- 
date funding for SBA disaster loans 
based upon the usual assumption of CBO 
estimates for a normal disaster year. 
Because of the enactment of Public Law 
96-302, the recommendation assumes 
that most agricultural disaster lending 
would be carried out through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. After the sec- 
ond resolution was reported, the admin- 
istration requested an additional 
appropriation of $1.3 billion becausé 
agricultural losses due to the summer 
drought, which began before the enact- 
ment of Public Law 96-302, can still be 
financed with SBA disaster loans. 

For administration of justice, the 
policy assumptions for the first and sec- 
ond budget resolutions are the same. The 
committee recommendation would ac- 
commodate the administration’s march 
request for criminal justice grant assist- 
ance, adequate primarily for juvenile 
justice delinquency prevention funding. 
For other programs in the function, such 
as law enforcement activity by the De- 
partment of Justice and other agencies 
to control organized crime, public cor- 
ruption, drug trafficking and illegal im- 
migration, as well as prevention of racial 
and ethnic discrimination, the recom- 
mendation is for current law funding. 

For general government, the second 
budget resolution policy assumptions are 
the same as the first. 

For general purpose fiscal assistance, 
the recommendation continues the as- 
sumptions of the first resolution. Fund- 
ing for the local share of general reve- 
nue sharing could be accommodated at 
current law levels. No funding allow- 
ance is provided for either the States 
share of general revenue sharing or for 
countercyclical fiscal assistance. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

For natural resources programs, the 

committee recommends $30.3 billion in 
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budget authority and ae billion in 
for fiscal year i 
OO aie Caiit recommendation would 
allow science activities to keep pace with 
inflation in fiscal year 1981. Civilian 
space programs would be increased by 
about 7 percent over fiscal 1980 as re- 
quested by the President. This would 
allow for the on-schedule continuation 
of the space shuttle development pro- 
gram to meet civilian and military needs. 

For energy, the committee recom- 
mends increased funding above the first 
budget resolution levels begininng in fis- 
cal year 1981. 

The committee recognizes the impor- 
tant relationship between the Nation’s 
energy needs and our economic and mili- 
tary security and, therefore, supports a 
broad range of energy supply and en- 
ergy conservation activities. 

Included in the committee’s recom- 
mendation are the construction of en- 
ergy supply demonstration plants, con- 
tinued energy supply and conservation 
activities, funding of the solar/conser- 
vation bank, implementation of an 
away-from-reactor nuclear waste stor- 
age program, and recommencement of 
oil acquisition for the strategic petro- 
leum reserve as mandated in the Energy 
Security Act. 

During the last year, the committee 
has been encouraged by the decline in 
the level of oil imported into the United 
States. However, the committee realizes 
that continued Federal support of energy 
supply and energy conservation ini- 
tiatives will be required as the Nation 
continues to strive for energy inde- 
pendence. 


For natural resources and environ- 
ment programs, the committee recom- 
mends funding at higher levels than pro- 
vided for in the first budget resolution. 


The committee’s recommendation 
would accommodate higher outlays 
caused by faster construction of water 
resource projects and wastewater treat- 
ment plants, and by flood control ac- 
tivities. The resolution also includes an 
allowance for funding of a hazardous 
substances cleanup fund or “‘superfund.” 
It is expected that this fund would gen- 
erate sufficient new revenues to yield 
a net decrease in the deficit this year. 

For agriculture, the committee recom- 
mendation reflects continued strong 
Federal support for the agricultural sec- 
tor, but acknowledges the improvements 
in farm prices that have occurred since 
the first budget resolution. In recog- 
nition of the improved agricultural 
prices, outlays for farm price supports 
are reduced. 


The resolution includes an allowance 
for initiatives expanding the Federal 
crop insurance program and for increas- 
ing loan rates for grain in the farmer- 
owned reserve program. The increased 
funding levels for agricultural research 
and services assumed in the first budget 
resolution are maintained. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, there are those who 
argue that there is not much point in 
adopting this budget resolution before 
the 96th Congress goes home—that we 
should leave the business of finalizing 
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the 1981 budget to the incoming Con- 
gress. 

But there are three persuasive reasons 
why we should not take that advice. 

First, and most simply, the law re- 
quires that we adopt a second budget 
resolution before adjourning this Con- 
gress. 

Second, all along, the majority has 
been in favor of adopting a second reso- 
lution before we adjourn. And it is only 
very recently that some Members of the 
minority have begun to have second 
thoughts. 

Third, and perhaps most important, it 
is essential that we keep faith with the 
budget process itself. 

Lately, there has been much talk in 
this body about the concept of spending 
control. There has been much ado about 
the need to get a firmer grip on the 
budget. There has been much in the way 
of renewed commitment to a policy of 
fiscal discipline. 

Well, none of those commitments will 
be well served if we allow the budget 
process to wither on the vine. And that 
would be one possible consequence of 
adjourning this Congress without a 
budget. 

Since 1975, the budget process has 
helped restore to Congress the leading 
role in determining the size and shape 
of the Federal budget. The process has 
allowed us to cut the annual rate of 
growth of Federal spending by almost 
25 percent. It has given us the means to 
determine far more rationally where 
Federal investments are going, where 
they should be going, and where they 
should not go at all. 

Mr. President, we cannot risk the in- 
fliction of permanent damage to that 
process. We cannot go home without a 
second budget resolution unless we are 
prepared to come,.back and face the 
possibility of having no working budget 
process at all. At a time when the people 
have so clearly given us a mandate to 
better control the Federal purse strings, 
we will make a grave error if we break 
the tool that gives us our best oppor- 
tunity to sueceed. 

This is a responsible, realistic and well 
designed budget. But more than that, it 
is a vital link in a 5-year series of budget 
plans that we simply cannot afford to 
undo. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator made a remarkably 
good statement. I am serious when I say 
that I join our chairman in the thrust 
of the remarks he has been making to 
the Senate. 

I believe he has been saying a great 
many things that need to be said. I wish 
that more Members were present to hear 
the excellent statement that Chairman 
HoLLINGs has made. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
for the remarkable job he has done as 
chairman after being thrust into this 
new responsibility suddenly upon the 
resignation of Senator Muskie. It has 
been an honor and a pleasure to work 
with Senator Ho.tirncs. I will miss this 
opportunity in the months ahead. 

Mr. President, the budget we have be- 
fore us today will be my last as ranking 
member of the Budget Committee. I re- 
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gret that in its present form it is some- 
what misleading and out of date. 

As most of us know, there were great 
hopes but mixed expectations when the 
congressional budget process began 5 
years ago. For those who expected it 
alone to produce a balanced Federal 
budget, it has been a disappoint- 
ment. The budget process has not 
produced a balanced budget, but 
neither has it served as a launch- 
ing ramp for new spending pro- 
posals as some earlier suggested would 
be the case. Instead, we have learned 
again, what we always should have sus- 
pected—that the legislative process can 
only lead, inform and monitor. It can- 
not force a result which the Congress 
and American citizens support and 
which they choose not to produce. And, 
Mr. President, I submit that if the proc- 
ess has made congressional decisions re- 
garding economics and priorities more 
deliberate—better informed—then it has 
been a successful endeavor. 

I am convinced one of the lessons of 
the recent election is that the voters are 
ahead of the Congress in their desire for 
fiscal prudence. The budget process is 
the best thing we have going in this 
body to accomplish that objective. 

But, Mr. President, the process has 
been more than a successful endeavor. 
For example, it has helped in many ways 
to restrain runaway pension benefit pro- 
grams; helped redesign a costly school 
lunch program; helped fend off large in- 
creases in farm price support programs; 
helped eliminate the 1 percent “kick- 
er” in Federal retirement and twice a 
year indexing of many other programs; 
and pushed for a more rational disaster 
relief and loan program. None of these 
reductions were easy—they all had their 
constituents. But the budget process 
placed them in a context where difficult 
priority decisions could be more easily 
and rationally made. 

I strongly believe that the successes 
Congress has achieved through the 
budget process can be attributed, in 
great part, to the unbiased, real and up- 
to-date budget information which has 
been included in budget resolutions. 
Though the spending estimates often 
change due to unforeseen economic cir- 
cumstances they have never knowingly 
been other than the best available facts. 

When the budget was marked up 
nearly 3 months ago, the $633 billion 
outlay ceiling was based upon an eco- 
nomic scenario with a fiscal year infla- 
tion rate of 10.9 percent, an unemploy- 
ment rate of 8.5 percent, and an interest 
rate on 3-month Treasury bills of 10.13 
percent. As we all realize now, more re- 
cent information indicates that the un- 
employment rate is too high in our fore- 
cast—and some of us predicated that at 
the time—and the inflation and interest 
rate forecast too low. Again, there were 
those who felt this would be the case. 

In the latest month alone, inflation 
was 12.7 percent and the 90-day Treas- 
ury bill rate was 14.2 percent. Unemploy- 
ment, on the other hand had fallen to 7.6 
percent. Economic reestimates alone 
would increase the $633 billion budget 
for fiscal year 1981 by $1 billion at a 
minimum. Later estimates on spend out 
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for entitlement programs indicate that 
outlays for these programs are under- 
stated by about $2.5 billion, unless legis- 
lative changes are made in the programs. 

In light of these conditions, it seems to 
me almost certain that some changes— 
significant changes—are going to be 
made in our budget resolution when we 
get to conference. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. Ap- 
propriation actions thus far, even al- 
lowing for the $6.4 billion reconciliation 
savings which we still assume will occur, 
amount to $2.5 billion above the $633 
billion. Disaster relief adds another $1.8 
billion in appropriations requirements 
above the amount contained in the re- 
ported version of the second budget reso- 
lution. Thus, the budget we see before us 
is already out of date—it is wishful think- 
ing—and is understated by about $7.8 
billion. I should hasten to add that this 
figure does assume passage of the $6.4 
billion fiscal year 1981 reconciliation pro- 
visions the Senate adopted earlier and 
does not take account of a possible $4 
billion increase that CBO informs us 
could occur if various agencies such as 
the Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation or Farmers Home Administra- 
tion fail to sell various loan assets at the 
rate we have assumed in this budget 
resolution. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the $633 
billion spending level is more appropri- 
ate in today’s inflationary and overtaxed 
times than the $640 or $648 billion leve] 
that reestimates would introduce. 
Therefore, I intend to propose an amend- 
ment requiring the reconciliation of $7.8 
billion of anticipated fiscal year 1981 out- 


lays so that the $633 billion of spending 
can, in fact, be realistically achieved. It 
will not be an easy task. Indeed, Con- 
gress has not yet shown the ability or 
resolve to achieve the $6.4 billion of rec- 


onciliation savings recommended by 
Congress first budget resolution. Yet, 
prudence and fiscal responsibility de- 
mands that we try to cut back and hon- 
esty requires that we recognize the nec- 
essity of program and appropriations 
reductions if the $633 billion mark is to 
be achieved. 

What I am saying is that this figure 
is unrealistic unless we accomplish the 
$7.8 billion of reconciliation, which I will 
propose in an amendment in due course. 

Mr. President, this will be my 13th 
budget resolution. Over this 5-year span, 
the budget process has grown in many 
ways. Reconciliation has been shown to 
be an effective and essential tool for 
budgetary control; 5-year budget totals 
are included in the resolution, Congress 
has presented a credit budget detailing 
total anticipated direct loans and loan 
guarantees—and has recommended ap- 
propriation limitations on these totals. 
The monitoring system has become more 
skillful and, as knowledge has grown, 
the Budget Committee has become more 
adept at working with other committees 
in achieving their common objectives. I 
fervently hope and expect that coopera- 
tion and coordination between the Budg- 
et Committee and other committees of 
the Senate and the House will expand 


tial grow, and this certainly is essen- 
ial. 
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Yet, more can be done, and I should 
like to sketch some of my own recom- 
mendations as to areas for further 
exploration: 

My first suggestion is this: That Con- 
gress adopt the practice of budgeting 
and appropriating for a biennium. This 
would make possible the division of the 
session into first, a legislative and au- 
thorizing session, and second, a budg- 
etary and appropriations session. 

The biennial budgeting and appro- 
priations process would greatly reduce 
the work of Congress and lessen the 
load on the executive branch, which 
spends an enormous amount of time pre- 
paring annual budgets and testifying in 
support of budget requests. Any emer- 
gency spending needs could be dealt with 
through supplementals as is currently 
the case. 

Biennial appropriations would tend to 
slow down the escalation of costs of Gov- 
ernment since new or increased spend- 
ing proposals could only be considered 
once each 2 years rather than annually, 
which is now the case. 

Second, Mr. President, I would stress 
the need for greater attention to multi- 
year budgeting. So little of this year’s or 
even next year’s budget can realistically 
be curtailed. Conversely, over time, no 
portion of the budget is “uncontrollable.” 
But, persistent attention to only this 
year’s outlays ignores and diverts at- 
tention from the more flexible outyear 
spending and cost-cutting possibilities. I 
would suggest that the Budget Commit- 
tee’s 5-year spending projection receive 
greater attention—perhaps even be used 
as the baseline for each year’s spending 
decision. 

Third, I would encourage Congress to 
enforce greater accountability for the 
spending decision by requiring outlay 
management by the executive branch 
and monitoring by Congress. Budget au- 
thority is a useful concept—the only 
means of defining and controlling longer 
term budget costs, but outlays should not 
be forgotten or ignored. It is the rate 
of outlay which directly impacts the 
Federal deficit and, in turn, pressures 
on interest rates; and it is the rate of 
outlay which eventually determines the 
need for reappropriations and the de- 
gree of budgetary overrun. 


Finally, the credit budget is a laud- 
able addition to the budget process, but 
the role that the credit budget plays 
should be more fully understood and 
expanded. Loan guarantees often substi- 
tute for direct expenditures and have 
much the same macroeconomic impact. 
They should be compared, on a mission 
basis, with direct spending in the budget 
to determine if overall priorities are 
being properly assessed and addressed. 
In all cases loan guarantees should be 
subject to an appropriations limitation. 
In a similar vein, serious consideration 
should be given to bringing the $20 bil- 
lion-plus of off-budget spending within 
the budgetary framework. 

The agencies are under Federal con- 
trol, are part of the Federal debt subject 
to limitation, impact macroeconomic ac- 
tivity and the credit markets, are often 
used to draw on budget spending off the 
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budget, but presently escape scrutiny of 
Congress as a budgetary item. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have more thoughts on ways in 
which the budget process might be 
strengthened and hope to enumerate 
those ideas before this session is com- 
pleted. 

We should all remember the fiscal 
chaos existing prior to the 1974 Budget 
Act. There was no systematic method of 
matching spending and income. The 
shortcomings of the system prior to the 
1974 Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act were obvious to everyone: each con- 
gressional authorizing and appropriating 
committee would pass whatever spend- 
ing legislation they deemed worthwhile 
without any perspective of overall budg- 
etary constraint or economic impact. 
Appropriations bills, after they had been 
worked over by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, were consistently amended after 
they were brought to the floor, and the 
amendments always added money rather 
than cutting back. 

I recall vividly the time we approved 
on the Senate floor some 18 amendments 
to the HEW bill, a bill which already had 
been dealt with generously in the Appro- 
priations Committees. It is one of the 
main accomplishments of the budget 
process that that sort of thing does not 
happen any longer. We were always sur- 
prised to find out how large a deficit we 
had run up. There was no tracking or 
planning mechanism, and that certainly 
is not the case any longer. We now know 
on every vote whether or not we are add- 
ing to our deficit; and there is no reason 
for any Member of Congress to pretend 
that he or she does not understand what 
is going on on the Senate floor, day by 
day, so far as budget matters are con- 
cerned. 

The deficit was whatever the differ- 
ence was between revenues and spend- 
ing—there was neither a tracking nor 
a planning mechanism. Criticisms not 
withstanding, the 1974 act has changed 
all that. It should be noted that previ- 
ous attempts to accomplish something 
similar had failed. The Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 provided for an 
annual legislative budget. But, after sev- 
eral attempts, the concept was aban- 
doned. In 1950, Congress experimented 
with an omnibus appropriation bill 
which was tantamount to an aggregate 
budget. They did not use this approach 
in subsequent years, however. In 1968, 
1969, and 1970 Congress enacted 1-year 
ceilings on Federal spending but the 
numerous exemptions and lack of an 
enforcement and monitoring mechanism 
made the procedure less than satisfac- 
tory. 

But, Mr. President, let there be no mis- 
take—Congress and the country must 
have a budgeting process. Until now, 
the greatest strength of the process has 
been honesty and precision in a climate 
of bipartisan cooperation on the Senate 
side. It has been a surprisingly even- 
handed effort to control Federal spend- 
ing and reach agreement on spending 
priorities in a world of insatiable and di- 
verse wants. I greatly admire the forti- 
tude and intelligence which Senator 
Muskie and now Senator HoLLINGS have 
demonstrated as they chaired the 
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Budget Committee, and I particularly 
appreciate the support and counsel given 
by Senator Domenic since the inception 
of the budget process. 

I also commend both the majority and 
the minority staff for the highly profes- 
sional way they have approached budg- 
etary matters and for the tremendous 
contribution they have made in making 
the process succeed as well as it has. 

All together, the other members, the 
chairman and staff have made service 
on the Budget Committee both mean- 
ingful and pleasant. 

I commend all those who have helped 
the budget process work as well as it 
does and urge continued and expanded 
support for this essential endeavor in 
helping to achieve fiscal responsibility 
for the country. 

Mr. CHILES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. President, there are two major 
reasons why I think it is important that 
we pass the second budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1981 at this time. 

First, we need to demonstrate our 
commitment to the process by which 
Congress can restrain Federal spending. 
Since the Constitution vests taxing and 
spending authority in Congress, fiscal 
restraint must start here. The budget 
process is not perfect, and I would like 
to see us do some things to strengthen 
it, but it has still enabled us to hold off 
major new programs and achieve signifi- 
cant cutbacks in some areas. 

The second reason is to show our com- 
mitment to a steady fiscal policy of re- 
straint in the face of raging inflation. I 
think there has been too much of a 
tendency in both Congress and the ad- 
ministration to overreact to temporary 
fluctuations in the economy. The minute 
unemployment increases a bit, some peo- 
ple panic and say, “Well, there goes the 
balanced budget; since we're going to 
have a deficit anyway, we might as well 
forget about the pain of making budget 
cuts.” 

We on the Budget Committee have 
tried to avoid that sense of panic. This 
second budget resolution takes account 
of economic and programmatic reesti- 
mates since last spring’s first resolution, 
but it does not add new programs. It re- 
affirms our commitment to the savings 
in the reconciliation bill, and I hope the 
conference committee will soon bring us 
an agreement on those cuts. 

Mr. President, a steady, long-term 
course of fiscal restraint is what the 
economy needs and it is what the people 
want. The Senate Budget Committee set 
out on this course 2 years ago, when we 
moved to multiyear budgeting in the fis- 
cal year 1979 budget resolution. We set 
out a course then of long-term spending 
restraint which would allow room for 
significant tax cuts after the budget is 
balanced. 

It was in 1978 and 1979 that most eco- 
nomic projection indicated that moder- 
ate economic growth and moderate 
budget restraint would produce a bal- 
ance in 1981. In the first budget resolu- 
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tion for 1980, Congress formally went 
on record, promising the public a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal year 1981. Others 
have gone off that track, but we, I think. 
on the Budget Committee have been 
steady. 

I believe that is still the proper course 
for us to follow. When the economy slows 
down, it slows down our progress toward 
a balanced budget, but we should not let 
it change our direction. We found out 
early on in the budget process that we 
cannot control Federal spending in any 
1 year. We found out that 75 percent, 
or more, of outlays are due to prior year 
contracts or entitlement legislation al- 
ready on the bouks. But those entitle- 
ments are not uncontrollable for Con- 
gress. Our job is to write laws, including 
changing old laws that now cost too 
much. This budget resolution keeps us 
on that path of restraint, particularly 
if we enact the laws necessary to reduce 
the future-year costs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a table which shows the momentum 
of Federal spending under current laws. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—BUILDUP OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1981 FEDERAL 
BUDGET (FIRST RESOLUTION ASSUMPTIONS) 


Aid to State 
and local 
governments 


Total budget 


Budget Budget 
author- Out- author- 
ity lays ity 


Fiscal year 1980 current 
law base 
Program or caseload 


560.7 
+32. 2 
+17.3 


100.5 
+3.7 
42.1 


CBO current law 
estimate for 
_ fiscal year 1981... 668.9 
Discretionary inflation 
adjustments 


610.2 
+9.0 


106.3 
+5.1 


CBO current policy 
estimate for 
fiscal year 1981 
(First Resolution). 619.3 


689. 4 111.4 


Source: U.S. Congressional Budget Office calculations pre- 
pared for U.S. Senate Budget Committee, March 1980, Totals 
may not add due to rounding. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr: President, this data 
was prepared by the Congressional 
Budget Office for our development of the 
first resolution. While economic condi- 
tions have changed some of the numbers, 
the basic point remains clear. 

In addition to required inflation ad- 
justments of $17.3 billion, primarily for 
our retirement programs, the current 
law spending base includes over $32 bil- 
lion of program or caseload estimates. 
They include everything from a greater 
number of people retiring onto social se- 
curity, to increased spending on weapons 
systems as they proceed from develop- 
ment to procurement, to more college 
students applying for guaranteed loans. 
While all of those increases occur with- 
out new legislation, they represent real 
growth in the budget, since more people 
are getting more services than in the 
prior year. That is why Federal spending 
keeps taking a larger share of the gross 
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national product year after year, even 
without enacting any new spending 
legislation. 

While many of those increases are top 
national priorities, they must be recog- 
nized as real increases and they must be 
offset by reductions in other areas. We 
cannot hide behind the concept of un- 
controllable spending to avoid making 
difficult legislative changes. 

Mr. President, while this budget reso- 
lution continues our policy of overall fis- 
cal restraint, it is certainly not a stand- 
still budget. Within the overall limits, 
we have made room for major new initi- 
atives by cutting back old programs. 

We all recognize the need to strengthen 
our national defense, and we provide for 
an 8.3 percent real growth in defense 
spending. That is an increase of $29 bil- 
lion of budget authority and $23 billion 
in outlays over the 1980 levels. 

Overall, domestic programs are cut 
back about $12 billion below current law 
levels to make room for that growth. 
However, even in domestic programs we 
have suggested tradeoffs that will allow 
top priority new programs to go ahead. 
We will allow moderate growth in space, 
science, and technology programs which 
provide the basis for long-term produc- 
tivity in our economy. 

By reforming student loan programs 
and cutting back on the public jobs part 
of CETA, we have made room for a new 
youth education and employment initia- 
tive, as well as increasing education for 
the handicapped and disadvantaged. By 
cutting back on duplicative social work 
training programs, we have allowed in- 
creases for nutrition and social service 
programs for the elderly. 

The budget resolution leaves room for 
the full cost increases necessary for so- 
cial security and veteran’s pensions and 
compensation. By requiring better cost 
control in medicaid and medicare, we 
have made room for the child health as- 
sessment program, which would replace 
a poorly performing medicaid program 
for needy children. 


Mr. President, this is the kind of for- 
ward-looking approach to fiscal restraint 
that this country wants. Our people have 
real needs, and Government must play 
a role in meeting some of those needs. 
But we must get beyond the old approach 
of adding new programs on top of old 
programs, especially where those old pro- 
grams are no longer working. We need 
to cut back outmoded or inefficient pro- 
grams to make room for new priorities. 
That is the approach of this budget reso- 
lution, and I certainly hope we can carry 
it out. 


Mr. President, I join in saying that 
this, I guess, is the last budget resolution 
that the distinguished ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) will help lead the Senate 
to, I hope, passage of, and I join in re- 
iterating how much I have enjoyed work- 
ing with him on the Budget Committee 
and what I think his role of leadership 
has played in bringing the Budget Com- 
mittee from the Budget Act even from its 
infancy into its development, and the 
constructive and bipartisan endeavor 
that he has made at all times, I think, 
to see that we had a Budget Act that 
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has some power and some teeth, that 
lends direction to the country in trying 
to assess what our national priorities are 
and how we could live within the means 
of Government to tax the people to pro- 
vide for those priorities. 

I think he has performed admirably 
and given great leadership in propelling 
the budget process along, and we will 
certainly miss him in the Senate. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Florida. 

It is with some reluctance and even 
sorrow that I face the end of my service 
in the Senate, but knowing that there 
will be Members here such as the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
makes me feel somewhat better about the 
future not only of the budget process of 
the Senate but the whole country. It has 
been a real honor to be associated with 
Senator CHILES during these 12 years. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma for his kind remarks. There 
is no more challenging and no more diffi- 
cult task, really, than this budget proc- 
ess. Within it all, we have to have the 
confidence, we have to have the respect 
of colleagues on both sides of the Capitol 
as well as both sides of the political 
aisle. And while it had not become so 
crystal clear, obviously, in the election 
just a week or so ago, the people have 
felt sort of frustrated that no one was 
in control and there was no way to stop 
the spending. 

There has been a move over the past 
5, almost 6, years to bring a balance, both 
to the fiscal approach of our responsi- 
bilities and to the priorities that the 
country would set for itself through its 
Congress. 

Senator BELLMON has contributed the 
most to that particular success. He has 
worked around the clock on this budget 
process very conscientiously. It is with 
that feeling of respect that we all have 
for him that we listen very closely when- 
ever he takes a position on a particular 
matter. 

We are going to miss him. We know 
that. I have talked with Senator Do- 
MENICI, who will succeed him, and our 
leagues on the Democratic side. We will 
go through some trying times. 


Natural resources and environment. 
50 Agriculture. 
Commerce and housing credit. 
Transportation 
Community and regional developmen a 
Education, training, employment, and social services... 
Health z 
Income security_....._____ 
Veterans benefits and servic: 
Administration of justice... 
General government. ._._._._- 
General purpose fiscal assistance. 
interests. or. oe ee 
Allowances. ..._.._--..-_.. 
Undistributed offsetting receipts 


1 As reestimated by CBO. 
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I think the fact that we are able to 
bring this second budget resolution to 
the floor at this time is significant. As I 
say, we are only 2 days off of last year’s 
schedule. We all know the reason why. 

But the fact is we did act conscien- 
tiously. We did hold the line, just before 
the national election, on two very com- 
pulsive political motivations; namely, 
the stimulus program what I have de- 
livered, what I can get for you, what I 
can do. It is nice in the rhetoric to talk 
about hope and disregard the infla- 
tionary impact in the long range; or, on 
the other hand, to talk about how you 
have been brought the Daniel in the 
lion’s den approach, that we have taken 
this Goliath Washington Government 
and cut it back down in size; we have 
given you a tax cut. 

We showed tremendous discipline and 
self-control in rejecting those actions 
back in August. I think that we ought to 
move forward now and do our best to get 
the best results we can—without too 
much change, I think, would be the bet- 
ter result—so that then President Rea- 
gan can bring in his programs, perhaps 
his resolution at the first of the year. 


I have tried to counsel on my side of 
the aisle that we should not try to make 
records, whereby, I was for education, so 
I proposed this amendment, even though 
it was defeated. We could go into that, 
but time is limited. 


We are trying to break our necks by 
Tuesday for Thanksgiving and then we 
come back on the following Monday and 
we adjourn sine die by December 5. So we 
are all fully aware and apprised of the 
fact that whatever occurs is going to 
have to occur in a few legislative days 
here and this is no time for making rec- 
ords or to try to make history and go 
back and find out what we did before or 
afterward. 

The truth of the matter is that if we 
can hold tight at these levels, they are 
not far off from the House side. Actually, 
in outlays, they are only $1.2 billion dif- 
ferent out of a $633 billion bill. So if we 
can get it to the House, where we really 
have to struggle most of the time, and 
hold it there and bring it to a conclusion, 
which I am convinced we can, we will 
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have passed a resolution on both sides. 
Then the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee meets tomorrow and on Thursday 
and I hope by Thursday evening will 
bring the reconciliation process to a close 
there. We can have a conference on the 
budget resolution, perhaps, on Friday or 
Monday and do our work there before 
Thanksgiving. That is my hope at this 
time. 

I would express appreciation, on the 
Democratic side for the consideration 
given to me by my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, because we all believe that in the 
country we only have one President. We 
will support President-elect Reagan. He 
ought to be given a chance to speak. The 
people have spoken very loudly and very 
clearly on November 4. 

Let us do our duty here and bring this 
to a conclusion so that we can clear the 
deck for whatever action is taken by the 
new administration. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Baucus). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the second budget resolu- 
tion, which we are now considering, I 
believe the Members of the Senate will 
be interested in knowing why it is that 
this resolution is some $17.9 billion 
higher than the first resolution, which 
Congress adopted earlier this year, and 
particularly to see where these increases 
have occurred. 

For instance, of the $17.8 billion in- 
crease, $5.7 billion is in defense outlays, 
$1.1 billion in international affairs. There 
is $8.85 billion of the increase that is in 
income security. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing both the amount of the increases 
and the functions in which increases 
occur be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I see 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico, who will shortly be 
chairman of the Budget Committee, a 
great honor and a great responsibility, 
is on the floor. I yield to him. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Oklahoma. 
While I was not here, I say to Senator 
BELLMON, for all of his remarks, I am 
aware of his observations and what he 
told the Senate about the second budget 
resolution outlay figures and budget au- 
thority figures. I commend him for his 
statement. 

Mr. President, I do not have a very 
lengthy statement. Suffice it to say at 
the outset that I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s analysis and I shall contribute a 
few of my own remarks with reference 
to it. 

Mr. President, I oppose the second 
concurrent budget resolution in the 
form presently pending before the Sen- 
ate for 1981. I do so because I believe the 
resolution total for outlays for 1981 of 
$633 billion is an inaccurate and, there- 
fore, misleading figure. It may be as 
much as $15 billion below the actual 
spending that the policies we adopted 
during markup of the resolution in the 
committee will cost. this country. I do 
not rise in opposition because I want to 
add more, but, rather, because the poli- 
cies set forth are going to yield an ex- 
penditure somewhere around $15 billion 
more than that stated in the dollar 
figures for outlays in 1981. 

For instance, on page 21 of the recom- 
mendations of the House Budget Com- 
mittee on the 1981 resolution, spending 
is estimated at $648.7 billion for the next 
year. That is almost $16 billion higher 
than the estimate of outlays under the 
resolution now before us. Even allowing 
for the difference in bases used by the 
two committees, it is obvious that spend- 
ing will be, under the policies adopted 
by the committee during markup, higher 
than the $633 billion used in discussing 
the resolution this morning. 

Mr. President, let me quote from the 
report of our own committee and what it 
said about reestimates, since this was a 
source of great debate during markup in 
August of this year: 

During the committee's deliberation, a pro- 
posal was made to ignore the reestimates 
brought about by the recession and by the 
most recent data on the cost of provrams 
under existing law. The committee rejected 
that proposal. It would be both unrealistic 
and unwise to proceed as if nothing has 
changed since the first resolution was adopt- 
ed by Congress. 


Mr. President, I stated then, when the 
Senate was deciding not to bring up the 
second resolution at that time, that delay 
would cost money. The most recent re- 
estimates used by the House when it 
marked up this month proved that I am 
right. Spending has accelerated, as we 
feared. Now we are so near the end of 
the session that we may not be able to 
achieve the reconciliation that is neces- 
sary to keep the spending down to the 
$633 billion level. 

Mr. President, some think that, be- 
cause we are going to adopt a second res- 
olution and it puts the functional totals 
in and the total figure, by some miracu- 


lous effect, if the figure is 633 but the 
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laws in effect—current law and current 
policies—are going to spend more, there 
is an automatic cut. Obviously, there is 
not. Something has to be done, some act 
has to take place, some laws have to be 
changed. The only instrument we have 
used or attempted to use to do that is 
that, most frequently, we adopt a third 
resolution to accommodate the new 
spending. At least, we tried this year to 
reconcile with a reconciliation bill—that 
is for the year we are in, not 1981. 

This reconciliation bill says certain 
current laws have to be changed and they 
are changed in that bill, thus effecting a 
savings in outlays that is going to occur. 
What is happening now is that we are 
going to put $633 billion in, knowing that 
it is going to be more, but we have not 
provided any tools. The tools ought to 
change the law. There is not enough time 
to change the law or to reconcile with a 
summary type bill that Congress would 
have to consider, no matter how late it 
is. And we would, as a budget committee, 
be telling the institution—and hopefully, 
they would listen and support us—that 
certain things must be changed as enu- 
merated in the reconciliation instruction 
or the $633 billion will become just an- 
other total, which we shall add to as 
things happen in the next 3 to 4 months. 

I think if we had acted earlier, before 
the House put out its budget, which I 
think, again, is unrealistic and, there- 
fore, misleading, we would now be able 
to go to conference with a reconciliation 
instruction and it would be that recon- 
ciliation instruction that would give this 
Congress the real tools to keep spending 
down. 

As things stand now, this is really 
not an honest budget. It is, in a sense, a 
phony budget. It contains numbers that, 
although they have been done with some 
diligence, are really plucked out of the 
air, without the mechanism necessary 
to make the numbers real or binding. 

The situation has changed since we 
met in August to devise our budget. 
Spending, as many of us warned then, 
has proven to be more out of control than 
many of us thought. Note, that these re- 
estimates are not the result of deterio- 
rating economic conditions, as earlier 
reestimates were. 

I repeat, the reestimates are not the 
result of deteriorating economic condi- 
tions as earlier reestimates were. 

No, these reestimates are the result of 
spending that is occurring more rapidly 
than predicted under existing law, and 
that is beyond direct appropriations and 
entitlements. 

If we do not change existing law—if 
we do not have a reconciliation instruc- 
tion in this resolution or similar tool— 
then we must admit that this budget 
cannot be achieved. And, I believe that 
the chairman of the committee would 
agree with this analysis. 

The $633 billion is not going to hap- 
pen unless something is changed about 
current law. For the most part, Congress 
is charged with changing those laws. It 
will not happen. 

There is no longer impoundment au- 
thority in an executive and they are 
not automatic, I repeat, merely because 
a budget resolution has been Passed 
that savs we will not spend more than 
$633 billion. 
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In fact, as an aside, one of the salu- 
tary reasons for passing a resolution, 
$633 billion or otherwise, is that at least 
one tool will be available early next year 
when the last of those appropriation 
bills come running across the Senate. 
The last one, if it is a big appropriation 
bill, will probably break the budget. It 
will break the cumulative total. 

We do not have any authority and the 
institution has not given anyone au- 
thority to go function-by-function. But 
probably, if we pass a resolution, even 
the $633 billion, the only salutary thing 
is the last appropriation bill passed will 
be subject to a point of order. 

I hope it is a big appropriation bill so 
there will be some latitude to have some 
kind of real argument on not passing 
it, and perhaps even forcing changes 
that back up into others to get to what- 
ever the number is. 

But the truth is that $633 billion is 
unrealistic and it is only salutary for the 
reason I just described. 

Now, the situation as I indicated has 
changed. I am delighted to say that 
our good chairman called our ranking 
Republican Dr. BELLMON last year. He 
did that on the economic assumptions, 
not these new spendouts that are un- 
related to economic assumptions, because 
only as to the interest which has gone 
up are the economic assumptions 
relevant. 

We had a very high unemployment 
figure for 1981. Senator BELLMON said 
that would plug in too much money in 
this budget because it will not be that 
bad. It turns out that Senator BELLMon 
and the economists advising him were 
more right than the CBO, more right 
than OMB, more right than President 
Carter and his economic advisers, in- 
cluding Mr. Schultze, because it is closer 
to 7.5 than the original 9—was it 9? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We took the 8.5, Dr. 
BELLMON’s figure. 

Mr. DOMENICI. We went somewhat 
toward Dr. BELLMon’s figure, but we are 
still higher than has really occurred. 

So I believe the analysis I have made 
here has been detailed in Senator BELL- 
moNn’s remarks as to where these in- 
creases, these outlay expectations, which 
are going to occur under current law 
are. 

I voted reluctantly to bring this resolu- 
tion to the floor earlier this year. 

I think most reports supported it. The 
record will clearly indicate we did that 
to bring it to the floor. We did not sup- 
port the policy statements in it, and I 
regret to say I do not believe we will 
support those policy statements here 
again, unless they sre accompanied 
with a policy statement. called recon- 
ciliation, which clearly defines the prob- 
lem in terms of outlay excesses that are 
going to occur. 

I believed that it was faulty, and I 
still believe that it is flawed today. Then, 
I had hoped we would make room for 
a tax cut, which seems inevitable in 
1981. I had hoped we would have rec- 
onciliation to cut spending by chang- 
ing presently enacted laws. I contended 
then, as I do now, that spending is 
nearly out of control and that the basic 
laws of this land must be changed if 
we are to once again control the vora- 
cious appetite of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. This new budget—a budget that 
ignores the effect of Government pro- 
gram spending—shows most dramati- 
cally how entitlements and similar pro- 
grams in the budget are driving Federal 
spending beyond our control and expec- 
tations. 

Next year we will move in this body, 
I hope, to change laws so that we can 
control more of Federal spending. But, 
right now we have the chance to begin 
that long-overdue process. By chang- 
ing this resolution to reflect reality— 
the reality of new spending reestimates— 
and by then cutting back through the 
tool of reconciliation, we can get a head- 
start on the long, and painful, process 
of restoring control to the budget. 

But, if we fail to take these steps here 
today, we will be defrauding the Ameri- 
can people and playing games with the 
Federal budget. Our legacy from this 
Congress will be a larger deficit than 
this resolution predicts, and more spend- 
ing that the resolution admits. That 
seems an unwise legacy to leave the 
American people—who have so dra- 
matically spoken for change this month. 

I have no doubts. We talk about a new 
mandate, new expectations, a new 
President, new ideas. I have no doubt 
our new President. will send us recom- 
mendations to trim this budget. 

I hope everyone understands that we 
know there are no authorities vested in 
him, there is no impoundment even of a 
specific nature, that while we will be 
able to administratively cut, adminis- 
tratively indicate where programs are 
controllable, they will control them, no- 
body ought to expect we will not get 
recommendations that clearly require 
we change laws, that we alter the cur- 
rent laws of this land, if we bring this 
under control. 

So I think we ought to honestly assess 
our own laws. That is what a reconcilia- 
tion amendment is, that I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma will 
offer. I will wholeheartedly join him. 

I hope the present majority will let us 
vote on that. It would be a clear indica- 
tion that we understand the nature of 
the problem that it is of our own making, 
and that it requires that we act. Nobody 
is going to act for us. That is what rec- 
onciliation would actually do. 

I thank the ranking Republican and 
the chairman for yielding time to the 
Senator from New Mexico. I look for- 
ward to the conference in the waning 
days, and next year, hopefully, working 
with the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I am looking forward 
to working with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. He has been in the 
Senate and has worked very diligently. 
He knows the budget. 

I know what he means when he says 
he has a feeling that his figure of $633 
billion could be exceeded. 

But I am sure he does not contend that 
what we did was phony. We had up- 
and-down votes. 

What we tried our best to do is that 
we were talking about this one particular 
subject, the $8.5 billion. Any time that 
we consider 1 percent of additional un- 
employment, immediately in our minds, 
is almost a $30 billion add-on to the 
deficit. 

Twenty billion dollars or a bit more of 
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income tax revenues is lost and then the 
spend-out of trade adjustment assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation, in- 
creased food stamps, and the other un- 
employment related programs are some- 
how always increased, as well as claims 
for medicare and medicaid. So we 
thought hard about that. Rather than 
taking the 9 percent unemployment, for 
example, we took 8.5 percent. 

It could be that Dr. BELLMON 
was more right than either of the 
groups—the economists or the commit- 
tee itself. It could be more nearly the 
8 percent level or, rather, 0.5 percent 
less of unemployment and 0.5 percent 
less that is necessary to take care of 
unemployment compensation, trade ad- 
justment assistance, food stamps, and 
down the line. In that regard, spending 
would be a little lower figure. 

On the other hand, these technical re- 
estimates come out of the Congressional 
Budget Office. I am going to be working 
with my new chairman, Senator DOME- 
nici; and if he has a scheme and a mode 
to make sure that we do not get these 
reestimates, I will go along with him. 

I really do not wonder too much about 
a record we make here, with respect to 
President-elect Reagan, whether he is 
going to make it or otherwise. I hope he 
is going to make it; because if he does, 
we are all going to win. If he does not 
make it, it will not make any difference 
what we said back in November, before 
he took office. It sounds good for us in 
public office from time to time, but I 
think he has a chance. 

It is going to be a tough thing, and it 
is not going to be this budget resolution. 
What it is going to be, in essence, is how 
he approaches his tax cut, whether he 
minimizes it, whether he restricts it to 
the supply side, or whether he tries to 
increase it even further. 


The Senator from New Mexico and I 
have talked about the spend-outs, but 
it is not just the reestimates. I under- 
stand that now there are further 
amounts they would like to spend on 
defense, and I have tried to hold the 
line. 

At 3 o'clock today, in 15 minutes, 
there will be a hearing before the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee for 
a $1.5 billion add-on for a rapid deploy- 
ment force. I have withstood that, be- 
cause in the Defense Subcommittee 
markup on appropriations, we have 
fairly well filled out the authorizing 
and the authorizing bill. I think we have 
in there $163.4 billion. We came right 
up to that point, including the pay 
raise and buying equipment—tanks, 
planes, and so forth. So $1.5 billion, if 
it is necessary to accommodate it now, 
we will have to increase this 050 figure. 


So we have some decreases as to 
which some could come to the floor and 
legitimately say, “Let’s take this out.” 
But the Senator from New Mexico and 
I know that those reestimates might be 
used for part of the cushion to stay 
within the $633 billion. 

It was the Domenici-Hollings amend- 
ment that had the 5 percent add-on for 
defense in the Budget Committee. So 
the Senator from New Mexico and I 
have been working on the same side of 
the street on national defense, but I 
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do not think we should increase it an- 
other $1.5 billion. 

I believe that the new administration 
should look at this particular budget, 
as well as all the other budgets, realiz- 
ing that we have a $29.1 billion add-on 
in budget authority, 1981 over 1980. 

I counter this by asking, why come 
here in November, around Thanksgiving 
day, when we had the Afghanistan situ- 
ation last December, a year ago, and all 
of a sudden start deploying a rapid de- 
ployment force? We found $4 billion the 
previous summer in accelerated spend- 
ing from former years. We have not had 
any real hearing on both sides, and we 
cannot debate that further. I have re- 
sisted it and will resist it on this floor 
if someone tries to add those amend- 
ments. 

So we are back down to the bottom 
line, and the bottom line is that the 
concurrent budget resolution process is 
nothing more than a discipline, and the 
bottom line is that of maintaining that 
discipline, come what may. Reconcilia- 
tion is a limited economic or budgetary 
tool. 

I stated at the time we had the 86-to- 
0 vote on the reconciliation of about 
$10 billion that we were working dili- 
gently. I stated at that time that you 
could not force feed the legislator. You 
could not go to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance and tell him 
what he is going to do, or tell the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, or tell the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs or 
any of the others. 


On the contrary, those matters will 
have to come from. within. If they do 
come from the budget side, we will have 
to work with them and persuade and 
make sure of their commitment ahead 
of time, if we are going to call it recon- 
ciliation. 


The Senator from New Mexico and I 
are the ranking members now. As chair- 
man, I can propose a budget cut, and I 
tried. But it is the orderly process of 
give and take and compromise and, ulti- 
mately, of maintaining discipline. 


I know that Senator BELLMON will re- 
turn to the Chamber soon with a record 
he wants to make. I hope he will not per- 
sist in making the point as to a vote on 
the situation. While we had the votes 
to cut the budget, we did not get into 
reconciliation. We have not been able to 
consider it with the committees. 


I know what I have been going 
through. For one, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee felt very badly that 
what they wanted to do on the House 
side was to talk only about tax spending 
and not tax saving. He thought that if 
he got it compromised, those items be- 
tween the House and the Senate, they 
would get up from the table and leave 
him. He is a pretty clever and cogent 
negotiator, and he said, “Wait a minute. 
I stop.” We finally got Chairman GIAIMO 
to agree that was not good and that we 
should be talking about tax savings, so 
he came back. Then, the staff could not 
get together. 

So we have been trying to get these 
things worked out. We had an 86-to-0 
vote, and still are having difficulties, 
which sort of emphasizes the limited too] 
of reconciliation. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. I could not agree 
more with the Senator's assessment, 
when we consider all the resources we 
have put into CBO, as well as the execu- 
tive branch with OMB. Imagine how far 
they must be off in trying to give us 
2-, 3-, and 4-year projections, which we 
all know we need to develop an economic 
game plan. I could not agree more that 
it is absolutely ridiculous to have little 
sheets being passed around, stating that 
one of these expert offices has a new esti- 
mate of the spend-out in the military 
function or in 750. We have to solve 
that; and when the Senator from South 
Carolina said we are going to work on 
it, I believe we are. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We should. 

I have the greatest respect for Presi- 
dent Carter. He came around on defense 
and ended up supporting it, and I sup- 
ported him. However, back in June, at 
the time he had become committed to 
support for the Nunn-Warner pay bene- 
fits, there was a conference at the White 
House at which it was reported that the 
add-ons for defense constituted a cheat- 
ing of the social programs and that we 
could not spend any more of this de- 
fense money. 

At that time, we had $153.7 billion. 
Chairman Grarmo and I met at the White 
House with the Director of the OMB, Mr. 
McIntyre. We were talking about this 
same defense figure, and I was trying to 
counsel with the President. I said to 
him, “After all, you are saying that this 
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figure is too high, and in 6 weeks, by 
the middle of July’’"—I think we adopted 
it on June 12—“you are going to come 
with a higher figure.” 

So help me, in August he came out 
with a figure of $157.4 billion or so in- 
stead of $153.7 billion, which was about 
$4 billion more than he was talking 
about as being too high. 

There was the President of the United 
States and the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget $3 billion to 
$4 billion off within a 6-weeks’ time in 
a very formal conversation with the 
chairman of the House Budget Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Senate 
Budget Committee. That is very distress- 
ing to me. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That was supported 
on the basis that was a reassessment of 
the spending under current law. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. There the Senator 
goes. That is right. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That was of $4 billion. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. It came 
to about $4 billion. 

We were even up a little more. We had 
to add on inflation. We are now at $159.4 
billion, I think it is, something like that 
in the 050 function. 

So Senator Domenicr and I when we 
went in there to try to hold that balanced 
budget then we had the President finally 
come in with even a higher figure than 
us. We had to even go higher than him 
to keep the program at the level adopted 
in the first concurrent resolution. 
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This is not an easy task. One of the 
biggest culprits is one of the reassess- 
ment that sets the Senator and me off 
and totally destroys our credibility when 
we are working conscientiously out here 
to fashion a discipline. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, I wonder if 
he will just yield 2 additional minutes 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I have 
a list of reestimates just to show the Sen- 
ate where some of these numbers come 
from found in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on the Budget rec- 
ommendations for the second concurrent 
resolution for this year dated November 
10, 1980, pages 277, 278, and 279, includ- 
ing the major differences between the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
second budget resolution function by 
function. 

In a nutshell, $648.7 billion is what 
they estimate to be the outlays, and we 
are here today, just to recall, where we 
are saying $633 billion. My arithmetic 
says that is $15.7 billion off that rees- 
timate that the House of Representatives 
has made using the best available infor- 
mation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
list to which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MAJOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HOUSE AND SENATE SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION—BY FUNCTION 


{In millions of dollars} 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


Senate-reported resolution 


Transportation. 


+1, 550 


633, 000 
—700 


050 Nawonal defense.. Senate lower highways and no reestimate...___.___.__.. 5 (+744) 


Senate reestimate of First Resolution based on new eco- 
nomic assumptions 

House assumes no pay absorption 

Reductions made in House-passed appropriation 

Supplemental benefits in excess of Nunn-Warner- . 


Reconciliation House assumes elimination of one COLA 


while Senate specifically assumes elimination of Septem- 
ber COLA 
Other differences. 
International affairs 
Senate assumes an Export-Import Bank program which is 
2. .4 billion higher than that assumed in the recommenda- 
i, Rat pe 
Senate assumes lower | program levels for Food for Peace and 
other foreign assistance programs. 
Pay raise—House counts in function 920. 
General, science, space, and technology. ~ 
House counts pay raise in function 920. 
Other differences, primarily rounding. - 
Energy. 


House Interior appropriation bill 


are! conservation as in energy and water "appropriation — 


bill and House Interior bill 
Emergency energy preparedness a in ertes aos 
resolution, SP o fill-rate of 400,000 BFD versus 165, 


PD 
Information, policy : nd reçulation as in the House Interior 
appropriation bill andi in Energy and Water Act 
Pay raise—House counts in function 920. 
Other differences 


Water resources. . 
Recreational resources. 
Pollution control and abatement.. 
Pay raise—House counts in function 920_ 
_ Other differences 
Agriculture 
Miscellaneous differences. 


nergy supply as ii ine energy rand water appropriation biland 


(422) 


(—100) 
(—78) 


(+110) 


(—617) 
(+235) 
(—28) 


($187) 

(—28 

(+13) 
+500 


(+305 
(+4132 
2 
(—190) 
(+255) 
—50 
(-14) 
(—36) 
+950 


Reese 
50} 


PREN) 
(-14) 


(+862) 
(+152) 


Senate mass transit below fiscal year 1980, does not reflect 
public law appiopriation bill for fiscal year 1981 


Anticipated supplemental for Conrail, Amtrak, Coast Guard 


activities 
Other differences. . 
Community and regional development 
Senate does not assume 
plemental beg go 
Senate assumes 
Tennessee Valley Authority funding... 
Other differences 
Education, training, emplo praam and soc 
Senate reductions in CETA 


additional needs 


Senate reductions in elementary and secondary education... 


Less for forward funding of youth initiative 


Senate excludes funds to cover basic education grants short- 


Senate assumes less for student loans 
Other differences. 


House assumes higher utilization of medicare services 
House assumes higher funding tor discretionary health pro- 
gram based on Labor HHS appropriation bill 
House recommendation assumes higher medicaid costs due 
to economic assumptions 
Senate assumes eee reconciliation pe for med- 
icaid and medicare. . $ 
Other differences 
Income security 
Economic assumptions 
Legislative savings in reconciliation bill. 
Federal supplemental benefits. _ 
Low-income energy assistance... 
Payments for operation of low-income housing.. 
House-passed legislation 
Salaries and expenses 


Trade adjustment assistance and other slo he unem- 


ployment compensation benefits.. 
Estimating differences 
Veterans benefits and services. ._ 
Reestimates for readjustment program 
Other differences 
Administration of justice 
Various other small program differences.. 
Pay raise—House counts in function 920. 
General government.. 
Indian land claims. 
Unspecified reductio 
Pay raise—House counts in function 920. 
All other differences. 


ending SBA disaster loan sup-— 


DA funding above en resolution.. 


(+272) 


(+719) 
(—54) 


(+1, 777) 
(—324) 


(+695) 
(4131) 


(+214) 
(—188) 
(+670 


(+1, 038) 
(+349) 
+200 
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Budget 


authority Outlays 


850 General purpose fiscal assistance 
Antirecession fiscal assistance 
All other differences 

900 Interest 
interest on the debt due to 
Miscellaneous legislation 


920 Allowances 


November 18, 1980 


Outlays 


Fiscal year 1981 pay raise 


Across-the-boa 


rd-cut 


950 Undistributed offsetting receipts 


OCS receipts 
Trust funds interest 


Employees share of employee retirement 


House recommendation 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1771 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1771: 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “$633,000,- 
000;"" and insert “$615,000,000,000;”’. 

On page 2, line 22 strike out “—$17,900,- 
000,000;"" and insert "0;". 

BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
this amendment would do would be to 
balance the budget—balance the budget. 
It is that simple. 

I think it is about time we balanced 
the budget. Everyone talks about balanc- 
ing the budget. Everyone talks about 
holding down spending. Everyone talks 
about fighting inflation. Let us do it. Let 
us do it. 

Heaven knows with the economic con- 
ditions now if ever we are going to bal- 
ance the budget we should do it now. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. DOMENICI. We surely should. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have inflation. 
We projected inflation at about 10 per- 
cent. On the basis of the GNP deflator it 
is 9.8 percent and on the basis of CPI it 
is 10.9 percent. It comes out to about 10 
percent or so. If we cannot balance the 
budget now, especially after the mes- 
sage from the election, we are never 
going to balance the budget. Forget 
about the hypocritical talking saying we 
are always going to have an unbalanced 
budget, we are always going to have in- 
flation. If we mean business this is the 
time to do it. The country has never 
spoken so overwhelmingly as they did in 
the election which was so surprising and 
shocking. We should get the message. 
Let us balance the budget. 

This amendment is going to do it. We 
will see who believes in balancing the 
budget and who does not. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is ask- 
ing me, but I did not have a chance to 
answer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wished to make 
pot the Senator heard my question in 

ull. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I wanted to say we 
surely should. But the Senator’s amend- 
ment will not balance the budget. 
alt aside from that, it is a wonderful 

ea. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I expected that re- 
sponse. 


What this amendment does is to take 


the $17.9 billion deficit they say they 
have and reduces it. 

My staff worked on this and I worked 
on this kind of thing before. I realize we 
can say if we cut spending by this much 
we are also going to cut revenues by a 
certain amount. We have to adjust for 
that. I am perfectly willing to do it. 

We have tried very, very hard to get 
the figure, and no one can come up with 
it. If the Budget Committee staff, and 
they have a fine staff, a big staff, a well- 
paid staff, can come up with a figure that 
is needed to do this, I will amend my 
amendment. We started to put in $21 bil- 
lion or $20.9 billion. We do not know pre- 
cisely what it is. We came as close as 
we could, and we propose a balanced 
budget on the basis of outlays. We can 
also do it on the basis of obligational au- 
thority or some other figure, but we 
figured that reducing outlays to equal 
revenues is the way to balance the 
budget. 

NOW IS THE TIME 


Mr. President, as I say, the time has 
come to do it. We have, as I say, a 9.8 per- 
cent projected inflation in 1981 on the 
basis of the GNP deflator. We have a 10.8 
inflation on the basis of CPI. 

Those figures may be wrong. It may be 
12 percent or 8 percent. But what we 
know is we are going to have very high 
inflation. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Senator LONG, 
knows, it is always easier to balance the 
budget in periods of inflation than in 
periods of deflation. Yes, expenditures 
increase in periods of inflation, but 
revenues increase much more, if we are 
going to have a big increase in tax reve- 
nues in the coming year because people 
are going to be moved into a higher in- 
come bracket, individuals, corporations, 
and others, and revenues are going to in- 
crease and they are going to increase 
sharply, and that is another reason why 
we should be in a position at long, long 
last in this coming year 1981 to balance 
the budget. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. President, we also have a very 
serious problem of high interest rates. 
We all bewail high interest rates. 

It reminds me of an old W. C. Fields 
story. 

W. C. Fields had a thing about liquor 
and drinking and he enjoyed it and he 
made no bones about it. He said: “I 
always keep a stimulant handy in case 
I see a snake, which I also keep handy.” 

In this case, of course, for many of us 
interest rates are what we like to keep 
handy. Boy, it is great to hit the old 
Federal Reserve Board. They cannot 
strike back. They never do. No one likes 
high interest rates. Even the bankers do 
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not like high interest rates. It is painful 
for them. It is terrible for homebuild- 
ing, and we like to keep interest rates 
down. 

Mr. President, if we are honest about 
it one way within our control where we 
can have some effect in the long run on 
interest rates is to hold down Federal 
spending and have a conservative fiscal 
policy to balance the budget. 

ALMOST TWO DECADES OF DEFICITS 


Some people argue let us do it gradu- 
ally, let us just reduce the size of the 
deficit in 1981 to what it was in 1980, 
that is the way to balance the budget. 
We have been following that old medi- 
cine show now for years. Where have we 
gotten? For the last 19 years we have 
balanced the budget exactly once. In 18 
of those years we had a deficit. In most 
of those years it was a big deficit, a fat 
deficit, a deficit that undoubtedly meant 
the Federal Government was in the 
capital market borrowing money. When 
the Federal Government borrows money 
the Federal Government does not bor- 
row a few hundred million dollars. It 
borrows billions and billions and billions 
of dollars. 

Right now our national debt is over 
$800 billion. It is by far the biggest ele- 
ment in the capital markets. It is cer- 
tainly the most dynamic element of 
driving up rates of interest. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It sounds to me like my 
friend is behind the times. It is not $800 
billion. It is over $900 billion. It is almost 
a trillion dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank my good 
friend from Louisiana. 

I try to be conservative in all ways 
including making sure I do not overstate 
anything and, of course, these figures 
are different but I am sure that my good 
friend from Louisiana is correct. He is 
one of the outstanding experts in the 
world for that matter on U.S. finance. 
And he says that the deficit is now over 
$900 billion, probably close to a trillion 
dollars, and he is right. 

So when I said $800 billion I was being 
not only conservative I was being wrong. 
It is bigger than that. 


Another reason for balancing the 
budget is if we do not balance the budget 
this year there will be another tens of 
billions of dollars of deficit added to this 
burden and bidding up the cost of 
money. 

HOMEBUILDING DEVASTATED 

Last year in February all of us were 
visited by our homebuilders. We had 
coming into Washington from Wisconsin 
some 200 homebuilders and these fel- 
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lows were not just in trouble, they were 
fiat on their backs. These good firms, 
good people, hard-working people, hon- 
est people, and very able people, who had 
been able to make a go of it through 
thick and thin. 

Where usually a small firm would sell 
maybe 30 or 40 houses a year, they were 
selling 5 or 6; where they usually 
had 50 employees, they would have 4 
or 5. They were in desperate shape. 

One small firm was having to pay 
$50,000 a month in interest on their 
unsold inventory. 5 

Mr. President, what impressed m 
about that remarkable group of people 
is that they did not ask for a new housing 
program. They did not ask for more 
money. They said, “The one thing we 
want is to get off our backs. Cut spend- 
ing, balance the budget. That is what is 
killing us. These high interest rates are 
going to kill us.” 

And they were dead right, as long as 
you continue spending more than you 
take in. 

I told them that I did not support any 
new housing program for them; that I 
would not support any program that 
would provide any kind of a bailout. And 
they were delighted. They gave me a 
standing ovation, They said, “What we 
want is for you to hold down spending. 
That is what we want.” 

I think the country should have given 
the message to those of us here in Con- 
gress that that is what the country 
wants, too. 

STOP INFLATION 

Mr. President, the American people 
are angry about the runaway inflation. 
They lay the blame at the door of those 
of us who serve our Government in 
Washington. No one can look honestly 
and objectively at the election returns 
from November 4 without recognizing 
that one clear explanation cuts through 
the rest—inflation. Sure, nearly 8 per- 
cent of our people suffer unemployment. 
But 100 percent of our people suffer in- 
flation. Yes, our people are concerned 
about the low level of readiness of our 
Armed Forces. They recognize we will 
have to spend more for higher pay, for a 
more intense level of training, to buy 
more planes and tanks and ships. But 
our people also want us to solve that 
problem without vast increases in mili- 
tary spending. Or if we do increase mili- 
tary spending vastly, they expect us to 
make larger reductions in spending in 
other areas of government so overall 
spending increases slow down. 

In this peacetime year we have pushed 
the Federal budget as a proportion of our 
gross national product to near the high- 
est peace time level in our history. 

I think the distinguished manager of 
the bill indicated that it had come down 
from 23.1 to 22.7. But I think he would 
have to agree that it has rarely been 
near that high and it is the highest 
point achieved in many periods of war. 
We know there can be no way such a 
level of spending can be consistent with 
stable prices. 

Yes, indeed other economic develop- 
ments have aggravated inflation. The 
energy shortage played a role. The wage- 
price momentum with higher prices 
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shoving up wages so that workers retain 
most of their real income which in turn 
shoves up prices—this momentum cycle 
accounts for much of our underlying 
rate of inflation. The summer heat and 
drought will drive up food prices in the 
next 6 months. The alarming drop off in 
productivity with the corresponding in- 
crease in wage costs also shoves up 
prices. 

But the persistent month-after- 
month—year-after-year, relentless rise 
of overall Federal spending, with much 
of it increasing demand without any 
corresponding increase in supply. Here 
is a major cause of inflation that we can 
and must do something atout and the 
time to do that has come. 

The more we cut the budget resolu- 
tion now the easier it will be for the in- 
coming Congress and the incoming ad- 
ministration to hold down spending and 
meet its first and biggest problem—get- 
ting Government spending under con- 
trol. 

The Budget Committee has made a 
noble effort to hold down spending. All 
year—first Senator Muskie then Sen- 
ator Hotiincs with gallant assistance 
from Senator BELLMON, Senator Do- 
MENICI and others have pleaded with 
the Senate to say no to popular pro- 
grams. They have won some very tough 
battles. And they have done far more 
than the rest of us. But clearly they are 
still a long, long way from slowing let 
alone stopping, this hemorrhaging of 
Federal spending. 

Our decision today to cut the resolu- 
tion sharply below their recommenda- 
tion will give us plenty of pain in slash- 
ing programs some of which are excel- 
lent, but if we are honest with ourselves 
we must admit we have no real alterna- 
tive. Obviously the Senate cannot make 
the reductions we should make by cut- 
ting programs we do not like. Every sin- 
gle program we would reduce has major- 
ity and in many cases overwhelming ap- 
proval of this body—in both parties. But 
cut them we must, because the whole 
cost has simply grown too big. 

DO WE MEAN BUSINESS 

The vote on this budget resolution 
amendment will determine whether or 
not we really mean business in resolv- 
ing to hold down Federal spending. How 
can we possibly say we do mean business 
if we refuse to make the kind of reduc- 
tions that any anti-inflation program 
worthy of the name requires? Does any- 
one really believe we can march into the 
anti-inflation battle waving the flag of 
price stabitlity—having approved a budg- 
et resolution that increases Federal 
spending by billions of dollars? 

Here is one area of anti-inflation pol- 
icy over which we have clear and con- 
vincing control. We here in Congress do 
not have the power of the sword. Under 
the Constitution we do have the power of 
the purse. How much we svend depends 
on us. The issue has become very sim- 
ple. Do we believe in fighting inflation or 
do we not? If we do, the amendment 
makes sense. 

AMENDMENT WOULD BRING THE FISCAL YEAR 
1981 BUDGET RESOLUTION INTO BALANE 

A year ago, Mr. President, I offered 

an amendment to the budget resolution 
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which would have brought the budget 
for fiscal year 1980 into balance. I did 
that in April of 1979, about a year and 
a half ago. 

We were told at that time that this was 
not the time, this was not the place, but 
that next year—fiscal year 1981—we 
would have a balanced budget. 

As I say, we have waited a long time 
for this. They say to do it gradually, but 
how gradual can you get? How gradual 
can you get? After all, should we not 
balance the budget twice in 20 years? We 
have only done it once. Is it not about 
time we did it again? 

As a result of the attitude at that 
time, my amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 67 to 23. It was truly a bipartisan 
effort. Forty-five Democrats and twenty- 
two Republicans voted “no.” Only 10 
Democrats and 14 Republicans voted 
“aye.” 

ANOTHER CHANCE 

Now we are in fiscal year 1981. The 
budget resolution before us indicates 
that there will be a deficit of $17.9 bil- 
lion, with revenues of $615.1 billion and 
outlays for fiscal year 1981 of $633 bil- 
lion. 

These figures are out of date. Every- 
one knows that. They are figures from 
last August. Nonetheless they are the 
only figures before us and they are the 
figures on which we have to work. 

GREATER NEED 

The need for a balanced budget today 
is even greater than it was a year ago. 
Inflation is at the double digit level— 
over 12 percent. The prime interest rate 
today is 16.4 percent and will no doubt 
go to 17 percent soon. 

We face a rampaging, roaring infia- 
tion. 

The monetary authorities have done 
as much as they can do alone to halt 
inflation. They have tightened money as 
much as is possible. 

NEED BUDGET CUTS 

What they need is help from the fiscal 
or budgetary side. And that, constitu- 
tionally, is the duty of Congress. 

Nothing would send a signal through- 
out the country that we mean business 
than to propose and provide a balanced 
budget for fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. President, inflation is eating away 
at the society. It is making life very diffi- 
cult for millions of working men and 
women. It is bringing tragedy to older 
people on fixed incomes who cannot 
make ends meet. 

THE POOR ARE THE VICTIMS OF INFLATION 

Some people say that if you balance 
the budget, you hurt the poor. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Nothing. 

The fact is that the prime victims of 
inflation are the poor. It is an incon- 
venience for the rich; it is heartbreaking 
for the poor—heartbreaking. Only 25 
percent of this budget helps the poor in 
any way. There is no reason why we can- 
not target and provide protection for 
the poor while having a budget which is 
far less than the one we have and far 
less inflationary. 

Mr. President, the unbalanced budget 
is a major reason why productivity is 
low and why business is unable to re- 
place old machinery with new machin- 
ery. 
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People are worse off than they have 
been. Except for a lucky few or specu- 
lators, everyone is hurt by this rampag- 
ing inflation. 

Prices are taking the elevator while 
wages are taking the stairs. 

FAILURE TO ACT 

Last year we said not now. And again 
this year Congress is refusing to face 
up to the facts. 

The time is now. This is the place. 
This resolution is the opportunity. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am pro- 
posing today this amendment, based on 
the Budget Committee figures, to bring 
the fiscal year 1981 budget into balance. 

I propose to reduce outlays from $633 
billion to $615.1 billion, in order to match 
revenues. I propose to substitute zero 
for the deficit of $17.9 billion. 

In other words, the effect of my 
amendment is for the Senate to say that 
for fiscal year 1981 revenues will equal 
outlays and there will be no deficit. 

If there is any argument about these 
figures, I am prepared to accept an 
amendment by the committee which 
would provide a balanced budget. 

But these are the figures the commit- 
tee gave us. These are the figures we 
have to work with. And these are the 
figures I am proposing, subject only to 
a technical correction by the Budget 
Committee, if they so suggest. 

Mr. President, this is a simple amend- 
ment. This amendment would bring a 
balanced budget for fiscal year 1981. It 
is desperately needed if the economy is 
to survive as we have known it. Now is 
the time. This is the place. 

Let us have a vote now on whether 
or not the Senate is going to support a 
balanced budget this year—the balanced 
budget promised last year when my 
amendment was offered. 

This amendment sets the overall fig- 
ures. It does not tell the Budget Com- 
mittee or the authorizing committees 
where or in what categories they must 
cut. 

It gives the committee the overall 
estimates and the overall ceilings. 

A vote for this amendment is a man- 
date for a balanced budget under the 
budget process this year—a year when 
it is desperately needed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIE- 
GLE). The Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
temptation is great. We are all for a bal- 
anced budget. The temptation is great to 
say, “I accept the amendment,” and then 
all those conferences that they are hav- 
ing with President-elect Reagan would 
start right outside the door. They would 
be playing games saying, “We knocked 
that much out.” Let him find it and how 
to do it. I do not think we ought to play 
games. 

I am willing to have a vote up-or- 
down, but before doing that, I think the 
amendment ought to be explained in sev- 
eral regards. 

No. 1, the amendment is irresponsible 
from the standpoint of really trying to 
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balance the budget. If you will notice 
very closely, the amendment only knocks 
out the $17,900,000,000 and calls it bal- 
anced. That is what the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, Senator Aiken, 
said we should do in Vietnam, to declare 
victory and come on home. 

What we would do here on the Senate 
floor is to say we have declared it bal- 
anced and go on home, that it would be 
balanced. 

It would be far from being balanced. 
Mathematically, we find when we talk 
about countercyclical stimulative action, 
local public works and all these other 
things being stimulative, but similarly 
when you cut, you cut off income, you 
cut off payrolls, and when you cut by 
about $18 billion, the mere fact of cut- 
ting $17.9 billion is that you are still 
going to be out of balance. We all know 
that, and it will be by the tune of about 
$3 or $4 billion. 

Where does the Senator say to cut it? 
He would hope in the aftermath of the 
election that everybody would come po- 
litically and use the limerick of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, to cut him and the 
other fellow behind the tree, but not me. 
I do not know how the thing goes. 

Sixty-one percent of the controllable 
budget is the defense function. So if you 
cut some $18 billion, 61 percent would be 
about $11 billion which would come out 
of that function. Conscientiously, I do 
not think that over a handful of Sena- 
tors really want to do that today. 

With respect to how to do it, itemizing 
it, the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin certainly knows how that can be 
done. He is almost an economist in his 
own right. He is chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee, and former chairman of 
the JEC. We have tried to bull’s-eye the 
task at hand. The motion was made 
when we had this under consideration 
by the Budget Committee on the second 
concurrent resolution, on pages 14, 15, 
16, and 17. 

You will see there, Mr. President, the 
different functions that would have to 
be curtailed, or an itemization of them. 
This is about $19 billion worth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the itemization. 


There being no objection, the itemi- 
zation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


IMPLICATIONS OF MAINTAINING THE FIRST 
RESOLUTION UNCHANGED 


During the Committee's deliberations, a 
proposal was made to ignore the re-estimates 
brought about by the recession and by the 
most recent data on the cost of programs 
under existing law. The Committee rejected 
that proposal. It would be both unrealistic 
and unwise to proceed as if nothing has 
changed since the First Resolution was 
adopted by Congress. The implications for 
our security, for the economy, and for the 
well-being of the American people inherent 
in such a policy are enormous, 

The following is a summary of the effects 
which could result from a decision to main- 
tain the First Resolution totals unchanged. 
Other, equivalent reductions might be 
made, but budget cuts of the same magni- 
tude and sensitivity would be necessary to 
hold the budget to the First Resolution 
totals. 


Function 050: National defense: 

Reduce defense fuel purchases by 30 percent in 
fiscal year 1981 which could reduce snag ee 
hours by approximately 500,008 hours a 
flying hours by approximately 1,000,000 hours 
and could force major changes in readiness 
training 

Reduce both military and civilian personnel levels 
by 25,000 which could mean the elimination of 
one Army division and an increase in the short- 
falls in rury Agceboany manning levels___. _ 

Reduce in 0. & M. activities by 5 percent which 
would force significant reductions in training, 
maintenance, supply, and base support 

Delay procurement and R. & D. efforts for such 
strategic and tactical programs as: 11 ground- 
launched cruise missiles; 20 Tomahawk 
missiles; a new strategic bomber; Trident II 
R. & D. and Minuteman II! initiatives; 570 
XM-1 tanks; and 2 AEGIS ships. 

A $5.7 billion cut in outlays could require a $9.5 
billion reduction in budget authority if the re- 
duction were to be spread across the entire 
defense budget. Asc smaller reduction in 
budget authority would place the emphasis of 
ap elon primarily on manpower and 


Function 150: International aftairs: 

Reduce admissions of Indochinese refugees from 
14,000 to 7,000 per month 

Reduce Public Law 480 concessional food sales by 
1.5 million fone. <2: -. 22S Se 

Reduce Eximbank direct loan level by $1.7 billion; 
if competitive financing cannot be found else- 
where. loss of this level of American exports 
could result in loss of 68, obs 

Delay payments of economic support to United 
States friends and allies such as Israel, Egypt, 
and Turkey 

Reject the President's request for increased 
security measures in American embassies 
abroad; currently, most embassies cannot 
aed ae for several hours against a mob 


a 

Reduce new appropriations for the Agency fo: 
International Development, the World Bank’s 
soft-lcan window, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank to 34 of the fiscal year 
1979 fevel 


Function 250: General science, space. and tech- 
nology: Delay launch of space shuttle beyond 
March 1981 and jeopardize defense intelligence 
missions in 1983. 


Function 270: Energy: 

Delay construction of the two SRC’s and jeopar- 
dize cost-sharing agreements between the 
United States/Germany and Japan on SRC II 
and between DOE/private sector on SRC I... 

Reduce financing of feasibility studies and/or 
cooperative agreements for development of 
synthetic fuels plants. 

Delay exploration and development of the naval 
petroleum reserves in Colorado and Wyoming 
for oil and oil shale 

Preclude meeting the mandate of the Energy 
Security Act to acquire 100,000 barrels of oil 
per day for SPRO. 


Function 300: Natural resources and environment: 

Stow construction activities at over 100 water 
resources art and possibly halt con- 
struction on Projects 

Prevent any land acquisition for parks and 
eliminate urban park rehabilitation. (Re- 
duced operating hours at national parks and 
wildlife refuges could result.) 

Preciude legislation to clean up hazardous 
waste dumps 

Terminate the wastewater treatment plants 
construction grant program. (This would 
require rescinding $3.5 billion already allo- 
cated to the States and providing no new 
funds for the program in fiscal year 1981.)_- 

Reduce enforcement of hazardous waste, clean 
air and clean water permits by up to 70 per- 


Function 350: Agriculture: Make possible higher 
Joan rates for grain in the farmer-owned reserve 
than in the Senate-passed and House-reported 
legislation. (Since higher loan rates are unlikely, 
this would leave more outlays than necessary 
available in the function.). ............-..-.--- 

Function 370: Commerce and housing credit: Dis- 
continue FmHA rental assistance programs, 
eliminate the interest credit program, and/or 
speed up income from receipts by requiring 
foreclosure on defaulted rural housing mortgages. 
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jon 400: Transportation: 

Functrithhold pin s to States to honor prior- 

year obligations (would risk law suits) 
Sharply curtail highway construction or rescind 
funds for roads damaged by disasters such 
Mount St. Helens___..--------.--------- 
Bres no room for additional Conrail funding 
which is ex to be recommended in 


require 
20 p deferral 
of equipment 


year 1981 
Require wi 
prior-year 
which cou 
Government 


Function 450: Community and regional develop- 
ment: Preclude about $400 million in disaster 
relief and flood insurance payments. (Victims of 
flooding all across the country would not receive 
reimbursement on their insurance claims. The 
Government would have to refuse to honor its 
contractual obligations on flood insurance con- 
tracts. The Government would have to cease 
obligating funds for disaster relief—as a result 
victims of Hurricane Allen would not receive 


Function 550: Health: 

Cause about 800,000 newly unemployed people 
to lose their entitlement to health care under 
medicaid... .--- -<.peaae—- iiaiai 

Force about 28 million aged and disabled peo- 
ple eligible for medicare to pay, on the 
hog ia $143 per year more for their health 
care than they do now_._. 

Cut funding for health services, such as com- 
munity health centers and alcohol and drug 
abuse centers, by 8 percent 


Function 600: Income security: 

Cause over 1 million unemployed people to 
lose benefits under the unemployment in- 
surance and trade adjustment assistance 
programs 1 

Cause over 30 million elderly and disabled peo- 
ple not to get their social security checks on 
time at the end of fiscal year 198). - - 

Deprive about 800,000 people now on the AFDC 
rolls of their benefits. 

Cause about 50,000 elder! 
to lose their SSI benefi 


Function 700: Veterans’ benefits and services: Cause 
a cutback in the October 1980 increase in com- 
pensation benefits for veterans suffering from ser- 
vice-connected disabilities (only a 2.9 percen? in- 
crease would be provided instead of 14.3 percent). 

Function 750: Administration of justice: Require 
fiscal year 1981 absorption of the effects of the 
1980 supplemental in several Federal law enforce- 
ment programs. This could mean a reduction of: 
225 work-years in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
pon 105 work-years in the Immigration and 

aturalization Service; 90 work-years in the 
Drug Enforcement Administration 

Function 800: General government: Require the 
Internal Revenue Service to overcharge the Social 
Security Administration for the services they per- 
form (the re-estimate involved reduced receipts), 
or else cut down on tax enforcement programs... 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we see 
from that insertion exactly how much 
it would be. 

In defense at the bottom of page 14, 
we would include the figure minus $3 
billion there, and to reduce both military 
and civilian levels by 25,000 would be 
minus $0.4 billion. Reducing O. & M. 
a aia by 5 percent would be a minus 

9. 

Delay procurement and R. & D. would 
be minus $400 million. Then a $5.7-billion 
cut in outlays would require $9.5-billion 
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reduction in budget authority. So that 
$5.7 billion then would be added to the 
international affairs of minus 1.1. It 
could well be. 

We had pretty close votes several 
times. I tried my best to take up different 
items with my colleagues, trying to get 
around to everybody to find out where 
I could get support to try to hold this 
to a balanced budget. 

I do not criticize the intent or thrust 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. He is 
sincere and I am sincere and we are try- 
ing to do it. But we must do it in a re- 
sponsible fashion. When we get down to 
it, that is where we begin to lose the 
votes. Each man in his own mind can find 
$18 billion in a $633-billion budget, but 
where can he find people who, once they 
look at it and determine exactly what is 
lost or left out, will give any kind of 
support for it? 

Specifically, Mr. President, it is not 
outlays but budget authority that must 
be cut, if you really want to balance. You 
could cut outlays, but the budget au- 
thority is there and then comes forward 
funding. The amendment would have to 
be totally redrawn and the Senator 
would have to itemize. Then we could 
go down item-by-item and all colleagues 
would then realize exactly what the Sen- 
ator has in mind. 

Perhaps his approach is the better 
approach, to let everyone make up in his 
own mind what he is voting for and say, 
“Well, we saved $18 billion.” 

The fact of the matter is it cannot fly, 
it should not fly. We cannot go about it 
in this particular way. We have to recon- 
cile our differences between the House 
and Senate and keep pretty well near the 
mark. We cannot avoid the inflation. 

As I itemized the amounts in my open- 
ing remarks, with the amount respon- 
sible for inflation, and going down the 
list to see exactly what would be elim- 
inated, we found not just the inflation 
amounts. I know inflation costs us and 
it cannot be avoided nor can the interest 
costs. We had inflation on the matter of 
the defense budget. 

Here are the amounts. We said $7.6 
billion resulted from the recession’s 
effect on unemployment related pro- 
grams. If we eliminated this particular 
approach in the $18 billion, we would 
have to say to Senators Levin and 
RIEGLE and our friends in Michigan, and 
those in Illinois and all around, the un- 
employed, those unemployed as a result 
of the recession, “Under the law you 
might be entitled to unemployment 
compensation but you will not receive it.” 

There was a $5.7 billion in defense 
spending increases to keep our military 
forces even with the board on the pro- 
jected program, playing catchup ball 
there. 

There was $1.6 billion from the impact 
inflation has on the other programs. 

There was $4.5 billion resulting from 
the outlay reestimates. We would have 
to say the amounts then for the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve, which they are 
now coming forward with, will not be 
filled. 

Just yesterday, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY) and 
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others came on and added on an amend- 
ment to accelerate that. The Senate vot- 
ed overwhelmingly to go along with that 
particular program. This is where we 
made room in the budget for it. 

Similarly, for the Export-Import Bank 
to correct our imbalance in the balance 
of payments, the $1.4 billion we put in 
for the Eximbank would have to come 
out. 

We have tried to draw the picture two 
different ways. We have not played 
games. We said it was a very difficult 
task. We stayed in session days and days 
trying to bring out the first June bal- 
anced resolution. We found it was next 
to impossible. Now, as the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico has empha- 
sized, even $633 billion is perhaps a con- 
servative figure. 

On behalf of the committee, at this 
time I would have to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

I would be glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I think 
Senator BELLMON will return shortly. I 
just want to take a couple of minutes. 

I think Senator Proxmrre knows I have 
the greatest respect for him as a Sena- 
tor, for his record of understanding 
where inflation comes from, and fiscal 
restraint. 

I do not know how to tell the Senator 
this, but his amendment is a joke. What 
our good friend is doing is saying, “Well, 
what are the estimated revenues?” I am 
not arguing the technical point of re- 
flows; I am just arguing a broad, basic 
issue. Whatever the best estimates of 
revenues are for this year, we will just 
go over and put a number down, and that 
is the amount of money we are going to 
spend. 

No one could wish more than I that 
we could start this whole process over, 
appropriating—we did not have any 
budget process all these years, until 5 or 
6 years ago. Expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment were added up when we added 
up all the appropriations bills. When we 
finished that, we knew what we were 
going to spend. At least, this process has 
come along and said, let us make_a little 
sense of it all. 

But, Mr. President, just because we put 
a number in in the second resolution that 
is equal to the revenues, then say, “We 
want everybody to vote on a balanced 
budget,” that does not mean that we are 
going to have a balanced budget. It does 
not mean that we have used any of the 
tools that force this institution, first, to 
vote on what it wants to do, and then 
have the courage to vote changes in the 
laws and cuts in appropriations. 


Those tools are available. The prin- 
cipal tool is to come up with the total 
figure; then, in good conscience, look at 
the current law and say, where current 
law is not going to yield this, we tell the 
institution in the resolution, “Here is 
what you have to change.” That process 
is known as reconciliation. 


There is not even that in here. Almost 
half the appropriations bills have passed. 
The entitlements are running their nor- 
mal course. There is nothing in this 
amendment that even suggests where we 
are going to cut. If I read it right, we 
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add up the columns of budget authority 
and they do not equal the total figure. 
They are still what they used to be. 

So, Mr. President, the budget author- 
ity is added up. That is what causes 
spending. We have not even changed 
those to equal 605 or any comparable 
figure that will yield 605. So, if we want 
once again to take a resolution and vote 
it here, as we have a number of times, 
“resolved that we want a balanced budg- 
et’—maybe when we are finished with 
this, I say to the chairman he and I 
shall come to the floor with another res- 
olution. We shall call it a brand new 
scheme of things as this one is. We shall 
say, “Here is a sense of the Senate that 
it is time to balance the budget” and we 
shall get a vote. 

We have done that a number of times, 
have we not, I ask the chairman? We 
have tried to put it in statutes: balance 
the budget by 1980. But nobody changes 
the laws in this country that cause 
spending. We give them one on COLA to 
change the cost-of-living increase from 
two a year to one a year, and we go to 
committee and moan and do not do it. 

We propose a change to beneficiaries 
of medicaid, maybe a little $1 billion in 
savings, $2 billion in 1 year. How long 
have we been in conference on that? Two 
months? 

Maybe what we ought to do is take 
Senator PROXMIRE’s amendment and say, 
once again, a very distinguished Senator 
has come to the floor and proposed some- 
thing good, something decent, something 
we really want to do, we have been want- 
ing to do it for so long; but nobody wants 
to bite the bullet, and this amendment 
does not bite any bullet. This amendment 
just changes a few numbers and says, 
“Now is the time.” 

Mr. President, let me say, so that ev- 
eryone will understand, I do not think 
there has been a public figure on the 
scene for the last 12 years that is any 
more dedicated to cutting the outlays of 
the National Government than Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan. He has spoken about 
that for years. He got nominated by my 
party and the people of this country 
elected him. He met with the best econ- 
omists around. He met with the budget 
people that the chairman and I know 
who have been in OMB. He does not even 
believe that the United States of America 
can have a balanced budget this year. 

Six-hundred five billion dollars—even 
President-elect Reagan knows that we 
must add to military in the out years— 
and I remind everyone that we must; 
that we have to have tax cuts; that we 
hope the economy begins to grow at a 
steady pace over the foreseeable future. 
He and his best advisors are saying. 
“The reality of things is that we hope we 
can get it in 1983.” Maybe they can get 
it in late 1982, but they are saying 1983. 

Mr. President, I do not really want to 
make light of a serious proposal, but 
does anyone believe that, because a Sen- 
ator came down here and changed six 
or eight numbers in an amendment—a 
wish list, a cumulative wish list, just a 
whole bunch of billions he took out and 
put a new number in—does anyone 
really believe that this is a serious ap- 
proach to bringing Government under 
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control? This is a sort of standing vote 
that we really wish that something like 
this could miraculously happen. 

Mr. President, I hate to say it that 
way. I want to be part of a 2- or 3-year 
curtailment, cutting back on the enor- 
mous growth of Government. I have now 
figured it out in simple terms; it is 14- 
percent real growth in the budget of the 
United States in each of the last 4 years, 
for a total of 56-percent growth in 4 
years. And the Senate’s proposal of 633 
is cutting back from what it would other- 
wise be. It is making people change 
things. 

Does anyone believe, really believe, that 
they take $28 billion out of that by 
changing a few numbers? That is what 
this amendment is about. I regret having 
to say it that way. I honestly hope that, 
at some point, perhaps while I am chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget— 
when it will fall on me to take the chair- 
man’s place and, hopefully, do as well as 
he has done—I hope we shall be here 
with real proposals, where the laws have 
been changed or are about to be changed, 
so we can have a balanced budget. Mr. 
President, it just seems to me that this 
approach is not the way. 

Unless the distinguished chairman 
has some objection, at the appropriate 
time. I should like very much to table 
this proposal and ask for the yeas and 
nays on the tabling motion. But I do 
not want to do it until everyone who 
wants to talk has had a chance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, my 
good friend from New Mexico has indi- 
cated that this is far more extreme than 
what President-elect Reagan wants to 
do. I point out to my good friend from 
New Mexico that President-elect Reagan 
would balance the budget in 1983, pos- 
sibly in 1982, but he would do it with a 
big tax cut. There is no tax cut here. I 
am not proposing a tax cut. I am pro- 
posing a 3-percent shaving of Federal 
spending, a 3-percent reduction. 

Obviously, if we are going to have a 
30-percent tax cut, which President- 
elect Reagan has plans to do—cut taxes 
10 percent this year, 10 percent next 
year, and 10 percent the year after 
that—we are going to have to have a far 
more massive reduction in spending than 
I have recommended here. 

Mr. President, how long can we accept 
these alibis? It is ridiculous to come in 
and say we cannot cut 3 percent from 
this budget. We know we can cut 3 per- 
cent. That is all I am asking. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is, if anything, a little less 
than a 3-percent reduction. 


Mr. President, my good friend from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) has in- 
dicated that he tried in committee to 
work toward a balanced budget, and I 
am sure he did. Nobody has had a finer 
record than Senator HoLLINGS, or Sena- 
tor Domenici, for that matter, in trying 
to work to hold down spending. They 


have lost a few battles, but have won 
more than they lost. I know they have 


tried hard in their committee to do it. 
Mr. President, the way to get the Budget 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on which I hapren to serve, to act 
in the way that Senator HoLLINGS has 
tried to persuade his committee to act 
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to balance the budget is for the Senate 
to tell them to do it. Then they have no 
alternative. 

Priorities are tough. Senator HOLLINGS 
went through some very fine programs. 
There are no easy programs to cut. To 
say we will cut fraud and waste enough 
to balance the budget is ridiculous, as it 
is ridiculous to pick out some specific 
program we all recognize is wrong and 
say we can balance the budget if we cut 
it. 

Every single program we have, every 
one, is in there because a majority, and 
now a substantial majority, of the Sen- 
ate wants it, and probably in many cases 
the majority in the country wants it. 

But we have to fight inflation by hold- 
ing down spending and make those tough 
choices. The way is for the U.S. Senate 
to direct the Budget Committee to bal- 
ance the budget. We can do it. We are 
close to it. 

It is not as if we had to cut $100 billion, 
or make the cuts President Reagan will 
have to make if he has an enormous in- 
crease in military spending, much of 
which is justified and much of which is 
not, and a huge reduction in taxes, and 
then balance the budget. 

We do not ask that, but say that in 
1981 that without any reduction in taxes, 
and, of course there will be a big increase 
in revenues because we have an expected 
inflation rate of 10 percent, the huge in- 
crease in revenues should enable us to 
balance the budget in 1981. 

My friend from New Mexico says that 
this is a joke. I cannot understand that. 
I really cannot. I have been in this body 
23 years and I see nothing humorous 
or ridiculous or unrealistic about a pro- 
posal to make a 3-percent reduction in 
our overall spending, when the loud, 
clear, and most emphatic message of 
our country on November 4 was to cut 
spending, hold it down. 

The reduction would still give us an 
increase over what spending was in the 
preceding year. It would be a much more 
modest increase, but a slim increase. 

There are projects that I could men- 
tion which we could cut. But that would 
be up to the Budget and Appropriations 
Committees. I might favor cutting water 
projects. Other Senators would oppose 
that. I might favor cutting the Exim 
Bank, or CETA, or public works, or the 
EPA. 

I think we could find substantial re- 
ductions which we could make. When- 
ever we do it. whether now or in 1981 or 
1982, it will be extraordinarily painful 
for us, but we must do it. We must make 
this kind of reduction if we are going to 
have any kind of an acceptable, believ- 
able anti-inflation policy. 

Mr. President. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
heartened by what the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Do- 
MENICI) has stated about President- 
elect Reagan. 

If the President-elect is serious, and I 
am convinced he is. and I agree with the 
Senator's appraisal, no one is more ser- 
ious than President-elect Reagan in try- 
ing to bring the U.S. Government back 
into the black, and he will have to try to 
help with all of us in educating. He will 
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be in the bullpen, the educator or per- 
suader. 

The only way he can do it is take a 
little bit more realistic position relative 
to this octopus Washington government 
and its finances. 

When we say he is talking in terms of 
1982, then we get in step so we can 
march forward together. 

If there were a way at this point in 
time, for Senator BELLMon and I and 
the Senator who sponsored amendments 
on the food stamp laws to get the col- 
lege kids off it in June, we keep trying to 
bring credibility into the programs at 
their initiation, very well conceived, but 
they have gotten out of kilter, and we 
try to bring them back in line. 

But when we talk in terms of run- 
ning at a $60 billion deficit, then trying 
to add, in addition to adding on $29.1 
billion to defense, loss of revenue from 
an across-the-board tax cut, of an ad- 
ditional $20 to $29 billion over the 
year, and then talk about balanced 
budgets, the people are smarter than 
that. I think we ought to honor their 
intellect. 

Fortunately, the people saw, and see 
at this particular time, the difficulties. 
I think that is what we ought to do, start 
getting on to the programs. 

I think the general reaction against 
fraud, and waste, and size, and every- 
thing else, is good. But we have to get a 
majority vote on a particular part. 

So when the President-elect looks at 
all those big notebooks and starts look- 
ing at the leadership, the budget chair- 
men on both sides of the aisle, that is 
the teamwork and educational process it 
will take for us to succeed, because in- 
flation kills Democrats, Republicans, 
poor people, rich people, everybody alike. 

When we get back into the black with 
our hands on inflation, then we can 
go back into the partisan programing 
where I like a particular program and 
I think it is for the good of the country, 
but another will resist that and think a 
different program is really needed, and 
which should come first and to what 
degree. 

That is fine. But for the last 10 years 
we have run up deficit after deficit after 
deficit. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee just admonished me, 
just barely under $1 trillion in national 
debt, and it continues to grow like Topsy. 

So I am glad we are all beginning to 
level up. Let us go ahead with this reso- 
lution. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1771, AS MODIFIED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
a modification of my amendment to the 
desk. I ask that my amendment be modi- 
fied as indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modification. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 


MIRE) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1771, as modified. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, strike out “$615,900,000,- 
000", and insert ‘$610,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “$699,600,- 
000,000" and insert ‘'$675,300,000,000". 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “$633,000,- 
000,000", and insert “$610,900,000,000". 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “— $17,900,- 
000,000", and insert “$0”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
this does is recognize what Senator 
Domenicr and Senator HoLiincs have 
properly pointed out, that this first 
amendment, which I sent to the desk, 
intended to balance the budget by sim- 
ply reducing expenditures to the level of 
revenue, would not do it because the re- 
duction in expenditure would also reduce 
the revenues according to the estimates. 

I have taken that into full account, and 
this modified amendment would make a 
reduction of approximately $22 billion— 
$21.9 billion, to be precise. 

In doing so, it would allow for the fact 
that there would be a reduction in reve- 
nues and that, even allowing fully for the 
reduction, the budget would be in bal- 
ance in 1981, based on the assumptions 
made by the Budget Committee and the 
budget resolution as brought to the floor. 

Many of those may be outdated. This 
is not August. This is November. By the 
time the year is completed, of course, 
there could be many changes. 

But, under the circumstances, given 
the facts we have, this is the best we can 
do in the way of proposing it to the Sen- 
ate, with an opportunity to vote for a 
balanced budget. 

Of course, there is one very important 
caveat. That is, the amendment does not 
allow for any tax reduction. If there is 
any certainty in this world, it is that we 
will have one next year. 

But that is something we should face 
with our eyes open and recognize that 
one of the prices we pay for a tax cut 
probably will be that we will have a big- 
ger deficit, if not an unbalanced budget, 
because of it. 

So I hope the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator 
from New Mexico will recognize that I 
am offering this in good faith as an at- 
tempt to truly try to balance the budget, 
given the assumptions that face us. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the intent of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and I commend him for it. We 
are making progress. That now is more, 
as we say in the game, budgetarily sound, 
in his approach with his amendment. 
The only thing now is for our colleagues 
to make up their minds as to which par- 
ticular items are cut, which programs 
are cut. 

I am sure that the distinguished Sena- 
tor would never want to take a poll to 
find out the sentiment in Wisconsin with 
a multiple-choice quiz, because he would 
have to list those things. Here, they are 
not listed. I think it should be pointed 
out that if it were taken in its propor- 
tional amount, it would still be cutting 
approximately $6 billion out of national 
defense, which we could not afford to cut. 

We have the increases in unemploy- 
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ment compensation, which are particu- 
larly needed now in the automotive belt. 
They really have been hit very hard in 
that area. We have had to extend the 
time. We have not liberalized it as to 
secondary industries. But I cannot see 
Congress taking an entitlement program 
for unemployment compensation and 
saying, “We have balanced the budget by 
cutting $7.6 billion out of payments. We 
just aré not going to pay you.” 

Then there are those who would say, 
“In the $633 billion, rather than putting 
us on the bread line with no benefits, 
could not you do this or that?” They 
would start listing all the particular 
items—in international affairs, in trans- 
portation, in natural resources, in parks, 
and other programs within the budget, 
as well as defense. 

So it really does not bring us to the 
point of balancing off priorities. I hope 
the Senator will not approach this budg- 
etary task in this fashion, because it 
would cut us down; and in conference, 
I would have no idea what the Senator 
from Wisconsin had in mind when he 
offered his amendment. 

However, I do commend the Senator 
for his corrections to the amendment. 
It is a good step in the right direction. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator from 
New Mexico wants to move to table, it 
is all right with me. I want the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I know that Sena- 
tor BELLMoN does not desire to speak, and 
I will wait until a sufficient number of 
Senators are present. 

Mr. President, I believe that the fact 
that the Senator has added some $5.9 
billion to this clearly is an improvement. 
It points up, to the extent that that much 
is proposed to be cut out of the budget, 
that there will be that kind of impact 
on the overall economy, so this figure has 
come out higher. 

Actually, my reference to the fact that 
this is totally unrealistic did not change. 
It still is. It has been modified to reflect 
a more realistic set of facts based upon 
the approach of Senator PROXMIRE that 
just by plugging in a new number, we 
can wish away the deficit and wish in a 
balanced budget. In that respect, that 
has not been changed. 

I hope everyone understands that Sen- 
ator ProxMIrRE has responded to my no- 
tion that even the distinguished Presi- 
dent-elect and his best economists do not 
believe that we could have a balanced 
budget in this year or even next year. 
His response is that he is not going to 
provide for a tax cut in his approach and 
the President-elect is. I hope everyone 
understands that is the case. But I do not 
think anyone really believes that the 
United States is not going to have a tax 
cut in 1981 or in 1982 or in 1983. 


Senator ProxmMirE may really believe 
that we could get this country going 
again without any tax reform, either 
of the type proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee or otherwise, and that just by 
doing this miraculous budget change to 
balance everything, we will be on the way 
to recovery. I do not think that. 

I believe that the next 3 to 4 years un- 
equivocally demand that we have tax re- 
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form on the supply side, on the produc- 
tion side. Whether it is 10-10-10 as to 
the personal is not really relevant to this 
discussion. 

Everyone should know that the good 
Senator from Wisconsin contemplates 
none. He says that is how we will get a 
balanced budget—leave the tax rates at 
the highest level of the Republic, and 
yet we are going to get rid of inflation 
and bring on productivity, because we 
change six or seven numbers in this 
resolution, and we can vote for this 
theory of a Christmas gift, a balanced 
budget. It is an absolute impossibility. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I yield. 

FAVOR TAX CUTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is put- 
ting me in the position of being against 
tax cuts. I have been for every tax cut 
proposed—the mind of man runneth not 
to the contrary. And I will continue to 
do so. 

I have voted for a lot of spending cuts, 
and I believe that if the Senator will 
match my spending cuts with the tax 
cuts, he will feel that I have earned the 
right to vote for tax reductions. I have a 
right to make a proposal which in my 
judgment will balance the budget next 
year. Then we have to come to the point 
of whether we cut taxes. Many people 
will argue, “Let’s cut more taxes and 
cut spending correspondingly, so we can 
balance the budget.” 

I do not make the assumption for 
1 minute that we should not have a tax 
cut next year. I think we should. I voted 
for Kemp-Roth. I cannot think of a tax 
cut for which I have not voted, because 
the way we get a more viable and 
vibrant and expanding economy is to 
ease the burden on the American tax- 
payer. I believe that, in the long run, 
that is the way we can increase revenue. 
But to do that, we have to hold down 
spending. One cannot on one hand say, 
“I believe in cutting taxes, but I do not 
believe in cutting spending.” 

Some Senators will vote for my 
amendment because they want to bal- 
ance the budget; others will vote for it 
on the ground that they want to reduce 
spending as much as possible, so that 
when they do vote for a tax cut, they will 
have earned it. 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, in my 
discussions, I have in no way passed 
judgment on what the record of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin earns him or does 
not earn him. I really made my argu- 
ment on the tax cuts, because I assumed 
that he would stand up and say what he 
has said. I know that the Senator is a 
strong proponent of fiscal restraint and 
tax cuts to get this economy going again. 

However, this $610.9 billion does not 
have any room for a tax cut. We can do 
that afterward, as everybody else is say- 
ing, but I want everyone to know that 
this is not a matter of working a miracle. 

START NOW 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have to start 
somewhere and sometime. This is the 
way to start, and this is the time to start. 
This is the way for those who believe in 
holding down spending to put their 
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money where their mouth is. Next year, 
if we have an opportunity, let us cut it 
more. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator is talk- 
ing about earning things. I know that 
the good Senator from Wisconsin knows 
that I, too, have earned a record of being 
for cutting this Government, and I have 
done everything I can. 

I regret to be here on the floor op- 
posing the kind of paper cut the Senator 
from Wisconsin is recommending here, 
even though it is only a paper cut and 
a kind of wishful idea. I regret having to 
oppose it, because I hope it could happen. 

Since we have enough Senators in the 
Chamber—if the Senator has had ail 
the time he needs to respond—I move to 
table the amendment, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance that I will vote to table 
Senator Proxmrre’s amendment to cut 
the total spending down to the level nec- 
essary to achieve a balanced budget. I 
have actively worked through the Budg- 
et Committee to move us toward a bal- 
anced Federal budget, which is our first 
defense against inflation. I am willing 
to make the tough cuts necessary for a 
balanced budget, and I have offered 
many amendments on appropriations 
and authorizing bills to make billions of 
dollars in cuts. Unfortunately, Senator 
PROXMIRE'Ss amendment does not cut any 
programs. He does not specify whether 
the $20 billion would come from de- 
fense, or social security or what. I think 
we ought to be cutting that amount from 
the budget, but I do not think we can do 
it in 1 year. If the Congress had accepted 
the multiyear program of fiscal restraint 
I offered in 1978, we would be at that 
lower spending level now. If we hold to 
the future-year levels of restraint in this 
budget resolution we can get to balance 
in 1982 or 1983. I am pledged to hold to 
that restraint, but we have to look re- 
sponsibly and see what programs we are 
cutting. That is why I cannot vote for an 
amendment like Senator PROXMIRE'S, 
even though I agree completely with its 
goal.e@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Dur- 
KIN), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MELCHER) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. ScHWEIKER), and the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Are there other Senators desir- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 18, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 472 Leg.] 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 


Pryor 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Williams 
Young 


Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 


NAYS—18 


Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen. 
Lugar 
Morgan 
Nunn 
Pressier 


NOT VOTING—10 
Magnuson Schweiker 
Mathias Weicker 
Gravel McGovern 
Kennedy Melcher 
So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
PrROXMIRE’s amendment (UP No. 1771) 
was agreed to. 


Proxmire 


Boren 
Bosch witz 
B 


yrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
DeConcini 
Hatch 
Heflin 


Armstrong 
Durkin 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
10:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stands in recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. On our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MOYNIHAN ON TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there any orders for the recognition 
of Senators on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
none. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that after the two leaders are recog- 
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nized on tomorrow, Mr. MOYNIHAN be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981-83 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum and 
ask that the time be charged equally 
against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1772 


(Purpose: To add reconciliation and point 
of order provisions to the Second Budget 
Resolution for Fiscal Year 1981) 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON) for himself and Mr. DOMENICI, pro- 
pis an unprinted amendment numbered 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 16, following line 18, add new 
sections 4, 5, and 6. 


LEGISLATION SUBJECT TO A POINT OF ORDER 


Sec. 4. After Congress has completed ac- 
tion on this Budget Resolution, it shall not 
be in order in either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate to consider any 
bill, resolution, amendment, or conference 
report providing additional new budget au- 
thority for such fiscal year or providing new 
spending authority described in 401(c) (2) 
(C) on the Budget Act to become effective 
during such fiscal year, if— 


A. The enactment of such bill, resolution, 
amendment or conference report would 
cause the allocation to or subdivisions by 
& committee or subcommittee pursuant to 
section 302 of the Budget Act to be ex- 
ceeded; or 


B. If the bill, resolution, amendment, or 
conference report is reported by or under 
the jurisdiction of a committee which has 
not reported to its House the subdivisions 
oT under section 302 of the Budget 

ct. 

RECONCILIATION 


Sec. 5. Pursuant to section 310(a) of the 
Budget Act, the Committees on Appropria- 
tions shall report legislation reducing spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1981 contained in laws 
or in reported bills or resolutions within 
their jurisdiction by $4,400,000,000 in budget 
authority and $5,900,000,000 in outlays for 
fiscal year 1981, and shall report such legis- 
lation no later than twenty days (during 
which Congress is in session) after Congress 
completes action on this resolution. 
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Sec. 6. Pursuant to section 310(a) of the 
Budget Act the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance and the House Committee on Ways 
and Means shall report recommended 
changes in laws within their jurisdiction 
which provide spending authority described 
in section 401(c)(2)(C) of the Budget Act 
to reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 by 
$1,300,000,000 in budget authority and 
$1,900,000,000 in outlays, and are instructed 
to report such recommendations no later 
than twenty days (during which Congress is 
in session) after Congress completes action 
on this resolution. 


Mr. BELLMON Mr. President, I shall 
undertake to explain the amendment and 
be brief so we cam move ahead. 

This amendment would help Congress 
to live within the budget which we adopt. 
It would require the Appropriations 
and Finance Committees to report legis- 
lation within 20 days after adoption of 
the budget, counting only days when 
Congress is in session to reduce spending 
so we can live within this budget we 
have agreed to. Otherwise, we will in- 
evitably run out of money. 

The amendment would add a new 
section 4, which would make subject to a 
point of order legislation which would 
cause the allocation to the various com- 
mittees under a budget resolution to be 
exceeded. 

In other words, if we adopt section 4, it 
would not be in order, for example, to 
consider an expansion of trade adjust- 
ment assistance or unemployment in- 
surance, unless the Finance Committee 
had the funds available in its allocation 
to pay for such an initiative. 

Similarly, we could not go along, 
adopting one appropriations bill after 
another, knowing the bills we adopt ex- 
ceed the amounts in the budget for them, 
and wind up late in the year either hav- 
ing to cut back on an appropriation bill, 
probably defense, because it happens to 
be the last one we consider, or else we 
find ourselves busting the budget. 

Mr. President, what happens is that we 
pass a budget resolution anticipating 
certain spending levels, then we exceed 
those levels on bill after bill. Then we 
come down to the last bill and try to 
cut enough there to make up for our 
earlier excesses. What part of this 
amendment would do is try to get us to 
stay within our allocations bill by bill 
and not wind up trying to correct our 
errors on the last bill we consider, which, 
in many cases, is the defense bill. 


Mr. President, there are some who may 
characterize this as an attempt to impose 
the Budget Committee’s will on the Sen- 
ate. Mr. President, it is no such thing. 


This amendment is about truth in 
budgeting, Mr. President. It is about 
sound management and sensible bench- 
marks against which to measure how we 
stand with respect to the budget that we 
have already agreed to. 

It does not even seek to enforce the 
functional totals in the budget resolu- 
tion. It does seek to insure that one 
committee will not be able to spend 
mioney intended for programs in another 
committee’s jurisdiction. 

We tried to get at the same problem 
with the delayed enrollment provision 
Congress adopted in the first budget 
resolution. But, from the Senate’s point 
of view, delayed enrollment leaves some- 
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thing to be desired, as bills are enrolled 
in the House which originates them, 
which means appropriation bills are en- 
rolled in the House. 

A mechanism which allows both 
Houses a more equal role in deciding 
what is held and what goes forward is 
clearly preferable from the Senate’s point 
of view. 

The point of order under section 311 
of the Budget Act has worked reasonably 
well to help us enforce the budget at the 
aggregates. Our amendment simply ex- 
pands this concept to include a point of 
order should a committee overspend its 
allocation. 


Mr. President, we believe this is an idea 
whose time has come, and I urge the 
Senate to adopt it. 


The amendment also adds sections 5 
and 6, providing reconciliation directions 
which are essential if the numbers in 
this budget are to be achievable. This 
amendment deals with the essence of 
honest budgeting. Congress cannot pay 
for all the programs assumed in this 
budget within the spending totals rec- 
ommended. 


None of us want a higher deficit, so we 
offer the only honest alternative: In- 
structions to the two committees which, 
between them, have in their jurisdiction 
over 90 percent of Federal outlays, to re- 
duce spending. 


In the case of the Finance Committee, 
section 6 of the amendment directs legis- 
lative savings of $1.3 billion in budget 
authority and $1.9 billion in outlays in 
fiscal year 1981. These are the amounts 
by which the latest estimates of Finance 
Committee programs exceed the amounts 
assumed for those programs, in this 
budget resolution. 


Mr. President, if I may have the Sen- 
ate’s attention, all we are asking the 
Finance Committee to do is the same 
thing we asked them to do in the first 
budget resolution. This is not draconian; 
it is simply trying to get us to stay with 
the decision we have already made. 


In the case of the Appropriations 
Committee, section 5 of the amendment 
requires reductions in enacted or re- 
ported bills or resolutions by $4.4 billion 
in budget authority and $5.9 billion in 
outlays. The main reason these reduc- 
tions are necessary is that the Appro- 
priations Committee actions on the eight 
fiscal year 1981 appropriation bills re- 
ported or enacted thus far, together 
with later foreseeable requirements, will 
exceed the amounts available under this 
resolution by $3.7 billion in budget au- 
thority and $4.3 billion in outlays. The 
remaining amounts to be reconciled in 
the amendment result primarily from 
higher interest costs. It is appropriate 
to include these amounts in the recon- 
ciliation instruction to the Appropria- 
tions Committees because those commit- 
tees will be faced next spring with the 
problem of absorbing overages in other 
programs, if Congress holds to the ag- 
gregate totals provided in this resolution. 

Mr. President, I feel that the effort to 


assure truth in budgeting must continue. 
That is what this amendment is about 


and I urge its adoption. 
Mr. President, I yield to my cosponsor, 
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the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICT. Mr. President, I have 
talked on this subject before the Sen- 
ate earlier this afternoon. With regard 
to my opening remarks and as I talked 
about other amendments, particularly 
the one that we just tabled, I think the 
Senate understands my approach to this 
budget and the budget process and this 
amendment, which obviously comes very 
late. We have not had a lot of time to 
discuss it with other Senators, but this 
puts into words what I have really been 
saying all afternoon: If the reestimates 
for this budget are correct, then the 
$633 billion figure is going to turn out 
to be wrong. Entitlement programs and 
direct appropriations which have al- 
ready passed, plus some supplemental 
items that everybody knows are going 
to occur, will automatically break this 
budget. Once again, after going through 
all the trouble of trying to have a bal- 
anced budget early in the year, then 
coming up with a deficit that is in this 
one, we shall be forced early next year 
to change again and tell the American 
people the truth; that without changes 
in the law, without some enforcement 
mechanisms to be applied against pend- 
ing legislation, there will be an addi- 
tional deficit added to the $633 billion. 

As I said before, there is nothing 


miraculous about the second budget 
resolution; there is nothing self-execut- 
ing about it. Yes, a point of order will 
lie on the last appropriation if it ex- 
ceeds the total of $633 billion. But, basi- 
cally, we already know that is going to 
happen. We already know that, with the 


entitlements and the present trend of 
appropriations, it is going to happen. 
And this amendment, basically, is a 
mechanism for making sure that $633 
billion, is, indeed, enforceable and that 
it ends up being the outlay number for 
the budget of the United States. There 
are a few things that are different in it, 
but, for the most part, its major thrust 
is a reconciliation. 

Mr. President, I do not think we want 
to leave the impression that we are 
blaming anyone. The truth of the matter 
is that the way the Budget Act reads, 
the way the first resolution is drawn, it 
is just very difficult to keep track, to do 
the crosswalks and to do the estimating. 
I think Senator BELLMON and I are con- 
vinced that, even though there has been 
a great deal of effort by a number of 
committees to do that and do it prop- 
erly, the truth of the matter is that we 
are going to be significantly over unless 
something like this—a reconciliation 
mandate and enforcement of certain of 
the crosswalk allocations—takes place. 

Mr. President, I do know the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee 
does not favor this amendment. I hope 
he understands that this is Senator 
BELLMON’s and Senator DOMENICI’S ap- 
proach to trying to make the process 
work. 

We are not accusing anyone. We are 
merely saying that it is not going to 
end up being $633 billion unless some- 
thing like this is voted in by the Senate. 
So that it is the will of the Senate, so 
that it, in turn, will work its will on 
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the committees that have jurisdiction 
over certain entitlements and appropria- 
tion bills. 

That is, basically, what it is. 

I know that there are some who do 
not think this is an appropriate amend- 
ment, that it might be subject to a point 
of order. I personally think it fits right 
in the Budget Act. 

Reconciliation is mentioned there. I 
certainly think a budget with this recon- 
ciliation in it would be appropriate. 

I hope the Senate has an opportunity 
to vote on this. 

We do want to make a point, whether 
we vote on it or not, that these are the 
kind of things that will have to happen. 
The bullet will have to be bitten in a 
number of ways. The prescription is 
found in this amendment. It is the medi- 
cine, whether we like it or not. To stay 
at $633 billion, certain things will have 
to be changed, certain activities that are 
planned and in progress will have to be 
altered, and this provides a way to do 
that. 

I thank my good friend from Okla- 
homa for yielding me some time on this 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
have worked very closely, all three of 
us have the same good intent. 

However, in looking at this particular 
rules change and reconciliation, there 
are certain observations that should be 
made. I am likely to be put to the task 
of raising a point of germaneness. 

Yes, reconciliation is definitely in the 
Budget Act. But of course, it was not in 
our second concurrent budget resolu- 
tion. 

We had our opportunities then and 
we discussed every which way to get hold 
of this. There were very close votes. 

The Senator from Oklahoma made a 
motion to bring us back down, but only 
in a more responsible way, item by item, 
coming down some $18 billion. 

We tried to cut back in that fashion. 
We did not try in this second resolution 
because, as bullish as we were with re- 
spect to the successes at that time on 
reconciliation, the House 2 years ago 
could not pronounce the word. This past 
year, they seem to have invented recon- 
ciliation. 

Now, with an 86-to-0 vote on the Sen- 
ate side, our colleagues in the House 
have been working in good faith. But 
there are certain important Members 
who have been holding the line and hold- 
ing their ground, and, as chairmen, feel 
that we are telling them exactly what 
to do. That is the inherent difficulty and 
flaw with respect to reconciliation. 

It is an important tool, but it is a 
limited tool. Limited, Mr. President, to 
those times and places where we are in 
the particular mood and tempo that we 
were in at the time of the 18 percent 
interest rates, in April, May, and June. 

At that particular time, even before, 
in February, we felt so keenly with re- 
spect to the impending inflation and re- 
cession that we called our people back 
in from both Houses and said, “Let us 
resubmit the January budget.” 

We thereupon moved forward on rec- 
onciliation. The economy had not 
changed that much. 
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We still have very high inflation with 
a 16.25-percent prime rate. But, politi- 
cally, we do have a new President who is 
coming on board to try to make his par- 
ticular programs work. 

I do not want to do the way we did 
with our great friend from Wisconsin 
and say, “You choose all the places,” but 
we have not chosen them here. Let us 
look at the record. 

Al Smith used to say, “Here we are,” 
and that is reconciliation for some $7 
billion in outlays. There is the record. 
That is a lot of hearings and committees. 

I am not talking about rules changes 
but the reconciliation part. 

It is awfully involved. It takes a lot 
of committees and chairmen. 

Like Andrew Jackson, whether the 
Court has made its decision, let them en- 
force it. 

Do we know what happened in those 
days? 

I think in all candor that we have to 
move responsibly on this particular score, 
and reconciliation being a limited tool, 
we ought to treat it as such and not come 
at the last minute, “Where do you cut?” 

I think President-elect Reagan is try- 
ing to make up his mind right now on 
what can fiy, and what should fly, where 
he can get a consensus, and how he can 
persuade. 

I do not know. 

Let us assume, because I am for cut- 
ting back, with the great respect I have 
for both Senator BELLMON and Senator 
DomeENIcI, suppose I said, “Fine, let us 
take the amendment.” If we accept it 
on behalf of the committee, then I would 
have to sit back and have a caucus among 
ourselves and say, “Who do we tell what, 
and where, and in what amount?” 

So we have not really fathomed this 
and gone through it very thoroughly. 

On the matter of changing the rules, 
actually budget resolutions do not be- 
come law, and they should not be used 
to make law. They are limited, intention- 
ally limited. We are on limited time. 

The reason we have this strong ger- 
maneness amendment, I say to my fu- 
ture chairman, is that we do not want 
to come back later in 1981 and have set 
a bad precedent where we have a budget 
worked out and then have open sesame 
on the resolution. 


It was clearcut. Germaneness, as I un- 
derstand as a practicing Senator, mostly 
derives from Senate precedent, not Sen- 
ate rules, with one glaring exception, 
and that is with respect to the Budget 
Act itself. That is intentional because 
coming back with all the various items 
like that, it was thought at the time we 
adopted that, we should rt in e stropa 
provision in section 305(b) that all 
amendments to budget resolutions should 
be germane and should have heen dis- 
cussed and considered. Otherwise, we 
can put on any kind of riders, or par- 
ticular things, and never get a budget 
resolution passed. 

I do not think we want to pass that 
particular precedent. I would be pressed 
to perhaps have to raise that point. I am 
convinced our distinguished ranking 
member does not want to take that 
course at this particular time. 

I hope we withhold on the reconcilia- 
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tion if for no other reason, and my plea 
is not just for the good of the order, it 
is for the good of the new administra- 
tion. 

We are not going to get it done, we 
know, as a practical matter. We are try- 
ing, by this Thursday evening, to get the 
other reconciliation of $8 billion. 

But now, to come on Tuesday after- 
noon—tomorrow is Wednesday, and take 
a resolution and carry forward and say 
that there is another $7 billion to save 
the chairmen would throw up their 
hands and we would lose the $5 billion. 
Like the dog with the bone in the stream, 
looking at a bigger bone, we would lose 
what we are about to attain here this 
week, which we worked on so long all 

ear. 

‘ I think that principle should be es- 
tablished. The House agrees. We ought 
to fix it at whatever amounts we can 
compromise and negotiate. But, heavens, 
let us not upset the entire applecart, 
without hearings, or otherwise, and go 
into a reconciliation. We have not given 
any kind of instructions. 

No one has proposed the particular 
cuts. The only real one that is out there, 
of course, is the defense cut, which we 
increased markedly, and I do not want to 
cut it in any manner. In fact, in order 
to hold it, I have promised the brethren 
that I would not bring up any increases 
for the rapid deployment force. 

Downstairs this afternoon is a hearing 
on defense appropriations. They wanted 
another $1.5 billion, and we resisted that, 
trying to hold the discipline we have in 
the time we have, to get this resolution 
and reconcile it with the House. 

I do respect the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico for what they really want here and 
for which they are making a record. 

We will have to cut where we can, and 
we will have to do it more or less the way 
we did it on the package that is now in 
conference, and that is to find out from 
the chairmen. 

Some people forget the history of the 
meetings we had in March, one Sunday 
afternoon. We had the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee there, talking 
about what could be done with food 
stamps, and we had the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
they were making their suggestions. 
Therein is the success thus far of recon- 
ciliation. 


It was not that we were wise economic 
thinkers and budgeters, that we said we 
now have a majority of a vote for what 
we think should be done and sought out 
the chairmen and said. “Do it.” I do not 
think we would get anywhere if this were 
enacted this afternoon. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend, the chairman of the 
committee, that I do not want to estab- 
lish a precedent here today that would 
limit the offering of a reconciliation 
amendment on a second concurrent res- 
olution just because it was adopted by a 
majority vote in the committee. I hope 
that will not be the parliamentary rul- 
ing, but I do not want to take such a 
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risk, and I will confer with Senator BELL- 
MON before we proceed. 

I just want to make this point: It seems 
to me that we do not know the dimension 
of reconciliation as a tool. I appreciate 
the description of it by the Senator from 
South Carolina, that it should not have 
broad application and that it is very 
special, a limited—I think those were his 
words—type of tool. I am not sure of 
that. I think we are just beg’nning to 
understand and to mature in this budget 
process, 

However, one thing is certain: If Con- 
gress, subsequent to a first resolution— 
which first resolution began setting 
guidelines for the cutting back of the 
Federal Government—if the committees 
then do not act to change the appropri- 
ate laws, which I believe the Senator and 
I will agree is the way this thing should 
work, and when you have a first resolu- 
tion that assumes a number of current 
laws must be changed in order to get to 
that figure you are putting in the first 
resolution, the logical thing is for the 
committees to act to change them. That 
is the most logical way. 

However, let us assume that they do 
not and that we end up year after year 
with a second concurrent being substan- 
tially higher than the first: Reconcilia- 
tion may end being a very broad tool, 
and we may even be using it well beyond 
anything we have thought. It may be the 
way that we collectively—not the Sen- 
ator and I and the committee—come 
down here and say, “Here is the second 
concurrent resolution. Nobody changed 
the rules of the game until the last 344 
or 4 months, between the first and the 
second. What do you want? Do you want 
this big deficit to continue, or do you 
want to order yourselves to change sub- 
stantially some laws?” 

I believe this is an area we should be 
thinking about. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator from 
New Mexico is the incoming chairman, 
and we will make a record on that as 
members of the Budget Committee. It is 
a technical point. There is no question 
about reconciliation being a very im- 
portant tool under the Budget Act. It 
could be broader; and if we could do it 
broader, I believe that the Senator and 
I would like it to be broader. But I do 
not want to set a precedent that, just be- 
cause we, as members of the committee, 
agreed that it is not germane. Then an- 
other member would have to hold back 
for a resolution and say, “You’re just 
making rules for the brethren on the 
committee, and if you're not on the com- 
mittee, you're going to get technical with 
us.” I think that would destroy our 
credibility. 

I am making it only on that point. 
That is the only reason. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not know why 
this amendment on reconciliation would 
be ruled out of order; but I hope that 
the distinguished chairman is not sug- 
gesting that if he were to move it, he 
would move it on the basis that it was 
not part of the second resolution as re- 
ported by the committee. Perhaps there 
is some other reason for making the 
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pont of order, but, I think that would 
be a very dangerous one. 

What the Senator really is saying, 
then, is that the tool of reconciliation is 
not available to a maiority of this in- 
stitution in the second resolution or a 
third resolution. Even in this situation— 
unless what? Unless a majority of the 
committee voted to put it in. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Unless the subject 
was even broached. We could have had 
a motion of reconciliation in the com- 
mittee’s considerations but it was not 
even mentioned before the committee. 
You do not have to have a majority vote 
on a particular motion, but as a matter 
of fact, the subject was never even men- 
tioned in our markup. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. I know that the Sen- 
ate understands that I am thinking out 
loud about this. Senator BELLMON and I 
will confer shortly on what we want to 
do. But I do not want to concur that 
that is the distinction—that whatever 
we do, we will do here and have a point 
of order. 

I fail to see how failure to discuss in 
a committee a matter which is within 
the prerogative of the committee would 
be denied to the Senate as an institu- 
tion because it was not discussed in the 
committee. I certainly do not want my 
failure to respond or at least to talk 
about that to be taken to mean that I 
agree that that would be a distinction. 

Let me talk about the first part of 
the amendment, the reduction subject to 
a point of order. I commend the staff who 
helped Senator BeLLMON with this 


‘amendment. Ultimately, something like 


that section 4, permitting points of order 
to lie well before the cumulative total 
of bills passed exceeds the cumulative 
total on the budget, will have to be 
worked out. 

I am not sure that we have all the 
wisdom. It is the kind of thing that I 
believe should be worked out in the 
months to come, with the chairmen of 
the committees, maybe even on a trial 
basis. 

We have now found that a point of 
order which lies when the first appro- 
priation bill finally exceeds the cumula- 
tive total has worked a couple of times 
but that as an implementing tool for 
budgetary restraint, it is a very meager 
tool. By the time it comes about, we 
already have passed almost all the ap- 
propriation bills. The entitlements would 
be well on their way to spending out, and 
we just are not going to get retroac- 
tive type changes at that late date. 

The crosswalk mechanism, while it has 
been a very superb internal tool, is sub- 
ject to interpretation. The House some- 
times does it differently from the Senate, 
but there is no real hammer. I do not 
mean a Budget Committee hammer, but 
the institution has not given itself a very 
good handle to a measure breaching the 
budget and to be able to do something 
about it. 

So I think this amendment serves a 
very good purpose. It clearly indicates 
one of the shortcomings. It is right 
around the corner and it points out in 
the reconciliation section that in order 
to get to $633 billion at least two of the 
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major committees of the Senate are go- 
ing to have a very serious problem con- 
fronting themselves in terms of chang- 
ing some existing appropriations and 
changing some existing laws. 

I think a new President does not have 
any alternative. These kinds of recom- 
mendations and others will be there. 
There will not be any magic wand. There 
will be no impoundment. There will be 
no Executive authority. It will be back 
on our lap and these committees will be 
hearing from a new President talking 
to the people of this country about these 
kinds of things, and that is why Senator 
BELLMon and I offered this. We want 
everyone to know this is going to have 
to happen and we are going to exceed 
$633 billion. 

So, from my standpoint we are making 
the point. I do not want to have this 
amendment challenged as far as its ger- 
maneness because I think that is far too 
important an issue, but I really do think 
the substance of it is an important is- 
sue also. 

Having said that, I will yield the floor 
and hope before we do anything further 
after Senator BELLMON talks we might 
confer a bit as to the next course. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from New Mexico. 

I believe he has made some very co- 
gent points here that deserve the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

I remind Chairman HoLLINGS of what 
happened this year when the Appro- 
priations Committee made its alloca- 
tions. I believe the Senator was one of 
those most affected by what happened. 
It seemed that those allocations were 
made in sort of a pro forma manner 
by the staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee without the matter ever being 
taken by the members of the committee 
and many of us were amazed and dis- 
tressed to find how the staff decided 
to allocate the funds the budget resolu- 
tion made available for appropriation, 
and there was quite a controversy. 

We had to back up, as the Senator 
will remember, and start over again 
with a new set of allocations. 

One thing I am trying to do with this 
amendment is to make the allocation 
process more meaningful because it is 
a very meaningful part of the appropri- 
ations and the budgetary process, but 
the way it is looked upon now, it is sort 
of a ministerial duty that the staff per- 
forms and, therefore, the members of 
the Appropriations Committee do not 
feel especially bound by it, and when 
we exceed the allocations no one pays 
much attention because there is some 
assumption it will all finally come out 
in the wash, but it does not work that 
way. 

But the purpose of this amendment, 
at least one purpose, is to make Mem- 
bers aware of the fact that when we 
adopt an allocation in the Appropria- 
tions Committee we mean it and we 
intend to enforce it, and that is the 
main thrust of this amendment. 

As far as the point the chairman of 
the committee raised about our legis- 
lating on a budget resolution, I agree 
with him in the context in which he 
spoke; but, after all, title 3 of the Budget 
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Act is enacted as an exercise of the 
rulemaking power of Congress and the 
proposal we had before us, the amend- 
ment which I have introduced with the 
Senator from New Mexico, is temporary 
in that it applies only to this resolution. 
It is not changing the law nor is it lasting 
legislation. It applies just to the resolu- 
tion that we are dealing with. 

In my opinion, it is a reasonable ex- 
tension of what is already in title 3 of the 
Budget Act and it is a logical extension 
of the enforcement mechanisms in the 
first budget resolution. 

The resolution as it now stands, as 
Senator DomENIcI so well pointed out, is 
unrealistic. It is simply impossible to live 
within it. The next Congress will be faced 
with a third resolution and to me that is 
a situation we should try to avoid by 
being honest and realistic by what we do 
here today. 

There are several areas where spend- 
ing can be reduced. I am not going to 
recite them all for the Senate, but I have 
a lengthy list before me that I will be 
glad to discuss, such things as trade ad- 
justment, food stamps, the public serv- 
ice jobs under the WIN program, and 
the disaster programs. We passed a bill 
to change the way the disaster programs 
operate. The-administration decided to 
put it over until next year before it goes 
into effect, and that is costing us a lot of 
money. This list goes on and on and on. 

It is not unrealistic to expect that if 
we did pass a reconciliation motion, the 
Appropriations Committee could go back 
and take a look at the appropriations 
that are already approved and find ways 
to save the money we are discussing here. 

CBO estimates congressional action to 
date, plus the additional amounts con- 
templated in this resolution for fiscal 
year 1981, total some $6.2 billion of budg- 
et authority and $7.8 billion of outlays 
more than the spending totals in the res- 
olution, and that is what my amend- 
ment would try to correct. 

Unless we act now to cause reductions 
in spending already on the books, we 
are likely either to have a cutback in 
areas like defense and disaster assist- 
ance or we are simply going to bust the 
budget. 

If we expect to reach the goal of fiscal 
restraint and priority setting, we need a 
strong budget process. We simply can- 
not continue to revise the budget every 
spring. 

If my memory serves me right, Mr. 
President, we have had a third budget 
resolution in 3 of the last 4 years. So it 
is getting to the place that Congress does 
not pay much attention to the resolu- 
tions because they figure there will be 
another one later on when we can make 
room for the spending in which we are 
now engaging. 

I wish to see us get to the point when 
we pass the resolution we mean to stick 
by it, that we attach the proper impor- 
tance to all the elements that go into 
the budgetary process and we do not find 
ourselves having to pass one resolution 
after another just in order to make room 
for our excesses. 

I believe we should adopt the budget 
and then live with it, and the only way 
we can realistically expect to live with 
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the budgets once they are adopted is to 
face reality at the time we are voting on 
them. 

Now, then, Mr. President, having said 
all of those things, I have to agree with 
my friend from New Mexico it would be 
a mistake if we did push this thing clear 
to the point of having a point of order 
raised. 

I think we perhaps helped enlighten 
the Senate about what the issues are in 
our colloquy this afternoon. 

I shall suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum while we discuss a matter. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Before doing that, if 
the Senator does not mind just for one 
second if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. RETJ.MON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Let us talk very seri- 
ously about it. Look, I was not in on the 
drawing of this and I am not trying to 
be technical because if I sat around the 
table with staff and the distinguished 
Senators the first thing I would remem- 
ber is exactly what the Senator from 
Oklahoma pointed out, the difficulty 
that we had in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, 

I say to Senator Domenicr what they 
were doing is, No. 1, making false allo- 
cations. There is nothing in his rule to 
change that. Let us say all three of us 
agree unanimously this is great. The 
truth of the matter is it will not control 
the allocations. Why not? For the simple 
reason that in the allocation they were 
ready, willing, prepared and had taken 
to allocating all they wanted to right up 
to all the particular limits and moving 
everything over to supplementals. 

Senator BELLMON and I had it stopped. 
They had $20 billion in the Appropria- 
tions Committee allocated mentally 
amongst the subcommittee chairmen 
over the supplementals. There were the 
pay raises. We will get to that next year. 
There were different other things. They 
had all these things listed. The Senator 
will remember. 

Mr. BELLMON. They also moved $4 
billion out of defense. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is a difference 
from what the allocation was. Of course, 
they can take that. 

There is a second point. We would 
have to write a rule and make it crystal 
clear in enforcement that they could 
not allocate all around; that they cannot 
put it all in one particular bill, if they 
want to, and come out and pass that bill 
with a big fat allocation and then no 
more allocation for anyone else and say 
we have to have the money for this. We 
have to think about that. 

Third, we have to think about the dif- 
ferences in committees whereby the 
Ways and Means Committee or Appro- 
priations Committee sort of dovetail, but 
on the Ways and Means side they do not 
have the health function and over here 
the Finance Committee does have it. 

We have different subcommittees and 
different allocations there. 

So I think we would have to hit down 
as colleagues and work that rule over 
trying to go in the same direction so we 
would all have an understanding at the 
time. So I wanted to make that clear. 

Then, finally, I say to Senator BELL- 
mon, on the matter of days, if we pass 
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this by tomorrow then we have Thursday 
and Friday—3 days. We have Monday 
and Tuesday. It is going to be hard to 
hold a quorum here on Tuesday heading 
for Thanksgiving, with flights out of 
town. Otherwise let us give us 2 days. 
That is 4 days. We will come back Mon- 
day, December 1 and go out December 5. 
That is 5 days. That is 9 days at most 
and really about 7 working days. 

We have to do in 20 days of this par- 
ticular Congress what we have been 
working on all year long. We are still 
trying to get it under this 9-day wire on 
this other one. 

I think we should really take note of 
that, even though the intent is agreed 
with. I wish we could fix it in there and 
on that basis, Mr. President, I will sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that and will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator 
mind just talking with me a little about 
this? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. No. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I think we are really 
talking about something tremendously 
important. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator is right. 
I agree. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator not 
think that the Budget Committee and 
the budget process in the future, with- 
out the Budget Committee being the 
dictators, should not tell anyone exactly 
ae should be in any appropriations 

ill? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Does the Senator not 
think we have to find a way that the 
major committees would agree to a 
process that would be clearly understood 
in terms of the sum of the parts equal 
no more than the total provided? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Exactly. There is no 
question about it. I think part of a rule 
should state, as the Senator has stated 
it so succinctly, that in the allocations 
the entire amount for a fiscal year with 
no regard to supplements or be included 
in those allocations. That is one thing 
that would make sure of this. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, one 
thing that would help, it seems to the 
Senator from New Mexico, would be if 
there would be more symmetry between 
the appropriations bills and the func- 
tions in the budget. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I understand there is 
one appropriation bill—and Senator 
Hollings and Senator Bellmon know 
more than I—that crosses 10 or 12 func- 
tions. Is that possible? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. One bill that you 
would have to pick pieces out of. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Like, for example, in 
Foreign Operations, you have Senator 
Inouye with the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee and I have the State De- 
partment. He has AID but I have the 
Foreign Service. It is split around. 

Historically, these different functions 
have come under Justice, Commerce, the 
Judiciary and related agencies. I have 
123 separate budgets under that one 
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alone. Many times we have to work it 
out and see exactly, particularly in our 
State matters, between where that func- 
tion should be, because we find the State 
Department was whipsawing us back 
and forth. We have to get together as 
chairmen to make sure that does not 
occur. The Senator is very right about 
that. And it is more reconciled and con- 
sonant now than what it was, let us say, 
5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I say to 
the chairman that it seems to me that 
some movement in the direction of mak- 
ing this more enforceable, more self- 
policing, and more understood by the 
Members of the —— 

Mr. HOLLINGS. More understandable. 
I think once you have a rule of the na- 
ture that the two good gentlemen are 
suggesting, then that is something for 
the good of the body. In other words, all 
the Senators could know and they would 
all know the allocation and they would 
all know the amount and they would all 
know when they would exceed it. 

Because one of the big headaches the 
Senator from New Mexico is going to 
have is to find where his family and his 
children are, because the time you think 
you are going to see them, they are going 
to grab you by the nape of the neck and 
say, “Come immediately to the floor.” I 
do not care what time it is. At any time 
there is a point of order, the budget is 
exceeded. And you get this and you are 
grabbing a bunch of paper and appearing 
on the floor. Before long, the Senator's 
staff and everybody else is sick to death 
of seeing you. All you do is keep coming 
up here and raising a point of order— 
“You are over the budget.” 

And if the Members themselves had a 
little bit better idea of the discipline and 
the allocations and the limits, then, in 
doing it themselves, many a times these 
things are done innocently—1I would say 
a majority of the times. A lot of times, 
the staff knows what they are doing— 
and the staff can smile, but they know 
what they are doing. 

But the Senators are really trying to 
play it fair, because you have to give and 
take and you are going to meet yourself 
coming around the corner anyway. 

So, yes, I would agree with the Sena- 
tor on some kind of limitation. I will work 
with the Senator on a change of the 
rules. I just hope we do not try to do it 
this afternoon, because the Senator 
knows the conference we have and the 
job we have. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The point I want to 
close on is that what we are talking 
about here today is not selfishly in the 
interest of the Budget Act or the Budget 
Committee. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. But selfishly in the 
interest of the body of the whole. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is right. 

If there is a commitment by the body 
to get anywhere in terms of fiscal re- 
straint, then there ought to be a genuine 
willingness to get together, the chair- 
man and ranking members of the ma- 
jor committees, and face up to this kind 
of a problem that we have and collec- 
tively come up with some way to make 
it understandable so that the goal can 


be reached. 
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We do not want to invite people to find 
a way to get around this process, do we? 
We want to invite a process that every- 
body can live with. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We want it under- 
stood. We want it appreciated and, 
thereby, supported. Unless it is, in the 
first instance, understood—work with 
these defense boys on this defense budget. 
I have had good experience there. They 
are speaking in an unknown tongue. 
They have more pieces of weaponry and 
letters and initials. And they look at you 
like you are dumb because you do not 
speak in the unknown tongue of all the 
phases of weaponry and everything else 
and the different buys and what have 
you. They might think they are smart. 
But, as a result, that is why a lot of 
Members come here and say, “The dick- 
ens with it.” 

I think the Senator is right on target. 
The more we can understand the limita- 
tions in each one of the committees, un- 
derstand that this is an assist with them 
in their particular budget and we are not 
hamstringing them the better off we all 
are. They are more or less fixing their 
limits. 

It might be a general oversight decision 
by the body as a whole on the adoption 
of the particular first or second concur- 
rent resolution. But once done, they can 
do that, rather than running up to the 
floor raising those points, because that is 
going to be the harassment the Senator 
will face in January. 

And when the Senator gets those calls, 
do not bother to call me, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes, I understand. 

Let me make this last point and see if 
Senator HoLLINGS and Senator BELLMON 
would agree with this. 

When we have an appropriations bill 
pending and we are voting on it, every- 
body writes out on this yellow paper, 
“This bill is within the budget.” 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. You stand up, and I 
am quite sure the Senator’s is. Now, I 
am. not picking on any committee. It just 
happens that I am talking about an ap- 
propriations bill. 

But the truth of the matter is we do 
not know whether any of those appropri- 
ations are really within the budget. We 
do not know whether they are going to 
end up that way. The supplementals that 
come down the line, the things that have 
been left out, the difference between the 
appropriations here and the appropria- 
tions in the House, it is rather rare that 
we can say unequivocally that this ap- 
propriation is within the budget. Is that 
not true? I am not being critical, I am 
just saying, as a matter of the way it is 
going to end up. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes, but within rea- 
son. We have acted honestly and above 
board. We have not hidden anything. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not mean there 
has been any deception. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Well, that is the main 
point. I do not think we have deceived 
anybody when we say that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. We just do not have a 
clear-cut process. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. That is right. I agree 
with the Senator on that. 
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Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in line 
with what has been said here this after- 
noon—and this has been a very en- 
lightening colloquy for those of us who 
have been on both the Budget and Ap- 
propriations Committees. But this whole 
problem could be solved—I will not say 
easily solved—if we could use the same 
functional assignments in the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees as we use in the 
marking up of the budget which the ad- 
ministration uses in the preparation of 
their budget. 

We on the Appropriations Committee, 
I think, need to join the 20th century. 
We need to go through the subcommit- 
tees and get them in line with the func- 
tions that the executive branch uses and 
the Budget Committee uses. Then we will 
not have to worry about the crosswalks, 
we will not have this business of several 
committees dealing with subject matter 
that is in one function. That is an enor- 
mous undertaking. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I say 
to Senator BELLMON that the fault there- 
in lies with the economists. I think, as a 
Senator and as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I think about these 
particular functions. But they come along 
with function 600, income security, and 
any and everything is under there, so- 
cial security, all kinds of payments, trade 
adjustment assistance, unemployment 
compensation, and everything else. 

Why do they not list those functions 
over in the Office of Management and 
Budget the way the Congress does and 
let us get our CBO and everything else 
and pass a bill and tell them, when they 
submit a budget to the President of the 
United States, they will submit a budget 
that is understandable along with the 
Congress. 

These committees are not that far 
apart between the House and Senate—I 
mean the aberration of the Ways and 
Means and Finance with respect to the 
health functions. But we all know over 
here that when you get 050—is that not 
grand? What does that mean? That 
means we, as budgeteers, can preen and 
prune and dance around like we know 
a heck of a lot. We know that part of it 
is in energy, and that is the nuclear. We 
know parts are under Senator HUDDLES- 
TON with military construction. And 
then parts are under Senator STENNIS 
with Defense. That is three of them right 
there. 

Why do they not say military construc- 
tion? Why do they not say nuclear? Why 
do they not say Defense, like we are say- 
ing up here, rather than just giving us 
an 050 and those kinds of things? 

The fault lies downtown in the way 
they have been submitting this to us. Be- 
cause they ought to get in step with the 
Congress, in my opinion. We will be 
here. They have a 4-year term. This is a 
continuing body. 

Mr. DOMENICTI. Well, somebody ought 
to get in step with someone. 

Mr. President, I say to Senator Hot- 
Lincs that I am committed to make it 
more understandable and more reason- 
able. I really appreciate the discussion 
today, because I really think, for those 
who are on the committee that under- 
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stand, we want the other committees 
to be working with us, we do not want 
to be dictating. We want to have some 
collegial activities with reference to 
changing this budget process. I hope 
they do not understand anything we 
have said today to be aspersions on any 
of the committees. They are acting well 
within their jurisdiction and certainly 
within the purview of the Budget Act. 
We just have to modernize the whole 
setup, including the budget itself. 

I thank the Senator for his observa- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
to correct the record. There is a fourth 
thing, and that is the critical materials. 
That is under the HUD budget. That 
was the fourth item. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from New Mexico leaves the 
floor, I would simply like to say that I 
believe this has been a valuable col- 
loquy, because it does point out one of 
the major problems that I hope the new 
administration and the new Republican 
leaders of Congress can deal with. It 
has been a tremendous frustration all 
these years and I hope it can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have not had a 
chance to discuss this with the Senator 
from New Mexico, but I am willing to 
withdraw the amendment if the Senator 
agrees. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be charged 
equally to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as I 
said earlier, I believe the discussion we 
had regarding the amendment I offered 
was valuable. It should help point up to 
the Senate some problems with the pres- 
ent budget procedures which I hope the 
next Congress can deal with along the 
lines of the amendment. 

But I agree with the statements made 
by the chairman that the time con- 
straints at the present time are such 
that it is unlikely we can accomplish 
what I set out to do with the amendment 
in cooperation with the House. There- 
fore, based on what has been said by 
both the present chairman and Senator 
DomeENIcI, who will be the new chairman, 
I believe we accomplished our objective 
and I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, what we are trying to 
do is propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest in conformance with the previous 
order set by the distinguished majority 
leader whereby we are coming in, as I 
understand it, at 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
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ing, with an order for 15 minutes for the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN), and the usual time for 
the leaders on both sides. 

So our hope would be that we could 
vote on final passage at 11 o'clock, unless 
we have the Dole amendment. If the Dole 
amendment were presented, if the Sena- 
tor from Kansas had his amendment, 
then the regular rule would apply, there 
would be an hour to a side on the Dole 
amendment, and any amendments to the 
Dole amendment would be a half hour; 
that is, under the rules, 15 minutes to 
the side with any time there similarly 
for motions and points of order, and any- 
thing else that may be raised, because 
we do not know. We have not seen the 
Dole amendment. 

I am not trying to be abstract or tricky, 
but to cover the Members in a fair and 
comprehensive way. 

That is how I tried to propound the 
request. Is that all right on the Senator’s 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. BELLMON. That is agreeable. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Let us wait a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and, under 
unanimous consent, divided equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing discussions between those who 
are handling this measure and those 
who have amendments to offer, as well 
as their representatives, I offer the fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent request: 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 119 no 
later than 11 a.m. tomorrow; that at 
that time there be 2 hours equally di- 
vided for discussion of the tax cut issue 
or for Senator Doe to offer an amend- 
ment on the tax cut issue. 


Following disposition of the Dole 
amendment, if it is offered, and amend- 
ments or motions relating thereto, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Bump- 
ERS be recognized to offer an amendment 
and that there be 20 minutes equally 
divided on that amendment. 

Following disposition of the Bumpers 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be 30 minutes of debate, 
equally divided between Senator HoL- 
LINGS and Senator BELLMON, with no 
amendments to be in order; that the 
Senate proceed, without any intervening 
motions or points of order, to the con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 448; that all after the resolving 
clause be stricken and that the text of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 119, as 
amended, if amended, be inserted in lieu 
thereof; that the Senate proceed im- 
mediately, without further amendment, 
motion, or point of order, to a vote 
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thereon, and that any motion to recon- 
sider be decided without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. There should be 
added after the Bumpers amendment 
that it then be in order to consider the 
amendment by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the time 
to be limited to 10 minutes, 5 minutes to 
each side; that after the Chiles amend- 
ment, the managers of the bill will have 
30 minutes, 15 minutes to a side. 

We would have the Dole amendment, 
the Bumpers amendment, and the Chiles 
amendment, and with no further 
amendment, we would move to final pas- 
sage, and the remainder of the request 
will be part of the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California accept that 
modification? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, how 
much time is reserved for the Bumpers 
amendment? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Twenty minutes, 
equally divided. 

I so modify my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request as modified? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The text of the unanimous-consent 
agreement is as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate resume consid- 
eration of S. Con. Res. 119 at no later than 
11:00 A.M. on Wednesday, November 19, 1980. 
Ordered jurther, That two hours of debate 
be allowed on either an amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dole) or on a discussion of the tax cut issue 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hollings) 
and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dole). 
Ordered further, That there immediately fol- 
low a Bumpers amendment with debate lim- 
ited to twenty minutes, followed by a Chiles 
amendment with debate limited to ten 
minutes, followed by thirty minutes of de- 
bate on the Resolution to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hollings) and the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Bellmon). Ordered fur- 
ther, That following this debate the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H. Cof. Res. 
448 and that the text of S. Con. Res. 119 be 
deemed to have been adopted as a substitute 
therefore and that without any intervening 
action the Senate proceed to vote on the 
House Resolution as amended, with the mo- 
tion to reconsider to be decided without 
debate. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I 
concerned. 


thank all 


FISCAL YEAR 1981 APPROPRIA- 
TIONS: STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE AND THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LEAHY. Yesterday I cast a vote 
against H.R. 7584, the fiscal 1981 appro- 
priations bill for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and the judi- 
ciary. I voted against final passage of the 
bill for one reason—the rider it contained 
to prevent the Department of Justice 
from participating in litigation in which 
the remedy of busing is even potentially 
involved. This rider goes far beyond the 
issue of busing. Congress is essentially 
telling the courts that although an il- 
legality has been identified, the remedy 
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they have proposed will not be allowed. 
This rider brings the legislative branch 
into conflict with the judicial branch, 
and impinges on its independence, an in- 
dependence which is guaranteed in the 
Constitution and vital to the workings of 
our way of government. 

I yoted against this appropriation bill 
after much reflection and not without 
regret. While I feel very strongly about 
this rider—as well as the rider concern- 
ing the Soviet grain embargo, both of 
which have absolutely no place on an 
appropriation bill in the first place—this 
bill does contain a number of programs 
that are both worthy and important. 
These programs, and a number of new 
programs, have been under discussion for 
almost a year now, and should not be 
sidetracked or delayed. 

I realize that there is not much time 
left in this session of Congress. While I 
hope the President will veto this bill, as 
Attorney General Civiletti is recommend- 
ing, I also hope that in that event, Con- 
gress will act quickly to reconsider a 
clean bill, a bill without the busing rider. 
It is true that most of the programs for 
which this bill appropriates funds could 
continue to operate at last year’s level 
under a continuing resolution. However, 
this would not allow funds for a number 
of significant program increases or new 
proposals that are so necessary and that 
have taken so long to develop. Final ad- 
journment is fast approaching, but we 
should make every effort to pass a fiscal 
1981 appropriation for these departments 
and programs—without the onerous 
busing rider. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
comment on some of the programs in the 
bill that I consider to be particularly 
valuable and which will require a full 
1981 appropriation. These programs have 
national as well as international sig- 
nificance, and the funding levels pro- 
vided in this bill will have a significant 
impact on their future success. 

The programs are many: International 
marketing programs, SBA small business 
development centers, the women’s busi- 
ness enterprise program, and the Com- 
mission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. Other funding priorities include 
improvements in the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, an acid rain initia- 
tive, joint State and local law enforce- 
ment grants, regional economic develop- 
ment commissions, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the World- 
wide Information Trade System. 

This bill includes funding for the crea- 
tion of the international marketing pro- 
grams authorized by the Small Business 
Export Expansion Act of 1980. These 
programs will equip many small busi- 
nesses wishing to export with the tools 
they need to do so, and will make a valu- 
able contribution to U.S. employment 
and to our balance of trade. 

This appropriation bill also includes 
a significant boost for the SBA small 
business development centers (SBDC) 
program. This program will provide 
funding for the establishment of SBDC’s 
to assist in small business management, 
financial and operational counseling, 
and small business employment and re- 
source development programs. 
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While the committee has not granted 
the full request for the special women’s 
business enterprise program, it has pro- 
vided funds and guidance to improve the 
responsiveness of SBA’s programs to the 
needs of women entrepreneurs. Women 
entering the business sector and at- 
tempting to establish their own enter- 
prises continue to meet with resistance 
and obstacles which their male counter- 
parts may not. The funding and direc- 
tion given by the committee will help as- 
sure that women will be able to compete 
on an equal basis and become strong 
competitors in the business world. 

As a member of the Council on Secur- 
ity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), I 
am particularly concerned that it not be 
bound to last year’s level of funding. The 
international meeting currently under- 
way in Madrid underlines the complexity 
of the problems we are facing in our ef- 
forts to improve the human condition 
around the world. This small, objective 
commission has the awesome task of 
monitoring the compliance of other na- 
tions—as well as with our own—with 
previous commitments to improve hu- 
man rights and protect the free ex- 
change of ideas. As awareness of these 
problems grows, so does the task and the 
responsibilities of the commission. 

Finally, additional funds for the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
will help us better patrol our borders and 
speed our response to the influx of refu- 
gees. Passage of this 1981 appropriation 
will assure continued operation of the 
Worldwide Information and Trade Sys- 
tem (WITS) to deliver export informa- 
tion to the public and private sectors— 
a key component of our efforts to pro- 
mote exports and improve our balance 
of trade. 


LANE KIRKLAND AND AFL-CIO IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate some examples of the highly worth- 
while and praiseworthy work accom- 
plished by Lane Kirkland and the AFL- 
CIO in the area of international affairs. 
The American media has seldom noted 
this vital effort to maintain and expand 
the role of free trade unions throughout 
the world. Not only have reporters who 
cover economic affairs and labor issues 
ignored these efforts, but those corre- 
spondents who cover foreign policy is- 
sues also seem to be unaware of the for- 
eign policy work of our trade union 
leaders. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that in 
the future the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee will be able to review these efforts 
in order to bring them public recogni- 
tion and provide at least moral support 
for them. We may wish to consider ex- 
tending financial support to them as well. 
Today I will only suggest three areas 
that have particularly impressed me. In 
the future, I intend to bring other suc- 
cesses of the AFL-CIO in international 
affairs to the attention of the Senate. 

First, let me point to the sizable ef-. 
forts by the Soviet. Union that the work 
of the AFL-CIO is in part designed to 
counter. According to Prof. Roy God- 
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son’s study, the Kremlin and Labor, Mos- 
cow trains over 10,000 labor lead- 
ers a year in short courses in the U.S.S.R. 
and at regional centers. The Soviets take 
labor very seriously—the doctrine of 
Marx and Lenin allows them no other 
choice—and they maintain world organi- 
zations and conference diplomacy care- 
fully crafted to mask the kinds of reali- 
ties about labor in the Soviet bloc that 
the Polish strikes have made clear for 
all to see. The Academy of Science in 
Moscow has an institute of international 
labor movements, many Soviet embassies 
abroad have labor movement specialists, 
and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (so-called) and Soviet efforts in 
the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva all combine to present a difficult 
challenge to the AFL-CIO. ? 

Second, as an example of the kind 
of challenge Lane Kirkland has met so 
well, I will submit for the RECORD an 
article by an official of the Labor De- 
partment concerning the agenda and 
issues for the International Labor Or- 
ganization that sets out very well the 
tasks which Mr. Kirkland has faced. I 
understand from informal reports that 
he was most successful this year at the 
Geneva conference of the ILO which, 
unfortunately, I was unable to attend 
because of our notorious workload last 
summer. 

Mr. President, aside from the pro- 
grams for training and liaison with for- 
eign trade unions which serve as coun- 
tervailing efforts to the Soviet Union 
and aside from the work of the AFL-CIO 
in the International Labor Organization, 
there is a third area which may have 
the most direct benefits to our own 
working men and women. 

This is the series of programs spon- 
sored by various unions and the AFL- 
CIO that seek useful, relevant lessons 
for our country by examining in detail 
the approaches of foreign governments 
or foreign trade unions. I was especially 
impressed by the recent report, which 
I submit for the Recorp, of a delegation 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America and the American Labor Edu- 
cation Center which studied occupa- 
tional safety and health practices in 
Sweden, West Germany, and Austria. 

The group included local union safety 
staff and met with their counterparts. 
I commend this brief report to my col- 
leagues. The trip was sponsored by a 
private foundation, but this may be the 
type of activities that Congress could 
usefully consider supporting with the 
cooperation of union leaders who may 
wish to learn how their foreign counter- 
parts handle specific issues in the work- 
place. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
AMERICAN Woop Propucts WORKERS STUDY 
EUROPEAN Jos SAFETY SYSTEMS 
(By Matt Witt) 
A delegation from the International 
Woodworkers of America and the American 


Labor Education Center has completed a 
month-long tour to study occupational 
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safety and health practices in Sweden, West 
Germany, and Austria. Group members, in- 
cluding local union safety committee repre- 
sentatives, union safety staff, and govern- 
ment officials from Washington State and 
British Columbia, visited 20 sawmills, paper- 
mills, hardboard plants, and logging opera- 
tions in the three countries. They met with 
local union and management officials at 
each site and spoke to officials of unions, 
companies, and government agencies. 


THE SWEDISH METHOD 


The Swedish system is the most compre- 
hensive. Its centerpiece is a national Work 
Environment Fund, created in 1972 and fi- 
nanced by a 0.1 percent payroll tax on all 
employers. Its board includes equal repre- 
sentatives of labor and management, plus a 
chairperson who is a retired union presi- 
dent, The fund primarily finances research 
and training. Its annual budget for work 
environment research is approximately $22 
million, with topics including control of 
noise, toxic substances and stress, ergo- 
nomics, and health effects of various work 
schedules. 


Proposals are presented to the fund by re- 
searchers in universities and private firms, 
then reviewed by committees of employ- 
ers and union representatives in each in- 
dustry. Under a special current project, the 
fund is spending more than $1 million to 
train union staff members to both evaluate 
research proposals and generate more of 
their own. 


In the wood products industry, one en- 
vironmental research group has been work- 
ing in 15 sawmills, a similar group has con- 
centrated on factories, such as furniture and 
prefab housing plants, and another has 
worked in forestry under an additional $1 
million fund grant. These groups include 
engineers, doctors, professors, psychologists, 
and representatives of the unions, employ- 
ers, and equipment manufacturers. Their 
achievements are explained to the unions’ 
regional safety representatives, at the fund's 
expense, who pass the results on to local 
union stewards. 


The International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica delegation observed many operations 
which, aided by research findings, are now 
meeting Sweden’s standard for average daily 
noise exposure of 85 decibels. (The U.S. 
standard is 90 decibels.) In sawmills. visited 
by the delegation, airborne dust levels were 
reduced below 1 milligram per cubic meter 
through use of enclosures for saws and local 
ventilation. Pentachlorophenols, widely used 
as wood preservatives in the United States, 
have been removed from Swedish mills be- 
cause of concern about their effect on work- 
ers’ reproductive systems. Chain saw-related 
hand and wrist injuries in the logging Indus- 
try were reduced by 90 percent between 1967 
and 1976, chiefly due to innovative designs 
for hand guards. Following the introduction 
of chain brakes, foot and leg injuries were 
reduced by more than 50 percent in one year. 

Since 1974, the fund has paid for the train- 
ing of about 250,000 local union safety ste- 
wards and supervisors (from a work force of 
4.1 million). Individual employers pay the 
lost-time wages (nearly $30 million per year) 
for those in training. 


The 40-hour basic courses cover such topics 
as workplace planning, noise, ventilation, 
toxic substances, illumination, ergonomics, 
and psychosocial factors such as job satisfac- 
tion. Training is conducted by the unions in 
“study circles” rather than in the formal 
classroom style used in the United States. 
Trained study circle leaders, who generally 
are workers rather than safety technicians, 
guide the discussions. Written materials and 
film strips explain basic principles. which are 
then applied by the students during special 


workplace inspections. A study circle gradu- 
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ate goes back to work with lists of condi- 
tions which must be corrected. 


COMMITTEES CREATED 


Under a combination of national laws and 
contracts, there must be enough elected 
safety stewards at every workplace with 5 
employees or more to cover each work area on 
each shift. Each workplace with 50 employees 
or more must have a labor-management 
safety committee with more than half of its 
members elected by the union. In smaller 
workplaces, a committee must be created if 
the workers feel it necessary; otherwise; a 
representative from the appropriate union 
region performs the committee functions. 
The committees (or the regional representa- 
tives) have the right to: 

Veto any plans for new machines, mate- 
rials, or work processes for health and safety 
reasons. 

Decide how to spend the company health 
and safety budget which is usually nego- 
tiated through local bargaining. 

Approve the selection and direct the work 
of the company doctor, nurse, safety engi- 
neer. or industrial hyzienist. 

Review all corporate medical records, mon- 
itoring results, and other information on 
hazards. 

Shut down dangerous operations until 
hazards can be corrected. 

Decide how much time (all company paid) 
they need to do their safety committee work. 

The role of the Swedish government is 
primarily to set health and safety standards 
and to make inspections when safety com- 
mittees are unable to resolve problems or do 
not have the necessary technical expertise. 
The National Board of Occupational Safety 
and Health, the Swedish counterpart to the 
U.S. Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA), has one inspector for every 
400 workplaces (compared to OSHA's one for 
more than 3,000). Swedish inspectors can 
levy fines and have health and safety 
changes made, at the employer’s expense, if 
the company has failed to comply with a 
previous directive. 


In West Germany and Austria, the delega- 
tion observed a health and safety system 
based on the “works council’—committees 
which represent workers on all types of 
grievances, These committees do not have 
any independert vowers like those in 
Sweden, and are not necessarily an arm of the 
local union. German and Austrian workers 
cannot be required to join their union (and 
in many industries a majority does not), yet 
the works council is elected by all employees 
at each operation. Training for works council 
members is conducted in classroom format, 
dealing mainly with economic issues rather 
than health and safety. 


In both West Germany and Austria, most 
responsibility for standard setting, inspec- 
tions, training, and workers’ compensation is 
borne by insurance institutes in each indus- 
try. The institutes are run jointly by man- 
agement and labor and financed by premi- 
ums based on industry and company safety 
records. Those in the wood products industry 
do not conduct or sponsor any significant 
amount of health and safety research, leav- 
ing that to employers and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


After returning home, the delegation per- 
suaded its international union convention 
to authorize an experimental project in 
which the union will attempt to set up 
Swedish-style research committees. The 
union is conducting a health and safety 
survey of its members who use chain saws, 
and will then ask logging companies, saw 
manufacturers, and government officials to 
help improve saw design. The union is also 


asking the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission to consider the views of professional 


chain saw users before approving new safety 
standards. Union officials say they hope to 
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radually adapt other aspects of the Swedish 
Pia, pim = company-paid research funds 
and paid training for safety committee mem- 
bers, through future regional and local con- 
tract negotiations. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON PAY ADJUSTMENT FOR 
THE FEDERAL STATUTORY SYS- 
TEMS IN OCTOBER, 1980—PM 266 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, to- 
gether with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5305 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, I hereby report on the pay 
adjustment I ordered for the Federal 
statutory pay systems in October 1980. 

The Secretary of Labor, the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management, who serve jointly as my 
agent for Federal pay, found that an 
overall increase of 13.46 percent in Gen- 
eral Schedule rates of pay would be ap- 
propriate if comparability with private 
enterprise salary rates for the same 
levels of work were to be achieved. The 
Advisory Committee on Federal Pay 
recommended that the findings of my 
agent be implemented. 

After considering the findings of my 
agent and the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee on Federal Pay, I 
determined that economic conditions 
affecting the general welfare necessitated 
a lesser increase in accordance with the 
alternative plan provisions of section 
5305(¢c) of Title 5 of the United States 
Code. Accordingly, on August 29 I sent 
to the Congress an alternative plan 
which called for an increase of 9.1 per- 
cent at each grade, except that the full 
comparability increase would take effect 
to the extent that it did not increase a 
rate of pay to more than $9,069 per year. 
Neither House of Congress disapproved 
this alternative plan so on October 16, I 
signed Executive Order No. 12248 im- 
plementing it. 


Under this Executive Order: 

—The scheduled rates of any under the 
General Schedule were increased by 
an overall 9.11 percentage in accord- 
ance with the alternative plan. (This 
is a correction of the overall per- 
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centage figure forwarded to Congress 
on August 29, 1980.) 
—The scheduled rates of pay under 
the other statutory pay systems, the 
Foreign Service and the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans Administration, were in- 
creased by an overall 9.10 percent- 
age in accordance with the alterna- 
tive plan. 
—The scheduled rates of pay for the 
Vice President and the Executive 
Schedule and Congressional and Ju- 
dicial salaries were increased under 
the provisions of Public Law 94-82, 
based on the overall 9.11 percentage 
increase in the rates of pay under 
the General Schedule. 
—tThe scheduled rates of pay for the 
Senior Executive Service were in- 
creased under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5382 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code based on the new rate of 
pay for GS-16, step 1, of the General 
Schedule and the new rate of pay 
for level IV of the Executive Sched- 
ule, (The rates included in this 
Order are a correction of the rates 
forwarded to Congress on August 
29, 1980.) 
—The scheduled rates of pay and al- 
lowances for members of the Uni- 
formed Services were increased 11.7 
percent in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 801 of Public Law 
96-342, approved September 8, 1980. 
I am transmitting herewith copies of 
the reports of my Pay Agent and the 
Advisory Committee on Federal Pay, the 
alternative plan, and the Executive 
Order I promulgated to put this pay ad- 
justment into effect. Also included is 
Executive Order 12249 which puts into 
effect a new Foreign Service Schedule 
authorized by section 403 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-465, 
approved October 17, 1980), in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5305 
of Title 5 of the United States Code. 
JIMMY CARTER. 
THE WHITE House, November 18, 1980. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:33 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 3765) to provide that marketing 
orders issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreement Act respecting walnuts 
may provide for any form of marketing 
promotion, including paid advertising, 
and that marketing orders respecting 
walnuts and olives may provide for cred- 
iting certain direct expenditures of han- 
dlers for promotion of such commodities. 

The message also announced that the 
House insist upon its amendment to the 
bill (S. 885) to assist electrical consum- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest through use 
of the Federal Columbia River Power 
System to achieve cost-effective energy 
conservation, to encourage the develop- 
ment of renewable energy resoures, to 
establish a representative regional power 
planning process, to assure the region of 
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an efficient and adequate power supply, 
and for other purposes, asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and has ap- 
pointed Mr. DINGELL, Mr. StTaccers, Mr. 
Orrincer, Mr. SHARP, Mr. Swirt, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. UDALL, Mr. KAZEN, Mr. WEAVER, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. KoGovsek, 
Mr. BROYHILL, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
Moorneap of California, Mr. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. Lusan, and Mr. SyMMs as managers 
of the conference on the part of the 
House. 


At 1:18 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7584) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981; agrees to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and ap- 
points Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. ALEXANDER, 
Mr. EARLY, Mr. HIGHTOWER, Mr. HEFNER, 
Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. O'BRIEN, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, and Mr. CONTE as man- 
agers of the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7724) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; 
and appoints Mr. McKay, Mr. Lone of 
Maryland, Mr. Duncan of Oregon, Mr, 
MURTHA, Mr. Dicxs, Mr. GINN. Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. McDapr, Mr. REGULA. Mr. BUR- 
GENER, and Mr. ConTE as managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8061) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes; agrees to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and appoints Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
Natcuer, Mr. Stokes, Mr. McKay, Mr. 
CHAPPELL, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. PURSELL, 
Mr. Rupp, and Mr. ConTE as managers of 
the conference on the part of the House. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-4926. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, 46 selected 
acquisition reports and the SAR summary 
tables for the quarter ended September 30, 
1980; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4927. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Research, Development, and Logistics), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
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study with respect to converting the com- 
missary shelf-stocking and custodial services 
functions at McClellan Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia, and the decision that performance 
under contract is the most cost effective 
method of accomplishment; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-4928. A communication from the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
study with respect to converting the military 
family housing maintenance function at 
Davis Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, and 
the decision that performance under con- 
tract is the most cost effective method of 
accomplishment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-4929. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on Presidential Advisory Committee 
recommendations to the report entitled 
“MFN Status for PRC and U.SS.R.”; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-4930. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Increasing Commuting By Transit 
And Ridesharing: Many Factors Should Be 
Considered”; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-4931. A communication from the Vice 
President for Government Affairs of the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
average number of passengers on board and 
the on-time performance of each train oper- 
ated by the Corporation for June 1980; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-4932. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port cn Presidential Advisory Committee 
response to the report entitled “National 
Transportation Policies Through the Year 
2000”; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-4933. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Treasury Should Keep Better Track Of 
Blocked Foreign Assets”; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

EC-4934. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on international agreements, other 
than treaties, entered into by the United 
States in the sixty-day period prior to Novem- 
ber 13, 1980; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-4935. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered into by the 
United States in the sixty-day period prior 
to November 7, 1980; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-4936. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “The Alternative Work Schedules Ex- 
periment: Congressional Oversight Needed 
to Avoid Likely Failure”; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4937. A communication from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditor, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of certain reports pre- 
pared by the District of Columbia Auditor; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC—4938. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on Presidential Advisory Committee 
recommendations on the report entitled 
“Report on the Fiscal Year 1980 Pay Increase 
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Under the Statutory Pay System"; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4939. A communication from the Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on certain aliens whose petitions have been 
accorded third and sixth preference classifi- 
cation under section 204(d) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-4940. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Re- 
serve Affairs, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the audit report of the 
American Red Cross prepared by the Army 
Audit Agency for the year ended June 30, 
1980; to the Committee on Labor and Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-4941. A communication from the Com- 
missioner on Aging, Department of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on legal services in compli- 
ance with the Older Americans Act; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment, and without 
recommendation: 

S. 1480, A bill to provide for liability com- 
pensation, cleanup, and emergency response 
for hazardous substances released into the 
environment and the cleanup of inactive 
hazardous waste disposal sites. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 3204. A bill to establish provisions gov- 
erning the day and times for the election of 
electors of the President and Vice President: 
to the Committees on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

S. 3205. A bill to establish provisions gov- 
erning the day and times for the election of 
electors of the President and Vice President: 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

S. 3206. A bill to establish temporary pro- 
visions governing the day and times for the 
elections of Senators, Members of the House 
of Representatives, and electors of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

S. 3207. A bill to restrict the release of 
results from Presidential elections until all 
polls are closed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

8.3208. A bill to provide a method of 
making U.S. food production expertise avall- 
able to developing countries through estab- 
lishment of food and population centers 
and associated programs operated by U.S. 
land-grant institutions; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S.3209. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to undertake comprehen- 
sive criminal justice construction programs 
to improve the criminal justice system of the 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 3210. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit a taxpayer to reduce 
his windfall profit tax Mability by 25 per- 
cent of the amount of excess profits taxes 
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he has paid state government: to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 3211. A bill to amend titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act to expand 
the coverage of home health services in gen- 
eral, to extend the coverage of home health 
care provided by proprietary providers and 
the coverage of community home health 
services provided by hospitals, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself and 
Mr. DURKIN) : 


S. 3212. A bill to designate the “Thomas 
J. Me"ntyre Federal Building”; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HAYAKAWA: 

S. 3204. A bill to establish provisions 
governing the day and times for the 
election of electors of the President and 
Vice President: to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

S. 3205. A bill to establish provisions 
governing the day and times for the 
election of electors of the President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

S. 3206. A bill to establish temporary 
provisions governing the day and times 
for the elections of Senators, Members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
electors of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

S. 3207. A bill to restrict the release 
of results from Presidential elections un- 
til all polls are closed; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

AVAILABILITY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

RESULTS 


(The remarks of Mr. Hayakawa when 
he introduced the above bills appear 
earlier in today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 3208. A bill to provide for a method 
of making U.S. food production exper- 
tise available to developing countries 
through establishment of food and pop- 
ulation centers and associated programs 
operated by U.S. land-grant institutions; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

FOOD AND POPULATIONS CENTERS ACT 


© Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill which is intend- 
ed to make this country’s enormous agri- 
cultural expertise available to areas of 
the world where the food/population 
balance is in danger. 


The success of America’s agriculture 
is the envy of much of the world. While 
there are many elements which contrib- 
ute to American agriculture’s excellent 
record, one of the most important is the 
contribution which the land-grant. sys- 
tem has made in conducting research 
and extension which has made available 
to food producers a constant supply of 
new knowledge related to food produc- 
tion. No other nation has come close to 
developing the scientific and technologi- 
cal foundation upon which U.S. agricul- 
ture is based. 

When the 1975 amendments to the 
foreign aid bill were adopted, Congress 
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included title XII which was intended to 
make available to the administrators of 
our foreign aid programs the expertise 
of the land-grant system. For reasons 
which I will not discuss here, title XII 
has been virtually unutilized and the re- 
sult is the contribution which the land- 
grant institutions could make in solv- 
ing the world food/population problems 
has not been fully realized. Half a dec- 
ade has now been wasted and there is 
little prospect that the present structure 
for delivery of U.S. foreign aid will over- 
come the institutional hangup so that 
title XII can be effectively activated. 

The purpose of this bill is to end the 
imbroglio by providing a method for 
land-grant institutions to work directly 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in de- 
veloping a method of sharing the exper- 
tise with developing countries which ask 
for such involvement. 

Mr. President, briefly the bill would 
operate as follows: 

First. A university would work through 
the Secretary of Agriculture to select a 
developing country which the university 
felt would benefit by food and population 
expertise in which the university excells. 

Second. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to provide funds to the uni- 
versity for an evaluation of food needs 
and agricultural potential of the host 
country. 

Third. After the evaluation has been 
concluded, a proposed plan for develop- 
ing the host country’s agricultural re- 
sources to meet the food and nutrition 
needs of the population will be prepared 
under the guidance of the land-grant 
university. 

Fourth. The bill provides that, once 
the evaluation has been completed and 
a plan has been agreed to, food and pop- 
ulation centers will be established in the 
host country to assist in the develop- 
ment of the food-producing potential. 

Fifth. The host country will be ex- 
pected to participate in the costs of the 
evaluation, planning, and establishment 
of food and population centers and in 
carrying out resource development on a 
cost-sharing basis mutually agreed to. 
In no case shall the host country’s con- 
tribution be less than 10 percent. 

Sixth. The operation of the food and 
population centers and associated pro- 
grams will be under the direction of the 
land-grant institution which will report 
annually to the Secretary of Agriculture 
on the progress being made. 

Seventh. The bill authorizes a 10-year 
period for the operation of the program 
and makes available up to $100 million 
to the Secretary for paying for asso- 
ciated costs. 

Mr. President, over the last 10 years, 
the United States has invested over $58 
billion in its foreign aid efforts. While 
considerable good has been accomplished 
with this money, there seems to be no 
end to the demands upon our Govern- 
ment for aid to our less fortunate neigh- 
bors. One of the problems is that the 
present system of foreign aid seems to 
consist of a patchwork approach. The 
purpose of this legislation is to cause a 
careful evaluation of the needs and po- 
tential of developing countries to be 
made and to harness the enormous po- 
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tential of the U.S. land-grant system to 
work in tandem with the host country 
in finding a solution to the world’s de- 
veloping food and population crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3208 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the "Food and Popula- 
tion Centers Act". 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. Congress finds that the world food 
supply and population growth is approach- 
ing dangerous imbalance in many parts or 
the world threatening world stability and vi- 
tal U.S. interests. The Congress further finds 
that U.S. land-grant colleges have made 
highly significant contributions to improv- 
ing domestic food production and have the 
capability to improve food production in 
many friendly countries. The purpose of this 
Act is to create the structure for bilateral 
efforts involving host countries and U.S. 
land-grant institutions to improve the food/ 
population balance of developing nations 
which request and support the establishment 
of food/population centers. 

Sec. 3, (a) The term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term “land-grant institutions” 
means a land-grant institution established 
for the benefit of agriculture and mechanical 
acts in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of July 2, 1862, as amended (12 Stat. 
503; 7 U.S.C. 301-305, 307, 308). 

(c) The term “host country” means 4 
country which requests establishment of a 
food/population center and in which such 
a center is established under this Act. 


EVALUATION OF NEEDS 


Sec. 4. The Secretary, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, shall contract with 
eligible land-grant institutions for the con- 
duct of an evaluation of food needs and ag- 
ricultural development in cooperating coun- 
tries which request such evaluation. Such 
evaluation will determine: 

(a) the likelihood of a serious food short- 
age by the end of the twentieth century in 
the host country; 

(b) the potential resources to meet the 
food and nutrition needs of the indigenous 
population, including agriculture resources 
that may be developed for export; 

(c) a population growth rate that exceeds 
the annual rate of increase in the food sup- 
ply produced domestically; and 

(d) the existence of government policies 
that discourage domestic production of food. 


PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 5. (a)(1) The Secretary shall make 
grants to land-grant institutions to cover 
costs of the evaluation and development of 
a plan to establish an agriculture and food 
center (or centers) in any country as well 
as proportionate costs of associated food and 
population programs. 

(2) The centers to be established by land- 
grant institutions under this Act shall en- 
courage agricultural development, strive 
toward the elimination of hunger by promot- 
ing a balance between population and rood 
Supply, and enhance economic and political 
stability in the host countries by— 


(A) developing the capacity to coordinate 
multilateral development efforts by inter- 
national agencies, charitable organizations, 
United States private enterprise, the United 
States Government, and the host country; 

(B) offering agricultural and managerial 
expertise to the host country to promote 
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efficient use of available land and other 
resources; 

(C) encouraging the indigenous popula- 
tion to utilize improved methods of food 
production, storage, transportation, distri- 
bution, processing, and consumption; and 

(D) stimulating the removal of disincen- 
tives to food production. 

(b) The plan developed under a grant 
provided under this section shall— 

(1) contain a thorough evaluation of the 
manner in which food centers would func- 
tion in order to meet the needs of the host 
country, initial plans for developing the 
potential for host country food production, 
and establish a program for reaching and 
maintaining lasting food/population bal- 
ance; 

(2) develop a plan for the establishment 
of food/population centers as needed; 

(3) provide an analysis of the expertise 
and funds needed to implement the plan 
and establish and operate the centers where 
applicable; 

(4) provide for a country by country 
evaluation process over the period covered 
by the plan, including periodic (but not 
less often than annual) reports to the Sec- 
retary and to Congress; and 

(5) contain such other information as the 
Secretary may stipulate. 

(c) A land-grant institution applying for 
& grant under this section shall submit an 
application to the Secretary in such farm 
and under such conditions as the Secretary 
shall establish. The Secretary shall deter- 
mine the terms and conditions of a planning 
grant under this section. The final plan of 
each grantee shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary on a date to be determined by the 
Secretary but in each not later than 2 years 
after approval of the planning grant. 

GRANTS FOR CENTERS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary may make grants 
to land-grant institutions to establish and 
operate food and population centers as well 
as programs established pursuant to a plan 
land-grant institution seeking a grant under 
section 5 and approved by the Secretary. A 
land-grant institution seking a grant under 
this section shall submit to the Secretary 
its final plan prepared pursuant to a plan- 
ning grant under section 5. The Secretary 
and a land-grant institution may revise or 
alter a plan submitted by the land-grant col- 
lege under section 5 for purposes of the 
Secretary approving the plan for implemen- 
tation under this section. 


(b) Grants may not be made under this 
section unless all parties have entered into 
agreements under section 7. 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 7. (a)(1) Upon approval of a plan 
submitted by a land-grant institution under 
section 6, the Secretary shall, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of State, enter into an 
agreement with the host country with re- 
gard to the establishment of food population 
centers in such country. 


(2) (A) An agreement between the Secre- 
tary and the host country shall include such 
terms and conditions as recommended by 
the land-grant institution involved and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 


(B) Such agreement shall provide assur- 
ances from the host country that such coun- 
try will match the contribution of the 
United States for any costs necessary to 
establish and operate the center and asso- 
ciated programs. Such matching contribu- 
tion by the host country may consist of re- 
sources or services, provided that both 
parties agree. The Secretary may provide 
varying levels of host country contributions 
depending upon circumstances but in no 
case shall the host country contributions be 
less than 10 percent of the overall cost. 

(3) No center may be established unless 
the Secretary has entered into an agreement 
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with the host country. The Secretary shall 
have the discretion to close any center if the 
Secretary determines that a host country 
has seriously breached the agreement, or the 
conditions in the host country no longer 
support the presence of a center. 

(b) If an agreement is entered into be- 
tween the Secretary and a host country, the 
Secretary shall make grants to the land- 
grant institution for which a plan has been 
approved to establish a center and associated 
program in such country under Section 6. 
Grants shall be awarded on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may require. 


DURATION OF PROGRAM AND REPORT 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary shall submit a 
report to Congress one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and annually 
thereafter, regarding the centers established 
under this Act. 

(b) No amounts may be paid under this 
Act after the date 10 years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act unless further au- 
thorized by an Act of Congress. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 9. (a) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $100,000,000 to establish not less than 
twenty centers and to fund approval pro- 
grams as provided in this Act. Such amounts 
shall be available until expended without 
regard to fiscal year limitation. 

(b) With regard to funds available to 
establish and operate centers under this 
Act, not less than 80 percent of such funds 
shall be available for programmatic activi- 
ties and not more than 20 percent of such 
funds shall be available for administrative 
activities. 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 3209. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States to undertake com- 
prehensive criminal justice construc- 
tion programs to improve the criminal 
justice system of the States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE CONSTRUCTION REFORM ACT 
@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1980, the eyes of this Nation were 
focused on the New Mexico penitentiary 
which was the scene of an unprecedented 
rampage of killing. The prison’s design 
follows the 100-year-old tradition of a 
series of long double-tiered cellblocks 
and dormitories for the efficient ware- 
housing of the residents. The New Mexi- 
co penitentiary is not this country’s 
worst penitentiary, although it has been 
described as unfit for human habitation. 

The New Mexico Penitentiary is typi- 
cal of American prisons, which generally 
are underfunded, understaffed, and 
filled far beyond capacity. In some pri- 
sons two or more inmates are housed in 
single-man cells, bunks are lined up side- 
by-side in the dormitories and some men 
sleep on the floor because of the crowded 
conditions. Stabbings and rapes occur 
with garish frequency. Guards are ill 
paid. Medical treatment is inadequate. 
There are not enough prison jobs or 
classes so most of the prisoners are idle 
for hours on end. 

Mr. President, it was reported in this 
morning’s New York Times that in the 
first 8 months of 1980, felony reports— 
covering everything from murder to 

Possession to car theft—totaled 
407,630, an increase of 18.7 percent over 
the same period last year and 11.1 per- 
cent over the same period in 1976, the 
previous peak year for serious crimes. 
The number of serious crimes in New 
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York City is virtually certain to set a 
record this year and their occurrence is 
continuing to shift from high-crime 
areas to middle-income neighborhoods. 
Trend data from several years, begin- 
ning in the early 1960’s, suggest that 
there is an 18-month lag between in- 
creases in reported crime and a cor- 
responding impact on the inmate popu- 
lation. In general, New York City has 
10 percent of the Nation’s reported 
crime and it generally is a bellwether 
for current trends in the United States. 
These data suggest that as overloaded 
as our criminal justice system is now, the 
situation will be much worse in the com- 
ing months. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
that I am introducing that addresses the 
problems that exist in our Nation’s jails 
and prisons. Additionally, this legisla- 
tion is designed to improve rural court- 
houses, detention centers, halfway 
houses, reformatories, workfarms, and 
community-based facilities as well as 
police facilities. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
provide technical and financial assist- 
ance to the States and local govern- 
ments to undertake comprehensive 
criminal justice construction programs 
to improve the criminal justice system 
of the States. 

Under S. 3209 a Criminal Justice Fa- 
cilities Administration would be estab- 
lished within the Department of Justice 
to make grants to the State and local 
governments for the construction and 
modernization of criminal justice facili- 
ties. In making grants to a State, the 
Administrator will take into account the 
population of the State and the volume 
of criminal justice activity. To insure 
that this agency operates smoothly, the 
administration will prepare and submit 
an annual report to the President, for 
transmittal to Congress on the activities 
and programs of the administration. 

STATE PLANS 


A State will be required to submit a 
State plan for a 7-year period. The plan 
will set forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction and mod- 
ernization of criminal justice facilities 
within the State. The State plan will in- 
clude innovations and advanced tech- 
niques in the design of such facilities. 

This legislation requires States to sub- 
mit plans to modernize prison industries 
and work release programs. Additionally, 
to the extent that it is permissible under 
State law, convict labor could be used in 
projects that are funded by S. 3209. 

HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Many criminal justice facilities have 
historic significance although some have 
been allowed to deteriorate and are in 
various States of disrepair. Since these 
buildings are important landmarks that 
are vital to the identity of the State and 
our Nation’s sense of history, S. 3209 will 
encourage State plans to include the 
renovation and remodeling of these 
kinds of facilities, particularly county 
courthouses. 

DUAL PURPOSE 

Today many school buildings are not 
being used because they were built for an 
era when Americans had larger fami- 
lies. With today’s trend toward smaller 
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families, there is a lack of students to fill 
these schools. To prevent this kind of 
wasted resource, S. 3209 provides that to 
the extent practical criminal justice fa- 
cilities be designed so that they could be 
used for other criminal justice purposes 
if they are no longer used for the specific 
purpose for which they were built. The 
dual purpose concept has particular rele- 
vance in the design of neighborhood jus- 
tice centers and station houses for law 
enforcement personnel. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that the Federal funds that are made 
available under this bill are not designed 
to supplant State or local funds, but are 
intended to be used to increase the 
amounts of funds that generally are 
available for the construction and reno- 
vation of criminal justice facilities in the 
State. 

Whenever more than $500,000 is spent 
on the construction or modernization of 
a criminal justice facility under criminal 
justice statutes that are presently in 
existence, the construction shall be con- 
sistent with the State master plan. The 
Senator from Kansas believes that this 
provision will prevent government waste 
by requiring a unified Federal effort in a 
particular State. 


DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


The Administrator of the criminal 
justice facilities shall have the authority 
to make demonstration grants to the 
States. The demonstration grants would 
be designed to test the applicability of 
advanced practices to the design, con- 
struction and modernization of criminal 
justice facilities. These demonstration 
grants can also be used to test the need 
for the construction and modernization 
of criminal justice facilities. 


CLEARINGHOUSE 


Mr. President, a clearinghouse on the 
construction and modernization of crim- 
inal justice facilities will be established 
under this legislation. The clearinghouse 
will collect information pertaining to the 
construction and modernization of crim- 
inal justice facilities together with ex- 
planations of how the construction pro- 
gram can be used to improve the ad- 
ministration of the criminal justice sys- 
tem within each State. This information 
would be disseminated to architects, 
planners, and public officials interested 
in construction and modernization of 
criminal justice facilities. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


In an effort to generate additional 
funds for the construction and moderni- 
zation of prison facilities, State and local 
agencies will be able to make bonds 
available. The Senator from Kansas has 
studied the various tax advantages that 
these development bonds will present to 
investors and it is hoped that these 
bonds will result in increased funding for 
construction and modernization projects. 

REALITY 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kan- 
sas has suggested two funding sources 
for this legislation, revenue bonds and a 
direct Federal appropriation of $6.5 bil- 
lion over 7 years. It is my intention to 
offer these funding proposals in an ef- 
fort to get Congress moving in this area. 


In light of the top priority given by 
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oming administration to cutting 
poe Rept balancing the Federal budget, 
it is not the Senator from Kansas’ belief 
that funds will be made available in the 
budget for the immediate, full-scale im- 
plementation of this proposal. However, 
S. 3209 is designed to serve as a catalyst 
for discussing between Members of Con- 
gress and representatives from criminal 
justice agencies and interested groups. 
It is imperative that this dialog begin 
as soon as possible since there is an 
urgent need for concerted action in this 
area. This need is underscored by the 
fact that courts have already mandated 
the construction of an estimated $3 bil- 
lion for prison facilities to replace or 
upgrade facilities that fail to meet con- 
stitutional standards. This figure will 
increase sharply with the implementa- 
tion of legislation passed by Congress 
this year that grants the Department of 
Justice broad new authority to institute 
lawsuits against State and local agencies 
over alleged deprivation of rights of in- 
mates residing in State owned, operated, 
or controlled facilities. Presently, in too 
many jurisdictions, funds are not avail- 
able for construction, even if mandated 
by the courts. 

What I do suggest is that this bill 
could serve as a vehicle for drawing at- 
tention to the critical shortfall in fund- 
ing for criminal justice construction, a 
shortfall that grows worse with each 
passing day. Reformers who call for 
determinate sentencing legislation must 
also face hard reality that the net effect 
is to fill the corrections system to the 
overflowing mark. 

Hopefully Congress will face the hard 
choice next year and seek to reorder 
national priorities to deal with these 
pressing needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that S. 3209 and a summary of S. 
3209 be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
summary were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3209 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Criminal Justice 
Construction Reform Act”. 

TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DEFINITIONS 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds that— 

(1) the amount of criminal justice activity 
within the States continues to increase; 

(2) the physical plants and institutions 
serving State and local criminal justice are 


becoming increasingly overloaded and ob- 
solete; 

(3) a relatively small amount of State and 
local resources are available to modernize, 
assist, replace, upgrade, and expand criminal 
justice facilities; 

(4) in the case of correctional facilities 
many inmates are being housed in condi- 
tions which fail to meet the constitutional 
tests for humane treatment; 

(5) court facilities particularly at the 
county level are well over 100 years old and 
are in desperate need of restoration, preser- 
vation, or replacement; 


(6) police training and operational facil- 
ities are often obsolete or inadequate; 


(7) a relatively small amount of Federal 
financial assistance has been made available 
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for the construction or improvement of crim- 
inal justice facilities in contrast to a 
large amount of Federal financial assist- 
ance for other public institutions such as 
hospitals, sewage treatment systems, high- 
ways, airports, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, parks, and public works of all kinds, 
such as dams and soil conservation projects; 

(8) some of the construction for criminal 
justice facilities is obsolete before the con- 
struction is completed, and other construc- 
tion of criminal justice facilities does not 
follow advanced practices for the design and 
suitability of such facilities; 

(9) State and local resources applied to the 
construction and improvement of criminal 
justice facilities are grossly inadequate and 
in some instances are just not available; 

(10) Federal financial assistance from a 
variety of sources available for the construc- 
tion improvement of criminal justice facil- 
ities have been made available without com- 
prehensive planning designed to determine 
the relevance of the facilities to criminal 
justice needs to future crime trends or popu- 
lation projections; and 

(11) the quality, efficiency, effectiveness, 
and dignity of justice has been severely af- 
fected by the lack of adequate resources for 
the construction and improvement of crimi- 
nal justice facilities. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Administration” means the 
Criminal Justice Facilities Administration. 

(2) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of the Criminal Justice Fa- 
cilities Administration. 

(3) The term “correctional facility” means 
any prison, jail, reformatory, workfarm, de- 
tention center, pretrial detention facility, 
community-based correctional facility, half- 
way house, or other institution designed for 
the confinement or rehabilitation of indi- 
viduals charged with or convicted of any 
criminal offense, including juvenile offenders. 

(4) The term “construction” includes the 
preparation of drawings and specifications 
for criminal justice facilities; erecting, 
building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, im- 
proving, or extending such facilities; and 
the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of such facilities. The term does 
not include interest in land or off-site im- 
provements. 

(5) The term “criminal justice” means ac- 
tivities pertaining to crime prevention, con- 
trol, or reduction, or the enforcement of the 
criminal law, including, but not Hmited to, 
(A) police efforts to prevent, control, or 
reduce crime or to apprehend criminals, in- 
cluding juveniles, (B) activities of courts 
having criminal jurisdiction, and related 
agencies (including but not limited to pros- 
ecutorial and defender services, juvenile 
delinquency agencies and pretrial service or 
release agencies), (C) activities of correc- 
tions, probation, or parole authorities and 
related agencies assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion, supervision, and care of criminal of- 
fenders, and (D) programs relating to the 
prevention, control, or reduction of narcotic 
addiction and juvenile delinquency. 

(6) The term “criminal justice facili- 
ties” includes— 

(A) court facilities; 

(B) law enforcement facilities including 
facilities used for police training; 

(C) facilities used for the prosecution of 
criminal offenses and for public legal de- 
fender activities; 

(D) facilities used for probation or parole 
authorities or for preadjudication and post- 
adjudication of offenders or for the super- 
vision of parolees; 

(E) facilities used for juveniles who have 
been adjudged delinquent or who are ne- 
glected juveniles awaiting trial or for juve- 
niles receiving care or treatment: 

(F) facilities used for the treatment. pre- 
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vention, control or reduction of narcotic 
addiction; 

(G) correctional facilities; and 

(H) any other facility used for any crimi- 
nal justice purpose in the State. 

(7) The term “facilities” includes any 
buildings and related facilities, initial equip- 
ment, machinery, and utilities necessary Or 
appropriate for the criminal justice purpose 
for which the particular facility was con- 
structed. 

(8) The term “modernization” means any 
program or project designed to improve the 
operation of criminal justice facilities in any 
State including but not limited to projects 
designed to improve the care of and the re- 
habilitation of individuals subject to the 
criminal justice system. 

(9) The term “State” means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Northern Mariana Islands. 

(10) The term “unit of general local gov- 
ernment” means any city, county, township, 
town, borough, parish, village, or other gen- 
eral purpose political subdivision of a State, 
an Indian tribe which performs law enforce- 
ment functions as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or, for the purpose of 
assistance eligibility, any agency of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government or the United 
States Government performing law enforce- 
ment functions in and for the District of 
Columbia. 

TITLE II—GRANTS FOR THE CONSTRUC- 

TION AND MODERNIZATION OF CRIM- 

INAL JUSTICE FACILITIES 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 201. The Administrator of the Crim- 
inal Justice Facilities Administration is au- 
thorized to make grants to States in 
accordance with the provisions of this title 
for the construction and modernization of 
criminal justice facilities beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1982, and ending September 30, 1988. 

r: ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 202. (a) (1) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to section 314 for each 
fiscal year, the Administrator shall allot not 
more than 3 per centum thereof among the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
the Northern Mariana Islands according to 
their respective needs. 

(2) From 85 per centum of the remainder 
of such sums, the Administrator— 

(A) shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
of such 85 per centum as the number of 
individuals in such State bears to the num- 
ber of individuals in all States, and 

(B) shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
of such 85 per centum as the volume of 
activity of the criminal justice system and 
the total expenditures on the criminal jus- 
tice system for that State for the year pre- 
ceding the year for which the determination 
is made, determined in accordance with 
criteria established by the Administrator, 
bears to the volume of activity of the crim- 
inal justice systems and the expenditures 
on the criminal justice systems for all States. 
For the purpose of this paragraph, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

(3) The remainder of the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 314 shall be used 
by the Administrator to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 206, relating to demonstra- 
tion grants. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
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the Administrator determines will not be 
required, for the period such allotment is 
available, for carrying out the purposes of 
this title shall be available for reallotment 
from time to time, on such dates during such 
period as the Administrator may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under subsection (a) 
for such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
which the Administrator estimates such 
State needs and will be able to use for such 
period for carrying out such portion of its 
State application approved under this Act, 
and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts are not so reduced. 
Any amount reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a year shall be deemed 
part of its allotment under subsection (a) 
for such year. 

(c)(1) The population of a State and of 
all States shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator on the basis of the most satis- 
factory data available to the Administrator. 

(2) The volume and activity of a criminal 
justice system of a State and the total ex- 
penditures of a State and for all States 
shall. be determined by the Administrator 
after establishing criteria for measuring such 
volume, activity, and expenditures. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 203. (a) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment of Federal funds under this 
title shall submit a State plan for a 7-year 
period, with such annual revisions as are 
necessary, which is consistent with such 
basic criteria as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe under section 204. Each such plan 
shall— 

(1) provide for the administration of the 
plan by a State agency which is generally 
representative of State egencies and agencies 
of units of general local government con- 
cerned with the criminal justice system in 
that State; 

(2) sets forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction and moderni- 
zation of criminal justice facilities within the 
State; 

(3) provide satisfactory assurance that the 
contro! of funds granted under this title and 
title to property derived therefrom shall be 
in a public agency for the uses and purposes 
provided in this title and that a public 
agency will administer such funds and prop- 
erty; 

(4) provide assurances that the State 
agency will pay from non-Federal sources 
the remaining costs of the programs for 
which application is made; 

(5) provide a comprehensive statewide plan 
for criminal justice programs to be carried 
out in the facilities for which assistance is 
sought under this title; 

(6) provide assurances that, in order to 
improve the operation of the criminal jus- 
tice system within that State, projects as- 
sisted under this title will incorporate in- 
novations and advanced techniques in the 
design of such facilities. 

(7) provide assurances that the personnel 
standards and programs of the institutions 
and facilities which will be assisted under 
this title will refiect advanced practices: 

(8) provide assurances, in the case of crim- 
inal justice facilities that are correctional in- 
stitutions, that the State will encourage the 
modernization of prison industry and work 
release programs to be conducted in facilities 
assisted under this title; 

(9) provide assurances, in the case of any 
criminal justice facility that is a landmark or 
has historic significance, that the State will 
encourage renovation and remodeling of such 
a facility: 

(10) provide assurances that, to the extent 
practical, criminal justice facilities will be 
used for other criminal justice purposes if 
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they are no longer used for the specific pur- 
pose for which they were built, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon neighborhood justice 
centers and substation houses for law en- 
forcement personnel; 

(11) provide assurances that the State will, 
to the extent permitted by State law, encour- 
age the use of convict labor in projects as- 
sisted under this title; 

(12) provide assurances that the State will 
take into account the needs and requests of 
units of general local government in the 
State and encourage local initiative in the 
development of projects for the construction 
and renovation of criminal justice facilities 
not assisted under this title; 

(13) provide for appropriately balanced 
allocation of funds between the State and 
units of general local government within the 
State and among such units for projects for 
the construction and modernization of crim- 
inal justice facilities; 

(14) provide for appropriate review of pro- 
cedures of actions taken by the State agency 
disapproving an application for which funds 
are available or terminating or refusing to 
continue financial assistance to units of gen- 
eral local government or any combination of 
such units for assistance under this title; 

(15) demonstrate the willingness of the 
State and any units of general local govern- 
ment to assume the costs of improvements 
assisted under this title after a reasonable 
period of Federal assistance; 

(16) demonstrate the willingness of the 
State to contribute technical assistance or 
services for projects described in the plan 
and for projects contemplated by units of 
general local government or combinations of 
such units contemplated by the plan; 

(17) set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title will be so used as 
not to supplant State or local funds, but to 
increase the amounts of such funds that 
would in the absence of such Federal funds 
be made available for the construction and 
renovation of criminal justice facilities in the 
State; 

(18) provide for such fund accounting, au- 
diting, monitoring, and evaluation proce- 
dures as may be necessary to assure fiscal 
control, proper management, and disburse- 
ment of funds received under this title; and 

(19) provide for the maintenance of such 
data and information, and for the submis- 
sion of such reports, in such form and at 
such time and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Administrator may. 
reasonably require. 

(b) The Administrator shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof only 
if— 

(1) the State plan, or modification, com- 
plies with the requirements set forth in sub- 
section (a); and 

(2) the Administrator determines that the 
program set forth in the State plan contrib- 
utes to encouraging advanced practices in 
the administration of criminal justice within 
the State; and 


(3) the State plan or modification con- 
tains assurances that all State and local 
criminal justice officials within the State will 
cooperate in carrying out the provisions of 
the plan or modification. 


BASIC CRITERIA 


Sec. 204. As soon as practicable after en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall, 
after consultation with the heads of other 
appropriate Federal agencies, by regulation 
prescribe basic criteria to be applied by the 
State agency under section 203. In addition 
to other matters, such basic criteria shall 
provide— 

(1) the general manner in which the State 
agency will determine priority of projects 
based upon (A) the relative needs of the area 
within such State for criminal justice facil- 
ities, (B) the relative ability of the par- 
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ticular public agency in the area to support 
& program of construction or modernization, 
and (C) the extent to which the project con- 
tributes to an equitable distribution of as- 
sistance under this Act within the State; 
and 

(2) general standards of construction and 
modernization for criminal justice facilities 
of different classes and in different types of 
location. 


LIMITATION ON OTHER PROGRAMS INVOLVING 
THE CONSTRUCTION OR MODERNIZATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE FACILITIES 


Sec. 205. (a) Whenever any project con- 
structed with assistance under an Act set 
forth in subsection (b) of this section 
involves the construction or modernization 
of a criminal justice facility in excess of 
$500,000 then, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the construction or modern- 
ization of such facility shall be— 

(1) consistent with the master plan sub- 
mitted under section 203 of this Act; and 

(2) comply with the advanced practices 
required under clause (7) of such section 
203. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section apply to— 


(1) the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, 

(2) the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act, 

(3) title I of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, 

(4) the National Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966, 


(5) the Omnibus Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of 1968, 

(6) the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974, and 

(7) chapter 319 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to the National Institute of 
Corrections. 


DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


Sec. 206. (a) From sums reserved pur- 
suant to section 202(a) (3), the Administra- 
tor is authorized to make grants and to 
enter into contracts with States for the con- 
duct of demonstration projects designed to 
test— 


(1) the applicability of advanced prac- 
tices to the design, construction, and mod- 
ernization of criminal justice facilities, and 

(2) the need for the construction and 
modernization of criminal justice facilities 
in order to improve the administration of 
criminal justice in the States. 

(b) No grant may be made and no con- 
tract may be entered into under this section 
unless an application is made, to the Ad- 
ministrator at such time, in such manner, 
and containing or accompanied by such in- 
formation as the Administrator may reason- 
ably require. 

CLEARINGHOUSE ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND 

MODERNIZATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE FA- 

CILITIES 


Sec. 207. The Administrator shall establish 
and operate a clearinghouse on the construc- 
tion and modernization of criminal justice 
facilities, which shall collect and disseminate 
to the public information pertaining to the 
construction and modernization of criminal 
justice facilities, together with ways of using 
the construction program to improve the ad- 
ministration of the criminal justice system 
within each State. The Administrator is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with public 
agencies or private organizations to operate 
the clearinghouse established or designated 
under this section. 

INTEREST SUBSIDY FOR CRIMINAL 
FACILITY CONSTRUCTION BONDS 

Sec. 208. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to pay to any State or political 
subdivision thereof which issues obligations 
described in section 103 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 which are issued as 
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part of an issue substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used to provide 
criminal justice facilities such amounts as 
may be necessary to reduce the cost to the 
issuer of such bonds to a rate of interest not 
in excess of 5 per centum per annum. Such 
payments shall be made only upon applica- 
tion of the issuer made in such form, in such 
manner, and at such time as the Secretary 
may require. 

tb) Payments under subsection (a) may 
be made in advance, by Installment, or in 
any other manner determined by the Secre- 
tary to be appropriate under the circum- 
stances, and may be made on the basis of 
estimates, if necessary, with corrections in 
later payments to the extent necessary to 
compensate for overpayments or underpay- 
ments arising out of errors of estimate or 
otherwise. 

(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Treasury such 
sums as May be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of subsection (a). 

(d) The payment, by the Secretary of 
any amount under subsection (a) to a State 
or a political subdivision thereof, shall not 
affect the status of any such obligation 
under section 103 of such Code, nor shall 
it cause the interest thereon to be excludable 
only in part under such section. 


TITLE HI—ADMINISTRATION PROVISIONS 
ESTABLISHMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 301. (a) here is established an agency 
within the Department of Justice to be 
known as the Criminal Justice Facilities Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) (1) The Administration shall be 
headed by the Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Under the 
supervision and direction of the Attorney 
General the Administrator shall be respon- 
sible for the exercise of all of the functions 
of the Administration and shall have au- 
thority and control over all activities and 
personnel of the Administration. 

(2) There shall be in the Administration 
& Deputy Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Dep- 
uty Administrator shall perform such 
functions as the Administrator may prescribe 
and shall be acting Administrator during 
the absence or disability of the Administra- 
tor or in the event of a vacancy in the Office 
of the Administrator. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 302. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Administration shali— 

(1) make grants to States for the con- 
struction and modernization of criminal 
gustos facilities in accordance with title 

I; 

(2) provide for the widest practical and 
appropriate dissemination of information ob- 
tained from the programs and projects as- 
sisted under this Act; and 

(3) prepare and submit a report to the 
President, for transmittal to the Congress, 
at least once each year on the activities and 
programs of the Administration, together 
with such recommendations, including leg- 
islative recommendations, as the Adminis- 
trator deems appropriate. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized, in carrying out his functions under this 
Act, to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of 
personnel of the Administration; 

(2) employ experts and consultants in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code; 

(3) appoint one or more advisory commit- 
tees composed of such private citizens and 
officials of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions under this Act; 
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(4) promulgate such- rules, regulations, 
and procedures as may be necessary to carry 
out the functions vested in the Administra- 
tor or in the Administration, including the 
establishment of priorities to be applied by 
each applicant State in implementing its 
State plan, and delegate authority for the 
performance of any function to any officer 
or employee under his direction and super- 
vision; 

(5) utilize, with their consent, the serv- 
ices, equipment, personnel, information, and 
facilities of other Federal, State, local, and 
private agencies and instrumentalities with 
or without reimbursement therefor; 

(6) without regard to section 529 of title 
31, United States Code, to enter into and 
perform such contracts, leases, cooperative 
agreements, or other transactions as may be 
necessary in the conduct of his functions, 
with any public agency, or with any person, 
firm, association, corporation, or educational 
institution, and make grants to any public 
agency or private nonprofit organizations; 

(7) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 665(b) of title 31, United States Code; 

(8) request such information, data, and re- 
ports from any Federal agency as the Direc- 
tor may from time to time require and as 
may be produced consistent with other law; 
and 

(9) arrange with the heads of other Fed- 
eral agencies for the performance of any of 
his functions under this title without reim- 
bursement and, with the approval of the 
President delegate and authorize the redele- 
gation of any of his functions under this Act. 

(b) Upon request made by the Administra- 
tor each Federal agency is authorized and 
directed to make its services, equipment, per- 
sonnel, facilities and information (includ- 
ing suggestions, estimates and statistics) 
ayallable to the greatest practicable extent to 
the Administration in the performance of its 
functions. 

(c) Each member of a committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall receive $125 
a day, including traveltime, for each day he 
is engaged in the actual performance of his 
duties as a member of a committee. Each 
such member shall also be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of his 
duties. 

STATISTICS AND SURVEYS 

Sec. 304. The Administrator is authorized 
to make grants to or enter into contracts 
with public agencies, including the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics of the Department of 
Justice and the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce, to collect and 
analyze statistical information concerning 
the construction and modernization of crimi- 
nal justice facilities assisted under this Act. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 305. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
each fiscal year to a State which has a plan 
approved pursuant to this Act for that fiscal 
year the Federal share of the cost of carrying 
out the plan. 

(b) The Federal share for each fiscal year 
shall be 75 per centum of the cost of the 
State plan. 

(c) The Administrator shall pay to each 
State which has an application approved 
pursuant to section 206, 75 per centum of 
the cost of such application. 

(d) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments. 

NONDISCRIMINATION PROVISION 


Sec. 306. (a) No person in any State shall 
on the ground of race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or sex be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
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be subjected to discrimination under or de- 
nied employment in connection with any 
programs or activity funded in whole or in 
part with funds made available under this 
Act. 

(b) The provisions of paragraphs (2) 
through (4) of section 815(c) of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (as amended by the Justice System 
Improvement Act of 1979) shall apply to 
the administration of subsection (a) except 
that all references to the Office of Justice 
Assistance, Research, and Statistics shall be 
construed to be the Administration. 


WITHHOLDING 


Sec. 307. Whenever the Administrator, af- 
ter reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing to any State, finds— 

(1) that there has been a failure to com- 
ply substantially with any requirement set 
forth in the plan of that State approved un- 
der section 203; 


(2) that there has been a failure to com- 
ply substantially with any requirement set 
forth in the application of a locality ap- 
proved pursuant to the State plan; or 


(3) that in the operation of any p: 

or project assisted under this Act there is a 
failure to comply substantially with any ap- 
plicable provision of this Act; 

the Administrator shall notify such State of 
his findings and that no further payments 
may be made to such State under this Act (or 
in his discretion that the State shall not 
make further payments under this Act to 
specified localities affected by the failure) 
until the Administrator is satisfied that there 
is no longer any such failure to comply, or the 
noncompliance will be promptly corrected. 
The Administrator may authorize the con- 
tinuance of payments with respect to any 
program or project assisted under this Act 
which is being carried out pursuant to such 
State plan and which is not involved in the 
noncompliance. 


RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 


Sec. 308. If within twenty years after com- 
pletion of any construction for which Fed- 
eral funds have been paid under this Act— 


(1) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local public agency; or 


(2) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the purposes (including any designated 
alternative purpose specified in the State 
plan) for which it was constructed, unless 
the Administrator determines In accordance 
with regulations that there is good cause for 
releasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so; 


the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears to the 
then value of the facility (or so much 
thereof as constituted an approved project 
or projects) the same ratio as the amount 
of such Federal funds bore to the cost of 
the facility financed with the aid of such 
funds. Such value shall be determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the United States district court 
for the district in which the facility is 
situated. 
REVIEW AND AUDIT 


Sec. 309. The Administrator and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination, to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of a grant recipient that 
are pertinent to the grant received. 


NONAPPLICATION OF PRISON INDUSTRY 
PROVISIONS 
Sec. 310. (a) The provisions of section 
1761 of title 18, United States Code, shall 
not apply to goods, wares, or merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined by con- 
victs or prisoners participating in a pro- 
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gram or project assisted under this Act if 
the convicts or prisoners— 

(1) have, in connection with such work, 
received wages at a rate which is not less 
than that paid for work of a similar nature 
in the locality in which the work was per- 
formed, except that such wages may be sub- 
ject to deductions which shall not, in the 
aggregate, exceed 80 per centum of gross 
wages, and shall be limited as follows: 

(A) taxes (Federal, State, local); 

(B) reasonable charges for room and board 
as determined by regulations which shall be 
issued by the Chief State correctional 
officer; 


(C) allocations for support of family pur- 
suant to State statute, court order, or agree- 
ment by the offender; and 

(D) contributions to any fund established 
by law to compensate the victims of crime of 
not more than 20 per centum but not less 
than 5 per centum of gross wages; 

(2) have not solely by their status as of- 
fenders, been deprived of the right to par- 
ticipate in benefits made available by the 
Federal or State government to other indi- 
viduals on the basis of their employment, 
such as workmen’s compensation, but such 
convicts or prisoners shall not be qualified to 
receive any payments for unemployment 
compensation while incarcerated, notwith- 
standing any other provision of the law to 
the contrary; and 

(3) have participated in such employment 
voluntarily and have agreed in advance to 
the specific deductions made from gross 
Wages pursuant to this section, and all other 
financial arrangements as a result of par- 
ticipation in such employment. 


(b) The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide conditions for the pur- 
chase of supplies and the making of con- 
tracts by the United States, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 30, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2036; 41 U.S.C. 35), commonly known as the 
Walsh-Healey Act, is amended by adding after 
“section 1761(c) of title 18, United States 
Code” a comma and the following: “or the 
provisions of section 309(a) of the Criminal 
Justice Construction Reform Act". 

DONATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Sec. 311. Section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(o)(1) The Administrator is authorized, 
upon the recommendation of the Adminis- 
trator of the Criminal Justice Construction 
Administration, to donate surplus property 
to any State for the construction and mod- 
ernization of criminal justice facilities as- 
sisted under the Criminal Justice Construc- 
tion Reform Act. Such donation shall be 
without cost to the State except for the costs 
of care and handling such property. 

“(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the term ‘State’ has the same meaning as 
specified in section 3 (9) of the Criminal 
Justice Construction Reform Act.”. 
COMPENSATION OF THE ADMINISTRATOR AND 

THE DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec. 312. (a) Section 5315 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“Administrator, Criminal Law Reform Ad- 
ministration.”. 


(b) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“Deputy Administrator, Criminal Law Re- 
form Administration.”. 

PROHIBITION 


Sec, 313. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the making 
of any payment under this Act for the con- 
struction of facilities as a place of worship 
or religious instruction. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 314. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1982, and $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1983 and for each of the succeeding fiscal 
years ending prior to October 1, 1988. 

(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


SUMMARY OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
CONSTRUCTION AcT 


PURPOSE 


The proposed legislation establishes the 
Criminal Justice Construction Administra- 
tion (CJCA) as an agency within the De- 
partment of Justice. The primary function 
of this agency would be to make grants to 
States and territories for the construction 
and modernization of criminal justice facili- 
ties. 

FUNDING 


Funding for this legislation would come 
from three sources: a direct federal appro- 
priation of $6.5 billion over seven years, 
criminal justice development bonds and a 
trust fund. 


BLOCK AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 


Funds would be made available to the 
States and territories through block grants 
and demonstration grants. Block grants 
would be awarded based on the volume of 
criminal justice activity within the state 
and total state expenditures on the criminal 
justice system. The Administrator of the 
CJCA would have the authority to award 
demonstration grants. Demonstration grants 
would be for projects that were designed to 
modernize criminal justice facilities and to 
improve the administration of criminal 
justice. 

STATE PLANS 


This legislation requires a state master 
plan be developed detailing plans for the 
construction and modernization of criminal 
justice facilities within the state before the 
State can receive its allotment of federal 
funds. 

Under this legislation, the state plans 
should encourage the modernization of the 
prison industry and work release programs 
that are conducted within the criminal jus- 
tice facility. 

Additionally, the state plans should en- 
courage the remodeling and renovation of 
criminal justice facilities that have historic 
significance. 

The legislation permits the use of inmate 
labor in the construction of projects under 
this legislation. 

EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Under this bill, whenever more than $500,- 
000 is spent on the construction or moderni- 
zation of a criminal justice facility under 
existing federal statutes that affect the con- 
struction or modernization of that facility 
must be consistent with the state master 
plan. 

CLEARINGHOUSE 


A clearinghouse on the construction and 
modernization of criminal justice facilities 
is created under this bill. The function of the 
clearinghouse will be to collect and distribute 
information to architects, planners, and 
criminal justice officials on the construction 
and modernization of criminal justice 
facilities. 

PRISON MADE GOODS 


As drafted, this legislation allows for the 
transportation in interstate commerce ot 
goods that are produced by inmates who are 
working with a program or project that is 
assisted under this Act. 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 
S. 3210. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit a taxpayer to 
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reduce his windfall profit tax liability 

by 25 percent of the amount of excess 

profits taxes he has paid State govern- 

ment: to the Committee on Finance. 
FAIR DEAL AMENDMENT OF 1980 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr, President, I am 
introducing a bill today at the request 
of assembly speakers in five States: New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Michigan. The measure 
has been referred to by the press as the 
“Fair Deal Amendment.” 

It would serve two purposes. First, it 
would limit the risk of multiple taxation 
of oil companies’ windfall profits. The 
Federal Government already taxes these 
profits. Many States are considering do- 
ing so, as well. Under my bill, any oil 
producer who has paid special State 
taxes on his profits would be given credit 
on his Federal windfall tax return for 
25 percent of the taxes he has so paid. 

This is proposed out of fairness to the 
oil companies. It does not seem right 
that the various governments—State 
and Federal—should be able to tax away 
entirely the new profits that oil com- 
panies are realizing as a result of oil- 
price deccntrol. There must be a limit. 

I am also acting out of self-interest. 
The oil companies may already adjust 
their Federal windfall taxes for any 
“severance taxes” they have paid to 
State governments. A severance tax is a 
tax that is levied on each barrel of oil 
as it is “severed” from the ground. 
Texas has one. So do Alaska and most 
other oil-producing jurisdictions. 

Any adjustment, whether it be for sev- 
erance taxes or for State excess profits 
taxes, costs the Federal Government 
money. We will forego $1 billion in rev- 
enue this fiscal year because of the sev- 
erance tax adjustment, according to the 
Joint Tax Committee staff. That is $1 
billion that we are sharing with the 
oil-producing States. 

I see no reason to hand back money, 
in effect, to the producing States, while 
doing nothing for States that are oil 
consumers. 


Second, the bill I am introducing 
would permit States to prohibit their ex- 
cess profits taxes on oil companies from 
being passed through to the public. 


New York enacted a gross receipts tax 
on oil companies on June 18. The tax is 
2 percent of each company’s gross re- 
ceipts attributable to sales of petroleum 
products in New York. It applies to every 
oil company that does business or that 
owns or leases property in the State. 

The tax may not be passed through to 
local consumers. Section 182 of the tax 
statute reads in part: 

The tax imposei by this section and any 
penalty which may be assessed under this 
subdivision shall be a liability of the oil 
company, shall be paid by such company and 
shall not be included, directly or indirectly, 
in the sales prices of its products sold in this 
state. 


On September 19, a Federal district 
court judge in Syracuse struck down the 
antipassthrough provision, declaring it 
to be in conflict with Federal oil policy. 
Because of the Constitution's supremacy 
clause, conflicts between State and Fed- 
eral law are resolved in favor of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The case was Mobil Oil Corp., et. al. v. 
Tully, No. 80-CV-543 (N.D. New York, 
September 19, 1980). The decision is be- 
ing appealed. 

In July, a similar antipassthrough 
provision was invalidated in Connecticut. 
There, the State also had a 2-percent 
gross receipts tax. The tax applied only 
to integrated oil companies—companies 
that are engaged primarily in the refin- 
ing and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts and that distribute such products 
to wholesale and retail outlets for sale 
in Connecticut. 

The law forbade such companies from 
raising their wholesale prices in Con- 
necticut by more than they raised their 
prices in “all ports on the eastern coast 
of the United States.” 

The judge termed the provision a form 
of price control. The State could not ex- 
ercise such control, he said, because it 
would contradict the policy of decontrol 
recently chosen by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The case was Mobil Oil Corp. 
et al. v. Dudno, No. H-80-359 (D. Conn. 
July 9, 1980). 

Mr. President, Stanley Fink, the 
speaker of the New York State Assembly, 
has prepared a brief paper describing 
the “Fair Deal Amendment.” I ask 
unanimous consent that his paper, to- 
gether with the bill I am introducing, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the paper were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 

S. 3210 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TrrLe.—This Act shall 
be cited as the “Fair Deal Amendment of 
1980”. 

Sec. 2. ALLOWANCE OF STATE EXCESS PROF- 
irs Tax ApsusTMENT.—Section 4987 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
the amount of windfall profit tax on domes- 
tic crude oil) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection— 

“(d) Tax REDUCED sy Excess PROFITS Tax 
ADJUSTMENT.—The total amount of tax im- 
posed on a producer of crude oil for any tax- 
able period shall be reduced by the amount 
of excess profits tax adjustment for that 
period provided by section 4996(d).” 

Sec. 3. Excess PROFITS Tax ADJUSTMENT 
Derrnep.—Section 4996 of such Code (relat- 
ing to definitions and special rules) is 
amended by redesignating subsections (d). 
(e), (f), (g) and (h) as subsections (e), (f), 
(g); (h) and (i) respectively, and by adding 
anew subsection (d) as follows— 

“(d) Excess Prorirs Tax ADJUSTMENT.— 
For purposes of this chapter— 

. “(1) IN GENERAL.—The excess profits tax 
adjustment with respect to any producer of 
crude oil shall be 25 percent of the excess 
profits taxes actually paid by such producer 
during the taxable period. 

“(2) EXCESS PROFITS TAX DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘excess 
profits tax’ means a tax 

“(A) imposed by a State with respect to 
the gross receipts of oil companies, and no 
other companies, from sales within the State, 
or 

“(B) imposed by a State on a fraction of 
the total windfall profit of a producer of 
crude oil, provided the fraction is the total 
value of the sales of petroleum products by 
the producer, its parent company and any 
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subsidiaries of the producer or parent com- 
pany in the State during a stated period, 
divided by the total value of the saies of 
petroleum products by the producer, its par- 
ent and any subsidiaries of the producer or 
parent in the United States during the same 
period. 

“(3) NO-PASS-THROUGH CLAUSE PERMIT- 
TED.—A State law imposing an excess profits 
tax may provide that the tax shall be paid 
by the taxpayer and shall not be included, 
directly or indirectly, in the sales price of 
any products sold by the taxpayer to pur- 
chasers in the United States. 

“(4) Limrrations.—An excess profits tax 
shall not be taken into account— 

“{A) to the extent that the rate thereof 
exceeds 5 percent, if it is a tax described in 
paragraph (2)(A) above; 

“(B) to the extent that the rate thereof 
exceeds 10 percent, if it is a tax described in 
paragraph (2)(B) above; and 

"(C) unless the proceeds therefrom are 
dedicated to energy-related purposes, in- 
cluding energy research and development, 
mass transportation and other energy-con- 
serving programs, or low- and moderate-in- 
come energy assistance.” 

Sec. 4. Excess Prorirs TAXES USED FOR 
ADJUSTMENT Not DEDUCTIBLE From INCOME 
Tax.—Part IX of Chapter IB of such Code 
(relating to items not deductible) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section— ' 

“Sec. 280D. STATE Excess Prorirs TAXES 
TAKEN AS A CREDIT AGAINST CHAPTER 45 
TaxEs.—No deduction shall be allowed for 
State excess profits taxes that are used as 
the basis for an excess profits tax adjust- 
ment under section 4987(d).” 

Sec. 5. CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The ta- 
ble of sections for Part IX of Chapter IB 
of such Code (relating to items not deducti- 
ble) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item— 


Sec, 280D, State excess profits taxes taken 
as a credit against Chapter 45 
taxes. 

Sec. 6. EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this Act shall apply to excess profits 
taxes levied in taxable years ending after 
February 29, 1980. 


PROPOSAL 


A proposal for a “Fair Deal” amendment to 
the “Crude Oil Windfall Profits Tax Act of 
1980” (P.L. 96-223). 

The Windfall Profits Tax Act passed earlier 
this year was originally put forward by Presi- 
dent Carter on April 5, 1979, as a way of re- 
capturing for the American people a portion 
of the “windfall” that the oil companies 
would realize as the result of the decontrol 
of oil prices. At that time Charles Schultze, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, defined windfall profits as “returns 
that accrue to the owner of an existing in- 
vestment that arise from events outside his 
control and that are in excess of the level 
needed to replace and expand that invest- 
ment.” 

The President’s proposal called for the 
revenues from the tax to be channelled into 
a Special Energy Security Fund, which would 
be used for research on alternative energy 
sources, Mass transit, and assistance to low- 
income families burdened with higher en- 
ergy prices. 

The Windfall Profits Tax Act of 1980, which 
was finally signed into law on April 2, 1980 
reflected numerous changes but retained 
the same objective as the original adminis- 
tration proposal—to return to the people 
some of the increased prices that they would 
be paying for energy. The Act as finalized 
did not include the trust fund proopsal, but 
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allocated the revenues from the Windfall 
Profit Tax, for accounting purposes, to a 
separate account in the Treasury and pro- 
vided that the funds in this account would 
be further allocated to subaccounts for spec- 
ified uses: Income Tax Reductions—60 per- 
cent; Low Income Assistance—25 percent 
(plus two-thirds of any additional net rev- 
enues); and, Energy and Transportation Pro- 
grams—15 percent (plus one-third of any 
additional net revenues). 

The final version of the bill included a 
major inter-regional compromise on the 
formula for allocating low-income energy 
assistance. The final formula, in the view 
of many observers, does not give sufficient 
weight to the extent to which different re- 
gions of the country depend on petroleum 
products for heating and electricity. Never- 
theless, this formula was the result of legis- 
lative compromise and any changes would 
involve shifts that would, at least relatively, 
benefit some areas at the expense of others. 

Two additional major inter-regional issues 
were raised by Senator Jack Danforth of 
Missouri during Senate consideration of the 
bill. One of these dealt with an exemption 
for oil interests owned by state and local 
governments, and the other dealt with an 
amendment which was added to the Presi- 
dent's proposal regarding a deduction for 
state severance taxes. Senator Danforth 
proposed an amendment capping state 
severance taxes but this amendment never 
came to a vote. The representatives of the 
producing states argued, successfully, that 
the profits of the oil companies depended on 
these states’ natural resources and that an 
adjustment (or deduction) for severance 
taxes paid to the states was warranted. As 
the attached statistical analysis indicates, 
the severance tax adjustment benefits the 
oil companies significantly in terms of their 
total tax liability. Moreover, the adjustment 
results in an immediate sharing of Windfall 
Profits Tax Revenues with the producing 
states (in proportion to their ofl reserves and 
their severance tax rates), and allows a state 
to increase the share of the Federal rey- 
enues it can receive by raising its severance 
tax rate. 

While the rights of the states to levy such 
taxes can be acknowledged, it must also be 
recognized that the profits of the oil com- 
panies derive not only from the fact that they 
are able to produce oil, but also from the fact 
that they are able to sell it. Moreover, the 
people of the states that are most dependent 
on oil for home heating and electricity have 
demonstrated an admirable conservation 
record, but they will continue to pay for a 
disproportionate share of the oil company’s 
windfall profits. 

Given that the justification for the wind- 
fall profits tax was to return to the people 
a portion of the increased price they would 
be paying for oil, it therefore appears to be 
appropriate that the Congress consider a 
provision whereby the people of this country 
would have a portion of the windfall profits 
returned to them in a fair and equitable 
manner, that helps them meet their energy- 
related needs in a way that recognizes the 
diverse needs of the different parts of the 
country. We propose to accomplish this by 
allowing for a “state excess profits tax ad- 
justment” which is similar to the “severance 
tax adjustment” which is currently allowed. 

Under this proposal, oil companies subject 
to the Windfall Profits Tax would be allowed 
to take as a credit against the tax due the 
Federal government all or a portion of * the 


* This is an important consideration since 
it determines the portion of the state levy 
which would result in a reduction of Fed- 
eral revenues and the portion that would 
come out of oll company profits. 
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gross ipts or the excess profits taxes paid 
to state governments, if those state taxes 
met standards and limitations set forth in 
law (similar to those set forth for severance 
taxes in the current law). Such standards 
could include the following: 

a. A maximum state gross receipts or ex- 
cess profits tax rate (for the severance tax, 
a maximum of 15 percent is set). 

b. If an excess profits tax, a requirement 
that the tax be levied only on that portion of 
the company’s windfall profits that the resi- 
dents of the state can legitimately be claimed 
to be paying (this can be done by having a 
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portion of the company’s windfall profits al- 
located to the state on a basis set forth in 
law—it could be either sales in the state or 
a three-factor formula as most states use to 
allocate income). 

c. If a gross receipts tax, a ceiling on 
either the tax payable or the tax deductible 
that is calculated as in paragraph “b” above. 

d. A requirement that the tax would have 
to be paid out of profits and not passed on 
to consumers, 

e. A requirement that the proceeds of the 
tax would have to be used by the state for 
specified energy-related purposes as in the 
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President's original proposal for the Federal 
Windfall Profits Tax revenues. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SECTION 4996(c) SEVER- 
ANCE TAX ADJUSTMENTS—A CASE STUDY 


Oil Company X produces 2 million barrels 
of oil a year. 1 million barrels are Tier 2 oll 
that it sells for $30.20 per barrel and 1 mil- 
lion barrels are Tier 3 oil that it sells for 
$31.55 per barrel. 

If there were no severance tax adjustment, 
the company’s windfall profits tax would be 
calculated as follows: 


Number of 


Type of oil barrels (millions) 


1 

1 

gC Le ae ee ea Ree 
With the current severance tax adjust- 
ment, the company’s windfall profits would 


be reduced by the amount of the severance 
tax on the windfall profit portion of the price 


Windfall profits 
per barrel 


Base price 
(per barrel) 


Removal price 
(per barrel) 


Total (millions) Tax rate (percent) Tax due (millions) 


$15. 20 $30. 00 $15 
16.55 31.55 15 


60 


$15 
15 30 


30. 


of each barrel of oil, assuming the company’s 
oil wells are in Louisiana which has a 12.5 
percent severance tax.** 


Type of oil 


Deductible* 
severance tax 


Severance tax 
rate (percent) 


Windfall profits 
(millions) 


$15 $1, 875, 000 


1, 875, 000 


** This is the highest state severance tax 
rate. See Attachment A for a schedule of 
severance tax rates. 


Taxable windfall 


profits Rate (percent) Tax due 


$13, 125, 000 60 $7, 875, 000 


3, 937, 
11,812, 500 


* Assuming severance tax rates not in- 
creased because of deduction. 


As a result of the severance tax adjust- 
ment, the federal government receives a 
windfall profits tax payment of $11,812,500 
rather than $13,500,000. This represents a 
reduction of $1,687,500 in revenue to the fed- 
eral government (which equals the amount 
of the deduction times the taxpayer's efec- 
tive tax rate: $3,750,000 x 45%). 

For Oil Company X, the severance tax ad- 
justment means that its total bill for the 


Deductible 
severance 
tax 


Severance 
tax rate 
(percent) 


Windfall profits 
(millions): 


$2,250,000 $12, 750, 000 
12, 750, 


2, 250, 000 


Taxable 
windfall 
profits (percent) 


000 


windfall profits tax and for state severance 
taxes is reduced by $1,687,500. 


OIL COMPANY X’s PAYMENTS 


Without 
adjustment 


With 
adjustment 


Federal tax 
State tax 


$13, 500, 000 
7, 718, 750 


$11, 812, 500 
7, 718, 750 


Total tax paid by oil com- 


21, 218, 750 19, 531, 250 


Rate 
Tax due 


Total severance 
tax paid to 


However, States are allowed to Increase 
their severance tax rate to as high as 15 
percent as long as the same rate is imposed 
on the “base price” portion of a barrel of 
oll that is imposed on, the “windfall profits” 
portion of the price of the barrel. 

The result is that the State of Louisiana 
can increase its severance tax rate from 12.5 
percent to 15 percent, with the oil companies 
not having to pay 2.5 percent more per 
barrel, since the increase is deductible from 
the companies’ “windfall profits" for com- 
putation of the Federal tax due. 


Total windfall 
profits tax to 
United States 


Total severance tax 
paid on windfall 


Total tax f 
profits portion 


Louisiana paid 


Before increase___ ___ 

After increase. .._..__ 

$7, 650, 000 
3, 825, 000 


11, 475, 000 


Increase__...____ +1 


The $337,500 reduction in windfall profits 
tax payments equals the increase in the 
severance tax on the windfall profits portion 
of the price of a barrel of oil ($750,000) 
times the effective federal tax rate (45 per- 
cent). 


From the oil company’s point of view, the 
severance tax adjustment means that they 
do not bear the total cost of the severance 
tax or of increases in the severance tax. 

In fact, even after the state severance tax, 
in our example, is increased to 15 percent, 
the total amount paid by the oil company 
is less than it was at the 12.5 percent sev- 
erance tax rate with no adjustment. 


Deduction 


allowed State tax Federal tax Total tax 


$13,500,000 $21, 218, 750 
11, 812,500 19, 718, 750 
11, 475,000 20, 737, 500 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 3211. A bill to amend titles XVII 
and XIX of the Social Security Act to 
expand the coverage of home health 
services in general, to extend the cover- 
age of home health care provided by 
proprietary providers and the coverage 
of community home health services pro- 
vided by hospitals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

COMMUNITY HOME HEALTH SERVICES ACT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, to inform 
or to refresh the memories of some of my 
colleagues, I very briefly recite some sta- 
tistics which are worth remembering: 

In 1900, 1 in every 25 Americans was 
65 years or over. Eighty years later, the 
proportion is now less than- 1 in 10. By 
the year 2000, a reasonable assumption 
grants an increase in the number of older 


$7, 718, 750 
9, 262, 500 


$19, 531, 250 $3, 750, 000 
20, 737, 500 4, 500, 000 


+750, 000 
(+20) 


$11, 812, 500 
11, 475, 000 


, 543, 750 
(+20) 


+1, 206, 250 
(+6. 18) 


—337, 500 
(—2. 86) 


people in the United States upon to 1 in 8 
individuals. This will mean more than 
31 million additional citizens over the 
age of 65, a 40-percent increase 20 years 
from now over the latest census tally of 
American senior citizens. 

One of the things all of us share in 
common is that rendezvous in time, the 
threshold which having been crossed 
proves to each of us that we are getting 
older. Some of us are luckier than others. 
When this pivotal moment in our lives 
suddenly surprises us, we may have 
family, friends and the fortune of good 
health to fall back upon. But for many 
Americans, this is not the case. If they 
are chronically ill or are in some way 
physiologically or psychologically de- 
pendent, these citizens usually find help 
and comfort in a nursing home. 

These fulltime nursing care institu- 
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tions have performed the dominant 
health care function for a large plurality 
of the elderly who are chronically infirm. 
As the proportion of America’s elderly 
population continues to dramatically in- 
crease, roughly commensurate with the 
census facts I cited earlier, the demands 
for nursing home expansion and im- 
provement will of course increase; be- 
cause the need for them will become 
greater. The medicare/medicaid amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act already 
guarantee nursing home coverage for 
practically every American in want and 
need of it. 

But as the geometric increases in the 
senior citizen census suggest increased 
nursing home construction, it is becom- 
ing clear that even greater attention 
should be paid to expanding the alter- 
native forms of home health care and 
community home health care services. 
All too often, many of the homebound 
aged sent to nursing homes do not have 
to go there. 

Many of those who are institutional- 
ized are lonely or impoverished. They 
are often too disabled, frightened or be- 
wildered to reach out for help, feeling 
that assistance is usually not made 
available to them. Occasionally a neigh- 
bor may find a failing person and call an 
ambulance, but help is often found too 
late. A nursing home provides the secu- 
rity of professional help which is readily 
available. 

Even for those suffering mild ambula- 
tory problems or who really do not need 
full-time care, this institutionalized 
sense of security provides a comfort no- 
where else available to a homeless or 
lonely person. 

But a majority of elderly and infirm 
citizens, including those already in nurs- 
ing homes, would prefer to stay in their 
own homes, even when it means a single 
room in a walkup building or a welfare 
hotel. 

As Dr. Philip W. Brickner, director of 
the Department of Community Medicine 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York 
City, has observed: 

Chronicity of disease in the elderly re- 
quires that we often must work for amelio- 
ration of symptoms rather than for cure. 
Emphysema, for example, is a disorder in 
which the patient can best be helped by lim- 
iting physical demands which result in 
shortness of breath. A modest amount of as- 
sistance with cleaning and shopping, com- 
bined with medical control of respiratory in- 
fections and selection of proper medications, 
can create the marked improvement in the 
circumstances of dally living which 
preclude the need for nursing home 
institutionalization. 


I had the privilege of meeting and get- 
ting to know Dr. Brickner earlier this 
year, just prior to the national notoriety 
he attracted because of his Chelsea Vil- 
lage community health services pro- 
gram, work he has conducted with the 
encouragement and support of the Sis- 
ters of Charity of St. Vincent De Paul in 
New York. Dr. Brickner’s home health 
care program like the many other profit 
and nonprofit services which have prolif- 
erated across the country prove that it 
is possible to conduct a care program for 
the homebound aged which is more ef- 
fective, often more humane and nearly 
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always less costly than a comparable 
nursing home program. 

The principal problem, however, has 
been the prevailing tax structure and 
some provisions in the medicare medic- 
aid amendments which discourage the 
participation of proprietary home health 
care agencies in the program. My col- 
league, Senator Lonc, earlier this year 
made what I believe is a compelling case 
for including proprietary home care pro- 
viders for participation in the medicare 
provisions. If Senator Lone’s suggested 
changes in the law, as included in the 
budget reconciliation package currently 
pending, can be approved during this 
lame duck session, a giant step will have 
been taken in the direction of assuring 
home health care agencies’ full develop- 
ment and growth. Senator RUSSELL 
Lone has been a legislative champion in 
this area, and like several other out- 
standing colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle and representing both Chambers, 
he deserves our gratitude. 

Whatever the final disposition of these 
proprietary law changes, there are sev- 
eral issues and suggested reforms of the 
current law which promise to remain in 
suspension after the close of this 96th 
Congress. I would hope that both the 
Senate Finance as well as the Labor and 
Human Resources Committees will in- 
clude home health care near the top of 
the legislative hearing and action 
agendas of the coming Congress. 


For the purpose of making the case 
that we do so, I am today introducing 
legislation called, “The Community 
Home Health Services Act of 1980.” 
Naturally, I do not anticipate hearings, 
much less committee or subcommittee 
markup in the remaining days of this 
soon-to-expire Congress. I will, however, 
reintroduce this legislation as my first 
congressional action of 1981. I will do so 
in what I hope will have been the wake 
of discussion and criticism inspired by 
the legislation I am today introducing. 
Offering my legislation at this late hour 
in the life of the 96th Congress, I hope 
to stimulate as much of the debate re- 
quired for proper legislative deliberation 
while it is still 1980, in order that we can 
act more auickly to approve and see en- 
acted this legislation early in 1981. 


Presently, section 1861 of the medicare 
law prohibits full participation of pro- 
prietary, taxpaying providers of home 
health services in the program, unless 
the respective States have full program 
licensing requirements. Twenty-five 
States do not, however, including my 
home State of Utah. For these States, as 
the law currently stands, such home 
health care services are severely limited. 
Effectively speaking, medicare bene- 
ficiaries are denied the freedom of choice 
available in only some States. This is 
especially so in the small and more rural 
States. My legislation would remove 
these forms of discrimination, and to 
this extent, it is similar to the section 
1861 provisions of the budget reconcilia- 
tion package. In addition, however, The 
Community Home Health Services Act of 
1980 extends the medicare program pro- 
visions to the full range of voluntary 
hospital programs, both nonprofit and 
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profit paying, in order to allow the 
widest choice of program alternatives 
for the medicare beneficiary. 

Under my bill, voluntary hospital pro- 
grams would be permitted to care for 
both chronic and nonchronic patients 
within the medicare program's reim- 
bursement guidelines. This would assure 
that greater concentration would be de- 
voted to treating the current program's 
more than 28 million elderly recipients 
in their own homes. 

Yesterday's Washington Star included 
a summary of the recently issued House 
report covering the level of what it called 
medicare fraud. Chairman CLAUDE PEP- 
PER and the other members of the bi- 
partisan House panel have concluded 
that in medicare’s 15 year existence, so 
many of the Federal health care pro- 
gram’s coverage provisions have come to 
constitute one great big “broken prom- 
ise.” And as Bob Carlson, heading Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s transition team for 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services, has observed: 

To the extent that there is fraud and waste 
in these programs, it's not only the taxpayer 
who is losing money, but also the people who 
are truly in need. 


This report concluded what I have al- 
ways believed to be the case, that the 
most promising medicine available to 
battle the twin diseases of programmatic 
fraud and abuse, is competition. The 
problem which the medicare law was cre- 
ated to solve was real then, and it is real 
now. We can take the medicare law and 
make it better. We can instill the statute 
with competitive forces to assure that the 
whole range of nursing home and home 
health care services are made available 
to every senior citizen in want or need. 
We can keep our social commitment 
while preserving our promise to make 
government work more efficiently and 
less costly. 

This kind of legislation is one of the 
greatest things we can do to improve the 
health and increase the sense of security 
and dignity for countless generations of 
senior citizens. It is a challenge to all of 
us, and one we can easily meet if we so- 
lidify behind this legislative effort and 
produce the legislative changes needed 
between now and the coming months of 
the 97th Congress. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill, and an ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3211 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Community Home Health Services Act of 
1980”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2, It is the purpose of this Act to ex- 
pand the coverage of home health services 
under medicare and medicaid in general, to 
expand the coverage of home health care 
provided by proprietary home health agen- 
cies, and to expand the coverage of com- 
munity home health services provided by 
hospitals. 
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EXPANSION OF COVERAGE FOR HOME HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 1811 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “and re- 
lated post-hospital services” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ", related post-hospital services, 
home health services, and community home 
health services”. 

(b) Section 1812(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) home health services”. 

(c) Section 1812(d) of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 1812(e) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(b), (c), amd (d)" and 
inserting in Heu thereof "“(b) and (c)"; and 

(2) by striking out “post-hospital extended 
care services, and post-hospital home health 
services” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
post-hospital extended care services”. 

(e) Section 1814(a)(2)(D) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “post-hospital home 
health services” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“home health services”; 

(2) by inserting “, occupational,” after “or 
physical"; and 

(3) by striking out “, for any of the condi- 
tions” and all that follows through “extended 
care services”. 

(f) Section 1832(a)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “for up to 100 visits 
during a calendar year”. 

(g) Section 1833(b) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (1) in the first sentence; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, and (3) such de- 
ductible shall not apply with respect to home 
health services.”’. 

(h) Section 1834 of such Act is repealed. 

(i) Section 1835(a8)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, occupational,” after 
“or physical’. 

(J) Section 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “subsections (i) and 
(n)” in the material preceding paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(i) ”; and 

(2) by striking out “subsections (i) and 
(n)” in the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsection (i)”. 

(k) Section 1861 (m) (4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting the following before 
the semicolon: “who has successfully com- 
pleted a training program approved by the 
Secretary”. 

(1) Section 1861 (m) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this title, the term ‘home health services’ in- 
cludes (without regard to the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection) any professional 
health service or item provided in an indi- 
vidual's home by a hospital, or by members 
of its staff acting as such (including any 
physician, nurse, social worker, therapist, 
technician, home health aide, dietitian, or 
other personnel) as an alternative to insti- 
tutional care, if such services do not qualify 
for payment (as outpatient hospital services 
or otherwise) under any other provision of 
this title excluding, however, any item or 
service if it would not be included under 
subsection (b) if furnished to an inpatient 
of a hospital.”. 

(m) Section 1861 (n) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(n) Section 1861 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5), by inserting “and” at the end 
of paragraph (6), and by adding the follow- 
ing new paragraph after paragraph (6): 

“(7) meets such additional recuirements 
(including conditions relating to bonding or 
establishing of escrow accounts as the Sec- 
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retary finds necessary for the financial se- 
curity of the program) as the Secretary 
finds necessary for the effective and efficient 
operation of the program;”; and 

(2) by striking out “except that” the first 
time it appears in the material following 
paragraph (6) and all that follows through 
“regulations; and”, 

(o) Section 1816(e) 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (4))” after “the Secre- 
tary may” in paragraph (2); and 

(2) by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

(4) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(d) and paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall designate re- 
gional agencies or organizations which have 
entered into an agreement with him under 
this section to perform functions under such 
agreement with respect to home health 
agencies (as defined in section 1861 (o0)) in 
the region, except that in assigning such 
agencies to such designated regional agencies 
or organizations the Secretary shall assign a 
home health agency which is a subdivision 
of a hospital (and such agency and hospital 
are affliated or under common control) only 
if he determines that such assignment would 
result in the more effective and efficient ad- 
ministration of this title.”. 

(p) Section 1902(a)(13)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
of clause (i) and by adding after clause (ii) 
the following: 

"(iii) for the inclusion as a ‘home health 
service’ under the plan of any item or service 
which is included as a ‘home health service’ 
under title XVITI of this Act, and”. 

(q) Section 226(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and post-hospital 
home health services” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and home health services”; and 

(2) by striving out ‘or post-hospital home 
health services” in clause (B). 

(r) Section 7(d) (1) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1974 is amended by striking out 
“post-hospital home health services” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “home health serv- 
ices”, 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 


SEC. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and shall be ef- 
fective only with respect to items and sery- 
ices furnished on or after such effective date. 


THe LONELIEST BATTLE OF ALL 
(By Orrin G. HATCH) 


Consider the case of Mrs. Hamilton. An 81- 
year-old widow, she lives alone in her own 
home. She has no grandchildren. She raised 
a son and two daughters who were the joy 
of her life until all three were killed in a 
bizarre bus accident four years ago. After 
recovering from a stroke, Mrs. Hamilton was 
diagnosed as having uncontrolled hyperten- 
sion. In October 1978, she was assigned a 
home health aide for two hours twice a week. 


The nurse would come, monitor Mrs. Ham- 
ilton's blood pressure, and talk with her. 
Sometimes the nurse would stop at the A&P 
or the pharmacy to save her patient a trip. 
Mrs. Hamilton looked forward to these visits. 
Then one day she was informed that her 
Medicare allotment of home health care was 
exhausted; under the law, she was not per- 
mitted to receive more than one hundred vis- 
its unless she first submitted to a period of 
hosvitalization or a stay in a nvrsing home. 
Both patient and doctor protested this hos- 
pitalization requirement: Mrs. Hamilton was 
not in need of institutional care. And the 
very thought of a nursing home frightened 
her. “Why should I have to go to a nursing 
home? I already have a home,” she said. Her 
Father, a German immigrant, had always re- 
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garded the Altenhaus or “oldfolks’ home” as 
the place where society put the discards of 
life, the hopelessly infirm, the maladjusted, 
the Insahe. If that ever was the case, it is 
no longer, but try to convince Mrs. Hamilton 
of that. 

When a social worker notified Mrs. Hamil- 
ton that her Medicare visits were exhausted, 
her blood pressure went up from 236/100 to 
272/100 within half an hour. She had to be 
taken to a hospital emergency room where 
she was medicated and allowed to rest until 
her blood pressure dropped. Until she once 
again qualified for Medicare-authorized 
home health care, her nurse friend volun- 
teered four hours a week of her own time to 
care for her. 

Mrs. Hamilton's lonely battle is one of 
many. I am well aware of the critically im- 
portant work performed by nursing homes for 
the elderly infirm who require institutional- 
ization. A growing number of lawmakers, 
though, and a majority of our country’s 
health practitioners, believe the number of 
people requiring nursing-home care has been 
grossly overestimated. “An astounding 25 
per cent of Americans in nursing homes do 
not have to be there,” says Congressman 
Claude Pepper, chairman of the House Se- 
lect Committee on Aging, himself living proof 
that some of us are ageless. “They could re- 
ceive more compassionate, less costly care 
at home.” 


HUMANITY OF HOME CARE 


The kind of home care I am talking about 
brings people professional health services 
while helping them to remain independent. 
Honile health services are substantially less 
expensive than nursing-home care and emi- 
nently more humane than the enforced 
transfer of a disabled but functioning elderly 
person to a chronic care institution or hos- 
pital bed, or an unattended death at home. 

The U.S. Census Bureau and the National 
Health Survey estimate that about 5 per cent 
of our population aged 65 and over, or 
slightly more than one million people, are 
housebound or bedridden. Other estimates 
are higher. In any event the numbers will in- 
crease as Our population grows older. In 1900, 
one in every 25 Americans was 65 years old 
or older. Today it’s one in ten. 

Eighty per cent of those aged 65 and over 
suffer a chronic medical disorder of some 
kind: arthritis, orthopedic disorders of the 
legs and hips, heart disease, stroke, or a 
range of psychological maladies. Many of 
their problems can best be solved by helping 
to limit the physical demands on them which 
result in shortness of breath. A modest 


* amount of help cleaning and shopping, com- 


bined with basic medical care for recurring 
infections and the administration of proper 
medications is what these patients need. 
These services can be provided at home, 
without having to restrict older people's 
activities or deprive them of their liberties. 

Why, then, are people shut up in institu- 
tions when they can be cared for at home? 
Within our society. and perhaps in the West- 
ern world as a whole, the attitude toward 
aging and growing old is negative. Much of 
our “pop culture” creates a mood in which 
the old are seen as ugly and useless. They 
are different, and we want to shunt them off 
somewhere. 


These are the social reasons. but there are 
also financial reasons: Title XVIII of Medi- 
care and Title XIX of Medicaid fund the 
costs of nursing-home care. Through these 
provisions, money is provided, but only for 
institutionalized health care. They do not 
permit support for the chronically disabled 
older person at home: The lack of a tax in- 
centive to kerb old peovle home combined 
with the availability of government funding 
only for nursing-home maintenance means 
that young countes or other family members 
willing to care for their elderly must labor 
under a special financial hardship. 
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A CURE 
Currently, I am working on legislation to 
remedy the situation I have described. There 
are about 24,000 nursing homes for the aged 


and dependent in our country today. They . 


house about 900,000 people. They range in 
size from ten to two thousand beds. They are 
intended to play a merciful and rehabilita- 
tive role, and for a large number of elderly 
they do so. But for the others, the older peo- 
ple who perceive institutionalization as the 
prelude to death, there ought to be an alter- 
native. 

Earlier in this century, a nursing home 
was maintained by New York City on Welfare 
Island (now called Roosevelt Island), in the 
East River. A physician approached an un- 
well but independent aged lady and told her 
that she would now be sent to Welfare Is- 
land. She looked up at him, anxious and 
frightened, and said, “But Doctor, I don't 
want to go to Farewell Island.” 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN (for himself 
and Mr. DuRKIN) : 

S. 3212. A bill to designate the 
“Thomas J. McIntyre Federal Building”; 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

THOMAS J. M'INTYRE FEDERAL BUILDING 
@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill to name the Federal 
Building in Portsmouth, N.H. after Sen- 
ator Thomas McIntyre. 

Senator McIntyre served in the U.S. 
Senate from 1962 to 1978 and earned a 
reputation among his colleagues as a 
courageous and articulate spokesman. 
While in the Senate be became a recog- 
nized authority on arms control and 
technology and a leading advocate of 
solar energy. I shall remember most 
vividly his courageous and articulate 
support of the Panama Canal Treaty 
for which he received national recogni- 
tion. I said at that time, and would like 
to repeat now, that his courage and will 
in that debate reminded one of the 
granite of his native State. 

Tom McliIntyre’s career as a public 
servant was not confined to his 16 years 
in the Senate. He served as mayor of his 
hometown, Laconia, N.H., from 1949 to 
1951 and is a decorated veteran of World 
War II. 

I am grateful to have the opportunity 
to introduce this bill and urge its speedy 
approval by my colleagues.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8S. 2542 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2542, a bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States of America. 


S. 3203 


At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3203, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the deduction of 
certain expenses in connection with the 
business use of homes and the rental of 
residences to family members, and for 
other purposes. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


COMPREHENSIVE ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE, COMPENSATION, AND 
LIABILITY ACT OF 1980—S. 1480 
AND H.R. 7020 

AMENDMENT NO. 2622 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STAFFORD (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, MT. 
Herz, Mr. Burpick, and Mr. LEAHY) 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them to the bill (S. 1480) to 
provide for liability compensation, clean- 
up, and emergency response for hazard- 
ous substances released into the environ- 
ment and the cleanup of inactive haz- 
ardous waste disposal sites. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2623 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. STAFFORD (for himself, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. Burpick, and Mr. LEAHY) submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them to the bill (H.R. 7020) to amend 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act to provide 
authorities to respond to releases of haz- 
ardous waste from inactive hazardous 
waste sites which endanger public health 
and the environment, to establish a haz- 
ardous waste response fund to be fund- 
ed by a system of fees, to establish pro- 
hibitions and requirements concerning 
inactive hazardous waste sites, to pro- 
vide for liability of persons responsible 
for releases of hazardous waste at such 
sites, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, today 
I introduce a substitute for various “‘su- 
perfund” bills pending in the Senate. I 
introduce this substitute on behalf of 
myself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr, BRADLEY, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. WILLiams, and Mr. 
LEAHY. 

As I said last Friday, I believe that 
S. 1480 is the best bill for the task at 
hand. It is the product of more than 3 
years of effort by members of the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. It is a sound bill. It is a workable 
bill. 

However, in consideration of the ur- 
gent need for remedial legislation to 
respond to the problems caused by the 
release of chemical poisons into our en- 
vironment, I am putting forward a com- 
promise. This compromise incorporates 
those parts of S. 1480, H.R. 7020 and 
H.R. 85 on which there is broad con- 
sensus. Given the lateness of this ses- 
sion, it is my hope that this proposal 
wil be an acceptable compromise for all 
concerned. 

The compromise embodies conces- 
sions that I would otherwise not make. 
But I make the concessions because, even 
as we discuss the issue in this chamber, 
more chemical poisons are being released 
into our environment, threatening the 
health and well being of present and fu- 
ture generations of Americans. 
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It remains my view that the need to 
develop legislation to deal with toxic 
substances demands the highest priority 
of the Congress. We have worked on it 
for two Congresses already, and 80 per- 
cent of the public believes legislation is 
needed. 

In the last few days, we have been 
urged to adopt the two House-passed 
bills, H.R. 85 and H.R. 7020, and, thus, 
avoid the need for a conference or for 
further legislative action. Because so 
many persons have seriously advanced 
this proposition, I feel I should explain 
why this alternative is not acceptable. 

For 3 years, the Senate has worked on 
a bill that would respond to emergencies 
caused by chemical poisons, and to seek 
to discourage the release of those chem- 
icals into the environment. In many 
ways, the Senate bill is analogous to the 
natural disaster assistance programs we 
have enacted into law. When those nat- 
ural disaster assistance laws were en- 
acted, no one suggested that we should 
help victims of floods, but not victims of 
earthquakes. 

It makes no more sense to make that 
kind of distinction when dealing with 
chemical emergencies than it does when 
dealing with natural emergencies. But, 
that is what the House bills do. They 
cover two narrow areas—spills of 299 
substances into navigable waters, and re- 
leases from inactive hazardous waste 
sites. 

It may be instructive to review some 
actual chemical emergencies to judge 
whether they would have been covered if 
the two House bills had been law when 
the emergencies happened. 

The release of Kepone into the James 
River, which posed a threat to the entire 
lower Chesapeake Bay, would not be cov- 
ered by the House bills. 

The Hudson River’s contamination by 
PCB's would not be covered. 

PBB's in Michigan, where damages 
exceeded $100 million, would not be 
covered. 

DBCP, a pesticide known to cause 
sterility in males at high dosage levels, is 
found in more than one-third of the wells 
in the San Joaquin Valley. That condi- 
tion would not be covered by the House 
bills. 

TCE contaminates wells throughout 
Pennsylvania and many parts of New 
England; 90 percent of these cases would 
not be covered. 

PCB's were released a few months ago 
in an accident at a feed plant in Mon- 
tana and the contamination found its 
way to 19 States and 2 foreign coun- 
tries. That would not be covered. 

Train derailments at Waverly, Tenn., 
and at Crestview, Fla., that killed and 
injured scores of people would not be 
covered; nor would the abandonment of 
60,000 pounds of leaking and dangerous 
drums of phosphorus in Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Those are just a few examples. But, 
they are the rule, not the exception. 
There is simply no good reason for us to 
help one victim of poison, but not an- 
other. The test should not be whether a 
person was poisoned by river water 
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rather than well water, or by toxic waste 
buried in the ground rather than toxic 
waste discharged to the ground. The test 
should be whether the person was poi- 
soned. I assure you that the victim does 
not care to make those distinctions, nor 
should the Congress. 

Finally, we should not underestimate 
the impact that jurisdictional considera- 
tions had on the shape and scope of the 
two House bills. 

Each of those bills is a good first step 
within narrow confines. But, even if 
Representative FLorIO had wanted to go 
beyond inactive hazardous waste sites, 
he almost certainly would have come up 
against a jurisdictional barrier. Similar- 
ly, the House Public Works Committee 
would have run into a jurisdictional bar- 
rier if it had sought to go beyond the 
issue of navigable waters. 

In the Senate, the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works could go 
further because jurisdiction over all the 
issues is consolidated in our committee. 
With that option available to us, our 
members elected to do not only what they 
could, but also what sound public policy 
demanded—report a comprehensive bill. 
That is really what the Senate and the 
Congress should do, as well. 

But, circumstances and time present 
the barrier here, 

There is no need at this time to at- 
tempt to place the blame for our inability 
to enact needed legislation. There have 
been honest differences of opinion among 
Members of the Congress on this matter, 
and among representatives of industries 
affected by the various proposals. 

From the very beginning, I have in- 
vited—even urged—responsible com- 
panies to come forward to work with us 
to develop a sound and reasonable bill. 
S. 1480 reflects many of the proposals 
offered to us by some of those companies. 
My compromise proposal, which I intro- 
duce today, reflects even more in an 
effort to gain some time in our struggle 
to reduce the hazards of these toxic sub- 
stances. 

I am confident that ultimately there 
will be a law, whether it is this year or 
the next or the year after that. The 
question is not whether, but when—and 
what kind. 

The only other question is whether the 
victims of this struggle will include not 
only Americans who have been poisoned 
by chemicals, but companies and indus- 
tries that have squandered their credi- 
bility and respect. Someday, they, too, 
may go to the well to draw water and 
find that it has been poisoned. I appeal 
to them to join with us in the effort to 
take this first step in the quest to pro- 
tect ourselves and our environment 
against the hazards of chemical poisons. 


Mr, MITCHELL. Mr. President, I have 
expressed my strong support for super- 
fund legislation on many occasions to my 
colleagues in the Senate and to my con- 
stituents in Maine. 

It ie my belief that S. 1480, which I 
have cosponsored, the bill reported by the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee, represent a workable, reasonable 
approach to hazardous waste cleanup 
and compensation. I also believe that a 
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substantial number of my colleagues 
support S. 1480. 

However, as the 96th Congress draws 
to a clese, efforts have been made to de- 
lay Senate consideration of S. 1480. 

In light of the lateness of the date 
and the urgent need for a Federal re- 
sponse to the ever-growing problem of 
toxic wastes, I am pleased to cosponsor a 
substitute to S. 1480 introduced today 
by my colleague from Vermont, Senator 
STAFFORD. 

This bill represents a positive step in 
contrelling the spread of chemical 
wastes, cleaning up inactive dumpsites 
as well as ongoing releases of hazardous 
substances into the environment, and 
compensating victims of chemical 
poisons. 

The bill mandates remedial Govern- 
ment response to releases of hazardous 
substances without regard to the medium 
in which it occurs, as does S. 1480. 

The bill retains the concept of a fund 
for the payment of cleanup costs, nat- 
ural resource damages, and out-of- 
pocket medical expenses for victims in- 
jured by toxic substances. 

A strict liability standard is established 
for the release of hazardous wastes that 
require cleanup, or that result in dam- 
ages to natural resources, as in S. 1480. 

Mr. President, there are elements of 
S. 1480 that are not contained in this 
substitute bill. The provisions we have 
eliminated were those that generated 
considerable controversy, resulting in de- 
lay of Senate passage of S. 1480. While I 
supported these provisions, I am willing 
to accommodate the concerns expressed, 
in a spirit of compromise. 

We are faced with a problem of poten- 
tially crisis proportions. The Surgeon 
General of the United States has stated 
that toxic wastes may be the most serious 
threat to public health in our country in 
the next decade. So it is in this spirit of 
urgency that I cosponsor this substitute 
to S. 1480 today. 


STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


AMENDMENT NO. 2624 


(Ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed.) 

Mr. EXON submitted an amendment 

intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2574) to authorize an extension 
and amendment of the revenue sharing 
program to provide general purpose fis- 
cal assistance to local government, and 
for other purposes. 
@ Mr. EXON. Mr. President, earlier this 
year I introduced S. 2678, a bill which 
would have provided a 5-year reau- 
thorization of general revenue sharing, 
with a special feature for State revenue 
sharing. Under my bill, State govern- 
ments would have been entitled to par- 
ticipate in State revenue sharing by vol- 
untarily returning categorical grants to 
the Treasury. 

I was pleased to see that the Senate 
Finance Committee felt there was merit 
to this concept and authorized the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations to do a study on my proposal 
during the upcoming year. 
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Furthermore, in the time since I in- 
troduced S. 2678, Senator DoLe has in- 
troduced a similar and excellent bill, and 
the House of Representatives has favor- 
ably considered a provision offered by 
Congressman Levitas of Georgia which 
also links State revenue sharing to re- 
oe of categorical grants in 1982 and 

83. 

Mr. President, I intend to offer an 
amendment to the upcoming general 
revenue-sharing legislation which would 
create a pilot project to test the feasibil- 
ity of States’ exchanging categorical 
grants for revenue sharing moneys. In 
my opinion, it is inadequate simply to 
study the concept, but it may be prema- 
ture to adopt this procedure completely, 
as the House of Representatives has 
done, without testing some of the me- 
chanics involved. 

The pilot project which I suggest will 
utilize the procedures outlined in S. 2678, 
the bill I introduced earlier in the year, 
but will stop short of completely adopt- 
ing a categorical grant trade-in program 
as the House of Representatives has 
done. 

Under my amendment, the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations will conduct its study of this con- 
cept in conjunction with the Treasury 
Department’s conduct of the pilot proj- 
ect. The pilot project will involve no 
more than five States which voluntarily 
agree to participate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 26, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

“(3) ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE STATE 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT.—For the entitlement 
period beginning October 1, 1980, the Secre- 
tary shall establish within the Trust Fund 
a State government account which shall be 
credited only with amounts transferred to 
that account under section 107A(d) and 
which shall be used to make the payments 


to State governments provided for by sec- 
tion 107A. 

On page 37, beginning with line 4, strike 
out through line 15 on page 39, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following new subsection: 

(e) PILOT PROJECT CF OPTIONAL REVENUE 
SHARING PAYMENT TO STATE GOVERNMENTS IN 
LIEU OF CATEGORICAL GRANTS.— 


(1) In GENERAL.—Subtitle A of title I of 
the Act is amended by inserting immediately 
after section 107 the following new section: 


“Sec. 107A. PILOT PROJECT UNDER WHICH 
STATE GOVERNMENT May 
ELECT ENTITLEMENT IN LIEU 
oF CATEGORICAL GRANT 
FUNDING. 


“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 107, the amount a 
State government shall be entitled to re- 
ceive under this subtitle for the entitle- 
ment period beginning Otcober 1, 1980, shall 
not exceed the amount of the categorical 
grant funding reduction elected by that 
State for that entitlement period. No more 
than 5 States, selected by the Secretary from 
among all States applying, may elect to have 
this section apply. 

“(b) CATEGORICAL Grant FUNDING REDUC- 
TION ELEcTION.— 

(1) In ceneraL.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the amount of the categorical grant 
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ing reduction elected by a State for any 
Snee ent period is the sum of that State's 
allotments under categorical grant programs 
for the fiscal year which coincides with the 

ement period— 
ars which have been designated by the 
chief executive officer of that State as cate- 
gorical grant programs under which the 
State’s allotment is to be transferred to the 
State government account established un- 
der section 105(a) (3), and 

“(B) under which the amount allotted 
to the State for the fiscal year is transferred 
to that account. 

“(2) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF ELECTION.— 
The amount of the categorical grant fund- 
ing reduction elected by any State shall not 
exceed one-half of the amount allocated for 
the entitlement period to the units of local 
government within such State. 

“(c) DEFINITIONS; SPECIAL Rvuies.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) CATEGORICAL GRANT pROGRAM.—The 
term ‘categorical grant program’ means any 
program for which the budget authority is 
included in Appendix H of the Special 
Analyses, Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment, 1981, other than— 

“(A) any such program designated by the 
President for the fiscal year as a program of 
grants for payments to individuals, or 

“(B) any such program under which each 
State's allotment is not determined by 
reference to the allotment of other States 
and which is not intended to operate in all 
States (as determined by the Secretary after 
consultation with the head of the adminis- 
tering department or agency charged with 
the administration of the program). 

“(2) ALLOTMENT.—The term ‘allotment’ 
means any allotment, apportionment, or 
other division of funding under a categorical 
grant program, determined before any 
reallotment, reapportionment, or redivision 
of funding. 

“(3) DESIGNATION BY CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFIcER.—In order for the allotment of a 
State under a categorical grant program to 
be transferred to the State government 
account, the designation shall be— 

“(A) irrevocable, 

“(B) made in writing, in such form and 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe, by 
the chief executive officer of that State, and 

“(C) received by the Secretary, and by the 
head of the department or agency charged 
with administration of the program before 
February 1, 1981. 


“(d) TRANSFER OF ALLOTMENTS TO STATE 
GOVERNMENT AccounT.—Whenever the chief 
executive officer of a State designates a 
categorical grant program under subsection 
(c)(3), the Secretary shall transfer the 
amount of that State's allotment for the 
fiscal year under that program from the 
appropriation for that program for the fiscal 
year to the State government account estab- 
lished under section 105(a) (3). The amounts 
required to be transferred to the Trust 
Fund under this subsection shall be trans- 
ferred at least quarterly from the account 
to which the appropriation is credited to 
the State government account on the basis 
of estimates made by the Secretary. Proper 
adjustment shall be made in the amounts 
subsequently transferred to the extent prior 
estimates were in excess of or less than the 
amounts required to be transferred. 


“(€) APPLICATION WITH CERTAIN REALLOT- 
MENT PRovISIONS.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of Jaw to the contrary now 
or hereafter enacted (except to the extent 
that such provision explicitly overrides this 
subsection), if the chief executive Officer of 
& State designates a categorical grant pro- 
gram under this section as a program from 
which that State’s allotment for the fiscal 
year is to be transferred to the State gov- 
ernment account established under section 


105(a)(3), then such transfer shall be 
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treated, for purposes of any provisions of law 
providing for the reallotment of amounts 
not paid under the program to a State gov- 
ernment, as if it constituted a payment to 
that State under the program.”’. 

(2) Srupy OF OPTIONAL REVENUE SHARING 
PAYMENT TO STATE GOVERNMENTS IN LIEU OF 
CATEGORICAL GRANTS.— 

(A) IN GeneRaL—The Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations shall 
study and evaluate the administrative pro- 
cedures which would be involved in making 
payments to State governments under title I 
of the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
of 1972 which would be payable only if the 
State government elected to reduce, for the 
entitlement period for which the election is 
made, the amounts it would otherwise re- 
ceive in categorical grants (within the mean- 
ing of section 107A(c)(1)) in an amount 
equal to the amount of the payment made 
to the State under such title for the entitle- 
ment period. 

(B) PILOT PROJECT INCLUDED IN sTUDY.—The 
study conducted under subparagraph (A) 
shall include a study of the pilot project 
conducted under section 107A of the Act. 

(C) REPORT TO BE COMPLETED BY AUGUST 1, 
1981.—The Commission shall complete its 
study and evaluation and report the results 
thereof, together with any recommendations 
it may deem appropriate, to the Committee 
on Finance, United States Senate, not later 
than August 1, 1981. 

(D) COOPERATION OF OTHER FEDERAL AGEN- 
CcIES,— 

(1) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government is au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chair- 
man, and to the extent permitted by law and 
within the limits of available funds, such 
data, reports, and other information as the 
Commission deems necessary to carry out 
its functions under this paragraph. 

(ii) The head of each department or agen- 
cy of the Federal Government is authorized 
to provide to the Commission such services 
as the Commission requests on such basis, 
reimbursable and otherwise, as may be agreed 
between the department or agency and the 
Chairman of the Commission. All such re- 
quests shall be made by the Chairman of 
the Commission. 

(iil) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall provide to the Commission, on a 
reimbursable basis, such administrative sup- 
port services as the Commission may request. 

(E) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the Commission for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

(3) The Secretary shall adopt any regula- 
tions necessary for implementation of the 
pilot project, and shall report to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, United States Senate, not 
later than August 1, 1981, the results of the 
pilot project and any recommendations for 
extension or expansion of the project. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


“LT. COL. MATT URBAN DAY”"—A 
FITTING TRIBUTE TO A MICHI- 
GAN HERO 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1980, the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., will honor one of my State’s most 
heroic sons—Army Lt. Col. Matt Urban 
(USA-ret.) of Holland, Mich.—in long- 
delayed recognition for the courageous 
exploits during World War II which 
earned him our Nation's highest award 
for valor—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 
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I want to add my voice to those ap- 
plauding Colonel Urban for his heroic 
deeds, and to compliment Sault Ste. 
Marie for deciding to hold a “Lt. Col. 
Matt Urban Day” as its tribute to his 
courage in defense of our Nation. Colonel 
Urban will be honored with a parade 
through Sault Ste. Marie at 2 p.m. on 
November 29, and with a reception at 
Lake Superior College and a banquet at 
the armory later in the day. 


The events leading to this well-de- 
served recognition of Colonel Urban span 
of 25 years, Mr. President, since it was 
not until just this July that the Medal 
of Honor was bestowed on Colonel Urban 
by a grateful Government. His acts of 
heroism were performed in 1944, during 
fighting between American and German 
troops in France after the D-Day in- 
vasion of Normandy. Colonel Urban was 
a captain at that time. 


Unfortunately, as so often happens in 
the confusion of war, the recommenda- 
tion for Colonel Urban’s Medal of Honor 
by one of his men, Sgt, Earl Evans of 
Miami, Fla., was lost by the Pentagon 
for these many years. It was only about 
2 years ago that another member of 
Colonel Urban’s old unit, the 2d Bat- 
talion, 60th Infantry of the venerable 
9th Infantry Division—the “Old Reli- 
ables’’—renominated him in another let- 
ter to the Pentagon. 


But sometimes the passage of time 
makes such recognition even sweeter, Mr. 
President, and the people of Michigan 
took great pride when Fresident Carter 
placed the Medal of Honor on Colonel 
Urban this summer as hundreds of his 
former comrades-in-arms stood cheer- 
ing at the 9th Infantry’s annual reunion. 

No one was prouder than Colonel 
Urban’s wife, Jenny, and their 10-year- 
old daughter, Jennifer, who stood at his 
side at that stirring moment. I share 
their pride. 


I should point out that the Medal of 
Honor is just the crowning achievement 
of what was an already distinguished 
combat record. Colonel Urban also won 
seven Purple Hearts, two Silver Stars, 
three Bronze Stars, and numerous other 
citations during the World War II cam- 
paigns in which he participated in Tu- 
nisia, Sicily, Belgium, and France. 

Mr. President, Colonel Urban is a true 
American hero, as the citation ac- 
companying his Medal of Honor elo- 
quently attests. Let me quote just one 
passage, and insert the entire citation in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The passage reads: 

Captain Urban’s personal leadership, 
limitless bravery, and repeated extraordinary 
exposure to enemy fire served as an inspira- 
tion to his entire battalion. His valorous and 
intrepid actions reflect the utmost credit on 
him and uphold the noble traditions of the 
United States Army. 


I join with the people of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., in honoring Colonel Ur- 
ban, for his are the types of deeds which 
stir the heart, make this country great 
and make me proud to be a Michigander 
and an American. 


Colonel Urban’s Medal of Honor Ci- 
tation follows: 
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MEDAL OF HONOR CITATION 


The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1863, has awarded in the name 
of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 
Lieutenant Colonel Matt Urban, United 
States Army, Retired, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity in action at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of 
duty: 

During the period 14 June to 3 September 
1944, Lieutenant Colonel (then Captain) 
Matt Urban distinguished himself by a se- 
ries of bold, heroic actions, exemplified by 
singularly outstanding combat leadership, 
personal bravery, and a tenacious devotion 
to duty, while assigned to the 2d Battalion, 
60th Infantry Regiment, 9th Infantry Di- 
vision. On 14 June, Captain Urban'’s com- 
pany, attacking at Renouf, France, encoun- 
tered heavy enemy small arms and tank 
fire. The enemy tanks were unmercifully 
raking his unit's positions and inflicting 
heavy casualties. Captain Urban, realizing 
that his company was in imminent danger 
of being decimated, armed himself with a 
bazooka. He worked his way with an ammo 
carrier through hedgerows, under a continu- 
ing barrage of fire, to a point near the tanks. 
He brazenly exposed himself to the enemy 
fire and, firing the bazooka, destroyed both 
tanks. Responding to Captain Urban's ac- 
tions, his company moved forward and 
routed the enemy. Later that same day, still 
in the attack near Orglandes, Captain Urban 
was wounded in the leg by direct fire from a 
37mm tank-gun. He refused evacuation and 
continued to lead his company until they 
moved into defensive positions for the 
night. At 0500 hours the next day, Captain 
Urban, though badly wounded, directed his 
company in another attack. One hour later 
he was again wounded. Suffering from two 
wounds, one serious, he was evacuated to 
England. In mid-July, while recovering 
from his wounds, he learned of his unit’s 
severe losses in the hedgerows of Normandy. 
Realizing his unit’s need for battle-tested 
leaders, he voluntarily left the hospital and 
hitchhiked his way back to his unit near 
St. Lo, France. Arriving at the 2d Battalion 
Command Post at 1130 hours, 25 July, he 
found that his unit had jumped-off at 1100 
hours in the first attack of “Operation 
Cobra.” Still limping from his leg wound, 
Captain Urban made his way forward to 
retake command of his company. He found 
his company held up by strong enemy op- 
position. Two supporting tanks had been 
destroyed and another, intact but with no 
tank commander or gunner, was not mov- 
ing. He located a lieutenant in charge of 
the support tanks and directed a plan of 
attack to eliminate the enemy strong-point. 
The lieutenant and a sergeant were imme- 
diately killed by the heavy enemy fire when 
they tried to mount the tank, Captain 
Urban, though physically hampered by his 
leg wound and knowing quick action had 
to be taken, dashed through the scathing 
fire and mounted the tank. With enemy 
bullets ricocheting from the tank, Captain 
Urban ordered the tank forward and, com- 
pletely exposed to the enemy fire, manned 
the machine gun and placed devastating 
fire on the enemy. His actions, in the face 
of the enemy fire, galvanized the battalion 
into action and they attacked and destroyed 
the enemy position. On 2 August, Captain 
Urban was wounded in the chest by shell 
fragments and, disregarding the recommen- 
dation of the Battalion Surgeon, again re- 
fused evacuation. On 6 August, Captain 
Urban became the commander of the 2d 
Battalion. On 15 August, he was again 
wounded but remained with his unit, On 
3 September, the 2d Battalion was given 
the mission of establishing a crossing-point 
on the Meuse River near Heer, Belgium. The 
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enemy planned to stop the advance of the 
allied Army by concentrating heavy forces 
at the Meuse. The 2d Battalion, attacking 
toward the crossing-point, encountered 
fierce enemy artillery, small arms and mor- 
tar fire which stopped the attack. Captain 
Urban quickly moved from his command 
post to lead position of the battalion. Re- 
organizing the attacking elements, he per- 
sonally led a charge toward the enemy's 
strong-point. As the charge moved across 
the open terrain, Captain Urban was seri- 
ously wounded in the neck. Although un- 
able to talk above a whisper from the para- 
lyzing neck wound, and in danger of losing 
his life, he refused to be evacuated until the 
enemy was routed and his battalion had 
secured the crossing-point on the Meuse 
River. Captain Urban’s personal leadership, 
limitless bravery, and repeated extraordinary 
exposure to enemy fire served as an inspira- 
tion to his entire battalion. His valorous 
and intrepid actions refiect the utmost credit 
on him and uphold the noble traditions of 
the United States Army. 

JIMMY CARTER.@ 


COMMUNITY SERVICE GRANTS 


® Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
lately we have heard a lot of talk about 
the need to return more decisionmaking 
authority to the State and local levels of 
government. I have not only encouraged 
such discussions, I have been active in 
seeking opportunities to make this goal 
a reality. 

As with so many other things in this 
day and age, communication is an im- 
portant step in achieving this goal. Un- 
less local citizens have the means to 
share and exchange ideas on matters of 
local importance, decisionmaking will 
remain centralized. 

Public radio and television play a vital 
role in providing this local forum. In 
spite of the trend toward national media, 
public radio and television have re- 
mained largely community-oriented 
media. Iam one of the many who strong- 
ly believe that the community base of 
public broadcasting is vital and must be 
encouraged and strengthened. 

Recently I had the opportunity to ex- 
press my views on this subject at a pub- 
lic hearing of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting on the use of community 
service grants. These grants are critical 
to public broadcasting and must be con- 
tinued with no strings attached. That 
was the theme of my testimony. 


Mr. President, I ask that my testimony 
be included in today’s Recorp. I hope 
everyone who reads my statement will 
be encouraged to support the continua- 
tion of community service grants and the 
valuable service provided by public tele- 
vision and radio. 


The material follows: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR Dave DURENBERGER 


Thank you. It’s a great pleasure to be 
here today and to have this opportunity to 
speak on behaif of Community Service 
Grants for public radio and television. 


In these two days of hearings in Minne- 
sota, and in the hearings planned for New 
York, Salt Lake City, Nashville, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, you will hear all the reasons 
why the Community Service Grants pro- 
gram should not be modified. As a con- 
sumer of public broadcasting and as a per- 
son who is deeply concerned with the ability 
of individuals to keep abreast of the issues 
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affecting their community, I want to add 
my voice of support to those who are advo- 
cating a continuation of CSGs in their pres- 
ent form. 

In my opinion, the public broadcasting 
system represents one of the last signifi- 
cant outlets for locally-produced media. To 
point to just two examples, of the 12 com- 
mercial television sations in Minnesota, only 
one is an independent station. The other 11 
receive most of their programming from one 
of the three commercial networks. And, at 
least 60 percent of the newspapers published 
in Minnesota are owned and operated by 
chains headquartered outside of the state. 

As you well know, the trend toward cen- 
tralized, absentee ownership or operation in 
both electronic and print media is becoming 
more pronounced. Even cable TV, once 
lauded for its potential to be a voice for 
the community, is now finding that its 
best market is in national programming. 

The result of this movement toward com- 
mercial uniformity has been the short- 
changing of local issues and interests. As 
a citizen and a public policy-maker, this 
disturbs me greatly. We are rapidly becom- 
ing a nation of people who know the day- 
to-day events of Washington or New York. 
but are ignorant of the decisions made by 
our city councils or local school boards. 
Community residents and leaders are los- 
ing the forums they need to air their ideas 
and concerns. 

In this environment, the importance of 
Community Service Grants cannot be over- 
stated. In my opinion, it is not accidental 
that the primary source of federal funds 
appropriated by Congress for public radio 
and television Community Service Grants— 
has the least strings attached. 

It is vital that Community Service Grants 
continue to be discretionary funds. These 
monies can be invested in those areas of 
activity that the local station determines 
will provide the best service to its com- 
munity. The flexibility of these funds is 
necessary if local stations are to respond 
to the immediate needs as well as serve the 
changing needs in future years. 

There is another important reason to 
continue these funds without modification: 
Inflation. Every budget—with the possible 
exception of the federal budget, and—I'm 
confident that the message issued by the 
voters Tuesday will be heard loud and clear— 
has been ravaged by inflation in recent 
years. Inflation has been a two-edged sword 
for public broadcasting stations. Not only 
are their costs skyrocketing, but their 
available resources are becoming more 
scarce. 

Public radio and television stations have 
been harder hit by inflation than many 
other services. Fewer services have been 
more severely wounded by inflation than 
those dependent on high technology as the 
electronic media are. 


Frankly, I am afraid that public broad- 
casting stations may be forced into a no- 
win choice between inferior quality or sell- 
ing control to the highest bidder. Neither 
is a welcome alternative. 


Community Service Grants are helping to 
maintain the local roots of public broad- 
casting stations in the face of inflation. 
And, the flexibility of the grants help to 
keep public broadcasting free from political 
interference. 

These are important and necessary goals 
if public broadcasting stations are to serve 
their communities in the future. In fact, I 
strongly urge you to consider increasing 
the percentage of the budget Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting now allocates to 
Community Service Grants. We should be 
seeking ways to strengthen the individuality 
of public broadcasting stations, encouraging 
their diversity and their commitment to 
their communities, rather than considering 
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a change that would seriously inhibit. the 
fulfillment of their purpose. 

The strength of public radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting is in the individuality 
and diversity of the local stations. Given 
the proper funding and encouragement 
these stations can continue to produce local 
programs that refiect the uniqueness of the 
communities they serve. And, through the 
national interconnections systems, public 
radio and television can share the best of 
each community's character with other com- 
munities. 

Public broadcasting is a vital service to 
our communities; we should do nothing 
to dim this bright light of responsible, local 
media. 

Thank you. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, Novem- 
ber 18, 1980, marks the 62d Anniversary 
of Latvian independence. We know the 
value of independence which allows a 
nation to enjoy true cultural and politi- 
cal freedom, and permits a people to 
express themselves without fear of retri- 
bution. 

The people of Latvia have endured 
hardship and oppression from the So- 
viet Union in the years since their dec- 
laration of independence. Although 
faced with insurmountable odds and the 
threat of annihilation, the Latvians have 
fought against the destruction and 
“Russification” of their ethnic and lin- 
guistic heritage. They have fought for 
the basic freedoms of speech and reli- 
gion which has strengthened the Lat- 
vians’ resolve to persevere. 

Independence Day for any nation is a 
time of celebration, but also a time to 
look both to the past and to the future. 
It is encouraging to note that the Lat- 
vian cause has been recognized by our 
Government and that President Carter 
and the State Department have agreed 
to discuss and negotiate the succession 
of diplomats for the Latvian, Estonian, 
and Lithuanian Legations in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is my hope that the Madrid 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe,. which has begun its work, 
may help to alleviate the injustices suf- 
fered by the Latvian nation. I believe 
that it will be possible for the United 
States delegation to keep the crucial is- 
sue of Human Rights at the forefront 
of the Conference's work. 

It is time to rededicate ourselves to 
protecting and extending individual 
rights and freedoms all over the world. 
I take pride in commemorating Latvia's 
Independence Day and do so with the 
hope that their struggle will not go un- 
noticed or unrewarded.@ 


FOOD ABUNDANCE TO DECREASE 
IF IRRIGATION CEASES 


@® Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, our 
country has come to take food abun- 
dance for granted. Throughout our his- 
tory, the United States has had available 
virtually unlimited amounts of fertile 
land which has been blessed by generally 
favorable climate. The result has been 
that since colonial times, urban citizens 
of the United States have been able to 
take cheap and abundant food for 
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granted and food producers have been 
plagued by price-depressing surpluses. 

Within a short time, this situation is 
likely to change. This new situation will 
rise from many reasons including high 
costs of energy, fertilizer, and chemicals, 
the difficulty of obtaining capital for 
young farmers, competition for food re- 
sulting from the world’s growing and in- 
creasing hungry population, and the de- 
cline of agricultural resources due to 
urbanization and depletion. 

One of the areas most seriously af- 
fected by depletion of natural resources 
is the high plains of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico. In recent years, crop production 
in this area has come to be heavily de- 
pendent upon irrigation by waters from 
Ogallala Aquifer. This aquifer is not re- 
charging so, in effect, irrigators are min- 
ing this resource and it is now predicta- 
ble within a high degree of accuracy as 
to when the wells will run dry. If irriga- 
tion ceases, the Nation will lose much of 
its feed grain production. 

The negative impact on economy of 
the affected States, should the area re- 
turn to dryland agriculture, would be 
serious. 

Unless alternate sources of water are 
found the entire United States can ex- 
pect higher food costs, loss of export 
earnings, weakened. economical condi- 
tions in the Midwest and other negative 
impacts from the depletion of the Ogal- 
lala Aquifer. It is fortunate that Con- 
gress saw fit to authorize and fund a 
study of this problem. The Economic De- 
velopment Administration should com- 
plete this study in 1981 or 1982. The re- 
sults of the study should give Congress 
the guidance it must have to deal with 
this problem. The options will be to let 
the wells go dry, to find new sources of 
water to develop a plan for transferring 
water into the area or perhaps to devise 
a system of conservation which will 
stretch out the available supply further 
into the future. 

An article discussing the Ogallala and 
the implications of its depletion was re- 
cently published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. I feel Members of the Congress who 
will shortly be asked to deal with this 
problem will be benefited by the op- 
portunity to better understand this de- 
veloping crisis. I ask a copy of the article 
be printed in full in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 6, 1980] 
HUGE AREA IN MIDWEST RELYING ON IRRIGA- 
TION Is DEPLETING ITS WATER 
(By Steve Frazier and Brenton R. Schlender) 

EARTH, Tex.—K. B. Parish grabs a 
stunted ear of corn from the thick forest of 
stalks and peels back the husk. His fears are 
confirmed. The uneven kernels inside show 
that his high-priced irrigation system 
stymied by the drought and a dwindling un- 
derground water supply, has met its match. 

“Our pumps are fixin’ to fly all to pieces,” 
Mr. Parish frets. Farmers nerves are strained, 
too, as record heat and drought pound home 
the fact that much of the agriculture on the 
high plains relies on a shrinking water supply 
that grows ever more expensive to tap. Mr. 
Parish’s corn harvest will drop 20 percent 
this year while his costs jump 40 percent. 


“We might lose even more money than the 
dryland boys this year," he says. 
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Similar problems afflict thousands of farm- 
ers in a California-sized area stretching 
from the Texas Panhandle to South Dakota. 
What explorers once called the Great Amer- 
ican Desert has, over the years, been trans- 
formed into bountiful farmland by drawing 
on a huge underground formation saturated 
with water. But the geological formation, 
called the Ogallala Aquifier, is being de- 
pleted so rapidly that some farmers are 
being forced to cut their production. Experts 
warn that the effects of a declining water 
supply may already be rippling through the 
local economy as the region begins to revert 
to harsher, dryland farming. 


NATIONALLY IMPORTANT 


Moreover, the Ogallala Aquifer’s impor- 
tance extends far beyond the interests of the 
region's 1.8 million people. Nearly 12 percent 
of the nation’s cotton, corn, grain sorghum 
and wheat, valued as high as $2.8 billion in 
recent years, are watered by the Ogallala 
(pronounced OH-guh-LAHL-uh). Almost 
half the nation’s beef cattle are fattened on 
high plains feedlots, which were lured to the 
high plains (roughly the area over the aqui- 
fer as shown on the map) by the abundant 
feed. 

“To the consumer, a declining supply of 
water on the high plains would mean declin- 
ing food stocks and consequently higher food 
prices,” says Herbert Grubb, an agricul- 
tural economist and planning director for 
the Texas Department of Water Resources. 

Water experts say Ogallala water is being 
“mined” as surely as any depletable mineral. 
In fact, some Texas farmers are allowed to 
reduce their federal income taxes through 4 
depletion allowance for the water they use. 

The water table has been dropping steadily 
because even in normal years there is far too 
little rain on the high plains to replenish 
the aquifer. Moreover, the sand-and-gravel 
formation apparently doesn’t take on new 
water readily. As a result, the aquifer in 
some areas is being drawn down 15 to 18 
times faster than nature is replacing it. So 
the only alternative to the certain long-term 
demise of most irrigation on the high plains 
would be a multibillion-dollar program to 
import water through canals and pipelines 
from hundreds of miles away—an idea fa- 
vored by those who stress the region’s im- 
portance to the entire nation. 

“When you go to dryland farming, the 
economy forgoes that added production from 
irrigation—which can disrupt an economy 
geared to higher production,” says Duncan 
Ellison, executive director of Water Inc., a 
Lubbock, Texas, organization that advocates 
importing water. When production drops, “it 
will affect the guy in New Jersey just as 
much as the farmer back here,” Mr. Ellison 
contends. 

But importation plans are so costly and 
complicated that few expect anything but 
what Mr. Grubb calls “a phased drying out” 
of the high plains. “Nobody is saying ‘if’ the 
water runs out; people are saying ‘when’ the 
water runs out,” notes Glen Kirk, the Inte- 
rior Department’s water-resources represen- 
tative in Kansas. 

Determining how long the water will last 
is complicated, too, and the answer can vary 
from country to country—or even from well 
to well on a single farm. In a few isolated 
areas, irrigation wells have already gone dry 
or lost sO much efficiency that farmers have 
reverted to dryland farming. Other farmers 
measure their remaining water in terms of a 
few years. 


In the Texas high plains, irrigated acreage 
is expected to drop 45 percent by the year 
2000 even if conservation cuts water use 20 
percent. By then, irrigation in western Kan- 
sas will have all but dried up, an Interior 
Department study estimates. Nebraska offi- 
ciais worry about water mainly in a few 
southwestern counties, however; they even 
predict that irrigation will boom in some 
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undeveloped areas where the Ogallala forma- 
tion is especially thick. 

Even where water is abundant, many 
farmers are switching to dryland farming or 
to crops requiring only limited irrigation be- 
cause fuel bills for pumping water are soar- 
ing as the water table sinks. This year’s 
drought, along with the surge in fuel prices, 
has tightened the cost squeeze. “We'll run 
out of money before we run out of water,’ 
says Ronald Schilling, who grows cotton near 
Slaton, Texas. To cut costs, farmers are 
changing from high-yielding but thirsty 
crops such as corn to hardier ones such as 
grain sorghum, wheat or cotton. They there- 
by hope to make a profit even though gross 
revenues drop. 

But by farming less intensively, farmers 
send fewer dollars multiplying through the 
economy. An average acre of irrigated corn 
brings in about $375 of revenue, while 
switching to irrigated wheat would cut the 
revenue to about $200. If the farmer reverts 
to dryland farming—that is, if he halts irri- 
gation altogether—he may have to let his 
land lie fallow every other year to soak up 
natural moisture, and the acre of dryland 
wheat would average just $50 a year in 
revenue. 

The switch to dryland farming also strong- 
ly affects many companies and service 
businesses involved in irrigation. Farmers 
merely reducing their intensive watering cut 
back their needs for fertilizer, labor, imple- 
ments and maintenance. In Kansas alone, 
where the streets of some small towns are 
lined with irrigation-equipment supplies, the 
state estimates that irrigation pumps into 
the economy $3 billion annually, including 
the added crop revenue. 

All the related business benefits the re- 
gion’s companies even if weather or prices 
go bad on the farmers. ‘Before, the people 
on Main Street lived and died with the 
farmers,” says Keith Farrar, a Kansas legisla- 
tor who farms near Hugoton, in the state’s 
southwestern corner. “What we've done with 
irrigation is to stabilize Main Street all over 
western Kansas." 

Sam Forrer, a banker in nearby Ulysses, 
Kans., agrees with studies concluding that 
his area would lose jobs and population even 
if the farmers themselves switch to dryland 
farming profitably. “When we lose our water, 
either because it is gone or because we can't 
afford to get to it, our economy will dramati- 
cally shift,” he says. "The people who are left 
behind are going to feel the ups and downs 
each season a lot more quickly and a lot more 
severely.” 

BASIC POTENTIAL 


But many think that the high plains’ 
lucrative fling with irrigation couldn’t last. 
“This part of the country lived with dryland 
farming for a good many years, and we may 
have to go back to that,” says William Tur- 
rentine, a farmer in Garden City, Kans. 
“Maybe we overdeveloped the area beyond its 
real potential. Maybe we cant maintain this 
standard of living.” 

However, Mr. Turrentine, like most other 
irrigators, is trying to prolong the life of the 
aquifer and save fuel costs through a variety 
of new water-conservation techniques. Near 
Lubbock, James Mitchell, one of whose 
friends says his cotton farm has “more things 
going than anywhere but the argicultural 
experiment station,” is willing to try any- 
thing to deal with declines in the amount 
of water that he can pump from the Ogallala. 
He has been forced to pool the meager pro- 
duction of 12 wells to get enough water to 
operate a single sprinkler system. And he 
stretches his supply with special sprinkler 
nozzles, sophisticated soil-moisture gauges 
and even plowing technique that form a 
series of small dams to trap water in the 
furrows where it falls. 

“We've learned we can stretch that water 
out,” says Clifford Hilbers, another cotton 
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farmer living nearby. “Ten or 15 years ago, 
we didn't dream we could do what we're do- 
ing now. The only way we could be more 
efficient with our land is to turn the ground 
over and farm the other side.” 


NEW ACREAGE 


While some irrigators are trying to con- 
serve what water they have, many others are 
just as intent on opening new acreage to 
irrigation before the Ogallala goes dry. To 
curb each farmers urge to drain his portion 
of the prairie, regulatory agencies are con- 
trolling the amount of water that each can 
pump. But this policy forces regulators to 
make decisions that alienate those who want 
to expand irrigation, and yet it fails to solve 
the overall problem. 

“It’s a shame we didn't have water man- 
agement back in the year 1950,” says Ger- 
ald Wishman, a Scott City, Kans., farmer 
who sits on a local ground-water manage- 
ment board formed just a few years ago. 
“We could haye put controls on, and, instead 
of lasting 40 years, the Ogallala would have 
lasted 80." 

Even back in the 1950s, however, some 
Kansas farmers did start worrying about 
water supplies. Despite early warnings 
though, irrigation exploded unchecked in the 
mid-1960s when development of new sprin- 
kler systems made it possible to turn rolling 
sand hills previously suitable only for sage- 
brush and yucca plants into prolific corn- 
fields. Much of the mew farmland could 
never produce drylands crops. “If you go 
along and cut a farmer's water off,” Mr. 
Wishman says, “you're telling him to go 
broke.” 

LAND VALUES INVOLVED 


Tough decisions about water use ulti- 
mately affect land values, because irrigated 
farmland can fétch up to twice the price of 
land where irrigation is either impossible or 
forbidden. "The lines are drawn between the 
haves and the have-nots,” says Mike Dealy, 
a hydrologist with the ground-water man- 
agement district in Garden City, Kans. 

Even with strict regulations and conser- 
vation efforts, however, “we're just stretch- 
ing out time until the end result,” Mr. Dealy 
says. “When the first well went down, that’s 
when the water started running out.” 


The search for an exit from what seems 
a dead-end alley is stirring dreams of bring- 
ing in water from as far away as Kansas or 
even Canada. Various importation plans will 
be considered in a five-year study by the 
U.S. Economic Development Administra- 
tion. Supporters of importation hope that the 
study, due to be completed in 1982, will find 
the Ogallala area so vital economically that 
federal help is justified. 


HUGE COSTS 


Federal help would probably be needed 
experts say, because the region’s economy 
would be hard-pressed to pay for the capital 
costs and the maintenance and operation of 
the system. Only sketchy cost estimates 
have been made. In 1973, the Army Corps of 
Engineers estimated that bringing water 
from the lower Mississippi to the panhandle 
and distributing it would cost $20 billion. A 
more recent study concludes that just mov- 
ing water from one part of Kansas to an- 
other would cost about $2.3 billion, require 
$300 million a year to operate by the year 
2020—and still leave water shortages at both 
ends of the project after 12 years. 

Moreover, moving such a vital resource 
as water from one area to another raises a 
thicket of legal and political questions, par- 
ticularly as high-plains water shortages col- 
lide with a push by other arid Western 
states to find water to develop energy re- 
sources, “The area's water problems may 
be horrendous, but the political problems 
are stupendous,” says John W. Weeks, an 
Interior Department geologist participating 
in the high-plains study. 
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Consequently, most people who depend 
on Ogallala water aren't counting on a res- 
cue. “Importing water is science fiction as 
far as I’m concerned,” says Mr. Turrentine 
of Garden City. “This area is just going to 
have to learn to live with less water.” 

Yet those who have resigned themselves 
to an end to plentiful irrigation water don't 
think the high plains wil go back to the 
buffalo. 

“We might be better off to let nature 
take its course and adapt to whatever na- 
ture brings,” says Mr. Forrer, the Ulysses 
banker, “Leave us to our own devices out 
here. Some of us may go by the wayside— 
one of them may be me—but the ones who 
will be left will be strong and productive.” 


DENNIS VANNEST—SMALL BUS 
DRIVER CHAMPION 


© Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1980, Dennis Vannest of 
Gladwin, Mich., became the small bus 
driver champion of Michigan. Since 
1975, Mr. Vannest has worked for Dial- 
a-Ride Transportation System. Dial-a- 
Ride is a small-bus operation in urban 
and rural areas and among its services 
provides transportation for senior citi- 
zens and handicapped people. This pro- 
gram for the community is maintained 
through a partnership of the State, local, 
and Federal governments. It is citizens 
like Mr, Vannest who make Dial-a-Ride 
Possible. His skill and driving ability in- 
sures that those who ride with him will 
have a safe journey. Mr. Vannest pro- 
vides a valuable service to the commu- 
nity by driving the small bus and de- 
serves to be recognized for his contri- 
bution to the community.e 


TRIBUTE TO DOUGLAS FRASER 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, this 
Wednesday evening, Douglas Fraser will 
receive the Humanitarian of the Year 
Award from the Michigan B’nai B'rith. 
He deserves it. 

Most of us here in the Senate have had 
an opportunity to talk with Doug about 
at least some of the many issues that 
face this Nation. And whether we have 
agreed with him or disagreed, I suspect 
that we have all left those meetings with 
a genuine appreciation for his commit- 
ment, concern, and commonsense. 

There has been a good deal of talk in 
the last few weeks about the death of 
liberalism. One of the reasons that the 
obituary notice for liberalism is inaccu- 
rate can be found in the continuing 
value which Doug Fraser brings to the 
American scene. 

Doug stands out as a person who is 
committed to all the basic values which 
ought to continue to characterize this 
society. He believes in—and fights for— 
economic security and opportunity. He 
believes in—and fights for—human dig- 
nity and duty. He believes in—and fights 
for—individual freedom and fulfillment. 

He has not won all those fights, but 
the inability to declare a total victory 
has not lessened his commitment or 
diminished his passion. And, most im- 
portantly, he has not allowed that com- 
mitment or passion to blind him to 
change. Doug has made a contribution 
to this society because he has recog- 
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nized that society has changed. When 
the battles that were fought in the 1930’s 
were won, Doug recognized that and 
built on those victories rather than sim- 
ply reworking the same worn-out fields 
of a war which had passed. 

His ability to grow with the times is 
what makes his work so meaningful and 
his life so worthy of emulation. 

That work and that life are honored 
with the highest award it is within the 
power of the B'nai B'rith to bestow. And 
that award serves not just as a tribute 
to what has been done; it also stands as 
a downpayment on the work yet to 
come. 

Appreciation of Doug’s work is widely 
shared. I ask that the text of the testi- 
monial letter received from President 
Carter be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Tue Wuirte House, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1980. 
Hon. CARL Levin, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cari: I was delighted to learn that 
you will be serving as Honorary Chairman of 
the B’nai B'rith Foundation’s dinner of trib- 
ute to our mutual friend, Doug Fraser. I 
wholeheartedly join in the sentiments that 
will be expressed for Doug as he receives 
the organization’s Humanitarian of the Year 
Award. 

I am deeply proud of my association with 
Doug during these last four years and grate- 
ful for the generous way in which he gave of 
his time, talent, energy and vast experience 
to help advance the national well-being. I 
am one of his greatest admirers, and I will 
always value his friendship. 

Please congratulate him for me on this 
well-deserved recognition. Rosalynn and I 
hope it will be a memorable occasion for him 
and all who attend. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER.@ 


PROTECTIONISM V 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, in continu- 
ing my discussion of protectionism I be- 
gin today with a four part submission 
investigating U.S. trade with Japan. 
Various aspects of the Japanese market 
structure and the restrictions it imposes 
upon foreign trade merit careful 
examination. 

The article I am submitting today from 
“Law and Policy in International Busi- 
ness” is written by Frank Weil and Nor- 
man Glick and entitled “Japan—Is the 
Market Open? A View of the Japanese 
Market Drawn From U.S. Corporate Ex- 
perience.” It examines market access 
barriers in Japan as experienced by U.S. 
firms attempting to enter the Japanese 
market. The article focuses on the fact 
that analytical studies have indicated 
that great potential exists for an in- 
crease of U.S. exports to Japan, yet this 
potential, for the present, has not been 
realized. 

In recent years the Japanese Govern- 
ment has taken steps to reduce the pro- 
tectionist barriers which were enacted to 
enable it to recover from the severe eco- 
nomic destruction of World War II. 
Tariffs have been reduced and import 
quotas have been cut to the point where 
they only effect 27 products, primarily 
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agricultural. Furthermore, equity invest- 

ments have been liberalized allowing for 

wholly owned foreign investments in all 
but a few industrial sectors. 

The Japanese contend that because of 
the liberalization of their import regime, 
“their market is as open to imports as any 
other industrial nation, including the 
United States.” According to the article 
the Japanese assert that trade problems 
with their country arise because of the 
“unwillingness of U.S. firms to make a 
serious commitment to enter the Japa- 
nese market, that is, to invest the re- 
sources necessary to gain a sufficient 
market share or to develop product lines 
and marketing strategies suited to the 
Japanese environment.” Yet many Amer- 
ican executives disagree, claiming that 
import controls, other than those tradi- 
tionally thought to reduce trade, serve 
as impediments to imports in Japan. This 
article expresses the opinion that the 
trade gap with Japan can in large part 
be explained “by other Japanese Gov- 
ernment regulations, practices, and pro- 
cedures that, intentional or not, limit 
imports.” 

Today’s article focuses on Japanese 
custom procedures and how they serve 
to restrict trade. Mr. President, I ask 
that this excerpt on Japanese trade prac- 
tices appear at this point in the Recorp. 

The excerpt follows: 

JaPpan—Is THE MARKET OPEN? A VIEW OF THE 
JAPANESE MARKET DRAWN From U.S. Cor- 
PORATE EXPERIENCE 

(By Frank A. Weil and Norman D. Glick) 

One of the major objectives of policy- 
makers in the United States during the last 
decade has been the reduction of the recur- 
rent U.S. trade deficit with Japan. Although 
Japan recently agreed to lower its formal 
import quotas, foreign businessmen, among 
them many from the United States, continue 
to encounter difficulties in establishing their 
goods on the Japanese market. The authors 
believe that such problems stem from certain 
informal practices of Japanese government 
agencies and business institutions. The re- 
sults of these practices stifle foreign competi- 
tion about as effectively as any statute or 
regulation. Such practices, the authors assert, 
are rooted in Japanese historical development 
and attitudes toward trade. To illustrate the 
nature of these problems, the authors draw 
upon cases filed by U.S. businessmen with 
the Joint United States—Japan Trade Facili- 
tation Committee, set up to ease the entry 
into Japan of U.S. goods. The experience of 
the authors leads them to believe there is 
progress: that the Japanese are making a 
genuine effort to change habits of genera- 
tions; and that those U.S. companies that 
make a serious effort and follow through with 
their problems can succeed in a profitable 
market. 

INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, the sharply rising trade 
imbalance between the United States and 
Japan increasingly has become the focus of 
U.S. public attention. This deficit, which av- 
eraged between $1 billion and $2 billion a 
year during the late 1960s and early 1970s 
(except for the years 1971 and 1972, when it 
reached $3.2 billion and $4.1 billion respec- 
tively), deepened to $5.4 billion in 1976. Dur- 
ing the following two years, the deficit once 
again more than doubled, reaching in 1978 an 
estimated $12 billion, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total U.S. trade deficit. 

Officials within the U.S. government believe 
that the trade imbalance with Japan can be 
alleviated if existing impediments to im- 
portation of U.S. goods into Japan are sub- 
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stantially reduced. The Japanese government, 
however, has been slow in implementing such 
changes. According to the U.S.-Japan Task 
Force of the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Trade, “the disruption being 
caused by the $12 billion trade gap does not 
give us much time—and it is incumbent 
upon Japan to remove remaining barriers 
and show foreign businessmen that the Jap- 
anese market is indeed fully open”, 

It is reasonable to expect a persistent 
trade deficit between the United States and 
Japan, given the differences in the sizes of 
the two markets and the structure of bilat- 
eral trade between those nations. Japan, a 
resource-poor country, must rely on exports 
of high value-added manufacturers to fi- 
nance imports of energy, raw materials and 
agricultural products. The United States, by 
contrast, has an abundance of natural and 
agricultural resources, and a vast domestic 
market for its manufactures. Indeed, the 
United States has a GNP three times that 
of Japan, although its population is less 
than twice as large. 

Despite these differences, however, the U.S. 
trade deficit with Japan would be much 
lower if the export ratio to Japan were com- 
parable to the export to Europe. An unpub- 
lished presentation by the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Japan to the Joint U.S.- 
Japan Trade Study Group (TSG) in’ Decem- 
ber of 1977 concluded that the 1976 US. 
trade deficit with Japan of $5.4 billion could 
have been reduced by more than $3.4 billion, 
leaving a trade gap of less than $2 billion. 
The study focused on U.S. exports that are 
competitive in other industrialized markets, 
but are not imported in comparable quanti- 
ties by Japan. Evaluating 60 of 81 U.S. ex- 
port sectors, representing roughly 90 percent 
of all U.S. exports within the three basic 
categories of manufactured goods, agricul- 
tural commodities and nonagricultural com- 
modities, the report projected U.S. exports 
to Japan if the ratio of exports per million 
dollars of Japan's GNP had been equal to 
the identical ratio for U.S. exports to Eu- 
rope. The study found limited prospects for 
increased U.S. exports to Japan of agricul- 
tural and nonagricultural commodities. 
Thirty sectors in the manufactured goods 
category, however, were identified as ca- 
pable of supporting increased levels of U.S. 
exports. 

While this analytical approach is impre- 
cise, it suggests the great potential for an 
increase in U.S. exports to Japan. It is im- 
portant, then, to analyze the reasons for the 
difference between the actual trade gap and 
the potential indicated by the TGS study. 


LIBERALIZATION OF TRADE WITH JAPAN 


The Japanese government has taken some 
steps in recent years to dismantle the pro- 
tectionist wall that enabled that nation to 
recover from the near total economic destruc- 
tion of World War II and to achieve the sec- 
ond largest economy among non-communist 
nations. Its tariffs have been reduced to a 
level comparable to those of other industrial 
nations; import quotas remain on only 27 
products, primarily agricultural: and equity 
investments have been liberalized to allow 
for wholly-owned foreign investments in all 
but a few key industrial sectors such as 
transportation, agriculture and fisheries. 

During the 1960s, as domestic industries 
become more competitive in world markets, 
and in response to representations made by 
other industrial nations that Japan's trade 
restrictions were inconsistent with its grow- 
ing economic strength. Japan gradually be- 
gan to relax its protectionist policy. 


For example, Japan was admitted to the 
OECD in 1964. At that time, the government 
agreed to accept the responsibilities required 
by article 8 of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and article 11 of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
which prohibited the use of quantitative 
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on trade and payment, and in- 
EEEN intent to admit freely virtually 
ali foreign goods. Nevertheless, progress to- 
ward liberalizing imports was slow. While 
there were only 174 items under quota re- 
striction in 1964 as compared to 490 in ee 
Japan still applied import quotas to 13 
items as of September 1970. As of April 1972 
27 items, primarily agricultural products, 
remained subject to import restrictions. 
The reduction in tariff rates resulting from 
the Kennedy Round of negotiations under 
GATT in 1968 further contributed to open- 
ing the market to imports. 

Beginning in 1967, the Japanese govern- 
ment also initiated a series of capital liberal- 
ization programs affecting direct equality in- 
vestments. Foreign investors were permitted 
to own up to 50 percent of the equity in 
new companies and 25 percent in existing 
companies (15 percent in certain restricted 
industries). Another major shift in policy 
toward investments took place in 1973 when 
Japan announced plans, which have been 
implemented on schedule, to allow (with cer- 
tain exceptions) 100 percent foreign invest- 
ment in both new and existing firms over & 
three-year period, The restricted sectors are 
agriculture, fishing, forestry, petroleum and 
petroleum products, leather and leather 
products, and mining. The takeover of an 
existing company, however, requires the con- 
sent of its board of directors. 

Very recently, in keeping with the joint 
statement signed by Ambassador Robert S. 
Strauss and Minister Nobuhiko Ushiba on 
January 13, 1978, the Japanese made the fol- 
lowing additional concessions, among others: 
advance tariff cuts were made on $2 billion 
worth of imports; quotas were removed on 12 
products; quota levels were raised on imports 
of high quality beet, oranges and orange 
juice; increased levels of Japanese govern- 
ment procurement of U.S. goods were prom- 
ised: import inspection requirements were 
simplified; import credits were expanded 
(primarily, however, for products not com- 
petitive with Japanese production); and the 
rules for advance payments on imports and 
for deferred payments on capital and con- 
sumer goods were relaxed. 

Because of the significant liberalization of 
their import regime, the Japanese contend 
that their market is as open to imports as 
any other industrial nation, including the 
United States. The problem, they say, arises 
instead from the unwillingness of U.S. firms 
to make a serious commitment to enter the 
Japanese market, i.e., to invest the resources 
necessary to gain a suficient market share or 
to develop product lines and marketing strat- 
egies suited to the Japanese environment. 
Undoubtedly, this statement is true in a 
number of cases. 

Many American company executives dis- 
agree, claiming that they have given up on 
the Japanese market because Japanese gov- 
ernment procedures and practices severely 
limit market access. Furthermore, it is their 
position that even when a foreign firm does 
get established in Japan, particularly if it 
appears to threaten a Japanese industry's 
ability to compete, the Japanese government 
will potentially take action to limit that 
firm's market growth. This argument seems 
to be supported by the balance of payments 
figures cited earlier, 


Since foreign exchange controls, import 
quotas, tariffs and investment controls are 
no longer the major impediments to imports 
they once were, the trade gap can, in large 
part, be explained by other Japanese gov- 
ernment regulations, practices, and proce- 
dures that, intentional or not, limit imports. 
Drawing from experiences of American firms 
that are selling or have attempted to sell in 
Japan, this article will identify some of these 
market access impediments. These examples 
are taken from the cases of the Joint U.S.- 
Japan Trade Facilitation Committee. 
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MARKET ACCESS BARRIERS IN JAPAN: 
THE CORPORATE EXPERIENCE 


Given the historical context, it is not sur- 
prising that certain recurring governmental 
or quasi-governmental practices and pro- 
cedures have bewildered and frustrated U.S. 
businessmen attempting to enter the Japa- 
nese market. This article will address five 
market access problem areas that have sur- 
faced via complaints to the TFC. These mar- 
ket access barriers are categorized herein as 
follows: (1) the restrictive interpretation of 
customs regulations, resulting in absolute 
barriers to importation of certain products; 
(2) similar restrictive interpretations of 
product approval procedures; (3) “buy 
Japan” biases emerging through the procure- 
ment policies of public corporations; (4) 
“buy Japan" biases instituted less officially, 
through “administrative guidance” given by 
government officials to the Japanese private 
sector, and, only briefly covered because of its 
remoteness from governmental actions; (5) 
the archaic Japanese distribution network, 
which informally can adversely affect the 
competitiveness of non-Japanese goods in 
filtering down to the ultimate consumers. 


CUSTOMS PROCEDURES 


An examination of Japanese customs pro- 
cedures through the eyes of exemplary TFC 
cases demonstrates that changing laws and 
regulations are not alone sufficient, given the 
long history of Japanese trade-restrictive 
practices, to open Japanese markets to out- 
side trade. For even the most liberal and 
seemingly flexible import statutes and pro- 
cedures can be protectionist in effect if sub- 
ject to fastidious interpretation. The TFC 
cases discussed below indicate that import 
barriers do, in fact, exist as a result of the 
stringent implementation of Japan's im- 
port regulations. In order to open fully Ja- 
pan’s markets to U.S. exports, Japanese cus- 
toms procedures must be liberalized in prac- 
tice as well as in law. 

Japanese customs regulations appear to 
many exporters as Japan’s first line of de- 
fense against imports. Japan's customs reg- 
ulations are not designed per se to restrict 
trade. The fastidious interpretation of these 
regulations by customs officials, however, 
can be very import-restrictive. For example, 
even though Japan is a party to the inter- 
national ATA Carnet agreement, an execu- 
tive trying to bring commercial samples in- 
to Japan may find excruciating delays in 
passing through customs—delays that not 
only add to the costs of the trip, but reduce 
the time available for sales. 


The extreme to which a literalistic ap- 
proach to customs regulations can go in Ja- 
pan is illustrated by the infamous salad 
dressing bottle affair. The representative of 
a U.S. food products manufacturer asked 
his home office to ship him a case of newly 
designed salad dressing bottles to show Ja- 
panese buyers. Japanese customs refused 
to allow the shipment to enter, since the 
bottles contained salad dressing that had not 
received import approval under Javan's food 
sanitation law. Since the representative 
was only interested in the bottles them- 
selves, he offered to pour out the contents 
in the presence of customs inspectors. This 
offer was rejected and the entire shipment 
had to be returned to the United States. 


In another case, a U.S. manufacturer of 
electro-optical systems shipped five cases of 
equipment for display at a trade show and 
for an additional sales presentation at its 
agent's office following the exhibition. The 
firm purchased an international carnet to 
facilitate the transfer of the equipment from 
the exhibition to the agent's office. Three of 
the cases were lost by the airline, and since 
the carnet specified five cases, customs would 
not clear the remaining two, despite evidence 
that five had been loaded on the flight. The 
two cases were finally cleared through cus- 
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toms with the help of the U.S. Embassy staff. 
When the remaining three cases finally ar- 
rived, however, customs would not allow 
them into the country because the carnet 
covered five cases, In order for all five to be 
cleared through customs as a single ship- 
ment, the executive had to transfer to & 
bonded warehouse in Tokyo the three cases 
that had just arrived, together with the two 
cases that had been cleared through customs 
previously. This process took two days. 
Another U.S. firm encountered similar dif- 
ficulties in clearing demonstration samples 
of its medical and computer products sent 
to Japan under a carnet. Although the docu- 
mentation clearly specified each product, cus- 
toms officials required detailed photographs 
of each, resulting in delays for the company. 


The manufacturer of controls for machine 
tools encountered a different type of cus- 
toms probiem. The firm exported electronic 
controls to a Japanese manufacturer that 
had obtained customs approval to designate 
part of its plant as a bonded area for assem- 
bling controls on its machine tools. This en- 
abled the manufacturer to postpone paying 
import duties on the controls until the as- 
sembled machine tool was sold. The compo- 
nents for the controls were shipped sepa- 
rately and assembled at the factory site for 
installation on the machine tools, Although 
each component was stamped with a serial 
number, customs Officials required that every 
control be disassembled and that the com- 
ponents be photographed separately for yeri- 
fication purposes. The cost of disassembling, 
photographing each component and reassem- 
bling each control unit adversely affected 
the competitiveness of the product, and 
caused the Japanese manufacturer to con- 
sider purchasing Japanese-made controls. 
Customs, in response to an inquiry from the 
U.S. Embassy, stated that the photograph- 
ing of the components was intended to ver- 
ify the assembly technique. However, it was 
agreed that subsequent imported control 
units would be verified by checking the se- 
rial numbers, 


In at least one case, Japanese customs 
officials reclassiified a product adversely as 
soon as the product began achieving success 
on the Japanese market. Potato chips made 
from dehydrated potatoes (reconstituted 
into potato slices) were categorized during 
the test marketing stage as “vegetables pre- 
pared or preserved," and thus dutiable at 
the rate of 16 percent. Once the company 
began to ship significant quantities of the 
product into Japan, however, Japanese 
customs Officials reclassified the product as 
“pastry, biscuits, cakes and other fine 
baker's wares,” dutiable at 35 percent, 
a rate potentially high enough to preclude 
further imports of the product. The company 
argued that the ‘dehydrated potato process” 
was simply an improved method for produc- 
ing potato chips. Further, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration allows such products 
to be labeled as “potato chips made from 
dried potatoes.” The company was unable 
to get Japanese customs to reconsider its 
decision and asked that the case be raised 
in the TFC. The TFC was successful in hav- 
ing the original 16 percent duty rate rein- 
stated. 

The fastidious interpretation of Japan's 
customs regulations then, as evidenced by 
the above examples, results in harmful and 
often unnecessary delay in the marketing 
in Japan of U.S.-manufactured products, In 
extreme examples, such strict interpreta- 
tions can bar altogether the importation into 
Japan of U.S. goods, The TFC, along with the 
U.S. Embassy, is capable of handling some 
but not all of these problems. Further, the 
need for such intervention results, at a 
minimum, in frustrating delays that hamper 
the efforts of U.S. businessmen. A more efi- 
cient solution is warranted: Japan must take 
steps to liberalize the actual implementa- 
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tion, as well as the terms of its customs 
procedures.@ 


NATIONWIDE RISE IN CRIME 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today the 
New York Times had a revealing article 
on the continued rise of serious crimes in 
New York City. An analysis of the city’s 
police department statistics for the first 
8 months of 1980 showed an 18.7-percent 
increase in all reported felonies over the 
same period last year. Moreover, in all 
types of reported felony crimes, hand- 
guns have been used 31.9 percent more 
often than last year, the previous peak 
year for crimes involving such weapons. 

Mr. President, these crime statistics 
from only one city have National signif- 
icance for two very important reasons. 
First, New York City generally reflects 
national crime trends. Figures released 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
comparing the first half of 1980 with the 
same period in 1979, revealed that com- 
plaints of seven major crimes— homicide, 
forcible rape, robbery, assault, burglary, 
grand larceny, and motor vehicle theft— 
had risen 13 percent in cities with popu- 
lations of over 1 million. For New York 
City, the increase was 16.7 percent. 

The second reason these local crime 
statistics are telling is that despite New 
York City’s extremely tough handgun 
control laws, the use of handguns in 
the commission of felonies has risen 
dramatically. This suggests either in- 
creased illegal entry of handguns into the 
United States or the ineffectiveness of 
the New York City gun control laws or 
both. 


Ironically, while serious crime has been 
sharply increasing, the Carter adminis- 
tration orchestrated comprehensive cut- 
backs both in Federal law enforcement 
capabilities and in assistance to the State 
and local agencies dealing with these 
problems. For instance, the Law En- 


forcement Assistance Administration 
which was to receive some $600 million to 
assist State and local governments in 
combating crime, is now at the request 
of President Carter being virtually dis- 
mantled. ' 

Let us hope that President-elect Rea- 
gan will take constructive steps to help 
alleviate this drastic. nationwide rise in 
crime. 

In closing, Mr. President, I ask that 
the New York Times article, “Serious 
Crimes Reaching Peak in New York,” by 
Barbara Basler be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SERIOUS CRIMES REACHING PEAK IN New YORK 
(By Barbara Basler) 

The number of serious crimes in New York 
City is virtually certain to set a record this 
year, and their occurrence is continuing to 
shift from high-crime areas to middle-in- 
come neighborhoods, an analysis of Police 
Department statistics shows, 

"The general trend we've seen,” said Philip 
McGuire, the department's chief crime an- 
alyst, “is just more—more homicides, more 
robberies, more burglaries.” 

He noted that not only were total felony 
reports already above the city’s previous rec- 
ord rate, but also that records would “very 
likely” be set in five other crime categories; 


homicides, robberies, burglaries, grand lar- 
ceny and motor vehicle thefts. 
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FELONIES UP 18.7 PERCENT 


In the first eight months of 1980, felony 
reports—covering everything from murder to 
drug possession to car theft—totaled 407,- 
630, an increase of 18.7 percent over the 
same period last year and 11.1 percent over 
the same period in 1976, the previous peak 
year for serious crimes. 

Analysis of the statistics—which include 
all reported subway crime—shows that in 
addition crime is rising fastest in Queens 
and Staten Island while growing less rapidly, 
and in some categories actually declining, in 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Brooklyn. 

“It is unquestionably true—I hear this 
from all my commanders,” said Police Com- 
missioner Robert J. McGuire “that crime is 
clearly spreading to heretofore quiet pre- 
cincts. There is no place to hide any more.” 
He noted: 

“There has been a shift from the core 
crime areas of the boroughs to the middle- 
class areas surrounding these cores.” 

While property crimes have shown the big- 
gest increase this year, crimes against per- 
sons are on the rise as well. And police rec- 
ords show that violent criminals are more 
likely than before to carry a gun. 


USE OF GUNS UP, TOO 


So far this year, in all types of reported 
felony crimes, handguns have been used 31.9 
percent more often than last year, the peak 
Guns have been used 22.2 percent more fre- 
quently than last year in murders, 32.5 per- 
cent more frequently in forcible rapes, 38 
percent more often in robberies and 21.3 per- 
cent more often in assaults. 

“The crime picture here is very serious, 
Commissioner McGuire said, “as it is 
throughout the country. This is not a New 
York City phenomenon.” 

New York City generally refiects and mag- 
nifies the national crime trends charted by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in its an- 
nual Uniform Crime Report, based on sta- 
tistics from individual cities. 

Comparing the first six months of 1980 
with the same period in 1979, the report 
showed that complaints of seven major 
crimes—homicide, forcible rape, robbery, as- 
sault, burglary, grand larceny and motor ve- 
hicle theft—had risen 13 percent in cities 
with populations of one million or more. For 
New York City, the increase was 16.7 percent. 

The F.B.I. report also showed that while 
crimes against persons had increased from 
1979 to 1980 in large cities, they did not rise 
as sharply as crimes against property. In the 
first eight months of this year, reports of 
crimes against persons in New York increased 
by about 11.8 percent, compared with the 
same period of 1979, while property crime 
complaints rose by about 21.2 percent. 

SHIFTING PATTERNS NOTED 


In studying the patterns of crime, police 
analysts viewed reports of robbery as repre- 
sentative of crimes against persons and re- 
ports of burglary as representative of crimes 
against property. They analyzed both types 
of crime by borough, comparing figures for 
the first eight months of this year with the 
same period of 1976. The figures showed that 
these crimes were reaching further out into 
Queens and Staten Island and also into 
middle-class neighborhoods of the Bronx 
and Brooklyn. 

In the first eight months of 1980, there 
were 7,115 more robbery reports city-wide, an 
increase of 12.4 percent over 1976 figures. 
Burglary reports citywide increased by 6,765, 
or 5.1 percent, from 1976 to 1980. 


In Queens, robbery and burglary com- 
plaints increased much more than the city- 
wide average and more than in Manhattan, 
the Bronx or Brooklyn. The Bronx showed 
a decrease in burglary reports (12.8 percent) 
and a smaller than average increase in rob- 
beries (5.4 percent). 
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In Manhattan, robbery reports remained 
virtually unchanged, while burglary figures 
decreased by 6.1 percent. Robbery reports in 
Brooklyn increased by 16.3 percent and bur- 
glary reports by 9.7 percent. 

LOW RISES ON STATEN ISLAND 


While reported robberies rose 62.1 percent 
and reported burglaries 14.4 percent on 
Staten Island, the aggregate crime figures 
there remained low. There were 586 robbery 
reports in the first elght months of 1976, 
compared with 950 in the same period this 
year. Burglary reports in the first eight 
months of 1976 totaled 4,230, and in 1980 
the figure was 4,841. 

Although the totals have changed rela- 
tively little in Manhattan, the figures showed 
that robbery and burglary had moved down 
from the northern reaches into the midtown 
and downtown areas. 

“Crime has been decreasing in Central 
Harlem and in the northern precincts,” said 
Martin E. Duffy, assistant chief in charge of 
Manhattan North, “because there are whole 
blocks there that have been wiped out. The 
buildings are burned out, the people gone.” 

The most dramatic shift has been in 
Queens. For the first eight months of 1980, 
there were 7,399 more burglaries there than 
in the same period of 1976, an increase of 
31.5 percent. Robbery reports increased by 
3,251, or 42.5 percent, over the same period. 

Assistant Chief William Fitzpatrick, the 
Queens borough commander, said that be- 
cause large areas of the Bronx and Brooklyn 
had been “burned out, there are better pick- 
ings here than in those two areas.” 

Criminals, he said, go wheré they know 
they will be successful, where there are cars 
to steal, people to rob, houses to ransack. 
“We find many of the people we arrest in 
Queens are from Brooklyn or the Bronx,” he 
said, adding that the biggest increases were 
in neighborhoods closest to the Brooklyn 
border. 

While the Bronx and Manhattan have 
been losing population, Chief Fitzpatrick 
noted, “Queens has been growing—we just 
have more people here.” 

Some criminologists and statisticians 
argue that year-to-year changes in the inci- 
dence of crime often reflect only changes in 
police recording techniques or the public's 
propensity to report crimes. 

“It is very difficult to talk about month- 
to-month or year-to-year increases in crime 
and much safer to look at a longer period of 
time,” said Marvin E. Wolfgang, a professor 
of law and sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania and a leading criminologist. 

But the city’s crime statistics for the past 
10 years and the first eight months of this 
year show a general overall increase in re- 
ported crime. While the number of serious 
reported crimes in the city has increased 
some years and decreased in others, a graph 
of its yearly fluctuations resembles a stair- 
case whose overall direction is up. 

The 11-year statistics, Professor Wolfgang 
said, “appear to show a genuine increase in 
crime and not a statistical artifact.” 

Even criminologists who challenge police 
statistics agree that robbery figures do offer 
telling comparisons. Robbery—the forceful 
taking of property—is one most consistently 
reported crimes and therefore one most 
likely to signal a general increase or decrease 
in predatory street crime. 

And New York City, which had its peak 
robbery year in 1971, is certain to top that 
record by the end of 1980, the police said. 
In the first eight months of 1971, the city 
recorded 53,420 reported robberies. In the 
same period this year, 63,378 robberies were 
reported. 

A comparison of the first eight months of 
1979 with the first eight months of 1980 
shows that robbery has increased 24 percent, 
the police said. 
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HOMICIDES NEAR PEAK 


Along with robbery, “homicide statistics 
are the most reliable and valid,” Professor 
Wolfgang said, “because they are consist- 
ently and carefully reported” and “changes 
in the homicide rates are closely related to 
other offenses against people.” 

This year, police analysts said, the num- 
ber of homicides will very likely top the pre- 
vious record. In the first eight months of 
1972, a total of 1,092 homicides were re- 
ported; in the same period this year, 1,148 
were reported. 

“There is always some margin of error” 
in polic crime statistics, Commissioner Mc- 
Guire said, adding: “I have total faith in 
our reporting mechanism. If anything, our 
figures would be understated, because people 
sometimes do not report crimes.” 

Philip McGuire, the department’s chief 
crime analyst, said: “No one really knows 
why crime in the aggregate goes up or down. 
Of course, when you get down on a precinct 
level changes in the neighborhood that could 
account for an increase. But that’s about the 
best we can do with any certainty.” 

Alfred Blumstein, a professor at the School 
of Urban and Public Affairs at Carnegie- 
Mellon University, said: “We don’t know 
what causes crime, but we do know it is cor- 
related with family breakups, general eco- 
nomic conditions and the existence of con- 
trols—controls that come through the family, 
the schools, the community.” 

John Martin, a sociology professor at Ford- 
ham University, said that it was his im- 
pression that crime in the city “is galloping 
ahead” and that “economics and demogreph- 
ics would argue for continuing increase.” 

“Look at the city and the changes here,” 
he said. “The city has had an increase in 
minority families and in minority young peo- 
ple—groups generally associated with low 
incomes. And when the various institu- 
tions—employment, education, housing— 
are all going down, all failing, you get crime 
along with a whole host of social probems.” 


A VAST SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


“This city is, in effect, conducting a vast 
social experiment,” said Commissioner Mc- 
Guire. “The experiment is, ‘How far can you 
cut back your police force before crime runs 
rampant?’” 

Since the city’s fiscal crisis of 1975, the 
Police Department has lost 9,000 officers. To- 
day the total police force numbers 22,000. 

“When crime is high, the police say they 
need more money to fight crime,” Professor 
Wolfgang commented. “When crime is low, 
they say they need more money to keep it 
low.” 

The criminologist said that while experts 
believed a city must have a police force “in 
order to put some kind of damper on crime, 
the number of crimes is not a function of the 
number of police.” 

Commissioner McGuire said that while 
studies had shown that more police officers 
did not necessarily mean less crime, fewer 
officers may mean more crime. 

“I think there may be some minimal staff- 
ing level necessary,” he said, “and when you 
drop below that level, the shortage of police 
could be tied to a higher crime rate. But 
that’s the essence of our experiment. How 
far can we go with these cutbacks?”@ 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:30 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate—and I gather there is 
not—I move that the Senate now stand 
in recess in accordance with the previ- 
ous order and reconvene at 10:30 a.m. 
tomorrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to, and at 5:51 
p.m., the Senate recessed until tomor- 


row, Wednesday, November 19, 1980, at 
10:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, November 18, 1980. 
IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of com- 


mander: 
Henry B. Traver 
James L. Webster 
Stephen H. Cox 
Richard E. Casey 
James T. Robertson 
Leo G. Vaske 
David F. Withee 
Robert W. Mueller 
Milton J. Foust 
Donald B. 
Wittschiebe 
Donald F. Murphy 
Ronald J. Marafioti 
Richard P. Oswitt 
John D. Bannan 
Walter L. John 
Gerald L. Underwood 
David A. Jones 
Jeffrey J. Hamilton 
Raymond A. Ross 
Robert J. Philpott 
Richard W. Wright 
Philip J. Cardaci 
Michael W. Taylor 
William A. Lehmann 
Paul E. Busick 
Anthony R. Carbone 
Kenneth C. Hollemon 
Harvey G. Knuth III 
Imants J. 
Leskinovitch 
Warren E. Miller, Jr. 
Donald A. Winchester 
Dennis W. Parker 
John L. Parker 
William L. Engelson, 
Sr. 
William E. Jones 
Gerald T. Victor 
Donald W. Troutt 
Dewain D. Clark 
Joseph J. Kennedy 
Charles M. 
Montanese, Jr. 
Jon J. McNutt 
Jay D. Crouthers 
Robert J. Opezio 
Richard G. 
Hendrickson 
Edward M. Goodwin 
III 
Joseph T. Oskolski 
James L. Middleton 


Paul K. Anderson 
Kevin J. Barry 
Michael K. Cain 
Thomas O. Preston 
Joseph A. Telep 
Richard B, Franks III 
William Y. Clark II 
Francis X. Owens 
Robert C. North 
William E. Wade, Jr. 
Terence N. Carsten 
Ronald A. Simons 
John F. Ebersole 
Henry J. Dresch 
Terry W. Sinclair 
David A. Bailey 
Larry K. Carr 
Arthur A. Whiting III 
Nevin A. Pealer 
Vernon O. Eschenburg 
William H. Boland, Jr. 
Charles C. Rogers 
Clinton W. Carter 
John R. Arnold 
William F. Collier 
Stephen E. Gold- 
hammer 
Robert D. Bowen 
Howard A. Tawney 
Michael F. Cook 
John R. Neu 
Joseph P. Solometo, 
Jr. 
Raymond J. Pratte 
Robert A. Danforth 
Ronald D. Lapp 
James T. Cushman 
Kenneth N. Ryan 
Anatol Rozumny 
Robert C. Houle 
Brian C. Sonner 
Thomas D. McLaugh- 
lin 
Rudolph L. Carpenter, 
Jr. 
Robert J. Reining 
Robert T. Ritchie 
Gerald W. Hayes 
Leonidas M. Patton 
David N. Russell 
Robert E. Williams 
Thomas J. Schaeffer 
John R. Hearn, Jr. 


The following Reserve officer of the U.S. 
Coast Guard for promotion to the grade 
of commander and appointment as a per- 
manent commissioned officer in that grade: 

Charles B. Newlin 


The following retired officer recalled to 
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active duty for promotion to the grade of 
commander: 


Lionel F. Crossman 


The following officers of the U.S. Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) : 


Michael E. Hanson Kerry B. Watterson 


The following-named Reserve officer of 
the U.S. Coast Guard to be a permanent 


commissioned officer in the grade of lieu- 
tenant: 


Bruce R. Frail 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Reserve of the Air Force to the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of chapters 35, 
831, and 837, title 10, United States Code: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Jack R. Brasher, IESG, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Harry L. Cochran, Jr., 
EZMFG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Wayne C. Gatlin, 
EZG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert A. Neal, IEZA G. 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Darrol G. Schroeder, 
EX@IrG, Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Richard B. Almour BEZZE G, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. James L. Dawson SEC Sloc CFG, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. William J. DeNuccio, BEZZA ErG, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. James J. Hanlon EEZ ZEG, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. David B. Hoff, EZA G. Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States. 

Col. Robert A. Johnson, Sr. EEZ ZZE 
FG, Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Robert W. McDonald, EZ ZZE G, 
Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Fred M. Rosenbaum, EEZ ZZN G, 
Air Neticnal Guard of the United States. 

Col. Robert W. Schaumann, Svea 
FG, Air National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Paul A. Schempp, EZZ ZEG, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Edward Schneider, EZZ ZZE G, Air 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. James D. Shepherd EEZ ZZE G. 
Air Naticnal Guard of the United States. 


Col. William M. Whittaker, MEZo G 


Air National Guard of the United States. 
IN THE U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Hugh G. Robinson, BEZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles W. Bagnal, EZS ZZEE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard M. Wells, IEEZZZZJE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William H. Schneider, 
EX, Army of the United States (colonel. 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John W. Woodmansee, Jr., 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David E. Watts BEZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. Skibbie, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Brig Gen. Arthur E. Brown, Jr., BEZ2222zi, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Niles J. Fulwyler BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vincent E. Falter 20s727a. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin E. Doty, MEcScecccal 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Andrew H. Anderson, EEZETÆA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elmer D. Pendleton, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John R. Galvin BEZZ ZJ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Paul P. Burne Z aE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward L. Trobaugh, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ames S. Albro, Jr., E2200. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William C. Moore, EES ZEE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward C. O’Connor, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carl H. McNair, Jr., EZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vaughn O. Lang, BESeoera. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert C. Forman BBZSeccca, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dale A. Vesser BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles D. Franklin, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Holmes, Jr., S207. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Forman, MEZScsccal, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thurman E. Anderson, 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William S. deCamp, BEZZE, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Aaron L. Lilley, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Andrew P. Chambers, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George E. Marine, BEZZE. 
Army of the United States. (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter J. Mehi Svea 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Gen. Robert J. Donahue, REZZA 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John S. Crosby BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. James N. EllisMBS22ca. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier general 
Brig. Gen. Elmer D. Pendleton, Jr., 
Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. Richard M. Wells, BEZZE. - 


Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Forman BEQZceccal, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army) 

Brig. Gen. George E. Marine, BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wililam C. Moore, BEEZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Niles J. Fulwyler EEZ ZE. 
Army cf the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vaughn O. Lang, EZAZIE. 
Army cf the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. David E. Watts BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward C. O’Connor, REZZA 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Holmes, Jr. EEZ ZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army) - 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Donahue BEZSZZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter J. Mehl RQSocaill. 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Arthur E. Brown, Jr., EZM 
ESS Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thurman E. Anderson, 
EZA Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin E. Doty EEZ ZEE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen. Charles D. Franklin, EEZZZM 
EZM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Andrew H. Anderson, 
EZM Army of the United'States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Aaron L. Lilley, Jr., EEZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Vincent E. Falter BEZZ ZZE 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ames S. Albro, Jr., EZZZZHE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dale A. Vesser EEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hugh G. Robinson, BEZZ ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. Skibble, ESZZJ 
ZM Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John R. Galvin BEZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert C. Forman, BEZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Andrew P. Chambers, 

Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John S. Crosby EESE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Paul P. Burnsi ZZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carl H. McHair, Jr., BEEZ. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward L. Trobaugh, 
Army of the United States (colonel U.S. 
Army). P 

Maj. Gen. Howard F.”Stone BEZZ Z7ZE. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Fred K. Mahaffey, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Henry H. Harper BESZ E. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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OLDER WOMEN HAVE A NEW 
NATIONAL ALLY 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, in its 
report to the President and Congress, 
the National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity projected that in 
the coming years the majority of 
America’s poor will be women. This so- 
bering fact comes at a time when the 
inequities and inadequacies of the 
social security system, and public and 
private pensions have become issues of 
prime importance for this Congress, 
and for women across the Nation. As 
an active member of both the Con- 
gresswomen’s Caucus and the Select 
Committee on Aging’s task force on 
women and social security, I have had 
the opportunity to work toward the 
resolution of these issues. Unfortu- 
nately, the legislative remedies to date 
have just scratched the surface. 

As an outgrowth of a miniconference 
in preparation of the White House 
Conference on Aging, a new grassroots 
organization, the Older Women’s 
League (OWL), has been formed. OWL 
promises to address the important 
issues of financial security for women. 
I would like to commend the organiz- 
ers, whose work on behalf of displaced 
homemakers is already well-known, 
and to call their efforts to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I am inserting 
in the Record an article outlining the 
issues facing thig organization and all 
of us who are committed to addressing 
the problems of older women. I look 
forward to working with OWL and 
with every member of this body to see 
that older women no longer have the 
dubious distinction of being America’s 
fastest growing poverty group. 

OLDER WOMEN Have A NEw NATIONAL ALLY 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The first national grassroots organization 
in the U.S. of and for middle-aged and older 
women has just been created—the Older 
Women’s League (OWL). 

The pioneering group came out of a 
recent meeting in Des Moines among about 
400 members of the country’s fastest-grow- 
ing minority. While OWL is not govern- 
ment-sponsored and the conference was not 
arranged to promote OWL membership, the 
Des Moines mini-conference was set up to 
discuss the issues of concern to middle-aged 
and older women in preparation for 1981's 
White House Conference on Aging. 

OWL’s concerns are the same—the basic 
problems of personal financial survival and 
dignity in the older years, notes Tish Som- 
mers, one of the prime movers behind OWL. 
No arbitrary age is established as a qualifi- 
cation for membership. 

The problems of the older years begin in 
middle age and even earlier, Sommers says, 
noting some women have been turned down 


for apprenticeship programs as too old at 
28 


Women 65 and older are not only the fast- 
est-growing segment of our population, but 
they also are the single poorest group. Their 
average income in 1979 was an almost in- 
credible $59 a week, as against $106 per 
week for older men. What’s more, the grim 
outlook for younger women still at work is 
that one out of four of you can look forward 
to living in poverty in your older years. 

The poverty rate for older women is about 
65% higher than for older men. One-third 
of all widows live below the poverty line— 
and often live there for a long, long time. 

The average age of widowhood in the U.S. 
is 56 and more than one of every two women 
can expect to be a widow at 65 or later. The 
average age of widowhood is estimated as 
extending over 18 years. 

“The critical situation of hundreds of 
thousands of elderly women in this country 
is generally overlooked,” Sommers stresses. 
“As a group they are invisible and their 
plight is masked by statistics that lump to- 
gether all the aged—men, women and cou- 
ples.” 

Social Security, with all its built-in inequi- 
ties for women, is the sole source of support 
for large numbers of older women. Their 
benefits are well below those paid to men 
for two reasons: 1) Women’s earnings are 
only about 60% of the earnings of men; and 
2) their wage-related benefits are reduced 
still more by their absences from the labor 
force while they handle family responsibil- 
ities. Homemaking is not recognized as a le- 
gitimate occupation for the purpose of earn- 
ing Social Security credit. 

Fewer than 20% of older women collect 
private pension payments either on their 
own or as widows. Those who do are paid 
low benefits. On top of their low wages, 
women tend to be in the bottom echelon: 
part-time or temporary jobs not covered 
under the pension program. A full half of 
all women now working are in jobs with no 
pension coverage, 

There also is a provision called the 
“widow's blackout” in most pensions that 
denies a survivor’s benefit to the spouse of a 
worker who dies before “early retirement 
age,” usually 55. What the husband intend- 
ed and expected for his widow, simply 
doesn’t count. 

The “optout” privilege is another catch in 
private pensions. Under most pension plans, 
a worker can opt for a reduced pension in 
order to provide a survivor’s benefit for his 
widow. But if he turns down that option, 
rarely is the wife notified that she'll get no 
pension in case of his death; the news comes 
as an ugly shock. Only about 2% of widows 
get their husband's pension checks. 

The upsurge in costs of all types of shelter 
is still another blow, for there are few op- 
tions open to impoverished women who 
often are thrown out of even the most mar- 
ginal housing. There are few emergency 
shelters and after a short time on the 
streets, the odds that they'll find a landlord 
willing to take them are just about non-exis- 
tent—even if they have the rent. 

These—and other issues—will be surfacing 
as preparations for next year’s White House 
Conference on Aging go forward. But as the 
organizers of OWL emphasize, the key to 
recognition and action is getting together 
and having a voice. Women can do much 
more for themselves than they have in the 


past. Sommers hopes there will be an OWL 
chapter in every state within a year.e 


TRIBUTE TO MOTHER FRANCES 
XAVIER CABRINI 


HON. GERALDINE A. FERRARO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday November 14, marked the 
100th anniversary of the Institute of 
the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus which was founded by 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini. I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to this remarkable woman 
and her followers who have worked 
untiringly to serve the underprivileged 
throughout the world. 

As a young nun in Italy, Mother Ca- 
brini founded the institute in 1880. 
Nine years later, she was sent to serve 
in America by Pope Leo XIII, arriving 
in New York Harbor aboard a steamer 
filled with the immigrants she was 
destined to serve. Her impact on this 
country was felt almost immediately 
and can be seen today in the world- 
wide network of schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages established by Mother Ca- 
brini and her followers. Today, Mis- 
sionary Sisters are present on six con- 
tinents, serving wherever and when- 
ever there has been a need. 

For 100 years, the Missionary Sisters 
have served as leaders in the effort to 
reduce poverty, illiteracy, and sickness 
throughout the world. Their example 
as women in the forefront is one of 
which they can be proud and which all 
of us should strive to emulate.e 


SOMOZA’S DIFFICULT GHOST 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tain persons in the executive branch 
continue to refuse to see what is going 
on in Nicaragua. They continue to 
want to force money on the Marxist 
Sandanista regime. Recently, colum- 
nist Cord Meyer wrote a piece, which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
October 18, 1980, explaining the 
lengths to which our Government 
went to decide that the Sandanistas 
had nothing to do with the recent as- 
sassination of former President 
Somoza. While I have not always 
agreed with Mr. Meyer and his activi- 
ties with United World Federalists and 
shis role with the CIA, I would have to 
say that this particular column hit the 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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nail on the head and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 
The article follows: 


Somoza's DIFFICULT GHOST 


The former Nicaraguan dictator, Anasta- 
sio Somoza, who was assassinated in Para- 
guay on Sept. 17th, is proving to be almost 
as much of a problem now that he’s dead as 
he was when he was in power. 

Somoza was killed five days after Presi- 
dent Carter had publicly certified that the 
Nicaraguan government was not “aiding, 
abetting or supporting acts of violence or 
terrorism in other countries,” But like Ban- 
quo's ghost, Somoza's shade has risen to 
haunt the Carter administration because 
new evidence has surfaced regarding the cir- 
cumstances of his death. 

Under the terms of the legislation 
authorizing Carter’s proposed $75 million 
assistance program to Nicaragua, Congress 
insisted not only on this initial presidential 
certification as a condition for the aid but it 
also required Carter to halt the disburse- 
ment of unexpended funds if subsequent 
evidence showed that the Sandinista regime 
was involved in terrorism. 

Therefore, when the Paraguayan police 
alleged after Somoza’s murder that the 
Nicaraguan government had a hand in the 
assassination, a careful review of all the evi- 
dence had to be undertaken. On Sept. 30, a 
State Department spokesman testified 
before Congress, “We have ... not found 
conclusive evidence of Nicaraguan govern- 
ment participation.” 

According to State Department officers, 
the Paraguayan officials badly bungled the 
investigation. Having made the aid program 
to Nicaragua the keystone in its strategy of 
trying to moderate the Marxist proclivities 
of the Sandinista leaders, the State Depart- 
ment hurried to complete the financial ar- 
rangements. 

But before the documents could be signed 
last week authorizing the transfer of $40 
million out of the $75 million to the Nicara- 
guan Central Bank, new and embarrassing 
evidence surfaced that delayed the final 
signing until last Friday. 

Four intelligence reports were received 
from separate sources, all described as “‘usu- 
ally reliable,” indicating that the Nicara- 
guan government had in fact been involved 
up to its neck in planning and financing So- 
moza’s murder. 

Faced with this sudden roadblock, State 
Department lawyers were called in to sift 
through the evidence and to determine 
whether it was sufficiently “conclusive” to 
require cancellation of the aid program. Ap- 
plying legal standards as strict as those re- 
quired for conviction in a U.S. court of law, 
the administration decided that the intelli- 
gence reports were not conclusive proof 
since they were not based on the first-hand 
testimony of those individuals who had ac- 
tually participated in the murder. 

On this narrowly legal basis, the intelli- 
gence reports were set aside, and the money 
is now flowing through the AID pipeline to 
Managua, where the Sandinista regime 
staunchly denies any connection with ter- 
rorist activity. 


WAS CONGRESS FLOUTED 


Although they hold no grief for the dead 
dictator whose past brutality made him a 
target for assassination, a minority of 
Carter officials feel the clear intent of Con- 
gress has been flouted. They see here one 
more example of the administration's 
tendency to sweep under the rug persua- 
sive evidence of the true nature of the San- 
dinista regime in the hope that the Sandin- 
ista leaders can be gradually weaned away 
from their revolutionary convictions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The initial presidential certification on 
Sept. 12, before Somoza's murder, is itself 
suspect in the minds of many of those who 
have reviewed the whole body of evidence 
concerning Sandinista support to commu- 
nist guerrillas in El Salvador. While admit- 
ting that individual Nicaraguans are helping 
to transport weapons via Nicaragua to Sal- 
vadoran terrorist, the State Department in 
congressional testimony has said there is 
not conclusive proof of Nicaraguan govern- 
ment involvement. 

Quite aside from the fact that it is inher- 
ently incredible that the tightly disciplined 
Sandinista regime would tolerate a massive 
private gun-running operation on its terri- 
tory, there is also the public testimony of 
Rep. C. W. Young, R-Fla., before Congress 
on Sept. 30, which received no press cover- 
age. He stated categorically, “I have had the 
opportunity to examine information made 
available to the president by our intelli- 
gence agencies and no reasonable man, after 
examining that evidence, could reach the 
same conclusion contained in the president's 
certification.” 

In relying on a narrow definition of what 
constitutes “conclusive” proof in Somoza’s 
murder and terrorism in El Salvador, the 
president destroys his credibility and 
thwarts the intent of Congress. He also 
makes it more difficult to convince the 
Mexicans and other fence-sitting Latin 
countries of the need for coordinated oppo- 
sition to Cuban-directed subversion. 

If the U.S. will not admit what Latin gov- 
ernments know to be true from their own 
intelligence reporting, they can only con- 
clude the U.S. itself is not serious about the 
need for remedial action.e 


SCIENCE AS CULTURE 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, in our 
continual efforts to be sure Federal 
money is wisely spent, we tend to view 
science solely from the “What have 
you done for us lately?” angle. As nec- 
essary as this attitude is, we must peri- 
odically look at science from another 
view to have accurate vision. I want to 
reflect briefly today on the view of sci- 
ence as culture. 

Science is the art of investigating 
nature. Under the patronage of the 
U.S. Government, this art has flour- 
ished in our country on a scale and to 
a depth unprecedented in history. The 
fact that the art of science has 
brought the world tremendous materi- 
al benefits should not obscure the fact 
that it is an art. 

Tomorrow at 1:30 in our hearing 
room 2318, Rayburn House Office 
Building, the Committee on Science 
and Technology will be hearing from 
three of the seven U.S. scientists who 
won Nobel Prizes in 1980. I am sure 
the theme of “science as culture” will 
emerge along with the benefits of sci- 
ence for material welfare. 

Today Newsweek carries an article 
“Where Einstein and Picasso Meet” by 
Freeland Judson. Mr. Judson draws a 
clear parallel between science and 
other arts. The article follows: 
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WHERE EINSTEIN AND Picasso MEET 
(By Horace Freeland Judson) 


On a visit to New York last spring I had a 
stroke of luck: a friend had secured a pair of 
passes to the Picasso retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art. As those who got to 
see the exhibition will know, it was a cas- 
eade of astonishing images. Yet despite all 
that Picasso did afterward, the most ex- 
traordinary transformation was his first— 
the metamorphosis of the young painter of 
the mid-1890s, a technically accomplished 
sentimental realist, into the Picasso of a 
dozen years later, master of the savage 
erotic line, of the fractured plane, of the 
emergent cubism. That was the era, of 
course, when the way we know the world 
was broken into bits and reshaped by a revo- 
lution that has reached more deeply into 
our sense of the nature of things than any 
other since Copernicus and Columbus, da 
Vinci and Galileo. 

Relativity: Consider some masterworks. In 
1900 Max Planck was driven to formulate 
quantum theory, proposing that the radiant 
flow of energy itself takes place not continu- 
ously but stepwise, in packets that are 
almost unimaginably small and yet are fixed 
size. In 1905 Paul Cézanne came to the cul- 
mination of the series of pictures we call 
“The Bathers,” redefining the geometry of 
painting, and Albert Einstein first put for- 
ward, in the theory of relativity with its 
compressible measuring rods and variable 
clocks, the new geometry of physics. In 1907 
Picasso painted “Les demoiselles d'Avig- 
non.” In 1913 Niels Bohr erected the quan- 
tum model of the atom, which said that an 
atom gives off or absorbs energy in its char- 
acteristic discrete packets when an electron 
jumps from one orbit to the next. In 1913 
Igor Stravinsky’s “Le sacre du printemps” 
caused that celebrated riot at its première. 
In 1914 James Joyce began “Ulysses.” In 
1916 Einstein published the general theory 
of relativity, and three years later Arthur 
Eddington observed a solar eclipse to find 
that the theory's prediction that the mass 
of the sun should bend starlight was exactly 
borne out.*What science and the arts then 
seemed to share was the dissolution of old 
certainties and forms, the irruption of the 
inexpressible, the triumph of the relative 
and, to be sure, the excitement of the new. 
What really happened, though, went 
deeper: with the work of Planck, of Bohr, 
above all of Einstein, science took its place 
as one of the arts. Today, science stands as 
the pre-eminent art of our century. 

I mean by this nothing less than that sci- 
ence now does for us much of what once we 
asked the arts to do. To begin with—well, 
Jacques Barzun once called science “the glo- 
rious entertainment,” and that's just right. 
We respond to the fascination even as spec- 
tators. Galileo was first to turn a telescope 
on the skies. He saw a multitude of new 
things—that the sun has spots, that the 
moon has mountains, that Jupiter has 
moons, whose revolutions are a miniature of 
the Copernican model by which the planets 
revolve around the sun—and he announced 
his discoveries in 1610 in a book with the 
popularizing title “The Starry Messenger.” 
It astonished all Europe—just as in 1919 Ed- 
dington’s confirmation of Einstein's predic- 
tion made headlines around the world, just 
as today we follow with comparable excite- 
ment the latest reports from the radio as- 
tronomers with news of pulsars, quasars, 
the possibility of black holes, the certain 
presence of the background radiation that 
must be accepted as the last trace, and the 
proof, of the singular beginning of the uni- 
verse—and not with a whimper. 

Appearance and Reality: We expect more 
from the arts than entertainment—or we 
used to. In other centuries everyone sup- 
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posed that of course the artist imitates 
nature. Thus, when the Puritans wanted to 
close the theaters because playwrights tell 
lies, Sir Philip Sidney replied, harking back 
to Aristotle, that the mere historian writes 
of what happened, full of accidental detail, 
while the artist penetrates to the necessary 
truth of nature and of human nature. Yet 
since Cézanne and Picasso, the artist is 
likely to cultivate the surface—of the 
canvas, of the words, of the sonority—while 
it is precisely the scientist who calls us to 
follow him into the necessary realities 
behind appearances. The cosmological ques- 
tion to which the big bang is the answer 
compels our attention more than any myth: 
not a metaphor for creation but the thing 
itself. Darwinism, together with the modern 
theory of mutation, has built the decisive 
role of chance into the foundation of biol- 
ogy; natural selection carries no promise 
that evolution is progress and has trans- 
muted our sense of history. Werner Heisen- 
berg and quantum mechanies built an irre- 
ducible minimum of uncertainty into the 
very stuff of which the universe is made. It 
is the scientist who now pursues in its strin- 
gent form the imitation of nature. His cre- 
ations move and change us. 

Still more: science can be thrillingly beau- 
tiful. Paul Dirac, the most austere theoreti- 
cian in the history of physics, predicted the 
existence of antimatter two years before 
any form of it was observed, and won a 
share in the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1933 
for the work that included that prediction. 
Many years later Dirac wrote, “It is more 
important to have beauty in one’s equations 
than to have them fit experiment.” He went 
on, “It seems that if one is working from 
the point of view of getting beauty into 
one’s equations, and if one has really a 
sound insight, one is on a sure line of prog- 
ress.” Awhile ago I had a conversation with 
Dirac. He was then 77, a wisp of a man, pre- 
cise, quick and quiet, with a voice as dry as 
the rustle of antique silk taffeta; he is still 
active in physics. I asked how one recognizes 
beauty in a theory. 

“Well—you feel it,” Dirac said. “Just like 
beauty in a picture or beauty in music. You 
can't describe it, it’s something—and if you 
don’t feel it, you just have to accept that 
you're not susceptible to it. No one can ex- 
plain it to you. If someone doesn’t appreci- 
ate the beauty of music, what can you do? 
Give "em up!” 

Where do theoretical ideas come from? 

Dirac paused, then said quietly, “You just 
have to try and imagine what—the uni- 
verse—is like.""@ 


IN HONOR OF MRS. VERDELLE 
BELLAMY 


HON. WYCHE FOWLER, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to honor 
Mrs. Verdelle Bellamy as an outstand- 
ing nurse and member of the Atlanta 
community. Mrs. Bellamy has devoted 
her life to improving the quality of 
professionalism in nursing and in- 
creasing minority participation in her 
chosen field. 

She has held a broad range of posi- 
tions including that of medical/psychi- 
atric nursing coordinator at the Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital in Atlan- 
ta where she has worked since 1964. 
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She has also worked as an instructor 
at Tuskegee Institute School of Nurs- 
ing and Grady Memorial Hospital 
School of Nursing. Many of her stu- 
dents have become leaders in the nurs- 
ing profession and in the South. 

In 1962, Mrs. Bellamy was the first 
black student to gain admission to and 
graduate from the Emory University 
Graduate School of Nursing. Continu- 
ing the list of firsts, in 1964 she was 
the first minority person to be ap- 
pointed to a leadership position in the 
Atlanta Veterans’ Administration; in 
1971 she was the first black elected to 
the executive committée of the Geor- 
gia Nurses Association. She was ap- 
pointed in 1974 by then Gov. Jimmy 
Carter as the first black person to 
serve on the Georgia Board of Nursing 
and in 1978 became the first black to 
be elected president of the board. 

In addition to her professional activ- 
ities, her dedication to a variety of vol- 
unteer activities has been outstanding. 
She is an active member of Union Bap- 
tist Church, the Nurses Coalition for 
Action in Politics, the YWCA, Chi Eta 
Phi Sorority, and Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority. She has also held leadership 
positions with the National League for 
Nursing, the Georgia League for Nurs- 
ing, the American League for Nursing, 
and the National Council of Negro 
Women. 

I urge my colleagues in the Congress 
to join me in honoring an outstanding 
citizen—someone truly dedicated to 
both her profession and a higher qual- 
ity of life in her community. Verdelle 
Bellamy has earned the respect, admi- 
ration, and friendship of many and is 
truly a great American.e 


PRINCIPAL HIMMELBERGER OF 
WYOMISSING, PA., RETIRING 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


e Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege and a pleasure for me 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the 30 years of outstanding 
service to the youth of Berks County 
by Mr. Arthur B. Himmelberger, prin- 
cipal of the Wyomissing Area Middle 
School, Wyomissing, Pa. 

On November 14, Mr. Himmelberger 
retired as principal of Wyomissing 
Area Middle School, but his devotion 
and teachings to the hundreds of stu- 
dents who were honored to know and 
learn from him will never be forgot- 
ten. 

Mr. Himmelberger graduated in 1939 
from Womelsdorf High School. In 
1948 he obtained a bachelor of science 
degree from Albright College and in 
1953 he received a master of arts 
degree from Temple University. 

From 1948 to 1949, Mr. Himmel- 
berger served as the principal of the 
Rehrersburg School, where he also 
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taught fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade arithmetic, history, 
health, and geography. From 1949 to 
1950, he taught 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grade history and German at 
Pine Grove High School. In 1950, he 
began 4 years at the West Reading 
School District where he taught high 
school social studies and served as ad- 
viser to Hi-Y and student council. In 
1954 he became acting principal of 
West Reading High School. He perma- 
nently held this position until 1969 
when he became the principal of the 
Wyomissing Area.Middle School. He 
held that position from 1969 to No- 
vember 1980. 

Mr. Himmelberger was also very 
active in community services. He is a 
long-time member of the Keystone 
Band of Rehrersburg, he is active in 
the Zion UCC Church of Womelsdorf 
and is a member of the Pioneer Hose 
Company of Robesonia and the 
Friendship Fire Company of Lebanon. 

In connection with his academic 
work, Mr. Himmelberger served as a 
member of the Berks County Second- 
ary Principals Association and a 
member of the Pennsylvania and Na- 
tional Principals Association. He was 
one of the principals involved in the 
organization of the intercounty foot- 
ball league in the late 1950’s and was 
also very active in the Berks County 
Athletic Association’s development of 
girls athletic programs. 

The contributions made by Mr. Him- 
melberger to his schools, his col- 
leagues, his students, and his commu- 
nity will long be remembered. I know 
my colleagues will join me in wishing 
Mr. Himmelberger every success and 
fulfillment in the coming years. 

It is with a great deal of apprecia- 
tion that I offer my congratulations to 
Mr. Arthur B. Himmelberger on his 30 
years of dedication to the education of 
our children. Our country owes a debt 
we can never repay to the tireless ef- 
forts of individuals like Mr. Himmel- 
berger, who contributed a lifetime of 


‘service to education. His legacy of 


good works and the hundreds of lives 
he has touched with his teaching and 
compassion, are a fitting tribute to 
this special individual. May he enjoy 
many more years of continued success 
in whatever goals he chooses to 
pursue.@ 


EDITORIAL VIEWPOINTS 
HON. DOUGLAS K. BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1980 
@ Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, one 
important means of understanding my 
constituents’ views toward various 
public policy issues has been to read 
what the editorial writers of the local 
newspapers in my congressional dis- 
trict are saying. Because I think that 
too often we become so immersed in 
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what our large Eastern newspapers are 
writing, I think it is beneficial to share 
with my colleagues the views of edi- 
tors from some of our smaller commu- 
nities. Indeed, they often provide a re- 
freshing and candid view of what the 
people are really thinking. 

Just recently I noted two particular 
editorials from the Sioux City Journal 
which I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. The first, 
titled ‘“‘Bergland’s Adieu”, relates to 
the concerns of our Nation’s farmers. 
The last paragraph sums up their view 
accurately: 

In any event, the American farmer will be 
watching, steely-eyed, to see just what the 
Republican administration intends to do to 
promote agricultural interests. We'd suggest 
that a continuation of an agricultural pro- 
gram designed to minimize farm prices 
would, to echo Bergland, be dumb. 


Certainly I agree. 

The second editorial deals with the 
chaos and obvious need for reform of 
our Nation's immigration laws and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. I also fully endorse that view. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Sioux City Journal, Nov. 10, 

1980) 
BERGLAND’sS ADIEU 


Agriculture Secretary Bob Bergland made 
some goodbye-type remarks at a press con- 
ference the other day. They re-emphasize 
the consumer bias that our country’s farm 
policy took under the Carter administra- 
tion. 

Bergland told reporters he didn't intend 
to go back to his farm in northwestern Min- 
nesota because he didn’t think he could 
make any money there under a Republican 
administration. (The fact that his son is 
running the farm may have something to do 
with it, too.) 

Bergland did not make any comment on 
his political plans. This is surprising. He 
served as U.S. representative from Minneso- 
ta’s 7th District, and built a political ma- 
chine that was a model of efficiency. 
Indeed, close observers there swear Bob 


could come back and re-tool for Congress in’ 


a couple of days. 

That might be well and good for 1982. But 
for the present, Bergland’s looking for a job. 
No doubt he will find one in Washington, 
since deposed politicians have a way of 
catching on in Foggy Bottom even after the 
voters have spoken. 

The thing that was most striking about 
Bergland’s post-election comments was his 
dogged defense of Carter's partial embargo 
on U.S. grain shipments to the Soviet 
Union. Bergland said he can’t believe 
Reagan will really halt that embargo as the 
Republican president-elect said he'd do 
during his campaign. 

The reasons Bergland did not give for 
maintaining the embargo were probably 
more revealing than the reasons he gave. He 
said lifting the embargo would allow the 
Soviet to corner the world’s grain reserve; 
that it would be giving up a powerful lever 
against the USSR; that, in sum, it would “be 
dumb.” 

But nowhere in his argument did Berg- 
land mention the effect lifting the embarge 
might have on the farmer. At no point did 
he say that a real embargo of the Soviet 
Union should include all segments of Ameri- 
can production, not just agriculture. 

Of course, this is not all that surprising, 
since the Carter farm policy was tilted heav- 
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ily toward the American consumer, and 
away from the farmer. That’s a matter of 
record. 

In any event, the American farmer will be 
watching, steely-eyed, to see just what the 
Republican administration intends to do to 
promote agricultural interests. We'd suggest 
that a continuation of an agricultural pro- 
gram designed to minimize farm prices 
would, to echo Bergland, be dumb. 


{From the Sioux City Journal, Nov. 13, 
1980} 


Cuaos IN INS 

It is not surprising that we have no real 
idea how many illegal aliens are living and 
working in this country. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, which is sup- 
posed to keep track of foreigners in the 
United States, doesn't even know much 
about those who are here legally. 

Not long ago, the House Committee on 
Government Operations reported that INS 
offices are unable to cope with the flood of 
refugees, and that INS records are in a 
hopeless mess. Mail goes unanswered for 
weeks. Telephones ring and no one answers 
them. Offices are jammed with long lines of 
immigrants, many seeking citizenship, 
unable to get answers to their questions. 

When President Carter wanted to penalize 
Iranian students for provocative actions, the 
INS couldn't say how many were in the 
United States or where they were located. 
And INS manpower is completely inad- 
equate to deal with the stream of Latin 
Americans crossing the Mexican border ille- 
gally. 

In all, our Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is a real disaster. The knee-jerk solu- 
tion is more money to provide more man- 
power. But perhaps someone should take a 
long, hard look at the whole structure of 
INS. When any organization gets to the 
point that it’s completely out of control in 
its function, there are more problems be- 
sides money.@ 


PRESIDENT SOMOZA TELLS HOW 
CARTER BETRAYED NICARA- 
GUA—PART II 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 15, 1980, pages 29183-29184, I 
placed part I of this item in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD which sketched in 
the background of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in turning Nicaragua over to the 
Sandanistas. Part II outlines the role 
of our Government and press in bring- 
ing this about. As a result of the down- 
fall of Somoza, the turmoil in Central 
America has become worse and the 
chances of a Communist takeover in 
the whole area have increased. I com- 
mend part II to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

{From American Opinion, October 1980] 

Because of resolute fighting spirit and ca- 
pable leadership, however, Nicaragua took 
longer to die than cold-blooded observers 
would have thought. The World Almanac 
quoted at the outset of the present article 
spoke of a “7-week war.” The war lasted 
more like five years, not counting advance 
preparations in Cuba and elsewhere by the 
invaders. Bloody terror had stricken the 
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capital city of Managua at Christmas in 
1974, when the Sandinistas shot their way 
into the home of José Maria “Chema” Cas- 
tillo, a friend of Somoza's who was giving a 
party for departing U.S. Ambassador 
Turner B. Sheldon (apparently the last U.S. 
official who was friendly to Nicaragua). 
Killed were two chauffeurs and the host, 
“Chema” Castillo, while forty-five persons 
of importance were held hostage. Not realiz- 
ing yet the caliber of the terrorists, Somo- 
za’s government sent police to retake the 
home. Though well-trained, these policemen 
were getting into a new league, and were 
greeted with machine-gun fire. “As we 
learned later,” writes Somoza of the invad- 
ers, “those were no amateurs: Their fire 
spread was small, indeed, and would have 
done justice to an automatic-weapon expert 
with the FBI. We were to learn later that 
this group had received the best training 
Castro could offer. 

The terror continued for four years and 
then got worse. After a lull at the end of 
August 1978, as some hope was beginning to 
develop, Somoza’s forces got word that the 
Sandinistas had been massively reinforced, 
and were planning “something big—like an 
attack on several cities at once.” Within 
twenty-four hours that word was confirmed: 
“On September 9, 1978, at precisely 6:30 
P.M., the revolutionary forces simultaneous- 
ly attacked Matagalpa, Massaya, Leon, 
Esteli, Chinandega, and Managua. Their 
plan was designed by military experts, well 
coordinated, and carried out by seasoned 
revolutionaries.” 

The spirit, skill, and courage of the Nica- 
raguan resistance were reminiscent, mutatis 
mutandis, of Texans at the Alamo. Three 
hundred Sandinistas, Somoza records, 
crossed the border from Costa Rica, “armed 
with bazookas, armed with Belgian anti- 
tank and anti-personnel grenades, armed 
with Belgian rifles, and armed with mortars. 
This invading force represented a moving 
arsenal. Against the three hundred Costa 
Rica-based revolutionaries stood twenty-five 
members of the Guardia Nacional. During 
the entire international war in which Nica- 
ragua found herself, many gallant stands 
were made, but none more so than that of 
the twenty-five who stood at Penas Blancas. 
They defeated the three hundred revolu- 
tionaries and drove them back into Costa 
Rica.” 

But blood and guts can only go so far. 
“Contrary to press reports,” says Somoza, 
“we had the manpower to win. These men, 
some sixteen thousand [using the ratio 
which worked at Penas Blancas, they could 
have defeated 192,000] ... had the will and 
determination to win .... They were fight- 
ing and dying to preserve their homeland 
against a conglomeration of foreign invad- 
ers.” 

But dying for the country won't save the 
country if all the defenders are killed; and 
killed they will be if the enemy keeps shoot- 
ing while there is nothing with which to 
shoot back. A resolute enemy will keep 
shooting if he knows the defenders are in- 
exorably running out of ammunition. The 
international enemy of Nicaragua certainly 
knew this. “Actually,” says Somoza, “the 
United States had effectively established a 
blockade against Nicaragua. It was bad 
enough when the U.S. refused to sell us 
arms and ammunition, but when the U.S. 
was successful in drying up other sources of 
supply, it was, for Nicaragua, a mortal blow. 
So our lack of ammunition was our most 
basic problem.” 

A reviewer could get carried away and end 
up paraphrasing or quoting virtually the 
whole of this great volume of lucidly given 
information—not only about military and 
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terrorist action, but also, inferentially, 
about the man Somoza himself. The impor- 
tance of the latter is attested by the zeal of 
the conventional press to denigrate Anasta- 
sio Somoza’s character. Sandinistas si, 
Somoza no was the Castro-type line on 
Nicaragua that was cast by Castro’s creator, 
the New York Times, and by the rest of the 
“Liberal” press. 

I will not dwell upon the performance of 
our press and TV in misrepresenting the 
character of Anastasio Somoza. What came 
out was a series of gross lampoons of an 
honorable man by “newsmen” who in 
Wordsworth’s words have presumed to 
judge of “honor, which they do not under- 
stand.” The treatment accorded Somoza by 
Jack Anderson and Dan Rather—reported 
in the present book with surgical restraint— 
was a monsterpiece of unprincipled detrac- 
tion. More decently articulated, but still 
radically in error, is the implicit canard in 
the 1980 World Almanac, quoted hereinto- 
fore, referring to the “46-year family dy- 
nasty of the Somozas,” and saying that 
President Somoza “fled the country.” 

The Somozas were no more a dynasty 
than i` e Kennedys, or for that matter the 
Adam: family. They were all elected to 
office and served subject to a constitution. 
As for Somoza's “fleeing” the country, he 
departed from Nicaragua pursuant to a ne- 
gotiated agreement with the United States 
Government, in which agreement he was 
promised security in the United States, in 
return for thus following the wishes of the 
United States. He had not been in Florida 
more than a few hours when he was notified 
that his status as a former Head of State 
was not recognized and that his security 
could not be guaranteed. Anastasio Somoza 
did not “flee” from Nicaragua, but he did 
flee from the United States. He would have 
been a fool not to do so. In this country of 
ours (?) he would have been a sitting duck 
in a shooting gallery. 

Being on the whole of a sanguine disposi- 
tion, Somoza seems to have underestimated 
the virulence of the press’s opposition to 
him, though he was certainly well aware of 
it. Chapter Fourteen of the present book is 
primarily concerned with Jack Anderson. 
But Somoza understands other distorters 
also. 

“Two of the most influential newspapers 
in the Western hemisphere,” he writes, “are 
the New York Times and the Washington 
Post. These publications carried many sto- 
ries that reflected badly on me and my ad- 
ministration. Karen De Young of the Wash- 
ington Post and Alan Riding of the New 
York Times were biased, unfactual, and 
thoroughly prejudicial in their reports on 
Nicaragua. Alan Riding admitted to me that 
he opposed my government and that he was 
a Socialist. How can fair reporting be ex- 
pected from such a dedicated member of the 
Left? Karen De Young did an excellent 
hatchet job on me. It’s not just a happen- 
stance that every time there was a congres- 
sional hearing on Nicaragua, on that very 
same day the Washington Post would carry 
an anti-Somoza article. This ploy, of course, 
was used to influence various U.S. congress- 
men on that particular day.” 

A most frequent allegation of the media 
was that Somoza’s National Guard em- 
ployed torture. Somoza gave Dan Rather of 
CBS carte blanche to go impromptu 
throughout the security division of the Na- 
tional Guard where torture was allegedly 
routine. Diligent Dan found nothing to 
report. In contrast, after the Sandinistas 
came to power, torture gardens flourished— 
without mention by our sanctimonious 
media. Somoza gives details of eleven cases 
on which specific information was furnished 
Washington. I give you only one of the 
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eleven. You should thank me for not giving 
you the other ten. 

Major Pablo Emilio Salazar, better known 
as “Commandante Bravo,” was captured by 
the Sandinistas in Honduras after the war 
was over, and tortured to death. His face 
was beaten beyond recognition, his arms 
broken, his ears cut off, his genitals severed, 
strips of his skin peeled from his body and, 
finally, he was shot in the head. 

The media masters who zeroed in on 
Somoza were not all U.S. citizens. Despite 
his popularity in Nicaragua, President 
Somoza had opposition there, chiefly among 
the upper professional and merchant 
classes. Foremost in these ranks was Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, publisher of La Prensa, 
Nicaragua's principal newspaper. (World- 
wide, the voice of the “leading” press is the 
voice of the Insiders.) Chamorro, who hated 
Somoza, was a friend of Venezuela’s Carlos 
Andres Perez, who in turn was a familiar of 
Jack Anderson’s. “Perez to Anderson to 
Chamorro,” quips Somoza, “represented 
foul play.” In Nicaragua it did not. Both 
Somoza and Chamorro were too well known. 
The General says: 

“After Anderson had begun his personal 
attack upon me, Chamorro became fright- 
ened. He believed, and correctly so, that I 
would think Anderson’s information was 
coming from him. He vehemently denied 
that he had anything to do with the stories 
Anderson had printed .... after Chamor- 
ro’s death [Somoza continues] Anderson 
said: ‘Now that he is dead, I want to give 
notice that Pedro Joaquin Chamorro was a 
patriot who gave me all the information to 
write about Somoza.’"’ That’s the only thing 
I’ve seen that makes me wonder whether it 
was Chamorro. 

The falsity of charges that the freely 
elected Somoza was a totalitarian dictator is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the 
fact that he never censored or interfered 
with Chamorro’s publication of La Prensa. 
Perhaps he should have. It was a war situa- 
tion. But Somoza was soft on traditional 
issues, such as freedom of the press. Yet we 
can’t say that is a mistake. His mistake was 
in failing to realize soon enough that the 
masters of the media in the United States, 
where Somoza was educated, have no inter- 
est in freedom of the press, but only in the 
power of the Establishment press. 

Somoza’s true character is revealed in 
Nicaragua Betrayed—not by self-serving 
declarations, but by the whole manner in 
which he presents well-supported facts. Im- 
pressionistically, on the basis of one reading 
of Nicaragua Betrayed, one may profile 
Somoza somewhat as follows: Primarily a 
reflective extrovert, though also something 
of a realistic introvert. His analysis of the 
world around him is probing and just; his 
analysis of himself is candid and therapeu- 
tic. He is courageous, perceptive, logical, 
imaginative, resolute, pertinacious, and pru- 
dent. Endowed with a sense of humor, with 
compassion for his countrymen, and— 
though this must be somewhat shaken—ad- 
miration for the Western World in general 
and the U.S.A. in particular, he is commit- 
ted to the Christian and chivairic values of 
faith, hope, and charity, with the American 
overgloss of self-reliance and manifest desti- 
ny. 

You may suppose that I read too much 
into the book. Perhaps I do. Why don’t you 
read it and tell me where I'm wrong? 

By the way, while you're doing that, keep 
your eyes and mind open for an answer to a 
question which puzzled Somoza himself— 
and puzzled me a bit, too, though perhaps 
less, since I have lived in this country longer 
than he. What puzzled him was when U.S. 
spokesmen parleying with him about the 
terms of his expatriation—which originally 
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included guarantees of protection by the 
U.S.—warned him that if he ever got in 
touch with Ronald Reagan, the deal was 
off, and Somoza could consider himself a 
target. 

What puzzled Somoza was that he didn’t 
know Ronald Reagan at all. Funny business, 
huh? 

Somoza and Cox have done immeasurable 
service to the people of the United States 
and the rest of the Free World by respec- 
tively dictating and writing this book (we 
need more “dictators” like Somoza), and 
Robert Welch has done an immeasurable 
service by publishing it. The more you learn 
about Jimmy Carter’s betrayal of Nicara- 
gua, the more you will want to learn, for 
you will apprehend at once that in this case 
the betrayer of Nicaragua is also a betrayer 
of the United States. 

I believe it is impossible to understand the 
betrayal of Nicaragua except as part of the 
struggle for the world in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union are not so 
much rivals as partners, prepared to sacri- 
fice allies and clients along with all other 
nations in a drive toward the “condomin- 
ium” of the two superpowers which is re- 
peatedly suggested by the most successful 
One Worlder to date—Henry Kissinger. 
Though one can only agree with General 
Somoza's indignant and somewhat bewil- 
dered denunciation of Jimmy Carter as a 
false friend of Nicaragua and false leader of 
the United States, it is evident that Carter 
is not big enough to have accomplished so 
great a betrayal without the backing and su- 
pervision of powerful agencies not explicity 
identifiable, whose existence, however, like 
that of the planets Neptune and Pluto, can 
be discovered by inference from the behav- 
ior of other bodies longer known. Said agen- 
cies are presumably not just the Council on 
Foreign Relations or the Trilateral Commis- 
sion in and of themselves, but plainly 
enough the work is done through them, as 
also through the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and satellites thereof. 

It was the severe fortune of Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle to stand with his family 
and his country athwart the path of the 
Soviet-American condominium on its way to 
a New World Order. I say severe fortune in- 
stead of severe misfortune because Presi- 
dent Somoza has the courage, and the sense 
of Duty, Honor, Country (he is a graduate 
of West Point) to challenge the damned jug- 
gernaut of international thugs. Unable to 
halt its remorseless advance, he escaped, 
like MacArthur from Bataan. If we do our 
duty, and have the honor to save our own 
country, he may yet return to his. The fate 
of one is not separate from that of the 
other.e 


THE 62D ANNIVERSARY OF PROC- 
LAMATION OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF LATVIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1980 
è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to direct the attention of 
the House to the 62d anniversary of 
the proclamation of independence of 
the small Baltic State of Latvia. On 


November 18, 1918, the courageous 
people of Latvia established an inde- 


pendent nation, free from Russian 
rule. 
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Although as we observe this event, 
the people, who live in Latvia cannot 
join with us, it is important for us to 
keep alive the historic nature of this 
occasion. It is especially important to 
remember that the Soviet Union con- 
tinues to suppress the nationalistic 
spirit of the non-Russian republics 
within the U.S.S.R. 

As is common under Soviet domina- 
tion, the people of Latvia are under 
total control. Above all the fundamen- 
tal freedoms enjoyed by its citizens 
under their own constitution have 
been abolished. The Soviet-imposed 
rule in Latvia has brought with it 
untold suffering—arrests, deporta- 
tions, executions, as well as national- 
ization of all private property and the 
downgrading of social and working 
conditions. 

However, the period of tyranny and 
the continued suppression of their cul- 
ture and self-expression have not dam- 
pened the great desire of the brave 
people of Latvia for national inde- 
pendence and restoration of their 
human rights. Many Latvians have 
managed to flee from the Communist 
terror in their homeland and are now 
living in various parts of the free 
world. They are deeply concerned 
about the future of their ancestral 
homeland and continue to speak out 
on behalf of the people of Latvia. 

I believe that it is especially impor- 
tant for the United States to continue 
its full and uncompromising support 
for the basic concept of the sovereign 
rights of a people to the free and inde- 
pendent choice of the form of govern- 
ment under which they wish to live. 
Over the years, I have introduced leg- 
islation which expresses the sense of 
Congress on U.S. policy concerning 
the Baltic States, signifies the belief in 
Congress that Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia should have the right of self- 
determination and not be subject to 
the colonial rule of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. House Concurrent Resolution 
200, which was passed overwhelming- 
ly, also urged the President to bring 
the matter of the Baltic States to the 
attention of all nations through the 
information agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and seek their cooperation in 
keeping the Baltic issue before us, 
until they have regained their inde- 
pendence. This is of considerable 
moral support for the Baltic peoples 
and others who are held captive of 
communism that the United States as 
well as a great number of other West- 
ern countries have not recognized the 
forcible annexation of these nations 
by the Soviet Union. With the contin- 
ued suppression of human rights in 
the U.S.S.R. it is imperative that the 
democratic countries of the world 
assert their opposition to this form of 
political tyranny and reinforce Lat- 
vians and others held captive by 
Soviet domination. 

In closing, I wish to add my prayers 
to those Latvian Americans who have 
contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of our country while remember- 
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ing their homeland and who pray to 
see their relatives and friends liberat- 
ed from the brutal repression of the 
Soviet rule. I join in expressing my 
hope that the aspirations of the Latvi- 
an people for national independence 
will once more be restored.@ 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY BOY 
SCOUT COUNCIL SALUTES 
LOCAL RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to rise today to 
honor three outstanding men from 
Santa Clara County, Dr. Phillip Bar- 
rett, Rabbi Joseph Gitin, and Father 
Walter E. Schmidt. On November 25, 
1980, they will each be awarded the 
Distinguished Citizen for 1980 Award 
by the Santa Clara County Council of 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Dr. Phillip Barrett has been an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister for over 
35 years. For the past 26 years he has 
been assigned to San Jose, Calif., 
where he has been active with such 
groups as the Grand Lodge of Masons 
and Kiwanis International, and has 
served as member of the board for var- 
ious organizations including YMCA, 
Goodwill Industries, Campfire Girls 
Council of Churches, and the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. His numerous 
contributions to Santa Clara County 
have earned him many well-deserved 
awards and honors. 

Rabbi Joseph Gitin has occupied 
pulpits across the Nation, and has 
served as director of B’nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation at the University of North 
Carolina, Duke University, and the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
In San Jose for the past 26 years, 
Rabbi Gitin has played an important 
role in our community. 

He has served as president of the 
Board of Rabbis of Northern Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Association of 
Reform Rabbis. He is also a member 
of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis. His activities have not 
been limited to religious organizations. 
He has been a member of the board of 
directors of many community organi- 
zations as well. Currently, he serves on 
the advisory board of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the executive board of the Jewish Fed- 
erations of Greater San Jose, and as a 
faculty member at San Jose State Uni- 
versity. 

Father Walter Schmidt recently 
celebrated his 50th anniversary as a 
member of the Society of Jesus. For 
almost 40 years, he has been actively 
involved in our community, and is best 
known for his work with young people 
and the founding of the Santa Clara 
Youth Village in 1947. He has done an 
outstanding job as a fundraiser for ex- 
pansion of the youth building and 
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services, and is responsible for the 
major fundraising event each year at 
the University of Santa Clara. Over 
the years, Father Schmidt’s numerous 
achievements have been recognized by 
community organizations’ service 
awards and special honors. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a privilege 
for the citizens of Santa Clara County 
to have been touched by the works of 
these three outstanding men over the 
years. I ask our colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join me 
today in commending Dr. Phillip Bar- 
rett, Rabbi Joseph Gitin, and Father 
Walter E. Schmidt for the invaluable 
service they have provided to their 
community.@ 


HOW TO RETURN TO GOLD 
HON. LARRY P. McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, for 
decades now our Government has offi- 
cially downplayed the role of gold in 
the world. In recent years, to show 
how little regard they have for the 
metal, the U.S. Treasury has been sell- 
ing off our gold, and it has been eager- 
ly snapped up by foreign banks. How- 
ever, at the same time there has been 
a resurgence of conservative economic 
thinking along traditional lines. This 
has brought about discussion of the 
role that gold could play in the world 
and in the United States in particular. 
Henry Hazlitt recently discussed this 
subject in the September issue of the 
Freeman how this could best be ac- 
complished in the United States. My 
strong feeling is that this is the direc- 
tion we need to go and I solicit my col- 
leagues interest in reading this article 
and finding out why a return to the 
gold standard would halt inflation. 
How To RETURN To GOLD 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The economic letter of the Texas Com- 
merce Bank, dated April 18, discussed the 
problems of returning to the gold standard, 
and decided that such a return should not 
be attempted. The bank’s discussion reveals 
a number of misconceptions of how a gold 
standard functions. As these misconceptions 
are probably widespread, they are worth 
analysis. 

The bank takes for granted, without ex- 
plicitly saying so, that the only form of gold 
standard now being recommended is a full, 
100 percent gold backing for outstanding 
money and credit. This is not the system 
that’ prevailed in the nineteenth century, or 
at any time since. What the world then 
had—and now calls the “classical” gold 
standard—was a fractional gold reserve 
system—that is, one in which each nation’s 
gold stock represented only a fraction of its 
outstanding money and credit. 

My own preference happens to be for a 
full gold standard. But as most advocates of 
a return to the gold standard have in mind 
the previous fractional reserve system, that 
should be discussed first. The basic objec- 
tion to it is that until the reserve falls to 
the legal minimum fraction permitted, 
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there is continuous pressure from banks to 
continue expanding their loans. But when 
the minimum reserve is reached, political 
pressure is likely to develop to reduce the 
required gold reserve still further to permit 
the volume of credit to be further increased. 
The historic tendency, therefore, is for the 
required gold reserve to be constantly at- 
tenuated. 


DWINDLING RESERVES 


When the United States officially ceased 
gold payments in 1971, for example, its out- 
standing quantity of money and credit (M-2, 
including both demand and time bank de- 
posits) had expanded to $454.5 billion. 
Against this, the U.S. gold stock was only 
about $12.3 billion (291.60 million fine troy 
ounces at $42.22 an ounce), or only 2.7 per- 
cent. In other words, there was only one 
dollar in gold to redeem every thirty-seven 
dollars of paper credit. 

The situation was even worse than this, 
because under the then existing “gold-ex- 
change" standard, the currencies of all 
other countries—more than 100 of them—in 
the International Monetary Fund were con- 
vertible merely into dollars, while only the 
dollars were directly convertible into gold. 
This made our American gold reserve equal 
to only some small fraction of 1 percent of 
the total outstanding money and credit 
which was supposed to be directly or indi- 
rectly convertible into it. 

When the Texas Commerce Bank's letter 
contends that a return to the gold standard 
would “tie changes in the money supply to 
changes in the quantity of gold in Ft. 
Knox,” and on a dollar-for-dollar basis, it is 
assuming, as I have already pointed out, 
that the return would be to a 100 percent 
gold reserve system. 

It falls into a number of other misconcep- 
tions. It assumes, for example, that to 
return to a gold standard the government 
would once more have to establish a fixed 
relationship between the dollar and an 
ounce of gold—a new official “price” for 
gold—and it mentions $450 as a possibility. 

But under today’s conditions, when every 
nation on earth has abandoned the gold 
standard, and nearly all of them have fol- 
lowed recklessly inflationary policies for the 
last ten or twenty years, it would be practi- 
cally impossible for the monetary managers 
of any one country to establish a fixed rela- 
tionship between its present currency unit 
and gold that they could count on not to 
prove either dangerously inflationary or 
dangerously deflationary. 

When the United States, after its green- 
back adventure in the Civil War, decided in 
1875 to return the dollar to the previous 
gold parity, beginning in 1879, and when 
Britain decided in early 1925 to work its way 
back to the old parity of $4.86 for the 
pound, both countries experienced several 
years of severe deflation and unemploy- 
ment. 

Today it would not only be difficult and 
dangerous, but unnecessary, for any country 
to try to tie the purchasing power of its ex- 
isting paper money to any fixed ratio with a 
new gold-standard currency. All that would 
be necessary would be the minting of a new 
gold coin (and perhaps the issuance of gold 
certificates), stamped not in dollars, pounds, 
marks, or any other national unit, but 
simply with its weight—an ounce, a gram, 
ten grams, or whatever. (If coined in a 
metric unit of weight, such as a ten-gram 
piece, it would circulate as an international 
medium of exchange no matter by what 
leading country issued.) 

Countries issuing such coins should make 
neither them nor their previous irredeem- 
able paper currencies compulsory legal 
tender, The market rate between their 
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paper currencies and gold would be left free 
to fluctuate daily. Private citizens would be 
free to make contracts with each other for 
repayment of new long-term debts in either 
paper or gold, and such contracts should be 
enforceable. Private citizens, corporations or 
banks should also be free to mint gold coins 
and issue gold-certificates against them, 
subject to suit for fraud, short weight or 
non-performance. Within such a legal 
framework, an alternative and dependable 
currency system would always be available 
for increased use whenever a paper currency 
began depreciating so fast that nobody 
wanted to continue doing business in it. 


TWO POSSIBILITIES 


Let me sum up. There are two possible 
kinds of gold standard, one requiring only a 
fractional gold reserve against outstanding 
currency and credit, the other requiring a 
100 percent gold reserve against it. The first 
was the kind the Western world actually op- 
erated on from about the middle of the 
nineteenth century to 1914 (and to some 
extent in later periods until 1971). The 
problem with it is that either the required 
fraction of gold reserve keeps being reduced 
as the legal minimum reserve is approached, 
thus permitting a great deal of inflation 
even under the gold standard; or credit that 
has been expanding must be suddenly tight- 
ened to prevent the gold reserve from fall- 
ing below the set legal limit. In the second 
ease, which frequently occurred, individual 
countries, seeking to safeguard their gold 
reserves, suffered the familiar cycles of 
credit expansion and contraction, boom and 
depression. 

A 100 percent gold reserve system pre- 
vents this consequence. But under it, prices 
do depend upon the existing gold supply; 
the volume of money and credit cannot be 
expanded at will. There can be no inflation, 
And that is precisely why so many people 
oppose the system. That is why the author 
of the Texas Commerce Bank letter opposes 
it. In his words, it “cannot support the in- 
creased needs for liquidity arising from 
greater world trade.... The gold standard 
does not provide sufficient flexibility to deal 
with today’s complex domestic and interna- 
tional conditions.” 


By “flexibility” the bank means credit ex- 
pansion. And credit expansion, when left to 
the whim of government authorities, means 
inflation. The great merit of the gold stand- 
ard is precisely that it takes the decision re- 
garding the quantity of money out of the 
hands of the politicians. The quantity of 
gold can only be determined by the physical 
amount that is discovered, extracted and re- 
fined, whereas the quantity of paper money 
can be determined by political caprice. 


MISPLACED FEARS 


Opponents of the gold standard some- 
times express the fear that new annual sup- 
plies of gold will finally prove insufficient to 
“carry on the growing volume of world 
trade.” Such fears are misplaced. The exist- 
ing amount of money is always sufficient to 
carry on the existing volume of trade; it is 
merely the overall price average that is af- 
fected. 


There is, of course, a theoretic possibility 
that the annual increase in gold supplies 
might finally prove insufficient to keep 
commodity prices from falling dangerously 
and disruptively. Such a shrinkage in new 
gold production has never actually occurred. 
The opposite has. There have been “gold in- 
flations,”” like that following the gold rush 
to California in 1849 and later discoveries. 
But the worst that could happen, if new 
gold supplies started to dry up, would be a 
return to a fractional instead of a 100 per- 
cent gold standard. 
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“The myriad problems of adopting the 
gold standard,” reads the last sentence of 
the bank’s letter, “suggest that its adoption 
is not the optimal way to contol inflation.” 
It is significant that the bank letter does 
not tell us what this optimal way would be. 
The experience over the last decades of 140 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund proves that it could not be continu- 
ance of irredeemable currencies under gov- 
ernment regulation. Return to the gold 
standard is not only the “optimal” way to 
control inflation; it is the only way.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
HON. BERT NAWYN OF NEW 
JERSEY, DISTINGUISHED CITI- 
ZEN, OUTSTANDING CORRE- 
SPONDENT, NOTED HISTORIAN, 
AND COMMUNITY LEADER 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, December 4 the residents of my 
Eighth Congressional District and 
State of New Jersey will join with the 
officers and members of the Eastern 
Christian School Association in honor- 
ing a most distinguished citizen, es- 
teemed community leader and good 
friend, Hon. Bert Nawyn, who has 


been selected by the Eastern Christian 
School Association, board of directors, 
to receive this most prestigious organi- 
zation’s 
award. 
I know that you and our colleagues 
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here in the Congress will want to join 
with me in extending our heartiest 
congratulations to Bert Nawyn and 
share the pride of his good wife Betty; 
daughters, Marjorie Vande Steeg of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Beth Veenema of 
Brevard, N.C., Shirley De Jong of 
Hudsonville, Mich., and Pat Imanse of 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; and their six 
grandchildren in this well deserved 
recognition of his standards of excel- 
lence, sincerity of purpose and exper- 
tise in his chosen field of endeavor 
which have truly enriched our commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. 

With your permission I would like to 
insert at this point in our historic 
journal of Congress a copy of the news 
article from the Herald, a publication 
of the Eastern Christian School Asso- 
ciation, in tribute to Bert’s lifetime of 
service in developing and enhancing 
the civic, educational and cultural 
heritage of our people which has 
earned him the esteemed and highly 
coveted distinguished alumni award. 
The article reads, as follows: 

NAWYN TO RECEIVE DISTINGUISHED ALUMNI 

AWARD 

Bert Nawyn has been selected by the East- 
ern Christian School Assn. Board of Direc- 
tors to receive the 1980 Distinguished 
Alumni Award, an annual presentation. The 
award will be given on December 4 at the 
Wayne Manor, Route 23, Wayne. - 

Mr. Nawyn has been active in the Chris- 
tian School movement in this area for 30 


years. He is a graduate of the North Fourth 
Street Christian School and, upon complet- 
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ing a two-year term as president of the 
ECSA, was presented with an honorary 
Eastern Christian High School diploma, the 
only one given in the Association’s history. 

Mr. Nawyn served 19 of the 30 years of 
Eastern Christian activity as president, cor- 
responding secretary, recording secretary 
and executive secretary. Through his ef- 
forts $250,000 was raised to pay off the debt 
on the high school. He served as editor of 
the Christian School Herald for 17 years, 
five times served as chairman of Spring Fes- 
tivals, ran the ECSA annual beefsteaks and 
was coordinator of the December annual 
dinners. He served as ECSA purchasing 
agent and was responsible for bringing open 
board meetings to Eastern Christian. He 
served as a member of the Labor Day 
Outing Committee for 30 years, the last six 
as chairman. He was in charge of the Labor 
Day Souvenir Journal for 23 years. 

Mr. Nawyn ended his services with East- 
ern Christian last August but agreed to 
remain as editor of the Herald until a re- 
placement could be found. He will also con- 
tinue as historian for Eastern Christian. 

In other educational areas, Mr. Nawyn 
served two four-year terms as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Reformed 
Bible College in Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
served as New Jersey chairman for Calvin 
College (Grand Rapids, Mich.) fund drives 
from 1963 until 1977; served on the Man- 
chester Regional High School expansion 
feasibility study committee, and was for 15 
years county reporter and educational 
editor for the Paterson News. He also at- 
tended the International Conference of 
Higher Education in Oxford, England, as a 
guest of Fairleigh Dickinson University and 
conducted seminars on Christian education 
in Denver, Colo., Chicago, Ill., and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., under the auspices of Chris- 
tian Schools International. 

In 1963 Mr. Nawyn gained the distinction 
of conducting the first press interview by 
satellite from the ITT tower in Nutley. 

Mr. Nawyn in 1966 received the first Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to be presented by 
Calvin College. In 1972 he received the 
Calvin College Leadership Award. He has 
also received the New Jersey State Free- 
holder Press Award for fair and impartial 
reporting, the Haledon Rotary Man of the 
Year Award, and the Manchester Jaycees 
Outstanding Citizen Award. 

The recipient of this year’s. award has 
been president of the Christian Recreation- 
al Assocation and the Haledon Rotary Club. 
He has served on the board of directors of 
the Paterson Boys’ Club and the Eastern 
Christian Children’s Retreat and was a 
member of the steering committee to raise 
funds to erect the Retreat building. 

Mr. Nawyn has been Confidential Aide to 
Congressman Robert A. Roe for the past 11 
years; Legislative Aide to Senator Frank X. 
Graves for the past three years; he serves as 
Public Relations Consultant at the Passaic 
County Technical and Vocational High 
School; is Administrator for the Christian 
Recreational Association; has served as As- 
sessor for the borough of Prospect Park for 
23 years and was recently also named Hous- 
ing Inspector for the borough. He also 
writes a weekly column for the Hawthorne 
Press. 

Mr. Nawyn is a member of the Passaic 
County Private Industry Council, a federal 
agency; the Congressional Nominating and 
Screening Committee for Service Academy 
appointees, and the Passaic County and the 
New Jersey Assessor’s Associations. 

Married to the former Betty Meinema, 
the Nawyns have four daughters, Marjorie 
Vande Steeg of Kalamazoo, Mich.; Beth 
Veenema of Brevard, North Carolina; Shir- 
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ley De Jong of Hudsonville, Mich., and Pat 
Imanse of Grand Rapids, Mich. They also 
have six grandchildren. The Nawyns are 
members of the Second Christian Reformed 
Church in Prospect Park. 

I appreciate the opportunity to seek 
this national recognition of Bert 
Nawyn who has not only been of ines- 
timable help to the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey but has 
devoted a lifetime of dedication and 
professional expertise in many educa- 
tional, civic, and charitable endeavors 
which have made a major contribution 
to the quality of life and way of life 
for all of our people. We do indeed 
salute a distinguished citizen, out- 
standing correspondent, historian, and 
community leader, Hon. Bert Nawyn.@ 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF HEIDI 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
are now celebrating Children’s Book 
Week, I want to draw attention to an 
important event in the history of chil- 
dren’s literature: the centennial of 
“Heidi.” 1981 will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the publication of that be- 
loved children’s classic, “Heidi.” Writ- 
ten in 1881 by Johanna Spyri, it re- 
creates the author’s memories of her 
youth in the Swiss Alps. The book 
became an immediate worldwide suc- 
cess and has been continuously in 
print in scores of languages. Adults re- 
member the story of Heidi all of their 
lives. 

It is reassuring to note that the uni- 
versal appeal of this simple story con- 
tinues today in a world characterized 
by electronic wizardry, space age tech- 
nology, frenzy, and apprehension 
about the future. The insights ex- 
plored in “Heidi” on relationships—be- 
tween the young and the old, between 
the healthy and disabled, the rever- 
ence and enjoyment of nature, friend- 
ship, and the assessment of the true 
values in life, are considerations which 
all generations must face and act 
upon. The character of Heidi, though 
representing perfection which cannot 
easily be equaled, does make one re- 
flect on all these things and leaves a 
memory, a feeling of wanting to do 
one’s best. 

“Heidi,” in addition to being a main- 
stay of young readers, has also been 
transformed into several motion pic- 
tures, the most notable version with 
Shirley Temple in 1937. To commemo- 
rate the Heidi Centennial, Hanna Bar- 
bera Productions are now planning a 
musical, animated full-length feature. 
Through this marvelous medium, an 
even greater audience will be able to 
enjoy the concept of “Heidi.” It is wel- 
come news for parents, for children, 
and for those of us who would like to 
acknowledge that there is hope in and 
for all of us.e 
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THE RISING COST OF THE M-X 
MISSILE PROGRAM 


HON. TED WEISS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, military 
spending is a rapidly growing concern 
of Congress, the press, and the Ameri- 
can public. The proposed M-X missile 
program is central to this concern, and 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the greatly increased 
projected cost of the M-X program. 

The Air Force updated inflation in- 
dices used to compute this cost in June 
1980. The figure arrived at is well 
above $100 billion. 

The current M-X design would place 
200 missiles with 10 warheads each in 
4,600 shelters, spaced so that each 
Soviet warhead could destroy only 1 
shelter. The incoming administration 
recently expressed interest in fully 
doubling the proposed M-X program 
to include 400 missiles, with compara- 
ble increases in other components of 
the program. This would further in- 
crease spending on the M-X program. 

There are several matters which 
concern me about development of the 
M-X program and about military 
spending in general. I am limiting my 
comments today to the cost of the 
M-X project in order to urge my col- 
leagues to review their stances on this 
important matter. 


Mr. Speaker, I include in my state- 
ment a report prepared by the Nation- 
al SANE Education Fund which pro- 
vides thorough information on the re- 
vised cost of the M-X missile program. 
This report, “M-X: On The Road to 
Bankruptcy,” explains where the M-X 
program money will be spent and con- 
siders events which are likely to in- 
crease total cost figures in the future. 
I recommend this report to my col- 
leagues: 

MX: On THE ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 
NEW COST FIGURES FUEL MX DEBATE 


The Air Force's previous MX cost esti- 
mate of $33.8 billion was sharply questioned 
in Congressional debate this year. A Febru- 
ary, 1980 report by the General Accounting 
Office makes special note of the fact that in- 
flation had not been factored into the offi- 
cial cost estimate. GAO's cost projections 
put MX construction and operations over a 
15-year period at $56 billion. Nearly twice 
that figure—$120 billion—was the cost pre- 
dicted by Oklahoma Senator Henry Bell- 
mon. 

In August 1980, an article in the National 
Journal reported Air Force estimates that 
inflationary pressures would push the MX 
price tag well above the previous official 
figure. According to the article, the Air 
Force calculated that construction and 
maintence of the system for 20 years would 
cost $78 billion. Researchers for the Nation- 
al SANE Education Fund subsequently in- 
quired at the Pentagon's MX Office in 
Washington, D.C. and were told by Major 
John Ellen that the “then-year” cost of the 
MX over the full 30-year life span of the 
system would be $108 billion. This $108 bil- 
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lion figure was subsequently confirmed in 
several telephone interviews. 

The $108 billion figure now admitted by 
the Air Force would amount to an average 
expenditure per taxpayer of $1,200 for this 
single weapon system. Moreover, the cost 
could go much higher. 

ADDITIONAL COSTS PUSH MX PRICE TAG ABOVE 

$108 BILLION 


The Department of Defense has a poor 
record on estimating major weapons sys- 
tems costs, according to a November, 1979 
report by the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. The study demonstrated 
that in the last ten years, cost estimates 
made at the development stage of major 
weapons systems turned out to be approxi- 
mately 50 percent below actual procurement 
costs. MX is currently at the development 
stage. 

The four major factors identified for the 
Committee as accounting for inaccurate cost 
estimates are: rate of inflation underesti- 
mated (amounting to 30 percent of cost esti- 
mate error), number of weapons decreased 
or increased (28 percent), production time- 
tables stretched out (16 percent) and 
“actual error” (12 percent). These factors 
are almost certain to affect the huge, com- 
plex MX system as well, adding significantly 
to the $108 billion figure. 

WITHOUT SALT II, MX COSTS COULD SKYROCKET 

Perhaps the largest potential cost increase 
for the MX would result from an expansion 
of the system. An enlargement beyond the 
present 4,600 shelter plan may be a necessi- 
ty if arms control agreements are not in 
force. Such expansion may already be under 
serious consideration. 

The current MX design would house 200 
missiles with 10 warheads each in 4,600 shel- 
ters, spaced so that only one shelter could 
be knocked out by each Soviet warhead. 
The size rationale is based on Air Force esti- 
mates of Soviet targetting and available 
warheads. 

Assuming that the Russians are limited to 
the 820 multiple warhead intercontinental 
ballistic missiles SALT calls for, the Air 
Force estimates that about half of the MX 
force, or 1,000 warheads, would survive a hy- 
pothetical first strike. 

The Air Force also calculates that any in- 
crease in the number of Soviet MIRVed 
ICBMs would mean fewer surviving MX’s. 
Without SALT H, such an increase would be 
likely. In order to maintain the number of 
survivable MX warheads at 1,000, a larger 
system would be required. 

Expansion was anticipated at the first an- 
nouncement of the current basing plan in 
September, 1979. Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown explained that “either at the end of 
SALT or because SALT fails,” more shelters 
and missiles could be added. Expansion is 
facilitated by the design modification an- 
nounced in May, 1980 changing the road- 
ways from loops to straight lines. By 
summer, 1980 plans to increase the 200 mis- 
siles to 314 or even 416 were reliably report- 
ed. While the 416 missile figure sounds 
high, it is comparable to the 10,000-shelter- 
system that William J. Perry, Undersecre- 
tary of Defense for Research, says can be 
completed, if necessary, by 1989. Of course, 
every size increase means a cost increase as 
well. 

The section of the SALT II agreement 
that is relevant to MX, the Protocol, expires 
December 31, 1981. The earliest timetable 
for MX does not foresee groundbreaking 
until January, 1982. Unless SALT III negoti- 
ations are underway, arms control require- 
ments seem unlikely to constrain the size of 
MX. Similarly, the fact that the ABM 
Treaty comes up for review in mid-1982 may 
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coincide with mounting pressures to renego- 
tiate the Treaty in a way that permits an 
ABM system to be added to MX. 

AN ABM FOR MX 

In addition to expansion of the MX itself, 
some military advocates urge that MX also 
be defended with an Anti-ballistic Missile 
System. Development is underway of an 
ABM system called LoAD (Low Altitude De- 
fense project) for use with MX. The LoAD 
system would add another $7 to $8 billion if 
scaled to the 200 missile MX system. Each 
MX missile would have its own ABM 
launcher, so the size of the LoAD system 
would vary directly with the size of MX. 

SCHEDULE CHANGES 

Schedule changes may account for very 
sizable MX cost increases. Land and re- 
source procurement difficulties, design and 
engineering changes, and Congressional 
limits on funding may all cause expensive 
delays. The MX timetable has already been 
set back—for example, the Milestone III En- 
vironmental Impact Statement is several 
months late. Potential lawsuits from citi- 
zens in the proposed deployment states 
could slow the project even more. 

Gaining the use of Interior Department- 
managed public lands in the Great Basin of 
Nevada-Utah is a complicated, time-consum- 
ing and politically sensitive process, requir- 
ing Congressional approval. It could easily 
take longer than the one year allowed in the 
Air Force schedule, 

Split basing—putting part of the system in 
New Mexico and Texas—introduces other 
obstacles: an additional $3 billion in costs, 
and a likely public furor over the taking of 
private ranchland. 

It has not been determined whether essen- 
tial resources like electricity, water, cement 
and other construction materials can be 
made available when needed, and there 
could also be difficulties acquiring sufficient 
numbers of engineers and managers, accord- 
ing to GAO. 

WARHEAD COSTS NOT INCLUDED 

The $108 billion price tag excludes one 
more cost category: the Department of 
Energy costs for development, acquisition, 
and maintenance of 2,000 or more MX war- 
heads. Expansion of nuclear weapons pro- 
duction over the next five years for MX, 
Trident II, Pershing, Cruise and other mis- 
siles will double current spending rates to 
nearly $25 billion over the next five years, 
the Administration estimates. Two war- 
heads are under development for MX—a 
modified Mark 12A and a large warhead. 
Current DOE cost estimates for MX war- 
heads are classified. 


OTHER COSTS—INFLATION, JOBS AND SERVICES 


MX costs must also be counted in terms of 
inflation, jobs never created and social serv- 
ices denied. 

Military production is a well-known infla- 
tion-fueler, generating dollars without a 
comparable volume of consumer or producer 
goods. The enormous expenditures required 
for MX will bid up the prices of key labor 
and resource markets in the Western states. 
Shortages in materials, especially cement, 
and in manpower, especially engineers, tech- 
nicians and skilled labor, may have effects 
beyond the region as well. 

Despite its size, MX will create relatively 
few jobs for the money. Using the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ input-output model, the 
Council on Economic Priorities has com- 
pared job creation potentials for the MX 
and five civilian alternatives. Every one of 
the alternatives generates more jobs than 


the MX, as indicated in the following table: 
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JOBS CREATED PER BILLION DOLLARS OF EXPENDITURE 
[in 1972 dollars] 


Increased pressure to cut important do- 
mestic programs is another foreseeable effect 
of MX. Even the $1.4 billion MX expendi- 
ture for this year (FY 81) outstrips these 
key social programs: $358 million for Com- 
munity Health Care Centers; $560 million 
for job Corps Programs for Youth; and $830 
million for housing for the elderly and 
handicapped. During the peak construction 
years, 1983 through 1986, MX funding 
would drain close to $10 billion per year. 


CONCLUSION 


The direct and indirect costs of the MX 
mobile missile system are staggering. MX 
expenditures will create an enormous tax 
burden, fuel inflationary pressures and 
divert precious resources from the essential 
task of rebuilding the civilian economy. The 
net result would be serious deterioration of 
our already weakened economy. 

The irony is that in the name of defense 
the U.S. is embarking on a program which 
may ultimately weaken American security. 
National strength cannot be assured 
through missiles alone. It must also include 
a healthy civilian economy, full employ- 
ment and social justice for all citizens. A 
strong America requires abandonment of 
the MX and renewed commitment to meet- 
ing human needs.e@ 


TRIBUTE TO BOARD CHAIRMAN 
ADRIAN C. FONDSE 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


èe Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 

Mr. Speaker, I would like my col- 
leagues in the House to join with me 
today in paying tribute to my friend, 
constituent, and former colleague on 
the San Joaquin County Board of Su- 
pervisors, Adrian C. Fondse. Board 
Chairman Fondse will be retiring from 
the board of supervisors at the end of 
this year, having served it most ably 
for 8 years. 

During his tenure with the board, 
Adrian served twice as vice chairman 
and is now completing his second term 
as chairman. His leadership has been 
exemplary, and his actions as a board 
member have been based upon sound 
knowledge of and sincere love for the 
area he serves. 

Born and raised in the area, Adrian 
has lived on the same ranch in Ripon 
since 1936. In 1955, he began farming 
with his brother, raising peaches and 
almonds. His personal experience has 
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provided him with a keen appreciation 
for the needs of the agricultural com- 
munity, and he has consistently ap- 
plied that knowledge to protect the 
best interests of California growers. 
He has served as chairman of the Es- 
calon Farm Bureau Center, and has 
twice served as president of the San 
Joaquin Farm Bureau Federation, of 
which he has been a director for 15 
years. His commitment to agriculture 
has also been reflected in the time he 
has devoted to a wide range of associ- 
ations, including the California Coun- 
cil of Growers, California Canners and 
Growers, and the California Almond 
Growers Association. He is a past di- 
rector of the Growers Harvesting 
Committee, and served two terms as a 
member of the Freestone Peach Asso- 
ciation State Chairman Advisory 
Council. He now serves as a member of 
the Lieutenant Governor’s Advisory 
Council to the California Agriculture 
Commission. 

Adrian’s contributions to the com- 
munity have not been limited to farm- 
ing, or even to the board of supervi- 
sors. He has been an active participant 
in the Ripon Chamber of Commerce 
and the Ripon Lions Club, of which he 
is a past vice president. Board Chair- 
man Fondse has also demonstrated his 
ability and concern on a national level, 
serving as a member of the National 
Association of Counties Welfare 
Reform Task Force and the New Co- 
alition Welfare Reform Task Force of 
Elected Officials. He has also served 
on the board of directors of the west- 
ern region district for the National As- 
sociation of Counties. 

Chairman Fondse also remains an 
active member of his church, and a de- 
voted husband and father of four chil- 
dren. In short, he is a man who exem- 
plifies the finest qualities of American 
life, and who has never failed to guide 
those around him with his responsible 
leadership. 

Adrian Fondse is an outstanding 
asset to his community, his State, and 
to the Nation. His presence on the 
board of supervisors will be sorely 
missed, but his numerous contribu- 
tions to society will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in other areas. I know that my 
colleagues will be pleased to join with 
me in recognizing the many accom- 
plishments of this fine individual, and 
in extending every best wish to him 
for continued success and fulfill- 
ment.@ 


FRANCIS HAMMOND JUNIOR 
HIGH FOOTBALL CHAMPIONS 


HON. HERBERT E. HARRIS II 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate Alexandria, Va.'s 
Francis Hammond Junior High varsity 
football team for its undefeated 
season, Coach Glen Furman and team 
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cocaptains James Biggs and Frank 
Smith led their team to success game 
after game throughout the long foot- 
ball schedule, and their abilities and 
achievements are notable. 

Competition—and the challenge to 
excel—is the engine that drives our so- 
ciety. Whether it is in athletics, or aca- 
demics, or business, or politics, or any 
other field of endeavor, the challenge 
of competition gives our society a vi- 
tality that is unequaled anywhere in 
the world. 

The young people of Francis Ham- 
mond met the challenge. This is as 
much an achievement for each individ- 
ual member of the team as it is a trib- 
ute to teamwork. 

Once again, I congratulate Coach 
Furman, the team cocaptains, and 
every member of Hammond’s superb 
varsity football team. All Alexandria 
can be proud of their success.@ 


MAX CLELAND'S VETERANS DAY 
ADDRESS 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Veterans Day, November 11, Max Cle- 
land, the head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, gave the main address at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington Cemetery. His remarks 
should be read by all Members, and I 
include them herewith: 
Veterans Day SPEECH, Max CLELAND, 
NOVEMBER 11, 1980 

Thank you very much ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Welcome to this year's Veterans Day 
Ceremonies. This will be my last ceremony 
as head of the Veterans’ Adminstration, and 
as one who has the honor of representing 
the President here at the wreath laying 
ceremony and here at the speaking thereaf- 
ter. Let me say that my heart if filled with 
gratitude for: 

All of you who really make things go in 
the area of veterans affairs in this country; 

All of you who are a part of the veterans 
service organizations network; 

All of you who are volunteers; 

All of you in the military, who make such 
ceremonies like this really special; and espe- 
cially, 

All of those 200 or more thousand VA em- 
ployees, without whom we in the Veterans’ 
Administration would not be able to do our 
job. 

Let me just say over the last four years, I 
have distilled two truths that I would like to 
leave with you. First of all, wars do not end 
when the shooting stops. They live on in the 
lives of those who are survivors and depend- 
ents of those who lost their lives in war. 

But, most of all they live on and on in the 
memories of those who have served—who 
have given their best for this country. 

That is why this Nation should never 
forget, because the veteran never forgets. So 
wars do not end when the shooting stops. 
And hopefully this kind of ceremony will 
not end until the last veteran is gone. 

Secondly, my Vietnam experience taught 
me that this country should never commit 
the troops before the Nation itself is com- 
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mitted. We must commit the nation first 
and then commit the troops. 

No veteran I ever talked to, whether he 
was a veteran of the Spanish-American War 
or World War I, or World War II, or Korea, 
or Vietnam ever wanted to be considered 
more or less than a veteran. 

He wanted and she wanted that dignity 
and that honor and that respect, nothing 
more, nothing less. That’s what the country 
ought to be about. 

Wars do not end when the shooting stops; 
and the Nation should commit itself first, 
and then the troops. All we want to be is 
veterans, not victims. 

We want to be veterans of national serv- 
ice, not victims of an international traffic 
accident. That is the meaning of a ceremony 
like we have today. We are veterans—we are 
veterans of national service, not some freaks 
of a historic accident. 

Most of us served in the military, not nec- 
essarily because it was the greatest thing to 
do at the time, but because we thought it 
was the thing we ought to do at the time. 
And that nobility of purpose deserves to be 
honored in a ceremony like today. So, please 
remember there two things, commit the 
nation first and then the troops, and then 
when the troops come home they won't 
have to worry about whether or not they 
have the honor and respect due to them. 
And, remember that this nation holds an 
obligation to those for whom the war is 
never over—because the veteran never for- 
gets. 

I came across a theme that seemed to ar- 
ticulate these two points. It was not written 
recently. It was written over 2,000 years ago 
by a Greek historian who wrote of the war 
of his generation and the veterans who per- 
ished and the veterans who came home. 

These words: 

“The sacrifice which they collectively 
made was individually repaid to them—for 
they received again, each one for himself, a 
praise which grows not old. And the noblest 
of all sepulchres, I speak not of that in 
which their remains are laid, but of that in 
which their glory survives, and is pro- 
claimed always and on every fitting occasion 
both in word and deed. 

“For the whole Earth is the supulchre of 
famous men. Not only are they commemo- 
rated by columns and inscriptions in their 
own country, but in foreign lands there 
dwells also an unwritten memorial of 
them—graven not on stone, but in the 
hearts of men.” 

Thank you very much and God bless 
you.e 


WORLD SURVIVAL 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
global struggle over limited and un- 
equal resources is a key to the deepen- 
ing turmoil that exists in the world 
today. At the heart of the struggle is a 
fight over the redistribution of re- 
sources and power among the nations 
and peoples of the world, particularly 
between the industrial powers and the 
so-called developing nations of the 
Third World. 

In a penetrating series of articles 
that first appeared in the New Yorker 
Magazine and later was published in 
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the Lean Years, Richard J. Barnet 
critically examines the distribution of 
human and material resources—and 
needs—throughout the world. He 
zeroes in on the major questions of 
policy for the coming decades. How 
and where will the developing nations 
find the financial means for their own 
development? How will scarce energy 
be allocated among nations, and will 
the industrialized world curb its own 
consumption to allow the other na- 
tions to develop? On what terms will 
the industrial powers and their lend- 
ing institutions finance the develop- 
ment of Third-World nations? What 
kinds of economic planning mecha- 
nisms can possibly avert a world crisis? 
What are the consequences of choos- 
ing systems of private industrial plan- 
ning over public and democratic plan- 
ning? 

Richard J. Barnet is currently a 
senior fellow at the Institute for 
Policy Studies in Washington, a liberal 
think tank that he helped found. He is 
the author of numerous works, includ- 
ing Global Reach, the Roots of War, 
and the Giants. The excerpts from the 
New Yorker series, that follow, ap- 
peared in the April 7, 1980 issue: 

The vast struggle that stretches across the 
world—from the Sandinistas’ fight against 
Somoza in Nicaragua to the liberation move- 
ments of Africa—is a fight for redistribution 
of power and resources. Between nations 
and within nations, the awareness of scarci- 
ty leads to naked class war. The pressure for 
a more equitable distribution of world re- 
sources is intensifying, and so is resistance 
to that pressure. The costs of class warfare 
are enormous for all sides. The rich resist 
so-called transfer payments of wealth when 
they are obvious—unemployment benefits, 
welfare checks, commodity price supports 
for poor countries—but fail to see other 
ways in which, in a world of permanent 
class struggle, the costs of maintaining is- 
lands of affluence are escalating. Support- 
ing the military and the police imposes a 
steady drain on money, oil, copper, manga- 
nese, cobalt, and other resources. The de- 
fense of privilege now requires a style of life 
which robs it of its pleasures. Double locks, 
armed guards, and a justifiable fear of kid- 
napping and assassination are the rewards 
of achievement almost everywhere. More- 
over, the poor extract public money in all 
sorts of hidden ways. In Washington, D.C., 
for example, the abandonment by public au- 
thorities of the “unproductive” poor has 
spawned a large population of isolated and 
demoralized teen-age girls with no role in 
society except to produce babies who might 
love them and make them feel important. 
These thirteen- and fourteen-year-old moth- 
ers are giving the nation’s capital the dis- 
tinction of having one of the highest infant- 
mortality rates in the industrial world. Pre- 
mature babies born to poorly nourished 
mothers can extract from society far more 
money than decent education, prenatal 
care, or job opportunities for those mothers 
would have cost; it is routine to spend more 
than a hundred thousand dollars in the 
weeks of elaborate care needed to keep a 
small baby alive. One of the meanings of 
“interdependence” is that it is hard to aban- 
don people without paying for it. 

On a global scale, there is no necessary 
searcity of resources. Theoretically, there 
are ample resources in the world to support 
a decent life for the predicted global popula- 
tion of the year 2000, though not to support 
lopsided opulence or continued ecological 
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plunder. Yet scarcity is real, because the 
control of resource systems is arranged in 
such a way that much of the world does not 
have enough. For those without adequate 
jobs or money—and that is close to a quar- 
ter of the world population—the market is 
almost irrelevant. Companies and countries 
that control resources worry more about 
short-term glut than about long-term scarc- 
ity. In the interests of maintaining their 
hold on the elements of civilization, compa- 
nies delay the development of new resources 
and divert old resources not to where they’ 
are most needed but to where the highest 
profits can be expected. 

The choices seem clear. If the present 
planning system continues in effect, the 
result will be growing scarcity, bringing 
severe social dislocation in the industrial 
world and starvation and mass unemploy- 
ment everywhere else. Against this back- 
ground of social disorder, the arms race is 
likely to produce a nuclear war. The alter- 
native is to recognize that peace and pros- 
perity for all require a new planning system, 
operating on different incentives and rooted 
in a set of survival values that fit this age 
rather than the age of capitalist accumula- 
tion from which we have just emerged. In- 
stantaneous, revolutionary transformation 
of the world order is out of the question, 
but rapid evolution of a survival strategy is 
possible. 

The first principle on which the evolution 
of a survival strategy could be based is that 
every person born has political and econom- 
ic rights and a vested right to a decent mini- 
mal share of world resources. The explicit 
purpose of the global resource systems is to 
serve the world population, and that should 
mean everybody on earth. There is no alter- 
native to making human rights truly univer- 
sal, for there is no middle position that per- 
mits dividing humanity into superior races 
and inferior races, productive individuals 
and non-productive individuals, the lucky 
and the unlucky. 

The second principle underlying the evo- 
lution of a survival strategy is that commu- 
nities must be protected. This requires shift- 
ing our definition of economic health from 
one that emphasizes the “balance” of the 
world economy or the national economy to 
one that insists that the communities where 
people actually live be in balance, and not 
be mere appendages of distant economies 
beyond their control. Economists and the 
government officials who listen to econo- 
mists usually measure progress by such ag- 
gregate indicators as the volume of world 
trade, the rise in the gross national product, 
and the improvement of per-capita income. 
It is assumed that if the United States as an 
economic unit is doing well, prosperity will 
automatically trickle down to Youngstown, 
Detroit, and Salina, Kansas. But. we know 
that this is not so, and because it is not so 
the political stability of governments is 
strained. 

Interdependence of one sort or another is 
unavoidable in the contemporary world, but 
the modes of interdependence are the prod- 
ucts of one sort of planning or another. A 
rational planning system should start with 
the goal of community health—physical, 
economic, and spiritual. (Whether for plan- 
ning purposes the relevant community is a 
neighborhood or a city or a consortium of 
population centers depends upon the local 
circumstances.) The purpose of planning 
should be to enable a given population to 
develop a balanced and secure economy 
within which to achieve the quality of life 
the people want. The idea that certain 
cities, regions, or countries must be aban- 
doned for the greater good of the world 
economy is unacceptable. The goal ought to 
be maximum self-reliance for those commu- 
nities large enough to survive economically 
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and small enough to accommodate some 
form of face-to-face politics. Autarky is nei- 
ther possible nor desirable; however, the 
present economic arrangement results in a 
drain of resources for many cities in the 
United States and for virtually all Third 
World countries. To develop new modes of 
interdependence, communities may find it 
necessary in many cases to disengage suffi- 
ciently from the world economy or the na- 
tional economy to change the terms of 
future integration. 

To increase the self-reliance of local 
economies—within the United States and 
within the rest of the world economy—it 
will be necessary to change trade policies 
that preserve inequalities. Proposals for “a 
new international economic order” put 
forth by Third World countries represent a 
modest effort to do this, and the theory 
behind them ought to be embraced, in the 
interests of world stability. Within the 
United States, this kind of effort to protect 
the integrity of local economies and to re- 
store the power of such communities to plan 
their own future should be encouraged. Lo- 
cally raised tax money should be used to de- 
velop community-based energy systems, de- 
velopment banks, and other institutions to 
revitalize local economies. Our national 
policy should be designed to enable commu- 
nities to undertake a variety of such initia- 
tives. 

In the United States, we could start by re- 
defining ‘‘national security” to make the se- 
curity of local communities a prime national 
goal. The safety of nuclear plants, mines, 
and factories, for example, should be the re- 
sponsibility of local residents. They have a 
much greater incentive to avoid an accident 
than either the collection of executives 
halfway across the country who represent 
the “owner” or the corps of Washington- 
based inspectors from the regulatory agen- 
cies. Individuals derive their sense of per- 
sonal security in large measure from the se- 
curity that their city or town can provide. 
National security has little meaning if the 
local economy cannot provide jobs, if food, 
shelter, energy, health care, and transporta- 
tion are not available at prices people can 
afford, and if people are afraid to walk the 
streets. Local communities can no longer be 
at the mercy of distant boards of directors 
who decide when to move in and when to 
move out. Companies must be required to 
give notice of their movements, to negotiate 
the terms under which they leave, to bear a 
fair part of the cost of the dislocation they 
have caused. When a company decides to 
leave, the city could be made eligible for 
federal funds with which to buy the facility 
and convert it into an enterprise that can 
employ its citizens and finance essential 
public services. 

The key to democratic planning is demo- 
cratic control of capital. If the capital in the 
hands of multinational corporations and 
banks is flowing to the international money 
markets instead of to such priority invest- 
ments as solar energy and low-cost housing, 
greater public control is necessary to create 
new markets. The self-serving system of pri- 
vate planning and public anarchy could be 
replaced by mechanisms for gaining better 
public control of the capital resources of the 
nation. This can be done within a democrat- 
ic political system and a truly mixed econo- 
my, in which a variety of forms of public 
governance of resources coexist with a 
strongly competitive free market. _ 

The trouble with present planning sys- 
tems, public and private, is that accountabil- 
ity is weak. The private planning systems of 
the global corporations operate on a set of 
narrow incentives that frustrate such sensi- 
ble public policies as full employment, envi- 
ronmental protection, and price stability. 
Public planning is Olympian and confused, 
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because there is no clear consensus on social 
values or political priorities. To accomplish 
anything, explicit choices must be made, 
but these choices can be made effectively 
only with the active participation of the 
people most directly involved. This, and not 
the nostalgia for small-town times gone for- 
ever, is the reason that a devolution of polit- 
ical power to local communities is a political 
necessity. The power to plan locally is a pre- 
condition for a sensible integration of cities, 
regions, and countries into the world econo- 
my, because the process of establishing pri- 
orities, of deciding what should be pro- 
duced, of envisioning a decent physical envi- 
ronment can take place only on a human 
scale. 

Whether the redistribution of power—the 
precondition of the redistribution of re- 
sources—can occur without a huge increase 
in revolutionary warfare is dubious. Yet the 
prospects of such warfare are so horrendous 
that there is a strong interest, shared by the 
powerful and the powerless, to navigate the 
transition to a new international order by 
less violent, more evolutionary strategies. 
One such strategy involves the development 
of new forms of popular participation, ap- 
propriate to different cultural traditions 
and different economic and political sys- 
tems. The eighteenth-century political 
structures in the United States, the old- 
fashioned parliamentary democracies of 
Europe, and the one-party state are all inad- 
equate for democratic resource planning. 
The process of developing new institutions 
is a long one, and it takes different shapes 
in different societies. Nevertheless, the 
process can evolve from a world consensus 
that political participation is not only a fun- 
damental human right but one that is indis- 
solubly connected to the achievement of 
basic economic rights. 

The choice is more democracy or much 
less. The effective participation of people in 
making the decisions that most directly 
affect them is the precondition for econom- 
ic, political, and spiritual liberation. Until 
people can play a direct role in shaping 
their own physical and economic environ- 
ment, they are not fully alive. When masses 
of people come to see themselves either as 
extensions of machines for making things 
they can never have or as surplus popula- 
tion, they lose the incentive to create. They 
lose, and the world loses, immense re- 
sources—imagination, creativity, power, and 
love. There are stories from many parts of 
the world that corroborate one simple idea. 
Where peasants in Latin America have been 
able to organize farms in such a way that 
they can control what is grown, how it is 
grown, and how it is shared, productivity in- 
creases and many of the pathologies associ- 
ated with “development” disappear. When— 
as is already happening in industries in Yu- 
goslavia, China, and even the United 
States—workers share not only in the pro- 
ceeds of the assembly line but also in the 
decisions concerning its operation and, ulti- 
mately, what is produced, the alienation 
that now threatens productivity in every in- 
dustrial country begins to dissolve, and the 
passion for living returns. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
THE REPUBLIC OF KIRIBATI 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1980 
è Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 


uary 24, 1980, President Carter sent to 
the Senate a “Treaty of Friendship” 
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with the Republic of Kiribati, former- 
ly the Gilbert Islands. The treaty has 
not been approved by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and will re- 
ceive no action this year. However, in 
light of the question of the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the House of 
Representatives to pass on the cession 
of any U.S. territory, I submit for the 
Recorp the following article on the 
treaty by Mr. Mark Seidenberg of Los 
Angeles, who entertains a longstand- 
ing interest in U.S. affairs in the 
South Pacific. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP WITH THE REPUBLIC 
or KIRIBATI 


On January 24, 1980, President Carter 
transmitted an inchoate "Treaty of ‘Friend- 
ship’ with the Republic of Kiribati [Execu- 
tive A, 96th Congress, 2d Session?” to the 
U.S. Senate, where it was “read for the first 
time and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.” 

The essence of this inchoate treaty is to 
cede 14 U.S. sovereign Pacific Atolls to the 
pro-Soviet government of the so-called “Re- 
public of Kiribati (formerly Gilbert Is- 
lands), without the approval of the House of 
Representatives as required by Art. IV, §3, 
Cl. 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States. Each of these atolls has an economic 
zone with a radius of 200 miles (totaling 
almost 2 million square miles of ocean) rich 
in tuna and magnesium nodules. 

The so-called “Republic of Kiribati” is 
known all over the Pacific as the most ty- 
rannical regime in Oceania. Since its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain, the anti- 
American and pro-Soviet junta now in con- 
trol of Kiribati has usurped control of 
Ocean Island and has been subjugating 
the pro-American Banaba Islanders. Mr. 
Tabai (President of Kiribati) announced last 
year that “{ilf the Russians come [to the 
Gilberts] we would talk to them and not 
send them away." Fifth columnists in the 
U.S. Department of State and other depart- 
ments of the United States Government 
have been lobbying members of the U.S. 
Senate in support of this cession treaty. 

Both Secretary of State Vance and Gover- 
nor Coleman of American Samoa have been 
leaving the erroneous impression with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the U.S. Senate that the U.S. Govern- 
ment did not advance its claims of sover- 
eignty to the following 14 atolls until 1939, 
i.e., they are trying to leave a false impres- 
sion with these Senators that the U.S. claim 
is very weak historically in order to get this 
“Treaty of Friendship” out of that Senate 
Committee by placing these atolls histories 
in “memory holes’ [G. Orwell, 1984]: 
Birnie, Canton, Caroline, Christmas, Ender- 
bury, Flint, Gardner, Hull, McKean, 
Malden, Phoenix, Starbuck, Sydney, and 
Vostock. The fact is all these islands have 
been claimed by the United States since the 
mid-1800’s. 

Christmas Atoll, the largest of these 14 is- 
lands, has a similar historic American con- 
nection with the other 13 atolls. [Because of 
space considerations in this article, I will 
limit my discussion to Christmas Atoll as an 
example of the American claims to those 14 
islands of American Polynesia.) Christmas 
Island (largest coral atoll in the world) with 
an area of 234 square miles (over ten times 
the size of Manhattan Island in New York 
City) has been American owned since 1825. 
The U.S. Government acquired sovereignty 
over Christmas in the following manner and 
not in 1939 as the Department of State 
would want people to believe: 
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First. Captain John Stetson of New 
Haven, Connecticut, landed on Christmas 
Atoll from the American ship Equartor on 
February 15, 1825. Finding it not occupied 
he claimed the island for himself. 

Second. By a quit-claim deed of assign- 
ment, dated May 11, 1857, John Stetson and 
his wife sold Christmas Atoll to Alfred G. 
Benson of Brooklyn, New York. On the 
same date Alfred G. Benson empowered 
Captain J. L. Pendleton, Master of the ship 
John Marshall, of New York, to take posses- 
sion of the island, which was accordingly 
done on the 20th of June 1858, in the name 
of, and on behalf of, Alfred G. Benson, and 
his associates, in full conformity with the 
Guano Islands Act of August 16, 1856 (48 
U.S.C. 1411-1419). 

Third. By deed dated May 13, 1857, from 
Alfred G. Benson, aforesaid, to George W. 
Benson of Brooklyn, granting all of his 
rights, title, and interest therein, conveyed 
to him from John Stetson and wife. 

Fourth. By deed dated November 24, 1858, 
from George W. Benson, aforementioned, to 
the United States Guano Company, of the 
City, County, and State of New York, con- 
veying all of his right, title, and interest in 
said discoveries, ceded to him by deed from 
Alfred G. Benson. On November 25, 1858 
the above two Bensons and seven others or- 
ganized the United States Guano Company 
as a New York Corporation, pursuant to and 
in conformity with the act of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York passed on the 
fifteenth day of April 1857, entitled: “An Act 
to authorize the formation of corporations 
for the purpose of mining, importing and 
exporting guano and other fertilizers.” 

Fifth. The United States Guano Company 
gave an approved bond in accordance with 
the requirements of the Guano Islands Act 
(48 U.S.C. 1411-1419) and U.S. Secretary of 
State Lewis Case issued a certificate to the 
United States Guano Company for Christ- 
mas Atoll on December 29, 1859. 

Sixth. On July 20, 1872, Commander Rich- 
ard W. Meade, U.S.N., of the U.S.S. Narra- 
gansett, formally annexed Christmas Atoll 
for the Government of the United States of 
America. 

Seventh. Great Britain tacitly admitted 
United States sovereignty to Christmas 
Atoll in correspondence with the United 
States State Department as late as 1872. 

Eighth. Ever since the United States Gov- 
ernment formally annexed Christmas Atoll 
on July 20, 1872, it has been constantly pub- 
lishing documents which have included 
Christmas Atoll as an island belonging to 
the government of the United States. 

This give away treaty must be stopped in 
the United States Senate. Write and tele- 
graph your Senators today and ask them to 
vote “No” on the “Treaty of Friendship 
with the Republic of Kiribati [Executive A. 
96th Congress, 2d Session].” 

This treaty will be first heard in the Sub- 
committee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate and then by the full Committee 
on Foreign Relations.@ 


FREEDOM FOR VIKTOR 
BRAILOVSKY 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I again ad- 
dress the House today with a matter 
of utmost urgency—the continuing 
persecution and incarceration of 
prominent Soviet Jews whose only 
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crime appears to be their wish to live 
in freedom in Israel. 

In an action of great boldness, the 
Soviet Union has jailed a leading 
Jewish scientist, Viktor Brailovsky, on 
the eve of the Madrid Conference. It is 
an insult to the free world and the 
cause” of human rights that Dr. Brai- 
lovsky has been arrested for leading 
an appeal to Soviet President Brezh- 
nev for the granting of exit visas to 
over. 230 refuseniks. After 8 years of 
attempting to leave the Soviet Union, 
Dr. Brailovsky now finds himself not 
only behind bars, but facing up to 3 
years in a labor camp. I urge my col- 
leagues to express their outrage to 
Soviet leaders and to join me in in- 
forming the State Department that 
this matter should be brought up di- 
rectly at the Madrid Conference. 

Since his first visa application in 
1972, Viktor Brailovsky has been a 
leader of the Moscow Seminar of 
Jewish Scientists. Holding seminars 
every Sunday in his home for these 
scientists, Dr. Brailovsky was able to 
keep those individuals who had lost 
their professional status informed 
about advancements and achievements 
in science. These seminars continued 
despite the confiscation by Soviet au- 
thorities in 1978 of papers and materi- 
als relating to the seminars. Dr. Brai- 
lovsky’s arrest will sharply curtail the 
seminar’s vital activities, 

As the editor of the underground 
magazine, Jews in the U.S.S.R., Dr. 
Brailovsky published Jewish poetry, 
studies of Jewish Soviet history, and 
excerpts from Western Jewish books 
and articles. After his arrest and re- 
lease in April of 1980 on charges relat- 
ing to the magazine, Dr. Brailovsky 
has remained under investigation. His 
arrest on November 13 apparently was 
in connection with his work in this 
area as well as his direct protest to 
Chairman Brezhnev. 

Mr. Speaker, I will continue to help 
lead the fight against oppression in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet Jews cannot 
endure their present circumstances 
forever. They continue to demonstrate 
extraordinary courage in the face of 
overwhelming difficulties. The current 
Madrid Conference presents the 
United States with a first-hand oppor- 
tunity to let the world know of our 
concern not only for Viktor Brai- 
lovsky, but also for the thousands of 
others who suffer in Soviet prison 
camps, face job reprisals and profes- 
sional disgrace, and are forced to live 
away from their promised, cherished 
land of Israel. I believe we should all 
join in this effort to free Viktor Brai- 
lovsky and expand our vigilant work 
on behalf of Soviet Jews.e 


DEATH WITH DIGNITY 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years Congress has held discus- 
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sions, hearings and debates concerning 
the beginning of human life. Yet it is 
equally important to focus our atten- 
tion on issues associated with the ter- 
mination of life, especially those who 
suffer in constant pain. This was the 
topic of discussion recently before the 
Capitol Hill First Friday Club. The 
Rev. John F. X. Sheehan, S.J., profes- 
sor of theology at Marquette Universi- 
ty in Milwaukee, spoke to the group 
about the current attitudes on pain, 
death and dying. This discussion was 
an adaptation of a recent article of 
Rev. Sheehan’s that appeared in The 
Journal of Drug Issues. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment has al- 
ready held hearings on H.R. 7334 
which addresses this issue. H.R. 7334 
would authorize therapeutic use of 
heroin for those suffering from intrac- 
table pain. In addition, the National 
Institutes of Health, through an Inter- 
agency Committee on New Therapies 
for Pain and Discomfort, is conducting 
work and studies regarding pain, death 
and dying. 

Therefore, I am pleased to take this 
opportunity to share the words of 
Father Sheehan with our colleagues: 


Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Guests: 

Thank you for the opportunity to address 
this gathering. 

I have taken as my topic, “Theological Re- 
flections on Pain” and I intend to speak 
briefly. 

As part of a broad overview, I would like 
to show what I believe to be a sober reading 
of the Christian attitude toward pain and will 
then conclude with notes on some recent re- 
marks by Pope John Paul II on the topic. 

I am prepared to answer any questions at 
the end of the talk on related topics which 
certainly include the subjects of euthanasia 
and a variety of means to help the terminal- 
ly ill. 

Let me state a thesis with the greatest 
brevity. 

Mainstream Christianity is not particular- 
ly in favor of pain. It sees it sometimes as a 
partial good that leads to a better end but 
pain is to be avoided unless it clearly leads 
to a better end. 

I think that there are few contemporary 
Roman Catholic theologians who would dis- 
agree with this thesis. Yet, frequently in the 
history of theology there is an enormous 
gap between what is being taught by the 
most prudent of theologians and what is 
being perceived by a large body of religious 
and non-religious observers. 

This is unfortunately the case here. It is 
my judgment that many American public 
attitudes toward death and dying are col- 
ored by the vague perception that Chris- 
tianity is somehow or another in favor of 
pain. 

Let us examine that vague perception. We 
must. For if the unreflected life is not worth 
living then the unexamined religious life 
can be positively mischievous. 

Let us begin almost at the beginning * * * 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew, Chapter 25, 
there is an arresting picture of the view 
which an early Christian community had of 
the end of days. The just, standing before 
the Lord, are pleased, but puzzled. He is tell- 
ing them that they are worthy to enter the 
kingdom because they had found him sick 
and naked and hungry and in prison, and 
they ministered to him. But the just protest 
that never had they found him sick or 
naked or hungry or in prison and how could 
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this be? And the Lord tells them, “So did 
you find my ‘least brethren’ and in minister- 
ing to them, you have ministered to me.” 

Careful study of these passages makes it 
clear that an accurate rendition could be 
“you found me in pain and you ministered 
to me.” 

The expression “least brethren” hoi adelo- 
phoi elachistoi is an attempt by the New 
Testament to translate the expression 
anawim of the Hebrew scriptures. This 
phrase refers to the “little people” of soci- 
ety: the weak, the sick, the powerless, the 
abandoned. The school of St. Matthew in- 
sists as do the Hebrew scriptures that it is in 
ministering to them, first of all, that we are 
in a position to minister to God. 

It is my deep conviction that the terminal- 
ly ill are, among the anawim of modern 
American society, and it follows that that 
society which sees itself in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition should so minister to the 
Lord. 

The most recent teaching of Pope John 
Paul II is interesting in this regard. The 
present Holy Father is perceived as “the- 
ologically conservative” as this description 
is commonly understood. Moreover, most of 
what he writes on the subjects of death and 
dying places him in direct line with Pope 
Pius XII who was also so perceived. There is 
nothing in the statements of these two reli- 
gious leaders that goes counter to the most 
militant treatments of pain in the terminal- 
ly ill. 

All that is forbidden is the direct taking of 
human life. 

If this is so and has been so, why is the 
papal teaching so often misperceived? I 
think that the Popes suffer the same prob- 
lem as the rest of us schoolteachers. we ex- 
aggerate in order to make one point and the 
average students (by definition the major- 
ity) lose a point that the teacher thought 
already to have been clearly made. 

The point that the popes wanted to stress 
is that the intentional taking of life as a 
means of pain control is wrong. What got 
lost is the notion that the human good of 
controlling pain may be pursued and that 
even the taking of human life—when it is 
not one’s actual intention—is an acceptable 
outcome in the pursuit of alleviating pain. 

Let us discuss the notion of the “double 
effect” for a moment * * * 

The principle states that a double effect 
may result from the placing of a single act. 
One aspect of this act is good and intended. 
The other is bad and not intended. One may 
place the act intending the good even if the 
bad is seen as likely to follow. This is moral- 
ly acceptable as long as the good effect does 
not proceed directly from the bad and does 
not depend on the bad effect's occurring. 

For example, a mother in a burning build- 
ing may throw an infant from a high story 
in the hope that he may escape the flames. 
If by some happenstance, the infant does 
not die, he has still escaped the flames. The 
escape then did not flow from a second and 
evil consequence. But, the mother may not 
shoot the child. This would bring escape 
only as the consequence of an evil effect. If 
by some chance, the bullet glanced off, the 
infant would have won no escape from the 
flames. 

It seems to me that the medication can be 
used to control pain even at the possible 
cost of shortening life. The goal is the con- 
trol of pain. The second consequence may 
be the shortening of life. 

There is today before the American con- 
science a question that is at least mildly 
analogous. It has to do with choices in the 
matter of perceived needs of the dying pa- 
tient and the good of society as a whole. 
Those who favor the legalisation of heroin 
for the terminally ill, for example, see the 
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directly resulting benefit to the patient to 
be of paramount importance. There are side 
effects that may be of detriment to society. 
(Although this is by no means clear.) Postu- 
lating for the moment the worst possible 
seenario of added problems for society, 
these are relatively unimportant for a vari- 
ety of reasons. On the most theoretical level 
I could live with any of them as the second 
and unintended result of a double effect. 

Some may find the teaching of the double 
effect theory (especially in such a case as 
the burning building) to be unattractive. It 
is true that the reasoning is both “rabbini- 
cal” and “casuistic.” I find neither of these 
to be “dirty words.” The goal of both sys- 
tems is to reach solutions to human prob- 
lems by establishing some means of moral 
guidance. This is what the principle of the 
double effect attempts to do in a religious 
and moral tradition that seeks to sustain 
and promote human life wherever possible. 
An unreflective mentality may reach the 
same practical conclusion, but at the cost of 
creating further human problems. 

The most recent pronouncement of Pope 
John Paul II says nothing to contradict 
what we have said here. He expresses his 
concern for the dying and repeats the teach- 
ing of Pius XII. He underlines the sacred- 
ness of human life but then goes on to note 
that there is no need to prolong the agony 
of dying if the prolongation serves no pur- 
pose. 

It is true that he does note that there may 
be “some” who will feel the call most spe- 
cially to join themselves to the suffering 
Lord and so to cooperate with Him in His 
redeeming work. Christianity has always 
left room for the “higher ethic" to which in- 
dividual members may be called. 

In any event, in my judgment, Pope John 
II writes nothing to contradict what I am 
saying here. 

Finally, to put it slightly differently * * * 
there is a valid distinction between prolong- 
ing life and prolonging the process of dying. 
For those of us who maintain that humans 
hold life in stewardship for the Lord, a pro- 
longed period of intense pain might be seen 
to be of obligation if a significant prolonga- 
tion of life might result. There is clearly no 
such obligation (from the principle of stew- 
ardship) when all that is being maintained 
is a lengthened procedure of dying involving 
less and less truly human activity. 

This talk has been deliberately short that 
we may have ample time for the offering of 
questions. In the talk, I have basically 
stated these. Given time, I think that I 
could prove any of them. 

Thank you.e 


THE EXPLOITATION OF 
NAMIBIA 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, Nami- 
bia, a black African nation of 1.3 mil- 
lion persons, has been fighting for its 
independence from South Africa for 
the past 60 years. It is the world’s 
third largest producer of gem dia- 
monds, and also a leading producer of 
uranium. Because of its vast mineral 
wealth, Namibia also has fallen under 
the domination of European and 
American multinational corporations 
which, according to a recent article by 
Dr. A. W. Singham in the Nation—Oc- 
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tober 18, 1980—are relentlessly ex- 
ploiting the country’s resources and 
working behind the scenes to thwart 
its independence drive. 

For 60 years the people of Namibia 
have been promised independence, 
first by the League of Nations and 
later by the United Nations. In 1966 
and, again, in 1976, the U.N. voted to 
end South Africa rule and ordered 
preparations to be made for free elec- 
tions. South Africa has ignored the 
U.N. mandate and now is engaged in 
armed struggle with Namibian nation- 
alist groups, principally the South 
West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO). 

Dr. Singham’s article, that follows, 
reviews the current situation in Nami- 
bia and the two-front struggle with 
South Africa and the multinational 
corporations in its struggle for inde- 
pendence. Dr. Singham, formerly pro- 
fessor of political science at Howard 
University, is now teaching at Brook- 
lyn College and a consultant to U.N. 
agencies. 

The article follows: 

URANIUM COLONY: THE ILLEGAL 
EXPLOITATION OF NAMIBIA 
(By A. W. Singham) 

Namibia possesses a considerable nest egg 
in the form of mineral wealth which could 
have given it a solid start in life as an inde- 
pendent nation. Instead, these riches—ura- 
nium primarily, but also diamonds, zinc, 
copper and possibly oil—have made South 
Africa all the more determined to continue 
its illegal possession. For Namibia has 
become a target of exploitation by some of 
the world’s largest transnational corpora- 
tions, contrary to specific prohibitions in a 
United Nations decree. In collusion with 
South Africa, and with the tacit blessing of 
their own governments, these multination- 
als are preventing Namibia from fulfilling 
the independent destiny envisioned for it by 
the United Nations. 

The intransigence of South Africa has 
been abundantly clear in the delaying tac- 
tics it has employed to forestall free elec- 
tions in Namibia and gain legitimacy for its 
own puppet regime. It was most recently 
evinced in a letter dated August 29 from 
Pieter Willem Botha, South African Prime 
Minister, to U.N. Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim, informing him in no uncertain 
terms that South Africa would not allow the 
United Nations to supervise elections in Na- 
mibia and seriously questioning the integri- 
ty of the Secretary General and the entire 
United Nations family. The South African 
Prime Minister was possibly buoyed by the 
statement of a Ronald Reagan adviser in 
Pretoria recently that a Reagan administra- 
tion would adopt a new policy toward the 
republic. South Africa is banking its hopes 
on the possible election of Reagan in the 
United States and the continuing support of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher in Brit- 
ain to underwrite the continuity of its 
apartheid regime and its domination of Na- 
mibia. Botha’s letter should destroy any il- 
lusions the Western nations have that 
South African policy can be changed 
through their good offices. 

The scope of foreign mining operations in 
Namibia is especially alarming because of 
the brazen violation of United Nations 
decree No. 1 for the Protection of the Natu- 
ral Resources of Namibia, which was adopt- 
ed by the Council for Namibia on Septem- 
ber 27, 1974, and by the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 13, 1974. 
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The decree forbids persons or corporations 
to “take, extract, mine, process, refine, use, 
sell, export, or distribute any natural re- 
source, whether animal or mineral, situated 
or found to be situated within the territorial 
limits of Namibia” without the consent of 
the U.N. Council for Namibia, on pain of 
“seizure and forfeiture” by the council or its 
representative. 

Namibia, it should be recalled, has been 
the responsibility of the international com- 
munity for the past sixty years, ever since 
the League of Nations, in May 1919, ordered 
South Africa to protect the territory and 
prepare its people for independence. South 
Africa flouted this mandate, and in October 
1966 the U.N. General Assembly passed a 
resolution terminating South Africa's con- 
trol and appointed a Council for Namibia to 
administer the area until independence. 
After thirteen years, this council is still not 
recognized by South Africa, which contin- 
ues to defy openly the decision of the world 
community. The General Assembly eventu- 
ally recognized the organization known as 
SWAPO (South West African People’s Or- 
ganization) as the legitimate and authorita- 
tive spokesman for the Namibian people 
and insisted that South Africa negotiate 
with it. The Security Council also author- 
ized the Secretary General to establish an 
elaborate machinery to hold elections in 
that territory. But South Africa conducted 
fraudulent elections whose results have 
never been accepted by the international 
community. 

Testimony before the Council for Namibia 
this summer provided further insights into 
the real motives of South Africa and other 
Western powers. It was revealed that Nami- 
bia’s economy is now dominated by white, 
foreign-owned interests, based largely in 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, West Germany, the 
Netherlands and Canada. They are involved 
in the exploitation of its natural resources, 
especially in the mining of mineral deposits. 
Experts from around the world documented 
the enormous scope of uranium mining. The 
territory holds some of the largest uranium 
reserves in the world, which, if fully devel- 
oped, would make Namibia the third largest 
producer of uranium, after the United 
States and Canada. Namibian uranium is 
being extracted, processed, transported and 
sold, in violation of U.N. Decree No. 1, by 
transnational corporations with the support 
of their respective governments and the col- 
lusion of the government of South Africa. 
The main uranium mine in Namibia is oper- 
ated by Rossing Uranium Ltd. Last year, it 
nearly reached its full production capacity 
of 4,535 metric tons of uranium oxide per 
annum. 

The rights to develop the Rossing mine 
were acquired by the British-based transna- 
tional Rio Tinto Zine (see following article). 
Rio Tinto Zinc now owns almost half the 
mine, which in 1979 earned nearly $200 mil- 
lion from exports of uranium oxide. Other 
large shares in the mine are held by a Cana- 
dian subsidiary of Rio Tinto Zinc, Rio 
Algom, and a French subsidiary, Total. In 
addition, the largely South African Anglo- 
American Corporation, America’s Union 
Carbide and West Germany’s Urangesell- 
schaft have been involved in extensive pro- 
specting for uranium in Namibia. Other 
transnationals have invested in South Afri- 
ca’s electrical and technical industries, 
which utilize Namibian uranium. For exam- 
ple, Allis-Chalmers, which helped to develop 
the Oak Ridge reactor, is the major contrac- 
tor for the construction of the first nuclear 
reactor for the South African Fundamental 
Research Reactor. U.S. Steel and Gulf Oil, 
along with West Germany’s STEAG and 
Siemens and France’s conglomerate, Frama- 
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tome have sold technology and component 
parts necessary for nuclear processing to 
South Africa, Many of these same countries 
have rhetorically dissociated themselves 
from the apartheid regime of South Africa 
and have spoken out against nuclear prolif- 
eration. 

One of the major myths about transna- 
tional corporations is that they cannot be 
controlled by the public sector or by govern- 
ment. But in detailed testimony and a book 
(The Nuclear Axis, written with Zdenek 
Cervenka), Barbara Rogers has argued con- 
vincingly that it is virtually impossible for 
transnationals to function in any country 
without the collaboration of their govern- 
ments. “The companies which are involved 
are preeminently government-controlled 
companies,” she explained. Rio Tinto Zinc, 
for example, is closely tied to the British 
Government. “It also has strong connection 
with the West German nuclear industry 
which, in turn, is very much under the con- 
trol of the Federal German Government. It 
has links in Canada and other parts of the 
world which it has used to create interna- 
tional linkages with this illegal venture in 
Namibia,” 

French expert Louise Trusell, among 
others, told the council that since 1978 
France has become the center for the distri- 
bution of Namibian uranium throughout 
Europe. Two weekly flights “involving 
South African Airways and the French com- 
pany, the Union des Transports Aeriens 
(U.T.A.)” carry some thirty-three tons each 
of uranium oxide for European nuclear 
plants through major French airports. In 
accounting for this transfer, Trusell quoted 
the vice-director of U.T.A. who stated, “The 
United Nations Council for Namibia is not 
recognized by France. As far as the compa- 
ny is concerned, there is a formal agreement 
by the French authorities for this trans- 
port.” Another French expert argued that 
because of the clandestine nature of the 
uranium shipments, the likelihood of acci- 
dents was considerable and posed a threat 
to the health and safety of European peo- 
ples. 

The uranium hearings last summer put 
the Council for Namibia in a difficult posi- 
tion. The hearings were closely followed by 
U.N. members, especially those from the 
West, who are quite concerned about the 
various charges made against them, as are 
the various transnational corporations who 
were invited to make presentations at the 
hearings but saw fit not tó attend. The 
South African Government's only response 
was, “Many developing countries would 
envy the so-called exploitation that has 
taken place in South West Africa/Namibia 
under South Africa's administration. This 
so-called exploitation has led to the develop- 
ment of a modern and comprehensive infra- 
structure, sophisticated medical services, 
education, employment and a substantial in- 
crease in the standard of living and one of 
the highest per capita G.N.P.s in Africa.” 


On the basis of the evidence presented to 
them and the anticipated replies, the coun- 
cil must now act to fulfill its obligation to 
the General Assembly. The council should 
insist that the Namibian question be consid- 
ered in the coming General Assembly ses- 
sion and that a resolution be passed on the 
uranium issue which calls for compensation 
to be paid to the independent government 
of Namibia for the plunder of these re- 
sources. The assembly could also consider 
the call for the internationalization of the 
mining operations under U.N. jurisdiction 
until the independence question is resolved. 
Namibia is one area where the international 
community can cooperate and bring about a 
settlement. In the final analysis, what is at 
stake is larger than the independence of Na- 
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mibia. It. involves two international con- 
cerns—the nonproliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons and putting and end to a racist regime. 

The nations of the world have over the 
years accepted a nuclear-weapons ideology 
which has, in fact, legitimized the posses- 
sion and use of nuclear weapons. The power 
and might of nations is now being measured 
by their nuclear weapons capacity. This le- 
gitimizing process has allowed a few "crazy 
states,” as an Israeli theoretician has char- 
acterized them, to obtain and develop nucle- 
ar weapons. The Indian diplomat, Dinesh 
Singh, is clearly correct when he suggests 
that a few nations with nuclear weapons are 
holding the bulk of humanity in hostage. It 
would indeed be a tragic irony if the United 
Nations helped the “terrorist” state of 
South Africa to join this band by not put- 
ting a stop to its privileged and illegal access 
to Namibian uranium.e 


THE POISON PEN 
HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have been one of the most ardent de- 
fenders of first amendment rights of a 
free press. And I will continue to 
maintain that position in spite of 
much justifiable criticism of the 
media. That criticism is the result of 
certain elements of the media abusing 
the right of a free press. A free press is 
not necessarily a fair press. And a free, 
but fair press sometimes employs un- 
thinking, if not incompetent agents. In 
too many instances of recent days, 
pure sensationalism has replaced true 
journalism. Since the investigative 
successes of Woodward and Bernstein 
during the Watergate fiasco, too many 
reporters view themselves as Sherlock 
Holmes-Walter Winchell hybrids. 

An excellent example of this media 
mania is displayed in a recent story 
printed November 15, 1980, in the 
Washington Post by Cathy Trost enti- 
tled, “White Supremacist’s Vote-Get- 
ting Talent Stuns His GOP Detrac- 
tors.” Mr. Speaker, a cursory review of 
the article clearly demonstrates the 
writer was apparently more interested 
in creating the facts than reporting 
them. If shaping opinion was the ob- 
jective, then the article should have 
appeared in the literary section under 
the title of fiction. To publish such an 
article in the news section and to give 
it such a banner headline subjects the 
Washington Post to the charge of 
gross media irresponsibility. 

The article was filled with half- 
truths and misleading statements. 
First, “A white supremacist Republi- 
can who wanted to rescind civil rights 
laws, create all-white cities, and 
impose dusk to dawn curfews for 
blacks” did not “garner almost exactly 
half as many votes in the general elec- 
tion last week as William Ford” as 
stated in the article. That statement 
conveys the idea that the election was 
close. The official record shows that 
Congressman WILLIAM Forp of the 
15th District of Michigan received 
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114,484, twice as many votes as did 
Gerald Carlson, 53,570, a former Nazi 
party member in Michigan and the 
Republican candidate. Mr. Forp re- 
ceived 68 percent of the vote. Second, 
to imply that the results were close is 
an insult to the intelligence of Post 
readers. 

If the reporter had taken time to 
check the vote returns for the last 
Presidential election (1976), in Michi- 
gan’s 15th District, she would have 
found an almost identical result. Mr. 
Forp polled 117,000 votes. His oppo- 
nent who was not a racist, nor a Nazi, 
received 39,116. 

Third, to take those results out of 
context in order to convey the impres- 
sion that racism was the predominant 
factor in the Ford-Carlson campaign is 
deplorable. A close analysis of the two 
congressional districts immediately 
surrounding WILLIAM Forp’s reveals 
an almost identical preference of the 
voters. Mr. Forp received 68 percent of 
the vote, his Republican opponent 32 
percent. In one adjacent district, Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM BRODHEAD re- 
ceived 69 percent of the vote. His Re- 
publican opponent, a black confined to 
a mental institution, received 24 per- 
cent. Incidentally, if reporter, Cathy 
Trost had investigated, she would 
have found that the Republican candi- 
date in BropuHeEanp’s district had more 
publicity than Mr. Carlson. The voters 
in that district were more aware that 
he had been committed to a mental in- 
stitution, than of Carlson’s racist 
views. Yet, there was less than a 
10,000 vote difference for the two Re- 
publicans. In the district adjacent to 
BRODHEAD’s represented by JOHN DIN- 
GELL, the Republican received 28 per- 
cent of the vote to 70 percent for DIN- 
GELL. 

So, in reality, the 53,570 votes cast 
for a racist candidate in Michigan's 
15th District did not astound the local 
GOP as reported by the Post article. If 
any conclusion can be drawn, it merely 
reflected that a proportionate number 
of voters in three adjacent districts 
pulled the straight Republican lever in 
an effort to elect Ronald Reagan 
President. Any interpretation other 
than that is purely the imagination of 
an overzealous newspaper reporter. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting the 
Washington Post article for the perus- 
al of my colleagues. 

WHITE SuPREMACIST’S VOTE-GETTING TALENT 
Stuns His GOP DETRACTORS 

DEARBORN, MICH., November 14.—A white 
supremacist Republican who wanted to re- 
scind civil rights laws, create all-white cities 
and impose dusk-to-dawn curfews for blacks 
has astounded the local GOP, which had 
disavowed him, by winning 53,570 votes in 
an unsuccessful bid for Congress from a 
blue-collar district on the outskirts of De- 
troit. 

Gerald R. Carlson, 38, a former Nazi 
Party member who ran a low-budget door- 
to-door and shopping mall campaign, gar- 
nered almost exactly half as many votes in 
the general election last week as William 
Ford, the heavily favored Democratic in- 


cumbent who won reelection to a ninth 
term. 
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“There's no doubt in my mind that those 
were 53,000 very deliberate votes cast for 
Gerald Carlson,” said Pat Ganzberger, 15th 
District Republican chairman. “Whoever 
voted for him in this election had full 
knowledge of what the man represented, 
who he was and where he was coming 
from.” 

Republicans called Carlson a “jerk,” and 
publicly dissociated themselves from his 
candidacy after he won the primary last 
summer against the party-backed candidate, 
who spent $30,000 to Carlson’s $180. 

Voter support for Carlson was viewed by 
some as nothing more than an offshoot of 
the nationwide Republican landslide and 
the result of the straight party vote. Presi- 
dent-elect Ronald Reagan defeated Presi- 
dent Carter in the normally Democratic dis- 
trict by 48 to 45 percent. 

Ganzberger noted, however, that no Re- 
publican congressional candidate from that 
district had mustered more than 26,000 
votes in previous elections. She theorized 
that Carlson’s popularity was related to the 
national political shift toward the right that 
gave Republicans control of the U.S. Senate 
for the first time in 26 years. 

The 15th District, home of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s Rouge manufacturing complex 
and corporate offices, lies just southwest of 
Detroit. Most of the residents there made 
their way south from the immigrant neigh- 
borhoods of Detroit or north from the Ap- 
palachian mountains. They have a median 
annual family income of $12,500 and a 
median 12.1 years education, and they are 
only 5 percent black. 

During the controversial campaign, Carl- 
son vowed that, if elected he would work to 
rescind civil rights and fair housing laws, 
support the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to ban busing, and back voter referen- 
dums to create all-white cities. His campaign 
statement in the widely distributed League 
of Women Voters guide said, “Negroes do 
not work like white people: in addition they 
sabotage. Solution: stop affirmative action, 
instill more respect and discipline in Ne- 
groes, regulate unions. 

“We would have glorious and wonderful 
white cities where white people are allowed 
to thrive and to live without the threat of 
Negro crimes and violence,” he said. 

An Air Force radio intercept operator 
fluent in five languages who studied in 
Europe, Carlson aligned himself with nu- 
merous right-wing extremists groups before 
founding his own party, the National Chris- 
tian Democratic Union. 

He later ran a series of taped antiblack 
messages from his home that outraged local 
black groups. He promised in one of the 
messages that, if elected to Congress, he 
would “immediately submit legislation 
which would make it illegal for Negroes to 
live and shop in Dearborn or Dearborn 
Heights and provide a dusk-to-dawn curfew 
for this criminal element. 

The black community strenuously op- 
posed Carlson's candidacy. “You think that 
all of us are educated now and that an indi- 
vidual like that cannot survive. But he does 
survive,” Lawrence Washington, President 
of the Detroit NAACP, said during Carlson’s 
campaign. ‘There is a danger in our falling 
asleep on something like this."@ 


A 6-YEAR PRESIDENTIAL TERM 
HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 
@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced a joint resolution 
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proposing a constitutional amendment 

which would limit the term of office of 

the President of the United States to a 

Single 6-year term. The amendment, 

which would not apply to the incum- 

bent term in effect at the time of rati- 
fication, would require the approval of 
three-fourths of the State legislatures. 

It would effectively repeal the provi- 

sions of the 22d amendment to the 

Constitution which limits a President 

to two 4-year terms. 

At a time in our history when calam- 
ities here and abroad demand the 
most careful and independent judg- 
ment that a President can offer, he or 
she ought to be able to focus on the 
duties of the office without the end- 
less distraction of reelection cam- 
paigns and other political pressures. 

A single, 6-year Presidential term 
would free the President from the 
overwhelming electoral pressures that 
too often force the incumbert to com- 
promise on major policy directions, 
put aside long-range policy consider- 
ations, and equivocate in the imple- 
mentation of stable foreign policy 
goals in dealing with other nations. A 
6-year term would lengthen the time 
horizon for the solution of national 
problems. It would enable a President 
to decide the tough issues of gover- 
nance without the fear of burning a 
reelection bridge. 

This amendment also would promote 
the recruitment of new talent to the 
Presidency. Candidates would be in a 
position to argue their own merits 
rather than have to defend or attack 
the incumbent's record. A clearcut and 
new direction would be possible every 
6 years. 

The genius of our Constitution is 
that while it discourages frivolous 
changes, it permits our political 
system to make changes in its charter 
in the light of experience. The Ameri- 
can Presidency needs to be made more 
effective, which is the principal goal of 
this legislation. 

The text of the amendment follows. 

H.J. Res. —— 

A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the term of office of President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That the following 
article is proposed as an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States, which 

shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 

part of the Constitution if ratified by three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years after the date of it submission by the 

Congress. 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The term of office of the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States shall be six years. A person 
who is elected to a six-year term as Presi- 
dent shall be ineligible to take office as 
President after the end of that term. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the first month of February 
which begins after the date of the ratifica- 
tion of this article, but shall not affect the 
length of the term of office, commenced 
before the date this article takes effect, of 
the President and Vice President holding 
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those offices on the date this article takes 
effect.” 


HANDGUN VIOLENCE CLAIMS 613 
LIVES IN SEPTEMBER 1980 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Speaker, the roll 
of handgun dead continues to mount 
as handgun violence claims additional 
lives each month. During the month 
of September 1980, 613 lives were lost 
because of handgun misuse. 

September, the month of returning 
to school, saw children and teachers 
threatened, harmed, or killed by hand- 
guns, According to FBI statistics, 1,367 
young people aged 1 to 19 were mur- 
dered in gun violence during 1979. I 
urge this final session of the 96th Con- 
gress to consider the Kennedy-Rodino 
Handgun Crime Control Act of 1980 
before adjourning. This measure 
would help to control the senseless 
tragedies caused by the misuse of 
handguns. 

The handgun body count for Sep- 
tember 1980, compiled by Handgun 
Control, Inc., follows: 

THE AMERICAN HANDGUN WAR DEAD 


ALABAMA (3) 

M. Green, P. Griffin, and J. Jones, Jr. 

ARIZONA (16) 

R. Conner, R. Duarte, G. Elmer, M. 
Flores, J. Fraser, J. Hayden, S. Ishmael, M. 
James, L. Joliceur, G. McDaniel, P. Muma, 
M. Palmer, S. Peters, M. Quijaea, A. San- 
chez, and P. Tootsie. 

ARKANSAS (9) 

G. Bailey, P. Brinkley, J. Carey, A. Gar- 
rido, R. Johnson, P. Smith, K. Staton, S. 
Story, and S. Ware. 

CALIFORNIA (72) 

A. Auerbach, R. Bailey, H. Batazar, P. 
Benjamen, M. Borrayo, A. Briones, T. 
Briones, D. Brown, S. Bruno, T. Calderon, S. 
Cohen, R. Como, V. Cortez, H. Denton, D. 
Easter, D. Ehrenfeld, J. Elenes, J. Epperson, 
C. Farris, E. Felio, T. Flores, M. Foley, C. 
Freeman, H. Gonzalez, C. Granada, R. 
Green, F. Hernandez, T. Hernandez, C. Holi- 
day, R. James, J. Jones, D. Judd, D. Kelly, 
D. Kemp, C. Klugman, B. Leong, K. Levine, 
A. Lira, R. Loy, J. Luna, L. Martinez, R. 
Noriega, Jr., R. Ortega, J. Ortiz, R. Otto, J. 
Palmer, J. Parmer, F. Perez, J. Perez, R. 
Perry, W: Porter, B. Rabitshek, L. Randall, 
T. Reidy, G. Resyeloso, B. Robinson, E. Ros- 
sell, A. Salas, M. Saunders, R. Scaife, M. 
Solis, T. Stofle, J. Tedrick, E. Tirado, M. 
Vasquez, N, Washington, M. White, S. 
Wilson, J. Wright, C. Zaråte, unidentified 
male, and unidentified female. 

COLORADO (18) 

L. Behrend, G. Bolles, P. Chacon, B. Dor- 
ritie, W. Harvey, W. Hazen, L. Heiberger, O. 
Jiron, B. Lopez, K. Lord, E. Magnun, S. 
Mangano, P. Mitchell, G. Moya, H. Osborn, 
P. Smith, J. Thompkins, and unidentified 
male. 

CONNECTICUT (3) 
J. Scott, J. Senior, and A. Wilson. 
DELAWARE (2) 
J. Eicholz and J. Young, Jr. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (2) 
R. Nolan and A. Precia. 
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FLORIDA (36) 

N. Abene, K. Allen, C. Rockell, I. Camejo, 
A. Chestnut, G. Davenport, A. Garcia, D. 
Gibbs, R. Gonzalez, A. Holtz, C. Ivens, V. 
Ivens, S. Jackson, R. Jennings, D. Klein, W. 
Knaus, J. Lopez, G. Moore, P. Myers, O. Na- 
varro, A. Nelson, P. Pena, M. Peters, T. 
Pointer, J. Postell, T. Potter, R. Bias, J. 
Smith, W. Tiller, J, Young, unidentified 
male, unidentified male, unidentified male, 
unidentified male, unidentified male, and 
unidentified male. 

GEORGIA (16) 

W. Bright, W. Cass, R. Davis, J. Farr, L. 
Foster, G. Johnson, R. Johnson, R. Jones, 
M. Key, C. Mahoney, E. Martin, W. Robert- 
son, C. Smith, W. Smith, J. Swanson, and G. 
Weldon. 

ILLINOIS (76) 

R. Abeja, R. Alonso, J. Barela, R. Barre- 
gueta, T. Blalock, J. Bobo, C. Bond, W. Brit- 
ton, K. Brooks, S. Burns, O. Carter, Jr., L. 
Chalmers, I. Cherry, R. Chodorski, D. Cole, 
W. Cooley, R. Davis, M. Dell, J. Diaz, W. 
Duncan, S. Fishman, R. Garcia, F. Garrillo, 
A. Gillam, C. Grant, D. Guiton, S. Hall, F. 
Harvey, V. Hernandez, C. Hill, D. Ivey, T. 
Johnson, A. Kapelusz, C. Kiefer, P. King, A. 
Lee, R. Lee, G. Lightfoot, V. Lihaa, R. Lind- 
say, J. Lopez, R. Lottee, A. Lozano, A. Mag- 
lietto, B. Marcus, M. McKellop, F. Mendoza, 
S. Morgan, W. Morris, G. Murray, S. Nixon, 
T. O'Reilly, J. Ortiz, E. Pagan, E, Parker, J. 
Pickens, J. Roach, D. Robinson, J. Ross, J. 
Sanchez, S. Schwigen, M. Soriano, L, 
Sweeney, M. Taylor, R. Thornton, T. To- 
liver, J. Tompkins, B. Trice, O. Trotter, L, 
Varga, R. Waller, M. Wendt, E. Wiliams, 
and D. Wilson. 

INDIANA (5) 
D. Halliburton, L. Jamerson, G. Ross, R. 
Taylor, Jr., and R. Winn. 
IOWA (3) 
L. Belden, W. Feltes, and H. Olsen. 
KANSAS (8) 

L. Ford, C. Henegar, T. Kopric, L. Monroe, 
W. Palmer, C. Topham, J. Townsend, and 
Janet Wood. 

KENTUCKY (7) 

R. Doherty, G. Fitzsimmons, H. Hazel- 
wood, E. Martin, K. Pelphrey, J. Vanover, 
and D. Ward. 

LOUISIANA (15) 

L. Billeaudeau, B. Brown, H. Gotreaux, E. 
Herbert, L. Hickman, R. Hopper, W. Hosch, 
H. Jackson, E. Jones, M. Kohler, P. Lions, 
M. Moses, O. Reaux, L. Scales, and L. 
Simms. 

MAINE (2) 

S. Tracey and T. Tran. 

MARYLAND (32) 

R. Barwick, J. Bomar, P. Chaconas, B. 
Coyle, Jr., L. Curtis, T. Curtis, H. Dukes, J. 
Edwards, D. Foreman, C. Forest, R. Goins, 
R. Grandy, J. Grotheer, A. Harvin, R. Has- 
tings, H. Johnson R., Jones, G, Kittrell, R. 
Moskowitz, W. Null, G. Plater, H. Phillip, E. 
Raymond, S. Salsberry, D. Schafer, A. 
Sewell, C. Stewart, L. Stewart, L. Stewart, 
R. Stewart, Jr. G. Turpin, and unidentified 
male. 

MASSACHUSETTS (12) 

W. Bridges, B. Britto, B. Cobe, D. Cobe, J. 
Callahan, C. Dentremont, D. Doroni, G. Ha- 
gelstein, J. Long, V. Pulia, L. Sandanota, 
and R. Skehan. 

MICHIGAN (2) 

W. Roberts and D. Tucker. 

MINNESOTA (2) 
P. Flatum and, J. Schneider. 
MISSISSIPPI (14) 


W. Brown, W. Churchill, T. Hensley, W. 
Hervey, N. Keene, B. Knight, M. McCollins, 
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B. Ruffin, O. Shedd, M. Vanderford, J. 
Walden J. Walls, Jr., S. White, and D. 
Whittley. 

MISSOURI (24) 

R. Bartow, R. Bartow, P. Breite, A. Car- 
bage, D. Cathey, C. Clark, C. Densing, E. 
Gillard, J. Harris, J. Koerner, T. Kopric, B. 
Lane, M. McClain, C. Mercer, L. Powell, D. 
Ray, D. Ray Jr., E. Sateia, F. Stinson, J. 
Tyrer, M. Tyrer, J. Walton, L. Woods, and J. 
Wyroznske. 

MONTANA (3) 
K. Cain, L. Fox, and J. Russell. 
NEBRASKA (1) 

H. Lue. 

NEVADA (4) 

C. Mack, P. Scaglione, W. Spinner, and B. 
Towers. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (3) 

E. Henderson, K. Henderson, and H. 
Travers. 

NEW JERSEY (11) 

N. Abate, N. Ayer, T. Brown, W. Cunning- 
ham, Jr., J. Domeraski, W. Hamilton, J. Kil- 
lingsworth, J. Negron, N. Ortiz, B. Pozniak 
and unidentified male. 

NEW MEXICO (5) 

L. Anders, P. Chacon, A. Disabatino, A. 
Griego, and H. Judy. 

NEW YORK (26) 

L. Caparella, E. Cruz, G. Dunn, D. Ed- 
wards, R. Epstein, T. Fleming, J. Garcia, F. 
Carcia-Rodriguez, D. Goodson, H. Green, C. 
Guica, J. McCoy, C. Mei, M. Norton, S. Paz, 
L. Perez, C. Plotnick, R. Prasad, G. Quin- 
taro, J. Rivera, F. Rosade, G. Shaffer, F. 
Suarez, E. Thomas, R. Tiller, and unidenti- 
fied male. 

NORTH CAROLINA (19) 

R. Abrams, M. Berry, S. Clark, J. Craver, 
B. Davis, J. Davis, B. Garcia, T. Gushue, J. 
Harris, G. Hatcher, C. Henderson, E. Ken- 
nedy,,S. Mauney, J. Mitchell, H. Osteen, C. 
Rogers, S. Schulte, P. Short, and S. Page. 

OHIO (15) 

D. Alexander, S. Alexander, C. Chenault, 
C. Creech, R. Creech, K. Creech, R. Creech, 
C. Durfey, R. Flinn, M. Henley, V. Robin- 
son, J. Snoke, B. Stephenson, D. Walker, 
and A. Zinkhon. 

OKLAHOMA (15) 

T. Batt, R. Bell, B. Bond, W. Bond, T. 
Farr, L, Felkel, N. Giles, G. Kilduski, M. 
Mandragon, J. Mantooth, D. Miller, L. 
Shaffer, V. Smith, H. Teel, and C. Temple- 
ton. 

OREGON (2) 
D. Erwin and R. Robertson. 
PENNSYLVANIA (15) 

R. Bender, D. Carroll, M, Douglass, T. 
Ellis, T. Fairman, P. Harmon, J. Hirn, T. 
Irwin, M. Kelly, P. Medina, A. Robinson, F. 
Wagner, I. Walker, and V. Williams. 

RHODE ISLAND (1) 

C. Petteruto. 

SOUTH CAROLINA (2) 

D. Jones and H. Karst. 


TENNESSEE (21) 


T. Bacon, J. Bailey, J. Bronson, A. Carroll, 
Jr., M. Cattaneo, R. Childs, B. Dickerson, D. 
Drake, H. Escue, E. Germano, V. Greer, F. 
Hicks, Jr., W. Hodges, R. Jackson, M. Mead- 
ows, J. Swinney, C. Watson, M. Weeks, J. 
Whitaker, M. Williams, and Unidentified 
male. 

TEXAS (67) 
A. Aleazre, M. Alvarado, F. Aranda, C. 


Bates, A. Bickell, J. Brinson, A. Brown, C. 
Brown, E. Buchholz, J. Butler, B. Callahan, 
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C. Coleman, C. Dixon, M. Dlouhy, H. Esca- 
milla, O. Ferguson, S. Fox, L. Gabhart, B. 
Gabriel, C. Garcia, J. Garcia, X. Garcia, R. 
Gates, C. Gonzales, I. Gonzalez, M. Griffin, 
P. Guzman, A. Habelow, R. Hudson, H. Ino- 
cencio, N. Inocencio, B. Jackson, B. Lacey, 
R. Lester, M. Lewis, L. Limon, A. Loyle, G. 
Lunsford, O. Mallet, E. Martinez, S. 
Mendez, V. Miller, S. Milstid, J.. Monte- 
mayor, W. Morrison, J. Mumphrey, L. 
Murphy, K. Nash, L. Negret, W. Nelson, R. 
Niederer, B. Raney, S. Rao, A. Rivas, J. 
Rocha, P. Rodriguez, C. Ruth, D. Ruth, A. 
Scott, J. Shamblin, J. Slotnik, G. Sowells, E. 
Traywick, J. Villabos, M. Wallis, K. Wil- 
liams, and G. Wilson. 
UTAH (3) 
C. Frank, K. Madsen, and J. Ryser. 
VIRGINIA (8) 

L. Humphreys, M. Humphreys, J. Kille- 
brew, E. Martin, T. Morris, J. Reese, M. 
Sheets, and W. Tumarkin. 

WASHINGTON (6) 

C. Ethel, G. Ethel, J. Running, W. Run- 

ning, J. Volando, and E. Weagley. 
WISCONSIN (5) 

J. Cox, G. Evans, G. Hardin, F. McGregor, 
and L. Tabbert. 

WYOMING (2) 

G. Heckerman and D. Maestes. 

DEATHS PREVIOUSLY UNRECORDED 
January 
Michigan 
A. Abbasse, J. Borden, and C. Smith. 
February 
Iowa 


Michigan 
Virginia 


March 
Indiana 
G. Peters. 
Wisconsin 
R. Scott. 
April 
Michigan 
R. Mallard. 
May 
California 
S. Shafer. 
Colorado 
E. Wright. 
Kentucky 
T. Urcan. 


June 
California 
R. Sims. 
Florida 
E. Gruver, E. Martes, and E. Safron. 
Hawaii 
R. Justice and C. Justice. 
Maryland 
K. Aaron, C. Baskerville, M. Cullam, C. 
Davis, G. Downing, B. Evans, L. Farmham, 
G. Gabbert, M. Haskins, G. Kemper, A. 
Kerr, D. McIntosh, R. McKnight, L. Mul- 


lins, T. Myers, P. Ogier, B. Ryter, C. 
Thomas, Sr., and J. Wyatt. 


New York 


D. Lyons. 
N. Carolina 


W. Fain. 
Ohio 
J. Harris. 
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Texas 
J. Fancher. 
July 
Arizona 
J. Holzman, and J. Morris. 
Alaska 
L. Lenaghen. 
California 
D. Kennemore, L. Lopez, and B. Miles. 
Colorado 
W. Prickett, and R. Strong. 
Kansas 
R. Lanning. 
Maryland 


R. Alder, J. Black, Jr.. K. Boyd, S. Brafa, 
C. Brown, D. Draper, P. Dunnington, A. 
Johnson, K. Lucas, W. Miller, D. Morris, J. 
Morrison, R. Napora, D. Roloff, R. Shan- 


non, I. Stevens, and B. Wadden. 
Michigan 
A. Scott, Jr., and N. Washington. 
Minnesota 
D. Erickson and A. Riccio. 
Mississippi 
L. Easley. 
New Mexico 
I. Mascarenas. 
New York 


R. Haynes, P. Van Wyk, and R. Von Ame- 


lunxen. 
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Ohio 
R. Neal and J. Veney. 
Pennsylvania 
F. Candido and R. Snyder. 
Texas 
A. Caudillo, B. Doucet, 
Scallish, and J. Wolf. 
South Carolina 
R. Parrish. 
August 
Alabama 
A. Odom, Jr. 
Arkansas 
J. Hickey, Jr. 
California 
J. Beran, T. Gonzalez, and S. Wilson. 
Colorado 
W. Strader. 
District of Columbia 
B. White. 
Florida 


M. Bray, R. Carr, R. Green, M. Mordica, 
W. Orange, A. Walker, B. Welenc, and Unid. 


Male. 
Georgia 
M. Turk. 
Kansas 
R. Hofmeister. 


D. Hodges, M. 
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Louisiana 
J. Dotson, J. George, and W. Matthew. 
Maryland 


T. Brown, J. Campbell, M. Childress, T. 
Disney, F. Jackson, C. Johnson, Sr., F. 
Knox, C. Lloyd, J. Machlenski, D. McNa- 
mara, N. Moran, Jr., D. Orem, K. Quimpe, J. 
Smith, R. Smith, S. Staley, and L. Taylor. 


Massachusetts 
E. Faris. 
Michigan 
A. Crumpton, M. Dozier, R. Lewis, and E. 
Stanley: 
N. Hampshire 
B. Lafond. 
N. Jersey 
D. Bornschein, G. Byrd, J. Takach, and T. 
Takach. 
N. Carolina 
K. Anderson, T. Douglas, L. Flowers, M. 
Guinn, W. Locklear, and E. Perry. 
Pennsylvania 
G. Farrell. 
Texas 
J. Castillo. 


Utah 
J. Chadwick. 
Washington 
J. Kelly, W. McClurg, and T. Piazz.e 
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SENATE— Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 12, 1980) 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. Donato W. STEWART, a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father-God, teach us how to pray 
and to pray without ceasing. Show us 
how to worship while we work and to be 
so in tune with Thy spirit that we may 
be quick to discern whether the prompt- 
ings of the spirit be of God. Grant to us 
at work in this place a quiet mind, a 
serene soul, a resolute faith, that uphold- 
ing what is right, and following what is 
true, we may obey Thy holy will and 
fulfill Thy divine purpose. 

We commend to Thy care and guid- 
ance our President and the leaders of all 
nations, beseeching Thee to guide them 
in the ways of justice and peace, for Thy 
name’s sake. Amen, 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable DONALD STEWART, a 
Senator from the State of Alabama, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STEWART thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STATUS OF RAOUL WALLENBERG 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. CHURCH and Mr. 
Moynrnan, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions be discharged from further con- 
sideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 434, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not— 
the purpose of the reservation is to advise 
the majority leader that the procedure 
suggested by him has been cleared on 
this side, and we concur in his request 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will state the resolution by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
434) to honor Raoul Wallenberg, and to 
express the sense of Congress that the 
United States delegation to the Madrid 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe urge consideration of the case of 
Raoul Wallenberg at that meeting, and to 
request that the Department of State take 
all possible action to obtain information 
concerning his present status and secure his 
release. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
on this occasion to ask the consideration 
of the Senate of this resolution. I am 
joined in this effort by my revered senior 
colleague, Senator Javits, by Senators 
CHURCH, BOSCHWITZ, PELL, SARBANES, 
BRADLEY, TSONGAS, HELMS, and HAYA- 
KAWA. 

The Madrid Review Conference, as it 
is called, is now convened in Madrid. 
The Soviet Union is present, as is each 
signatory of the Helsinki agreements, in 
a capacity where their human rights’ 
record is to be reviewed by the confer- 
ence as a whole. This will be the last 
occasion, I fear, on which we could with 
any realism ask the Soviet Union to 
acccunt for the life and, if it be that, 
the death of Raoul Wallenberg, a man 
less known, perhaps, than he ought to 
be, but whose performance during the 
Second World War was unforgettable. 

With American resources and his own 
government's support and his incom- 
parable individual courage, he saved the 
lives of tens of thousands of human 
beings from the Gestapo, only to be 
arrested by the Soviets, and to disappear 
into the Gulag. 

His death has never been established, 
and the fact that someone such as he 
may still be alive in Soviet prisons con- 
tinues to be reported by persons leaving 
there. 

It is the unfortunate fact that the 
present Foreign Minister of the Soviet 


Union many years ago committed him- 
self to the proposition that Wallenberg 
is dead. Although the Soviet Union has 
never been prepared to admit otherwise, 
they will not establish the fact, will not 
even acknowledge, that such a person 
was arrested by them during that time. 
Yet the world over people have asked 
the Soviet Union to account for this 
man. 


Although the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reported favorably on 
our own resolution, my colleagues and I 
are today agreed that this body should 
enact House Concurrent Resolution 434, 
a very similar measure passed by the 
other Chamber. There are many words 
with which to honor Raoul Wallenberg, 
and we are happy to accept theirs. 

Mr. President, our delegation at the 
Madrid Review Conference, led by Grif- 
fin Bell, the former Attorney General 
and Ambassador Max Kempleman, has 
already captured the attention, and 
rallied the admiration, of free men and 
women everywhere. They have contin- 
ued to face down Soviet obstructionism, 
while many others urge upon them the 
hopelessness of their task. And by ulti- 
mately—if we have to fear, fleetingly— 
winning their point, our representatives 
have set an example that will be worthy 
of emulation by all who must negotiate 
with our totalitarian adversaries. It will 
not easily be equaled. 


We hope that our countrymen in Ma- 
drid will be able to pursue the case of 
Raoul Wallenberg with even a fraction 
of the same resolve that they have shown 
on other points. In so doing, they will not 
by any means digress from the impor- 
tant matters at stake in this conference. 
For Wallenberg himself exemplifies 
what free men, sometimes acting almost 
alone, can accomplish against those who 
would stamp freedom out. At Madrid, 
he is a symbol of what we stand for and, 
perhaps even more starkly, of what 
others stand against. 

We are united, as the NATO coun- 
tries are united, and this is the oppor- 
tunity to press the case. We prayerfully 
petition our delegation in Madrid to 
raise the question of the fate of Raoul 
Wallenberg. With that, Mr. President, I 
will conclude my remarks. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
and minority leaders for their courtesy 
in allowing us time this morning to raise 
a matter of conscience which concerns 
Members of both sides of the aisle. 

I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (House 
Concurrent Resolution 434) was agreed 
to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 


a 
@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or inserti ons which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

oer. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar Or- 
der No. 1139, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 117, be indefinitely postponed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
do I have any time remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 412 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the majority 
leader. 


BILL OF RIGHTS DAY, HUMAN 
RIGHTS DAY AND WEEK, 1980 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
December 15, 1791, the Bill of Rights be- 
came part of the Constitution of the 
United States. On December 10, 1948, the 
United Nations General Assembly adopt- 
ed the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The President of the United States, 
President Carter, has just issued a proc- 
lamation of Human Rights Day and 
Week, 1980. He has designated Decem- 
ber 10, 1980, as Human Rights Day, and 
December 15, 1980, as Bill of Rights Day. 
Obviously, we will not be in session on 
those days—unfortunately we will not 
be in session—so I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the fine statement, the 
proclamation issued by President Carter 
in honor of the Bill of Rights and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

I call special attention of my col- 
leagues to the assertion by President 
Carter saying: 

I urge all Americans to support ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. 


That is part of his Bill of Rights Day 
and Human Rights Day, and properly it 
should be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the proclamation be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BILL oF RIGHTS Day—HuMAN RIGHTS Day 

AND WEEK, 1980 
(By the President of the United States of 
America) 
A PROCLAMATION 

On December 15, 1791, the Bill of Rights 
became part of the Constitution of the 
United States. On December 10, 1948, the 
United Nations General Assembly adopted 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Marking these anniversaries together gives 
us an opportunity to renew our dedication 
both to our own liberties and to the promo- 
tion of human rights everywhere. 

The Bill of Rights carries with it an im- 
plied responsibility for the governed as well 
as for the governing. No American citizen can 
rest satisfied until the Bill of Rights is a liv- 
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ing reality for every person in the United 
States, irrespective of race, religion, sex, na- 
tional or ethnic origin. We cannot simply 
rely on the decency of government or the 
alertness of an active free press. Each Indi- 
vidual must shoulder his or her share of the 
responsibility for seeing that our freedoms 
will survive. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is the cornerstone of a developing 
international consensus on human rights. 
Through it, the members of the United Na- 
tions undertake to promote, respect and 
observe human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without discrimination. We 
must continuously monitor the progress of 
this effort and the records of governments 
around the world. 

The promise of the Declaration is remote 
to all those who suffer summary executions 
and torture; acts of genocide, arbitrary ar- 
rest and imprisonment, banishment, inter- 
nal exile, forced labor, and confinement for 
political cause. It is remote to the countless 
refugees who fiee their lands in response to 
the elimination of their human rights. It is 
remote to those subjected to armed inva- 
sions or to military coups that destroy dem- 
ocratic processes. The Declaration will ring 
hollow to that segment of a population dis- 
criminated against by laws of apartheid or 
by restrictions on religious freedom. It will 
ring hollow to those threatened by viola- 
tions of freedom of assembly, association, 
expression and movement, and by the sup- 
pression of trade unions, 

The Declaration must also ring hollow to 
the members of the U.S. Embassy staff who 
have been held captive for more than a year 
by the Government of Iran, 

The cause of human rights is embattled 
throughout the world. Recent events make it 
imperative that we, as Americans, stand 
firm in our insistence that the values em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights, and contained 
in the Universal Declaration, be enjoyed by 
all. 

I urge all Americans to support ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention, the Con- 
vention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, the Convenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, the 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
and the American Convention on Human 
Rights. I renew my request to the Senate 
to give its advice and consent to these im- 
portant treaties. 

Now, therefore, I, Jimmy Carter, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim December 10, 1980, as Human 
Rights Day and December 15, 1980, as Bill 
of Rights Day, and call on all Americans to 
observe Human Rights Week beginning De- 
cember 10, 1980, It should be a time set 
apart for the study of our own rights, so 
basic to the working of our society, and for 
a renewal of our efforts on behalf of the 
human rights of all peoples everywhere. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifth. 


THE FLEECE OF THE MONTH— 
PANDERING TO PACHYDERMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
giving my Golden Fleece Award for Nov- 
ember to the Department of Education’s 
Institute of Museum Services for a $35,- 
000 Federal grant to a California zoo, 
part of which was used to send two 
animals keepers half way across the 
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country to attend a 3-day elephant work- 
shop in Tulsa, Okla. 

The star of “Bedtime for Bonzo” will 
be moving into the White House in Janu- 
ary. But does this mean the Federal Gov- 
ernment—which has just run a $60 bil- 
lion deficit—should be asked to take on 
these historically local and private 
activities? 

While this may not be the biggest ex- 
ample of Government spending, it illus- 
trates the point that Government is now 
spending the taxpayer's money for 
almost everything, everywhere. It is one 
thing for the Federal Government to 
provide for the common defense; but it 
is quite another for it to pander to 
pachyderms. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Priorities and Economy 
in Government of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee I have been 
especially concerned about wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending. The fleece of the 
month is given for the biggest, most ri- 
diculous, or most ironic example of 
wasteful spending for the period. 

This grant to the Santa Barbara Zoo 
is just one of the 366 general operating 
support grants totaling $9.5 million 
given out this year by the Institute of 
Museum Services to zoos and museums 
in every State, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico to spend virtually as the 
recipients see fit. 

The director of the Institute of Mu- 
seum Services said in a press release ac- 
companying the announcement of these 
grants that they are the most valuable 
type a museum can receive because they 
are applied toward the basic services that 
museums provide—education, conserva- 
tion, security, exhibits, and outreach 
programs—while allowing local museums 
to establish their own priorities. 


In other words, what we have here is 
another example of the old, Put the 
money on the stump and run approach 
to Federal spending. The local officials 
were never required to say how the zoo 
would spend the money. 

Secretary of Education Hufstedler has 
said that IMS grants can mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure—for 
instance, in preserving the irreplacable 
treasures in our Nation’s museums or 
just helping the museums to keep the 
doors open. 

However, as with so many of these put 
the money on the stump and run pro- 
grams, the difference between the ideal 
set down by the director and Secretary 
and the actual spending was as great as 
the difference between the scope and lo- 
cation of an elephant’s trunk and tail. 

The money did not go to feed the ani- 
mais or to help keep the doors to the 
Santa Barbara Zoo open. Within a few 
short weeks after receiving this grant, the 
Santa Barbara Zoo spent $1,718.16 on 
sending zoo keepers to conferences. In 
addition to sending two animal keepers 
to the elephant workshop, the newly pro- 
motec senior animal keeper was sent at 
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Federal taxpayers expense, to the Amer- 
ican Association of Zoo Keepers Confer- 
ence in Montgomery, Ala. 

Ironically, the people who should be 
funding a local zoo, the city and county 
government officials, used the cutback in 
their own funding as an excuse to ask 
the Federal Government to pick up part 
of the tab for running their zoo. 

For example, Santa Barbara’s mayor 
writing on behalf of the zoo’s applica- 
tion argued that due to cut back in city, 
county, and State funding and the avail- 
ability of local and community funds, 
the procurement of this grant is neces- 
sary in order to meet the rising costs 
to maintain the facility at its current 
level 

A local county supervisor also writing 
to the Institute of Museum Services said: 

The severe curtailment of funds at county 
and city levels has resulted in a loss of reve- 
nue to the zoological garden from local gov- 
ernment. 


To all this I say that if a zoo is that 
important to a local community, that 
community should be willing to pay for 
it out of its own funds. Multiply this 
small example by the thousands of Fed- 
eral programs in thousands of communi- 
ties across our Nation and the public 
can begin to see why the Federal Gov- 
ernment has grown so large and involved 
itself in so many areas of our lives. 

There is nothing wrong in maintaining 
and improving our Nation's museums and 
zoos. There is a need to have museum 
and zoo personnel well trained and the 
animals and museum exhibits well cared 
for and maintained.’ But should the Fed- 
eral taxpayers provide funds for lions and 
tigers and bears as well as elephant 
workshops? There could be federally 


‘In a letter to me dated November 11, 1980, 
the Director of the Santa Barbara Zoo wrote 
in part: 

“The $35,000 General Operation Support 
granted by IMS will be used as follows: 72% 
for Master Planning, 14% for the expansion 
of educational programs and 14% for profes- 
sional staff development. The zoo has already 
put some of the IMS funds allocated to pro- 
fessional staff development to good use. As 
a result of a two-day elephant workshop 
hosted by the Tulsa Zoo and attended by 
over 40 elephant keepers from 13 states, new 
techniques for handling and caring for these 
endangered animals are being employed at 
the Santa Barbara Zoo. In addition, struc- 
tural changes on the zoo’s elephant barn are 
in progress to ensure greater safety for our 
elephant keeper staff. 

“In addition, the zoo's Senior Animal Keep- 
er was sent to the National Conference of the 
American Association of Zoo Keepers in 
Montgomery, Alabama. Nearly 100 keepers 
from 21 states attended to hear professional 
papers and exchange ideas with colleagues 
on the latest techniques in the captive man- 
agement of exotic species. Our keeper pre- 
sented a 114 hour seminar to the zoo staff 
upon his return, detailing all he had learned. 

“The experience gave not only the Senior 
Keeper, but also the entire staff, new infor- 
mation, enthusiasm and perspective to apply 
to their work. We feel that this justifies the 
$1,718.73 spent for the conference and work- 
shop.” 

The entire letter is available for examina- 


tion in my office, 5241 Dirksen Senate Office 
Bullding. 
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funded trips to other workshops for each 
of the species in the Animal Kingdom. 
Clearly we have gone too far. It is time 
for Congress and the executive to stop 
these types of expenditures. 
I thank my good friend, the majority 
leader. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the distinguished 
minority leader. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. I cannot resist saying 
that the 3-day elephant workshop I 
hope might be in keeping with the polit- 
ical season. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin should take charge. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be delighted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have a 
request for a part.of the time remaining 
to me under the standing order by the 
Senator from Utah, Mr. Hatcu, who is 
not on the floor at this point. I thank the 
majority leader for yielding to me his 
remaining time. I have no need for my 
time, except for the use by Senator 
HATCH. 

Mr. President, I would like, if I may, 
to yield to any other Senator, to the 
majority leader, or, in the absence of 
that, to suggest the absence of a quorum 
while I attempt to locate Senator HATCH. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, I suggest we 
proceed with routine morning business 
for a moment to give the minority 
leader an opportunity to touch base with 
Senator Hatcu. If there is no objection, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now proceed to transact routine 
morning business not beyond 11 o'clock 
am. and that Senators may speak 
therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the or- 
der for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ELECTIONS IN JAMAICA 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the Senate’s attention to the 


recent elections in Jamaica. The Ja- 
maicans have sent us a message. By 
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electing Edward Seaga as their new 
prime minister, they clearly have re- 
pudiated a government that was strong 
on leftwing rhetoric but pathetically 
weak when it came to improving the 
everyday lives of the people. 


Jamaica’s financial condition steadily 
deteriorated during former Prime Min- 
ister Michael Maniley’s rule. Fifty per- 
cent of Jamaica’s young people are now 
unemployed. Basic commodities such as 
bread and soap are often in short supply. 
And the majority of private industry has 
either closed down or is working at 
partial capacity. In the face of this fi- 
nancial disaster, an estimated 150,000 
mostly professional or skilled Jamaicans 
fied the island. Mr. Seaga reports that 
the country faces an international bal- 
ance-of-payments gap of $155 million 
between now and the end of the year 

Jamaicans have signaled loudly and 
clearly their disgust with the current 
economic mess. Thev ar^ tired o° emntyv 
radical rhetoric, and they are fed up 
with Cuban meddling in th-ir in.ernal 
affairs. In fact, one of Mr. Seaga’s first 
acts upon assuming office was to expel 
Cuban Ambassador Armando Ulises 
Fstrada, who has a well-known history 
of subversive activities. 


In turning their backs on Castro and 
the Cuban model, Jamaica has stated its 
desire for our help. Now it is up to us to 
respond quickly and effectively, and in 
a very tangible way. A quick response, or 
lack of one, will not only reveal our long- 
term intent to Jamaica but to the rest of 
the strategically important Caribbean as 
well. 


Some may argue that this is an item 
of business which can wait until Jan- 
uary and the newly constituted Congress. 
Unfortunately, the world’s fast-moving 
events do not afford us the luxury of 
focusing solely on problems here at 
home. Friends and enemies alike will not 
go on hold while one administration 
gives way to another or while this Con- 
gress rushes to adjourn. 

Jamaica needs our help, and she needs 
it now. We have to be flexible enough to 
quickly answer that call for help. Ja- 
maica has presented us an unparalleled 
opportunity to do just that. 


TAX CUT AND THE ECONOMY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of tax reduction is receiving a great 
deal of attention these days both in and 
out of the Congress. This question is, of 
course, intimately related to the overall 
economic situation, and I want to take 
this opportunity to discuss the matter in 
this context. 

Pending on the Senate Calendar is the 
Tax Reduction Act of 1980 which has 
been reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. This bill pro- 
poses to reduce taxes by $18.3 billion in 
fiscal year 1981 and $38.9 billion in cal- 
endar year 1981. The amendment pro- 
posed to the second budget resolution 
would reduce taxes by about $17 billion 
in fiscal year 1981. I think that some tax 
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reduction bill probably will be passed by 
the Congress and sent to the President 
early next year. 

I am generally in favor of a tax re- 
duction if it is done right. However, at 
this time, I am not committed either for 
or against any specific bill or proposal. 
My overall feeling is that there is no 
need to rush into the matter. Congress 
has a responsibility to place the best in- 
terest of the Nation ahead of all else and 
to insure that any tax cut we may enact 
is meaningful and beneficial to the econ- 
omy as a whole and in the public inter- 
est. I strongly believe that any tax re- 
duction bill should be carefully designed 
to improve productivity, encourage in- 
vestment, ease the pain of inflation, and 
create long-term permanent jobs. 

I should state my belief that since un- 
acceptably high inflation is still the ma- 
jor concern for this Nation, any tax cut 
that is enacted must be carefully design- 
ed to help rebuild the economy of the 
country without further fanning the 
fires of inflation. Our tax policy and our 
overall economic policy must be coher- 
ent, consistent, coordinated, and com- 
prehensive. 

I also believe that any tax reduction 
bill must treat both business and indi- 
vidual taxpayers fairly and equitably. 
It should give specific and favorable con- 
sideration to low- and middle-income 
taxpayers and should be designed to off- 
set the increase in social security taxes 
which will take place in January. It 
should also provide relief from the in- 
crease in income tax brackets which re- 
sult from inflation without any increase 
in the taxpayers real income. 


In addition, Mr. President, we should 
increase the incentives for the individ- 
ual taxpayer to work, to save, and to in- 
vest. This has an extremely high pri- 
ority in my thinking. The pending Tax 
Reduction Act makes no additional pro- 
vision for the exclusion of interest and 
dividends from the income taxes of in- 
dividuals. A provision of the Windfall 
Profit Tax Act, however, provides that for 
the tax years 1981 and 1982 the existing 
exclusion for dividends is increased from 
$100 to $200—from $200 to $400 for joint 
returns—and broadens the exclusion to 
make it apply to certain types of inter- 
est received by individuals from domes- 
tic sources. The exclusion for interest 
and dividends provided under the new 
law will apply only to 1981 and 1982 
and will have to be renewed by the Con- 
gress if it is to remain in effect for a 
longer period of time. 

The savings of individual taxpayers 
are important to the economy of this 
Nation. Not only do such savings con- 
stitute funds that the taxpayer could 
fall back on in times of financial emer- 
gency, they provide a significant source 
for investment capital which stimulate 
the economy of the Nation. For example, 
the amounts deposited in savings and 
loan associations are a big factor in pro- 
viding funds for loans for housing. 

I believe, therefore, Mr. President, that 
the tax laws should be designed to en- 
courage personal savings and inyest- 
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ment. I believe that one factor in this 
would be to increase and make perma- 
nent the amount of interest and divi- 
dends excluded from the taxable income 
of individual taxpayers. I believe that 
this is a matter that deserves very seri- 
ous study and consideration. 

We have already given inducements 
for businesses to make investments and 
increase productivity. We have provided 
for accelerated depreciation and for in- 
vestment tax credits. The tax reduction 
proposal pending today would liberalize 
and simplify both depreciation and in- 
vestment tax credits. If we can do this 
for business, we should certainly study 
the question of giving added incentives 
for individuals to save and invest. 

In addition, Mr. President, I am abso- 
lutely convinced that any tax cut must 
be accompanied by a determined, sys- 
tematic, and continuous effort to reduce 
or eliminate unnecessary and wasteful 
Government spending. This is the only 
way that the matter should be ap- 
proached if we are to rebuild the Amer- 
ican economy without boosting inflation 
even higher than it is at present. I recog- 
nize, Mr. President, that it is easy to vote 
for a tax reduction. It is sometimes very 
difficult, however, to vote for the reduc- 
tion in governmental expenditures which 
should accompany it. 

Therefore, I suggest and recommend 
that we bite the bullet and attack the 
difficult part of the problem first. By this 
I mean that we should reduce expendi- 
tures in an amount which will cover the 
anticipated tax reduction before ap- 
proving a bill cutting taxes. Under the 
Senate bill this would mean that we have 
to reduce governmental expenditures by 
approximately $18.3 billion for fiscal year 
1981. 

We can accomplish this. We can re- 
duce expenditures if we have the will and 
the desire to do it. I think this is the ap- 
proach we should take. However, the sec- 
ond budget resolution should be passed 
during this Congress. The budget process 
which was so carefully designed by the 
Congress is already in disarray and may 
collapse if we do not pass the second 
budget resolution and the reconciliation 
bill this year. I hope we will not let this 
happen. 

Regardless of the results of the elec- 
tion, Mr. President, it is the responsibility 
of the Congress to act responsibly and 
effectively both on a tax cut and the 
economy as a whole. I will support a bill 
which is noninflationary, which is fair 
both to individual and business taxpay- 
ers, which provides tax cuts to accelerate 
the recovery from the current recession, 
which reduces inequities in the tax sys- 
tem, which increases incentives for work, 
savings, and investment, and which is 
accompanied by meaningful and comple- 
mentary reductions in or elimination of 
unnecessary and wasteful Government 
spending. When the bill comes up which 
is primarily to reduce taxes, I will vote 
for a tax reduction if there is a reduc- 
tion in unnecessary expenditures, dollar 
for dollar. We should do the hard part 
first, that is, reduce the expenditures, 
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and then do the easy part next, that is, 
vote for a tax reduction. 


THE FIRST 100 DAYS OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN MAJORITY 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the eu- 
phoria many Republicans are experienc- 
ing as a result of the November 4 elec- 
tion should now be transformed into 2 
willingness to unify behind our new Pres- 
ident and set about the business of en- 
acting legislation to stabilize the econ- 
omy and strengthen our Nation’s de- 
fenses. 


It is clear that our Nation’s people are 
desperately concerned about the state 
of the economy and deteriorating public 
image of the United States throughout 
the world. Most pundits failed to accu- 
rately gage the depths of public appre- 
hension about increasing rates of infla- 
tion and joblessness. The Iranian situa- 
tion is a tangible example of the inepti- 
tude of our foreign policy. Perhaps more 
disturbing is our NATO allies lack of 
confidence in the ability of the United 
States to defend herself and her allies. 
The consistent failure of NATO pact 
countries to increase their share of de- 
fense costs is an indictment of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

We must act immediately at the begin- 
ning of the 97th Congress to address the 
issues of economy and defense. If the 
Republican Party fails to set forth well- 
formulated policies to cut Federal spend- 
ing fairly and give our peonvle tax relief; 
if we fail to bolster our defenses and 
establish a strong foreign policy, the 
Republicans could lose control of the 
Senate in 1982. 

Twenty-eight years ago, the Republi- 
cans took control of the Senate by one 
seat, and the House of Representatives 
with 218 plus 3 seats. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who defeated Adlai 
Stevenson by a resounding margin in 
1952, provided the coattails which car- 
ried the Republicans into power in both 
Houses. 

Many of the Republican Senators of 
the 83d Congress were conservatives con- 
cerned about the cold war and Commu- 
nist infiltration of domestic institutions. 
In President Eisenhower’s 1954 state of 
the Union address, the President called 
for a legislative program which he be- 
lieved would make the Republican Party 
progressive. He asked for the establish- 
ment of a public housing program, a tax 
structure to encourage spending, expan- 
sion of health insurance, and a liberal 
foreign trade and aid package. Eisen- 
hower's legislative agenda was largely 
forgotten. “Instead of organizing to put 
through this program, however, the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress made the 
Bricker amendment the first order of 
business. Then came the Army-McCar- 
thy tangle,” writes Samuel Lubell in 
“Revolt of the Moderates.” Eisenhower, 
frustrated by the failure of Congress to 
act on his program, is quoted as having 
asked, “What does the Republican Party 
want to do—commit suicide?” 
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The Bricker amendment, which limited 
the President’s authority to enter into 
treaties with other nations, plus the 
McCarthy hearings, consumed Con- 
gress energies coming into the 1954 mid- 
term election. Unemployment was in- 
creasing throughout the country, the Na- 
tion was coming out of a post-Korean 
war. recession, and farm income was 
falling rapidly. Eisenhower cautioned 
his party to seek a middle ground and he 
distanced himself from McCarthy, whose 
accusations of communism in the Gov- 
ernment were grabbing headlines 
throughout the country. 

While the Republicans were busily 
ignoring their President and the eco- 
nomic problems of the electorate, the 
Democratic majority in the Senate and 
the House were pursuing a moderate line. 
To quote then-Senate Minority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson, “We are now in the 
minority. I have never agreed with the 
statement that it is ‘the business of the 
opposition to oppose,’ I do not believe the 
American people have sent us here merely 
to obstruct.” Ironically, Eisenhower fre- 
quently found greater support for his 
programs—particularly foreign policy 
matters—from the Democrats. 

Eisenhower sensed the problems which 
could arise in 1954, as he later stated in 
his memoirs: 

One significant fact in the 1952 landslide 
victory of the national ticket had ominous 
overtones for Republicans who looked be- 
neath the over-all result. . . . True, we had 
turned a minority Into a majority position 
but ...inm the House the måjority was a 
scant handful of votes; in the Senate only 
one. From the beginning, one political fact 
concerned me deeply. It was obvious that in 
1952 a great many persons had voted Repub- 
lican through the efforts of the “Citizens for 
Eisenhower and Nixon” national organization 
and the “Ike and Dick” clubs operating 
throughout the nation. It would be fatuous 
to assume that the 1952 victory had suddenly 
and permanently transformed the minority 
party, which the Republicans had been for 
many years, into the majority party. Yet 
many people were unthinkingly making that 
faulty assumption. There were Republicans 
who resented the Citizens. ... They were 
new blood, new brains, and enthusiasm 
which the entire political system needed. 
They had, in fact, helped to create a new and 
unique political force to elect us. 


Eisenhower, sensing the true basis for 
the 1952 victory, answered his Repub- 
lican critics: 


Most of the Citizens in the last campaign 
were intelligent Independents and discerning 
Democrats who adhere to a moderate phi- 
losophy. I think we should court them. We 
should hold them to us. It would be sheer 
Stupidity to fail to do so if we want to win 
more elections. 


The critics were not satisfied and 
Eisenhower realized it: 


It did not change the attitudes of those 
who maintained the same old narrow, in- 
flexible view of partisan politics. And that 
inflexibility gave a hint of the difficulty the 
party would have in obtaining the same en- 
thusiastic and unselfish support we had re- 
ceived in 1952. 


As in 1952, the American people went 
to the polls seeking leadership, seeking a 
“father figure," if you will. The burden 
of leadership today is now shared by the 
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Senate, and it is our duty to place firm 
priorities on issues to be placed on next 
year’s agenda. Cutting spending, provid- 
ing a tax cut and beefing up our defense 
capabilities coupled with establishing a 
consistent foreign policy can be our pro- 
gram for retaining a Republican major- 
ity. 

Our President-elect has made it clear 
that he wishes to work with us and with 
the Democratic minority to achieve the 
goals we have been assigned by the 
Nation. 

In order to attack the serious problems 
facing our country, moderation is neces- 
sary today just as it was in 1952. Modera- 
tion need not be a dirty word. In fact, it 
takes fortitude to try to balance the ex- 
tremes of left and right. 

The Republicans will face a midterm 
election in 1982. If we do not stick to sub- 
stantive issues which touch all Amer- 
icans, we may find that the Republican 
Party cannot attract the millions of in- 
dependents and Democrats who helped 
give us a majority this year. 

President Eisenhower campaigned for 
Members of the House and Senate in 
1954 as no other previous President had. 
All the while, Eisenhower was urging Re- 
publican candidates to take the “middle 
way,” and present a modern image of 
the party in order to attract younger 
voters. 

The Republicans lost their Senate 
majority in 1954 and the House majority 
disappeared with the loss of 29 seats. 
Eisenhower was blamed by Old Guard 
Republicans for the loss, although his 
personal popularity continued to grow in 
part because of his campaigning in 1954. 
The President had predicted the possible 
loss because of “anachronistic dogmas 
and negative dialectics,” to quote Elmo 
Richardson’s “The Presidency of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.” 

It would do the Republican Party well 
to heed President Eisenhower’s advice 
about the “middle way.” His philosophy, 
as stated in a letter to a friend, could 
serve as a blueprint for a Republican 
resurgence if it is followed: 

When I refer to the Middle Way, I merely 
mean the middle way as it represents a prac- 
tical working basis between extremists, both 
of whose doctrines I flatly reject. It seems to 
me that no great intelligence is required in 
order to discern the practical necessity of 
establishing some kind of security for in- 
dividuals in a specialized and highly indus- 
trialized age. At one time such security was 
provided by the existence of free land and 
@ great mass of untouched and valuable 
natural resources throughout our country. 
These are no longer to be had for the asking; 
we have had experiences of mililons of peo- 
ple—devoted, fine Americans, who have 
walked the streets unable to find work or 


any kind of sustenance for themselves or 
their families. 

On the other hand, for us to push further 
and further into the socialistic experiment 
is to deny the validity of all those convic- 
tions we have held as to the cumulative 
power of free citizens, exercising their own 
initiative, inventiveness and desires to pro- 
vide a better living for themselves and their 
children... 


I shall conclude with this one general ob- 
servation or aphorism. . . . The generality 
that I advance is merely this: .. . anything 
that affects or is proposed for masses of 
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humans is wrong if the position it seeks 
is at either end of possible argument. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that morning 
business be closed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, do I have 
time remaining under the standing 
order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my 
remaining time under the standing order 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority leader. 


—_———_——_$___ 


THE ROLE OF THE AFL-CIO IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the role 
of the AFL-CIO in international labor 
affairs has gone relatively unnoticed for 
many years, especially the efforts of the 
AFL-CIO to combat Soviet influence in 
the labor organizations of the world. 
Today, let me report briefiy on the six 
objectives of those Soviet activities to 
give my colleagues in the Senate some 
idea of the size of the challenge that the 
AFL-CIO is facing. 

Traditionally, the Soviets have viewed 
labor organizations very differently than 
their function is seen in the West. The 
Soviets in fact scoff at the idea that a 
free trade union should represent the 
economic interests of workers by trying 
to improve wages and benefits and to 
improve the quality of the workplace. 
The Soviets instead’ believe that the 
political role of unions is vital—they are, 
after all, the largest mass organization 
in most nations outside of political par- 
ties. Their political role is often more 
significant than some parties or even the 
armed forces of some nations. 


It is no surprise then to find the 
Soviets devoting considerable attention 
to the political subversion of trade 
unions. First, the Soviets see unions as @ 
great school of communism, a means of 
changing the attitudes of thousands of 
workers through daily propaganda in 
union-controlled newspapers, in discus- 
sion groups, and in declarations aimed 
at undermining the political legitimacy 
of a nation and attacking the foreign 
policy interests of the West. 


Second, the Soviets have long used un- 
ions as a means of penetrating the senior 
leadership of a country because trade 
union leaders are often called upon to 
serve on national-level commissions in 
government and industry even when po- 
litical party leaders—especially Commu- 
nists—are excluded from such roles. 
Such opportunities help explain why 
Moscow has sometimes ordered local 
Communist parties to dissolve their la- 
bor union offices and subordinate them- 
selves to local unions instead. 

Third, the Soviets are infamous for 
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the techniques of “political strikes” 
which are designed not to improve the 
lot of workers but to achieve purely po- 
litical goals. Right after the Second 
World War. Communist-controlled labor 
unions in Western Europe followed Mos- 
cow's orders to strike in order to impede 
economic recovery, to wreck the Mar- 
shall plan, and to undermine the efforts 
to establish NATO and a joint western 
defense of Europe. 

Fourth, Moscow has long realized the 
benefits of using labor unions for espio- 
nage. Not only do workers often have 
access to the most sensitive industrial 
technological secrets, but workers in de- 
fense plants and at military bases have 
access to national defense information 
of great interest to the Soviet Union. 
For example, after several French union 
officials were convicted of espionage af- 
ter the Second World War, the French 
Government has become much more 
careful in allowing Communist-domi- 
nated unions to recommend workers in 
defense-related areas. 

Fifth, the Soviets are well-aware of 
the potential value of labor unions for 
war-time sabotage demonstrated in 
against the Nazis. Even in peacetime, 
labor unions can be a powerful force 
to disrupt government programs and 
halt production or destroy industrial 
facilities. 

Sixth, Moscow has shown how labor 
unions may even be decisive in bringing 
down a government in a coup d'etat. 
Sometimes a mere political strike—if 
sufficiently widespread—can focus dis- 
content on a few grievances that brings 
a government to a halt. In its more sin- 
ister form, labor unions can seize control 
of strategic industries and critical loca- 
tions such as printing, electricity, com- 
munications, transportation, airports 
and train stations. 

With this base, unions under Commu- 
nist control can overthrow a government 
such as Czechoslovakia in 1947, or 
negotiate from a position of great 
strength to demand that the Communist 
Party be included. 

Such are the lessons of books like Jan 
Valdtin’s “Out of the Night,” Willard 
Beiling’s “Pan Arabism and Labor,” G.E. 
Lynd’s, “The Politics of African Trade 
Unionism,” and Roy Godson’s, “Ameri- 
can Labor and European Politics.” These 
are not lessons for the past only. Moscow 
today maintains a network of inter- 
national labor organizations throughout 
the world, trains annually over 2,000 
carefully selected union leaders from 
Europe and the Third World, and, ac- 
cording to the writings of the Institute 
of the International Labor Movement in 
Moscow, the Soviets believe that the po- 
litical role of labor organizations will be 
critical to the establishment of world 
socialism in the decades ahead. 

Too many Americans are obsessed with 
Soviet military might, worried about di- 
rect Soviet military conquests, while all 
the time the Soviets are busy not only 
building up conventional and strategic 
military forces which our Government 
can and will match, but also expanding 
their influence among the working men 
of the world where our country has re- 
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lied largely on the efforts of the AFL- 
CIO rather than the U.S. Government. 
At the very least, American trade union 
leaders deserve the appreciation of us all 
for their international efforts. 

I want to pay special tribute to them 
in expressing my personal appreciation 
for the work that I know they do in try- 
ing to have a free labor movement all 
over the world. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the minority’s time. 


SECOND CONCURRENT BUDGET 
RESOLUTION, 1981-83 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
does the order require the Senate to 
return to the second concurrent budget 
resolution? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will now re- 
sume consideration of the pending busi- 
ness, which is Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 119, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 119) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
United States Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be 2 hours for debate on either an 
amendment by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLe) or on a discussion of the tax 
cut issue, which is to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Houtrnes), and the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I believe that the parties mentioned by 
the Chair were under the impression the 
Senate would probably resume consid- 
eration of the resolution at 11 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M, 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand recessed until 11 
a.m. today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:49 a.m., recessed until 11 a.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD). 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, under 
the previous order, we are awaiting the 
appearance on the fioor of our distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) to present his amendment. We 
have also alerted the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Bumpers). Pending their 
attendance, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The time is to be charged to which side? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be 
charged equally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Will the Senator yield 
5 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Texas be recognized for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, my 
feelings about a tax cut have long been 
known. I feel very strongly we should 
proceed with one. 

The Congress of the United States, I 
think, has an opportunity to contribute 
to the rebuilding of America. 

One problem we face today in our 
economy is that business is indecisive as 
to what it will be able to do in spending 
money for new capital goods. Decreasing 
productivity is a basic problem in Amer- 
ica. We have the lowest increase in pro- 
ductivity of any major industrial nation 
in the world. 

We look at countries like Japan, For- 
mosa, and South Korea that have rates 
of productivity increase far beyond ours. 

If we really want to do something 
about reducing inflation in the long run, 
we must increase productivity in this 
country. We should be putting more 
products on the shelf, more efficiently, 
and' selling them at a cheaper price. 

If we want to protect the strength 
of the American dollar, one of the best 
ways is to compete more effectively in 
international trade. How we measure 
up against other major trading nations 
is the true test, the crucible, of our eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Yet we continue to have huge deficits 
in our trading accounts. 

We have to hone our tools and im- 
prove our technology. That will mean 
major capital investments; it will re- 
quire new schedules to lower the pe- 
riod of depreciation so we can have in- 
creased cash flow within a corporation, 
so American firms can reinvest and 
start doing something about keeping 
jobs at home, not exporting them over- 
seas. That is what has been happening 
to our country. 

Many people hear talk about depre- 
ciation schedules, and assume we are 
talking about a tax cut for business. 
They could not be more wrong. It is 
not just for business. It is a tax cut for 
labor. It is a tax cut for the consumer, 
to get the cost of living down. It is a 
tax cut to create jobs and keep them 
at home. 

We have got to understand how diffi- 
cult things have become for millions 
of Americans who are running as hard 
as they can just to stay even in an era 
of inflation. 

Next year, with bracket creep, the 
windfall profit tax, and higher social 
security taxes the American people will 
have to pay $86 billion in new taxes. 
That is a heavy burden to ask them to 
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n my opinion, it is an unfair 
sae ly anda believe we have an obli- 
gation to provide some tax relief to the 
long-suffering C; aiara wage earner 

erican business. ; 
EAN “Teint Economic Committee just 
came out with a report showing that 
over the next decade we will have to 
create 15 million net new jobs in this 
country—15 million of them. , 

The report also suggests that we will 
see an increase in the age of the Amer- 
ican worker. We will see almost 10 mil- 
lion additional women come into the 
working force. How are we going to ac- 
commodate this vast demand for jobs— 
for opportunity—without an expanding 
and growing economy? A tax cut will 
enable America to generate the cash flow 
to grow and expand; to create new jobs. 
It can also help us remain competitive 
in world trade. 

There are those who say that a tax 
cut would add $30 billion to $40 billion 
to the deficit. That is not the fact. 

The net amount, if we pass a tax cut 
January 1, would be an addition of about 
$17 billion to the deficit. But we begin to 
get feedback from that kind of invest- 
ment. 

This particular tax bill, also includes 
a stock option provision that gets the 
professional manager an entrepreneurial 
interest in his company’s long term 
growth. 

One problem today with inflation is 
management's own mind-set. We see 
management making decisions based on 
what their bonus will be, and that bonus 
is decided by how this year's perform- 
ance measures up against last year’s. 

With that sort of approach, there is no 
way management will make the long- 
term investments for research and de- 
velopment that can help the technologi- 
cal breakthrough. 

Many American businessmen look at 
an R. & D. expense and say, “Why should 
I do that? One of my successors will get 
the credit.” 

That outlook is as short as a politi- 
cian looking ahead to the next election, 
and not wanting to do something with 
the payoff way down the line, to be sure 
it was done before the election period. 

There is no quick fix to turn our econ- 
omy around and get the country re- 
building again. 

What we have to do is make some long- 
term decisions to get this country grow- 
ing. 

When we talk about increasing pro- 
ductivity, we say, “Well, you will only 
increase it by maybe 1 percent a year, or 
maybe 1.5 percent, or maybe 2 percent 
a year. So what?” 

But what we have to look at is the 
cumulative effect of that trend of in- 
crease over a period of years. 

Through the 18th century, England 
had only about 1 percent to 2 percent 
better productivity than the Continent. 
But it was a country that began to domi- 
nate the entire world because of that 
improvement in productivity. 

That is what we ought to be trying to 
accomplish here in America. 

What about the marriage penalty, and 
the problem couples are facing around 
the United States today? This particu- 
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lar piece of legislation takes a step in the 
right direction in trying to correct the 
marriage penalty. 

What about savings? We see savings 
in this country at the lowest rate of any 
major nation in the world. We saved at 
about 4 percent this year. The Japanese 
save at about 22 percent; the Germans 
and French at about 13 percent. 

Unless we save more, where will we get 
the capital to build the new homes, or 
the capital to invest in the new machin- 
ery and equipment we so urgently need 
in this country? 

This particular piece of legislation that 
passed the Finance Committee by a vote 
of 19 to 1 has broad bipartisan support. 
It is endorsed by liberals and conserva- 
tives, and it has a savings incentive in it, 
to try to increase savings in this coun- 
try. 
So I feel very strongly, Mr. President, 
that we need a tax cut. We have seen the 
Democratic President say that he had 
his tax bill and he wanted it to be effec- 
tive as of January 1. We have seen the 
President-elect have his tax bill which 
he wanted effective January 1, 1981. We 
have seen the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee pass a bipartisan bill by a vote of 
19 to 1, to be effective January 1, 1981. 
When we have had that kind of consen- 
sus, then why delay? Why not move 
ahead and put a tax cut into effect? 

If we fail to act, business will be faced 
with uncertainty. They will not know 
what they are going to do, or what can 
be done, because of the tax situation, 
because they will not know when the in- 
vestment tax credit will go in, when the 
new depreciation schedule will go in. 

With that kind of attitude, what do 
they do? They wait. They do not buy the 
capital equipment. They wait to see 
when the effective date of new legisla- 
tion. Is it going to be in July of next 
year? 

If we do not pass a tax bill at this 
time, we will see a new Congress in 
January. There will be many new faces, 
new committee assignments. I think it 
is unlikely that we could have a tax bill 
passed and signed by the President be- 
fore July. 

Today we have a situation in which 
there is broad, bipartisan support for a 
tax cut in the Finance Committee, in the 
Senate, and among the American people. 
Under the circumstances we have an ob- 
ligation to act, and I believe it is im- 
portant for us to fulfill that obligation. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have time under the agreement. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unanimous- 
consent agreement be adjusted so that 
we can move forward with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers) and then take up the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized. 


November 19, 1980 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1773 


(Purpose: To provide budget authority for 
the disaster loan fund of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration) 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMP- 
ERS), for himself, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. PRYOR, 
and Mr. BoreN, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1773. 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out ‘$699,600,- 
000,000" and insert “$700,100,000,000”". 

On page 2, line 13, strike out ‘$778,800,- 
000,000" and insert ‘$778,898,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “$852,600,- 
000,000" and insert “$852,668,000,000". 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “$633,000,- 
000,000" and insert “$633,400,000,000". 

On page 2, line 17, strike out ‘$709,900,- 
000,000" and insert “$709,994,000,000". 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “$777,700,- 
000,000" and insert “$777,803,000,000"". 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “—$17,900,- 
000,000" and insert ‘'—$18,300,000,000". 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “—$11,200,- 
000,000" and insert “‘—$11,294,000,000". 

On page 2, Hne 24, strike out “*-+$14,400,- 
000,000"" and insert “-+-$14,297,000,000". 

On page 3, line 1, strike out “$961,800,000,- 
000" and insert “$962,200,000,000". 

On page 3, line 2, strike out “$1,003,000,- 
000,000" and insert “$1,003,494,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 3, strike out “$1,021,600,- 
000,000” and insert ‘$1,022,197,000,000". 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$40,900,000,- 
000" and insert “$41,300,000,000". 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “§41,200,000,- 
000” and insert “$41,294,000,000”". 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “$18,600,000,- 
000” and insert “$18,703 ,000,000"". 

On page 7, line 1, strike out “$8,700,000,000" 
and insert ‘$9,200,000,000". 

On page 7, line 2, strike out “$9,700,000,000” 
and insert “$10,100,000,000". 

On page 7. line 4, strike out “$8,600,000,000" 
and insert “$8,698,000,000". 

On page 7, line 5, strike out “$8,800,000,000" 
and insert ‘'$8,894,000,000", 

On page 7, line 7, strike out “$8,700,000,000" 
and insert “$8,768,000,000". 

On page.7, line 8, strike out “$8,600,000,000" 
and insert “$8,703,000,000". 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
amendment adds $500 million in budget 
authority and $400 million in outlays to 
the fiscal year 1981 budget in function 
450, community and regional develop- 
ment. This amount will fund the Disas- 
ter Loan Fund of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make disaster loans to 
farmers and businesses devastated by 
droughts, hurricanes, floods, and other 
disasters. 

The budget request of an additional 
$1.3 billion was submitted on September 
4, 1980, after the Budget Committee 
marked up Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 119 and, therefore, consideration 
was not given to this request. The House 
Budget Committee did consider this 
budget request during its consideration 
of the second budget resolution and it is 
my understanding that an allowance 
was made for this disaster request. 


November 19, 1980 


My amendment provides room in this 
resolution so that the Disaster Loan 
Fund of the SBA is not depleted prior 
to the time that the new Congress con- 
venes. The amount I am proposing to 
add should take the Small Business Ad- 
ministration through March of next 
year. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out 
some things to my colleagues about my 
deep and abiding concern about this 
matter. 

Numerous times during our Nation's 
history natural disasters have occurred 
which have resulted in severe physical 
and economic injury for many of our 
citizens. Each time our Government has 
responded with aid and assistance, the 
most recent example being the enormous 
devastation which occurred when Mount 
St. Helens erupted. In the fiscal year 
1980 supplemental appropriations bill, 
we provided roughly $900 million in 
disaster aid for those suffering from the 
disaster. 

By the same token, Mr. President, we 
must provide sufficient disaster aid to 
the farmers of this country because 
many of them have been virtually wiped 
out by this summer's heat and drought. 
The drought we have just experienced 
is without a doubt the most severe one 
in my lifetime and, unless sufficient dis- 
aster loans are made available to farmers 
in many States, hundreds will be forced 
out of business. 

From June 2 to July 20, my State of 
Arkansas received only 0.7 inches of rain. 
To further complicate matters, between 
June 26 and August 26 of this year, Ar- 
kansas experienced 56 days of tempera- 
tures in excess of 100 degrees. The New 
York Times edition of Friday, Septem- 
ber 12, 1980, surveyed the drought dam- 
age with a feature ariticle on a farmer 
in my State. The article concluded: 

In the hardest hit states, estimates of crop 
and livestock losses have ranged from $800 
million for Arkansas to $1.5 billion for Mis- 
souri, though such estimates are far from 
precise. Crop weather specialists say Arkansas 
is now suffering the worse damage. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(See exhibit 1.) 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
summer’s drought virtually destroyed 
the soybean crop in Arkansas. Of the 
roughly 4.8 million acres of soybeans 
planted in Arkansas this year, at least 
65 percent of the crop was lost. This loss 
alone will exceed $500 million. Forty per- 
cent of the cotton crop was lost or some 
$100 million. Further, millions of dollars 
of chickens were killed when extraordi- 
nary temperatures existed. When all of 
the losses in my State alone are added, 
Mr. President, the figure approaches $1 
billion. In light of these figures, coupled 
with the estimates from other States, 
the demand on our agricultural lending 
agencies will be tremendous. 

Mr. President, I am not here to debate 
the question of whether or not the SBA 
Should be making agricultural disaster 
loans. As we all know, this was settled by 
the enactment of Public Law 96-302. For 
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disasters commencing after July 2, 1980, 
SBA will only make agricultural disaster 
loans if a farmer has been refused or is 
ineligible for a comparable loan from the 
Farmers Home Administration. This 
change was needed because FmHA is the 
proper lending agency for farmers. How- 
ever, for purposes of the drought which 
occurred this summer. SBA will be mak- 
ing disaster loans and I think it is 
necessary that we provide room in this 
budget resolution for that activity. The 
sheer weight of the caseload which is 
currently confronting FmHA and SBA 
mandates that both agencies be totally 
involved or many farmers will be put in 
financial jeopardy simply because their 
applications were not acted upon. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I am offering this 
amendment to the second budget resolu- 
tion to provide room to accommodate the 
pending disaster loan request of the 
Small Business Administration and I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues will join me in 
its passage. 

Mr. President, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is going to be deluged with 
loan applications in December, January, 
and February. Many farmers will be able 
to get loans from their banks. Other 
farmers prefer the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration because, if they are not 
credit worthy, they can go to the Farm- 
ers Home Administration and get disas- 
ter loans at'5 percent. Under the law ap- 
plicable to this drought, FmHA cannot 
make disaster loans to credit worthy 
borrowers. 

However, the Small Business Admin- 
istration can make disaster loans to 
credit worthy borrowers, but with a dif- 
ferent rate of interest. If you are not 
credit worthy you can get the loan at 5 
percent. However, if you are credit 
worthy you can borrow it from SBA at 
about 8% or 84% percent. Therefore, 
many people will go to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for help. 

I anticipate that the SBA will have a 
huge backlog of loan applications in 
January and February when farmers 
have to decide whether they will plant 
another crop. The strain on all of our 
lending agencies will be tremendous. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am offering 
this amendment to insure that the Small 
Business Administration has enough 
money to take them through the early 
part of next year. Without any addi- 
tional money, I am concerned that they 
will run out of money before that time. 
Even if they do not, those of us who have 
been in opening sessions of a new Con- 
gress know that there is a great deal of 
confusion and it is difficult to pass legis- 
lation quickly. 

I am trying to provide enough money 
in the disaster loan fund to take them 
through February and March. After the 
new Congress convenes, if they do need 
more money, we will at least have time 
to consider the request and act on it. 
That is the substance of my request and 
I hope my colleagues will support it. 

ExHIBIT 1 
|From the New York Times, Sept. 12, 1980] 
SEVERE DROUGHT WITHERS U.S. Crops IN BLOW 
TO FARMERS AND CONSUMERS 
(By Wiliam Robbins) 

Scott, ARKANSAs, Sept. 11.—A devastating 

drought increasing daily in its severity, has 
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withered crops in a broad band across much 
of the eastern half of the United States, 
bringing heavy losses to some farmers and 
rising prices for consumers. 

The drought has resulted, the Agriculture 
Department reported today, in sharply re- 
duced yields of corn, soybeans and cotton, 
crops that significantly affect the costs of 
food and clothing. [Page D1.]} But farmers 
in areas the drought has missed have bene- 
fited because they can sell good yields of 
crops at increased prices. 


ARKANSAS FARMERS HURT 


Nowhere has the drought hit harder than 
here in central Arkansas, where Sam McGhee 
stood the other day looking out over a field 
where the dried and crusted surface was 
broken by deep cracks and dotted with stunt- 
ed and dying soybean plants. 

The plants, normally a rich green and 
nearly waist-high in September, were hardly 
high enough to reach above a farm worker's 
ankles. They varied from large patches of 
sickly yellow to those of dried brown, the 
victims of a season when weeks heat above 
100 degrees scorched the earth and not 
enough rain fell to settle the dust. 

“Nothing can save those beans now,” said 
Mr. McGhee. The field was symbolic, he said, 
of a year of work for him and his two sons on 
3,300 acres of soybeans, cotton and rice that 
has brought him nothing except a loss that 
he figures will reach $100,000. 

Mr. McGhee and Don Chapman, & neighbor 
who expects his own crop losses to exceed 
$140,000, are representative of farmers facing 
financial disaster in Arkansas, one of the 
states that has been hardest hit among 
many suffering from a continuing drought. 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers across the 
nation are suffering to a lesser degree. 


SOME FARMERS HAVE BENEFITTED 


Because of widespread losses such farm- 
ers and sharply reduced national crop pro- 
duction, consumers are feeling the effects of 
rising prices of grains, meats and vegetables, 
and they can look ahead to still higher food 
prices next year. 

The drought has reached a vast, jagged 
arc from southern Illinois down to Texas, 
across the South to Georgia and up the 
coastal plant to New England, depleting 
yields of grains, vegetables and cotton, and 
raising the costs of feeding livestock. Other 
pockets of the drought have damaged crops 
and limited livestock grains in Montana, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Minnesota. 

No food variety appears immune from the 
toll, Costing more are meats and cooking 
oils from the Middle West, sweet corn from 
the Eastern Seatoard, tomatoes from New 
Jersey and potatoes from Maine and Long 
Island, 


The economic effects of the drought can 
be expected to last well beyond the end 
of the year, according to Dennis Steadman, 
an agricultural specialist with Chase Econo- 
metrics in Bala Cynwyd., Pa. “I'm still 
looking for a rapid acceleration in producer 
prices,” he said. 


For the rest of the year, Mr. Steadman 
said, he expects retail food prices to in- 
crease at an annual rate of 15 to 18 percent. 
For 1981, he said, he expects food price in- 
creases to average about 12 percent. 


Much of that, he said, will result from 
higher prices for meats, supplies of which 
have also been reduced by hot and dry 
weather. An expected increase of 3 percent 
in beef supplies next year will not offset an 
expected decline of 10 to 13 percent in pork 
production, he said. 


The report on crop production issued to- 
day by the Agriculture Department showed 
more drought damage to major crops than 
the department’s analysts expected when 
they issued their last report a month ago, 
The report projected a national corn har- 
vest of 6.53 billion bushels, 2 percent less 
than the August forecast and 16 percent less 
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than last year's record harvest. The projec- 
tion for soybeans, 1.83 billion bushels, shrank 
3 percent in the month and reflected an 
expected decline of 19 percent from last 
year’s production. 

However, Mr. Steadman noted that the 
United States had large grain reserves. As 
the 1980 crop year began, the country had 
grain stocks that equaled 24 percent of nor- 
mal consumption as against 15 percent in 
1974, a year of world food crisis. 

Many price increases, of course, have al- 
ready occurred, running as high as 26 per- 
cent for corn and 25 percent for hogs and 
chickens since last spring. 

A picture varying from bounty to disas- 
ter in farming regions around the country 
emerges from talks with farmers and with 
private and govermment crop and weather 
experts. 

IOWA ESCAPES LOSSES 

Among the more fortunate are farmers 
in the heart of the corn belt—in Iowa, 
northern Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. They are men like Robert Baur, who 
grows corn and cattle on & large farm in 
Iowa, not far from Des Moines, and Marvin 
Straub, who grows corn and hogs near El- 
gin, in northern Illinois. Iowa is the leading 
corn-producing state and Illinois ranks sec- 
ond. Like northern Illinois, Iowa has escaped 
drought losses, and both of those farmers 
are expecting good crops this year, 

An outline of the areas that have been 
hit hardest emerged from talks with crop 
and weather experts, including Lyle Denny, 
agricultural meterologist for a cooperative 
office of the Agriculture Department and 
the Commerce Department, and Peter Leav- 
itt, vice president of Weather Services Cor- 
poration, a private advisory concern based 
in Bedford, Mass. 

From southern Illinois, the areas of great- 
est difficulty sweep through Missouri and 
eastern Kansas and down through Okla- 
homa and Arkansas into Texas, hitting hard- 
est there in the high plains of northwest 
Texas. Eastward the drought has also seared 
most of northeastern Louisiana and western 
Mississippi, which are cotton and soybean 
areas. 

The drought also touches western Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and reaches across Ala- 
bama, but it strikes most severely in Georgia 
among Southeastern states, the experts said. 
It then reaches upward along the coastal 
plain, hitting the central Carolinas and east- 
ern areas of Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 


POTATO AREAS AFFECTED 


In New England, the experts said, crop 
areas of Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts 
have been drier than normal, but the areas 
of the Northeast hit hardest have been Con- 
necticut and eastern New York, including 
potato-growing areas of Long Island. 

In the East, they noted, the drought has 
hit areas that supply much of the region’s 
local vegetables. As a result, Mr. Leavitt said, 
not only are crops smaller but the qual- 
ity of such vegetables as sweet corn has suf- 
fered. On the other hand, he said, the dry 
weather tends to improve the quality of po- 
tatoes. As a result of reduced supplies, 
vegetable prices have risen in the last month 
even more sharply than meat prices. 

Still, the most widespread drought dam- 
age to crops is in the Middle West and the 
Southwest. From central and southern Il- 
linois southward a squeeze on farmers re- 
sulting from the drought begins to tighten. 

Whole fields of corn viewed recently in a 
triangle between Normal, Springfield and 
Decatur in central Illinois had been withered 
by the heat and drought, while other fields 
that appeared to be thriving, farmers said, 
would produce little grain because heat had 
interfered with the polination process. 
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EIGHT BUSHELS AN ACRE 

As a result, in southern Missouri and many 
other areas, farmers like Lendal Rose, whose 
pastures near Springfield are dry, whose cat- 
tle are languishing and whose stunted soy- 
beans bear unfilled pods, commiserate with 
others like his neighbor, who recently cut a 
field of barren stalks of corn and chopping 
them up for cattle feed. 

In the hardest-hit states estimates of crop 
and livestock losses have ranged from $800 
million for Arkansas to $1.5 billion for Mis- 
sourl, though such estimates are far from 
precise. Crop weather specialists say Arkan- 
sas is now suffering the worst damage. 


@ Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, when 
the Budget Committee took action on 
both the first and second concurrent 
resolutions, they based their decisions 
on a set of assumptions. One of those as- 
sumptions was that the Small Business 
Administration (SBA) disaster loan 
fund would need only limited new budget 
authority in fiscal year 1981, that no 
out-of-the-ordinary disasters would 
take place. As we all know, quite the op- 
posite has happened. Our country has 
just emerged from the worst summer of 
adverse weather in recent memory. Heat 
records were continuously broken com- 
bined with a record lack of rainfall. In 
terms of loss of life and of economic 
damage, the costs were staggering. 

Perhaps the hardest hit in economic 
terms was our Nation’s farmers. In Mis- 
souri alone the estimated losses exceed 
$1 billion. Yields on corn and grain 
sorghum were down by over 50 percent 
and soybean yields dropped by one-third. 

The amendment offered by Senator 
Bumpers merely seeks to recognize that 
the Government is going to have to make 
good on the programs that are in place 
to provide the farmers of this Nation 
with the economic relief they need to 
stay in business. I, as much as anyone in 
the Senate, recognize the need to hold 
Federal spending down. But we should 
not play games by including in our 
budget assumptions figures that we all 
know are completely unrealistic. 

The Government has an obligation to 
make the loans provided for in the dis- 
aster program, and let me emphasize 
that we are just talking about loans 
which will be paid back with interest. 
The farmers of this country deserve to 
know that their government recognizes 
this obligation and that money has been 
set aside in the budget to meet it. 


This is all we are asking. I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment.@ 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
has outlined the problem. It is our 
understanding that inasmuch as this is 
close to being an entitlement program, 
very obviously it will have to be funded. 
The main concern, as I understand it, 
is about the funds expiring in February 
or March. 

The House-passed budget resolution 
has $1.1 billion more in budget authority 
than the Senate has. They had $1.8 bil- 
lion, but then they added an across-the- 
board cut; so they have $1.1 billion in 
budget authority and $1.5 billion in out- 
lays to provide for this particular pro- 
gram. 
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I have tried to assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that we 
would not raise any budget point on the 
continuing resolution. There could be a 
continuing resolution making certain of 
the amounts in there. 

As I have explained in earlier debate 
on particular provisions of this bill, we 
had estimated some 81 percent unem- 
ployment. In estimating the 814-percent 
unemployment, we put several hundreds 
of millions additional in there for un- 
employment compensation, for trade ad- 
justment assistance, and for the other 
programs. 

So it could well be argued that our 
amount is a little high. There is a feel- 
ing that, of course, we would be lucky 
to get out at the $633 billion level. 

I am willing to adjust and try to han- 
dle it in conference. We do not want to 
add onto the deficit on the floor at this 
particular point. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
has a point to make relative to the gen- 
eral policy between SBA and Farmers 
Home and I am glad to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, our chairman. 


Mr. President, there is much room for 
improvement in this budget. Yesterday, 
Senator Domenicr and I offered an 
amendment requiring the Appropria- 
tions and Finance Committees to reduce 
spending so that we could live within 
this budget. For procedural reasons, the 


Senate was unable to vote on our amend- 
ment. 


If we expect to live within the spend- 
ing totals before us, we will have to 
choose in favor of priority spending re- 
quirements, at the expense of lower 
priority items. This means that we will 
have to fund the SBA disaster loan pro- 
gram within the parameters of this reso- 
lution. This program has always been a 
high priority item; the Congress has 
she failed to appropriate the necessary 

unds. 


The budget resolution accommodates 
funding for the SBA disaster loan pro- 
gram based on CBO’s estimates for a 
normal disaster year. It assumes that 
most agricultural disaster lending will be 
carried out by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. This has been accomplished 
with the enactment of Public Law 36-302. 


Since the time we reported this sec- 
ond budget resolution, the administra- 
tion submitted an amended budget re- 
quest of $1.3 billion for the SBA disaster 
loan program. This request is needed to 
provide disaster loans to farmers who 
suffered drought losses which began be- 
fore the enactment of Public Law 36- 
302 on July 2. 


Mr. President, the administration has, 
I believe, been lax in its handling of 
drought disaster declarations. All of the 
disaster declarations were made after the 
effective date of the new law, but all of 
them so far have been made effective 
prior to July 2. I ask unanimous consent 
that a table showing effective dates of re- 
cent disaster declarations and tne start- 
ing dates of the droughts be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ a 
FiscaL YEAR 1981 DISASTER AMEND : 

PuysicaL Drovcur DISASTER Loan DEC- 

LARATIONS 

MINNESOTA 

July 2 and 10, 1980—Governor requested 
SBA Physical Disaster Declaration for 15 
counties. 

August 21, 1980—ASCS survey report veri- 
fied disaster in 15 counties. 

Drought dates: 

14 counties—droughts began in January- 
July, 1980. 

T anae tnt began in fall of 1979. 

September 5, 1980—SBA declared disaster 
loan area—15 counties. 

TEXAS 

First declaration: 

July 28, 1980—Governor requested SBA 
physical disaster declaration for 49 counties. 

ASCS survey report verified disaster in 47 
counties. 

Drought dates—47 counties: 

43 counties—droughts began in March- 
July, 1980. 

D counties—droughts began in October, 
1979. 

1 county—drought began in August, 1979. 

1 county—drought began in September, 
1979. 

August 12, 1980—SBA declared disaster 
loan area—47 counties. 

Second declaration: 

July 28 and August 13 and 26, 1980—Gov- 
ernor requested SBA physical disaster dec- 
laration for an additional 29 counties. 

ASCS survey report verified disaster in 28 
counties. 

Drought dates—28 counties: 

24 counties—drought began in January- 
June, 1980. 

1 county—drought began in May, 1979. 

1 county—drought began in August, 1979. 

1 county—drought began in September, 
1979. 

1 county—drought began in November, 
1979. 

September 5, 1980—SBA declared disaster 
loan area—28 counties. 

MONTANA 


June 16, 1980—Governor requested SBA 
physical disaster declaration for 21 counties. 

ASCS survey report verified disaster in 21 
counties. 

Drought dates: 

5 counties—droughts began in March- 
April, 1980. 

4 ‘counties—droughts began in spring/ 
summer, 1980. 

4 counties—droughts began during 1980 
crop year. 

5 counties—droughts began in October, 
1979. 

2 counties—droughts began in September, 
1979. 

1 county—drought began in November, 
1979. 

August 5, 1980—SBA declared disaster 
loan area—21 counties. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


September 4, 1980—Governor requested 
SBA physical disaster declaration for 39 
counties. 

ASCS 
counties. 

Drought dates: 

39 counties—droughts began in March- 
August, 1980. 

September 18, 1980—SBA declared disaster 
loan area—39 counties. 

VIRGINIA 
August 6, 1980—Governor requested SBA 


physical disaster declaration for 40 counties 
and 3 cities. 


survey verified disaster in 39 
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August 14, 1980—ASCS survey report verl- 
fied disasters in 40 counties and 3 cities. 

Drought dates: 

40 counties/3 cities—droughts began in 
February—June, 1980. 

September 5, 1980—-SBA declared disaster 
loan area—40 counties/3 cities. 

MISSOURI 

July 14, 1980—Governor requested Presi- 
dential disaster declaration for entire State. 

August 1, 1980—Governor requested SBA 
physical and economic Injury disaster loan 
declaration for entire State. 

ASCS was not given opinion on incidence 
period of either drought conditions or exces- 
sively high temperatures. 

FmHA—stated drought conditions existed 
in State since April 1, 1980 and extremely 
high temperatures began July 30, 1980. 
FmHA made its Emergency Loan Program 
available to entire State. FmHA damage sur- 
vey shows 107 of Missouri's 114 counties 
sustained physical damage to qualify for 
SBA assistance. 

September 5, 1980—-SBA declared disaster 
loan area—l07 counties—based on FmHA 
information (remaining 7 counties eligible 
for disaster loan assistance because they 
are adjacent to qualifying counties). 

ARKANSAS 

July 10, 1980—Governor requested SBA 
Physical loss disaster declaration for 12 
counties to replace 7,607,400 chickens killed 
by excessive heat in June-July, 1980. Data 
did not qualify any of the 12 counties. 

July 16, 1980—Governor amended request 
for disaster declaration for all 75 Arkansas 
counties for drought and heat losses. 

July 16, 1980—ASCS survey determines 
there are more than 40 farms in each county 
suffering losses from heat and drought June 
25—July 16, 1980. 

July 17, 1980—SBA declared disaster loan 
area—entire State for drought conditions 
and excessive heat commencing on or about 
June 25, 1980. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, this 
causes existing law—with its unrealistic 
interest terms—to apply. As a result, 
SBA costs have now risen to the $2.0 
billion mark and may be run up even 
further by the year’s end. 

Whether the entire request is indeed 
necessary is based, in large measure, on 
judgmental calls regarding the inci- 
dence period of drought disasters. An 
initial GAO investigation of the SBA 
drought disaster declarations is reveal- 
ing. SBA relys solely on ASCS survey 
reports, when available, to determine the 
starting dates of the droughts and assess 
disaster damage. No set of criteria is 
established for determining when a 
drought has begun. Not only that, but 
for some counties in a number of States, 
the drought disaster declaration has 
been backdated to the fall of 1979. I do 
not see why it has taken so long for a 
disaster declaration to be made for 1979 
droughts wher the declarations also 
cover droughts which occurred in the 
spring and summer of this year. It is 
clear that criteria to guide the deter- 
mination as to when a drought has oc- 
curred should be established. 

To correct this problem now is diffi- 
cult. Assistance for drought, which began 
after July 2 of this year will no longer 
be given by SBA, for the most part, but 
will be limited to Farmers Home. Still, 
after working for 2 years to achieve the 
new law, it is disappointing to see the 
cost of the SBA program rise to the $2 
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billion level—for us to witness a similar 
situation to the fiscal year 1978 occur- 
rence which gave rise to the new legis- 
lation. 

CBO calculates using the administra- 
tion’s present estimate, that additional 
funding for the SBA disaster loan pro- 
gram will be $1.7 billion in budget au- 
thority and $1.6 billion in outlays above 
the second budget resolution assumption, 
but could possibly rise as high as $2.5 
billion in budget authority and $2.3 bil- 
lion in outlays. 

The House-passed budget resolution 
allows funding of the SBA disaster loan 
program at a $1.8 billion level. There is 
clearly room for a desirable compromise 
between the House and Senate resolu- 
tions with respect to this funding re- 
quirement. 

Rather than adding additional money 
to this resolution, as the Bumpers 
amendment proposes, we should rely on 
a more desirable conference outcome. 
We should not complicate that confer- 
ence by raising the Senate recom- 
mended budget deficit and spending 
ceilings. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

I am in sympathy with the argument 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas makes. Oklahoma has also 
been hit by the dry weather, the drought 
of this summer. We have practically, I 
think, as bad weather as the States of 
Arkansas and our neighbor Missouri. 

Obviously, we have an interest in see- 
ing that the legitimate needs of farmers 
who were stricken by this disaster are 
met. 

The problem is, as the Senator from 
Arkansas knows, Congress passed and 
the President approved a change in the 
disaster law that will cause farmers to 
go not to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration but to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to obtain loans to help them 
get through these periods of disaster. 

For some reason which I do not under- 
stand, President Carter decided for all 
practical purposes to cover as many of 
these droughts as possible under the 
old rather than the new law. 

The drought disaster declarations that 
have been made during 1980 have all 
been made with an effective date prior 
to July 2, which is the date of the new 
law came into effect. 

The problem with farmers going to the 
Small Business Administration is com- 
plicated. One is the SBA does not have 
enough people to process these loans 
properly. Second, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is not accustomed to deal- 
ing with farmers and therefore they do 
not have the capacity to properly evalu- 
ate the requests that are made. 

Then the real problem has been that 
the Small Business Administration has 
had more liberal lending standards. 
Many farmers who could get credit else- 
where go to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and get low-interest loans there 
which is simply a matter of economics. 
It is not a matter of disaster. It is a mat- 
ter that they can save money by getting 
these Government loans at SBA. 


It is my hope when the new adminis- 
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tration comes to town they will take a 
look at this administrative decision that 
was made to, in effect, not apply the 
new law to these recent disasters. If 
that happens then this money that the 
farmers who have had these disasters 
need would come not from the Small 
Business Administration but from Farm- 
ers Home which is where I believe Con- 
gress intended it to come from and 
where there will be requirements that 
end some of the abuses that have occur- 
red in the Small Business Administra- 
tion handling of disaster programs in the 
past. 

So I suggest that we will work this 
out in conference and that hopefully 
when we have a change in administra- 
tion the law which Congress has passed 
will be made effective for the 1980 
drought and the funds that are needed 
then will come to the farmers who are 
eligible from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and not from the Small 
Business Administration. 

It is for that reason that I agree with 
our chairman’s position that we should 
not increase our budget numbers here 
in the Chamber but rather work this 
out in conference, and I assure my 
friend from Arkansas that I am as in- 
terested as he is in seeing that the legiti- 
mate needs of the farmers be met and 
that the action we take in conference 
will pe intended to accomplish that ob- 
jective. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
know his feelings about the concept of 
the Small Business Administration being 
involved in making disaster loans to 
farmers. I share those feelings and am 
certainly not here to defend that prac- 
tice. The Senator knows we have effec- 
tively taken SBA out of the business now, 
but not until after this drought com- 
menced. 

The date of July 2 does not deal with 
when the disaster is declared by the 
President. It has meaning in determining 
when the drought was considered to have 
commenced. In Arkansas the disaster 
proclamation for the whole State was 
issued prior to July 2, but there were 
some other States where a proclamation 
was not made until after that date. How- 
ever, the drought commenced before 
July 2 which renders the changes made 
by Public Law 96-302 inapplicable. This 
was an administrative decision. 

I certainly know that both the distin- 
guished chairman of the Budget Com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber will do everything they can to pro- 
tect us. 

The House budget resolution has $1.2 
billion in it for this very purpose. That is 
the budget resolution they passed yester- 
day of $631 billion. 


I just do not want this to be traded 
off in conference because I think there is 
going to be a real thorough discussion 
between the House and the Senate about 
what part of each budget is going to be 
adopted. If the distinguished chairman 
will assure me that he will do his utmost 
to make certain that there is room, in 
the vicinity of the figures I am talking 
about, left, or in other words, if we could 
recede to the House for an amount that 
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would take the SBA through March so 
that when we come back here next year 
we will have time to act, I would appre- 
ciate it. There is not anything worse than 
farmers getting to planting time and the 
Farmers Home Administration or the 
SBA or both having this big surge of ap- 
plications and not enough personnel to 
handle them or they run out of money. 

I just want to make sure that the farm- 
ers of Arkansas who have just suffered 
the worst disaster in the history of my 
State do not’get caught in that kind of 
a bind. 

I speak not only for my State but the 
farmers of Missouri, the farmers of Ten- 
nessee, the farmers from other States. 
One can look at the map and see the dev- 
astation of the drought. It has just been 
a disastrous agricultural year. 

I know the Senator is very cognizant 
of that. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I give 
that assurance to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. There is no question in my mind 
that the Senate figure at the moment 
is unrealistic. It is unrealistic because 
the administration did not submit its 
budget amendment until after the sec- 
ond budget resolution was reported to 
the Senate. We see from the various 
schedules given us in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, where the Senator 
from Arkansas and .I both work on 
Small Business Administration appro- 
priations, the amount we have right now 
is unrealistic and we are going to have 
to come near that amount that the Sen- 
ator is talking about right now. 

There is no question in my mind, and 
I certainly will use all the good persua- 
sion in my power, what little it is, to 
bring us up to that particular amount 
because I do not want our farmers in 
South Carolina hurt. I think it has been 
estimated to have been in the vicinity 
of almost $90 million alone. How much 
occurred before July 2? I think the 
July 2 analysis given by the Senator from 
Arkansas is eminently correct. When the 
disaster starts is when it starts and you 
do not stop it. It is a question of whether 
or not it is going to be treated before the 
Farmers Home or the SBA. 

So all after July 2 are going now to 
the Farmers Home, and SBA is gearing 
up in this administration and in the new 
administration for running a disappear- 
ing program. In other words, responsi- 
bility is now under both the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the Farmers 
Home. But after this drought SBA will 
be mostly out of this particular business 
and all the disasters then that will have 
occurred since July 2 would be going 
before the Farmers Home. But we want 
to make sure that our SBA budget does 
have a sufficient amount so that we will 
not be caught in some kind of change 
of command crunch next year. I am 
definitely sympathetic and understand- 
ing about it. I do not want my farmers 
to be sitting on the sidelines waiting for 
their money so they can replant and get 
into another crop year. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President. as the 
Senator knows. we have to have some 
room in a continuing resolution to put 
some of this money in. The important 
thing about this budget resolution is that 
we have some room left so that when a 
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continuing resolution comes before the 
Senate we can put additional money in 
the SBA Disaster Loan Fund. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We will have the lee- 
way. 

Mr. BUMPERS. With that under- 
standing. Mr. President, I shall with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas for 
his decision and I assure him I will do 
all I can in conference to accomplish 
the objective he has in mind. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators EAGLE- 
TON, Pryor, and Boren be added as co- 
sponsors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be attributed 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we just switch 
and recognize Senator CHILES for his 
amendment, and thereafter Senator 
Dore for his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

The Senator from Florida is 
recognized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO, 1774 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of 
myself, Senator Domenicr, and Senator 
JOHNSTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), for 
himself, Mr. Domentcr, and Mr. JOHNSTON, 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1774. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 16, add the following new section: 

"SEC. (4). It is the sense of the Congress 
that due to the extreme rate of inflation in 
the U.S. economy, the possible inflationary 
effects of federal regulations and legislation 
shall be carefully monitored as part of a pro- 
gram of fiscal restraint. Inflationary effects 
should therefore be a prime consideration.in 
developing both regulations and legislation. 
In order to coordimate the aggregate eco- 
nomic impact of regulations with federal 
fiscal policy, it is the sense of Congress that 
the President should implement a “Zero Net 
Inflation Impact” policy for the regulations 
promulgated in the remainder of fiscal year 
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1981. This policy will require the President to 
keep an accounting for fiscal year 1981 of all 
new regulations which have a significant, 
measurable cost to the economy. The aggre- 
gate net increase in costs or price effects of 
new regulations would have to be offset by 
modifications to existing regulations which 
reduce the costs or price effects by at least 
that amount in fiscal year 1981, as well as 
subsequent fiscal years, The cost-saving 
modification need not affect the same area of 
economic activity as the cost-inducing regu- 
lations. The President should institute an 
exemption procedure to assure the promul- 
gation of regulations necessary to avert any 
imminent threat to health and safety. 

It is also the sense of Congress that the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office 
should issue a periodic “inflation scorekeep- 
ing" report which shall contain an estimate 
of the positive or negative inflationary ef- 
fects, wherever measurable, of legislation 
enacted to date in the current session of 
Congress. The report shall also indicate for 
each bill, promptly after it is reported by 
a Committee of Congress, whether: 

1. it is Judged to have no significant posi- 
tive or negative impact on inflation; 

2. it is Judged to have a positive or nega- 
tive inflationary impact of the amount speci- 
fied in terms of both dollar amounts and 
change in the Consumer Price Index; or 

3. it is Judged likely to have a significant 
positive or negative impact on inflation, but 
the amount cannot be determined immedi- 
ately. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, this is the 
same amendment the Senate accepted 
on the first budget resolution by a vote 
of 53 to 34. Our amendment will augment 
the anti-inflation policy of the budget 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 by setting 
forth a “zero net inflation impact” pol- 
icy for Federal regulations issued in the 
remainder of 1981. 


Balancing the Federal budget is the 
cornerstone of our fight against inflation. 
But we need to take other actions as 
well. I know that when I talk with busi- 
nessmen from my State about inflation, 
they are as much concerned with Federal 
regulations as with the Federal deficit. 


ZERO INFLATION FROM REGULATIONS 


Our amendment says that in the cur- 
rent economic climate, we ought not to 
add any inflationary pressure from regu- 
lations. This does not mean that we have 
to bring Government to a standstill. We 
have learned to cut spending for old pro- 
grams to make room for new ones. In the 
same way, it is possible to reduce the cost 
of existing regulations to make room for 
new ones. 

Some important steps have already 
been taken to create a regulatory council 
and keep control over the cost of new 
regulations. Unfortunately, the focus has 
been on the cost of new regulations com- 
ing out, not on the existing body of regu- 
lations. The pressures of work to look at 
only the new additions will always exist. 
My amendment sets up a situation where 
the agencies will have to look at existing 
regulations. 


Some people have suggested that we 
institute a full “regulatory budget” com- 
parable to the spending budget. 


I happen to think that is a fine goal, 
and I support such a move to do that. 
But I do not believe we have the capacity 
yet to account for all of those costs or 
how to determine what an appropriate 
level should be. But I think we can set 
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the path to develop that kind of capacity 
as this amendment gets us moving. It 
says that the President will have to set 
up an accounting system for those new 
regulations which have a significant, 
measurable cost to the economy. We 
recognize that some regulations are too 
minor to be counted, or that the effects 
are so uncertain that no one could put a 
price tag on them. 

On the other hand, many regulations 
haye a well-known impact and would 
have to be counted. “Zero net inflation 
impact” over the course of a year means 
that the agencies will have to reexamine 
their existing regulations, and either 
streamline them or eliminate some pro- 
visions, in order to achieve cost reduc- 
tions that offset any increases from new 
regulations. In effect, this creates a “bal- 
anced budget for regulations.” 

Mr. President, right now we have the 
kind of situation for regulations which 
we had for spending before the new 
budget act came into place. We look at 
each regulation and weigh its costs and 
benefits. But we have no way of know- 
ing the total cost of regulations issued 
during the year. That is just like passing 
spending bills one at a time without over 
adding to see what the total figure is 
going to be. 

The amendment provides two kinds of 
flexibility since we are setting out on a 
major new effort. First, we allow regula- 
tory costs in any one area of economic 
activity to be offset by reductions in an- 
other area. For example, an increased 
cost for environmental protection could 
be offset by a reduction in tax reporting 
forms. What we are looking at here is 
the total economic effect for the whole 
government. 


The second form of flexibility is the 
requirement of a waiver provision for any 
emergency regulations necessary to avert 
an imminent threat to public health and 
safety. I think it is very rare that such 
an emergency waiver would be needed, 
but I want to make sure it is available so 
we will not have that situation. 

INFLATION SCOREKEEPING FOR LEGISLATION 


We also lack an overall context for 
monitoring the economic effects of legis- 
lation. The inflationary impact of any 
one bill may seem too small to forgo the 
benefits of that bill. Yet we have found 
that there is a large cumulative effect on 
inflation if we pass several such bills in 
one session. That is what happened when 
Congress raised the minimum wage, in- 
creased agricultural price supports, 
added to payroll taxes and deregulated 
gas prices, all in a single session. Each 
one of those acting by itself perhaps did 
not have too much significance, but com- 
ing together those laws added signif- 
icantly to the underlying price pressures 
that we are experiencing today. 

I do not think we yet have any way to 
set a number for the acceptable total 
economic impact of legislation. But we 
do need a comprehensive screening meth- 
od so we know what we are facing when 
we vote on any bill. We need to know the 
effects of both legislation enacted to 
date, and of legislation coming out of the 
various committees, that we are likely to 
pass later on. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on my 
time, I yield so much time as the Senator 
from Florida may need. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

Again, the current situation is just 
like the old method of passing spending 
bills one by one, without a total budget 
to judge them against. 

At the urging of the Senate Budget 
Committee, the Congressional Budget 
Office has set up a small unit which has 
been measuring the economic impact of 
legislation. While they have provided 
some useful analyses, they only pick out 
certain bills, and some with major poten- 
tial impact have slipped by. We cannot 
afford a hit or miss system on inflation. 

We have, therefore, developed a work- 
able system that can provide Congress 
necessary information without impeding 
its work. 

For every bill reported out of commit- 
tee, the Congressional Budget Office 
would have to indicate whether: 

A. It appears to have no significant 
positive or negative impact on inflation; 

B. It has a significant positive or nega- 
tive inflation impact, and the amount of 
impact is specified in terms of both dol- 
lar amounts and change in the Consumer 
Price Index; 

C. It appears likely to have a signifi- 
cant positive or negative impact on in- 
flation, but the amount cannot be deter- 
mined immediately. 

Most legislation will probably have no 
significant impact. Where CBO and the 
administration have been working on an 
issue, they ought to be able to provide 
an estimate right away. If something 
comes out of committee that is drastic- 
ally different from what people had been 
expecting, or if there was no adequate 
data available, the bill would be listed 
under category “C.” The Members would 
then decide whether the bill was urgent 
enough to move ahead without knowing 
the economic impacts, or whether they 
would wait until the indicated date for 
the estimate. 

Nothing in the amendment would put 
an automatic hold on the bill. The in- 
formation would simply be listed in the 
scorekeeping report, and Members could 
make their own judgments. 

Mr. President, I believe these provi- 
sions will add a major dimension to the 
anti-inflation fiscal policy of the budget 
resolution. They could greatly enhance 
the credibility of Congress determina- 
tion to reduce inflation. I therefore hope 
the Senate will agree to their adoption. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida proposed—and we 
had this passed by a substantial major- 
ity in our first concurrent resolution. At 
the time of its presentation, we were con- 
cluding the markup of our session at the 
particular time and we agreed, as con- 
ferees, to take this to the conference be- 
cause we absolutely agreed with the in- 
tent of the Senator from Florida and the 
goals desired by him; namely, to try to 
get a handle on the inflationary impact 
of the regulatory body. 

I have had, individually, as a Senator, 
a misgiving. My misgiving is the imple- 
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mentation that the aggregate net in- 
erease in costs or price effects of new reg- 
ulations would have to be offset by mod- 
ifications to existing regulations which 
reduce the costs or price effects by at 
least that amount in fiscal year 1981, as 
well as the subsequent years. The cost- 
saving modifications need not affect the 
same area of economic activity as the 
cost-inducing regulations. . 

I think the first part, the actual moni- 
toring, is a very salutory development. In 
fact, I sent for a letter. And under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida and myself and the com- 
mittee, we have asked Dr. Rivlin, over 
at the Congressional Budget Office, to try 
to institute, so far as is practicable, a 
tracking system to let us know the infla- 
tionary impact of the various new regu- 
lations. She has been trying to adhere 
to it and we are going to continue to pur- 
sue it. 

Perhaps we can get it this far down to 
actually have a comprehensive look at 
all of the regulations. I remember one 
time they got up to 60,000 pages in the 
Federal Register. It must be nearer 80,- 
000 pages at this particular time. You 
need to look at all of the regulations. 
You would not just take the new ones, 
but you would have to start reviewing 
the old ones too, because the new ones 
would all have some inflationary impact. 
So if I had to administer the program, I 
would be trying to look at the old ones to 
see which ones I could offset to keep 
inflation under control. 

It is going to be quite a job. Whether 
or not it is practical, certainly it is de- 
sirable. 

I have checked it with the distin- 
guished ranking member on the mi- 
nority side and cleared it with him. We 
will be glad to accept the amendment 
and do our best in committee to hold 
it in there. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, for accepting the amendment. I look 
forward to discussing it with him as we 
go to the conference. I think it is a very 
timely amendment right now. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It would have a bet- 
ter chance right now than before. 

Mr. CHILES. I think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ido (Mr. CHILES). 

The amendment (UP No. 1774) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time equally distributed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 1775 
(Purpose: To provide for a reduction in 
revenues) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH), 
for himself, Mr. DoLE, Mr. Domenici, Mr. 
BorEN, and Mr. HATCH, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1775. 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 2, line 1, strike out “$615,100,000,- 
000" and insert “$598,300,000,000". 

On page 2, line 2, strike out “$698,700,000,- 
000" and insert ‘‘$672,400,000,000". 

On page 2, line 3, strike out “‘$792,100,- 
000,000" and insert “$766,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “increased 


or". 
On page 2, line 7, strike out “$5,200,000,- 
000, and insert “— $16,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 8, strike out “— $13,300,000,- 
000” and insert “—$57,600,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 9, strike out “—$35,600,- 
000,000" and insert “—$103,800,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “—$17,900,- 
000,000” and insert “—$34,700,000,000". 

On page 2, line 23, strike out “—$11,200,- 
000,000" and insert “—$37,500,000,000". 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “+ $14,400,- 
000,000" and insert ““—$11,200,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 1, strike out “$961,800,- 
000,000" and insert “$978,600,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 2, strike out “$1,003,000,- 
000,000" and insert “$1,046,100,000,000". 

On page 3, line 3, strike out “$1,021,600,- 
000,000" and insert ‘“$1.061,500,000,000". 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “$40,900,000,- 
000" and insert $57,700,000,000". 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “‘$41,200,000,- 
000" and insert “$67,500,000,000”. 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “$18,600,000,- 
000” and insert “$15,400,000,000". 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, is this 
the amendment on which there is a 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will announce that under the pre- 
vious order there will be 2 hours of de- 
bate on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Delaware to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) 
and, under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLe). 

Does the Senator wish to change that? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, Mr. President. Mr. 
RortH will control the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROTH. In addition to myself, Mr: 
President, the principal sponsors of this 
amendment are Mr. DoLE, Mr. DOMENICI, 
and Mr. Boren. 

What we are proposing in this amend- 
ment is to adjust the revenue level in the 
budget resolution to allow room for da 
tax cut of roughly $17 billion in fiscal 
year 1981. 

Make no mistake about it. A tax cut 
in fiscal 1981 is inevitable and unless we 
make room in this budget resolution for 
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the tax cut, we will be back early next 
year, either with a third budget resolu- 
tion or we will be forced to waive the 
Budget Act. 

Mr. President, 2 weeks ago the Ameri- 
can people said they wanted a change. 
They said they wanted less spending and 
they wanted relief from the enormous 
tax burden now imposed on our economy. 

In the 4 Carter years, taxes have in- 
creased on the typical American family 
by $2,000. Most importantly, we find our 
economy in a shambles. We have double- 
digit inflation. We have high unemploy- 
ment, 7.5 percent. We have doube-digit 
interest rates. The American people are 
expecting the new administration to put 
into effect the basic structural changes 
that are essential to create a growth 
economy. 

Mr. President, this is not going to be 
easy. Whatever we do in the next several 
months cannot reverse overnight the 
pattern of the last several years. But it is 
important that we take the basic steps 
today that will permit expeditious con- 
sideration of the tax proposals as well as 
the other changes that are going to be 
proposed by President-elect Reagan. 

I would point out that just this Mon- 
day President-elect Reagan reasserted 
what he intended to do. He said that his 
main economic priorities will be reducing 
the cost of Government and reducing the 
tax burden on the American people. 

So what we are proposing through our 
amendment is to make possible the 
changes that will be recommended by the 
new President. 

Under our budgetary procedures we 
normally have two resolutions, and the 
second one is the one that is to prevail. 
I think it is important that we comply 
with the requirements of the budgetary 
process, of which I have been both a co- 
creator and a longtime supporter and 
avoid a third budget resolution. I also 
agree with the distinguished chairman of 
that Joint Economic Committee that 
what we are going to do in the tax area 
must be done as expeditiously as possible. 

It is important that we get the tax pro- 
posals enacted into law so that the pri- 
vate sector will be able to make the deci- 
sions that are essential to get the econ- 
omy growing again and to create jobs in 
the private sector. 

Just let me point out that over the next 
5 years total taxes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are projected—Mr. President, 
could we have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon) . The Senator’s point is well taken. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I think it is 
important for the American people to 
understand what is taking place if we do 
not proceed with real tax reduction. Over 
the next 5 years total taxes of the Fed- 
eral Government are projected to more 
than double. They are projected to in- 
crease from $520 billion to $1.1 trillion. 

Mr. President, that is much of the 
problem of this country’s malaise. The 
fact is that our plants—our industrial 
base—are obsolete compared with our 
Japanese, West German, and other for- 
eign competitors. It is a fact that our 
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plants are replaced roughly every 30 
years, compared with every 10 years in 
Japan. It is a fact that, no matter how 
competent our American workers are, 
they cannot compete when they are 
working with plants and equipment that 
are out of date and outmoded. 

Mr. President, what we seek to do is 
revitalize the American economy and to 
create real jobs in the private sector. We 
believe that it is important to reduce tax 
rates to create real growth without in- 
flation. I point out that this is not a 
partisan matter. I think many here 
heard the distinguished chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee point out 
that the Joint Economic Committee, of 
which I am a member and will be vice 
chairman next year, has, for 2 years, 
urged that supply-side tax cuts take 
place so that there will be real growth 
in the economy. 

As I say, Mr. President, by adopting 
this amendment, by making it part of 
our second budget resolution, we shall 
then be in a position next January to 
move directly and expeditiously to the 
tax cut itself. How this tax cut will 
be shaped will depend upon what action 
is taken at that time, but I would say, 
as one member of the Committee on 
Finance and as one Member of the Sen- 
ate, that I intend to do everything with- 
in my power to insure that the working 
people of America participate in these 
tax cuts. These enormous tax increases 
are the major factor in reducing produc- 
tivity, savings, and investment, thus 
increasing inflation, economic stagna- 
tion, and loss of jobs. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 


support this amendment so that we can 
proceed expeditiously toward tax re- 
duction to get the country moving again. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROTH. I am happy to yield to my 


distinguished colleague, 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
this effort by the Senator from Dela- 
ware and the Senator from Kansas to 
assure that we make room in the second 
budget resolution for a tax cut. I think 
it is important that this move be viewed 
as a bipartisan one in the country, be- 
cause I think it is time for all of us to 
get together and try to work together 
in a cooperative spirit to do what is 
right for this country and attack the 
underlying problems that haye caused 
our economy to get into a serious 
situation. 

Just a few minutes ago on this floor, 
Mr. President, my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
BENTSEN), Outlined the reasons why a 
tax cut is so vitally necessary at this 
time for our country. I think the reasons 
are clear for all to see. 

When we realize that this country 
saves and invests a very small share of 
its gross national product in the basic 
industries of this country; when we 
realize that the nations of Western 
Europe and the Japanese are saving a 
proportion of their gross national prod- 
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uct each year that is five, six, and seven 
times as great as our own; when we 
realize that those savings are translated 
into investment and research and devel- 
opment, into new plant and new equip- 
ment in those nations, I think all of us 
can see that there is no longer a ques- 
tion whether those nations will pass the 
United States in terms of economic 
productivity. 

If we allow the situation to continue, 
the only question is how soon will it 
happen? If we save and reinvest in the 
basic industries of our country only 3 or 
4 percentage points of our gross national 
product, if we continue along that line 
while the Japanese are saving and re- 
investing in excess of 20 percent of their 
gross national product and the West 
Germans in excess of 18 percent of their 
gross national product, there is no doubt 
what will happen. So if we are to attack 
the underlying cause for inflation in our 
society, and that is the decline of Ameri- 
can productivity, we must do something 
to increase the rate of savings in this 
country and the rate of investment. 

Under current conditions, there is 
simply no incentive to save. Return on 
savings after taxes is not sufficient to 
encourage people to save. There is also 
not the ability on the part of the basic 
industries of this country to recover the 
capital investments which they make in 
plant and equipment. Because of the 
rate of inflation and because of inade- 
quate depreciation schedules at the 
present time, there is simply no way, 
when it comes time to replace a piece of 
equipment that is worn out, that a com- 
pany would have been able to build up a 
reserve account sufficient to pay the 
capital costs of buying that new piece 
of equipment. The results have been 
tragic for all citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, we are now producing 
products in our factories across the 
country with equipment 15 and 20 years 
old while the same products are being 
produced in other nations with plant 
and equipment that is modern and up 
to date and only 2 or 3 years old. So 
something must be done. 

In essence, we are going to have to 
make the difficult decisions necessary to 
shift 2 or 3 or 4 percentage points of our 
gross national product now being con- 
sumed by Government in this country 
to the private sector, where it can be 
used to retool and reindustrialize Ameri- 
ca. If we do not, if we do not make 
those tough decisions which are neces- 
sary, all Americans are going to suffer. 
Fewer jobs are going to be available in 
the future and we are going to see basic 
industry after basic industry in this 
country fall victim to international com- 
petition without having the tools and 
capabilities of meeting that competition. 

Mr. President, it would be shortsighted 
indeed for us to pass a budget resolution 
which would have the effect of tying our 
hands of the next administration, which 
did not leave room in it for a tax cut. 
We must not only cut taxes; I firmly be- 
lieve we must make additional spending 
cuts in the nondefense area to be respon- 
sible. But, certainly, this is not a time 
to pass a budget resolution which would 
require the next administration to seek 
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a waiver, to seek modification in order 
to bring about a tax reduction which is 
so badly needed for this country. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment to the budg- 
et resolution. I had personally hoped 
and still harbor the hope that the bill 
reported out earlier by the Finance Com- 
mittee might still receive favorable con- 
sideration, because it is a good bill. It 
is a bill that is already in position to be 
passed and would give this Congress the 
greatest possible opportunity in the short 
run to send a message to the financial 
community in this country so that the 
basic investment decisions which are so 
badly needed to be made without any 
delay could be set in motion shortly after 
the first of the year. Mr. President, 
whether that action is successful or not, 
I think we must certainly leave room 
for the next administration to move 
ahead with a tax reduction proposal. 

I commend my colleague from Dela- 
ware and my colleague from Kansas for 
offering this amendment. I am very 
pleased and proud to join them as a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I add as a 
cosponsor the junior Senator from New 
Jersey. 

I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I will take just a few min- 
utes. If the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey has some pressing commit- 
ment, I would be happy to yield to him. 

Ms. President, before the election there 
was a lot of fun and games with respect 
to whether or not there ought to be a 
tax cut, which tax cut it ought to be, and 
when it ought to happen. 

Nearly everybody was in agreement 
that there would be a tax cut in 1981. 
Those on this side of the aisle thought 
there should have been one enacted this 
year, and this Senator still does, to be 
effective January 1. Most of those on the 
other side of the aisle said we ought to 
wait until next year, but make it effective 
January 1. 

So there was never much difference on 
when there should be a tax cut, and when 
it ought to be effective. The only differ- 
ence is when it should be passed. 

The Democratic leadership in its cau- 
cus, as I understand it, by a vote of 28 to 
16, decided not to do it this year. That 
pretty much took care of any tax reduc- 
tion act being passed this year to be effec- 
tive in January. 

This decision was made despite what 
we have estimated to be some $86 billion 
in increased taxes next year. 

I do not know of anyone who does not 
believe that when President-elect Rea- 
gan assumes office in January his first 
act of business will be an economic pack- 
age which includes a tax reduction. It 
would seem to me, not having forgotten 
some of the technicalities of the Budget 
Act and some of the deadlines to be met, 
that it would be shortsighted to pass this 
budget resolution without making some 
room, as the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma just mentioned, for a tax cut 
in this fiscal year. 

I want to commend the distinguished 
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Senator from Delaware for his continued 
leadership in making certain we address 
this issue. 

Time after time after time in the Fi- 
nance Committee and on this Senate 
floor, it has been the Senator from Dela- 
ware who has provided the leadership, 
as he has again this morning. 

Some say, “Well, wait until January, 
until Governor Reagan is then President 
Reagan. It is his ball game. Let him 
make the decisions.” 

This Senator is not so certain that we 
do the taxpayers of this country a service 
by waiting. It would seem to me it is not 
a question of who is going to occupy the 
White House in January, or who will 
control the Senate come January. The 
question is, what do we do now to indi- 
cate to a lot of Americans who are going 
to be suffering tax increases in January, 
with social security tax increases and 
other tax increases, what signal do we 
send millions and millions of taxpayers 
who are overburdened with income taxes, 
what do we tell them, what do we sug- 
gest to them insofar as relief is con- 
cerned next year? 

The Senator from Kansas has great 
respect for the Budget Committee, hav- 
ing served on that committee. I have 
the highest respect and admiration for 
the chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, and for my neigh- 
bor in Oklahoma, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. We may have a dif- 
ference of opinion as to timing. We may 
have a difference of opinion as to other 
technical areas. 

But I believe we are in agreement 
that, while we should not do it now, may- 
be we ought to do it next year. That, as 
I suggest, is not a great distinction, not 
a great difference. 

Finally, the Senator from Kansas 
would indicate that we need a produc- 
tivity-oriented tax cut. 

Prior to assuming chairmanship of the 
Senate Finance Committee next year, I 
find agreement among Democrats and 
Republicans on that committee that it 
should be productivity oriented, the em- 
phasis should be on so-called supply side 
tax cuts. It is my hope that the Reagan 
administration, and those responsible for 
tax and economic policy, will consult with 
those on the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in both parties, will work with us, 
and will assist on the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

If we have that cooperation, as I as- 
sume we will, then I believe we can bring 
a tax package to this floor, hopefully 
early next year. I know that will satisfy 
a great number of the Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. DeECONCINI. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator for a question. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Last year, I believe 
the Senator from Kansas offered, and I 
was a cosponsor, of an amendment that 
would have provided for indexing, which 
was some loss of tax revenue—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ROTH. How much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
24 minutes and 42 seconds remaining. 
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Mr. DECONCINI. If the Senator will 
yield me a minute to answer this ques- 
tion, or just 30 seconds, would this pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas take into consideration the possi- 
bility of indexing, in line with the bill 
offered last year by the Senator? 

Mr. DOLE. It is my understanding that 
that is correct, that it is anticipated in 
the outyears. We do not mention the 
details of a tax cut, but it is my under- 
standing the numbers are adequate to 
allow for indexing in the outyears. 

Mr. DECONCINI. There would be ade- 
quate room to include indexing? 

Mr. DOLE. Right. 

Mr. DECONCINI. And what we think 
will be the President’s tax package? 

Mr. DOLE. That is the understanding 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DeCONCINI. I thank the Senator. 

I wanted to impress that I support the 
Senator generally, and also strongly sup- 
port that now I believe we will be able to 
put the votes together to get indexing. 

Mr. DOLE. Following the Senator's 
lead from a State with indexing now, and 
as more States index their systems, I am 
sure we will be considering it on the 
Federal level. 

Mr. President, there is little room for 
doubt that this Nation’s economy needs 
the revitalization of a major tax cut as 
soon as possible. 

I am disappointed that the Finance 
Committee tax cut bill has not been en- 
acted in this Congress. 

Prior to drafting this bill, the Finance 
Committee received testimony from a 
number of this country’s foremost ex- 
perts on the economy. Care was taken to 
assure that the testimony would be re- 
ceived from expert economists who were 
respected by both Republicans and 
Democrats. We wanted to be sure that 
we would hear the opinions based upon 
recognized expertise and not limited by 
political prejudices. 

The overwhelming response of these 
experts was that a tax cut is necessary, 
and the sooner it is implemented, the 
better this country will be served. 

SLOW RECOVERY 

Unfortunately, we have not heard 
much good news about the economy 
since we heard the testimony leading to 
the Finance Committee bill. 

Our Nation is still suffering from the 
worst combination of inflation and un- 
employment in recent history. Just this 
week the Nation’s largest banks raised 
the prime interest rate to 1614 percent 
and recent forecasts call for unemploy- 
ment averaging 7.8 percent in 1981. This 
is even higher than the unemployment 
figure for October. 

Other economic forecasters are pre- 
dicting a “double-dip” recovery where 
productivity will drop again before re- 
covery once again continues at a slow, 
uneven pace. 

What this all means to the American 
people is pointed out in a front page 
article in the Wall Street Journal yes- 
terday: This country may be in for one 
of the longest periods of high unemploy- 
ment since World War II. 

We obviously cannot rely on the Fed- 
eral Reserve, acting alone, to control 
inflation. In its attempt to control infia- 
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tion, it has recently been raising the 
discount rate enormously, leading to the 
increases in the prime rate. These high- 
er interest rates will inevitably bring 
about a slowdown in the recovery or 
even a new, painful recession and higher 
unemployment in the coming year. 
PRODUCTIVITY-ORIENTED TAX CUT 


It should be emphasized that there is 
a larger issue here than short-term 
recovery from recession. The issue is 
whether we are willing to admit that 
our nation needs substantial incentives 
to help revitalize its productive capacity. 
The trend is clear. In comparison to 
other major industrial nations, this 
country has increasingly older and less 
efficient plants and equipment, while 
our citizens devote a much smaller per- 
centage of their income to long-term 
savings than their counterparts abroad. 
If we do not recognize that we must re- 
structure our tax system to encourage 
individual savings and business invest- 
ment in productive assets, this Nation’s 
economy will never recover the vitality 
that once made it the model for the 
world. 

We must act now to assure that we 
can have a productivity-oriented tax 
cut in 1981 similar in scope to the Fi- 
nance Committee bill. 

We should provide for a tax cut which ` 
will contain significant rate reductions 
for all individual taxpayers and encour- 
age these individuals to save for their 
futures. This tax cut should also provide 
for accelerated capital cost recovery to 
encourage business investment in new 
plants and equipment. Both these meas- 
ures are fundamental to any long-term 
economic recovery. 

The Finance Committee bill contained 
several other significant tax reductions 
which would provide substantial tax re- 
lief without also causing an artificial, in- 
flationary impact on the economy. I am 
hopeful that similar provisions will be 
included in next year’s tax cut. 

PLAN AHEAD FOR TAX CUT 


If we are going to be realistic about 
enacting a tax cut next year, we must 
now provide for the tax cut in the fiscal 
year 1981 budget. 

There is no reason for anyone to de- 
ceive himself about the inevitability of 
a tax cut next year. It will happen. If 
we do not make room for it in the budget 
now, we will just be making more work 
for ourselves next year. 

Our amendment would simply allow in 
the budget for significant tax reduction 
beginning in fiscal year 1981. This tax 
reduction would be carried through in 
the fiscal year 1982 and 1983 revenue 
figures. 


This will increase the deficit antici- 
pated by the budget resolution. However, 
I believe and expect that significant off- 
setting spending reductions will be made. 
President-elect Reagan has already in- 
dicated that he will move quickly in this 
area. There is no reason to believe that 
Congress will be reluctant to follow 
through. 

Mr. President. it is my hove that this 
effort will succeed today, not as an af- 
front to the Budget Committee, or the 
budget process, but as a signal to millions 
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of taxpayers, and as an article of faith as 
far as the incoming President is con- 
cerned that we do mean business. We will 
pass a budget resolution that makes way 
for his proposal, or modifications of it, 
early next year. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware for yielding. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join the 
Senator in cosponsorship of this initia- 
tive. The next administration, I think, 
has a very real opportunity to achieve a 
degree of bipartisanship in economic 
matters that we have not seen in a long 
time in this country. 

I think its central plank of a bipartisan 
economic policy is going to be in the area 
of taxes, is going to be in the area of re- 
ducing tax burdens on businesses and on 
individuals, so as to free up the kind of 
investments needed to make this country 
productive again and competitive in 
world markets. 

There can be some disagreement on 
the composition of an ultimate tax cut. 
I think the amount we are providing for 
in this amendment, $18 billion, is suf- 
ficient to take care of the kind of issues 
we raised in the Finance Committee this 
year in a bipartisan manner and re- 
ported out in a bill which I think did 
responsibly address our economic situa- 
tion domestically and internationally, 
businesses and individuals. 

I think, Mr. President, as we go into 
the next year, the American people are 
in a very great deal of distress. 

The results of the election in Novem- 
ber, I think, were a very clear vote about 
their economic circumstances. They are 
looking to Government to do something. 

I know that many of my colleagues say 
they never heard individuals calling for 
tax cuts out on the stump. I think in- 
dividuals call for tax cuts in various 
ways. One of those ways is the frustra- 
tion they experience and express in a 
kind of inarticulate way about their 
economic circumstances, and that they 
call for relief, and that we have an op- 
portunity not only to provide some in- 
dividual relief, but also, we have an op- 
portunity to rebuild the productive ca- 
pacity of this country, so that we can 
begin to produce goods and are competi- 
tive in the world market, and to give peo- 
ple a view that the long term is not as 
uncertain or as fearful as many people 
feel today. 

A tax cut is not the only answer. As I 
said on this floor almost a year ago, dur- 
ing the consideration of the first budget 
resolution, I, for one, would support a 
tax cut over a balanced budget. I be- 
lieve that it is more important in coming 
to grips with our economic circum? 
stances. I believe it is more important for 
the long term, and it is more important if 
we are going to begin to change the ex- 
pectations of the American people, that 
Government can do something to im- 
prove their circumstances, that Govern- 
ment is not just the body that imposes 
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the unnecessary and costly requirements 
that trouble their lives, but that Govern- 
ment can respond and provide relief 
when they need it, 

Mr. President, I believe this is a very 
constructive measure, and I am pleased 
to join in it as a cosponsor. 

To those who at this stage of the game 
are so dramatically concerned with the 
budget, I argue that the budget, as we 
learned 4 or 5 months ago, is nothing but 
a cluster of assumptions. I have the 
greatest respect for the budget process. 
However, to deny room for the next ad- 
ministration to chart an economic policy 
that is premised upon this kind of tax 
initiative would be foolish, I believe, and 
would not be in the best interests of the 
country, of all Americans, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. DOMENICI), a 
principal cosponsor of this measure. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 
I do not believe I need the entire 5 min- 
utes. I just wish to make a few very basic 
points. 

First, Mr. President, I think everyone 
should know that taxes have reached the 
highest level in all the history of the 
United States of America—in excess of 
22 percent of our gross national product. 
That is higher than in the second year 
of the Second World War, when America 
was committed to winning a war and 
had all kinds of surcharges, excess prof- 
its taxes, and excise taxes. 

Now we are wondering why our econ- 
omy will not grow. Twenty-two percent 
plus—the highest in history. 

Some say this is a tax cut, this recom- 
mendation, general policy guidelines for 
a tax cut. That is right, but only in a 
technical sense, because the new rev- 
enues taken from the American people 
by way of taxes for 1981 will be about 
$98 billion. I believe that anyone who 
wants to put a simple arithmetic calcu- 
lation to that will conclude that this, in- 
deed, is not a tax cut at all: 98 versus 
something like 22; $98 billion in new 
taxes that people will pay under current 
law versus an annual cut of about $22 
billion, if this finds its way into law and 
reforms the tax structure of the country. 

If there is one thing we are all strug- 
gling with, it is economic recovery, a 
growing American economy, 3 or 4 years 
of stability, and a game plan that is con- 
sistent and persistent, which gives the 
enterprise system an opportunity to 
flourish and add jobs—economic re- 
covery. 

I do not believe that many people who 
have looked at the past will conclude 
that America can have a vital economic 
recovery in 1981 and on into the next 
decade without significant tax cuts. So 
I believe this is a policy decision for sus- 
tained economic recovery. 

The truth of the matter is that tax 
cuts are going to occur in 1981. I do not 
know why we should hide from it. I hate 
to see a budget resolution that is more 
in deficit than the one recommended by 
the Budget Committee. However, the 
truth of the matter is that we are going 
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to have tax cuts. They are going to occur 
in 1981. Why fool anyone? Put in a real- 
istic assessment of that now, make room 
for the various economic plans, and, in 
particular, give the new President an op- 
portunity to recommend his package, and 
leave room in this resolution for it. 

There are those who will say that when 
added to the already high deficit that is 
in this resolution, we obviously should do 
something different. That is right. We 
should be cutting in a real way, in a way 
that can see the light of day as to the 
outlay, the expenditure side of this 
budget. 

I look forward to the early months of 
next year with proposals that will ask 
Congress to begin an orderly cutback in 
the expenditures of our Federal Govern- 
ment. So I do not look at this as a singu- 
lar policy of tax cuts, but I believe it is 
going to be coupled with orderly reduc- 
tions in the outlay side. That is not pos- 
sible in these waning days. It would not 
get through. Everything is already in mo- 
tion, and we look forward to the early 
months when that can be recommended 
as part of a tax-cutting package, cutting 
through reform, productivity oriented, 
along with recommendations for 
changes in the outlay or expenditure 
side of this budget. 

So, while Americans take home less 
each month, we should send a signal that 
we want that change. While most Ameri- 
can industry does not have capital to 
grow, the lowest level of capital invest- 
ment in history and the lowest among 
the free nations, we are giving a signal 
that this change will have tax reform 
that will accommodate these kinds of 
things. 

I thank the Senator for yielding; and, 
on his behalf, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the ap- 
proach of the Senators is pellmell down 
the road for a tax cut, that a tax cut is 
going to come, that it is a foregone con- 
clusion right now. That is the way they 
start every discussion with respect to a 
tax cut. 

Assumedly, they say, “Look, anybody 
in public office should know what is good 
politics, and all the people are for a tax 
cut.” 

Generally speaking, that was correct, 
except during the last year. What really 
occurred was a sobering of the American 
people and a great undercurrent of con- 
cern as to who was in charge of the store, 
and whether or not we could get this 
Government back into the black. 


Well, give me a chance to talk about 
what the American people want, because 
I travel, also, and I seem to have done 
fairly well. While they were talking about 
various things, they were talking about 
these things which I find pretty accu- 
rately reflected in last week’s U.S. News 
World Report as to what influenced 
the voters. 

On page 39, they talk about the Rea- 
gan victory. We usually take polls na- 
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onally of about 2,000 people, but 12,- 
782 sy Bess were asked: “Which issues 
were most important in deciding how 
you voted?” 

Among the Reagan voters, 40 percent 
said “inflation and the economy,” while 
6 percent talked about a balanced 

udget. 

P You are not affronting the Budget 
Committee and the budget process. We 
fought a rear-guard action and feel 
pretty successful. We are not omnipotent. 
We cannot hold back the entire tide. 

If they want to act like Finance Com- 
mittee members, so that they can make 
their little record and 2 years from now 
say, “I voted even before President Rea- 
gan; I did this,” that is the only chance 
we get, I suppose, for leadership, unless 
we get into the real merits, not how I 
voted. They can tell what your stand is 
and whether you are really concerned 
about inflation. You cannot go in two 
diffferent directions. You cannot talk 
about cutting revenues. It is not a tax 
cut. It is a revenue cut. 

Reagan voters, 40 percent inflation 
and the economy, 26 percent a balanced 
budget, and then 13 percent said reduc- 
ing Federal income tax. 

And interestingly, as to the Carter 
voters, only 7 percent of the Carter 
voters said reducing the Federal income 
tax, while the highest percentage again 
was inflation and the economy. It is a 
very interesting chart. 

The Budget Committee did not make 
that chart. They are concerned just ex- 
actly like this week’s Newsweek, and I 
quote from the business section: 

The central and potentially dangerous 


plank of Reagan's economic platform is the 
Kemp-Roth tax bill, a plan to cut personal 
tax rates by 30 percent over a 3-year period. 
Taken in isolation— 


This is not an economics class. You 
cannot buy a car at 16.4 percent out 
there. You cannot build a home if we 
add to the deficit. That is not going to 
help. Here is what they say: 

Taken in isolation the idea is impeccably 
grounded in classical economics. Reducing 
the taxes on each incremental dollar of in- 
come can produce a strong incentive for ad- 
ditional work savings and investment. Such 
tax cuts would not be inflationary, the the- 
ory goes, because they would so stimulate 
extra work that the Government would 
quickly recoup lost revenues from an ex- 
panded tax base. Given the inflationary bias 
built into the economy, however, serious an- 
alysts and much of the public quickly rec- 
ognize the proposal as a transparent invita- 
tion to a free lunch. 


Now I think that crowd came out for 
Ronald Reagan, if I am not mistaken. 
I think Newsweek did, not the Washing- 
ton Post, but Time—one of them—I do 
not know—but in any event, I think it is 
a pretty objective analysis of exactly 
what we have. 

So, yes, we are going to get a budget. 
We are going to try to hold down the 
deficit. We are going to chastise the 
Democrats because they did not get a 
balanced budget, and we did not get it. 
We tried. We cannot get it. We would 
love it. We are doing our best. But that is 
not reason to break the discipline now 
and talk in the other breath and say 
now we are going to cut the revenues. 
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How in the world can we do that? Why 
cannot, Mr. President, they let Reagan 
be the President? Is that not the one they 
elected here 2 weeks ago? Every one of 
these Senators running for President is 
still running. Let the gentleman get in 
and let him analyze and let him hear, 
if you please, exactly what I have been 
trying to hear, listen and learn, and Iam 
looking for the other quotes because it 
quotes President Reagan’s economists. 
They have got to make the statements 
to protect him in the media and the 
press. They are not going against him. 
I understand that. But everyone to a 
man said no stimulus and no tax cut. 
Get first on top of inflation. 

And that is exactly what we did in this 
budget report. We said: 

Enactment of a tax cut at this particular 
time would be seen as a major reversal in 
economic policy indicating abandonment of 
the fight against inflation. 


That is what is wrong with this vote 
right here at this time on the Roth-Dole 
tax cut. I cannot keep up with all the 
names. They have way more. I do not 
have one right now. But if I had one, it 
would be the one that was recommended. 
Perhaps the President would get to that 
particular point, namely first cut spend- 
ing. Here is the next paragraph. This is 
our Budget Committee report. 

Of vital consideration in planning for tax 
cuts should be spending restraint. Many 
economists have urged the Congress to dem- 
onstrate successful control of spending be- 
fore embarking on tax reductions. 


Mr. President, we put on page 33, if 
you look at the committee report, “A 
tax cut in 1982, beginning at a very 
minimal level, going up 1983, 1984, and 
1985.” 

But that is the way to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States a chance to 
get on top of inflation and the country 
in turn to get on top of inflation. 

But to come with a tax cut now says, 
unlike what the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives said yesterday, that 
we are going to give you at least a 
6-month honeymoon, we are not going 
to give him on the Senate side a 6-day 
one. We are going to give him a tax 
cut, our tax cut, the way we want it, 
like it or not, in the amount and the 
size and everything else of that kind. 

I think it would be a bad message. I 
think one great message that we could 
possibly send is if we could adjourn 
with a budget resolution that would 
keep us around that $18 or $20 billion 
deficit, fine. But what does this mean? 
This means at least $35 billion—that is 
the Senator's arithmetic—with the stim- 
ulus, because the fact of the matter is 
the Government is collecting $281 bil- 
lion in individual income taxes and 10 
percent of that under this particular 
amendment would be $28.1 billion. You 
say that it is not going to come into 
effect until January 1, so then that 
would mean only $17.8 billion. But then 
you want to credit yourselves for a $5 
billion reflow of funds under the Laffer 
curve or whatever that thing is. They 
did not even bring him around the last 
2 months. 


Do not tell me what the American 
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people want. Yes, business and industry 
are looking for retooling and all these 
good arguments about competition, in- 
creasing the industrial capacity, steam 
back the productivity, compete with 
Japan and West Germany. Those are 
sound, but not this Kemp-Roth, Mickey 
Mouse, across-the-board free lunch, 
“Look here, we are going to get the 
Government off your backs” and all 
that kind of stuff when we are going to 
put inflation on your backs. Be honest 
with the people. The people are begin- 
ning to realize, as they say right here 
in that business section, that there is 
no free lunch, and I wish they would 
go to that victory lunch now and talk 
seriously to the President-elect so they 
can understand the economics of this 
situation. 

There is not going to be that $5 bil- 
lion because that $5 billion does not 
assume any inflation. 

What really does occur? Can you 
imagine in an inflationary economy with 
16.4-percent interest, we have intelli- 
gent Senators coming on the floor and 
saying, “I want you to pass this stimu- 
lus.” And they will probably get a good 
vote for it, maybe a majority. I do not 
know. 

But that is what they wonder about 
their Government. We have one here 
on my side. He says he is going to or- 
ganize an institute for commonsense. 

Then we are going to have to get 
someone to straighten out Senators and 
tell them to cut out the posturing and 
talk sense and get the people’s vote that 
way. 

We do not need a stimulus. We had 
to tell our poor friend, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that in New York in Au- 
gust, and no one adopted his program. 
I never heard of it, saying we wanted 
more stimulus, but now the election is 
over. They have the audacity to come 
here and say look what the Finance 
Committee did, look what the committee 
did. Look what this Senator did. 

Well, you are wrong. You are just mis- 
taken. You are in the heat of politics. 
You did not talk to the economists be- 
cause they would not come now and say 
we need a stimulus. 

We need to cut that spending, and we 
are doing it, trying to do it in a realistic 
fashion. We are going into that confer- 
ence this afternoon and we will try to cut 
back and get the low figure out in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
so we can go home and let President 
Reagan run the Government and not all 
these Senators, or at least let us do it 
constitutionally. 

I just had the State, Justice, Com- 
merce bill, and we talked about the Con- 
stitution for 4 or 5 days. 

Here Senators pellmell down the 
road. They do not want tax cuts to start 
ander the Constitution and the House of 
Representatives. They want to put their 
tax cut on now. 

There have been no hearings in Ways 
and Means. They have resisted it, and I 
admire them for it. I think AL ULLMAN 
took a very strong position, and I ad- 
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mire him for taking that position against 
the tide. 

I know the politics of trying to promise 
people that free lunch, but even those 
promises do not go so far. 

You can get Government off their 
backs by getting inflation off their backs 
because when you put this in here is 
what actually occurs. 

Mr. President, I put this table in yes- 
terday, or the day before, when we 
started, whereby inflation cost the Fed- 
eral Government money, in other words, 
to stay even with the board. and in our 
appropriations already we find with the 
inflationary impact that is already 
ground in that in order to just keep tne 
program current, when we sat down in 
the Budget Committee, we had to come 
up, if we wanted to keep them current, 
with $2.7 billion because there is no big 
slush fund. Inflation costs the little man, 
the big man, the poor man, the rich 
man, the Government itself money. 

If we want to keep inflating Govern- 
ment, because the tendency is taken not 
to go backward in health, not to go back- 
ward in education, not go backward in 
transportation, certainly not go back- 
ward in defense, then we have got to 
appropriate more moneys. 

So what in essence you have done is 
not only gotten a stimulus to the econ- 
omy, you are asking for an increase in 
what? The size of Government. Do not 
put this out talking in terms of “we are 
going to diminish the size of Govern- 
ment” because, Mr. Senator, you are in- 
creasing the size of Government. 

Put your spending cuts in. That is 
what the people are interested in. Let 
President Reagan put them in. He is 
working on those things. Give the man 
a chance and let us work as a bipartisan 
group to cut back on that spending and 
bring it back into the black, and then 
we can go with these individual income 
taxes across the board instead of going 
into the mainstream of consumerism 
and inflating the economy all over again. 

I am reading again from the same 
U.S. News & World Report issue of No- 
vember 17: 

Reagan's sweeping cuts in personal taxes, 
which resemble the much debated Kemp- 
Roth bill, have inspired skepticism. Many 
legislators, including a number of conser- 
vative Republicans, fear that such a hefty 
rise in spendable income would cause mas- 
sive inflation. 


So we are not speaking in a partisan 
fashion. We are trying to talk common- 
sense. But they have been denied, prop- 
erly denied. The people have a good feel, 
and they are ready to take the bumps, 
they are ready to join in the discipline. 
They are ready for President Reagan to 
make his hard decisions, and they are 
going to support him. But do not hem- 
morrhage the spending already in the 
name of getting Government off the 
backs by increasing its size because that 
is exactly what economically you are do- 
ing now. You can give me the theories 
all you want, but we have listened to 
the economists, and we have listened to 
the CBO reports, and we look and see it 
and we are trying to get on top of it. 
The worst signal we could send at this 
particular time is that we wanted a large 
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tax cut, Kemp-Roth across the board, be- 
cause that is what the people voted for 
2 weeks ago. Absolutely not. 

Look at what they voted for, the Rea- 
gan voters or the Carter voters. They did 
not vote for that. They hopefully said, 
“Let us get anybody into this town, even 
though he is a movie star, and let us, by 
gosh, get on that crowd and, for heaven’s 
sake, get on top of inflation.” 

I thought we could escape without 
this. I think it ought to be taken note of 
that they do take cognizance of the fact 
of the hesitancy here this morning when 
we are supposed to commence at 11 
o'clock, they could see this was sort of 
preempting the administration. 

The deficit is going on up to $34.7 bil- 
lion or $35 billion in deficit. I would im- 
plore our colleagues at this particular 
time, let us not double the deficit. We 
have got a large enough one there now. 

I did have to answer to that one dur- 
ing the campaign. They tried to say we 
hid it. I said, “Hide? I have got a green 
book.” I used to run around the cam- 
paign with a green book. We did not 
hide. We printed it, and then we talked 
at the National Press Club about the 
deficit. 

So we voted, this particular Senator, 
in August, and we did not finesse. We 
were required to, due to the politics over 
in the House side. There was just no 
way in the world to pass a budget reso- 
lution at that time. But all of that is by 
the board right now. What is concerning 
everyone is that we hold tight, let the 
new President come to town, hold the 
deficit down as much as we possibly can. 
Certainly if we cannot get it balanced, 
do not double the $18 billion to $36 bil- 
lion in the name of getting Government 
off our backs, and let those tax cuts come 
in on the supply side, as all the econo- 
mists say. 

I know because I have talked to Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s economists, and 
they do want it on the supply side. They 
do not want the across-the-board infia- 
tionary impact. They want it retooled. 
They want guarantees under deprecia- 
tion allowances, which you have in the 
Finance Committee, that you get those 
investment credits when you invest. 
Those depreciation allowances are there 
so that they can build back American 
industry. We are not against that. We 
think it should come in on the minimal 
side, but do not start it at this particular 
time and double the deficit in the name 
of getting Government off our back, and 
minimizing the size of Government, 
when the truth of it is we have not cut 
down the spending, and many, many on 
both sides of the aisle are talking about 
increasing defense spending even more 
than what we have in this one. We have 
gone up to $159 billion, almost $160 bil- 
lion, in outlays under that 050 function, 
and that is a substantial increase this 
year over last year, this 1981 fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ROTH. How much time does the 
Senator from Delaware have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 14 minutes, and 
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the Senator from South Carolina has 26 
minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank my colleague 
from Delaware very much. 

While I certainly respect the effort my 
colleague from South Carolina has made 
to hold down Government spending, and 
I applaud him for it, and I have con- 
sistently supported him in those efforts, 
I even supported yesterday the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to make fur- 
ther deep cuts in the budget, I think 
spending cuts are very, very important if 
we are going to get our economy on an 
even keel but, at the same time, I have 
to take exception to his comments that 
those who are supporting room for a tax 
cut in this budget resolution are doing 
so so that later they can point back to it 
and say, “I made a record in favor of a 
tax cut at a certain time.” 

I would say to my distinguished col- 
league that there are those of us who 
feel very strongly we should make room 
in this budget resolution now for a tax 
cut not because we are seeking some 
political advantage from it but because 
we think it is right for the country. 

I ran on that same platform in 1978, 
I believed it then, and I believe it now. 
For the past 2 years I have had the 
frustration of sitting here and seeing the 
Congress of the United States not take 
sufficient action either in cutting spend- 
ing or in reducing taxes to confront the 
basic economic ills of this country. I 
think the people have had enough of it 
and, frankly, I, as an individual, have 
had enough of it, and I do not intend to 
sit here and remian silent any longer 
when we are only saving 3 percent of our 
gross national product, when we are only 
reinvesting that amount, which means 
we are not doing anything to get the pro- 
ductivity of the workers of this country 
increased. 

We are not doing anything to help us 
regain our share of the world markets, 
and we have sat here and lost 23 percent 
of the American share of the world 
market in the last decade, and unless we 
do something we are going to lose 23 
percent more or even worse in the next 
decade. 

So I think it is a time for us to stop 
talking. We are not endorsing any par- 
ticular kind of tax cut here. I applaud 
the fact that unlike the House Ways and 
Means Committee the Senate Finance 
Committee, in a bipartisan 19-to-1 vote, 
had the courage to take up this issue, 
and to try to get action for the American 
people instead of stalling it like the 
House Ways and Means Committee did. 

The Finance Committee faced up to its 
responsibilities and said it was now time 
to begin the retooling of and rebuilding 
of this country. They said, “We are not 
satisfied to sit back and say that we are 
willing to have for our children and our 
children’s children a diminished role for 
the United States of America, a declin- 
ing economy, a No. 2 status in the world 
in terms of economic leadership.” 

Yes, I want spending cuts, I want more 
of them. But I think it would be highly 
irresponsible for us to pass a budget res- 
olution which does not leave room in it 
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for the President-elect to try to meet his 
promise to the American people during 
the election to bring about tax reductions 
and to bring about tax reductions that 
will stimulate capital formation in this 
country. > 

I say that not as a Democrat, not in a 
partisan way, but simply as an American 
citizen who wants to see the new Presi- 
dent have an opporunity to meet his re- 
sponsibilities to the American people, 
and I think it is time for all of us on 
both sides of the aisle—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BOREN (continuing). To get to- 
gether and do something to help us re- 
build this country and not to wait any 
longer to do it. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my distinguished friend from Okla- 
homa for his comments, because they 
articulate in many ways what I had 
planned to say. 

Make no mistake, what we are talk- 
ing about today is the rebuilding of 
America. 

I heard my distinguished friend from 
South Carolina, whom I warmly respect 
for his acumen and his ability, I heard 
him speak, however, about the polls, and 
I have heard a lot of discussion about 
polls as to where the American public 
stands. But I suppose that when the final 
chapter or bottom line is written it is 
what the people decided on November 4. 

And I would just point out that one 
Presidential candidate stood for sub- 
stantial tax cuts, including Roth-Kemp. 
I would just point out that 14 out of the 
16 Senators who were elected on the Re- 
publican side ran on the Roth-Kemp 
tax cut. I can think of no more per- 
suasive evidence than that. 

But this is not a partisan matter, nor 
should it be. What we are trying to do 
is to make room for tax cuts; tax cuts 
that have been endorsed not only by the 
Republican side, but in the Democratic 
caucus; tax cuts that have been en- 
dorsed unanimously in the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, which has argued for 
over 2 years in its report that it is es- 
sential that we act on supply side tax 
cuts. 

I just would read, for example, from 
page 9 of the February Joint Economic 
Report, where it said: 

The tax cuts to stimulate savings invest- 
ment and competitiveness will put more 
goods on the shelves and lower prices, there- 
by reinforcing the anti-inflation monetary 
policy. 


Mr. President, over the past many 
years taxes have been increasing. And 
I point out to my friends that increasing 
taxes has not meant less inflation. It 
has resulted in higher inflation. The 
problem is, of course, we have not made 
the basic structural changes of which 
taxes are only a part, but one of the 
most significant parts and most signifi- 
cant signal that we can give the private 
sector that the new administration is 
going to move in a different direction. 
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I might point out that like my friend 
from Oklahoma, I have been a staunch 
supporter for cutting spending. No one, 
I think, exceeds that record. Like the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
I supported the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin yesterday in his efforts 
to cut spending. 

But I wish to point out that there is a 
very real difference in talking about 
spending and talking about cutting as 
far as this budget resolution is con- 
cerned. If we do not make room for tax 
cuts under our budget procedures, we are 
out of order next year. We are out of 
order if we propose them. It will mean 
that either we will have to go ahead and 
adopt a third budget resolution, or we 
will have to get a waiver. 

On the other hand, when President- 
elect Reagan comes in with his spend- 
ing cut proposals we can do that with 
no violation to the budgetary process. 
All the budget process says is that we 
cannot spend more money than is in- 
corporated in the second budget resolu- 
tion. But Congress still can spend less 
and keep faith with the budget resolu- 
tion. So there is a very real difference 
between the two. 

If I had my druthers, I would like to 
have less spending because I think one 
of the things we have to grapple with 
is how we make the tax dollar go fur- 
ther and do a better job. And, please 
believe me, when you look at the great 
increase in spending during the 1970's, 
you cannot tell me that, by careful 
pruning, we are not going to be able 
to make some substantial savings and 
still provide better services for the peo- 
ple with humaneness and compassion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). The Senator’s 5 minutes have 
expired. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, all we are trying to do 
is to lay the groundwork for expeditious 
handling of tax cuts when the new ad- 
ministration comes into power. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma and 
others have said, the sooner we are able 
to act on our tax proposals, the sooner 
we are able to get some certainty into 
the tax picture as well as elsewhere, the 
greater good we will be doing in creat- 
ing a growth environment for this 
country. 

It is important to the small busi- 
ness man and woman. It is important to 
the private sector to have some cer- 
tainty. When they sit back in their 
offices trying to decide whether or not 
they should spend money for new equip- 
ment or what should be done in other 
areas, it will be very much of an affirma- 
tive factor if they know what direction 
we are going. 

I would just say that all we are try- 
ing to do is to keep faith with the budget 
procedure and to provide for tax cuts 
next year. The exact shape will have to 
be determined then. I want to make it 
clear that as one Senator, as one mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, I think it 
is absolutely important that there be 
substantial tax cuts for the individual, 
because the one thing we have to do in 
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this country is to create an environment 
of savings, that there be greater savings 
on the part of the American people. 

Let me point out, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma also pointed out, that the 
American people are saving less than 4 
percent in good years; the Japanese save 
20 to 24 percent; the West Germans 
something like 10 to 14 percent. What we 
have to do is provide tax relief along 
the lines of Roth-Kemp which permit 
the working people to keep more of their 
hard-earned dollars and build into the 
system some savings features that will 
create incentives for people to save 
rather than spend. 

Do not tell me we do not have the 
money to do this. Because when you look 
at the fact that we are having revenues 
jumping up over $500 billion in 5 years, 
or doubling, there obviously is money 
available to do what is necessary. What 
I am looking for—and what I shall be 
fighting for next year—is a tax package 
that is going to create a growth environ- 
ment, to create jobs in the private sector, 
to provide tax relief, not only to business, 
as some people seem to be arguing—and 
I feel that is important—but to make 
certain that the working people of this 
country as well have a piece of the 
action. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, with 
respect to savings, we can just listen to 
these arguments and we have been right 
down there. The arguments made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Senator 
from Delaware with respect to deprecia- 
tion allowance and rebuilding the Ameri- 
can industrial machine, the arguments 
with respect to competing in interna- 
tional trade, the arguments with respect 
to savings—I cosponsored with Senator 
BENTSEN a thousand dollar writeoff on 
the amount saved from your income tax 
either by way of dividends or in particu- 
lar in a savings account. In the wind- 
fall profit tax, we got $200 of that $1,000. 
Now that is the way to get savings. 

What you do in passing Roth-Dole is 
to take away from the savings because 
this is inflationary. Let us get the right 
arguments in the right place. 

They just come with a plethora, sort 
of an ambrosia of all the ills of Gov- 
ernment, and then allocate it to this 
particular vote. That is a very unfortun- 
ate thing. 

One of the most inspiring things I 
had during the campaign was the 
chance to meet and persuade a few of 
our retirees. One day I am going to be 
a retiree one way or the other. The rea- 
son I met with them was because they 
were looking for me, as I am on the top 
of the hit list of that group. There are 
31,000 military and civil service retirees 
just in my own backyard, in the First 
Congressional District, much less other 
parts of the State of South Carolina. 

I could get away from the politics and 
start talking about all the ills of trade, 
of all the ills of saving, and this and 
that, and say, “Is this fair, when you 
have a colonel in the Army and you give 
him a once-a-year, cost-of-living ad- 
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justment but for the fellow who is not 
doing the job, you are going to give it 
twice? He has not paid for it.” 

After we argued the case and they 
understood it, that we were not against 
retirees, that we had to get this fiscally 
sound, then I had military retirees stand 
up and say that they supported me. Of 
course, they were not in the majority. 

If the American people are given the 
facts, they will understand. 

This is not a vote for helping savings, 
but it is a vote to cause inflation, to 
erode that savings. This is not a vote to 
get Government off their backs; this is to 
get the Government larger and more 
burdensome on their backs. 

Who was around when they wanted to 
cut spending? Not singling out any par- 
ticular Senator, but who voted for those 
substantial cuts, the twice-a-year, cost- 
of-living adjustment, revenue sharing? I 
put in the first bill in January of 1967, 
and I still believe in it, and it is a good 
principle. But all of these things have a 
timing. At this particular time we are 
in extreme circumstances where we have 
to cut that spending and cut back on 
the deficit. 

What about Saturday delivery of mail? 

There are all of these things. 

It goes back to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. He made this great plea to have 
a balanced budget. So we went back in 
with a compromise Muskie amendment 
that what we would do would be to re- 
port out two budgets, a year ago. We 
would report out the budget we thought 
should be passed by the Senate and the 
other one to comply with the balanced 
budget idea. When we got down to the 
last day and the last hour, I said, “Now 
we really find out what the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware really wants. 
How are we going to cut that spending 
and how are we going to balance it?” 

We looked on the right-hand side and 
one said maybe 5 percent, maybe 8 per- 
cent. They all started with percentages. 
One said to get the fraud and waste 
out. What we had to do was to take 
the lowest figures in any of the debates, 
adopt those, and take some other cuts 
o comply with that particular resolu- 

on. 

In essence, what I am saying is it is 
very easy to come out here and say bal- 
anced budget, to have savings, compete 
in international trade and everything 
else. But, Mr. President, do not make 
the statement that you are not endorsing 
& particular idea. This has been Kemp- 
Roth-Reagan, Kemp-Roth, whateyer it 
is. That is what it is now. 

He said the first 10 percent on the 
individual income tax. That is where 
you and I are separated, Mr. President. 

It is not the individual income taxes 
that start the inflation. 

If you put it in gradually, you will 
have to pay for it. There will not be 
any of that reflow or the Laffer curve, 
whatever it is, all that theory. 

The sooner we get to Some certainty, 
as the Senator from Delaware said, the 
better. We are playing for keeps. There 
is a certainty in measuring these things 
on the budget. It is not a theory. The 
certainty has been that you have to cut 
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that spending first; you have to get that 
spending down. We are doing our dead 
level best to do it and while we are do- 
ing it, trying to cut down that inflation, 
do not double the deficit in this partic- 
ular vote and give the people more in- 
flation and then say, “Well, we thought 
with the election of President Reagan 
and a new Senate we were going to have 
a new day and we would have some new 
responsibility.” 

The crowd that is supposed to lead it in 
a responsible way is going in the exact 
opposite direction. It is the exact op- 
posite direction. It is irresponsible. I will 
say that now. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I thank my 
friend from South Carolina for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. President, to stand on the floor 
of the Senate and to be voting against 
a tax cut, in whatever garb it is wrapped 
in, is not a pleasant situation. We poli- 
ticians do not like to vote against tax 
cuts. But I think there are legitimate is- 
sues that address us in this whole area. 
I certainly know and appreciate the fact 
that many of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle have strong pro-and-con 
feelings on this issue. I think there is 
no question but what we are going to be 
addressing and voting a tax cut next year. 

Mr. President, I just wish that we could 
slow down a little bit and not preempt 
the President-elect of the United States. 
He has been elected President. Iam going 
to be cooperating with him in most in- 
stances, certainly everywhere I can. Iam 
interested in hearing the recommenda- 
tions cf the new President on tax cuts, 
how deep, and where and why. 

I certainly am for some type of selec- 
tive tax cuts next year, in the area of 
increasing productivity, possibly encour- 
aging savings, addressing the legitimate 
issue of the unfair marriage tax, and the 
fact that Americans, in general, are being 
eaten alive by the tax creep. 

Those are areas where we have a re- 
sponsibility, it seems to me, to address 
where we can make cuts in taxes so long 
as we are not taking action that is going 
to drive up the inflationary rate. 

Sometimes I wonder in our haste to do 
things if we are not taking our eye off 
the real villian. I think the point has been 
well made by my colleague from South 
Carolina in an earlier statement where 
he said the people of this Nation are con- 
cerned about everything, but they are 
primarily concerned about inflation. 

Mr. President, if we are concerned 
about inflation as the No. 1 economic 
ill of the United States of America, 
is it wise, therefore, to be voting on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate for a tax 
cut? I would again emphasize by what- 
ever garb or motion this comes before 
our body. 

Mr. President, yesterday on the floor 
of the Senate the distinguished Senator 
who will be chairman of the Budget 
Committee next year made a statement 
which I would like to read into the 
Record again at this time. This is Sena- 
tor Domenici addressing the Senate yes- 
terday: 
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I hope everyone understands that Sena- 
tor Proxmire has responded to my notion 
that even this distinguished President-elect 
and his best economists do not believe that 
we should have a balanced budget in this 
year or even next year. 


Maybe that is true. I do not expect 
that we are going to try to hold the 
President-elect to some of the campaign 
promises that he made. It is typical for 
those running for office sometimes to go 
a little further than they should in 
reaching the legitimate goals that I 
think President-elect Ronald Reagan 
wants for this Nation. Nevertheless, if 
the man who next year will be the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee has con- 
ceded that we will not have a balanced 
budget this year or next year, is this not 
a danger signal that everyone in this 
Senate should listen to? Was it not a 
danger signal that twice since the elec- 
tion the prime rate has gone up in the 
United States, primarily because, I think, 
the money markets are convinced that 
inflation is going to continue to eat us 
alive? 

Shortly before the election recess, the 
Budget Committee, in discussions of the 
second concurrent budget resolution, 
heard 244 days of testimony from some 
of the leading economists in the United 
States of America, all the way from Alan 
Greenspan, the chief economic adviser to 
President Ford and, certainly, a key man 
in the new Reagan administration, to 
Walter Heller on the other end of the 
political spectrum, and other economists 
in between. They all warned us about 
continuing inflation. 

Mr. President, I was there during those 
hearings. I asked the bottom-line ques- 
tion of each and every economist who 
came before our Budget Committee. The 
record will indicate that when I asked 
the question of each and every one of 
these supposed experts—and I think they 
are experts—“What do you think will be 
the minimum annualized inflation rate 
for the United States for the next 3 
years?” the lowest figure I got, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was 8 percent a year. And that is 
without a tax cut. 

Mr. President, I just do not believe, to 
use the words of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Budget, my distin- 
guished friend from South Carolina, 
that there is a free lunch. Maybe I can 
be convinced that there is such a thing 
as a free lunch. But I certainly hope that 
we would give the new President of the 
United States a chance to come down 
with his programs, with his policies, be- 
fore we rush into any move that could 
send further signals to the United States 
of America that we are going to cut taxes 
without—and I emphasize, unfortun- 
ately, “without’”—making a correspond- 
ing reduction in expenditures. 

Certainly, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Budget and all who have 
served on that committee know that the 
Senator from Nebraska was one of those 
there, day after day and night after 
night, who have voted in the Budget 
Committee and who have stood on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate and voted 
against—against, Mr. President—con- 
tinued and ever-increasing appropria- 
tions in a whole series of areas that were 
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not particularly popular with the United 
States as a whole. 

Therefore, I think this is a time for re- 
straint. I think this is the time for us to 
recognize that we shall have a new Presi- 
dent in January. I think we should give 
him time, out of courtesy to him, for him 
to come down with his recommendations 
before we rush into the further fueling 
of the fires of inflation, higher interest 
rates, and all the other economic prob- 
lems that are causing great concern in 
America today. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time and yield back to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Does the Senator 
from Delaware wish to proceed at this 
time? There could be a motion to table 
and I do not want to preclude it. 

RECESS UNTIL 2:15 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until the hour of 
2:15 p.m. today, with the proviso that, 
at that time, there be 10 minutes, to be 
equally divided between Mr. HOLLINGS 
and Mr. Ror, on the pending amend- 
ment and that no motion to table be 
waived; and that the Senate then pro- 
ceed to vote. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 1:24 p.m., recessed until 2:15 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Exon). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, my understanding is that in his 
proposal, as he contemplates the tax cut, 
were it to be successful, it would be retro- 
active to January 1? 

Mr. ROTH. It allows it to be enacted 
retroactively. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Is it the intent that 
the tax cut be enacted this year? 

Mr. ROTH. No, it is not the intent. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. We would have to use 
different economic projecticns. 

How much time remains for either 
side, Mr. President? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
2% minutes to each side. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. By way of emphasis 
for a couple of minutes, we are back 
down to the fundamental issue. The 
fundamental issue is to try to maintain 
as low a deficit, to approach as near as 
possible a balanced budget, as we pos- 
sibly can. 

There are those, such as the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey and 
others in the body, who say they would 
prefer a tax cut over a balanced budget. 
But that has been the procedure for the 
past 10 or 20 years. We did have a 
balanced budget in 1968 and 1969, but at 
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least for the last 10 years we have run 
up a cumulative deficit in the neighbor- 
hood of almost $400 million, «all saying 
that we can hold back on taxes, we can 
hold back on revenues, and continue to 
spend. 

We just cannot wait until the spending 
comes down below the line. 

In essence, what we are doing on this 
particular vote, what we are asked to do, 
is to double the deficit. Where we had 
hoped to hold it to $17 billion or $18 bil- 
lion, this would put us nearer to a deficit 
of $35 billion or above. My figures show 
it would be nearer a $40 billion deficit. 
That would be the worst signal we could 
give the American people at this time. 
The people of America want this na- 
tional Congress to get the Government 
back into the black and cut spending. 
What we would be doing if we cut reve- 
nues would be to increase the spending 
and increase the size of Government. In 
other words, we would have to put in 
some $4 billion more in our defense budg- 
et, 050, in the second budget resolution 
to keep us current with the first budget 
resolution in the number of planes, 
ships, and other equipment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. The Senator 
from Delaware has 24% minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I believe 
that last November 4 the American peo- 
ple made a decision. They decided at that 
time they wanted us to develop an en- 
vironment for growth. An environment 
for growth means less Government, less 
Government spending, and tax cuts to 
provide the wherewithal to create 
growth in the private sector. 

Under our budgetary procedures, it is 
absolutely essential that we provide the 
means of making those tax cuts. Make 
no mistake about it. A tax cut in fiscal 
year 1981 is inevitable. Unless we make 
room in this budget resolution for the 
tax cut, we will be back early next year 
with a third budget resolution, or we will 
be forced to waive the Budget Act. 

I should point out to my friends on the 
other side of the aisle that the shape of 
that tax cut, of course, will be deter- 
mined next year by action of both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. Today, I would say we are not voting 
for a particular tax cut, even though I 
am a strong advocate and will continue 
to fight for the adoption of Roth-Kemp. 

Mr. President—— 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that each side have 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Who yields time? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, I respect the desire of 
the distinguished Senators from Kansas 
and Delaware to make room for a tax cut 
in this budget resolution. They have 
worked hard for a long time for a tax 
cut and I understand their purpose. They 
have been strong advocates of a tax 
reduction and they feel that it is going 
to help productivity and investment. 
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But there is another side to this issue, 
a down side, and I want to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss it for just a 
moment. 

I strongly oppose the inclusion of a tax 
cut in the budget resolution because I 
cannot support the addition of billions of 
dollars to an already multibillion dollar 
deficit. That is what we are talking about 
here. We do not have a dime to provide 
for this tax cut. We are going to have to 
borrow the money. It is for that reason 
that I oppose it. 

I indicated in the opening statement 
that I made on the budget that without 
any additional congressional action the 
actual spending level in fiscal 1981 will 
be somewhere between $640 billion and 
$648 billion, not the $630 billion in this 
resolution. That means that without the 
tax cut the deficit will be $30 billion or 
more. This tax cut which the Senators 
from Kansas and Delaware are proposing 
would raise the deficit to nearly $50 
billion. 

Members of the Senate ought to know 
what they are voting on. This means that 
our deficit will go somewhere in the 
range of $50 billion. It will be the third 
largest Federal deficit in the history of 
the country. 

Borrowing money to cut taxes simply 
means greater inflation and higher in- 
terest rates. Any benefits received will be 
quickly lost through decline in purchas- 
ing power as prices and interest rates 
rise. 

Mr. President, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt a substantial tax reduc- 
tion in the face of this overwhelming 
deficit is like a corporation that is al- 
ready losing money borrowing from a 
bank to pay dividends to its stockholders. 
This is clearly counterproductive. It is 
even dishonest because it would weigh 
the corporation down with burdensome 
and unproductive debt and, secondly, it 
deceives the stockholders into believing 
that the company is an efficient concern. 

The Federal Government is already al- 
most $1 trillion in public debt and Con- 
gress has not really begun to make the 
kind of spending cuts necessary to bring 
the budget into balance this year or any 
other year. 

Mr. President, I have expressed these 
views frequently in the Chamber but I 
believe they deserve repeating one more 
time. 

The Federal budget has been in deficit 
in 19 of the last 20 years. 

Beginning in the late 1960's the Fed- 
eral budget began to move further into 
deficit and inflation began to rise. The 
persistence of large and increasing defi- 
cits during the last 15 years has con- 
tributed to the rise in infiation and the 
expectation of continued and rising in- 
flation. This is what has contributed so 
much to our problems. 

Even during the most recent expan- 
sion, which was the longest peacetime 
expansion since World War II, the low- 
est deficit the Federal Government ever 
achieved was $27.7 billion and the deficit 
in fiscal year 1980, the year ending in 
October, was $59 billion. Inflation has 
accelerated to rates absolutely unprece- 
dented in this country’s peacetime his- 
tory. 

Mr. President, there are two types of 
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taxes, those that we impose on taxpayers 
in the broad light of day through tax 
laws and those, in my view, which are 
far more pernicious, those we impose on 
the whole society through inflation 
which we cause through our careless 
cal policy. 
we ons out the tax rates contained in 
our tax laws all we want to but, I con- 
tend, Mr. President, that unless we hold 
the line on spending and balance our 
budget, we only raise the burdens that 
result from a rising inflation rate. The 
distinguished chairman of the Budget 
Committee made that plea in his open- 
ing statement and I commend him for 
what he said. 

The American people are well aware 
of the effect of inflation on their real 
purchasing power and are not likely to 
support substantial tax reductions if 
these reductions mean large Government 
deficits and the prospect of high infla- 
tion. I quote from a September 3, 1980 
Chamber of Commerce gallup poll survey 
of consumer attitudes: 

First. A majority (48 percent) of the 
Americans polled want a tax cut only if 
there are spending reductions equal tc 
the size of the tax cut, Only 10 percent 
would favor a cut in taxes without 
spending cuts. 

Second. In addition, most people said 
that they would spend rather than save 
extra money received as a result of re- 
duced tax rates. In other words, regard- 
less of our best intentions, this tax cut 
will add more to consumption than to 
saving and, as such, will continue to 
raise the inflation rate just as more tra- 
ditional spending stimulus has. 

No one should be surprised at these 
results, Mr. President, Americans have 
consistently expressed these views, that 
they prefer to have the budget balanced 
rather than have a tax cut with bor- 
rowed money. Early last July, during 
the darkest days of the recession, the 
Associated Press conducted a poll that 
appeared in the Tulsa World. I quote 
from that article: 

Americans came down solidly in favor of 
balancing the budget over cutting taxes. 
Fifty-seven percent said they would choose 
balancing the federal budget, while 33% 
picked cutting federal taxes. 


This poll concludes— 

That the public believes balancing the 
budget is more important than reducing 
taxes. There is a wide perception that a 
tax cut could worsen the nation’s inflation 
problem. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
Associated Press article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most AMERICANS Don’r Buy Tax CUT 

ARGUMENTS, POLL CLAIMS 

Detroir.—Republican and Democratic pol- 
iticlans are scrambling to lead the tax-cut 
crusade this election year, assuming that 
inflation-weary voters want nothing more 
than a slash in their federal tax bill. 

The politicians are wrong. 

An Associated Press-NBC News poll says 
the majority of Americans do not look fa- 
vorably on a tax cut and do not buy the 
arguments for one that are being pushed by 
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Ronald Reagan and Republican congres- 
sional leaders. 

The poll shows that the public believes 
that balancing the budget is more important 
than reducing taxes. There is a wide per- 
ception that a tax cut could worsen the 
nation's inflation problem. 

They don’t see a tax cut helping their 
personal financial situation. If there is a cut, 
most Americans say they would use it to 
pay day-to-day expenses or pay outstanding 
bills. 

Reagan has made cutting federal govern- 
ment and cutting federal taxes a center- 
piece of his challenge to President Jimmy 
Carter. In June, congressional Republicans 
began intensive efforts to enact a 10 percent 
tax cut effective Jan. 1, 1981, as the first 
step in what they envision as a multi-year 
tax cutting program. 

In response, Carter and congressional 
Democrats have promised a 1981 tax cut of 
their own concoction. 

But the public isn’t entirely enthusias- 
tic about these efforts. 

Asked whether Reagan's proposal shows 
that he understands the needs of the Amer- 
ican people, or whether it was an election- 
year political gimmick, 19 percent of those 
interviewed said Reagan understands the 
needs of the people; 71 percent cited elec- 
tion year politics. The remainder of the 
1,949 adults interviewed by telephone na- 
tionwide were not sure. 

Inflation remains the nation’s top eco- 
nomic problem in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans. That concern is nowhere more clear 
than in the reaction to a possible tax cut. 

Asked whether a tax cut would help their 
personal financial situation or would hurt it 
because such a slash might worsen inflation, 
Americans said a tax cut might hurt. 

Fifty-six percent said they would not be 
helped by a tax cut, while 31 percent said 
they would be. Thirteen percent were not 
sure. 

Past AP-NBC News polls have found sub- 
stantial support for balancing the federal 
budget, in part because some people believe 
that excessive government spending is a 
major cause of inflation. But there also has 
been support for cutting federal taxes. 

In this latest poll, conducted July 8th and 
9th, Americans came down solidly in favor 
of balancing the budget over cutting taxes. 

Fifty-seven percent said they would choose 
balancing the federal budget, while 33 per- 
cent picked cutting federal taxes. Ten per- 
cent were not sure. 

Even if their taxes were cut, most people 
say they would spend the money, not save 
it. 

Forty percent said they would use the 
money from a 10 percent tax cut to pay 
day-to-day expenses. Twenty-eight percent 
would pay off bills. Seven percent would use 
the money to buy something they wanted 
but could not afford in the past. 

Another 28 percent said they would save 
the money from the tax cut, while 9 percent 
mentioned some other use or were not sure. 
More than one response was possible on this 
question, thus the total is 112 percent. 


(Mr. MITCHELL assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, finally, 
this is simply not the appropriate time 
for the Congress to commit itself to sub- 
stantial new stimulus and a substantial 
increase in the Federal debt. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have just returned from a major 
national election that brought with it 
sweeping changes. We will have a new 
President next year and I think that the 
Congress should assure the incoming 
President as much flexibility as possible 
in designing his policies. The economy is 
now recovering as dramatically as it de- 
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clined last spring. Since July, industrial 
production has risen at a 17-percent an- 
nual rate and we have recouped over half 
of the employment loss of last spring. By 
September, we had reached retail sales 
levels that prevailed before the recession 
and total final sales in the third quarter 
grew at a 314-percent annual rate. 

These are extraordinarily strong indi- 
cators of economic expansion, and yet in- 
terest rates are also rising sharply. Just 
yesterday, Chase Manhattan Bank an- 
nounced they had raised the prime rate 
to 1614 percent and the rate on 3-month 
Treasury bills is now over 14 percent. 
An economic recovery cannot survive a 
return to 20-percent inflation and 20- 
percent interest rates—and that is clear- 
ly where we are headed if we cut taxes 
and borrow money to pay the costs. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
Delaware that 20-percent inflation and 
a 20-percent interest rate is hardly the 
environment for the kind of growth we 
need. 

Our new President should have the 
opportunity to assess these events when 
he takes office and propose his own pro- 
gram accordingly. We shall have a third 
budget resolution. At that time, we can 
consider whatever kind of program he 
wants. Yes, President-elect Reagan has 
supported substantial reductions in tax 
rates, but he also supports substantial 
reductions in spending. 

I submit that the two have to come to- 
gether and this resolution does not, at 
this time, include substantial restraints 
on spending. It is my view that we should 
give him the opportunity to propose his 
program as he wishes, without prejudg- 
ing the magnitude or type of changes in 
either tax or spending policies. To this 
end, I think we should provide the Ex- 
ecutive, in so far as possible, a neutral 
budget—which I believe the present 
budget resolution is. 

I caution my colleagues who may be 
tempted by this amendment that a vote 
to raise the deficit now may compound 
our very difficult economic problems, 
limit the ability of the President-elect 
to reduce the deficit later by proposing 
spending reductions, and may put the 
Congress and Federal Reserve once 
again on a collision course which can 
only result, as did earlier this year, in 
economic disaster. And I urge them to 
reject the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Delaware has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ator from Kansas said earlier this morn- 
ing, I know of no one I have greater 
respect for than the two Senators on the 
Budget Committee (Mr. HoLLINGS and 
Mr. BELLMON). I know that Senator 
BELLMoN believes very strongly in the 
statement he just made. I find it difficult 
to find much fault with that. But again, 
I suggest that this year is about over. We 
are just about to get into the month of 
December and we are talking about 
“Don’t do it now, let us do it in January 
or February.” 

It seems to me to be more realistic, 
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after all the debate and after all the 
election rhetoric that is behind us now, 
that we would make room for the tax 
cut. It does increase the deficit. No one 
wants to do that, but if we take into ac- 
count the minimum Reagan cuts in 
spending, 2 percent across the board 
with some exceptions, it would reduce 
the deficit about $21.7 billion as opposed 
to, I think, $18 billion without the tax 
cut being made room for. 

The Senator from Kansas would sug- 
gest, as I have suggested before, that if 
we took a secret vote in the Senate and 
asked how many thought there would be 
a tax cut next year—even a public vote— 
I would guess it would be nearly unani- 
mous. I am not so certain that what we 
do today is all that significant, partic- 
ularly with the second budget resolu- 
tion. Yes, Mr. President, there can be a 
third budget resolution. Normally, that 
would come about next May or June. It 
would require a budget waiver unless 
that were all done. 

It seems to the Senator from Kansas 
that we can send a signal to millions 
of taxpayers that we have not given 
up, that there is bipartisan support for 
tax reduction. Let us not forget the $86 
billion in tax increases in fiscal year 
1981. We are talking about tax cuts of 
much less than that. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there 
is some obligation to the American tax- 
payer. We are prepared to make spend- 
ing cuts on this side of the aisle and, 
hopefully, on the other side of the aisle. 
The President-elect has pledged to make 
spending cuts. This does not do violence 
to the budget, does not add to inflation. 
But I believe it sends a signal to the 
American people and to the incoming 
administration: OK, we have gone 
ahead with the tax reduction; now let 
us go ahead with the spending restraint 
and let us get the economy moving 
again. 

I thank my colleague, the Senator 
from Delaware, again for his leadership 
and for his yielding me the time. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I wish to 
reemphasize once more what we are 
doing today. What we are doing is com- 
plying with the budgetary procedures 
to permit the new President-elect to 
come forth with his recommendations 
on tax cuts. If we fail to take action 
in the second budget resolution, then 
we have to wait—wait for a third budget 
resolution or get a waiver. 

The chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee this morning spoke on the 
floor of the Senate and said that the 
sooner we can get these tax cuts into 
place, the better off this economy will be. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
and reemphasize that not only Repub- 
licans but many of our Democratic col- 
leagues have come out strongly in favor 
of a tax cut. I think it is important that 
we give the signal that the distinguished 
chairman-to-be of the Senate Finance 
Committee speaks of to the American 
people that we are keeping our word, 
we are keeping the faith. On Novem- 
ber 4, they voted for a change. They 
want less spending and they want relief 
from the enormous tax burden now im- 
posed on our economy. 
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To the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, I point out that this action 
will permit a major tax cut to take 
place and, of course, under our budget 
procedures, we can hold down spending 
next year. That does not require fur- 
ther action under our budget procedures. 
We have set ceilings. If President-elect 
Reagan comes forth, as I know he will, 
with proposed spending cuts, that can 
be accomplished without further action 
insofar as the budget procedure is 
concerned. 

So, Mr. President, what I say today 
to my friends across the aisle is, let us 
lay the groundwork for expeditious ac- 
tion come January on a major tax cut 
to create a growth environment in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 

mainder of my time. 
@ Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that our Nation needs tax re- 
form to motivate production, invest- 
ment, and savings. Moreover, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee tax cut bill which 
includes such essential items as acceler- 
ated depreciation and research and de- 
velopment tax credits is a bill I most 
certainly support. 

Nevertheless, I cannot support Sena- 
tor RotH’s amendment. The mandate 
President-elect Reagan received com- 
pels all of us in the Congress to forestall 
the design of any long-range spending 
plans. We must provide our new Presi- 
dent with as much budgeting and tax 
leeway as is possible. I refuse to support 
this amendment because it may, in the 
not too distant future, be interpreted as 
an attempt to force a tax cut, drafted 
by a Democratic Senate, down the 
throats of a new Republican President 
and a newly Republican elected Senate. 

Yes, we need a tax cut. We must re- 
member, however, that President-elect 
Reagan ran heavily, and most people be- 
lieve won, on his economic planks. 
Therefore his thoughts on a tax cut 
warrant full debate and consideration. 
Let him send us his proposals in Janu- 
ary. Let us have hearings in both houses 
and, finally let the voting on the result- 
ing tax package be done by those who 
have been elected to lead in this 97th 
Congress. 


Let me emphasize that I believe the 
Senate Finance Committee bill is an ex- 
cellent blueprint for a final tax package 
and furthermore that the Kemp/Roth 
plan calling for a 30-percent tax cut on 
personal income taxes is inflationary, in- 
equitable, and inconsistent with any 
reasonable approach to balancing the 
Federal budget. In spite of these beliefs 
however, I maintain we must allow our 
new President to share with us his pre- 
scription for improving our nation’s 
economy.® 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Boren-Roth-Dole 
amendment to provide an allowance in 
the second budget resolution for a tax 
cut for American workers and American 
businesses. 

There can be no doubt of the need for 
a property targeted tax reduction. 

There can be—and is—room for con- 
siderable disagreement over the form 
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such a tax cut should take. Those deci- 
sions will be made by the 97th Congress. 

But there is no good and sufficient rea- 
son for the 96th Congress to ignore the 
evident need for a tax cut, to ignore the 
evident bipartisan sentiment for a tax 
cut, or to ignore the very evident demand 
of the people for relief from the tax 
burden. 

The House of Representatives has 
recognized this reality. The House pro- 
vided a modest allowance for a cut pre- 
dicted to begin next July. I think it more 
than likely, given the priorities of the 
incoming administration and given the 
needs of the economy, that a tax cut will 
take effect in January 1, 1981, not July 1. 
For that reason, I believe, the only sen- 
sible and responsible approach for us to 
take is to provide room in this budget 
resolution for the Senate to consider and 
Pass a tax cut in an orderly fashion next 
year. 

Making that room in the resolution to- 
day will permit us to consider a tax 
reduction on its merits, as we should. 

If the new Congress is to write a rea- 
soned, targeted tax reduction to provide 
incentives for the business investments 
and productivity increases on which the 
future prosperity of all our people de- 
pends and lighten the tax burdens on 
individual workers and working married 
couples, then we must be able to do so 
without parliamentary maneuvering or 
institutional hurdles in the form of a 
restrictive budget resolution. 

I recognize the argument that this is 
not the time to contemplate a tax cut 
that this Congress will have no hand in 
shaping. 

I am aware of the argument that we 
ought to do everything in our power to 
hold down the deficit by spending 
restraint. 

As the newest member of the Budget 
Committee, I am well aware of the diffi- 
cult, tough decisions, and choices al- 
ready made to hold down the rate of 
growth in Federal spending. And I have 
no illusions about the fact that next 
year’s dec‘sions and choices will be even 
harder. The members of the committee 
and the Congress will have to exhibit 
tremendous stamina if we want to stay 
on the path that this year’s budget plan 
has set and reduce the rate of svending 
growth and restrain the entitlements 
which trigger so much automatic spend- 
ing. 

But the events of this past year ought 
to demonstrate that curbs in spending 
by themselves do not nullify the effects 
of inflation on the budget. Between May 
and August a budget that had been pre- 
cariously balanced, without a cut, found 
itself in the red to the tune of almost $20 
billion: Not from any action of the Con- 
gress, not from any inaction of the Con- 
gress; but purely because inflationary 
increases in entitlement programs trigger 
direct Federal spending; unemployment 
reduces Federal tax collections, and the 
price the Federal Government must pay 
for everything, from airplane fuel to 
paper clips, goes up in an inflationary 
economy. 

Holding back on spending growth and 
restructuring entitlements are both 
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things we have to do in the future, as 
we have tried to do this past year. 

But that ought not blind us to the 
other needs of the economy or to our 
responsibility to shape our economic en- 
vironment in response to those needs. 
Improvements in the productivity and 
growth of our economy are needed, and 
I believe they can best be achieved 
through selectively targeted tax reduc- 
tions. 

The provision of room in the budget 
resolution does not commit us to any 
specific form of tax cut. It does not re- 
quire us to write a cut based on this or 
that particular bill. It will simply set a 
realistic upper limit on the scope of the 
tax reductions that can be considered for 
the present fiscal year. 

This amendment provides for a fiscal 
year tax reduction of $22 billion. This is 
the 9-month equivalent of a $39 billion, 
annual tax cut. 

Numerous proposals have been ad- 
vanced as to the form such a cut should 
take. The Finance Committee has re- 
ported for Senate consideration a re- 
sponsible and well-targeted bill that 
strikes a good balance between the need 
to offset the higher social security taxes 
that go into effect next January and, 
at the same time, provides relief and in- 
centives to our business sector to make 
the investments in capital equipment and 
machinery which our industry needs if it 
is to compete in the international mar- 
ketplace. 

At a time when a huge proportion of 
our economic problems stems directly 
from import competition and stagnant 
productivity, this Congress should not ig- 


nore its duty to establish the kind of 
climate in which businesses can modern- 


ize operations, increase output, keep 
overhead costs down, and provide the 
jobs that so many of our people need. 

Making room for a tax cut in the 
budget resolution is not an abdication 
of our responsibility to restrain the 
growth in Federal spending. Nor do I be- 
lieve that our business sector or our in- 
ternational trading partners would read 
such a message into our action. 

The unemployment and stagnant eco- 
nomic conditions we face today represent 
as much a drain on Federal resources as 
the proposal to reduce the tax burden. 
Working men and women pay taxes— 
they do not draw upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment for unemployment insurance, 
for food stamp aid, for other income sup- 
port programs. Working men and women 
in a growing economy do not retire early; 
they do not seek to leave the uncertain- 
ties of the work force for a smaller, but 
assured stipend from the public sector. 

Putting Americans back to work will 
do more to reduce the drain on Federal 
resources and bring our budget into bal- 
ance than any amount of selective cut- 
ting into program operations, necessary 
as that is. For the entitlements in the 
Federal budget force spending to rise 
when unemployment rises. Unless we are 
prepared to advocate an end to all un- 
employment compensation, to social se- 
curity, to all the programs by which we 
have attempted to cushion the economic 
downturns that are part of our econ- 
omy—a course which no Senator, to my 
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knowledge, advocates—we must recog- 
nize that a stagnant economy with high 
rates of unemployment will cause more 
Federal spending than we can afford. 

More important, we must recognize 
that it will drain a far more important 
resource: The working lives of many of 
our citizens will be wasted in such an 
economic climate, with no benefit to the 
Nation, no help to themselves, and no 
reduction in inflation. 

The essential component of a targeted 
tax cut is its effect on productivity. There 
can be no doubt that our mature indus- 
trial plant is at a disadvantage when 
we try to compete against the output of 
countries whose industrial plant was es- 
sentially built within the last 30 years. 
Unless our businesses can modernize, can 
afford the investments in plant, machin- 
ery, and equipment necessary to increase 
output and to raise the level of economic 
activity, our industrial productivity will 
continue to lag behind that of the rest 
of the world. 

We in Congress must recognize that we 
have a role to play in creating the eco- 
nomic climate in which new equipment 
purchases and plant modernization can 
take place. 

I believe this amendment to the budget 
resolution offers us an opportunity to 
play that role. 

It does not commit us to any specific 
kind of tax cut. It makes no assumptions 
about the kind of relief we ought to pro- 
vide for individual workers or for smaller 
businesses. It simply gives us a frame- 
work within which the Congress can 
shape a targeted, responsive tax cut to 
help speed our economic recovery. 

Like every other Senator, I have pri- 
orities that I believe a tax reduction 
ought to reflect. 

I believe firmly that some relief must 
be given to working married couples 
from the double-tax effect they suffer 
when their two modest incomes are 
taxed at rates intended for wealthier in- 
dividual taxpayers. 

I believe firmly that some offset to the 
social security tax increase must be 
made. It may be possible that the full 
costs of that increase cannot be offset 
if we want to provide other kinds of tax 
relief: But some reductions are needed. 

I believe firmly that small business— 
the most creative sector of our economy, 
the sector that provides the lion’s share 
of new jobs—must be given the relief it 
needs to expand, to grow, to modernize 
and to innovate. Tax benefits for re- 
search investments, accelerated depre- 
ciation allowances for equipment pur- 
chases, a larger exemption from the in- 
come tax rate designed for large cor- 
porations: All these provisions would 
help smaller businesses build up the kind 
of effective, investment-oriented base 
from which to enlarge their contribu- 
tions to our economy. 

All these kinds of tax relief are now 
reflected in the bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee—a tax bill that 
a majority of Senators instructed the 
Finance Committee to write this spring; 
a targeted, productivity-enhancing tax 
measure that will provide relief where 
it is needed and where it will do the most 
good. But the important thing is that 
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this allowance does not commit us to en- 
dorsing one or another specific kind of 
tax measure. It simply provides the room 
within which we can consider proposals 
like the finance bill next year, and any 
others that may be suggested. And it will 
send an important signal to the country, 
both to American workers and American 
businesses, that the Congress recognizes 
that tax relief and tax incentives are 
needed to sustain and improve our eco- 
nomic recovery. 

It will send a signal that the Congress 
recognizes that an economic climate in 
which productivity and job creation are 
enhanced is the kind of economic cli- 
mate toward which we must move. 

And it will send a signal that we 

are willing to work for an economic 
recovery with all the tools at our dis- 
posal. 
_ Yesterday, we heard that the spend- 
ing in this budget resolution had actu- 
ally been held below 1980 levels in real, 
uninflated dollars. The spending side of 
this resolution sends no inflationary 
signals. The arduous and controversial 
process by which the Budget Committees 
and the Congress have sought to hold 
down spending, reduce growth in pro- 
grams and rewrite some entitlements to 
prevent future expansion in spending 
are all adequate demonstrations of our 
commitment to enforce spending dis- 
cipline. 

Let us now send the signal that we 
understand the need to enhance the cli- 
mate for industrial investment and eco- 
nomic productivity, as well. 

This spring I opposed—and I would 
Oppose again next spring—the kind of 
indiscriminate, untargeted tax cut with 
which the Senate was presented—a 
straight individual tax cut, with no 
effort to provide greater relief to middle- 
income workers; a depreciation proposal 
that threatened the economy with an in- 
flationary speculative boom in commer- 
cial building. We did not need such a tax 
cut then, and we do not need it now. 

The bill reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee avoids indiscriminate, untargeted 
tax reductions. It is carefully drawn and 
provides the kind of selective relief that 
will fulfill the congressional responsi- 
bility to shape our economy to respond 
to the need for enhanced economic 
activity. 

I do not know if the new Congress 
will have the opportunity to vote on a 
similar bill or some other proposal. I 
know, for myself, that this bill pro- 
vides the kind of approach that I think 
is workable, and that is eminently justi- 
fied by the economic needs of our work- 
ing people and our businesses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
the amendment on the table. The yeas 
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and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN), the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER), and the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Morcan) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 473 Leg.] 


YEAS—40 


Ford Nelson 
Glenn Pell 
Gravel Pryor 
Hart Ribicoff 
Hollings Sarbanes 
. Huddleston Stennis 
Inouye Stewart 
Jackson Stone 
Kennedy Talmadge 
Leahy Tsongas 
Magnuson Weicker 
Matsunaga Williams 
Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 


NAYS—55 


Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 


Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Thurmond 
Wallop 
Warner 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Durenberger 
Garn 
Goldwater 
NOT VOTING—5 

Melcher Tower 

Morgan 

So the motion to lay the amendment 
(UP No. 1775) on the table was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
noi ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays be vacated. 

Mr. BELLMON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN. (After having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MELCHER). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” I have 


voted “nay.” Therefore, I withdraw my 
vote. 


Mathias 
McGovern 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, McGovern), and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MELCHER) are necessarily 
absent, 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) would vote “yea.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRADLEY). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 474 Leg.] 


YEAS—58 
Goldwater 
Hatch 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Durkin 
Garn 


Pressler 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Roth 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 


Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 


Mitchell 
Nunn 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Biden 

Bumpers 

Burdick Hatfield 

Byrd, Robert C. Hollings 

Chiles Huddleston 

Church Inouye 

Cranston Jackson 

Culver Leahy 

Eagleton Magnuson Weicker 

Exon Matsunaga Williams 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Morgan, against. 


NOT VOTING—5 


Kennedy McGovern Tower 
Mathias Melcher 


So Mr. Rorn’s amendment (UP No- 
1775) was agreed to. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
FUNDING FOR H.R. 8146, THE FEDERAL SUPPLE- 


MENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. RIEGLE. At the time the Senate 
Budget Committee marked up the second 
concurrent resolution, the Congress had 
not acted on legislation to extend unem- 
ployment insurance benefits for jobless 
workers. The committee did not, there- 
fore, consider including in the budget 
totals funds for this purpose. 

Since that time, however, the Presi- 
dent has submitted legislation to the 
Congress for a Federal supplemental 
unemployment benefits program (FSUB) 


Metzenbaum 
Moynihan 
Neison 

Pell 

Pryor 
Ribicoff 
Sarbanes 
Stennis 
Stone 
Tsongas 
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and both the House and Senate have 
passed amended versions of this legis- 
lation, H.R. 8146, which would extend 
benefits for up to 10 additional weeks. 
Under H.R. 8146, the maximum total 
benefits a worker would be entitled to 
would be 49 weeks. The program is a 
temporary, 6-month program. 

This legislation is vitally important to 
those Americans who have lost their jobs 
as a result of the recession. In my own 
State of Michigan, unemployment stands 
at 12.1 percent. By year end, nearly 253,- 
000 jobless workers will exhaust their 
existing unemployment insurance bene- 
fits without being able to secure work in 
an economy still suffering from wide- 
spread and severe joblessness. 

As I indicated a moment ago, H.R. 8146 
has now passed both Houses. The Senate 
bill was passed by voice vote, with bi- 
partisan support. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senate bill would cost $1.1 
billion for a 6 months program and $0.8 
billion if the program is made effective 
om December until the end of March, 

81. 

I would therefore ask the Senator from 
South Carolina to address the question of 
whether or not there are sufficient funds 
in the Budget Committee’s recommended 
totals for fiscal year 1981 to accommo- 
date the FSUB program. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As the Senator from 
Michigan has stated, funds for the FSUB 
program were not considered in setting 
the Budget Committee’s second budget 
resolution totals. It was not even then 
clear if and when such a program would 
come into being. 

However, the assumed funding for un- 
employment insurance that is included 
in the budget totals for fiscal year 1981 
could be adequate to provide for the 
FSUB program, if it becomes law. The 
present budget totals assume an unem- 
ployment rate that is somewhat higher 
than the present economic outlook in- 
dicates and, as a result, we can expect 
lower outlays for unemployment insur- 
ance than the Budget Committee in- 
cluded in the second budget resolution. 
As a result, the present totals for un- 
employment insurance could accommo- 
date additional funding for the FSUB 
program. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank the 
chairman for addressing himself to this 
issue. 

I share the concern of Senator RIEGLE 
that the 10-week extension of unem- 
ployment benefits which the Senate re- 
cently adopted is of vital concern to 
Michigan and the entire country. I ap- 
preciate Senator HoLLINGS’ statement 
clarifying the issue. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I want 
to make sure the record established 
through this colloquy is not overly opti- 
mistic about the budgetary effects of the 
possible enactment of Federal supple- 
mental benefits (FSB) legislation. Sena- 
tor RIEcLE has stated that such legisla- 
tion would cost in the neighborhood of 
$1 billion in fiscal year 1981, depending 
on the date of enactment. We should not 
deceive ourselves. This legislation would 
clearly add about a billion dollars to the 
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cost of Government and to the deficit in 
fiscal year 1981. 


PUBLIC HOUSING OPERATING SUBSIDIES 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 

dget. 
are you are well aware, Senator, pub- 
lic housing projects across the country 
are facing a crisis with regard to the 
maintenance, services and security of 
their housing units. This results from 
a miscalculation by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development of the 
rapid increase in utility costs. This mis- 
calculation has created a funding short- 
fall in public housing operating sub- 
sidies in the amounts of $113.8 million 
for fiscal year 1980 and approximately 
$163 million for fiscal year 1981, or a 
total of approximately $276 million. 

Public housing agencies across the 
country are facing cuts in their operat- 
ing subsidy amounts of anywhere from 
16 to 100 percent. Many, who were due 
to receive funding in the latter half of 
fiscal year 1980, have already laid off sub- 
stantial numbers of staff and severely 
curtailed basic services to their residents. 
It is critical that this error be corrected 
as quickly as possible. 

My concern is that, as I look through 
the committee’s reports on the first and 
second concurrent budget resolutions, I 
do not see a specific reference to this 
funding requirement. However, as I recall 
the discussions surrounding the consid- 
eration of the fiscal year 1981 HUD ap- 
propriations bill, it was stated by you 
and other members of the Committee 
on the Budget that an amount of $300 
million was included in your assumptions 
in developing the overall budget amounts. 

My question to you, Senator, is this: 
Are funds for this purpose accommo- 
dated in the second budget resolution 
currently before us? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. As the Senator 
knows, the Budget Committee does not 
provide funds on a line-item basis for 
individual programs. That is the job of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The job of the Budget Committee is 
to set overall priorities. The committee's 
recommended budget allows $31.4 billion 
in budget authority and $6.5 billion in 
outlays for housing assistance. That level 
gives the Appropriations Committee 
flexibility to consider the amount of 
public housing operating subsidies to 
which the Senator refers. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President. once 
again I find it necessary to rise in opposi- 
tion to the budget with which my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
have presented us. It is $17.9 billion in 
deficit and growing: if we pass this res- 
olution, there will have to be another, 
which will undoubtedly be larger. We 
roe stop this monster before it engulfs 
us all. 

I am speaking, not so much about the 
budget process, but about the way in 
which the process has been abused. 
Originally, the process of two budget res- 
olutions was developed to insure an ac- 
curate. un-to-date assessment of the 
Federal Government’s receipts and out- 
lays. The first concurrent resolution was 
to be the result of exhaustive study, 
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hearings, and analysis—it was to be the 
basis upon which Congress decided how 
much money was available to be spent 
by the Federal Government, and how 
much money was actually to be spent. 
The second concurrent resolution was to 
refine those determinations, in light of 
changes which had occurred just prior 
to implementation of the budget, on Oc- 
tober 1. 

Essentially, this scenario has been fol- 
lowed, with one important exception: 
This process has been used to deliver 
one determination in the first concur- 
rent resolution (this year the illusion of 
a balanced budget), with a completely 
different determination following in the 
second concurrent resolution. This year 
we started with a balanced budget, but 
we are asked to approve a budget for 
fiscal year 1981 which is estimated be- 
tween $17.9 billion in deficit and $38 bil- 
lion in deficit. This is not merely an ad- 
justment from the first concurrent res- 
olution, this is an attempt to spend what 
Congress and the American people will 
tolerate, and add to that point. The 
process has become, not a method by 
which Congress can monitor and check 
Government spending, but a method of 
increasing spending at every turn. 

I hope this trend will be reversed, and 
Congress will recognize its responsibility 
to hold down inflation, and increase 
productivity. We must begin by placing 
reasonable restraints on Government 
spending—$17.9 or $38 billion in deficit 
is not reasonable. If we approve this 
budget, we're stuck; although there will 
be a third concurrent resolution, it will 
be extremely difficult for us to reduce 
spending if this budget is approved. On 
the other hand, it will make no difference 
if we reject this budget, and mandate a 
new budget for fiscal year 1981, as the 
American people recently did. 

While I stated earlier before this body 
that I opposed conducting the business 
of government under continuing reso- 
lutions, I feel that the business of Gov- 
ernment should be conducted in response 
to a mandate from the people of the 
United States. That mandate was made 
clear on November 4. The people of this 
country do not want more government, 
they want less. This budget resolution 
provides more government. Since we 
have postponed action on this resolu- 
tion past the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and the vast majority of the appro- 
priations bills have not been acted on, a 
delay until those new Members who rep- 
resent the mandate of the people can 
join us is the only responsible action 
we can take. 

I am asking, therefore, that we reject 
this resolution, restore lost confidence in 
the budget process, and respond to the 
mandate of the American people. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate rejected, unwisely in 
my judgment, an amendment by my 
good friend from Wisconsin, Senator 
PROXMIRE, aimed at balancing the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal year 1981. I do not 
intend to detain the Senate for a replay 
of that debate at this time; suffice it to 
say that I believe that Senator PROXMIRE 
had, on the whole, the better of the 
argument. 

Few would dispute the proposition— 
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and none did yesterday—that economic 
circumstances demand fiscal restraint. 
Inflation is now’approaching double dig- 
its. Unemployment hovers at almost 8 
percent. A sluggish, tentative and fragile 
recovery from the recent recession is 
threatened by a prime rate of 164% per- 
cent and mortgage rates nearing and 
often exceeding 16 percent. The Na- 
tional debt of over $900 billion bur- 
dens an already overstrained and tur- 
bulent capital market. In the face of 
such realities the economic prospect is 
grim at best. Clearly the time for de- 
cisive action to bring Federal spending 
under control is now. The hard choices 
that will be required to do so can no 
longer be postponed if we are to begin 
the process of restoring a prosperous, 
expanding, and stable American econ- 
omy. 

Let there be no mistake. I fully under- 
stand—as I know my colleagues and 
especially the members and the leader- 
ship of the Budget Committee under- 
stand—that achieving a balanced budget 
will be no easy task. 

Yet it is not impossible, and in my 
judgment it must be done. All that is 
necessary is that we have the will to do 
it. The resolution before us contemplates 
a deficit for fiscal 1981 of $38 billion. 
That, of course, is an estimate; the actual 
deficit will problably be higher, or could 
conceivably be lower, depending upon 
the performance of the economy. But 
surely, Mr. President, it is possible to find 
$38 billion of reductions in a budget 
totaling $633 billion. Thirty-eight billion 
dollars by the way is 6 percent of $633 
billion. It does not seem unreasonable to 
expect those of us who have been en- 
trusted with positions of public responsi- 
bility to find a way to shave a little more 
than 5 percent off the projected outlays. 

I know that there are practical legis- 
lative difficulties at this late date in 
achieving these savings. Three appro- 
priations acts for fiscal year 1981 have 
already been signed into law and two 
more are in conference. Moreover, over 
75 percent of the outlays of the budget 
flow from entitlement programs or other 
mandatory or semimandatory require- 
ments. To reduce this category of ex- 
penditure would require changes in ex- 
isting laws in many instances. This does 
not apply to every case however. A con- 
siderable proportion of these so-called 
uncontrollables are subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriation, albeit the pre- 
sumption has come to be that the neces- 
sary funding will be provided. 

That presumption is overdue for reex- 
amination, and indeed it is in my opinion 
certifiably invalid under existing condi- 
tions. It should be pointed out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Edwin Meese. one of the 
President-elect’s closest advisers, has 
said that the Federal budget can be cut 
on the order of 6 percent by eliminating 
waste, fraud, abuse, and the unnecessary 
programs. Six percent of $633 billion is 
$38 billion. Therefore, assume that we can 
expect the incoming administration to 
propose rescissions and deferrals of ap- 
proximately that magnitude early next 
year. 

I, therefore, see no reason to adopt a 
budget resolution which makes allowance 
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r deficit. For this reason I am go- 

ead pager against the adoption of the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 119. I 
have never in my term in this body voted 
for a resolution containing a deficit and 
I do not intend to do so now. 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, before I 
speak on the budget, I would like to take 
a moment to pay tribute to one of the 
Senate’s most outstanding Members, 
Senator BELLMON. 

Senator BELLMON has served on the 
Budget Committee since it was first cre- 
ated by the Budget Act of 1974. I helped 
coauthor that legislation with my good 
friends, Senators Sam Ervin and Ed 
Muskie. We worked on this in the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee, for several 
years, and I am proud of that accom- 
plishment. 

As we all know, though, a paper law 
is just that, paper. It needs commitment 
and dedication to breathe life into it and 
that is just what Henry BELLMON, in 
concert with Ed Muskie, gave it in the 
years since that law was passed. The 
budget process was strengthened with 
Senator BELLMON’s presence on the com- 
mittee. His clear, persuasive leadership 
has helped lay a strong foundation for 
building an even better budget process 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, last spring I voted 
against the first budget resolution be- 
cause its high levels of spending and 
revenues promised a budget that was 
balanced on the backs of the taxpayers. 
Spending at that time was forecast to 
be $613 billion and revenues were esti- 
mated at an equal amount. It was not 
long, however, before it became apparent 
that this so-called balanced budget was 
balanced on paper only. By the time of 
the President’s midsession review of the 
budget, spending had already jumped to 
over $633 billion and revenues were pre- 
dicted at $604 billion. In short, the bal- 
anced budget was out the window within 
a month. 

Taxes presented an equally disturbing 
trend. The fiscal 1980 level of revenues 
was $520 billion. Compare that with the 
fiscal year 1981 estimate of revenues of 
$615 billion. That is an enormous jump, 
over a $90 billion increase in just 1 year. 

Although some of the figures have 
changed since the first resolution, the 
rate of spending remains. Furthermore, 
even with the Dole amendment, a $75 
billion tax increase remains. I cannot 
vote for this budget that is so out of 
balance and promises such a tax in- 
crease. 

Not long ago, Paul McCracken. a form- 
er Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, wrote in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal about his strategy for a strong budg- 
et. His ideas are sound and offer valuable 
thoughts for us as we grapple with the 
budget. I would like to quote just a part 
of his column, entitled “The Road to 
Budget Balance.” Mr. McCracken 
writes— 


The first requirement is to face frankly 
the fact that the share of any increased earn- 
ings diverted to government through higher 
taxes is now so high as virtually to assure 
a leaden, arthritic, creaking economy. .. . 
The nation’s fiscal plan, in short, calls for 
the increase in taxes to absorb about 55 
cents out of each projected additional dollar 
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to be earned. And we profess bewilderment 
about the inability of the economy to per- 
form well! 


This is a dramatic statement of the 
economic malaise we are confronted 
with. We need to foster a climate of 
growth to produce the jobs and increased 
revenues that will flow from greater eco- 
nomic activity. 

At the very least, the budget resolution 
should make room for a tax cut. That is 
why I voted for the amendment offered 
by Senator DoLE which makes room for 
a tax cut for calendar year 1981 like the 
one reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee in September. 

For many months this side of the aisle 
has pressed for very needed tax reduc- 
tion to offset the massive tax increases 
which are scheduled to go into effect next 
year. As I have mentioned, Federal rev- 
enues in fiscal year 1981—without a tax 
cut—will be up by over $90 billion. Some 
$18 billion will come from taxflation, 
the bracket creep that pushes taxpayers 
into higher tax brackets. Social security 
tax increases will claim another $25 
billion. Overall, taxes both as a percent 
of GNP and as a percent of taxable per- 
sonal income will reach the highest levels 
in this country’s history next year. 

These higher taxes will only make in- 
flation worse by fueling Government 
spending and hampering economic 
growth. Adoption by the Senate of the 
tax cut amendment today is a major step 
toward revitalization. It is, in a sense, 
the culmination of years of work. 

Last July, I joined several of my Re- 
publican colleagues in pushing for the 
adoption of the Tax Reduction and Job 
Creation Act of 1980 which would have 
provided an across-the-board cut in 
personal income taxes along with de- 
preciation reform for business. That ef- 
fort was unfortunately defeated two 
times in 1 week. 

Later, in September, we commended 
the Finance Committee for its recom- 
mendation to cut taxes and waited 
eagerly for Senate action on that pro- 
posal. 

The Finance Committee package would 
have cut individual income tax rates 
and provided more rapid writeoffs for 
business investment. It also incorporated 
a proposal which Senator CRANSTON 
and I introduced to increase the capital 
gains exclusion from 60 to 70 percent 
for individuals, making the effective 
maximum rate under the committee bill 
20 percent. The package also adopted a 
reduction in the alternative corporate 
capital gains tax rate, from 28 to 20 per- 
cent, and a cut in the maximum cor- 
porate tax rate from 46 to 44 percent by 
1982, along with wider corporate brack- 
ets to benefit small businesses. 

Then, just before the Senate recessed 
in October, we sought to cause the ma- 
jority to consider this important tax cut 
races Again, our efforts were unsuccess- 

ul. 

Mr. President, I would like to make an 
important point with regard to this 
budget. The figures on spending have 
changed much more dramatically than 
is revealed in this budget. Just last week 
the House Budget Committee reported 
a budget, with the latest economic fore- 
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casts. Before any spending or tax re- 
ductions are made, their budget shows 
spending at $648 billion. Revenues are at 
$615.7 billion, about the same as the Sen- 
ate resolution. But overall spending is 
$15 billion higher than even this Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I believe the following 
chart shows the dramatic changes that 
have taken place in the budget this year 
on the spending side. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 


FISCAL YEAR 1981 BUDGET 


{In billions of dollars} 


Senate 
Second 
Resolution 
(August) 


Senate 
First Reso- 
lution 
GUune) 


House 
Second 
Resolution 
(November) 


Outlays... 
Revenues 


633.0 
615.1 


—17.9 


648.0 
615.7 


Deficit/surplus___. —32.3 


Mr. President, what this chart shows 
is that we are on a course that would 
seem to put us in the same position that 
we were in during fiscal year 1980. Dur- 
ing that year, the deficit rose from about 
$30 billion to $59 billion. 

The Senate Budget Committee pre- 
pared its budget back in August in all 
good faith. They used the most updated 
economic assumptions at that time. The 
economy has changed markedly since 
that time, however, and the budget we 
are faced with today does not reflect 
where we will probably end up in 1981. 


Yesterday, Senator Proxmrre offered a 
very attractive amendment that ap- 
peared to balance the budget. He simply 
lopped off about $22 billion in spending. 
There were no instructions in his amend- 
ment, however, directing the specific 
cuts. We know that much of the budget 
cannot be cut willy-nilly in 1 year, be- 
cause it is subject to the restraints of 
existing law. Only about 25 percent of the 
budget would be open to Senator Prox- 
MIRE’s cuts and the bulk of this so-called 
controllable budget is in the defense 
area. It is my strong conviction that we 
should not slice into defense at a time 
when we need to build up our Armed 
Forces. Given the looseness of the Prox- 
mire amendment, I could see major pro- 
posed cuts in defense and I could not 
support that effort. 


Yesterday, Senator BELLMON also of- 
fered an amendment that was subse- 
quently withdrawn. I would like to con- 
gratulate him and Senator DOMENICI on 
this amendment. I recognize the limita- 
tions that led to its withdrawal, but be- 
lieve the Bellmon amendment proposed 
an important new way for us to deal 
with oversvending. We need these tools. 
They will help us guarantee that the fis- 
cal year 1983 budget will be balanced as 
President-elect Reagan has pledged. I 
urge Senator Domenicr—in his new role 
as Budget Committee chairman next 
year—to build the Bellmon proposal into 
the budget process. 

On balance, however, I cannot support 
a budget that, even with a tax cut, still 
allows a $75-billion tax increase in 1981 
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and does not make a sound effort to curb 
spending. I intend to vote against it.e 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this has not been an easy year for the 
budget process. A genuine effort by the 
Congress and President Carter to pro- 
duce a balanced budget for fiscal year 
1981 resulted in the first balanced budg- 
et ever adopted by the Congress, but the 
downturn in the economy has made the 
achievement of a balanced budget im- 
possible. 

Throughout the year, we were faced 
with politically motivated, unfeasible 
amendments. The bipartisanship which 
had historically characterized the budget 
process suffered as a result. 

The second budget resolution before 
us today recognizes that inflation and 
the recession have pushed the Federal 
budget into the red again. 

We should not abandon hope that the 
budget can be balanced. Despite the fiscal 
radicalism espoused by candidate Rea- 
gan, Congress must not stray from the 
steady course of fiscal responsibility 
which we have charted this year. 

Again yesterday, President-elect Rea- 
gan reiterated his support for the Roth/ 
Kemp tax cut. The responsibility of gov- 
erning this great Nation requires recog- 
nition of certain facts. 

We must recognize that the budget 
cannot be cut deeply enough to offset the 
revenue losses which would be generated 
by Roth/Kemp and the other tax reduc- 
ing proposals supported by the President- 
elect and various Members of Congress, 
unless we cut deeply into entitlement 
programs, which candidate Reagan 
promised not to do. 

Persisting with enormous tax cuts 
while failing to achieve offsetting spend- 
ing cuts will yield tremendous deficits. 

Inflation, already raging at 10 percent, 
will go higher should this occur. The 
Federal Reserve will have the only anti- 
inflation game in town. And it is my view 
that the fight against inflation should 
not—and cannot—be left up to the Fed- 
eral Reserve. While adherence to the 
monetarist theory that inflation is stric- 
tly a function of money supply growth 
might be a comforting intellectual ex- 
ercise, the Fed's performance in pur- 
suit of a policy of control of monetary 
aggregates has not dampened inflation— 
and, to the contrary, has produced the 
wildest gyrations in interest rates and 
the money supply we have ever 
experienced. 


It is my view that inflation will not 
be controlled until we break the spiral of 
Wages and prices which leads people to 
expect that prices will go ever upward. 

I reject the notion that this country 
is so bankrupt of economic thought and 
national will that the only way to break 
this expectation is by putting our people 
through the wringer of prolonged reces- 
sion, 10 percent unemployment, and 20 
percent interest rates. 


Yet, I fear that this will be offered as 
our, only alternative in the not-too-dis- 
tant future unless President-elect Rea- 
gan rejects the fiscal radicalism of the 
Roth/Kemp tax cut and adopts a real- 
istic, achievable plan for cutting taxes 
and spending. 
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Democrats in the Congress will help 
him in this effort. 

This is the last budget resolution 
which will be managed by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
Fritz HoLLINGS, at least until 1983. As- 
suming the chairmanship of the Budget 
Committee this summer, when Ed Mus- 
kie became Secretary of State, Senator 
Ho..incs has provided strong leadership 
in this important committee. He has 
fought hard to increase the share of 
Federal spending which goes to defense. 
In the coming years, his efforts will be 
crucial in holding the Senate on the 
steady fiscal course which we have 
charted this year. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am awaiting clearance for the 
paperwork reduction. It is my intention 
to move to take that measure up if it 
can be cleared. 

Mr. President, I also wish to express 
the appreciation of the leadership on 
this side of the aisle to Henry BELLMON, 
who has been a very staunch advocate 
of bipartisanship and has worked with 
Mr. Muskie and Mr. HoLLINGS in a very 
admirable way. 

The fact that the budget reform proc- 
ess has worked as well as it has remains, 
I think, to be viewed as to the credit of 
Mr. BELLMOoN, Mr. MUSKIE, and now Mr. 
HOLLINGS. 

They have worked together in a kind 
of bipartisan way that is necessary if 
the budget reform process is to be suc- 
cessful. 

So I regret that Mr. HoLLINGS will not 
be managing the budget resolutions next 
year. I regret that Mr. BELLMON will not 
be here next year to continue his fine 
work with Mr. HOLLINGS. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now, Mr. President, 
if I may have the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, I 
believe we have 15 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I really think now is 
the time to draw the debate to a close. 
We are hopefully trying to get a confer- 
ence started on the budget resolution. I 
think our colleagues have made up their 
minds with respect to the resolution. I 
am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, unless 
someone on this side wants time, I am 
prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield back the time 
on the minority side. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no further debate, the Chair lays 
before the Senate, pursuant to the pre- 
vious order, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 448, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 448, revis- 
ing the Congressional budget for the United 
State Government for the fiscal years 1982 
and 1983. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Now, Mr. President. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The text 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 119, as 
amended, is deemed inserted as a substi- 
tute. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution, as amended. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GravEL), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELson) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any other 
Senator in the Chamber who has not 
voted who desires to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 475 Leg.] 


YEAS—48 


Heinz 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 

. Kassebaum 
Levin 
Long 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Moynihan 


NAYS—46 


Glenn 
Goldwater 


Nunn 

Pell 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Williams 
Young 


Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stewart 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Packwood 
NOT VOTING—6 


Cannon Kennedy McGovern 
Gravel Mathias Nelson 

So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 448) as amended, was passed. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
current resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
to House Concurrent Resolution 448 and 
requests a conference with the House 
thereon and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ho t- 


Danforth 
DeConcini 
Durenberger 
Eagieton 
Exon 

Garn 
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LINGS, Mr. CHILES, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
and Mr. Packwoop conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 119 be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, when the 
Senate convened for this lameduck ses- 
sion a few days ago, I indicated I would 
prefer not to consider a budget resolu- 
tion in this session. It was equally clear 
that notwithstanding that, we will not be 
able to conclude this appropriations 
process in the few days remaining to us 
in this session. A continuing resolution 
will be necessary to tide us over until 
the bills can be considered by the new 
Congress in January. The necessity to 
pass a budget resolution appears to be 
compelling. 

In view of this, it originally seemed 
preferable to me to hold the budget 
resolution over until next year. But, I 
have been persuaded by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. DOME- 
NICI), who will assume the chairman- 
ship of the Budget Committee in Jan- 
uary, by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the outgoing 
ranking member of the committee, and 
by others that we would be better served 
by preserving the integrity of the budget 
process through the passage of the reso- 
lution before we adjourn sine die. 

It is for this reason that I voted for 
final passage of this budget resolution, 
and encouraged others to do so, as well. 

But this is certainly not a final budget 
in any sense of the word. At best, it is 
but an interim resolution which will in- 
evitably be amended or alternatively, 
superseded by a third concurrent 
resolution. 

And such revision is undoubtedly 
necessary. We must bring swollen spend- 
ing levels back in line with the numbers 
assumed by the second concurrent reso- 
lution. The need to control Federal 
expenditures and the rate of that Fed- 
eral spending, as well as to enforce the 
requirements of reconciliation, is un- 
deniable. 

I would like to commend the outgoing 
ranking member of the Budget Commit- 
tee, my good friend, Senator HENRY 
BELLMON. I know that all of us in this 
Chamber are saddened by his pending 
departure from our ranks. Henry BELL- 
mon has served his State, his Senate, 
and his Nation with excellence and 
great honor for the past 12 years. He 
will be sorely missed in these Halls. 

I would also like to congratulate the 
incoming chairman of the committee, 
also a good friend, Senator PETE 
Domenici. I am certain he will become 
an extraordinary and splendid chairman. 
I pledge him my complete cooperation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would be re- 
miss if I failed to make mention of the 
outstanding contributions to both our 
budget process and the Senate as a 
whole of the current chairman of the 
Budget Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
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Hotiincs) and his predecessor at that 
committee, our former colleague and 
our current distinguished Secretary of 
State, Ed Muskie. 

Their stewardship of this critical com- 
mittee, through a difficult and often 
tempestuous time, has been nothing 
less than exemplary. They are to be 
commended. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
NOVEMBER 20, 10 A.M. NOVEMBER 
21, AND 12 NOON NOVEMBER 24 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business tomorrow 
it stand in recess until the hour of 10 
o'clock Friday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday it convene 
at 12 noon following the recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will not ask consent until Mr. BAKER or 
someone representing him is here, but I 
would like to go to the paperwork bill. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum with the 
understanding that I retain my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
paperwork reduction bill, S. 1411, Calen- 
dar Order No. 1015, with the understand- 
ing that no nongermane amendments be 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, would the 
majority leader be willing to vacate that 
for one brief moment? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I previ- 
ously advised the majority leader that I 
was agreeable to that and am now told 
that we have one more notation on our 
calendar that may take just a few mo- 
ments to clear. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. All right. 

Mr. President, I temporarily withhold 
my request and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
sometime ago, when S. 1411, a bill to 
improve the economy and efficiency of 
the Government and the private sector 
by improving Federal information man- 
agement and for other purposes, came on 
the calendar, I raised an objection. My 
objection pertained only to intelligence. 

The Senator from Florida has in- 
formed me that, since that time, he has 
worked this out with intelligence; and 
because I was in the hospital at the time, 
I was not told of it, and I apologize for 
not having been aware of it. My staff 
tells me that, so far as Intelligence is 
concerned, it is now all right. 

However, and this does not come un- 
der my purview, because I am not chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee— 
the Secretary of Air has complained 
about some aspects of the bill only in the 
last few days. 

I will withdraw my objection, and I 
do not believe Senator Tower or Sena- 
tor STENNIS have entered an objection, 
so I imagine that it is all right to go 
ahead with the matter, unless the 
Armed Services Committee might hold an 
objection about which I do not know. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. 

I had tried to work it out, and I am 
sorry if I was excited when I talked with 
the Senator. I thought we had worked 
out those areas. 

Senator Jackson is coming to the 
Chamber with some amendments con- 
cerning the armed services aspects of 
the act in addition to intelligence, and 
we are going to take those amendments. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There is no objec- 
tion of which I know. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) . 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BUDGET ACT WAIVER 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 1074, Senate Resolution 516, 
the budget waiver with respect to the 
paperwork reduction bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, it is my privilege now to advise the 
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distinguished majority leader and the 
majority manager of this bill, the Sena- 
tor from Florida, that all the objections 
on this side to the paperwork bill have 
been cleared and we will have no objec- 
tion to the request and, of course, that 
extends necessarily to the consideration 
of the budget waiver just identified by 
the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S, Res. 516) waiving section 
402(a) of the Congressional Budget Act with 
respect to the consideration of S. 1411. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 516) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 516 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S. 1411. Such waiver is necessary because 
provisions of S. 1411 establish a goal to re- 
duce the burden of Federal paperwork re- 
quirements on the public by 25 per centum 
in three years, which would be difficult to 
accomplish if the small amount of resources 
required in fiscal 1981 were not available to 
the Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs. Reductions in paperwork for all sec- 
tors of the economy are expected to reduce 
inflationary pressures. The committee re- 
grets it was unable, due to the lengthy con- 
sideration of regulatory reform and lobbying 
reform to meet the May 15 date for the Pa- 
perwork Reduction Act. The committee be- 
lieves the potential savings and reduced in- 
flation due to reduced paperwork burden 
should not be foreclosed. The committee's 
letter to the Budget Committee pursuant to 
the requirements of section 301(c) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 did discuss 
S. 1411, the Paperwork Reduction Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION 
1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I renew my previous request that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 1015, S. 1411, with 
the proviso that no nongermane amend- 
ments be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 1411) to improve the economy 
and efficiency of the Government and the 


private sector by improving Federal informa- 
tion management, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


ACT OF 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Paper- 
work Reduction Act of 1980”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 35 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“CHAPTER 35—COORDINATION OF FED- 

ERAL INFORMATION POLICY 
“Sec. 
“3501. 
“3502. 
“3503. 


Purpose. 

Definitions. 

Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs. 

Authority and functions of Director. 

Assignment of tasks and deadlines. 

Federal agency responsibilities. 

Public information collection activ- 
ities—submission to Director; ap- 
proval and delegation. 

Determination of necessity for infor- 
mation; hearing. 

Designation of 
agency. 

Cooperation of agencies in making in- 
formation available. 

Establishment and operation of Fed- 
eral Information Locator System. 

Public protection. 

Director review of agency activities; 
reporting; agency response. 

Responsiveness to Congress. 

Administrative powers. 

Rules and regulations. 

Consultation with other agencies and 
the public. 

Effect on existing laws and regula- 
tions. 

“3519. Access to information. 

“3520. Authorization of appropriations. 


“§ 3501. Purpose 

“The purpose of this chapter is— 

“(1) to minimize the Federal paperwork 
burden for individuals, small businesses, 
State and local governments, and other per- 
sons; 

“(2) to minimize the cost to the Federal 
Government of collecting, maintaining, 
using, and disseminating information; 

“(3) to maximize the usefulness of in- 
formation collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“(4) to coordinate, integrate and, to the 
extent practicable and appropriate, make 
uniform Federal information policies and 
practices; 

“(5) to ensure that automatic data pro- 
cessing and telecommunications technologies 
are acquired and used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a manner which improves serv- 
ice delivery and program management, 
increases productivity, reduces waste and 
fraud, and, wherever practicable and appro- 
priate, reduces the information processing 
burden for the Federal Government and for 
persons who provide information to the 
Federal Government; and 

“(6) to ensure that the collection, main- 
tenance, use and dissemination of informa- 
tion by the Federal Government is consistent 
with applicable laws relating to confi- 
dentiality, including section 552a of title 5, 
United States Code, known as the Privacy 
Act. 

“§ 3502. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) the term ‘agency’ means any execu- 
tive department, military department, Gov- 
ernment corporation, Government controlled 
corporation, or other establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government (in- 
cluding the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent), or any independent regulatory agency, 


“3504. 
“3505. 
“3506. 
“3507. 


“3508. 


central collection 


“3509. 
“3510. 
“3511. 


"3512. 
“3513. 


“3514. 
“3515. 
“3516. 
“3517. 


“3518. 
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but does not include the General Account- 
ing Office, Federal Election Commission, the 
governments of the District of Columbia and 
of the territories and possessions of the 
United States, and their various subdivisions, 
or Government-owned contractor-operated 
facilities including laboratories engaged in 
national defense research and production 
activities; 

“(2) the term ‘burden’ means the time, 
effort, or financial resources expended by 
persons to provide information to a Federal 
agency; 

“(3) the term ‘collection of information’ 
means the obtaining or soliciting of facts or 
opinions by an agency through the use of 
written report forms, application forms, 
schedules, questionnaires, reporting or rec- 
ordkeeping requirements, or other similar 
methods calling for either— 

“(A) answers to identical questions posed 
to, or identical reporting or recordkeeping re- 
quirements imposed on, ten or more persons, 
other than agencies, instrumentalities, or 
employees of the United States; or 

“(B) answers to questions posed to agen- 
cies, instrumentalities, or employees of the 
United States which are to be used for gen- 
eral statistical purposes. 

“(4) the term ‘data element’ means a dis- 
tinct piece of information such as a name, 
term, number, abbreviation, or symbol; 

“(5) the term ‘data element dictionary’ 
means a system containing common defini- 
tions and cross references for commonly used 
data elements; 

“(6) the term ‘data profile’ means a syn- 
opsis of the questions contained in an in- 
formation collection request and the official 
name of the request, the location of informa- 
tion obtained or to be obtained through the 
request, a list of any compilations, analyses, 
or reports derived or to be derived from such 
information, any record retention require- 
ments associated with the request, the agen- 
cy responsible for the request, the statute au- 
thorizing the request, and any other infor- 
mation necessary to identify, obtain, or use 
the data contained in such information; 

“(7) the term ‘Director’ means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget; 

“(8) the term ‘directory of information re- 
sources’ means 2 catalog of information col- 
lection requests, containing a data profile for 
each request; 

“(9) the term ‘independent regulatory 
agency’ means the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Mine Enforce- 
ment Safety and Health Review Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commission, 
the Postal Rate Commission, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and any other 
similar agency designated by statute as a 
Federal independent regulatory agency or 
commission; 

“(10) the term ‘information collection 
request’ means a written report form, appli- 
cation form, schedule, questionnaire, report- 
ing or recordkeeping requirement, or other 
similar method calling for the collection of 
information; 

“(11) the term ‘information referral serv- 
ice’ means the function that assists officials 
and persons in obtaining access to the Fed- 
eral Information Locator System; 

(12) the term ‘information systems’ means 
management information systems; 

“(13) the term ‘person’ means an individ- 
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ual, partnership, association, corporation, 
business trust, or legal representative, an 
organized group of individuals, a State, ter- 
ritorial, or local government or branch there- 
of, or a political subdivision of a State, 
territory, or local government or a branch 
of a political subdivision; 

“(14) the term ‘practical utility’ means the 
ability of an agency to use information it 
collects, particularly the capability to process 
such information in a timely and useful 
fashion; 

“(15) the term ‘recordkeeping requirement’ 
means a requirement imposed by an agency 
on persons to maintain specified records; and 

(16) the term ‘telecommunications’ equip- 
ment, technology, functions, activities, or 
needs means the equipment, technology, 
functions, activities, or needs used solely for 
(A) the ‘collection of information’ as defined 
in subsection (3) of this section, or (B) the 
processing, storage, and transmission of such 
collected information. 


"$ 3503. Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs 


“(a) There is established in the Office of 
Management and Budget an office to be 
known as the Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs. 

“(b) There shall be at the head of the 
Office an Associate Director, who shall be 
appointed by and shall report directly to the 
Director. The Associate Director shall serve 
as principal adviser to the Director on Federal 
information policy. The Director may dele- 
gate to the Associate Director functions under 
this chapter, except that any such delegation 
shall not relieve the Director of responsibility 
for the administration of such functions. 
The Director may not delegate any function 
under this chapter to any other officer or 
employee of the Office of Management and 
Budget except the Associate Director. 


“§ 3504. Authority and functions of Director 
“(a) The Director shall provide overall di- 


rection in the development and implementa- 
tion of Federal information policies, prin- 
ciples, standards, and guidelines, including 
direction over the review and approval of in- 
formation collection requests, the reduction 
of the paperwork burden, Federal statistical 


activities, records management activities, 
privacy of records, interagency sharing of in- 
formation, and acquisition and use of auto- 
matic data processing and other technology 
for managing information resources. The au- 
thority under this section shall be exercised 
consistent with applicable law. 

"(b) The general information policy func- 
tions of the Director shall include— 

“(1) establishing uniform information re- 
sources management policies and overseeing 
the development of information management 
principles, standards, and guidelines and pro- 
moting their use; 

“(2) initiating and receiving proposals for 
changes in legislation, regulations, and agen- 
cy procedures to improve information prac- 
tices, and informing the President and the 
Congress on the progress made therein; 

(3) coordinating, through the review of 
budget proposals and as otherwise provided 
rs this section, agency information prac- 

ces; 

“(4) promoting, through the use of the 
Federal Information Locator System, the re- 
view of budget proposals and other methods, 
greater sharing of information by agencies; 

“(5) evaluating agency information man- 
agement practices to determine their ade- 
quacy and efficiency, and to determine com- 
pliance of such practices with the policies, 
principles, standards, and guidelines promul- 
gated by the Director; and 

“(6) overseeing planning for, and conduct 
of research with respect to, Federal collec- 
tion, processing, storage, transmission, and 
use of information. 
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“(c) The information collection request 
clearance and other paperwork control func- 
tions of the Director shall include— 

“(1) reviewing and approving information 
collection requests proposed by agencies; 

“(2) determining whether the collection of 
information by an agency is necessary for the 
proper performance of the functions of the 
agency, including whether the information 
will have practical utility for the agency; 

“(3) ensuring that ail information col- 
lection requests— 

“(A) are inventoried, display a control 
number and, when appropriate, an expira- 
tion date; 

“(B) indicate the request is in accord- 
ance with the clearance requirements of sec- 
tion 3507; and 

“(C) contain a statement to inform the 
person receiving the request why the in- 
formation is being collected, how it is to be 
used, and whether responses to the request 
are voluntary, required to obtain a benefit, 
or mandatory; 

“(4) designating as appropriate, in ac- 
cordance with section 3509, a collection 
agency to obtain information for two or 
more agencies; 

“(5) setting goals for reduction of the 
burdens of Federal information collection 
requests; 

“(6) overseeing action on the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Federal Paper- 
work; and 

“(T) designating and operating, in ac- 
cordance with section 3511, the Federal In- 
formation Locator System. 

“(d) The statistical policy and coordina- 
tion functions of the Director shall include— 

“(1) developing long range plans for the 
improved performance of Federal statistical 
activities and programs; 

“(2) coordinating, through the review of 
budget proposals and as otherwise provided 
in this section, the functions of the Federal 
Government with respect to gathering, in- 
terpreting, and disseminating statistics and 
statistical information; 

“(3) overseeing Government-wide policies, 
principles, standards, and guidelines con- 
cerning statistical collection procedures and 
methods, statistical data classifications, and 
Statistical information presentation and 
dissemination; and 

“(4) evaluating statistical program per- 
formance and agency compliance with Gov- 
ernment-wide policies, principles, stand- 
ards, and guidelines. 

“(e) The records management functions 
of the Director shall include— 

“(1) providing advice and assistance to 
the Administrator of General Services in 
order to promote coordination in the ad- 
ministration of chapters 29, 31, and 33 of 
this title with the information policies, prin- 
ciples, standards, and guidelines established 
under this chapter; 

“(2) reviewing compliance by agencies 
with the requirements of chapters 29, 31, and 
33 of this title and with regulations promul- 
gated by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices thereunder; and 

“(3) coordinating records management 
policies and programs with related informa- 
tion programs such as information collec- 
tion, statistics, automatic data processing 
and telecommunications, and similar activi- 
ties. 


“({) The privacy functions of the Director 
shall include— 

“(1) establishing policies, principles, 
standards, and guidelines on information 
disclosure and confidentiality, and on safe- 
guarding the security of information col- 
lected or maintained by agencies; 

“(2) providing agencies with advice and 
guidance about information security, re- 
striction, exchange, and disclosure; and 


“(3) monitoring compliance with section 
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552a of title 5, United States Code, and re- 
lated information management laws. 

“(g) The Federal automatic data process- 
ing and telecommunications functions of the 
Director shall include— 

“(1) establishing policies, principles, 
standards, and guidelines for automatic data 
processing and telecommunications func- 
tions and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and overseeing the establishment of 
standards under section 111(f) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949; 

“(2) monitoring the effectiveness of, and 
compliance with, directives issued pursuant 
to sections 110 and 111 of such Act of 1949 
and reviewing proposed determinations un- 
der section 111(g) of such Act; 

“(3) providing advice and guidance on the 
acquisition and use of automatic data proc- 
essing and telecommunications equipment, 
and coordinating, through the review of 
budget proposals and other methods, agency 
proposals for acquisition and use of such 
equipment; 

“(4) promoting the use of automatic data 
processing and telecommunications equip- 
ment by the Federal Government to Improve 
the effectiveness of the use and dissemina- 
tion of data in the operation of Federal pro- 
grams; and 

“(5) initiating and reviewing proposals for 
changes in legislation, regulations, and 
agency procedures to improve automatic 
data processing and telecommunications 
practices, and informing the President and 
the Congress of the progress made therein. 

“(h) The Director shall, subject to section 
3507(c) of this chapter, ensure that, in de- 
veloping rules and regulations, agencies— 

“(1) utilize efficient means in the collec- 
tion, use, and dissemination of information; 

“(2) provide an early and meaningful op- 
portunity for the public to comment on 
proposed means for collection of information; 
and 

“(3) assess the consequences of alternative 
means for the collection, use, and dissemina- 
tion of information. 


"$ 3505. Assignment of tasks and deadlines 


“In carrying out the functions under this 
chapter, the Director shall— 

“(1) upon enactment of this Act— 

“(A) set a goal to reduce the then exist- 
ing burden of Federal collections of informa- 
tion by 15 per centum by October 1, 1982; 
and 

“(B) for the year following, set a goal to 
reduce the burden which existed upon enact- 
ment by an additional 10 per centum; 

“(2) within one year after the effective 
date of this Act— 

“(A) establish standards and requirements 
for agency audits of all major information 
systems and assign responsibility for con- 
ducting Government-wide or multiagency 
audits, except the Director shall not assign 
such responsibility for the audit of major 
information systems used for the conduct of 
criminal investigations or intelligence activi- 
ties as defined in section 4-206 of Executive 
Order 12035, issued January 24, 1978, or suc- 
cessor orders; 

“(B) establish the Federal Information 
Locator System; 

“(C) identify areas of duplication in infor- 
mation collection requests and develop a 
schedule and methods for eliminating dupli- 
cation; 

“(D) develop a proposal to augment the 
Federal Information Locator System to in- 
clude data profiles of major information 
holdings of agencies (used in the conduct of 
their operations) which are not otherwise re- 
quired by this chapter to be included in the 
System; and 

“(E) identify initiatives which may achieve 
a 10 per centum reduction in the burden of 
Federal collections of information associated 
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with the administration of Federal grant 


ay Arent re two years after the effective 


f this Act— 
oma) establish a schedule and a manage- 


trol system to ensure that prac- 
ae pean of information handling 
disciplines, including records management, 
are appropriately integrated with the in- 
formation policies mandated by this 


ARN identity initiatives to improve pro- 
ductivity in Federal operations using infor- 
mation processing technology; 

“(C) develop a program to (i) enforce 
Federal information processing standards at 
all Federal installations and (ii) revitalize 
the standards development program estab- 
lished pursuant to section 759(f) (2) of title 
40, United States Code, and separate such 
program from technological advisory 
services; 

“(D) complete action on recommendations 
of the Commission on Federal Paperwork by 
implementing, implementing with modifi- 
cation or rejecting such recommendations 
including, where necessary, development of 
legislation to implement such recommenda- 
tions; 

“(E) develop, in consultation with the 
Administrator of General Services, a five- 
year plan for meeting the automatic data 
processing and telecommunications needs of 
the Federal Government in accordance with 
the requirements of section 111 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 759) and the purposes 
of this chapter; and 

“(F) submit to the President and the Con- 
gress legislative proposals to remove incon- 
sistencies in laws and practices involving 
privacy, confidentiality, and disclosure of 
information. 

“$ 3506. Federal agency responsibilities 

“(a) Each agency shall be responsible for 
carrying out its information management 
activities in an efficient, effective, and eco- 
nomical manner, and for complying with the 
information policies, principles, standards, 
and guidelines prescribed by the Director. 

“(b) The head of each agency shall desig- 
nate, within three months after the effective 
date of this Act, a senior official or officials 
who report directly to such agency head to 
carry out the responsibilities of the agency 
under this chapter. 

“(c) Each agency shall— 

“(1) systematically inventory its major 
information systems and periodically review 
its information management activities, in- 
cluding planning, budgeting, organizing, di- 
recting, training, promoting, controlling, 
and other managerial activities involving 
the collection, use, and dissemination of 
information; 

“(2) ensure its information systems do not 
overlap each other or duplicate the systems 
of other agencies; 

“(3) develop procedures for assessing the 
paperwork and reporting burden of proposed 
legislation affecting such agency; 

“(4) assign to the official designated un- 
der subsection (b) the responsibility for the 
conduct of and accountability for any ac- 
quisitions made pursuant to a delegation of 
authority under section 111 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 759); and 

“(5) ensure that information collection 
requests required by law or to obtain a bene- 
fit, and submitted to nine or fewer persons, 
contain a statement to inform the person 
receiving the request that the request is not 
subject to the requirements of section 3507 
of this chapter. 

“(d) The head of each agency shall estab- 
lish such procedures as necessary to ensure 
the compliance of the agency with the re- 
quirements of the Federal Information Loca- 
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tor System, including necessary screening 
and compliance activities. 


“§ 3507. Public information collection activi- 
ties—submission to Director; ap- 
proval and delegation 


“(a) An agency shall not conduct or spon- 
sor the collection of information unless, in 
advance of the adoption or revision of the 
request for collection of such information— 

“(1) the agency has taken actions, includ- 
ing consultation with the Director, to— 

“(A) eliminate, through the use of the 
Federal Information Locator System and 
other means, information collections which 
seek to obtain information available from 
another source within the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“(B) reduce to the extent practicable and 
appropriate the burden on persons who will 
provide information to the agency; and 

“(C) formulate plans for tabulating the 
information in a manner which will enhance 
its usefulness to other agencies and to the 
public; 

“(2) the agency (A) has submitted to the 
Director the proposed information collec- 
tion request, copies of pertinent regulations 
and other related materials as the Director 
may specify, and an explanation of actions 
taken to carry out paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and (B) has prepared a notice to be 
published in the Federal Register stating 
aay the agency has made such submission; 
an 

“(3) the Director has approved the pro- 
posed information collection request, or the 
period for review of information collection 
requests by the Director provided under sub- 
section (b) has elapsed. 

“(b) The Director shall, within sixty days 
of receipt of a proposed information collec- 
tion request, notify the agency involved of 
the decision to approve or disapprove the re- 
quest. If the Director determines that a re- 
quest submitted for review cannot be re- 
viewed within sixty days, the Director may, 
after notice to the agency involved, extend 
the review period for an additional thirty 
days. If the Director does not notify the 
agency of an extension, denial, or approval 
within sixty days (or, if the Director has ex- 
tended the review period for an additional 
thirty days and does not notify the agency 
of a denial or approval within the time of 
the extension), a control number shall be 
assigned without further delay, the approval 
may be inferred, and the agency may collect 
the information for not more than one year. 

“(c) Any disapproval by the Director, in 
whole or in part, of a proposed information 
collection request of an independent regu- 
latory agency, or an exercise of authority 
under sections 3504(h) or 3509 concerning 
such an agency, may be voided, if the agency 
by a majority vote of its members overrides 
the Director's disapproval or exercise of au- 
thority. The agency shall certify each over- 
ride to the Director, shall explain the rea- 
sons for exercising the overriding authority. 
Where the override concerns an information 
collection request, the Director shall without 
further delay assign a control number to 
such request, and such override shall be valid 
for a period of three years. 

“(d) The Director may not approve an in- 
formation collection request for a period in 
excess of three years. 

“(e) If the Director finds that a senior 
official of an agency designated pursuant to 
section 3506(b) is sufficiently independent 
of program responsibility to evaluate fairly 
whether proposed information collection re- 
quests should be approved and has sufficient 
resources to carry out this responsibility 
effectively, the Director may, by rule in ac- 
cordance with the notice and comment pro- 
visions of chapter 5 of title 5, United States 
Code, delegate to such official the authority 
to approve proposed requests in specific pro- 
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gram areas, for specific purposes, or for all 
agency purposes. A delegation by the Direc- 
tor under this section shall not preclude 
the Director from reviewing individual in- 
formation collection requests if the Director 
determines that circumstances warrant such 
a review. The Director shall retain authority 
to revoke such delegations, both in general 
and with regard to any specific matter. In 
acting for the Director, any official to whom 
approval authority has been delegated under 
this section shall comply fully with the rules 
and regulations promulgated by the Director. 


“(f) An agency shall not engage in a col- 
lection of information without obtaining 
from the Director a control number to be 
displayed upon the information collection 
request. 

“(g) If an agency head determines a col- 
lection of information (1) is needed prior 
to the expiration of the sixty-day period for 
the review of information collection requests 
established pursuant to subsection (b), (2) 
is essential to the mission of the agency, 
and (3) the agency cannot reasonably com- 
ply with the provisions of this chapter 
within such sixty-day period, the agency 
head may request the Director to au- 
thorize such collection of information 
prior to expiration of such sixty-day 
period. The Director shall approve or 
disapprove any such authorization request 
within one working day after its receipt 
and, if approved, shall assign the in- 
formation collection request a control 
number. Any collection of information con- 
ducted pursuant to this subsection may be 
conducted without compliance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter for a maximum of 
90 days after the date on which the Direc- 
tor received the request to authorize such 
collection. 


“§ 3508. Determination of necessity for in- 
formation; hearing 


“Before approving a proposed information 
collection request, the Director shall de- 
termine whether the collection of informa- 
tion by an agency is necessary for the proper 
performance of the functions of the agency, 
including whether the information will have 
practical utility. Before making a deter- 
mination the Director may give the agency 
and other interested persons an opportu- 
nity to be heard or to submit statements in 
writing. To the extent, if any, that the Di- 
rector determines that the collection of in- 
formation by an agency is unnecessary, for 
any reason, the agency may not engage in 
the collection of the information. 


“$3509. Designation of central collection 
agency 

“The Director may designate a central col- 
lection agency to obtain information for 
two or more agencies if the Director deter- 
mines that the needs of such agencies for 
information will be adequately served by a 
single collection agency, and such sharing of 
data is not inconsistent with any appli- 
cable law. In such cases the Director shall 
prescribe (with reference to the collection 
of information) the duties and functions of 
the collection agency so designated and of 
the agencies for which it is to act as agent 
(including reimbursement for costs). While 
the designation is in effect, an agency cov- 
ered by it may not obtain for itself infor- 
mation which it is the duty of the collection 
agency to obtain. The Director may modify 
the designation from time to time as cir- 
cumstances require. The authority herein 
is subject to the provisions of section 
3507(c) of this chapter. 
“§ 3510. Cooperation of agencies in making 

information available 

“(a) The Director may direct an agency 
to make available to another agency, or an 
agency may make available to another agen- 
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cy, information obtained pursuant to an in- 
formation collection request if the disclosure 
is not inconsistent with any applicable law 
or policy. 

“(b) If information obtained by an agen- 
cy is released by that agency to another 
agency, all the provisions of law (including 
penalties which relate to the unlawful dis- 
closure of information) apply to the officers 
and employees of the agency to which infor- 
mation is released to the same extent and 
in the same manner as the provisions apply 
to the officers and employees of the agency 
which originally obtained the information. 
The officers and employees of the agency to 
which the information is released, in addi- 
tion, shall be subject to the same provisions 
of law, including penalties, relating to the 
unlawful disclosure of information as if the 
information had been collected directly by 
that agency. 

“§ 3511. Establishment and operation of 
Federal Information Locator Sys- 
tem 


“(a) There is established in the Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs a Fed- 
eral Information Locator System (hereinaf- 
ter in this section referred to as the ‘Sys- 
tem’) which shall be composed of a directory 
of information resources, a data element dic- 
tionary, and an information referral service. 
The System shall serve as the register of all 
information collection requests. 

“(b) In designing and operating the Sys- 
tem, the Director shall— 

“(1) design and operate an indexing sys- 
tem for the System; 

“(2) require the head of each agency to 
prepare in a form specified by the Director, 
and to submit to the Director for inclusion 
in the System, a data profile for each infor- 
mation collection request of such agency; 

“(3) compare data profiles for proposed in- 
formation collection requests against exist- 
ing profiles in the System, and make avail- 
able the results of such comparison to— 


“(A) agency officials who are planning new 


information collection activities; and 
“(B) on request, members of the general 
public; and 
“(4) ensure that no actual data, except 
descriptive data profiles necessary to identify 
duplicative data or to locate information, are 
contained within the System. 


“§ 3512. Public protection 


“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no person shall be subject to any penal- 
ty for failing to maintain or provide infor- 
mation to any agency if the information col- 
lection request involved was made after De- 
cember 31, 1981, and does not display a cur- 
rent control number assigned by the Direc- 
tor, or fails to state that such request is not 
subject to this chapter. 

"$ 3513. Director review of agency activities; 
reporting; agency response 

“(a) The Director shall, with the advice 
and assistance of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, selectively review, at least once 
every three years, the information manage- 
ment activities of each agency to ascertain 
their adequacy and efficiency. In evaluating 
the adequacy and efficiency of such activi- 
ties, the Director shall pay particular atten- 
tion to whether the agency has complied 
with section 3506. 

“(b) The Director shall report the results 
of the reviews to the appropriate agency 
head, the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, and the com- 
mittees of the Congress having jurisdiction 
over legislation relating to the operations of 
the agency involved. 

“(c) Each agency which receives a report 
pursuant to subsection (b) shall, within 
sixty days after receipt of such report, pre- 
pare and transmit to the Director, the House 
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Committee on Government Operations, the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, and the committees of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over legislation re- 
lating to the operations of the agency, a 
written statement responding to the Direc- 
tor’s report, including a description of any 
measures taken to alleviate or remove any 
problems or deficiencies identified in such 
report. 

“§ 3514. Responsiveness to Congress 


“(a) The Director shall keep the Congress 
and its committees fully and currently in- 
formed of the major activities under this 
chapter, and shall submit a report thereon 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives an- 
nually and at such other times as the Di- 
rector determines necessary. The Director 
shall include in any such report— 

“(1) proposals for legislative action 
needed to improve Federal information man- 
agement, including, with respect to informa- 
tion collection, recommendations to reduce 
the burden on individuals, small businesses, 
State and local governments, and other per- 
sons; 

“(2) a compilation of legislative impedi- 
ments to the collection of information which 
the Director concludes that an agency needs 
but does not have authority to collect; 

“(3) an analysis by agency, and by cate- 
gories the Director finds useful and prac- 
ticable, describing the estimated reporting 
hours required of persons by information 
collection requests, including to the extent 
practicable identification of statutes and 
regulations which impose the greatest num- 
ber of reporting hours; 

“(4) a summary of accomplishments and 
planned initiatives to reduce burdens of Fed- 
eral information collection requests; 

“(5) a tabulation of areas of duplication 
in agency information collection requests 
identified during the preceding year and ef- 
forts made to preclude the collection of 
duplicate information, including designa- 
tions of central collection agencies; 

“(6) a list of each instance in which an 
agency engaged in the collection of in- 
formation under the authority of section 
3507(g) and an identification of each agen- 
cy involved; 

“(7) a list of all violations of provisions 
of this chapter and rules, regulations, guide- 
lines, policies, and procedures issued pursu- 
ant to this chapter; and 

“(8) with respect to recommendations of 
the Commission on Federal Paperwork— 

“(A) a description of the specific actions 
taken on or planned for each recommenda- 
tion; 

“(B) a target date for implementing each 
recommendation accepted but not imple- 
mented; and 

“(C) an explanation of the reasons for 
any delay in completing action on such rec- 
ommendations. 

“(b) The preparation of any report re- 
quired by this section shall not increase the 
collection of information burden on per- 
sons outside the Federal Government. 


“$ 3515. Administrative powers 


“Upon the request of the Director, each 
agency (other than an independent regula- 
tory agency) shall make its services, person- 
nel, and facilities available to the Director 
for the performance of functions under this 
chapter. 


“$ 3516. Rules and regulations 

“The Director may promulgate rules, reg- 
ulations, or procedures necessary to exer- 
cise the authority provided by this chapter. 
“§ 3517. Consultation with other agencies 

and the public 

“In the development of information poli- 

cies, plans, rules, regulations, and proce- 
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dures, and in approving information collec- 
tion requests, the Director shall provide af- 
fected agencies and persons early and mean- 
ingful opportunity for consultation. 


“§ 3518. Effect on existing laws and regula- 
tions 


“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
chapter, the authority of an agency un- 
der any other law to prescribe policies, rules, 
regulations, and procedures for Federal in- 
formation activities is subject to the au- 
thority conferred on the Director by this 
chapter. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
deemed to affect or reduce the authority of 
the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1977 (as amend- 
ed) and Executive order, relating to tele- 
communications and information policy, 
procurement and management of telecom- 
munications and information systems, spec- 
trum use, and related matters. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), this chapter does not apply to the col- 
lection of information— 

“(A) during the conduct of a Federal crim- 
inal investigation or prosecution, or during 
the disposition of a particular criminal mat- 
ter; 

“(B) during the conduct of (i) a civil 
action to which the United States or any 
Official or agency thereof is a party or (ii) 
an administrative action or investigation in- 
volving an agency against specific individ- 
uals or entities; 

“(C) by compulsory process pursuant to 
the Antitrust Civil Process Act; or 

“(D) during the conduct of intelligence 
activities as defined in section 4-206 of Ex- 
ecutive Order 12036, issued January 24, 1978, 
or successor orders. 

“(2) This chapter applies to the collection 
of information during the conduct of gen- 
eral investigations (other than information 
collected in an antitrust investigation to the 
extent provided in subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1)) undertaken with reference 
to a category of individuals or entities such 
as a class of licensees or an entire industry. 

“(d) Nothing in this chapter shall be in- 
terpreted as increasing or decreasing the au- 
thority conferred by Public Law 89-306 on 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, the Secretary of Commerce, 
or the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

“(e) Nothing in this chapter affects in any 
way an existing authority of the President, 
the Office of Management and Budget or the 
Director thereof, under the laws of the 
United States, with respect to the substan- 
tive policies and programs of departments, 
agencies and offices. 

“§ 3519. Access to information 


“Under the conditions and procedures 
prescribed in section 313 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, as amended, the Di- 
rector and personnel in the Office of Infor- 
mation and Regulatory Affairs shall furnish 
such information as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral may require for the discharge of his 
responsibilities. For this purpose, the Comp- 
troller General or representatives thereof 
shall have access to all books, documents, 
papers and records of the Office. 


“§ 3520. Authorization of appropriations 

“There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter, and for no other purpose, sums— 

“(1) not to exceed $8,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981; 

(2) not to exceed $8,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982; and 

“(3) not to exceed $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983.” 

(b) The item relating to chapter 35 in the 
table of chapters for such title is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“35. Coordination of Federal Information 
Policy. 

(c) (1) Section 2904(10) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(10) report to the appropriate oversight 
and appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress and to the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget annually and at 
such other times as the Administrator deems 
desirable (A) on the results of activities con- 
ducted pursuant to paragraphs (1) through 
(9) of this section, (B) on evaluations of 
responses by Federal agencies to any recom- 
mendations resulting from inspections or 
studies conducted under paragraphs (8) and 
(9) of this section, and (C) to the extent 
practicable, estimates of costs to the Fed- 
eral Government resulting from the failure 
of agencies to implement such recommenda- 
tions." 

(2) Section 2905 of such title is amended 
by redesignating the text thereof as sub- 
section (a) and by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall assist the Associate Director for 
the Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs in conducting studies and develop- 
ing standards relating to record retention 
requirements imposed on the public and on 
State and local governments by Federal 
agencies.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The President and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
may delegate to the Associate Director for 
the Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs all functions, authority, and respon- 
sibility under section 103 of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (31 
U.S.C. 186). The Director may not delegate 
such functions, authority, and responsibil- 
ity to any other officer or employee of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget may delegate, but only 
to the Associate Director for the Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs all func- 
tions, authority, and responsibility of the 
Director under section 552a of title 5, United 
States Code, and under sections 110 and 111 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 757 and 759). 
The Director may not delegate such func- 
tions, authority, and responsibility to any 
other officer or employee of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 400A of the General 
Education Provisions Act is amended by 
(1) striking out “and” after “institutions” 
in subsection (a)(1)(A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “or” and (2) by amending sub- 
section (a)(3)(B) to read as follows: 

“(B) No collection of information or data 
acquisition activity subject to such proce- 
dures shall be subject to any other review, 
coordination, or approval procedure outside 
of the relevant Federal agency, except as 
required by this subsection and by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget under the rules and regulations 
established pursuant to chapter 35 of title 
44, United States Code. If a requirement 
for information is submitted pursuant to 
this Act for review, the timetable for the 
Director’s approval established in section 
3507 of the Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1980 shall commence on the date the re- 
quest is submitted, and no independent 
submission to the Director shall be required 
under such Act.”. 


(b) Section 201(e) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1211) is repealed. 

(e) Section 708(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292h(f) is repealed. 

(a) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 
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“Associate Director, Office of Information 
and Regulatory Affairs, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget.”. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of S. 1411, which is now before the 
Senate, is to eliminate unnecessary 
paperwork burdens imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government upon the public and 
minimize the cost of collecting and using 
information for Government informa- 
tion. 

The bill establishes a goal to reduce 
the paperwork burden by 25 percent and 
establishes a reasonable set of controls 
to accomplish this objective and make 
the shower of paperwork requirements 
that rain upon the public more manage- 
able. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Federal Paperwork Commission 
estimated 3 years ago that the cost 
of Federal paperwork requirements 
amounted to $100 billion a year—some 
$500 for every man, woman, and child in 
this country. Much of that cost does not 
show up as an expenditure in the Federal 
budget. Instead, the public spends the 
time, money, and effort in “hidden 
taxes” at home, in their business, or by 
way of higher consumer prices. 

Federal paperwork requirements, 
whether they are tax forms, medicare 
forms, financial loans, job applications, 
or compliance reports, are something 
each individual touches, feels, and works 
on. The cumulative impact is excessive, 
too many paperwork requirements are 
unnecessary and wasteful. Every 1 per- 
cent reduction achieved is a billion dol- 
lars saved. 

Today many Federal programs at- 
tempt to serve large numbers of people 
in a variety of ways, such as protecting 
civil rights, providing decent housing and 
insuring safe and healthy working con- 
ditions. 

In those and other areas, Congress has 
made critically important commitments 
to the people of this Nation. In order to 
be effective, many of those programs 
must collect information from the public 
in order to make intelligent decisions on 
standards, benefits, and other Govern- 
ment actions. In other cases, informa- 
tion must be collected in order to 
inform the public of various matters of 
general concern. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act has a 
twofold objective. First, it will insure 
that agencies make only necessary—and 
I underline that, Mr. President, neces- 
sary—information requests of the pub- 
lic. And second, those burdens which are 
found to be unnecessary and wasteful 
will be eliminated. 

During field hearings on Federal pa- 
perwork problems that I and Senator 
DANFORTH held, we received testimony 
from people in all walks of life and 
learned that paperwork costs go beyond 
financial costs. 

Several small business counselors tes- 
tified that many clients refuse to expand 
their business because of the added pa- 
perwork they would face. One counselor 
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taped together the forms any potential 
small business person must know just 
to think about getting into business. 
They stretched across an entire room. 
Small business is being strangled to the 
point of closing their doors. 

The burden of filling out forms is 
causing doctors to discourage medicare 
business. Processing a medicare claim 
has become a nightmare for many older 
Americans. Hospitals have witnessed an 
explosion in paperwork since the advent 
of medicare. One hospital president tes- 
tified his institution’s clerical staff in- 
creased 15 percent in the first year of 
medicare. 

A young doctor, just entering prac- 
tice, estimated that only 15 percent of 
the doctors in Jacksonville will ever ac- 
cept medicaid patients in their office be- 
cause of paperwork requirements. 

A pharmacist demonstrated how it 
takes some 7 minutes to fill a prescrip- 
tion and get paid if someone walks off 
the street, but as a medicaid provider to 
nursing homes he is lucky to get paid in 
7 months. 

Classroom teachers reported that at a 
minimum, it takes 26 extra working days 
a year to fill out their paperwork. That 
is class time taken away from children 
or time at home without pay. 

State and local government officials, 
university presidents, and community 
leaders repeatedly estimated that 10 to 
30 percent of Federal grant funds are 
wasted in unnecessary paperwork costs. 
That is money lost, at least $8 billion 
nationally, that could be going to needed 
program services. 

A CETA administrator from Orlando 
showed me a single funding application 
that was 5,814 pages and required 46 
original signatures from the mayor and 
chairman of the board of county com- 
missioners. 

Most frightening was the testimony 
of several witnesses who said they were 
“afraid of their Government.” They have 
been bombarded with Government forms, 
neglected or wrongly answered some par- 
ticular form, and were afraid that the 
“Government” was going to “get” them 
as a result—a nagging feeling of fear. 

The frustration and fear expressed by 
witnesses revealed the human dimension 
of unnecessary Federal paperwork re- 
quirements. There is a strong feeling 
among many citizens of this country that 
Federal paperwork requirements are “out 
of control.” 

I think every Senator is familiar with 
the horror stories of Federal paperwork. 
We hear about them every time we go 
home, and they are by no means new to 
the Congress. But thus far we have had 
a hard time getting a grip on them or 
starting to do something about it. 

I want to especially note Senator NEL- 
son, the chairman of the Small Business 
Committee, Senator BAYH, Senator ROTH, 
and Senator BELLMAN, all of whom have 
introduced bills to reduce paperwork. 
S.1411 is a comprehensive effort which 
incorporates provisions from all these 
bills and I want to thank them for their 
assistance. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act is a re- 
sponse to the need to eliminate unneces- 
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sary Federal paperwork demands. The 
committee benefited considerably from 
its own hearings, and the work and rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Paperwork 
Commission, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, the White House Conference on 
Small Business, the President’s Federal 
data processing reorganization project, 
and other Senate bills. 

The Government-wide management 
system created should not only help 
solve information management prob- 
lems we have today, but for the future 
as well. Federal paperwork problems are 
often a physical manifestation of a Fed- 
eral role in society. Citizens should be 
able to feel confident that the Federal 
role is necessary and managed compe- 


tently. 
WHAT THE BILL DOES 

The bill mandates a goal of 25-percent 
reduction of paperwork burden over 3 
years, after which the Sun sets on the 
bill’s authorization. 

The legislation assures that paperwork 
and reports required by the Federal Goy- 
ernment are checked to see whether in- 
formation requested is first, needed; sec- 
ond, not duplicative, and third, collected 
in an efficient manner. 

The Director of OMB will be account- 
able for this checking and will have re- 
sponsibility for preventing duplicative 
and unnecessary paperwork burdens. 

All requests of the public will reflect an 
OMB control number, an expiration date, 
and a statement on why the information 
is needed, how it will be used and whether 
it is a voluntary or mandatory request. 

Requests which do not reflect their 
purpose and a control number will be 
“bootleg” forms and will not have to be 
honored by the public. 

The “public protection” section in this 
bill enables every citizen, State and local 
government, university or college, or 
small business to participate in minimiz- 
ing unnecessary paperwork by ignoring 
“bootleg” forms. 

The bill will put together the following 
information policy functions in an Office 
of Information and Regulatory Affairs 
within OMB: General information, pa- 
perwork clearance, statistical policy, rec- 
ords management, privacy, and auto- 
matic data processing and telecommuni- 
cations. 

A senior official within each agency will 
insure a greater agency role in managing 
information resources. 

A Federal information locator system 
is established to assist agencies and the 
director of OMB manage information 
resources and prevent duplicative re- 
porting burdens on the public. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act is a 
rewrite of the Federal Reports Act of 
1942 and implements key recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Paperwork Commis- 
sion. Significantly, all exemptions to the 
original reports act, except the Federal 
Election Commission, will be eliminated. 
Independent regulatory commissions will 
have the authority to override any dis- 
approval of an information request of 
the public by a majority vote. 

A companion bill, H.R. $410, has been 
passed by the House. 

Mr. President, I have found paperwork 
demands are one thing growing faster 
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than inflation. I believe this legislation 
establishes meaningful controls and I 
encourage the Senate to take this oppor- 
tunity to pass this important legislation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
repeat I was not here when this matter 
had all been worked out. I might outline 
why the Intelligence Committee and, I 
think for the same reasons, the Armed 
Services Committee were opposed to this. 
It was wrapped up in the computer. Have 
you worked that out? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes, I think we have, and 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is on the floor and 
will have some amendments. But we 
have expressly said, among other things, 
that nothing in this bill shall affect the 
intelligence-gathering operation ap- 
paratus of the United States. and we are 
putting that in by virtue of amendment, 
and also putting that in the report. 

I think we are about ready now to go 
to the Senator from Washington who has 
some amendments which, I believe, will 
clear up any problems in this area. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have just two 
other short questions. 

Mr. CHILES. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. On page 36 of the 
bill, section 3503, Office of Information 
and Regulatory Affairs, can the Senator 
tell me about how large this Office of In- 
formation and Regulatory Affairs might 
be? 

Mr. CHILES. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona that 
basically what we are doing is aggregat- 
ing personnel who are already there, and 
trying to bring them into this office. I do 
not envision they should need any more 
than a few additional personnel, if any. 
But certainly we are not talking about a 
large office. We are not talking about an- 
other bureaucracy in itself. We are talk- 
ing about really combining some people 
who are already there. 

I just wanted to say in passing that 
former Senator McIntyre, who happens 
to be walking on the floor right now, is 
the one who sort of got me started in 
paperwork reform. He headed up a com- 
mission, the commission that we had, 
that did this 3-year study on paperwork, 
and found what we were talking about in 
the waste here. In no way are we trying 
to start another bureaucracy by that. 
Senator McIntyre and his leadership 
really started the ball rolling. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend for yielding. I am very 
glad he has gotten this thing worked out 
because I am as much opposed to paper- 
work as anyone in this Chamber. I serve 
on three different hospital boards, and I 
know that possibly the biggest reason 
why the people of this country are paying 
more money for hospital rooms today is 
the fact that paperwork has to be done. 

I know of one hospital I have worked 
with which has had to hire 60 extra peo- 
ple just te keep up with the paperwork. 

So I thank the Senator for making the 
changes. 

If the Senator would not object, I 
would like to join him as a cosponsor. 
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Mr. CHILES. I would be delighted to 
have the Senator from Arizona as a co- 
sponsor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I thank my friend. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida also give me the 
opportunity to join the Senators from 
Arizona and from Florida as a cosponsor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1776 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk some amendments on behalf of 
Senator Jackson and ask for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator asking that they be considered 
en bloc? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), on 


behalf of Mr. Jackson, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1776. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

: The amendments en bloc are as fol- 
ows: 


On page 46, line (18), after the word “or”, 
insert the following: “, in the case of mili- 
tary departments, and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense,’’. 

On page 46, line (20), after the word 
“chapter.”, add the following: “If more than 
one Official is appointed for the military de- 
partments the respective duties of the of- 
ficials shall be clearly delineated.” 

On page 32, between lines 22 and 23, in- 
sert the following: 

“(2) The terms ‘automatic data proces- 
sing,’ ‘automatic data processing equipment,’ 
and ‘telecommunications’ do not include any 
data processing & telecommunications sys- 
tem or equipment, the function, operation 
or use of which— 

“(A) involves intelligence activities; 

“(B) involves cryptologic activities re- 
lated to national security; 

“(C) involves the direct command and 
control of military forces; 

“(D) involves equipment which is an in- 
tegral part of a weapon or weapons system; 
or 

“(E) is critical to the direct fulfillment of 
military or intelligence missions, provided 
that this exclusion shall not include auto- 
matic data processing or telecommunications 
equipment used for routine administrative 
and business applications such as payroll, fi- 
nance, logistics, and personnel management. 
Redesignate paragraphs (2) through (16) of 
section 3502 as paragraphs (3) through (17), 
respectively. 

(A) On page 36, 
through (12). 

(B) On page 63, in line (5), insert “under 
Executive Order 12046 and Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 for telecommunications,” after 
“code,”. 

On page 44, line (8), insert the following 
immediately before the semicolon: “, or for 


strike out lines (6) 
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cryptologic activities that are communica- 
tions security activities”. 

On page 60, line (3), insert the following 
immediately before the period: “, or during 
the conduct of cryptologic activities that are 
communications security activities”. 

On page 59, line 8, after the term “Secre- 
tary of Commerce”, add “or the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, an im- 
portant reason for the addition of a 
definition of ADPE in S. 1411 is to 
insure that the Department of De- 
fense and intelligence agencies have 
the flexibility to proceed with timely 
procurement of needed systems and 
that sensitive information concerning 
such systems be restricted to those 
who have a need to know such in- 
formation. The detailed budget review 
process provides more than adequate 
safeguards without having to add addi- 
tional review, approval and oversight 
authorities. 

Is it the Senator’s understanding that 
Congress originally intended that similar 
considerations should pertain to the au- 
thorities of the administrator of GSA 
under Public Law 89-306 and that 
the administrator should, in fact, dele- 
gate general procurement authority to 
agencies and departments that procure 
systems for intelligence, cryptologic and 
direct military purposes? 

Mr. CHILES. Yes, section 111(b) (2) 
provides the administrator with the spe- 
cific authority to make such broad dele- 
gations and I would think that the ad- 
ministrator should make liberal use of 
that authority for the categories of 
ADPE described in the definition of 
ADPE contained in S. 1411. One criterion 


for a delegation is that it is essential to 
national defense or national security. 
The agencies charged with responsibility 
for defense and security matters are 
clearly in the best position to determine 
whether their ADPE needs meet this 


essentiality standard. Therefore, the 
GSA administrator should defer to the 
defense and security agencies on these 
matters. 

I also agree that it is particularly im- 
portant that information concerning the 
use, type, location and other information 
pertaining to the application of ADPE 
to intelligence, cryptologic sensitive mili- 
tary communications, command and con- 
trol and weapons systems be protected 
and not disseminated throughout the 
Government. 


The General Services Administration, 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and the General Accounting Office 
should reexamine their present review 
and audit procedures to insure that 
these efforts do not impinge upon these 
areas, as specified in the definition of 
ADPE in S. 1411. In addition, the De- 
partment of Commerce should look at its 
standard procedures for granting waiv- 
ers to insure that waivers in this area 
are not arbitrarily denied, and that such 
procedures do not involve burdensome 
paperwork or public disclosure. 

Such actions would ensure that Public 
Law 89-306 would be applied as orig- 
inally intended, and that ADPE could be 
acquired by intelligence, cryptologic and 
military agencies and departments with- 
out unnecessary delays, paperwork, ac- 
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cess by individuals without a need-to- 
know, and public disclosures. 

In summary, it is our view that Public 
Law 89-306 should be applied in ways so 
as to protect national security and intel- 
ligence activities from undue harass- 
ment. Further, if there is harassment in 
the future, then appropriate statutory 
remedies will be sought. 

Is it the Senator’s understanding that 
the definition now provided in S. 1411 for 
ADPE is operative only for this act, and 
is consistent with the provision of S. 1411 
which states that— 

Nothing in this chapter shall be inter- 
preted as increasing or decreasing the au- 
thority conferred by Public Law 89-306 on 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, the Secretary of Commerce, 
or the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget? 


Mr. JACKSON. Yes, that is my un- 
derstanding. Moreover, the definition 
will have no effect upon automatic data 
processing equipment procured and used 
by the intelligence and military agencies 
for administrative and business applica- 
tions such as payroll, finance, logistics 
and personnel management. In addition, 
to the maximum degree feasible and con- 
sistent with U.S. national security inter- 
ests, publicly advertised, competitively 
bid procedures would continue to be em- 
ployed in the acquisition of commercially 
availble ADP equipment used in support 
roles for military and intelligence activi- 
ties. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, these are 
the amendments that Senator JACKSON 
and other Members that were concerned 
about intelligence activities and the ac- 
tivities dealing with the Armed Forces 
were concerned about. These are the 
amendments that we consented to place 
in on that basis. 

Mr. President, I move the amendments 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendment (UP No. 1776) was 
agreed to, en bloc. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1777 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) I send amendments to the 
desk and ask that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendments will be considered en bloc. 

The clerk will report the amendments. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) 
on behalf of Mr. KENNEDY proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1777. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments en bloc are as fol- 
lows: 

On page 60, line (20), after the word 
“offices”, insert “, including the substantive 


authority of any Federal agency to enforce 
the civil rights laws”. 


On page 59, line (25), after the word 
“Act”, insert “and section 13 of the Federal 
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Trade Commission Improvements Act of 
1980". 

On page 58, strike lines (20) through (24) 
and insert: “In development of information 
policies, plans, rules, regulations, procedures, 
and guidelines and in reviewing information 
collection requests, the Director shall pro- 
vide interested agencies and persons early 
and meaningful opportunity to comment.” 

On page 58, line (12), after the word 
“shall”, insert “, to the extent practicable,”. 

On page 49, line (7), after the word 
“request” insert “and shall make such deci- 
sions publicly available”. 

On page 43, strike lines (1) through (11), 
and insert: 

“(h)(1) As soon as practicable, but no 
later than publication of a notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking in the Federal Register, 
each agency shall forward to the Director a 
copy of any proposed rule which contains a 
collection of information requirement and 
upon request, information necessary to make 
the determination required pursuant this 
section.” 

“(2) Within 60 days after the notice of 
proposed rulemaking is published in the 
Federal Register, the Director may file pub- 
lie comments pursuant to the standards set 
forth in Section 3508 on the collection of 
information requirement contained in the 
proposed rule.” 

“(3) When a final rule is published in the 
Federal Register, the agency shall explain 
how any collection of information require- 
ment contained in the final rule responds to 
the comments, if any, filed by the Director 
or the public, or explain why it rejected 
those comments.” 

“(4) The Director has no authority to 
disapprove any collection of information 
requirement specifically contained in an 
agency rule, if he has received notice and 
failed to comment on the rule within 60 days 
of the notice of proposed rulemaking.” 

“(5) Nothing in this section prevents the 
Director, in his discretion— 

“(A) from disapproving any information 
collection request which was not specifically 
required by an agency rule; 

“(B) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement contained in an 
agency rule, if the agency failed to comply 
with the requirements of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection; or 

“(C) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement contained in a final 
agency rule, if the Director finds within 60 
days of the publication of the final rule that 
the agency's response to his comments filed 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of this subsection 
was unreasonable.” 

“(D) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement where the Director 
determines that the agency has substantially 
modified in the final rule the collection of 
information requirement contained in the 
proposed rule where the agency has not given 
the Director the information required in 
paragraph (1), with respect to the modified 
collection of information requirement, at 
least sixty days before the issuance of the 
final rule.” 

“(6) The Director shall make publicly 
available any decision to disapprove a col- 
lection of information requirement con- 
tained in an agency rule, together with the 
reasons for such decision.” 

“(7) The authority of the Director under 
this subsection is subject to the provisions 
of section 3507(c).” 

“(8) This subsection shall apply only when 
an agency publishes a notice of proposed 
rulemaking and requests public comments.” 

“(9) There shall be no judicial review of 
any kind of the Director's decision to approve 
or not to act upon a collection of informa- 
tion requirement contained in an agency 
rule. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the concerns raised bythe Senator 
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Massachusetts and am glad that 
a ah able to accommodate those con- 
cerns. S. 1411 was designed to insure 
that all agencies can vigorously enforce 
their substantive mandates from the 
Congress. Section 3518 specifically states 
that this bill does not change existing 
relations of the President and OMB with 
respect to the substance of agency pro- 
grams. Moreover, it is important to rec- 
ognize that section 3518 of S. 1411 spe- 
cifically recognizes the special agency 
needs attached to the enforcement of the 
laws by singling out information requests 
associated with specific enforcement ac- 
tivities and exempting them from OMB 
review. For example, the bill as reported 
by committee, exempts information col- 
lections associated with Federal criminal 
investigations, with compulsory process 
under the Antitrust Civil Process Act and 
so forth. The section 3518 exemption 
does not apply, however, to general 
agency information requests. In all in- 
stances except the specific enforcement 
activities spelled out in section 3518, the 
general scheme of the bill, with its OMB 
review of all agency information collec- 
tions request, would apply. 

What we are doing with this amend- 
ment is providing the same sort of ex- 
emption for the enforcement of civil 
rights laws. Senator KENNEDY feels, and 
I agree with him, that we need to recog- 
nize the special emphasis our Constitu- 
tion places upon guaranteeing civil 
rights for all Americans, and the special 
role the Federal Government is asked to 
play in enforcing that constitutional 
guarantee. In amending the section 3518 
exemptions to include civil rights en- 
forcement actions, it should be under- 
stood that the scope of the exemption is 
similar to the scope of the exemptions 
currently provided in the bill for other 
enforcement activities. 

In other words, section 3518, as 
amended, would make a distinction be- 
tween specific information collection re- 
quests associated with civil rights en- 
forcement actions which would be 
exempt from OMB review, and other 
more general information requests by 
agencies charged with enforcing the civil 
rights laws, which would still be subject 
to OMB review. The mere fact that an 
information request is being issued by 
an agency charged with enforcing the 
civil rights laws does not exempt it from 
OMB review. The key consideration in 
terms of the section 3518 exemption is 
that the request itself be related to a 
specific enforcement action. 

This is my understanding of the ef- 
fects of the amendment and I think it is 
important to make that understanding 
pong at this point in the legislative his- 

ry. 

@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my support for ‘he pas- 
sage of the Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1980, S. 1411, which is designed to reduce 
the amount of unnecessary paperwork 
and “redtape” imposed on the American 
public without unduly interfering with 
the ability of Federal agencies to ac- 
complish important national goals. 

As reported out of the Governmental 
Affairs Committee, the legislation raises 
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some serious concerns about the role of 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) in overseeing the information 
collection activities of Federal agencies. 
While I certainly support strong execu- 
tive management of the Federal regula- 
tory system, this management objective 
should be tempered by other legitimate 
public policy concerns. This legislation 
would permit the director of OMB to 
overturn a rule which was adopted by an 
agency without providing any procedural 
rights for the people affected by the rule 
or for the agency that promulgated the 
rule. Thus, even if any agency has com- 
plied with all the appropriate procedural 
requirements for public notice and com- 
ment, and has spent years compiling an 
adequate agency record, this legislation 
would permit OMB to overturn that 
agency decision without even requiring 
OMB to justify its decision publicly. This 
violates basic notices of fairness upon 
which the Administrative Procedure Act 
is based, as well as concepts of due proc- 
ess embodied in the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. President, I have proposed several 
amendments, accepted by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee, which deal 
with this, and other concerns, raised by 
S. 1411. Most importantly, I have spon- 
sored an amendment which limits the 
authority of OMB to overturn reporting, 
recordkeeping, and other information 
collection requirements adopted by a 
Federal agency in a rulemaking proceed- 
ing. This amendment establishes a pro- 
cedural scheme which governs OMB's 
relationship with the Federal agencies. 

First, an agency is required to notify 
OMB as soon as possible, but no later 
than the date upon which a notice of 
proposed rulemaking is published in the 
Federal Register, of a proposed infor- 
mation collection requirement. 

Second, the director of OMB is re- 
quired to comment on the agency's in- 
formation collection requirements in the 
proposed rule within 60 days or forfeit 
its rights to review those requirements 
at a later time. In these comments, the 
director of OMB would suggest alterna- 
tive methods of collecting information 
more efficiently. 

Third, when the agency adopts its 
final rule, it must respond to those com- 
ments by modifying the information 
collection requirements or by explaining 
why it rejected OMB’s suggestions. 

If the agency does not forward a copy 
of its proposed information collection 
requirements to OMB, OMB retains its 
right to review that reauest even though 
it has not filed comments during the 
rulemaking proceeding. Moreover, if an 
agency intends to modify substantially 
the information collection requirements 
which were in the proposed rule, this 
amendment insures that OMB has at 
least 60 days to comment on these modi- 
fied requirements before the final rule is 
issued. 

This amendment would provide the 
final power to OMB to overturn an 
agency’s recordkeeping or reporting re- 
quirements only if it made a public find- 
ing that the agency’s response was “un- 
reasonable.” With respect to independ- 
ent agencies, a majority of the members 
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of the agency would retain the right to 
override OMB under section 3507(c). 

This amendment would not affect 
OMB's right to review forms or other 
information collection requests which 
were not specifically required by an 
agency rule. 

In essence, this amendment is de- 
signed to force the agency and OMB to 
consider information collection require- 
ments early in the process with a mean- 
ingful opportunity for public comment 
on OMB’s alternatives. 

As chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee—the committee which has 
primary responsibility for the civil rights 
laws—I was also concerned about the 
impact of this legislation on civil rights 
enforcement. Therefore, I proposed an- 
other amendment, which was accepted 
by the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
to clarify section 3518(e) to show that 
nothing in the act will affect the sub- 
stantive authority and responsibility of 
the Justice Department and of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission or 
any other Federal agency under law or 
executive order to enforce the civil rights 
laws of the United States and to super- 
vise the enforcement of the civil rights 
laws by other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

This amendment responds to my con- 
cerns, and the concerns of many civil 
rights groups, that the legislation may 
have jeopardized the responsibility of 
the Justice Department to supervise en- 
forcement of title VI fund cutoffs by 
other departments under executive or- 
der or the power of the EEOC to monitor 
enforcement of title VII and, in par- 
ticular, Federal contract compliance 
programs. This amendment reflects the 
particular concern which the Congress 
has for vigorous enforcement of the civil 
rights laws by those agencies entrusted 
with this duty. 

The Governmental Affairs Committee 
has accepted other minor amendments 
which were intended to make the OMB 
oversight of information collection ac- 
tivities more open to the public by creat- 
ing procedural rights for interested 
members of the public and the affected 
agencies. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to reiterate my support for this legisla- 
tion as amended, and to commend Sen- 
ator CHILES for his work in this area. 
As one who has fought long and hard 
for airline deregulation, trucking dereg- 
ulation and comprehensive regulatory 
reform legislation, I support all respon- 
sible measures to make regulatory activi- 
ties of the Federal Government more 
effective and less burdensome without 
hamstringing agencies in their efforts to 
accomplish statutory goals.@ 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the Kennedy amend- 
ment, which is intended to clarify the 
authority of the Director of the OMB to 
review Federal rules and regulations to 
determine their impact on Federal paper- 
work. Essentially, as I understand it, the 
purpose of the Kennedy amendment is 
to prevent OMB from undoing a collec- 
tion of information requirement specifi- 
cally contained in an agency rule after 
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that requirement has gone through the 
administrative rulemaking process if the 
OMB Director ignored the rulemaking 
process, This seems fair enough. 

I note, however, that this limitation 
on OMB's authority is confined to re- 
quirements specifically contained in 
agency rules. It does not disturb OMB’s 
authority to block information collec- 
tion requests issued pursuant to rules, 
neither is it license to agencies to avoid 
OMB review of paperkeeping require- 
ments bootstrapped to vague require- 
ments in agency rules. 

With this understanding, the amend- 
ment is acceptable. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1777) was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1778 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk some clarifying amendments 
that bring the bill into conformation 
with the agreements that we have made 
with the respective parties and ask that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1778. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments en bloc are as fol- 
lows: 


On page 33, in line 20, strike out “com- 
mon” and insert “standard and uniform”. 

On page 34, in line 1, strike out “list” and 
insert “description”. 

On pages 36 and 37, strike out subsection 
(b) of section 3503 and insert the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) There shall be at the head of the 
office an Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by, and who shall report directly to, 
the Director. The Director shall delegate to 
the Administrator the authority to adminis- 
ter all functions under this chapter, except 
that any such delegation shall not relieve 
the Director of responsibility for the admin- 
istration of such functions. The Adminis- 
trator shall serve as principal adviser to the 
Director on Federal information policy.” 

On page 37, strike out subsection (a) of 
section 3504 and insert the following new 
subsection: 

“(a) The Director shall develop and im- 
plement Federal information policies, prin- 
ciples, standards, and guidelines and shall 
provide direction and oversee the review 
and approval of information collection re- 
quests, the reduction of the paperwork bur- 
den, Federal statistical activities, records 
management activities, privacy of records, 
interagency sharing of information, and ac- 
quisition and use of automatic data process- 
ing, telecommunications and other technol- 
ogy for managing information resources. The 
authority under this section shall be exer- 
cised consistent with applicable law.” 

On page 37, in line 16, strike out “estab- 
lishing uniform" and insert “developing and 
implementing uniform and consistent”. 
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On page 40, in line 9, strike out “over- 
seeing” and insert “developing and imple- 
menting”. 

On page 41, in line 12, strike out “‘estab- 
lishing” and insert “developing and imple- 
menting". 

On page 41, in line 15, after the word “by”, 
insert “or on behalf of". 

On page 41, in line 24, strike out “estab- 
lishing" and insert “developing and imple- 
menting”. 

On page 45, strike out lines 10 through 16, 
and insert the following: 

“(C) develop a program to (1) enforce Fed- 
eral information processing standards, par- 
ticularly software language standards, at all 
Federal installations; and (il) revitalize the 
standards development program established 
pursuant to section 759(f)(2) of title 40, 
United States Code, separating it from 
peripheral technical assistance functions and 
directing it to the most productive areas;” 

On page 51, strike out lines 12 through 16, 
and insert the following: “day period be- 
cause (A) public harm will result if normal 
clearance procedures are followed, or (B) an 
unanticipated event has occurred and the 
use of normal clearance procedures will pre- 
vent or disrupt the collection of informa- 
tion related to the event or will cause a stat- 
utory deadline to be missed, the agency 
head may request the Director to authorize 
such collection of information prior to ex- 
piration of such sixty-day period. The Direc- 
tor shall approve or disapprove any such au- 
thorization request within the time re- 
quested by the agency head and, if approved, 
shall assign the information”. 

On page 53, in line 7, strike out “or policy”. 

On page 54, in line 1, add “authoritative” 
before “register.” 

On page 57, in line 3, after the word “prac- 
ticable” add “the direct budgetary costs of 
the agencies and”. 

On page 58, in line 16 strike out “may” and 
insert “shall”. 

On page 60, in line 16 strike the words, 
“affects in any way an existing” and insert 
“shall be interpreted as increasing or de- 
creasing the”. 

On page 62, in line 18, strike out “may” 
and insert “shall”; in line 22, strike out “186” 
and insert "18b"; and strike out the last sen- 
tence of section 3(a). 

On page 63, in line 2 strike out, “may dele- 
gate, but only” and insert “shall delegate”; 
in lines 5 and 6, strike out “sections 110 and” 
and insert “section”; in line 7, strike “757 
end"; and delete the last sentence of section 
3(b). 

On page 64, in line 13, strike “October 1, 
1980” and insert “April 1, 1981". 

Wherever found in this bill the “Associate 
Director” shall be deleted and in lieu thereof 
“Administrator” shall be inserted. 

On page 62, line 12. 

On page 62, lines 18 and 19. 

On page 63, line 2. 

On page 64, line 10. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
CHILES). 

The amendment (UP No. 1778) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1411 be tem- 
porarily set aside to take up the power 
bill and then we will come back to 
S. 1411. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANNING AND CONSER- 
VATION ACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 885. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill, S. 885, to assist the elec- 
trical consumers of the Pacific North- 
west through use of the Federal Colum- 
bia River Power System to achieve cost- 
effective energy conservation, to en- 
courage the development of renewable 
energy resources, to establish a repre- 
sentative regional power planning 
process, to assure the region of an 
efficient and adequate power supply, and 
for other purposes. 

(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the Record of November 17, 
1980, beginning at page H10661.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, S. 885, 
the Pacific Northwest Electric Power 
Planning and Conservation Act, now 
pending before the Senate is the product 
of more than 5 years of public debate, 
hard work, and cooperation among a 
wide variety of regional interests and 
bipartisan congressional efforts to de- 
velop workable solutions to extremely 
complex utility planning problems. The 
bill before us is the result of a legisla- 
tive process of consensus and compro- 
mise in which an effort has been made 
at every stage to accommodate the views 
of every interest group and every mem- 
ber of the Northwest delegation to the 
maximum extent possible. The North- 
west power bill has been the subject of 
closer legislative scrutiny than any re- 
gional legislation in my memory. I be- 
lieve that the bill has benefited at every 
stage of the legislative process from the 
careful attention which has been de- 
voted to every detail and I am proud to 
be associated with the end product of 
this process. 

Reduced to one sentence the heart of 
the regional power bill is the authority 
for BPA to acquire from non-Federal en- 
tities additional electric power resources, 
including conservation, to meet the elec- 
tric needs of Northwest consumers. 

Why is it necessary to give this au- 
thority to Bonneville instead of relying 
solely on existing utility systems, public 
and private, to meet growth needs? 

The reason is that we are on the verge 
of a decade-long legal and administrative 
battle over the allocation of the large but 
limited pool of low-cost Federal power. 
Unless the allocation issue is resolved 
promptly through legislation, no utility 
will be able to dependably plan its future 
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needs and power supply. The ultimate 
division of the limited Federal resource 
depends on unpredictable variables such 
as the outcome of the BPA allocation 
proceeding, legal challenges to that deci- 
sion, new preference customer forma- 
tions, and efforts by big industrial users 
to become customers of preference cus- 
tomers. 

The only effective and workable way to 
resolve this dilemma is to expand the 
resource pool through BPA purchase au- 
thority and to legislatively allocate its 
costs among customer groups. This elim- 
inates the need to fight over a limited 
resource and the uncertainty about the 
outcome of that battle which prevents 
rational utility planning at present. 

The advantages of the regional power 
bill for the Northwest will be enormous: 

First. First and foremost, the region is 
extraordinarily dependent on electric 
energy. In the absence of legislation re- 
solving the allocation issue, the whole 
fabric of the utility industry and the 
Northwest economy will be in turmoil for 
a decade. 

Second. Regional financing of resources 
through BPA will result in lower resource 
financing costs, primarily lower interest 
charges and reduced equity financing 
costs, which will likely save the region 
billions—not millions—of dollars. 

Third. Regional financing and priority 
status for conservation and renewable 
resources will enable the region to pur- 
sue the most aggressive and comprehen- 
sive conservation/renewable resource 
program in the Nation. A recent OTA 
analysis of the bill supported this con- 
clusion. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the OTA report be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Fourth. The rate pro- 
visions of the bill make it possible to im- 
mediately extend the economic benefits 
of low-cost Federal power to consumers 
served by investor-owned utilities; this 
is accomplished by raising rates to the 
aluminum companies. At the same time, 
preference customers rates are limited 
by a “rate ceiling” to no greater than 
what they would have been without the 
bill. Preference customers and residential 
users of electric power are always en- 
titled to the lowest available BPA rate 
while commercial and industrial con- 
sumers generally pay higher rates re- 
flecting new resource costs. 

Fifth. The utility planning process es- 
tablished by the bill would permit early 
public and governmental involvement so 
that public agreement on power needs 
and the best means of meeting them can 
be reached before detailed planning for 
specific resources starts. State regula- 
tory, licensing, and siting authorities are 
fully preserved. 

The public involvement provisions of 
the bill merit a special comment. The 
bill requires, through a variety of pro- 
visions, for example, sections 2(3), 4(g), 
4(c) (8), 6(c), and 7(i), continuing con- 
sultation among BPA, the council, and 
BPA's customers, among others. The 
purpose of these provisions is not sim- 
ply to require input from the public and 
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from BPA’s customers at particular, 
specified points in the planning and de- 
cisionmaking process. Rather, the intent 
is to have such consultation be an on- 
going, comprehensive pattern in the con- 
duct by the council and by BPA of all 
their respective functions. The spirit 
should be one of cooperation and re- 
spect, not one of aloof Government in- 
sulated from interested parties by layers 
of formalism and procedure. It may very 
well prove profitable for the council to 
institute, for example, the types of in- 
formal as well as formal consultation 
that BPA already undertakes through its 
customer meetings, so that information, 
concerns and expertise can all help shape 
the decisionmaking process from its ear- 
liest stages, rather than only at specified, 
formal stages. 

I would like to make one clarifying 
comment on the Senate report on S. 885. 
Due to a printing error the character of 
the direct service industry reserves was 
described in Senate Report 96-272 in a 
manner which caused some uncertainty 
and confusion. The DSI reserves were 
correctly described in the House Interior 
Committee report on S. 885 and as far 
as I am concerned that report accurately 
reflects the position of the Senate on 
this point. 

I would like to thank all of my col- 
leagues from the Northwest in the Sen- 
ate and the House who worked so hard 
to resolve the extremely difficult politi- 
cal and economic issues associate with 
this bill. In particular, my colleagues on 
the Senate Energy Committee, Senators 
CHURCH and MELCHER on the majority 
side and Senators HATFIELD and Mc- 
CLurRE on the minority side, deserve 
praise and appreciation for their tireless 
efforts in behalf of a bill which addresses 
the unique needs of their own constit- 
uents and the region as a whole. 

On the House side, Congressman 
Swirt has done a remarkable job as a 
freshman Congressman in shepherding 
this legislation through the Commerce 
Committee and the full House. Congress- 
man Fotey has played an indispensable 
leadership role during consideration of 
the legislation on the floor of the House. 
Other members of the delegation have 
contributed their ideas and efforts at 
every stage of the process and without 
their support, passage of the bill would 
have been impossible. 

I would like to extend a special word 
of appreciation to Congressman JOHN 
DINGELL whose leadership as chairman 
of the Energy and Power Subcommittee 
of the House Commerce Committee was 
also indispensable. Congressman DIN- 
GELL has worked ‘hard to make S. 885 
the best possible legislation. In addition, 
the ranking minority member of the En- 
ergy and Power Subcommittee, Mr. 
Brown, provided essential support which 
was crucial to the bill’s success. 

Mr. DINGELL and Mr. Lusan, ranking 
minority member of the Water and 
Power Subcommittee of the House In- 
terior Committee, are to be congratu- 
lated for proposing and perfecting the 
fish and wildlife provisions of the legis- 
lation. These provisions provide a 
mechanism for a reasoned and system- 
atic approach to mitigating the damage 
to fish and wildlife caused by dams on 
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the Columbia River while retaining an 
adequate, economical and reliable power 
supply for the region. 

Finally, Chairman Upatt of the 
House Interior Committee, Water and 
Power Subcommittee Chairman Kazan 
and Mr. Lusan, all provided vital sup- 
port and assistance during the Interior 
Committee’s consideration of the bill 
and during consideration of the bill by 
the full House. 

I am pleased that we have put behind 
us the arduous legislative task of design- 
ing a new regional power planning pro- 
gram. I will close by noting that the pas- 
sage of this legislation is merely a begin- 
ning. We have established a framework 
and a mechanism for regional power 
planning. We have created the means for 
dealing with our serious power planning 
problems before they become unmanage- 
able. Whether this process works will de- 
pend on the continued hard work and 
dedication of the many individuals and 
groups including utilities, governmental 
entities, private organizations, and others 
who have played such a vital role in 
shaping this bill as it progressed through 
the legislative process. This will be a for- 
midable task but one which is crucial to 
the future of the Northwest. I know I 
speak for my colleagues when I say that 
we in the Northwest congressional dele- 
gation will be following this process 
closely and we will be available to assist 
in making this program work whenever 
possible. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out what 
appear to be typographical errors in the 
engrossed House bill. 

In section 4(h) (4) (A) on page 31, line 
21, the comma after the word “regions” 
should have been stricken and a comma 
should have been inserted after the word 
“state.” 

In section 6(i) (4) on page 52, line 16, 
the word “that” should have been 
stricken. 

In section 7(a)(2) the word “rules” 
should have been “rates.” 


ExuisirT 1 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESS- 
MENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1980. 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Following the Sen- 
ate passage of S. 885, the Pacific Northwest 
Electric Power Planning and Conservation 
Act, you asked me (letter of November 9, 
1979) to review and comment on the con- 
servation provisions of that legislation. Our 
analysis is now completed, and I am pleased 
to transmit it to you. We have not reviewed 
portions other than the conservation pro- 
visions of S. 885. 

The concept contained in this bill repre- 
sents one of the most important conserva- 
tion ideas produced by the Congress, and I 
will be pleased to try to provide, within our 
means, any additional assistance you may 
request. 

Sincerely, 
Joun H. GIBBONS. 
OTA ANALYSIS: PACIFIC NORTHWEST ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANNING AND CONSERVATION ACT 
s. 885 
CONSERVATION PROVISIONS 


The proposed legislation is a unique at- 
tempt by the Congress to encourage the Pa- 
cific Northwest Region to set a national 
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standard in determining the wise use of 
limited resources, protecting the environ- 
ment, insuring equitable distribution of the 
costs and benefits of power needs, and test- 
ing the opportunities for shifting onto con- 
servation and renewable resources to provide 
a stable and sustainable future. 

S. 885 appears to effectively encourage con- 
servation, both through technical ap- 
proaches and behavioral changes, in an effort 
to stretch our energy resources, and pro- 
vide an opportunity for a significant na- 
tional experiment in regional cooperation, 
planning and use of renewable resources. 
The legislation reflects a dramatic change 
from the historical approach used within the 
region to meet power needs and generation. 
The principal mechanisms of the bill de- 
signed to promote conservation—the 110 
percent preference calculation, the use of 
billing credits and the imposition of sur- 
charges—should clearly reduce the barriers 
now inherent in our economic system that 
often act to restrain desirable conservation 
measures. 

One of the principal reasons that utility 
customers often choose less than optimum 
conservation investments is that they do not 
pay the replacement cost of the energy they 
use. Rather, they pay the average price for 
electricity from the utility system, and the 
average price is almost always less than the 
marginal cost of new electric generating 
capacity. This is especially true for the Pa- 
cific Northwest, which has enjoyed extraor- 
dinarily low-cost power based on federally- 
financed hydro-electric generating capac- 
ity. New thermal capacity for the region is 
several times more costly than the average 
cost of the existing system. Therefore, the 
110 percent preference, billing credits and 
surcharges allow ways of closing the gap 
between the price a customer pays and the 
cost of replacement power. In this way, 
conservation can be expected to more nearly 
reflect its true value to the customer. 

You inquired what was occuring in other 
regions and areas that might be comparable 
to the Pacific Northwest proposal. The princi- 
pal area of comparison is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which generates and trans- 
mits power for an 80,000 square mile area. 
TVA has initiated an ambitious effort to pro- 
mote conservation and renewable resources. 
Principal delivery mechanisms are an inter- 
est-free loan for home audit and weatheriza- 
tion, and subsidized placing of solar and 
wood systems, combined with load manage- 
ment and rate analysis. TVA's programs are 
entirely voluntary. The aim of the effort is to 
lower demand throughout the system, in re- 
sponse to rising costs of electricity and avail- 
ability of conservation alternatives. If custo- 
mers do not take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties, TVA has no method for direct financial 
penalties or rewards to member systems. S. 
885, therefore, would seem a much stronger 
level to encourage conservation choices in 
the Northwest. 

Other regional electric associations, i.e., 
regional power planning and power pooling 
areas, lack authority to undertake similar 
initiatives. It seems certain, however, that 
only regional planning and cooperative ac- 
tion can adequately and fairly develop re- 
sources and prevent inequitable distribution 
of costs and benefits from resource develop- 
ment. Some utilities have begun to consider 
the basic approach embodied in S. 885, which 
is to consider conservation as “supply.” This 
concept is perhaps the most important new 
idea regarding power and capacity questions 
of recent years. 

One way in which regional decisions will 
be made possible is contained in S. 885, 
which allows the Administrator flexibility to 
determine acceptable rates of energy use for 
localities and customers, so that both growth 
areas and mature localities can use energy ef- 
ficiently without discrimination. (It is im- 
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portant to ensure that direct service indus- 
trial customers also be expected to meet con- 
servation standards.) 

Several factors within the Northwest in- 
dicate that the new approach can be success- 
ful. The region has many localities and in- 
dividuals with a strong commitment to the 
preservation of environmental quality and 
the use of renewable resources. Both tech- 
nical expertise and support for these options 
exist within the population, and can presum- 
ably be tapped to nurture demonstration pro- 
jects of the type authorized by the bill. Some 
of the most progressive utility conservation 
initiatives in the coutry are already part of 
the regional efforts, such as those initiated by 
Seattle City Light and Pacific Power and 
Light. The expertise in these areas can be 
shared within the region and across the 
country. Adding the expanded bonding ca- 
pacity of the Bonneville system to these local 
efforts will make possible even more dramatic 
and effective investments in conservation 
at the local level. 

It may be that eventually a stronger 
regional presence and coordinated plan of 
action will emerge than the present bill en- 
visages. In addition to the “model conser- 
vation standards” mentioned in the bill, 
regional analysis will be needed. For ex- 
ample, region-wide analysis of wind power 
opportunities could assist all systems in 
choosing from renewable options. 

A number of federal programs are now, or 
will shortly be, in place which will add to 
the regional data base and assist the effort. 
The Building Energy Performance Standards 
(BEPS), which will be sent to the Congress 
this year, will provide a standard for energy 
efficiency in new construction that the re- 
gion should be able to use as a model. The 
Residential Conservation Service (RCS), to 
be implemented next year, mandates that 
most utilities begin offering home energy 
audits and information on weatherization. 
A regional audit model could be developed 
that would support the federal effort, take 
advantage of the knowledge base within the 
region, and provide for a sensitive response 
to the special climate and construction 
characteristics of the region. Regional anal- 
ysis could also take advantage of the data 
now being generated through such programs 
as the Schools and Hospitals grant program. 

In view of the need for regional informa- 
tion sharing and cooperation, one provision 
of the bill is unclear. The report accom- 
panying the bill (96-272), states in the Sec- 
tion-by-Section analysis that, “It is not in- 
tended that the Administrator investigate 
or monitor the conservation activities of 
compliance with conservation standards of 
individual performance of his customers and 
of political subdivisions within the region, 
when the Council has recommended imple- 
mentation of the standards.” (page 25). 
While there are desirable limits on the role 
of BPA in investigating the compliance of 
individuals, it will be necessary for some 
entity to carefully monitor the responses to 
the energy conservation measures, for two 
reasons. First of all, such monitoring will be 
necessary in order to determine whether or 
not surcharges or credit billings are justi- 
fied, and secondly, the region (and the na- 
tion) has much to learn from knowing what 
measures are effective. Further, learning 
from the experiments will allow for sound 
decisions in the future, and the importance 
of such learning cannot be overstated. This 
will apply to technical measures such as 
home weatherivation and load management, 
and nontechnical options such as informa- 
tion programs. Good analysis of such data 
would seem to be a prerequisite of the re- 
quired updatine of the Regional nlan. and 
will augment the demonstration work. 

Careful and concerted regional decision- 
making is necessary for the country to re- 
spond to our rapidly changing energy situa- 
tion. Such decision-making is difficult. The 


conservation portions of the legislation can 
serve as a unique model for these efforts. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have come to the end of a long and most 
difficult legislative road. It was frought 
with obstacles which would have de- 
terred any less dedicated sponsors than 
those of the bill we now bring up for final 
consideration. 

S. 885, the so-called Northwest power 
bill, began with the recognition in the 
Pacific Northwest that there was cer- 
tainly a better way to resolve the im- 
pending problems related to our electric 
power system than to fight over alloca- 
tion of the Federal hydropower, to cut 
off the industries we solicited to locate 
there, and to continue a piecemeal ap- 
proach to planning for the development 
of a power system which is, for the most 
part, a well-integrated whole. From the 
Pacific coast to the Continental Divide, 
and from the Canadian border to the 
California and Nevada borders, we sink 
or swim together when it comes to elec- 
tricity. 

We turned to a legislative solution be- 
cause of the unique history of electric 
power in our region. We have an enor- 
mous Federal presence there. Our solu- 
tion sought a partnership between the 
Federal Government—the developer of 
the Columbia River power system of 
hydroelectric dams and high-voltage 
transmission lines—and the existing 
electric utilities—the developers of the 
other half of our power generating sys- 
tem and the entities responsible for 
taking care of our power future. Our 
solution sought the injection of the pub- 
lic’s participation, directly and through 
the Governors of the States, into the 
power planning process which was once 
the exclusive domain of utility execu- 
tives. And our solution kept the rate- 
payers of the region paying all the costs. 
There are no Federal subsidies involved. 

S. 885 was carefully crafted in the 
Senate to accomplish these ends, and I 
am pleased that it has emerged from 
the House with its basic components 
completely intact. The House has, in its 
inimical fashion, added some 60 pages 
of verbage to the Senate’s 48, in some 
instances improving the myriad detail 
and in others deteriorating it; but in 
all it is the bill we have been working 
to obtain for nearly 4 years—it is com- 
plete. It is, indeed, the most important 
piece of legislation to affect the Pacific 
Northwest since the 1937 Bonneville 
Project Act. 

Recent allegations that the bill rep- 
resents a great extension of Federal con- 
trol and involvement, leading to nation- 
alization of the region’s utilities, and a 
Federal subsidy to the region, are com- 
pletely unfounded. The investor-owned 
utilities in the region have supported the 
bill in its various forms over the last 
4 years in order to prevent socializa- 
tion of the power industry. The cospon- 
sors of the bill have consistently insist- 
ed that all costs associated with it are 
paid entirely by the region. The Federal 
Government, after all, tends to control 
whatever it pays for, and this we have 
sought to avoid. 
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A flurry of slogans about “guaranteed 
purchase,” melded pricing,” “nationali- 
zation” and “subsidy” have confused the 
actual effect of the bill. There are no 
loan guarantees. There are no subsidies. 
All costs are paid by the region without 
drawing 1 cent of taxpayer money. There 
is no Federal funding of generation. All 
financing to build plants will be done 
by non-Federal entities, not the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

What the bill does do is extend BPA’s 
current authority to act as marketing 
agent for Federal power to include non- 
Federal power. In short, it allows Fed- 
eral and non-Federal power to be pooled 
and BPA to act as the pool's marketing 
agent. 

The pool will not assume obligation 
for future power supply. BPA is given 
no authority to construct plants. All fu- 
ture plants will be built by local utili- 
ties. The pool can only acquire power 
from plants owned by others and can- 
not acquire more power than it has in 
turn an obligation to supply. Thus, the 
essential utility responsibility remains in 
the local utilities. 

The bill limits present Federal au- 
thority. While BPA is now a part of the 
Department of Energy with no statutory 
requirement to confer with local citizens, 
the bill would subject it to a regional 
power plan prepared by a State-ap- 
pointed council and adopted after a 
rather formidable array of public hear- 
ings. 

The bill is vital to the survival of pri- 
vate enterprise in the Pacific Northwest. 
It turns power responsibilities back to 
the region, so far as it may constitu- 
tionally be done, to be supported finan- 
cially by the region. The bill cannot cost 
the Federal taxpayer anything. 

Mr. President, I would like to take a 
few moments to develop some of the de- 
tail concerning the points I have just 
made in order to explain, particularly for 
the benefit of my Republican colleagues 
in the Senate, the essential conservative 
support for S. 885. 

The starting point of the Northwest 
problem which has landed in the lap of 
Congress is that the Federal Government 
over the years has built massive generat- 
ing projects which now represent about 
one-half of the total generating capa- 
bility of the region. The key factor, 
therefore, is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is already there, and we must deal 
with it. 

The second salient fact is that the 
Northwest electric power supply was for 
many years entirely based upon hydro- 
electric generation projects of which 
about one-half were built by the Federal 
Government and one-half were built by 
non-Federal, local entities. I mention 
this because there is, outside the region, 
a common assumption that the low cost 
of power in the Northwest was due to a 
form of subsidization by the Federal 
Government in building multipurpose 
dams. 

While that was indeed a factor, the 
fundamental factor was that hydroelec- 
tric generation in the period from the 
thirties to the late sixties was simply 
the most economic form of generation 
that could be installed. During this pe- 
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riod, electric power rates of the investor- 
owned utilities generating from private 
facilities were little different from those 
of the publicly owned utilities generat- 
ing from public facilities or buying from 
BPA. 

Hydro projects which were environ- 
mentally acceptable and economic as 
compared with the cost of alternative 
conventional generation at 1969 costs 
were to be fully built by about 1975. In 
the late sixties the region’s electric 
utilities and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration determined that the most 
economic future energy supply would be 
very large thermal generating plants, 
coal or nuclear, operated at “baseload’’— 
in other words, all of the time—with 
the Federal system providing “load-fac- 
toring”’—that is, changing the level of 
generation as the electric load of the 
region varied from peak in the daytime 
to low load at night and from peak in 
the winter to low load in the summer. 
This planning concept was called the 
“hydrothermal program” and it was put 
into effect about 1968. 

The concept, therefore, was to treat 
the entire region as a single electric sys- 
tem with all plants sized, located, built 
and operated for the benefit of the 
whole region and not specifically suited 
to the needs of the particular sponsors 
of the plant. The Northwest has had, by 
the way, an integrated transmission sys- 
tem since the late forties. The hydro- 
plants have been operated in full coordi- 
nation, as though one system, since 1964. 

Between 1968 and about 1972 the prin- 
cipal effort of the region was to get the 
necessary thermal plants located and 
the necessary applications for govern- 
mental approval in the mill. Related to 
this was the development in the four 
States of legislation establishing State 
utility siting councils by which the 
States would participate in the decision- 
making process as to where and what 
kind of generating facilities were to be 
built. 

In 1972 we turned to the problem of 
how to make this mix of thermal base- 
load and Federal hydroload factoring 
actually work. There are many different 
aspects of the problem, some of consid- 
erable technological complexity. For the 
immediate purpose, I use a rather sim- 
plified example: It was at least theo- 
retically possible for a particular ther- 
mal plant to be run for an entire year 
without serving any needs of its owners, 
and, on the contrary, a particular plant— 
typically, the one with the highest 
incremental fuel cost—not to be run at 
all during a year, again without regard 
to the needs of its owner. While con- 
tracts could be formed to distribute the 
burdens and benefits among all the 
members, to meet even this one “simple” 
problem the contracts would be extraor- 
dinarily complicated. 

In addition, the public agencies, with 
constitutional inhibitions against “lend- 
ing of credit,” and Bonneville, with no 
general purchase authority, found them- 
selves without legal capability to exe- 
cute such contracts. We had to have a 
mechanism to accomplish “pooling” if 
the basic plan were to operate, and we 
eventually arrived at the very reluctant 
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conclusion that the only viable way to 
pool was to dump all of the power into 
BPA and have that agency resell it. As 
the power passes through BPA trans- 
mission, it automatically gets “pooled.” 
Thus, BPA in the bill is to be given 
authority to purchase power on long- 
term contracts—an authority it does not 
now have. 

Another major problem was that one- 
third of the aluminum-ingot capacity of 
the United States secures its necessary 
power supply directly from Bonneville. 
The aluminum companies, together with 
other industries directly served by Bon- 
neville, mostly chemical and rare metals, 
represent about one-third of the total 
load of the region. Under the law giving 
preference to public bodies, Bonneville 
cannot sign a contract with a nonpref- 
erence body if it can foresee in the rea- 
sonable future that that power will be 
needed to serve a preference body. 

BPA, under present law, markets the 
power generated at the Federal multi- 
purpose dams. All these dams built and 
operated by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, have been 
virtually completed. BPA’s power supply 
is now essentially static. The loads of 
preference agencies continue to grow, 
and BPA accordingly notified the direct- 
service industries that their existing con- 
tracts would not be renewed when they 
expired, beginning in 1983. It is in neither 
the region’s interest nor the national in- 
terest that one-third of the Nation’s 
aluminum-ingot capacity be shut down. 
On the other hand, no local utility sys- 
tem has the resources to take on such 
extraordinary loads. The purchase au- 
thority given to BPA provides it a means 
of providing power to the direct-service 
industries without offending the princi- 
ples of “preference.” 

The next problem, also solved by pur- 
chase authority, is the one sometimes 
cited as the principal problem of the 
area. In the absence of a regional bill, 
BPA will be forced to adopt some poli- 
cies as to who can buy how much of the 
limited amount of power that BPA will 
have available. BPA has already promul- 
gated a draft allocation policy to divide 
up the deficit, and must, in the absence 
of a bill, adopt a final policy in 1981. 
Some individual entities must be severely 
damaged by whatever policy is adopted, 
since some entities will find what they 
now have taken away from them. That 
is the nature of allocating a deficiency. 
To be blunt, there are major areas of dis- 
agreement with the draft policy. Pur- 
chase authority for Bonneville, by elim- 
inating the deficiency, eliminates the 
need to allocate the deficiency. 

Another problem solved by purchase 
authority is a peculiarly regional prob- 
lem. When the hydrothermal program 
was formulated in 1968, it was antic- 
ipated that Bonneville rates would 
climb around 1975-80 to something 
around 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, and 
that generation from new thermal plants 
might run in the neighborhood of 8 to 10 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This disparity 
in bulk power costs was not expected by 
the utility systems at that time to have 
any significant effect on retail rate levels. 
The future had a rude surprise. 
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The 1968 estimate was based upon a 
projected cost of a nuclear plant of $175 
per installed kilowatt of capacity. That 
cost now exceeds $2,000 per kilowatt. 
Plants under construction by the Wash- 
ington public power supply system are 
estimated to cost $3,000 per kilowatt, and 
plants to come on the line after 1990 are 
estimated at $4,000 per kilowatt. The re- 
sult: Because of the preference clause, 
private utilities were cut off from a sup- 
ply of Bonneville firm energy in 1973 
and, therefore, have had to carry their 
load growth on the new expensive ther- 
mal plants, while BPA will carry the 
preference agency load growth until 
1983, when BPA’s present supply runs 
out. 

Retail rates of private utilities have 
been, as a consequence, forced up to a 
level as much as three times the level of 
retail rates of adjoining public systems. 
This has created substantial political 
tension, and has led to a vigorous revival 
of a movement to place the entire power 
systems in the Northwest under public 
ownership. In Oregon there were 12 elec- 
tions to form local public people's utility 
districts on the ballot in November. The 
major argument against their formation 
today is that the regional power bill will 
provide the same benefits, and a new 
political agency to go into the power 
business is therefore not required. 

If the bill fails, I believe there is no 
way to prevent the rest of the State of 
Oregon from becoming a public-power 
State; and Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana would probably have to follow suit. 
Section 5(c)(3) of the bill provides 


power to private utilities for their resi- 


dential loads at exactly the same rate as 
power sold to preference bodies. Since 
BPA does not have an energy supply, the 
private utilities supply the energy 
needed. The difference between the cost 
of power they sell to BPA and the cost 
of the power they buy back is supplied by 
the rate power will be sold to the direct- 
service industries. In turn, BPA can sell 
power to the DSI’s only because of pur- 
chase authority which is, then, the es- 
sential link to achieving rate parity in 
the region. 

It should be clear, now, why the re- 
gion came to the reluctant conclusion to 
grant to Bonneville the general authority 
to purchase power, but it is now neces- 
sary to explain why this is not, in fact, a 
great extension of Federal involvement. 

First, the extension of BPA’s current 
authority is much more narrow than 
purchase authority sounds. BPA is now 
no more than the marketing agent for 
power generated at Federal plants, with 
the exception of a net-billing arrange- 
ment with the public-system owners of 
three thermal plants—a device which 
arose under unusual circumstances not 
to be repeated. Bonneville will in the fu- 
ture, under the bill, also be marketing 
agent for power generated at non-Fed- 
eral plants if and to the extent that such 
power is offered to it by a local utility. 

The actual operations under the bill 
may be described with considerable accu- 
racy as BPA acting as agent in operat- 
ing a power pool for Northwest utilities. 
BPA is the essential agent for this pur- 
pose because the use of the Federal sys- 
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tem in tandem with baseload plants de- 
pends on the enormous storage in the 
Columbia River system—90 percent of 
which is controlled by BPA. It is this dis- 
tinction that makes the principles of the 
bill applicable only to the Pacific North- 
west. 

Second, Bonneville does not take over 
the obligation for future power supply. 
BPA is given no authority to construct. 
The local utilities will build all future 
thermal generating plants, as they now 
do when and where they decide. Bonne- 
ville cannot purchase the output of a 
plant unless it can be matched against 
an existing contractual obligation to sup- 
ply power. Opponents of the bill falsely 
claim that the bill bails out local utili- 
ties which are unable to finance neces- 
sary new plants. The regional utilities 
are currently constructing and financing 
all generating plants that have been li- 
censed and would continue to do so with 
or without the bill. I expect that the 
money market will regard with some 
favor a strongly integrated industry, 
which the bill will allow to happen, but 
this is not the reason this bill was 
brought to Congress. 

Bonneville’s legal obligation, under the 
bill, to provide a future power supply is 
limited to the power supplied to it by 
its customers. Under section 5 (b). (c), 
and (e), if any individual utility fails to 
supply BPA with enough power, Bonne- 
ville can restrict its obligation to that 
utility to the amount of power so sup- 
plied. Thus, the essential utility respon- 
sibility remains in the local utilities. 

Third, the bill limits present Federal 
authority. BPA was an agency in the De- 
partment of Interior and now in the De- 
partment of Energy with no legal re- 
quirement that it confer with the States 
or the local utility systems or the citizens 
about any of its future power supply 
plans, nor how it would manage its sys- 
tem, nor even how it would make its 
rates. As a practical matter, however, 
particularly since 1960, all of the BPA 
Administrators have been very conscious 
of the sensible course of cooperating in 
future planning and operations. With 
the bill, the future power “plan” will be 
made by the States—the regional council 
is appointed exclusively by the States— 
and BPA must conform with the plan, 
although Congress can authorize a devi- 
ation; studies, reports, and advice must 
be sought from utilities and other region- 
al groups with expertise; widespread 
advisory groups are to be formed; and a 
rather formidable array of public hear- 
ings must precede any decision on a 
major power or conservation project. 
None of these limits presently exist. 

There is one area where unquestion- 
ably the Administrator is acquiring 
broadened authority, and that is in con- 
servation. Here, too, purchase authority 
is essential. The conservation program 
will be funded by the power revenues of 
the Administrator, which under the bill 
come from the entire region, which 
means, therefore, that the region’s con- 
sumers will fund the conservation pro- 
gram of the region. If all the wholesale 
revenues did not flow through BPA, this 
result would obviously not be possible. 
An important part of this funding is 
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the authority at Bonneville to use 
$1,250,000,000 of bonding authority to 
provide for a vigorous conservation pro- 
gram which may include direct loans or 
grants. The bonds, to the extent not 
paid off by repayment of loans, must be 
paid, by provision of existing law, solely 
from power revenues of BPA. An effec- 
tive conservation program in a wholly 
integrated electric system must cover 
the entire system, or else the savers 
merely free up power for nonsavers to 
use. Obviously, if BPA revenues come 
from only a segment of the region, the 
conservation program would be con- 
fined to that segment, which simply 
would not work. 

A most critical paragraph of the bill 
to me is the definition of “cost- 
effective,” which will be the test future 
power resource developments, including 
conservation resources, must stand. The 
test provided in the bill is the most 
comprehensive ever mandated in legis- 
lation related to powerplant decision- 
making and is biased toward conserva- 
tion. It will compare all incremental 
costs to the region’s power system, in- 
cluding required new transmission, of 
any proposed new resource, with those 
of any alternative. Conservation and 
end-use applications of renewables will 
be treated like any power generating 
resource, but in that no transmission 
costs are associated with them, they will 
have a particular cost advantage. Nu- 
clear plant proposals must include all 
waste storage, fuel cycle and decommis- 
sioning costs. Proposals must show all 
environmental costs and benefits that 
are quantifiable and directly attribut- 
able to the resource. 

Despite the completeness of this test, 
there is a further recognition that classic 
economic comparisons omit certain im- 
portant values, some nonquantifiable, 
such as the benefit of using less of our 
Nation’s depletable fuels, and intangible 
environmental and social benefits of em- 
ploying conservation rather than build- 
ing large new powerplants. In this re- 
gard, the cost-effectiveness test con- 
tains a proviso that any conservation 
measure may cost up to 110 percent of 
that of the least-cost nonconservation 
resource and still be financed and 
achieved ahead of the nonconservation 
resource. 

Mr. President, this bill is vital to the 
Pacific Northwest. It discharges an ob- 
ligation the Federal Government under- 
took when it built the Columbia River 
System, and it does so by turning power 
responsibilities back to the region, to be 
supported financially by the region. 

Mr. President, I should like to restress 
three particular points. First, the North- 
western part of the United States, like 
other parts, is going to face a problem in 
energy supply in the years ahead. It is 
well known that Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration has not been able to renew 
many of its long-term contracts because 
of its inability to supply the power. 

So what we had before us was the 
chaotic situation of an allocation of a 
growing shortage of energy. The people 
of Oregon have, over the years, chosen, 
in the major part of our State, to be 
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served by investor-owned utilities. The 
people of Washington, on the other hand, 
have chosen to be served by, primarily, 
public-owned utilities. 

In the Bonneville Project Act, the 
famous preference clause gives prefer- 
ence to those public distribution agen- 
cies over IOU’s. We could have been in- 
volved, therefore, in court battles over 
the cheaper Federal power. We could 
have had virtually a civil war. This bill 
instead provides for an orderly program 
for development of additional sources of 
energy. 

Second, what the bill does is to bring 
the public into a participating role, an 
effective role to help project the needs 
and assess the best priorities as to how 
we are going to develop new sources. 
That is through the establishment of a 
planning council made up of representa- 
tives of the Governors of the State of 
the region. 

Third, it sets up a priority list on re- 
source development. In so doing, we are 
able to establish conservation as resource 
equivalent to new generating resource 
and we provide for a 110-percent cost 
preference for that energy which can be 
saved by undertaking conservation 
efforts. 

The bill also makes more precise the 
cost effectiveness analysis that must be 
applied to any source of energy planned 
for the future. In the area of nuclear 
energy, where I happen to line up with 
those who are less than enthusiastic 
about the proliferation of nuclear reac- 
tors—in fact, I just do not want to see 
this happen—we are in this bill provid- 
ing for the inclusion in any kind of cost 
analysis the costs of handling waste and 
disposal of spent fuel out of the reactors 
and of dismantling those reactors at the 
end of their 30-year life cycle. 

Those are significant breakthroughs. 
Those are pioneering efforts made in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, this is vital to the 
Pacific Northwest. This bill has had a 
rocky road. But I think it has demon- 
strated that all the various distributing 
agencies, the public utilities, the co-ops, 
the IOU’s, the municipalities, can all 
come together in a cooperative role to 
helping to develop a solution to our com- 
plex problem. A few have fallen off, of 
course, during the journey of this bill. 
Where some were once for it, they may 
be taking a less than enthusiastic posi- 
tion about it now. But basically the 
hardcore of all these various groups haye 
remained the overwhelming number 
participating in the evolution of this bill. 


Lastly, Mr. President, I would like to 
pay particular tribute and give an ex- 
pression of appreciation to Chairman 
Jackson for his courage in one particular 
part of this bill. For many years the peo- 
ple of Oregon have been discriminated 
against in the rate structure because of 
our system of distribution. This bill sets 
a uniform rate structure for BPA power 
sold to any utility for its rural and resi- 
dential customers. This bill will mean, in 
effect, a saving of $1 billion in the next 
10 years for the ratepayers of Oregon, 
with the revenue slack being made up 
by the direct-service industrial custom- 
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ers who will not get renewed long-term 
contracts in return for the higher rates 
that they will pay. 

I would also thank the new chairman- 
to-be of the Senate Energy Committee, 
Senator McCture of Idaho, who has 
been very helpful and very fundamental- 
ly involved in the development of this 
bill; and also our colleague from the 
State of Montana, Senator MELCHER. 
Others, including Senator MAGNUSON, 
Senator Packwoop, and Senator CHURCH 
have added support along the way. But 
to the members of the committee who 
have given leadership to this bill I want 
to express my deep appreciation, and to 
the staff of both the majority and 
minority members of the committee who 
have been so helpful and persevered so 
long. 

I yield the floor, as the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES) is very anxious to 
get back to his bill. He yielded the floor 
to us for handling of this bill in a very 
brief fashion. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I want 
it to be known that the bill does have a 
provision for Bonneville Power to make 
impact payments to community govern- 
ments. This is sometimes called payment 
in lieu of taxes. In another bill which will 
be on the Senate calendar, the MOAPA 
bill, the language is somewhat different. 
I hope that when that bill does come be- 
fore the Senate, we will be able to have 
stronger language in it. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of S. 885, the Pacific 
Northwest Electric Power Planning and 
Conservation Act, as passed by the House 
of Representatives on November 17, 1980, 
with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The House-passed bill, while 
it contains numerous technical drafting 
changes to the bill passed by the Senate 
last year, still retains the essential in- 
gredients necessary for the best interests 
of the State of Idaho, the Pacific North- 
west region, and the support of this 
Senator. 

The House-passed bill preserves the 
organizational essence of our Senate bill 
with the establishment of a regional 
council with representatives of each of 
the Pacific Northwest States. The coun- 
cil will have primary responsibility for 
preparing a regionwide electric power 
plan, including a related program for 
fish and wildlife protection, and impor- 
tantly will review the actions of Pacific 
Northwest agencies for consistency with 
the regional plan. 

The bill also includes the basic provi- 
sions fashioned by the Senate to provide 
for power exchanges for residential cus- 
tomers of investor-owned utilities, pro- 
cedures for the acquisition of new power 
sources, and the basic power allocation 
system and rate package for the region. 
Finally, the House bill doubles the exist- 
ing revolving fund authority available to 
the Bonneville Power Administration to 
support the regionwide programs newly 
established by this bill. 

Mr. President, this bill is a necessary 
and appropriate legislative action to deal 
with the harsh realities facing the Pacific 
Northwest region in the decades ahead, 
regarding the availability, allocation and 
pricing of the region’s Federal hydro- 
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electric power base and needed additions 
of thermal power for the future growth 
and development of the region. 

In the absence of this legislative ac- 
tion, the region would be reduced to a 
continuing cycle of lawsuits, customer 
competition, and interstate conflicts 
without any formalized mechanism to 
fashion equitable regionwide remedies. 

Many of us who abhor big government 
generally and the increasing intrusion of 
the Federal Government into the plan- 
ning and actions of State and local gov- 
ernment and private parties generally, 
would be opposed to legislation such as 
the pending bill after more than 5 years 
of legislative activities relating to this 
issue; however, it is abundantly clear to 
this Senator, and I believe to the vast 
majority of my colleagues in the region, 
that the only reasonable and responsible 
solution to this problem is legislation in 
the form of the pending bill. 

I would like to turn now to several im- 
portant provisions in the House-passed 
legislation for purposes of developing 
the Senate understanding of the provi- 
sions as legislative history. One of sev- 
eral amendments adopted on the House 
floor which were offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Idaho (Mr. 
Symms) adds a new subsection (i) to 
section 10 of the bill. The subsection is a 
savings clause stating that: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
affect the validity of any existing licenses, 
permits, or certificates issued by any Federal 
agency pursuant to any other Federal law. 


It is important to recognize that this 
savings clause will insure that nothing 
in this act can or shall he construed to 
require any Federal agency to modify 
the terms and conditions of any valid 
existing Federal license, permit, or cer- 
tificate. Also, no Federal agency shall 
have any express or implied authority 
pursuant to this act or, in any connec- 
tion between this act and any other laws, 
to make any such modification of a valid 
existing Federal license, permit, or 
certificate. 

As a result, a Federal agency cannot 
cite any provision of this bill as the legal 
basis for proposing or imposing such a 
modification in any pending proceedings 
or any future proceedings related to such 
existing licenses, permits, and certifi- 
cates. For example, the legal effect of 
this savings clause would be to prevent 
any effort under paragraph 4(h) (11) of 
the bill to impose such modifications and 
the regulation of non-Federal parties, 
specifically including regulation by the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
under the Federal Power Act, and other 
laws applicable to the operation of non- 
Federal hydroelectric projects and regu- 
lation by other agencies of any other 
facilities which may be subject to this 
bill. 


Consequently, no Federal agency may 
use the authority in this bill to affect or 
modify the terms and conditions of li- 
censes, permits or certificates, nor to af- 
fect any existing water rights, power 
rights, or other contract rights which 
may exist under such terms and condi- 
tions for a specific project. 


Section 6(h) establishes procedures for 
billing credits as one of the several au- 
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thorized forms of initiatives for obtain- 
ing power or energy conservation under 
the bill. The language of section 6(h) 
states that, “If a customer so requests, 
the Administrator shall grant billing 
credits to such customer. * * *” and 
then specifies the activities for which 
billing credits will be available. It is the 
understanding of the Senate that this 
language in section 6(h) is merely a 
technical modification of the companion 
Senate-passed language which stated: 

The administrator is authorized to grant 
billing credits and provide services to any 
of his customers. 


Consequently, the Administrator, pur- 
suant to section 6(h) has the authority 
to provide such credits and services, but 
is not obligated mandatorily to take such 
action. This discretionary authorization 
is important, because a mandatory obli- 
gation on the Administrator would have 
the unintended effect of modifying de 
facto the carefully crafted rate structure 
for the many customers in the region 
under this bill, merely upon the request 
of any customer in the region. The man- 
datory obligation also would have the 
effect thereby of obligating the Federal 
Government to provide a benefit condi- 
tioned only upon a satisfactory request 
of a customer. 

Such an interpretation of the House- 
passed bill would be fiscally irresponsi- 
ble and would create utter chaos in the 
operation of the regional electric power 
system under the bill. Additionally, the 
several procedural requirements in sub- 
section 6(h) should be construed to pro- 
vide an essential form of protection to 
all the region’s customers to avoid an 
unjustified windfall for individual cus- 
tomers. 

It is particularly important in review- 
ing subsection 6(h) to correctly apply 
the specific directions of subsection (k). 
Subsection (k) requires the Administra- 
tor to insure that his exercise of authori- 
ties contained throughout section 6 in- 
sures that any benefits are distributed 
equitably throughout the region. This 
subsection is important for each of the 
authorities contained in section 6, but it 
is particularly important for those con- 
tained in subsection 6(h). 

Also, subsection 6(k) reinforces the 
discretionary authority intended to be 
placed in the Administrator for subsec- 
tion 6(h), in that a mandatory obliga- 
tion under subsection 6(h) would pre- 
vent the appropriate exercise of the di- 
rection placed on the Administrator by 
subsection 6(k). I believe it also is im- 
portant to note in this regard a colloquy 
which occurred on the House floor on 
September 29, 1980, which appears at 
Page 27823 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for that date. 


Congresman Symms, of Idaho, rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee of Jurisdiction in the House Interior 
Committee, and Chairman DINGELL of 
the Jurisdictional Subcommittee in the 
House Commerce Committee, agreed 
that the language appearing in subsec- 
ier (k), insuring that benefits under 
section 6 “are distributed 
throughout the region” would po yaad 
include “the concept of geographic 
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equity that is, reasonably equal dis- 
tribution geographically throughout the 
Pacific Northwest region—but also the 
concept of equity between classes of cus- 
tomers.” The cited colloquy establishes 
clearly and unambiguously that subsec- 
tion (k), as it applies to all of section 6, 
including subsection 6(h), requires the 
Administrator to use his discretion to 
insure the equitable distribution of the 
benefits I have discussed. 

Subsection 6(h) in the House bill also 
includes provision for “conservation ac- 
tivities independently undertaken or 
continued after the effective date of this 
act.” It is the Senate’s understanding 
that this language is intended to have 
the same effect as the Senate-passed bill 
language which includes “independent 
conservation activities undertaken by 
such customers * * * after the effective 
date of this act * * *”. Consequently, 
bill credits can only be granted on the 
basis of an activity which results in new, 
additional increments of savings in en- 
ergy usage beyond any existing conser- 
vation activities as of the date of enact- 
ment. 

Certainly, there is no responsible ra- 
tionale for granting a benefit for actions 
already taken to conserve energy prior 
to the effective date of this act, and any 
such rationale would effectively involve 
a windfall benefit for such prior activity. 
The Administrator, therefore, in imple- 
menting this subsection, will be required 
to determine the existence of new addi- 
tional incremental savings over and 
above those which otherwise would have 
occurred from past actions in order to 
consider any granting of billing credits. 

Additionally, all of these activities un- 
der subsection (h), as well as the other 
activities in section 6 will be subject to 
the regional plan and the regional coun- 
cil’s reviews for consistency with the 
plan. Certainly, it is our intent that the 
regional council accurately and properly 
reflects the comments I have made with 
regard to subsections 6(h) and 6(k) in 
fash‘oning that plan and then reviewing 
the Administrator’s actions for consist- 
ency with that plan. 

My distinguished colleague from Idaho 
(Mr. Syms) also was successful in 
amending the purposes of the act in sub- 
section 2(6) to modify the phrase “other 
facilities on the Columbia River and its 
tributaries” to read “other power genera- 
ting facilities on the Columbia River and 
its tributaries.” This particular amend- 
ment is essential to insure that this bill 
and its many provisions related to facil- 
ities and fish and wildlife mitigation will 
exclusively deal with the Federal Colum- 
bia River Power System and other power 
generating facilities on the river and its 
tributaries and will not in any way 
affect any other facilities or impound- 
ment structures on the Columbia River 
or its tributaries in the Pacific North- 
west region. All this bill addresses are 
power generating facilities, and no provi- 
sion or authority under this bill can be 
construed to cover any other facility or 
structure in the region. 

Throughout the bill, the terms “devel- 
opment and operation of any hydroelec- 
tric project, development and operation 
of the hydroelectric facilities; develop- 
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ment and operation of electric power 
facilities and programs; development, op- 
eration, and management of such fa- 
cilities and variations thereof” occur. 
Quite often these terms are used with 
regard to the new program under this 
bill for fish and wildlife protection. It is 
important. to recognize that it is the Sen- 
ate’s understanding of these terms wher- 
ever they appear that they shall mean 
exclusively development, operation, and 
management actions taken after the date 
of enactment of this act. 

There is no intent to develop any pro- 
gram under this bill which would at- 
temot or have the effect of a retroactive 
application for such development, op- 
eration, and management activities tak- 
en under the past 50 or 60 years for hy- 
droelectric projects or facilities in the 
Columbia River Basin, its tributaries and 
the Pacific Northwest. The purely pros- 
pective meaning for the cited terms clari- 
fies that the scope in time of actions 
subject to fish and wildlife protection, 
enhancement and mitigation under the 
bill is for future actions only and pre- 
cludes any retroactive aspect. 

Certainly, the Senate does not intend 
that the fisheries provisions under this 
bill would attempt to restore conditions 
to those prior to the development and 
operation of the Pacific Northwest hy- 
droelectric system, nor to compensate 
any interested party for any alleged 
losses during such prior development and 
operation of the system before enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Additionally, significant focus of the 
House consideration of this bill was on 
the fisheries issue. Very little attention, 
however, was paid to the details of a 
wildlife portion of the new program es- 
tablished under this bill. It is the Sen- 
ate’s understanding that the primary 
focus of the new program will be on fish- 
eries protection, enhancement and miti- 
gation and not on any major new ini- 
tiatives regarding wildlife in the geo- 
graphic area surrounding hydroelectric 
projects in the region. Consequently, the 
Administrator and the region council in 
implementing their respective respon- 
sibilities and authorities under this bill 
should place a primary, if not exclusive, 
focus on the fisheries aspects of the pro- 
tection, enhancement, and mitigation 
provisions in the bill. 

It is further important to recognize the 
overriding significance of subsection 
10(h), which deals with water and wa- 
ter-related rights, in the context of the 
fish and wildlife provisions in this bill. 
Subsection 10(h) appropriately includes 
a broad, comprehensive, and overriding 
savings clause to preclude any appropria- 
tion of water and to prevent any legal 
effect whatsoever with regard to the wa- 
ters of any river or stream or ground wa- 
ter resource or interstate compact and 
the existing rights of any legal entity 
with respect to any water or water-re- 
lated right. Subsection (h) should and 
must be carefully and completely ob- 
served in the formulation of the plan and 
program under subsection 4(h) and any 
other provisions of the bill related to fish 
and wildlife protection, enhancement, or 
mitigation. 

Subsection 4(k) includes a 7-year sun- 
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set provision for the 110 percentum in- 
cremental system cost advantage for con- 
servation measures established by sec- 
tion 3(4) (D) of the bill. Congressman 
Brown of Ohio is to be commended for 
adding this important provision to the 
bill to insure that the current zeal for 
conservation measures, which has reach- 
ed almost mandatory status in some sec- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest region, 
does not become a continuously domi- 
nant concept in electric power planning, 
management, and operation within the 
region unless there is a continuing ra- 
tionale and justification for a compara- 
tive advantage as established in section 
3(4) (D). 

Additionally, subsection 4(k) will pro- 
vide a statutory review of the impact 
effectiveness and ramifications of the 110 
per centum advantage in the first 5 years 
of the bill’s implementation. While I cer- 
tainly support responsible energy con- 
servation measures as part of our power 
planning mix of initiatives, I have con- 
cluded that the statutory 110 per centum 
advantage is ill founded and probably 
unworkable. 

Additionally, I am seriously concerned 
that the full economic growth impacts 
of the provision for the region will be 
very negative. Consequently, it should be 
clear that the review and sunset provi- 
sions in subsection (k) should be imple- 
mented very seriously with an eye to 
removing the statutory advantage as 
soon as possible. I would hope that the 
Administrator and the regional council 
will make every effort as soon as possible 
to complete such a review and to utilize 
the authorities contained in subsection 
(k) to actively remove that advantage 
in the cost benefit analyses under this 
bill. 

Subsection 4(b) includes the so-called 
safety net provisions which would re- 
sult in establishing the regional council 
as a Federal agency in the event that the 
council is not initially triggered by re- 
quired State action or a Federal court 
holds in a final determination the coun- 
cil, or any substantial function or respon- 
sibility of the council, to be unlawful or 
the plan and program to be ineffective. 
This safety net provision was added by 
the House to deal with the remote possi- 
bility that a legal challenge to this act 
would reach any of those results. It is 
important to emphasize that while the 
Senate is accepting the safety net provi- 
sion, it is with the clear understanding 
that a Federal court would have to de- 
clare the council or its major functions 
under this bill to be unlawful before these 
provisions would be triggered. 


Certainly, a mere holding of a single 
function under this bill to be unlawful 
should be considered to be de minimis 
and would not be considered as a “sub- 
stantial function or responsibility.” It 
is the clear and overwhelming intent of 
the Congress in this bill that the regional 
council proceed in accordance with the 
establishment and operation as provided 
in section 4 and not as a Federal agency 
with council members ultimately ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Pacific 
Northwest region does not need and can- 
didly will not suffer lightly a federally 
imposed regional planning process with 
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apparent input from Washington acting 
as a Federal agency. 

While the safety net provision gives 
some security of a continued operation 
in the event of a court action, there 
should be no interpretation of the pro- 
vision which leads to that result unless 
there is a necessary complete unravel- 
ing of the congressionally mandated 
institutional mechanism incorporated in 
the regional council. 

One of the unique tenets of this bill 
is the regional planning council, which 
has become more clearly defined as de- 
bate has progressed through both bod- 
ies of Congress. What emerged was an 
eight-member council consisting of two 
members from each of the four North- 
west States, and appointed, applicable 
to State law, by the respective Gover- 
nors. The concept of State appointments 
to the council, which will control and 
guide the Bonnevills Power Adminis- 
tration, assures each State's voice in 
regional decisionmaking will be heard. 
This concept has survived extensive 
scrutiny as to its constitutionality, and 
to that point, I would like to refer to a 
statement made in the House by the 
gentleman from Washington, Mr. FOLEY. 

The Senate-passed S. 885 establishing a 
council with four out of five State-appointed 
members which would develop a regional 
plan to guide BPA’s authority under the 
bill. The Justice Department later reviewed 
the Senate bill and found a possible prob- 
lem in the State appointment scheme. Pend- 
ing the outcome of more detailed legal re- 
search on the problem, a federally appointed 
council was then proposed to and adopted 
by the House Commerce Committee. Federal 
appointment clearly preserved the council’s 
substantive role without raising doubts 
about offending the appointments clause 
of the Constitution. When the research in- 
dicated that the appointments clause was 
not applicable to cooperative State-Federal 
schemes such as the present council, the 
region united behind a State-appointed 
council, which would be formed pursuant 
to an interstate agreement with the consent 
of the Congress. 

This revised council scheme was included 
in the Interior Committee bill and is re- 
tained in the reconciled bill before the 
House. The bill, as I have noted, also pro- 
vides for a federally appointed ("safety net’) 
council to be formed if the States do not 
act to form the council, or in the event the 
scheme is found to be unconstitutional. 

Basically, three legal principles bear on 
this issue: 


First. The purpose of the Appointments 
Clause is to further the separation of powers 
and functions of branches of the Federal 
Government, as the most recent case on the 
subject makes clear. See Buckley v. Valeo, 
424 U.S. 1 at 120-25 (1976). None of the 
many cases in which the appointments 
clause has been an issue has involved a 
State-Federal separation of powers issues. 
(By contrast, S. 885 involves both Federal 
and State authorities and presents no sep- 
aration of functions issues.) 

Second. Under the commerce clause, Con- 
gress has broad latitude to share authority 
with the States in a variety of ways (Clean 
Air Act); or to permit extensive State con- 
trol. (See, e.g., California v. U.S. 438 U.S. 645 
(1978). (California Water Board may pre- 
scribe controls for Federal project as condi- 
tion of required State permit, or may refuse 
permit.) 


Third. Congress may specifically authorize 
interstate agreements which would other- 
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wise encroach on Federal authority. United 
States Steel v. Multi-State Tax Commission, 
434 U.S. 452 (1978). 

In summary, the S. 885 council is constitu- 
tional because the electric power area is one 
in which Congress may share authority with 
the States. However, council members must 
be appointed and act pursuant to State au- 
thority, as the bill provides, for the scheme 
to be effective. 


In addition, the legislative history of 
S. 885 compels explanation of some addi- 
tional points relating to the relation- 
ships between the Northwest utilities 
and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

Specifically, one of the purposes of this 
legislation is to solve the wholesale, to 
set forth a fair allocation of the benefits 
of the Northwest’s Federal hydroelectric 
system to all people in the region without 
regard for the nature of the utility that 
serves them. The bill will preserve the 
traditional roles, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of the region’s public and private 
utilities, State and local governments, 
and utility commissions. 

Neither the council nor the Bonneville 
Power Administration should supplant 
or duplicate what the utilities are cap- 
able of doing in the Northwest. The bill 
will develop a regulatory and political 
environment in which the utilities can 
plan conservation and generating re- 
sources and then implement those plans. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
and the council are charged with the 
vital responsibility of fostering a firm 
consensus on the level of and kinds of 
resources that are necessary and accept- 
able in the Pacific Northwest. The next 
decade will be one of power shortages. 
Effective conservation programs should 
be put into place quickly to reduce ex- 
pected demand. 

Further, the costs and burdens of the 
shortage, which results from changing 
regulatory and political requirements 
and not from the actions of any particu- 
lar utility or class of utilities, should be 
distributed fairly across all of the re- 
gion’s ratepayers. The bill is designed to 
prevent unnecessary bureaucracy, reg- 
ulation, and redtape. 

This means that the council and the 
BPA should use utility company and 
other experts in the Northwest, rather 
than creating a staff which will rein- 
vent the wheel. The council should re- 
view and evaluate proposals for the re- 
gional plan made by the parties rather 
than trying to impose its own schemes 
on the region. The plan itself is con- 
templated to be broad in scope, not mak- 
ing specific resource choice and site 
decisions. 

Pages 46 and 47 of the report of the 
House Interior Committee clearly ex- 
plains the need to distinguish between 
energy and peaking resources so that 
only the firm energy produced in the 
peaking use of a resource is committed 
to loan under section 5(b) (1) (a). 

The provisions of section 5(a) (6) re- 
garding restrictions made in the event 
of insufficiency are subject to the follow- 
ing stipulations: First, the independ- 
ently owned utilities are not to be re- 
stricted to a level below that which they 
sell to or exchange with BPA: second, 
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reasonable notice—not less than 5 
years—must be made in advance of re- 
striction; and, third, notice of restriction 
cannot be given until there has been a 
reasonable period of experience under 
the bill. > 

The fact that public body, cooperative, 
and Federal agency customers may not 
be made subject to restriction in the 
event of insufficiency until such time as 
their combined loads equal or exceed the 
capability of the Federal base system re- 
sources should not obscure the fact that, 
in order to avoid insufficiency, BPA will 
need to acquire from or on behalf of such 
customers sufficient resources to meet the 
load growth of such customers occurring 
after passage of this act. The bill will not 
work if these customers fail to provide 
sufficient resources to meet their own 
load growth. 

Subject to the exclusions in section 5 
(c) (7), the average system cost method- 
ology worked out by the Bonneville Power 
Administration should pay the full cost 
of power exchanged to the BPA, so that 
customers of independently owned utili- 
ties will not be forced to shoulder an 
extra financial burden. 

Under the provisions of section 5(g) 
(1), the Bonneville Power Administration 
must negotiate contracts with the 
parties; that is, BPA cannot promulgate 
terms and conditions on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. Further, BPA is to offer the 
same kind of contract to public and pri- 
vate utilities. There is no discrimination 
on such matters of acquisition of capa- 
bility versus output. In regard to acquisi- 
tion, the cross-examination procedures 
under section 6(c)(1) should be limited 
to issues-of-fact material to the decision 
about which there is a genuine and sub- 
stantial controversy. 


Independently owned utilities and di- 
rect service industries are entitled to 
billing credits on the same basis as public 
agencies without regard to the fact that 
the Bonneville Power Administration will 
be the debtor in initial years before they 
buy resources from BPA in an amount 
that offsets what BPA owes under the 
exchange. In short, the net billing credits 
should be netted against payments under 
section 5(c) before netting BPA obliga- 
tions against IOU or DSI obligations. 


In regards to the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act: First, BPA and the 
SEC should not both be required to hold 
hearings and go through formal proceed- 
ings. Where BPA holds a hearing, for 
example under section 6(c), the SEC is 
not also required to hold a hearing to de- 
termine if an exemption under the act is 
justified. Second. The SEC was retained, 
despite its objections, in order to lend its 
expertise in preventing the occurrence of 
the kinds of abuses that gave rise to the 
Holding Company Act. Consequently, the 
SEC is expected to review only the same 
kinds of contracts that it would be ex- 
pected to review under PUHCA. It is not 
supposed to be retained in new areas, 
for example power contracts. The SEC 
expertise with regard to the relationships 
between companies does not extend to 


the nuts and bolts of power issues and 
operations. 
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I would now like to address some addi- 
tional facets of the Governor-appointed 
council that is established by this bill, as 
it is one of the key cogs to the work- 
ability of this legislation. Section 4(a) (2) 
which sets for the State laws relating to 
the council guarantees the independence 
of State action relating to functions per- 
formed by the State. The State laws, 
therefore, are independent of each other, 
that is they do not have to be identical, 
and in fact, probably will not be iden- 
tical. 

The council will be established under 
the provisions of section 4(a)(2)(B), 
when six initial members have been ap- 
pointed, without regard to which States 
are represented by those six appointees. 
Likewise, the 6-month extension pro- 
cedures set forth in this provision can be 
requested by any two Governors, without 
regard to their respective States, or the 
progress they have made with regard to 
their council appointments. 

The council itself can interpret the 
uniform Federal “good government” pro- 
visions under section 4(a) (4) with dis- 
cretion. In other words, the provisions 
are flexible, and can be tailored to the 
particular council structure as the coun- 
cil sees it. The council also has great 
discretion over the plan itself. The courts 
in reviewing the development of the plan 
are not intended to second guess the ac- 
tions of the council. The elements of the 
plan can be done piecemeal, with sepa- 
rate rulemaking procedures for each if 
the council deems that action appropri- 
ate. 

Finally, in regard to the conservation 
standards established by the council, 
practicality and reasonableness are 
among the considerations in the forma- 
tion of the standards, and the enforce- 
ment measures envisioned by the bill do 
not include unfettered police powers. 
Those enforcement procedures developed 
by the council are limited to practical 
and cooperative efforts between the PBA 
and the States and political subdivisions, 
customers, and the public. 

I would also like to correct an error 
which was printed in the Senate report 
on S. 885 regarding direct service in- 
dustry reserves. These reserves, discussed 
in section 5(d), are described accurately, 
and in some detail, in the House Interior 
Committee report and I direct attention 
to that report for its description of the 
reserves. 

Mr. President, the bill before us today 
represents a hallmark of legislative ini- 
tiative and action for my State and my 
region of the country in seeking to deal 
effectively and realistically with the ser- 
ious power problems which face us in 
the years and decades ahead. It is the 
result of literally thousands of man- 
hours of work by all of the interest groups 
within the region, the Administrator and 
staff of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, and the Northwest delegation in 
Congress. 

I shall attempt to thank all of those 
who have been so instrumental in the 
accomplishment which this bill repre- 
sents. But I do wish to thank my col- 
leagues and friends here in the Senate 
from the Pacific Northwest. 
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I also wish to acknowledge the impor- 
tant leadership and support provided by 
the committee's staff director, Dan Drey- 
fus. I also want to express my particu- 
lar gratitude for the help of Congress- 
man STEVEN Symms of Idaho and the 
staff supporting him, Bill Fay and Gary 
Ellsworth, and Chuck Trabandt of the 
Senate Energy Committee, as well as the 
rest of the House Members and staff who 
were instrumental in bringing the bill to 
the Senate today. I look forward to work- 
ing with all of these individuals and 
many interest groups in the region in 
the years ahead in attempting to make 
the promise of this bill into a positive 
reality for our cherished Pacific North- 
west region. 

Thank you, Mr. President, 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I would 
like to engage the chairman of the Ener- 
gy Committee, which fashioned S. 885 
originally, in a brief colloquy to establish 
the Senate’s understanding of certain 
provisions in the House amendment for 
purposes of legislative history. Subsec- 
tion 10(i) of the House amendment 
states that nothing in this act shall be 
construed to affect the validity of any 
existing licenses, permits, or certificates 
issued by any Federal agency pursuant 
to any other Federal law. 

Would the Senator agree that this sub- 
section will insure that nothing in this act 
can or shall be construed to require any 
Federal agency to modify the terms or 
conditions of any valid existing Federal 
license, permit, or certificate? 

Mr. JACKSON. I agree completely 
and, in fact, no Federal agency shall 
have any express or implied authority 
under this act or in any connection be- 
tween this act and any other law to make 
any such modification of a valid exist- 
ing Federal license, permits or certificate. 

Mr. McCLURE. Would the Senator 
agree that, as a result, a Federal agency 
cannot cite any provision of this bill as 
the legal basis for proposing or imposing 
such a modification in any pending pro- 
ceedings or any future proceedings re- 
lating to such existing licenses, permits, 
or certificates? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, I agree com- 
pletely. For example, the legal effect of 
this savings clause would be to prevent 
any effort under paragraph 4(h) (11) of 
the bill to impose such modifications in 
the regulation of non-Federal parties, 
specifically including regulation by the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
under the Federal Power Act and any 
other laws applicable to the operation of 
non-Federal hydroelectric projects or 
other related facilities. 

Mr. McCLURE. Would the Senator 
also agree consequently that no Federal 
agency may use any authorities in this 
bill to affect or modify the terms and 
conditions of such licenses, permits or 
certificates nor to affect any existing 
water rights, power rights, or other con- 
tract rights which may exist under such 
terms and conditions? 


Mr. JACKSON. Again, I agree com- 


pletely with that conclusion as a matter 
of law under this bill. 


Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 
Subsection 6(k) requires the adminis- 
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trator to insure that any benefits under 
section 6 “are distributed equitably 
throughout the region.” Would you agree 
that this concept of equitable distribu- 
tion throughout the region would not 
only include the concept of geographic 
equity—as among various geographic 
locations or areas of the region—but also 
the concept of equity between classes of 
customers under the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I agree that both geographic 
equity and equity between classes of cus- 
tomers is intended to be incorporated 
fully in subsection 6(k). 

Mr. McCLURE. Would the Senator 
also agree that the individual subsec- 
tions of section 6 and the benefits in- 
cluded in such subsections all are subject 
to this express direction to the adminis- 
trator to insure such equitable distribu- 
tion, so that the administrator must ex- 
ercise his authority under each such sub- 
section in a discretionary manner con- 
sistent with and satisfying subsection 6 
(k). 

Mr. JACKSON. I do agree, and cer- 
tainly every authority in section 6 in- 
volving a benefit must be exercised in a 
discretionary manner which is consist- 
ent with and satisfies the mandatory 
requirement in subsection 6(k). 

Mr. McCLURE. The bill was amended 
on the House floor to insert the words 
“power generating” before the word “fa- 
cilities” in subsection 2(6). Would the 
Senator agree that the resulting provi- 
sion now insures that this bill and its 
many provisions related to facilities and 
fish and wildlife mitigation will exclu- 
sively deal with the Federal Columbia 
River Power Systems, as defined, and 


other power generating facilities on the 
river and its tributaries? 


Mr. JACKSON. I agree completely and 
consequently it is clear that all this bill 
addresses in its provisions are power 
generating facilities and no provision or 
authority under the bill can be con- 
strued to cover any other facility or 
structure in the region. 


Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator. 
Finally, subsection 10(h) is a savings 
clause which preserves and protects all 
water and water-related rights under 
the bill. Would the Senator agree that 
subsection 10(h) is of overriding legal 
significance in the context of the fish 
and wildlife provisions of the bill, such 
that in the event of any legal ambiguity 
or conflict between subsection 10(h) 
and such provisions, subsection 10(h) 
will control the legal result? 


Mr. JACKSON. Again, I agree com- 
pletely with the Senator. I believe it is 
the full intent of the Senate that the 
subsection 10(h) savings clause for water 
and water-related rights shall be legally 
controlling over all other provisions in 
this bill, and consequently there should 
be strict observance of the subsection 
in the formulation of the plan and pro- 
gram under subsection 4(h) and the 
implementation generally of this bill. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the Senator 
for this colloquy, and I again commend 
him for his strong leadership in fashion- 
ing the bill finally before us. I am con- 
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vinced that the colloquy will better in- 
sure predictable and responsible inter- 
pretation and implementation of the 
bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to congratulate all of the parties 
that have worked so hard to make this 
legislation a reality. Members of the 
House and Senate, and other elected offi- 
cials, congressional staff, and represent- 
atives of governmental agencies, pub- 
licly owned utilities, and public interest 
groups have all worked countless hours 
on this bill. I believe that this legisla- 
tion bas been improved over the last 4 
years as a result of this process. 

This bill establishes a framework for 
energy planning in the Pacific North- 
west; it sets up a regional financing 
mechanism that gives highest priority to 
conservation and renewable resources; 
and it is designed to keep the costs that 
consumers pay for electricity as low as 
possible. 

Mr. President, the Bonneville Project 
Act of 1937 has served the people of the 
Pacific Northwest well. The Federal dams 
and electrical transmission system have 
provided low-cost power for the homes 
and factories in our region. The Federal 
irrigation systems have helped the region 
bloom. I am very proud of my support 
over the years for these Federal invest- 
ments. 

Now it is time for new legislation, to 
meet the electrical energy needs of the 
Pacific Northwest for the rest of this 
century. This bill lays the foundation 
and provides the structure. But it will 
be up to all of the people who worked 
on this legislation to make sure that it 
holds together. The implementation of 
the bill will require continued coopera- 
tion, innovation, and perspiration. 

Again, I want to congratulate all of 
the people who made this important leg- 
islation possible. The chairman of the 
Energy and Natural Resources Commit- 
tee, my colleague from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), deserves special recognition 
for his leadership and his patience. He 
has been able to craft a workable com- 
promise that meets the concerns of the 
people of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to pass 
this legislation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments to S. 885. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT 
OF 1980 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on S. 1411. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 
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SAFE DRINKING WATER ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works be discharged from further 
consideration of H.R. 8117 and that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8117) to amend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, H.R. 
8117 makes some urgently needed tech- 
nical amendments in the Safe Drinking 
Water Act. These amendments change 
none of the basic and major aspects of 
this important act but will allow neces- 
Sary flexibility in its administration so 
that those goals may eventually be met. 

The first section will extend the au- 
thority of States to exempt temporarily 
from interim drinking water regulations 
those public water supply systems that 
may be encountering difficulty in achiey- 
ing compliance with existing timetables. 
This will be especially important for 
smaller systems that must undergo more 
far reaching changes if these standards 
are to be met. 


Section 2 deals with underground in- 
jection involved in the recovery and pro- 
duction of oil and gas. The administra- 
tion has established minimum require- 
ments for the control of such procedures 
and a State may assume enforcement 
responsibility by demonstrating it has in 
place a control program that satisfies 
these requirements. The amendment here 
would allow States which have already in 
place control programs of this sort to 
demonstrate that capability without 
having to meet all of the specific regu- 
lations that have been proposed. This al- 
ternative demonstration will insure an 
equal degree of protection but will not 
place a further level of administrative 
burden on States. Furthermore, there 
must still be public hearing and comment 
before the Administrator may accept 
such an alternative proposal. 


Section 3 removes the underground 
storage of natural gas from the statutory 
definition of underground injection. It 
has already been determined that such 
storage does not present a threat to safe 
drinking water, but despite these find- 
ings, the possibility of regulation yet ex- 
ists. This section prevents unnecessary 
further demand in this area from being 
placed on a portion of industry that does 
not ultimately enter the field of cir- 
cumstances which the act intends to 
address. 


Given the nature of these technical 
amendments, Mr. President, and the fact 
that unless we move to adopt them a 
great deal of needless administrative 
complication may ensue, I encourage 
Senators to join with me in seeking pas- 
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sage of H.R. 8117 so that these minor, 
yet valuable, changes may take effect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I join 
my able colleague from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick) in supporting the passage 
of this legislation to amend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act. 

H.R. 8117 was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works on September 24 of this year. It 
will primarily extend the length of time 
in which States can exempt certain 
drinking water systems from the ap- 
proaching January 1, 1981, deadline for 
compliance with the interim national 
primary drinking water regulations. 

Over the past year, I have been made 
acutely aware of the problems that many 
systems, particularly those in small com- 
munities, have had in trying to reach 
this deadline. I have heard my colleagues 
from Iowa, Illinois, South Carolina, and 
other States tell me many water systems, 
especially the ones in small communities, 
desperately need additional time to ac- 
complish the goals set forth by the Fed- 
eral standards. West Virginia communi- 
ties also need a delay in the deadline. 

Many small communities are making 
good progress. But also, in order for the 
real intent of the law to be attained, 
additional time is necessary for those 
who are still seeking the resources to up- 
grade their systems. The measure before 
us would enable the States to grant ex- 
emptions on a case-by-case basis until 
January 1, 1984. 

A second significant provision of this 
measure would exempt natural gas stor- 
age wells from the statutory definition 
of underground injection. There is no 
evidence at this time that underground 
natural gas storage poses a hazard to 
underground sources of drinking water. 
This section of the bill will effectively 
delete the practice of storing natural gas 
from the underground injection control 
program regulations. 

A third provision of the legislation 
facilitates State underground injection 
control programs for oil and gas opera- 
tions. Under present law, State programs 
must satisfy Environmental Protection 
Agency regulations before they can as- 
sume primary enforcement responsibil- 
ity. This portion of the bill would grant 
the States this primary authority, pro- 
vided they can show that their programs 
satisfy the requirements established by 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. 

We have evolved a reasonable compro- 
mise to many bills that have been intro- 
duced this session. This bill addresses 
several important issues in a sensible 
fashion. I endorse it with my vote today. 
© Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8117, a bill to amend 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. That act 
has created a number of problems in my 
State of New Mexico and this bill will 
resolve many of those problems. Spe- 
cifically, I would like to address two sec- 
tions of the bill. 


The Safe Drinking Water Act requires 
that the Environmental Protection 
Agency propose regulations for the State 
underground injection control program 
within 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of that law. The regulations would 
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cover all types of injection wells from 
industrial and nuclear disposal wells, oil 
and gas injection wells, solution mining 
wells or any hole in the ground designed 
for the purpose of injecting water or 
other fluids below the surface. 

Since this section was passed into law, 
EPA has proposed and reproposed regu- 
lations, and in each case, the proposals 
have been almost universally disliked by 
the State who will enforce those regula- 
tions. 

For example, in my State of New 
Mexico, the State oil conservation di- 
vision presently regulates approximately 
3,500 injection wells related to oil and 
gas activities in the State. These include 
injection wells in secondary recovery 
projects and approximately 250 salt 
water disposal wells. Almost 80 percent 
of the State’s oil production is directly 
related to the continued use of these in- 
jection wells, consequently, EPA’s regu- 
lations are of vital concern, and un- 
necessary regulations imposed on an 
already effective State program could be 
a step backward, not a step forward. 

In New Mexico the first salt water 
disposal well was approved in 1951. The 
oil conservation division has continued 
to work to develop a program which it 
believes adequately protects under- 
ground sources of drinking water while 
continuing to permit the maximum de- 
gree of oil and gas production at a 
minimum cost to taxpayers. Since that 
first well was approved in 1951, there has 
only been one case brought before the 
Commission where contamination of a 
fresh water zone was alleged. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion has prepared a brief study of the 
harmful effects of oil and gas operations 
on underground sources of drinking 
water in the States of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
and has failed to find any widespread 
contamination. While the study is by 
no means a comprehensive look at the 
issue, it is presently the only information 
of this kind available, as EPA has not 
as yet conducted such a study. 

The imposition of a rigid national pat- 
tern on States which possess varying 
regulatory systems, varying geology, and 
varying ages of wells, could prove un- 
workable. The Safe Drinking Water Act 
requires that EPA not unnecessarily 
interfere with existing State programs, 
but it is my belief that the issuance of 
these underground injection control 
regulations could undermine the re- 
sponsible programs of many States. 

H.R. 8117 will give EPA the discretion 
to approve State plans, without subject- 
ing those States to regulations prepared 
under the Safe Drinking Water Act, if 
the State program adequately protects 
underground water supplies. It is my be- 
lief that this is a fair and equitable solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The bill also addresses the problem 
of communities that have not been able 
to meet interim primary drinking stand- 
ards. Specifically, it extends the State 
exemption authority for compliance with 
interim standards from January 1, 1981 
until January 1, 1984. 


Mr. President, this amendment will 
greatly assist many small communities 
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in my State of New Mexico, as well as 
small communities all over this country. 
States should have the ability to continue 
to exempt systems from compliance with 
interim regulations until final standards 
are issued. This amendment will serve 
that need. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge im- 
mediate acceptance of H.R. 8117.0 
@® Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
bill is the House passed version of S. 
3046, which I was pleased to cosponsor 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois, Mr. Percy. The need for this 
legislation is manifest. 

Unless this legislation is passed this 
session, Mr. President, some 69 water 
systems in my State of South Carolina 
will be out of compliance with Safe 
Drinking Water Act standards as of 
January 1. To keep from being out of 
compliance, these systems would have 
to undergo an extremely costly modifica- 
tion process to remove fluorides from the 
water. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has not yet completed the necessary 
studies from which to establish appropri- 
ate fluoride level standards, and until 
this is done, I feel that it would be pre- 
mature to set exacting standards. I hope 
that prompt action can be taken today, 
Mr. President, so that hundreds of com- 
munities in South Carolina and other 
States will not have to undertake sub- 
stantial modifications of their water sys- 
tems which may ultimately prove to have 
been unnecessary.® 
@ Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend Sena- 
tor RANDOLPH, chairman of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, and 
Senator STAFFORD, the ranking minority 
member, for their expeditious considera- 
tion of H.R. 8117, amendments to the 
Safe Drinking Water Act. This legisla- 
tion is a compromise version of legisla- 
tion I introduced along with Senator 
STEVENSON, Senator THURMOND, and Sen- 
ator HOLLINGs. 

H.R. 8117 extends the period of au- 
thority for States to issue exemptions to 
Environmental Protection Agency Safe 
Drinking Water Standards. This author- 
ity expires on January 1, 1981—less than 
2 months from now—and communities 
across the country would have been 
forced to make major investments in 
equipment if this legislation was not en- 
acted before the close of this session of 
Congress. Illinois EPA officials estimate 
that it will cost $275 million, excluding 
annual operating expenses, to comply 
with the U.S. EPA standards in Illinois 
alone. Some small Illinois water systems 
would have been forced to increase water 
rates for the average family by as much 
as $88 a month. 


I do not oppose the concept underlying 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. Indeed, I 
fully support maintaining drinking water 
with a margin of safety. My concern is 
that EPA has failed to issue standards 
in a timely fashion, despite Congress 
mandating that such standards be issued 
by 1978. Water systems should not be 
forced to spend millions of dollars on 
expensive equipment to comply with in- 
terim standards, when revised standards, 
which may require different equipment, 
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are to be issued soon. The EPA standards 
may be too low, or they may be too high, 
but EPA should establish revised stand- 
ards before requiring local communities 
to spend large sums for compliance. 
Such expenditures on equipment of un- 
known benefit reduce the funds available 
for expenditures of known benefit. 

H.R. 8117 extends the State exemp- 
tion authority until January 1, 1984. 
Under the legislation I had originally 
proposed, the exemption authority would 
be extended until January 1, 1988. I view 
this provision in H.R. 8117 as an ac- 
ceptable compromise and am pleased 
that it will become law before the end 
of this year. I deeply appreciate the swift 
consideration of this legislation by the 
committee and I thank these Senators 
involved.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8117) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT OF 
1980 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I yield to 
Senator DANFORTH, the ranking minority 
member on the subcommittee. I want to 
express my appreciation to him for his 
work and the work of his staff in hold- 
ing hearings and for all of his efforts 
in the markup in regard to the paperwork 
bill. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I re- 
ciprocate the kind comments made by the 
Senator from Florida. He has done a lot 
of work on this bill which I believe is 
going to have some significant effect on 
reducing the burdenof the Federal 
paperwork on the American people. 

Mr. President, I support S. 1411, the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980. I was 
pleased to join Senator CHILES and 
Senator BENTSEN as an original cosponsor 
of this bill. Among my Republican col- 
leagues who support this legislation, I am 
pleased to count Senator DOLE, Senator 
Lucar, Senator Percy, Senator ROTH, 
Senator Garn, Senator COCHRAN, and 
Senator HEINZ as cosponsors. The push 
to enact this legislation is truly a bi- 
partisan effort. 

Mr. President, the need for this legisla- 
tion is clear. Congress, with its propen- 
sity to enact new programs every year 
and the regulatory bureaucracy, with its 
propensity to regulate, have created de- 
mands for information that have cost the 
American people dearly. Back in the days 
when a prime money rate of 12 percent 
would have shocked the conscience, the 
Federal Paperwork Commission esti- 
mated that it cost $100 billion a year to 
fill out and process Federal paperwork— 
$500 for every man, woman, and child in 
this country I can only guess at the cost 
of Federal paperwork today, but it is a 
sure bet the cost has gone up. 

In real terms, the cost of Government 
paperwork is a direct assault on Amer- 
ican productivity, a hidden tax. The 
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time and money spent in the effort to 
comply with Government paperwork re- 
quests is time and money unavailable for 
other, more productive purposes. The 
dollars businesses spend on Government 
paperwork are dollars unavailable for 
research and development. The dollars 
hospitals spend on Government paper- 
work are dollars unavailable for im- 
proved health care services and medical 
research. The dollars State and local 
governments spend on Government 
paperwork are dollars unavailable for 
social services or—for that matter— 
dollars that could be turned back to the 
people in reduced taxes. But the time ex- 
pended in complying with Government 
paperwork takes its toll in other ways as 
well. As small business counselor Dawn 
Larmer told me in hearings I chaired 
last year in St. Louis: 

The main point is the drain on the busi- 
nessman’s time and energy. It’s totally ir- 
replaceable. Because his business is small, my 
client is personally involved in every audit, 
every report, every piece of paperwork. He’s 
being unfairly burdened by every level of 
government, His entrepreneur's zeal just has 
to be zapped by that. 


Businessman Charlie Roland’s testi- 
mony was somewhat more blunt: 


Once a year we have a voluminous paper 
that comes in from-the Commerce Depart- 
ment. On the bottom of it, it says, “If you 
don't fill it out, you're going to get fined x 
number of dollars and maybe spend some 
time in jail.” That’s a horrendous thing to 
impose upon a businessman. I'd just frankly 
like to tell them to go hell. 


This cost—the demoralization, frustra- 
tion, aggravation, exasperation and de- 
spair that the American people feel when 
they confront Government paperwork— 
should not be discounted. It is real. And 
it affects more than the American busi- 
ness community. In those St. Louis hear- 
ings, Margaret Stroup, then director of 
the St. Louis County Department of Hu- 
man Services, testified to what she de- 
scribed as the “hidden cost” of Govern- 
ment paperwork: 


The last thing I'd like to mention, I didn’t 
hear today, and I'd like you to think about, 
and that is, that I'm seeing another hidden 
cost in all of this. The people who are deal- 
ing in human services programs for the most 
part, went into the business because they 
cared, because they're concerned citizens, 
sensitive individuals who wanted to do some- 
thing for their fellow man. They knew they 
weren't going to get much money in the 
program, so they had to have other motiva- 
tions for going in. What happens, as they 
work their way through the system, is that 
slowly, I see an eroding of morale and moti- 
vation. I see them getting more concerned 
about filling in the forms properly, rather 
than making sure that South County’s Mrs. 
Jones gets her house rehabilitated. And there 
are employee reviews, and their whole life 
then becomes centered around the ability to 
cope with this ream of paperwork that they 
must deal with daily. And any thoughts that 
they had early about going in to get help Mr. 
Jones, a senior citizen, get a rehabilitated 
house, get lost in making sure that Mrs. 
Jones’ contractors fulfill all of the Davis- 
Bacon, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. And 
after a while, there builds up a little bit of 
scar tissue and callousness with Mrs. Jones 
because of the paperwork has to be done. 
Now, that’s not what the Department of Hu- 
man Resources want to be about. And, any 
change in the regulations and the forms, so 
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that we could be back to serving people, 
would be very much appreciated. 


Time and time and time again this 
message was brought home in those St. 
Louis hearings—and I would daresay it 
is a message that is repeated every day in 
my mail. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act is no 
panacea, but it does represent a serious, 
hardheaded attempt at controlling Gov- 
ernment paperwork. A hefty document in 
its own right, it can be boiled down to 
three main points: 

First, it proposes to consolidate con- 
trol over Federal Government paperwork 
in one central office located with the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget. Right 
now, the executive branch agencies are 
accountable to the OMB, the independ- 
ent agencies are accountable to the 
General Accounting Office, and the IRS 
and the banking regulatory agencies are 
accountable to nobody. This bill proposes 
to put an end to that crazyquilt scheme. 
For the first time ever—with limited ex- 
ceptions necessary to Federal law en- 
forcement efforts and national security— 
every Federal agency except one is going 
to have to submit its significant paper- 
work requests to the OMB for clearance. 
Of all Federal agencies, only the Federal 
Election Commission is totally exempt; 
its paperwork requests are cleared by the 
Congress itself. Because of concerns 
raised by the Department of Defense, 
Government-owned contractor operated 
laboratories engaged in research and 
production activities for national defense 
are specifically exempt from the defini- 
tion of “agency”, and hence, from the 
reach of this bill. They are not Federal 
agencies, however, as that term is gen- 
erally understood. 

Second, the bill proposes to subject 
each significant Government paperwork 
request to a tough. but commonsense, 
test. Is it necessary? By this we mean, is 
the information sought truly needed to 
achieve the agency’s objectives? And 
even if it is—is the information available 
from other sources within the Federal 
Government? And even if these tests are 
met, can the information be obtained in 
a less burdensome manner? And eyen if 
the information is needed—and other- 
wise unavailable—and the information 
request is written or structured so as to 
minimize the burden on the respondent, 
will the information have practical util- 
ity for the agency? Can the agency use 
it once it gets it? 

All of these ouestions must be asked 
and answered, first by the agency itself 
and then by OMB. If an agency cannot 
demonstrate that the information it 
wants is really needed, and if an agency 
cannot demonstrate that the informa- 
tion it wants is unavailable from Federal 
sources, and if an agency cannot demon- 
strate that it has taken steps to mini- 
mize the burden of the information col- 
lection request, and finally, if an agency 
cannot demonstrate its capability to use 
the information once it gets it, then the 
information request is not necessary as 
far as this bill is concerned—and it 
should be rejected. 

Third, the bill establishes a Federal 
information locator system—a central 
clearinghouse of information to enable 
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the left hand to know what the right 
hand is doing. It should not be forgotten 
that one important goai of this iegis- 
lation is to reduce the cost of Federal 
paperwork that is borne by the Fed- 
eral Government itself—a cost estimated 
by the Federal Paperwork Commission at 
$43 billion. The Federal information lo- 
cator system should enable Federal agen- 
cies to determine if the information they 
want is already available elsewhere in 
the Federal Government, thereby elimi- 
nating duplicative information requests. 
These three provisions, in my view, are 
the core of this legislation. However, for 
purposes of legislative history, I want to 
speak to a few additional questions 
which, in my view, merit discussion. 
There has been some question raised 
whether this bill is intended to reach 
information requests put out by the 
Federal Government which impose no 
duty on the recipient to respond. It is. 
Although we are chiefly concerned about 
the burden imposed on the American 
people by paperwork they have no choice 
about answering, we are also concerned 
about paperwork that can freely wind up 
in the wastebasket—and often does. 
Whether responses to a request for 
information are voluntary, required to 
obtain a benefit, or mandatory, no in- 
formation request should ever go out 
unless and until there has been a deter- 
mination that it is necessary. If it is not, 
necessary it is a waste of the taxpayer’s 
money and, as often as not, an insult 
to the recipient. A case in point was re- 
cently called to my attention by the edi- 
tor of the Dunklin (Mo.) Daily Demo- 
crat, in a recent editorial entitled “What 
Paperwork Victory?” I recommend it 
to the attention of my colleagues, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budg- 
et. And I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT PAPERWORK VICTORY? 


We confess some amusement, tinged with 
irony, at a statement released this week by 
U.S. Sen. John Danforth declaring, “Con- 
gress is one step closer to victory in the war 
against federal paperwork.” The Missouri 
lawmaker was announcing the fact that the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
is soon expected to report out the Chiles- 
Danforth bill to set controls on the “phenom- 
enal number of federal forms that flood 
out of Washington,” to use Danforth’s own 
words. 

Almost in the same mail, we received an 
example of one of those “phenomenal num- 
ber of federal forms” the Senator is refer- 
ring to. This particular one came from the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism in the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration within the 
Public Health Service which is a part of the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. Readers who may think we're joking 
about this particular federal agency should 
know that it is not only real but sending 
out information right and left, page after 
page of it, and that there really is such a 
title for an agency. By the time an employee 
of the agency identifies where and for whom 
he works, he must be exhausted. 
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This particular mailing had four separate 
parts: a cover letter, a questionnaire, an 8- 
page bulletin and an enclosed return enve- 
lope. The purpose of this particular mailing 
was to determine whether this newspaper 
wanted to continue to receive the agency's 
Information and Feature Service. To qualify 
for receipt, the newspaper was being asked 
to complete a page-long questionnaire, ask- 
ing for a variety of information ranging 
from occupation to “organization setting” 
to major areas of interest. 

We refer Sen. Danforth to this particular 
agency, whose title is too long to be repeated 
in this brief space, as one segment of the 
federal government which has yet to learn 
of the corrective forces of the Chiles-Dan- 
forth bill. 

P.S.: We decided the agency's mailings 
weren't worth the trouble of the question- 
naire. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Such stories are 
common. Let me make it clear, therefore, 
that by this legislation we intend that 
Federal agencies and OMB intensely 
scrutinize all paperwork requests of the 
public. The fact that responses to a re- 
quest for information are voluntary is 
no excuse for agency heads or OMB to 
let down their guard. Indeed it is such 
requests, as often as not, that fuel public 
suspicion—and rightfully so—about the 
waste of tax dollars. 

This brings me, then, to another aspect 
of this legislation that, in my view, 
merits special notice. Section 3504(c) (3) 
(C) of the bill states that one of the 
Director’s duties in reviewing paperwork 
requests will be to insure that they “con- 
tain a statement to inform the person 
receiving the request why the informa- 
tion is being collected (and) how it is to 
be used.” This provision was added to the 
bill at my request. It seems to me that if 
the Federal Government is going to ask 
the American people to fill out a lot of 
forms, it ought to at least have the com- 
mon decency to tell them why they are 
doing it. This does not have to be an ex- 
haustive statement—but it should be of 
sufficient length to be informative. And— 
this should go without saying—it should 
be in plain English. I expect that the 
Director of the OMB will be diligent in 
policing this requirement. In my opinion, 
fewer forms will end up in wastebaskets 
if somebody takes the time to explain to 
the people getting them why they are 
needed. In addition, in the process of 
figuring out how to explain why a form 
should be answered, more than one Fed- 
eral bureaucrat may discover that there 
really are not very good reasons—and 
abandon the effort. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that despite our intention that all Gov- 
ernment paperwork be subject to review, 
the committee placed important limita- 
tions on that review. In certain areas, 
our concern with controlling the burden 
of Government paperwork was over- 
shadowed by greater concerns. 

For example, it should be clearly un- 
derstood by everyone interested in this 
legislation that the authority of the Di- 
rector of OMB to review proposed infor- 
mation collection requests applies only to 
collections of information conducted or 
sponsored by a Federal agency. Thus, re- 
search projects funded by a grant or co- 
operative agreement are not, under ordi- 
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nary circumstances, subject to the paper- 
work controls of this act. As the commit- 
tee made clear in its report, the only cir- 
cumstances under which collections of 
information are considered to be con- 
ducted or “sponsored” by a Federal 
agency are where: 

First, the agency itself conducts the 
collection; 

Second, the agency uses a procurement 
contract to obtain information by way 
of a contractor; or 

Third, the terms and conditions of a 
grant or cooperative agreement specif- 
ically require that collections of infor- 
mation be subject to the clearance re- 
quirements of the act. 

The Federal grant system is already a 
maze of redtape and regulations for the 
hapless recipient of Federal grants. Al- 
though we are concerned that recipients 
of Federal grants use public resources 
wisely and be sensitive to the burden 
which their requests for information may 
impose, we do not believe it advisable to 
subject grant recipients to paperwork re- 
views by OMB. I might add that, to my 
knowledge, this decision by the commit- 
tee affirms current practice. 

Other reservations in the bill derive 
from the committee’s concern that, in 
our zeal to control paperwork, we not 
subvert other important governmental 
purposes. This bill is a paperwork 
bill—and its primary purpose is to 
minimize the burden of Federal pa- 
perwork on the American people. 
Where, for example, concerns were 
voiced that the bill might adversely 
affect Federal law enforcement, intel- 
ligence, or counterintelligence efforts, 
or national security or defense, the 
committee acted to limit paperwork 
reviews. Further, with respect to policy 
questions affecting the acquisition of 
telecomunications equipment, when con- 
cern was expressed that passage of this 
legislation would increase the pow- 
ers of the Administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to review 
agency acquisition policies under Public 
Law 89-306 (the Brooks Act) the com- 
mittee—at the request of the admin- 
istration—acted to expressly reject any 
such interpretation of this legislation. 
Call it what you want, this bill is a paper- 
work bill. It is concerned with informa- 
tion management. Period. Amendments 
accepted by the Senate today further 
clarify this issue. 

If this legislation is to achieve its goal 
of reducing government paperwork, how- 
ever, it is important to have the coopera- 
tion of the independent agencies. I use 
the term “cooperation” advisedly, for— 
despite the fact that we have brought the 
independent agencies back into the fold, 
subjecting them, once again to OMB re- 
view—we have given the independent 
agencies the very important power to 
void OMB directives. 

Several members of the committee, 
myself among them, did not readily em- 
brace the notion of giving independent 
agencies the power to override OMB de- 
cisions. Those of us who are troubled by 
the unaccountability of the regulatory 
bureaucracy were unhappy with the 
prospect of the override authority being 
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used to subvert the purposes of this legis- 
lation. Nonetheless, we accepted the 
override as the necessary price for 
achieving OMB review of the paperwork 
put out by independent agencies. It is 
expected by those of us who support this 
legislation that this authority will be 
viewed by the agencies as a privilege and 
not a right—a safeguard against over- 
reaching by OMB—a power of last resort 
to be used sparingly. In this regard, the 
independent agencies will be well advised 
to study the requirement set out in sec- 
tion 3507(c) that all overrides be certi- 
fied to the Director, together with an 
explanation of the reasons for the over- 
ride. Should the agencies prove incapable 
of adequate explanations for their use of 
the override, the Congress may find it 
advisable to reassess and more tightly 
define the authority—or do away with it 
altogether. 

Finally, I want to discuss section 3512 
of the bill, the “public protection” sec- 
tion. Much has been made of the rights 
this section provides persons who receive 
“bootleg” forms, forms which have not 
gone through the clearance process—but 
should have—and fail to carry an OMB 
control number. Section 3512 makes it 
clear that, after December 31, 1981, such 
information collection requests can be 
ignored by the people who get them. This 
should serve as an important deterrent 
to any thoughts agencies might have of 
cutting corners, and it is an important 
protection. 

But it is important to recognize as well 
that section 3512 acts as an important 
limitation on the ability of any person 
to challenge the legitimacy of a request 
for information by resort to the Paper- 
work Reduction Act. The reforms to be 
effected by this bill are administrative 
reforms. If enforced conscientiously they 
should achieve a significant reduction in 
Federal paperwork burdens. But it is im- 
portant to recognize that this goal is to 
be accomplished through administrative 
action. 

We are not seeking to reduce paper- 
work by creating judicial remedies for 
people who want to challenge paper- 
work requests they receive from the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, the report 
makes clear that the circumstances 
which entitle a person to ignore an in- 
formation collection request under sec- 
tion 3512—that is, the absence of a cur- 
rent control number or the absence of 
a statement to the effect that the in- 
formation collection request is not sub- 
ject to the Paperwork Reduction Act— 
are “the only circumstances under which 
a person may justify the failure to main- 
tain information for or provide infor- 
mation to any agency, when otherwise 
required, by reliance on this act.” 


Thus, as far as the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act is concerned, the process of 
determining the validity of an informa- 
tion collection request is fairly cut and 
dried. As the report states: 

If an information collection request dis- 
plays a current control number or states 
that the request is not subtect to this Act, 
it is valid for the purposes of this Act. 


Lawsuits which seek to challenge the 
necessity or burden of information col- 
lection requests cannot therefore be 
grounded on the provisions of this act. 
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Mr. President, that concludes my state- 
ment. I believe we have succeeded in 
writing legislation which holds great 
promise for reducing the burden of Fed- 
eral paperwork. I have long believed that 
one of the most important tasks facing 
any President serious about controlling 
Government paperwork is the appoint- 
ment of an OMB Director who has the 
determination and resolve to say “No” 
to paperwork demands by Federal agen- 
cies. This legislation gives the OMB Di- 
rector that power. I hope it is used well. 

Nonetheless, I caution my colleagues 
not to become so enamored of the re- 
forms promised by this legislation as to 
forget our own responsibility to control 
Federal paperwork. The job of fighting 
Government regulation and the paper- 
work it brings begins here. Whatever 
accomplishments we may achieve today, 
we have miles to go before we sleep. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I applaud 
the purpose of this legislation, which is 
to permit the Federal Government to 
function in as efficient a manner as pos- 
sible, while reducing the blizzard of 
paperwork that confronts our citizens. 
However, I have been concerned that the 
method used to accomplish this worth- 
while goal—particularly the provision 
that all agency recordkeeping require- 
ments be cleared by OMB—could be used 
to undermine substantive programs. For 
without adequate information on which 
to base its decisions, an agency cannot 
function. 

The sponsors of this legislation have 
made very clear that nothing in the bill 
in any way affects OMB's authority over 
substantive policies and programs, in- 
cluding the enforcement of the civil 
rights laws. The bill itself so states, at 
section 3518(e). I believe this is the cor- 
rect position. 

However, the line between substance 
and procedure is not always entirely 
clear. While I do not believe OMB'’s au- 
thority over any program, whether it is 
worker safety or pure food and drugs, 
should be, or is, increased by this legis- 
lation, I particularly want to say a few 
words about civil rights programs. Civil 
rights programs, unlike many of the 
other programs covered by this bill, are 
grounded in fundamental constitutional 
rights. As such, they are entitled to every 
possible protection from political inter- 
ference. 

Further, many of these programs 
simply cannot be enforced without the 
collection of data. Even if the informa- 
tion requested may seem burdensome to 
some, its collection is especially impor- 
tant in the area of civil rights. I have 
no objection to OMB reviewing infor- 
mation requests from civil rights or any 
other agencies to assure that the infor- 
mation is collected in the least burden- 
some manner consistent with the statu- 
tory purpose, and is not duplicative. But 
I will not idly stand by if it appears that 
any substantive civil rights program is 
being sacrificed. I do not believe the bill 
permits this, and that is why I can sup- 
port it. But I will be watching its im- 
plementation very carefully. 
© Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, one of 
my main concerns since coming to the 
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Senate has been the costly burden im- 
posed on American businesses and con- 
sumers by unnecessary and excessive 
Government paperwork and redtape. The 
paperwork burden threatens the very 
existence of small businesses whose own- 
ers are diverted from the necessary tasks 
of producing goods and serving cus- 
tomers. 

I urge the Senate to approve S. 1411, 
which is an important step to bring Fed- 
eral paperwork and the redtape monster 
under control. 


At present, no one in the sprawling 
Federal bureaucracy has authority to 
curb and cut back on needless paperwork 
demands. This bill marks the first official 
Government recognition that paperwork 
and redtape impose a significant cost on 
businesses and consumers and divert re- 
sources from other productive uses. 


The paperwork reduction bill we are 
voting on today is an important step at 
correcting this situation and I am pleased 
that we have made progress in providing 
the legislation that is needed to overhaul 
our paperwork procedures. 

I want to thank my colleagues, Senator 
Cuites and Senator DANFORTH, for their 
good efforts on this bill and urge imme- 
diate adoption of this measure.® 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, any 
move we make to improve the economy 
and efficiency of the Federal Government 
will be universally applauded by the 
American public. I believe that much of 
the so-called protest vote recorded on 
November 4 was not directed at any in- 
dividual, or any party, but at the pro- 
liferation of rules and regulations and 
multiplicity of forms and directives 
which are inundating the private sector. 
This paperwork blizzard is not only cost- 
ing billions of dollars, but it is increas- 
ingly invading the private lives of indi- 
viduals and impinging on their rights 
and liberties. 


We could recite horror stories of run- 
away redtape for hours and even days, 
but it would only add to the paperwork 
burden of this Recorp. I confine my 
coments to only one recent example. Last 
summer the Office of Management and 
Budget imposed complex new acounting 
rules for federally sponsored research 
carried out on university campuses. One 
of these regulations dealt with proce- 
dures by which universities must keep 
track of time and effort of their profes- 
sors, to keep track of research activities 
the Government is paying for. One ma- 
jor university estimates that this will in- 
crease the number of reports it must 
send to Washington from 3,000 to 80,000 
a year. 

Mr. President, this is important legis- 
lation which I wholeheartedly cosponsor. 
And I further commend the able Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Cures) for his lead- 
ership in this legislation. I urge my col- 
leagues to join in helping to make the 
word “bureaucracy” respectable again. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, third 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
b> no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 
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The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 1411) was passed. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(Later the following occurred:) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 6410, which is the companion paper- 
work reduction bill; that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration; that 
all after the enacting clause be stricken, 
and that in lieu thereof the Senate bill, 
S. 1411, which had passed the Senate to- 
day, be inserted; that the bill H.R. 6410 
be advanced to third reading, passed, and 
the motion to reconsider laid on the 
table, and the bill S. 1411 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is my understanding 
that what this does is to substitute the 
House bill for the bill already passed, 
and we will send the Senate version of 
that bill to conference. I think the action 
is warranted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IN SKIING 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on S. 43. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 43) entitled “An Act to promote safety 
and health in skiing and other outdoor win- 
ter recreational activities’, do pass with the 
following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

CHARTER 

SECTION 1. National Ski Patrol System, In- 
corporated, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the States of New York and Colo- 
rado is hereby recognized as such and 
granted a Federal charter. 

POWERS 

Sec. 2. National Ski Patrol System, Incor- 
porated (hereinafter referred to as the 
“corporation”) shall have only those powers 
granted to it through its bylaws and articles 
of incorporation filed in the States where it 
is incorporated. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to promote, in any and all ways, 
patriotic, scientific, educational and civic 
improvement activities, public safety in 
skiing, including, without limiting the gen- 
erality of the foregoing, the dissemination of 
information with respect thereto and the 
formation of yolunteer local patrols, con- 
sisting of competent skiers trained in the 
administration of first ald, for the purpose 
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of preventing accidents and rendering speedy 
assistance to persons sustaining accidents; 
to solicit contributions of money, services, 
and other property for, and generally to en- 
courage and assist in carrying out, the fore- 
going purposes in every way. 

SERVICE OF PROCESS 


Sec. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate purposes. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this 
Act, be as provided in the bylaws of the 
corporation. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: COMPOSITION: 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 6. The board of directors of the cor- 
poration and the responsibilities thereof 
shall be as provided in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States where 
incorporated. 

OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation and 
the election of such officers shall be the same 
as is provided for in the articles of incor- 
poration of the corporation and in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State or States where 
incorporated. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director of the corporation or 
be distributed to any such person during the 
life of this charter. Nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to prevent the pay- 
ment of reasonable compensation to officers 
of the corporation or reimbursement for 
actual necessary expenses in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 

(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
support or otherwise participate in any po- 
litical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 


(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends. 


LIABILITY 
Sec. 9. The corporation shall be Mable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS: INSPECTION 


Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of any proceeding of 
the corporation involving any of its mem- 
bers, the board of directors, or any commit- 
tee having authority under the board of 
directors. The corporation shall keep at its 
principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of all members having the right to 
vote. All books and records of such corpo- 
ration may be inspected by any member 
having the right to vote, or by any agent or 
attorney of such member, for any proper 
purpose, at any reasonable time. However, 
nothing in this section shall be construed 
to contravene any applicable State law. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 11. The first section of the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for audit of accounts of 
private corporations established under Fed- 
eral law", approved August 30, 1964 (36 
U.S.C. 1101), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(51) National Ski Patrol System, Incor- 
porated”. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the activi- 
ties of the corporation during the preceding 
calendar year. The report shall not be 
printed as a public document. 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Src. 13. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved to the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION OF “STATE” 

Sec. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall retain its 
status as an organization exempt from taxa- 
tion as provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to retain such 
status, the charter granted hereby shall 
expire. 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, Iam grati- 
fied that the National Ski Patrol System 
Recognition Act is about to become pub- 
lic law, having been fully considered and 
approved by both Houses of Congress. 
The road to reach this point has been 
long, primarily because of the special na- 
ture of Federal charters. Congress has 
rightly guarded these privileges so that 
they and the organizations which have 
earned the honor of holding one are not 
devalued. 

I share the view that charters should 
not be issued indiscriminately. While 
there are thousands of worthy organiza- 
tions which may benefit from the pres- 
tige of holding a congressional charter, 
not all of these can meet the standards 
established by the Judiciary Committees 
of the House and Senate and the intent 
of Congress implied by these guidelines. 

I do not begrudge my colleagues the 
time they have spent examining the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol System, its purposes, 
achievements, and cooperative relation- 
ships with other public service organiza- 
tions, including the U.S. Government. 
This is a necessary part of evaluation 
and I encourage similar scrutiny of sub- 
sequent petitions to Congress from oth- 
er organizations. 

I also encourage organizations seeking 
a charter to be fully prepared to show 
specifically how they meet the standards 
for Federal charters and how they plan 
to assist the public. 

I.am delighted, however, that the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol System and its 23,000 
members nationwide will be so honored 
by the 96th Congress. These men and 
women have been unselfish in their devo- 
tion to public safety both on and off the 
ski slopes. Their effectiveness in render- 
ing emergency first aid and search and 
rescue services has been well documented 
by physicians, nurses, and hospitals in 
cases of automobile accidents, drown- 
ings, heart attacks, and choking as well 
as in skiing and winter sports accidents. 
In view of this service, a charter is an 
apnropriate form of congressional recog- 
nition. 

Mr. President, there have been many 
people who have tirelessly helved in get- 
ting this measure through both Houses of 
Congress and I would like to express my 
public appreciation to them. In the Sen- 
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ate, 62 of our colleagues cosponsored S. 
43, but I would like to specifically men- 
tion Senators THURMOND, CANNON, and 
Hernz who participated in our hearing 
and to Senator Kennepy who graciously 
chaired the hearing and provided needed 
support all along the way. 

In the House, I would like to say thanks 
to Representative Jack Kemp who spon- 
sored the House companion bill, H.R. 
2279. It was a pleasure for me to work 
with him and his staff assistant, Mr. 
Michael Castine. The measure could not 
have proceeded but for the understand- 
ing and interest of the chairman of the 
Administrative Law Subcommittee, Rep- 
resentative GEORGE DANIELSON and the 
ranking minority member of both the 
subcommittee and full committee, Repre- 
sentative ROBERT McCtory. 

Their staffs assisted a great deal in 
laying the groundwork in the House for 
hearings and subcommittee and full com- 
mittee markups and for keeping me well 
informed of House progress on the bill. 
Mr. Jim Lauer and Mr. Alan Coffey de- 
serve our appreciation in this regard. 
There are many others who have had a 
hand in the passage of this bill and to 
everyone who believed in the efficacy of 
this legislation and helped to bring it to 
this point, on behalf of the National Ski 
Patrol System. I say thank you.@ 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. KENNEDY I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRFSERVA- 
TION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 1150, H.R. 5496. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5496) to amend the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill. 
@ Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this 
measure, which has been cleared on both 
sides, would reauthorize the existing na- 
tional historic preservation program and 
make a number of improvements and in- 
novations in the historic preservation 
program. I now ask unanimous consent 
that a summary of the bill’s major pro- 
visions appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

H.R. 5496 would provide for: 

Continuation of the National Regis- 
ter with national, State, and local sig- 
nificance, while properties deemed of na- 
tional significance will be designated as 
“National Historic Landmarks’’; 

Development and revision of regula- 
tions for the nomination of properties 
to the National Register that include no- 
tification, appeals, and local government 
participation; 

Uniform documentation and curatori- 
cal procedures for properties, sites, arti- 
facts, and records; 
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Revision of regulations to govern the 
State historic preservation programs re- 
quiring appointment of a State historic 
preservation officer to administer the fol- 
lowing program components: 

Comprehensive survey and inventory; 

Nomination of eligible properties to the 
National Register; 

Comprehensive statewide historic pres- 
ervation plan; 

Public information, education, and 
training concerning the Federal and 
State progranis; 

Designation of a State review board; 

Cooperation with local governments, 
Federal and State agencies, and citizens; 

Certification of qualified local govern- 
ments for increased participation; 

Matching grants-in-aid for projects 
and programs in the States and the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation; 

Education and training programs for 
public officials at all levels of govern- 
ment; 

Grants made under this act will not 
be taxable as income; 

A sum of 70 percent Federal funding 
match for survey and planning at State 
and local levels; 

A sum of 10 percent of State appor- 
tionment to be earmarked for local gov- 
ernments that are certified or working 
toward certification; 

When the appropriation exceeds $65 
million for a single year, half of the 
excess will be earmarked for certified 
local governments; and 

The sum of $150 million authorization 
through 1987, the current level of au- 
thorization. 

Federal agency responsibility to in- 
clude: 

Designation of a historic preservation 
officer in each agency; 

Recording of data in event building 
listed or eligible must be altered or de- 
stroyed; 

A higher standard will apply when a 
Federal undertaking will affect a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark; 

Data recovery requirements with rea- 
sonable costs potentially being passed 
onto licensees, permittees, or grantees; 

Lease provision with use of proceeds 
to defray preservation costs of other 
properties within the agency's jurisdic- 
tion; and 

Preservation activity reasonable costs 
mav be assumed by the agency or passed 
on to licensees or permittees. 

The Department of the Interior may 
accept donations and bequests of money 
and personal property for the purposes 
of the program as well as easements; 

Exemption from the Freedom of In- 
formation Act; 

Reimbursement of private attorneys’ 
fees in civil action brought in any U.S. 
district court as the court deems reason- 
able; 

A loan insurance program for National 
Register properties; 

Recognition of the National Museum 
of the Building Arts; 

Report on intangible cultural re- 
sources within 2 years in cooperation 
with the American Folklife Center; 

The council, in cooperation with 
Treasury, shall submit a report on Fed- 
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eral tax laws and a loan guarantee pro- 
gram within 1 year of enactment. 

There were many people and organi- 
zations who have helped make this bill 
possible. Rather than recite them all at 
this point, I would like to refer to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 17, 
1980 on pages 29826-29828, and add 
the deep gratitude of the Senate for 
their help. 

Mr. President, I move the passage of 
H.R. 5496.0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5496) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the yote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GASOHOL COMPETITION ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on S, 2251. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 2251) entitled “An Act to amend the 
Clayton Act to prohibit restrictions on the 
use of credit instruments in the purchase of 
gasohol”, do pass with the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That this Act may be cited as the 
“Gasohol Competition Act of 1980". 

Sec. 2. The Clayton Act is amended by re- 
designating section 26 as section 27 and by 
inserting after section 25 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 26. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, directly or indirectly to im- 
pose any condition, restriction, agreement, or 
understanding that— 

“(1) limits the use of credit instruments 
in any transaction concerning the sale, re- 
sale, or transfer of gasohol or other synthetic 
motor fuel of equivalent usability in any 
case in which there is no similar limitation 
on transactions concerning such person's 
conventional motor fuel; or 

“(2) otherwise unreasonably discriminates 
against or unreasonably limits the sale, re- 
sale, or transfer of gasohol or other synthetic 
motor fuel of equivalent usability in any 
case in which such synthetic or conventional 
motor fuel is sold for use, consumption, or 
resale within the United States. 

“(b) (1) Nothing In this section or in any 
other provision of law in effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act which is spe- 
cifically applicable to the sale of petroleum 
products shall preclude any person referred 
to in subsection (a) from imposing a reason- 
able fee for credit on the sale, resale, or 
transfer of the gasohol or other synthetic mo- 
tor fuel referred to in subsection (a) if such 
fee equals no more than the actual costs to 
such person of extending that credit. 

“(2) The prohibitions in this section shall 
not paply to any person who makes available 
sufficient supplies of gasohol and other syn- 
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thetic motor fuels of equivalent usability to 
satisfy his customers’ needs for such prod- 
ucts, if the gasohol and other synthetic fuels 
are made available on terms and conditions 
which are equivalent to the terms and con- 
ditions on which such person’s conventional 
motor fuel products are made available. 

“(3) Nothing in this section shall— 

“(A) preclude any person referred to in 
subsection (a) from requiring reasonable 
labeling of pumps dispensing the gasohol or 
other synthetic motor fuel referred to in sub- 
section (a) to indicate, as appropriate, that 
such gasohol or other synthetic motor fuel 
is not manufactured, distributed, or sold by 
such person; 

“(B) preclude such person from issuing 
appropriate disclaimers of product lability 
for damage resulting from use of the gasohol 
or other synthetic motor fuel; 

“(C) require such person to provide ad- 
vertising support for the gasohol or other 
synthetic motor fuel; or 

“(D) require such person to furnish or 
provide, at such person’s own expense, any 
additional pumps, tanks, or other related 
facilities required for the sale of the gasohol 
or other synthetic motor fuel. 

“(c) As used in this section, ‘United States’ 
includes the several States, the District of 
Columbia, any territory of the United States, 
and any insular possession or Other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States.”. 


@ Mr. METZENBAUM. I express my ap- 
preciation to my House colleagues for 
acting so expeditiously on this important 
piece of legislation. I am sure I speak for 
all the cosponsors of this bill when I say 
that without the excellent cooperation of 
Mr. HucuHes, the bill’s manager, Mr. 
Roprno, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, and Mr. McCrory, the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
among others, we would not be enacting 
this bill into law today. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I join my good friend from 
Ohio in his remarks and express my ap- 
preciation as well to our House col- 
leagues. 

I understand the House attached two 
amendments to our bill, is that correct? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Yes. First, the 
House clarified that only “unreasonable” 
discrimination against the marketing of 
gasohol was to be prohibited by this bill. 

Second, the House exempted from the 
bill’s prohibitions those oil companies 
that provide their franchisees with am- 
ple supplies of gasohol and other syn- 
thetic motor fuels, so long as the com- 
pany does not attempt to avoid the 
prohibitions by supplying the gasohol or 
other synfuels on unreasonable terms 
and conditions. 

Mr. DOLE. Is the second change in any 
way intended to legalize conduct by the 
oil companies which might otherwise be 
considered illegal today? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. No. The amend- 
ment is not intended to permit oil com- 
panies to take actions in connection with 
the marketing of gasohol and other syn- 
fuels that would constitute violations of 
existing antitrust laws. Under the bill, 
as amended, if an oil company makes 
gasohol available to its franchisees on 
reasonable terms and conditions and in 
quantities adequate to meet those fran- 
chisees’ needs, the company is exempt 
from the prohibitions of the bill. This 
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means that the company could preclude 
its franchisees from selling anyone else’s 
gasohol, unless the franchisees can dem- 
onstrate that the company’s actions 
would otherwise be a violation of exist- 
ing antitrust laws. Although there may 
be differences of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes illegal conduct under existing 
antitrust laws, my understanding is that 
the House amendment is not designed to 
affect that law one way or the other. 

Mr. DOLE. In essence then, the 
amendment is designed to be completely 
neutral with respect to its effect on the 
legality or illegality of franchisors’ con- 
duct under existing law? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. That is my un- 
derstanding.® 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CONVEYING OF LAND LOCATED IN 
COLORADO TO UTE MOUNTAIN 
UTE TRIBE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Jackson I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House on H.R. 8112 and that 
the bill be considered as having been 
read the first and second time, that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8112) to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land 
located in Colorado and certain mineral in- 
terests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and 
to pay an amount to such tribe for energy 
development. 


There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill. 
@ Mr. HART. Mr. President, passage of 
H.R. 8112 to compensate the Ute Moun- 
tain Ute Indian Tribe for an injustice 
caused by congressional error is an im- 
portant step for the 96th Congress to 
take before adjournment. By giving the 
tribe some Federal land in Colorado and 
some money, we can rectify some of the 
unfair treatment this tribe has received. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed this bill, which Represent- 
ative Ray Kocovsex introduced. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
correct an unintentional injustice 
brought upon the Ute Indian Tribe in 
1895. As part of a treaty commitment, 
Congress gave the Utes land in New Mex- 
ico. Congress, however, had earlier given 
15,000 acres of that land to the Navajo 
Tribe under a previous treaty. In 1972, 
a U.S. District Court ruled that this 
land—rich in oil, gas, and mineral 
wealth—belongs to the Navajos, not the 
Utes. The Utes, therefore, are without 
land Congress meant to give them to 
settle a treaty. 

To compensate them for this loss, the 
bill would give the Utes 3,100 acres of 
Federal land, now managed by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management—substan- 
tially less than the 15,000 acres Congress 
originally “gave” the Utes. 
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The bill also would give the Utes $4 
million to be paid over 3 years to replace 
the far greater amount in gas and min- 
eral revenues they would have received 
from the New Mexico lands. 

The total value, in land and money, the 
bill would give the Utes is far less than 
the value of the land Congress meant to 
give the Utes in 1895. The Utes, however, 
are willing to accept the smaller amount 
of land and money as full settlement for 
the injustice done by congressional error. 

The granting of these lands to the Utes 
will not have any adverse impact on 
other users, as these lands are now being 
used solely by the tribe. In fact, BLM 
has identified these lands as suitable for 
transfer to the tribe. The Utes would pay 
taxes on this newly acquired land, just 
as they do for the land they now own. 

Passage of this bill is the least Con- 
gress can do to make up for the serious 
injustice our century-old error has 
created.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8112) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF U.S. “INTREPID” TO 
INTREPID MUSEUM FOUNDATION, 
INCORPORATED 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Stennis I ask the Chair 
lay before the Senate a message from 
the House on H.R. 8329. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8329) to allow the absolete 
aircraft carrier United States ship Intrepid 
to be transferred to the Intrepid Museum 
Foundation, Incorporated, before the expira- 
tion of the otherwise applicable sixty-day 
congressional review period. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8329) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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ORDER HOLDING H.R. 5888 
AT THE DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 5888, 
an act to amend title 5 of the United 
States Code to provide death benefits to 
survivors of Federal law enforcement 
officers and firefighters, and for other 
purposes, be held at the desk pending 
further consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNIFYING RULES FOR PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS ON THE INLAND 
WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Cannon I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House on H.R. 6671. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6671) to unify the rules for 


preventing collisions on the inland waters of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Cannon I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Boren) appointed 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Exon, and Mr. Dan- 
FORTH conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT DISABILITY DETERMINA- 
TIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day the Senate passed H.R. 2510, a bill 
to permit court review of cases involv- 
ing employees who are involuntarily 
separated from the civil service for rea- 
sons of disability. A vital part of civil 
service reform was the review process 
for official actions taken against Federal 
employees. Such actions were reviewable 
before the Merit Systems Protection 
Board and, thereafter, before a court of 
appeals. Involuntary disability retire- 
ment determinations, however, through 
an oversight, escaped all impartial re- 
view. Such determinations by the Office 
of Personnel Management are final. 

H.R. 2510, as passed by the House, 
required de novo hearings by the Merit 
Board and then by a Federal District 
Court for involuntary retirements based 
on a suspected mental health disability. 
The only other actions receiving the 
status of a district court hearing are 
discrimination cases pursuant to the 
Civil Rights Act. All other adverse ac- 
tions in the civil service, no matter how 
grievous, are reviewable by the Merit 
Board and then by a court of appeals. 
Such review is sufficient impartiality to 
protect the rights of the Federal employ- 
ees. Hence, the Governmental Affairs 
Committee amended the bill to author- 
ize an appeal to the court of appeals 
from the Merit Board’s decision rather 
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than a de novo hearing in the district 
courts. 

In addition, I understand the Office of 
Personnel Management just issued reg- 
ulations that will insure an employee 
who is suspected of a mental disability 
have the widest possible latitude in 
choosing which doctors he or she may 
go to for an examination. Such a choice 
will protect the employee from so-called 
“management” doctors. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES HONOR SENATOR MIL- 
TON R. YOUNG 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the di- 
vision of Agriculture of the National 
Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges recognized two re- 
tiring Republican Senators at a recogni- 
tion dinner during their annual meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., this week. 

The National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
recognized Senator MILTON R. Younc for 
his long service and dedication to Amer- 
ican agriculture. This is the first time 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges has 
given such recognition. 


Senator Younc was presented with a 
plaque which reads: 

The Division of Agriculture of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges is proud to honor Sen- 
ator Milton R. Young, A Son of the Soil of 
North Dakota for his long service and dedi- 
cation to American agriculture. Senator 
Young served on the Senate Agriculture 
Committee for 35 years and 10 months, 
longer than any other member. His agricul- 
tural heritage, understanding of rural Amer- 
ica, and his personal integrity have influ- 
enced and helped shape every U.S. agricul- 
tural program since the mid-1940’s. His 
concern for family farmers is manifested in 
our farm commodity programs. His faith and 
confidence in rural America is exhibited in 
the rural electric and telephone programs. 
His love of the land is evident in his work on 
soil and water conservation. His hopes for 
the future are embodied in his long and un- 
wavering support of agricultural research, 
extension and education. 

Senator Young has served agriculture, 
America and the people of the world faith- 
fully and well. November 17, 1980. 


Senator Henry BELLMON was the main 
speaker for the banquet and was also 
recognized for his longstanding interest 
in and support for agriculture research 
activities designed to enhance the pro- 
duction and well being of rural America 
and the entire Nation. 


The contributions of both these men 
will long be remembered and I consider 
it my privilege and honor to have served 
with them. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:53 a.m., a message from the 
House, delivered by Mr. Berry, one of 
its reading clerks announced that the 
House has agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4084) 
to provide for a cooperative agreement 
between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the State of California to improve 
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and manage the Suisun Marsh in 
California. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the bill (S. 43) to 
promote safety and health in skiing 
and other outdoor winter recreational 
activities, with an amendment, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bills, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3559. An act to amend the act of 
May 27, 1930, to expand the emergency 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
regarding persons who are lost, seriously ill, 
injured, or who die within the National 
Forest System, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4968. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that in 
certain cases the net operating loss carry- 
over period for a taxpayer who ceases to be 
real estate investment trust shall be the 
same as the net operating loss carryover 
period for a taxpayer who continues to be 
real estate investment trust; and 

H.R. 5888. An act to amend title 5 of the 
United States to provide death benefits to 
survivors of Federal law enforcement officers 
and firefighters, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 376. Concurrent resolu- 
tion relative to Japan-United States trade; 
and 

H. Con. Res. 448. Concurrent resolution 
revising the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

S. 2357. An act to eliminate the amount 
in controversary requirement for Federal 
question jurisdiction, 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. STEWART). 


At 4:10 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks 
announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 2441) to 
amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974, and for 
other purposes; asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon; and appoints 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. ANpREWs of North 
Carolina, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
Strack, Mr. Wriiirams of Montana, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. COLEMAN, and Mr. Goop- 
LING aS managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, 
each with an amendment, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1179. An act to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Dr. Halla 
Brown; and 

S. 2251. An act to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restrictions on the use of credit 
instruments in the purchase of gasohol. 
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The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bills, 
each with amendments, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1135. An act to add certain lands to the 
Moapa Indian Reservation and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1386. An act to amend and extend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1972. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reimburse certain pur- 
chasers of subleases from the Sangre de 
Cristo Development Corporation. 


The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1 through 69 to the 
bill (H.R. 6671) to unify the rules for 
preventing collisions on the inland wa- 
ters of the United States, and for other 
purposes; and that the House disagrees 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 70 to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bills, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 999. An act to amend the Plant 
Variety Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 2321 et seq.) 
to clarify its provisions, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Natives 
from the Alaska Native Roll and to allow 
their enrollment with the Metlakatla Indian 
Community; 

H.R. 6750. An act to suspend until July 
1, 1983, the column 1 rate of duty on textile 
fabrics used in the manufacture of hover- 
craft skirts; 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws; 

H.R. 7147. An act to provide that certain 
land of the United States shall be held by 
the United States in trust for certain com- 
munities of the Mdewakanton Sioux in 
Minnesota; 

H.R. 7660. An act to extend duty-free 
treatment to certain freight containers; 

H.R. 7709. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to Increase 
the quantity of cigarettes that may be ac- 
corded duty-free treatment if acquired in 
the insular possessions and entered by re- 
turning United States residents; 

H.R. 7802. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rates of duty on ephedrine, racephe- 
drine, and their salts; 

H.R. 7893. An act to amend the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 to establish offices of in- 
spector general in certain departments and 
agencies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8112. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land lo- 
cated in Colorado and certain mineral inter- 
ests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and to 
pay an amount to such tribe for energy de- 
velopment; and 

H.R. 8173. An act to provide for distribu- 
tion in the United States of certain Interna- 
tional Communication Agency films relat- 
ing to President Lyndon Baines Johnson. 


The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the following concurrent 
resolution, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 301. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
there is a need to strengthen course offerings 
and requirements in foreign language 
studies and international studies in the 
Nation's schools, colleges, and universities. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 999. An act to amend the Plant 
Variety Protection Act (7 U.S.C. 2321 et seq.) 
to clarify its provisions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


Nutrition, and Forestry. 

H.R. 3559. An act to amend the Act of 
May 27, 1930, to expand the emergency au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
garding persons who are lost, seriously ill, 
injured, or who die within the National 


Forest System, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry. 

H.R. 4968. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that in cer- 
tain cases the net operating loss carryover 
period for a taxpayer who ceases to be real 
estate investment trust shall be the same as 
the net operating loss carryover period for a 
taxpayer who continues to be real estate in- 
vestment trust; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 6750. An act to suspend until July 1, 
1983, the column 1 rate of duty on textile 
fabrics used in the manufacture of hover- 
craft skirts; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7147. An act to provide that certain 
land of the United States shall be held by 
the United States in trust for certain com- 
munities of the Mdewakanton Sioux in Min- 
nesota; to the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7660. An act to extend duty-free treat- 
ment to certain freight containers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 7709. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to increase 
the quantity of cigarettes that may be ac- 
corded duty-free treatment if acquired in the 
insular possessions and entered by returning 
U.S. residents; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 7802. An act to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rates of duty on ephedrine, racephed- 
rine, and their salts; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 7893. An act to amend the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 to establish offices of 
inspector general in certain departments and 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 8173. An act to provide for distribu- 
tion in the United States of certain Inter- 
national Communication Agency films relat- 
ing to President Lyndon Baines Johnson; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE BILLS HELD AT THE DESK 


The following bills were held at the 
desk by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Na- 
tives from the Alaska Native Roll and to 
allow their enrollment with the Metlakatla 
Indian Community; and 

H.R. 5888. An act to amend title 5 of the 
United States to provide death benefits to 
survivors of Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers and firefighters, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were read, and referred as indicated: 


H. Con. Res. 301. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
there is a need to strengthen course offer- 
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ings and requirements in foreign language 
studies and international studies in the 
Nation’s schools, colleges, and universities; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

H. Con. Res. 376. A concurrent resolution 
relative to Japan-United States trade; and 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following petitions; which 
were referred as indicated: 


POM-881. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-16 


“Whereas, citizens of the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Marianas are not currently 
eligible to serve in the Armed Forces of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, as part of the United States, 
citizens of the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Marianas have a duty and responsibility 
to serve and protect their country; and 

“Whereas, legislation has been introduced 
in the United States Congress to extend this 
privilege to citizens of the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Marianas; and 

“Whereas, granting the right to serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States to citizens 
of the Commonwealth of the Northern Marl- 
anas would aid in the integration of the 
Commonwealth into the United States and 
allow the citizens of the Commonwealth a 
productive and meaningful role in service to 
the country; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Mari- 
anas Legislative Conference supports all ef- 
forts to extend the right of service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States to citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Marianas; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Mari- 
anas Legislative Conference hereby urges the 
Congress of the United States to take prompt 
action on legislation which would extend this 
right to citizens of the Northern Marianas; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest the adoption hereof 
and that copies of the same be transmitted 
to the President of the United States; to the 
President of the United States Senate; to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Defense; to the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas; and to the Governor of Guam.” 

POM-882. A resolution adopted by the Sec- 
ond Joint Marianas Legislative Conference; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-28 


“Whereas, the Jones Act, and other Fed- 
eral laws and regulations governing shipping 
have placed a severe hardship on the people 
of Guam by prohibiting foreign vessels from 
serving Guam's needs; and 

“Whereas, the Federal restrictions which 
prohibit foreign vessels from serving Guam 
have created artificially high prices for all 
products which are brought to the Marianas 
by ships; and 

“Whereas, these artificially high prices 
have had a restraining effect on local efforts 
at production by making it cost-prohibitive 
to import production-related agricultural 
goods such as seeds, fertilizers, animal feeds 
and other necessities for production; and 

“Whereas, prices on these items and all 
products brought to Guam and transhipped 
to the Northern Marianas from Guam could 
be lowered if other shipping lines, both for- 
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eign and domestic, 
Guam; and 

“Whereas, the people of Guam and the 
Northern Marianas have repeatedly re- 
quested the United States Congress to ex- 
amine and repeal those laws and regulations 
which have adverse effects upon our econo- 
mies; and 

“Whereas, these requests to the United 
States Congress haye been repeatedly 
ignored; and 

“Whereas, since the United States Con- 
gress continues its non-responsiveness to 
Guam’s needs in terms of shipping, it seems 
only proper that Congress should take steps 
to make Guam and the Northern Marianas a 
more attractive destination for domesti¢ 
shipping lines by Offering subsidies to those 
shipping lines which might be willing to 
serve Guam and the Northern Marianas, 
particularly on those items used for produc- 
tion of goods; and 

“Whereas, another method by which Con- 
gress could alleviate these shipping related 
problems in Guam and the Northern Mari- 
anas is to subsidize a Guam and Northern 
Marianas shipping line; now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Guam and the Northern Marinas, does 
hereby request once again that the Con- 
gress of the United States examine the laws 
and regulations which negatively affect ship- 
ping on Guam and the Northern Marianas; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That should Congress again fail 
to honor this request, the Second Joint 
Marianas Legislative Conference, on behalf 
of the people of Guam and the Northern 
Marianas, hereby requests the Congress of 
the United States to consider subsidies to 
those domestic shipping lines which serve 
Guam and the Northern Marianas in order 
to entice other shipping lines to this area, 
thus allowing the people of Guam and the 
Northern Marianas freedom of choice be- 
tween shippers, and the benefit of competi- 
tion in the free enterprise system; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That should Congress determine 
that these subsidies are not feasible, the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence, on behalf of the people of Guam and 
the Northern Marianas, requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to consider the 
establishment of a Guam and Northern 
Marianas shipping line to serve the people of 
Guam and the Northern Marianas’ shipping 
needs and to alleviate the artificially con- 
structed prices which are now forced upon 
the people of Guam and the Northern Mari- 
anas; and be it further 

“Rezclved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest to the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States; the President Pro Tempore 
of the United States Senate; the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives.” 


could begin serving 


POM-883. A resolution adopted by the Sec- 
ond Joint Marianas Lezislative Conference; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-10 


“Whereas, at the present time, there is leg- 
islation pending in the Northern Marianas 
Commonwealth Legislature which would es- 
tablish a community college for the people 
of the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands; and 

“Whereas, the establishment of such a 
community college would be most beneficial 
to the residents of the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands as it would reduce 
dependence on foreign labor and provide 
training programs to persons who are unable 
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to attend educational facilities off-island; 
and 

“Whereas, it is the sincere hope and desire 
of the people of the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands that the Board oI 
Trustees of the Guam Community College 
and the Board of Regents of the University 
of Guam would provide technical and ad- 
ministrative assistance in order to facilitate 
the establishment of a community college in 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mari- 
ana Islands; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Mari- 
anas Legislative Conference hereby requests 
that the Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Legislature act favorably on pending legisla- 
tion to establish a community college in the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
men certify to and attest the adoption here- 
of and that copies of the same be transmitted 
to tae Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tive and the President of the Senate, Sec- 
ond Northern Marianas Commonwealth Leg- 
islature; to the Board of Trustees of the 
Guam Community College; and to the Board 
of Regents of the University of Guam.” 


POM-884. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Energy and Nav- 
ural Resources: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-17 


“Whereas, many Federal laws which are 
applied to Guam and the Northern Marianas 
create a restrictive effect on the development 
of their economies; and 

“Whereas, these constraints are a result 
of the lacx of study on the impact of Fed- 
eral laws which are arbitrarily applied to 
Guam and the Northern Marianas, and a 
lack of sensitivity to local conditions; and 

“Whereas, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas has been granted by the 
United States Congress a Law Review Com- 
mittee to examine all laws and programs 
which apply to the Northern Marianas; and 

“Whereas, Guam has not been granted a 
Similar committee to address the negative 
impact of some Federal laws and programs 
on Guam’s development; and 

“Whereas, among the Federal constraints 
on Guam's development which could be ad- 
dressed by this Committee are the inclu- 
sion of Guam in the provisions of the Jones 
Act which effectively prohibits Guam from 
establishing a viable fishing industry and 
exclusion from the benefits of the Supple- 
mental Security Income Program; and 

“Whereas, legislation currently under con- 
sideration in the United States Congress 
would establish a Guam Law Review Com- 
mittee for the purpose of examining those 
Federal laws which impact negatively upon 
Guam; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference hereby supports the 
establishment of a Guam Law Review Com- 
mittee and urges the Congress of the United 
States to take prompt action to establish 
this Committee; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference urges tLe Congress 
of the United States to establish a Guam 
Law Review Committee which would have a 
majority of its members selected from Guam; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference urges the Congress of 
the United States to grant the Governments 
of Guam and the Northern Marianas dis- 
cretionary powers to decide the applicability 
of certain Federal laws and programs; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest the adoption hereof 
and that copies of the same be transmitted 
to the President of the United States; to 
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the President of the United States Senate; 
to the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives; to the Governor of Guam; 
to the Fifteenth Guam Legislature; to the 
Second Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Legislature; and to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas.” 


POM-885. A resolution adopted bọ the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-22 


“Whereas, there exist similar problems in 
the Territory of Guam and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands re- 
garding juvenile delinquency, drug and al- 
cohol abuse, high school dropouts, and 
youth activities; and 

“Whereas, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands has no juvenile de- 
tention facilities nor adequate rehabilitation 
programs for juvenile delinquents nor a cen- 
tral governmental entity to deal with these 
programs and other youth activities; and 

“Whereas, the joint cooperation and as- 
sistance of the law enforcement agencies of 
the Territory of Guam and the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands is 
required to remedy the problems encoun- 
tered in the areas of juvenile delinquency 
sn drug and alcohol abuse; now, therefore, 

eit 

“Resolved, That the Goyernment of the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands is hereby requested to amend its or- 
ganizational structure to provide a depart- 
ment or central agency similar to the Guam 
Department of Youth Affairs for the purpose 
of providing a comprehensive approach to 
youth needs and problems, and to plan, co- 
ordinate and implement programs and sery- 
ices to that effect; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Government of Guam 
and the Government of the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands are hereby 
requested to enter into an agreement allow- 
ing the Commonwealth access to the Juvenile 
detention facilities and rehabilitation pro- 
grams on Guam and providing for the re- 
imbursement of costs of the Government of 
Guam; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the co-chairpersons cer- 
tify and attest to the adoption hereof and 
that copies of the same be thereafter trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress; to the Gov- 
ernor of Guam; to the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands; 
to the President of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of the 
Second Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Legislature; and to the Speaker of the Fif- 
teenth Guam Legislature.” 


POM-886. A resolution adopted by the Sec- 
ond Joint Marianas Legislative Conference; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources: 

“RESOLUTION No 2-24 


“Whereas, the Fifteenth Guam Legislature 
and the Governor of Guam recently enacted 
& law establishing a two hundred mile eco- 
nomic zone surrounding Guam; and 

“Whereas, the Legislature of the Northern 
Marianas Commonwealth is now considering 
the enactment of similar legislation; and 

“Whereas, the two governments of the 
Mariana Islands have asserted their rights to 


control the ocean resources surrounding their 
islands; and 


“Whereas, a recent session of the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea 
did prepare a revised Informal Composite 
Negotiating Text (ICNT) which includes a 
provision that less than sovereign territories 
have the same rights as Sovereign states in 
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their adjacent sea and its resources, includ- 
ing the right to establish an exclusive eco- 
nomic zone; and 

“Whereas, the United States’ concurrence 
with this ICNT proposal is important to the 
economic developments and cultural integ- 
rity of the Mariana Islands; and 

“Whereas, the interest of the Marianas can 
be best protected by the inclusion of re- 
presentatives from the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas and the Territory of 
Guam in the deliberations of the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Mari- 
anas Legislative Conference reaffirms the 
right of the people of the Mariana Islands to 
the exclusive control of the living and non- 
living resources of the sea surrounding their 
respective jurisdictions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference hereby requests the 
President of the United States to include rep- 
resentatives from the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands and the Territory 
of Guam on the official United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, or arrange for direct repre- 
sentation or official observing status; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference requests that the 
President direct the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea to concur in the ICNT provi- 
sion regarding the rights of territories in the 
adjacent sea and its resources and that the 
United States moves to bring such confer- 
ence to a prompt and successful conclusion; 
and be it further F 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest to the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States; to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives; to the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the United States Sen- 
ate; to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations; to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the Sen- 
ate of the Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Legislature; to the Speaker of the Fifteenth 
Guam Legislature; to the Governor of Guam; 
and to the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands.” 

POM-887. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources: 

“RESOLUTION No. 2-18 


“Whereas, in many instances, financial and 
technical assistance is available from na- 
tions other than the United States by mem- 
bership in international organizations; and 


“Whereas, due to restrictions by the United 
States Government, Guam and the Northern 
Marianas are not eligible to receive this as- 
sistance; and 


“Whereas, such assistance is invaluable, 
particularly in those areas which the United 
States does not have the resources or desire 
to assist Guam and the Northern Marianas; 
and 

“Whereas, while some international orga- 
nizations have goals and objectives contrary 
to those of the United States, many do not, 
and it is these organizations that could be 
of great assistance to Guam and the North- 
ern Marianas; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference does hereby request 
the Congress of the United States to allow 
Guam and the Northern Marianas to partici- 
pate in those organizations which offer tech- 
nical and financial assistance to member 
countries; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference hereby requests the 
Secretary General of the United Nations to 
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inform the Government of Guam and the 
Northern Marianas of any organizations 
which offer assistance to developing terri- 
tories; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest the adoption here- 
of, and that coples of the same be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United States, the Sec- 
retary General of the United States, to the 
Fifteenth Guam Legislature, the Second 
Northern Marianas Commonwealth Legisla- 
ture, the Governor of Guam, and the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas.” 


POM-888. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 

“RESOLUTION No. 2-15 

“Whereas, despite the protests of both the 
Northern Marianas Legislature and the 
Guam Legislature, the United States and 
other nations continue efforts to introduce 
nuclear material into the Pacific; and 

“Whereas, this is evidenced by the pres- 
ence of a research ship sent by the Federal 
Department of Energy to Guam last week, 
whose stated mission is to locate areas be- 
tween Japan and the Northern Mariana 
Islands for the purpose of burying nuclear 
waste; and 

“Whereas, France is currently engaged in 
nuclear testing in the Pacific; and 

“Whereas, the threat of radioactive ma- 
terials is real and extremely dangerous to 
people living in the Pacific; and 

“Whereas, the people of the Bikini Islands 
have been banned from their homeland be- 
cause of unsafe levels of radioactivity present 
on the islands from the detonation of a hy- 
drogen bomb more than thirty years ago; 
and 

“Whereas, the United States and other 
nations must identify alternate locations for 
nuclear testing and for use as storage facili- 
ty for spent nuclear fuel as far from popu- 
lated areas as possible; and 

“Whereas, the United States and other na- 
tions must formulate alternative uses for 
spent nuclear fuel; and 

“Whereas, several states of the United 
States, and many nations throughout the 
world have the technology and ability to re- 
cycle spent nucelar fuel into a feasible form 
of energy to supplement the declining sup- 
ply of nonrenewable eneregy sources; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Pacific Islands should 
not be considered further by the United 
States or any other nation to serve as a test- 
ing or dumping ground for dangerous radio- 
active materials which may have devastating 
and disastrous effects on the many people 
who live in the Pacific; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest to the adoption 
hereof, and that copies of the same be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Energy, the Chairman 
of the United States Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Marianas, and 
the Governor of Guam.” 


POM-889. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

“RESOLUTION No. 2-20 


“Whereas, the Government of the United 
States often enters into international agree- 
ments with other nations without regard for 
its impact upon Guam and the Northern 
Marianas; and 

“Whereas, these agreements often disrupt 
local efforts at achieving desired goals and 
objectives; and 
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“Whereas, these agreements are often en- 
tered by the United States without consulta- 
tion with the Governments of Guam and 
the Northern Marianas, thereby adversely 
affecting local development strategies; and 

“Whereas, although recognizing the need 
for the United States to stand united in its 
agreements with other nations, agreements 
affecting Guam and the Northern Marianas 
should be discussed fully by all parties con- 
cerned prior to any agreement; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference hereby urges the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States to determine the 
impact of international agreements on Guam 
and the Northern Marianas prior to any 
agreement being entered; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Guam and the Northern 
Marianas be excluded from agreements de- 
terminated to have adverse effects upon the 
development of local endeavors; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest to the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States; 
to the President of the United States Sen- 
ate; to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives; to the Fifteenth 
Guam Legislature; to the Second Northern 
Marianas Commonwealth Legislature; to the 
Governor of Guam; and to the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Marianas.” 

POM-890. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-3 


“Whereas, the consensus of the Second 
Joint Marianas Legislative Conference is to 
pursue a promotion of the tourism industry 
for our respective governments; and 

“Whereas, the Japanese tourists comprise 
a major part of the tourist industry in Guam 
and the Northern Mariana Islands; and 

“Whereas, it would be most beneficial to 
our respective tourist industries to eliminate 
the visa requirement for certain tourists; and 

“Whereas, a bill introduced in the U.S. 
House of Representatives known as House 
Bill No. 848 would eliminate the require- 
ment of visas to enter Guam by Japanese 
tourists who will not be in Guam for more 
than fifteen (15) days; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Second Joint Marianas 
Legislative Conference does hereby endorse 
and support the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Bill No. 848; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Conference Co-chair- 
men certify and attest the adoption thereof, 
and that certified copies of the same be 
thereafter transmitted to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives; to 
the President Pro Tempore of the United 
States Senate; to the Governor of Guam; to 
the Governor of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands; to the Guam delegation to Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and to the Northern Marianas 
Representative to Washington, D.C. 

POM-891. A resolution adopted by the Sec- 
ond Joint Marianas Legislative Council; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTION No. 2-23 


“Whereas, the federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration program relating 
to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act provides useful benefits to assist 
in solving juvenile delinquency problems, 
and these programs are not included in the 
federal budget now under consideration by 
the Congress of the United States of America; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the United States Congress 
is hereby requested to reauthorize and ap- 
propriate adequate funds to the federal Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration for 
its program in Guam and the Northern Mari- 
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s under the Juvenile Justice and 
petra Prevention Act; and be it fur- 
ner That the Conference Co-chair- 
persons certify and attest to the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress.” 

POM-892. A resolution adopted by the 
Second Joint Marianas Legislative Confer- 
ence; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 

“RESOLUTION No. 2-13 


“Whereas, the Health Incentive Grants 
authorized under Section 314(d) of the fed- 
eral Public Health Services Act provide sub- 
stantial funds to assist the Territory of 
Guam and the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands to begin and continue 
much needed public health programs; and 

“Whereas, the federal budget for fiscal 
year 1981 eliminates funds for such Health 
Incentive Grants; and 

“Whereas, the elimination or drastic cur- 
tailment of these grants will have a serious 
adverse effect upon such public health pre- 
ventive programs as immunization, hyper- 
tension, venereal disease control, intestinal 
parasites, alcohol and drug abuse, environ- 
mental health, school health, dental health, 
community nutrition services and staff 
training; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested to re- 
instate the Health Incentive Grants author- 
ized by Section 314(d) of the federal Public 
Health Services Act as it relates to the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands and the Territory of Guam; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Co-chairpersons cer- 
tify and attest to the adoption hereof and 
that copies of the same be thereafter trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate and 


the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America.” 


POM-893. A concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 918 


“Whereas, On November 4, 1979, the 
American Embassy in Tehran, Iran, was in- 
vaded by Iranian militant students, and 
American citizens were captured and held 
as hostages. This calamitous event has 
caused an international outcry against the 
government of Iran, which condoned and 
supported this terrible violation of interna- 
tional law on American soil. The people of 
the world, and particularly our own citi- 
zenry, have been shocked and outraged by 
this situation which now has gone on for 
more than ten months; and 


“Whereas, In light of this fact, it be- 
hooves us in Michigan to encourage the 
planning of a national celebration once the 
hostages are released. Such a celebration 
would unite individuals and groups of peo- 
ple from all over America in joyous com- 
memoration of the hostages’ release and 
would honor the hostages, and their long- 
suffering families. To hallow this special day, 
flags would fly in every part of our land, in 
places both public and private, and people 
would gather everywhere to hold special 
commemorative events in solemn remem- 
brance of the hostages’ ordeal and in glad 
rejoicing for their release. It is highly ap- 
propriate that such a day of celebration be 
proclaimed as soon as the hostages are re- 
leased. We urge the Congress and those who 
represent al] of us In Congress to plan now 
to set a date for a dav of celebration as soon 
= ta release is realized; now, therefore, 

e 

“Resolved by the House of Representative 
(the Senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature memoralize the Congress of the 
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United States to proclaim a day of celebra- 
tion when the American hostages in Iran 
are released; and be it further 

"Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan Delegation 
to the Congress of the United States.” 

POM-894. A concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, during the period between 1961 
and 1971, the United States Armed Forces 
sprayed the battlefields of South Vietnam 
with more than 44,000,000 pounds of “Agent 
Orange,” a highly toxic defoliant containing 
equal parts of the herbicides 2, 4-D and 2, 
4, 5-T; and 

“Whereas, the chemical dioxin which is 
contained in 2, 4, 5-T, has been found to 
cause birth defects, internal disorders, mis- 
carriages and stillbirths in laboratory ani- 
mals; and 

“Whereas, in studies conducted by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1974 and in a 
monograph of the World Health Organiza- 
tion which cites corroborative studies, the 
Montagnard tribes exposed to areas sprayed 
with “Agent Orange” reported similar symp- 
toms, including child deaths, fever, abdomi- 
nal pains, skin rashes and vomiting; and 

“Whereas, increasingly, Veterans of the 
United States Armed Forces who served in 
areas of Vietnam sprayed with “Agent 
Orange” during this era are reporting mal- 
formations of their babies, infant deaths, 
internal disorders among their children and 
psychoneurological disorders in themselves; 
and 

“Whereas, in the past six months alone, a 
Vietnam veterans group called Citizen Sol- 
dier, associated with Friends of the Earth, 
has gathered 1,400 medical statements from 
exposed veterans around the country attest- 
ing to such traumatic and tragic experiences; 
and 

“Whereas, it is the sense of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania that the Vietnam 
Veterans of the United States have been sub- 
jected to unique and unusual hardships, 
many of which are long-term or permanent, 
and are entitled to the concerted efforts of 
the governmental agencies to come to their 
aid in this urgent matter; therefore be it 

“Resolved (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania memo- 
rialize the President of the United States and 
the Congress of the United States to con- 
duct a study independent of the Veterans 
Administration to locate, treat and rehabili- 
tate any veteran of the Vietnam Conflict 
who was contaminated by the defoliant 
“Agent Orange”; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable Jimmy Carter, 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Sveaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
member of the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Pennsylvania.” 

POM-895. A petition from M. Pearle Runk, 
& citizen of Ohio, favoring the strengthen- 
ing of American security by developing cer- 
tain weapons systems; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


POM-89S. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation clarifying 
and liberalizing laws applicable to export 
trading companies; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing. and Urban Affairs. 

POM-897. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation establish- 
ing federal acreage limitations on agricul- 
tural projects: to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. . 
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POM-898. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring the amendments to 
the 1902 Reclamation Act; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-899. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring state primacy in con- 
trolling and regulating surface mining with- 
in state boundaries; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-900. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring the enactment of 
pending legislation establishing a Pacific 
Northwest Power Policy; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-901. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments encouraging the mining of oil 
shale by the open-pit method where appro- 
priate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

POM-902. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring State involvement 
with the Energy Mobilization Board; to the 
Committe on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-903. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments expressing their views on en- 
ergy supply and usage; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-904. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring a coordinated plan for 
the development of renewable energy re- 
sources on public lands; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-905. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding regulations under the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1977; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-906. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation providing 
for a waiver of federal sovereign immunity 
for ten years in the matter of public lands 
control; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


POM-907. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring a congressional study 
of the economic impact of federal laws and 
regulations on public lands; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

POM-908. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding the completion of 
in-lieu land selections; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 


POM-909. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding grazing on public 
rangelands; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


POM-910. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding the management of 
water resources by the States within their 
boundaries; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 


POM-911. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding changes to the Na- 
tional Clean Air Act and Environmental! Pro- 
tection Agency regulations and policies; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 


POM-912. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments regarding the Haulapai Hydro- 
electric Protect; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

POM-913. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring expansion of trade 
supplementary agreements for regional solu- 
tions to problems of low-level hazardous 
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waste; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

POM-914. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring expansion of trade 
with the Republic of China; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

POM-915. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments urging the rejection of any 
attempt to limit a state's authority to levy 
resource severence taxes; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-916. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation giving the 
states greater freedom of activity when re- 
ceiving federal grants; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

POM-917. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation to require 
that each bill or resolution reported in the 
U.S. Congress carry a cost estimate for im- 
plementation to each state and local govern- 
ment involved; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

POM-918. A resolution adopted by the 
Western Conference of the Council of State 
Governments favoring legislation to give 
states more authority for challenging federal 
resolutions; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

“POM-919. A resolution adopted by the 
Stearns County Board of Commissioners, 
Stearns County, Minnesota, favoring exten- 
sion of the general revenue sharing program; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

POM-920. A petition of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Pueblo, Colorado Branch favoring 
the extension of the general revenue sharing 
program; to the Committee on Finance. 

POM-921. A resolution adopted by the 


Dutchess County Legislature, Dutchess 
County, New York, urging the rejection of 


& proposed amendment to the Legal Services 
Corporation Act so as to delete awarded at- 
torney fees from the local corporation's budg- 
et; to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

POM-922. A resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Erie County, New York, fa- 
voring action to continue grants for alco- 
holism services; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

POM-923. A resolution adopted by the 
Smith County Commissioners Court, Smith 
County, Texas, favoring the continuation of 
the general revenue sharing program; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POM-924. A petition from the Union 
County Prosecutor's Office, Union County, 
New Jersey, transmitting, a presentment 
concerning the Coalition for United Eliza- 
beth and Concern, Incorporated; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 8105. An Act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 96-1020). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 5769. An Act to reinstate and validate 
United States ofl and gas leases numbered 
OCS—P-0218 and OCS-P-0226 (together with 
additional views) (Rept. No. 96-1021). 

H.R. 6258. An Act providing for reinstate- 
ment and validation of United States oil and 
gas leases numbered C-9496, C-9711, C-11600, 
C-1621, C-11622, C-11630, C-11631, C-11597, 
C-11599, C-13774, C-14197, C-17049, C-18262, 
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C-26048, C-13532, C-11581, C-11585, C-11590, 
C-11591, and C-11595 (Rept. No. 96-1022). 

H.R. 7941. An Act to amend section 21 of 
the Act of February 25, 1920, commonly 
known as the Mineral Leasing Act (Rept. No. 
96-1023). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3213. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to repeal the 30 percent 
withholding tax on interest received by 
foreigners on certain portfolio investments; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 3214. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Lourdes Bicasan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 3215. A bill for the relief of Juan Este- 
ban Ramirez; to the Committeee on the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the 30- 
percent withholding tax on interest re- 
ceived by foreigners on certain portfolio 
investments; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

REPEAL OF WITHHOLDING TAX ON CERTAIN 
INTEREST RECEIVED BY FOREIGNERS 


@ Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, last 
year the Senate Finance Committee 
unanimously approved an amendment to 
repeal the 30-percent withholding tax on 
interest paid to foreign investors on port- 
folio indebtedness. This provision was 
recommended to the Senate Finance 
Committee by Secretary of the Treasury 
Miller. This change was incorporated in 
the Synthetic Rutile bill, H.R. 2297. 

Since that time several drafting modi- 
fications to the legislation have been 
suggested by the Treasury Department 
and the business community. I am today 
introducing a new bill which incorpo- 
rates these drafting modifications. 

Mr. President, prompt enactment of 
this legislation is needed for several rea- 
sons: 

First, the Secretary of the Treasury 
states that U.S. Treasury’s access to for- 
eign investors, which is critical to pro- 
tecting the value of the dollar, is compli- 
cated by the interest withholding tax. 


Second, repeal of the withholding tax 
will contribute to the ability of U.S. busi- 
ness to raise capital from foreign in- 
vestors in foreign markets without the 
risk of foreign control of U.S. businesses 
or assets. It will result in an additional 
source of capital for the investments 
needed to boost our lagging rate of pro- 
ductivity. 

Third, the present tax is an undesir- 
able protective tariff which hampers the 
inflow of badly needed investment capi- 
tal without raising significant revenue. 

Fourth, some companies are presently 
able to avoid the tax legally and to raise 
foreign capital by creation of offshore 
finance subsidiaries such as Netherlands 
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Antilles corporations. We should allow 
all U.S. companies, as well as the U.S. 
Government and its agencies, to borrow 
funds directly on an equally favorable 
basis. 

Fifth, repeal of the tax would be of 
particular benefit to the U.S. housing 
industry which is in need of additional 
sources of capital. 


Sixth, the legislation as currently pro- 
posed contains ample safeguards against 
the evasion of tax by Americans. 


Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
approve this legislation.@ 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 135—SUBMISSION OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION WITH 
REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF 
DIGITS USED IN ZIP CODES AND 
OTHER MAIL DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Mr. JEPSEN (for himself, Mr. Baucus, 
Mr. Boren, Mr. Burpick, Mr. HEFLIN, 
and Mr. MELCHER) submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs: 

S. Con. Res. 135 

Whereas the United States Postal Service 
has not answered fully the many questions 
concerning its plan to expand the ZIP code 
to nine digits, nor fully resolved the tech- 
nical issues involved; 

Whereas the United States Postal Service 
proposes to pay approximately $1,000,000,000 
for new, automated, mail-sorting equipment 
and for related changes required to expand 
the ZIP code; 

Whereas the United States Postal Service 
has chosen not to examine the cost to busi- 
nesses, nonprofit organizations, and institu- 
tions as well as to all levels of government 
to convert their mailing lists and make other 
changes necessary to implement the nine- 
digit code numbers; 

Whereas the cost to these organizations 
to convert to the nine digits may equal the 
$1,000,000,000 that the United States Postal 
Service will pay; 

Whereas the United States Postal Service 
could achieve significant productivity gains 
simply by employing new automated equip- 
ment to sort mail carrying the current five- 
digit ZIP codes 

Whereas the United States Postal Service 
has not studied alternatives, such as pro- 
viding incentives to business mailers to im- 
print special bar-coding on billing and re- 
ply mail; 

Whereas, according to the United States 
Postal Service, use of the expanded ZIP codes 
will not speed the delivery of mail; and 

Whereas there is widespread public dis- 
enchantment with the plan of the United 
States Postal Service to expand the ZIP code 
to nine digits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
United States Postal Service should halt 
plans for its ZIP code expansion until such 
time as the Service and the Congress have 
fully examined the cost to the Service, as 
well as to mailers, the social consequences, 
and the technical issues associated with that 
Proposal, and that in no case should the 
United States Postal Service expand the ZIP 
code beyond its current five digits without 
first fully examining other means of im- 
proving productivity in the sorting of mail. 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution for 
myself and Senators Baucus, Boren, 
Burpick, HEFLIN, and MELCHER. AS my 
colleagues will note, we are not trying 
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to prevent the Postal Service from ever 
instituting a nine-digit ZIP code. Rather, 
we are trying to make sure that if this 
proposal is implemented, it will not 
place excessive costs and burdens on in- 
dividuals and businesses. 

On September 24, I sent a letter to a 
number of Iowans asking for their com- 
ments on this issue. The response has 
been overwhelming. I would like to read 
excerpts from some of these letters and 
to request that these letters be inserted 
in the Recorp at the end of my state- 
ment. 

Mildred Rock from Des Moines, Iowa 
wrote: 

I fully agree with the taxpayer from 
Houston who calls this (the nine-digit zip) 
another Washington Monument to stupidity. 
In our case—and, I have to assume in the 
case of many companies the size of ours— 
the all-at-once cost of changing all of our 
records and equipment would be harder to 
bear than the spread out cost of increased 
postage. 


I am afraid, Mr. President, that this 
could become the 1980 version of the 
Susan B. Anthony dollar. As you will 
recall, this was the new dollar coin that 
was going to save the U.S. Treasury so 
much money. Unfortunately, the public 
did not view this the same way and re- 
fused to use the coins except as collector 
pieces. 

Tim Sheets, director of education for 
the Iowa Postal Workers Union wrote 
and said: 

As to the postal service defending the 
nine-digit zip code as a means to hold down 
postal rates and improve efficiency, I can 
only say that there are many ways to reach 
such a goal without the problems involved 
with the nine-digit zip code. 


Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the comments I have received thus far. 
But I think it is fair to say that their 
comments are a representative sam- 
pling of the hundreds of letters written 
to me on this issue. 

The Postal Service admits that the 
success of this plan depends on the 
amount of acceptance it receives from 
individuals and businesses. If the let- 
ters I have received are any indication 
of the sentiment in other parts of the 
country—and I think they are—then 
not too many people are very happy 
with the nine-digit proposal. 

Mr. President, Congress has been 
working to make the Postal Service as 
independent as possible. I think there 
is a great deal to be said for this. How- 
ever, until the Postal Service can oper- 
ate on its own, without Federal sub- 
sidies, it is incumbent upon Congress to 
insure that the taxpayers’ money is 
spent wisely. 


Congress has been working to make 
Postal Service as independent as possible. 
I think there is a great deal to be said 
for this. However, until the Postal Serv- 
ice can operate on its own, without Fed- 
eral subsidies, it is incumbent upon Con- 
gress to insure that the taxpayers’ money 
is spent wisely. 


More than anything else, this is the 
motivation behind our efforts. We are 
not convinced that the Postal Service 
has adequately considered the social, 
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economic, and technical ramifications 
involved. 


We deserve answers to a number of 
questions before the Postal Service 
should be allowed to continue with its 
plans. Was any consideration given to the 
social impact of the plan? Instead of 
adding new digits to the present five, plus 
buying the new equipment to read these 
digits, was any consideration given to co- 
ordinating the new equipment with exist- 
ing pre-sort business mail programs? 
What alternatives, if any, were con- 
sidered? 


These are very important questions 
which deserve answers. To date, I do not 
believe they have been addressed. Hope- 
fully, during the hearings scheduled for 
November 25, Postmaster General Bolger 
will be able to come up with the answers. 
If he cannot, however, we must halt this 
plan until they are. 


We are very concerned that many un- 
foreseen problems will begin to arise if 
we simply jump into this program with 
both feet. It is like the man who tries to 
eat his favorite pie in one bite. He soon 
finds out that it will make him sick. In- 
stead of trying to force the public to 
swallow the nine-digit zip code in one 
bite, perhaps the postal service should 
consider feeding it to them in small 
pieces—it may go down smoother. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three letters concerning this 
issue to be printed in the RECORD. 


The being no objection, the letters were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THERMO Kinc-Des MOINEs Co., ® 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 29, 1980. 
Hon. ROGER JEPSEN, 
Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JEPSEN: I am responding to 
your letter of September 24, 1980, regarding 
the United States Postal Service plans to 
convert to a nine digit zip code. 

I fully agree with the taxpayer from Hous- 
ton who calls this “another Washington 
monument to stupidity”. In our case, and I 
have to assume in the case of many com- 
panies the size of ours the “all at once” cost 
of changing all our records and equipment to 
comply would be harder to bear than the 
“spread out” cost of increased postage. 

The following is a list of some of the 
things we would have to do because of & 
change of this nature. 

1. Change addressograph plates. In some 
cases this would be adding the four new 
digits and in a number of instances a whole 
new plate. 

2. Redoing all accounts receivable and 
vendor ledger cards. Here again it might be 
a simple change or mean a whole new card. 
Some times it would be impossible because 
on our type of equipment there is allow- 
ance for only so many characters and only 
3 lines. On some addresses we are already 
using all of the allowable space. 


3. All master copies of our different mail- 
ing lists would have to be changed or redone. 

4. Various other special files would have to 
be changed. 

In every instance listed above there is not 
only the cost of the materials but the payroll 
cost of paying employees to make the 
changes and researching to make the 
changes. Even the possibility of spending a 
great deal of money to reprogram our record 
keeping equipment in order that it could 
even be done. 
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These reasons are strictly as seen from a 
business stand point and not as an individ- 
ual. There may be even more that I haven't 
thought of. 

Neither can I see that the Postal Service is 
going to be able to make this change without 
cost. The further assumption then is that 
the taxpayer is going to be stuck paying for 
this as well as the changes all other areas of 
government will have to make. 

Sincerely yours, 

MILDRED J. ROCK, 
Bookkeeper. 


Iowa DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 7, 1980. 
Hon. ROGER JEPSEN, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JEPSEN: Thank you for your 
note concerning the U. S. Postal Service plan 
to change from five digit to nine digit zip 
code. The business community has been very 
active in supporting the five digit zip code 
program. However, the costs involved in 
adopting this nine digit number will be 
astronomical, 

Computer reprogramming will cost all 
businesses, banks, insurance companies, 
hospitals and doctors, manufacturing, utili- 
ties, wholesale trade, and even grain ele- 
vators many man years of time. The ques- 
tion that must be asked, is this commitment 
of time and money really going to improve 
the postal service? In rural Iowa, most post 
offices handle only one zip code. For example, 
Winterset, Iowa 50273. Must we ask the pri- 
vate sector to go through a costly revision 
in the zip code program. 

The cost of service for the U. S. Postal 
Service needs to be he'd down, but is a nine 
digit zip code the answer? Please consider 
the costs to our private sector businesses 
when this issue comes before you. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN C. BUTTERFIELD, 
Director, Research Division. 


Iowa POSTAL WORKERS UNION, 
October 2, 1980. 
Hon. ROGER JEPSEN, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Concerning your letter of 
September 24, 1980 I am in complete agree- 
ment with the taxpayer from Houston who 
testified before the House Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee that the nine-digit 
zip code is “another Washington monument 
to stupidity.” 

As to the Postal Service defending the 
nine-digit zip code as a means to hold down 
postal rates and improve efficiency I can 
only say that there are many ways to reach 
such a goal without the problems involved 
with the nine-digit zip code. 

The first area that should be well examined 
is the structure of management within the 
Postal Service. 

The present Postmaster General Mr. Bolger 
is a fine example of a problem within the 
management of the Postal Service. 

A matter of litigation was resolved con- 
cerning the Fair Labor Standards Act re- 
sulting in the settlement of damages against 
the Postal Service, on behalf of all employees. 
$252 million was set aside for the purpose of 
having funds on hand to pay the employees 
involved. Since the settlement Mr. Bolger 
has elected to use the interest received on 
the $252 million for the purpose of hiring 
a legal firm to fight the payment as long as 
possible. I understand that the Sec. of Labor 
has now filed an injunction against Mr. 
Bolger and the Postal Service for not paying 
the damages as required by the court. This 
is but one example of Mr. Bolger running 
the show. 
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If the Postal Service had a sincere desire 
to hold down rate increases and improve 
efficiency then Mr. Bolger must be replaced 
at once. 

We do not need the Board of Governors 
now under the direction of the Postmaster 
General. We would be much better off having 
the position of Postmaster General filled by 
the President just as cabinet positions are 
filled. 

We do not need so many levels of manage- 
ment within the Postal Service. 

We now have a National level of manage- 
ment located in Washington, D.C. 

We then have a Regional level of manage- 
ment located in Chicago, Ill. 

We then have a District level of manage- 
ment located in Des Moines, Iowa. 

We then have a MSC (Management Sec- 
tional Center) level of management located 
in Des Moines, Iowa, 

We then have Local management located 
in Creston, Iowa. 

This results in five levels of management 
with a full staff at the top four levels. 

We continue to hear that 86 percent of all 
operating cost of the Postal Service goes to- 
ward the payment of employees. What we 
don’t hear is that only around 52 percent of 
the employees are on hand to work and de- 
liver mail. 

Over 34 percent of the operating cost (in 
respect to salary) goes to sO many manage- 
ment employees at so many levels of man- 
agement. We do not need all of the levels of 
management. This is a prime example of 
waste, 

The amount of employees on the rolls for 
the purpose of working and delivery of mail 
reduces continually while the amount of 
management employees remains stable or in- 
creases. We are going to one day have more 
managers than employees, or more Chiefs 
than Indians. 

This is the direction that Mr. Bolger con- 
tinues to approach as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

We are also faced with the continued con- 
solidation of mail processing from the 
smaller offices into the larger offices. This 
results in a drastic reduction in the service 
that our patrons receive. 

An example is the processing of Central 
Mark-Up mail in Des Moines, Iowa instead 
of Creston, Iowa, The Central Mark-Up is 
comprised of mail that is being forwarded to 
a new address for patrons that have moved. 

This was processed at Creston until Sep- 
tember 23, 1980 and since that date the func- 
tion has been processed in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Under the system of processing at Creston 
we were able to provide next day delivery 
for all mail received by patrons that had 
moved within the past year. 

Under the system of processing this mail 
at Des Moines, Iowa we now deliver the mail 
two or three or more days later. 

It is completely stupid to haul this mail 
to Des Moines, Iowa, return the mail to Cres- 
ton, and then deliver the mail at a later date. 

As you are well aware I have contacted 
your office concerning more than one issue 
facing employees of the Postal Service. 

While we remain in disagreement concern- 
ing the amending of the Hatch Act I want 
you to know that I sincerely appreciate your 
looking into the nine-digit zip code program. 

We need to have more interest shown on 
half of the Postal Service by our elected offi- 
cials and I sincerely hope that you will con- 
tinue to investigate and follow through on 
matters as you have been doing. 

I also wish to Thank You for your vote in 
favor of continuing the six-day delivery of 
mail. 

If I can provide additional information 
please advise. 

Sincerely, 
Timm SHEETS. 
Director of Education. 


‘for 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY POST OFFICE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT 
AMENDMENT NO. 2625 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DURENBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Borex, Mr. MEL- 
CHER, Mr. HAYAKAWA, Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. Baucus, Mr. Sasser, and Mr. 
HumpHrEY) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them to the 
bill (H.R. 7583) making appropriations 
the Treasury Department, the 
U.S. Postal Service, the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent Agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 3, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
Ss. 1411 
At the request of Mr. GOLDWATER, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1411, a bill to improve the economy and 
efficiency of the Government and the 
private sector by improving Federal in- 
formation management, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 2532 
At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2532, a bill to 
reinstate and validate United States oil 
and gas leases numbered OCS-—P-0218 
and OCS-P-—0226. 
sS. 3006 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. BOREN) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3006, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a nonrefundable tax 
credit for investment in qualified indus- 
trial energy efficiency and fuel conver- 
sion projects. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY, NUCLEAR PRO- 
LIFERATION AND FEDERAL SERVICES 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce a hearing which will be 
held by the Subcommittee on Energy, 
Nuclear Proliferation and Federal Serv- 
ices of the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. On Tuesday, November 25, 1980, 
at 10 a.m., the subcommittee will con- 
duct a hearing on the proposed 9-digit 
ZIP code by the United States Postal 
Service. This hearing will be held in 
room 3302 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building. 

If you have any questions regarding 
the hearing please contact the subcom- 
mittee at 224-2627. 


AUTHORITIES FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 

RESOURCES 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 

Committee on Energy and Natural 

Resources be authorized to meet during 
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the session of the Senate today to con- 
sider pending calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CLARIFICATION OF WITHDRAWAL 
LIABILITY PROCEDURE FOR 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Multiemployer Pension Plan Amend- 
ments Act of 1980 became law on Sep- 
tember 26, 1980. 

Portions of section 4203 of the act 
provide for a special withdrawal lia- 
bility procedure from a multiemployer 
pension plan in the trucking industry 
to fit the unique conditions that exist in 
that industry. I was the primary author 
of this special withdrawal procedure. As 
such, I can say that it was Congress’ 
intention that this withdrawal procedure 
apply to most of the multiemployer pen- 
sion plans in the trucking industry. Ac- 
cordingly, on August 26, 1980, I stated 
on the floor of the Senate that: 

It should be observed that if the majority 
of the contributions to any pension plan 
are made by employers engaged in the over 
the road (long) and short haul trucking in- 
dustry, the household goods moving indus- 
try and the public warehousing industry, 
this withdrawal liability procedure will 


apply to all employers who contribute to 
such a plan. 


In other words, this withdrawal lia- 
bility procedure would apply to any 
multiemployer pension plan in the 
trucking industry if 50.1 percent of the 
contributions were made by the em- 
ployers in the specified industries. 

Recently, however, I found out that 
on the very day that I clarified the 
intent of this special withdrawal Liability 
procedure for the trucking industry, Mr. 
THOMPSON told the House of Represent- 
atives that this special rule would only 
apply if at least 85 percent of the con- 
tributions to the plan were made by em- 
ployers previously engaged in the spec- 
ified industries. Mr. THompson based 
his statement upon unrelated interpre- 
tations of the phrase “substantially all.” 

Since this amendment originated in 
the Senate without Mr. THOMPSON’s par- 
ticipation, I am amazed that he would 
undertake an interpretation of the in- 
tent of the language. 

My interpretation was based on in- 
formation supplied to me as to the diver- 
sity of Teamster representation, and I 
am convinced that an 85-percent con- 
tribution requirement would emasculate 
the special withdrawal procedure. 

Therefore, as a final clarification, I will 
reiterate that the withdrawal liability 
procedure will apply to any multiem- 
ployer pension plan in the trucking in- 
dustry if the majority (50.1 percent) of 
contributions to the plan are made by 
employers who are primarily engaged in 
the long- and short-haul trucking indus- 
try, the household goods moving indus- 
try, or the public warehousing industry.@ 
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EDWARD “MOOSE” KRAUSE 
RETIRES 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there may 
be a few people in the world of collegiate 
athletics who may not recognize the 
name of Edward Walter Krause, but I 
would wager that there are none who 
would not instantly know “Moose” 
Krause. Moose has been the athletic 
director of Notre Dame for over 30 years 
and in that time period has seen his 
name take its rightful place beside those 
near legendary figures of Rockne and 
Leahy. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from In- 
diana for the past 18 years I have had 
the pleasure of a close association with 
Notre Dame. I have come to know its fine 
academic and athletic achievements and 
I value as a close personal friend its 
President—Father Ted Hesburgh. Know- 
ing Notre Dame as I do gives me the op- 
portunity to appreciate what Moose 
Krause means to that institution and its 
people. 

Moose has fashioned an athletic pro- 
gram which is one of the finest in the 
country. Notre Dame fields a full range 
of intercollegiate clubs. Its football and 
basketball teams are always among the 
best in the Nation. Nevertheless, Moose 
Krause has seen to it that the “collegi- 
ate” aspects of Notre Dame athletics re- 
mains predominant. Over the years he 
has never forgotten, nor has he allowed 
his coaches or players to forget, that the 
most important goal of any university is 
the achievement of academic excellence. 
The extent to which an athletic program 
adds to that goal or adds to the personal 
growth of students is the extent to which 
it is important to the university. Moose 
has seen that athletics has provided an 
important, meaningful, rewarding and 
appropriate role at Notre Dame. 

Mr. President, this January Moose will 
retire from Notre Dame with, I am sure, 
many happy memories. It is surely dif- 
ficult to know what honor is appropriate 
for a man who, among other honors, is a 
Knight of Malta, has been named Man 
of the Year by the Walter Camp Hall of 

ame and has seen the establishment of 
the Edward Krause Medical Research 
Fellowship at the City of Hope National 
Medical Center. Perhaps it is best sim- 
ply for me and my colleagues—along 
with the Senate Sergeant at Arms, and 
Notre Dame legend in his own right, 
Nordy Hoffman—to join in wishing 
Moose all the best. He has certainly 
earned it. 

Mr. President, I submit the following 
articles concerning Moose Krause for the 
RECORD. 

“Moose” RETIRES 
(By Paul Mullaney) 


Edward W. (Moose) Krause yesterday an- 
nounced his resignation as Notre Dame's 
athletic director, effective January 1. 

Announcing his decision after yesterday's 
Quarterback Club luncheon at the ACC, 
Krause said that Executive Vice-President 
Fr. Edmund P. Joyce “has appointed me 
Athletic Director Emeritus. I will act as 
Athletic Director until January 1, and after 
that I will be Emeritus.” 

Krause, 76 years old and Notre Dame ath- 
letic director for 31 years, indicated that 
there was no specific reason for making the 
announcement at this time. 
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“I've been thinking about this for over 
three years now,” Krause said, “There's noth- 
ing unusual about the timing.” 

The Observer learned yesterday, however, 
that the announcement was prompted by 
news leaks naming current Virginia Athletic 
Director Gene Corrigan as Krause’s replace- 
ment. 

Joyce, who will appoint the new athletic 
director, was unavailable for comment yes- 
terday. 

Corrigan, reached yesterday in his Char- 
lottesville, Va., office, refused comment on 
the situation. 

The Observer learned that Corrigan visited 
Notre Dame Tuesday of this past week. He 
also was in attendance at Notre Dame's sea- 
son-opening victory over Purdue. 

Corrigan, a 53-year-old graduate of Duke 
University, has served as Virginia's athletic 
director since 1971. 

Krause indicated that “at this time I have 
no idea who the new man will be. The advice 
I would have is that he better be a business 
man. In the sports world at the collegiate 
level, they're going to have to think about 
ways to bring in revenue to support expand- 
ing programs. Many schools are in financial 
trouble right now.” 

Rumors regarding Krause's retirement 
have been circulating for a number of years. 
“I really wanted to retire three years ago,” 
Krause said. “I've been here as athletic di- 
rector since 1949. It’s been a long career, 
and I felt it was time for me to step out 
and let a younger fellow step in to take my 
job. 

“Ive been worried about my wife (Eliza- 
beth) and her health. That’s something I've 
been worried about for a long time. Now I 
feel I'll be able to do more things for my 
lady—have a little time for her.” 

Krause indicated that he will remain some- 
what active as athletic director emeritus. 

“I think I'll be a consultant of sorts,” he 
said. “In other words, I'm not leaving en- 
tirely. I won’t just start fishing or playing 
golf all the time, although I will take time 
for those sports that I'm interested in. 

“In fact, right now we're talking about a 
big drive for the Monogram men to get them 
more involved with the University. Speak- 
ing engagements will certainly be something 
that I'll consider.” 

A native of Chicago's Back of the Yards 
neighborhood, Krause played tackle on 
Notre Dame football teams of 1931, '32 and 
‘33, and played in the first College All-Star 
football game. 

He was equally known for his accomplish- 
ments as center on the Irish basketball 
squad. It has been said that the three-second 
lane was conceived as a way to control him. 
He was inducted into the National Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame in April of 1976. 

Krause graduated cum laude with a degree 
in journalism in 1934. He then served in the 
capacities of basketball and football coaches 
at Saint Mary’s College in Winona, Minn., 
and at Holy Cross. 

He returned to Notre Dame in 1942 and 
served as an assistant on Frank Leahy’s foot- 
ball staff and on George Keogan’s basket- 
ball staff. A year later, he assumed the head 
basketball job due to Keogan’s death. He 
served in that capacity for six seasons, 

Krause was named assistant to athletic 
director Leahy in 1948, and was elevated to 
his current position a year later. 


UnNIversiry OF NOTRE DAME NEWS 

Edward W. Krause, athletic director at the 
University of Notre Dame for more than 
three decades, has received the James E. A~m- 
strong Award from the Notre Dame Alumni 
Association. 

The award, named for the former secretary 
of the 62,000-member association, honors an 
employee of the University “who has per- 
formed outstanding service and demonstrat- 
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ed qualities in his personal life that reflect 
the high principles of the University.” 

Krause, who celebrates his 67th birthday 
February 2, carried athletic laurels from 
South Side Chicago's De LaSalle High School 
to Notre Dame where between 1931 and 1934 
he gained all America honors in basketball 
and football and earned a letter in track. 

Following graduation he coached basket- 
ball and football at St. Mary’s (Minn.) Col- 
lege, then at Holy Cross and finally served 
six seasons as head basketball coach at Notre 
Dame. compiling a record of 98-48. He was 
also football line coach for six years. 

Krause was named assistant athletic direc- 
tor to Frank Leahy in 1948 and athletic di- 
rector in 1949. Over the years he has been 
recognized often for his civic and humani- 
tarian as well as athletic contributions. He 
is a Knight of Malta, one of the highest papal 
honors & Catholic lay person can receive, and 
there is a medical research fellowship in his 
name at the City of Hope National Medical 
Center. 

Much in demand as an after-dinner speak- 
er and master of ceremonies, Krause has been 
synonymous with Notre Dame sports for 31 
years. He is a member of the National Basket- 
ball Hall of Fame and the Honors Courts of 
the NCAA and of the National Football 
Foundation and Hall of Fame. 

The award will be presented to him at 
the spring meeting of the National Alumni 
Board on campus.@ 


AMERICAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIA- 
TION NATIONAL TEEN VOLUN- 
TEER OF THE YEAR 


© Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
during October, I had the opportunity to 
address the national conferences of four 
major voluntary action groups. As a per- 
son who has been an active promoter of 
volunteerism, both in my private career 
and in my 2 years in the Senate, it 
was a great pleasure for me to take part 
in this event. It was gratifying to see 
that despite the problems voluntary 
groups are having because of inflation, 
the recession and the changing demo- 
graphics of our country, the volunteers 
themselves have not lost their enthusi- 
asm or their spirit. 

Volunteerism is a vital part of our cul- 
ture and society, even though it is often 
overlooked by some of us in policymak- 
ing roles. Not only are volunteers pro- 
viding essential services in a variety of 
areas, they are doing what no govern- 
ment agency or large institution can do: 
they are delivering those services with 
individuality, love and caring. 

Those qualities are typified by a voung 
Minnesotan, Beth Puncochar. Beth was 
recently selected as the 1980 American 
Health Care Association National Teen 
Volunteer of the Year. This honor is a 
well-deserved tribute to her outstanding 
accomplishments as a volunteer, 

On behalf of Beth and all volunteers, 
I ask that the letter of recommendation 
for Beth Puncochar be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

TEEN VOLUNTEER OF THE YEAR—1980 

NOMINATION 
(Nominated by: Jackie Kes. Volunteer Coor- 
dinator, Mala Strana, Inc., New Prague, Mn.) 
BETH PUNCOCFAR, 
New Praque, Minn.: 

Beth is a very vivacious enthusiastic thir- 
teen year old young lady who beran volun- 
teering at Mala Strana long before there was 
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a structured Volunteer program and long be- 
fore she was old enough to become a regis- 
tered volunteer. She was in the first grade. 
Beth became a registered volunteer during 
the month of June, 1979. She volunteered 88 
hours of her time between June and Decem- 
ber 1979 performing a variety of services 
which have included decorating bulletin 
boards, distributing posters, manning the 
Resident personal supply cart, encouraging 
other young people to become involved in 
volunteering, assisting with group activities 
and most important, 1-1 visiting. Most of the 
time Beth walks or rides her bike to Mala 
Strana, regardless of weather conditions, 

Mala Strana has recognized the need for 
and has encouraged Volunteering since its 
doors were opened in 1972. Volunteers have 
always been welcome to come in to visit with 
residents, become involved in group activi- 
ties and entertain. However, the Volunteer 
program has been progressing toward a more 
structured program in the last three to four 

ears. 

7 Through structured programming Beth has 
been assigned certain residents with whom 
she visits weekly. One of Beth's unique qual- 
ities is that she prefers to visit the residents 
who have the greatest need for social interac- 
tion and special help. For example, she plays 
Euchre, a card game, with a resident who is 
quite disoriented, but loves to play cards. 
She also takes remotivation folders to an- 
other resident who is unable to speak. She 
patiently talks with the resident, points out 
the pictures and reads poetry with her. Occa- 
sionally the resident will read a line or two 
herself. Beth also visits weekly with another 
resident who is not always willing to com- 
municate. Most of the time Beth is able to 
have a dialogue with this individual. It is be- 
lieved that Beth's enthusiasm, caring and 
respect for others are key factors in the 
progress she has made in her interactions 
with the residents. 

Furthermore, Beth is willing to respond to 
requests for services in other activities such 
as old time dance bands and bingo, etc. She 
dances with residents who wish to dance and 
sits with hearing and vision impaired resi- 
dents who are in need of 1-1 assistance in 
order that they may have the opportunity to 
play bingo or bunco. 

Many young volunteers which includes her 
younger brother have become interested in 
Mala Strana’s volunteer program through 
Beth's personal recruitment efforts. Her com- 
mitment is infectious. 

Beth is always reliable and prompt in her 
coming to Mala Strana. If she is unable to 
come on her assigned days she calls or has 
a family member call. 

Another one of Beth’s unique qualities is 
that she will take it upon herself to visit 
residents who are hospitalized and report 
back as to how the resident is doing. She 
also does follow up visits with residents who 
have been discharged to their homes in the 
New Prague area. 

Along with her volunteering at Mala 
Strana, Beth is involved in basketball, volley- 
ball and softball. She also forgoes her study 
halls to volunteer her time working in the 
school office. Beth has also become involved 
with one of her neighbors who is blind. She 
visits him on a regular basis, takes walks with 
him and walks with him while he shops. 

Beth does, indeed, enrich and enhance the 
lives of the residents at Mala Strana. It is re- 
freshing to have her within our midst. She 
is an exemplary example of the fine youth in 
the community of New Prague. Therefore, we 
believe that Beth Puncochar is deserving of 
the MAHCF Teen Volunteer of the Year 
award. 

Sincerely, 


JACKIE Kes, 
Volunteer Coordinator.@ 
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SOME LESSONS FROM NATO’S EX- 
PERIENCE FOR UNITED STATES- 
JAPAN DEFENSE COOPERATION 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I hope it 
is not too early to offer some constructive 
criticism of the national security policies 
that President-elect Ronald Reagan will 
be pursuing in the next 4 years. There are 
already signs in the press that his new 
senior advisers will have had their ex- 
perience largely in the Nixon and Ford 
administrations where policies were de- 
veloped that Ronald Reagan ran against 
both in the 1976 primary and in the elec- 
tion this year. It is apparently too tempt- 
ing to resist bringing back the so-called 
experienced hands of yesteryear no mat- 
ter how mistaken their experience has 
proved to be. 

I wonder how much better Jimmy Car- 
ter might have done in foreign policy 
had he only heeded Hamilton Jordan’s 
famous remark during the transition of 
1976 that men from the past like Vance 
and Brzezinski should have no place in a 
Carter administration. Ronald Reagan 
like Carter before him seems destined to 
rely on a few people from the past who 
created the very policies he has run 
against rather than risk new faces on 
the national security scene. If so, the 
responsibility falls on the friends of 
Ronald Reagan who have campaigned so 
ardently for him and his philosophy to 
offer him criticism from time to time 
here in the Senate and elsewhere. 

One of my concerns is that earlier ad- 
ministrations have failed to enhance the 
level of cooperation we ought to have 
from our major allies in Europe and 
Japan. Bringing back the same policy- 
makers is likely to bring back the same 
institutional patterns. 

The Senate Steering Committee under 
our Chairman JIM McC.uure has begun 
to look into the question of allied defense 
efforts. I have headed our newly formed 
allied defense effort study group for sev- 
eral months. Our reports will be made 
available to the new administration and 
to the relevant congressional committees 
in the months ahead. 

We have already looked at the major 
deficiencies in the NATO long-term 
planning process during a trip to NATO 
Headquarters and the defense planning 
centers in London, Bonn, and Paris. We 
met with a number of NATO's parlia- 
mentary leaders at the NATO Assembly 
in Ottawa where I was fortunate to be 
named a member of the Military Com- 
mittee of the NATO Assembly. Most re- 
cently, we have examined the question 
of Japanese defense efforts and attended 
the conference in Tokyo to commem- 
orate the 20th anniversary of the United 
States-Japan Mutual Security Treaty. At 
that conference, two former Defense 
Agency Chiefs, Mr. Shin Kanemaru and 
Mr. Asao Mihara, put forward the idea 
that Japan should play a more equal role 
under the Security Treaty by assuming 
a greater share of defense responsibility. 

Mr. President, I submit for the RECORD 
several articles from the Japanese press 
about the conference which were kindly 
forwarded to me by Ambassador Mike 
Mansfield together with his letter about 
the conference. I would also like to sub- 
mit the remarks of former Minister Asao 
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Mihara and myself delivered to the con- 
ference. The Senate resolution apout the 
conference refers to a report about it 
which will be submitted next week alter 
we meet with the vapanese deiegation to 
discuss it. In the tuture, our Senate 
Steering Committee allied defense efforts 
study group will also be circulating draft 
reports for comment before publication. 
I have every reason to believe that the 
experienced hands in the next adminis- 
tration will have the opportunity to work 
on the challenges we have pointed out in 
the area of allied defense cooperation. 
The material follows: 
Some LESSONS From NATO's EXPERIENCE FOR 
UNITED SraTES-JAPAN DEFENSE COOPERATION 


(Address by U.S. Senator Orrin G. HATCH 
to the United States-Japan Conierence to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of the 
1960 Treaty of Muiual Cooperation and 
Security) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask for your in- 
dulgence because I am going to approach 
the subject of our conierence to com- 
memorate the twentieth anniversary of the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
between our two countries in a round-about 
way, from a global perspective. I appear be- 
fore you today as the Chairman of a special 
study group of the Senate Steering Commit- 
tee to examine the defense eliorts of Amer- 
ica'’s allies around the world. One year ago, 
I visited England, France, West Germany, 
and Belgium to discuss with the military 
leaders of NATO the question of allied de- 
fense efforts. I can report to you today that 
the military forces of the NATO alliance are 
improving impressively. 

Following the leadership of General Alex- 
ander Haig at first, and more recently under 
the Carter Administration and the new NATO 
commander, General Bernard Rogers, a Long 
Term Defense Plan has been put into effect. 
For the first time in twenty years, a major 
across-the-board set of improvements in 
ground, sea, and air forces is underway. After 
nearly two decades of relative neglect while 
Soviet forces were slowly and steadily im- 
proving, the NATO allies have now for three 
years achieved a real growth rate of about 
three percent in their defense budgets. NATO 
military leaders are meeting frequently in a 
variety of new institutions such as the com- 
mittees of the Long Term Defense Plan to 
bring about better cooperation among the 
military units and defense industries of the 
fifteen members of NATO. 

Most recently there has been a growing 
awareness of the vital importance of the 
security of the Persian Gulf to NATO, and 
discussions have begun about how NATO's 
members can deal with the issues of security 
beyond the European region of the alliance. 
To sum up, there is a new spirit in NATO 
and it is good news after too many years 
of neglect. There are problems, of course, 
new ideas are needed, but today I will bring 
you only the good news. The good news is 
that the trend is up. 

To get an idea of how important it is that 
the trend in NATO has been turned around, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, let me mention the 
total sizes of the armed forces of the Euro- 
pean allies during the last twenty years, 
from 1960 until 1977 when the Long Term 
Defense Program began to take effect. In 
alphabetical order, then, Belgium has de- 
clined from 120.000 to 89,000 in its land, sea, 
and air forces; Canada declined from 120.000 
in 1960 to 80,000 in 1977; Denmark declined 
from 44,000 in 1960 to 35.000 in 1977; the 
United States declined from 214 million in 
1960 to 2 million in 1977; France declined 
from 1 million in 1960 to 4% million in 1977; 
Greece showed an increase from 158000 in 
1960 to 200,000 in 1977; ‘taly declined from 
400,000 in 1960 to 330.090 in 1977: Luxem- 
bourg declined from 3,200 in 1960 to 600 in 
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1977; Norway declined from 40,000 in 1960 
to 38,000 in 1977; Portugal declined from 
about 100,000 in 1960 to 59,000 in 1977; West 
Germany showed an increase from 260,000 in 
1960 to almost % million in 1977; the 
United Kingdom declined from 590,000 in 
1960 to 340,000 in 1977; and finally Turkey 
declined from 500,000 in 1960 to 460,000 in 
1977. 

In sum, only two members of NATO ex- 
panded the quantity of their armed forces 
during the two decades under review. That 
fact, it seems to me, is something to keep in 
mind when we turn to the question of the 
trends in Japan's defense effort in the last 
twenty years. Indeed, Japan has an impres- 
sive record of maintaining its forces at the 
same level for the last two decades while the 
majority of the NATO allies, my own coun- 
try included, have not only reduced the size 
of their forces but actually declined in the 
real rate of defense spending in many cases. 
Japan, on the other hand, has averaged a real 
growth rate in defense spending over the 
past decade of an impressive 7 to 8 percent. 

Now I know that there are many sharp 
critics of Japan’s getting a free ride and not 
sharing the burden of its own defense, but 
they should keep in mind the record of the 
NATO allies when making such criticism. 
And, I might add, none of the NATO allies 
has a constitution like Japan's which for- 
ever renounces war and the threat or use 
of force and which promises that land, sea 
and air forces will never be maintained. Nor 
do the communist and socialist parties in 
NATO member nations oppose the national 
defense effort in the way that these parties 
have in Japan until recently. Nor do the 
NATO allies have public opinion shaped by 
the impact of the nuclear destruction of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Nor are the NATO 
allies surrounded by the natural defensive 
protection of the Sea of Japan which keeps 
the Soviet Union farther away than is the 
case for many NATO members. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, from this per- 
spective of NATO, Japan's defense effort has 
been impressive in the upward trend, if not 
in the absolute level of forces and spending. 
Everyone knows that most NATO members 
spend three or four times more the percent- 
age of their gross national products on de- 
fense compared to Japan, but too many for- 
get the direction of the trends, and the good 
news is that the trend has been up in Japan 
for two decades, unlike NATO. 

Let me now turn to a second piece of good 
news about Japan's defense effort, the deci- 
sions of the past two years which I believe 
are worthy of praise and which should also 
be seen in light of the NATO experience. 
There are four. The decision to adopt the 
new defense guidelines for cooperation with 
the United States, the decision to establish 
a national command center, the decision to 
purchase the new F-15 air defense fighter 
from the United States, and the decision to 
purchase at least 45 P8C anti-submarine 
patrol aircraft. 

These are critically important decisions 
that will shape Japanese-American defense 
cooperation throughout the 1980's. Let me 
examine the implications of each one. 

First, I would emphasize that the acquis!- 
tion of both the F-15’s and the P3C’s which 
will become operational in the next few 
years provides two building blocks of funda- 
mental importance for the next twenty years. 

Once these highly sophisticated aircraft 
have been fully integrated into the Self-De- 
fense Forces, I believe that Japan can have 
the finest anti-submarine capability and the 
finest air defense capability in all of East 
Asia by simply increasing the numbers of 
these aircraft produced under license in 
Japan. Both these aircraft are, after all, 
merely platforms for advanced sensor sys- 
tems and various weapons. They can be 
tailored to fit many missions, including air- 
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to-surface missiles like the new Japanese 
ASM-1 for the F-15 to patrol the seas around 
Japan, aided by aerial refueling. I will not 
dwell on the capabilities of the F-15 and the 
P3C except to say that both the quantity and 
the quality of these two weapons systems can 
be readily increased in the years ahead. The 
important thing is that after years of debate 
the decisions were made; the programs have 
begun. 

Second, I would emphasize that the deci- 
sion to build a national command center for 
the Self-Defense Forces provides a third sig- 
nificant building block for the next decade. 
Obviously, once there is a true command 
center for the Japan Defense Agency, there 
will be choices about the kinds of com- 
munications and the kinds of external links 
Possible to build. But the important point is 
that the decision was made and the program 
has begun. Third, I believe that the decision 
to begin joint military planning with the 
United States under the Defense Cooperation 
Guidelines announced over one year ago is 
the single most important defense policy 
choice made in Japan in the last twenty 
years. This too is a building block for the 
next decade, and the most important one of 
all. 

I have noticed from the American press 
coverage of the last two years that these 
Defense Cooperation Guidelines have not 
been well-understood. Before the agreement 
on the Defense Cooperation Guidelines, there 
either was no joint military planning by 
our two countries or it was very well hidden. 
The frequent references to the “alliance” be- 
tween our countries was certainly an exag- 
geration compared to the alliance machinery 
in NATO with its military planning groups 
and intensive military cooperation among 
national units stated in Germany. Now, how- 
ever, with the joint studies called for in the 
Guidelines making progress, many issues are 
being dealt with for the first time which will 
provide the foundation for the next two 
decades of our defense cooperation. The 
Guidelines call specifically for such pre- 
viously taboo measures as a joint coordina- 
tion center, cooperation in intelligence activ- 
ities, joint logistics plans, and the possible 
use of additional facilities and Japanese bases 
by American forces in case of need, even for 
situations in the Far East outside of Japan 
if such situations will have an important in- 
fluence on Japan’s security. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as this process of 
joint Japanese and American military plan- 
ning continues, I believe that the require- 
ments for Japan’s future Self Defense Forces 
will emerge for presentation to the public. 
In other words, at last the Japan Defense 
Agency will be able to tell the country what 
it needs and why. 

That is why this building block is so im- 
portant for the future. For too long there 
has simply been no plan for Japan's defense 
needs. But the decision has been made and 
the program to develop those plans has 
begun. 

A fourth building block needs to be men- 
tioned. It is closely linked to the others. I 
know there has been some difficulty over the 
years about American preferences to sell 
finished weapons here in contrast to Japan- 
ese preferences for licensed co-production. 
My view is that Japanese industry has been 
wise to hold out for a strong role in de- 
fense production. Because of this growth in 
defense industry here, Japan has yet another 
building block for the future—the techno- 
logical knowhow and the industrial base to 
produce highly sophisticated defense sys- 
tems. I know this has been expensive—some 
estimates go as high as three times the cost 
of buying the equipment in the United 
States—but the end result is a degree of 
self-reliance in defense production which 
would not only permit increased output if 
necessary, but also may make the prospects 
of arms exports attractive in the future, 
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even if only non-lethal items initially were 
exported. Here too the decision to sustain 
Japanese defense industry has been made, 
programs are underway, the trend is up. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these same four 
building blocks—acquiring advanced new 
aircraft, improving command and control 
centers, pursuing joint military planning, 
and developing defense industrial know- 
how—these four building blocks lead me 
back to my discussion about NATO and al- 
lied defense efforts in Europe because they 
form a vital part of the Long Term Defense 
Program there. 

Now I want to proceed one step further in 
discussing the lessons NATO may have for 
defense cooperation between our two coun- 
tries. In what I believe to be a novel ap- 
proach, I want to describe to you the de- 
tailed concerns of the NATO Long Term De- 
fense Program and suggest what the leaders 
of the Japan Defense Agency may wish to 
consider as they chart the future of Japan’s 
defense effort. Such a perspective has two 
advantages. First, like the Japanese “stand- 
ard defense concept” that seeks quality not 
quantity for Japanese forces, the thrust of 
NATO’s recent tmprovements have been 
qualitative, not quantitative, so the objec- 
tives are compatible. 

Second, I believe the defense planners of 
any nation including my own can reduce 
their myopia by studying how other nations 
may have solved specific defense problems. 
There is not always only one right solution. 
NATO members find such comparative 
studies quite natural, but Japan’s geographic 
isolation from Europe may have unneces- 
sarily cut its defense planners off from 
European ideas relevant to the Self Defense 
Forces. Strangely, there have been more 
Chinese military visitors to NATO in the last 
two years than Japanese, and I mean Com- 
munist Chinese visitors. 

Now before I begin to tell you about the 
nine areas of concern under the NATO Long 
Term Defense Program and how they are 
relevant to Japan, let me acknowledge that 
there are many ways to measure and to 
evaluate the quality of the Japanese defense 
effort. Some critics focus only on the per- 
centage of GNP, praising those nations that 
have high rates like the 5 percent in the 
United States (which is less than half the 
Soviet Union) and condemning those na- 
tions like Japan at just under one percent 
or Canada at about 2 percent or Luxem- 
bourg, another NATO member, at just over 
one percent of GNP spent for defense. Others 
select specific features of a defense force 
such as its level of technology or its combat 
experience or its morale. 

My own view is that the NATO approach 
is useful not only because it includes so 
many different indicators of the quality and 
effectiveness of defense forces, but also be- 
cause it can be used as a checklist to see 
just exactly where a national defense effort 
is falling behind. Just raising the Japanese 
defense budget to 1.7 percent of GNP, as 
called for by a blue ribbon panel named by 
the late Prime Minister Ohira, will not 
necessarily improve Japanese self-defense 
forces in the right way. Nor will raising the 
defense budget to 2 percent of GNP. I am 
sorry to say that these simple formulas are 
too often used by those who know little 
about defense and do not care to learn any 
more. The American people, and those of us 
in Congress, have had to learn a great deal 
about what makes an effective defense in 
order to make wise decisions. 

The Japanese people are learning more 
too, if I may judge on the basis of the in- 
creasing sophistication of the Japanese press 
coverage of defense issues. It is here, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that the nine areas of the 
NATO Long Term Defense Program can help 
educate the public because they provide a 
checklist which other nations—not just the 
United States—are using to make choices 
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about their future defense programs. Of 
course, not everything can be public, and 
there are a number of secret details about 
the improvements that NATO has found 
necessary, but I believe that Japanese offi- 
cials can learn these details if they will visit 
NATO land, sea, and air forces as part of the 
process of considering qualitative improve- 
ments for the Self Defense Forces. So today 
I am only going to give the highlights of 
what could be treated at greater length in 
closed sessions. After all, no defense plan- 
ners want to advertise their weaknesses in 
public, unless it is to appeal to Congress for 
more funds. 
THE NATO CHECKLIST FOR LONG TERM 
DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The first category is readiness. This in- 
cludes questions like how frequently and 
how realistically do Japanese forces train, 
which could be improved by more training 
in the United States as already occurs for 
some Japanese units. Readiness also is 
measured by the availability of ammunition 
and war reserve stocks in adequate quanti- 
ties. Numerous Japanese press accounts have 
hinted this may be a critical problem here. 
But readiness also includes issues like de- 
fense against chemical warfare. 

Preparations are underway to protect our 
pilots and crews against the kinds of nerve 
gas attack that we know the Soviet Union 
practices as a routine part of their training. 
I observed this when I visited airbases in 
NATO last year. My impression is that Japan 
has not dealt with this problem very well. 

Another element of readiness is coordina- 
tion of U.S. and Japanese stages of unit 
readiness during alerts, something already 
proposed under the new Defense Coopera- 
tion Guidelines which speak of a “common 
standard” for readiness stages concerning 
intelligence, movements of units, logistics 
and other preparations. Progress here will be 
crucial to the readiness level of both U.S. 
and Japanese forces if an alert is called. 

The second category is reinforcement. 
NATO improvement has focused on three 
questions which do not seem to have re- 
ceived any attention in Japan. The first is 
the POMCUS site program, the “pre-posi- 
tioned combat-configured unit sets of equip- 
ment” that I visited last year in Germany. 
This equipment is ready to be distributed to 
American reinforcements flown in from the 
United States in a matter of hours. I don't 
see why this cannot be done jointly here, 
and this issue will be addressed in the fu- 
ture, I am sure. NATO is also enhancing 
reinforcement capability by identifying 
civillan aircraft and merchant ships that 
could be used in a crisis. 

Yet my impression is that Japanese laws 
would not allow such measures even in war- 
time. Nor does there seem to be any counter- 
part to NATO's concern with CRAP, the civil 
reserve air fleet program which purchases 
modifications in civil transport aircraft so 
they may carry military cargo in an emer- 
gency. Both Japanese-manufactured alr- 
craft and those purchased by Japanese air- 
lines in the United States could be so modi- 
fied, thereby greatly expanding reinforce- 
ment capability at little cost. 

The third category is reserve mobilization. 
Here, too, there is little underway in Japan 
to match the serious efforts of NATO mem- 
bers. My impression is that there is not yet 
an Air Self Defense Force reserve at all, that 
the Maritime Self Defense Force reserve is 
tiny and could be easily expanded at low 
cost, and that the large Ground Self Defense 
Force reserve of about 40,000 is paid so little 
(about ten dollars per day of training, I am 
told) and has almost no equipment of its 
own, that it is difficult to call it a true “re- 
serve” force. Japanese police reserves could 
be useful in a military situation. however. 
and NATO may have something to learn from 
Japan about that. The lack of a national 
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mobilization law, to be sure, greatly under- 
cuts the role of any reserves in Japan. 

The fourth category is maritime posture. 
Here too there are sharp contrasts with 
NATO's new efforts and Japan's announced 
plans. I am not talking about the overall 
size of the Japanese sea forces. I mean prob- 
lems like no secure voice communications 
between U.S. and Japanese ships and head- 
quarters, and problems like a lack of ade- 
quate number of torpedoes and failure on 
the part of NATO and the United States to 
provide Japan with the highest quality Mark 
46 or similar torpedoes. I have in mind also 
the problem that mines—which are abso- 
lutely critical to Japanese self-defense and 
to our joint interest in being able to close 
the three main straits around Japan to bot- 
tle up the Soviet fleet—that mines require 
preparation to be used. 

Old mines may deteriorate in storage. 
NATO is also at work on new mines counter- 
measures in ways that could benefit Japan at 
little cost. NATO is pursuing important im- 
provements in antisubmarine detection as 
well, and Japanese experience especially in 
shallow water detection should be shared. 
The NATO Assembly Military Committee to 
which I belong has been investigating the 
ASW question for the past year, developing 
some ideas of relevance to Japan—again, at 
little cost. I should like to suggest that the 
navies of both Denmark and Norway may 
have special insights Japan could share. Both 
Denmark and Norway have critically impor- 
tant roles in NATO in closing the Baltic 
Straits and surrounding area. They have de- 
veloped, in parallel with neutral Sweden, new 
epproaches to mining such as the use of com- 
mercial ferries and the need to protect land 
areas nearby with air defense and land 
forces. 

The fifth category is communications, 
command and control. This is an area where 
Japanese Defense Agency plans seem to be 
comparable to NATO's efforts. At least the 
problem of the lack of military command 
centers and secure communications have 
been recognized. There are announced plans 
to expand Japan's microwave net for military 
use. Eventually, progress here will open other 
possibilities with external communication 
links. 


The sixth category is air defense. I have 
already praised the decision to acquire F-15’s 
through co-production as a vital first step. I 
might note, however, the relevance of a com- 
ment made to me last year by the command- 
ing general of U.S. air forces in Europe who 
pointed out to me all the new aircraft shel- 
ters at Ramstein Air Base in Germany with 
the remark that it makes little sense to buy 
15-million-dollar jet aircraft and then not 
pay the extra few hundred thousand dollars 
to buy an aircraft shelter that protects it and 
greatly reduces the damage that can be done 
in a surprise air attack. I note that the five 
year tentative plans of the Japan Defense 
Agency released in May provide for very few 
of the necessary shelters, unfortunately. The 
issue of air defense missiles for the next 
decade may well hinge on the progress of the 
American Patriot system for both NATO and 
Japan, so some discussions here among all 
concerned would be valuable. 

The seventh category is electronic warfare. 
This is an area of great secrecy which can 
spell life or death in combat. Let me simply 
remind you of the worldwide fame that 
Japan has earned for success in the elec- 
tronics industry for consumer goods, then 
ask you if you have heard anything about 
this issue in Japan’s defense. This is not an 
expensive area, compared to ships and air- 
craft, yet it is crucial. My impression is that 
much more needs to be done to reach NATO 
standards. 

The eighth category is rationalization, 
standardization, and interoperability. This is 
an area in which Japan may be well ahead 
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of NATO because of the close ties between 
our forces and Japan’s acquisition of major 
American weapons and equipment. Yet the 
trend could be negative in the decade ahead 
as Japanese defense industry produces more 
and more Japanese designs which are not 
compatible with American equipment. Here, 
too, the joint military planning underway for 
the past year under the Defense Cooperation 
Guidelines faces a real challenge in its stud- 
ies of who will do what in the defense of 
Japan. These studies may determine for 
many years the nature of our defense co- 
operation. 

The ninth category is logistics. This area 
is one of the main subjects of the Defense 
Cooperation Guidelines as well. There has 
been at least some consideration of the NATO 
approach through the comparisons that are 
frequentiy made with West Germany in host 
nation support, that is the direct contribu- 
tions of the Japanese government to Amer- 
ican forces in Japan. There seems to be & 
strong case here that Japan is ahead of NATO 
in host nation support for U.S. forces. The 
rough total has increased in just three years 
from about 500 million dollars to over one 
billion dollars annually. More importantly, 
new areas are being funded such as labor cost 
sharing, housing programs, and even minor 
operational expenses such as runway main- 
tenance. 

Of course, there is still a considerable 
shortfall that the U.S. must pay. Logistics is 
much more than cost sharing, however, and 
Iam worried that some NATO improvements 
in recent years may not be implemented in 
Japan without closer Japanese attention to 
NATO’s experience. I have in mind the 
hardened logistics installations I visited in 
Germany which have no Japanese counter- 
part at present. If it proves possible to de- 
velop a joint logistics system under the De- 
fense Cooperation Guidelines—and I hope it 
is—then that system must be well protected 
and hardened as in NATO. There must also 
be adequate surface-to-air missile protec- 
tion for key sites. Ironically, this may be 
less important today when Japanese war re- 
serves and munitions supplies are so low 
than a few years from now when such stock- 
piles will be tempting targets along with 
Japan's relatively unprotected air bases. 

The United States has a special interest in 
protecting these key sites and bases because 
of the new proposal of the Defense Coopera- 
tion Guidelines for possible use of Japanese 
bases by U.S. forces in the event of situa- 
tions in the Far East that would affect 
Japanese security. These Guidelines are not 
a commitment by the government to do so, 
of course, but only to study the question and 
to make plans. But over the long term, I be- 
lieve that this may prove to be the most 
significant aspect of the Guidelines from the 
point of view of the global responsibilities of 
the United States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, those are some ex- 
amples of the kind of lessons that the recent 
experience of NATO with its Long Term De- 
fense Program may have to offer to Japanese 
officials and specialists who will travel to 
Europe to see what other nations are doing 
to improve their defense efforts. I have 
mentioned them today because our com- 
memoration of the 1960 Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security occurs in the midst 
of the first major effort by our two govern- 
ments to develop true mutual cooperation 
and security under the Defense Cooperation 
Guidelines. an effort that has been all too 
slow in getting started and may well bene- 
fit from the new spirit and vitality that 
another major alliance of free, democratic 
nations has shown after years of neglect. My 
point is that quality and effectiveness in 
allied defense efforts can be better achieved 
through reflective study and joint exami- 
nation of issues by several nations. How 
money is spent on defense is no less im- 
portant than the percentage of the GNP 
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that is spent. The United States can express 
its hope that Japan will do more, but it is up 
to Japan to seek out the best sources of 
advice. 

I hope that Japan will not neglect the 
NATO experience in the years ahead. There 
are certainly contributions that Japanese 
may make to NATO's efforts through a proc- 
ess of dialogue and mutual exchange. But 
that is a subject for another day. 
JAPAN-UNITED STATES ALLIANCE AT A TURNING 

POINT In HISTORY 


(By Asao Mihara) 


Mr. Chairmen, President Ford, Members of 
the U.S. Congress, My colleague members of 
the National Diet of Japan, Representatives 
of U.S. and Japanese research organizations, 
Honored Guests: 

It is an honor for me to have this opportu- 
nity to say a few words on behalf of the 
Japanese Organizing Committee for this sem- 
inar as we open our meeting. 

I rejoice over the fact we can hold this 
international seminar commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the signing of the Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security between 
Japan and the USA, attended by so many 
people, and graced by former President Ford 
and many other distinguished American visi- 
tors who came all the way from America. 
My heartiest thanks are due to the Heritage 
Foundation which has been the American 
co-sponor of this conference, and to Mr. 
Feulner, the President of The Heritage Foun- 
dation for their cooperation in organizing 
this conference. 

Ladies and gentlemen, first of all I would 
like to convey to you how deeply moved I am 
at the opening of this memorable Japan-U.S. 
seminar. The fact that an international con- 
ference like this is being held now as we en- 
ter the 1980’s fraught with dangers, is in it- 
self significant. 

We look back on the day when the present 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
between Japan and the United States of 
America was signed, January 19, 1960. It was 
on June 23, the same year, when the treaty 
came into force. This year, we commemorate 
its 20th anniversary. The Japan Security Re- 
search Center, co-sponsor for this seminar in 
Japan, planned to carry out a serles of events 
to celebrate the anniversary since last au- 
tumn, together with various American re- 
search organizations and some members of 
the American Congress, with the objective of 
looking back over the relationship between 
Japan and the U.S. for the past 20 years, now 
that the pact has reached an important 
point in history, and to have an overview of 
the future development of the alliance be- 
tween the two countries in the coming 20 
years, up to the end of the 20th century. 

There were also members of our Diet who 
saw the political significance of this inter- 
national project and decided to give us their 
full support. Since last spring, therefore, 
these Diet members started to organize the 
Organizing Committee in order to carry out 
the project for commemoration. Mr. Kiski, 
who was the Prime Minister at the time the 
present treaty was signed, graciously con- 
sented to be the Honorary Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee. More than 80 people 
agreed to participate in the Committee, in- 
cluding former Prime Ministers Kakuei Ta- 
naka, Takeo Miki, and Takeo Fukuda. For- 
eign Ministers of various LDP Cabinets, 
Members of the Diet who are also members 
of LDP organizations on defense, Mr. 
Ikko Kasuga, Permanent Advisor to the 
Democratic Socialist Party of Japan, and 
members of New Liberal Club became mem- 
bers of the Organizing Committee. Thus the 
sponsors are from both the Government and 
opposition parties. 

We also had the participation and support 
of many people who represent financial and 
industrial circles, academic societies, and 
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learned and experienced people. As you see 
in the list before you our Organizing Com- 
mittee consists of representative leaders of 
many broad areas. If time had permitted, I 
am sure that the list would have added 
more representatives and organizations rep- 
resenting far wider areas. Taking this op- 
portunity, I would like to report to you of, 
and express our gratitude for, the generous 
financial assistance given by the Japan Fed- 
eration of Economic Organizations Ken- 
danren) and other organizations and indi- 
viduals, for assistance in carrying out our 
projects, 

Originally, this seminar was to be held 
last June. Mr. Ford and members of the U.S. 
Congress kindly told us that they were ready 
to participate in the seminar. In April, the 
late Prime Minister Ohira said that he 
would give his wholehearted support. How- 
ever, as you know, because of the political 
situation in both Japan and the U.S., the 
conference was postponed until today. 

In the meanwhile, on May 8, under the 
co-sponsorship of the Japan Security Re- 
search Center and the Georgetown Center 
for Strategic and International Studies, as 
an opening program for the series of projects 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of the 
Treaty, @ special lecture meeting was held 
and Mr. James Schlesinger, former Secre- 
tary of Defense and former Secretary of En- 
ergy addressed the meeting. 

Ladies and gentlemen of Japan and the 
US, I started out saying that I am deeply 
moved at the convening of this seminar, 
thinking that the holding of this meeting 
itself suggests that the security relationship 
between Japan and the US has now entered 
a mature stage. As in the keynote speeches of 
President Ford and Honorary Chairman 
Kishi, it is a well-known fact that there 
have been many occasions of political ten- 
sion generated both in our society and in the 
relationship between Japan and the US in 
the course of the twenty years since the 
signing of the present treaty. 

Nobody even thought of any project to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of the 
treaty in 1970 in Japan. And yet 10 years 
from then, today, our Organizing Committee 
to carry out the commemoration projects is 
participated in by many members of our 
Diet, both from the LDP and the opposition 
parties. There are some other opposition 
members of the Diet who are willingly at- 
tending the seminar today, although they 
did not participate in our Organizing Com- 
mittee for various reasons. 

It is true that the situation in our Diet 
today is not quite comparable to the one 
which exists in the Western allied countries 
who are members of NATO. I would like to 
express my sincerest respect to the fact that 
the US Senate passed a strong resolution in 
support of the seminar today, but, frankly 
the situation in our Diet at present has not 
yet reached that stage. Western and Ameri- 
can allies of NATO carried out their own 
commemoration projects, on the 20th, 25th, 
and 30th anniversaries of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Although Japan is 
also a member of the free world, the political 
situation in Japan is such that we are be- 
hind our Western allies in this respect. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hasten to add, 
however, that we have made epoch-making 
progress in that this seminar could be held 
today attended by the members of Govern- 
ment and opposition parties of both Japan 
and the US. That is the most eloquent proof 
to show that the security relationship be- 
tween Japan and the US has now entered 
the period of maturity, and that is a bene- 
ficial change. We, the people of the US and 
Japan, have reached the stage that now we 
can try to look at the future development 
of a closer and more dynamic alliance be- 
tween the two great and free nations, on 
both sides of the Pacific, and on the basis 
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of the political climate which has made it 
Possible for us to hold this seminar com- 
memorating the signing of the Mutual Se- 
curity Treaty. 

May I tell you the second reason why I 
am so deeply moved today? It is because this 
seminar, aiming at strengthening the alliance 
between Japan and the US, fis being held as 
we enter the “dangerous decade,” the 1980's. 
Since the signing of the original treaty, about 
30 years have now elapsed. In the meanwhile, 
there have been structural changes arising 
in the world situation. 

In 1960, when the present treaty was con- 
cluded, the Pacific was predominantly an 
“American lake.” The security of Japan, an 
archipelago floating on this lake, was as- 
sured to a high degree. The Japan-US se- 
curity system actually has played a decisively 
important role as a pillar of freedom, peace, 
security and prosperity for Japan for nearly 
30 years. Under the Security Treaty system, 
the Japanese people were able to fully exer- 
cise their national energy, concentrating 
their efforts, first on recovery from World 
War II and then on the development of our 
economic strength and attaining the status 
of a great economic power, becoming the 
country with the second highest industrial 
production in the free world. It is also well 
known that the Security Treaty also made an 
incalculable contribution for the military 
stability and the economic development of 
a vast area of Asia and the Pacific Basin. 
The Security Treaty has been the corner- 
stone of development in these areas. 

However, at the beginning of the 1980's, the 
situation in Asia, the Pacific, and the world 
in general has undergone great changes from 
20 years ago. The USSR has greatly expanded 
its Pacific Fleet in recent years. This growth 
of Soviet military power combined with the 
greatly diminished military presence of the 
US in this area since the end of the Vietnam 
War, has now turned the Western Pacific 
into a patently “insecure lake.” 

There has been an important change in the 
military balance between the two super- 
powers of the US and the USSR. In the first 
half of the 1980's, it looks as if the Soviet 
military forces will change their position of 
parity with the US to relative superiority over 
the US. Reflecting this change in the balance 
of power, there have been successive interna- 
tional crises since the beginning of last year: 
Vietnam attacking Cambodia, followed by 
the war between China and Vietnam; the 
members of the American Embassy in Iran 
being taken hostage: and the USSR aggres- 
sion in Afghanistan beginning at the end of 
last year. 

We Jananese now have a better under- 
standing of the changes in the international 
atmosphere which affect our security. The de- 
fense of the Persian Gulf, the need for which 
we were made keenly aware of after the So- 
viet aggression in Afrhanistan. is a vital 
defense problem for Japan itself, because 
our economy is dependent upon imported 
oil from the Persian Gulf area which con- 
stitutes 75% of all the oll we require. There- 
fore, although many Japanese do under- 
stand the reason for. and pay deep respect 
for, the fact that the US 7th Fleet had to be 
swung to the Indian Ocean, to be respon- 
sible for the defense of the Persian Gulf— 
still this redeployment was a shock. We saw 
with our own eyes that there is now a void 
in the American military presence in the 
Western Pacific area, even though it may be 
only temporary. 

As the new stratecic situation loomed up, 
the Japanese obtained a clear imouression 
that the area of security for Japan has now 
expanded to the Indian Ocean and Persian 
Gulf, and along with this change, Japanese 
defense policy and the security and coop- 
erative relationship between Japan and the 
US have to be basically revised. 

Since the defense of Persian Gulf is a 
problem of defense common to all the free 
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countries in NE and SE Asia, all overwhelm- 
ingly dependent upon the oll from Persian 
Gulf, then these countries must share the 
responsibility for defending the Western 
Pacific, left vacant after the 7th Fleet's swing 
to the Indian Ocean. However, it is also clear 
that there is no other country except Japan 
in East Asia which has the latent strength 
for shouldering the responsibility of defend- 
ing so vast an area. This basic fact suggests 
that Japan is placed in a position to bear 
part of the expanded defense responsibility 
for securing the military stabilization of the 
Pacific area in general, exceeding the lim- 
ited framework of defense of the Japanese 
archipelago. 

In the 35 post-war years, Japan was in & 
spectator’s seat, watching the drama of the 
ups and downs in the international balance 
of power being played on the world stage. 
However, with the start of the 1980's, we 
are beginning to realize that we are now 
playing one of the leading roles at the fore- 
front of the world’s political stage. 

It goes without saying that Japan did 
make important international contributions 
under the system of the Japan-U.S. security 
system even before now. Japan developed 
economic cooperation with the countries of 
East and Southeast Asia, including ASEAN 
members, aiding the political stability of the 
area. Furthermore, recently, our economic 
and technological assistance has been ex- 
tended to Pakistan, Mideast countries and 
Turkey, a member of NATO. Japan has been 
making efforts as a member of free world, to 
such a degree that I do not think that these 
efforts can be overlooked any more. 

The new challenge faced by Japan in the 
1980's is to expand the cooperative relation- 
ship between Japan and the U.S. further into 
the whole area stipulated in the Treaty, in- 
cluding the military area. The alliance be- 
tween Japan and the U.S. has three basic 
aims: firstly, to defend our common values 
of freedom and democracy; secondly, making 
sure of peace and security of the world, and 
thirdly, to try to maintain and develop the 
free world market system. Our alliance is 
now faced with new problems in the 1980's, 
i.e., development and maintenance of energy 
supplies; stabilization of the international 
monetary system, by combined action of the 
yen and dollar capital markets, and strength- 
ening joint efforts in the area of assistance 
to developing countries. 

The alliance between Japan and the US 
thus is going to develop for joint efforts be- 
tween the two countries in these new areas. 
However, anything depends on whether or 
not we can maintain peace and security in 
the vast area of Asia, the Pacific Ocean and 
now expanding to the Indian Ocean, through 
the cooperation of Japan and the US. In 
order to deal with the new situation, it will 
be inevitable for us to reorganize the alliance 
between Javan and the US. 

First of all, I do not think it will be pos- 
sible to cope with the present situation using 
the strategic concepts of 20 years ago. The 
Pacific and Indian Oceans have merged into 
a single strategic theater, so continuing the 
legal concept of “Far East” as stipulated in 
the Treaty is no longer applicable to the 
realities of the present situation. Secondly, 
and far more imvortant than the first, we 
must reconsider the unilateral nature of the 
present treaty. According to the provisions of 
the present treaty, the US is unilaterally 
responsible for the defense of Japan, while 
Japan is not obliged to bear responsibility 
for joint defense. In other words, the alliance 
in terms of the present treaty is not an al- 
liance as traditionally defined but constitutes 
a kind of protective treaty. 

Even though this sort of unilateral char- 
acter'stic of the treaty may have been per- 
missible when the economic strength of 
Japan was less than 10 percent of that of the 
U.S., it is unthinkable now that the same 
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unilateral characteristic should be allowed 
to continue, when our GNP is approaching 
nearly half the American GNP. In other 
words, in the 1980's, the true problem faced 
by Japan and the U.S. is to develop the 
present unilateral security relationship into 
a truly and literally equal alliance between 
two great powers. 

This brings up an extremely difficult and 
delicate problem for the two countries, and 
especially for the political situation in 
Japan. But we cannot avoid this issue. I 
am convinced that it will be one of the im- 
portant problems for the political leaders of 
the two countries to tackle squarely with 
wisdom and courage. 

In any case, Japan should be considering 
very seriously the inescapable problem of 
Ceciding what type of political role it should 
play throughout the 1980's, in an interna- 
tional environment which has undergone 
structural change, and in keeping with Ja- 
pan’s increased economic strength. We must 
consider what sort of responsibility Japan 
should be sharing in the present fluid inter- 
national situation in order to help create 
a free and more stabilized international or- 
der. Japan had now entered a phase in 
which Japan is truly trusted and respected 
by many countries and Japan must fulfill its 
mission in the world. 

A true alliance has as its premise an equal 
and mutually cooperative relationship be- 
tween truly independent nations. The de- 
fense of independent nations is autonomous, 
and should be established only on the pa- 
triotism, devotion and sacrifice of the people 
themselves. No true alliance or mutual de- 
fense can exist, when the protection is uni- 
lateral, even if a country is protected by a 
friendly nation. When any country unilat- 
erally depends upon such protection, it is 
not an alliance in the full meaning of the 
term. When there is no spirit of sacrifice on 
the part of its people, no country can play 
a role as a big power. As we enter the tur- 
bulent 1980's, and commemorate this his- 
toric occasion in the life of the Japan and 
the U.S. Security Treaty, we should refiect 
deevly upon this hard reality between us. 

Japan is going through a phase of his- 
toric change, and we have not fully reached 
national consensus as to our future direc- 
tion. Perhaps the American participants who 
are here today observe this delicate ambi- 
guity in our stand. However, what is im- 
portant is the beginning of this historic 
change in our society which is becoming 
noticeable. I hope that the American par- 
ticipants at this seminar, with your insights 
of the realities of the Japanese politics, will 
give us your adequate and perceptive advice 
so that the political change which has al- 
ready started in Janan will be guided in a 
more desirable direction. 

I think my colleague will later make a 
proposal, which I completely support, on 
the idea of establishing a regular meeting, 
perhaps to be called the ‘Pacific Assembly”, 
of members of the U.S. Congress and the 
Japanese Diet without distinction between 
the Government and opposition parties. The 
objective would be one of making coopera- 
tion on security relationships between 
Japan and the United States closer, and 
making a more effective contribution to the 
formation of policies of the two govern- 
ments, after this memorable seminar. I leave 
the matter to the discretion of the partici- 
pants of the two countries. But personally 
I am convinced that such an organization 
would be one of the major results of this 
seminar. 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance formed at 
the beginning of this century was dissolved 
20 years after its signing, and subsequently 
Japan experienced a very difficult situation, 
ending up with very tragic consequences. 
We are here to commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of the present Security Treaty. The 
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true merits of this treaty can only be fully 
assessed in the future. But we do know that 
a great challenge lies ahead for both Japan 
and the United States. Perhaps, here, we can 
form a clearer outlook for the coming 20 
years, until the end of the 20th century, 
with greater confidence and expectation, 
than we could at the beginning of this 
century, for we have this firm basis of the 
great Pacific Alliance with tne United 
States on which to build. 
Thank you for your attention. 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1980. 
Hon. ORRIN G. HATCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ORRIN: I was glad to have had the 
opportunity to see you during your recent 
visit here in connection with the U.S.-Japan 
Security Symposium. I was particularly 
happy that you and other participants were 
able to drop by my office for an informal ex- 
change of views on Japanese defense and 
other matters. It is very useful to me to hear 
firsthand the concerns and the opinions be- 
ing expressed in the Congress; at the same 
time I hope that I was able to provide you 
some helpful background material and other 
information on my own perspective and that 
of the Japanese Government. 

The symposium itself went extremely well, 
I think, a judgment which is substantiated 
by editorials and commentaries in the Japa- 
nese press. While there was some press at- 
tention given to the more controversial 
statements by Japanese participants in the 
symposium, coverage of your own remarks 
and those of other American participants 
was uniformly positive. The Sankei probably 
summed up best your own hopes for the 
meeting. Commenting editorially on Sep- 
tember 2, Sankei wrote “the importance of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty was con- 
firmed again. It was also confirmed that it 
was basically due to the Treaty that Japan 
has been able to achieve its economic pros- 
perity after the War... It is thought that 
on this occasion we should realize again 
that the Security Treaty affects the vitally 
important interests of Japan.” I have had as- 
sembled all of the pertinent Japanese press 
commentary on the symposium, including 
the Sankei editorial quoted above, and am 
enclosing all for your perusal. 

Mike Pillsbury seems to have spent a pro- 
ductive week here after your departure, vis- 
iting Self Defense Force facilities in both 
Hokkaido and Yokosuka and meeting with a 
wide range of official and non-official Japa- 
nese experts on defense. One of my staff 
members has been in contact with Mike and 
has sought to assist wherever possible. 

Again, my personal thanks for stopping 
by and for contributing to the symposium in 
such a positive way. With my best regards, 

Sincerely, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


JAPAN-UNTTED STATES SEMINAR ON SECURITY 


The Japan-U.S. Seminar, held in com- 
memoration of the 20th anniversary of the 
conclusion of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty, ended its plenary sessions of two 
days on the 30th. Thus, the Seminar has 
actually come to an end. At the Seminar, in 
regard to the way of Javan's defense efforts 
in the future, the U.S. side requested Japan 
to make further efforts, including the re- 
vision of Article 9 of the Constitution. Thus, 
the U.S. showed its deep-rooted dissatisfac- 
tion with Japan. Toward this, some Japa- 
nese participants made statements which 
will possibly become connected even with the 
view calling for revision of the Constitution. 
However, no participants referred directly to 
the revision thereof. Also, various speakers 
at the Seminar admitted the need to make 
defense efforts. 
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However, concerning measures to make 
such efforts, their views were divided, with 
one group of speakers attaching importance 
to the strengthening of military power, and 
with the other group of speakers attaching 
importance to non-military fields. This 
brought to light the situation where dis- 
cussions within Japan have not been fully 
worked out yet. It seems that at the Sem- 
inar, the wideness of the gap between Japan 
and the U.S., and difficulties in co-ordinat- 
ing views in Japan have come into the lime- 
light again. The Japanese Government, 
which aims to increase the amount of de- 
fense exvenditures in the fiscal 1981 budget, 
will probably be pressed to carry out co- 
ordination with the U.S. and also within 
Japan on a fuller scale than before. 


REAGAN'S POLICIES WATCHED WITH ATTENTION 


About 450 interested persons in the polit- 
ical, academic, and business circles of Japan 
and the U.S. participated in the Seminar 
held this time. However, the plenary ses- 
sions of the Seminar did not show an up- 
surge sufficiently, because only four mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives attended it, with the Presiden- 
tial election causing a by-effect, and because 
the Carter Administration at present as- 
sumed a cool attitude toward the Seminar. 
Nevertheless, in Japan, interest was shown 
in the Seminar for the following reasons: 

First, the Japanese Government is show- 
ing signs of changing its defense policy, 
responding to the background situation 
where the Soviet Union is strengthening 
Soviet Forces in the Far East and where the 
U.S. is making a request to Japan. Under 
this situation, attention was paid to what 
arguments would be developed as to the 
ways of Japan’s defense efforts in the future 
by the Japanese side’s participants inclu- 
sive of all defense-connected influential LDP 
Diet members, who exert influence on the 
Government's decisions on policies. 

Another reason was that it had been ex- 
pected that the intention of the U.S., which 
becomes an important factor when the Jap- 
anese Government decides on policies, would 
be clarified concretely through statements to 
be made by participants from the US side. 
Especially at this time when there has ap- 
peared the possibility of Republican candi- 
date Reagan's defeating Democratic President 
Carter in the Presidential election slated for 
November, statements expected to be made 
by a total of seven Reagan brain-trusters, 
including former President Ford, who were 
sent to the Seminar, became the center of the 
Japanese side's interest. 

When the Seminar started, representatives 
from political circles in the US urged the 
Japanese side, using comnaratively moderate 
expressions, to make further efforts for de- 
fense, such as, “Global economic power is 
accompanied by global responsibility. Japan 
should launch into a steady and significant 
course for the development of its defense 
power” (former President Ford). However, 
representatives, who are experts on the se- 
curity problem, thrust a request, which Ja- 
pan cannot accept immediately, at Japan, 
that is, the revision of Article 9 of the Con- 
stitution. Moreover, a majority of these ex- 
perts on the security problem are Reagan's 
brain-trusters. The Japanese side was har- 
assed because it was imnossible for it to make 
light of statements made by these experts. 

In regard to the US side’s view calling for 
the revision of Article 9 of the Constitution, 
it calls for the revision of Article 9, which 
does not avvrove the exercise of the collective 
self-defense right, while approving only the 
individual self-defense right, based on the US 
side’s position that Japan should share the 
burdens for the defense of the Asian-Pacific 
region as a whole, not limited to the defense 
of the Japanese Archipelago. On the part of 
Javan, if the revision of the Constitution is 
carried out, it will inevitably give rise to a 
big political problem. It is viewed that if po- 
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litical unrest is caused in Japan, that will 
not necessarily be advisable for the US. Even 
so, the US side referred, in an easy-going 
manner, to revision of the Constitution. It is 
felt, on this point, that there is a big gap 
between Japan and the US. 


VIEWS ON HOW TO MAKE EFFORTS DIVIDED 


On the other hand, statements made by 
the Japanese side were in concert, in that 
they admitted the need to strengthen de- 
fense efforts from its standpoint that “Ja- 
pan’s economic power is naturally accom- 
panied by new responsibility" (former Prime 
Minister Kishi). However, as to ways to 
Strengthen defense efforts, views were di- 
vided, which brought to light the fact that 
discussions on the problem within Japan 
have not yet ripened. The Japanese side’s 
statements were roughly divided into two 
ways of thinking, with one way of thinking 
attaching importance to military power, and 
with the other way of thinking attaching im- 
portance to non-military fields, while ex- 
cluding military power. 

The former way of thinking was repre- 
sented by former JDA Directors General 
Mihara and Kanemaru. Mihara responded to 
the US side’s assertion that “Japan should 
expand its responsibility to defend the whole 
of the Asian-Pacific region.” Kanemaru, too, 
stressed that “the people's spirit to defend 
their nation by themselves is the starting 
point of defense.” On the other hand, former 
JDA Director General Sakata expressed un- 
easiness as to Mihara’s and others’ assertions, 
saying as follows: “The assertion calling for 
the large-scale and quick strengthening of 
defense power contains the possibility of 
breaking the national consensus on security, 
which consensus is about to be unified, after 
the making of very great efforts.” 

Sakata’s view is in line with the assertion 
which former EPA Director General Kosaka 
stressed, saying as follows: “Japan should 
make defense efforts, while placing emphasis 
on non-military fields, such as economic co- 
operation.” DSP Policy Board Chairman 
Ouchi, one of the few participants from the 
Opposition Party side, admitted the need to 
modernize defense power. At the same time, 
he issued a warning, saying that the follow- 
ing four conditions should be made the 
premise for the modernization thereof: (1) 
The promotion of peace strategy; (2) the 
upholding of principles concerning defense; 
(3) consideration toward financial circum- 
stances; and (4) the people's consensus. 

POSSIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING NATIONAL 
CONSENSUS BECOMING FAINT 


As is clear from the above, there is a rather 
big gap in the Japantse side’s statements, 
not only between the Ruling and the Op- 
position Parties, but also even within the 
LDP. This situation brought to light how 
difficult it is to co-ordinate views within 
Japan. Moreover, some Japanese speakers 
even made proposals which may infringe on 
the Constitution, such as “the unilateral 
Japan-US Security Treaty should be re- 
viced into a treaty standing on an equal 
footing" (Mihara), and “among the Three 
Non-Nuclear Principles, the Principle of not 
permitting the bringing [of nuclear weapons] 
into Japan should be re-studied” (former 
Major General Kenichi Kitamura). As 
pointed out by Sakata, it was feared that 
discussions on defense may go to extremes, 
and that the possibility of establishing a 
national consensus may become remote. (Re- 
porter Tadahiko NASA) 

DIVORCED FROM REALITY; RIGIDIFIED UNDER- 
STANDING OF INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
(By Tomohisa Sakanaka) 


On listening to the discussions at the 
“Japan-US Seminar,” held on the 29th and 
the 30th, with the participation of Dietmen 
and Congressmen and researchers on stra- 
tegic problems of Japan and the US, one re- 
ceived the impression that many of the views 
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on both sides emphasized the threat of the 
Soviet Union and sought military responses, 
and that there is a fairly big distance from 
the sentiments of the people, in general. 

Partly because of the fact that many of the 
Japanese side's participants in the Seminar 
were persons who had served as JDA Director 
General or Deputy Director General, and that 
many of the participants from the US side 
were also Republican Congressmen who call 
for a “strong America,” and scholars, who 
support this policy, the keynote of the dis- 
cussions had a “hawk-like’’ coloring, calling 
for a “policy of strength” toward the Soviet 
Union. 

The main-stream of the views of the US 
side was mainly to view with alarm the situ- 
ation that the balance of power between the 
US and the Soviet Union was developing to 
the advantage of the Soviet side, ranging 
from nuclear war potential to conventional 
arms, and the view calling for the Japanese 
side's “due co-operation” was strong. Toward 
these views, the view of falling in step with 
them was conspicuous on the Japanese side 
too, and such views as that “although Japan 
will have to depend on the US for nuclear 
power, it should shoulder primary responsi- 
bility for defense in regard to conventional 
arms” and that “Japan should not formulate 
its defense plan based on the premise that it 
can obtain military assistance from the US” 
were conspicuous. 

Still further, in regard to the Japan-US 
Security Treaty, LDP Security Research 
Council Chairman Asao Mihara expressed the 
view that “the Treaty now in force places 
defense obligations toward Japan on the US, 
unilaterally and one-sidedly, and this uni- 
lateral obligation cannot be continued for- 
ever.” There were examples of the US side's 
asserting these points, but it is extremely 
unusual for the Japanese side, from its side, 
to assert this unilateral obligation and to 
advocate a revision. 

These points are conceivable as one theory 
concerning security policies, but do they 
think that its realization is possible, as an 
actual policy? It is a source of anxiety, in 
that they are statements made by politicians, 
who must give thought to realistic policies. 

Another problem is the relationship be- 
tween our country and the ROK and Taiwan. 
Shin Kanemaru (former JDA Director Gen- 
eral) used the expression, in regard to the 
Korean Peninsula, that “it is a fuse of dan- 
ger in Northeast Asia” and pointed out the 
importance of the position it occupies In the 
security of our country. In regard to Taiwan, 
too, he said that “in the case of its being 
placed under the rule of a communist nation, 
the effects it will have on our country will 
be grave." These statements reveal the un- 
derstanding of seeking the relationship 
among Japan, the ROK and Taiwan as “in- 
separably one.” Under this kind of awareness, 
how does he intend to develop our country’s 
policies toward China? 

On the US side, Senator Orrin Hatch (Re- 
publican) said that “Japan should learn 
from the experiences of NATO,” and listing 
such points as its immediate-response struc- 
ture, reinforcements, reserve forces, and 
maritime defense structure, sought the im- 
provement of Japan's defense structure. Still 
further. former Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
liam Middendorf said that “the MSDF 
should consider not only the sea areas 
around Japan alone but also the safety of 
the shipping lanes far from Japan,” and 
sought the expansion of our country’s sea- 
defense areas. From the Japanese side, even 
the “dream-like” proposal for the increasing 
of defense expenditures to about five percent 
of the GNP, was made. 

It is viewed that there is a big gap between 
these proposals and our country’s defense 
pol‘cies. The “Medium-Term Operations 
Estimate,” which the JDA is now planning 
to promote, is aimed at coping with “limited 
and small-scale aggression,” and it does not 
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have the defense of the shipping lanes far 
away from the sea areas around our country 
as its object. Even the realization of this JDA 
plan is extremely difficult. The presenting of 
defense arguments, which are divorced from 
reality, may even give rise to misunderstand- 
ings about our country’s intentions for the 
consolidation of defense power. 

There were, of course, some rebuttals to- 
ward such defense arguments, divorced from 
reality. For example, Michita Sakata (for- 
mer JDA Director General) pointed out that 
the securing of a national consensus con- 
cerning defense continues to remain an im- 
portant problem, and saying that “a sharp 
and sudden strengthening of defense power 
will destroy the national consensus finally 
coming to be formulated, at long last,” 
sought self-restraint on the parts of both 
Japan and the US. Tokusaburo Kosaka (for- 
mer EPA Director General) also pointed out 
that the Japan-US Security Treaty struc- 
ture form a framework for international 
politics In Asia, and reprimanded the argu- 
ments for revising the Treaty, saying that 
“the Treaty is deeply interwoven with the US 
interests in this area, going beyond the 
unilateral obligation of the Treaty.” 

How are we to consider the political mean- 
ing of this kind of “Japan-U.S. Seminar” 
being held? The activation of discussions on 
security and defense, which had been re- 
garded as a taboo up until now, is an in- 
dispensable process in the formation of a 
national consensus in regard to defense. 
However, is not the development of security 
and defense discussions, stemming from a 
rigidified understanding of the international 
situation and discussions which are divorced 
from reality, rather harmful for the forma- 
tion of a national consensus? 

Not In Quantity, Bur BY NATO METHOD; 
OMINOUS REQUESTS ALSO APPEAR 

Since the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty was 

concluded, it has been 20 years. On this oc- 


casion, the “Japan-U.S. Seminar” was held 
in Tokyo from the 29th by Japanese and 


American politicians, businessmen and 
scholars, and the Seminar ended its sub- 
stantial discussions on the 30th. It is said 
that they “showed their real intention to 
talk with each other” (former JDA Director 
General Hosoda) over the role which the 
Security Treaty has so far played and over 
Japan-U.S. allied relations in the future... 

While standing on the premise that the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty has been so far 
greatly helpful to Japan-U'S. relations dur- 
ing the past 20 years, how will both countries 
handle this Treaty in the future? When the 
main subject is discussed more and more, 
discussions cannot but bring today’s prob- 
lems between Japan and the U.S., such as 
the problem of Javan's defense power build- 
up, into the limelight. 

On the occasion of U.S. Defense Secretary 
Brown's visit to Japan in January, America’s 
request for Japan’s defense efforts flared up. 
An “Ohira commitment” was given to the re- 
quest for moving up the achievement of the 
“Medium-Term Operations Estimate” by one 
year. Among such busy moves which ap- 
peared after entering this year, “it was 
rather strange that no Japan-U.S. talks of 
this kind have been held” (U.S. Senator). 
Therefore, if so many national defense ex- 
perts gather like this time, it is probably 
natural for them to try to find out others’ 
intentions. 

The Japanese side said, “Our SDF also has 
weak points. We want frank advice on the 
points the U.S. notes” (former JDA Director 
General Kanemaru.) While standing on the 
percentace of defense spending to the GNP, 
“Japan should not regard just the increase 
rate as a problem. but should make efforts 
for the improvement of real defense power” 
(DSP Policy Board Chairman Ouchi). The 
Japanese side, in addition, rebutted, as fol- 
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lows: “The assertion to the effect that 
(Japan's) defense power should be strength- 
ened on a large scale and rapidly may wreck 
the people’s consensus for the Security 
Treaty, which consensus is being obtained 
with much trouble” (Lower House Security 
Special Committee Chairman Sakata). An 
interesting reaction from the U.S. side was 
shown by Senator Orrin Hatch (Republican 
Party), a member of the Senate Budget 
Commitee. He is a Congressman who is fa- 
miliar with NATO's defense efforts. 

The said Senator said, “1.7 percent of the 
GNP is good; 2 percent is better... . . Such 
an argument is a simple equation that is 
often used because of ignorance.” “Is that 
so?” With this, we would rather like to feel 
relieved. But, he said, “The NATO method 
should replace it.” This makes us feel an 
uneasy premonition. 

Senator Hatch insists, “NATO has a nine- 
item check list for its long-term defense pro- 
gram. Readiness, re-inforcement of troops, 
mobilization of troops, naval power, com- 
mand and control, air defense, electronic- 
warfare capability, making-uniform and 
standardization of armaments, and improve- 
ment of rear-support systems, shall be 
checked, from time to time, among the allied 
nations. From now, the percentage to the 
GNP or the increase rate should not be re- 
ferred to, but how to use money should be 
taken up.” The JDA seems to be already be- 
wildered by Senator Hatch’s opinion on ap- 
plying the “NATO method" to Japan-U.S. 
defense co-operation, not at problems such 
as the moving up of the Medium-Term Op- 
erations Estimate or 1 percent of the GNP. 
“That is a refiex of Congressional moves 
seeking Japan’s real defense efforts within 
the framework of (a) (the) Japan-U.S.-Eu- 
rope alliance.” This is an explanation about 
the realities of the method by an American 
expert who attended the Seminar. Concern- 
ing this point, were the Japanese side’s 
line-up former JDA Directors General and 
Diet members sensitive to accepting it? 

It seems that the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty Seminar was participated in by many 
hawkish Congressmen of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties. Some of the 
Japanese side went along with them much 
too excessively, and launched their “argu- 
ment for revision of the Security Treaty” 
(former JDA Director General Mihara), and 
“argument for re-view of the three non-nu- 
clear principles” (former Admiral Kenichi 
Kitamura). A diplomatic source in Tokyo, 
who was listening to the Seminar, pointed 
out, in a cool manner, as follows: “If I hear 
only the opinions of the Japanese side at 
this Seminar, everything seems to be satis- 
factory to America... ."’ Only speaking and 
listening without doing anything while dis- 
regarding the people’s intentions may be al- 
right if there is no problem. But, the prob- 
lem of a defense power build-up between 
Japan and the U.S. has finally entered the 
crucial moment. Therefore, the Japanese 
side's participants should not stick to 
groundless, running-ahead arguments. We 
think that they seemed to have had the 
responsibility to convey Japan's position 
more clearly to the U.S. side. Am I the only 
one who is worried about the suggestive 
“Hatch statement,” among passing-by-each- 
other arguments? 


FORMER DEFENSE CHIEFS ADDRESS SECURITY 
SYMPOSIUM: REVISE DEFENSE PACT: MIHARA, 
KANEMARU 
Japan should revise the Japan-U.S. Mutual 

Security Treaty, break loose from its budg- 

etary and geographical restraints on military 

matters, and expand its defense operations, 
according to two former directors general of 
the Defense Agency. 

Speaking Friday at a three-day bilateral 
symposium to commemorate the 20th an- 
niversary of the security treaty, Asao Mi- 
hara, and Shin Kanemaru, both former De- 
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fense Agency directors general, engaged the 
sudience with forceful statements that are 
expected to be highly controversial. 

Only hours before, former U.S. President 
Gerald Ford had said: “All nations dedicated 
to peace and liberty must make sacrifices,” 
although he added that it would be difficult 
for Japan to bolster its defense capabilities 
because of constitutional limitations on 
military forces. 

Another keynote speaker, former Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi, defended the treaty 
his administration signed 20 years ago and 
said the history has proven the treaty to be a 
“correct” one. 

The statements by the two former defense 
officials are bold departures from the usual 
“limited self-defense capability only” line 
taken by Japanese defense analysts both In- 
side and outside the government. The state- 
ments are expected to receive wide and con- 
troversial responses from the public. 

Mihara said there was no “mutualness” in 
the current security treaty since, although 
the U.S. was obligated to defend Japan, 
Japan was not required to do the same. This 
may have been permissible when Japan's 
economy was only one-tenth that of the U.S., 
Mihara said, but today when the ratio is one 
to two, the treaty needs to be revised. 

Mihara further said Japan’s security needs 
required the nation to defend a wider area of 
the world than just the currently designated 
corner of the Far East. Japan's defense pe- 
rimeters extend beyond the Pacific into the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, the for- 
mer defense official said. 

The other former Defense Agency chief, 
Shin Kanemaru, said Japan's defense capa- 
bilities should not be determined by arbi- 
trary mathematical formulas such as the cur- 
rent government policy of restricting de- 
fense expenditures to one percent of the 
GNP. 

Kanemaru also said the Japanese defense 
posture is so weak it cannot be considered 
a fighting force, and urged the nation to im- 
prove drastically its defense forces. 


FORD'S ADDRESS 


Earlier in the day, in his keynote address, 
former U.S. President Gerald Ford said, 
“Japan, within the context of its constitu- 
tion, should set itself on the course of steady 
and significant growth in its defense capa- 
bility.” 

And in reference to the current trade is- 
sues between the two countries, Ford added, 
“We must try to avoid politicizing specific 
economic issues and keep problems in the 
economic sphere from being politically dis- 
ruptive." 

Describing the present world situation as 
“more grave than at any time after the post- 
war era,” Ford said. “This is due mainly to 
the relentless and increasing military build- 
up of the Soviet Union and its aggressive 
world strategy.” 


To HOLD SEMINAR 


(LDP, DSP, and New Liberal Club to hold 
seminar next month in celebration of the 
20th anniversary of effectuation of the secu- 
rity treaty; former President Ford and others 
to be invited; JSP and JCP guarded against 
taking advantage of defense problem dis- 
cussions.) 

Three parties, that is, the LDP, the DSP, 
and the New Liberal Club will hold a “semi- 
nar in celebration of the 20th anniversary 
of the effectuation of the US-Japan Security 
Treaty,” with the participation of a supra- 
partisan US Congressional delegation, in- 
cluding former US President Ford, at a hotel 
within Tokyo Metropolis, late in August. A 
decision to that effect was reached at the 
unofficial talks among the three parties, held 
on the 30th. The three Parties and a private 
research center are scheduled to form an 
Executive Organization Committee on the 
proposed seminar in celebration of the 20th 
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anniversary of the effectuation of the US- 
Japan Security Treaty. Former Prime Mini- 
ster Nobusuke Kishi and former JDA Di- 
rector General Asao Mihara are scheduled to 
be appointed Honorary Chairman and Chair- 
man, respectively. The aim is to celebrate the 
20th anniversary of the effectuation of the 
US-Japan Security Treaty now in force and 
also to discuss the future of US-Japan rela- 
tions. Former President Ford will deliver & 
keynote speech, titled “US-Japan Alliance— 
the Past and the Next Two Decades” (tenta- 
tive name). Former JDA Director General 
Mihara explained the purpose, saying as 
follows: “At this time when we are facing 
a new cold-war age of multi-polarization, it 
is very significant for Japanese and US 
Parliamentarians to exchange frank views 
on the way of US-Japan relations, with a 
scholars group also attending.” However, the 
JSP and the JCP are strengthening their 
sense of guardedness, from the stand that it 
may be a demonstration for the purpose of 
strengthening the US-Japan Security Treaty, 
taking advantage of the upsurge of the 
people's interest in the Treaty. 

The proposed US-Japan Seminar will be 
held at the Palace Hotel in Tokyo, for three 
days from August 29. Participants from the 
US side will be former President Ford; former 
Presidential Special Assistant for National 
Security Scowcroft; six influential Congres- 
sional members, including Republican Sen- 
ator Hatch and Democratic Party Repre- 
sentative Stratton; and representatives of 
five private research organizations, that is, 
the Heritage Foundation, the Georgetown 
University Strategic Research Center, the 
Diplomatic Policy Research Institute at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the American 
Relations Research Institute, and the Stan- 
ford Research Institute Strategic Research 
Center. The Japanese side will be represented 
by persons of learning from the Japan Secu- 
rity Research Center (Managing Director: 
Hideaki Kato), centering on “big-name” 


Diet members, including Kishi, former Prime 


Ministers, former Foreign Ministers, and 
former JDA Directors General. 

At the first-day session of the U.S.-Japan 
Seminar, former President Ford and former 
Prime Minister Kishi will deliver their re- 
spective keynote speeches. At the second- 
day session, panel discussions will be con- 
ducted between Senators and members of 
the House of Representatives of the U.S. 
and Diet members of the LDP, the DSP, 
and the New Liberal Club. On the final 
day, comprehensive debates, including schol- 
ars, are planned to be conducted. Talks are 
also scheduled to be held on the method 
of conducting U.S.-Japan joint research in 
next year and after. The main subject matter 
will be the way of U.S.-Japan relations, with 
the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty as the axis. 
It seems that the Japanese Diet and the U.S. 
Congress will clarify each other's views. It 
is also observed that views will be actively 
exchanged on the analysis of the interna- 
tional situation, including the Afghanistan 
problem, Indochina, and the Korean Pe- 
ninsula; the Pacific Basin concept of Japan, 
and former President Ford's concept for 
forming a “large-scale alliance among the 
free nations,” which will connect NATO 
with the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 

To begin with, the holding of the proposed 
U.S.-Japan Seminar had been planned main- 
ly by the U.S.-Japan Security Research Cen- 
ter, with June 23, or the 20th anniversary of 
the effectuation of the existing U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty, as the target time. However, 
it was postponed, due to the change in the 
political situation in May and the subse- 
quent elections in June. 

Moreover, the Executive Organization 
Committee has been established, so as to 
enable a wide range of Japanese and U.S. 
Parliamentarians to participate [in the pro- 
posed Seminar]. The U.S. side is also said 
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to be showing deep interest in the U.S.- 
Japan Seminar. The “Resolution Concerning 
the Celebration of the 20th Anniversary of 
the Effectuation of the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty" [to be submitted] by U.S. Senator 
Hatch is also scheduled to be adopted at 
the Senate. It is said that the participants’ 
written reports, which will be submitted [to 
the Seminar], will also be included in the 
book of minutes by U.S. Congressional mem- 
bers. 
ADOPTION OF JERUSALEM BILL WILL VIOLATE 
UN RESOLUTIONS; FOREIGN MINISTRY EX- 
PRESSES VIEW CRITICAL OF ISRAEL 


In regard to the point that the Israeli 
Knesset has approved the Jerusalem Basic 
Bill calling for the annexation of Eastern 
Jerusalem, the Foreign Ministry expressed 
the following view critical of Israel on Au- 
gust 1: (1) It will violate various UN Reso- 
utions, and Japan cannot accept it; and 
(2) such an action will worsen the atmos- 
phere calling for settling the Middle East 
peace problem through talks, and it will also 
endanger the results of the efforts devoted 
to attain peace. 

In this view, the Foreign Ministry first 
clarified Japan's stand of opposition to the 
proposed annexation of Eastern Jerusalem, 
in connection with the adoption of the Bill, 
which declares Eastern and Western Jeru- 
salem the capital of Israel, and it said as 
follows: “This means a legal confirmation 
of the annexation of Eastern Jerusalem, 
which was occupied during the war in 1967. 
Such an action, which will unilaterally 
change the legal status of the occupied ter- 
ritory, will violate the various UN Resolu- 
tions concerned, and Japan finds it imposs!- 
ble to approve it.” 

Secondly, it said that this action by Is- 
rael “will not only worsen the atmosphere 
calling for settling the Middle East peace 
problem through talks, but will also en- 
danger the results of the efforts devoted (so 
far) to attain peace.” So saying, it criticized 
Israel, 

JAPAN-US SEMINAR ON SeEcurrTy HAS MADE 
Us REALIZE IMPORTANCE OF SECURITY 
TREATY AGAIN 
The Japan-US Seminar, held under the 

title of “Japan-US Alliance 20 Years Hence" 

in Tokyo, in commemoration of the 20th 
anniversary of the conclusion of the Japan- 

US Security Treaty, has ended. 

The Seminar was held for three days for 
the purpose of reviewing the role which the 
Japan-US Security Treaty has so far ful- 
filled, and discussing how to establish Japan- 
US relations of alliance in the future, 
centering on Dietmen and Congressional 
members in Japan and the US and scholars. 

As a result, the imvortance of the Japan- 
US Security Treaty was confirmed again. It 
was also confirmed that it was basically due 
to the Treaty that Japan has been able to 
achieve its economic prosperity after the 
War, to that extent, and that it has been 
able to maintain peace, It is thought that 
on this occasion, we should realize again 
that the Security Treaty affects the vitally 
important interests of Japan. 

In regard to the role which the Japan-US 
Security Treaty has fulfilled, without wait- 
ing for former President Ford's keynote 
speech, which referred to it, it is true that 
“no bilateral treaty has been successful 
to that extent, and it has been greatly con- 
tributing toward stability in the Pacific 
region.” At this time when the military 
threat of the Soviet Union is increasing, it 
is probably natural for us to strengthen the 
Security Treaty, which is the bavris of Japan- 
US relations, as pointed out in the conclu- 
sion of the Seminar, and to endeavor to 
realize solidarity as to the alliance of the 
West. 

What was conspicuous in the Seminar 
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this time was that both Japan and the US 
based themselves on the “argument calling 
for tae balance of power,” with the threat 
of the Soviet Union as the premise, and that 
they both took the way of thinking that as 
long a3 the Soviet Union is strengthening 
its military power, it is impossible for the 
West to watch the situation idly. 

For this reason, the U.S. side strongly re- 
quested Japan to strengthen its defense 
power. It also made a request to Japan, 
saying, “Japan, an economic big power, 
should fulfill a role which is suitable for its 
position as a member of the West.” A ma- 
jority of the Japanese participants advanced 
the view affirmative of the U.S. side's re- 
quest. It is desirable to establish a national 
consensus in such a direction. 

The reason is that, from the example of 
arguments on the ratio of defense expendi- 
tures of the GNP, which arguments are the 
easiest to understand, it is impossible to 
say that Japan is fulfilling its responsibility 
and role as a member of the Western World, 
when Japan alone spend 0.9 percent of its 
GNP as defense costs, in view of the present 
situation where the Soviet Union throws in 
as much as 13 percent every year, and the 
U.S., Britain, and West Germany appropriate 
5 percent, 4.7 percent, and 3.4 percent, re- 
spectfully. 

However, it is possible to understand hasty 
arguments advanced by the U.S. side, such 
as, “Japan should possess aircraft carriers,” 
and “in the case of emergency, Japan should 
equip submarines with nuclear missiles,” 
when they are regarded as the bringing up 
of the problem. However, when the present 
situation in Javan is taken into considera- 
tion, it is impossible to affirm these argu- 
ments. The reason is that the national con- 
sensus has not reached that stage yet. 

The same thing can be said as to the 
Japanese side. Former JDA Secretary Gen- 
eral Mihara asserted that the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty should be revised so as to 
change its unilateral nature and develop it 
into an equal relationship, and he thus 
threw one stone at discussions on the Se- 
curity Treaty in the future. It is true, be- 
yond doubt, that, from the one example of 
the way of the Japan-U.S, Security Treaty, 
the realm of the defense of Japan has 
spread, and that it has become impossible 
to cope with the problem with the concept 
of the Far East region set forth in the pres- 
ent Treaty. 

The revision of the Security Treaty, how- 
ever, is a very difficult political task, the 
same as the revision of the Constitution. If 
the national consensus, which has so far 
been established. is to be upset from hasti- 
ness, nothing will be gained. 


INCREASE IN DEFENSE BUDGET As SOLE MEANS 
No LONGER Passes; JAPAN-US SECURITY 
TREATY; PRESSED FOR RE-CONSIDERATION 


Moves in the US Congress for re-evaluating 
the Japan-US Security Treaty, which has 
come to the surface in the course of the re- 
quest for the strengthening of Japan's de- 
fense power, contain a possibility of greatly 
affecting Japan-US political relations in the 
early half of the 1980's. If Republican Candi- 
date REAGAN is elected in the Presidential 
election this year, the possibility will be 
further amplified, intertwined with the 
moves in the US Congress, esnecially the 
Senate, in favor of conservatism. 

The Sankel Shimbun renorted the incident 
of the dismissal of Dr. PILSBURY in detail, 
in the autumn of the year before last. This is 
the incident in which Dr. PILSBURY, who 
visited Japan and the ROK, as a staff mem- 
ber on the problem of security for the US 
Senate Budget Committee, in order to sur- 
vey subjects connected with defense co- 
operation as a link in consultations for the 
national defense budget by the Committee, 
was dismissed from the Budget Committee, 
through Senate Budget Committee Chairman 
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MUSKIE (incumbent Secretary of State), by 
US Ambassador to Japan MANSFIELD, who 
opposes the the Doctor’s view which seeks 
the strengthening of Japan’s defense power. 
Now, the US Government will take the 
initiative in requesting Japan to strengthen 
its defense power, which request was the 
focal point of the problem. Thus, US Am- 
bassador to Japan MANSFIELD “apologized” 
to Dr. PILSBURY when the Ambassador re- 
turned to Washington temporarily on the 
occasion of the Japan-US Summit Confer- 
ence in May, this year. 

Under the circumstances, the US Con- 
gress is intensifying its moves for looking 
into digging into not only the problem of de- 
fense expenditures alone but also the Japan- 
US Security Treaty in detail, which moves, 
according to some opinions, will solidify co- 
operation with Japan further. 

The adoption of the resolution which is 
connected with the Japan-US Security 
Treaty is only a “tip of an iceberg.” Such 
moves will be even further intensified, de- 
pending upon the moves of the interna- 
tional situation, henceforth. The way of 
thinking that US pressure upon Japan will 
be dodged somehow if a gradual increase is 
shown in its defense budget will become 
difficult to pass, by degrees. It seems that 
Japan will be pressed by the necessity to re- 
view its security policy from the bottom.@ 


NOMINATION OF STEPHEN G. BREY- 
ER TO BE A JUDGE ON U.S. COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE FIRST CIR- 
CUIT 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Senate 
may soon consider the nomination of 
Stephen G. Breyer to be a judge on the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit, a court which is our Nation’s second 
highest Federal court, second only to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

At the outset, I want to make clear 
that I believe Mr. Breyer is fully qualified 
to serve as a member of that court, and 
I wil! not oppose his confirmation by the 
Senate. 

Having said that, however, I must also 
make clear my own deep personal disap- 
pointment that a citizen of Rhode Island 
has not been nominated for the vacant 
seat on this important court. My State 
not only merits representation on the 
court, but fully deserves it. I consider it 
very unjust that Rhode Island is being 
denied that representation. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out to 
this administration over a period of the 
last 3’ years, Rhode Island was repre- 
sented on the first circuit court of ap- 
peals by very able jurists with few inter- 
ruptions from 1884 until 1976 when Judge 
Edward M. McEntee retired. In addition 
to this long tradition, Rhode Island is 
the source of a significant and growing 
provortion of the cases decided by the 
first circuit court of appeals. 

Furthermore, Rhode Island has a 
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corps of highly skilled and experienced 
judges and lawyers who would bring dis- 
tinction to the court of appeals. 

This administration, which has been 
fair and helpful to Rhode Island in so 
many areas and in so many ways, has 
been very unfair to my State in this one 
area. In fact, twice during the past 3 
years I have had to personally intercede 
with the Attorney General to insure that 
Rhode Island candidates would be even 
considered in making selections for va- 
cancies on this Court. 

Furthermore, Mr. Presient, I am dis- 
mayed ai the highly unusual manner in 
which this nomination was decided upon. 

As a candidate for President in 1976, 
then Governor Carter spoke eloquently 
and convincingly of the need to elimi- 
nate the political spoils system in the 
selection of Federal judges and pledged) 
to do all in his power to institute a sys- 
tem of merit selection. 

As President, he followed through on 
that pledge by creating judicial nomi- 
nating panels around the country to rec- 
ommend qualified candidates for vacan- 
cies on the court of appeals. One such 
panel was created for the first circuit 
and its membership has included many 
prominent citizens, both members of the 
bar and lay men and women, from the 
States which comprise the first circuit. 
Among them are two distinguished 
Rhode Islanders, the Most Reverend 
Thomas Peterson, O.P., president of 
Providence College, and Rae Condon, a 
promipeni member of the Rhode Island 

ar. 

Despite the wealth of talent on this 
panel and despite the careful and judi- 
cious manner in which the panel went 
about its work, the administration has 
twice summarily rejected its entire lists 
of recommendations, apparently because 
of political considerations. 

Mr. President, I can only add that the 
record of this administration in regard 
to the first circuit court of appeals has 
been a sorry one. 

In the years ahead, the goal of Rhode 
Island representation on this court will 
remain paramount to me and I will do 
all in my power to persuade the new 
Republican administration or a subse- 
quent administration to grant Rhode Is- 
land the representation on the court 
which it deserves.@ 


RECOGNITION OF MR. HEFLIN 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Her- 
LIN be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes on tomorrow morning follow- 
ing the recognition of the two leaders 
under the standing order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPERFUND LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it will be the intention of the leadership 
to take up on tomorrow the superfund 
legislation. I hope Senators will be pre- 
pared to manage the bill and offer 
amendments, if they have such thereto. 

I expect rollcall votes on tomorrow 
and Friday. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY 
TO 9 A.M. SATURDAY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business on Friday it stand 
in recess until the hour of 11 o’clock on 
Saturday morning. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—Saturday? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. I shall not object. I 
hope to talk my good friend ont of that 
endeavor, but I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that rather 
than 11 a.m. the convening hour on Sat- 
urday be 9 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Stevens, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the message from the 
House on H.R. 5108, relating to certain 
Alaska Natives in Metlakatla Indian 
Community, be held at the desk pending 
further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank my good friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 5:36 
p.m. the Senate recessed until Thursday, 
November 20, 1980, at 10 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The SPEAKER. We have the great 
honor of having Rev. John Harper. the 
rector of St. John’s Church, to offer the 
prayer today. All of us know this as the 
Church of the Presidents in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Reverend John Harper. 

The Reverend John Harper, rector of 
St. John’s: Church, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Disturb us, Lord, when we are too well 
pleased with ourselves, when our dreams 
have come true because we dreamed too 
little, when we arrived safely because we 
sailed too close to the shore. 

Disturb us, Lord, when with the 
abundance of things we possess, we have 
lost our thirst for the waters of life; 
when having fallen in love with life, we 
have ceased to dream of eternity; and in 
our efforts to build the new Earth, we 
have allowed our vision of the new heav- 
en to dim. 

Stir us, Lord, to dare more boldly, to 
venture on wider seas, where storms will 
show your mastery; where losing sight 
of land, we shall find the stars. We ask 
you to push back the horizons of our 
hopes, and push us into the future in 
strength, courage, hope, and love —aAt- 
tributed to R. L. Darwall, chaplain, 
Cranbrooke School, Michigan. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


THE REVEREND DR. JOHN HARPER, 
RECTOR OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to welcome to the House of 
Representatives as our guest chaplain, 
the Reverend Dr. John C. Harper, and 
thank him for his opening prayer. 

Dr. Harper is the rector of historic St. 
John’s Church located on Lafayette 
Square here in Washington, D.C. St. 
John’s is known as “The Church of the 
Presidents” because every President of 
the United States since Madison has at- 
tended services there. 

Dr. Harper, a native of Massachusetts, 
served in the Navy as a line officer in 
World War II, was graduated from 
Harvard University and the Episcopal 
Theological School. He has been awarded 


the honorary degree of divinity from 
George Washington University. 

Dr. Harper has served with distinction 
as rector of the Church of Fresidents 
since 1963 and has been active in nu- 
merous community activities. 

We are honored that Dr. Harper is our 
chaplain for the day. 


ELECTION AS MEMBER OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Democratic Caucus, and by the 
authority and direction of the Demo- 
cratic Caucus, I send to the desk a priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 812) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 812 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
ber be, and ts hereby, elected to the follow- 
ing standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

Committee on Foreign Affairs: George W. 
Crockett, Jr., Michigan, to rank after Mr. 
Wolpe of Michigan. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESIGNATION AS TEMPORARY 
MEMBER OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation as a temporary 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: 

NOVEMBER 18, 1980. 
Hon. THomMas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Chairman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby resign as a 
temporary member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee effective November 19, 1980. 

Sincerely, 
Froyp FITHIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection; the 
resignation is accepted. 


There was no objection. 


JUVENILE JUSTICE AMENDMENTS 
OF 1980 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6704) to 
amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 to extend 
the authorization of appropriations for 
such act, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 


motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 


The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr: FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 326, nays 6, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 99, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 642] 


YEAS—326 


Dannemeyer Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Balley 
Barnard 
Barnes 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Early 

Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Hughes 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 

Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Glickman 
Goldwater 


Lundine 
McClory 
McDade 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 


Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g, C) 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identines statements or insertions which are not spoken by thé Member on the floor. 
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Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 


Madigan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mazzoli 
Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waker 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitley 


Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner Whittaker 
Shannon Whitten 
Sharp Wilson, Tex. 
Shuster 7 


Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Oakar Simon 
Oberstar Smith, Iowa 
Obey Smith, Nebr. 
Panetta Snowe 
Pashayan Snyder 
Solarz 
Spence 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 


NAYS—6 


Bauman Dickinson Lungren 
Crane, Philip Lloyd Mitchell, Ma. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—i 
Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—99 


Fary Patten 
Plorio Patterson 
Ford, Mich. Pritchard 
Ford, Tenn. Pursell 
Garcia Rangel 
Ginn Richmond 
Hall, Ohio Roberts 
Harris Rodino 
Harsha Roe 

Heckler Rosenthal 
Heftel Sabo 
Holtzman Santini 
Ichord Satterfield 
Jenrette Shelby 
Johnson, Colo. Shumway 
Kelly Skelton 
Kemp Solomon 
Kindness Speliman 
LaFalce St Germain 
Lederer Stark 
McCloskey Taylor 
McCormack Thompson 
McDonald Ullman 
Mavroules Wampler 
Mitchell, N.Y. Waxman 
Moffett Whitehurst 
Murphy, N.Y. Williams, Mont. 
Murtha Williams, Ohio 
Neal Wilson, Bob 
Nedzi Wilson, C. H. 
Nolan Wolff 
Nowak Wydler 
O'Brien Young, Alaska 


O 1020 
Mr. WALKER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6704, with 
Mr. Gore in the chair. 


Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bethune 
Bevill 

Boggs 
Bolling 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Byron 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Daniel, Dan 
Cotter 
Crane, Daniel 
Davis, S.C. 
Deckard 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Eckhardt 
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O 1030 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule. 
the first reading of the bill is dispensed 
with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. ANDREWS) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. COLE- 
MAN) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair tecognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, today the Committee 
on Education and Labor presents H.R. 
6704, the Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1980, Its purpose is to amend the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for the act 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 6704 represents a strong bipar- 
tisan effort. In that regard, I would like 
to thank my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri (Mr. CoLEMAN), the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Human Resources, who has 
joined me as a sponsor of the bill. The 
other members of the subcommittee also 
deserve special thanks for their efforts 
during the hearings and markup sessions 
on the. bill. At this point, I would be 
remiss if I did not as well express my 
appreciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, the Honorable 
CARL PERKINS, as well as to my other 
colleagues who joined me in sponsoring 
H.R. 6704: Mr. Hinson, Mr, KILDEE, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. RAILSBACK, Mr. Corrapa, 
Mr. Stack, Mr. Kocovsek, and Mrs. 
CHISHOLM. 

As you can tell, cooperation on both 
sides of the aisle has been considerable. 
H.R. 6704 was reported out of subcom- 
mittee unanimously and on April 22, 
1978, the full committee favorably re- 
ported the bill. as amended, by a rollcall 
vote of 32 to 0. 

As reported out of committee, the 
Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980 ex- 
tend the Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention Act of 1974 for 4 addi- 
tional years at currently authorized 
levels of funding. Title III of the act, 
known as the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act, is also extended for 4 addi- 
tional years at its presently authorized 
funding level. 

While the bill makes only modest 
changes in an act the committee be- 
lieves is working well, it does provide 
that an additional purpose of the act is 
to assist States and localities in remov- 
ing juveniles from jails and lockups in- 
tended for adults. It further establishes, 
as a policy of the Congress, that methods 
of preventing and reducing delinquency 
should include those with a special focus 
on maintaining and strengthening the 
family. In numerous places throughout 
the bill, it is also provided that addi- 
tional attention should be paid to the 
problem of juveniles who commit serious 
crimes. 

Under H.R. 6704, Federal administra- 
tion of the Juvenile Justice Act has been 
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streamlined. The size of the National 
Advisory Committee has been reduced. 
For the first time, limits have been 
placed on authorized appropriations for 
the National Advisory Committee and the 
Federal Coordinating Council on Juvenile 
Justice. The use of consultants has been 
limited and the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention has 
been separated from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, to re- 
main within the Justice Department. 

The committee bill continues to rec- 
ognize juvenile crime as primarily a State 
and local problem. With that in mind, 
nearly two-thirds of all appropriations 
are directed to State and local govern- 
ment programs through formula grants 
to voluntarily participating States. H.R. 
6704 adds new eligible program areas for 
working with juvenile gangs and train- 
ing law enforcement and juvenile justice 
personnel to recognize and more effec- 
tively treat learning disabled and other 
handicapped youngsters who come in 
contact with the juvenile justice system. 

At the urging of the Attorney General 
and a large number of national groups, 
including the American Bar Association, 
the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the National Sheriffs Association, 
the National Association of PTA’s, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and 
the National Association of Counties, to 
mention only a few, H.R. 6704 requires 
that States who participate in the for- 
mula grant program agree, within 5 
years, to remove juveniles from jails and 
lockups intended for adults. Two addi- 
tional years would be available for States 
who substantially comply within the first 
5 years. 

With regard to “special emphasis” or 
discretionary programs, H.R. 6704 makes 
only slight modifications. For the first 
time, the administrator will be required 
to make such assistance available on an 
equitable basis to deal with the problems 
of disadvantaged and minority youth. 

H.R. 6704 broadens the scope of the 
runaway youth program to provide that 
it serve other homeless youth as well as 
runaways. Two additional program au- 
thorities are provided: One to address the 
needs of chronic runaways and the sec- 
ond to provide training to improve treat- 
ment of learning disabled and other 
handicapped youth. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is 
pleased to present this act today for con- 
sideration by the House. We believe that 
it provides a program that deserves the 
continued support of the Congress. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House today enjoys strong bipartisan 
support. H.R. 6704 was reported by the 
Ccmmittee on Education and Labor by a 
vote of 32 to 0. This vote confirms the 
fact that the bill is a realistic, sound 
approach toward reauthorizing a Federal 
program which has proven its worth 
since its original enactment. 

H.R. 6704 represents a refinement of 
existing law rather than a comprehen- 
sive revision of it. In reauthorizing the 
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Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor sought to strengthen and 
clarify existing law without significantly 
expanding either the size or purposes of 
the program. Several basic legislative 
goals guided the committee, which will 
strengthen the Juvenile Justice Act over 
the next 4 years: 

First. The accountability of the Fed- 
eral administering agency, the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention, is increased as a result of a re- 
structuring of the position of that office 
within the Department of Justice. Under 
existing law, OJJDP is included as a part 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration. This structure has resulted 
in confused lines of authority and in a 
lack of accountability to Congress. 

Under the new structure legislated in 
the bill, the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention is estab- 
lished as a separate, self-sufficient office 
within the Office of Justice Assistance, 
Research and Statistics. The Adminis- 
trator of OJJDP will be directly respon- 
sible for the implementation of the Fed- 
eral juvenile justice program authorized 
under title II of this bill. This change 
will result in a significant enhancement 
of the ability of Congress to oversee the 
operations of the office. 

Second. The bill reduces the paper- 
work requirements placed on States par- 
ticipating in the juvenile justice for- 
mula grant program. Under existing law 
participating States are required to sub- 
mit a juvenile justice plan on an annual 
basis. H.R. 6704 modifies this require- 
ment by limiting such a submission to 
but once every 3 years. 

Third. The bill provides more flexibil- 
ity to the States to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. Most importantly, the defi- 
nition of “substantial compliance” with 
the act’s prohibition on the incarcera- 
tion of status and nonoffenders is 
changed to more realistically reflect the 
purposes of the act. Under existing law, 
a level of 75 percent deinstitutionaliza- 
tion is required without differentiating 
between detention facilities, where a ju- 
venile may be held for only a few hours, 
and correctional facilities, where longer 
periods of incarceration must be served. 
H.R. 6704 recognizes that the deinstitu- 
tionalization provisions of the Juvenile 
Justice Act have the greatest impact on 
secure correctional facilities. 

For this reason, H.R. 6704 permits 
States which have achieved 100 percent 
deinstitutionalization of their correc- 
tional facilities to be considered to be in 
“substantial compliance” with the ap- 
plicable provisions of the act. This sensi- 
ble change will permit many States 
which are making good-faith efforts to 
comply with the act's requirements to 
continue receiving juvenile justice funds. 
I should point out that the deinstitu- 
tionalization provisions that all States 
must comply with in their 5th year of 
participation under the act is unchanged 
by this legislation. 

Fourth. Programs implementing proj- 
ects relating to juvenile delinquency and 
learning disabilities are made eligible to 
receive funds by H.R. 6704. Under these 
programs it is possible to provide on-the- 
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job training to assist law enforcement 
and juvenile justice personnel to more 
effectively recognize and provide for 
learning disabled and other handi- 
capped youths. 

Fifth. The bill also keeps the lid on 
the potential expansion of the Federal 
juvenile justice effort. I am pleased to say 
that H.R. 6704 contains a level authori- 
zation level for both the juvenile justice 
and runaway and homeless youth pro- 
grams authorized under the bill for all 4 
years of the authorization period. This 
feature commits Congress to keeping 
the State and local level where it prop- 
erly belongs. 

H.R. 6704 will insure that the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
will continue to be cost effective and in 
the best interests of State and local gov- 
ernments. The responsibility for the 
problem of juvenile delinquency must ul- 
timately be met at the State and local 
level. The Federal juvenile justice pro- 
gram embodies the commitment of our 
society to prevent juvenile delinquency. 
The involvement of juveniles in serious 
offenses has been on the increase 
throughout the last decade. If this trend 
is to be reversed, State and local govern- 
ments will have to have a better under- 
standing of the causes of delinquency 
and how to deal with them. 

It is in providing guidance in address- 
ing this need that the Juvenile Justice 
Act has been successful. Research into 
juvenile delinquency has demonstrated 
that work and recreational opportunities 
provided by community-based organiza- 
tions can go a long way toward prevent- 
ing delinquency. The Juvenile Justice Act 
therefore authorizes the use of funds for 
such projects. Research shows that bet- 
ter trained probation, law enforcement, 
and juvenile justice personnel are better 
equipped in identifying the needs and 
problems of juveniles. 

The Juvenile Justice Act therefore au- 
thorizes the funding of such tra`n'ng. Re- 
search also shows that youths “pushed- 
out” or “dropping out’’ of school tend 
to become involved in delinquency. The 
Juvenile Justice Act therefore authorizes 
the use of funds for programs to keep 
these youths in school or in some alter- 
native learning situation. 

All of these prevention activities in the 
act are supplemented by provisions to 
improve the treatment of juveniles who 
come into contact with the law. Research 
has demonstrated that exposing juve- 
niles to the environment of adult jails 
has adverse effects on them—both in 
terms of their becoming involved in fur- 
ther delinquent and criminal acts and in 
terms of preserving their physical and 
mental well-being. The Juvenile Justice 
Act addresses the problems of the juve- 
nile placed in a secure detention or cor- 
rectional facility by requiring “sight and 
sound” separation of juveniles from 
adults housed in the same secure facility. 
In H.R. 6704, a new mandate is added 
which requires the complete removal of 
all juveniles from adult jails and lockups 
within a maximum of 7 years after the 
date of enactment. 

In theory, this new requirement is an 
important step forward in compassion- 
ately and effectively addressing the spe- 
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cial needs of incarcerated juveniles. Un- 
fortunately, however, Congress is being 
asked by the administration to add this 
new requirement without adequate in- 
formation. 

Both the cost to the States and the 
effect on State juvenile justice practices 
are unknown. Later today I will offer an 
amendment to correct this lack of in- 
formation while at the same time pre- 
serving the important step forward 
brought about the complete removal re- 
quirement. 

My amendment modifies this require- 
ment by directing the Administrator to 
promulgate regulations “which recognize 
the special needs of areas characterized 
by low-population density with respect to 
the detention of juveniles.” The amend- 
ment permits the temporary detention of 
juveniles accused of serious crimes 
against persons in adult facilities, sub- 
ject. of course to the existing sight and 
sound separation requirement, only if 
there is no existing acceptable alterna- 
tive placement available. The amend- 
ment also requires a report and recom- 
mendations be made to Congress within 
18 months after enactment on the cost 
and effects of the complete removal re- 
quirement. This amendment addresses 
the concern of States across the Nation 
that the complete removal requirement 
will force them to begin the construction 
of new jails at a tremendous cost. 

A second concern with H.R. 6704 arises 
from a provision struck from the bill 
during committee markup. During sub- 
committee markup I successfully offered 
an amendment to H.R. 6704 which al- 
tered the existing requirement of the act 
that participating States agree not to 
incarcerate status and nonoffenders af- 
ter a maximum of 5 years after begin- 
ning participation in the formula grant 
program. As a general requirement, this 
provision has received widespread sup- 
port from the juvenile justice commu- 
nity, including juvenile court judges. 

The problem with the provision is that 
it allows for no exceptions. Simply put, 
the Juvenile Justice Act presently ties 
the hands of juvenile court judges in 
States participating under the act. In 
these States, juvenile court judges can 
do nothing to a juvenile who simply ig- 
nores the order given to him or her as a 
result of a status offense which brought 
them before the court. The net effect of 
this provision is that the respect that 
juveniles have for juvenile and familv 
courts is diminished. 

The amendment which was removed 
from the bill during full committee 
markup will be offered again today by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK). 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
strengthen the “bottom-line” authority 
of juvenile courts so they will be per- 
ceived as serious institutions by juveniles 
appearing before them. The amendment 
operates by allowing judges to incar- 
cerate juveniles who are “in violation of 
2, valid court order.” The intention of the 
amendment is to focus on those juveniles 
who, for one reason or another, fall into 
the category of being unamenable to any 
other court disposition. Because the 
amendment limits the exception to those 
juveniles who have violated a valid court 
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order, only those juveniles who are ap- 
pearing before a court for at least the 
second time would be subject to this ex- 
ception. 

I think nearly every Member of this 
House would agree with me, that juvenile 
justice is properly a State function. In 
requiring the States to adopt certain 
practices relating to their juvenile courts, 
Congress sought to improve the treat- 
ment of juveniles in the States. Congress 
did not seek to remove the authority of 
State courts to deal with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. For this reason, the 
adoption of the amendment allowing for 
the incarceration of juveniles in violation 
of a valid court order will return the full 
authority vested in State courts under 
their State constitutions to the State 
courts. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. Corrapa). 

Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Juvenile Justice 
Amendments of 1980, H.R. 6704. This is 
a strong piece of legislation which 
through bipartisan support succeeds in 
extending and improving the provisions 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974. 

The rate of serious and violent crime 
by juveniles has risen markedly in the 
last decade although it appears to have 
peaked and begun a slight downward 
trend in the past several years. Thou- 
sands of youth who could be handled 
more effectively by other service delivery 
systems are unnecessarily processed 
through the juvenile justice system each 
year. Many times the result of this is 
merely labeling the juvenile as a delin- 
quent or status offender rather than pro- 
viding help for his or her problem. 

Through the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act, funds, techni- 
cal assistance, and research information 
is provided to assist in the development 
of alternatives to the traditional juvenile 
justice system. State and local govern- 
ments, private nonprofit agencies and 
volunteer groups are encouraged to seek 
more effective means of addressing the 
needs of these juvenile offenders. Alter- 
natives to incarceration are being devel- 
oped to serve high risk offenders—the 
majority of which are urban, poor, and 
of minority background. The need to at- 
tack crime at its roots is obvious, and 
this legislation would continue a program 
which has been most successful in early 
rehabilitation of youthful offenders. 

Recognizing the detrimental effect of 
allowing close contact with convicted 
criminals, this act requires participating 
States to remove juveniles from adult 
jails. Also prohibited is placement of 
status offenders and nonoffenders such 
as dependent or neglected children in 
secure detention or correctional facili- 
ties. These changes have not been ac- 
complished as easily or as quickly as we 
would hope, but there has been visible 
progress toward compliance with these 
provisions, which will be reinforced 
through extension of current law. 

Whereas sound and sight separation of 
adults from juveniles is currently man- 
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dated, total removal of the juvenile from 
adult jails is not required. Jails and 
lockups have been constructed for 
adults; they were not intended for chil- 
dren, and staff is not trained to deal with 
children. Moreover, the separation of ju- 
veniles and adult offenders in most of 
the Nation's jails and lockups is very 
costly to achieve and may be architec- 
turally impossible. Juveniles are often 
placed in the most undesirable parts of 
the facilities, such as solitary cells and 
drunk tanks. There is no guarantee that 
children held in jails, though separated 
from adults, will receive even the mini- 
mal services required to meet their spe- 
cial needs. If we are truly serious about 
ameliorating the status of the juvenile 
offender, we must expand this legislation 
to require compliance with the intents 
behind the concept of separation. 

The purposes of this act are expanded 
to reflect a congressional interest in the 
maintenance and strengthening of the 
family unit. Many juveniles removed 
from their homes could be better served 
if resources were focused on strengthen- 
ing the family so the child could be 
maintained there rather than in alter- 
nate facilities. Such targeting would be 
more efficient, less costly, and potentially 
more effective. 

The changes proposed through this 
legislation will strengthen the juvenile 
justice system, fine-tuning a program 
which has already shown positive re- 
sults, The inroads we have achieved 
through current law must be broadened 
and straightened to address more and 
more specifically the needs of the juve- 
nile. There must be not only a monetary 
commitment to aiding the juvenile, but 
also a commitment to resolve the legal 
and social problems which lead children 
into trouble. Alternatives to traditional 
policies must be developed and innova- 
tion must be encouraged. H.R. 6704 pro- 
vides the vehicle for such efforts. 

Icommend my colleagues Mr. ANDREWS 
and Mr. Coteman for their diligence and 
cooperation in drafting this bill, and I 
urge its adoption. 

O 1040 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish, first of all, to commend the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. An- 
DREWS), for the fine job that I believe 
he has done; and also to commend Mr. 
COLEMAN for the work and the interest 
that he has shown. 

I had the opportunity to be involved 
‘n the formulation of the so-called Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act back in 1974, and have worked 
in the area of juvenile justice since I was 
in the Illinois Legislature. The Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, 
and the Administration of Justice, of 
which I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber, has jurisdiction over the Federal 
prisons, and I have had occasion to. talk 
and visit with many administrators, with 
many correctional officers, and even 
many inmates, both the honor inmates 
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as well as some of the hardcore criminals. 
These experiences reinforced my previous 
interest in taking steps to improve the 
juvenile justice system. 

In 1974, we thought that it was im- 
rortant to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram for a coordinated Federal effort to 
combat one of the most serious aspects 
of crime in our country, namely, youth- 
ful crimes. The issue of juvenile delin- 
quency is a very real problem. For ex- 
ample, in 1978 persons under 18 years 
of age accounted for 40.5 percent of the 
arrests for serious crimes, although per- 
sons 10 to 17 years of age accounted for 
only 14 percent of the U.S. population. It 
has been estimated that crimes com- 
mitted by young people under the age of 
25 cost our country over $15 billion an- 
nually. Even more importantly, the price 
we pay in human terms is immeasurable. 

One of the most significant provisions 
of this legislation is the program to com- 
pletely remove juveniles from secure cor- 
rection facilities over the next 7 years 
rather than using the so-called sight and 
sound separation now required. Some 
young people simply lack the maturity 
to cope with the adult offender, and as 
a matter of fact many of them have 
even committed suicide rather than con- 
tinue to endure abuse. 

During 1978, for instance, the suicide 
rate of young people in adult jails was 
approximately seven times the rate of 
children held in juvenile detention fa- 
cilities. For these reasons, the commit- 
ment to remove juveniles from jails is a 
goal worth striving to achieve. 

Title II of H.R. 6704 administratively 
separates the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention from LEAA 
end places it under the coordination of 
the Office of Justice Administration, Re- 
search and Statistics and the general 
authority of the Attorney General. It 
becomes one of the four coequal offices, 
along with the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, the National 
Institute of Justice, and the Bureau of 
Justice statistics. I think that is a sig- 
nificant change that will help to under- 
score the importance that we attach to 
juvenile justice and will, I hope, focus 
attention on the unique problems pre- 
sented to us in dealing with juvenile 
programs. 

I am also very pleased to see that the 
committee has recommended the con- 
tinuation of the National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice. I had the privilege of 
sponsoring that legislation, along with 
the former Member from Chicago, Ill., 
Mr. Abner Mikva—now a Federal 
judge—as well as another former mem- 
ber, Mr. Biester of Pennsylvania. When 
the Institute was incorporated in the 
1974 act, I felt that it could serve a 
valuable function by communicating in- 
formation about programs and tech- 
niques available to those responsible for 
initiating and implementing programs 
in the States and local governments. I 
continue to feel that the collection and 
dissemination of this kind of informa- 
tion is very important. 

Another very important provision of 
H.R. 6704 pertains to the emphasis on 
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dealing with the serious juvenile offend- 
er. The bill contains new program au- 
thority to address the needs of juveniles 
who commit serious crimes. I believe 
that is extremely important. I believe 
that the legislation that we are consid- 
ering here today not only continues the 
efforts to achieve the very worthwhile 
goals set in the Juvenile Justice Act of 
1974, but also challenges us to take even 
more significant steps toward dealing 
with the problems of juvenile justice. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in supporting this important legislation. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER) to speak in support of the 
bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for giving 
me an opportunity to commend him and 
his colleagues for bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House, I was honored by be- 
ing chairman of the Select Committee on 
Crime in this House for 4 years, and 
one thing that came very vividly to the 
attention of our committee was that 
most of the crime committed in this 
country was by people under 18 years of 
age. In fact, about half of the people ar- 
rested for crimes are under 18 years of 
age. 

If we are in fact going to curb crime, 
which is a matter of such concern to all 
of us, one of the best ways to start is to 
try to prevent crime; and one of the best 
areas in which to make that effort is in 
the juvenile area of our population. I 
have had the opportunity to see, and I 
have had testimony before our commit- 
tee as to how we can prevent crime by 
finding a way to divert the effort and 
energies of young people into useful oc- 
cupations. I could give the details of a 
case where, by giving the meanest boy 
in the community a job and a title in a 
center where aid was given to delinquent 
children, that boy became a leader for 
good and for law and order in that com- 
munity. 

I hope that this bill will be imple- 
mented in connection with job-provid- 
ing agencies of our Federal Government. 
I hope the other body will enact the 
legislation recommended by the Presi- 
dent and adopted by this House, to pro- 
vide jobs to youth to the extent of $2 
billion. We will stop more crime by the 
implementation of this bill and pro- 
viding wise employment of these people 
than, I believe, we can do in any other 
way. 

So, I commend the distinguished 
chairman and his committee for what 
they are doing to curb and prevent 
crime in America. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

OO 1050 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WErIss). 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, first, I 
want to express my appreciation to our 
distinguished colleague for yielding 
this time to me. I want to commend the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
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ANDREWS) as well as the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. CoLeman), the ranking 
minority member, for this landmark leg- 
islation that they have brought to this 
floor. I support it wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
6704, the Juvenile Justice Amendments of 
1989. This legislation which extends the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act, and the runaways and 
homeless youth program, provides funds 
to States, local governments, and agen- 
cies to prevent juvenile delinguency and 
improve the juvenile justice system. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
of which I am a member, made a number 
of substantial changes during the reau- 
thorization of H.R. 6704 which I believe 
will significantly strengthen the act. New 
authority is established for treatment of 
juveniles who commit serious crimes, 
and for the creation of projects for work 
with juvenile gangs. Localities are en- 
couraged to consider education programs 
as a measure of alternative treatment, 
increase the use of nonsecure commu- 
nity-based facilities, and incentives are 
provided for the removal of juveniles 
from adult jails. The bill requires that 
within 5 years no juvenile shall be held 
in a jail or lockup for adults. 

The bill improves the current use of 
shelters for runaways and homeless 
youths by making shelter services avail- 
able to the families of runaways. Newly 
authorized grants will be available for 
centers to develop model programs for 
runaways in cooperation with the mem- 
bers of the juvenile court and social serv- 
ice agencies. 


In particular, the requirement that 
juveniles be removed from adult prisons 
and lockups is critically important. In 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources, a variety of organiza- 
tions including the Justice Department, 
the National Sheriff’s Association, the 
Child Welfare League, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union endorsed this con- 
cept. Witnesses stated that during 1978 
the suicide rate for juveniles incarcer- 
ated in adult jails was about seven times 
rit rate for children in juvenile facili- 

es. 

The full committee also removed 
language adopted in the subcommittee 
which would permit children who are 
status offenders and violate court orders 
to be placed in secure detention and cor- 
rectional facilities. Status offenses are 
those which if committed by an adult 
would not be considered a criminal 
offense, such as running away or incor- 
rigibility. The committee’s action was 
supported by the Child Welfare League, 
National Association of Counties, and 
the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. To place a child in an adult 
facility with convicted criminals for not 
attending schools or running away, is 
certainly callous and inhumane. The 
possible damage to the child could be 
irreparable. I strongly oppose any at- 
tempt to reinstate the subcommittee 
amendment. 

This legislation represents a small but 


significant effort by the Federal Govern- 
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ment to address the critical problem of 
juvenile delinquency. I support the bill 
as reported by the committee and urge 
my colleagues to join me in voting for 
its passage. 

@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6704, the Juvenile Justice 
Amendments of 1980. The pending bill 
would continue the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act, adminis- 
tered out of the Department of Justice, 
for an additional 4 years. This program 
is primarily aimed at impacting on 
young people before they become in- 
volved in the criminal justice system. 
It has always received strong bipartisan 
congressional support, as is evidenced by 
the 32-to-0 vote to favorably report the 
measure from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. H.R. 6704 would also 
continue the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

The major share of funds under 
title II of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act is allocated to 
the States and territories on the basis 
of relative population of persons under 
age 18. Each participating jurisdiction 
has agreed not to place status of- 
fenders—children who have committed 
offenses such as running away and 
truancy that are not adult crimes—in 
secure detention or correctional facili- 
ties. In addition, juveniles may not be 
placed in any institution in which they 
have regular contact with incarcerated 
adults. 

H.R. 6704 would strengthen this latter 
condition of funding by making it clear 
that children may not be detained or 
confined in adult jails and lockups. As 
logical as this highly significant pro- 
vision may seem, it is regrettable that 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
are needlessly jailed each year in adult 
facilities. I am pleased that the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention has pledged that additional 
financial resources will be made avail- 
able to help implement this provision 
over the 5-year period in the bill. I 
commend my colleague from Colorado 
(Mr. Kocovsex) for taking the lead in 
offering this amendment in committee. 
The concept is supported by the Justice 
Department and numerous national 
organizations. 

A second significant change from cur- 
rent law made by H.R. 6704 is the pro- 
posed independence of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinauency Pre- 
vention from the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. I have been 
a critic of LEAA and am glad to see that 
the vital juvenile justice program would 
be clearly separated from this other, 
dying agency. This will help assure that 
the program receives priority attention 
from the administration and Congress, 
and that it can administer the program 
effectively and without the restrictions 
it has faced in the past. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Human Resources, Mr. ANDREWS Of 
North Carolina, has demonstrated his 
commitment to assisting young people 


through his sponsorship and manage- 
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ment of this strong bill. I urge my col- 
leagues to resist any amendments which 
might be offered to weaken | the pro- 
visions of current law and to join me in 
enacting H.R. 6704 so that the reforms 
it includes may be swiftly implemented.@ 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman. I have no further requests for 

ime. 
y The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, now 
printed in the reported bill, is considered 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment, and each section shall be 
considered as having been read. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

The Clerk proceeded to designate 
section 1. r 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute reads as follows: 
H.R. 6704 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980". 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 261(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5671(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$150,000,000" and all 
that follows through “1979, and”; and 

(2) by striking out “for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1980” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing September 30, 1981, September 30, 1982, 
September 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984”. 

(b) Section 341(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5751(a)) is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1975” and all that follows through 
“1980" and inserting in lieut thereof the 
following: “September 30, 1981, September 
30, 1982, September 30, 1983 and September 
30, 1984”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 3. Section 101(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5601(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) thereof, by inserting 
“alcohol and other” after “abuse”; 

(2) in paragraph (6) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (7) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) the juvenile justice system should 
give additional attention to the problem of 
juveniles who commit serious crimes, with 
particular attention given to the areas of 
sentencing, providing resources necessary for 
informed dispositions, and rehabilitation.”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 102(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5602(a)) Is amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (6) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (7) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) to assist State and local govern- 
ments in removing juveniles from jails and 
lockups for adults.”. 

(b) Section 102(b)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5602(b)(1)) is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, including methods 
with a special focus on maintaining and 
strengthening the family unit so that juve- 
niles may be retained in their homes”. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 103(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(1)) is amended by in- 
serting “special education,” after “training,”. 

(b) Section 103(4) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(4)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(4) (A) the term ‘Office of Justice Assist- 
ance, Research, and Statistics’ means the 
office established by section 801(a) of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968; 

“(B) the term ‘Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration’ means the administra- 
tion established by section 101 of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968; 

“(C) the term ‘National Institute of 
Justice’ means the institute established by 
section 202(a) of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968; and 

“(D) the term ‘Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics’ means the bureau established by sec- 
tion 302(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968;”, 

(c) Section 103(7) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(7)) is amended by striking out 
“and any territory or possession of the United 
States” and inserting in Meu thereof “the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands”. 

(d) Section 103(9) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(9)) is amended by striking out 
“law enforcement” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention”. 

(e) Section 103(12) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(12)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(12) the term ‘secure detention facility’ 
means any public or private residential fa- 
cility which— 

“(A) includes construction fixtures de- 
signed to physically restrict the movements 
and activities of juveniles or other individ- 
uals held in lawful custody in such facility; 
and 

“(B) is used for the temporary placement 
of any juvenile who is accused of having 
committed an offense, of any nonoffender, 
or of any other individual accused of having 
committed a criminal offense;". 

(f) Section 103 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (13) as 
paragraph (15); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (12) the 
following new paragraphs: 


“(13) the term ‘secure correctional facil- 
ity’ means any public or private residential 
facility which— 

“(A) includes construction fixtures de- 
signed to physically restrict the movements 
and activities of juveniles or other indi- 
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viduals held in lawful custody in such fa- 
cility; and 

“(B) is used for the placement, after ad- 
judication and disposition, of any juvenile 
who has been adjudicated as having com- 
mitted an offense, any nonoffender, or any 
other individual convicted of a criminal of- 
fense; 

“(14) the term ‘serious crime’ means crim- 
inal homicide, forcible rape, mayhem, kid- 
napping, aggravated assault, robbery, larceny 
or theft punishable as a felony, motor vehicle 
theft, burglary or breaking and entering, ex- 
tortion accompanied by threats of violence, 
and arson punishable as a felony; and”. 

(g) Section 103(15) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as 
so redesignated in subsection (f)(1), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “special education,” after 
“educational,”; and 

(2) by striking out “and benefit the ad- 
dict” and all that follows through “, and 
his" and inserting in lieu thereof “, includ- 
ing services designed to benefit addicts and 
other users by eliminating their dependence 
on alcohol or other addictive or nonaddictive 
drugs or by controlling their dependence 
and”. 

OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 
DILINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 201(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Preservation Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under the general authority of the Attor- 
ney General”. 

(b) Section 201(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(d)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “direction of” and all that follows 
through “Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “general authority of the Attor- 
ney General"; 

(2) in the second sentence thereof, by 
striking out “, subject to the direction of the 
Administrator,”, and by inserting “prescribe 
regulations for,” before “award”; 

(3) in the third sentence thereof— 

(A) by inserting “of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and the Director 
of the National Institute of Justice” after 
“Administrator” the first place it appears 
therein; and 

(B) by inserting “of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention" after 
“Administrator” the last place it appears 
therein; and 

(4) by striking out the last sentence there- 
of. 

(c) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(e)) is amended by striking out 
“Administrator of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Attorney General”. 

(d) Section 201(f) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(f)) is amended by striking out 
“Administrator” the last place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “Attor- 
ney General”. 


CONCENTRATING OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 204(b) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, with the assistance 
of the Associate Administrator.”; and 

(2) in paragraph (6) thereof, by inserting 
“and training assistance” after “technical 
assistance”. 

(b) Section 204 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection; 

“(m) To carry out the purposes of this 
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section, there is authorized to be appropri- 

ated for each fiscal year an amount which 

does not exceed 7.5 percent of the total 

amount appropriated to carry out this title.”. 

COORDINATING COUNCIL ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Src. 8. (a) Section 206(a) (1) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(a)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Director of the Commu- 
nity Services Administration,” after “Secre- 
tary of Labor,”; and 

(2) by striking out “the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Director for 
the Office of Special Education and Rehabili- 
tation Services, the Commissioner for the 
Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families, and the Director of the Youth De- 
velopment Bureau,”. 

(b) Section 206(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the Attorney General 
and”; 

(2) by inserting “, and to the Congress,” 
after “President”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The Council shall 
review, and make recommendations with re- 
spect to, any joint funding proposal under- 
taken by the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and any agency 
represented on the Council.”, 


(c) Section 206(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(d)) is antYended by striking out 
“a minimum of four times per year” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “at least quarterly”. 


(d) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5616(e)) is amended by striking 
out “may” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall”. 

(e) Section 206(g) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5616(g)) is amended by Insert- 
ing “, not to exceed $500,000 for each fiscal 
year” before the period at the end thereof. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION 


Sec. 9. Part A of title II of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611 et seq.) is amended by 
striking out section 207, section 208, and sec- 
tion 209, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new section: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JU- 
VENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION 


“Sec. 207. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the ‘Advisory Committee’) which shall con- 
sist of 15 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

“(2) Members shall be appointed who bave 
special knowledge concerning the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency or 
the administration of juvenile justice, such 
as juvenile or family court judges; proba- 
tion, correctional, or law enforcement per- 
sonnel; representatives of private, voluntary 
organizations and community-based pro- 
grams, including youth workers involved 
with alternative youth programs; and per- 
sons with svecial training or experience in 
addressing the problems of youth unemploy- 
ment, school violence and vandalism, and 
learning disabilities. 
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“(3) At least 5 of the individuals ap- 
pointed as members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall not have attained 24 years of 
aze on or before the date of their appoint- 
ment. At least 2 of the individuals so ap- 
pointed shall have been or shall be (at the 
time of appointment) under the jurisdic- 
tion of the juvenile Justice system. The Ad- 
visory Committee shall contact and seek reg- 
ular input from juveniles currently under 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile justice sys- 
tem. 

“(4) The President shall designate the 
Chairman from members appointed to the 
Advisory Committee. No full-time officer or 
employee of the Federal Government may 
be appointed as a member of the Advisory 
Committee, nor may the Chairman be a full- 
time officer or employee of any State or local 
government. 

““(b) (1) Members appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall serve for terms of 3 years. Of the 
members first appointed, 5 shall be appointed 
for terms of 1 year, 5 shall be appointed for 
terms of 2 years, and 5 shall be appointed 
for terms of 3 years, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment. There- 
after, the term of each member shall be 3 
years. The initial appointment of members 
shall be made not later than 90 days after 
the effective date of this section. 

“(2) Any member appointed to fill a vacan- 
cy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which the predecessor of such 
member was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. The 
President shall fill a vacancy not later than 
90 days after such vacancy occurs. Members 
shall be eligible for reappointment and may 
serve after the expiration of their terms un- 
til their successors have taken office. 

“(c) The Advisory Committe shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman, but not less than 
quarterly. Ten members of the Advisory 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

“(d) The Advisory Committee shall— 

“(1) review and evaluate, on a continuing 
basis, Federal policies regarding juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention and ac- 
tivities affecting juvenile justice and delin- 
quency prevention conducted or assisted by 
all Federal agencies; 

“(2) advise the Administrator with respect 
to particular functions or aspects of the work 
of the Office; 

“(3) advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to the National Institute of Jus- 
tice and the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention con- 
cerning the overall policy and operations of 
each such Institute regarding juvenile jus- 
tice and delinquency prevention research, 
evaluations, and training provided by each 
such Institute; and 

“(4) make refinements in recommended 
standards for the administration of juvenile 
justice at the Federal, State, and local levels 
which have been reviewed under section 247, 
and recommend Federal, State and local ac- 
tion to facilitate the adoption of such stand- 
ards throughout the United States. 

“(e) Beginning in 1981, the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit such interim reports as 
it considers advisable to the President and 
to the Congress, and shall submit an annual 
report to the President and to the Congress 
not later than March 31 of each year. Each 
such report shall describe the activities of 
the Advisory Committee and shall contain 
such findings and recommendations as the 
Advisory Committee considers necessary or 
appropriate. 

“(f) The Advisory Committee shall have 
staff personnel, appointed by the Chairman 
with the approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, to assist it in carrying out its ac- 
tivities. The head of each Federal agency 
shall make available to the Advirory Com- 
mittee such information and other assist- 
ance as it may require to carry out its ac- 
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tivities. The Advisory Committee shall not 
have any authority to procure any tem- 
porary or intermittent services of any per- 
sonnel under section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, or under any other provision 
of law. 

“(g)(1) Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall, while serving on business of 
the Advisory Committee, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
daily rate specified for Grade GS-18 of the 
General Schedule in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, including travel time. 

(2) Members of the Advisory Committee, 
while serving away from their places of resi- 
dence or regular places of business, shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as the expenses 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Ccde, for persons in the Federal Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“(h) To carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion, there is authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary, not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 for each fiscal year.” 


ALLOCATION 


Sec. 10. The first sentence of section 
222(b) of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5632(b)) is amended by striking out “in a 
manner" and all that follows through “part” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in an equitable 
manner to the States which are determined 
by the Administrator to be in compliance 
with the requirements of section 223(a) (12) 
(A) and section 223(a)(13) for use by such 
States in a manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of section 223(a) (10) (H)”. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 11. (a)(1) Section 223(a) of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)) is 
amended by striking out “consistent with 
the provisions” and all that follows through 
“such plan must” and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “applicable to a 3- 
year period. Such plan shall be amended 
annually to include new programs, and the 
State shall submit annual performance re- 
ports to the Administrator which shall de- 
scribe progress in implementing programs 
contained in the original plan, and shall 
describe the status of compliance with State 
plan requirements. In accordance with regu- 
lations which the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe, such plan shall”. 

(2) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(3)(A)) is amended 
by striking out “twenty-one” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “15", and by striking out 
“thirty-three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"33". 

(3) Section 223(a)(3)(B) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (B)) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “locally elected officials,” 
after “include”; and 

(B) by inserting “special education,” after 
“education.”’. 

(4) Section 223(a)(3)(E) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (E)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “one-third” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “one-fifth”; 

(B) by striking out “twenty-six” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “24”; 

(C) by inserting “, and” after “appoint- 
ment”; and 

(D) by striking out “three of whom” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3 of whose mem- 
bers". 

(5) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (F)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(ii) may advise” and 
all that follows through “requested;" and 
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inserting in lieu thereof “(il) shall submit 
to the Governor and the legislature at least 
annually recommendations with respect to 
matters related to its functions, including 
State compliance with the requirements of 
paragraph (12)(A) and paragraph (13);"; 
and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and (v) shall contact and seek 
regular input from juveniles currently under 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile justice sys- 


(6) Section 223(a) (3) (F) (ill) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(3)(F) (ili)) is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
thereof. 

(7) Section 223(a) (8) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(8)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(8) provide for (A) an analysis of juve- 
nile crime problems and juvenile justice and 
delinquency prevention needs within the 
relevant jurisdiction, a description of the 
services to be provided, and a description of 
performance goals and priorities, including 
a specific statement of the manner in which 
programs are expected to meet the identified 
juvenile crime problems and juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention needs of the 
jurisdiction; (B) an indication of the man- 
ner in which the programs relate to other 
similar State or local programs which are 
intended to address the same or similar 
problems; and (C) a plan for the concen- 
tration of State efforts which shall coordi- 
nate all State juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams with respect to overall policy and 
development of objectives and priorities for 
all State juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities, including provision for regular 
meetings of State officials with responsibility 
in the area of juvenile justice and delin- 
quency prevention;”. 

(8) Section 223(a)(10) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “confinement in secure deten- 
tion facilities and secure correctional facil- 
ities”; 

(B) by striking out “and” the fifth place 
it appears therein; 

(C) by inserting after “standards” the fol- 
lowing: “, and to provide programs for juve- 
niles who have committed serious crimes, 
particularly programs which are designed to 
improve sentencing procedures, provide re- 
sources necessary for informed disvositions, 
and provide for effective rehabilitation”; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(J) projects designed both to deter in- 
volvement in illegal activities and to pro- 
mote involvement in lawful activities on the 
part of Juvenile gangs and their members;”. 

(9) Section 223(a) (10) (A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (10) (A)) is amended 
by inserting “education, special education,” 
after “home programs,”. 

(10) Section 223(a)(10)(E) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(E)) is 
amended by striking out “keep delinquents 
and to”, and by inserting “delinquent youth 
and” after “encourage”. 

(11) Section 223(a)(10)(H) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(H)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(H) statewide programs through the use 
of subsidies or other financial incentives to 
units of local government designed to— 

“(1) remove Juveniles from jails and lock- 
ups for adults; 
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“(il) replicate juvenile programs desig- 
nated as exemplary by the National Insti- 
tute of Justice; 

“(ill) establish and adopt, based upon the 
recommendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, standards for the improvement of ju- 
venile justice within the State; or 

“(iv) increase the use of nonsecure com- 
munity-based facilities and discourage the 
use of secure incarceration and detention;". 

(12) Section 223(a)(10)(I) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(I)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(I) programs designed to develop and 
implement projects relating to juvenile de- 
linquency and learning disabilities, includ- 
ing on-the-job training programs to assist 
law enforcement and juvenile justice per- 
sonnel to more effectively recognize and 
provide for learning disabled and other 
handicapped juveniles; and”. 

(13) Section 223(a)(12)(A) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 US.C. 5633(a)(12)(A)) is 
amended by striking out “juvenile detention 
or correctional facilities” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “secure detention facilities or 
secure correctional facilities". 

(14) Section 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in paragraph (15) 
(A), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “paragranh (12) (A) 
and paragraph (13)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (12)(A), paragraph 
(13), and paragraph (14)"; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof the following: “, except that 
such reporting requirements shall not apply 
in the case of a State which is in compli- 
ance with the other requirements of this 
paragraph. which is in compliance with the 
requirements in paragranh (12)(A) and 
paragraph (13), and which has enacted leg- 
islation which conforms to such recuire- 
ments and which contains. in the opinion 
of the Administrator, sufficient enforcement 
mechanisms to ensure that such legislation 
will be administered effectively”. 

(15) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinouency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)), as amended by the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, is 
further amended— 

(A) by redesienating paragraph (14) 
through paragravh (21) as paragraph (15) 
through paragraph (22), respectively. and by 
inserting after paragraph (13) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(14) provide that, beginning after tre 5- 
year perioi following the date of the enact- 
ment of the Juvenile Justice Amendments 
of 1989, no juvenile shall be detained or con- 
fined in any jail or lockup for adults;"; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such plan shall be 
modiSed by the State, as soon as rracticable 
after the date of the enactment of the Juve- 
nile Justice Amendments of 1980, in order to 
comply with the requirements of paragraph 
(14).". 

(b) Section 223(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(c)) is amended— 


(1) by striking out “, with the concurrence 
of the Associate Administrator,”; 


(2) by inserting after “juveniles” the fol- 
lowing: “or through removal of 100 percent 
of such juveniles from secure correctional 
facilities”; and 


(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Failure to achieve 
compliance with the requirements of sub- 
section (a)(14) within the 5-year time 
limitation shall terminate any State's eligi- 
bility for funding under this subpart, unless 
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the Administrator determines that (1) the 
State is in substantial compliance with such 
requirements through the achievement of 
not less than 75 percent removal of juve- 
niles from jails and lockups for adults; and 
(2) the State has made, through appropriate 
executive or legislative action, an unequivo- 
cal commitment to achieving full compli- 
ance within a reasonable time, not to exceed 
2 additional years.”. 

(c) Section 223(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “special emphasis pre- 
vention and treatment”; 

(2) by striking out “section 224” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection (a) (10) 
(H)"; 

(3) by striking out “endeavor to”; 

(4) by striking out “a preferential” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “an equitable”; 

(5) by striking out “to programs in non- 
participating States under section 224 (a) (2) 
and”; 

(6) by striking out “substantial or”; and 

(7) by striking out “subsection (a) (12) 
(A) requirement” and all that follows 
through “subsection (c)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “requirements under subsection 
(a) (12) (A) and subsection (a) (13)”. 

SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 224(a) (5) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5634(a)(5)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(5) develop statewide programs through 
the use of subsidies or other financial incen- 
tives designed to— 

“(A) remove juveniles from jails and lock- 
ups for adults; 

“(B) replicate juvenile programs desig- 
nated as exemplary by the National Insti- 
tute of Justice: or 

“(C) establish and adopt, based upon rec- 
cmmendations of the Advisory Committee, 
standards for the improvement of juvenile 
justice within the State;”. 

(b) Section 224(a)(11) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5634(a)(11)) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “, including on-the-job train- 
ing programs to assist law enforcement per- 
sonnel and juvenile justice personnel to more 
effectively recognize and provide for learn- 
ing disabled and other handicapped juve- 
niles”. 

(c) Section 224 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5634) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

“(d) Assistance provided pursuant to this 
section shall be available on an equitable 
basis to deal with disadvantaged youth, in- 
cluding females, minority youth, and men- 
tally retarded and emotionally or physically 
handicapped youth.". 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 13. (a) Section 228 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5638) is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (b) thereof, and by re- 
designating subsection (c) through subsec- 
tion (g) as subsection (b) through subsec- 
tion (f), respectively. 

(b) Section 228(f) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as 
so redesignated in subsection (a), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “subpart II of” after “ap- 
plicant under”; and 

(2) by striking out “under section 224” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in an equitable 
manner to States which have complied with 
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223 (a) (12) (A) 
the requirements in section 
and section 223(a8) (13), under section 224 
(a) (5)”. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 14. Section 262 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5672) is amended to read as follows: 

“APPLICABILITY OF OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 262. (a) The administrative provi- 
sions of sections 802(a), 802(c), 803, 804, 
805, 806, 807, 810, 812, 813, 814(a), 815(c), 
817(a), 817(b), 817(c), 818(a), 818(b), and 
818(d) of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 are incorporated in 
this Act as administrative provisions appli- 
cable to this Act. References in the cited sec- 
tions authorizing action by the Director of 
the Office of Justice Assistance, Research 
and Statistics, the Administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, the 
Director of the National Institute of Justice, 
and the Director of the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics also shall be construed as author- 
izing the Administrator of the Office of Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
to perform the same action. 

“(b) The Office of Justice Assistance, Re- 
search, and Statistics shall directly provide 
staff support to, and coordinate the activ- 
ities of, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention in the same manner 
as it is authorized to provide staff suport 
and coordinate the activities of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, Na- 
tional Institute of Justice, and Bureau of 
Justice Statistics pursuant to section 801(b) 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968.". 


RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 


Sec, 15. (a) The heading for title ITI of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinauency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5701 et seq.) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE III—RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS 
YOUTH". 

(b) Section 301 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5701 note) is amended by inserting 
“and Homeless” after “Runaway”. 

(c) Section 311 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5711) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section 
designation; 

(2) by inserting “equitably among the 
States based upon their respective popula- 
tions of youth under 18 years of age” after 
“shall be made”; 

(3) by inserting “, 
after “homeless youth”; 

(4) by inserting after “services.” the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Grants also may be 
made for the provision of a national com- 
munications system for the purnose of as- 
sisting runaway and homeless youth in com- 
municating with their families and with 
service providers.”; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
supplemental grants to runaway centers 
which are developing, in cooperation with 
local juvenile court and social service agency 
personnel, model programs designed to pro- 
vide assistance to juveniles who have repeat- 
edly left and remained away from their homes 
or from any facilities in which they have been 
placed as the result of an adjudication. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide on-the-job training to local runaway 
and homeless youth center personnel and co- 
ordinated networks of local law enforcement, 
social service, and welfare personnel to assist 
such personnel in recognizing and providing 
for learning disabled and other handicapped 
juveniles.”. 


and their families,” 
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(ad) (1) Section 312(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5712(a)) is amended by striking 
out “house” and inserting in leu thereof 
"center", and by inserting “or to other home- 
less juveniles” before the period at the end 
thereof. 

(2) Section 312(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5712(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “house” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“center”; and 

(B) in paragraph (4) thereof, by inserting 
“social service personnel, and welfare per- 
sonnel,” after “personnel,”. 

(e) Section 313 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5713) is amended by striking out “$100,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$150,000”, and 
by striking out “any applicant whose pro- 
gram budget is smaller than $150,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “organizations which 
have a demonstrated experience in the provi- 
sion of service to runaway and homeless 
youth and their families”. 

(f) Section 315 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5715) is amended by striking out 
“houses” and inserting in lieu thereof “cen- 
ters". 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 16. (a) Section 103(5) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(5)) is amended by strik- 
ing out "section 101(b)” and all that follows 
through “amended” and inserting in lieu 
thereby “section 201(c)”. 

(b) (1) Section 201(c) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5611(c)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Associate”; and 

(B) by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(2) Section 201(d) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5611(d)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate” each place it appears there- 
in. 

(3) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(e)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein, 
and by striking out “Office” the last place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
"office". 

(4) Section 201(f) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611 (f)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(c) (1) Section 202(c) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5612(c)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate”. 

(2) Section 202(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5612(d)) is amended by striking out 
“title I” and inserting in lieu thereof “title 
5”. 

(a) (1) Section 204(d)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(d)(1)) is amended by 
striking out “Associate”. 

(2) Section 204(g) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(¢)) is amended by striking out 
“Administration” and inserting In lieu 
thereof “Office”. 

(3) Section 204(1) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(1)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(4) Section 204(k) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(k)) is amended by striking out 
“the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Health and Human Services”. 
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(5) Section 204(1)(1) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5614(1)(1)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Associate”. 

(e) Section 205 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5615) is amended by striking out 
"Associate" each place it appears therein. 

(f) (1) Section 206(a)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
Human Services"; 

(B) by striking out “the Commissioner of 
the Office of Education,”; 

(C) by inserting “the Director of the 
Office of Justice Assistance, Research, and 
Statistics, the Administrator of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration,” after 
“designees,"; 

(D) by striking out “Associate” each place 
it appears therein; and 

(E) by inserting “the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice,” after ‘“Preven- 
tion,” the last place it aopears therein. 

(2) Section 206(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
end Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(b)) is amended by striking out 
"Associate". 

(3) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5616(e)) is amended by striking 
out "Associate". 

(g)(1) Section 223(a)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “planning agency” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “criminal justice 
council”; and 

(B) by striking out “section 203 of such 
title I” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 402(b)(1) of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968”. 

(2) Section 223(a)(2) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(2)) is amended by 
striking out “planning agency” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “criminal justice council". 

(3) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(3)(A)) is amended 
by striking out “a juvenile” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “juvenile”. 

(4) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (F)) is amended— 

(A) in clause (i) thereof. by striking out 
“planning agency” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “criminal justice council”; 

(B) in clause (ili) thereof, by striking out 
“planping agency” and all that follows 
through “as amended” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “criminal justice council”; and 

(C) in clause (iv) thereof— 

(1) by striking out “planning agency and 
regional planning unit supervisory” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “criminal justice coun- 
cil and local criminal justice advisory”; and 

(il) by striking out “section 261(b) and 
section 502(b)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 1002”. 

(5) Section 223(a)(11) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(11)) is amended by 
striking out “provides” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “provide”. 


(6) Section 223(a) (12) (B) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 563(a)(12)(B)) is amended 
by striking out “Associate”. 

(7) Section 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), is amended by striking out “Associate”. 

(8) Section 223(a) (18) (A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), is amended by striking out “or” the first 
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place it appears therein and inserting in Heu 
thereof “of”. 

(9) Section 223(a) (21) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, 
as so redesignated in section 11(a@) (15) (A), 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “planning agency” and 
inserting In lieu thereof “criminal Justice 
council”; 

(B) by striking out “then” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “than"; and 

(C) by striking out “Associate”, 

(10) Section 223(a)(22) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), ts amended by striking out “Associate”. 

(11) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(a) ), as amended in section 11(a) 
(15) (B), is further amended (in the sentence 
preceding the last sentence thereof) by strik- 
ing out *“303(a)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 403”. 

(12) Section 223(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(b)) is amended by striking out 
“planning agency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “criminal justice council’. 

(13) Section 223(d) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(d)) is amended by striking 
out “sections 509, 510, and 511” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 803, 804, and 
805". 

(h) Section 224 (a) (6) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delingency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5634(a)(6)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Commissioner” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

(1) Section 228(f) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as 
so redesignated in section 11(a), is amended 
by striking out “section 509” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 803”. 

(J) (1) Section 241(b) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5651(b)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate” each place it appears 
therein. 

(2) Section 241(c) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5651(c)) is amended by striking 
out “National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “National Institute of Justice”. 

(k) Section 244(3) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. §664(3)) is amended by striking out 
“sections 249, 250, and 251” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “sections 248, 249, 250”. 

(1) Section 245 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5655) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(m) Section 246 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5656) is amended by striking out “As- 
sociate” each place it appears therein. 

(n) Section 248(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and De’inquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5658(a)) is amended by strikine out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(0) Section 249 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5660) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(p) (1) Section 250(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5661(2)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(2) Section 250(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5661(b)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(3) Section 250(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5661(c)) is amended by striking out 
“section 5703(b)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 5703”. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDREWS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is printed in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina: Page 16, strike out line 7 
through line 15, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

Sec. 10. The last sentence of section 222(a) 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5632(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and”, and by in- 
serting “, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands” after ‘Pacific 
Islands”. 

Page 24, strike out line 20 through line 24, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

(1) by inserting “endeavor to” after “the 
Administrator shall"; 

(2) by striking out “public and private" 
and all that follows through “section 224" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “local public 
and private nonprofit agencies within such 
State for use in carrying out the purposes of 
subsection (a)(12)(A), subsection (a) (13), 
or subsection (a) (14)"; 

(3) by striking out “endeavor to make such 
reallocated funds” and inserting in leu 
thereof “make funds which remain available 
after disbursements are made by the Ad- 
ministrator under the preceding sentence, 
and any other unobligated funds,”; 

Page 27, after line 5, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate the subse- 
quent sections accordingly) : 

DESIGNATION OF STATE AGENCIES 

Sec. 14. Section 261 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5671) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if the Administrator determines, 
in his discretion, that sufficient funds have 
not been appropriated for any fiscal year 
for the activities authorized in part D of title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, then the Administrator 
is authorized to— 

“(1) approve any appropriate State agency 
designated by the Governor of the State in- 
volved as the sole agency responsible for 
supervising the preparation and administra- 
tion of the State plan submitted under sec- 
tion 223; and 

“(2) establish appropriate administrative 
and supervisory board membership require- 
ments for any agency designated in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1), and permit the 
State advisory group appointed under section 
223(a) (3) to operate as the supervisory board 
for such agency, at the discretion of the 
Governor.”. 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
corrects a drafting error and makes 
rather minor changes in State admin- 
istrative requirements to grant Gover- 
nors needed flexibility in the event LEAA 
should be phased out and to clarify pro- 
cedures for expending unobligated funds. 
These amendments have been reviewed 
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by my friends on the other side of the 
aisle and, I believe, are noncontroversial. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment and 
have no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
would like to thank my friend from the 
minority side. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. 
ANDREWS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KRAMER 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kramer: Page 
26, after line 14, insert the following new 
section (and redesignate the subsequent sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 13. (a) Section 227 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5637) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) Funds paid pursuant to section 223 
(a) (10)(D) and section 224(a)(7) to any 
public or private agency, organization, or in- 
stitution or to any individual (whether di- 
rectly or through a State criminal justice 
council) shall not be used to pay for any 
personal service, advertisernent, telegram, 
telephone communication, letter, printed or 
written matter, or other device, intended or 
designed to influence a Member of the Con- 
gress or any other Federal, State, or local 
elected official to favor or oppose any Acts, 
bills, resolutions, or similar legislation, or 
any referendum, initiative, constitutional 
amendment, or any similar procedure by the 
Congress, any State legislature, any local 
council, or any similar governing body, ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not preclude 
such funds from being used in connection 
with communications to Federal, State, or 
local elected officials, upon the request of 
such officials through proper official channels, 
pertaining to authorization, appropriation, 
or oversight measures directly affecting the 
operation of the program Involved. The Ad- 
ministrator shall take such action as may be 
necessary to ensure that no funds paid under 
section 223(a)(10)(D) or section 224(a) (7) 
are used either directly or indirectly in any 
manner prohibited in this subsection. 


Mr. KRAMER (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment places a reasonable restric- 
tion and limitation on lobbying activi- 
ties under the Juvenile Justice Act for 
the advocacy program. It is a compro- 
mise amendment that was worked out 
in a bipartisan way and perfected with 
the able and dedicated assistance of my 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. ANDREWS). 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
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tion at this point for the gentleman’s 
cooperation and assistance in resolving 
this matter in a way that, I think, will 
be beneficial to not only the operation 
of the Juvenile Justice Act, but for the 
Congress as well. 

With that explanation, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would ask for the adoption of 
the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. KRAMER). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, COLEMAN 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: Page 
23, line 12, insert before the semicolon the 
first place it appears therein the following: 

except that the Administrator shall 
promulgate regulations which (A) recognize 
the special needs of areas characterized by 
low population density with respect to the 
detention of juveniles; and (B) shall permit 
the temporary detention in such adult facili- 
ties of juveniles accused of serious crimes 
against persons, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (13), where no existing acceptable 
alternative placement is available”. 

Page 28, after line 9, insert the following 
new section (and redesignate the subsequent 
sections accordingly) : 

REPORT REGARDING CONFINEMENT OF JUVENILES 
IN JAILS FOR ADULTS 

Sec. 15. (a) The Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, not later than 18 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, shall 
submit a report to the Congress relating to 
the cost and implications of any requirement 
added to the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act of 1974 which 
would mandate the removal of juveniles 
from adults in all jails and lockups. 

(b) The report required in subsection (a) 
shall include— 

(1) an estimate of the costs likely to be 
incurred by the States in implementing the 
requirement specified in subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the experience of States 
which currently require the removal of 
juveniles from adults in all jails and lock- 
ups; 

(3) an analysis of possible adverse rami- 
fications which may result from such re- 
quirement of removal, including an analysis 
of whether such requirement would lead to 
an expansion of the residential capacity of 
secure detention facilities and secure cor- 
rectional facilities for juveniles, thus result- 
ing in a net increase in the total number of 
juveniles detained or confined in such fa- 
cilities; and 

(4) recommendations for such legislative 
or administrative action as the Administra- 
tor considers appropriate. 


Mr. COLEMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering is a compro- 
mise which the gentleman from North 
Carolina and myself have developed in 
consultation with and the approval of 
the administration. The amendment ad- 
dresses several concerns which have 
arisen over the new 5-year deinstitu- 
tionalization requirement which was 
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added during full committee considera- 
tion of H.R. 6704. This language cur- 
rently requires that as a condition of 
participation in the program that States 
intending to receive formula grant funds 
must within 5 years after enactment re- 
move all juveniles from any adult jail 
or lockups. Although this new provision 
represents a major advance in the com- 
passionate and effective handling of in- 
carcerated youth, many States are 
afraid that the cost of meeting this man- 
date could be excessive, if not prohibi- 
tive. The State of Texas, for example, 
estimates the cost of constructing new 
“separate” facilities would exceed $100 
million. Indiana has stated it would be 
fiscally impossible to achieve. Many 
other States face similar difficulties un- 
less we amend this requirement to make 
it more flexible. 

Admittedly, we have little information 
on what the actual cost of removal will 
be. Unfortunately, the administration, 
in developing the mandate, failed to ask 
the States how much they thought it 
would cost. The administration also 
failed to determine what other possible 
adverse effects this requirement would 
have on State juvenile justice practices. 

What little information we have re- 
veals that this new requirement might 
have a severe adverse effect on juvenile 
justice systems in areas of low popula- 
tion density. On the other hand the same 
body of evidence suggests that many 
areas should have little difficulty com- 
plying simply because they have a more 
sophisticated and elaborate system of 
correctional facilities which can accom- 
modate separating adults from juveniles. 

Mr. Chairman, no one doubts that in- 
carcerated youth will be much better off 
when they are completely removed from 
adult prisons. We know that even juve- 
niles that are separated by sight and 
sound from adult prisons suffer extremely 
harmful consequences. In fact, the “sight 
and sound separation” can often be 
counterproductive because juveniles are 
often placed in maximum security cells 
or drunk tanks because these are the 
only alternatives the authorities haye to 
meet the current separation require- 
ments. And it is in this kind of environ- 
ment that rapes, physical assaults and 
exploitation and other brutality most 
often occur. Suicide among youth in 
adult jails, even though separated by 
sight and sound is seven times the rate 
than for children in juveniles-only fa- 
cilities. 

There is a need to vigorously pursue 
the goal of removal of these young peo- 
ple from adult institutions. At the same 
time, we cannot ask the State to accom- 
plish something that is fiscally impos- 
sible and might well lead to their deci- 
sion not to participate in the Juvenile 
Justice Act. 

All my amendment does is to provide 
the essential flexibility allow the finan- 
cially strapped States to participate in 
the program without undermining the 
complete removal mandate. The amend- 
ment directs the administration of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention to take the needs of 
areas characterized by low-population 
density into account in promulgating 
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regulations implementing the complete 
removal provision. These regulations per- 
mit the placing of the juveniles charged 
with serious crimes against persons, into 
adult facilities, but only if no acceptable 
alternative exists. 

It is the intention of this amendment 
to direct the Administrator of the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention to liberally grant exceptions to 
the complete removal requirement, where 
such exceptions are appropriate. In iden- 
tifying those areas characterized by low- 
population density, I would anticipate 
that definition maximizing the number 
of low-population areas to be covered by 
the exception would be chosen. In rec- 
ognizing the special needs of these areas 
in raising funds for the construction or 
operation of secure jails or lockups 
would be viewed as legitimate “special 
needs.” It would be totally inappropriate, 
in my view, for the administration to 
second guess the budget priorities set 
within the States that led to a decision 
not to fund the construction or opera- 
tion of a juveniles-only facility. 

The provision in the amendment speci- 
fying that exceptions to the complete 
removal requirement shall be granted 
only where no acceptable alternative 
exists, refers to the acceptability of the 
alternative to the State or locality. It is 
not in the Federal Government’s role to 
determine what an exceptable alterna- 
tive is. 

The report to Congress required under 
this amendment will provide sufficiently 
detailed information on the complete re- 
moval requirement to enable us to legis- 
latively review it, if necessary. The gen- 
eration of detailed information on the 
costs to the States of the complete re- 
moval requirement is the principal pur- 
pose of the report. I would anticipate 
that the Administrator would direct the 
National Institute on Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention to conduct 
the research necessary to furnish this 
report to Congress. I would also antici- 
pate that NIJJDP would contact each 
of the States and territories to determine 
their estimate of the costs and effects 
of the requirement in their jurisdictions. 
The responses of these authorities to the 
questions posed by NIJJDP would be in- 
cluded as an appendix to the report. 

The report to Congress also includes 
information on possible adverse ramifi- 
cations which may arise as a result of the 
complete removal requirement. One po- 
tential adverse ramification is the possi- 
bility that the requirement could result 
in an increased rate of juvenile incar- 
ceration. A second potential adverse 
ramification is that requirement could 
result in the waiver of a greater number 
of juveniles to the criminal court for trial 
as adults, and possible incarceration in 
adult facilities. A third potential adverse 
ramification is that juveniles who are 
released into the community will commit 
subsequent delinquent acts. In this re- 
gard, the study would include informa- 
tion on what happens to such youth after 
their release. 

The report to Congress required under 
this amendment will also include legis- 
lative recommendations as deemed ap- 
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propriate by the Administrator. It is the 
intention of the amendment in requiring 
legislative recommendations to be made 
that Congress will have the opportunity 
to act on the findings included in the re- 
port as soon as possible after their sub- 
mission. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be happy to yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. It is my understanding 
that the gentleman will support this 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, neither I nor anyone, to the 
best of my knowledge, has any objection 
to the gentleman’s amendment, and we 
appreciate his good work with the 
amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. CHISHOLM 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHISHOLM: 
Page 26, after line 7, insert the following new 
subsection (and redesignate the subsequent 
subsection accordingly) : 

(c) Section 224(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5634(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (10) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (11) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(12) develop and implement special em- 
phasis prevention and treatment programs 
relating to juveniles who commit serious 
crimes.". 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, as a 
cosponsor of this legislation, I have al- 
ways been supportive of juvenile justice 
programs. However, I have become con- 
cerned that the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention has focused 
too much attention on the status of- 
fender issue to the exclusion of other 
juvenile justice issues. My amendment 
seeks to address a problem in the juvenile 
deliquency area which I believe has been 
too long ignored. Serious youth offenders 
are a group which I believe needs special 
attention. This legislation defines serious 
crimes as criminal homicide, forcible 
rape, mayhem, kidnaping, aggravated 
assault, robbery, larceny or theft punish- 
able as a felony, motor vehicle theft, 
burglary, extortion by threats of vio- 
lence, and arson punishable as a felony. 
Many of our citizens, particularly our 
senior citizens, are too often the victims 
of serious criminal offenses by youthful 
offenders. 


Yet despite the seriousness of these of- 
fenses, the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Deliquency Prevention has not really 
placed much emphasis on the problem of 
the serious youth offender. This bill does 
recognize that the “serious youth of- 
fender” is a critical juvenile justice prob- 
lem. The chairman and the Subcommit- 
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tee on Human Resources are to be 
complimented on their initiative in this 
area. I believe, however, that this prob- 
lem warrants a specific program which 
will seek to reduce the amount of violent 
and serious crimes perpetrated by youth. 
My amendment would create a special 
emphasis category for the serious youth 
offender. Similar initiatives have been 
created for advocacy activities, alterna- 
tive education, programs relating to 
juvenile deliquency and learning dis- 
abilities. This amendment would insure 
that the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention allocates specific 
funds for the serious youth offender 
programs. 

I would urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

1100 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like very much to 
thank the distinguished gentlewoman 
from New York for her contribution, not 
only in offering this amendment but 
generally with respect to the for- 
mulation of the program initially and its 
continuance. 

Mr. Chairman, I very much agree with 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman. The bill as submitted does have 
in various places and particulars an 
emphasis upon those youth who commit 
serious crime, but I think the amend- 
ment that is offered by the distinguished 
lady will place even special emphasis 
and would mandate that funds be ap- 
propriated by appropriate agencies for 
the specific purpose of addressing those 
particular problems. I think it to be 
altogether in order, in view of statistics 
available to the subcommittee in hear- 
ings which we have had and evidence I 
know of, of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Chairman, I would very much like 
to again thank the gentlewoman and 
commend the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment to the committee. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. COLEMAN. I would like to join 
with our chairman in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman. 
I believe the gentlewoman pointed out 
some very appropriate things and there 
certainly is a need, probably much more 
so than to be provided under this bill fi- 
nancially in many of these areas, but it 
definitely would earmark some moneys 
where the gentlewoman wants to pin- 
point the direction of the agency and I 
support the amendment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. I 
believe the gentleman also would agree 
not only with the amendment itself but 
also with the preamble statement, the 
first statement made by the gentle- 
woman, and that is, whereas we very 
much appreciate the efforts of the sub- 
committee and the full committee and 
the appropriate agencies with respect to 
dealing with status offenders, and we 
think a good job has been done there 
and appropriately so. 
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But further, I am concerned and I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Missouri shares 
that with me, that perhaps the em- 
phasis has been on status offenders to 
the extent that we have neglected some 
other aspects of the act which should be 
dealt with; this being a good example. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
CHISHOLM). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of the 
Virgin Islands: Page 26, line 10, strike out 
“subsection” and insert in lieu thereof 
“subsections”. 

Page 26, line 14, strike out the closing 
quotation marks and the period following 
such quotation marks. 

Page 26, after line 14, insert the following: 

“(e) At least 5 percent of the funds avail- 
able for grants and contracts made pursuant 
to this section shall be available for grants 
and contracts designed to address the spe- 
cial needs and problems of juvenile delin- 
quency in the Virgin Islands, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands.”. 


Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
the Virgin Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of the Virgin Islands. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendments I propose in 
the first place would add no further cost 
to the Government. In the Virgin Islands 
as well as in the territories crime, par- 
ticularly juvenile crime, has become 4 
major problem. Perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent even in the rest of the country, it 
is a problem in the Virgin Islands. We 
have perhaps 43 percent of our popula- 
tion considered juveniles. Last year’s ju- 
veniles were arrested for 61 percent of 
all major serious crimes and 58 percent 
of a total of all crimes. When we add to 
that the number of cases in which ju- 
veniles are remanded to their parents, 
to the custody of their parents without 
formal arrest, the percentage becomes 
staggering. It has caused the quality of 
life to drop considerably and while this 
is perhaps not the most important aspect 
of it, it has brought about a serious 
threat to our main industry, that of 
tourism. 

Mr. Chairman, under these circum- 
stances we need help, great help, and 
this would set aside 5 percent of the total 
amount of money for all the territories 
of which the Virgin Islands would get 
its share. As I mentioned, it would cost 
no additional money but it would go a 
long way toward saving the Virgin Is- 
lands and making them a place where it 
is worthwhile living. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also say that 
this amendment has been favorably re- 
ceived by both majority and minority on 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
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in light of the severe juvenile crime prob- 
lems facing the U.S. territories, espe- 
cially in the Virgin Islands. 

The resident population of the U.S. 
Virgin Islands is widely estimated to be 
120,000 people, with an additional 2 mil- 
lion tourists visiting our beautiful shores 
annually. In Guam, the Trust Territories, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
American Samoa, there is estimated to 
be approximately 250,000 residents. 

In the Virgin Islands, and other ter- 
ritories, the juvenile population consti- 
tutes an average of 43 percent of the 
total population, yet, in the Virgin Is- 
lands, juveniles between the ages of 5 
and 17 account for 61 percent of total 
arrests for serious crimes, 55 percent of 
total arrests for nonserious crimes, and 
58 percent of total arrests. These sta- 
tistics, of course, do not take into ac- 
count the additional juvenile delinquents 
who are taken into custody but later 
released without arrest. Crime statistics 
available have also indicated that there 
is a substantial recidivism rate among 
juvenile delinquents in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Vir- 
gin Islands are heavily dependent upon 
tourism for much needed revenue. I be- 
lieve that my amendment will help to 
counteract the escalating violence at- 
tributed to juvenile delinquents. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
not cause any increase in this bill’s au- 
thorization level. Accordingly, I urge my 
colleagues to adopt this urgently needed 
amendment. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 


man from the Virgin Islands 
EVANS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
occasion to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee (Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Carolina) for the excellent work 
on this bill and also I would like to ad- 
dress two questions to the gentleman. 

First, as many of my colleagues here 
know, I am the author of the safe schools 
program in the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act which authorizes $15 
million per year in grants to local educa- 
tional agencies to help them combat the 
problem of school violence and vandal- 
ism by juveniles. 

Accordingly, I would like to know if the 
Advisory Council authorized in this leg- 
islation will consider the issues of school 
violence and investigate ways to comple- 
ment our efforts in working to eliminate 
violence in our schools. If not, would the 
chairman be willing to state here as a 
matter of legislative history that this 
problem merits attention by the Council? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has previously expressed his 
opinion and given much assistance to 
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this as well as other appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and we are much 
aware of the gentleman’s concern about 
the question of school violence. 

I could not speak on behalf of the ad- 
visory committee. I feel sure that the 
advisory committee will address the 
problem in terms of advising as to the 
administration of this act. Regardless of 
the answer to that, certainly the answer 
to the second part of the question is yes, 
I would be pleased to join with the gen- 
tleman in admonishing in all ways pos- 
sible in the conference report or other- 
wise that the advisory committee should 
most seriously address this problem. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his response to that 
question. 

Second, it is my understanding that 
this bill adds two new areas which would 
be eligible for funding, one being the 
training of the law enforcement person- 
nel to help learning disabled youth, and 
the second to deter the illegal activities 
of youth gangs. 

Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman 
be able to explain to me whether local 
educational agencies would be eligible to 
apply for such grants under these pro- 
visions in order to help combat violence 
in schools by juveniles. If the answer is 
yes, could the chairman provide me with 
assurances that the conference report on 
this bill would reflect such permissible 
uses? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, there is nothing in the bill to 
prohibit local educational units from 
becoming recipients of discretionary 
funds as the bill is now written and, 
second, yes, I would be pleased, in the 
conference report language or otherwise 
to encourage use of the funds as the 
gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLEMAN 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLEMAN: Page 
26, strike out line 18 through line 20, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and sub- 
section (b) thereof, and by striking out the 
section designation preceding subsection 
(a); 

(2) by redesignating subsection (c) 
through subsection (g) as subsection (a) 
through subsection (e), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting “Sec. 228." before subsec- 
tion (a), as so redesignated in paragraph 
(2). 

Page 26, line 21, strike out “Section 228(f)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Section 228(e)"’. 

Page 37, line 9 strike out “Section 228(f)"’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Section 228(e)”. 

gO 1110 

Mr. COLEMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Missouri? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman; I rise 
to offer an amendment to correct a seri- 
ous problem which has arisen recently 
regarding a provision in the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 
Specifically, I refer to section 228(a) of 
the act, which recently has been in- 
terpreted by an administrative law judge 
to entitle current fund recipients to fu- 
ture funding. The language of this pro- 
vision reads as follows: 

In accordance with criteria established by 
the Administrator, it is the policy of Con- 
gress that programs funded under this title 
shall continue to receive financial assistance 
providing that the yearly evaluation of such 
programs is satisfactory. 


A lawsuit was brought against LEAA 
under section 228(a) when the agency 
decided not to continue funding a proj- 
ect. The court’s decision held that ab- 
sent a negative evaluation report that 
LEAA had to continue funding the pro- 
gram. 

I do not believe Congress intended 
the Juvenile Justice Act to be an entitle- 
ment program. I am certain that the 
Budget Committee does not consider 
Juvenile Justice to be an entitlement 
program. 

The significance of the decision of the 
administrative law judge, and of the sub- 
sequent announcement of the LEAA that 
henceforth they would pursue a “con- 
tinuation funding policy,” is to funda- 
mentally alter the nature of the Juven- 
ile Justice grant program. Under the 
current interpretation of section 228(a), 
a program that has begun receiving 
Federal funds is to continue receiving 
them unless an adverse evaluation re- 
port is filed against the project. This 
interpretation relieves projects of the 
burden of proving the worth of their 
projects when they reapply for Federal 
funding. Such an interpretation also 
ties the hands of LEAA in funding new 
projects. which may be far more inno- 
vative than any project which is cur- 
rently receiving funds. 

To clarify the nature of the program, 
I am offering an amendment striking 
section 228(a) from the act. This change 
makes it clear that the funding policy 
of the act is not a continuation funding 
policy. The eligibility for refunding of 
projects currently receiving funds is not 
affected by the striking of section 228 
(a). The applications of these projects 
would simply be considered on the same 
basis as other applications from proj- 
ects not currently receiving funds. 

My amendment will return much 
needed flexibility and clarity to the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act. I hope my colleagues will join 
me in making this clarifying change 
in the act. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLEMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would simply commend the gentle- 
man and agree completely with the 
amendment both from the viewpoint of 
the Budget Committee and from the 
viewpoint of the authorizing com- 
mittee. 

The court’s decision is certainly not 
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following the intent of Congress. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment clar- 
ifies that. I certainly hope the amend- 
t will be adopted. 

ger COLEMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. COLEMAN) . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments to the bill? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHBROOK 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASHBROOK: 
Page 22, beginning on line 6, strike out “is 
amended” and all that follows through line 8, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting “or offenses which do not 
constitute violations of valid court orders” 
after “adult”; and 

(B) by striking out “juvenile detention or 
correctional facilities" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “secure detention facilities or secure 
correctional facilities”. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would preserve the tradi- 
tional right of our Nation's courts to en- 
force their own validly drawn court or- 
ders, a power now denied them under 
certain aspects of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act. This 
act has made it virtually impossible for 
juvenile courts to deal with chronic sta- 
tus offenders by denying the court its 
traditional discretionary power to en- 
force valid court orders involving these 
youth. Under current law, the court can 
remand a runaway person to a halfway 
house, or similar institution, and order 
the youth to stay put, but then be totally 
powerless to do anything when the youth 
runs out the back door. This allows 
young people to continually flout the will 
of the court, which not only breeds con- 
tempt and disrespect for the courts, but 
only makes helping that young person 
much more difficult. 

In my view it is absurd for the Federal 
Government to take the position that 
children, at any age, should have the 
right to run away from home, skip school, 
or refuse to obey reasonable parental di- 
rections without anyone having the 
power to stop it. 

Recently, Judge Patrick R. Tamilia of 
the court of common pleas in Pittsburgh 
made a case for the need for court dis- 
cretion in his opinion entitled: “In Re: 
Gladys Hall,” which dealt with a case 
involving four status offenders. I am sub- 
mitting for the Recorp a verbatim ex- 
tract from this opinion describing the 
problem of one of these status offenders 
known as Theresa S., which is self- 
explanatory: 

THE CASE OF THERESA S., AGE 17 

Theresa is a dependent child who was 
abandoned by her mother and has been in 
Placement since 1962. She is now 17 years old. 

On November 15, 1976, the court had given 
permission to CYS (the Community Youth 
Service—ed.) to explore alternative Place- 
ment planning for Terry because she was 
having difficulty with her Placement at 
Lutheran Children’s Home. As a result of 
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this direction, Terry had a pre-placement 
visit at the Beaver County Children's Home 
on November 27, 1978, and was subsequently 
placed there on December 4, 1978. She con- 
tinued to have difficulty, similar in nature 
to that experienced in her previous place- 
ment at Lutheran Children’s Home. The 
problems were related to her inability to 
accept responsibility and her inability to 
interact with her peers beyond a superficial 
level, She had multiple runaway episodes 
and after one of the runaways from Beaver 
County Children's Home she was discharged 
on January 9, 1979. At this time Lutheran 
Children’s Home was willing to accept her 
back Into the program because they felt that 
they had been making progress with her 
regarding her problems. 

The CYS worker, Mr. Knox, contacted all 
the people involved in Terry’s case in an 
attempt to locate her. Her maternal grand- 
mother, Mary Jane Sparbanie, stated that 
she had sporadic contacts with the child, and 
believed that she was residing on Perrysville 
Avenue on the North Side. She was appre- 
hended and brought to the Court. At a hear- 
ing on January 10, 1979, the case was con- 
tinued until February 7, 1979 to explore 
further placement. At the hearing on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1979, Theresa absolutely refused to 
cooperate with any placement plan, she re- 
fused to return to the Lutheran Children’s 
Home, and she also refused to go to the 
McIntyre Shelter, which is an open facility 
for children awaiting placement. Because of 
her intransigence and refusal to obey the 
direct order of Court, and her stated inten- 
tion to run no matter where she was placed 
by the Court, the Court directed that she be 
committed to the Detention Home and that 
a delinquent petition be filed charging her 
with direct contempt. 


Pursuant to the Court's order a petition 
was filed on February 8, 1979, charging that 
the child was placed in Lutheran Children’s 
Home in Zelienople in June, 1978, discharged, 
and then placed at Beaver County Children's 
Home on December 4, 1978, from which she 
absconded on January 8, 1979, and was then 
brought to the Detention Center on Febru- 
ary 7, 1979 charged with direct refusal to 
cooperate with the Court Order returning her 
to Lutheran Children's Home. 

Although on February 7, 1979, the grand- 
mother indicated she could care for Theresa, 
she admitted that during the two weeks 
period that Theresa stayed with her after 
running from Lutheran Children's Home, the 
girl had been away most of the time, she 
knew not where she was and on one oc- 
casion the girl had called her from Erie, Pa., 
saying that she was staying with friends. It 
was due to the grandmother’s severe health 
and emotional problems that Theresa and 
her sister were placed in 1967. 


At the hearing on February 15, 1979, on 
the delinquency petition, an extended dia- 
logue occurred in which an attempt was 
made to convince Terry that she needed to 
cooperate with the court and that rather 
than placing her in an institution we were 
attempting to obtain placement for her in an 
independent living situation which would 
permit her to work and live in an apart- 
ment under supervision until she was sta- 
bilized and able to take care of herself with- 
out supervision. Theresa is an epileptic child 
and is under heavy medication, and as a vaga- 
bond when she is on runaway, has never been 
employed. She has never shown an ability 
to maintain herself and it was considered es- 
sential that she have an opportunity under 
supervision to obtain education or training 
to prepare her for emancipation. The grand- 
mother at this time agreed that she was 
unable to take care of Theresa as she could 
not keep up with the girl. It was quite evi- 
dent that the grandmother had never been 
a sufficiently stable and competent parent 
for any of the children during the many 
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years the court was involved with her case 
and the case of her children and grand- 
children. 

After a great deal of discussion the court 
finally persuaded Terry to go to Shelter 
rather than to be in the detention home 
pending placement plans. Terry also agreed 
that she would not run away and that she 
would cooperate in attempting to get a 
proper placement for her. Theresa was trans- 
ferred to Shelter pursuant to court order, but 
within two days she again ran and as of this 
writing, her whereabouts are unknown. An 
attachment was issued for her to have her 
returned to the Detention Home on March 
13, 1979, and on April 3, 1979, further dis- 
position on the case was deferred until July 
17, 1979 to locate the child. 


Obviously, there is a need to give the 
courts some authority to deal with a sit- 
uation such as this. 

My amendment provides this discre- 
tion by amending section 223(a) (12) (A) 
of the act to enable juvenile courts to 
Place status and nonoffenders in secure 
detention and correctional facilities if 
they are found to be in violation of a 
valid court order. As I have noted, this 
language would provide the courts with 
the needed flexibility to respond to youth 
who chronically refuse voluntary treat- 
ment, but at the same time it is cure- 
fully drawn to assure the continued pro- 
tection of the basic rights of these 
youths. 

First, the respective court must issue 
a “valid order.” This means that any 
such order must, first, be given a court 
of competent jurisdiction; second, in- 
volve a judiciable controversy where the 
legal rights of the parties need to be re- 
solved by the court; third, that the court 
must enter a judgment and/or remedy 
in accord with established legal princi- 
ples based on the facts after a hearing 
which observes proper procedure; and 
fourth, where the court has the statu- 
tory power to act. 

These rights are further protected by 
the requirement that these youth re- 
ceive their due process rights, which 
were specifically enumerated by the Su- 
preme Court in re Gault as follows: 

(i) the right to have the charges against 
the juvenile in writing, served upon him a 
reascnable time before the hearing; 

(if) the right to a hearing before a court; 

(ili) the right to an explanation of the 
nature and consequences of the proceedings; 

(iv) the right to legal counsel, and the 
right to have such counsel appointed by the 
court if indigent; 

(v) the right to confront witnesses; 

(vl) the right to present witnesses; 

(vii) the right to have a transcript or rec- 
ord of the proceedings; and 

(vill) the right of appeal to an appropriate 
court. 


The danger of not enacting this pro- 
vision would be to augment the growing 
trend to make violations of court orders 
a criminal offense and thus subject the 
youth immediately to incarceration. At 
the same time prosecutors are submit- 
ting increasingly stiff charges in an 
effort to place the “status offender” into 
a more serious category and thus subject 
to more severe remedies. 

Current law is a perfect example of a 
cure worse than the disease. To continue 
denying courts their traditional powers 
will only make resolving the problems of 
status offenders that much more difficult. 
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I believe this House must support our 
juvenile judges in their efforts to help 
status offenders by restoring their legit- 
imate power to deal with them. This 
amendment, which has been unanimously 
approved by the bipartisan National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges, deserves support from any Mem- 
ber of the House concerned with the in- 
tegrity of our Nation’s courts and the 
needs of troubled young people. 

Mr. KILDEF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to point out that this 
amendment is not directed at youth who 
have committed criminal acts, rather it 
is intended to permit the incarceration 
of children known as status offenders. 
By definition, status offenders are 
. children whose actions would not be 
criminal if committed by an adult. 
Status offenders are children with social 
and adjustment problems including in- 
corrigibility, waywardness, and those 
who run away or are truant. Also in- 
cluded in this category are nonoffenders 
such as dependent and neglected 
children. 

The purpose of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act is to 
prevent and reduce the occurrence of 
juvenile delinquency. Since its enact- 
ment in 1974, the cornerstone of this leg- 
islation has been the requirement that 
States which voluntarily participate in 
the program agree to remove from secure 
detention and correctional facilities, 
those juveniles who are charged with or 
who have committed offenses that would 
not be criminal if committed by an adult, 
as well as dependent and neglected 
children. For 6 years this has been the 
law and during this time the annual in- 
crease in juvenile crime has dropped 
from 15 to 1 percent. The fact that only 
seven of the eligible jurisdictions have 
chosen not to participate in this volun- 
tary program indicates the value of al- 
ternatives for helping to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The Congress prohibited the secure 
confinement of status offenders in light 
of the overwhelming evidence that plac- 
ing nonoffender children with delin- 
quent youth does not address the child’s 
problems, and instead, significantly in- 
creases the likelihood that the child will 
commit a criminal act in the future. 

However, in spite of this fact, the 
proposed amendment would permit 
status offenders to be placed in the one 
setting where they will not receive need- 
ed treatment and where they will come 
in contact with serious offenders who 
can provide them with vocational train- 
ing in such skills as prostitution, nar- 
cotics peddling, and other criminal ac- 
tivities. For status-offenders, secure 
lockup facilities can truly be called 
schools for crime. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act provides financial assist- 
ance to enhance prevention and treat- 
ment programs designed to meet the 
specific needs of noncriminal youth in 
participating States. Alternatives already 
available to judges for these youth in- 
clude foster care, shelter-care homes, 
group homes, day treatment, home pro- 
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bation, and other designated community- 
based, diagnostic, treatment, or rehabili- 
tation services. 


H.R. 6704 does not ignore the fact that 
chronic status offenders deserve special 
attention. Title III of this legislation 
authorizes funding for demonstration 
projects to develop special programs to 
assist with chronic runaways, including 
those who run from treatment facilities 
where they have been placed by the 
court. 


Judges should use their expertise and 
knowledge to provide placements and 
treatments that will help a child over- 
come his or her problems and prevent 
that child from advancing from non- 
criminal to criminal activities. Incar- 
ceration is difficult to justify as either 
a treatment or a punishment. Status of- 
fenders rarely receive counseling that 
meets their specific emotional and men- 
tal health needs while institutionalized. 
Indeed, secure incarceration masquerad- 
ing as rehabilitation serves only to in- 
crease our already critical crime rate by 
providing new students for what have 
become institutionalized schools for 
crime. If status offenders are incarcer- 
ated for punishment purposes, institu- 
tionalization punishes the less serious 
offender more than the criminal 
offender. 

The availability of alternatives as pro- 
vided under H.R. 6704 greatly enhance 
the options available to juvenile court 
judges for rehabilitation without the 
harmful stigmatization that can accom- 
pany contact with the criminal justice 
system. The fact that a youth runs away 
from a treatment facility, rather than 
demonstrating any intentional affront to 
the court’s authority, is merely sympto- 
matic of the very problems for which 
shelter care was originally provided. 

If adopted, this amendment would 
permit us to lapse back to the lazy 
method of confinement rather than try- 
ing to deal with a child’s problems in a 
positive manner. I do not believe my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
wish to change a law that has been in 
existence since 1974 to allow court orders 
which provide criminal sanctions for 
noncriminal activities. Such court orders 
are particularly troublesome because 
status offenders do not enjoy many of 
the due process guarantees and protec- 
tions that are afforded to delinquents. 

The evidence which lead the Congress 
to enact the original deinstitutionaliza- 
tion provisions of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act are as 
compelling today as they were in 1974. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KILDEE. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. ASHBROOK, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. KILDEE was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. KILDEE. I yield. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, who is a very able legis- 
lator and a very compassionate person, 
but I think we are talking about situa- 
tions where our young people can actu- 
ally flout the will of a court. I am 
thinking of a couple hypotheticals. If 
we have a truant, an Ohio youth who has 
been a traditional runaway, a repeat 
offender who has had court problems and 
goes to California where he is appre- 
hended, would the gentleman tell me if 
it is possible for a court in California to 
hold that youth for either his parents 
or under a valid order of a court in my 
State of Ohio? 

It is my understanding that unless we 
have an amendment of this kind, it is 
difficult or almost impossible for a court 
to hold that runaway in a secure facility 
until the parent shows up or the Ohio 
court can take some action. 

Mr. KILDEE. I would be glad to re- 
spond to the gentleman from Ohio. 

First of all, very often those children 
stay on the street, stay out of town, stay 
in California for fear that if they return 
they will be incarcerated, which could 
happen under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

My juvenile justice judges in my juris- 
diction are opposed to the amendment. 
They have told me that the present law 
has required them to use their ingenuity 
and they find no problem with the pres- 
ent law. They recognize that it is easier 
to lock someone up, but they have been 
required to use their ingenuity. Very of- 
ten the threat of incarceration really 
will keep that person on the street or out 
of town or out of the State. Very often, 
to very complex problems, there can ap- 
pear to be a simple solution; but my 
judges have a very good program in my 
jurisdiction and they disagree with this 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, if my col- 
league will yield further, I appreciate 
his response but he did not answer my 
question. If the runaway goes to the gen- 
tleman’s jurisdiction, what ingenious 
way are we talking about that they can 
hold the youth until the parents show 
up? 

Mr. KILDEE. In other States? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. California, as I 
gave in my original hypothetical or your 
State, Michigan. 

Mr. KILDEE. They can hold them for 
24 hours in a secure facility without be- 
ing a violation of this law, I am told by 
counsel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Are you sure the 
youth can be held 24 hours without 
there being any violation of law? 

Mr. KILDEE. Yes. I am advised by 
counsel that is the case under this law. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is not my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
Committee and the House when it gets a 
chance to vote on this amendment would 
vote in opposition to the amendment. I 
think the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
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KILDEE) has properly typified the 
amendment as a step backward. 

I had an opportunity when I was in 
law school to spend some time working 
in a crisis clinic in a county hospital out 
in California and had the opportunity 
to interview a number of young people 
who were picked up on the streets, who 
were brought to the county hospital for 
evaluation, who were picked up for vari- 
ous activities. These people had run 
away from home. They were status of- 
fenders. They had not shown up at 
school. They had not stayed home. 

Many times when you investigated the 
background of these young people, you 
found out that they had made, in fact, 
a logical choice. They had made a choice 
to run away from an absolutely intoler- 
able situation where they were being 
beaten, where they were being molested, 
or perhaps they had alcoholic parents 
who were beating one another up, and 
these children made a determination to 
leave. 

Now, the court can, under this amend- 
ment, throw them into jail if they do 
not return home, because some judge 
told them to go home; but the judge 
may not understand that, in fact, that 
living situation is intolerable and the 
fact that a young person runs away from 
home or runs away from school, it would 
seem to me, is a matter for the family to 
try to deal with, not the Federal Gov- 
ernment by imposing, in fact, the in- 
carceration of these young people in a 
closed facility. 

Now, they leave time and again, but 
I suggest to you as one who has just 
completed a major reform of the foster 
care system in this country, that many 
of these young people, in fact. leave 
foster homes where they are being ex- 
ploited. where they are being beaten, 
where they are being sexually molested, 
where alcoholism is present, and they 
are deciding that it does not make sense 
for a 17-year-old or a 15-year-old to re- 
main and they leave. 

Now we want to tell them that if they 
do not go back, as the gentleman from 
Ohio suggested, that they are going to 
be locked up. Where are they going to 
be locked up? They are going to be 
locked up with some of the worst ele- 
ments of the young society in this coun- 
try, people who have already become 
criminals. 

Now, it is nice to believe that somehow 
the judge or the county system will be 
able to segregate these young people from 
the others; but I know the situation in 
my local area. I know the situation in 
California. We do not have those facili- 
ties. They are overtaxed as it is; so these 
people are going to be out in the juve- 
nile hall with people who are there be- 
cause of drug peddling, people who are 
there because of prostitution, people who 
are there because of robbery or brutality 
against another citizen, and we are £0- 
ing to take a person who has severe 
family problems, severe personal prob- 
lems, and we are going to put them with 
the criminal. I do not think that is what 
we want to do. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MILLER of California. I would be 
= to yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I could not agree 
more with the statement that the gen- 
tleman has just made. If we adopt the 
amendment, as well intentioned as it is, 
and I believe it is well intentioned, we 
are really not seeking to develop any 
kind of a more rational alternative. As 
the gentleman pointed out, we may have 
kids that are running away because they 
have suffered all kinds of harassment 
or assaults or beatings at home. What a 
mistake it would be to then say no, we 
are going to be able to put you in jail 
with some kid that has committed a very 
serious offense that may give this so- 
called status offender a lesson in crime. 
I could not agree with the gentleman 
more. 

Also, I want to point out that under 
the bill, as I understand it, there is a 
provision for some demonstration proj- 
ects that, hopefully, will come up with 
some more useful alternatives. 

The amendment before us would per- 
mit the placement of noncriminal juve- 
niles in secure facilities for violation of a 
valid court order. If this amendment is 
approved, a child could be incarcerated 
for truancy, running away, or simply 
failing to obey his parents. 

In 1974 I strongly supported what I 
considered to be the focal point of the 
Juvenile Justice Act and differentiated 
that act from previous legislative efforts 
relating to juvenile justice. This impor- 
tant provision, contained in section 223 
(a) (12), requires that participating 
States remove all juveniles who have 
committed offenses that would not be 
criminal if committed by an adult—that 
is, status offenders—and nonoffenders 
such as dependent or neglected children, 
from secure detention or secure correc- 
tional facilities. The Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention re- 
ports that in fiscal year 1979 33 States 
and territories demonstrated substantial 
compliance with the deinstitutionaliza- 
tion mandate, and an additional 13 
States showed significant progress to- 
ward substantial compliance. I felt in 
1974, and continue to feel, that attain- 
ment of that national goal is important 
to the juvenile justice system. 

In my view, the young status offender 
should not be subjected to incarceration 
with juveniles who have been charged 
with or who have actually committed 
offenses. Indications are that status of- 
fenders incarcerated with juvenile of- 
fenders are more susceptible to future 
encounters with the juvenile justice sys- 
tem and become more likely to commit 
a serious offense. These secure facilities 
frequently become “schools of crime” 
and help to teach criminal patterns of 
behavior. Furthermore, contact with the 
juvenile facility serves to label young 
people as “troublemakers” or “prob- 
lems,” a stigma which they may not be 
able to overcome. I feel that we should 
continue to try to achieve the more posi- 
tive goals of deinstitutionalization of 
status offenders or nonoffenders. 

I recognize that chronic status of- 
fenders pose a special problem for juve- 


nile court judges but feel that the alter- 
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natives such as community-based treat- 
ment, diversion of offenders from the 
juvenile courts and institutions, and 
programs to keep potential dropouts in 
school are far preferable and much 
more likely to yield positive behavior 
changes. By requiring the deinstitution- 
alization of status offenders, these youths 
will be directed to those agencies most 
capable of dealing with their human and 
social needs. 

H.R. 6704 addresses the issue of the 
chronic status offender by authorizing 
funding for demonstration projects to 
develop special programs to assist with 
chronic runaways, including those who 
repeatedly attempt to leave treatment 
facilities where they have been placed 
by the court. The vast majority of status 
offenders are not in the “noncontrol- 
lable” category and should not be under 
the constant threat of incarceration. 

In conclusion, I believe that if we want 
to prevent the development of criminal 
careers, we must remove status offenders 
from secure facilities. This amendment 
would effectively undermine the purposes 
of the 1974 Juvenile Justice Act and 
would help to negate the progress which 
we have made in the area of juvenile 
justice. Therefore, I urge you to join with 
me in opposing this amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to say that it also occurs 
that there are a number of young people 
who do not go to school and they do not 
go to school for a reason. They are abso- 
lutely in fear of showing up at that facil- 
ity because they are constantly exploited, 
they are beaten on a daily basis, their 
lunch money is taken from them. So they 
quit going. So they are picked up and 
they are truants. The courts get involved 
and because they do not want to go to 
school they are told that they are then 
in violation and now we can lock them 
up. 

We have just had a colloquy here on 
school violence. The gentleman knows 
one does not have to go too far down the 
street to run into it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MILLER) 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MILLER of 
California was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think we 
have to understand that many of these 
young people are then placed, if the 
gentleman’s amendment is passed, are 
placed in the intolerable situation of 
they can either go back to intolerable 
living situations, either in their family, 
in a foster home, at the school, or they 
are going to jail. I suggest that that does 
not lead to rehabilitation, that does not 
lead to the solving of the problem. So 
why do we not just keep the long arm of 
the Federal Government out of these 
people’s lives? Why do we not require the 
courts to become more creative, that the 
courts understand the underlying prob- 
lems, the underlying problems these 
young children are fleeing from? 

I would have much more sympathy for 
the amendment if it said, in fact, they 
could hold the young person for 24 hours, 
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72 hours, or what have you, until the 
parents can come and get them. What 
the gentleman will find out in many in- 
stances is that they can hold the children 
and no parents are going to show up to 
get them. But the LAPD has trouble with 
them because they are on the street and 
because they are young. But nobody is 
coming from Ohio to claim them because 
they do not want their kids. That is a 
very brutal side of our lives in this coun- 
try but, in fact, it is true. t 

So that child gets locked up. I think 
we are really failing to deal with the 
situation, failing to allow the good parts 
of this act to be brought into effect to try 
to help these young people and help their 
families. The gentleman is being very 
arbitrary because this is really a very 
good amendment for a lazy judge. All 
that he has to do is lock the child up 
and somehow that threat is going to turn 
around years of problems these young 
people have. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. My colleague paints 
an interesting and, I would say, in many 
instances a novel picture. First of all, my 
friend indicated he wanted to keep the 
long arm of the Federal Government out 
of these situations. It is precisely the 
long arm of the Government in the form 
of our 1974 enactment that has forced 
the local judges into the position they 
now find themselves. I am merely trying 
to amend the law so we return to the 
proper position where judges can make 
a valid court order mean something. 

My colleague has not addressed the 
situation on how he feels we enhance 
justice in this country by allowing young 
people to flaunt a valid order of a court. 
How does the gentleman address that 
particular problem? That is what I am 
talking about. I am talking about the 
chronic offender. 

Mr. MILLER of California. But they 
have committed no crime. 

What the gentleman is doing here is 
escalating that activity, which is not 
currently a crime, and making it in fact, 
at least making the penalty very similar 
to a crime. Not everything individuals 
do in the nature of personal freedom to- 
day is a crime. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. If my colleague will 
yield further, my colleague is again ad- 
vocating a very novel idea, that violating 
a valid order of a court is not a crime. 
There are many Americans who would 
find that rather interesting. If an adult 
violates a valid court order, would you 
Suggest a judge can do nothing? You 
must be kidding. 


Mr. MILLER of California. That is not 
it at all. The question is the gentleman 
is dealing with a young person who is 
engaged in an activity that if that per- 
son were an adult, which in some States 
may be 18, may be 21, it would not be a 
crime. Why are we making it a crime 
for this person? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MIL- 
LER) has again expired. 
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(At the request of Mr. AsHBROOK and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. If my colleague will 
yield further, you miss the entire point. 
For you as an adult or for me to violate 
a valid order of a court, does the gentle- 
man not think that it would subject me 
to some penalty? 

Mr. MILLER of California. What is the 
underlying order of that court? The un- 
derlying order of that court is related to 
the gentleman’s behavior which is, in 
fact, not a crime. What the gentleman is 
doing is bootstrapping. This is what is 
called Federal bootstrapping. The gen- 
tleman would be bootstrapping an inno- 
cent individual into a situation where 
they became a criminal. I do not think 
that is what the gentleman wants to do 
to young people. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I also think we do 
not want to place young people in the 
position where they can flaunt a valid 
order of a court. You allow the opposite 
of bootstrapping, you would let the young 
offender go on his merry way by incapaci- 
tating the judge to act in these circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MILLER of California. What 
would the gentleman do as an adult if 
the court order was to send the gentle- 
man back to his home where he was 
beaten on a regular basis? What would 
my colleague do as an adult? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Are you saying the 
juvenile cannot bring those facts before 
a judge? Are you saying that judges are 
so callous that they never side with the 
juvenile? That has not been my experi- 
ence nor do I believe it is the experience 
of the majority of legislators who will 
vote on this issue. 

Mr. MILLER of California. What 
would the gentleman do if he were 15 
years old, a child, and were sent back to 
his father, who may be my size, who is 
beating him on a regular basis? Maybe 
the gentleman would be afraid to tell the 
judge why he left home for the fear that 
he was about to be sent back to that 
home and would be beaten or killed. 
What would the gentleman do as a 14-, 
15-, or 16-year-old child? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. My friend has ad- 
vocated getting the Federal Government 
into the home in domestic matters where 
there is wife abuse. What is the next 
step? 

Mr. MILLER of California. No. No. No. 
I will not have my position characterized 
in that fashion. 

I am an advocate of helping the vic- 
tims who have left home and who are 
out on the streets, providing services, 
not getting into the home. The police go 
into the homes and they get shot. I will 
wait until the person comes out of the 
home. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would ask my col- 
league where is his concern for the vic- 
tims of juvenile crimes? 

Mr. MILLER of California. These are 
not criminals. These are people who have 
no shelter. These are people who are 
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wandering around the streets. These are 
people who cannot go home. If they com- 
mit a crime, we have a whole body of law 
to deal with them, and they can be locked 
up forever. We are not talking about that. 

I want the gentleman to answer the 
question: What would he do as a young 
person who is put into the position of the 
court telling him to go back to his home 
where he is beaten on a regular basis? 
It happens every day in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. MILLER) has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of 
California was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would not flaunt 
the will of the court. Also, tell the victims 
of juvenile crime they have not been 
raped, mugged, or assaulted by a 
criminal. 

Mr. MILLER of California. You would 
not flaunt the will of the court? The child 
cannot go back home, I would say to the 
gentleman, and that is the problem. The 
gentleman knows the incidence of child 
abuse in this country. The gentleman 
knows the number of children who leave 
those homes. The gentleman is saying to 
them that if they do not return to that 
situation, if they do not return to a 
situation where they may be killed, be- 
cause they also know we see a lot of them 
in the morning where they may be killed, 
then they have to go to jail. That is not 
flaunting the will of the court. That is 
embracing an arbitrary court and a lazy 
judge who does not want to recognize 
what is going on. 

The gentleman would be pitting some 
14-year-old youngster against his family 
and having him speak up and say, “My 
father beats me,” or some young girl say- 
ing, “My father sexually molests me. I 
cannot go home.” That is what the gen- 
tleman is asking to be done, because if 
they do not, they can go to jail and then 
be beaten, they can go to jail and then 
be sexually molested if the gentleman's 
amendment is passed. The gentleman’s 
amendment ought to be rejected for that 
reason. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Again my colleague 
advocates the very novel idea that a 14- 
year-old has judgment superior to the 
judge of the court. I think that is ex- 
treme. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman has not answered the question of 
what would he do in that situation. I 
would ask the gentleman: What would 
you do? Would the gentleman just go 
home and let his father beat him and 
stay there until 18 or 21 years of age so 
he could leave home? Is that what the 
gentleman would do? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. My colleague has 
indicated in the debate that in every case 
a court is going to throw them in jail. 
He knows that is not so. 

Mr. MILLER of California. No. No. We 
only have to do it in one or two cases. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The judge should 
have that option. That is what I am 
talking about. That is what my amend- 
ment would do. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. We only 
have to do it in a few cases where we 
end up with a few children that are bat- 
tered and beaten again. The gentleman 
knows the statistics and the number of 
homes in which this takes place. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes, and we only 
have to let a few youthful offenders 
flaunt the law and others will know that 
they can get by with it, and that will en- 
courage others, What about those many 
cases where the youth are not battered 
or beaten? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Can the 
judge not find them in contempt of 
court? I would ask the gentleman that. 
Does not the judge have the power to 
find these people in contempt of court? 
The whole point of the amendment is 
that is the body of law that is on the 
books. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is exactly what 
I am talking about, a court order. You 
make my point. A valid court order is a 
prerequisite to what you call a contempt 
citation. You should vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 


Mr. Chairman, I think we have a real 
dilemma and it is not really as simple as 
some of the advocates have made it 
sound so far. 

First of all, the amendment as pro- 
posed, I think, would be rarely used as 
far as a juvenile judge would go. 
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First of all, it could never be used 
where the juvenile is a first offender. It 
is only after he has gone through the 
process with the juvenile court and the 
juvenile court has instructed this juve- 
nile to take counseling or to attend school 
or to do some act. The juvenile has not 
committed a crime up to this point; he 
simply has not gone to school. That is 
not a crime. 

The fact of the matter is, however, at 
some point there has to be some final de- 
termination and authority vested in our 
court system, and our court system has 
to back up its orders in some way. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER) has indicated that he does not 
understand that a person can go into 
civil court, who has never committed a 
crime, and be ordered by a judge to per- 
form some thing, and this some thing 
may be to pay his wife alimony. It may 
be to pay child support. It may be to do 
good deeds on the weekend. It may be to 
attend school. The fact of the matter is, 
however, if you violate that court order 
based upon a civil wrong, you have then 
committed a crime. The crime is the 
commission of the violation of the court 
order. It is separate from the original 
jurisdiction of the court as to why the 
person is in court. If we do not ever back 
up our court orders with a contempt-of- 
court citation, there is not any judge 
in this country, juvenile or adult, who 
would ever have any final bottom line 
authority. That is the purpose of this 
amendment, to give final bottom line 
authority. 
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You have given the juvenile the oppor- 
tunity to go to school or to attend coun- 
seling. He has refused. The judge has 
taken an extensive record. He has called 
in the parents, he has called in the school 
Officials, he has called in the juvenile 
Officer, he has called in the social worker. 
He has before him a full record of what 
this juvenile’s problems are. 

I suggest that any judge who would 
require a juvenile to return home as has 
been discussed here by Mr. MILLER ob- 
viously is not performing justice and 
should be removed from the bench. But 
the fact of the matter is we have gotten 
hundreds of thousands of youths who, 
if this amendment is not passed, can 
simply thumb their noses at the judge 
and know that nothing—absolutely 
nothing—will happen to them. We need 
to have a contempt-of-court citation in 
the civil law. This is basic to our juris- 
prudence in this country. It is beyond me 
that we can even discuss it and debate 
this on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is as clear as the air we 
breathe. This has always been part of 
our court system. It is not anything dif- 
ferent from what has been here for hun- 
dreds of years in this country. All we 
are saying is that a juvenile judge, un- 
der the law, will have this authority. 
Certainly he will have all the record be- 
fore him to make this decision. We hope 
that all judges everywhere, make right 
decisions. We hope all Congressmen 
everywhere make right decisions. If 
they do not, there is nothing we can do 
about it. We just hope that they can. 

I think it is a very fair amendment, 
frankly, and one which the judges re- 
quire and need to have as a backup. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KILDEE. My district contains 
Genesee County which is a very micro- 
cosmic county. It has a large city with 
minorities. It has suburbs; it has a farm 
area. My juvenile justices feel they have 
been required to use their ingenuity un- 
der the 1974 act. They find no problem 
with that. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Let me ask a rhetori- 
cal question: What does the judge do 
with ingenuity when the child comes in 
and says, “Judge, take a ride, I know 
what the law is. You cannot do a darned 
thing to me”? Do you know what? The 
judge knows the law. He cannot do any- 
thing to him. I do not know if there is 
any ingenuity involved with it. I think it 
is who is running our court system, the 
people in front of it or the people who 
have been empowered by the people—the 
judges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Very briefly, I just want to make the 
point that as I understand it, under sec- 
tion 15(b) the committee provided for 
supplemental grants to runaway centers 
which are developing in cooperation with 
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the local juvenile court and social service 
agencies, the personnel, the model pro- 
grams designed to provide assistance to 
juveniles who have repeatedly left and 
remained away from their homes or from 
any facilities in which they have been 
placed as a result of an adjudication. 

My feeling is that in the absence of 
coming up with alternatives, we make a 
mistake by taking this rather serious 
step of saying yes, the court in the case 
of a habitual runaway does have the 
right to put that child in with somebody 
who has committed a serious offense. I, 
for one, believe that the committee has 
addressed the problem. I think we want 
to reemphasize to the Secretary the im- 
portance of trying to develop useful al- 
ternatives; but I do think we make a 
mistake by adopting the amendment. 

I hope we defeat the amendment. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time because I think my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. KIL- 
DEE), putin the record something at least 
in my opinion is not accurate. I posed the 
question of a recurring offender, a truant, 
a repeater youth who had been in trou- 
ble going to California; and I asked him 
how that youth could be incarcerated or 
held in a secure facility while a parent 
came to pick that youth up. My friend, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER), says the parent does not want 
to come. That may be. But do not be 
diverted by that scenario. I am talking 
about a situation where the parent wants 
to come. Will the gentleman tell me un- 
der law how the judge in California can 
hold the Ohio youth until the parent gets 
there? 

Mr. KILDEE. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is in the rules and regulations. 
The de minimis rule for holding for a 
short period of time is in the rules and 
regulations. That rule and regulation, 
I would say to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK), is based upon the com- 
mittee reports of 1974 and 1977 and also 
the conference reports. The rules and 
regulations are not just something 
dreamed up by someone over in the 
agency. They find their genesis in the 
committee reports of the Congress in 
1974 and 1977. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, we have estab- 
lished it is not in the law. I did not think 
so. Does the gentleman have the rule 
and regulation so we can see it? 

Mr. KILDEE. If the gentleman will 
yield, the rule and regulation is in place. 
The counsel assures me that that is the 
rule at the present time. The genesis, the 
roots for that rule are the committee re- 
ports—reports from this body, the U.S. 
Congress. The agency is not using its 
own ingenuity or initiative. It derives 
that regulation from the reports from 
the Congress. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is the statement 
of the gentleman to his colleagues in sup- 
port of this bill that a judge in Califor- 
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the tool of a valid rule and regu- 
sation thins he can implement to hold an 
Ohio youth who is not a first offender, 
a truant, a repeat offender, in a secure 
facility? 

Mr. KILDEE. That is what the coun- 
sel advises me; yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would simply say 
that is not my understanding. That is 
not what my judges are telling me. 

I would say even if that were the case, 
my colleague is taking the unique posi- 
tion of allowing bureaucrats to determine 
what the law is and—worse, what the 
law should be. I do not think that has 
merit. I would say to my colleague from 
Illinois—for whom I have great respect 
as one of the senior members of the 
Judiciary Committee—I do not really 
think holding out pilot projects that 
sometime, someplace in the future these 
pilot projects might bring about a change 
is a positive way to address a very serious 
problem is an answer either. It would 
be a little bit like meeting a thief at the 
door and my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, showing the would-be felon the 
Kerner report and saying “Do not com- 
mit a crime; look at what crime leads 
to.” Nice theory but it will not deter 
crime. What my colleagues who oppose 
this amendment are advocating is to re- 
move from the juvenile judges the basic 
authurity a court must have. 

I do not think in the real world when 
you are talking about the necessity of 
judges having the option to incarcerate 
or to hold in a secure facility a youth, 
that talking about what can be done 
down the road under a pilot project or 
some vague rule which we do not even 
have here on the floor, which we have 
only been assured by counsel is actually 
valid—is really the way to legislate. What 
we are talking about is giving a judge a 
legitimate, proper option he should have. 

My friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MILLER), kept referring to a 
judge throwing a youth in jail as if that 
would be done in every situation. We are 
not talking about a judge throwing a 
youth in jail. We are talking about a 
judge having an option to do that. He 
should have that option. As my colleague, 
the distinguished subcommittee ranking 
minority member, has so ablv indicated 
in the overwhelming majority of cases 
this would not happen. However, to re- 
move that option from the judge, to al- 
low a youth to flaunt a valid order of a 
court, and then say we are not going to 
do anything about it, I think is just plain 
irresponsible. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I guess what really dis- 
turbs me more than anything is that we 
are talking really about young people 
who are runaways. They are truants. 
They have not committed a serious crim- 
inal offense. What bothers me is the gen- 
tleman’s alternative, in other words. I 
recognize that we have a dilemma. I 


think the gentleman made the point 
very well that we have to try to find 
alternatives, but as an alternative for 
somebody who may be a runaway for 
good reason to get away from a parent 
who may be kicking or, in other words, 
beating him up—I think that we have 
to do something other than to say, no, 
you are going to have to go into that 
jail, even though there may be kids who 
have committed very serious offenses who 
may give that truant a lesson in a crime. 
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That is what we are worried about. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What we are talking 
about is basic. Yes; we are talking about 
@ difficult situation. But as an answer 
to that, are you saying that the court 
should have only limited jurisdiction and 
powers? That the court should not have 
the ability in an individual case to issue 
an order and do what a court should and 
must do, have the ability to enforce that 
order? Is that what you are saying? Are 
you going to say to the juvenile judge, 
“Because it is a difficuli situation, we 
wash our hands and leave you hanging.” 
I do not want to say that and I believe 
most Members do not want to either. 

Mr. RATILSBACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, we really should not be saying 
that. What we ought to be doing is ad- 
dressing, which I believe the committee 
is trying to do by trying to find some 
really rational, constructive alternatives. 

Despite my respect for the gentle- 
man—and as I said, I think it is a well 
intentioned amendment—I think the 
gentleman is taking the worst of all pos- 
sible options. That is my problem. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would say what 
my colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan, said was the worst of all pos- 
sible options. He said judges are using 
ingenious ways to get around what he 
admits is a dilemma caused by this Con- 
gress. Think about that. Think of the 
implication of that. In a way, “ingenious” 
is a euphemism for extra-legal ways. 
Most of us do not like courts to use ex- 
tra-legal ways to solve a problem. Most 
judges do not want to be circuitous. We 
should give them the proper legal option 
to directly discharge their responsibili- 
ties, which this amendment would do, 
and I urge my colleagues to support it. 
Liberals normally would attack the 
judiciary for using indirect, impromptu 
or ingenious means to detain a citizen. 
I am shocked that such a course of ac- 
tion would be heralded as an answer, 
particularly where juveniles are con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 239, noes 123, 
not voting 70, as follows: 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Ale anier 
Andrews, N.C. 
An:rews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brocmfield 
Broyhill 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Dan'e', Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, 8.C. 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 


Akaka 
Albosta 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Aucoin 
Baldus 


-Barnes 


Bedell 
Bet'enson 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bonior 
Brademas 
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[Roll No. 643] 


AYES—239 


Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
G.ickman 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Hichtower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huches 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Tre‘and 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach, Towa 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 
Lee 


Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffier 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lineren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Ma‘tigan 
Marks 
Marilenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mavroules 
Mica 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moliohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 


NOES—123 
Brodhead 


Buchanan 
Burton, John 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, 11. 
Murtha 
Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Oakar 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Ratchford 


Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stanreland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Svmms 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vilman 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walrren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Whitley 
Wh'ttaker 


Zeferetti 


Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dixon 


Burton, Phillip Downey 


Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Coelho 
Conyers 
Corman 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Davis, Mich. 


Duncan, Oreg. 
Early 

Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erdahl 

Fazlo 

Fenwick 
Fisher 
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Lundine 
McHugh 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mattox 
Mazzoll 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Minea 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nowak Stokes 
Oberstar Studds 

Obey Synar 
Ottinger Van Deerlin 
Paul Vanik 

Pepper Vento 

Petri Warman 
Porter Weaver 

Price Weiss 

Rahall White 
Railsback Williams, Mont. 
Rangel Wirth 

Reuss Wolpe 
Richmond Yates 

Rodino 


NOT VOTING—70 


Donnelly O’Brien 
Drinan 

Evans, Del. 

Florio 

Ford, Mich. 


Ford, Tenn. Rosenthal 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Gonzaiez 
Gray 
Green 
Hall, Ohio 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 


Schroeder 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Simon 
Solarz 
Stack 
Stark 
Stewart 


Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Lehman 
Leland 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowry 


Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 


Jenrette 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kelly 

Kemp 

Lederer 
McCloskey 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burlison 


Crockett 
Deckard 
Dingell 
Dodd 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wampler for, with Mr. Florio against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Patten against. 

Mr. Michel for, with Mr. Thompson against. 

Mr. Campbell for, with Mr. Garcia against. 

Mr. Burgener for, with Mr. Moffett against. 

Mr. Badham for, with Mr. Ford of Michigan 
against. 

Mr. Daniel B. Crane for, with Mr. Dingell 
against. 

Mr. Ginn for, with Mr. Nedzi against. 


Messrs. LONG of Maryland, AuCOIN, 
and WEAVER changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6704) to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
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1974 to extend the authorization of 
appropriations for such act, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 732, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrosed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to the provisions of 
House Resolution 732, I call up the Sen- 
ate bill (S. 2441) to amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ANDREWS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDREws of North Carolina moves to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill, S. 2441, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions of H.R. 6704, as passed, 
as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 261(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5671(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$150,000,000" and all 
that follows through “1979, and"; and 

(2) by striking out “for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1980" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for each of the fiscal years ending 
September 30, 1981, September 30, 1982, 
September 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984”. 

(b) Section 341(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C, 5751(a)) is amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1975” and all that follows through 
“1980” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “September 30, 1981, September 30, 
1982, September 30, 1983, and September 30, 
1984”. 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 3. Section 101(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5601(a) ) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) thereof, by inserting 
“alcohol and other” after “abuse”; 

(2) in paragraph (6) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (7) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) the juvenile justice system should 
give additional attention to the problem of 
juveniles who commit serious crimes, with 
particular attention given to the areas of 
sentencing, providing resources necessary for 
informed dispositions, and rehabilitation.”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 102(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5602(a)) is amended— 
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(1) in paragraph (6) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (7) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) to assist State and local governments 
in removing juveniles from jails and lockups 
for adults.”’, 

(b) Section 102(b)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5692(b)(1)) is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “, including methods 
with a special focus on maintaining and 
strengthening the familly unit so that juve- 
niles may be retained in their homes”. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 103(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(1)) is amended by in- 
serting “special education,” after “training.”. 

(b) Section 103(4) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(4)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

(4) (A) the term ‘Office of Justice Assist- 
ance, Research, and Statistics’ means the 
office established by section 801(a) of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968; 

“(B) the term ‘Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration’ means the administra- 
tion established by section 101 of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968; 

“(C) the term ‘National Institute of Jus- 
tice’ means the institute established by sec- 
tion 202(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968; and 

“(D) the term ‘Bureau of Justice Statis- 
tics' means the bureau established by sec- 
tion 302(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968;". 

(c) Section 103(7) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(7)) is amended by striking out 
“and any territory or possession of the 
United States” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands". 

(d) Section 103(9) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(9)) is amended by striking out 
“law enforcement” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “juvenile justice and delinquency 
prevention”. 

(e) Section 103(12) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603(12)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(12) the term ‘secure detention facility’ 
means any public or private residential fa- 
cility which— 

“(A) includes construction fixtures de- 
signed to physically restrict the movements 
and activities of juveniles or other individ- 
uals held in lawful custody in such facility; 
and 

“(B) is used for the temporary place- 
ment of any juvenile who is accused of hav- 
ing committed an offense, of any nonoffender, 
or of any other individual accused of having 
committed a criminal offense;". 

(f) Section 103 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinauency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5603) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (13) as 
paragravh (15); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (12) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(13) the term ‘secure correctional fa- 
cility’ means any public or private residen- 
tial facility which— 

“(A) includes construction fixtures de- 
signed to physically restrict the movements 
and activities of juveniles or other individ- 
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uals held in lawful custody In such facility; 
and 

“(B) is used for the placement, after ad- 
judication and disposition, of any juvenile 
who has been adjudicated as having com> 
mitted an offense, any nonoffender, or any 
other individual convicted of a criminal 
offense; 

“(14) the term ‘serious crime" means 
criminal homicide, forcible rape, mayhem, 
kidnapping, aggravated assault, robbery, 
larceny or theft punishable as a felony, 
motor vehicle theft, burglary or breaking 
and entering, extortion accompanied by 
threats of violence, and arson punishable as 
a felony; and". 

(g) Section 103(15) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in subsection (f) 
(1), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “special education,” after 
“educational,”; and 

(2) by striking out “and benefit the addict” 
and all that follows through “, and his” and 
inserting in leu thereof “, including services 
designed to benefit addicts and other users 
by eliminating their dependence on alcohol 
or other addictive or nonaddictive drugs or 
by controlling their dependence and”. 


OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 201(a) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(a)) is amended by 
striking out “Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “under the general authority of the At- 
torney General”. 

(b) Section 201(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(d)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “direction of” and all that follows 
through “Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “general authority of the At- 
torney General”; 

(2) in the second sentence thereof, by 
striking out “, subject to the direction of the 
Administrator,”, and by inserting “prescribe 
regulations for,” before “award”; 

(3) in the third sentence thereof— 

(A) by inserting “of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and the Director 
of the National Institute of Justice” after 
“Administrator” the first place it appears 
therein; and 

(B) by inserting “of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention” after 
“Administrator” the last place it appears 
therein; and 

(4) by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(c) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(e)) is amended by striking out 
“Administrator of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Attorney General”. 

(d) Section 201(f) of the Juventle Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(f)) is amended by striking out 
“Administrator” the last place it appears 
therein and inserting in Meu thereof "At- 
torney General”. 


CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORTS 


Src. 7. (a) Section 204(b) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out ", with the assistance of 
the Associate Administrator,”; and 

(2) in paragraph (6) thereof, by inserting 
“and training assistance” after “technical 
assistance”. 

(b) Section 204 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there is authorized to be appro- 
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priated for each fiscal year an amount which time of appointment) under the jurisdiction 


does not exceed 7.5 percent of the total 
amount appropriated to carry out this title.”. 


COORDINATING COUNCIL ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 206(a)(1) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(a) (1)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting “the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Director of the Community 
Services Administration,” after “Secretary of 
Labor,”; and 

(2) by striking out “the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Director for the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation 
Services, the Commissioner for the Adminis- 
tration for Children, Youth, and Families, 
and the Director of the Youth Development 
Bureau,”. 

(b) Section 206(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the Attorney General 
and”; 

(2) by inserting “, and to the Congress,” 
after “President”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The Council shall re- 
view, and make recommendations with re- 
spect to, any Joint funding proposal under- 
taken by the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention and any agency rep- 
resented on the Council.”. 

(c) Section 206(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(d)) is amended by striking out 
“a minimum of four times per year” and 
inserting In Meu thereof “at least quarter- 
ly”. 
(d) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(e)) is amended by striking out 
“may” and inserting In lleu thereof “shall”. 

(e) Section 206(g) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(g)) is amended by inserting “, 
not to exceed $500,000 for each fiscal year” 
before the period at the end thereof. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Sec. 9. Part A of title II of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611 et seq.) is amended by 
striking out section 207, section 208, and sec- 
tion 209, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new section: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


“Sec. 207. (a)(1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a National Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
‘Advisory Committee’) which shall consist of 
15 members appointed by the President. 

“(2) Members shall be appointed who 
thave special knowledge concerning the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency or the administration of Juvenile jus- 
tice, such as Juvenile or family court judges; 
probation, correctional, or law enforcement 
personnel; representatives of private, volun- 
tary organizations and community-based 
programs, including youth workers involved 
with alternative youth programs; and per- 
sons with special training or experience in 
addressing the problems of youth unemploy- 
ment, school violence and vandalism, and 
learning disabilities. 

“(3) At least 5 of the individuals ap- 
pointed as members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall not have attained 24 years of 
age on or before the date of their appoint- 
ment. At least 2 of the individuals so ap- 
pointed shall have been or shall be (at the 


of the juvenile justice system. The Advisory 
Committee shall contact and seek regular 
input from juveniles currently under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile justice system. 

“(4) The President shall designate the 
Chairman from members appointed to the 
Advisory Committee. No full-time officer or 
employee of the Federal Government may be 
appointed as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, nor may the Chairman be a full-time 
officer or employee of any State or local 
government. 

“(b)(1) Members appointed by the Presi- 
dent shall serve for terms of 3 years. Of the 
members first appointed, 5 shall be appointed 
for terms of 1 year, 5 shall be appointed for 
terms of 2 years, and 5 shall be appointed for 
terms of 3 years, as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment. Thereafter, 
the term of each member shall be 3 years. 
The initial appointment of members shall be 
made not later than 90 days after the effec- 
tive date of this section. 

“(2) Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term for which the predecessor of such mem- 
ber was appointed shall be appointed only 
for the remainder of such term. The Presi- 
dent shall fill a vacancy not later than 90 
days after such vacancy occurs. Members 
shall be eligible for reappointment and may 
serve after the expiration of their terms un- 
til thelr successors have taken office. 

“(c) The Advisory Committee shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman, but not less than 
quarterly. Ten members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum. 

"(d) The Advisory Committee shall— 

“(1) review and evaluate, on a continuing 
basis, Federal policies regarding juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention and ac- 
tivities affecting juvenile justice and delin- 
quency prevention conducted or assisted by 
all Federal agencies; 

“(2) advise the Administrator with respect 
to particular functions or aspects of the 
work of the Office; 

“(3) advise, consult with, and make rec- 
ommendations to the National Institute of 
Justice and the National Institute for Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
concerning the overall policy and operations 
of each such Institute regarding juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention research, 
evaluations, and training provided by each 
such Institute; and 

“(4) make refinements in recommended 
standards for the administration of juvenile 
justice at the Federal, State, and local levels 
which have been reviewed under section 247, 
and recommend Federal, State, and local 
action to facilitate the adoption of such 
standards throughout the United States. 

“(e) Beginning In 1981, the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit such interim reports as 
it considers advisable to the President and to 
the Congress, and shall submit an annual 
report to the President and to the Congress 
not later than March 31 of each year. Each 
such report shall describe the activities of 
the Advisory Committee and shall contain 
such findings and recommendations as the 
Advisory Committee considers necessary or 
appropriate. 

“(f) The Advisory Committee shall have 
staff personnel, appointed by the Chairman 
with the approval of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, to assist it in carrying out its activities. 
The head of each Federal agency shall make 
available to the Advisory Committee such 
information and other assistance as it may 
require to carry out its activities. The Ad- 
visory Committee shall not have any author- 
ity to procure any temporary or intermittent 
services of any personnel under section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, or under any 
other provision of law. 

“(g)(1) Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee shall, while serving on business of the 
Advisory Committee, be entitled to receive 
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compensation at a rate not to exceed the 
daily rate specified for Grade GS-18 of the 
General Schedule in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, including travel time. 

“(2) Members of the Advisory Committee, 
while serving away from their places of resi- 
dence or regular places of business, shall be 
entitled to reimbursement for travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as the expenses 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Federal Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 

“(h) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary, not 
to exceed $500,000 for each fiscal year.”. 


ALLOCATION 


Sec. 10. The last sentence of section 222(a) 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5632(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and”, and by in- 
serting “, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands" after “Pacific 
Islands”, 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 11. (a)(1) Section 223(a) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)) is amended 
by striking out “consistent with the pro- 
visions” and all that follows through “such 
plan must” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “applicable to a 3-year period. 
Such plan shall be amended annually to in- 
clude new programs, and the State shall sub- 
mit annual performance reports to the Ad- 
ministrator which shall describe progress in 
implementing programs contained in the 
original plan, and shall describe the status 
of compliance with State plan requirements. 
In accordance with regulations which the 
ee shall prescribe, such plan 
shall", 

(2) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(3)(A)) is amended 
by striking out “twenty-one” and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “15”, and by striking out 
an aes aaah and inserting in lieu thereof 

(3) Section 223(a)(3)(B) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (B)) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “locally elected officials,” 
after “include”; and 

(B) by inserting “special education,” after 
“education,”. 

(4) Section 223(a)(3)(E) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (E)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “one-third” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “one-fifth”; 

(B) by striking out “twenty-six” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “24”; 

(C) by inserting “, and” after “appoint- 
ment”; and 

(D) by striking out “three of whom” and 
ee in lieu thereof “3 of whose mem- 

ers", 

(5) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633 (a) (3) (F)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “‘(ii) may advise” and 
all that follows through “requested;” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(i1) shall submit to 
the Governor and the legislature at least an- 
nually recommendations with respect to 
matters related to its functions, including 
State compliance with the requirements of 
ee (12)(A) and paragraph (13);”; 


(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and (v) shall contact and seek reg- 
psa input from juveniles currently under 
ie e ction of the juvenile justice sys- 

(6) Section 223(a) (3) (F) (ili) of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
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Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (F) (ill) ) is 
amended by striking out “and” at the end 
thereof. 

(7) Section 223(a) (8) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(8)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(8) provide for (A) an analysis of ju- 
venile crime problems and juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention needs within the 
relevant jurisdiction, a description of the 
services to be provided, and a description of 
performance goals and priorities, including a 
specific statement of the manner in which 
p: are expected to meet the identiñed 
juvenile crime problems and juvenile justice 
and delinquency prevention needs of the 
jurisdiction; (B) an indication of the man- 
ner in which the programs relate to other 
similar State or local programs which are 
intended to address the same or similar 
problems; and (C) a plan for the concentra- 
tion of State efforts which shall coordinate 
all State juvenile delinquency programs with 
respect to overall policy and development of 
objectives and priorities for all State juvenile 
delinquency programs and activities, includ- 
ing provision for regular meetings of State 
officials with responsibility in the area of 
juvenile justice and delinquency preven- 
tion;”. 

(8) Section 223(a8)(10) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “confinement in secure deten- 
tion facilities and secure correctional fa- 
cilities”; 

(B) by striking out "and" the fifth place 
it appears therein; 

(C) by inserting after “standards” the fol- 
lowing: “, and to provide programs for 
juveniles who have committed serious 
crimes, particularly programs which are de- 
signed to improve sentencing procedures, 
provide resources necessary for informed dis- 
positions, and provide for effective rehabili- 
tation”; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(J) projects designed both to deter in- 
volvement in illegal activities and to pro- 
mote involvement in lawful activities on the 
part of juvenile gangs and their members;” 

(9) Section 223(a) (10) (A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(A)) is amended 
by inserting “education, special education,”’. 
after “home programs,"’. 

(10) Section 223(a) (10) (E) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (10) (E)) is amended 
by striking out “keep delinquents and to”, 
and by inserting “delinquent youth and” 
after “encourage”. 

(11) Section 223(a)(10)(H) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(H)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(H) statewide programs through the use 
of subsidies or other financial incentives to 
units of local government designed to— 

“(41) remove juveniles from jails and lock- 
ups for adults; 

“(ii) replicate juvenile programs desig- 
nated as exemplary by the National Institute 
of Justice; 

“(iii) establish and adopt, based upon the 
recommendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, standards for the improvement of ju- 
venlle justice within the State; or 

“(iv) imcrease the use of nonsecure com- 
munity-based facilities and discourage the 
use of secure incarceration and detention;”’. 

(12) Section 223(a) (10) (I) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(10)(I)) is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(I) programs designed to develop and 
implement projects relating to juvenile de- 
linquency and learning disabilities, including 
on-the-job training programs to assist law 
enforcement and juvenile justice personnel 
to more effectively recognize and provide for 
learning disabled and other handicapped ju- 
vesiles; and”. 

(13) Section 223(a)(12)(A) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 US.C. 5633(a)(12)(A)) is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “or offenses which do 
not constitute violations of valid court 
orders” after “adult”; and 

(B) by striking out “juvenile detention 
or correctional facilities’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “secure detention facilities or 
secure correctional facilities”. 

(14) Section 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in paragraph 
(15) (A), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “paragraph (12) (A) 
and paragraph (13)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (12) (A), paragraph (13), 
and paragraph (14)"; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicooln at 
the end thereof the following: “, except that 
such reporting requirements shall not apply 
in the case of a State which is in compli- 
ance with the other requirements of this 
paragraph, which is in compliance with the 
requirements in paragraph (12)(A) and 
paragraph (13), and which has enacted 
legislation which conforms to such require- 
ments and which contains, in the opinion of 
the Administrator, sufficient enforcement 
mechanisms to ensure that such legislation 
will be administered effectively”. 

(15) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(a) ), as amended by the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, is fur- 
ther amended— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (14) 
through paragraph (21) as paragraph (15) 
through paragraph (22), respectively, and 
by inserting after paragraph (13) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(14) provide that, beginning after the 
5-year period following the date of the 
enactment of the Juvenile Justice Amend- 
ments of 1980, no juvenile shall be detained 
or confined in any jail or lockup for adults, 
except that the Administrator shal! promul- 
gate regulations which (A) recognize the 
special needs of areas characterized by low 
population density with respect to the de- 
tention of juveniles; and (B) shall permit 
the temporary detention in such adult 
facilities of juveniles accused of serious 
crimes against persons, subject to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (13), where no existing 
acceptable alternative placement is avail- 
able;"; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Such plan shall be 
modified by the State, as soon as practicable 
after the date of the enactment of the 
Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1980, in 
order to comply with the requirements of 
paragraph (14).”. 

(b) Section 223(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(c)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “, with the concurrence 
of the Associate Administrator,”; 

(2) by inserting after “juveniles” the fol- 
lowing: “or through removal of 100 percent 
of such juveniles from secure correctional 
facilities”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Failure to achieve 
compliance with the requirements of subsec- 
tion (a) (14) within the 5-year time limita- 
tion shall terminate any State's eligibility for 
funding under this subpart, unless the Ad- 
ministrator determines that (1) the State is 
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in substantial compliance with such require- 
ments through the achievement of not less 
than 75 percent removal of juveniles from 
jails and lockups for adults; and (2) the 
State has made, through appropriate execu- 
tive or legislative action, an unequivocal 
commitment to achieving full compliance 
within a reasonable time, not to exceed 2 
additional years.”. 

(c) Section 223(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(d)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “endeavor to” after “the 
Administrator shall”; 

(2) by striking out “public and private” 
and all that follows through “section 224” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “local public 
and private nonprofit agencies within such 
State for use in carrying out the purposes of 
subsection (a) (12)(A), subsection (a) (13), 
or subsection (a) (14)"; 

(3) by striking out “endeavor to make such 
reallocated funds” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “make funds which remain available 
after disbursements are made by the Admin- 
istrator under the preceding sentence, and 
any other unobligated funds,”; 

(4) by striking out “a preferential” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an equitable”; 

(5) by striking out “to programs in non- 
participating States under section 224(a) (2) 
and”; 

(6) by striking out “substantial or”; and 

(7) by striking out “subsection (a) (12) (A) 
requirement” and all that follows through 
“subsection (c)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“requirements under subsection (a) (12) (A) 
and subsection (a) (13)". 

SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 12. (a) Section 224(a) (5) of the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5634(a)(5)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(5) develop statewide programs through 


the use of subsidies or other financial incen- 
tives designed to— 

“(A) remove juveniles from jails and lock- 
ups for adults; 

“(B) replicate juvenile programs desig- 
nated as exemplary by the National Institute 
of Justice; or 

"(C) establish and adopt, based upon rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Committee, 
standards for the improvement of juvenile 
justice within the State;’’. 

(b) Section 224(a)(11) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5634(a)(11)) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end there- 
of the following: “, including on-the-job 
training programs to assist law enforcement 
personnel and juvenile justice personnel to 
more effectively recognize and provide for 
learning disabled and other handicapped ju- 
veniles”. 

(c) Section 224(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5634(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (10) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (11) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(12) develop and implement special em- 
phasis prevention and treatment programs 
relating to juveniles who commit serious 
crimes.”’. 

(d) Section 224 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5634) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Assistance provided pursuant to this 
section shall be available on an equitable 
basis to deal with disadvantaged youth, in- 
cluding females, minority youth, and men- 
tally retarded and emotionally or physically 
handicapped youth. 
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“(e) At least 5 percent of the funds avail- 
able for grants and contracts made pursuant 
to this section shall be available for grants 
and contracts designed to address the spe- 
cial needs and problems of juvenile de- 
linquency in the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands.”. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 13. (a) Section 227 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5637) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) Funds paid pursuant to section 223 
(a)(10)(D) and section 224(a)(7) to any 
public or private agency, organization, or in- 
stitution or to any individual (whether di- 
rectly or through a State criminal justice 
council) shall not be used to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, 
telephone communication, letter, printed or 
written matter, or other device, intended or 
designed to influence a Member of the Con- 
gress or any other Federal, State, or local 
elected official to favor or oppose any Acts, 
bills, resolutions, or similar legislation, or 
any referendum, initiative, constitutional 
amendment, or any similar procedure by the 
Congress, any State legislature, any local 
council, or any similar governing body, ex- 
cept that this subsection shall not preclude 
such funds from being used in connection 
with communications to Federal, State, or 
local elected officials, upon the request of 
such officials through proper official chan- 
nels, pertaining to authorization, appropria- 
tion, or oversight measures directly affecting 
the operation of the program involved. The 
Administrator shall take such action as may 
be necessary to ensure that no funds paid 
under section 223(a)(10)(D) or section 224 
(a) (7) are used either directly or indirectly 
in any manner prohibited in this subsection. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 228 of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5638) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and 
subsection (b) thereof, and by striking out 
the section designation preceding subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2) by redesignating subsection (c) 
through subsection (g) as subsection (a) 
through subsection (e), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting “Sec. 228." before subsec- 
tion (a), as so redesignated in paragraph (2). 

(b) Section 228(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as 
so redesignated in subsection (a), is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “subpart II of” after “ap- 
plicant under”; and 

(2) by striking out “under section 224” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in an equitable 
manner to States which have complied with 
the requirements in section 223(a) (12) (A) 
and section 223(a)(13), under section 224 
(a) (5)”. 

DESIGNATION OF STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 15. Section 261 of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5671) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the Administrator determines, in 
his discretion, that sufficient funds have not 
been appropriated for any fiscal year for the 
activities authorized in part D of title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, then the Administrator is au- 
thorized to— 

“(1) approve any appropriate State agency 
designated by the Governor of the State in- 
volved as the sole agency responsible for 
supervising the preparation and administra- 
tion of the State plan submitted under sec- 
tion 223; and 
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“(2) establish appropriate administrative 
and supervisory board membership require- 
ments for any agency designated in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1), and permit the 
State advisory group appointed under section 
223(a)(3) to operate as the supervisory 
board for such agency, at the discretion of 
the Governor.”’. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 16. Section 262 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5672) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“APPLICABILITY OF OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


“Sec, 262. (a) The administrative pro- 
visions of sections 802(a), 802(c), 803, 804, 
805, 806, 807, 810, 812, 813, 814(a), 815(c), 
817(a), 817(b), 817(c), 818(a), 818(b), and 
818(d) of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 are incorporated in 
this Act as administrative provisions appli- 
cable to this Act. References in the cited 
sections authorizing action by the Director 
of the Office of Justice Assistance, Research 
and Statistics, the Administrator of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
the Director of the National Institute of 
Justice, and the Director of the Bureau of 
Justice Statistics also shall be construed as 
authorizing the Administrator of the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention to perform the same action. 

“(b) The Office of Justice Assistance, 
Research, and Statistics shall directly pro- 
vide staff support to, and coordinate the 
activities of, the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention in the same 
manner as it is authorized to provide staff 
support and coordinate the activities of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
National Institute of Justice, and Bureau of 
Justice Statistics pursuant to section 801(b) 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968."’. 


REPORT REGARDING CONFINEMENT OF 
JUVENILES IN JAILS FOR ADULTS 


Sec. 17. (a) The Administrator of the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, not later than 18 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, shall 
submit a report to the Congress relating to 
the cost and implications of any require- 
ment added to the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 which 
would mandate the removal of juveniles 
from adults in all jails and lockups. 

(b) The report required in subsection (8) 
shall include— 

(1) an estimate of the costs likely to be 
incurred by the States in implementing the 
requirement specified in subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the experience of States 
which currently require the removal of 
juveniles from adults in all jails and 
lockups; 

(3) an analysis of possible adverse rami- 
fications which may result from such 
requirement of removal, including an anal- 
ysis of whether such requirement would 
lead to an expansion of the residential capac- 
ity of secure detention facilities and secure 
correctional facilities for juveniles, thus 
resulting in a net increase in the total 
number of juveniles detained or confined 
in such facilities; and 

(4) recommendations for such legislative 
or administrative action as the Adminis- 
trator considers appropriate. 

RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH 

Sec. 18. (a) The heading for title III of 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5701 et seq.) 
is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE III—RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS 
YOUTH” 
(b) Section 301 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
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U.S.C. 5701 note) is amended by inserting 
“and Homeless” after “Runaway”. 

(c) Section 311 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 6711) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” after the section 

tion; 
soar ge inserting “equitably among the 
States based upon their respective popula- 
tions of youth under 18 years of sge" after 
“shall be made”; A 
reS by inserting “, and their families, 
after “homeless youth"; 

(4) by imserting after “services.” the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Grants also may be 
made for provision of a national communi- 
cations system for the purpose of assisting 
runaway and homeless youth in communi- 
cating with their families and with service 
providers.”; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide supplemental grants to runaway cen- 
ters which are developing, in cooperation 
with local juvenile court and social service 
agency personnel, model programs designed 
to provide assistance to juveniles who have 
repeatedly left and remained away from 
their homes or from any facilities in which 
they have been placed as the result of an ad- 
judication. 

“(c) The Secretary is authoriized to pro- 
vide on-the-job training to local runaway 
and homeless youth center personnel and co- 
ordinated networks of local law enforcement, 
social service, and welfare personnel to as- 
sist such personnel in recognizing and pro- 
viding for learning disabled and other 
handicapped juveniles.". 

(d)(1) Section 312(a) of the Juvenile 


Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5712(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “house” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “center”, and by inserting “or to other 
homeless Juveniles” before the period at the 


end thereof. 

(2) Section 312(b) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5712(b)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “house” each place it 
@ppears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“center”; and 

(B) in paragraph (4) thereof, by insert- 
ing “social service personnel, and welfare 
personnel,” after “‘personnel."’. 

(e) Section 313 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5713) is amended by striking out 
"$100,000" and inserting in leu thereof 
"$150,000", and by striking out “any appli- 
cant whose program budget is smaller than 
$150,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “orga- 
nizations which have a demonstrated experi- 
ence in the provision of service to runaway 
and homeless youth and their families”. 

(f) Section 315 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5715) is amended by striking out 
“houses” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“centers’. 

TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 103(5) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5603(5)) is amended by 
striking out “section 101(b)" and all that 
follows through “amended” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 201(c)”. 

(b) (1) Section 201(c) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5611(c)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence thereof, by strik- 
ing out “Associate”; and 

(B) by striking out the last sentence 
thereof. 

(2) Section 201(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(d)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 
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(3) Section 201(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(e)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein, 
and by striking out ‘Office’ the last place it 
appears therein and inserting in Meu thereof 
“office”. 

(4) Section 201(f) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Protection Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5611(f)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(c) (1) Section 202(c) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5612(c)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate”. 

(2) Section 202(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 56612(d)) is amended by striking out 
“title I” and inserting in Meu thereof “title 
5”. 

(da) (1) Section 204(d)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(d)(1)) is amended by 
striking out “Associate”. 

(2) Section 204(g) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(g)) is amended by striking out 
“Administration” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Office”. 

(3) Section 204(1) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(1)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(4) Section 204(k) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5614(k)) is amended by striking out 
“the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Health and Human Services”. 

(5) Section 204(1)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5614(1)(1)) is amended by 
striking out “Associate”. 

(e) Section 205 of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5615) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(f) (1) Section 206(a)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5616(a)(1)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “, Education and Wel- 
fare” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
Human Services”; 

(B) by striking out “the Commissioner of 
the Office of Education,”; 

(C) by inserting “the Director of the 
Office of Justice Assistance, Research, and 
Statistics, the Administrator of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration,” after 
“designees,”’; 

(D) by striking out “Associate” each place 
it appears therein; and 

(E) by inserting “the Director of the 
National Institute of Justice,” after “Pre- 
vention,” the last place it appears therein. 

(2) Section 206(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5616(b)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(3) Section 206(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C, 5616(e)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate”. 

(g) (1) Section 223(a)(1) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(1)) is amended— 


(A) by striking out “planning agency” 


and inserting in lieu thereof “criminal 
justice council"; and 

(B) by striking out “section 203 of such 
title I” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 402(b)(1) of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968”. 

(2) Section 223(a)(2) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(2)) is amended by 
striking out “planning agency” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “criminal justice coun- 
cil.” 
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(3) Section 223(a)(3)(A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(3)(A)) is amended 
by striking out “a Juvenile” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "juvenile". 

(4) Section 223(a)(3)(F) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a) (3) (F)) is amended— 

(A) in clause (i) thereof, by striking out 
“planning agency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “criminal justice council"; 

(B) in clause (ili) thereof, by striking out 
“planning agency” and all that follows 
through “as amended” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “criminal justice council"; and 

(C) in clause (iv) thereof— 

(i) by striking out “planning agency and 
regionel planning unit supervisory” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “criminal Justice coun- 
cil and local criminal justice advisory”; and 

(il) by striking out “section 261(b) and 
section 502(b)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 1002". 

(5) Section 223(a) (11) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(11) is amended by strik- 
ing out “provides” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “provide”. 

(6) Section 233(a) (12) (B) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5633(a)(12)(B)) is amended 
by striking out "Associate". 

(7) Section 223(a)(15) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), is amended by striking out “Associate”. 

(8) Section 223(a) (18)(A) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), is amended by striking out “or” the 
first place it appears therein and inserting 
in Ueu thereof “of”. 

(9) Section 223(a)(21) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “planning agency” and 
inserting in Meu thereof “criminal justice 
council”; 

(B) by striking out “then” and inserting 
in lien thereof “than”; and 

(C) by striking out “Associate”. 

(10) Section 223(a) (22) of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, as so redesignated in section 11(a) (15) 
(A), ls amended by striking out “Associate”. 

(11) Section 223(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice und Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(a)), as amended in section 
11(a)(15)(B), is further amended (in the 
sentence preceding the last sentence thereof) 
by striking out “303(a)"’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 403”. 

(12) Section 223(b) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5633(b)) is amended by striking 
out “planning agency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "criminal justice council”. 

(13) Section 223(d) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinouency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5633(d)) is amended by striking out 
“sections 509, 510, and 511” and inserting in 
Meu thereof “secticns 803, 804, and 805", 

(t) Section 224(a) (6) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5634(a) (6)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Commissioner” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

(1) Section 228(e) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, as 
so redesignated in section 11(a), is amended 
by striking out “section 509" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 803”. 

(4) (1) Section 241(b) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5651(b)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(2) Section 241(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
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U.S.C. 5651(c)) is amended by striking out 
“National Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “National Institute of Justice". 

(k) Section 244(3) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5654(3)) is amended by striking out 
“sections 249, 250, and 251" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "sections 248, 249, and 250”. 

(1) Section 245 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 
5655) is amended by striking out “Associate”. 

(m) Section 246 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5656) is amended by striking out “As- 
sociate” each place it appears therein. 

(n) Section 248(a) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5658(a)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(0) Section 249 of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5660) is amended by striking out 
“Associate”. 

(p) (1) Section 250(a) of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
(42 U.S.C. 5661(a)) is amended by striking 
out “Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(2) Section 250(b) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5661(b)) is amended by striking out 
“Associate” each place it appears therein. 

(3) Section 250(c) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 
U.S.C. 5661(c)) is amended by striking out 
“section 5703(b)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 5703”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 


quency Prevention Act of 1974 to extend 
the authorization of appropriations for 
such Act, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6704) was 
laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON S. 2441 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House insist upon its amendments 
to the Senate bill (S. 2441) to amend the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for such 
act, and for other purposes, and request 
a conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PERKINS, ANDREWS of North 
Carolina, Corrapa, KILDEE, Stack, WIL- 
LIAMS of Montana, ASHBROOK, COLEMAN, 
and GOODLING. 


DIRECTING CLERK TO MAKE COR- 
RECTIONS AND TECHNICAL AND 
CONFORMING CHANGES IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF HOUSE AMEND- 
MENT TO S. 2441 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be directed, in the engross- 
ment of the House amendment to the 
Senate bill (S. 2441), to amend the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 to extend the authoriza- 
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tion of appropriations for such act, and 
for other purposes, to correct punctua- 
tion and spelling, to correct section 
numbers and references, and to make 
any other technical and conforming 
changes necessary to reflect actions of 
the House on the bill, H.R. 6704. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
within which to revise and extend their 
remarks on H.R. 6704, the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS TODAY 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be 
authorized to declare a recess today sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair, such recess 
to extend not beyond 2 p.m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


INLAND NAVIGATIONAL RULES ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H.R. 6671) to unify the 
rules for preventing collisions on the 
inland waters of the United States, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, concur in Senate amend- 
ments No. 1 through and including No. 
69 and disagree with Senate amendment 
No. 70. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “or whistles”. 

Page 2, line 17, after “light” insert 
“shape,”’. 

Page 5, line 12, strike out “shall”. 

Page 5, line 13, after “but” insert “are”. 

Pago 5, line 13, strike “be”. 

Page 5, line 22, after “operations;” in- 
sert “and”. 

Page 6, line 17, strike out “River.” and 
insert “River;"’. 

Page 6, line 24, strike out “Lock.” and in- 
sert “Lock;". 

Page 7, line 8, strike out “Boundary.” and 
insert “Boundary;"’. 

Page 7, line 12, after 
“and”. 

Page 7, line 15, strike out “States;” and 
insert “States.”. 

Page 9, line 12, after “radar;"” insert "and". 

Page 10, line 7, after “change;"” insert 
“and”. 

Page 11, line 24, strike out “effect safe pas- 
sage.” and insert “permit safe passing.”’. 

Page 13, line 24, after “leeward;" insert 
“and”. 

Page 17, line 13, after “fishing;” insert 
“and”, 

Page 17, line 18, after “maneuver,” insert 
“and”. 


“waters;"" insert 
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Page 17, line 18, after “maneuver;" insert 
“and”. 

Page 18, line 25, after “ken;" insert “and”. 

Page 21, strike out lines 12 and 19, inclu- 
sive, and insert: 


(g) “Special flashing light” means a yellow 
light flashing at regular intervals at a fre- 
quency of 50 to 70 flashes per minute, placed 
as far forward and as nearly as practicable 
on the fore and aft centerline of the tow 
and showing an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of not less than 180 degrees 
nor more than 225 degrees and so fixed as to 
show the light from right ahead to abeam 
and no more than 22.5 degrees abaft the 
beam on either side of the vessel. 

Page 23, line 15, after “sidelights;" insert 
“and”. 

Page 23, line 16, strike out “sternlight;" 
and insert “‘sternlight.”. 

Page 24, line 17, after “sternlight;" insert 
“and”. 

Page 25, line 7, after "sidelights;” insert 
“and”. 

Page 25, line 15, after “sternlight;" insert 
“and”. 

Page 25, line 22, strike out “light.” and 
insert “light; and”. 

Page 27, line 3, after “sidelights;"” insert 
“and”. 

Page 27, line 17, after “sidelights:” insert 
“and”. 

Page 28, line 5, strike out “seven” and 
insert “7”. 

Page 29, line 13, after “so;" insert “and”. 

Page 30, line 2, after “gear;" insert “and”. 

Page 30, line 19, after “seen;” and insert 
“and”. 

Page 31, line 9, after “(b)(i);" insert 
“and”. 

Page 32, line 3, after “pass;” and insert 
“and”. 

Page 33, line 16, after “sternlight;” insert 
“and”. 

Page 34, line 6, after “ball; insert “and”. 

Page 34, line 19, after “line;" Insert “and”. 

Page 35, line 6, strike out “signals” and 
insert “lights and shapes”. 

Page 35, line 21, strike out “one” and 
insert “1”. 

Page 35, line 24, strike out “four” and in- 
sert "4", 

Page 35, line 24, strike out “six” and in- 
sert “6”, 

Page 37, line 19, strike out “one” and in- 
sert “1”. 

Page 37, line 20, after “second;” insert 
“and”, 

Page 38, lines 1 and 2, strike out “another 
in a narrow channel or fairway:" and insert 
“another:”, 

Page 38, line 4, strike out “shall in com- 
pliance with Rule 9(e)” and insert “power- 
driven vessel shall”. 

Page 38, line 8, after “side”;" insert "and". 

Page 38, line 10, strike out “when acting 
in accordance with Rule 9(e)”. 

Page 39, line 11, strike out “need not” and 
insert “is not obliged to”. 

Page 39, line 12, strike out “Rule” and in- 
sert “Rule, but may do so.”. 

Page 39, line 21, strike out “two” and insert 
“gr, 

Page 40, line 1, strike out “two” and insert 
ugh, 

Page 40, line 2, strike out “two” and insert 
“gr, 

Page 40, line 9, strike out “two” and insert 
“9”, 

Page 40, line 13, strike out “two” and insert 
ugn, 

Page 40, line 22, strike out “one” and in- 
sert “1”. 

Page 40, line 22, strike out “live” and insert 
“ugh, 

Page 41, line 1, strike out “five” and insert 
“5”, 

Page 41, line 15, strike out “two” and in- 

ngr, 
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Page 43, line 13, strike out “four” and in- 
sert “4”. 

Page 43, line 18, strike out “four” and in- 
sert “4”. 

Page 43, line 23, after “exempt;” insert 
“and”. 

Page 44, line 4, strike out “nine” and in- 
sert “9”. 

Page 44, strike out lines 6 to 24, inclusive, 
and insert: 

(v) the restructuring or repositioning of 
all lights to meet the prescriptions of An- 
nex I to these Rules, until 9 years after the 
effective date of these Rules; 

(vi) Power-driven vessels of 12 meters or 
more but less than 20 meters in length are 
permanently exempt from the provisions of 
Rule 23(a) (1) and 23(a) (iv) provided that, 
in place of these lights, the vessel exhibits 
a white light aft visible all round the hori- 
zon; and 

(vil) the requirements for sound signal 
appliances prescribed in Annex III to these 
Rules, until 9 years after the effective date 
of these Rules. 

Page 46, line 24, strike out “twenty-one” 
and insert “21”. 

Page 48, line 15, strike out “five” and 
insert “5”. 

Page 49, line 10, strike out “twelve” and 
insert “12”. 

Page 50, in the top table on the page, 
insert “1945:" before “Dec. 3”. 

Page 51, in the table, strike out the follow- 


ing: 


“1928: May 17 


Page 51, below the table, insert: 

Sec. 9. Section 2(c) of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1895 (28 Stat. 672), as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 151), is amended by striking the 
words “the Canal Zone,”. 

Page 51, below the table, insert: 

Sec. 10. Section 2(3) of the Act of March 
4, 1927 (44 Stat. 1424) is amended as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘employee’ means any per- 
son engaged in maritime employment, in- 
cluding any longshoreman or other person 
engaged in longshoring operations, and any 
harborworker including a ship repairman, 
shipbuilder, and ship-breaker, but such term 
does not include (A) any ship repairman, 
shipbuilder, or ship-breaker engaged in con- 
struction, repair, or dismantling of any 
barge or other vessel which is not self- 
propelled, or any small vessel under sixteen 
hundred tons gross, while upon any pier, 
wharf, building way, marine railway, grav- 
ing dock, shop, or any other facility or area 
over land customarily used in ship repair- 
ing, shipbuilding, or ship-breaking if such 
ship repairman, shipbuilder, or ship-breaker 
is subject to coverage under a state workers’ 
compensation law, (B) a master or member 
of a crew of any vessel, or (C) any person 
engaged by the master to load or unload or 
repair any small vessel under eighteen tons 
net.”. 


Mr. BIAGGI (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendments be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
oe ge of the gentleman from New 

ork? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6671 
is a bill that will unify the rules to pre- 
vent collisions of vessels on our inland 
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waters. It replaces three existing sets of 
statutory rules that are now applicable 
to various parts of those waters. In addi- 
tion to unifying the nautical rules of the 
road, the bill will conform them as 
closely as possible to the international 
rules which were adopted in the 95th 
Congress. The result will be a general 
simplification and unification of the 
nautical rules of the road. 

H.R. 6671 is a noncontroversial bill. It 
was passed by the House on June 23, 
1980—and by the Senate, with amend- 
ments, on September 30, 1980. Almost 
all of the Senate amendments are tech- 
nical, conforming, and clarifying in 
nature. 

We have no objection to these Senate 
amendments and believe they will im- 
prove the bill. 

The final amendment made by the 
Senate, however, is not related to the 
rules for preventing collisions between 
vessels. Nor was it a subject of consulta- 
tion between our respective cognizant 
committees as the other Senate amend- 
ments were. This amendment, No. 70, 
amends the Longshoreman’s and Harbor 
Worker’s Compensation Act by redefin- 
ing the term “employee” in that statute. 
I understand that the effect of the 
amendment would be to remove some 
30,000 shipyard workers from the cover- 
age of the Longshoreman’s and Harbor 
Worker's Compensation Act. They would 
instead be covered under State work- 
man’s compensation laws. This amend- 
ment was not recommended by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, which has 
jurisdiction over H.R. 6671. 

Senate amendment No. 70 refers to a 
subject that is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Coast Guard Subcommittee 
nor the full Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. We have not held hear- 
ings on it and have received only minimal 
information concerning it. I am, there- 
fore, not in a position to discuss it in 
detail. 

While I am not familiar with all the 
ramifications of Senate amendment No. 
70, I do know that it is a substantive 
amendment that will affect the rights 
and benefits of a considerable number 
of shipyard workers and their families. 
I am also aware that the maritime labor 
unions are united in their opposition to 
this amendment. It is their position that 
the whole Longshoreman’s and Harbor 
Worker’s Compensation Act should be 
looked at—rather than singling out one 
aspect alone for amendment. They—and 
I—believe that an amendment as im- 
portant as this should not be adopted 
without hearings at which all parties 
have an opportunity to present their 
views. 

The position taken by organized labor 
on this amendment seems to me to be 
reasonable. It is my understanding that 
the Committee on Education and La- 
bor—which has jurisdiction over this 
subject—plans hearings during the next 
Congress on the Longshoreman’s and 
Harbor Worker’s Compensation Act and 
will address this problem during those 
hearings. In my opinion, the proper 
course of action for us is to reject this 
amendment at this time—with the hope 
that the Senate will agree to recede from 
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the amendment and allow this important 
bill to become law. 

@ Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
today we consider H.R. 6671, the Inland 
Navigational Rules Act of 1980, which 
would unify the rules for preventing col- 
lision on the inland waters of the United 
States. The bill will repeal the three ex- 
isting sets of inland navigational rules 
and replace them with a unified set of 
rules that would govern the conduct of 
vessels in the inland waters of the United 
States and that would conform as closely 
as possible with the international rules 
of the road. I must note, however, that 
throughout my home State of Alaska, 
the international rules will apply because 
no navigational demarcation line exists 
separating inland from international 
waters. 

We in the House passed this bill earlier 
this year and the Senate passed H.R. 
6671 with several amendments. The ma- 
jority of these amendments are intended 
to technically improve and perfect the 
bill. In addition, an amendment has 
been added which would remove small 
shoreside shipyard facilities from the 
scope of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. This 
amendment is designed to address the 
high cost of worker compensation insur- 
ance and originated as part of a general 
effort to revise the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
through other legislation introduced in 
this Congress. I understand that al- 
though this amendment may be deleted 
from H.R. 6671 without consideration of 
its merits, this and other problem areas 
associated with the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act will 
be addressed in the next Congress in a 
comprehensive manner. 

Therefore, I urge adoption of H.R. 
6671 as we consider it today. This unifi- 
cation of the inland rules into one uni- 
form system will work to reduce the po- 
tential confusion among the rules, re- 
duce the danger of collision and result- 
ing environmental damage in our in- 
creasingly congested waterways and 
serve to greatly facilitate the commerce 
of this Nation.® 
© Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I plan to 
vote with the distinguished chairman of 
the Coast Guard Subcommittee in favor 
of H.R. 6671—without the Senate 
amendment that modified the Longshore 
Act. I do this for two reasons: First, this 
is a nongermane “rider” which was 
added by the Senate and, second, no sub- 
stantive hearings have been held in 
either body on this proposal. 

I do, however, feel there is merit to the 
problem the Danforth amendment at- 
tempts to address. I have heard from 
numerous constituents in the shipping, 
shipbuilding, and admiralty law commu- 
nities who tell me that the 1972 amend- 
ments to the Longshore Act are con- 
fusing and have caused some shipyards 
and offshore service industries to be vir- 
tually uninsurable. The purpose of the 
Longshore Act is commendable. We must 
have a systematic approach to fairly, 
reasonably and swiftly provide benefits 
for workers in maritime related field who 
are injured in the course and scope of 
their employment. But in the 1972 
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amendments Congress extended cover- 
age of the Longshore Act from the wa- 
ter’s edge to areas adjoining the navi- 
gable waters of the United States. 

The result of this expansion has been 
considerable confusion. Not only are 
shipyard workers who never set foot 
aboard a vessel now covered by the act 
but so are employees of oil refineries, 
chemical plants, paper and steel mills 
and many other heavy industries that 
operate along navigable waters. Quite 
arguably the workers in these industries 
should be covered by State worker.com- 
pensation laws as they were prior to the 
1972 amendments. 

As it stands now, the Longshore Act is 
unworkable as an insurance program. 
Because of its open-ended annual esca- 
lation of benefits, benefits are unpredict- 
able and, from an insurance standpoint, 
uninsurable. The act has been converted 
from a wage replacement program into 
a life insurance program by extension of 
death benefits in certain cases to de- 
pendents even when the death of the 
employee is unrelated to the industrial 
accident. Finally, the bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of the act by the Office of 
Workers’ Compensation Programs and 
Benefits Review Board has been alleged 
to be “biased” and “nonuniform.” 

It is interesting to note that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose worker compen- 
sation programs fall within the param- 
eters of the Longshore Act, desperately 
want out and the D.C. Council has 
passed legislation to establish its own 
worker compensation program. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge that 
the Education and Labor Committee 
make review and modification of the 
Longshoremen’s and MHarborworkers’ 
Compensation Act one of its top prior- 
ities in the 97th Congress. Too many 
people have complained about the act 
and I have heard too many disturbing 
stories about its application and admin- 
istration to think that it is without fault. 
I also believe that it is imperative that 
those labor unions and other associa- 
tions that represent the men and women 
covered by the act come forward to par- 
ticipate in the hearings and provide 
viable solutions to very real problems. 
Although there have been oversight 
hearings in the past, now is the time for 
major review. We must act now in order 
to save a well-intentioned program from 
self-destruction. 

I urge passage of H.R. 6671 without 
the longshore amendment, but I also 
urge studied consideration of revisions of 
the act early next year.e@ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

x motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to do so may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend their re- 
marks on H.R. 6671, the legislation just 
considered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted to the Speaker earlier 
today, the House will be in recess until 
the hour of 2 p.m. The bells will be rung 
15 minutes before the time we will come 
into order. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess until 
2 p.m, 


O 1400 
AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI) at 2 p.m. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 7548, FARM CREDIT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 792 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 792 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7548) to amend the Farm Credit Act of 1971 
to permit Farm Credit System institutions 
to improve their services to borrowers, and 
for other purposes, and the first reading of 
the bill shall be dispensed with. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture now printed in the 
bill as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule, 
said substitute shall be considered for 
amendment by titles instead of by sections 
and each title shall be considered as having 
been read. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. After the passage 
of H.R. 7548, the Committee on Agriculture 
shall be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1465), and it shall then 
be in order in the House to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the said 
Senate bill and to insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R, 7548 as passed 
by the House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
DERRICK) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr, DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) for pur- 
poses of debate. Pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 792 is 
the rule providing for the consideration 
of the bill, H.R. 7548, the Farm Credit 
Act Amendments of 1980. It is a com- 
pletely open rule and there are no waiver 
of points of order. The rule provides for 
2 hours of debate and also makes in 
order the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, that was reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture, as an 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. After passage of H.R. 7548, the 
Committee on Agriculture shall be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
S. 1465, the Senate companion bill, and 
it shall be in order to insert the House- 
passed language of the Farm Credit Act. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
credit crunch which the Nation’s farmers 
are experiencing. This bill is designed to 
expand the authority of the farm credit 
system institutions to provide more flex- 
ible services and financing arrangements 
and to enhance the credit opportunities 
of the agricultural and aquatic bor- 
rowers. 

The bill liberalizes the mortgage credit 
authority to provide special assistance to 
young and low equity farmers, permits 
rural co-ops to remain eligible for system 
financing and extends credit for process- 
ing and marketing activities by farmers 
and fishermen. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation also au- 
thorizes banks for cooperatives to fi- 
nance transactions for the exportation 
or importation of agricultural and aqua- 
tic products by U.S. cooperatives with 
other financial-type services to enable 
them to participate effectively in inter- 
national markets for agricultural and 
aquatic products. There is some contro- 
versy over the scope of and need for this 
authority. I am sure this issue will be 
thoroughly debated when the bill is con- 
sidered under this open rule and the 
House will have an opportunity to work 
its will on this piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7548 is the product 
of over 1 year’s work by the Committee 
on Agriculture and was unanimously re- 
ported by that committee. I urge my 
colleagues to support House Resolution 
792 so that the House may proceed to 
consideration of this legislation which is 
of crucial importance to the Nation’s 
agricultural economy. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
South Carolina has done an excellent job 
of describing the rule we have before us. 

House Resolution 792 makes in order 
for consideration by the House the bill 
H.R. 7548, the Farm Credit Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. H.R. 7548 which was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Agriculture, amends the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971, the statute under which 
the Farm Credit System and the Farm 
Credit Administration operate. The pur- 
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pose of the amendments made by HR. 
7548 is to provide the institutions of the 
system with additional or revised au- 
thorities to enable them better to serve 
the credit and related financial needs of 
farmers, ranchers, and commercial 
fishermen. 

Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill is 
essential for the American farmer in 
order to enable him to obtain short-term 
loans to help him make it through this 
difficult period of recession and run- 
away inflation. The debt-to-income ratio 
of the American farmer is the highest 
it has been since the Great Depression 
and their liquidity ratio is lower than it 
has ever been before. While this indi- 
cates the need for more short-term bor- 
rowing, most commercial banks are al- 
ready overextended on farm loans. Since 
1970 farm credit extensions have in- 
creased more than 400 percent while 
other private sector borrowing has only 
gone up 150 percent. Most farmers in 
this country must depend upon credit 
and without it they will be forced out of 
business. 

I am particularly pleased to support 
this piece of legislation because it will 
not result in any additional costs to the 
taxpayer, which, for this Congress, is 
a very rare bird indeed. The capital 
needed to establish the institutions of 
the Farm Credit System was provided 
largely by the Federal Government but 
the institutions of the System repaid the 
last of this Government seed money in 
1968. The System is now capitalized ex- 
clusively by its farmer-members. E 

Due to the complicated nature of the 
bill I will have to leave a full discussion 
of its provisions to the members of the 
Agriculture Committee. But I would like 
to note several provisions, one of which 
is the clarification of the authority of the 
Farm Credit System institutions to pro- 
vide financial services to commercial 
fishermen. I am happy to see that the 
Agriculture Committee has given the 
American fisherman the recognition he 
deserves as an integral part in the pro- 
duction of the Nation’s food needs. 

I would also like my colleagues to note 
that the regulations which will be pro- 
mulgated by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, implementing the provisions of 
the bill relating to the access of other 
financial institutions to the Federal in- 
termediate credit bank discount pro- 
gram, will be subject to a two House 
legislative veto. Such legislative over- 
sight exercised by means of the legisla- 
tive veto will hopefully insure that the 
discount privilege will be reasonably and 
uniformly extended to those financial 
institutions that are making agricultural 
loans and do not have reasonable access 
to other sources of funds sufficient to 
provide adequate credit to serve agri- 
cultural and aquatic borrower’s needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule and passage of H.R. 7548, the Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1980. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE MILNER DAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the Senate bill (S. 1828) to exempt the 
Milner Dam from certain requirements 
of the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I reserve the 
right to object to allow my colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan, to explain 
what is happening here. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
concerns the existing Milner Dam proj- 
ect on the Snake River in Idaho. Owners 
of that project contemplate additions 
and modifications to these facilities to 
generate electricity to be sold to the 
Idaho Power Co. Such a project required 
a license issued pursuant to the Federal 
Power Act by the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission. This would bring 
into effect section 14 of part 1 of the 
Federal Power Act, which permits the 
Federal Government to take over such 
facilities upon the expiration of the li- 
cense. The application of this particular 
section to the existing facilities is of suf- 
ficient concern to the project’s owners 
that they are prepared to forsake this 
promising opportunity to develop this 
hydroelectric project unless a limited ex- 
emption is provided. 

S. 1828, as amended by our committee, 
provides the project sponsors with a 
limited exemption for the existing facili- 
ties from the “takeover” provisions of 
section 14. The entire project would oth- 
erwise be subject to the Federal Power 
Act and any modifications or additions 
would be subject to section 14. Further, 
enactment of this bill does not insure 
that a license will be granted, an appli- 
cation must be made, and it must be 
considered in the normal fashion. 

Because this bill applies only to exist- 
ing facilities which are not now subject 
to recapture, no inroads are made on 
the recapture provision and no prece- 
dents are established. 

Although the reservoir supports only 
minor fish and wildlife use, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service recommended that the 
broader Senate-passed bill include pro- 
visions for additional studies using the 
latest instream flow methodology to de- 
termine downstream flow needs. Since 
the committee version is quite limited, 
the committee did not include such a re- 
quirement in the bill. The Fish and Wild- 
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life Coordination Act, the Natural En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, and other 
environmental laws are not affected by 
this bill. Thus, we expect the FERC to 
explore the need for requiring such a 
study as part of the licensing process 
which includes compliance with the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

This bill is a small but useful step in 
the achievement of our national energy 
objectives of expanding the development 
of renewable generating resources. 


I urge a vote to suspend the rules and 
a vote for final passage. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1980. 

Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and 
Power, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the August 25, 
1980, Subcommittee Hearing on Senate Bill 
1828, a bill to exempt the Milner Dam Project 
from certain provisions of the Federal Power 
Act, you requested that I provide you some 
additional information. Those specific items 
about which you requested information are 
discussed below. Please bear in mind that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has not conducted 
field studies of the proposed Milner Dam 
Project. 

Based on data from studies in 1975 and 
1979 by the Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game (IDFG), we believe that the down- 
stream flow of 58 cubic feet per second (cfs) 
recently recommended by IDFG would allow 
only a minimum level of winter fish survival. 
That flow would produce a velocity of about 
one foot per second, which is barely enough 
to prevent freezing of the river. The 1975 
IDFG study indicated that flows needed to 
maintain the resources at approximately 
existing levels of quality between Milner 
Dam and Buhl, Idaho (33 river miles), are 
(in cfs): 

January, 1,000; April, 3,600; July, 2,000; 
October, 1,000; February, 1,000; May, 3,600; 
August, 2,000; November, 1,000; March, 3,600; 
June, 2,000; September, 2,000; December, 
1,000. 

While these figures are the best available, 
we recommend that any legislation on this 
project include provisions for additional 
studies using the latest instream flow meth- 
odology to determine downstream flow needs. 
Such studies would cost approximately $20,- 
000. 

Except for the downstream flow needs, we 
know of no wildlife or other environmental 
resources that would be significantly im- 
pacted by the project. We do not expect that 
any particular problems would result from 
reservoir fluctuation. The reservoir supports 
only minor fish and wildlife use. 

If I can be of further assistance in your 
consideration of this legislation, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 


Director. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for this explanation. Even 
with the consideration of the person 
whose district it is in, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
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Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of S. 
1828, the Milner Dam Project Act. 

Today, the Congress has the unusual 
good fortune to make possible the pro- 
duction of an estimated 162 million kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity each year by 
the passage of this legislation. This elec- 
tricity will be produced from the installa- 
tion of hydroelectric facilities at the Mil- 
ner Dam on the Snake River near Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

The Milner Dam, built in 1904 to pro- 
vide irrigation storage and diversion cap- 
ability for agricultural use, is owned and 
operated by the Twin Falls and North 
Side Canal Cos. These companies have 
agreed to install hydroelectric produc- 
tion facilities on the project and to sell 
the electricity to the Idaho Power Co. 
which services electric consumers in 
Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon. But this 
necessary electrical production will never 
come to pass unless this Congress acts to 
exempt the existing dam, its reservoir 
and associated irrigation facilities from 
the so-called takeover provisions of sec- 
tion 14 of the Federal Power Act. Let me 
explain. 

An application for a preliminary per- 
mit to develop the proposed hydroelectric 
facilities at the Milner Dam was filed 
with the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission by the canal companies. The 
FERC rejected the application on the 
basis that the application did not include 
as subjects of licensing procedures and 
conditions the existing dam and its ir- 
rigation canals. The canal companies 
had good reason not to include these 
facilities as part of the hydroelectric 
project—if they did so, their irrigation 
facilities would be subject to Federal 
takeover under section 14 of the Federal 
Power Act. Section 14 of the Federal 
Power Act authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to purchase licensed water proj- 
ects for their net value upon the expira- 
tion of the original hydroelectric leases. 
The canal companies—representing the 
farmers and ranchers in the area— 
testified at hearings on the Energy and 
Power Subcommittee on which I serve 
that they would cancel the hydroelec- 
tric project if it meant risking their 
ownership and agricultural use of the 
dam. 

Mr. Speaker, if we exempt the exist- 
ing facilities of the Milner Dam, we 
create the very real opportunity for an 
additional 162 million kilowatt-hours of 
electricity on an annual basis. If we do 
not pass S. 1828, the farmers and 
ranchers will withdraw. The electricity 
will never be produced. 

I would hope that in the near future 
the Congress will adopt generic legisla- 
tion to allow projects of this type to pro- 
ceed without unnecessary regulation by 
the FERC. Small and medum sized hy- 
droelectric sites are abundant in this 
country. Existing dams can be retrofitted 
to produce clean, renewable electricity 
with benefit to all. Conduit hydroelec- 
tric facilities provide great opportuni- 
ties as well. 

Until such generic legislation becomes 
law, however, we will need to enact one- 
at-a-time bills such as S. 1828. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is a well-crafted bill 
which enjoys broad bipartisan support. 
I urge all my colleagues to pass S. 1828 
without reservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

tion of objection. 
@ Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the efforts of the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from Ohio 
to consider and pass S. 1828, to exempt 
the facilities of the proposed Milner Dam 
project in Idaho from part I, section 14 
of the Federal Power Act. This section, 
known as the “takeover” clause, pro- 
vides for Federal recapture of licensed 
projects upon the expiration of its 50- 
year license. It is this takeover clause 
that concerns the proponents of the pow- 
erplant’s construction. Understandably, 
they do not want to see the project that 
they have financed and operated turned 
over to the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 50 years down the road. More 
importantly, these proponents, the own- 
ers of the Twin Falls and Northside 
Canal Cos., fear that if this takeover 
occurred that there could feasibly be a 
redirection of priorities from irrigation 
to power generation, which is contrary 
to their reasons for building the dam in 
the first place. Stated frankly, the pro- 
ponents of this badly needed power proj- 
ect will not proceed with their proposal 
to construct the necessary facilities if 
this bill is not passed to exempt the proj- 
ect from the “takeover” clause. 

This bill sets the stage for the con- 
struction of those facilities, which will 
generate 50.25 megawatts of power. It 
does not amend the Federal Power Act, 
or set any precedence for similar action 
in the future. Finally, it does not cost 
the taxpayers anything, and will keep the 
authorities of both FERC and the FPA 
intact. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
legislation.® 
@ Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
this committee for assuring the timely 
consideration by the House of S. 1828 and 
my bill, H.R. 5417, “to exempt the Milner 
Dam from certain requirements of the 
Federal Power Act,” 

This legislation is important, not so 
much because of the size of the project 
or the amount of electricity it will pro- 
duce, but because it exemplifies what has 
built America—private initiative which 
mutually benefits the public and private 
sectors but requires no expenditure of tax 
moneys. 

The Milner Dam with accompanying 
workings and canals is privately owned 
by the Twin Falls and North Side Canal 
Cos. These private entities are simply 
asking that they be allowed to construct 
power generating facilities without risk- 
ing the federalization of the entire proj- 
ect under such provisions of law as the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
(FERC) 50-year recapture regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, the project is not only 
feasible, but it should encourage many 
others across the Nation. The Water and 
Power Resources Service recently pro- 
duced a study assessing small hydroelec- 
tric development which indicated that 
humerous small dams nationwide simi- 
larly retrofitted could make a major im- 
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pact toward filling our increasing electric 
energy demands at minimum cost to the 
Federal Government. 


The bottom line is that the private 
water users in the Milner service area 
want to develop the power potential with- 
out risking inclusion of the dam and 
canals under Federal control. The reason 
for this is that the powerplant will be 
physically separated from the existing 
dam and reservoir by approximately 1.3 
miles and will not, in real terms, be a 
part of the old project. Hopefully we will 
not stifle such initiative. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the current 
project is privately owned and I believe 
it is unreasonable that in order to pro- 
vide a service to our energy-short Nation 
that it be placed in jeopardy. The meas- 
ure before you would prevent that from 
happening and require no tax moneys to 
be appropriated. 

The project will give a big boost to en- 
couraging private initiative beneficial to 
the Nation’s energy self-sufficiency, even 
if only 60,000 kilowatts at a time. The 
actions of this House are vital to the 
future of this concept. I urge prompt 
passage of this legislation.e 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) ? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 
S. 1828 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Secrion 1. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the proposed Milner Dam 
project, Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission Numbered 2899—Idaho Twin Falls 
Canal Company and North Side Canal Com- 
pany, shall be deemed to consist only of 
water regulation and conveyance facilities 
and powerplants to be hereafter constructed 
and located outside of existing irrigation 
facilities, together with power transmission 
facilities, and related appurtenant works 
not now in existence and necessarily here- 
after constructed for the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric power, and 
only such hereafter constructed facilities 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
14 of the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807). 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of section 14 of the 
Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), other 
than the first semtence of section 14(b) 
(relating to relicensing), shall not apply to 
any project works of the Milner Dam 
project, located on the Snake River near 
Milner, Idaho, that are in existence on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, including 
the Milner Dam, reservoir, and associated 
irrigation facilities. The exemption provided 
by the preceding sentence shall not apply 


to any project works which are not in 
existence on the date of the enactment of 


this Act. 

Sec. 2. Except as provided in the first 
section of this Act, the provisions of this 
Act shall not be construed as repealing, 
amending, or otherwise affecting any of the 
provisions of the Federal Power Act. 
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Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the committee 
amendment be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues to pass the legislation. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to exempt the existing facilities 
of the Milner Dam from section 14 of the 
Federal Power Act, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5417) was 
laid on the table. 


FARM CREDIT ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1980 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 7548) to amend 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971 to permit 
farm credit system institutions to im- 
prove their services to borrowers, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 7548, with Mr. 
Hucues in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
ee reading of the bill is dispensed 
with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. JONES) will be recognized 
for 1 hour, and the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. Mapican) will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume for the purpose of explaining 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the farm credit system 
has been providing credit and related 
services to American farmers and their 
cooperatives for more than 60 years. The 
system is an excellent example of the 
people, and their Government working 
together for the common good. Begun in 
1916 with $9 million initial investment 
by the Federal Government, the farm 
credit system paid back the Government 
investment with interest in 1968 and be- 
came completely farmer owned and op- 
erated. It now provides more than $64 
billion to farmers, ranchers, fishermen 
and agricultural cooperatives. 
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Nearly 10 years ago, Congress com- 
pletely rewrote the laws governing the 
farm credit system, significantly broad- 
ening the lending and fund raising au- 
thorities to meet the changing credit 
needs of American agriculture. Today 
we are considering legislation designed 
to ensure that the system continues to 
meet the ever-growing credit needs of 
farmers, ranchers, fisherman, and coop- 
eratives. I refer to H.R. 7548, the Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1980. 

The farm credit system has a record 
of not coming before Congress frivol- 
ously. In 1971, that landmark legislation 
was precipitated by extensive study and 
careful deliberation. In a similar man- 
ner, the legislation we consider today be- 
gan to evolve about 4 years ago. Through 
the farm credit system's various organi- 
zations and boards of directors, sugges- 
tions for needed legislative changes were 
made. The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1989 came to us from the system with 
the full backing of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, each of the 12 farm credit 
districts and by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives. 

A great deal of time and effort has 
gone into this legislation. Comprehensive 
hearings on the Farm Credit Act amend- 
ments bill were held by my Subcommit- 
tee on Conservation and Credit—6 days 
in towns throughout the country, and 2 
days in Washington, D.C. The subcom- 
mittee heard from farmers, spokesmen 
for the farm credit system, and repre- 
sentatives from many interested groups 
in considering the bill. During the hear- 
ing it became increasingly obvious that 
there is widespread support for this pro- 
posed legislation in American agricul- 
ture. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture endorses the BC export and other 
key provisions of the bill. The American 
Farm Bureau, National Grange, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, as well 
as a number of commodity groups and 
cooperatives strongly support H.R. 7548, 
as do the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, the Western Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, and the 
Independent Insurance Agents of 
America. 

The bill consists of several major pro- 
visions. One provision would expand U.S. 
agricultural exports and provide farmers 
and ranchers a higher return on their 
export sales by authorizing the banks for 
cooperatives to provide export credit 
and related services to the cooperatives 
they serve. 

The importance of this provision to 
farmers and the Nation as a whole is 
obvious. Everyone present today is aware 
of this country’s deficit balance-of-trade 
position caused by our imports of for- 
eign crude oil and manufactured prod- 
ucts. The ability of our farmers, ranch- 
ers and fishermen to produce an abun- 
dance of food and fiber—an abundance 
that feeds not only our own people but 
many of the people of the world—is the 
one bright spot in an otherwise bleak 
balance-of-trade picture. As a result, the 
importance of our exports of farm com- 
modities becomes more and more evident 
each year. 


Now, with the growth in our country’s 
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exporting of agricultural commodities, 
farmers are returning to their coopera- 
tives to market agricultural commodities 
overseas with the hope of earning the 
best price for their products. In this way, 
farmers hope to increase the world mar- 
ket share for their products as well as 
their share of returns from the export 
market. But the farmers cooperatives, 
have not been able to turn to their pri- 
mary source for tinancing—the Banks 
for Cooperatives—for assistance in ex- 
port trade. The Banks for Cooperatives 
are limited under present law to provid- 
ing financing services only for domestic 
needs of their borrowers. Cooperatives 
desiring to export commodities directly 
oversxas must work with other lenders 
who are not familiar or involved with 
cooperative operations and financial 
structures. 

The bottom line of all this is that 
farmers must be allowed to realize a 
greater return for their labor to keep 
them in business. One way this can be 
achieved is through direct export mar- 
keting through their cooperatives. H.R. 
7548 would encourage this by allowing 
cooperatives to work with their primary 
lender—the Banks for Cooperatives. 

Another provision of the bill would 
authorize production credit associations 
and Federal land bank associations to 
extend credit to farmers, ranchers, or 
aquatic producers eligible to borrow from 
these institutions, for the processing and 
marketing of their products. To qualify 
for this kind of financing, the applicant 
would have to provide at least 20 percent 
of the amount to be processed or mar- 
keted, unless a higher percentage is set 
by the farm credit district board. Giving 
the farm credit district the authority to 
set the percentage of throughput above 
20 percent would allow the districts to 
adapt the service to the needs of their 
particular region. At present time, this 
type of loan can be extended as long as 
the applicant provides more than 50 per- 
cent of the throughput. 

Extension of the farming operation 
into the areas of processing and market- 
ing is one way that farmers can realize 
a higher return from their farming op- 
eration. This provision of the bill would 
enable eligible borrowers to finance the 
extension of their farm unit through 
their local production credit association 
or Federal land bank association. It 
would also provide them with the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the maximum benefit 
from their investment in processing and 
marketing facilities by allowing them to 
extend the service to others in the farm 
community. 

Several provisions of H.R. 7548 are de- 
signed to facilitate increased cooperation 
between farm credit system institutions 
and commercial lenders in making loans 
to agricultural producers. Increased co- 
operation between agricultural lenders is 
important now and will be of even greater 
importance in the years ahead. It is ex- 
pected that total farm debt outstanding 
will reach $225 billion in 1985. No one 
source of credit can or should handle the 
entire $225 billion. Meeting this huge de- 
mand will require the best efforts of all 
those who finance agriculture. 


Perhaps the most important provision 
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of H.R. 7548 designed to facilitate greater 
farm credit system/commercial bank co- 
operation concerns the authority of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks to dis- 
count the loans of OFI's—that is, finan- 
cial institutions other than production 
credit associations. The bill would, for 
the first time, establish a specific statu- 
tory definition of the rules under which 
the FICB’s now provide rural banks with 
access to the discount facility. Second, 
the bill would enable OFT's to discount 
with the FICB’s the same types of loans, 
for the same types of purposes, that pro- 
duction credit associations are now au- 
thorized to make. These measures are de- 
signed to provide a reliable and con- 
tinuing source of loan funds to agricul- 
tural lenders who would otherwise be 
unable to serve their farm customers. 
The Farm Credit Administration esti- 
mates that the OFI share of the amount 
discounted by FICB’s would increase 
from approximately 3 percent at present 
to nearly 30 percent. 

The bill would also streamline the 
PCA/commercial bank participation pro- 
gram as well as authorize the Federal 
land banks to participate in loans of 
commercial banks. The PCA/commercial 
bank participation program has been 
successful to the extent to which it has 
been used. However, many commercial 
lenders are discouraged from making 
full use of the program because bor- 
rowers are now required to buy stock in 
the PCA. H.R. 7548 would eliminate this 
requirement by allowing the commercial 
banks to buy participations in the PCA’s. 
This will make the program simpler and 
more attractive for both commercial 
banks and their farm loan customers. 

H.R. 7548 would also allow farm credit 
districts to extend the term of loans for 
production credit associations (PCA's) 
and other financing institutions (OFT’s) 
up to 10 years. This provision is of great 
importance to many farmers and ranch- 
ers who are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to finance needed capital items 
other than land within a 7-year period. 
As is well known, machinery, fertilizer, 
seed, the cost of heavy equipment, and of 
virtually every input in farming is rising 
at a rapid rate. For example, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of equipment needed 
to produce a crop of soybeans large 
enough to support a family farm in my 
home State of Tennessee is well in excess 
of $150,000. Often, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to repay loans approaching this 
size in 7 years. And, of course, this prob- 
lem can only get worse in the future 
unless there is a dramatic and unex- 
pected decrease in the rate of inflation. 


Since there is no sound business reason 
to insist upon a 7-year loan maturity, 
especially when the useful life of the 
item being financed exceeds 7 years, it 
seems clear that district boards should 
be allowed to extend the term of PCA 
loans to 10 years. 

Two provisions of the bill are directed 
at the problems young and beginning 
farmers are finding in getting started in 
agriculture. The fundamental problems 
facing these farmers is the high cost of 
real estate, machinery, equipment, fer- 
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tilizer, and other materials needed to 
enter or remain in farming. In passing 
the Agricultural Credit Act of 1978, Con- 
gress recognized that beginning farmers 
were experiencing difficulty in entering 
agriculture and provided some relief. 
Emphasis was shifted, under the Agri- 
cultural Credit Act, from direct loans by 
the Farmers Home Administration, to 
loan guarantees. Prior to this new di- 
rection, Federal land banks and the 
Farmers Home Administration provided 
joint loans to young, low-equity farmers. 
In order that Federal land banks can 
continue to work with the Farmers Home 
Administration in serving farmers other- 
wise unable to borrow from them, H.R. 
7548 would authorize the land banks to 
lend up to 97 percent of the appraised 
value of the security when a loan guar- 
antee is provided by a Federal agency 
such as the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

The bill would also require all farm 
credit associations to prepare coordi- 
nated programs for serving the special 
needs of young and beginning farmers 
through sound and constructive credit 
services. Each program would be subject 
to approval by the supervising bank and 
the association would be required to sub- 
mit to the bank annual reports on the 
status of their young farmer programs. 
The Farm Credit Administration would 
also be required to report on the progress 
of the young farmer programs on an an- 
nual basis to Congress. While these pro- 
visions will not remedy all of the prob- 
lems which young, small and beginning 
farmers are experiencing, they, I believe, 
will go a long way toward providing as- 
sistance to these farmers and insuring 
that their needs are adequately served 
by the farm credit system. 

A way of summarizing the provisions 
of H.R. 7548. which I have touched on, 
as well as the other provisions of this 
legislation, is that they would, at no cost 
to the US. taxvayer, help farmers, 
ranchers and fishermen to hel» them- 
selves. The bill is constructive and 
needed legislation which should be en- 
acted in the present Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA). 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add my voice in support of 
H.R. 7548, the proposed Farm Credit Act 
Amendments of 1980. This legislation 
would, I believe, provide farmers, ranch- 
ers, and fishermen with improved credit 
and related services from the cooperative 
farm credit system. 

The benefits of this legislation to the 
agricultural sector of our economy would 
be far ranging. The provision, which au- 
thorizes the banks for cooperatives to 
engage in export financing, will not only 
benefit the food and fiber producers of 
this country, it will also have a beneficial 
effect upon the U.S. balance of trade. 
The cooperative eligibility provision will 
aid in the development of rural commu- 
nities. Two other provisions will provide 
assistance to young people who want to 
enter farming. It is important to note 
that these and other provisions of the 
legislation will not cost the U.S. taxpay- 
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ers a single cent. The banks and associa- 
tions of the farm credit system are orga- 
nized as cooperatives, and are completely 
owned by their member-borrowers. 

The legislation also addresses the 
credit needs of the U.S. fishing industry 
which has recently experienced a re- 
vitalization. The U.S. fishing industry has 
lost considerable ground from 1960, when 
it ranked second in the world, to the mid- 
1970's, when it slipped to sixth place be- 
hind those of Japan, the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Republic of China, Peru, and 
Norway. This Nation has imported and 
continues to import large quantities of 
aquatic products. For example, in 1979 
the United States imported fish products 
worth more than $3.8 billion. 

However, since the expansion of U.S. 
territorial waters in 1976, the American 
fishing industry has begun to regain its 
place as a world leader. Commercial 
landings of fish in 1979 were up 45 per- 
cent in value and 21 percent in quantity 
compared with 1977. The U.S. share of 
the catch in our own waters increased 
from 27 percent in 1978 to 33 percent in 
1979. The foreign catch of fish within 
the U.S. 200-mile zone was down 29 per- 
cent in 1979 from what it had been on 
average during the previous 5 years. U.S. 
exports of edible fishery products in 1979 
were up 116 percent in value and 67 per- 
cent in quantity, compared with 1977. 
The United States now ranks fourth in 
total commercial fish landings. 


While these are encouraging trends, 
a great deal of progress in the develop- 
ment of the U.S. fishing industry is need- 
ed. This country still imports consid- 
erably more fishery products than it ex- 
ports. Last year, the U.S. balance-of- 
trade deficit in fishery products reached 
$1.7 billion. Since about one-fifth of the 
world’s fish are found in the U.S. coastal 
waters, it would seem absurd to deny 
that this country can and should be self- 
sufficient in fish products. Full develop- 
ment of this industry will not only ease 
the international trade deficit, but will 
create an estimated 43,000 jobs for U.S. 
workers. 


Credit availability is one of the key 
factors which is needed to facilitate 
further development of the U.S. fishing 
industry. This point was made in the 
1976 U.S. General Accounting Office 
(GAO) report, “The U.S. Fishing In- 
dustry—Present Conditions and Future 
Marine Fisheries.” The GAO estimated 
that it would take a $400 million invest- 
ment in vessels and $800 million for 
processing plant expansion to bring U.S. 
fishermen a 50-percent share of the U.S. 
market by 1985. Some of this credit has 
already been provided by the farm credit 
system, which was first authorized to 
make loans to “farmers of the sea” in 
1971. The authorization provided was 
limited to 7-year term production credit 
association loans. Following enactment 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1971, several 
PCA’s in coastal areas developed ex- 
pertise in the aquatic industry as they 
became involved in loans to local fisher- 
men. On July 21, 1978, approximately 
1,700 PCA aquatic loans were outstand- 
ing for more than $85 million. 


In 1978, Congress provided further 
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latitude to PCA’s to meet the credit needs 
of fishermen by extending the term of 
aquatic loans from 7 to 15 years. This 
comparatively minor modification in law 
has had a significant impact on the avail- 
ability of credit to fishermen. By 
August 31 of this year, PCA’s had loans 
outstanding to approximately 3,000 
fishermen for a total of some $395 mil- 
lion. The credit quality of these loans 
is considered by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to be excellent. 

While the farm credit system already 
plays a role in the U.S. fishing industry, 
it is a limited one in certain important 
respects. Fishermen do not have avail- 
able to them the same range of system 
credit and related services which is avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers. The Farm 
Credit Act Amendments bill of 1980 
would remedy this situation. It would do 
this is five distinct ways. The bill would: 

First, authorize the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks to discount the 
aquatic loans of other financing 
institutions; 

Second, clarify that cooperatives solely 
engaged in furnishing aquatic business 
services are eligible to borrow from the 
banks for cooperatives; . 

Third, allow Federal land banks to 
make long-term loans to producers and 
harvesters of aquatic products; 

Fourth, authorize farm credit institu- 
tions to provide borrowers, members, and 
applicants the same financially related 
services appropriate to their aquatic 
operations; and 

Fifth, allow Federal land banks and 
production credit associations to finance 
a fisherman’s processing and marketing 
activity so long as 20 percent of the prod- 
uct comes from the fisherman’s catch. 

In short, the Farm Credit Act Amend- 
ments bill of 1980 will help the farm 
credit system to provide fishermen, as 
well as farmers and ranchers, with im- 
proved credit and related services. It will 
do so without an expenditure by the U.S. 
Treasury. The bill is, I believe, sound and 
constructive legislation which needs to 
be enacted in the present Congress. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to a senior 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague for the time, and I wel- 
come this opportunity to salute the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle for 
bringing this bill to this body for con- 
sideration. I suspect my experience in 
my home district is typical of that of 
many other Members of this Chamber. 
There has been deep concern about 
whether or not this progressive legisla- 
tion would finally be enacted in this 
Congress. I congratulate the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Manican), the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Jones), and 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
Forex), the chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and others 
who have used their influence to bring 
about consideration of this legislation at 
this time. I am sure it was not easy, 
given the complexity of the legislative 
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schedule this month. I view it as very 
important legislation, well constructed, 
and I welcome this chance to express 
my appreciation. 
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Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. JEF- 
FORDS), also a member of the committee. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take just a brief moment to alert 
Members that I intend to offer an 
amendment to this bill. The bill is an 
excellent one, overall, and I think it does 
a lot to assist in with respect to farm 
credit. However, I think there is one 
provision in this bill which will create 
problems. 

My amendment will modify section 
203 of the bill with the exception of 
those provisions which allow the Farm 
Credit Administration to discount loans 
for banks which lend for farm process- 
ing facilities and aquaculture. This is 
equity of treatment. What my amend- 
ment does is to strike those criteria in 
the bill which could be used to limit 
access to that discount privilege. There 
is not any problem now in the law with 
respect to allowing access to banks, to 
the discount window. If there is no 
problem, why do we create possible 
problems by including within the pro- 
visions of this bill various criteria which 
must be met by the FCA in order to 
allow access to discount windows? 

I would like to illustrate to the Mem- 
bers what could happen if language in 
section 203 is accepted. In a letter to Ed 
Jones dated July 2, Mr. Wilkinson, Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
states that they would develop criteria 
that would allow only 2,500 banks to have 
access to the discount window. Over 
14,000 banks that lend to farmers could 
have access to this discount window. In 
my State, we have all small banks. Of 
the 24 Vermont banks that lend to 
farmers, only 1 bank would have access 
to this discount window under the cri- 
teria suggested by Governor Wilkinson. 
Thus, I ask if we are benefiting farmers 
under the changes in the law. If we do 
not have a problem now, and if the pres- 
ent law is acceptable why do we want 
to change it, I have to ask. If you do not 
have a problem, and no one has come 
forward and argued that there is, then 
why do we not do as the other body has 
done and modify this section? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, did I understand the 
gentleman correctly, when he said that 
there are now 24 small banks in his State 
that now loan to farmers and that, under 
this bill, they would be reduced to 1? 


Mr. JEFFORDS. That is correct. That 
is my understanding, under the criteria 
which Mr. Wilkinson believes that this 
law would imply. There is full authority 
to do what he wants to do, in the law. 
My point is, if you get into an emergency 
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situation where you need an excess of 
small banks that do not have access to 
other financial sources to the discount 
window to help the farmers out, it cannot 
be done under the changes suggested in 
section 203 of the bill. The law would 
have to be changed; the regulations 
would have to be changed. I ask: Is this 
in the best interest of the farmers and 
the agricultural sector? 

Mr. HARKIN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not understand how 
that could possibly happen under sec- 
tion 203, because section 203 is very ex- 
plicit. Under 203(d)—and we discussed 
this at great length in both subcommit- 
tee and full committee— 

All of the loans, financia] assistance, dis- 
counts, and purchases authorized by this 
section shall be subject to regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration... . 


And then it says the regulations shall 
assure—‘“shall,” not “may’—shall as- 
sure that such discounts, for example, 
are available on a reasonable basis to 
any financing institution authorized to 
receive such services under subsection 
(a) (2), which would, I am sure, include 
all of the banks in the gentleman’s State, 
and first, is significantly involved in 
lending for agricultural purposes; sec- 
ond, demonstrates a continuing need for 
supplementary sources of funds to meet 
its agricultural needs; third, has limited 
access to national or regional capital 
markets; and fourth, does not use such 
services to expand its financing activ- 
ities to persons and for purposes other 
than those authorized in section 2.15(a). 

Now, I read that to the gentleman be- 
cause we went through this time after 
time in the subcommittee and in the full 
committee. And it was pointed out re- 
peatedly that what I just read to the 
gentleman, subsection (d), is a modify- 
ing clause on all of section 203. 

Now, I have not seen the letter the 
gentleman refers to from Mr. Wilkinson, 
but if he wrote such a thing, he is wrong. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is the reason I 
say we ought to modify section 203 of 
the bill to eliminate the criteria that can 
better be handled by regulation. We are 
creating problems which we do not fore- 
see, do not have, and we do not know 
about. I will just read to the gentleman 
from my question to Mr. Frederickson, 
Deputy Governor at the FCA, what I 
asked in Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. JEeFrorps. But it is my understanding 
that there is nothing to prohibit you from 
doing that by just modifying your regula- 
tions to say that. Is that so? 

Mr. FREDERICKSON. It is, Mr. Jeffords, par- 
tially a response to the concerns that have 
been raised by commercial banks. 

Mr. Jerrorps. Will you answer my question 
specifically? Is there anything under exist- 
ing law which prohibits you from doing that 
now, by either modifying your regulations or 
issuing policy statements in that respect? 

Mr. FPREDERICKSON. As & legal matter, no, 
sir. 

Mr. Jerrorps, That is what I thought. 
Thank you. 


And I am saying: Why create those 
kinds of problems in this bill? 


Mr. HARKIN. We have not had that 
criteria. Say that again. They have to 
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have a 65-percent loan-to-deposit ratio 
and at least 15 percent of their out- 
standing loans have to be to agriculture, 
and if they do not have that, they do not 
qualify? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. In his letter, Mr. 
Wilkinson states that if the bill is passed 
and section 203 of the bill remains, it 
would be the intent of the Farm Credit 
Administration to develop regulations 
that will give access to the discount priv- 
ilege to those commercial banks which 
have a peak loan-to-deposit ratio greater 
than 65 percent and have at least 15 
percent of their loans in agriculture. 

It is my understanding that in my State 
that wipes out almost all of our banks, 
and my main point is: Why create these 
problems? There are not problems now. 

Mr. HARKIN. What was the date of 
that letter? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. July 2 of this year. 

Mr. HARKIN. Because the committee 
report made very clear—and we discussed 
this, I remember, in committee, too—and 
we said that we do not subscribe to those 
rules and regulations, those are not final 
rules and regulations. They have not even 
been proposed yet. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Alli am saying is that 
this is their intent and interpretation. 
Why create a problem where we do not 
have one. Right now they have the 
authority to do what they want to do. 
If it is subject to the regulatory situation, 
it can be changed and it can be changed 
on an emergency basis. If we write this 
criteria in the law and interpret it the 
way the Governor suggests, we create all 
kinds of problems, which I think are 
totally unnecessary. It is working well 
now. And if it is working, why bother 
to change it? 

To further clarify my position, I would 
like to enter into my remarks a letter I 
addressed to the Independent Banker's 
Association of America and their re- 
sponse to this letter: 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1980. 
Mr. KENNETH A. GUENTHER, 
Associate Director, Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. GUENTHER: I take exception to 
a note you had in your October 3rd Wash- 
ington Weekly Report. The note was headed: 
Jeffords Amendment: A Raw Deal for Small 
Bankers. Such a statement and some of the 
information which follows is a clear misrep- 
resentation of the facts. 

In order to provide you with a detailed ex- 
planation of my position relative to the dis- 
count privilege, I am attaching a copy of my 
additional views on the subject which were 
part of the House Committee on Agriculture 
report on the bill. As you will note, I en- 
dorse and actively support the extension of 
the FICB discount privilege to those banks 
which provide agricultural financing and 
have limited access to other sources of funds. 

My amendment will not delete the author- 
ity to accomplish the proposed Section 203, 
it will only delete the language in that 
section that establishes the criterla under 
which private financial institutions are to 
have access to the discount privilege of the 
FICB's. It is possible that with such general 
criteria in a law, regulations could be devel- 
oped which would restrict and not expand 
existing FCA authority to offer loan and dis- 
count privileges to other financial institu- 
tions (OFI’s). Furthermore, access to the 
PICB discount privilege has not been limited 
by statute; access has been limited by agency 
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regulations. I believe these matters would 
be better left to regulation. 

My amendment will not open the dis- 
count privilege to all financial institutions. 
The Farm Credit Administration, using ex- 
isting authority and those added to the bill, 
would be required to develop regulations to 
implement this new authority and refine the 
old authority. Such regulations would re- 
ceive Congressional scrutiny under the pro- 
visions of Section 5.18 as amended by this 
bill (Section 507 providing for a two-House 
regulative veto). This review by Congress 
could ensure that the regulations provide for 
reasonable access to the FICB discount priv- 
ilege by those institutions which do not 
have reasonable access to other sources of 
funds, and which lend to farmers and 
ranchers. 

I ask that you accurately describe my posi- 
tion in your next Weekly Report. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 
Member o} Congress. 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1980. 
Hon. JAMES M. JEFFORDS, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jerrorps: Thank you for your let- 
ter of October 30. We appreciate the clarifica- 
tion of the nature of the amendment you may 
offer on the House floor. This amendment 
clearly differs from the one you offered in the 
Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit 
and the full Committee on Agriculture which 
would have—in the wording of the Commit- 
tee report—"stricken Section 203 of the bill 
altogether." On October 7, your staff was kind 
enough to give us a copy of the revised 
amendment, and we did forward this new 
language to our policy Committees by memo 
on October 9. 

As requested, we have written an article 
in our newsletter which quotes liberally from 
your letter to us. A copy of our newsletter is 
attached. 

Please note that we do feel that the ABA 
may be misrepresenting your amendment 
when they write to their members, as they 
did on October 29, that your amendment 
“preserves the discount option for all banks.” 
You have clearly indicated that the intent of 
your amendment is not to “open the discount 
privilege to all financial institutions’—a 
position that the IBAA accepts as a fair bal- 
ancing of interests between the Farm Credit 
System and the banking industry. 


While our substantive positions seem to be 
converging, we continue to strongly urge that 
Section 203 of the bill be retained as written. 
Bank access policy to FICB discount facili- 
tiles should be clarified by law (and we in- 
clude legislative history such as the House 
Agriculture Committee report in this desired 
clarification) rather than, as you suggest, 
leave these matters to regulation. We were 
pleased that a substantial majority of the 
members of the Subcommittee and full Com- 
mittee voted to include such clarifying lan- 
guage in the bill. It is our strong feeling that 
entirely too many important decisions have 
been left to the regulators, and in the case 
of FICB access policy, the results have only 
been too clear. We have almost 60 years of 
unsatisfactory experience under our belts. 

As you know, during the Committee mark- 
up the Farm Credit Administration indi- 
cated that the criteria paragraph of Section 
203, which your new amendment proposes to 
delete, would serve as a legal basis for dis- 
tinguishing between banks truly needing 
access and those which do not. Given the 
ABA's recent commitment to “support a 
legal challenge of the blatantly discrimina- 
tory rules of the Farm Credit System” 
(please see their enclosed letter of October 
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29 to their members), the deletion of these 
important discriminatory criteria may leave 
us exactly where we presently are, thus 
maintaining a highly unsatisfactory access 
policy. 

The Farm Credit Administration also has 
indicated it cannot and will not serve all the 
Farm Credit System and all the banks. The 
criteria that appear in Section 203 were sub- 
ject to Farm Credit Administration-banker 
negotiations. Both the banks and the FCS 
had to give up something. We are con- 
fident that with Section 203 and appropriate 
Congressional oversight many more banks 
will gain FICB access in the months and 
years ahead. 

So while we feel assured that your intent 
is progressive, we are concerned that if your 
amendment prevails and if your desired ac- 
cess criteria are indeed implemented by the 
regulators, others may sue the Farm Credit 
System as they have already threatened to 
do. And when that happens, the access ques- 
tion could be tied up in the courts for years. 
As noted, it would be far better to clarify the 
rules of the game by legislation as Section 
203 does. 

We very much appreciate your thought- 
ful consideration of this very important is- 
sue and look forward to working with you in 
the months and years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH A. GUENTHER, 
Associate Director. 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. HARKIN). 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I, too, rise in strong 
support of this legislation. I want to add 
my words of congratulations to both the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. JONES), 
and our ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MADIGAN), 
for their long and hard work that they 
have put in on this. 

This bill was introduced in July 1979. 
We have had continuous hearings since 
that time in our subcommittee, field 
hearings throughout the United States, 
and many hearings here in Washington. 
This bill has had input from all of the 
agricultural sectors in the United States, 
and I feel that we have come up with a 
bill which is really going to help the 
farmers in this country. 

There are two important parts to this 
bill. The first, of course, is the part that 
extends to the bank for cooperatives the 
means necessary for them to take a more 
aggressive role in world trade in selling 
our agricultural products abroad. And 
the second important part of this bill, as 
I see it, is the part that provides to the 
Federal land banks the ability to in- 
crease the amount that they can loan to 
farmers if they couple it with a guar- 
anteed loan program. And let me just 
talk briefly about both parts of those. 


Agricultural cooperatives, under the 
direction of their boards of directors 
elected by the farmers, are seeking to 
increase their foreign sales of farm 
products. As the principal lender to co- 
operatives, the banks for cooperatives 
want to undergird this effort by estab- 
lishing financial services that will fa- 
cilitate the international transactions of 
cooperatives. 

The banks for cooperatives, as part of 
our farm credit system, provide financial 
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services to these cooperatives and modi- 
fication of that law to permit banks of 
cooperatives to establish these inter- 
national financial services is, as I said, 
the major part of this bill, H.R. 7548. 

Our farm exports this year will total 
more than $40 billion. That is up $8 bil- 
lion from last year. Our net this year, 
in terms of our net balance for agricul- 
tural exports over imports, is over $20 
billion. 
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And so farmers, through their cooper- 
atives, want to play a larger role in 
promoting and facilitating these farm 
exports, not only for the good of farmers, 
but for the good of the country. This 
interest stems not only from the obvious 
importance to our balance of trade, but 
farmers know what an impact it has on 
their income. Approximately one-third 
of all grain produced on American farms 
is shipped abroad. Half of our wheat is 
sold overseas; half of our soybeans; half 
of our rice; one-third of our feed grains, 
mostly corn, is sold overseas. 

Now, cooperatives have not had a 
major part in the export sales of farm 
products. In 1976, the latest statistics I 
have available, cooperatives exported di- 
rectly farm products valued at about $2 
billion, but this was only about 9.2 per- 
cent of all of our farm products shipped 
abroad. Well, who sells the commodities 
around the world, our commodities? Rec- 
ords indicate that the other almost 91 
percent of farm exports is handled by 
a few international grain firms. They buy 
and sell grain around the world all year 
long. While they are the major export- 
ing firms for American farmers, they 
are also the major firms for Canadian 
farmers, for Australian farmers, for Ar- 
gentinian farmers, and for European 
farmers. These same firms, while they 
are exporters, are also the major import- 
ers of farm products in the same areas 
of the world—in the European Common 
Market, Japan, and the Middle East. 

American farmers would like their 
cooperatives to have a larger part in the 
U.S. exports abroad to give them greater 
confidence that the prices they receive 
fairly refiect the fair market value of 
their products. Farmers believe that 
they can become more active direct ex- 
Porters. So do I, and that is what this 
bill is about. They are directing their 
cooperative managers to become more ac- 
tive in selling and shipping to foreign 
buyers. 

While more than 44 percent of all of 
the grain sold off the farms by American 
farmers is sold to cooperatives, over 44 
percent, as I said earlier, only about 9 
percent of this is shipped abroad by co- 
operatives, and farmers are expressing 
their view in this bill that it would be 
in their best interests if their coopera- 
tives handled more than just this 9 or 
10 percent that they now handle. 

So, make no mistake about it, this bill 
is designed to get more money for 
farmers, to increase our exports of farm 
commodities abroad, and bring more 
money back to this country. 

The second important part of this bill 
and second important reason for voting 
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for this bill is section 105, which pro- 
vides for loans from the Federal Land 
Banks of up to 97 percent of the ap- 
praised value of the farmland, for loans 
that are guaranteed by Federal, State, 
or other government agencies. This is 
an important supplement to the Farm- 
ers Home programs and to other State 
programs that we have in the United 
States. In addition, it is going to help 
young farmers because under this bill 
a young farmer, all he has to do is come 
up with 3 percent of the downpayment 
needed as long as he can get that guar- 
antee from Farmers Home or from an 
existing State program, and the Federal 
Land Bank will come in and give him 
up to a 40-year loan up to this 97 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the land. 

This is going to be the best single thing 
that we can do in this Congress to help 
young farmers actively bid on the avail- 
able land that will be coming up in the 
near future, for them to get into farm- 
ing. Right now, this does not exist in 
law. If a young farmer wanted and had 
access to the Federal Land Bank, he 
would have to come up with nearly 25 
percent—20 to 25 percent—of the down- 
payment, which they simply do not 
have. Under this, they would only have 
to come up with 3 percent, so this is go- 
ing to give these young farmers the 
ability to get into farming and to buy 
the land that is necessary and spread 
their payments out over a long period 
of time. 

I believe again, in closing, that this 
bill, H.R. 7548, is the single most im- 
portant piece of farm legislation that 
this Congress has acted on, that the 96th 
Congress has acted on. Make no mistake 
about it, it is going to help farmers; it 
is going to help our country; it is going 
to help our young people get into farm- 
ing. 

I urge the Members’ support for this 
much-needed, very important piece of 
farm legislation. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER), also a 
member of the Agriculture Committee. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, while 
I think there are a number of meritori- 
ous features of the legislation before us, 
I take this time to warn the committee 
and the Members of the House of a very 
serious problem in title III of this bill, 
which will be the subject of an amend- 
ment I will offer at the appropriate time. 

Title III of this bill would permit banks 
for cooperatives, and in fact the entire 
farm credit service, to become a multi- 
national financial institution with 
powers far beyond those necessary to 
provide credit to American agriculture. 
My objection to the international financ- 
ins provisions of title III are threefold: 
First, I object to providing the Farm 
Credit Service with virtually unfettered 
authority to finance nonagricultural 
producers not only in the United States, 
but all over the world. Second, I object 
to the fact that these provisions will not 
in any way enhance the credit capability 
of American farmers and their coopera- 
tives. They have been designed specifi- 
cally to channel limited funds away from 
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the agricultural community and into the 
nonagricultural sector. 

Finally, I am very concerned that 
before this Congress establishes such a 
far-reaching quasi-governmental inter- 
national bank, we should be apprised of 
the impact such an institution would 
have on our national and international 
monetary sources, on our national capi- 
tal institutions, on consumer prices, and 
on inflation. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1971 estab- 
lished, as the basic policy of the farm 
credit system, the furnishing of sound, 
adequate, and constructive credit, and 
closely related services to American 
farmers and ranchers, their coopera- 
tives, and to selected farm-related busi- 
nesses necessary for efficient farm op- 
erations. Unfortunately, in title III those 
provisions relating to the international 
financial operations of banks for cooper- 
atives go far beyond the stated objectives 
and purposes of the farm credit system. 
There is not one sentence in these pro- 
visions which would provide authority 
for the farm credit system to provide 
additional credit resources to American 
farmers or American agricultural coop- 
eratives. Rather, they are designed to 
authorize the farm credit system to chan- 
nel funds away from American farmers 
into the hands of nonagricultural par- 
ties, some of them domestic, that trans- 
act business with an agricultural coop- 
erative and that relates in any manner 
to the export or import of agricultural 
commodities, farm supplies, or aquatic 
products. 

Furthermore, if an agricultural coop- 
erative obtains any ownership in any 
foreign or domestic business entity, it 
would permit the farm credit service 
to provide total financing to that entity 
to facilitate its export-import opera- 
tions. 

Because of the broadness of the lan- 
guage used in title III, the specific im- 
plementation of these new authorities by 
the farm credit service will depend to 
a large extent on the definitions and 
limitations imposed under regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration. How- 
ever, One needs only a very rudimentary 
understanding of international markets 
to realize what the terminology with 
respect to transactions for the export 
or import of agricultural commodities, 
farm supplies, or aquatic products ac- 
tually portends. 

A very narrow interpretation of this 
language would limit the farm credit 
service to provide funding only in the 
area of exports by agricultural coopera- 
tives. However, it is safe to assume that 
a Federal agency, in interpreting its own 
powers, will not limit itself to the nar- 
rowest of the interpretations, and the 
broader interpretations of these powers 
will go beyond these specific and strict 
limitations. It would, in fact, allow the 
farm credit service to become involved 
in major industrial and managing finan- 
cing on a grand scale. 
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Let us look at the type of financial 
activities and the types of business and 
individuals who would become eligible 
to borrow from the banks for coopera- 
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tives under a broad interpretation of the 
language proposed in title III. 

First, any domestic middleman en- 
gaged in the export process and who 
transacts business in an agricultural 
co-op becomes eligible to borrow from a 
bank for cooperatives. An exporter pur- 
chasing commodities from a co-op for 
export overseas could obtain financing 
not only for the purchase from the agri- 
cultural co-op, but also for the entire 
transaction between himself and the for- 
eign parties. But the language of title 
III does not stop there. If the commod- 
ity supplies products purchased from 
agricultural cooperatives require any 
form of processing prior to the export of 
a finished product overseas, any party 
engaged in that process becomes eligible 
for this BC financing. Any type of proc- 
essing and manufacturing which uti- 
lizes co-op commodities may be totally 
financed by a bank for cooperatives. If 
the end product is to be exported either 
directly by the manufacturer or indi- 
rectly through the exporting middleman, 
not 1 cent of that financing will be going 
to American farmers or American 
cooperatives. 

What type of financing are we talking 
about? Well, if I may pose a very extreme 
example, nonetheless, one that is possible 
under the broad language of title III, it 
is possible to suggest that the farm credit 
system could get into the business of 
financing the export of such items as de- 
signer blue jeans to a foreign country. 
If one follows the connecting trail per- 
mitted by the broad language of title III, 
the answer is that this is not an extreme 
assumption. If the exporter obtained his 
goods from a manufacturer who pro- 
duced his cloth from bulk cloth obtained 
from a cotton mill in the United States 
that produced the bulk cloth from the 
cotton bales purchased from a co-op, he 
would be eligible. 

Furthermore, every step of the process 
could be financed by a Bank for Coopera- 
tives since every step of the process is, 
“with respect ta transactions for the ex- 
port or import of agricultural commodi- 
ties.” But the examples of Banks of Co- 
operatives financing does not stop even 
there. The language of title III is broad 
enough to permit the farm credit system, 
if it decided to utilize its power to the full 
extent, to go into the business of under- 
writing capital construction and plant 
acquisition for foreign manufacturers to 
produce their raw supplies in whole or in 
part from the U.S. crops. 


Up to this point I have discussed only 
one aspect of the export side of the title 
III provision. However, the language of 
title III is equally applicable to the im- 
port of finished or unfinished products 
ultimately purchased by American co- 
operatives. Co-ops, for example, use fer- 
tilizer manufactured by chemical com- 
panies from chemicals often obtained 
from foreign suppliers. To the extent 
that foreign materials are used, Banks 
for Cooneratives could get into the busi- 
ness of financing chemical company ac- 
quisitions of foreign chemicals for proc- 
essing into fertilizer ultimately to be 
used for American crops. The list of non- 
agricultural financing permitted for the 
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Banks for Cooperatives under this bill is 
limited only by one’s imagination. 

It could be argued that the examples 
I have cited are extreme and that in any 
event the farm credit system has no in- 
tention of utilizing its power in the 
fashion I have described. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I must point 
out that these examples are not extreme. 
The regulations interpreting the statu- 
tory language will be promulgated in the 
first instance by a Federal agency that 
will benefit most by the broadest and 
most expansive interpretations avail- 
able. 

If the intent of the system is not to 
utilize the powers granted, these powers 
should not be granted in the first place. 
The type of financing that is envisioned 
under title III is not the purpose for 
which the farm credit system was es- 
tablished. To provide the system with a 
potential for roaming so far afield from 
the general credit needs of the American 
agricultural community is not only un- 
necessary, but really poses the serious 
threat of reducing available credit to 
American agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, this leads me to a sec- 
ond major objection I have to the overly 
broad provisions of title III. Every dollar 
utilized by the farm credit system to fi- 
nance the activities of manufacturers, 
processors, shippers, exporters, foreign 
purchasers, and sellers, and the like, is 
a dollar that is not being utilized by the 
American farmer. I am speaking now 
not only of the resources of the Banks 
for Cooperatives as a separate part of 
the farm credit system, but of the re- 
sources of the entire farm credit system 
itself. Although title III of the bill 
speaks only to the sources of Banks for 
Cooperatives, it must be remembered 
that this bill virtually integrates the en- 
tire farm credit system into one national 
and international banking facility. 
Loans made and losses suffered by Banks 
for Cooperatives will be shared system- 
wide and the assets of the smallest BCA 
can end up financing the entire process 
from manufacture to export. 


Now, I am speaking only about the re- 
sources utilized by this system in its 
lending operations. However, title III 
actually permits Banks for Cooperatives 
to participate directly in the ownership 
of foreign companies in order to obtain 
services needed to facilitate their trans- 
actions. Title III actually permits the 
Banks for Cooperatives to participate in 
the ownership of foreign companies in 
order to obtain the services needed to fa- 
cilitate export-import transactions. 

When we talk about export-import 
companies, market analysis companies, 
shipping companies or the like, the farm 
credit system should not be in the busi- 
ness of buying and independently run- 
ning such entities. Again, I must empha- 
size these powers are not limited to 
banks for cooperatives. 

Under title IV of the legislation, any 
two banks of the system, be they banks 
for cooperatives, Federal land banks, or 
Federal intermediary credit banks, can 
create a corporation to perform any 
function authorized by any one of the 
participants with the exception of lend- 
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ing and insurance sales. The exception 
provided for banks for cooperatives is 
neither a lending nor insurance func- 
tion. Therefore, the resources of the 
banks in the system can ultimately be 
used to engage in any of these activities. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I must empha- 
size that these are not functions which 
the farm credit system was ordained 
and established to fund and to deal with. 
These are not activities which the re- 
sources of the farm credit system should 
be directed toward, particularly at the 
expense of the American farmer. 

Finally, I think that there is another 
concern which I see with title III of this 
legislation which has been totally over- 
looked in the consideration of the bill, 
and that is the impact this legislation 
may have on our national and interna- 
tional monetary policies, our national 
capital markets, or consumer prices, and 
on inflation. The farm credit system is 
already a major factor in U.S. capital 
markets. As of December 31, 1979, the 
system had $5.2 billion of agricultural 
debt outstanding. During 1979, the sys- 
tem’s net bond sales accounted for al- 
most 2.5 percent of the total funds 
raised in U.S. capital markets. The non- 
agricultural powers granted in title III 
of this bill provide potential for creating 
the largest international multipurpose 
financial institution in the world. While 
it is not possible at this time to estimate 
with precision the increase in the capi- 
tal market’s share for the system by vir- 
tue of this legislation, it does not strain 
the imagination to realize that the in- 
crease could be manyfold. 

Unfortunately, no one has taken the 
time or the trouble to study the impact 
such increase would have on other par- 
ticipants in the market against which 
the system’s bond sales directly com- 
pete. How many billions in the market 
would be shifted by this bill from the 
housing industry, from State and local 
government projects, and the like, to 
provide the system with the resources 
to finance and acquire export and im- 
port operations, operations which may 
be at best only collaterally, indirectly 
related to the American agricultural 
community? I do not have the answer 
to that question. I do not believe that 
any person could have the answer with- 
out knowing precisely how far the sys- 
tem would go in implementing the 
broad, new powers provided under title 
III. But the ramifications of the power 
granted by title III are far more exten- 
sive and significant than its supporters 
have stated and perhaps more than they 
realize. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress should 
not take a giant leap forward in the void 
without a careful economic analysis of 
the international banking and monetary 
implications and the impact of title III 
of this bill. The impact on domestic in- 
dustries, the national capital market and 
foreign trade have not been studied 
under this proposal, nor has the conse- 
quential effect on U.S. agriculture from 
the diversion of farm credit system 
funds from the productive needs to non- 
agricultural needs that can be addressed. 

Nor has the effect on prices that you 
and I pay in the supermarket for 
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farmers products been adequately 
studied in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I approve and support 
the farm credit system. It was estab- 
lished to serve the needs of American 
agriculture and it has a record, a fine 
record of service in doing this, but if that 
system is now to be converted into one 
of the Nation’s major international fi- 
nancial operations, the issues that I have 
raised should first be resolved. I suggest, 
therefore, at the very least the interna- 
tional financing powers granted in title 
III should be eliminated as should title 
III. These powers are not the key to the 
bill. They are the key to creating a rad- 
ical change in the nature of a farm 
credit system. Such a radical change 
raises issues of national import that this 
Congress should not enter into blindly. 

At the appropriate time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall introduce an amendment to 
repeal title IIT. 

o 1500 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota (Mr. DASCHLE). 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7548, the Farm Credit 
Act Amendments of 1980. I do so with 
some reluctance, not because I do not 
believe that there are a number of pro- 
visions in this proposal which deserve to 
be enacted into law to give the farm 
credit system the tools they need to effec- 
tively meet the credit needs of their 
member-borrowers. But, rather through 
a belief that some of the provisions in 
this legislation perhaps gives to the sys- 
tem advantages which allow them an 
unfair competitive advantage over other 
segments. 

I was fortunate enough to have had 
the privilege of hosting the distinguished 
chairman of the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Conservation and Credit, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, on a field hear- 
ing aimed at gathering the input from 
South Dakota’s farmers and ranchers on 
this legislation. 

At that time, while support for the 
legislation was widespread among farm- 
ers and farm groups alike, a number of 
problem areas were cited in the legis- 
lation—sections which gave the system 
an “unfair, Government-sanctioned” ad- 
vantage over other interests. 

Many of these critical areas were mod- 
ified during the committee’s deliberation 
of this legislation, and as a result, com- 
promise language was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
member of the subcommittee. 

There are a number of provisions in 
this legislation which deserves the sup- 
port of this body. While the initial lan- 
guage granting bank for cooperative fi- 
nancing for cooperatives may have been 
too encompassing, this provision of the 
legislation was modified during the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the legislation 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
PANETTA) and, in my opinion gives the 
system the necessary tools to finance the 
export needs of their member-borrowers. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my major 
area of concern rests with the section of 
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this legislation dealing with the other 
financing institutions (OFI) access to 
the system’s Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks discounting privileges. The sys- 
tem’s record on OFI involvement in dis- 
counting privileges has not been good. I 
am not totally convinced that the lan- 
guage contained in the bill gives the 
system sufficient congressional direction 
for improvement in this area. It was for 
this reason that I offered two amend- 
ments during the Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s consideration of this legislation 
aimed at clearly defining the congres- 
sional intent of bank holding company 
and affiliates involvement with the 
FICB's discounting privileges. 

My amendments were defeated dur- 
ing the committee's deliberations on this 
legislation. It was during that markup 
that the system gave a commitment to 
improving their FICB discounting proce- 
dures. I, for one, as well as others on the 
Agriculture Committee, will be watching 
the system’s progress to making good on 
that pledge. 

Certainly we hope that it succeeds. 
However, if it does not, I intend to join 
with many others in this Congress to see 
that the OFI provisions of this legisla- 
tion are strengthened in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to a member of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
BALDUS). 

Mr. BALDUS. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to say what a pleasure it has been 
to work with the chairman of this sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Jones) and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Manican), the ranking mi- 
nority committee member. 

Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin is known as 
an agricultural State—America’s dairy- 
land. Much of the success of farmers is 
due to the development of their own co- 
operatives—helping themselves by work- 
ing with other farmers. These farmers, 
through their cooperatives, have also de- 
veloped their own bank for cooperatives. 
There are 13 of these banks nationally. 
The one serving the States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and North Dakota 
is located in St. Paul, Minn. The St. Paul 
Bank for Cooperatives serves as a source 
of funds for the cooperatives in the four- 
State area. These funds are not Govern- 
ment funds, but are obtained through the 
sale of securities in the money market. 
The St. Paul Bank for Cooperatives is 
part of the cooperative farm credit sys- 
tem which serves the Nation’s farmers 
and aquatic producers. 

H.R. 7548 is legislation which would 
permit the cooperative farm credit sys- 
tem, which also includes the Federal land 
banks and Federal land bank associa- 
tions, Federal intermediate credit banks 
and production credit associations to bet- 
ter serve its farmer-members. Included 
in this bill are some amendments which 
would specifically assist farmer coopera- 
tives in providing better service to their 
farmer-members. 
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For example, H.R. 7548 contains an 
amendment which would lower the farm- 
er-member eligibility requirements for 
financing by banks for cooperatives to 
rural utility cooperatives that have 60 
percent of their voting members as farm- 
ers. This change will permit the bank for 
cooperatives to serve—and continue 
serving—a wider range of utility co-ops. 
Currently, the minimum eligibility re- 
quirement on rural electric cooperatives 
is 70 percent farmer-members. 

Another amendment would authorize 
the bank for cooperatives to finance ag- 
riculture export transactions in which a 
U.S. cooperative is the primary bene- 
ficiary. At the present time, the bank for 
coperatives can finance a cooperative 
through the transfer of product right up 
to the port, but cannot carry it further. 
It is felt that providing by full financing, 
it will not only enhance the sale of U.S. 
farmer products, but will enhance the 
farmer’s share of the profits. At the 
same time, this will help the U.S. con- 
sumers in that increased agricultural 
trade should be a boon to the balance of 
payments. 

Another provision of H.R. 7548, which 
I believe is especially noteworthy, is one 
which would authorize the banks for co- 
operatives to finance domestic leveraged 
leased transactions. Leverage leasing has 
been an important financing technique 
in this country for some time. About 
every type of major capital equipment 
has been leased, including such things 
as transportation equipment and 
processing facilities. Leasing has become 
attractive in many business situations 
because it can provide lower costs when 
compared to traditional financing. 
At present, cooperatives are unable to 
obtain this form of financing from their 
BC's. This legislation would enable the 
bank for cooperatives to do so. In light 
of the tremendous capital requirements 
cooperatives are facing in the 1980's, it 
is likely that leverage leasing may be- 
come of great importance to a large 
number of supply/marketing/utility and 
other cooperatives. 

As is well known, most legislation that 
we consider involves appropriations. I 
would remind you that the cooperative 
farm credit system is completely self- 
sustaining. The banks and associations 
of the system even pay for the Govern- 
ment supervision through the Farm 
Credit Administration. It should be em- 
phasized, too, that there is nothing in 
H.R. 7548 which requires appropriations, 
In voting for H.R. 7548, you have the rare 
opportunity of helping the farmers of 
America, as well as the consumers and at 
no cost to the U.S. taxpayer. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
7548, the Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1980. I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Conserva- 
tion and Credit of the Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, and 
urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation. 
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On June 11 of last year, Chairman 
Jones and I introduced H.R. 7548, a bill 
which will update and improve the oper- 
ation of the farm credit system in order 
to meet the changing credit needs of U.S. 
agriculture. In addition to updating the 
services provided to member borrowers, 
H.R. 7548 also amends certain provisions 
of the Farm Credit Act pertaining to the 
Farm Credit Administration, the agency 
responsible for supervising the farm 
credit system institutions. 

The importance of providing adequate 
credit for our food-producing sector can- 
not be overestimated. Farmers must rely 
on large annual outlays of credit to fi- 
nance the purchase of such items as 
equipment, fuel, and labor. Annual credit 
requirements of farmers have more than 
trebled in the last decade, a 300-percent 
increase in the 10-year period of time, 
and estimates indicate that they will 
double from current levels by 1985, just 5 
years from now. 

The cooperative farm credit system 
plays a major role in helping our agricul- 
tural sector meet its credit needs. The 
system holds close to one-third of total 
U.S. farm debt, and is the single largest 
source of credit to the farm sector. Farm 
credit system institutions provide credit 
and other closely related services to 
farmers, ranchers, producers and har- 
vesters of aquatic products, agricultural 
and aquatic cooperatives, rural home- 
owners and certain businesses providing 
farmers with services essential to their 
on-farm operating needs. As passed by 
the Agricultural Committee, H.R. 7548 
will update and improve these credit 
services, thereby insuring that the 
changing credit needs of our agricultural 
sector are better served by the farm 
credit system. 

H.R. 7548 makes a number of changes 
to the 1971 Farm Credit Act. Major pro- 
visions of the bill will provide new au- 
thority for farmers to use their coopera- 
tive credit system to finance export and 
import programs, liberalize mortgage 
credit authority to help young and be- 
ginning farmers, and specifically define 
conditions under which the farm credit 
system may serve as a channel to na- 
tional money markets for certain other 
private rural lenders. The bill also in- 
cludes provisions to extend credit for 
processing and marketing activities by 
farmers and fishermen, and permits 
some rural co-ops to remain eligible for 
financing even when rural growth and 
urbanization reduces their percentage of 
farmer membership to 60 percent, as 
compared to the present 70 and 80 per- 
cent floors. 

In addition to these new authorities, 
H.R. 7548 limits farm credit system in- 
surance activity, and includes congres- 
sional authority for a two-House veto of 
regulations dealing with export credit or 
discounting of loans for other financial 
institutions. The bill also contains a pro- 
vision to have the General Accounting 
Office study and report to Congress on 
the impact and effect of the Farm Credit 
Act as amended by H.R. 7548. 

I would like to point out that none of 
the provisions of this legislation will en- 
tail an expenditure of public funds. The 
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farm credit system is completely self- 
sufficient financially. No Government 
funds are invoived, and even the costs 
of the Farm Credit Administration are 
assessed upon the banks and associations 
it supervises, so that there is no hidden 
support of this system by the Federal 
taxpayer. 

There were many controversial provi- 
sions in the initial bill, including giving 
thera the authority to move out of the 
District of Columbia. That has been 
deleted. The authority that would have 
allowed them to set their own salary 
levels has been deleted. The insurance 
activities which they contemplated en- 
gaging in and those in which they al- 
ready engage have been strictly limited 
by amendments to this bill already 
adopted in the committee. 
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There are changes in co-op eligibility 
in this bill, to answer other objections, 
and a limit on export financing spon- 
sored by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PANETTA) has also been included in 
the bill so that the bill, as it comes be- 
fore this body, enjoys the support of the 
Department of Agriculture and also the 
American Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the National Farmers Union, 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, and many other commodity groups 
and cooperatives. The bill is also sup- 
ported by the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America and the Independ- 
ent Insurance Agents of America. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill is a product of 
over a year’s work by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Extensive hear- 
ings were held not only in the District 
of Columbia, but also throughout the 
country in order to receive the views of 
interested parties on all sides of the is- 
sues that are touched on by this bill. 


As a result, this bill, H.R. 7548, was 
approved by a vote of 41 to 0 and en- 
joys the support of all of the prominent 
organizations that I have mentioned. 

The bill will improve and update the 
farm credit system so that it may better 
serve the changing credit needs of its 
member borrowers, farmers, ranchers, 
and producers and harvesters of aquatic 
products and their cooperatives. 


I would urge support of the bill, Thank 
you. 
© Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7548, the Farm Credit 
Act Amendments of 1980, and I com- 
mend Chairman Fotey, the subcommit- 
tee chairman Mr. Jones, and ranking 
subcommittee member, Mr. MADIGAN, for 
arranging to bring this bill up under reg- 
ular order. Had this matter come up un- 
der suspension, several Members who 
wish to offer amendments would have 
been denied an opportunity to take their 
case to the entire membership. I do not 
believe that would have served the farm 
credit system, the banking community 
generally nor the farmers who wish to 
use the expanded services of the farm 
credit system. Nor would it serve the 
private banking community which ex- 
tends a substantial amount of credit to 
the farmers as well as to the farm credit 
system itself. 
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I know that several Members have 
amendments to offer. Mr. Jerrorps and 
others on this committee have filed addi- 
tional views to the report accompanying 
H.R. 7548 suggesting that an amendment 
would be offered as it relates to the fi- 
nancing of other financial institutions 
(OFT's) by the Intermediate Credit 
Banks. This was a matter that received 
considerable debate in the committee and 
is a matter which should be fully aired 
on the floor. It is my understaning that 
Mr. JEFFORDS will offer such an amend- 
ment. 

Another matter which is of concern 
to the private banking community, 
especially on the east and west coasts, 
relates to the additional authority 
granted in this bill for the export financ- 
ing of farm cooperatives through the 
farm credit system, more particularly 
the Bank for Cooperatives. This is a mat- 
ter which obviously is of concern to the 
private banking community. There are 
several in the private sector who believe 
they already offer adequate financing to 
the cooperatives as it relates to export 
activity undertaken by the cooperatives— 
even to the extent that export financing 
is contemrlated to be expanded tn the 
forthcoming years. 

As I understand it, amendments will 
be offered as it relates to export financ- 
ing, and the proponents of those amend- 
ments will provide the arguments that 
will flush out these issues adequately for 
all the Members to vote on the amend- 
ments. I think that the mere discussion 
of these amendments will result in more 
general satisfaction with the bill that we 
ultimately pass here on the floor today. 


There are other amendments, some of 
which have been printed in the Recorp, 
that have had an opportunity to be read, 
and I am sure that a discussion of these 
amendments will provide further en- 
lightenment as to certain of the issues 
that are involved in this maior piece of 
legislation reported by the committee. 

I am saddened that this maior piece 
of legislation—one of the three more 
important pieces of legislation reported 
by the committee in this session of the 
Congress—had to be taken up this late 
in the session. However, adequate farm 
financing in the next few years is going 
to be extremely important if we are to 
have a healthy farm sector. Despite ris- 
ing food prices, I do not happen to be- 
lieve that farm commodity prices have 
kept pace with the inflation rate. I 
think you only have to compare com- 
modity prices now with those obtained 
10 or 20 years ago to find support for 
that statement. 

Farmers have been living to some ex- 
tent on the credit they have obtained by 
refinancing their farm loans, but cer- 
tainly that procedure cannot long be 
sustained. We are going to have to pro- 
vide farmers with better incomes through 
export expansion and other devices. But 
until we can insure that kind of ade- 
quately improved farm income, it will be 
necessary—based on the greater capi- 
tal needs of modern farming—to provide 
the farm sector with the credit needed 
to improve their farming operations and 
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permit new farmers an opportunity to 
start and own their farming operations 
or to expand their operations to improve 
their productivity. 

This bill will provide much of that 
farm credit through the farm credit sys- 
tem. I believe that there is room for im- 
proved financing of the export financ- 
ing of farm cooperatives. How far that 
expansion is needed, I think only time 
will tell. Where adequate private financ- 
ing is available, there may not be any 
great need for the farm credit system to 
crowd out the private sector. However, 
where export financing is not readily 
available, as I understand it, in some 
portions of the country, then the farm 
credit system can perform a service for 
the country as a whole. I would hope the 
regulations regarding export financing 
that Congress will review under this bill 
will be reasonable and not the type that 
will set off further disputes on this issue. 

A great deal of work has been put into 
this bill. Some compromises have ob- 
viously been made, and the result of 
the consideration of the floor may re- 
flect that further compromises are nec- 
essary based on the votes. However, I 
do believe that it is in the national in- 
terest to pass this bil] today, and I urge 
you to do this. If there is a need to go 
back and look at certain provisions of 
this bill in the next Congress, I have no 
hesitancy in urging the committee to do 
this. However, the General Account- 
ing Office report to Congress called for in 
this bill and the two House veto pro- 
visions relating to FCA regulations 
should provide adequate oversight. 

Again, I urge you to vote aye on this 
bill.e 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
BEDELL), a member of the subcommittee. 

(Mr. BEDELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this occasion to commend 
both the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member for their 
job with this legislation. It is no easy 
task to be able to get some legislation 
which will pass the subcommittee by an 
18-to-0 vote and a full committee by a 
41-to-0 vote, particularly on this par- 
ticular committee on which I serve. I 
think it is a great testimonial to their 
ability to work out something, especially 
in a complex manner such as this, which 
would receive such unanimous support 
from both the subcommittee and the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 7548, the Farm Credit Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. If I may, I would like to 
take this opportunity to acknowledge 
those provisions in the bill which I be- 
lieve will reasonably enhance the farm 
credit system's ability to serve the credit 
needs of individual farmers and their 
cooperatives, as well as speak to those 
Icgitimate concerns of some private 
bankers who have expressed their oppo- 
sition to this legislation. 

I believe that the farm credit system 
has demonstrated that it has an essen- 
tial role to play in providing credit to 
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agriculture. As the credit needs of agri- 
culture have mushroomed over the past 
several years, the farm credit system, 
along with the private banking system, 
has risen to the occasion and met the 
demand for agricultural financing. I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that the farm credit 
system’s role in meeting this increased 
credit demand was critical to assuring 
that these needs were met. 

I know that in northwest Iowa this 
past spring, when commodity prices were 
disastrously low, interest rates were at 
record levels, and farmers were ex- 
tremely hard-pressed to obtain operat- 
ing funds at almost any cost, the local 
production credit associations were able 
to help out many borrowers with plant- 
ing expenses. 

I believe there are several provisions 
in the legislation which, if enacted, will 
be of direct benefit to farmers. One of the 
most important, in my opinion, is that 
provision which will expand the system's 
authority to assist farmer cooperatives 
in financing agricultural exports. As we 
know, exports have become increasingly 
essential to assuring prosperity in agri- 
culture, and if farmer cooperatives can- 
not take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity to participate in our dramatically 
expanding farm export market, then 
farmers themselves cannot receive their 
proper share of the rewards resulting 
from dynamic growth in U.S. farm 
exports. 

Among the additional provisions which 
will help the system to meet the needs 
of farmers is the one that allows farm- 
ers to couple farm credit system financ- 
ing with government loan assistance, as 
well as that language which mandates 
that smaller rural banks with a signifi- 
cant number of farm loans have access 
to the farm credit system's discount re- 
sources. 

I have heard from a number of private 
bankers—as I am sure other members 
have—who have expressed their strong 
concern about this legislation. Bankers 
have expressed their fear about the en- 
croaching nature of the farm credit sys- 
tem’s authority, and its special tax and 
regulatory advantages. And they have 
stated that their concern is fully war- 
ranted by past actions of the system to 
deny credit assistance to certain rural 
banks and compete for the business of 
agricultural borrowers. 

I am aware of and understand these 
concerns, and I would like to make these 
observations. 

First, during the hearings and mark- 
up séssions on this bill—at the subcom- 
mittee and committee level—many mem- 
bers, including myself, exacted state- 
ments for the record from Farm Credit 
Administration officials concerning their 
implementation of the new authority in 
the bill. These officials told the commit- 
tee that no private banks—the so-called 
OFI’s—that presently have access to the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank’s dis- 
count window will be denied continued 
access to the window was a result of the 
legislation. In fact, the explicit language 
in the bill itself holds the FCA officials 
to this pledge. 

Additionally, no bank that is request- 
ing access to the FICB discount window 
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may be denied access solely because of 
its size—there is no size limitation in the 
bill. The bill simply says that access 
must be granted if the rural bank has a 
significant number of agricultural lend- 
ers, has a continuing need for additional 
sources of credit, and has limited access 
to regional and national capital mar- 
kets. Presently the FVA has authority 
to deny even these small and needy rural 
banks this credit assistance. 

Moreover, I believe that for nearly 
half of the members of the Agriculture 
Committee, including myself, this was 
the first opportunity we have had to be- 
come really familiar with the details of 
FCA’s complex authority and operations. 
I would like to point out that several 
members of the committee—myself in- 
cluded—have put the FCA on notice that 
the committee intends to follow very 
closely the implementation of this new 
authority. I, for one, intend to use the 
knowledge gained during the course of 
our efforts to subject the future actions 
of the FCA to closer scrutiny. 

Finally, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the members and FCA officials to 
the provision in the bill which subjects 
future FCA regulations to a veto by the 
Congress if the Congress finds fault with 
the language or intent of the proposed 
regulations. 

On another matter, one of the most 
difficult areas that had to be resolved by 
the committee was that of the role of 
private insurers in the farm credit sys- 
tem programs. The committee owes 
much to the work of Mr. Mapican and 
Mr. Jones in developing a compromise 
on the role of private insurers. The lan- 
guage that was added to the committee 
report would maintain for the Farm 
Credit Administration its traditional 
supervisory role while retaining as a 
right of local PCA’s the ability to choose 
the private insurer which is most respon- 
sive to their local needs. 

I wish to emphasize the following sen- 
tence, which appears on page 44 of the 
committee report: 

The banks may, only by agreement with 
an insurer, offer services traditionally fur- 
nished by insurers to the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem. 


It is my understanding that the word 
“insurers” refers to private insurers. In 
other words, the farm credit system 
would not have the ability to enter into 
an agreement with a Government in- 
surer to perform services that have tra- 
ditionally been performed by private in- 
surers. 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak 
on the legislation, Mr. Chairman, and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. STENHOLM), & 
member of the full committee. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to engage the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Credit in a brief discussion concerning 
one of the provisions of this legislation 
that has brought about some concern 
within my district. I believe that there 
has been some erroneous information 
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circulating as to the intent of this legis- 
ws ‘Chairman, it is my understanding 
in the section that deals with off-farm 
processing and marketing loans that the 
provision whereby we are requiring that 
20 percent of the volume of any business 
that is financed through the farm credit 
system, be owned by the farmer who has 
made application through his own coop- 
erative? Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is correct. 

Mr. STENHOLM. The concern that 
many of our small bankers in our rural 
areas have is that this legislation, if it 
passes in the manner in which we have 
it before us today, that this will some- 
how provide a change in a more liberal 
manner in which the farm credit system 
can make loans within their own busi- 
ness communities. 

It is my understanding and has been 
since we discussed this in the Committee 
on Agriculture, that we are not liberaliz- 
ing the farm credit system. Really, we 
are tightening the legislation up to pro- 
vide what our cooperatives want, our 
PCA’s in particular, want, which is to be 
able to assist their farmer members in 
making loans for facilities that will im- 
prove that individual farmer's opportu- 
nity to make a better profit on his own 
farm, and the reason we put the 20 per- 
cent in is to provide that it will be so. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, that is exactly 
true. As the gentleman quite well knows 
and as other members of the subcommit- 
tee who are here today know, we spent a 
good deal of time in arriving at a position 
that we thought to be equitable and fair 
in this area that the gentleman is dis- 
cussing; and we believe, and the testi- 
mony we heard in the States, as well as 
here in Washington, D.C., bore out the 
fact that it was compatible to require 
that the farmer-owners comply with as 
far as their particular operation is con- 
cerned. 

Let me say this while I am speaking. 
There was absolutely no intent of mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, or of the full 
committee as far as that goes or in the 
hearings, any intent to deprive or destroy 
the lending ability of any institution that 
was involved. It is simply that we wanted 
to make it possible for the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, the PCA’s and the 
FLB’s to have a little bit more authority 
as far as their own lending ability is con- 
cerned, because they are owned by 
farmers, and in my opinion, they have a 
right to help make the rules and regula- 
tions that they operate by. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am glad to have that assurance. 

I think the farm credit system as a 
whole has stood side by side with the 
private banking industry for a period of 
many years, each servng our rural farm- 
er members and customers in a variety 
of ways; and I certainly would be op- 
posed to any proposal which would un- 
dermine the interest of private industry 
on any level, but as I have understood 
these provisions and as the gentleman 
has just reassured us, Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly do not see any of the problems 
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associated with this legislation that have 
been put forth by some in regard to the 
eventual effect of this legislation. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Thank you. 
I think the gentleman’s point is well 
taken. I am sorry in my opening state- 
ment that I did not emphasize that more 
than I did, but that is a good job well 
done. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time and reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as k= may con- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. COELHO), a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Chairman, the Sub- 
committee on Conservation and Credit 
adopted an amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
which pertains to the authority of the 
Bank for Cooperatives to finance exports 
or imports of agricultural commodities. 

As I read the language of section 304 
(2) (b), the Bank for Cooperatives could 
finance a sale made by a private exporter 
who had purchased the commodity from 
a cooperative marketing association. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, this question was raised 
when the bill was approved by the full 
committee. Some members were con- 
cerned that the large grain companies 
could make use of this new financing 
facility. 

The intent of the legislation is for the 
export financing facility to primarily 
benefit cooperatives, but marketing prac- 
tices of many cooperatives indicate that 
the actual export sales are made through 
an independent exporter. 

Under such circumstances a private 
exporter could utilize Bank for Coopera- 
tives financing when such financing is 
necessary to complete an export trans- 
action. 

Mr. COELHO. This is why I have 
raised the question. In committee, the 
export marketing structure was not 
discussed. 

The large grain trading companies will 
not make use of this financing. They 
have no intention of utilizing the Bank 
for Cooperatives, as they have access to 
substantial credit from commercial 
banks. 

The situation is different in the cotton 
industry—90,000 producers market their 
cotton through 500 different cotton 
merchandising firms and cooperative 
marketing associations. The cooperatives 
also market a substantial amount of cot- 
ton, approximately 50 percent of their 
volume, through independent cotton 
merchandising firms. The number of buy- 
ers prevalent in the U.S. cotton trade 
provides a more competitive market- 
place for America's cotton producers. 


Seventy-five percent of the cotton ex- 
port trade is handled by 155 independent 
firms and their subsidiary companies. 
Three regional cooperatives export the 
remaining 25 percent of the U.S. upland 
cotton crop. 

The larger cotton exporters have access 
to credit. The majority of cotton export- 
ers are small- and medium-sized firms 
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who have experienced difficulty in re- 
ceiving credit from commercial banks 
during periods of tight credit. At such 
time, the banks favor their volume 
customers and the smaller exporters 
couid be squeezed out of business if the 
commercial banks do not extend credit. 

‘the intent of this legislation should 
be quite clear. We want to facilitate 
credit and expand our agricultural ex- 
ports, but not to the detriment of the 
small independent exporters. 

The legislative history should clearly 
indicate that in situations where inde- 
pendent firms purchase the commodity 
to be exported from a cooperative, the 
independent exporter should be eligible 
for Bank for Cooperative financing, if 
requested by the cooperative. 

Given that we are authorizing the ex- 
port financing authority in order to ben- 
efit cooperatives, we should bear in mind 
that the farmers who are members of 
the cooperative benefit when the export 
sale is made directly or indirectly. It is 
the intent of section 304(2) (b), that in 
such instances a noncooperative will be 
eligible for the export financing service 
only in direct proportion to the amount 
of the commodity that it purchases from 
the cooperative. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I agree with 
my colleague from California. We do not 
intend to prejudice anyone. Certainly 
there are situations when it would be dif- 
ficult for small independent exporters to 
obtain a line of credit. In such cases, 
when credit is tight and the exporter has 
a prior course of dealing with the coop- 
erative, it would be appropriate to uti- 
lize the Bank for Cooperatives to finance 
the export transaction. 

When a cooperative makes a sale 
whether it be through another exporting 
cooperative, an independent exporting 
firm or directly to a foreign importer or 
a consuming or processing establish- 
ment—it is just that—a sale. When pay- 
ment is made on that sale a benefit is 
realized by the cooperative. 

We are interested in increasing agri- 
cultural exports—to benefit U.S. agricul- 
ture—U.S. producers will benefit whether 
the cooperative sells directly or through 
private trade channels. We should not 
discriminate in such situations. 


Mr. COELHO. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. Cot- 
ton production and cotton marketing are 
important to the economies of each of 
our districts, and it is important that we 
clarified the intent of the legislation. 

To avoid any further misunderstand- 
ing, how would this authority be ex- 
tended to independent exporters? 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. The regula- 
tions of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion—which would be reviewed by the 
Federal Reserve, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Committee on Agri- 
culture—would instruct the Bank for Co- 
operatives to make the exporter eligible 
for a line of credit equal to the value of 
the commodity at the time of the sale. 

Mr. COELHO. The Bank for Coopera- 
tives would be required to extend a line 
of credit to a cotton exporter in an 
amount equal to the value or the cotton 
purchased from the cotton marketing 
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cooperative, if requested by the coopera- 
tive. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. That is cor- 
rect. That is the intent. 

Mr. COELHO. Thank you. I agree that 
we are trying to benefit farmers and this 
authority would provide equality in situ- 
ations common in the cotton industry 
where cooperatives sell through nonco- 
operatives. 
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Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. VOLKMER). 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to rise in support of H.R. 7548 and 
to commend the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and the gentleman from Illinois 
for their diligent work in behalf of the 
agricultural and farm community, not 
only on which I serve, but many other 
Members of this body, which is the eco- 
nomic backbone of this country. 

I wish also to commend the leadership 
of this body for permitting this bill to 
be taken up today and in the press of 
business that we have in the last few 
days of this session, for to me it is one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
that we can devote our time to. Iam very 
pleased that we are able to do it today. 
I wish to again commend the gentleman 
from Tennessee, the gentleman from 
Illinois, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Fotey), the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee, and all members 
of the Agriculture Committee for this 
much needed piece of legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Starx) for a question. 

Mr. STARK. I thank the distinguished 
chairman for yielding to me. 

I would like to discuss for a moment 
the change of the amendment to title 
XII, which on its face seems to be an 
innocuous change, but in effect allows 
the Farm Credit Administration to 
maintain its principal office elsewhere 
than the District of Columbia. 

We have gone through this same con- 
cern with many other Government agen- 
cies who for one reason or another have 
elected to move to Maryland or Virginia 
when those of us who serve on the Dis- 
trict Committee and those of us who are 
taxpayers have been subsidizing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a number of years 
with our constituents’ dollars. 

We have tremendous areas in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which are undeveloped 
and underdeveloped areas which could 
benefit greatly from having a Federal 
agency with its headquarters within the 
District of Columbia. It is, in effect, Fed- 
eral money we are spending. 

With all due respect to my many good 
friends in the State of Maryland and in 
the State of Virginia, they do not have 
the inner city decay that we have here 
in the District of Columbia and until 
such time as the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration could come before this body 
and make a case that there is no good 
location in the District of Columbia 
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where we would benefit from the fallout 
of these jobs that will be required to 
expand their operation as is foreseen in 
this act, I wonder if the distinguished 
chairman would concur with me that it 
might be the better part of financial 
frugality and wisdom to strike the 
change to title XII at this point and 
leave that for a future date when we 
could assess the necessity or the possi- 
bility of the headquarters of this dis- 
tinguished organization leaving the 
District. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STARK. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Let me say 
that this happened to be not a part of 
the chairman’s idea that it even be given 
the principle or the idea of moving any- 
where except maintaining its principal 
office here in Washington, D.C.; but let 
me point out that this is not like an 
agency of Government moving out, be- 
cause there are only 250 employees to 
begin with, many of whom I suspect may 
already live in Virginia and Maryland; 
but the truth of the matter is that this 
came about as the result of an effort on 
the part of the Farm Administration to 
move beyond this area. This was a com- 
promise amendment that was offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Hance) 
that confined the principal office to be 
within Washington, D.C., Maryland, or 
Virginia; in other words, in the standard 
metropolitan area somewhere. 

We are not talking about a large num- 
ber of people. We are talking about an 
office primarily and the truth of the 
matter is that I suspect the majority of 
these people do live in Virginia and in 
Maryland. I have no desire whatsoever to 
see them leave the District or the area, 
especially. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
majority of the members of the subcom- 
mittee did not care to see them leave at 
all. 
Mr. STARK. I would share that feel- 
ing, if the distinguished chairman would 
yield to me further. We have seen this 
happen with Fannie Mae, which is a 
somewhat similar organization. It is 
quasi-governmental, and albeit there 
may only be 200 jobs or 250 jobs, it is 
those people doing their shopping, buy- 
ing lunches, it is the proximity to other 
credit agencies, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and indeed, the Congress, to come 
and testify before the committee of the 
chairman. 

It is far more cost efficient to hop on 
Metro and come here to the Hill than 
to drive in from Virginia or from Mary- 
land. 

As I said earlier, I think that if there 
was, indeed, a specific plan, a need to be 
presented to the chairman’s committee, 
I am sure the committee would in good 
order hear their need and approve a 
particular site outside of the District; 
but we have seen this happen in other 
agencies. 

My interest would be to sort of stem 
the tide, to see us redevelop our Nation's 
Capital so that the chairman’s constitu- 
ents and mine can come here and be 
proud of it and that we would not have 
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to continually increase our subsidy and 
one of the ways we all know, we all want 
to do this in our own districts, is to en- 
courage bureaucracies and new building 
and new businesses to locate, so that I 
think I would ask the chairman, I intend 
to offer an amendment at the appropri- 
ate time to strike the amendment to title 
XII which would still allow them to lo- 
cate their other offices, other than their 
principal office, in any part of the coun- 
try which was convenient and efficient 
and suited the management of the 
agency. 
oO 1530 

But as long as there is no present plan 
to move I would not like to encourage 
other agencies to leave us here alone 
without the convenience and the cama- 
raderie we would get. I would hope the 
chairman would not strenuously oppose 
my amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, as I mentioned 
earlier, I was not a part of the amend- 
ment per se. However, since the subcom- 
mittee and full committee adopted the 
entire bill without a single dissenting 
vote, it has to be my position that I will 
stay with what the decision was. 

But the gentleman, of course, can go 
ahead and offer his amendment at the 
proper time. 

Mr. STARK. I appreciate that and 

thank the chairman for yielding. 
@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Chairman, the legisla- 
tion before us today enjoys my enthusi- 
astic support. As farming has advanced 
technologically, the farming industry 
has become a more capital-intensive 
one. This trend, and the consolidation 
of smaller farms into larger production 
units, has greatly increased the farmers’ 
need for working capital. In fact, the 
annual credit requirements of farmers 
have more than tripled in the last dec- 
ade, and it is projected they will double 
again by 1985. 

The bill before us would help assure 
that a dependable supply of credit is 
available to farmers and cooperative as- 
sociations, regardless of fluctuations in 
the Nation's money supply. This measure 
would allow the farmer-owned coopera- 
tive farm credit system to provide export 
financing by farmer co-ops. It would 
also authorize expanded credit for farm- 
er-controlled processing and marketing, 
more liberal mortgage credit authority 
which could help young farmers, and 
would provide clearly defined authority 
for access to national money markets for 
many rural lenders. 

The farm community has been hard 
hit in the last few years, not only by 
rising prices of seed, fertilizer, and equip- 
ment, but by the grain embargo and most 
recently, by a tremendous drought. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for the 
family farmer to make an adequate living 
to justify his staying with the land, and 
we continue to witness the disappearance 
of these individuals and the subsequent 
sale of valuable farm land, in many cases, 
to foreign nationals. 

The passage of the Farm Credit Act 
amendments today will go a long way to- 
ward reversing that trend. As a cosponsor 
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of this much-needed legislation, I urge 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to join with me in according 
H.R. 7548 their wholehearted support.@ 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute recommended by the Committee 
on Agriculture, now printed in the re- 
ported bill, shall be considered by titles 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment, and each title shall be con- 
sidered as having been read. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

Section 1 reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Credit Act 
Amendment of 1980”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 1? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title I. 

Title I reads as follows: 


TITLE I—FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 101. Section 1.4 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in paragraph (6) “loans 
and” and inserting in lieu thereof “and par- 
ticipate in loans, make”; 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (12) “, participate with one 


or more other Farm Credit System institu- 
tions in loans made under this title or other 
titles of this Act on the basis prescribed in 
section 4.18 of this Act, and participate with 


lenders which are not Farm Credit System 
institutions in loans that the benk is au- 
thorized to make under this title”; 

(3) inserting after “System” in the first 
sentence of paragraph (14) “or any insured 
State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act”; 

(4) striking out everything after the sec- 
ond comma in paragraph (15) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and, as may be authorized by 
its board of directors and approved by the 
Farm Credit Administration, (1) sell to lend- 
ers which are not Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions interests in loans, (ii) buy from and 
sell to Farm Credit System institutions in- 
terests in loans and in other financial assist- 
ance extended and nonvoting stock, and (iii) 
make other investments."; and 

(5) adding new paragraphs (22) and (23) 
as follows: 

“(22) Accept contributions to its capital 
from Federal land bank associations and ac- 
count therefor as authorized by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

“(23) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, agree with other Farm 
Credit System institutions to share loan and 
other losses, whether to protect against capi- 
tal impairment or for any other purpose.”. 


Sec. 102. Section 1.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 


(1) striking out in subsection (b) “hypo- 
theticated"” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“hypothecated”; 

(2) striking out the first sentence of sub- 
section (d) and inserting in lieu thereof two 
new sentences as follows: “Nonvoting stock 
may be issued to the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, to borrowers as pa- 
tronage refunds, and may also be issued to 
Federal land bank associations in amounts 
that will permit the bank to extend financial 
assistance to eligible persons other than 
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farmers, ranchers, and producers or harvest- 
ers of aquatic products. Non oting stock also 
may be issued to and shall be retired for 
other Farm Credit System institutions as may 
be authorized by its board of directors and 
approved by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion,”; and 

(3) adding new subsections (f) and (g) 
as follows: 

“(f) Patronage refunds may be paid in 
nonyoting stock, participation certificates, 
allocated surplus, and other equities of the 
bank, or cash, or in both equities and cash, 
as determined by the board of the bank, to 
borrowers of the fiscal year for which such 
patronage refunds are distributed. All pa- 
tronage refunds shall be paid in the propor- 
tion that the amount of Interest on the 
loans to each borrower during the year bears 
to the interest on the loans of all borrowers 
during the year or on such other propor- 
tionate patronage basis as the Farm Credit 
Administration may approve. 

“(g) Equities to evidence contributions to 
capital may be issued to Federal land bank 
associations when the bylaws of the bank so 
provide.”. 

Sec. 103. Section 1.6 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1.6. REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANs.— 
The Federal land banks are authorized to 
make or participate with other lenders in 
long-term real estate mortgage loans in 
rural areas, as defined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, or to producers or har- 
vesters of aquatic products, and make con- 
tinuing commitments to make such loans 
under specified circumstances, or extend 
other financial assistance of a similar nature 
to eligible borrowers, for a term of not less 
than five nor more than forty years.”. 

Sec. 104. Section 1.7 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting before 
the period in the first sentence "as provided 
in section 4.17 of this Act”. 

Sec. 105. Section 1.8 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) “and ranchers” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, ranchers, or producers or har- 
vesters of aquatic products”. 

Sec. 106. Section 1,9 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Loans originated by a Fed- 
eral land bank or in which it participates 
with a lender which is not a Farm Credit 
System institution shall not exceed 85 per 
centum of the appraised value of the real 
estate security, or such greater amount, not 
to exceed 97 per centum of the appraised 
value of the real estate security, as may be 
authorized under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration for loans guaranteed 
by Federal, State, or other governmental 
agencies, and shall be secured by first liens 
on interest in real estate of such classes as 
may be approved by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration.”. 

Sec. 107. Section 1.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following; “Loans made by the Federal 
land banks to farmers, ranchers, and pro- 
ducers or harvesters of aquatic products may 
be for any agricultural or aquatic purpose 
and other credit needs of the applicant, in- 
cluding financing for basic processing and 
marketing directly related to the appli- 
cant’s operations and those of other eligible 
farmers, ranchers, and producers or har- 
vesters of aquatic products: Provided, That 
the applicant’s operations shall supply at 
least 20 per centum, or such larger per cen- 
tum that is required by the board of direc- 
tors of the bank under regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration, of the total 
processing or marketing for which financing 
is extended.”. 

Sec. 108. Section 1.11 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” before “operations”. 
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Sec. 109. Section 1.12 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
designation “(a)”. 

Sec. 110. Section 1.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in paragraph (13) “shall”; 

(2) striking out in paragraph (14) “may” 
the second time it appears; and 
i (3) adding a new paragraph (21) as fol- 
ows: 

“(21) Contribute to the capital of the 
bank.”, 

Sec. 111. Section 1.16 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the sixth sentence of 
subsection (a) “fair”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the purchase 
of stock need not be required with respect 
to that part of any loan (1) made by a Fed- 
eral land bank which it sells to a lender 
which is not a Farm Credit System insti- 
tution, or (2) that such lender retains or ac- 
quires in participating in the loan with a 
Federal land bank.”. 

Sec. 112. Section 1.17 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the last sentence of 
subsection (a) “excess” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “excess”; and 

(2) amending subsection (b) by inserting 
", and pay patronage refunds, or do any of 
them, as provided in its bylaws” after “div- 
idends”, and striking out “with” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the”. 

Sec. 113. Section 1.18(b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Any association may declare a div- 
idend or dividends and pay patronage re- 
funds, or do any of them, as provided in its 
bylaws, out of the whole or any part of its 
net earnings available therefor which remain 
after (1) maintenance of the reserve required 
in subsection (a) of this section and (2) 
bank approval. All patronage refunds shall 
be paid on the proportionate patronage basis 
approved by the bank. Dividends shall be 
noncumulative, and the rate of dividends 
may be different between classes and issues 
of stock and participation certificates on the 
basis of the comparative contributions of the 
holders thereof to the capital or earnings of 
the Federal land bank by such classes and 
issues, but otherwise dividends shall be with- 
out preference.”. 

Sec. 114. Section 1.19 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “As 
may be authorized by the bank in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, associations also may enter 
into agreements with other Farm Credit 
System institutions to share loans and other 
losses, whether to protect against capital 
impairment or for any other purposes.”. 

Sec. 115. Section 1.20 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting after 
“stock” the second time it appears “or par- 
ticipation certificates,” and inserting “or 
other Farm Credit System institutions” after 
“Administration”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title I? 


If not, the Clerk will designate title II. 
Title II reads as follows: 


TITLE II—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANKS AND PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 
Sec. 201. Section 2.1 of the Farm Credit 

Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “System” In the first 
sentence of paragraph (12) “or any insured 
State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act’; 

(2) striking out in paragraph (13) every- 
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thing after “agency” the second time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “, and, as 
may be authorized by its board of directors 
and approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, (1) buy from and sell to Farm Credit 
System institutions interests in loans and in 
other financial assistance extended and non- 
voting stock, and (ii) make other invest- 
ments.”; 

(3) amending paragraph (18) to read as 
follows: 

“(18) As may be authorized by its board of 
directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, agree with other Farm Credit 
System institutions to share loan or other 
losses, whether to protect against capital im- 
pairment or for any other purposes,”; and 

(4) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (20) “, and participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act.”. 

Sec. 202. Section 2.2 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (d) “, and 
may be issued to and, notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection (g) of this section, 
shall be retired for other Farm Credit System 
institutions as may be authorized by its 
board of directors and approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration”; 

(2) striking out in the second and fourth 
paragraphs of subsection (g) “fair”: 

(3) striking out everything through “Gov- 
ernor” in subsection (h) and inserting in lieu 
therecf “Except with regard to stock or par- 
ticipation certificates held by the Governor 
or other Farm Credit System institutions”; 
and 

(4) striking out in subsection (i) “fair”. 

Szc. 203. Section 2.3 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 2.3. LOANS; DISCOUNTS; PARTICIPATION; 
Leasınc.— (a) The Federal intermediate cred- 
it banks are authorized to make loans and 
extend other similar financial assistance to, 
and tn discount for or purchase from— 

“(1) any production credit association, or 

“(2) any national bank, State bank, trust 
company, agricultural credit corporation, in- 
corporated livestock loan company, savings 
institution, credit union, or any association 
of agricultural producers engaged in the 
making of loans to farmers and ranchers, and 
any ccrporation engaged in the making of 
loans to producers or harvesters of aquatic 
products, 
any note, draft, or other obligation with its 
endorsement or guarantee, the proceeds of 
which note, draft, or other obligation have 
been advanced to persons and for purposes 
eligible for financing by production credit 
associations under section 2.15(a)(1), (2), 
and (3) of this Act. 

“(b) The Federal intermediate credit 
banks may participate with one or more 
production credit associations or intermedi- 
ate credit banks In the making of loans to 
eligibla borrowers and may participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act. The banks 
may own and lease or lease with option to 
purchase to persons eligible for assistance 
under this subchapter, equipment needed in 
the operations of such persons. 


“(c) No paper shall be purchased from or 
discounted for, and no loans shall be made 
or other similar financial assistance extended 
by a Federal intermediate credit bank to 
any entity identified in subsection (a) (1) 
and (2) of this section if the amount of such 
paper added to the aggregate liabilities of 
such entity, whether direct or contingent 
(other than bona fide deposit liabilities), 
exceeds ten times the paid-in and unim- 
paired capital and surplus of such entity or 
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(in the case of financing institutions under 
subsection (a)(2) of this section) the 
amourt of such liabilities permitted under 
the laws of the jurisdiction creating such in- 
stitution, whichever is the lesser. It shall be 
unlawful for any national bank which is in- 
debted to any Federal intermediate credit 
bank, upon paper discounted or purchased 
under subsection (a) of this section, to incur 
any additional indebtedness, if by virtue of 
such additional indebtedness its aggregate 
liabilities direct or contingent, will exceed 
the limitation herein contained. 

“(d) All of the laws, financial assistance, 
discounts, and purchases authorized by this 
section shall be subject to regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration and shall be se- 
cured by collateral, if any, as may be re- 
aquired in such regulations. The regulations 
shail assure that such loans, financial assist- 
ance, discounts, and purchases are available 
on a reasonable basis to any financing insti- 
tution authorized to receive such services 
under subsection (a) (2) of this section that 
(i) is significantly involved in lending for 
agricultural or aquatic purposes, (ii) demon- 
strates a continuing need for supplementary 
sources of funds to meet the credit require- 
ments of its agricultural or aquatic bor- 
rowers, (iii) has limited access to national 
or regional capital markets, and (iv) does 
not use such services to expand its financing 
activities to persons and for purposes other 
than those authorized in section 2.15(a) (1), 
(2), and (3) of this Act. The regulations may 
authorize a Federal intermediate credit bank 
to charge reasonable fees for any commit- 
ment to extend service under this section to 
such a financing institution. For purposes of 
this subsection, a financing institution to- 
gether with its subsidiaries and affiliates may 
be considered as one but such determina- 
tion to consider such institution together 
with its subsidiaries and affiliates as one 
shall be made in the first instance by the 
bank and in the event of a denial by the bank 
of its services to a financial institution, 
thereafter by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion on a case-by-case basis with due regard 
to the total relationship of the financing 
institution, its subsidiaries, and affiliates. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall require 
termination of discount relationships in 
existence on the effective date of the Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1980.”. 

Sec. 204. Section 2.4 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Loans, advances, or discounts 
made under section 2.3 of this Act shall be 
repayable in not more than seven years (fif- 
teen years if made to producers or harvesters 
of aquatic products) from the time they are 
made or discounted by the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank, except that the dis- 
trict farm credit board, under regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration, may ap- 
prove policies permitting loans, advances, or 
discounts (other than those made to pro- 
ducers or harvesters of aquatic products) to 
be repayable in not more than ten years 
from the time they are made or discounted 
by such bank. Loans, advances, and dis- 
counts shall bear such rate or rates of in- 
terest or discount as the board of directors 
of the bank shall from time to time deter- 
mine with the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration as provided in section 4.17 of 
this Act, but the rates charged financing in- 
stitutions shall be the same as those charged 
production credit associations.”. 

Sec. 205. Section 2.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” after “on-farm”. 

Sec. 206. Section 2.6(c) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out “of 
less than 25 per centum” in the second 
sentence. 

Sec. 207. Section 2.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
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comma after “States” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

Sec. 208. Section 2.12 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) “and buy from and sell to 
such banks interests in loans and in other 
financial assistance extended and nonvoting 
stock, as may be authorized by the Federal 
intermediate credit bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) “and when authorized by 
the bank participate with one or more other 
Farm Credit System institutions in loans 
made under this title or other titles of this 
Act on the basis prescribed in section 4.18 
of this Act”; and 

(3) amending paragraph (15) to read as 
follows: 

(15) As may be authorized by the Federal 
intermediate credit bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, agree with other Farm Credit System 
institutions to share loan or other losses, 
whether to protect against capital impair- 
ment or for any other purpose.”. 

Sec. 209. Section 2.13 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of subsection (e) “or in lieu of nonvoting 
stock”; 

(2) striking out in 
subsection (f) “fair”; 

(3) amending the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (f) to read as follows: “Notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this section, for a loan 
in which an association participates with a 
commercial bank or other financial institu- 
tion other than a Farm Credit System insti- 
tution, nonvoting stock or participation cer- 
tificates may be issued to the commercial 
bank or other financial institution in satis- 
faction of the requirement that the borrower 
own stock or participation certificates, which 
requirement shall apply only to the portion 
of the loan which is retained by the associ- 
ation."; 

(4) striking out in the first sentence in 
subsection (g) “fair”; 

(5) striking out everything through “Gov- 
ernor” in subsection (j) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except with regard to stock or par- 
ticipation certificates held by the Governor 
or other Farm Credit System institutions”; 
and 

(6) striking out in subsection (k) “fair”. 

Sec. 210. Section 2.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amendei by— 

(1) amending clause (1) in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) to read as follows: 
“(1) bona fide farmers and ranchers and the 
producers or harvesters of aquatic products, 
for agricultural or aquatic purposes and 
other requirements of such borrowers, in- 
cluding financing for basic processing and 
marketing directly related to the borrower's 
operations and those of other eligible farm- 
ers, ranchers, and producers or harvesters of 
aquatic products: Provided, That the bor- 
rower's operations shall supply at least 20 per 
centum, or such larger per centum that is 
required by the supervising bank under regu- 
lations of the Farm Credit Administration, of 
the total processing or marketing for which 
financing is extended,”; and 

(2) inserting in subsection (b) after “Ad- 
ministration” in the first sentence “as pro- 
vided in section 4.17 of this Act". 

Sec. 211. Section 2.16 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” after “on-farm”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JEFFORDS 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jerrorps: Page 
13, strike line 3 and all that follows through 


the first sentence of 
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line 8 on page 14, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(d) All of the loans, financial assistance, 
discounts, and purchases authorized by this 
section shall be subject to regulations of the 
Farm Credit Administration and shall be 
secured by collateral, if any, as may be re- 
quired in such regulations. The regulations 
may authorize a Federal intermediate credit 
bank to charge reasonable fees for any com- 
mitment to extend service under this sec- 
tion to any financing institution authorized 
to receive services under subsection (a) (2)."". 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I would like to again say, as I said 
before, that I am in favor of this bill. 
I want to again commend the chairman 
and ranking member for an excellent 
job in producing a fine bill with one 
exception. That is with section 203 of 
the bill we have gone into an area where 
we really do not need to go. If we accept 
the criteria in section 203 of the bill it 
may cause some problems in the future. 

What my amendment does is to leave 
the law where it is with respect to ac- 
cess to the discount window for banks. 
There is broad authority in existing law 
for that purpose now. 

I would just point out that of all of 
the field hearings that this subcommittee 
held throughout the country, not once 
was @ problem raised in this area. No 
one raised any problems; no one sug- 
gested touching this section. However, 
the bill which came in does provide for 
some changes. 

The matter we are concerned about, 
and there is no disagreement on it, is 
that banks and especially the small 
banks in our small farm communities 
should have more access to the discount 
window, especially in emergency times 
when credit is short and when the agri- 
cultural community needs funds. No one 
will disagree that farmers should have 
access to money markets when funds are 
limited. I want my small banks to have 
more access, especially in times of emer- 
gency so that credit can be available to 
our farm community. 

But how do we take care of that prob- 
lem, if there is one, and we are not even 
sure there is one; how do we take care 
of it? 

I say the best way to take care of it is 
as we have done really already, and that 
is through oversight, not by putting 
vague criteria in a bill. The administra- 
tors of the FCA agree with what ought 
to be done. 

They say there ought to be more access 
and they agree there ought to be changes 
in the regulations to provide more access. 
So I say why bother with the statute? 
Why create problems which changes in 
this statute creates? 

What are the problems that it may 
create? What we have here in section 
203 is the issuing of certain specific cri- 
teria which will have to be used with 
supposedly the purpose of providing 
more access to agrcultural banks. I want 
to point out that even with the present 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, an administrator who believes 
we ought to be giving more access to 
agriculture banks; he interprets changes 
in section 203 to mean that access should 
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be restricted. He came out with criteria 
which would have eliminated over 80 
percent of the over 14,000 banks that 
could now have access to the discount 
window. In my State, out of 24 banks 
which lend to agriculture only 1 Vermont 
bank would have access to the discount 
window. 

There is now flexibility in the law. 
If we change the law we limit this flexi- 
bility. Let me just read one of the spe- 
cific criteria which, if I as a member 
of the Farm Credit Administration had 
to work regulations, I could use this bill 
to preclude access to banks. Let me read 
my colleagues this criteria. 

The criteria reads: 

Does not use such services to expand its 
financing activities to persons and for pur- 
poses other than those authorized in the 
specific sections. 


If I want, I can develop regulations 
under this criteria that a bank would 
have to demonstrate that not a single 
dollar was replaced and that they never 
loaned anything. The only way to ever 
prove this is if a bank did not have any 
money to lend out and if they never re- 
ceived any funds. The criteria just add 
complications to a situation where no 
problems exist. 

It is a basic presumption, I think, in 
this body that if we do not have a prob- 
lem, do not fix it. This is a situation we 
find at the present time. 

I would point out the other body went 
through the discount provision and 
agreed. They said why have this section. 
What does it do. All it does is possibly 
create problems. 

Basically the situation is that: there 
is broad authority within the law to pass 
whatever regulations are necessary to 
increase the access of small agricultural 
banks to the discount window. That au- 
thority is there. It can be used and the 
present administrators say they are go- 
ing to use it to cure whatever problem 
it is that is perceived. 

Why then do we create potential prob- 
lems by establishing criteria which may 
be used to turn right around and undo 
what we have been trying to do here? 
It is as simple as that. We have no prob- 
lem. No one has raised a problem. But 
we may have problems if we do not pass 
this amendment. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I am happy to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me say that like the gentleman in 
the well, I, too, support this legislation. 
But, at the same time, I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman for his amend- 
ment, a very important amendment. 

The way I understand it, and I hope 
the gentleman will correct me if I am 
wrong the gentieman’s amendment 
would strike that part of section 203 
which would be really a limitation on 
the use of farm credit to other financial 
institutions. Am I correct on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont has expired. 


(At the request of Mr. Stanton and 
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by unanimous consent, Mr. JEFFORDS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. JEFFORDS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Yes. 

Mr. STANTON. The first logical ques- 
tion a person would ask: Have there been 
any abuses that the gentleman knows of 
at the present time under the present 
system the way it operates? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. As I pointed out, in 
all the hearings that were held around 
this country not one issue was raised with 
respect to access to the discount window. 
There is not one abuse that I know of. 
There has been some concern expressed 
by some that would like to have access 
loosened up. But there is no problem with 
the statute, as I pointed out previously. 

Mr. STANTON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would tell me, I come from a very 
good farm area, but not one that borrows 
too much from the farm credit system. 
However, it is just commonsense that 
what we should do at the present time is 
not put the restrictions or limitations on 
a product which we sincerely hope is 
going to do a great deal toward helping 
our balance-of-payments question. Am I 
wrong on that? 

o 1540 


Mr. JEFFORDS. I think the gentleman 
is not wrong. One of the problems you 
get into with the kind of specific criteria 
which are asked for in section 203 of the 
bill is that our communities are chang- 
ing. The dimensions of communities are 
changing, at least in my State. We have 
a significant agricultural sector but we 
have a lot of other things going on. If you 
put the criteria in section 203 that is 
being discussed here, then, if there is a 
real crisis in agriculture, farmers 
in these changing communities may have 
a limited access to funds in the private 
commercial sector. 

Mr. STANTON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s answers. 

Mr. Chairman, for those reasons I rise 
in strong support of the gentleman's 
amendment and hope sincerely that it 
is adopted. 

Mr. BEDELL. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to engage the author of 
the amendment in colloquy if I could. I 
have just been on the telephone with Mr. 
Wilkinson who is, as the gentleman 
knows, the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In my talk with him I 
asked him several questions. I think 
everybody is trying to do the same thing. 
I believe what we are trying to do is see 
that there are loans available to those 
small banks to lend for agricultural pur- 
poses. That is the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment; is it not? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is correct. 

Mr. BEDELL. Yes. I would point out to 
the gentleman that the quotation that he 
has referred to here in regard to restric- 
tion is not a restriction in any sense of 
the word. What it is is that at this time 
in lending there are no guarantees that 
any bank can borrow from the farm 
credit system, and this legislation says 
that those small banks who meet these 
specific criteria will be authorized to bor- 
row from the farm credit system. With- 
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the bill as it is now, there is 
oF E that any bank can borrow 
from that system. This bill does not in 
any way say that the banks who do not 
meet these criteria cannot borrow; it says 
that those who do meet the criteria are 
guaranteed that they can. It seems to me 
that what the gentleman is trying to do 
is done better by what is in the bill than 
if we do not have this in the bill. Does the 
gentleman have any disagreement with 
that in any way? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Yes, I do. 

Mr. BEDELL. Would the gentleman 
explain it to us, because since we are try- 
ing to do the same thing, I think we 
ought to know how it is we best do it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. First, I would point 
out that the authority to do what Mr. 
Wilkinson desires to do is in the statute 
now. He can do that. There is no problem. 
There is no prohibition against doing 
that. 

Mr. BEDELL. That is right. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. If he desires to open 
up access, he can open up access. 

Mr. BEDELL. But he is not required to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Let me put it this 
way: It would be an affront to the pur- 
poses of the intent of the statute, which 
urges and authorizes him to open the 
discount window, not to do it in some 
form or manner. The question is how 
far you go. 

Mr. BEDELL. All right, but he is not 
required to do anything specifically in 
the present statute. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. That is correct. 

Mr. BEDELL. This bill says he has to 
do it. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. No, it does not. My 
point is that you can use these words in 
this statute which we are proposing in 
this bill to end defending a regulator 
from making things more restrictive 


than anyone would dream of. For 
instance, I could write regulations 
around these criteria which I have indi- 
cated which would make it impossible 
for any bank to lend money for agricul- 
ture, except under the weirdest circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BEDELL. But you can do that 
under present law. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Yes you can, but my 
point is what have you done? Why create 
problems? Why issue new criteria to give 
a defense for what you are doing, and 
why not do it with oversight, or change 
the criteria, if you want to do that? 
Right now, as I see it, we have no prob- 
lem. We have an agency that wants to 
issue regulations to provide for more ac- 
cess. We have oversight in the subcom- 
mittee which says we should issue more 
regulations for access to private com- 
mercial banks. Let them issue the reg- 
ulations. Let us have oversight, but let 
us not put inflexibility in the statute, 
because, then we would have to come 
back and change the statute. If there 
is a requirement for funds in the agricul- 
tural sector, the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration has emergency authority in reg- 
ulations to do all of those things needed 
to provide funds to private commercial 
banks. Why tie their hands? 

Mr. BEDELL. The point is I think we 
ought to tie their hands and tell them 
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they have to make these loans to little 
banks, and that is what we have done in 
this section that the gentleman's amend- 
ment would delete. Maybe the gentleman 
has more confidence in the regulating 
agencies than I do. I think if we want 
the little banks to be able to borrow, we 
had better legislate that they have to be 
able to do so. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I think the issue in this 
is whether we want to give the farm 
credit system unbridled regulatory dis- 
cretion as to what kind of banks, and 
what kind of farmer, and what kind of 
agricultural institution should partici- 
pate through the discount window, or 
whether we in the Congress want to put 
some general peripheral guidelines 
around the kinds of opportunity to par- 
ticipate. As I remember the discussions 
during the committee hearings, we on 
the committee had some concern about 
where the farm credit system was going 
in the regulations, and they were going 
in the area that appeared to us to be 
outside the intent of the Congress in 
terms of the size of the institutions that 
were participating, in terms of the types 
of the institutions that were participat- 
ing, and all this does is to kind of set 
some guidelines. It does not bind the 
farm credit system dramatically, but it 
does limit them to the extent that if 
they provided this opportunity to a bank 
like the Bank of America, obviously I 
think that would violate the guidelines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BEDELL 
was allowed to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BEDELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it in no way restricts them 
from that type of loan any more than 
it would if we deleted this section. What 
it does do is assure them that such loans 
are available on a reasonable basis to 
those small banks. That is all it does. It 
does not tell them they cannot make the 
bigger loans—and I particularly asked 
Mr. Wilkinson that in my telephone con- 
versation just a minute ago, and he con- 
firmed what I understood we had in our 
testimony in the committee, which was 
that this in no way restricts them from 
making any loans that they otherwise 
were willing to make, but it does tell 
them that they have to make these loans 
to the small banks that meet these 
criteria. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I agree with my col- 
league. I did not mean to make the rep- 
resentation that they could not make 
loans to bigger banks. I am just saying 
we have four criteria in this language, 
and one of the criteria is it has limited 
access to national/regional capital mar- 


kets which gives them a great deal of 
discretion. I am not sure the gentleman 


from Vermont (Mr. Jerrorps) and the 
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gentleman from Iowa (Mr. BEDELL) are 
really arguing significantly differently 
on the merits of the issue. 

Mr. BEDELL. We both agree on the 
issue. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I just believe the 
language contained in the bill gives the 
farm credit system more discretion and 
also lets them know that Congress has 
specifically put in statutory form our 
intent. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEDELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MADIGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I have to point out to 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICK- 
MAN) the bill does not give them more 
discretion; it gives them less discretion. 

I would ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. BEDELL) if he would agree with 
this statement. If we were to adopt the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Jerrorps) striking out the 
particular provision that is offensive to 
him, is it not true that the Farm Credit 
Administration next month or 6 months 
from now can by regulation do exactly 
what we propose to have them do in this 
language that the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. JEFFoRDS) wants to strike? 

Mr. BEDELL. They could do that, or 
they might not do that. 

Mr. MADIGAN, But the fact of the 
matter is if they could do it or could not 
do it, they would have leeway then; but 
if we put it in this bill, they do not have 
leeway. So we are not giving them more 
flexibility; we are giving them less flexi- 
bility because they asked for that. If the 
gentleman will allow me to continue— 
and I will be glad to get him additional 
time—because they ask for us to in effect 
give them less flexibility, what they are 
really doing, and I have been contend- 
ing this in private conservations 
throughout the consideration of this bill, 
is asking us to set up a wall behind 
which they are going to hide. They are 
simply going to be able to say to people, 
“gee, we cannot do this because Congress 
restricted us from doing this.” That is 
what is going on here, in the opinion of 
this gentleman from Illinois, and I do 
not think that the Jeffords amendment 
does anything damaging to this bill at 
all, because if they really want to be re- 
strictive in that way, they would still 
have the authority to be restrictive in 
that way regardless of whether or not 
we have adopted this amendment. So I 
do not think we are doing any damage 
to the Farm Credit Administration at all 
if we adopt the amendment. I did not 
think we did when we were in the full 
committee. I voted for the bill without 
the adoption of the amendment, and I 
will do that again here on the floor of the 
House. I am a supporter of the bill, and 
I think the bill is very important, but I 
think the Jeffords amendment puts it 
back to where they were before, making 
them responsible to set up this guideline 
themselves rather than hiding behind 
us as having set it up for them. 


I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. BEDELL. If I could answer the 


gentleman, I hope everybody does un- 
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derstand that the restriction that this 
requires of them is that it requires them 
to make loans to small banks. 
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It in no way tells them they are not 
supposed to make any loans. The only 
thing this does is, it requires them that 
they have to make loans to the banks 
that meet this specific requirement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BEDELL 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BEDELL. If there is anybody who 
questions that statement, I think we 
should get it out, because it is a very 
important issue in regard to this debate. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BEDELL. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. MADIGAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his courtesy in yielding, and I know 
he ds a very sensitive and alert legislator. 
And because he is so sensitive and alert, 
I am sure he is aware of what is going on 
on the floor here today and what is going 
to go on the floor today ad infinitum un- 
less we do something to address this con- 
tinuing objection. I think this continuing 
objection is well addressed and this bill 
would move very expeditiously with the 
adoption of the Jeffords amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
lot of interest to what the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS) had to 
say. I normally agree with him in most 


of the agricultural legislation that we 
have had before our committee. But I 
would like to make this point clear to 
the Members of the body here today: In 


this provision that we are considering 
here today, we are doing something that 
has not been done through the years. 
We are forcing the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to make Possible the lending 
of money to these small institutions that 
they have been overlooking. Only lim- 
ited use has been made of the provi- 
sion that has been in the bill for some 
time, and for that reason there is no 
doubt in my mind, or in the mind of 
any other member of the subcommittee, 
that we must maintain our Position as 
far as this part of the bill is concerned. 
I think that we would be making a mis- 
take indeed if we did not stand with 
the committee as it reported the bill. 

The gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
JEFFORDS) offered a similar amendment 
in the subcommittee. If I remember 
correctly, the vote was 4 “for” and 10 
“against.” 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Vermont if that is not a fact, that 
the amendment that he offered there is 
very similar to this one. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman is correct. Although 
I would say that the support for my 
amendment has grown dramatically 
since that time it was discussed in com- 
mittee. 

I only point out, in response—as has 
been pointed out by the gentleman from 
Iowa—that I think we all have the same 
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goal in mind, but, as pointed out by the 
gentleman from Illinois, the present bill 
may turn right around and hit us from 
the backside because we have words in 
section 203 that can be easily used to 
provide a wall of protection by the FCA 
if they decide to be more restrictive. I 
pointed out one criterion. Let me point 
out another criterion: “It demonstrates 
a continuing need for supplementary 
sources of funds to meet the credit re- 
quirements of agriculture.” 

What does that mean, continuing 
need? You can turn that right around 
and say that you have to demonstrate 
on a continuing basis over 10 years that 
you are short of funds. Thus the effect 
could be just the opposite of what we in- 
tended to do. And then they can say, “All 
we are doing is what Congress told us to 
do.” That is what I am afraid of. We 
all have the same goal in mind. I am 
afraid we are defeating our purposes 
by attempting to do something which 
can be done more by oversight. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tleman will allow me to reclaim my time, 
I would just like to say to the commit- 
tee that I strongly urge my colleagues 
to oppose the amendment that is offered 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Vermont, Mr. Jim Jerrorps, and to sup- 
port the bill as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Vermont (Mr. JEFFORDS). 

The question was taken; and the chair- 
man being in doubt, the committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 14, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title II? If not, the Clerk 
will designate title III. 

Title III reads as follows: 

TITLE I1I—BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 

Sec. 301. Section 3.1 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) “, and participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act”; 

(2) inserting after “System” in the first 
sentence in paragraph (12) “or any insured 
State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act or, 
to the extent necessary to facilitate trans- 
actions which may be financed under sec- 
tion 3.7(b) of this Act, any other financial 
organization, domestic or foreign, as may be 
authorized by its board of directors and ap- 
proved by the Farm Credit Administration”; 

(3) amending paragraph (13) by: 

(a) inserting immediately after “(13)” the 
designation “(A)”; 

(b) inserting after subparagraph (A) the 
following new subparagraphs (B) and (C): 

“(B) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, buy from and sell to Farm 
Credit System institutions interests in loans 
and in other financial assistance extended 
and nonvoting stock. 

“(C) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm Cred- 
it Administration, and solely for the pur- 
poses of obtaining credit information and 
other services needed to facilitate transac- 
tions which may be financed under section 
3.7(b) of this Act, invest in ownership in- 
terests in foreign business entities that are 
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principally engaged in providing credit in- 
formation to and performing such servicing 
functions for their members in connection 
hog the members’ international activities.”; 
an 

(4) adding new paragraphs (18) and (19) 
as follows; 

“(18) As may be authorized by the board 
of directors and approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, maintain credit bal- 
ances and pay or receive fees or interest 
thereon, for the purpose of assisting in the 
transfer of funds to or from parties to trans- 
actions that may be financed under section 
3.7(b) of this Act: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein shall authorize the banks for 
cooperatives to engage in the business of ac- 
cepting domestic deposits. 

“(19) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, agree with other Farm Cred- 
it System institutions to share loan or other 
losses, whether to protect against capital im- 
pairment or for any other purpose.”. 

Sec. 302. Section 3.3 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (f) as follows: 

“(f) Participation certificates may be is- 
sued to parties to whom voting stock may 
not be issued.”. 

Sec. 303. Section 3.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out the first three sentences 
and inserting in lieu thereof three new sen- 
tences as follows: “Any nonvoting stock held 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration shall be retired to the extent re- 
quired by section 4.0(b) of this Act before 
any other outstanding voting or nonvoting 
stock or participation certificates shall be 
retired except as may be otherwise author- 
ized by the Farm Credit Administration. 
When those requirements have been satis- 
fied, nonvoting investment stock and partic- 
ipation certificates may be called for retire- 
ment at par. With the approval of the issu- 
ing bank, the holder may elect not to have 
the called stock or participation certificates 
retired in response to a call, reserving the 
right to have such stock or participation cer- 
tificates included in the next call for retire- 
ment.”"; and 

(2) striking out in the fourth sentence 
“fair book value not exceeding”. 

Sec, 304. Section 3.7 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) adding the designation “(a)” before 
the text, and inserting before “collateral 
custody” in the first sentence, “currency ex- 
change necessary to service individual trans- 
actions that may be financed under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section,”, and inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the third sen- 
tence “and may make or participate in loans 
or commitments and extend other technical 
and financial assistance to other domestic 
parties for the acquisition of equipment and 
facilities to be leased to such stockholders 
for use in their operations in the United 
States”; and 

(2) adding new subsections (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) as follows: 

“(b) A bank for cooperatives is authorized 
to make or participate in loans and commit- 
ments to, and to extend other technical and 
financial assistance to (1) a domestic or for- 
eign party with respect to its transactions 
with an association that is a voting stock- 
holder of the bank for the export or import 
of agricultural commodities, farm supplies, 
or acquatic products through purchases, 
sales or exchanges, and (2) a domestic or 
foreign party in which such an association 
has at least the minimum ownership inter- 
est approved under regulations of the Farm 
Credit Administration for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the association's export or import 
operations of the type described in clause 
(1) of this subsection: Provided, That a 
bank for cooperatives determines, under reg- 
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ulations of the Farm Credit Administration, 
that the voting stockholder will benefit sub- 
stantially as a result of such loan, commit- 
ment, or assistance. 

“(c) Loans, commitments, and assistance 
authorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be extended in accordance with poli- 
cies adopted by the board of directors of the 
bank under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“(d) The regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration implementing subsection (b) 
of this section and the other provisions of 
this title relating to the authority under 
subsection (b) of this section may not con- 
fer upon the banks for cooperatives powers 
and authorities greater than those specified 
in this title. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall, during the formulation of such 
regulations, closely consult on a continuing 
basis with the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to ensure that such 
regulations conform to national banking 
policies, objectives, and limitations. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the banks for cooperatives shall 
not make or participate in loans or commit- 
ments for the purpose of financing specula- 
tive futures transactions by eligible borrow- 
ers in foreign currencies.”. 

Sec. 305. Section 3.8 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 fs amended by— 

(1) in the first paragraph striking out the 
second comma and inserting “or aquatic” 
before “business”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (c) “or farm 
business services” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “farm or aquatic business services, or 
services to eligible cooperatives” and 

(3) amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) A percentage of the voting control of 
the association not less than 80 per centum 
(60 per centum (1) in the case of rural elec- 
tric, telephone, public utility, and service 
cooperatives; (2) in the case of local farm 
supply cooperatives that have historically 
served needs of the community that would 
not adequately be served by other suppliers 
and have experienced a reduction in the per- 
centage of farmer membership due to 
changed circumstances beyond their control 
such as, but not limited to, urbanization of 
the community; and (3) in the case of local 
farm supply cooperatives that provide or will 
provide needed services to a community and 
that are or will be in competition with a co- 
operative specified in paragraph (2)) or, 
with respect to any type of association or 
cooperative, such higher percentage as es- 
tablished by the district board, is held by 
farmers, producers or harvesters of aquatic 
products, or eligible cooperative associations 
as defined herein;". 

Sec. 306. Section 3.9(a) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in Meu thereof 
& new sentence as follows: “Each borrower 
entitled to hold voting stock shall, at the 
time a loan is made by a bank for coopera- 
tives, own at least one share of voting stock 
and shall be required by the bank with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration 
to invest in additional voting stock or non- 
voting investment stock at that time, or 
from time to time, as the lending bank may 
determine, but the requirement for invest- 
ment in stock at the time the loan is closed 
shall not exceed gn amount equal to 10 per 
centum of the face amount of the loan.”. 

Sec. 307. Section 3.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) “as provided in 
section 4.17 of this Act”, and 

(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
Subsection (d) “book” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “market” and adding a new sentence 
as follows: “In no event shall the bank’s 
equities be retired or canceled if the retire- 
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ment or cancellation would adversely affect 
the bank’s capital structure, as determined 
by the Farm Credit Administration.”. 

Sec. 308. Section 3.11 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the second sentence of 
subsection (b) “of less than 25 per centum” 
and “of not to exceed such per centum of 
net savings”; and 

(2) striking out the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “The net savings 
of each district bank for cooperatives, after 
the earnings for the fiscal year have been 
applied in accordance with subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section, whichever is appli- 
cable, shall be paid in stock, participation 
certificates, or cash, or in any of them, as 
determined by its board, as patronage re- 
funds to borrowers to whom such refunds 
are payable who are borrowers of the fiscal 
year for which such patronage refunds are 
distributed.”’. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title ITI? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. HECKLER 


Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. HECKLER: 
Page 18, beginning on line 14, strike out “or” 
and all that follows through “Administra- 
tion” on line 18. 

Page 18, line 24, strike out “subparagraphs 
(B) and (C):” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraph (B):”. 

Page 19, strike out line 5 and all that 
follows through line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof “stock,; and”. 

Page 19, line 15, strike out “paragraphs 
(18) and (19)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (18)”. 

Page 19, strike out line 17 and all that 
follows through line 24. 

Page 20, line 1, strike out “(19)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(18)”. 

Page 21, strike out line 7 and all that fol- 
lows through line 1 on page 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(1) striking out “The” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(a) The”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection 
follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, 

Page 34, strike out line 24 and insert in 
lieu thereof “subsection (b):". 

Page 35, strike out line 22 and all that 
follows through line 18 on page 37 and insert 
in lieu thereof “the thirty-day period.”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts that part of her amendment goes 
oe title III, the pending title of the 


(b) as 


Mrs, HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that part of the amendment 
goes beyond title III, it be considered at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that this issue of adequate credit 
for farmers is legitimately addressed by 
many sections of this bill, and it is a 
subject that has my strong support and 
my sympathy. 

The question in the area in which I 
propose the amendment for deletion re- 
lates not to farmer credit. The issue is 
not farmer credit for export financing. 
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There is no question but there has been 
sufficient credit to export our agricul- 
tural commodities. Credit has never been 
denied. We have continued to maximize 
and capitalize on every available credit 
opportunity. 

The real issue in title III and the other 
sections affected by this new grant of 
power to the FCS is the question of the 
export financing capacity which it en- 
visions and which it encompasses. 
Under this bill, and especially under title 
III, the farm credit system would have 
authority to finance nonagricultural 
pursuits without strong outside supervi- 
sion. It would not subject their financing 
arrangements to the same rules of the 
game which are those which must be 
observed by the private banking sector. 
This would mean that the money would 
be available without any holds barred, 
and the financing could go so far as to 
finance the cotton export, and the fi- 
nancing of a designer blue-jean factory 
is conceivable but a far-fetched, perhaps, 
example. This is directly available under 
the powers of the bill because the lan- 
guage of the financing provisions of this 
bill is so broad that the interpretation 
is simply without limitation whatsoever. 

The bill itself in this provision will not 
enhance credit capability for American 
farmers. Therefore, it is not needed as a 
part of the bill itself. And, in fact, when 
the Agriculture Committee considered 
the bill, I do not believe sufficient con- 
sideration was given to the impact on 
monetary policy which this particular 
section would include and involve. It has 
not considered the impact on the capital 
market on consumer prices or inflation. 


Presently the farm credit system has 
$5.2 billion in agricultural debt outstand- 
ing. This could be increased incredibly 
with the addition of an unlimited ability 
to finance export businesses. 

O 1600 

No estimates have been made of how 
many billions would be switched from 
the housing industry, from State and lo- 
cal government projects, and from the 
rest of the Federal bond market. Be- 
cause this impact could be so great across 
the board, it would fly in the face of the 
regulatory reform we have placed upon 
all other credit-granting institutions, all 
of the banks under the Federal Reserve 
System. I do not feel that creating pref- 
erential treatment for the farm credit 
system and banks for cooperatives is jus- 
tified. 

Certainly, if we have a standard on ex- 
port financing, it should be the same 
standards for the farm credit system as 
for export financing under our commer- 
cial banks. On the whole, it seems to me 
that there are no circumstances which 
exist which would justify this radical 
expansion of international financing 
powers by the banks for cooperatives un- 
der the farm credit system, and conse- 
cuently I believe that, given the record 
of the private sector and the potential 
impact that could be very negative on the 
needs of the agricultural community it- 
self, the impact on the consumer, and 
the impact on inflation, I believe that 
the authority sought in H.R. 7548 is un- 
necessary and is a discriminatory reach 
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into international banking that is not 
warranted. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
agree with the gentlewoman because I 
think this would enhance the ability to 
sell farm commodities abroad, and help 
our balance of payments. The gentle- 
woman keeps talking about the negative 
impact on the agricultural community. I 
cannot for the life of me find out what 
the negative impact would be for a grain 
farmer, for a livestock producer, if these 
provisions stay within the bill, It would 
seem that the impact would be astro- 
nomically positive because they would 
have an additional way to get their prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I might say that the 
negative impact comes in the inevitable 
dilution of funding that would be avail- 
able to the actual agricultural producer. 
Under the current language of the bill, 
which provides for the funding for the 
export or import of agricultural com- 
modities, the process of refining the com- 
modity such as taking the cotton from a 
cotton mill and refining it into blue 
jeans, would also make the refiner, the 
blue jean manufacturer, the exporter, 
the middleman, and so forth, and indeed 
foreign corporations, eligible for financ- 
ing. That is not serving the American 
farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. Green and by 
unanimous consent, Mrs. HECKLER was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentlewoman for raising 
this issue both now and in the general 
debate, because I think it is a most im- 
portant one. I should point out to the 
committee that the gentlewoman, in ad- 
dition to her present service on the Agri- 
culture Committee, has in the past served 
on the Banking Committee, so that she 
knows whereof she speaks on banking 
matters as well as agricultural matters. 

I would simply like to make the point 
that we have had to learn very painfully 
in this Congress that credit is not infi- 
nite, and when you have borrowing as- 
sisted by law for one purpose, you are in 
essence crowding the market in terms of 
borrowing for other purposes. I think 
that the language in the bill which the 
gentlewoman proposes to delete by her 
amendment may be a very radical 
change, or potentially a very radical 
change in credit arrangements in this 
country. 

As a member myself of the Banking 
Committee, I am very concerned that 
our committee has not had an oppor- 
tunity to hold hearings on this legisla- 
tion and what the impacts would be on 
the Nation’s banking system. I would 
simply urge my colleagues to vote for 
the gentlewoman’s amendment at this 
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time so that this matter can be explored 
not only in terms of the very real issues 
which the gentlewoman raises as to its 
impact on agriculture, but indeed in 
terms of the impact on our credit mar- 
kets as a whole. 

If that further exploration should 
show that that impact would not be sig- 
nificant, then perhaps we could return 
to this next year, but I feel that the 
gentlewoman is raising a very important 
issue, and I would urge the House to 
exercise some caution and vote for the 
gentlewoman’s amendment. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his kind re- 
marks. I would like to say that I share 
his sentiments. I would not be opposed 
to the consideration of the grant export 
authority which was fully debated, and 
fully analyzed by not only the Agricul- 
ture Committee but the Banking Com- 
mittee as well. Iam concerned about the 
crowding out of the markets for the 
funding of other projects. I am con- 
cerned about the impact for the agri- 
cultural producer, who is not necessarily 
the main beneficiary here. I am con- 
cerned about setting up two different 
systems, one which regulates all the 
other export financing companies and 
banks and private sector financing, and 
the other that deals with the export 
financing for the agricultural sector. 

I think we are giving an unparalleled 
commitment of authority to the farm 
credit system under this bill. It is dan- 
gerous; it is unwarranted; it is unneces- 
sary, and it could lead to very serious 
repercussions for the consumer, for the 
American taxpayer, and for the pro- 
ducer. 

But, I personally would not be op- 
posed to it if, after the thorough investi- 
gation by the Banking Committee, it was 
considered to be within the limitations 
of good policy; and second, if the 
limitations on borrowing and financing 
would be imposed as well on the farm 
credit system as they are on the other 
financing institutions. I think one sys- 
tem should apply. 

Mr. HINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. HINSON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. I am one 
of the sponsors of this original legisla- 
tion, and I think she has an excellent 
amendment. This bill, as presently writ- 
ten, grants very broad new powers to 
banks for cooperatives which I feel 
would put them in an unfair competi- 
tive position with an unfair advantage 
over commercial banks. 

I commend the gentlewoman for the 
quality of her amendment, and urge all 
Members to support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

As a cosponsor of the original Farm 
Credit Act amendments, I am anxious 
to insure that the farm credit system 
be allowed to keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs of farmers, ranchers, and 
their cooperatives. Yet I am equally 
committed to insure that any expansion 
of powers granted by today’s legislation 
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would not be at the expense of other 
financial institutions. If enacted, H.R. 
7548 would grant to the banks for co- 
operatives, and other entities in the sys- 
tem, broad new powers, both domes- 
tically and internationally. Many of the 
activities which would be permitted are 
prohibited to commercial banks and the 
thrifts because of our longstanding pol- 
icies of separating banking and com- 
merce. 

Mrs. HECKLER’s amendment addresses 
that portion of the bill which creates 
a special export system for the exclusive 
use of farm cooperatives, which I fear 
will grant unfair and unnecessary ad- 
vantages to the cooperative sector over 
private industry. The export financing 
authority sought in title III of H.R. 7548 
would allow a bank cooperative to make 
its financial services available to a for- 
eign or domestic party with respect to 
its transactions with a cooperative for 
the export or import of agricultural 
commodities, farm supplies, or aquatic 
products. This provision permits a sig- 
nificant departure from traditional bank 
for cooperatives financing in that it 
authorizes the financing by the banks 
of parties that are not cooperatives. 
Thus, a system created by the Govern- 
ment and having Government-author- 
ized advantages in order to serve 
farmers and ranchers, will be offering 
general financial services to a wide 
range of customers not currently ineli- 
gible for the special treatment offered 
by the cooperative farm credit system. 

Banks subject to Federal Reserve 
supervision are limited in the amount of 
credit exposure they can incur in certain 
countries. No such restrictions are placed 
on the banks for cooperatives, thus al- 
lowing cooperatives the potential ad- 
vantage of captive markets. 

I continue to endorse all of the tradi- 
tional methods of making credit avail- 
able to agriclultural producers, and I 
recognize the need for improvement. 
Likewise, I feel that Congress should pro- 
mote exports, but export credit must be 
available to the entire U.S, export com- 
munity and not be the exclusive province 
of a particular segment of the farm 
economy which already enjoys signifi- 
cant advantages over the private sector. 

To finance export sales, cooperatives 
have access to private sector banking fa- 
cilities, Consumer Credit Corporation, 
and Export-Import Bank guarantee pro- 
grams. The private banking community 
and the farm credit system have an 
outstanding record of administering to 
the important needs of this most pro- 
ductive segment of our economy—the 
American farmer. Given both the ex- 
cellent record of the private banking 
sector and the potential of an expanded 
CCC credit program, I feel that the ex- 
port financing authority provided in 
H.R. 7548 is unnecessary and discrimina- 
tory and should be stricken from the bill. 

Because of the competing advantages 
in H.R. 7548 and the impact of farm 
credit activities respecting the flows of 
credit to agriculture and the rural com- 
munities, I would prefer that further 
consideration of this measure be given 
by the appropriate committees of the 
House, including Agriculture and Bank- 
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ing. I believe there is a need to consider 
the impact of this change in export fi- 
nancing to determine whether this au- 
thority is needed to give farmer coopera- 
tives additional sales capabilities in 
international markets. 

I fully support Mrs. HECKLER’s amend- 
ment to strike that section dealing with 
the wide-ranging international banking 
activities of the banks for cooperatives, 
and I urge your vote in its favor. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentlewoman yielding to 
me. 

As the gentlewoman knows, having 
served on the Banking Committee as she 
did for so many years, there are many 
small banks around the country that 
really get into much of this kind of thing. 
My understanding is that they are con- 
cerned about this, as the gentlewoman 
has stated, unwarranted expansion and 
unnecessary expansion of power, that 
many of them already handle this kind 
of thing. 

Can the gentlewoman tell us, is there 
a great effort here by the small banks; 
do they want this, or is there a genuine 
concern on their part that it is not need- 
ed by the banks for cooperatives? 

Mrs. HECKLER. It is my perception 
that there has been no great demand by 
the banking community, although the 
independent bankers do support the bill 
as it is written. The American Banking 
Association does not. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. How about the in- 
dependent bankers? 

Mrs. HECKLER. The independent 
bankers are in support of the bill in its 
current form. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Are they in support 
of this particular provision? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am not aware of 
their opposition to this particular 
provision. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. STANTON and 
by unanimous consent, Mrs. HECKLER was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STANTON. In answer to the last 
question, I would presume that they 
probably are supportive, but whether 
they are or not really is immaterial be- 
cause what the gentlewoman is talking 
about here is international fund trans- 
actions, and what we are just talking 
about here is part of the larger financial 
institutions. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Exactly. 

Mr. STANTON. Far more important 
than that, I say to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, is that it would be getting into, 
without the gentlewoman’s amendment, 
the dangerous field of tremendous ex- 
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pansion of power for the farm credit co- 
operatives into the international lending 
field. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Is that part of their 
original charter, to be in that field? 

Mr. STANTON. It is not only not part 
of their original authority, it is not even 
the authority we in the Banking Com- 
mittee have given to anybody else. 

Let me point out that at the moment— 
the gentleman is familiar with the Ex- 
port Trading Act—a lot of the big banks 
in California want this. A lot of other 
institutions want it. Our theory in the 
committee has always been to allow the 
banks to get into this field of commerce 
and trade at the same time. This is very 
similar to the problem we are getting 
into here. At the same time, it is very 
highly competitive. Let me quote some- 
thing that I picked out of a committee 
report: 

It permits a significant departure from 
traditional banks in cooperative financing 
in that it authorizes financing for banks 
or cooperative financing for parties that are 
not cooperatives. 


I say to the gentlewoman, if we do not 
take a look at this and maybe in con- 
junction with the Banking Committee 
come up with some language that would 
be fair to everybody, I think and I would 
hope that the House here today would 
support the gentlewoman’s amendment. 
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It is regrettable that our committee 
has not had a chance to take a look at 
this. I say that because down the road I 
see great troubles between the farm 
credit system and the financial institu- 
tions of our country. ‘They have gotten 
themselves involved, I believe, unneces- 
sarily so in this legislation, in logger- 
heads that should not be there. 

Second, this could be only to one detri- 
ment, and that is to the detriment of our 
farmers, They are going to be the losers 
in the long run. 

So I strongly support the gentle- 
woman's amendment. With this amend- 
ment or without this amendment, I 
strongly support the legislation, but I 
would sincerely hope that the gentle- 
woman’s amendment would be adopted. 
It is in the best interests of the farmers 
and everyone in this country. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his comment. 

Would the gentleman not agree with 
me that this is setting up a two-tiered 
system of regulation, and that in one 
sense the export financing regulations 
are fairly extensive and complex and 
deal with all the commercial financing 
for virtually all of the products, but 
under this bill, we would set up a prefer- 
ential system for agriculturally related, 
although not directly agricultural, prod- 
ucts in the agricultural financing system 
under the Farm Credit Act? Is that a 
two-tiered system? 

Mr. STANTON. It is really a signi- 
ficant departure from the historic con- 
cept of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Roussetor, and by 
unanimous consent, Mrs. HECKLER was 
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allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may make this comment to the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, I 
understand his judgment is that this 
portion of the bill, which I know he does 
support—lI refer to the whole bill except 
for this part—does take the original 
charter of this institution far beyond its 
original intent? 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts will 
yield, yes, the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I just do not think 
we need to create more financial insti- 
tuitions beyond what they are supposed 
to do. That makes a lot of sense to me. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and rise in 
support of the position of the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

I think the language in the bill in its 
present form is premature. There are all 
kinds of questions of taxation and re- 
serve requirements that have not been 
addressed, There are many complicated 
considerations that ought to be dealt 
with. It seems to me also that this is a 
subject that ought to be considered by 
the full Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, with testimony being 
taken. 

I, therefore, believe the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) has 
made a significant contribution, and I do 
support her amendment. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize this is a complicated area in the 
financing of exports. It is a new area and 
one that this committee has to get into, 
even though there may be some issue 
about the feelings of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
being slighted because it does not have 
the jurisdiction. 

I have a letter dated September 16, 
1980, from the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, Mr. Henry Reuss, in which he says 
that a request for jurisdiction for the 
Farm Credit Administration's lending 
authority lies exclusively under the ju- 
risdiction of the Agriculture Committee 
under the rules of the House. 

Obviously what we have here certainly 
is an expansion of farm credit authority 
over what it was 30 or 40 years ago, but 
we also have an enormous change in the 
farm economy of the world. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, I would like to reclaim my time 
since it is about to expire. 
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I would like to point out that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY) also 
sent a message to the Committee on 
Rules in support of my amendment and 
in opposition to the position taken by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban 


Affairs. 
I am interested not in the turf or pro- 


tecting the jurisdictional turf of one com- 
arr over another; I am interested in 
protecting the American consumer and 
having a fair system of international 
financing for agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural products and having a thought- 
ful consideration of this issue by the 
ongress. 

3 I believe that this is a radical] depar- 
ture from the purpose of the Farm Credit 
Act and flies in the face of regulatory de- 
posit reform which we in this Congress 
passed in the last session of Congress. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
supporter of the banks for cooperatives 
concept, as the gentlewoman knows, and 
I was one of the original sponsors of the 
National Consumer Cooperative Bank. 
We did get into the whole area of that 
subject in the debate on that bill. 

However, I do feel this is expanding the 
jurisdiction of the banks for coopera- 
tives for export trade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HeEcKLER) has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Stanton, and by 
unanimous consent, Mrs. HECKLER was 


allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tlewoman will yield further, I would 


think that, although originally the 
chairman of the full Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 
whose judgment I certainly respect, 
might have approved this procedure as 
being in the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the amendment ex- 
panded the concept in this area. So per- 
haps the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs ought to take 
a look at it. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished ranking minority 
member. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one conclusion we could draw this af- 
ternoon, and that is that I do not think 
anyone could disagree that there is a 
growing difference and a dangerous dif- 
ference for our farmers in the attitude 
toward this particular amendment be- 
tween the farm credit system and fi- 
nancing institutions in our country. 

For that reason alone, I believe we 
should adopt the gentleman's amend- 
ment and take a slow look at it. The rest 
of the bill is excellent legislation, and I 
think we should go on with the legisla- 
tion. I hope the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment is supported. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
STANTON). 
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I would like to say that I, too, support 
the banks for cooperatives. I support the 
concept very strongly, but I think this 
title and the amendment points out what 
I consider to be a serious and radical de- 
parture from sound financing policies 
which could have ramifications across 
the board for financial markets and for 
the consumers and indeed for the 
farmers. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for the 
amendment, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my opposition to the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER). 

If this bill contains any major fea- 
ture, it is the feature that provides 
credit for export-import transactions. If 
this amendment is accepted, it would 
gut the legislation in terms of what it is 
primarily designed to do. Those Mem- 
bers who oppose providing this kind of 
credit in terms of international trans- 
actions ought to vote against the bill, 
but certainly I think the membership 
ought to have the opportunity to vote 
up or down on the entire legislation, as 
opposed to an amendment which liter- 
ally does away with the primary purpose 
of the legislation. 

It is very important to recognize that 
America’s farmers and fishermen, along 
with their cooperatives, are beginning to 
extend themselves into more export- 
import transactions. As a matter of fact, 
for wheat producers alone, over one-half 
of that commodity crop is exported. It is 
estimated that the exports in 1980 will 
total at least $40 billion, which is an 
all time record level. 

There is no question that if our farm 
people who are involved in agriculture 
are going to do anything with their 
products, they will simply have to engage 
in trade. In terms of our own trade bal- 
ance, it is very essential that we allow 
our farmers‘and fishermen to reach out 
into those markets; to be able to have 
the banking institutions and the farm 
credit banks be cooperative in extend- 
ing that opportunity to farmers. 

The positive effect of this is going to 
be to help our balance of payments. It 
is positive in terms of reaching out and 
providing new markets for the products 
that are developed. That is the purpose 
here. 

Obviously, the banks for cooperatives 
did not extend into that area. Very 
frankly, I shared some of the concerns 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. HECKLER) in terms of how much 
authority we were going to give the 
banks for cooperatives in the interna- 
tional markets. The bill that was orig- 
inally drafted and presented to the 
committee was far broader than this. 
It was much broader. 

There were many of us on the com- 
mittee who felt that we ought to re- 
strict the authority of the banks for 
cooperatives in terms of their extension 
of credits to import-export transactions 
alone, and through an amendment that 
I offered in the committee we in fact 
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provided that kind of tight control on 
those transactions. 


The amendment that I offered and 
which was accepted in the committee re- 
stricts the expanded authority of the 
banks for cooperatives to deposit their 
funds in foreign and domestic financial 
institutions to those deposits that are 
necessary to facilitate export-import 
transactions. It eliminated provisions 
specifying certain additional investment 
opportunities for the banks. It narrowed 
the authority of the banks to acquire 
ownership interest in business entities. 
It limited the authority of the banks 
to maintain credit balances to export- 
import transactions authorized else- 
where in the title. 


It limited the exchange services again 
to export-import transactions. It limited 
the bank financing of non-cooperative 
policies again to export-import transac- 
tions, and it did a number of other 
things. 


In addition to that, we require that the 
Farm Credit Administration consult 
closely and on a continuing basis with 
the Federal Reserve in developing regu- 
lations to implement these new authori- 
ties and indeed, if there was a conflict be- 
tween the Federal Reserve and what the 
credit banks were talking about, they 
had to come to the Congress and the 
Congress held the veto power. So we 
have a veto power, in effect a legislative 
veto, in terms of these additional regu- 
lations. 
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Thus, the result is that we have a 
legislative veto in terms of all regula- 
tions to be proposed by the farm credit 
system. There are restrictions that limit 
these authorities to export-import trans- 
actions alone. We are not giving farm 
credit banks an open checkbook in terms 
of our foreign regulations. Banks have 
far more authority in those areas. How- 
ever, we are expanding the authority of 
the farm credit system to provide some 
additional assistance to farm coopera- 
tives so we can expand those markets. 
That is basically what this bill does. It 
has the proper restriction. We feel it 
does provide the proper limitation and 
yet it has the important ingredient of 
providing additional funds for farmers 
to expand their markets abroad. 


Mr. BARNARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to reemphasize what 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PANETTA) says. The gentle- 
man offered amendments in the com- 
mittee which significantly tightened the 
operations under the bill so it does limit 
cooperative export financing. However, I 
would like to make another point. That 
is in the era where export financing of 
agricultural commodities may be the only 
thing that is going to save our dollars 
overseas, this reflects the first flexible 
creative approach to sell large quantities 
of grain and agricultural commodities 
overseas since I have been here in the 
House and I think it does refiect a com- 
bination of tight controls as well as a new 
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avenue to sell our agricultural products 
overseas. 

I might make a third point. I agree 
with some of the things the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has said. I am a bit 
worried about the growth of the farm 
credit situation so I will be offering a 
sunset amendment when we come to the 
end of the bill that will sunset the opera- 
tion of the export financing as well as 
the OFI discount window so that we can 
provide some reasonable congressional 
assurance that we will review these 
things in the years to come. 

Mr. PANETTA. Let me say it is equal- 
ly important to understand what this 
bill does not do. The bill does not au- 
thorize the banks of cooperatives to 
finance international transactions of the 
private export trade. It does not do that. 
It does not authorize the banks to finance 
manufacturing of processing operations 
of foreign firms. It is limited in its ap- 
plication to the export or import trans- 
action of cooperatives, which means that 
we are tightening the focus solely to im- 
port-export transactions that involve 
those goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


(At the request of Mr. Barnarp and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 


Mr. BARNARD. In tightening up the 
operation of the banks for cooperatives, 
you are not saying we will be operating 
within the province of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Mr. PANETTA. That is correct. 

Mr. BARNARD. Are there any regula- 
tory agencies at all that would come into 
Play? The reason I ask this question is, 
international financing seems to me to be 
& very, very exacting business today. It 
takes a lot of expertise. This is a brand- 
new field of endeavor that the banks for 
cooperatives will be getting into. What 
safeguards do we have that they are go- 
ing to be operating in good lending prac- 
tices. I mean there are no regulators to 
control this. 


Mr. PANETTA. What we have pro- 
vided and required in this legislation is 
that the Farm Credit Administration 
consult closely and on a continuing basis 
with the Federal Reserve. Initially, their 
first proposal was that they would simply 
consult with the Federal Reserve, but re- 
gardless of the position of the Federal 
Reserve, they would still go on their own 
course as determined by their own board. 


What I have included in my amend- 
ment, which is incorporated in the bill, 
is that if there are any disagreements 
where the Federal Reserve says, “No, you 
are going out of bounds,” then those dif- 
ferences must come here to the Congress 
and the Congress must have the oppor- 
tunity, through its veto power over those 
regulations, to pass judgment on that 
and determine, in fact, whether the 
credit banks are to be given this addi- 
tional authority. So there are two checks. 
The first is that they are required to con- 
sult with the Federal Reserve. The sec- 
ond is, if there is any conflict that can- 
not be resolved between the Federal Re- 
serve and the Credit Bank, it is to be 
resolved by the Congress, 
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Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARNARD. Is there a periodic re- 
porting in this or is it just going to be as 
they see fit to go before the Federal 
Reserve? 

Mr. PANETTA. The bill does require 
reporting on a continuing basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. ENGLISH and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I will be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think it should be 
pointed out that back in the 1930’s when 
we set up the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the reason it was not made a part 
of the Federal Reserve was the recogni- 
tion that agricultural lending and its 
needs were different than the lending 
needs for the rest of the country and it 
needed to be independent and that was 
a very basic decision that we have oper- 
ated under for nearly half a century now. 

I think all we are doing with this piece 
of legislation is carrying through. 

Certainly the expertise of the Federal 
Reserve System needs to be recognized 
and they need to be consulted. I think 
the gentleman from California with his 
amendment in the committee certainly 
dealt with that problem and has done 
it very well but I think it would be a very 
serious mistake to bring the Farm Credit 
Administration under the Federal Re- 
serve and expect it to be dealt with in 
the same manner. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to say that I think while 
the gentleman’s amendments were of 
value and improve the bill they still left 
a vast expanse of nonregulation in 
which I think the comments of the prior 
speaker are extremely relevant. The 
Farm Credit Administration was set up 
to finance the farm purchases and the 
need of the farmer for production 
purposes. 

Now, we are going into exporting 
finance where the needs for export are 
not very different from the export fi- 
nancing needs of other commodities and 
of other business interests in America. 
Therefore, the farm export financing 
should not be on a different basis. It is 
one thing to have consultation with the 
Federal Reserve, for which this bill does 
provide, but all of the other interna- 
tional financing is not done in consul- 
tation but under the mandate of the 
Federal Reserve. 

We do not know what the loans 
would be, what the guidelines would be, 
what the maximum loans would be, 
what the time limitations for repayment 
would be and, in effect, there is no com- 
parison, I would say to the gentleman 
between the two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
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gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mr. BEDELL and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. If I may respond to 
the gentlewoman, I recognize this, we 
are giving additional powers. There is 
no question about that. No one should 
make any mistake about that. We are 
giving additional powers to the Credit 
Bank. The question is how do we control 
those additional powers, recognizing 
that assistance to farmers is no longer 
just a question of the ability to grow. a 
crop, it is also the ability to market that 
crop abroad. That is the reality with 
which we are dealing. If farmers are go- 
ing to make it in this country, they are 
going to make it largely on their ability 
to sell goods abroad. That is a whole new 
marketplace in which we should be ac- 
tively involved. That is why we believe 
we need to provide these additional au- 
thorities. 

We also believe we can provide the 
necesary checks. Legislative veto is one 
of those checks. Whatever regulations, 
whatever rules they develop to imple- 
ment these powers will have come here 
to the Congress for our review. It is at 
that point that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and the Committee on Agriculture 
will be able to say yes or no, that the 
authorities provided in these regulations 
do meet these concerns. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. BEDELL. I think the point has 
been made, and accurately so, that 
when the original farm credit system 
was set up, it was set up to help farm- 
ers. This is an expansion. I would hope 
we would recognize the needs of farm- 
ers change as time goes on. Certainly 
the need for us to export our products 
today, compared to what it was when 
the farm credit system was first set up, 
is significantly different. Certainly there 
is a need for us to adjust to what are 
the needs of the farmers. 

I am disturbed over the argument 
made here today that this is a dissery- 
ice to the farmers for us to do this. This 
passed the Committee on Agriculture by 
a vote of 46 to 0. I think that is an 
indication that those of us who represent 
farmers believe that our farmers feel 
that it is important for us to build our 
exports and that financing should be 
used for that purpose as well as for the 
other lending that is needed therein. 


Mr. Chairman, I see the need for the 
Banking Committee in many of these 
areas but I would hope that we would 
feel that the Committee on Agriculture 
would be the committee of the Congress 
that could best recognize what are the 
major needs of our agriculture com- 
munity. If we even go beyond that, it 
has already been pointed out the tre- 
mendous need we have for agricultural 
exports for our balance of payments. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding. _ 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to rise 
in opposition to amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

I am a member of the President’s Ex- 
port Council which has just completed its 
consideration and made recommenda- 
tions to the White House for imple- 
mentation next year. One of the many 
areas of most concern was the inad- 
equacy of credit provided for agricultural 
products. Speaking with personal knowl- 
edge of the difficulty farmers have in 
northeast Arkansas, in southeastern 
Missouri and in western Tennessee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. ALEXANDER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, 
speaking from personal knowledge in 
that region, I am one of the organizers 
of a nonprofit trade center which exists 
for the purpose of assisting farmers and 
small manufacturers to enter into agree- 
ments with foreign buyers to buy their 
products, to market their products. 
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Banking services are one of those needs 
that we have the most need for. I expect 
that is true in most nonmetropolitan 
areas. Now, they do not have any prob- 
lem in the Northeast where you have the 
big banks. I doubt if they have problems 
in the St. Louis region, in the Memphis 
region, maybe even in the Chicago 
region, where they have done these prac- 
tices for years and years. But direct ex- 
porting is a new enterprise for farmers 
small- and medium-sized range. 

We need this bill in order to expand 
our exports. Increased exports is one of 
the essential ways that our country has 
of offseting a devastating negative trade 
balance which, for the last several years 
has reached heights of about $30 billion. 

I urge my colleagues who represent 
farming communities and developing 
areas to vigorously oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
PANETTA) has expired. 

(At the request of Mrs. HECKLER and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PANETTA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to comment on the gentle- 
man’s comment on my earlier statement 
on the expansion of authority and the 
question of whether or not something 
beyond the agricultural community 
would be the beneficiary of financing 
under this new breadth of export financ- 
ing authority given to the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

I would say that the gentleman, I am 
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sure, would agree with me that the bill 
does not define the export or import of 
agricultural commodities and that since 
the farm credit system itself would be in 
the position of judge and jury on the in- 
terpretation of the powers, it would not 
be out of order for them to interpret 
those powers quite broadly. Under a 
broad interpretation of the powers, it is 
quite possible that any domestic middle- 
man engaged in the export process who 
transacts business with an agricultural 
cooperative becomes eligible to borrow 
from a bank for cooperatives for the ex- 
port financing, and it is the export mid- 
dieman and ultimately potentially the 
jean manufacturer whose sales would be 
equally eligible for financing under this 
power. This kind of a broad expansion of 
power for export without the limitations 
imposed by the Federal Reserve System 
creates chaos in the international export 
market. 

I would just like to ask the gentleman 
what his attitudes are toward this broad 
expansion and the lack of definition of 
export-import, which leads to my con- 
clusion that the farmer would not be the 
main beneficiary, but, indeed, the mid- 
dleman, the processor, the manufacturer, 
and, indeed, the foreign businesses which 
are directly authorized in section C on 
page 19, which authorizes the bank for 
cooperatives to fund ownership interest 
in foreign business entities that are prin- 
cipally engaged in providing credit in- 
formation to providing such service 
functions. 

Now this expansion of foreign business 
funding and the expansion without 
definition of financing of export- 
imports, as they relate to farm products, 
can, indeed, provide under broad inter- 
pretation funding for virtually anything. 
Would the gentleman not agree? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PANETTA) 
has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PANETTA 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. PANETTA. If I might just re- 
spond, I think if the gentlewoman will 
look at the report language on pages 
38 and 39, dealing with the whole issue 
of the export-import transactions, it is 
specifically directed at the export-import 
transactions relating to farm goods and 
supplies; and I think it provides ade- 
quate backup in terms of any credit sys- 
tem that might try to play games with 
this provision. 

We were aware of that concern when 
we dealt with this bill in committee. Be- 
cause of that, we built report language 
into the report which makes it very clear 
that this is to relate specifically to ex- 
port-import transactions and that the 
committee will carefully consider those 
regulations when they come here for 
our review to insure that they are di- 
rected at that area and that area alone. 
We think we have adequate protection 
here to avoid the kind of games that 
both of us are concerned about. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the gentlewoman’s 
amendment. 

I would like to speak to a different is- 
sue than what I have heard addressed 
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thus far, specifically, the last comments 
of the gentlewoman. 

I want to speak as a farmer as I view 
this from the farmer’s eyes. 

I believe very strongly in the free en- 
terprise system. Competition plays a 
vital role in the free enterprise system. 

When one looks at the fact that of the 
1.4 billion metric tons of grain that were 
produced in the world in the last year 
and one finds that 86 percent of that 
grain is consumed in the country in 
which it is grown, 14 percent enters into 
world trade, 14 percent of the total world 
grain production. Then when ones looks 
at the very real fact that the United 
States contributes 60 percent of the total 
grain trade in the world, and as one fol- 
lows a little further and finds that there 
are four major companies within the 
United States, three of which are for- 
eign owned, a fourth of which is partial- 
ly foreign owned, these four companies 
account for 90 percent of the total U.S. 
grain trade. One can see the concentra- 
tion in world grain trade. 

What we are talking about today is 
providing a little competition which I 
believe will be very, very beneficial to 
to the farmers of America in world grain 
trade, competition that we do not have 
today. That has to be healthy for the 
American farmer. That has to be healthy 
for all Americans, because when one 
looks at the very real fact that of the 
$40 billion that we have sold into the 
export market this year of agricultural 
commodities, when we talk of wheat, we 
have not yet sold one bushel of wheat 
above the average cost of production of 
farmers in the United States to anybody 
in the world as of today. 

Mr. HARKIN, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on what he is saying and 
to underscore the point the gentleman is 
making about the fact that four of these 
major grain firms do all of the selling 
abroad and three of them are foreign- 
based, I just underscore that by saying 
not only are they the major exporters 
of our grain, they are the major ex- 
porters of Canadian grain, Argentinian 
grain, and European grain, and also 
those same grain companies are the 
major importers of grain in Western 
Europe, the Middle East and Japan; and 
so the gentleman does raise the question, 
what kind of competition is there really 
in that trade; and the gentleman is 
correct. 

This will provide that cutting edge of 
competition that is needed. 

I thank the gentleman for 
comments. 

Mr. STENHOLM. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I thank the gentle- 
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man for yielding. 7 


I would like to say to the gentleman 
that I, too, have a concern about the 
farmers’ ability to get credit and about 
the extension of export financing, and it 
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is not with a desire to limit that that I 
proposed the amendment. It is simply to 
create a fair system. 

This bill creates a preferential system 
for the export of any agriculturally re- 
lated products versus the highly, tightly 
regulated system created by the Federal 
Reserve; but the point that I wish to 
make to the gentleman is that the farm 
organizations did not speak in favor of 
this. 

The Farm Bureau said this is a far- 
reaching proposal. International bank- 
ing is a complicated and risky business 
and seems a long way from the original 
intent and purpose of the farm credit 
system. 

The National Farm Union said this 
amendment is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant in terms of changing the nature of 
the lending operations of the banks for 
cooperatives. International banking is 
a complicated business. 

The Grange called upon the committee 
to give consideration to the impact on the 
availability of funds to meet the credit 
needs of the agriculture sector for grant- 
ing the authority for export financing. 

Now the gentleman knows of these 
comments, and I wonder, would the gen- 
tleman say the opinions of the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange and their concerns 
for the legitimate credit needs of our 
domestic production, which is the pur- 
pose of the act, if these opinions are not 
well-thought-out and well-expressed and 
indeed indicative of the basic farm needs 
of the country? 
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Mr, STENHOLM. I agree totally with 
the concerns the gentlewoman has just 
expressed and all of the farm organiza- 
tions that have expressed those concerns. 
I believe that we have adequate safe- 
guards in this particular legislation that 
will see that the worst things that have 
been talked about that will occur from 
the farmers’ standpoint will not occur. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. Chairman, to re- 
spond to the gentlewoman, those very 
Same organizations that the gentlewom- 
an mentioned, sure, they raised those. 
That is why we had hearings. That is 
why we had over a year, almost a year 
of solid hearings on this bill. Those same 
farm organizations support the passage 
of this legislation in its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
STENHOLM was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENHOLM. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
what he has had to say. I want to say 
that I think the gentleman is exactly 
correct in the position he has taken. 

I want to point out to this body that 
1 of every 3 acres of grain that is pro- 
duced in this country today is ex- 
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ported. It is something to be thinking 
about. One out of every three dollars 
earned from grain is derived from over- 
seas sales. We need some new methods 
of financing. 

It seems to me that the farmers’ own 
organizations should have the right to 
do it. Increased agricultural exports 
mean more jobs for farmers and for non- 
farmers alike. 

I think there are some people here on 
the floor today that are overlooking this 
fact when they say that this is just a 
one-sided piece of legislation. It benefits 
everybody. 

I hope that we will vote down the 
Heckler amendment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. I do so with deep respect, be- 
cause on many occasions we have been 
together in common causes in the past 
and I am sure we will be in the future. 

I speak, though, from perhaps a little 
different perspective, coming from the 
State of Illinois which is the State that 
ships more farm products overseas than 
any other State in the union. In fact, 
one-half of the soybeans produced in the 
State of Illinois go overseas, about a 
third of the corn, and while I may have 
to defer to my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa, as to whether Illinois is the 
leading farm State or not, on many 
fronts I am sure the gentleman would 
acknowledge that we are certainly 
among the leaders. 

We have a great stake in farm export 
expansion. The gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) has helped us 
on many fronts in expanding the oppor- 
tunity for these greater exports abroad. 
I can recall some such occasions, so that 
I know the gentlewoman’s motivation is 
a sincere one; but every bit of expansion 
of farm exports helps the entire country 
and certainly helps the farmer, wherever 
he may live and in whatever commodity 
he may produce. Even though it may 
bring some profits to middlemen and to 
other interests, it ultimately helps the 
farmer because it expands his total in- 
come opportunities. 

I see the expansion opportunity for 
farm credit that is already written in 
this bill as vitally important. In fact, it 
is the heart of the bill. If this provision 
should be stricken from the bill, the bill 
would be seriously weakened. I think it 
would be a shame for the amendment to 
be adopted. 

Now, it is also worth noting that co- 
operatives are already in the business of 
shipping overseas. They are doing a good 
job. It is only a modest beginning, how- 
ever. This legislation will enable coopera- 
tives to expand their work in export ship- 
ments substantially. I say that is to the 
distinct advantage of every farmer in 
this country and every citizen in this 
country for the reasons cited by the gen- 
tleman from Texas. It will impart a new 
level of competition in the field of export 
expansion. 

We have great grain trading compa- 
nies that historically have done a good 
job. They compete with each other I am 
sure very closely, and yet anyone who 
has watched the development of cooper- 
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atives over the years will acknowledge 
that it has played a vital role in the 
establishment and expansion of compe- 
tition. It provides a yardstick for per- 
formance by the private corporate struc- 
tures. 

I am sure the same will develop as we 
put into law the very proper and wise 
provisions of this legislation. 

I, therefore, hope that my colleagues 
will join me in opposition to the Heckler 
amendment. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate my 
colleague yielding. 

Now, my understanding is that under 
the provisions in this bill relating to the 
banks for cooperatives that we are dis- 
cussing enjoy significant antitrust and 
tax advantages over the private sector, so 
that this expansion of authority beyond 
what was originally intended under the 
Farm Credit Act tends to give these co- 
operatives a very, very substantial ad- 
vantage over other financial institutions. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Could I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FINDLEY. First of all, this is the 
private sector. It is a cooperative form of 
organization, but it is the private sector. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I understand that. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And furthermore, we 
may have lost sight of the fact that the 
money brought into the expansion of 
farm exports is private money. It is not 
out of the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Oh, I understand 
that also. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man will support that idea. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. What I mean is that 
on the borrowing side the banks for co- 
operatives under these new powers still 
would have significant antitrust and tax 
advantages. 

Mr. FINDLEY. They would have ad- 
vantages, I freely recognize that. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. We, of course, are 
only concerned about the expanded pow- 
ers in international finance. 

Mr. FINDLEY. And should their role 
in the farm export business expand to the 
point where I think it is imposing any 
hardship or unfair disadvantage to the 
other firms engaged in it, I would join 
the gentleman in corrective legislation; 
but what I foresee coming from this leg- 
islation is so modest in terms of competi- 
tion that I think it is a problem that we 
can set aside. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I urge my colleagues 
to support the Heckler amendment. 

Mr. BEDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEDELL. We should point out 
that three of those four firms are for- 
eign owned that we are talking about as 
well. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Good point. 

Mr. MADTGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman. I would be perfectly 
willing to have the House work its will 
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on this amendment and other amend- 
ments without my having to speak on 
every one and would be perfectly willing 
to sit quiet during debate on this amend- 
ment if the debate had been accurate in 
terms of the information that was being 
provided to the committee as the debate 
went on. 

As a matter of fact, the small banks 
that have been referred to here support 
this bill without the amendment being 
offered by the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. This amendment is not being 
offered in behalf of small banks, as has 
been suggested. 

With regard to farm organizations, all 
the farm organizations, every one re- 
gardless of its size, is supporting the bill 
as it was reported by the Agriculture 
Committee, by a vote of 41 to 0. In 
defense of the 41 people who voted for 
the bill in its present form, which in- 
cluded all of the Republican members of 
the Agriculture Committee, I would have 
to say that the export provision of the 
bill which we are discussing here re- 
ceived more intensive review than any 
other provision in the bill during both 
the subcommittee and committee con- 
sideration. 

The Farm Credit Administration was 
called upon to explain both the purpose 
and the need for this section several 
times and, as a matter of fact, more than 
4 hours of the full committee time was 
devoted one afternoon to a discussion of 
this section of the bill. 

As to the question who else could bene- 
fit from this legislation, without the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts, the gentleman from 
California, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, and others, have acknowledged that 
we have had a concern about that and 
because of that concern there is a re- 
quirement for an ongoing evaluation by 
the General Accounting Office that would 
be required to be conducted over a 4-year 
period of time, with the first report be- 
ing submitted to Congress in December 
1982, and the final report being sub- 
mitted in December 1984. 

In addition to that GAO ongoing re- 
view process, there is as has been men- 
tioned, the two-House congressional veto 
provision included in the bill as it comes 
to the floor of the House. 

Finally, with regard to the allegation 
that a two-tier system of regulation may 
be established, I want to read the lan- 
guage in the bill, which says specifically: 

The Farm Credit Administration shall, 
during the formulation of such regulations, 
closely consult on a continuing basis with 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 


serve System to ensure that such regulations 
conform to national banking policies, objec- 
tives, and limitations. 
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That is not report language. That is 
the language that is in the bill as it was 
reported by the committee and as it is 
before us on the floor this afternoon. 

In summary, I have taken this oppor- 
tunity only to respond to these things 
that I think were not accurately relayed 
to the House. 

I would add to that, in response to the 
comment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, that the part of the farm credit 
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system that we are talking about here 
is the banks for cooperatives. They are 
not tax exempt. They experience the 
same tax liabilities as any other bank 
operating under a Federal or State 
charter. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADIGAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I neglected to mention that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
is opposed to the amendment now pend- 
ing and does support the bill without 
amendment. There was some testimony 
earlier in the year during the initial 
stages of consideration, but I would not 
want anyone in the Chamber to have 
the wrong impression of the attitude of 
this largest of the farm organizations. 
In fact, I believe I am correct in stating 
that all farm organizations support the 
bill without amendment. 

Mr. MADIGAN. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADIGAN. I am happy to yield. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I would like to say to 
the gentleman the question was posed to 
me as to whether or not the Independent 
Bankers Association was in favor of my 
amendment. At that point I could not 
respond to the question because I did not 
have the information. But I have since 
been informed that although the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association supports 
the bill, they do not take a position on 
my amendment. 

I would also like to say that while the 
farm organizations have taken a position 
in support of it, they expressed reserva- 
tions, which was the point of my quota- 
tions, and these reservations are some 
that I have expressed. But in addition to 
that, I would like to say to the gentleman 
who places so much faith in the GAO— 
as I do too—that there is a recent GAO 
report which was very critical of the farm 
credit system and criticized the agency 
for embarking into hous'ng loans for 
hobby farmers and the idle rich. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Mapican) has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. MADIGAN 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MADIGAN. I yield further to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER. I would like to say 
this is the same system that would get 
this broad expansion of power without 
the restrictions that are placed on tHe 
final extension of power in international 
financing on the other financial institu- 
tions. 

I would say to the gentleman that I 
think the reference to consultation with 
the Federal Reserve is a somewhat hope- 
ful sign, but there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between consultation and being 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Reserve. 

Second, there is a big difference be- 
tween living with the mandates of the 
Federal Reserve which justify and which 
govern all other export financing ar- 
rangements and having a system in 
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which there is consultation and a con- 
gressional veto. I question how this House 
could possibly have the background, 
knowledge, and information to be suf- 
ficiently informed to vote correctly on 
the precise provisions and terms of in- 
ternational agreements entered into un- 
der the jurisdiction of this act. I think 
the congressional veto provisions are no 
substitute for one system which the 
Banking Committee, in cooperation with 
the Agricultural Committee, could pro- 
vide. 

Mr. MADIGAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. I do not 
want to abuse the patience of the Mem- 
bers of the House any further. 

The comments about small banks were 
not made exclusively by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. The re- 
marks about farm organizations and the 
statements that they made were in re- 
gard to the bill that was introduced 144 
years ago, and not the bill that is before 
us in its present form. 

Let me just reiterate my support for 
the bill in its present form and my op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intent to 
participate in this debate. Frankly, it is 
unfamiliar turf for me ordinarily. 

However, I have been listening rather 
intensely to the arguments on both sides 
as to the Heckler amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Stanton) I be- 
lieve pointed out the fact that there is 
another piece of legislation, the Export 
Trading Act, that is geared essentially to 
do something similar. The purpose would 
be similar to that contained in the sec- 
tion that the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts seeks to delete from the bill, to 
wit: To encourage and assist our smaller 
businessmen as well as our smaller 
farmers in their desire to participate in 
export activities. 

One thing I think should be made very 
clear and that is that there are sufficient 
means available to the larger farmers 
and the big businessmen to engage in 
export trade. They do not need this legis- 
lation, nor do the big business farms or 
the big farmers need the Export Trade 
Act. 

However, the little businessmen and 
the smaller farmers do. 

Much thought has been given to the 
Export Trade Act and yet it is not quite 
ready. Frankly, after listening to the 
debate this afternoon, I agree with the 
purpose of the section in question. But, 
again, I reluctantly have to state that it 
is obvious to me that not enough thought 
has gone into this. 


I heard the ranking minority Member 
state that thev had spent 4 hours on this 
section. Frankly, I have looked at this 
and I will be honest. My colleagues, Mr. 
BARNARD, Mr. STANTON, and Mr. WYLIE, 
and I would have to spend a whole lot 
more time than 4 hours on anything as 
far reaching as this is in the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

I asked if the Federal Reserve had tes- 
tified on this since it has been stated 
that the Federal Reserve would be con- 
sulted. I am told no, but informally they 
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no objection, or some- 
soe ae Sae I have been dealing 
with the Federal Reserve on banking for 
20 years and that is not their usual 
modus operandi. They usually are very 
er) me state this: I take a back seat 
to no one when it comes to consumer co- 
operatives. Let us face it, the consumer 
cooperative banking, I fought 3 years for 
that one and got it tepuu: So I am for 

-op movement. 

me would like to see something worked 
out here, but I would plead with the 
Members of the House that this section 
is not refined to a point where it should 
be enacted into law. I do not think any 
abuse would occur if this were deferred 
until next year. 

I am not taking issue with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Chairman REUSS, 
on this, as chairman of the full Commit 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, because I do not think Henry 
Reuss had any idea of what was occur- 
ring in this particular section. I do, how- 
ever, feel, and, again it, is not a question 
of jurisdiction, I am not jealous of juris- 
diction—Lord knows we have plenty of 
work to do in our committee and I am 
not looking for more—but, very frankly, 
I think that this section as it now stands 
should not be adopted. I think we should 
be a sorry House were we to give it our 
stamp of approval at this point. 

That is why I felt constrained, though 
it is out of character for me, to come here 
today and speak in favor of the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield to my col- 
league from Ohio. 

Mr. STANTON. I know the gentleman 
in the well will agree with me that, espe- 
cially in the field of supervisory problems 
internationally, our regulators have a 
very difficult time. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Absolutely. As a 
matter of fact, we have had a difficult 
time getting them to do the regulating on 
the international scene because of the 
complexity of the laws in the various 
countries involved. 

Another thing that bothers me here is 
the farm credit system. What in God’s 
name does it know about the foreign 
money exchange system? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN Was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. We have seen the 
Franklin National Bank fail because of 
the lack of expertise in this area. With 
all due deference to the farm credit Sys- 
tem, I am convinced that they do not 
have the expertise necessary in that area, 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. STANTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I am glad the chair- 
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man cleared up that subject because the 
other point that he clarified for me is 
that in this process the Federal Reserve 
Board was referred to several times. He 
has stated they took no position on this. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I consulted with 
the staff of the committee. Would the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. JONES) 
care to comment on that, as to the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s position on this section of 
the legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee, We had the 
Federal Reserve before us. They did 
comment. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Did one of the 
Federal Reserve Board members testify? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. We had some 
informal meetings with the Federal Re- 
serve. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Informal? With 
the Board of Governors or with its staff? 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. With staff. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. With all due defer- 
ence, I find that insufficient in reality on 
something like that. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Everyone 
who was involved was invited to testify. 
They chose to send staff. That is what 
they did. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
spend any more of the Committee’s time 
on this amendment. I think I must in 
good conscience bring something out, be- 
cause we are getting a little far afield 
from the amendment and have gotten 
involved in banking and expertise and 
committee expertise, and the sounding I 
get from home is that the banks, small 
and large, are terribly overburdened. 
They are frustrated, they are upset not 
only with this Congress and whatever 
a committeee of this Congress legislates 
on banking, but with the Executive, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
FDIC, who overburden them with rules 
and regulations, and what the banks 
are telling me at home is, “Get out of our 
business; leave us alone. You do not 
have the expertise up there. We know 
how to run our bank.” 

So I wanted to bring this to your at- 
tention for those of us here who now 
have said that the expertise is here and 
so on. The main thrust of this amend- 
ment is to sell American products 
abroad, period. We are giving those who 
produce a product and those who refine 
them another tool to sell our products 
abroad, period. We are giving those who 
are tremendous. As a matter of fact, they 
would be worse were it not for the farm 
sector. That is one of the areas where 
we are getting a little better assistance 
as far as our balance of trade or our 
deficit with the rest of the commercial 
nations of the world. 

All of the other countries subsidize 
their products from the farmer all the 
way to the eventual seller. We do not do 
that. We have what I would consider a 
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modest assistance program for farmers 
in several commodities, but we must 
compete with the world. They are out 
competing with us for many reasons. 
One of them—the gentleman from Il- 
linois and I have spoken about it—is 
that they have become experts in trad- 
ing. They hit a country speaking the 
language of that country as they get 
off the plane. We do not do that. We 
still expect them to deal with us in 
English. That is one of the things. 

They come in with their briefcase with 
assurance from their government that 
whatever the deal they can strike, they 
will have the backing of their govern- 
ment. Here we have a novel, strictly free 
enterprise system where we are giving a 
little bit more authority to an institution 
to go into the free market to allow its 
own customers and members to partici- 
pate in assisting the exporting of our 
products. 

That is all this bill does, give a little 
bit more authority to an institution that 
will help the farmer, the producer, and 
the eventual last seller of the product 
to sell our products abroad; and I do 
not see there is anything wrong with 
that. Any other thing you can bring into 
this is superfluous to the issue. There is 
one issue: We need to sell more of our 
products abroad. This is a free enter- 
prise system. It is a system within the 
framework of the initial banking assist- 
ance that we gave to them where they 
could work with their own money, and 
they have achieved this purpose up to 
now. 

It will be their own money. Yes; they 
will go to the open market, but it will 
be assisting, giving the de facto—the de 
facto, I must correctly state—govern- 
mental authority, but yet it is not the 
Government but it gives it the name of 
the Government and they can do it with 
their own funds, with their own institu- 
tions; and I would hate for anyone to 
vote on this amendment for any other 
reason except do you want to help the 
American producers to sell abroad and 
allow them to help themselves. 

That is the thrust of this legislation. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. I do so because it looks 
to me as if it is just simply a case of a 
few big banks in this country that are 
jealous of a little competition and that 
we want to take this opportunity to bring 
about competition in export financing. 
That is what the American system is all 
about, to give some opportunity to give 
the farm sector—through cooperatives— 
to be a more beneficial tool in promoting 
exports than the farm sector has had in 
the past, and unless we provide the farm 
sector that tool, it will not be as success- 
ful in the expansion of farm exports in 
the 1980’s. 

Broader competition in export financ- 
ing is necessary if we are to expand our 
farm exports the way we must in order 
to take care of our productivity on the 
farms, not only is this true of raw com- 
modities but foods that are processed by 
our cooperatives. 
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I think the larger banks, the ones with 
billions and billions of deposits, do not 
need to be fearful of this competition. 
I think without this competition, in fact, 
we are not going to give the alternative 
of selling a few products overseas to the 
co-ops of this country. Just a little bit 
of modest competition is not going to 
hurt our strong private banking industry. 
That is what this bill does. 

Then I also find it necessary to re- 
spond to what the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN) said in- 
ferring that there were not adequate 
hearings on this, that there was not 
sufficient time spent on this legislation 
in committee. The time element that was 
injected into this debate of “4 hours” 
really does not tell the story very well, 
because you want to remember that there 
were six field hearings on this bill held 
around the country. In every one of 
these field hearings, this issue came up. 
This whole subject of export financing 
was brought up. So this was well con- 
sidered in the committee. 

Then I find it necessary, when a per- 
son from the Banking Committee takes 
the floor of the House to chastise the 
Committee on Agriculture and suggest 
that maybe we have not done our home- 
work well enough on this bill, to remind 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs that I 
was a member of the Committee on 
Banking for 4 of the 6 years I have been 
in the House. I have been a member of 
the Agriculture Committee for all of 
those 6 years as well. The Agriculture 
Committee has a fine track record for 
bringing bills to the floor that have met 
approval on the floor of the House. 

Serving on both, let me assure you that 
the work is done well on the Committee 
on Agriculture. I am not here to sav that 
the work is not done well on the Bank- 
ing Committee. I have many friends on 
that committee and I hold them in high 
regard and I do not wish to suggest that 
the Banking Committee does not work 
hard and diligently on the legislation it 
reports. 

However. exports of agricultural com- 
modities are vital to the economy of this 
country. And, large financial institutions 
are no doubt aware of this. During the 
last fiscal year, we exported more than 
$40 billion of farm products. Without 
these exports, our balance of payments 
would have run a huge deficit and our 
farm economy and our total economy 
would be near collapse. 

Cooperatives play an important part 
in our farm exports. In the last few years 
interest in farm cooperative exports has 
increased and it has provided a small 
but healthy competitive element into ex- 
port of our farm products. This bill would 
provide banks for cooveratives to pro- 
vide a range of financial services in the 
case of export transactions which com- 
mercial banks are now the only ones able 
to provide such services. There is no 
reason why banks for cooperatives 
should not be able to provide some small 
amount of such services. 

O 1710 

The debate seems to be resolving it- 
self into a rural-urban debate. There is 
no necessity for that. Rural areas are 
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not the only ones who benefit from co- 
ops. That may have been where the 
movement started. But the whole point 
must be that the urban people benefit 
as much when exports are exnanded. And 
that is what this bill is all about. We 
want to expand these exports. I believe 
this bill contains adequate safeguards to 
review the expansion of farm credit ex- 
port financing. So I hope that the Mem- 
bers will look at this bill for the good 
that it is going to do for the entire coun- 
try and not just for rural America and 
vote against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECK- 
LER). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 2, rule XXIII, the Chair 
announces that he will reduce to a mini- 
mum of 5 minutes the period of time 
within which a vote by electronic device, 
if ordered, will be taken on the pending 
question following the quorum call. 
Members will record their presence by 
electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device. 


The following Members responded to 
their names: 
[Roll No. 644] 


Chappell 
Cheney 
Chisholm 
Cleve'and 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conab'e 
Convers 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Dantel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
De'lrms 
Devine 

Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Doneherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
Enelish 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ind. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alevander 
Ambro 
An‘lerson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Batham 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bavman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Betlenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bacal 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Bra‘temas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 


Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
G'a'mo 
Gibbons 
GYman 
Gingerich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gooñling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 


Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 


Carter 
Cavanaugh 
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Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Ml. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Musto 
Mvers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratisback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
JeTords 
Jeffries 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFa'ce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 


Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
So.arz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Stacrers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 

Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stockman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wa'lker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 
Wirth 
wo'ft 
Wolpe 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fia. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Macutre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marilenee 
Marriott 


Sawyer 
Schreeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 

Shelby 
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The CHATRMAN. Three hundred and 
forty-nine Members have answered to 
their names. a quorum is present. and 
the Committee will resume its business. 

RECORDED VOTE 

The CHATRMAN. The pending busi- 
ness is the demand of the ventlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) for 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—aves 47, noes 328, 
not voting 57. as follows: 

{Roll No. 645] 


AYES—47 


Evans, Del. 
Fenwick 
Fish 


Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 


Luneren 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Martin 
Mavrou'es 
Miller, Ohio 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Paul 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Rousselot 
St Germain 
Stanton 
Stark 

Wylie 
Zeferetti 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Archer 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bennett 
Broomfield 
C'eveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Courhlin 
D’Amours 
Dornan 
Drinan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Frenzel 
Goldwater 
Green 
Hall. Ohio 
Hanley 
Heckler 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kindness 
Lent 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Aucoin 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Betlenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Brown, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Butler 


Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Dantel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 


gar 
Edwavds, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Evins, Ind. 


Fay 
Fiscell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Vindley 
#isher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Florio 
Fo'ey 

Ford, Mich 
Ford, fenn 
Forsyvhe 
Fountain 


NOES—328 


Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gooiling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Huehes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Ichord 
Treland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Korovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Laccmarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 


Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffier 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
McClory 
McDade 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madiran 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 


Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moliohan 
Montgomery 


Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 


Ratchford 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roybal 
Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Se'berling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 


Stangeland 
Steed 
Stenholm 


Van Deerlin 
Van^ñer Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Wateren 
Walker 
Wamnler 
Watkins 
Waman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
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Yates 

Yatron 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


Whitley Winn 
Whittaker Wirth 
Whitten wolf 
Williams, Mont. Wolpe 
Williams, Ohio Wright Young, Mo. 


Wilson, Tex. Wyatt Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—57 
Anderson, Ill. Derrick 
Andrews, Dickinson 
N.Dak. Dodd 
Ashley Early 
Baldus Garcia 
Beard, R.I. Ginn 
Bevill Harsha 
Bolling Holtzman 
Brooks Jenrette 
Brown, Ohio Kelly 
Burgener Kemp 
Burlison Lehman 
Carr Levitas 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McEwen 
Mitchell, Mi. 
Moffett 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
o 1730 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
. Thompson with Mr. Symms. 
. Baldus with Mr. Wydler. 
. Brooks with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
. Phillip Burton with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Corman with Mr. Pursell. 
. Wolff with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
. Hanley with Mr. Beard of Tennessee. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Burgener. 
. Dodd with Mr. Hollenbeck. 
. Cotter with Mr. Kemp. 
. Roe with Mr. O'Brien. 
. Murtha with Mr. Whitehurst. 
. Murphy of New York with Mr. Taylor. 
. Mitchell of Maryland with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 
. Crockett with Mr. Daniel B. Crane. 
. Annunzio with Mr. Dickinson. 
. Ashley with Mr. Pashayan. 
. Bevill with Mr. Shumway. 
. Burlison with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 
. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Kelly. 
. Reuss with Mr. John L. Burton. 
Beard of Rhode Island with Mr. 


Satterfield 
Shumway 
Spellman 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Ullman 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wydler 


Clay 

Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Cotter 

Crane, Daniel 
Crockett 
Dellums 


Mr. Clay with Mr. Jenrette. 

Mr. Early with Mr. Garcia. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Levitas with Mr. Charles H. Wilson of 
California. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Satterfield with Mr. Hall of Ohio. 

Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. Stark. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Derrick. 

Mr. Ginn with Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Bonker with Mrs. Collins of Illinois. 


Mr. PASHAYAN changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title III? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
IV. 
Title IV reads as follows: 

TITLE IV—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
TWO OR MORE CLASSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE SYSTEM 
Sec. 401. Section 4.5 of the Farm Credit 

Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence 
“presidents of each bank" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “president of each bank or the 
president's designee”; and 

(2) striking out in the third sentence 
“subcommittee’s” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subcommittees.” 

Sec. 402. Section 4.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out 
“name” and inserting in lieu thereof “same”. 
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Sec. 403. Title IV of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by adding new sections 
4.17, 4.18, and 4.19 as follows: 

Sec. 4.17. INTEREST Rates.—lInterest rates 
on loans from institutions of the Farm Cred- 
it System shall be determined with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration 
as provided in this Act, notwithstanding any 
interest rate limitation imposed by any 
State constitution or statute or other law(s) 
which are hereby preempted for purposes of 
this Act. Interest rates on loans made by 
agricultural credit corporations organized 
in conjunction with cooperative associations 
for the purpose of financing the ordinary 
crop operations of the members of such 
associations or other producers and eligible 
to discount with the Federal intermediate 
credit banks pursuant to section 2.3 of this 
Act shall be exempt from any interest rate 
limitation imposed by any State constitu- 
tion or statute or other law(s) which are 
hereby preempted for purposes of this Act. 

“SEC. 4.18. PARTICIPATION Loans.—Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this Act, 
the terms of any loan participated in by 
two or more Farm Credit System institu- 
tions operating under different titles of this 
Act, including provisions for capitalization 
of the portion of the loan participated in 
by each institution, shall be as may be 
agreed upon among such institutions and 
authorized by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, except that for purposes of determin- 
ing borrower eligibility, membership, term, 
amount, loan security, and purchase of 
stock or participation certificates by the 
borrower, the provisions of law applicable to 
the loan shall be the provisions in the title 
under which the institution that originates 
the loan operates. 

“Sec. 4.19. VOUNG. BEGINNING, AND SMALL 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS.— 

“(a) Under policies of the district board, 
each Federal land bank association and pro- 
duction credit association shall prepare a 
program for furnishing sound and construc- 
tive credit and related services to young, be- 
ginning, and small farmers and ranchers. 
Such programs shall assure that such credit 
and services are available in coordination 
with other units of the Farm Credit System 
serving the territory and with other govern- 
mental and private sources of credit. Each 
program shall be subject to review and ap- 
proval by the supervising bank, 


“(b) The Federal land bank and the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank for each dis- 
trict shall annually obtain from associations 
under their supervision reports of activities 
under programs develoved pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and progress to- 
ward program objectives. On the basis of 
such reports, the banks shall provide to the 
Farm Credit Administration a joint annual 
report summarizing the operations and 
achievements in their district under such 
programs.”. 

Sec. 404. Title IV of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof new parts D and E as follows: 


“Part D—SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 4.25. EsTABLISHMENT.—Any bank of 
the Farm Credit System, or two or more of 
such banks acting tovether, may organize a 
corporation or corporations for the purpose 
of performing functions and services for or 
on behalf of the organizing bank or banks 
that the bank or banks may perform pursu- 
ant to this Act: Provided, That a corporation 
so organized shall have no authority either 
to extend credit or provide insurance services 
for borrowers from Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions, nor shall it have any greater au- 
thority with respect to functions and serv- 
ices than the organizing bank or banks pos- 
sess under this Act. The organizing bank or 
banks shall apply for a Federal charter 
for the corporation by forwarding to the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration a statement of the need for the 
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corporation and proposed articles speci- 
fying in general terms the objectives for 
which the corporation is formed, the 
powers to be exercised by it in carrying 
out the functions and services, and the terri- 
tory it is to serve. The Governor for good 
cause may deny the charter applied for. 
Upon the approval of articles by the Gov- 
ernor and the issuance of a charter, the cor- 
poration shall become as of such date a fed- 
erally chartered body corporate and an in- 
strumentality of the United States. 

“SEC. 4.26. POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR.—The 
Governor shall have power, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Governor or by 
prescribing in the terms of the charter or by 
approval of the bylaws of the corporation, to 
provide for the organization of any corpora- 
tion chartered under this part and the ter- 
ritory within which its operations may be 
carried on, and to direct at any time such 
changes in its charter as he finds neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this Act. The powers of the Governor to 
provide for the organization of any corpora- 
tion chartered under this part include, but 
are not limited to approval of— 

“(1) corporate title; 

“(2) general corporate powers; 

“(3) eligibility for membership on, and 
the powers, composition, selection, terms, 
and compensation of the board of directors; 

“(4) classes, issuance, value, and retire- 
ment of stock; 

“(5) sources of operating funds; 

(6) dissolution, liquidation, and distribu- 
tion of assets on liquidation; and 

“(7) application and distribution of earn- 

ings. 
"Sec. 4.27. SUPERVISION AND EXAMINA- 
TIon.—The corporations organized under 
this part shall be institutions of the Farm 
Credit System and shall be subject to the 
same supervision and examination by the 
Farm Credit Administration as are the orga- 
nizing bank or banks under this Act. 

“Src. 4.28. Strate Laws.—State and other 
laws shall apply to corporations organized 
pursuant to this part to the same extent 
such laws would apply to the organizing 
bank(s) engaged in the same activity In the 
same jurisdiction: Provided, however, That 
to the extent that sections 1.21, 2.8, and 
3.13 of this Act may exempt banks of the 
Farm Credit System from taxation, such 
exemptions, other than with respect to 
franchise taxes, shall not extend to corpora- 
tions organized pursuant to this part. 


“Part E—SALE or INSURANCE 


“Sec. 4.29. Lines or INSURANCE.— (A) The 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion governing financially related services 
that the banks and associations of the Farm 
Credit System may provide under sections 
1.11, 1.15, 2.5, and 2.16 of this Act may au- 
thorize the sale to any member of any such 
bank or association, on an optional basis, of 
credit or term life and credit disability in- 
surance appropriate to protect the loan com- 
mitment in the event of death or disability 
of the debtors and other Insurance necessary 
to protect the member’s farm or aquatic 
unit, but limited to, hail and multiple-peril 
crop insurance, title insurance, and insur- 
ance to protect the facilities and equipment 
of aquatic borrowers. 

“(b) Such regulations shall provide that— 

“(1) in any case in which insurance is 
required as a condition for a loan or other 
financial assistance from a bank or associa- 
tion, notice be given that It is not necessary 
to purchase the insurance from the bank or 
association and that the borrower has the 
option of obtaining the insurance elsewhere; 

“(2) such insurance services may be of- 
fered only if— 

“(i) the bank or association has the ca- 
pacity to render insurance service under this 
Act in an effective and efficient manner; 
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“(ii) there exists the probability that any 
insurance program under this Act will gen- 
erate sufficient revenue to cover all costs; 
and 

"(iit) rendering insurance service will not 
have an adverse effect on the bank's or asso- 
ciation's credit or other operations; and 

“(3) no bank or association shall directly 
or indirectly discriminate in any manner 
against any agent, broker, or insurer that is 
not affiliated with such bank or association, 
or against any party who purchases insur- 
ance through any such nonaffiliated in- 
surance agent, broker, or insurer. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this section to the contrary, any bank or as- 
sociation that on the date of enactment of 
the Farm Credit Act Amendments of 1980, 
is offering insurance coverages not author- 
ized by this section may continue to sell 
such coverages for a period of not more than 
one year from such date of enactment and 
may continue to service such coverages until 
their expiration.”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUCKABY 


Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Huckapy: Page 
26, strike out lines 10 and 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “amended by 
adding new sections 4.17, 4.18, 4.19, and 4.20 
as follows:". 

Page 28, insert after line 11 the following: 

“SEC. 4.20. Location or BanxK.—Unless an 
existing district bank of the Farm Credit 
System is merged with one or more other 
such banks under section 4.10 of this Act, 
no district bank may move its principal of- 
fice from the city in which it is located on 
the date of enactment of the Farm Credit 
Act Amendments of 1980 without the ap- 
proval of that action by the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, and unless that district bank 
can exhibit clear economic justification to 
the Federal Farm Credit Board for such a 
move, The board of directors of a farm credit 
district shall notify the Federal Farm Credit 
Board at least ninety days before a vote 
by that district’s board of directors to move 
the principal office of that district from 
the city in which it is located on the date of 
enactment of the Farm Credit Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. The Federal Farm Credit 
Board shall promptly notify the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition and Forestry of the Senate that it 
has received such notification of intent to 
move the principal office of a farm credit 
district from that district's board of direc- 
tors. The Federal Farm Credit Board shall 
not approve such a move of a principal of- 
fice of a farm credit district until ninety 
days have elapsed from the date of approval 
of a move of a principal office by the district’s 
board of directors.” 


Mr. HUCKABY (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is that from 
time to time in the last 50 years there has 
been possible consideration of moving 1 
of 12 various farm credit system banks 
located in the country from one city or 
another to one State or another. This 
amendment simply states that in order 
for one of the existing 12 bank loca- 
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tions to change its domicile that this 
bank must demonstrate to the Federal 
Board clear economic reasons for mak- 
ing that move. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUCKABY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, we did dis- 
pense with the reading of this amend- 
ment and it has been handled in an ex- 
peditious manner. 

I would like to ask a couple of ques- 
tions about the amendment. 

This would say, in effect, for any of 
these district bank offices to be moved 
from a city in this country that there 
would have to be notice within 90 days 
to the Board here in Washington; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUCKABY. That is correct, that 
Federal Board. 

Mr. LOTT. Is it not a faci that in at 
least three instances that these offices 
are being considered for new locations? 

Mr. HUCKABY. From time to time 
over the last 50 years various potential 
moves have been considered. There has 
been but one major move from one city 
to another during that period of time. 

Mr. LOTT. I understand the argument 
of the gentleman that we should have 
economic justification considered in 
these moves. 

I am concerned though, that, you 
know, here in this legislation, that we 
are trying to control what should be 
really an administrative decision. 

The gentleman took out the language 
on the standard metropolitan statistical 
area, is that correct? 

Mr. HUCKABY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That was done at the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. LOTT). 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. I do so reluctantly, 
because we have attempted to work out 
a compromise on the matter but I feel it 
is unsuccessful and I feel the necessity of 
opposing the gentleman’s language. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is go- 
ing to provide that a district bank of the 
farm credit system, unless it is merged 
with one or more other banks, would not 
be allowed to move its principal offices 
from the city in which it is located with- 
out approval of that action by the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board. The Board 
would then have to notify the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House and the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Senate 
of its intent to move and no approval 
could be given until 90 days had elapsed 
from the day the committees were 
notified. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment repre- 
sents a major and radical shift in Fed- 
eral policy. I feel that the Congress 
ought not to be in the business of ap- 
proving or disapproving moves of this 
nature as it represents an unnecessary 
Government restriction on the adminis- 
trative decisionmaking authority of the 
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farm credit banks. If compelling rea- 
sons to make such a move are provided, 
the men who sit on the boards of the 
farm credit banks ought to have the 
opportunity to make their well-founded 
and informed decisions without being 
subject to political pressures. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure imposes 
new duties upon the Farm Credit Board, 
duties which it did not request and 
which, as it is presently constituted, it is 
not qualified to perform. 

The main reason the gentleman from 
Louisiana is bringing up this amendment 
is because the farm credit banks in his 
own State are now contemplating a move 
from the city of New Orleans. I do not 
feel that this is the proper approach for 
resolving such a dispute and I do not 
believe the House of Representatives is 
the proper forum. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe we ought to saddle the Congress 
with this kind of housekeeping, in-house 
administrative chore. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSON. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman. This is prob- 
ably an amendment that should not be 
offered. It is a matter that should be 
worked out between the State of Louis- 
iana and the State of Mississippi. How- 
ever, I would like to point out to our col- 
leagues here that the board of directors 
of the New Orleans Bank that this 
amendment affects is totally opposed to 
the Huckaby amendment. They do not 
want it. It ties their hands. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Board is adamantly opposed as 
is the impartial study they had con- 
ducted which concludes that the present 
bank location is no longer adequate. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The Huckaby 
amendment says the Board of Directors 
cannot make a decision if they want to 
move their bank to another location, that 
the decis‘on would have to come from 
Washington. 

Mr. HINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. So we are tying 
their hands, is that correct? 


Mr. HINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. What this does is remove the au- 
thority from the farm credit banks of 
America throughout the country and 
centralizes it in Washington. It has 
never been centralized here. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman would yield further, 
it would seem to me the amendment 
should be defeated. We are not going to 
take much time on it, but it is a bad 
rina It does not belong in the 

inl. 

Mr. HINSON. I thank the gentleman 
Tor his comments. 

The Huckaby amendment also pro- 
vides that unless an existing district 
bank of the farm credit system is merged 
with one or more such banks, that bank 
must maintain its principal offices with- 
in the standard metropolitan statistical 
area within which it is located. 

“ow, I think the amendment of the 
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gentleman from Louisiana has been 
adapted to include the change of those 
words, “standard metropolitan statistical 
area,” to the word “city.” 

Mr. Chairman, since I have already 
referred to the relocation of the New 
Orleans farm credit banks, I would like 
to use them as a case in point. 

In a letter from the board of directors 
of the Farm Credit Banks of New Or- 
leans, several reasons were cited for their 
consideration of this move. Its present 
location does not satisfy future space 
requirements. It is not located within 
the confines of what would be considered 
a desirable site for a multibillion-dollar 
financial institution. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Mississippi 
yield? 

Mr. HINSON. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the Commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hucues, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7548) to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to permit Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institutions to improve their services 
to borrowers, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate has passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 434. Concurrent resolution to 
honor Raoul Wallenberg, and to express the 
sense of Congress that the U.S. delegation to 
the Madrid Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe urge consideration of the 
case of Raoul Wallenberg at that meeting, 
and to request that the Department of State 
take all possible action to obtain information 
concerning his present status and secure his 
release. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 448. Concurrent resolution re- 
vising the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) 
entitled “Concurrent resolution revising 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983,” requests a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Hotiincs, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
METZENBAUM, Mr. Exon, Mr. BELLMON, 
Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. 
Packwoop be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 448, SECOND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON THE BUDGET— 
FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the con- 
gressional budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 
1983, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Grimmo, SIMON, Mineta, Jones of Okla- 
homa, SOLARZ, GEPHARDT, GRAY, LATTA, 
REGULA, and RUDD. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 448, SECOND CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON OR AFTER 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1980, 
CONSIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 448, SECOND CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON THE 
BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order on 
or after Thursday, November 20, 1980, to 
consider the conference report on the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) 
revising the congressional budget for the 
US. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


BOUNDARY EXPANSION OF CRATER 
LAKE NATIONAL PARK AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK 


Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 8350) for boundary 
expansion of Crater Lake National Park 
in the State of Oregon and the establish- 
ment of the Women’s Rights National 
Historical Park in the State of New 
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York, and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I just want to 
get some clarification. 

The gentleman is talking about the 
Crater Lake National Park and the three 
other items we passed in the commit- 
tee just the other day? 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. That is cor- 
rect. These are the same items we have 
passed at least twice or three times be- 
fore on the floor. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. They have already 
cleared the floor of the House before? 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The first section of the Act en- 
titled, “An Act reserving from the public 
lands in the State of Oregon, as a public park 
for the benefit of the people of the United 
States, and for the protection and preserva- 


tion of the game, fish, timber, and all other 


natural obiects therein, a tract of land 
herein described, and so forth,” approved 
May 22, 1902 (32 Stat. 202), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That in order to preserve for the benefit, 
education, and inspiration of the people of 
the United States certain unique and an- 
cient volcanic features, including Crater 
Lake, together with significant forest and 
fish and wildlife resources, there is hereby 
established the Crater Lake National Park 
in the State of Oregon. The boundary of 
the park shall encompass the lands, waters, 
and interest therein within the area gen- 
erally depicted on the map entitled, ‘Crater 
Lake National Park; Oregon,’ numbered 
106-80,001, and dated February 1980, which 
shall be on file and available for public 
inspection in the office of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior. Lands, 
waters, and interests therein within the 
boundary of the park which were within 
the boundary of any national forest are 
excluded from such national forest and the 
boundary of such national forest is revised 
accordingly.” 

Sec. 102. The Act entitled “An Act to add 
certain land to the Crater Lake National 
Park in the State of Oregon, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 14, 1932 (47 Stat. 
155), is repealed. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 201. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) The Women’s Rights Convention held 
at the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel in Seneca 
Falls, New York, in 1848 is an event of major 
importance in the history of the United 
States because it marks the formal begin- 
ning of the struggle of women for their 
equal rights. 

(2) The Declaration of Sentiments ap- 
proved by the 1848 Women’s Rights Con- 
vention is a document of enduring rele- 
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vance, which expresses the goal that equal- 
ity and justice should be extended to all 
people without regard to sex. 

(3) There are nine sites located in Seneca 
Falls and Waterloo, New York, associated 
with the nineteenth century women's rights 
movement which should be recognized, pre- 
served, and interpreted for the benefit of 
the public. 

(b) It is the purpose of this section to 
preserve and interpret for the education, 
inspiration, and benefit of present and fu- 
ture generations the nationally significant 
historical and cultural sites and structures 
associated with the struggle for equal rights 
for women and to cooperate with State and 
local entities to preserve the character and 
historic setting of such sites and structures. 

(c) To carry out the purpose of this 
section there is hereby established the 
Women’s Rights National Historical Park 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “park"). The park shall consist initially 
of the following designated sites in Seneca 
Falls and Waterloo, New York: 

(1) Stanton House, 32 Washington Street, 
Seneca Falls; 

(2) dwelling, 30 Washington Street, Seneca 
Falls; 

(3) dwelling, 34 Washington Street, Seneca 
Falls; 

(4) lot, 26-28 Washington Street, Seneca 
Falls; 

(5) former Wesleyan Chapel, 
Street, Seneca Falls; 

(6) theater, 128 Fall Street, Seneca Falls; 

(7) Bloomer House, 53 East Bayard Street, 
Seneca Falls; 

(8) McClintock House, 16 East Williams 
Street, Waterloo; and 

(9) Hunt House, 401 East Main Street, 
Waterloo. 

(d) In addition to the foregoing sites, the 
Secretary is authorized, with the concurrence 
of the owners, to designate, by publication 
of notice to that effect in the Federal Regis- 
ter, other sites in the United States which he 
determines illustrate the development of the 
Struggle for women's rights in the nineteenth 
century, and sites so designated shall there- 
upon become part of the park. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to acquire 
by donation, purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds, transfer from any other 
Federal agency, or exchange lands and inter- 
ests therein within sites designated as part 
of the park, except that the Secretary may 
not acauire the fee simple title to the land 
comprising the sites designated in paragraphs 
(7) through (9) of subsection (c) or any 
sites designated pursuant to subsection (d). 
Lands and interests therein owned by a State 
or political subdivision thereof may be ac- 
quired only by donation. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the owners 
of properties designated as part of the park, 
pursuant to which the Secretary may mark, 
interpret, improve, restore, and provide tech- 
nical assistance with respect to the preserva- 
tion and interpretation of such properties. 
Such agreements shall contain, but need not 
be limited to, provisions that the Secretary 
shall have the right of access at reasonable 
times to public portions of the property for 
interpretive and other purposes, and that no 
changes or alterations shall be made in the 
property except by mutual agreement. 

(g) The Secretary shall encourage State 
and local governmental agencies to develop 
and implement plans for the preservation 
and rehabilitation of sites designated as part 
of the park and their immediate environs, in 
order to preserve the historic character of the 
setting in which such sites are located. The 
Secretary may provide technical and finan- 
cial assistance to such agencies in the devel- 
opment and implementation of such plans, 
but financial assistance may not exceed 50 
per centum of the cost thereof. 

(h) The Secretary shall administer the 
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park in accordance with the provisions of 
this section and the provisions of law gen- 
erally applicable to the administration of 
units of the national park system, including 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1, 2-4) and the Act of August 21, 1935 
(49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-7). 

(1)(1) There is hereby established the 
Women's Rights National Historical Park 
Advisory Commission (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Commission"). The Commission 
shall consist of eleven members, each 
appointed by the Secretary for a term of five 
years as follows: 

(A) One member appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton Foundation; 

(B) One member appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Women's Hall 
of Fame; 

(C) Two members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Governor of 
New York; 

(D) One member appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the village of 
Seneca Falls; 

(E) One member appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the town of 
Seneca Falls; and 

(F) Five members appointed by the Sec- 
retary, at least one of whom shall represent 
an institution of higher learning and at 
least two of whom shall represent national 
women’s right organizations. 

(2) The Secretary shall designate one 
member to be the Chair of the Commission. 
Any vacancy on the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(3) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such, but the 
Secretary may pay the expenses reasonably 
incurred by the Commission and its mem- 
bers in carrying out their responsibilities 
under this section upon presentation of 
vouchers signed by the Chair of the 
Commission. 

(4) The function of the Commission shall 
be to advise the Secretary with respect to 
matters relating to the administration of 
the park and the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this section. The Secretary shall 
consult with the Commission from time to 
time with respect to his responsibilities and 
authorities under this section. 

(5) The Commission shall terminate ten 
years from the effective date of this section. 

(j) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section, but not to 
exceed $490,000 for acquisition, and $500,000 
for development. 


TITLE III 


Sec. 301. The Act of October 27, 1972 (86 
Stat. 1299; 16 U.S.C. 460bb) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) in subsection 2(a), at the end thereof, 
add the following: “The recreation area 
shall also include the lands and waters in 
San Mateo County generally depicted on the 
map entitled ‘Sweeney Ridge Addition, 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area,’ 
numbered NRA GG-80,000-A, and dated May 
1980.”"; 

(2) strike out “map” in section 2(b) and 
substitute “maps”; 

(3) by adding “Point Montara,” 
“Point Diablo,” in section 3(g); 

(4) add the following at the end of sec- 
tion 3(h): “That property known as the 
Pillar Point Military Reservation, under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Defense, 
shall be transferred to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary at such time 
as the property, or any portion thereof, be- 
comes excess to the needs of the Department 
of Defense."’; 

(5) add at the end of section 3 the follow- 
ing: 

“(p) With reference to those lands known 
as the San Francisco water department 


after 
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property shown on map numbered NRA 
GG-80,000-A, the Secretary shall administer 
such land in accordance with the provisions 
of the documents entitled ‘Grant of Scenic 
Easement’, and ‘Grant of Scenic and Recre- 
ation Easement’, both executed on January 
15, 1969, between the city and county of 
San Francisco and the United States, in- 
cluding such amendments to the subject 
document as may be agreed to by the 
affected parties subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this subsection. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to seek appropriate agree- 
ments needed to establish a trail within this 
property and connecting with a suitable 
beach unit under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary.”; 

(6) in subsection 5(b), 
teen” to “eighteen”; and 

(7) insert a comma and the phrase “San 
Mateo,” after “Marin” in section 5(e). 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. The water impounded by the 
Norton Dam, a component of the Almena 
Unit of the Pick-Sloan Missouri River Basin 
project, in the State of Kansas, constructed 
under the general authority of the Act of 
July 24, 1946 (60 Stat. 641 et seq.) is hereby 
designated and hereafter shall be known as 
the “Keith Sebelius Lake”. Any law, regu- 
lation, record, map, or other document of 
the United States referring to the waters 
impounded by the Norton Dam unit of this 
project shall be held to refer to the “Keith 
Sebelius Lake”, and any future regulations, 
records, maps, or other documents of the 
United States, in reference to these waters, 
shall bear the name “Keith Sebelius Lake". 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PHILLIP BURTON 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment to comply with the 
Budget Act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIP BUR- 


change “seven- 


TON: On page 10, after line 3, add the fol- 
lowing: 


“TITLE V 

“Sec. 501. Authorization of amounts to be 
appropriated under this act shall be effective 
October 1, 1981. Authority to enter into co- 
operative agreements and to make payments 
under this act shall be effective only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided 
in advance in appropriation acts.”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1996, WOOD UTILIZATION ACT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the Senate bill (S. 1996) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
encourage the efficient use of wood and 
wood residues through pilot projects and 
demonstrations and a pilot wood utiliza- 
tion program”, with the House amend- 
ments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to a conference 
asked by the State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
FoLey, WEAVER, ANTHONY, HUCKABY, 
CoELHO, NOLAN, SEBELIUS, JOHNSON of 
Colorado, and Hansen. 
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FARM CREDIT ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1980 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7548) to amend 
the Farm Credit Act of 1971 to permit 
Farm Credit System institutions to im- 
prove their services to borrowers, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. FoLey). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 7548, with 
Mr. HucHes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House rose earlier to- 
day, title IV was open for amendment 
at any point, and pending was an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. HUCKABY). 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. HINSON). 

Mr. HINSON. Mr. Chairman, I was re- 
ferring to the letter from the farm credit 
banks which gave examples of their 
belief that possibly the farm credit 
banks of New Orleans ought to be re- 
located. They are giving their reasons. 
They stated, one. that its present loca- 
tion does not satisfy future space re- 
quirements. It is not located within the 
confines of what would be considered a 
desirable site for a multibillion dollar 
financial institution, and its geographic 
location may not insure that it can pro- 
vide the best and most efficient services 
to its customers. 

In this case, studies have already been 
authorized to examine the various op- 
tions which are listed. If a farm credit, 
bank with sufficient evident can prove 
that a move will be effective and cost 
efficient. then the Congress ought to be 
telling it not to move or not to be cost 
efficient. 

There is one final point I would like 
to make. This amendment represents a 
major and radical departure from ex- 
isting Federal policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. HIN- 
son) has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HINSON 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HINSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment represents a major and radi- 
cal departure from existing Federal pol- 
icy which gives authority to relocate of- 
fices to the Federal farm credit banks. 

There are about 12 farm credit bank 
systems in the United States. 

That means that there are more con- 
gressional districts in the United States 
that do not have these banks than those 
which do have them. 

If this amendment is enacted, then no 
congressional district in the entire 
United States will ever expect to have a 
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Federal farm credit bank system located 
within its confines. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. HUCKABY. The amendment 
clearly says that a bank can move from 
one location to any other location. All it 
requires is economic justification before 
its own board, its own national board in 
the banking system. The gentleman’s 
statement is not correct. 

Mr. HINSON. I will have to say that 
the gentleman's amendment effectively 
puts a bureaucratic barrier between the 
movement of a bank by requiring it to 
go to its own board, which has never been 
required in the entire history of the 
farm credit bank system. 

I repeat my contention that if this 
amendment is enacted, no farm credit 
bank will be able to move without going 
through a great deal of political trouble 
and bureaucratic difficulty. : 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

O 1800 


Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
amendment that says you have to have 
substantial economic justification for 
moving a bank from one location to an- 
other and substantial economic justifica- 
tion in this particular case would not 
justify the movement of this bank, so 
that I do feel that this is a very simple 
amendment that has within it the pro- 
tection of the location of the banks as 
they are now presently located. It takes 
nothing away from the bank. It gives 
only an added incentive to the bank to 
look at the economic justifications before 
presenting the notion of a move to its 
own board. 

I would hope that this amendment will 
be adopted for the protection of those 
locations where the banks are already 
located and where the economic disrup- 
tion would be considerable if they were 
removed. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know a whole 
lot about where this bank ought to be, 
but it greatly concerns me that this 
amendment, which is artfully drawn, in 
fact injects the Congress into that deci- 
sionmaking process. I think that is 
wrong. We run into it from time to time 
on such things as the closure of military 
bases. We could run into it constantly 
from time to time on the question of 
Federal agencies being in one location or 
another and in one congressional dis- 
trict or another. 

I would suggest to you that Congress 
should tread very lightly in attempting 
to deal with this kind of a situation in 
this way. I do not care whether it is in 
Mississippi or Louisiana, but I think that 
we should move with some caution. We 
should not do this with a floor amend- 
ment of this type. It is something that 
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should be thought out carefully in com- 
mittee and then if it seems the thing to 
do, bring it to the floor where it has been 
carefully thought out; but every time 
Congress starts to monkey with the 
process of locating agencies or whether 
to close bases or whether to second guess 
for political consideration decisions made 
by administrations, we get in trouble and 
we tend to do the wrong thing. 

So I would urge you to vote no on this 
amendment. If it has merit, let it go back 
to the committee and be considered 
there in the proper forum and brought 
back to this House. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one comment? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUCKABY. The gentleman makes 
the analogy with military installations. 
The gentleman would hope and I would 
hope the decisions involving military in- 
stallations are sound economic decisions, 
not political decisions. That is the entire 
purpose of this amendment, not by the 
fact that one State has more members 
on the local board than another State, 
hence they vote to move the bank from 
one location to another; rather, you have 
to have sound economic reasons to move. 
That is what this amendment says must 
be done. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Well, as 
I say, the gentleman has drawn his 


amendment very artfully. The net effect 
of that amendment, however, is to have 
this body have a direct influence on 
where that board is. I think that is a mis- 
take, without having brought it through 
the proper committee where it could be 


studied carefully. 

I would urge a “no” vote on this. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HUCKABY). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HUCKABY) 
there were—ayes 17, noes 32. 

Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote, and pending that, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and sixty-six Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

The pending business is the demand 
of the gentleman from Louisiana for a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GLICKMAN 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GLICKMAN: 
Page 26, strike out line 10 and insert in 
Meu thereof the following: “amended by 
adding new sections 4.17, 418, 4.19 and 
4.20.". 

Page 28, insert immediately after line 
11 the following new section 4.20: 

“Sec. 4.20. TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS.— 
The provisions of (1) section 2.3 authorizing 
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the Federal intermediate credit banks to 
lend to or discount paper for other financial 
institutions, and (2) section 3.7(b) author- 
izing the financing of certain domestic or 
foreign entities in connection with the im- 
port or export activities of cooperatives 
which are borrowers from the banks for co- 
operatives, shall expire on September 30, 
1990, unless extended by Act of Congress 
prior to that date. Any contract or agree- 
ment entered into under the authority of 
either provision prior to its expiration shall 
remain in full force and effect notwith- 
standing such expiration.”. 


Mr. GLICKMAN (during the reading), 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing committee consideration of H.R. 
7548, I offered an amendment that would 
have sunset two new programs provided 
for in the bill. The first new section 
would revise authority for other financial 
institutions (OFI’s) to permit access 
to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank’s (FICB) discount window. The 
FICB’s act as a type of central bank for 
the farm credit system. The second sec- 
tion would allow new authority for Banks 
for Cooperatives (BC’s) to offer export 
financing services. I am convinced that 
we should take another look at this au- 
thority after it goes into effect. Hence, I 
now want to raise the amendment again. 
It would terminate the two programs on 
September 30, 1987, unless Congress 
takes action to extend them. 

The OFI and BC sections are new ter- 
ritory in farm credit programs. Both 
could have a profound and significant 
effect on financial institutions. Indeed, 
both representatives of the banking in- 
dustry and some members of the Com- 
mittee expressed concern about whether 
the OFI provision adequately insured 
FICB access to those banks who were 
most in need of it. Likewise, questions 
arose during the final day of committee 
debate on the bill about whether large 
grain companies through their relation- 
ships with cooperatives could avail them- 
selves to BC export financing. While the 
assumption of the committee was that 
such use of BC financing could not occur, 
it is this type of matter and concerns 
about the OFI provision that should be 
examined at a specific point in the future 
to determine whether or not the pro- 
grams are accomplishing the objectives 
that Congress intended. 

In response to concerns that contracts 
or agreements entered into prior to the 
expiration date would not be protected, 
this amendment would provide that 
operative contracts or agreements would 
remain in full force and effect regardless 
of what action Congress takes in terms 
of program extension. 

The farm credit legislation is complex 
and controversial. My amendment pro- 
vides the assurance to those concerned 
about the bill’s impact, particularly 
members of the banking industry that 
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there will be a time-specific requirement 
for examination of the new provisions. 
While there are some safeguards in the 
bill to permit review through a legislative 
veto and a GAO study, I feel strongly 
that a sunset guarantees the oversight 
to insure the program is working 
effectively. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I would be happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing and I support the amendment with- 
out any problem, since the Farm Credit 
Administration agreed to it and it is for 
10 years. That is fine. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentieman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of conservation of time, we are 
going to accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I just want to make it 
clear that in confirming the list of in- 
surance activities that Farm Credit As- 
sociations may engage in that is provided 
in this bill, it should be made clear that 
we are not necessarly making a policy 
judgment that it is desirable from a pub- 
lic policy standpoint that these activities 
continue indefinitely in the future. Such 
a policy judgment must await greater 
congressional scrutiny into whether the 
public, competition and the interests of 
farmers and farm credit associations 
are truly served by the activities of the 
associations in these lines of insurance. 


Therefore, with respect to the pro- 
visions of section 4.29 and particularly 
with respect to the insurance activities 
contained therein, it should not be as- 
sumed that this body encourages from a 
public policy point of view these ac- 
tivities. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title IV of the bill? If 
not, the Clerk will designate title V. 


Title V reads as follows: 


TITLE V—DISTRICT AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 501. Section 5.0 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: “and one of which districts may, 
if authorized by the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, include the Virgin Islands of the 
United States: Provided, That the extension 
of credit and other services authorized by 
this Act in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States shall be undertaken only if deter- 
mined to be feasible under regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration”. 

Sec. 502. Section 5.2 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the last sentence of 
subsection (b) “three” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “two”; and 


(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
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subsection (c) “three” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “two”. 

Sec. 503. Section 5.8(h) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out in the 
first sentence “the sum of $100 a day” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “compensation at a 
rate equal to the daily equivalent of the rate 
prescribed for grade GS-18 under section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

Sec. 504. Section 5.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence as follows: “The 
Farm Credit Administration may dispose of 
property so acquired and any amounts col- 
lected from the disposition of such property 
shall be deposited in the special fund pro- 
vided for in section 5.16(b) of this Act and 
shall be available to the Administration in 
the same manner and for the same purposes 
as the funds collected under section 5.16(a) 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 505. Section 5.17 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new clause (5) and 
inserting a new sentence immediately there- 
after: 

“(5) To sell or otherwise dispose of any 
interest in property leased or acquired under 
the foregoing if authorized by the Board. 


In action undertaken by the banks pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section, 
the Farm Credit Administration may act as 
agent for the banks.”. 

Sec. 506. Section 5.18 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
of paragraph (3) a new sentence as follows: 
“The annual reports shall include a sum- 
mary and analysis of the reports submitted 
to the Farm Credit Administration by the 
Federal land banks and Federal intermediate 
credit banks under section 4.19(b) of this 
Act relating to programs for serving young, 
beginning, and small farmers and ranchers,”. 

Sec. 507. Section 5.18 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after the section designation 
and adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections (b) and (c): 

“(b)(1) At least thirty days prior to pub- 
lishing any proposed regulation in the Fed- 
eral Register, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall transmit a copy of the regulation 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall also transmit to such committees a 
copy of any final regulation prior to its pub- 
lication in the Federal Register. Except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
no final regulation of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration shall become effective prior to 
the expiration of thirty calendar days after 
it is published in the Federal Register during 
which either or both Houses of the Congress 
are in session. 

“(2) In the case of an emergency, a final 
regulation of the Farm Credit Administration 
raay become effective without regard to the 
last sentence of paragravh (1) of this sub- 
section if the Farm Credit Administration 
notifies in writing the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Revresentatives and the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry of the Senate setting forth the 
reasons why it Is necessary to make the reg- 
ulation effective prior to the expiration of 
the thirty-day period. 

“(c) (1) If there are any unresolved differ- 
ences between the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as to whether any regu- 
lation implementing section 3.7(b) of this 
Act or the other provisions of title ITI relat- 
ing to the authority under section 3.7(b) 
conforms to national banking policies, ob- 
jectives, and limitations, simultaneously 
with promulgation of any such regulation 
under this Act, and simultaneously with 
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promulgation of any regulation implement- 
ing section 2.3 of this Act, the Farm Credit 
Administration shall transmit a copy thereof 
to the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), the regulation 
shall not become effective if, within ninety 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date of promulgation, both 
Houses of Congress adopt a concurrent reso- 
lution, the matter after the resolving clause 
of which is as follows: “That Congress dis- 
approves the regulation promulgated by the 
Farm Credit Administration dealing with 
the matter of , which regulation 
was transmitted to Congress on r% 
the blank spaces therein being appropriately 
filled. 

“(2) If at the end of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a regulation, no 
committee of either House of Congress has 
reported or been discharged from further 
consideration of a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the regulation, and neither House 
has adopted such a resolution, the regula- 
tion may go into effect immediately. If, 
within such sixty calendar days, such a com- 
mittee has reported or been discharged from 
further consideration of such a resolution, or 
either House has adopted such a resolution, 
the regulation may go into effect not sooner 
than ninety calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after its promulgation 
unless disapproved as provided in paragraph 
(1). 

“(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection— 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adiournment of Congress sine die; and 

“(ii) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an ad‘ournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of sixty and 
ninety calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress. 

“(4) Congressional inaction on or rejec- 
tion of a resolution of disapproval shall not 
be deemed an expression of approval of such 
regulation.” 

Sec. 508. Title V of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 is amended by adding the following sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 5.30. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
AUDIT: REPORT To Concress.— 


“(a) The Comntroller General shall con- 
duct an evaluation of the programs and 
activities authorized under the 1980 
amendments to this Act, and shall make 
an interim revort to the Congress no later 
than December 31, 1982, and a final report 
to the Concress no later than December 31, 
1984. The Comptroller General shall include 
in such evaluation the effect that this Act, 
as amended, will have on aericultural credit 
services provided by the Farm Credit Sys- 
tem, Feveral agencies, and other entities. 
The Comptroller General may make such 
inter'm reports to the Coneress on the pro- 
grams and activities under these amend- 
ments as the Comptroller General deems 
necessary or as requested by Members of 
Congress. 

“(b) For the purpose of conducting pro- 
gram evaluations required in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral or his duly authorized representatives 
shall have access to and the right to 
examine all books, documents, papers, rec- 
ords, or other recorded information within 
the possession or control of the Federal land 
banks and Federal land bank associations, 
Federal intermediate credit banks and pro- 
duction credit associations and banks for 
cooperatives."’. 

Sec. 509. Paragraph (1) of section 1141b 
of title 12 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(1) shall maintain its principal office 
within the Washington, D.C.-Maryland- 
Virginia standard metropolitan statistical 
area, and such other offices in the United 
States as in its Judgment are necessary”. 


1810 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee: Beginning on page 33, renumber 
sections 504 through 509 as sections 505 
through 510, respectively. 

On page 33, immediately after Hne 17, 
insert a new section 504 as follows: 

“Sec. 504, Section 5.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting after 
the second sentence a new sentence as fol- 
lows: ‘Pursuant to a policy statement 
adopted by the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration shall consult on a regular basis with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in connec- 
ticn with the exercise by the System and the 
Governor of the powers conferred under sec- 
tion 4.2 of this Act, and with the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
connection with the effect of System lending 
activities on national monetary policy.’ ”’. 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a noncontroversial amend- 
ment. 

The amendment which I am offering 
would require the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration to consult on a 
regular basis with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with the issuance 
of farm credit system securities, and with 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in connection with the 
effect of system lending activities on na- 
tional monetary policy. 

A similar provision appears in S. 1465, 
the Senate version of this bill. It insures 
that there will be regular consultation 
by the Farm Credit Administration with 
the agencies which have primary respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s monetary and 
crdit policies. Since system lending ac- 
tivities and marketing of securities to 
support lending have been increasing in 
volume, it seems appropriate that there 
be consultation among interested agen- 
cies on such matters. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. JONES). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STARK 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SrarK: On page 
38 strike lines 19-24. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
very brief. This merely changes the code 
not to allow the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to move their home office from the 
District of Columbia. 

We have seen in the past agencies 
moving out of the District of Columbia 
and we here have been supporting 
Metro. We just passed the bill in Con- 
gress for $187 million to surport Metro. 
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We are supporting the District of Colum- 
bia. We are trying to develop the District 
of Columbia and it is the taxpayers from 
my colleagues’ district as well as my own 
that are involved. 

In the hearings there was no testimony 
taken in support of their moving out of 
the District. There is no request to show 
they have inadequate space now in the 
District of Columbia. 

Iam sure the committee would be will- 
ing to hear from them if they did. But I 
think it is a bad policy to begin to allow 
agencies that we support with our dollars 
to leave the District, which we also sup- 
port with our dollars. We have enough 
trouble redeveloping the District of Co- 
lumbia, and it is important, I think, that 
these important jobs remain here, cer- 
tainly in the absence of any information 
that it is necessary to seek a home office 
location outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I urge support of my amendment, 
which would leave the bill as it was prior 
to this amendment. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak against the amendment. 

The fact is we do not appropriate tax 
dollars, in fact, to run the Farm Credit 
headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 
The fact is it is a non-Government en- 
tity. The fact is that it is a credit in- 
stitution that is owned entirely by the 
membership. 

I do not feel this body should be man- 
dating whether we should locate the of- 
fices in Washington, D.C., in the suburbs, 
or in any other area. I urge defeat of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. STARK). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: Page 
38, following line 24, insert a new section 510 
reading as follows: 

Src. 511. Section 3 of the Swine Health 
Protection Act (Public Law 96-468, approved 
October 17, 1980) is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” at the end of clause 
(2); 

(2) changing the period at the end of 
clause (3) to a semicolon and adding “and”; 
and 

(3) inserting a new clause (4) reading as 
follows: 

“(4) the term ‘State’ means the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands. and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a purely technical amendment. I know 
of no objection to this amendment that 
seeks to correct what was purely a typo- 
graphical error. When the President 
signed into law the Swine Health Pro- 
tection Act early in October, that act 
should have contained a standard defini- 
tion of the word “State.” That defini- 
tion was omitted through a clerical er- 
ror and the only effect of this amend- 
ment is to correct that error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HuGuHEs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7548) to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to permit farm credit sys- 
tem institutions tc improve their services 
to borrowers, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 792, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the so-called 
Jeffords amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment on which a separate vote has been 
demanded. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: Page 13, strike line 3 and all 
that follows through line 8 on page 14, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) All of the loans, financial assistance, 
discounts, and purchases authorized by this 
section shall be subject to regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration and shall 
be secured by collateral, if any, as may be 
required in such regulations. The regula- 
tions may authorize a Federal intermediate 
credit bank to charge reasonable fees for any 
commitment to extend service under this 
section to any financing institution author- 
ized to receive services under subsection 
(a) (2).". 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. JEFFORDS) 
there were—yeas 40, nays 47. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 132, nays 231, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 68, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 646] 


YEAS—132 
Bethune 
Boland 
Bowen 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Archer 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Bereuter 


Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleve’and 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 


Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Edwards, Ala. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Fenwick 
Pindley 

Fish 

Foley 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 
Goldwater 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Johnson, Colo. 
Lagomarsino 
Leach, Iowa 
Lee 


Lent 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffier 
Lott 
Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McKinney 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mavroules 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mottl 
Paul 


NAYS—231 
Ford, Mich. 


Heckler 
Hightower 
Hinson 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Andrews, N.C. 
Anthony 
App egate 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Bafalis 
Batley 
Barnes 
Beteli 
Beilenson 


Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodh 


ead 
Brown, Calif. 


Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Ichord 

Treland 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 


Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
fe 'a Garza 
Deckard 
De'lvms 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 
English 
Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 

Fiorio 
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Petri 
Pickle 


Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 


Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, Pa. 
Musto 

Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 

Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obev 
Ottinger 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Seiberling 
Shannon 
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Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 


Weaver 
Weiss Yatron 


Whitley Young, Fla. 
Williams, Mont. Young, Mo. 
Wilson, Tex. Zablocki 
Wirth Zeferetti 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Quillen 
NOT VOTING—68 


Crockett Nedzi 
Derrick Nolan 
Dickinson O'Brien 
Dodd Pashayan 
Early Pursell 
Garcia Reuss 
Giaimo Roe 

Ginn Satterfield 
Hall, Ohio Schroeder 
Hanley Shumway 
Hollenbeck Spellman 
Jenrette Stark 
Jones, N.C. Symms 
Kelly Taylor 
Kemp Thompson 
Lehman Uliman 
Levitas Warman 
McCloskey Whitehurst 
McCormack Williams, Ohio 
Mitchell, Md. Wilson, Bob 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 
Neal 
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Mr. CONYERS and Mr. LOWRY 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. LOEFFLER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. QUILLEN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “present.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment, as amended. 
The committee amendment, 

amended, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill, 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 


Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauke 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Anderson, Ill. 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Annunzio 


Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Chisholm 


Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Corman 
Cotter 


Crane, Daniel Wydler 


as 
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The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 792, the 
Committee on Agriculture is discharged 
from further consideration of the Senate 
bill (S. 1465) to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to permit farm credit system 
institutions to improve their services to 
borrowers, and for other purposes. 
sae Clerk read the title of the Senate 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FOLEY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FoLey moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 1465, 
and insert in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 
7548, as passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1980”. 
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TITLE I—FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 101. Section 1.4 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in paragraph (6) “loans 
and” and inserting in lieu thereof “and par- 
ticipate in loans, make”; 

(2) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (12) “, participate with one or 
more other Farm Credit System institutions 
in loans made under this title or other titles 
of this Act on the basis prescribed in section 
4.18 of this Act, and participate with lenders 
which are not Farm Credit System institu- 
tions in loans that the bank is authorized to 
make under this title"; 

(3) inserting after “System” in the first 
sentence of paragraph (14) “or any insured 
State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act”; 

(4) striking out everything after the sec- 
ond coma in paragraph (15) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and, as may be authorized 
by its board of directors and approved by the 
Farm Credit Administration, (i) sell to lend- 
ers which are not Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions interests in loans, (11) buy from and 
sell to Farm Credit System institutions in- 
terests in loans and in other financial assist- 
ance extended and nonvoting stock, and 
(iil) make other investments."; and 

(5) adding new paragraphs (22) and (23) 
as follows: 

“(22) Accept contributions to its capital 
from Federal land bank associations and ac- 
count therefor as authorized by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

“(23) As may be authorized by its board of 
directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, agree with other Farm Credit 
System institutions to share loan and other 
losses, whether to protect against capital im- 
pairment or for any other purpose.”. 

Sec. 102. Section 1.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in subsection (b) “hypo- 
theticated” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“hypothecated"; 

(2) striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
two new sentences as follows: “Nonvoting 
stock may be issued to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, to borrowers 
as patronage refunds, and may also be is- 
sued to Federal land bank assoctations in 
amounts that will permit the bank to ex- 
tend financial assistance to eligible persons 
other than farmers, ranchers, and producers 
or harvesters of aquatic products. Nonvoting 
stock also may be issved to and shall be 
retired for other Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions as may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration.”; and 

(3) adding new subsections (f) and (g) 
as follows: 

“(f) Patronage refunds may be paid in 
nonvoting stock, participation certificates, 
allocated surplus, and other equities of the 
bank, or cash, or in both equities and cash, 
as determined by the board of the bank, 
to borrowers of the fiscal year for which 
such patronage refunds are distributed. All 
patronage refunds shall be paid in the pro- 
portion that the amount of interest on the 
loans to each borrower during the year bears 
to the interest on the loans of all borrowers 
during the year or on such other propor- 
tionate patronage basis as the Farm Credit 
Administration may approve. 

“(g) Equities to evidence contributions to 
capital may be issued to Federal land bank 
associations when the bylaws of the bank 
so provide.”. 

Sec. 103. Section 1.6 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 1.6. REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE Loans.— 
The Federal land banks are authorized to 
make or participate with other lenders in 
long-term real estate mortgage loans in 
rural areas, as defined by the Farm Credit 
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Administration, or to producers or harves- 
ters of aquatic products, and make con- 
tinuing commitments to make such loans 
under specified circumstances, or extend 
other financial assistance of a similar na- 
ture to eligible borrowers, for a term of 
not less than five nor more than forty 
years."’. 

Sec. 104. Section 1.7 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting before 
the period in the first sentence “as provided 
in section 4.17 of this Act". 

Sec. 105. Section 1.8 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out in 
clause (1) “and ranchers” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “, ranchers, or producers or 
harvesters of aquatic products”. 

Sec. 106. Section 1.9 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by striking out the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “Loans originated by a Federal 
land bank or tn which it participates with a 
lender which is not a Farm Credit System in- 
stitution shall not exceed 85 per centum of 
the appraised value of the real estate securi- 
ty, or such greater amount, not to exceed 97 
per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate security, as may be authorized 
under regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for loans guaranteed by Federal, 
State, or other governmental agencies, and 
shall be secured by first liens on interest in 
real estate of such classes as may be ap- 
proved by the Farm Credit Administration.”. 

Sec. 107. Section 1.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Loans made by the Federal 
land banks to farmers, ranchers, and pro- 
ducers or harvesters of aquatic products may 
be for any agricultural or aquatic purpose 
and other credit needs of the applicant, in- 
cluding financing for basic processing and 
marketing directly related to the applicant’s 
operations and those of other eligible farm- 
ers, ranchers, and producers or harvesters 
of aquatic products: Provided; That the ap- 
plicant’s operations shall supply at least 20 
per centum, or such larger per centum that 
is required by the board of directors of the 
bank under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, of the total processing or 
marketing for which financing is extended.”. 

Sec. 108. Section 1.11 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” before “operations”. 

Sec. 109. Section 1.12 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
designation “(a)”. 

Sec. 110. Section 1.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in paragraph (13) “shall”; 

(2) striking out in paragraph (14) “may” 
the second time it appears; and 

(3) adding a new paragraph (21) as fol- 
lows: 

“(21) Contribute to the capital of the 
bank.”. 

Sec. 111. Section 1.16 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the sixth sentence of 
subsection (a) “fair”; and 

(2) adding a new subsection (c) as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the purchase 
of stock need not be required with respect 
to that part of any loan (1) made by a Fed- 
eral land bank which it sells to a lender 
which is not a Farm Credit System institu- 
tion, or (2) that such lender retains or ac- 
quires in participating in the loan with a 
Federal land bank.”. 

Sac. 112. Section 1.17 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the last sentence of 
subsection (a) “exess" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “excess”; and 

(2) amending subsection (b) by inserting 
“, and pay patronage refunds, or do any of 
them, as provided in its bylaws," after “divi- 
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dends", and striking out “with” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the”. 

Sec. 113. Section 1.18(b) of the Farm 
Credit Act of 1971 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Any association may declare & divi- 
dend or dividends and pay patronage re- 
funds, or do any of them, as provided in its 
bylaws, out of the whole or any part of its 
net earnings available therefor which re- 
main after (1) maintenance of the reserve 
required in subsection (a) of this section 
and (2) bank approval. All patronage re- 
funds shall be paid on the proportionate 
patronage basis approved by the bank. Divi- 
dends shall be noncumulative, and the rate 
of dividends may be different between classes 
and issues of stock and participation certifi- 
cates on the basis of the comparative contri- 
butions of the holders thereof to the capital 
or earnings of the Federal land bank by such 
classes and issues, but otherwise dividends 
shall be without preference.”. 

Sec. 114. Section 1.19 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence as follows: “As may 
be authorized by the bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, associations also may enter into agree- 
ments with other Farm Credit System insti- 
tutions to share loans and other losses, 
whether to protect capital impairment or for 
any other purpose.". 

Sec. 115. Section 1.20 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting after 
“stock” the second time it appears “or par- 
ticipation certificates,” and inserting “or 
other Farm Credit System institutions” after 
“Administration”. 


TITLE II—FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 


CREDIT BANKS AND PRODUCTION 

CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 201. Section 2.1 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting after “System” in the first 
sentence of paragraph (12) “or any insured 


State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act”; 

(2) striking out in paragraph (13) every- 
thing after “agency” the second time it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “, and, as 
may be authorized by its board of directors 
and approved by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, (1) buy from and sell to Farm Credit 
System institutions interests in loans and in 
other financial assistance extended and non- 
voting stock, and (ii) make other invest- 
ments.”; 

(3) amending paragraph (18) to read as 
follows: 

“(18) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration, agree with other 
Farm Credit System institutions to share 
loan or other losses, whether to protect 
against capital Impairment or for any other 
purposes,”; and 

(4) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (20) “, and participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act.”, 

Sec. 202. Section 2.2 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence of subsection (d) “, 
and may be issued to and, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, shall be retired for other Farm Credit 
System institutions as may be authorized by 
its board of directors and approved by the 
Farm Credit Administration”; 

(2) striking out in the second and fourth 
paragraphs of subsection (g) “fair”; 

(3) striking out everything through “Gov- 
ernor” in subsection (h) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except with regard to stock or 
participation certificates held by the Gover- 


nor or other Farm Credit System institu- 
tions"; and 
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(4) striking out in subsection (i) “fair”. 

Sec. 203. Section 2.3 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2.3 Loans DISCOUNTS; PARTICIPA- 
TION; LeEastnc.—(a) The Federal intermediate 
credit banks are authorized to make loans 
and extend other similar financial assistance 
to, and to discount for or purchase from— 

(1) any production credit association, or 

(2) any national bank, State bank, trust 
company, agricultural credit corporation, in- 
corporated livestock loan company, savings 
institution, credit union, or any associa- 
tion of agricultural producers engaged in 
the making of loans to farmers and ranchers, 
and any corporation engaged in the making 
of loans to producers or harvesters of 
aquatic products, 


any note, draft, or other obligation with its 
endorsment or guarantee, the proceeds of 
which note, draft, or other obligation have 
been advanced to persons and for purposes 
eligible for financing by production credit 
associations under section 2.15(a) (1), (2). 
and (3) of this Act. 


“(b) The Federal intermediate credit 
banks may participate with one or more 
production credit associations or intermedi- 
ate credit banks in the making of loans to 
eligible borrowers and may participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act. The banks 
may own and lease or lease with option to 
purchase to persons eligible for assistance 
under this subchapter, equipment needed 
in the operations of such persons. 

“(c) No paper shall be purchased from or 
discounted for, and no loans shall be made 
or other similar financial assistance ex- 
tended by a Federal intermediate credit 
bank to any entity identified in subsection 
(a) (1) and (2) of this section if the amount 
of such paver added to the aggregate lia- 
bilities of such entity, whether direct or 
contingent (other than bona fide deposit 
liabilities), exceeds ten times the paid-in 
and unimpaired capital and surplus of such 
entity or (in the case of financing insti- 
tutions under subsection (a) (2) of this sec- 
tion) the amount of such liabilities per- 
mitted under the laws of the jurisdiction 
creating such institution, whichever is the 
lesser. It shall be unlawful for any national 
bank which is indebted to any Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank, upon paper discounted 
or purchased under subsection (a) of this 
section, to incur any additional indebted- 
ness, if by virtue of such additional indebt- 
edness its aggregate liabilities direct or con- 
tingent, will exceed the limitation herein 
contained. 

“(d) All of the loans, financial assistance, 
discounts, and purchases authorized by this 
section shall be subject to regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration and shall be 
secured by collateral, if any, as may be re- 
quired in such regulations. The regulations 
shall assure that such loans, financial as- 
sistance, discounts, and purchases are avail- 
able on a reasonable basis to any financing 
institution authorized to receive such serv- 
ices under subsection (a)(2) of this section 
that (1) is significantly involved in lending 
for agricultural or aquatic purposes, (il) 
demonstrates a continuing need for supple- 
mentary sources of funds to meet the credit 
requirements of its agricultural or aquatic 
borrowers, (iii) has limited access to na- 
tional or regional capital markets, and (iv) 
does not use such services to expand its fi- 
nancing activities to persons and for pur- 
poses other than those authorized in sec- 
tion 2.15(a) (1), (2), and (3) of this Act. 
The regulations may authorize a Federal in- 
termediate credit bank to charge reasonable 
fees for any commitment to extend service 
under this section to such a financing in- 
stitution. For purposes of this subsection, a 
financing institution together with its sub- 
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sidiaries and affiliates may be considered as 
one but such determination to consider such 
institution together with its subsidiaries and 
affiliates as one shall be made in the first 
instance by the bank and in the event of a 
denial by the bank of its services to a fi- 
nancial institution, thereafter by the Farm 
Credit Administration on a case-by-case 
basis with due regard to the total relation- 
ship of the financing institution, its sub- 
sidiaries, and affiliates. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall require 
termination of discount relationships in 
existence on the effective date of the Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1980.”. 

Sec. 204. Section 2.4 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: “Loans, advances, or dis- 
counts made under section 2.3 of this Act 
shall be repayable in not more than seven 
years (fifteen years if made to producers or 
harvesters of aquatic products) from the 
time they are made or discounted by the 
Federal intermediate credit bank, except 
that the district farm credit board, under 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, may approve policies permitting loans, 
advances, or discounts (other than those 
made to producers or harvesters of aquatic 
products) to be repayable in not more than 
ten years from the time they are made or 
discounted by such bank. Loans, advances, 
and discounts shall bear such rate or rates 
of interest or discount as the board of direc- 
tors of the bank shall from time to time 
determine with the approval of the Farm 
Credit Administration as provided in section 
4.17 of this Act, but the rates charged financ- 
ing institutions shall be the same as those 
charged production credit associations.”. 

Sec. 205. Section 2.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” after “on-farm”. 

Src. 206. Section 2.6(c) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out “of 
less than 25 per centum” in the second 
sentence. 

Sec. 207. Section 2.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
comma after “States” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

Sec. 208. Section 2.12 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) “and buy from and sell to 
such banks interests in loans and in other 
financial assistance extended and nonvoting 
stock, as may be authorized by the Federal 
intermediate credit bank in accordance with 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion”; 

(2) imserting before the period at the end 
of paragraph (13) “and when authorized by 
the bank participate with one or more other 
Farm Credit System institutions in loans 
made under this title or other titles of this 
Act on the basis prescribed in section 4.18 
of this Act”; and 

(3) amending paragraph (15) to read as 
follows: 

(15) As may be authorized by the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank in accordance 
with regulations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, agree with other Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institutions to share loan or other losses, 
whether to protect against capital impair- 
ment or for any other purpose.”. 

Sec, 209. Section 2.13 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period at the end 
of subsection (e) “or in lieu of nonvoting 
stock”; 

(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (f) “fair”; 

(3) amending the last sentence of sub- 
section (f) to read as follows: “Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this section. 
for a loan in which an association partic- 
ipates with a commercial bank or other fi- 
nancial institution other than a Farm Credit 
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System institution, nonvoting stock or par- 
ticipation certificates may be issued to the 
commercial bank or other financial institu- 
tion in satisfaction of the requirement that 
the borrower own stock or participation cer- 
tificates, which requirement shall apply only 
to the portion of the loan which is retained 
by the association.”; 

(4) striking out in the first sentence in 
subsection (g) “fair”; 

(5) striking out everything through “Gov- 
ernor" in subsection (J) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except with regard to stock or par- 
ticipation certificates held by the Governor 
or other Farm Credit System institutions"; 
and 

(6) striking out in subsection (k) “falir”, 

Sec. 210. Section 2.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) amending clause (1) in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) to read as follows: 
“(1) bona fide farmers and ranchers and the 
producers or harvesters of aquatic products, 
for agricultural or aquatic purposes and 
other requirements of such borrowers, in- 
cluding financing for basic processing and 
marketing directly related to the borrower's 
operations and those of other eligible 
farmers, ranchers, and producers or har- 
vesters of aquatic products: Provided, That 
the borrower’s operations shall supply at 
least 20 per centum, or such larger per 
centum that is required by the supervising 
bank under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, of the total processing or 
marketing for which financing is extended,”; 
and 

(2) inserting in subsection (b) after “Ad- 
ministration” in the first sentence “as pro- 
vided in section 4.17 of this Act”. 

Sec. 211. Section 2.16 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “and 
aquatic” after “on-farm”. 


TITLE III —BANKS FOR COOPERATIVES 


Sec. 301. Section 3.1 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 
(1) inserting before the period at the end 


of paragraph (11) “, and participate with 
one or more other Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions in loans made under this title or 
other titles of this Act on the basis pre- 
scribed in section 4.18 of this Act”; 

(2) inserting after “System” in the first 
sentence in paragraph (12) “or any insured 
State nonmember bank as defined in section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act or, to 
the extent necessary to facilitate transac- 
tions which may be financed under section 
3.7(b) of this Act, any other financial 
organization, domestic or foreign, as may be 
authorized by its board of directors and ap- 
proved by the Farm Credit Administration”; 

(3) amending paragraph (13) by: 

(a) inserting immediately after “(13)" the 
designation “(A)”; 

(b) inserting after subparagraph (A) the 
following new subparagraphs (B) and (C): 

“(B) As may be authorized by its board of 
directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, buy from and sell to Farm 
Credit System institutions interests in loans 
and in other financial assistance extended 
and nonvoting stock. 

“(C) As may be authorized by its board of 
directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, and solely for the purposes 
of obtaining credit information and other 
services needed to facilitate transactions 
which may be financed under section 3.7(b) 
of this Act, invest in ownership interests in 
foreign business entities that are principally 
engaged in providing credit information to 
and performing such servicing functions for 
their members in connection with the mem- 
bers’ international activities.”; and 

(4) adding new paragraphs (18) and (19) 
as follows: 

“(18) As may be authorized by the board 
of directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
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Administration, maintain credit balances 
and pay or receive fees or interest thereon, 
for the purpose of assisting in the transfer 
of funds to or from parties to transactions 
that may be financed under section 3.7(b) 
of this Act: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein shall authorize the banks for co- 
operatives to engage in the business of ac- 
cepting domestic deposits. 

“(19) As may be authorized by its board 
of directors and approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration, agree with other Farm 
Credit System institutions to share loan or 
other losses, whether to protect against cap- 
ital impairment or for any other purposes.”. 

Sec, 302. Section 3.3 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (f) as follows: 

“(f) Participation certificates may be 1s- 
sued to parties to whom voting stock may 
not be issued.”. 

Sec. 302. Section 3.3 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out the first three sentences 
and inserting in lieu thereof three new sen- 
tences as follows: “Any nonvoting stock 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration shall be retired to the extent 
required by section 4.0(b) of this Act before 
any other outstanding voting or nonvoting 
stock or participation certificates shall be 
retired except as may be otherwise author- 
ized by the Farm Credit Administration. 
When those requirements have been satis- 
fied, nonvoting investment stock and par- 
ticipation certificates may be called for re- 
tirement at par. With the approval of the 
issuing bank, the holder may elect not to 
have the called stock or participation cer- 
tificates retired in response to a call, re- 
serving the right to have such stock or par- 
ticipation certificates included in the next 
call for retirement.”; and 

(2) striking out in the fourth sentence 
“fair book value not exceeding”. 

Sec. 304. Section 3.7 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) adding the designation “(a)” before 
the text, and inserting before “collateral cus- 
tody” in the first sentence, “currency ex- 
change necessary to service individual trans- 
actions that may be financed under sub- 
section (b) of this section,”, and inserting 
before the period at the end of the third 
sentence “and may make or participate in 
loans or commitments and extend other tech- 
nical and financial assistance to other domes- 
tic parties for the acquisition of equipment 
and facilities to be leased to such stock- 
holders for use in their operations in the 
United States”; and 

(2) adding new subsections (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) as follows: 

“(b) A bank for cooperatives is au- 
thorized to make or participate in loans and 
commitments to, and to extend other tech- 
nical and financial assistance to (1) a do- 
mestic or foreign party with respect to its 
transactions with an association that is a 
voting stockholder of the bank for the ex- 
port or import of agricultural commodities, 
farm supplies, or aquatic products through 
purchases, sales or exchanges, and (2) a do- 
mestic or foreign party in which such an as- 
sociation has at least the minimum owner- 
ship interest approved under regulations of 
the Farm Credit Administration for the 
purpose of facilitating the association's ex- 
port or import operations of the type de- 
scribed in clause (1) of this subsection: Pro- 
vided, That a bank for cooperatives deter- 
mines, under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration, that the voting stockholder 
will benefit substantially as a result of such 
loan, commitment, or assistance. 

“(c) Loans, commitments, and assistance 
authorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be extended in accordance with policies 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
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bank under regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“(d) The regulations of the Farm Credit 
Administration implementing subsection (b) 
of this section and the other provisions of 
this title relating to the authority under 
subsection (b) of this section may not con- 
fer upon the banks for cooperatives powers 
and authorities greater than those specified 
in this title. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall, during the formulation of such regu- 
lations, closely consult on a continuing basis 
with the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to ensure that such regula- 
tions conform to national banking policies, 
objectives, and limitations. 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, the banks for cooperatives shall 
not make or participate in loans or commit- 
ments for the purpose of financing specula- 
tive futures transactions by eligible bor- 
rowers in foreign currencies.”. 

Sec. 305. Section 3.8 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) in the first paragraph striking out the 
second comma and inserting “or aquatic” 
before “business”; 

(2) striking out in subsection (c) “or farm 
business services" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “farm or aquatic business services, or 
services to eligible cooperatives”; and 

(3) amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

“(d) A percentage of the voting control 
of the association not less than 80 per cen- 
tum (60 per centum (1) in the case of rural 
electric, telephone, public utility, and serv- 
ice cooperatives; (2) in the case of local farm 
supply cooperatives that have historically 
served needs of the community that would 
not adequately be served by other suppliers 
and have experienced a reduction in the per- 
centage of farmer membership due to chang- 
ed circumstances beyond their control such 
as, but not limited to, urbanization of the 
community; and (3) in the case of local farm 
supply cooperatives that provide or will pro- 
vide needed services to a community and 
that are or will be in competition with a 
cooperative specified in paragraph (2)) or, 
with respect to any type of association or 
cooperative, such higher percentage as estab- 
lished by the district board, is held by 
farmers, producers or harvesters of aquatic 
products, or eligible cooperative associations 
as defined herein;”. 

Sec. 306. Section 3.9(a) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “Each borrower 
entitled to hold voting stock shall, at the 
time a loan is made by a bank for coopera- 
tives, own at least one share of voting stock 
and shall be required by the bank with the 
approval of the Farm Credit Administration 
to Invest in additional voting stock or non- 
voting investment stock at that time, or from 
time to time, as the lending bank may deter- 
mine, but the requirement for investment 
in stock at the time the loan is closed shall 
not exceed an amount equal to 10 per cen- 
tum of the face amount of the loan.”. 

Src. 307. Section 3.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) inserting before the period in the first 
sentence of subsection (a) “as provided in 
section 4.17 of this Act”; and 

(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (d) "book" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “market” and adding a new sentence 
as follows: “In no event shall the bank's 
equities be retired or canceled if the retire- 
ment or cancellation would adversely affect 
the bank's capital structure, as determined 
by the Farm Credit Administration.". 


Sec. 308. Section 3.11 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 


(1) striking out in the second sentence 
of subsection (b) “of less than 25 per cen- 
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tum” and “of not to exceed such per centum 
of net savings”; and 

(2) striking out the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
new sentence as follows: “The net savings 
of each district bank for cooperatives, after 
the earnings for the fiscal year have been 
Spplied in accordance with subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section, whichever is appli- 
cable, shall be paid in stock, participation 
certificates, or cash, or in any of them, as 
determined by its board, as patronage re- 
funds to borrowers to whom such refunds 
are payable who are borrowers of the fiscal 
year for which such patronage refunds are 
distributed.”’. 


TITLE IV—PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO 
TWO OR MORE CLASSES OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OF THE SYSTEM 


Sec. 401. Section 4.5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the first sentence 
“presidents of each bank” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “president of each bank or the 
president's designee"; and 

(2) striking out in the third sentence 
“subcommittee's” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subcommittee.” 

Sec. 402. Section 4.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out 
“name” and inserting in lieu thereof “same”. 

Sec. 403. Title IV of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by adding new sections 
4.17, 4.18, 4.19 and 4.20 as follows: 

Sec. 4.17. INTEREST Rates,—‘nterest rates 
on loans from institutions of the Farm Credit 
System shall be determined with the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration 
&s provided in this Act, notwithstanding any 
interest rate limitation imposed by any State 
constitution or statute or other law(s) which 
are hereby preempted for purposes of this 
Act, Interest rates on loans made by agri- 
cultural credit corporations organized in con- 
junction with cooperative associations for 
the purpose of financing the ordinary crop 
operations of the members of such associa- 
tions or other producers and eligible to dis- 
count with the Federal intermediate credit 
banks pursuant to section 2.3 of this Act 
shall be exempt from any interest rate lim- 
itation imposed by any State constitution or 
statute or other Iaw(s) which are hereby 
preempted for purposes of this Act. 

"SEC. 4.18. PARTICIPATION Loans.—Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this Act, 
the terms of any loan participated in by 
two or more Farm Credit System institutions 
operating under different titles of this Act, 
including provisions for capitalization of the 
portion of the loan participated in by each 
institution, shall be as may be agreed upon 
among such institutions and authorized by 
the Farm Credit Administration, except that 
for purposes of determining borrower eligi- 
bility, membership, term, amount, loan se- 
curity, and purchase of stock or participa- 
tion certificates by the borrower, the provi- 
sions of law applicable to the loan shall be 
the provisions in the title under which the 
institution that originates the loan operates. 

“Src. 4.19. Younc, BEGINNING, AND SMALL 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS.— 


“(a) Under policies of the district board, 
each Federal land bank association and pro- 
duction credit association shall prepare a 
program for furnishing sound and construc- 
tive credit and related services to young, 
beginning, and small farmers and ranchers, 
Such programs shall assure that such credit 
and services are available in coordination 
with other units of the Farm Credit System 
serving the territory and with other govern- 
mental and private sources of credit. Each 
program shal] be subject to review and ap- 
proval by the supervising bank. 

“(b) The Federal land bank and the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank for each dis- 
trict shall annually obtain from associations 
under their supervision reports of activities 
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under programs developed pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and progress to- 
ward program objectives. On the basis of 
such reports, the banks shall provide to the 
Farm Credit Administration a joint annual 
report summarizing the operations and 
achievements in their district under such 
programs.”’. 

“Src. 4.20. TERMINATION OF PROvVISIONS.— 
The provisions of (1) section 2.3 authorizing 
the Federa] intermediate credit banks to 
lend to or discount paper for other financial 
institutions, and (2) section 3.7(b) authoriz- 
ing the financing of certain domestic or for- 
eign entities in connection with the import 
or export activities of cooperatives which 
are borrowers from the banks for coopera- 
tives, shall expire on September 30, 1990 un- 
less extended by Act of Congress prior to 
that date. Any contract or agreement en- 
tered into under the authority of either pro- 
vision prior to its expiration shall remain 
in full force and effect notwithstanding such 
expiration.”. 

Sec. 404. Title IV of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof new parts D and E as follows: 


“Part D—SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 4.25. EstasphisHMENT.—Any bank of 
the Farm Credit System, or two or more of 
such banks acting together, may organize a 
corporation or corporations for the purpose 
of performing functions and services for or 
on behalf of the organizing bank or banks 
that the bank or banks may perform pursu- 
ant to this Act: Provided, That a corpora- 
tion so organized shall have no authority 
either to extend credit or provide insurance 
services for borrowers from Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institutions, nor shall it have any 
greater authority with respect to functions 
and services than the organizing bank or 
banks possess under this Act. The organizing 
bank or banks shall apply for a Federal 
charter for the corporation by forwarding to 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration a statement of the need for the cor- 
poration and proposed articles specifying in 
general terms the objectives for which the 
corporation is formed, the powers to be ex- 
ercised by it in carrying out the functions 
and services, and the territory it is to serve. 
The Governor for good cause may deny the 
charter applied for. Upon the approval of 
articles by the Governor and the issuance 
of a charter, the corporation. shall become 
as of such date a federally chartered body 
corporate and an instrumentality of the 
United States. 

“SEC. 4.26 POWERS OF THE GoverNor.—The 
Governor shall have power, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Governor or by 
prescribing in the terms of the charter or 
by approval of the bylaws of the corporation, 
to provide for the organization of any corpo- 
ration chartered under this part and the ter- 
ritory within which its operations may be 
carried on, and to direct at any time such 
changes in its charter as he finds necessary 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this Act. The powers of the Governor to pro- 
vide for the organization of anv corporation 
chartered under this part include, but are 
not limited to approval of— 

“(1) corporate title; 

“(2) general corporate powers; 

“(3) eligibility for membership on. and 
the powers, composition. selection, terms, 
and compensation of the board of directors; 

“(4) classes, issuance, value, and retire- 
ment of stock; 

"(5) sources of operating funds; 

“(6) dissolution, liquidation, and distri- 
bution of assets on licuidation: and 

“(7) application and distribution of 
earnings. 

“SEC. 4.27. SUPERVISION AND EXAMINA- 
Tron.—The corporations organized under 
this part shall be institutions of the Farm 
Credit System and shall be subject to the 
same supervision and examination by the 
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Farm Credit Administration as are the orga- 
nizing bank or banks under this Act. 

“SEC. 4.28. Stare Laws.—State and other 
laws shall apply to corporations organizedg 
pursuant to this part to the same extent 
such laws would apply to the organizing 
bank(s) engaged in the same activity in the 
same jurisdiction: Provided, however, Thav 
to the extent that sections 1.21, 2.8, and 
3.13 of this Act may exempt banks of the 
Farm Credit System from taxation, sucn 
exemptions, other than with respect to fran- 
chise taxes, shall not extend to corporations 
organized pursuant to this part. 


“Part E—SALE or INSURANCE 


“Sec. 4.29. Lines OF INSURANCE.—(a) The 
regulations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion governing financially related services 
that the banks and associations of the Farm 
Credit System may provide under sections 
1.11, 1,15, 2.5, and 2.16 of this Act may 
authorize the sale to any member of any 
such bank or association, on an optional 
basis, of credit or term life and credit dis- 
ability insurance appropriate to protect the 
loan commitment in the event of death or 
disability of the debtors and other insurance 
necessary to protect the member’s farm or 
aquatic unit, but limited to, hail and mul- 
tiple-peril crop insurance, title insurance, 
and insurance to protect the facilities and 
equipment of aquatic borrowers. 

“(b) Such regulations shall provide that— 

“(1) im any case in which insurance is 
required as a condition for a loan or other 
financial assistance from a bank or associa- 
tion, notice be given that it is not necessary 
to purchase the insurance from the bank 
or association and that the borrower has the 
option of obtaining the insurance elsewhere; 

“(2) such insurance services may be 
offered only if— 

“(1) the bank or association has the ca- 
pacity to render insurance service under 
the Act in an effective and efficient manner; 

“(il) there exists the probability that any 
insurance program under this Act will gen- 
erate sufficient revenue to cover all costs; 
and 

“(iii) rendering insurance service will not 
have an adverse effect on the bank’s or as- 
sociation's credit or other operations; and 

“(3) no bank or association shall directly 
or indirectly discriminate in any manner 
against any agent, broker, or insurer that 1s 
not affiliated with such bank or association, 
or against any party who purchases Insurance 
through any such nonaffillated insurance 
agent, broker, or insurer. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section to the contrary, any bank or associa- 
tion that on the date of enactment of the 
Farm Credit Act Amendments of 1980, is 
offering insurance coverages not authorized 
by this section may continue to sell such cov- 
erages for a period of not more than one 
year from such date of enactment and may 
continue to service such coverages until their 
expiration.”. 


TITLE V—D'STRICT AND FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 501. Section 5.0 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence 
the following: “and one of which districts 
may, if authorized by the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, include the Virgin Islands of 
the United States: Provided, That the exten- 
sion of credit and other services authorized 
by this Act in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States shall be undertaken only if 
determined to be feasible under regulations 
of the Farm Credit Administration”. 

Sec, 502. Section 5.2 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by— 

(1) striking out in the last sentence of 
subsection (b) “three” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “two”; and 


(2) striking out in the first sentence of 
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subsection (c) “three” and inserting in leu 
thereof “two”. 

Sec. 503. Section 5.8(h) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out in the 
first sentence “the sum of $100 a day” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “compensation at & 
rate equal to the daily equivalent of the rate 
prescribed for grade GS-18 under section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

Sec. 504. Section 5.10 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting after the 
second sentence a new sentence as follows: 
‘Pursuant to a policy statement adopted by 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration shall con- 
sult on a regular basis with the Secretary of 
the Treasury in connection with the exercise 
by the System and the Governor of the pow- 
ers conferred under section 4.2 of this Act, 
and with the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in connection with the 
effect of System lending activities on nation- 
al monetary policy. 

Sec. 505. Section 5.15 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new sentence as follows: “The 
Farm Credit Administration may dispose of 
property so acquired and any amounts col- 
lected from the disposition of such property 
shall be deposited in the special fund pro- 
vided for in section 5.16(b) of this Act and 
shall be available to the Administration in 
the same manner and for the same purposes 
as the funds collected under section 5.16(a) 
of this Act.” 

Src. 506. Section 5.17 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new clause (5) and 
inserting a new sentence immediately there- 
after: 

“(5) To sell or otherwise dispose of any 
interest in property leased or acquired under 
the foregoing if authorized by the Board. 


In actions undertaken by the banks pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section, 
the Farm Credit Administration may act as 
agent for the banks.”. 

Sec. 507. Section 5.18 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by adding at the end 
of paragraph (3) a new sentence as follows: 
“The annual reports shall include a summary 
and analysis of the reports submitted to the 
Farm Credit Administration by the Federal 
land banks and Federal intermediate credit 
banks under section 4.19(b) of this Act re- 
lating to programs for serving young, begin- 
ning, and small farmers and ranchers.”. 

Sec. 508. Section 5.18 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after the section designation 
and adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections (b) and (c): 


“(b)(1) At least thirty days prior to pub- 
lishing any proposed regulation in the Fed- 
eral Register, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion shall transmit a copy of the regulation 
to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of 
the Senate. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall also transmit to such committees a 
copy of any final regulation prior to Its pub- 
lication in the Federal Register. Except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, no final regulation of the Farm Credit 
Administration shall become effective prior 
to the expiration of thirty calendar days after 
it is published in the Federal Register dur- 
ing which either or both Houses of the Con- 
gress are in session. 


“(2) In the case of an emergency, a final 
regulation of the Farm Credit Administration 
may become effective without regard to the 
last sentence of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section if the Farm Credit Administration 
notifies in writing the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition. 
and Forestry of the Senate setting forth the 
reasons why it is necessary to make the regu- 
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lation effective prior to the expiration of the 
thirty-day period. 

“(c)(1) If there are any unresolved dif- 
ferences between the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System as to whether any 
regulation implementing section 3.7(b) of 
this Act or the other provisions of title III 
relating to the authority under section 3.7 
(b) conforms to national banking policies, 
objectives, and lMmitations, simultaneously 
with promulgation of any such regulation 
under this Act, and simultaneously with 
promulgation of any regulation implement- 
ing section 2.3 of this Act, the Farm Credit 
Administration shall transmit a copy there- 
of to the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. Ex- 
cept as provided in paragraph (2), the regu- 
lation shall not become effective if, within 
ninety calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress after the date of promulgation, 
both Houses of Congress adopt a concurrent 
resolution, the matter after the resolving 
clause of which is as follows: "That Congress 
disapproves the regulation promulgated by 
the Farm Credit Administration dealing with 
the matter of , which regulation 
was transmitted to Congress on f 
the blank spaces therein being appropriately 
filled. 

“If at the end of sixty calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after the date 
of promulgation of a regulation, no com- 
mittee of either House of Congress has re- 
ported or been discharged from further 
consideration of a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the regulation, and neither House 
has adopted such a resolution, the regulation 
may go into effect immediately. If, within 
such sixty calendar days, such a committee 
has reported or been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of such a resolution, or 
either House has adopted such a resolution, 
the regulation may go into effect not sooner 
than ninety calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after its promulgation 
unless disapproved as provided in paragraph 
(1). 

“(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection— 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

“(ii) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain are 
are excluded in the computation of sixty and 
ninety calendar days of continuous session 
of Congress. 

“(4) Congressional Inaction on or rejection 
of a resolution of disapproval shall not be 
deemed an expression of approval of such 
regulation.” 

Sec. 509. Title V of the Farm Credit Act of 
1971 is amended by adding the following sec- 
tion at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 5.30. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Avupir: REPORT TO CONGRESS.— 


“(a) The Comptroller General shall con- 
duct an evaluation of the programs and 
activities authorized under the 1980 amend- 
ments to this Act, and shall make an in- 
terim report to the Congress no later than 
December 31, 1982, and a final report to the 
Congress no later than December 31, 1984. 
The Comptroller General shall include in 
such evaluation the effect that this Act, as 
amended, will have on agricultural credit 
services provided by the Farm Credit System, 
Federal agencies, and other entities. The 
Comptroller General may make such interim 
revorts to the Congress on the programs and 
activities under these amendments as the 
Comptroller General deems necessary or as 
requested by Members of Congress. 

“(b) For the purpose of conducting pro- 
gram evaluations required in subsection (a) 
of this section, the Comptroller General or 
his duly authorized representatives shall 
have access to and the right to examine all 
books, documents, papers, records, or other 
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recorded information within the possession 
or control of the Federal land banks and 
Federal land bank associations, Federal in- 
termediate credit banks and production 
credit associations and banks for coopera- 
tives.”. 

Sec. 510. Paragraph (1) of section 1141b of 
title 12 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) shall maintain its principal office 
within the Washington, D.C.-Maryland-Vir- 
ginia standard metropolitan statistical area, 
and such other offices in the United States 
as in its judgment are necessary”. 

Sec. 511. Section 3 of the Swine Health 
Protection Act (Public Law 96-468, approved 
October 17, 1980) is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” at the end of clause 
(2); 

(2) changing the period at the end of 
clause (3) to a semicolon and adding “and”; 
and 

(3) inserting a new clause (4) reading as 
follows: 

“(4) the term ‘State’ means the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7548) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


EDDIE PATTEN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Roprno) is recognized 
for 60 minutes, and to revise and extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great privilege to address my colleagues 
by special order of the House to honor 
my good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, EDDIE PATTEN, 
who is retiring at the end of the 96th 
Congress. 

For the past 18 years EDDIE PATTEN 
has filled this institution with his 
warmth, his humor, his compassion, and 
his profund understanding of the needs 
and sentiments of the American people. 
As a friend, I have appreciated EDDIE'S 
counsel in translating the concerns of 
Americans into legislative action. During 
his many years of dedicated service in 
Washington he has always remained 
close to his roots in central New Jersey, 
and in so doing has earned the respect, 
support and love and affection of his 
constituents. 

Eppre PATTEN is not one to boast about 
his accomplishments, but there is much 
which has distinguished his career in 
this House. He has served as a valued 
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member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and its Subcommittee on Labor- 
Health, Education and Welfare and Sub- 
committee on Treasury and Postal Serv- 
ice, Ep has been a strong voice for the 
powerless and the helpless. EDDIE PATTEN 
has worked diligently to improve the 
quality of life for the mentally ill, the 
handicapped, the disadvantaged, the el- 
derly and other needy members of so- 
ciety. 

His labor of love has been successful. 
Eppie’s efforts to support medical re- 
search in the field of diabetes, epilepsy, 
Huntington’s disease, and brittle bone 
disease, the National Institute of Health, 
and for alcohol abuse research and treat- 
ment will continue to benefit Americans 
long into the future. 

While Epp has used his voice in Con- 
gress to benefit needy Americans from 
all over this vast Nation he has never 
forgotten the citizens of his 15th District 
of the State of New Jersey. For example, 
his fight to clean up the Raritan River 
has led to one of the most miraculous 
ecological recoveries in our State. 

He also initiated the restoration of El- 
lis Island, where millions of our ances- 
tors first landed in this new world. EDDIE 
Patten had an idea to open Ellis Island 
to the public so that our children can 
learn about their heritage—the history 
of the American immigrant. He got the 
ball rolling for Congress and the National 
Park Service to make this idea a reality, 
and now there are tours of Ellis Island. 

His service to the State of New Jersey 
dates back to his tenure as mayor of the 
town of Perth Amboy from 1934 to 1940; 
as Middlesex County clerk from 1940 to 
1954, and as secretary of state under 
Gov. Robert Meyner from 1954 to 1962. 

Of all Eppie PatTen’s contributions to 
this Nation, perhaps the most lasting will 
be his support for education. A former 
schoolteacher, Eppre Patten has never 
lost his enthusiasm for learning or his 
belief that every American is entitled to 
equal educational opportunity. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee Eppe has successfully led 
the fight for Federal help to vocational 
and adult education. Millions of Amer- 
icans who have received a better start in 
life or who have gone back to schools 
that—with Government help—are better 
equipped have Eppre Patten to thank. 

I can say quite confidently, that with- 
out Congressman PATTEN, the Middlesex 
County College in New Jersey—which of- 
fers quality education to thousands of 
students each year—would not have 
come into existence. 

Without Congressman PATTEN, Rut- 
gers, the State University, would not be 
as vibrant or diverse a learning institu- 
tion as it is today. 

And without Congressman PATTEN, 
Princeton University’s special physics 
laboratory which is pioneering research 
in atomic fusion would still be only an 
idea on the university's drawing table. 

EDDIE PATTEN’s belief in education as 
the key to the future has benefitted many 
institutions, and on a more personal 
level, has provided the means for indi- 
viduals to improve their lives. 

The concern and commitment he has 
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shown toward people will be long re- 
membered in this House. I know that all 
of Eppre's friends and colleagues will join 
me in echoing a debt of gratitude for his 
service to his country. 

Eppe, we salute you for your distin- 
guished and honorable service. We will 
miss you greatly. 

We send you and your lovely wife and 
helpmate Ann, our best wishes for much 
happiness in the future. 


o 1850 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincerely strong personal and emotional 
feelings that I rise to join Chairman 
Peter Roprno to honor one of the most 
talented, dedicated and able legislators of 
the past generation, and one of the 
warmest, most aimable and personable 
individuals I know, EDDIE PATTEN, on the 
occasion of his retirement. 

Eppie, I am proud to have served with 
you in the U.S. House of Representatives 
for the past 18 years. I can truthfully say 
that no one can have a finer or more 
loyal friend than you, Ep PATTEN, and I 
am honored and privileged to consider 
you one of my best and closest friends. 


I am deeply grateful for the political 
support, personal loyalty, and legislative 
encouragement you have always given 
me over the years. Ep, the many laughs 
and anecdotes that we have shared, the 
good times at home and abroad, the 
beautiful moments of political triumph, 
the agonizing periods of legislative de- 
feat—all of these precious memories are 
part of an enduring friendship that was 
built on mutual trust and confidence, 
profound respect and admiration, and a 
common bond of dedication and commit- 
ment to the ideals of decency, honor and 
justice for all Americans. 

Ep, you have served the 15th District 
and the entire State of New Jersey with 
political compassion and sensitivity to 
the urgent and essential needs of your 
constituents. As a member of the Appro- 
priations subcommittee that determines 
the Federal funding for the labor, educa- 
tion, health, and social welfare programs 
of the Nation, you have been the cham- 
pion of the working person, the young 
student, and the golden ager. Time and 
time again, you have been unafraid to 
stand up and be counted for your beliefs 
and principles and for the courage of 
your convictions. 

No Member of the House is more dedi- 
cated than Ep Patten to the development 
of the greatest resource we have as a 
nation, the education of our young peo- 
ple. No Member of the House has been 
a stronger or a more forceful advocate 
of higher education than Ep PATTEN. 
EDDIE PATTEN’s commitment to Federal 
support for student grants and loans 
and to Federal support for university re- 
search and training activities have given, 
to countless Americans from all walks of 
life and all ages, the splendid oppor- 
tunities to develop their full potential. 
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Ep, you have brought to the delibera- 
tions of the Appropriations Committee 
and to the House Chamber a strong sense 
of personal conviction, integrity, and 
high moral character and your delightful 
sense of humor has helped to ease the 
tension of many emotionally charged 
and highly volatile House floor sessions. 

As Speaker, I thank you from the bot- 
tom of a grateful heart for your support 
and contribution to the successes of the 
House Democratic leadership over the 
last decade. I will miss your advice, 
counsel, and assistance in the 97th Con- 
gress. You know, Eppre, my door is al- 
ways open to you. In my opinion, a more 
decent, honorable and benevolent human 
being than you, Eppre PATTEN, simply 
does not exist. Millie joins me in wishing 
the very best for you and your beautiful 
wife and devoted partner, Ann, in all 
your future endeavors. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased and 
very proud to join in this salute to EDDIE 
PaTTEN. I have gained a great respect, 
admiration, and affection for Ep PATTEN 
and his wife, Ann, in the course of my 
experience here. He is a great patriot. He 
is strong on our national security inter- 
est. I have had nothing except satisfying 
experiences and relationships with Ep 
PATTEN. 

We had an opportunity on several oc- 
casions to participate jointly in the con- 
ferences of the Interparliamentary 
Union where he was a most valuable 
member, bringing his expertise in the 
field of our national security and con- 
tributing substantially to the interests of 
our Nation in the discussions which took 
place at these great international meet- 
ings. 

In those experiences particularly, I 
came to know Ep PATTEN very well, I 
feel, to gain an understanding of him, to 
be delighted by his wonderful sense of 
humor, by his delightful personality, and 
to enjoy the friendship of both Ep PATTEN 
and his wife, Ann. 

My wife, Doris, I know, would want to 
join in this expression of affection and 
respect and good health and happiness to 
Ep and Ann PATTEN. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take a few minutes and join with my 
other colleagues in the House to say just 
how much I will miss Congressman 
PATTEN’s presence when the 97th Con- 
gress convenes. 

It has been my privilege to serve in 
the same congressional delegation with 
EDDIE Patten for 6 years. When I was a 
freshman Congressman back in 1974, 
Congressman Patren went out of his 
way to show me the ropes. He was always 
forthcoming with advice and encourage- 
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ment which he imparted in a style 
uniquely his. 

EDDIE PATTEN is well known for his 
quick humor and big heart. EDDIE al- 
ways had time for the little guy and 
working people and consistently advo- 
cated their cause throughout his long 
and distinguished career in the House 
of Representatives. 

Many of the social programs of the 
last two decades that aid the poor and 
the elderly and protect the working man 
can be attributed to Eppre. Eppre never 
did what was fashionable, he did what 
was right. He's an old fashioned man 
who holds his values dear. He came out 
four square either in favor or opposed 
to a proposition, there was no wavering 
with Eppe once he made up his mind. 

Just as you knew where Epptie stood 
on an issue, you knew where you stood 
with Eppi personally. His reputation for 
being a loyal friend and staunch ally 
cannot be disputed. He was one of those 
rare individuals who had both natural 
grace and impeccable timing. He knew 
when to offer encouragement and when 
to apply pressure. He could put the most 
nervous constituent or witness at ease 
and he could disarm the hostile with a 
quick flash of his legendary wit. 

Eppie, you have done a remarkable job 
for the constituents of New Jersey’s 15th 
Congressional District and for the rest 
of the country. I wish you and Mrs. 
Patten all the best but I am really going 
to miss you come January. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, Rep- 
resentative EDWARD PATTEN of New 
Jersey’s 15th Congressional District, has 
given unstintingly of himself over five 
decades of public service, and today I 
joint my colleagues in paying tribute to 
this conscientious leader on the eve of 
his retirement from the House of 
Representatives. 

While Ep and I have been on opposite 
sides of the aisle, I have long admired 
and respected the joy and enthusiasm he 
has shown for his profession. His life 
and his record are marked with one 
achievement after another as he has 
ably and effectively represented his con- 
stituents. 

Born in Perth Amboy, N.J., and edu- 
cated at Rutgers University, he has 
served as a school teacher and office- 
holder; as a lawyer and lawmaker. His 
introduction to political office came in 
1934 with his election as mayor of Perth 
Amboy, a post he was to hold until 1940 
when he was appointed clerk of Middle- 
sex County. Subsequently he was named 
secretary of state of New Jersey, and 
served in that capacity until 1962, when 
he was elected to the 88th Congress. 

During his 18 years of congressional 
service, he has loyally championed and 
creatively contributed to legislation sig- 
nificantly advancing the welfare of our 
Nation. As the lone member of the New 
Jersey delegation on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, he lent his consid- 
erable influence in 1975 to securing funds 
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to continue operations at Fort Dix, a 
Federal installation of immense impor- 
tance to the economy of New Jersey. 

On a much broader scale, he has been 
instrumental in the enactment of legis- 
lation advancing the cause of education, 
and aiding our veterans, businessmen 
and the working force of this Nation. 
There is no denying that his service to 
the Congress, his constituents, and to his 
nation has been substantial. 

In politics he found scope for unfet- 
tered expression of a prodigious talent to 
serve his fellow man with massive gusto, 
boisterous optimism and boundless wit 
and humor. 

We can say that he had an opportunity 
to contribute creatively and construc- 
tively to the welfare of the Nation, and 
we can say that he was equal to the task. 

He is a cherished friend whose happy 
countenance will be missed in this Cham- 
ber, and on his departure, I express my 
gratitude for the noble service he has 
rendered to his constituents, but most of 
all for the friendship of Ep and his won- 
derful wife, Ann. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I thank my distin- 
guished dean and colleague and distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary for yielding. 

When I first came to the Congress 6 
years ago, EDDIE Patten did his best to 
set me straight. I am not sure how well 
he succeeded, but he tried. EDDIE PATTEN 
has been that way for every new Member 
who has ever come from the State of 
New Jersey and many others as well. 

My colleagues have already discussed 
his distinguished and long record of pub- 
lic service, former secretary of state of 
New Jersey, advisor to governors and, of 
course, our representative on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for many, 
many years. He served his State and his 
district and his country as best he could. 

He is a man of humor, too, as we all 
well know. I have been at many a meet- 
ing of the New Jersey delegation early in 
the morning or in the evening when 
EppIE had us all, Mr. Speaker, as you well 
know, rolling in the aisle. 

O 1900 

He has a kind of ironic perspective. It 
would be good if more of us shared it 
more of the time. 

I never did get one of his famous ties. 
I hope Eppie will arrange for me to get 
one of those. 

He also knows—and this is a very 
graceful thing really, is it not—when you 
to step down. Some of the rest of us do 
not know that as well as he does and 
some of us have to do it involuntarily as 
is, of course, a case for the Representa- 
tive of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey this year. 

Eppire. my hat is off to you for your 
service, your humor and humanity and 
I wanted to join in this special order to- 
night. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
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the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GUARINI). 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, PETER Ropino, I rise to pay a 
tribute to a very distinguished American 
and a dear friend, the Representative 
from the 15th District of New Jersey, 
ÈD.. ARD J. Patren. As freshman Con- 
gressman, I have been very proud to 
serve with you. I think you have made 
my first 2 years in Congress much 
richer for your presence. 

You will be retiring after 18 illustri- 
ous years. I think there is not a man 
here who would not say you have an un- 
forgettable charm and a very quick wit. 

For all that have been here, whether 
it be the press, your colleagues, public 
interest groups, you have indeed made a 
very indelible mark. You have been very 
diligent. You have worked for your con- 
stituents and you have been a champion 
of the working man. You have been a 
staunch advocate of legislation for vari- 
ous diverse and deserving segments of 
our society, particularly with regard to 
veterans, consumers rights, and senior 
citizens who are now, I assume, very 
dear to your heart. 

It goes without saying that what you 
have done here has been indelibly etched 
in the minds of all of us in the annals of 
the House of Representatives. Your 
style, your humor are already a legend 
in your time and you have had count- 
less meetings, you have had many con- 
gressional sessions, many private gather- 
ings. Your agenda has been very full 
these last 18 years but I think that all 
of us agree that your exuberance, your 
effervescence and your down home phi- 
losophy and commonsense have certain- 
ly made our Nation a greater Nation. We 
will certainly miss you. I would dub you 
as Perth Amboy’s answer to Will Rogers. 
Certainly one of the most colorful people 
who have ever graced our Chamber here. 
We want you and your lovely wife, Ann, 
to have the very best in life, health, and 
happiness and I think that you have 
served so well here in Congress that what 
has happened here will contribute greatly 
to the enjoyment and contentment of 
other things you will do in your retire- 
ment. 

I am very, very proud of your record 
as mayor and secretary of state of New 
Jersey. I have not heard that before. 
You have 18 years in the House. You 
have served in every level of Government, 
your local government, your State and 
your Nation. I think we have been very 
fortunate that your life has touched 
ours. In a true sense you will always be 
remembered as one of the most unfor- 
gettable characters and personalities 
and most loved people of this House. I 
wish you well and we all, our colleagues, 
wish you and Ann many good years 
ahead. Good luck and God bless you. 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I first met our colleague, 
Ep PATTEN, many years ago when I was a 
member of the Young Dems. Ep PATTEN 
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was the revered and distinguished Con- 
gressman from the adjoining district in 
Middlesex County. Through the years I 
have the pleasure and the honor of look- 
ing at Ep Patten, watching Ep PATTEN, 
listening to Ep Patten, and I think with 
his retirement from this body that it will 
not only be a loss to his district, a great 
loss to the Congress, but it will be a loss 
to our Nation because with retirement of 
Ep Patten, this body is losing what I feel 
is one of the last true populists in public 
life. 

Ep ParTen has always as his main con- 
cern the people back home. He was the 
one who would be concerned with the 
basic problems that people have. The 
man with the lunch bucket. The family 
concerned about having enough money 
to provide food, clothing and shelter for 
the family. It may be because of his 
intimate knowledge with the depression 
years that so many of us went through. 
But Ep Patten could take comprehensive 
national legislation and immediately 
break it down as to how the Federal 
Government in any piece of legislation 
could involve itself with solving the 
problems of the average man. I know 
that many of us in this body tend to be 
nationalists or internationalists when 
we serve here and I think what we should 
not lose sight of is the image of an Ep 
Patten, the philosophy of an Ep PaTTEN, 
that we are here really to do what a 
society and a government ought to do in 
responding to the needs of the people. 
Ep Patten is not only a great Congress- 
man, Ep Patten was truly a representa- 
tive. He was truly representative of the 
people back home, constantly raising his 
voice for their needs. I would like to see 
us return in greater numbers to a Con- 
gress of populists. 

Ep PAaTTEN, our warm, big-hearted 
Congressman from Perth Amboy, N.J., 
never lost touch with his constituency. 
He provided a clear and steady voice for 
the people of the 15th District. He was 
home every weekend, going to weddings 
and funerals, helping his constituents 
with problems big and small, and always 
talking their language and reflecting 
their views. 

If there was ever a criticism of Ep PAT- 
TEN, it was that he was “too nice.” He 
would work long hours into the night, 
helping a family on a tough problem 
when perhaps he should have been home, 
resting up for the next busy day. I hasten 
to say he probably knows more of his 
constituents on a first name basis than 
any Member of Congress. 


A testament to Ep PATTEN’s record of 
public service is not complete without 
a word about his wife, Ann, who with 
great loyalty and ability has worked 
side by side with Ep during his 18 years 
in office. But rather than duplicate the 
words of others about the Patten’s very 
special relationship with other Members 
and Ep’s major accomplishments, I 
would like to pay tribute by reading some 
of the thoughts that come from the pens 
of Ep PaTTEN’s own constituents. 

A gentleman from Carteret writes to 
Ep PATTEN: 

I have gone on record in the past, as an 
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old Republican, who has said that as far as 
I'm concerned, you've done one helluva job 
for your district and been a wonderful friend 
to me personally. Your presence in Washing- 
ton will be deeply missed by all of us. 


A senior citizen writes: 

Your assistance to older people will never 
be forgotten. I only hope your retirement 
will not keep you from continuing the tre- 
mendous service you have given to your com- 
munity, state and country. 


A woman from Metuchen, N.J., whose 
sons interned with Ep Patten writes: 

Both my sons were imbued with a sense 
of respect for the office you honor. In a time 
of doubt and cynicism, I am thankful that 
they had the opportunity to have developed 
such positive feelings about the workings of 
our government. 


And finally, a Middlesex County 
gentleman writes: 

There is also a touch of sadness now pres- 
ent. Sadness that the people of the 15th Dis- 
trict will no longer have your services. 
Sadness that our country will lose the serv- 
ices of one who always placed its interest far 
above his own. 


The true test of a natural politician 
does not take place during a term of 
service or even in a campaign. Rather, it 
is reflected in his behavior after he 
leaves office. That is because a natural 
politician truly loves people and enjoys 
interacting with them. And that is why, 
if you see Ep Patten walking down the 
streets of Perth Amboy next year, you 
will see the same Ep PATTEN, stopving to 
chat, shake hands and offer sympathy 
and congratulations in the identical 
warm and sincere manner that has 
alwavs characterized the man. 

Certainly the State of New Jersey has 
been proud of Ep PATTEN, a person we 
sent down here to Washington to show 
so many of our colleagues what a true 
representative of the people can be. We 
will miss him, this Congress will miss 
him and the United States of America 
will not only miss him but be grateful 
for the service he has given to people 
all over this country. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
FERRARO). 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my colleagues 
in saluting the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey, EDDIE Patren. Serving 
with Eppie for 2 years has been an honor, 
and a pleasure. His presence in the House 
has added to the quality of national leg- 
islation, and to the quality of morale in 
this body. I know that no Member of the 
House will disagree when I say that EDDIE 
PatTen’s warmth, wit, and ability to 
laugh at everything, including himself, 
have contributed in an absolutely lovely 
way to the atmosphere of the House of 
Representatives. 

EDDIE PattTen’s wit is known in every 
office throughout the Hill. Few of our 
colleagues have taught us as much about 
the human nature, and humanity of this 
institution and its Members, as EDDIE. 
But, of course, the name EDDIE PATTEN is 
synonymous with more than humor and 
wit; it is also synonymous with dedi- 
cated public service. Congressman PaTTEN 
has given of himself for more than half 
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a century. After 7 years as a public school 
teacher, he became mayor of Perth Am- 
boy in 1934. He has continued to serve 
the people of New Jersey since that time. 
He has served not only continuously, but 
with dedication and success. He is as well 
loved in New Jersey as he is in the Halls 
of the Congress, and will be missed by all. 

I join Chairman Roprno, the Members 
of the New Jersey delegation, and all of 
my colleagues in expressing appreciation 
to EDDIE Patten for his work, and wish- 
ing him continued success. Eppre will be 
sorely missed, and, I am sure, long 
remembered. 

O 1910 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is a priv- 
ilege to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our good friend Ep PATTEN 
upon his retirement from Congress. 

Ep and I came down from New Jersey 
to Congress together in 1963, and I have 
found it a genuine pleasure to serve and 
work with him here these 18 years. I 
know that I will miss this good and 
loyal servant of the people, who has 
contributed such warm good humor to 
this Chamber. 

The “Almanac of American Politics” 
has rightly noted that— 

Patten’s greatest political asset . .. has 
been his sense of humor; he is the kind of 
person for whom politics is a joy and cam- 
paigning a pleasure. 


All here who have benefited from Ep’s 
enthusiasm will remember him fondly, 
and I hope that none of us will forget 
the example he has set of conscientiously 
watching out for the well-being of the 
people who sent him here. 


Ep PaTTEN possesses a quality which is 
all too rare here in Washington: he has 
never forgotten where he came from. 
Since the beginning of his venerable 
political career, as mayor of Perth Am- 
boy in 1934, Ep has maintained the 
warm affection for his constituents 
which has been so characteristic of him. 
I like to picture him walking through 
the familiar neighborhoods of his dis- 
trict, as I am told he does, with his 
pockets bulging with pennies to give to 
the little children who he meets. His 
well-earned reputation for service to his 
constitutents is just another manifesta- 
tion of this same caring regard for his 
people. 

Ep started out as a teacher, in addition 
to practicing law, and he has never for- 
gotten his early commitment to educa- 
tion. Many of our friends from New 
Jersey and elsewhere were present this 
last June when Ep's alma mater, Rutgers, 
presented him its special Rutgers Uni- 
versity Award, the highest honor which 
that fine school can give, in recognition 
of his achievements on behalf of higher 
education. Ep said at that time that he 
would want to be known as the “educa- 
tional Congressman,” and his tireless ef- 
forts on the Appropriations Committee 
have certainly been enough to earn him 
that distinction. It is Ep’s firm commit- 
ment to social justice which has moti- 
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vated his enthusiasm for education for 
all, which has opened to all citizens 
greater opportunities. 

Nor has Ep forgotten his native State 
of New Jersey, which he has served con- 
tinuously in several capacities for over 
50 years. His effective work to prevent 
the closing of Fort Dix is just one of his 
better known accomplishments for the 
Garden State. His support for public 
education projects and for the develop- 
ment of fusion power will continue to 
offer solid benefits to his own Middlesex 
County, to New Jersey, and to America 
for years to come. 

Ep’s achievements in public office alone 
cannot explain the affectionate regard 
which we all share for him. I will resist 
the temptation to reminisce about the 
many anecdotes of Ep’s spirited humor, 
which we all treasure. I will just say that, 
Ep, we will miss you. We are the richer 
for your having been among us, in more 
ways than the children of Perth Amboy 
will be pennies richer because of your 
retirement. I wish you and your dear 
wife Anna a proud, happy, and produc- 
tive retirement. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. I thank the 
dean of the New Jersey delegation for 
yielding. 

I had no idea that we were going to 
be discussing the political life of Ep Pat- 
TEN this evening, but I would certainly 
feel remiss if I did not add my voice to 
what I consider one of the truly most 
outstanding public servants that I have 
had the pleasure of working with in 
Congress. 

Ep Patren and Annie have for a long 
time been friends of the Rostenkowskis, 
Laverne and I enjoy their company all 
the time. 

But you know something peculiar 
happens in politics today. We become so 
committed to the media, and we forget 
about the personal services that really 
made this country the great Nation that 
it is. That is the quality that I would like 
to speak about that never left Ep 
PaTTen and Annie. It is a personal re- 
lationship with the people in their 
district. 

I have seen this happen in my great 
city of Chicago, where people in a com- 
munity look to their public servants as 
a counsellor, as a guide, and truly as a 
light. 

I know that in my community people 
want their public servants to be con- 
cerned with not only the politics of leg- 
islating, but the politics of community 
service. 

I think Eppre Patten and Annie going 
back to New Jersey every weekend and 
serving their constituency in this man- 
ner is a hallmark. 

You know, it has long been said that 
we here in Washington continuously 
read about each other. We read it in 
the Post or the Times or in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, or we read it in the 
Wall Street Journal, but the Pattens go 
home and read the papers at home, read 
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the community papers and know what is 
going on in their community. 

Maybe there is a lesson taught in this 
election. Maybe we ought to get home a 
little bit more often like the Pattens do, 
and maybe we ought to talk to our con- 
stituents the way they do; and maybe the 
country will be greater for this. 

Eppre, I am going to miss you. I know 
Laverne is going to miss Annie. I know 
that I have learned a great deal at your 
knee. I just hope that you do not take a 
vanishing pill. I hope that you come back 
to Washington as often as possible and 
enjoy our company as we have enjoyed 
yours. 

Good luck to you, pal. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I would like to add my congratulations 
to a very fine gentleman, a very good 
friend and possibly not endeavor to out- 
do some of my colleagues who have 
properly spoken in superlatives, but may- 
be just an observation of a person on the 
other side of the aisle. 

You know on almost every issue here 
for the past 20 years, there are sides, 
and many come down on one side of an 
issue and many on the other. 

I have pointed out from time to time 
that once in a while there is a feeling 
among many Members when their side 
wins that light prevails and there is 
reason. When the other side wins, the 
House is in an ugly mood, or we do not 
know what we are doing. 

We know one thing about EpDIE 
PaTTEN. I would say, no matter which 
side wins, no matter whether it is his 
side or on those rare occasions when 
maybe the other side would win, EDDIE 
is always in a good mood. EDDIE al- 
ways has a bright outlook, and if in 
any particular case h‘s side did not win, 
he is usually philosophic about it. He is 
usually congratulating the people on the 
other side, saying, “Well, you won this 
one.” + 

You know I think in the light of what 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Ros- 
TENKOWSKI) said a few moments ago, 
many of us sometimes tend to take our- 
selves a little too seriously around here, 
and we can expound the things we be- 
lieve in. We can stand up for issues, but 
when we win or lose, we should be good 
winners, and we should be good losers. 
That is the thing I like to remember 
about Eppre PATTEN. He is a good winner 
and a good loser. He has been a good 
friend. 

I would say again one thing, EDDIE, I 
think I pointed out to you some years 
ago. Quite often in our travels we all 
get an insight unexpected into another 
Member’s campaign, another Member’s 
district, another Member's family, may- 
be even sometimes another Member's 
problems. 

I remember one time on a rare occasion 
when I was enjoying myself away from 
the work of this body and around a 
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swimming pool. I heard a very able and 
smart young man next to me telling a 
friend how he was going to go back to 
New Jersey and beat the tail off EDDIE 
PATTEN. 

Well, I sat there and listened. He 
did not know who I was, and I did not 
know who he was. But in the course of 
about an hour I could tell by what he 
was saying he was not going to beat EDDIE 
PATTEN. I think Eppre can remember I 
told him that particular occasion. 

I had the interest to see what the vote 
was that particular year. It was some- 
thing like 2 or 3 to 1 maybe. It was that 
close. 

O 1920 

I think the lesson there was that there 
are going to be a lot of flashes come 
along. There are going to be a lot of 
people who think they are going to knock 
some of the older Members, those who 
are not quite as much out front, out of 
the box; but the steady Members nor- 
mally come back, and I would say that 
EDDIE PaTTEN has been one of those 
Steady Members. He has been a friend. 
He has been a person who, win or lose, 
has a smile on his face and, you know 
something, Eppre, there are not too many 
of the 435, including the Member speak- 
ing, who can make that statement. 

So I congratulate you, EDDIE, as a 
friend, and look forward to your enjoy- 
ing the many years you deserve ahead. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STOKES). 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, who is in the well, 
for yielding to me. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, at this time 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey for affording all of us an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to one of the most 
distinguished Members of this body. I 
did not prepare any remarks for sub- 
mission into the Recorp, as I had origi- 
nally intended to do, because EDDIE 
PATTEN is sort of special to those of us 
who have had the privilege of serving 
with him on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I served with him on that committee 
now for 10 years. 

We have also had the pleasure and pri- 
vilege of a friendship by virtue of our 
service on the Labor-HEW Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

It has been an opportunity for me to 
learn a great deal from a man who has a 
tremendous amount of experience and 
public service. I admire Eppre Patten. I 
admire him for many reasons. I admire 
him because he is perhaps one of the 
most able and dedicated Members of this 
body, but also because he took very spe- 
cial pride in his service, not only on the 
Appropriations Committee, but particu- 
larly on that Labor-HEW Subcommittee. 

I think as all of us know in the House, 
the Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittees spend many long days 
and many hours listening to witnesses 
and hearing testimony with reference 
to the legislation that comes before our 
committee. 
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EDDIE PATTEN took a great deal of pride 
in the long hours that he would sit there 
and listen to witnesses and interrogate 
them. It was during this period of time 
that I was able to acquire the great re- 
spect and admiration that I have for 
him, because he would sit there day after 
day after day and listen to witness after 
witness after witness. Many times when 
others on the committee would run off 
to do other things, EDDIE Patten would 
very patiently sit there and adhere to his 
responsibility on that committee. 

This is where I learned of the uncanny 
knowledge that he had of the programs 
that come under the Labor-HEW bill and 
the extraordinary knowledge that he had 
about the institutions and the programs 
in his own district. Oftentimes he would 
in interrogating witnesses refer to spe- 
cific programs, specific institutions in his 
congressional district and tell the witness 
how those programs specifically affected 
the people whom he represented. 

Of course, all of us will miss what has 
been affectionately referred to here today 
by others as his delightful humor. Often 
on many days when the witnesses were 
dull and the testimony was even duller, 
we could always depend upon EDDIE PAT- 
ten to inject some of his delightful 
humor and thereby furnish the witnesses 
and the members of the committee a lit- 
tle respite from the dullness of the day; 
but during his service there, I would like 
to pay tribute to the way that he partic- 
ularly was concerned about those kind of 
programs that affected minorities, the 
poor, the disadvantaged and the elderly 
in our society. It is in that category or 
that class of persons who benefited from 
his long years of service and his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of those kinds of 
programs. 

So I join with the chairman, the dean 
of the New Jersey delegation and all the 
Members of the New Jersey delegation 
and the other Members of this House in 
saluting EDDIE Patten for his great serv- 
ice to the House of Representatives, to 
the State of New Jersey and to this 
Nation. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for not only 
having yielded, but for having alerted 
us to these special orders in which we 
pause and render our tribute, very much 


justified, to our beloved colleague, EDDIE 
PATTEN. 


I think that really all I could say has 
been said very eloquently and far better 
than I could by our colleagues who have 
spoken previously; but I think there is 
one thing we must know, that the com- 
mon thread running through every ut- 
terance that has been made here today 
and, in fact, the common thread that we 
find in every conversation having to do 
with Ep Patten is symbolized by the use 
of one word, or several related words, “A 
friend, friendship, friendly.” I think you 
will find that word in every single one of 
the speeches that have been made here 
today. I think it is so symbolic, because 


it is a thing that personifies Congress- 
man PATTEN. 
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T think that his record of service in 
this body, and certainly I am a contem- 
porary of his, having served with him all 
through the years that he has served, we 
have discovered that Representative PAT- 
TEN is for the people. The votes show 
that. The likes of myself from San An- 
tonio, Tex., voting almost identically, 
practically 100 percent through 18 years 
with EDWARD J. Patten of New Jersey is 
I think very revelatory of some common 
pattern that we find ourselves enacting 
in our role as legislators in our voting 
record through the years when there is 
a transcendence of that purely parochial 
responsibility of attempting to represent 
that geographical district that we are 
charged with representing. 

There is no question that the decision 
by Ep to retire was not only a sad one to 
me personally, but to every one of us, 
and a genuine loss to our representative 
form of government. We need the PaT- 
TENS in a most desperate way and in a 
continuing way; yet I know that his de- 
cision was made very soberly and after 
much consideration. 

I take this opportunity to wish him 
Godspeed in the lovely company of his 
very wonderful wife, Annie. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 

gentleman. 
@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle today in honoring the long 
and distinguished public career of our 
colleague, Ep PATTEN. 

Since 1963, En has brought to this 
House a sense of humor, warmth, and 
genuine friendship that will be greatly 
missed. I think that all will agree that 
this Chamber simply will not be the 
same without him. Ev Parren’s love of his 
work, State, and Nation has had a posi- 
tive influence on all who have known and 
worked with him. 

Ep Patren began serving the citizens 
of his hometown when he was elected 
mayor of Perth Amboy in 1934. En’s con- 
cern with helping people resulted in his 
election to offices offering greater public 
responsibilities as he later served as 
Middlesex County clerk, New Jersey sec- 
retary of state, and finally in Congress. 

Ep’s dominant concern in his public 
career has been his overriding regard for 
people. No problem has ever been too 
small for Ep's personal attention in his 
efforts to provide exceptional service to 
his constituents. Only by speaking with 
his constituents do you fully realize how 
successful Ep PATTEN has been in helping 
people work with their Government, and 
to have the Government understand and 
act on their needs. Ep PATTEN will be 
sorely missed by the residents of Middle- 
sex County who have acquired a better 
impression of their Government through 
Ep’s tireless efforts on their behalf. 

Support for education has also been 
in the forefront of Ep’s work in the Con- 
gress. While Ep’s formal education in- 
cludes a bachelor of science degree and 
a degree in law, he never has forgotten 
that many others have been denied col- 
lege educations because of lack of public 
moneys and Government support. Large- 
ly because of Ep PATTEN, the University 
of New Jersey, Rutgers, stands today as 
one of the Nation’s excellent learning 
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centers. Ep’s contributions to the uni- 
versity’s development will long be re- 
membered. 

I have been proud to serve with Eb. 
The Congress and the State of New Jer- 
sey are losing an exceptional public serv- 
ant. Ep’s good cheer and love of life will 
long stay with us. To Ep and his lovely 
wife Anna, I wish many more happy and 
productive years.® 
© Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my priv- 
ilege to join in this special order to 
honor my colleague, EDDIE PATTEN, who 
will retire upon the adjournment of this 
96th Congress. EDDIE has been engaged 
in service to the public since his days as 
a schoolteacher beginning in 1927, and 
has held elective office since 1940. He 
has been an outstanding representative 
for the citizens of New Jersey’s 15th Dis- 
trict, who have wisely returned him to 
Congress in every election since that dis- 
trict’s establishment in 1962. Since 1965, 
Eppre has served with great distinction 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Throughout his years in Congress, 
Eppie has demonstrated unflagging kind- 
ness and compassion to his fellow Mem- 
bers. I heartily concur with Congress- 
man Roptno’s characterization of EDDIE 
as one of our most beloved Members. 
‘Eppie’s impending retirement, though 
well earned through years of dedicated 
service, is a severe loss to his colleagues 
and constituents.® 
@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in rec- 
ognizing the many efforts and contribu- 
tions of my good friend and colleague, 
Congressman EDDIE PATTEN. 

For over 59 years, EDDIE has served 
in public office, the last of those 18 years 
representing New Jersey’s 15th District. 

Over those 50 years, EDDIE has de- 
voted himself to working to strengthen 
our educational system. In this regard, 
his work on the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Labor and HEW is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. His support for 
adult vocational training programs and 
his commitment to continuing educa- 
tion has been of vital importance to 
countless people. 

Eppre’s service to his constituents has 
earned him the well-deserved reputa- 
tion as one who truly cares for the wel- 
fare of the people of his district. Near- 
ly every Saturday, for 18 years, EDDIE 
has journeyed back to Perth Amboy to 
meet any constituent in need of assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Speaker, the retirement of EDDIE 
PATTEN represents a great loss for the 
Nation, the Congress, and the American 
people. I know that all of us will miss 
him.@ 

@ Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am honored to join my col- 
leagues in a tribute to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, the Honor- 
able EDWARD J. PATTEN. EDDIE PATTEN has 
been a longtime friend and we are in- 
debted to him for his warmth and loyalty 
over the past 18 years. His busy and ac- 
complished career in State, local, and 
Federal Government cannot go unno- 
ticed. If you look into Eppre’s past you 
can see a long line of dedicated service. 
He is a loyal New Jerseyan in every sense, 
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and his constituents would heartily agree 
after electing him to eight terms in the 
House. 

The people of New Jersey, the 15th 
District, and this House of Representa- 
tives will miss your many services. You 
have served this country well. To you, 
your wife Anna, I wish you luck in your 
future endeavors.® 
@ Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me the greatest of pleasure to participate 
in this special order honoring one of the 
most beloved Members of this body, 
EDDIE Patren, who is retiring after nine 
terms of dedicated service in the House. 

EDDIE Patten is a prodigious reader 
who possesses an absolutely remarkable 
memory. Moreover, his excellent sense of 
humor, his decency, and innate kindness 
will be sorely missed. 

I join Eppre’s colleagues of the New 
Jersey delegation and his many, many 
good friends in wishing him the very best 
of everything.® 
© Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in honoring 
EDWARD PATTEN, Congressman from the 
15th District of New Jersey, who has de- 
cided to retire after 18 years of service 
to the people of New Jersey and the 
Nation. 

In 1963 when Eppie joined the Con- 
gress, he brought with him a wealth of 
experience in public service and the law, 
as well as a sense of humor that has 
aided him to put his other numerous 
talents to work for his constituency. 

Eppre’s warmth and expertise will be 
sorely missed by us all in the challeng- 
ing years ahead.@ 

@ Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
fortunate enough to come to Congress 
with Ep Patren and, of course, as fresh- 
men we met and had a lot in common. 

Through all these years I have greatly 
admired Ep. He is a man of many fine 
virtues and of good judgment. I say as 
he leaves, Ep, your job has been well 
done. You have been an excellent Repre- 
sentative, and you have made a fine con- 
tribution to our Government. Good 
luck.® 
è Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in this tribute to a grand 
gentleman, my good friend from New 
Jersey, Ep PATTEN. 

Ep is a jovial, genial fellow who is well 
liked by his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Well known for his expansive person- 
ality, his good nature in no way dimin- 
ishes the outstanding record of public 
service he has built at the local and State 
levels, as well as here in the Congress. 

It has been a pleasure to serve with 
him. As he retires, it is my wish for Ep 
that he will have many more years to 
enjoy life and to provide those smiles and 
good-natured comments which have so 
enhanced the enjoyment of life for so 
many others. May God bless and keep 
him.@ 
© Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to join Mr. Roprno of New 
Jersey and all of Eppre PATTEN’S New 
Jersey colleagues as an expression of ap- 
preciation for the great service he has 
given our country. Eppie’s genial smile 
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and friendly enthusiastic spirit is going 
to be missed in the House. 

EDDIE PATTEN has a warm heart. This 
was evident every day, as Eppre’s concern 
was always how any bill would affect the 
average guy who was working back in 
New Jersey. He had a feel for the average 
workingman that few people had the 
depth and experience to comprehend. 

After his long period of service, we will 

all miss EpprE Patten. But New Jersey 
will be proud and will long remember the 
great service he has rendered here in 
Congress for all America.@ 
@Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
leave it to others to discourse on the sub- 
stantive loss the House will feel in EDDIE 
PaTTEN’s departure. I shall limit myself 
to considering only the measure of joy 
this Chamber forfeits along with him. 

No moment we have shared over the 
past 18 years was so grim that it could 
not be lightened by a burst of the Patten 
wit. It has always been hard to leave Ep’s 
company without wearing a smile. For 
here is a man who, first of all, refuses to 
take himself too seriously—and who 
can be relied upon to puncture the bal- 
loon of overly serious persons around 
him. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the mirth of Ep 

PATTEN will be sorely missed. About all his 
former colleagues will have gained in 
the next Congress is an extra sofa in the 
Democratic cloakroom.@ 
@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today to 
join in this well-deserved congressional 
salute to New Jersey's best friend, Ep 
PATTEN. 

Over the many years I have had the 
pleasure of working with Ep, I can truth- 
fully say there has never been anyone 
who had a harsh word to say about this 
kind, considerate, and loving man. 

But do not get me wrong. This gentle 
human being, who has been referred to 
in the past as having a personality sim- 
ilar to that of Santa Claus, was also one 
of the toughest and shrewdest politi- 
cians on Capitol Hill when it came to 
serving the needs of his constituents, 
and his beloved State of New Jersey. 

Ep was never the guy to showboat his 
deeds for headlines in the local news- 
papers. Rather, he was content to work 
quietly but effectively behind the scenes 
to get the job done. 

Though it was never widely known, 
Ep PaTTeN, more than any other mem- 
ber of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, was largely responsible for 
saving Fort Dix, when the Army first 
tried to remove basic training from the 
base in 1975 when he served on the 
Armed Forces Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. He personally received assur- 
ances from then President Gerald Ford 
that the base would not be closed. 

Those efforts set the precedent for the 
still ongoing fight to save Fort Dix that 
we in the New Jersey congressional dele- 
gation will have to continue for years to 
come. 


The accomplishments he has achieved 
for his constituents are legendary. Noth- 
ing was more important to Ep PATTEN 
than serving the needs of the people of 
the 15th Congressional District. And 
they realized that fact better than any- 
one else. It is not surprising then that 
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Ep PATTEN, until his announced retire- 
ment, has been the only lawmaker to 
represent the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey in Congress since it 
was first created in 1962. 

It is with a sincere lump in my throat 
that I bid goodby to Ep PATTEN. And I 
say that in the most selfish sense. For 
Ep Patten is the kind of man who can 
bring a touch of humor to what, on the 
surface, appears to be the most serious 
of matters. 

Perhaps the legacy of this gentle, kind 
man during his 18 years in Congress was 
that he taught us all how to be more hu- 
man in dealing with the sometimes 
grave affairs of this great Nation. Ep- 
WARD, you are, indeed, one of a kind, and 
we will all miss you and your lovely wife, 
Ann, dearly.e 
@® Mr. RINALDO, Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative EDWARD Patten of New Jersey’s 
15th Congressional District, has given 
unstintingly of himself over five decades 
of public service, and today I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to this con- 
scientious leader on the eve of his re- 
tirement from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

While Ep and I have been on opposite 
sides of the aisle, I have long admired 
and respected the joy and enthusiasm he 
has shown for his profession. His life 
and his record are marked with one 
achievement after another as he has ably 
and effectively represented his constitu- 
ents. 

Born in Perth Amboy, N.J., and edu- 
cated at Rutgers University, he has 
served as a schoolteacher and office- 
holder; as a lawyer and lawmaker. His 
introduction to political office came in 
1934 with his election as mayor of Perth 
Amboy, a post he was to hold until 1940 
when he was appointed clerk of Middle- 
sex County. Subsequently he was named 
secretary of state of New Jersey, and 
served in that capacity until 1962, when 
he was elected to the 88th Congress. 

During his 18 years of congressional 
service, he has loyally championed and 
creatively contributed to legislation sig- 
nificantly advancing the welfare of our 
Nation. As the lone member of the New 
Jersey delegation on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, he lent his consid- 
erable influence in 1975 to securing funds 
to continue operations at Fort Dix, a 
Federal installation of immense impor- 
tance to the economy of New Jersey. 

On a much broader scale, he has been 
instrumental in the enactment of legis- 
lation advancing the cause of education, 
and aiding our veterans, businessmen, 
and the working force of this Nation. 
There is no denying that his service to 
the Congress, his constituents, and to 
his Nation has been substantial. 

In politics he found scope for unfet- 
tered expression of a prodigious talent to 
serve his fellow man with massive gusto, 
boisterous optimism and boundless wit 
and humor. 

We can say that he had an opportu- 
nity to contribute creatively and con- 
structively to the welfare of the Nation, 
and we can say that he was equal to the 
task. 

He is a cherished friend whose happy 
countenance will be missed in this 
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hamber, and on his departure, I express 
oe gratitude for the noble service he ce 
rendered to his constituents, but most © 

is friendship.® 

ie Aie ATER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
retirement of Ep PATTEN, the State of 
New Jersey will lose a fine Member of 

ngress. 
Oe the past 18 years, Ep PATTEN has 
represented Middlesex County with vigor 
and dedication. I regret that I have only 
been able to work with him for 2 brief 
years, and, together with the rest of my 
State’s delegation, I will miss him deeply. 

When Ep Patten retires, the House and 
the people of New Jersey’s 15th Congres- 
sional District will lose a distinctive per- 
sonality. In my view, Ep’s characteristic 
qualities of affability and cheerfulness 
represent an attitude toward politics that 
is too fast disappearing, and an attitude 
from which we can all take a lesson. 
Ep shows us that, despite our occasional 
partisan disputes and legislative dis- 
agreements, politics can still be a pleas- 
ant and joyful endeavor. I am sure that 
Ep's deep commitment to public service 
is the basis of this attitude. 

Although I have a difficult time imag- 
ining him outside of public life, I join my 
colleagues today in extending my sincere 
best wishes to Ep PATTEN for an enjoy- 
able retirement. After his long service 
and hard work, his retirement is cer- 
tainly well deserved. The people of my 
State will long remember and appre- 
ciate his service to the Nation.® 
@ Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us will miss the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, our friend and 
colleague, Ep PATTEN, as he retires at the 
end of this Congress. After 18 years, he 
has become something of an institution 
around here. No one can miss Ep’s exu- 
berance on the floor or in committee 
meetings. No one can ignore him when 
he makes a point in his own inimitable 
way. His warmth, friendliness, and kind- 
ness have been appreciated by all those 
who have been privileged to truly know 
him. 

His legal training and service as a 
mayor, county clerk, and secretary of 
state in New Jersey have given him 
that breadth of experience and knowl- 
edge that he has so capably used in this 
body. The people of New Jersey’s 15th 
District have been well represented 
throughout Ep’s distinguished House 
career. 


Ep and I have served together on the 
Appropriations Committee for several 
years. His great sense of humor has often 
been a welcome respite in the grinding 
course of hearings. His analytical mind, 
incisive questioning, his feeling for his- 
tory, and his wide experience in public 
service have been invaluable to the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Subcommittee. 

We will miss you, Ep, and wish you 
much happiness and continued success 
in your retirement years.® 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to the Honorable EDWARD J. PAT- 
TEN, who is retiring at the close of the 
96th Congress. 

Ep PATTEN has given almost two dec- 
ades of dedicated and devoted service to 
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his constituents of the 15th District of 
New Jersey, and has compiled an out- 
standing record during his distinguished 
career. His diligent efforts as a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
have been both fruitful and beneficial to 
the citizens of this Nation, and indeed, 
these successful efforts have made Amer- 
ica a more prosperous and productive 
country. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has Ep PaTTen. He 
has been in the forefront of efforts to 
implement meaningful solutions and 
effective action on behalf of individual 
citizens caught in the bewildering maze 
of outrageous Federal bureaucracy. 

Ep is a fine legislator and a distin- 
guished leader, and he will be missed by 
both his constituents and his colleagues. 

I extend to Ep Patten my best wishes 
for a healthy and happy retirement.e@ 
@ Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, what can 
you say about Epwarp J. Patren which 
has not been said already in his last 46 
years of exemplary service to his State 
of New Jersey and these United States. 

Since his early days as mayor of his 
birthplace, Perth Amboy, Ep PATTEN 
knew how to get tasks accomplished. He 
came to Washington in 1962, with years 
of experience in the political arena. 
While other freshman Members were 
bogged down with learning the intracies 
of parliamentary procedure, Ep PATTEN 
was establishing himself as a “do-er’’; 
one capable of negotiating a position and 
completing the business of the day. 

En PATTEN continues to be one of this 
body’s most politically astute Members. 
No one in recent memory has exhibited 
the kind of political perception as this 
man, to whom we pay tribute today. He 
has the uncanny ability to zero in on 
the issues facing this Membership and 
put his finger on the problem. His intui- 
tion is something to behold. 


I speak about this kind, warm-hearted 
individual from experience. I have had 
the distinct pleasure of working with this 
New Jersey legend for many years on 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
From his first days in the Congress, Ep 
Patten has championed the cause for 
adult education in our Nation. Year after 
fiscal year, I have seen him stand toe-to- 
toe with other Members whose philos- 
ophies differ on this issue of education. 
Ep PaTTEen’s dedication to this program, 
as well as many others in which he has 
taken an active role, must be commended. 


We have all seen the bumper stickers 
which read “If you can read this, thank 
a teacher." Well, I think that slogan 
should be amended to read, “If you can 
read this, thank EDWARD J. PATTEN.” 


Ep, we will all miss your spirited de- 
bate in the subcommittees, full commit- 
tee and the House floor. However, it must 
be said that I, personally, will be de- 
prived, not only of your politically active 
mind, but also of a number of more ma- 
terial, and mundane things. I speak, of 
course, about your weekly delivery to me 
of a box of “Bering” cigars which I pur- 
chased from you. Ep, let me say, for the 
record, I have never held a grudge 
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against you even though week after 
week, you stuck me with the “Berings” 
which taste like a rope, while you are 
savoring the cigar for elitists, ““Corona- 
Coronas.” 

In addition, it must be noted, I will 
miss the flurry of activity generated 
when you roll into Washington, looking 
like a truck farmer who is selling produce 
to make ends meet. I will never forget 
your double-clutching the many loads of 
fresh produce from the great State of 
New Jersey for me and the rest of this 
Membership. The GNP of this country 
may go up by 2 percent now that New 
Jersey farmers will be receiving retail 
prices on their crops. 

On the serious side, there may never, 

again, be another Member of Congress 
with the wit, flair, and ability to get 
down to the task at hand as this man. I, 
along with the entire Membership, wish 
to thank you for your dedicated service 
and join in saying Godspeed; we will 
miss you, EDWARD J. PATTEN.@ 
@® Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
minent retirement of our friend and col- 
league fom New Jersey Ep Patten, is a 
sad occasion. For many of us his de- 
parture will leave an irreparable gap in 
the House. 

Over the past 16 years it has been such 
a pleasure to be in the same organiza- 
tion as Ep. When the rest of us might be 
feeling overburdened or dispirited, there 
was always Ep Patten to make a very 
audible and whimsical comment to cheer 
Us up. 

Although he had friends on both sides 
of the aisle, he was always very much the 
party man. He prided himself, quite 
properly, on being a good Democrat. One 
m:zht say, indeed, that he was—if my 
colleagues will pardon the expression— 
“the life of the party.” 

In my particular case, Ep PATTEN 
boosted my ego by remarking now and 
again that he considered me his “leader” 
on questions involving foreign policy. 

Although we never served on a com- 
mittee together, I have many vivid re- 
collections of Ep over the years—Ep ask- 
ing practical, down-to-Earth questions 
at State Department briefings, Ep offer- 
ing pungent and wel!-informed comment 
in the give-and-take of debate on an Ap- 
propriations Committee bill, En in Ha- 
vana talking straight-from-the-shoulder 
to Fidel Castro, and so on and on. 


The House of Repesentatives is a place 
of constant coming and going. We have 
to expect that, and in many cases we wel- 
come it. But when we have had for many 
years a landmark of good humor, of 
warmth, and of friendship, then we can- 
not help wishing that landmark could 
remain as a permanent fixture. 


Alas, that is not the way of it. We have 
to say “so long” to Ep and his delightful 
wife Anna and wish them the very best 
in whatever they undertake to do. We 
hope they will not forget us and will 
come see us from time to time. We surely 
vill not forget them.e@ 

è Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in the tribute to my col- 
league from New Jersey, Ep PATTEN. 

A distinguished graduate from Rutgers 
Law School, with a background in educa- 
tion, Ep has served the public well since 
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1934 when he was elected mayor of Perth 
Amboy. 

During Ep's lengthy term in Congress, 
he has been highly respected for his hard 
work and deyotion to education. This 
commitment is exemplified both by his 
continued support for colleges and uni- 
versities in his district, and in his well- 
received contributions to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Through Ep’s unquestioned ability, 
kindness, and sharp sense of humor, he 
has proven to be one of the Members 
of Congress who will create a void in 
leaving but who will retain the respect 
he has deserved. He has my warmest 
wishes for continued success.® 
@ Mr. HOLLENBECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues who have been 
privileged to work closely with the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, EDWARD PATTEN, 
in recognition of his illustrious service 
and in extending warm wishes for hap- 
piness and good health in his well- 
earned retirement. . 

Mr. PatTen’s public career began in 
1934 as mayor of Perth Amboy, N.J., and 
has included service in the 88th through 
the 96th Congresses. Those of us who 
have served with Mr. PATTEN in this body 
recognize not only the longevity of his 
representation, but the significant con- 
tributions he has made here over the past 
two decades. On the Appropriations 
Committee and on the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics during that 
exciting period when the Nation mobi- 
lized its talents and resources for suc- 
cessful manned space flights, Mr. PATTEN 
has been a great asset not only to the 
15th District of New Jersey and to our 
State but to the Nation. His presence 
will be missed when the 97th Congress 
convenes next year.® 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleagues in honoring 
one of the most distinguished Members 
of the House, Ep PATTEN. 

Ep Parren began his illustrious career 
in public life in 1934 as the boy mayor of 
Perth Amboy, N.J. He remained in that 
position until his election as clerk of 
Middlesex County in 1940, a title he re- 
tained until 1954. Ep served as secretary 
of the State of New Jersey from 1954 
until 1962 when he was elected to the 
88th Congress. In each of the public 
offices he has held, he has been uniformly 
successful. He has served the people of 
New Jersey and the entire Nation with 
dedication. 

Ep is a fixture in the State of New Jer- 
sey, and he has become a fixture in the 
House as well. Because of his unique 
character and ability to communicate 
with any individual, he is universally 
respected, admired, and well-liked. I have 
been fortunate to have had the opportu- 
nity to serve with Ep on the Appropria- 
tions Committee since 1965. His knowl- 
edge, insight, and understanding have 
been an enormous help to the committee 
and to the entire House over the years. 
I am sure that all of us in the House will 
miss his scholarly counsel in the difficult 
years ahead. 

I join Ep Patren’s many friends in ex- 
tending to him our best wishes for health, 
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happiness, and prosperity in his retire- 
ment.@ 

© Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that one of the most missed Members of 
the next Congress will be Representative 
EDDIE PATTEN. 

As I contemplate his leaving I think 
back to the very positive attitude he 
brought to the House of Representatives 
and the many times when his candor and 
warmth helped us through a particular 
legislative problem. 

I remember when Congressman PATTEN 
was on my weekly radio program. In 
typical EDDIE Patten style, he answered 
my questions straight from the hip, with 
no holds barred, informing my listeners 
very clearly of what was going on in Con- 
gress and what his views were on the key 
issues of the day. 

Congressman EDDIE Patten is a friend. 

He is a man of consideration, and a man 
with warm feelings for the men and 
women around him, and the people of 
this House of Representatives. He will 
surely be missed in the next Congress, 
but he will also surely remain in all our 
hearts and minds.@ 
@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I join my colleagues in praising my dear 
friend, Eppre Patten, who is retiring 
from Congress after ably serving the 
people of New Jersey’s 15th Congres- 
sional District for the past 18 years. 

Eppre and I share a few things in 
common. We were both elected to the 
88th Congress and have served together 
16 years on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Over the years I have watched 
Eppre's influence grow and his common- 
sense approach to dealing with our 
Nation’s problems gain him the respect 
of the Members of this Chamber. 

Eppie rose to Congress from the grass- 
roots of New Jersey politics having 
served as chairman of the Middlesex 
County Democratic Committee and 
county clerk as well as Mayor of the city 
of Perth Amboy, his boyhood home. 

My best wishes to Eppe and his lovely 

wife, Anna. We will certainly miss 
them.@ 
@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 
I rise to pay tribute to my good friend, 
EDDIE Patten. When I first heard of his 
retirement my feelings were that of sor- 
row that next session I would not have 
the pleasure of his warm and delightful 
wit. But as I thought further of his re- 
tirement, due to his outstanding dedi- 
cation and record here in the Congress, 
he is entitled to many years of rest and 
recreation. 


I consider him a real personal friend; 
and I have never been to him with prob- 
lems affecting my district to which he 
did not respond in a most favorable 
manner. By any criteria, EDDIE PATTEN 
is one of the most popular men in the 
U.S. Congress. This fact alone leads me 
to believe that he will be sorely missed 
by all who knew him. 

To him and his family, I wish the best 
of everything in the years ahead.e@ 

@ Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud, but sad, to join tonight in this 
special order saluting our colleague, my 
good friend EDWARD JAMES PaTTEN of 
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New Jersey, who will be leaving this 
House at the end of the 96th Congress. 

EDDIE PATTEN is one of the best-loved 
Members of this body—a man with a 
kind word for everyone, a gentle man- 
ner, and a story for every occasion—a 
man who has been willing to go to bat 
for the individual constituent and the 
deserving program time after time. With 
devotion he has carried out his duties 
to his constituents and to the Nation, 
especially through his service on the 
Committee on Appropriations, where he 
has been able to make his concern for 
the “little man” count. 

Permit me to recite an example of 
Eppre’s concern for his fellow man. 

Just a few months ago, EDDIE took 
time out to meet at some length with a 
constituent of mine who was seeking 
funding for a program for the deaf- 
blind carried in the Labor-HHS-Educa- 
tion appropriation bill. Eppie came off 
the floor, listened at length to the pres- 
entation, and, in cooperation with 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
NATCHER) arranged for the needed 
funding to be provided. I would mention, 
parenthetically, that because of the 
lack of action in the Senate on the 
Labor-HHS-Education bill, we are not 
yet out of the woods on this item, and 
I will probably need Eppze’s help once 
again. 

EDDIE Patten obviously loved his work 

in the House—I sincerely hope that he 
and his lovely wife Anna will continue 
to enjoy good health and happiness in 
their activities after his retirement 
from the House, and I hope he will 
come back to visit with us here often. 
Eppie, good luck and God bless.@ 
è Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. Ropino, in paying tribute to our re- 
tiring colleague, EDWARD PATTEN of New 
Jersey. 

For 18 years, EDDIE PATTEN has repre- 
sented the 15th District of New Jersey 
with vigor and joy. He enjoyed his job, 
and was good at it. His constituents re- 
spected him and valued his representa- 
tion. 

EppIE PATTEN’s commitment to Middle- 
sex County was a strong one. He was a 
teacher for 7 years, he was the mayor 
of Perth Amboy, the clerk of the county, 
and secretary of state for the State of 
New Jersey. 

Although I have had the honor of 
serving in this body for only 4 years, I 
have been touched, as I know many other 
Members have been touched, by EDDIE 
PaTTen’s kindness and humor. He is a 
fine man, and all of us, as well as his 
constituents, will miss his leadership and 
his presence. 

I wish him the very best and 
hope that he will visit us from time 
to time, to spread his joy and share 
his experiences.@® 
@ Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I am delighted to take this opportunity 
to honor my colleague, Ep Patten, but I 
regret that the occasion must be his 
retirement. 

Congressman Ep PATTEN has repre- 
sented the 15th District of New Jersey 
since 1962, and his contribution of 18 
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years is a laudable one. Representing a 
district composed of very diverse nation- 
alities, he has consistently been an able 
and responsible legislator, following a 
middle path and winning friends on both 
sides of the aisle. He has served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and those who have 
served with him on the Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee know of his 
interest in and compassion for the con- 
cerns of the working person. 

Although Ep PatTen’s legislative func- 
tions may be assumed by his newly 
elected successor, the place he has won 
among us a man of great kindness, ge- 
niality, and humor cannot easily be filled. 
Ep Patren has been called “a man for 
whom politics is a joy and campaigning 
a pleasure,” and he has been a valuable 
asset both to his constituents and to the 
House of Representatives. I and all his 
many friends in Congress will deeply miss 
his warm and generous presence.® 
@ Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to join with my 
colleagues in extending my sincere best 
wishes and thanks to my good friend and 
colleague, Eppre Patten, upon his retire- 
ment from Congress. 

Throughout his 18 years in Congress 
he has represented the 15th District of 
New Jersey with the highest levels of 
competence, legislative ability and genu- 
ine concern for his constituents and his 
country. 

I shall personally miss his wise counsel 
on the Appropriations Committee, where 
we have served together. And I know 
that I speak for all of my colleagues when 
I say that we will miss Epp1e’s warm and 
rich good humor. 

The people of his district have every 
right to be very proud of the tremendous 
job Eppre Parren has done for them. I 
hold him in the highest respect and I 
cherish our friendship. 

I wish Eppre a very long and happy 

retirement, and I know that his good 
work and good cheer have been an in- 
spiration to us all.@ 
@ Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to Congress in 1967, Ep PATTEN 
was my next door neighbor on the sev- 
enth floor of the Longworth Building. I 
moved into the suite formerly occupied 
by Charles Weltner, also of Georgia. Ep 
Patten knew Charles well and he was 
also a close friend and acquaintance of 
Tic Forrester, one of my predecessors. 

Charles Weltner was perceived to be 
an urban liberal while Tic Forrester was 
perceived to be a rural conservative. Both 
were very excellent lawyers. Perhaps it 
was natural then for me to be influenced 
by Ep Patren’s moderation. He had a 
streak of populism in him because he 
cared deeply about his fellow man. He 
had a basic fundamentalism about him 
reflecting a deep patriotism and love of 
country. 

Ep Patten has a zest for living, in 
addition, which makes him a good ex- 
ample for us all. He is always ready with 
a humorous remark and is never afraid 
to stand up and be counted. 

Ep’s official staff family shall always 
be special to me as shall be his dear wife, 
Anna, who is one of his finest assets. 
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Good luck, Ep. You will be genuinely 
missed in the House of Representatives.@ 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the close of this session of the 96th Con- 
gress, we will see the departure of a well- 
respected and outstanding colleague, 
Epwarp J. PATTEN. It is a pleasure to join 
this afternoon in paying tribute to 
Eppie’s illustrious and dedicated career 
in the House. 

On a number of occasions, I have trav- 
eled abroad with Eppre in connection 
with our assignment with the interparli- 
amentary union, and I can attest to his 
excellent representation of the United 
States, as well as his being an effective 
voice on behalf of our foreign policy. 

Eppre will most certainly be remem- 
bered as a man of great ability; a con- 
scientious and highly capable legislator; 
and one of the most personable Members 
of the House. A compassionate and warm 
man, Epp has earned a great deal of 
respect from both sides of the aisle for 
his friendly manner and humor. 

Through his gentle but firm wisdom 
and skillful expertise, Eppre has helped 
to lead this Nation toward more re- 
sponsible fiscal policies in his position on 
the House Appropriations Committee. He 
has played a major role in confronting 
the problems that face our country and 
the Congress. 

His dedication, his wit and friendly 
disposition, and his conscientious service 
to the needs and interests of his constitu- 
ents of New Jersey’s 15th District serve 
to make him an outstanding Member of 
this House. He leaves with us a record 
of accomplishment and personal example 
which we will all treasure. 

I join in wishing Eppe and his wife, 

Anna, the best of health and happiness 
in the years ahead.@ 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
along with my fellow colleagues to sa- 
lute the gentleman from New Jersey, my 
friend, EDDIE PATTEN. Mr. PATTEN has rep- 
resented New Jersey’s 15th District since 
it was first established in 1962. Since 
then, Eppre has been an active and dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for his accomplish- 
ments he will be warmly remembered. 

As the representative of Puerto Rico 
in Congress, I deeply regret Mr. PATTEN’S 
decision to retire. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has been a good friend of 
ours through his many years in service 
and has shown great sensibility in under- 
standing the peculiar problems of Puerto 
Rico. 

We will all feel the loss of this out- 
standing man, but we all know that he 
will continue maintaining in the future 
the role of public leadership that has so 
distinguished him in the past. Because of 
his contributions to a better America, he 
certainly will always be an asset to our 
Nation. 
® Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing deep 
sorrow that our colleague. the Honorable 
EDWARD PATTEN of New Jersey, has de- 
cided to retire at the end of this term. I 
have served many years with Ep on the 
Appropriations Committee and my ad- 
miration and affection for him has 
grown with each passing year. 
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I have received much wise advice and 
counsel from Ep, some of which was even 
requested. Ep is the sort of friend where 
you get the advice whether you need it 
or not. Through the years we have had 
many long conversations together, 
which consisted of me listening and Ep 
talking. 

There will never be another Ep PATTEN 
in this House for the simple reason that 
when God made Ep, he broke the mold. 
Here is a man who quietly served for 18 
years with dignity and tranquility sur- 
rounding him, along with cigar smoke 
and a few raucous stories. 

But though people get tickled from the 
enjoyment of being with Ep Patren, who 
enjoys life to the fullest every minute of 
every day, we sometimes tend to over- 
look the fact that there is a shrewd and 
brilliant mind operating behind that 
homey facade. I have seen Ep devastate 
many a witness who had not bothered to 
check his facts before coming before the 
subcommittee. I have seen Ep reach back 
into that memory bank of his and pull 
out facts that everyone else had for- 
gotten but which were relevant and 
exactly to the point. 

The people from the 19th District of 
New Jersey will, Iam sure, be ably repre- 
sented in the new Congress. But they are 
losing a man of great experience, of 
great compassion and of great ability 
with the retirement of our good friend 
Ep Patten. We who remain here in the 
House will manage well enough, I sup- 
pose, but there will be a little less fun in 
a House next year, with the absence 
of Ep. 


We have people in this body who have 
taken themselves very seriously through 
the years. To paraphrase the old saying, 
Ep has never taken himself very seri- 
ously, but he has taken his work to heart. 
Never has there been a more aggressive 
fighter for the causes that involved 
people who could not ordinarily defend 
themselves. Ep has always taken the 
position that the rich and the powerful 
could afford the ways to make their de- 
sires known. Someone had to lead the 
cause for those who could not, and for 
18 years in this House and for many 
years previously in the State of New Jer- 
sey, Ep PATTEN has performed that public 
service diligently. 


He has been a good and true friend for 

more years than I like to remember. I 
hate to see his time come, when he leaves 
this body. But since he has made his 
decision to do so, I can only ask that his 
years in retirement be healthy and fruit- 
ful and filled with as much enjoyment as 
he gave during his years here.@ 
@ Mr. LEDERER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with many of the 
remarks made in tribute to EDDIE PATTEN 
on his retirement from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Eppre has had a very distinguished 
public service career. Formerly the 
mayor of Perth Amboy in the late 1930's, 
Ep went on to become the clerk of Mid- 
dlesex County, and then New Jersey sec- 
retary of State. In 1962, he was elected 
to serve in this House in the newly drawn 
15th Congressional District. To all these 
public offices, Enpre brought the finest of 
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political skills: Patience, perseverance, 
and a fine sense of humor. 

Eppre one time told me a story that I 
would like to share with my colleagues: 

He once dreamed that he died and 
went to heaven. When Eppre went to 
heaven, following a full and joyful life 
on this Earth, Saint Peter met him at 
the gates and said: 

“Eppre, you’ve led a most wonderful 
life, bringing joy and happiness to all 
those around you. I’d like to grant you 
one last wish before letting you into 
heaven. Anything you want, Eppre, just 
name it and I'll grant that wish.” 

Eppe did not hesitate a moment before 
giving Saint Peter his answer: 

“Td like to return to Earth and be Mrs. 
Patten’s second husband.” 

Eppie, all of us in this Chamber hope 

Saint Peter will grant you that one last 
wish. And we hope that you will not only 
return to Earth to be Mrs. Patten’s sec- 
ond husband but also to rejoin all of us 
as a Member of this great institution. 
Until that time, let me add my best 
wishes to you upon your retirement. It 
has truly been a great honor to have 
served with you.@ 
@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to a man 
who has become an institution on Capitol 
Hill—Eppie PATTEN. 


I arrived in Congress just one short 
session following EDDIE PATTEN and have 
continued to be impressed with his pro- 
fessionalism throughout our long tenure 
together. I know that his friends will 
miss his geniality; indeed, his warmth 
and joviality kept us going through many 
an arduous session on the floor, and the 
people of his district will miss his hard 
work and careful leadership on their 
behalf. 

My colleague’s admirable work on be- 
half of veterans and minorities, his work 
to clear the inconsistencies and unfair- 
ness in laws regarding civil service and 
postal employees, and his concern for 
the working people will be long remem- 
bered. Indeed, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, he brought his 
foresight and knowledge to bear in the 
handling of crucial assessments. I am 
proud of the work we did together. Most 
recently, I am grateful to him for the 
help his office showed in obtaining extra 
funding for the Helen Keller National 
Institute for Blind and Deaf Youth and 
Adults in Sands Point. 


The Congress will be losing EpDIE 

Patten, but the dedication he has ex- 
hibited will continue as an example to 
us all. I am proud of the friendship we 
have developed and look forward to its 
continuation as the years progress.@ 
@ Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to our friend, EDDIE Patten, the 
first and only Congressman from the 
15th District of New Jersey. 

EpDIE first came to Congress in 1962 
but he began his political career in 1934 
as mayor of his home town. I do not 
know if we can put a finger on what his 
secret of success is but he must have 


done a lot of things right to remain in 
public service for 46 years. 
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Epp, as we know is a lawyer, but he 
is also an educator and I think that I 
speak for the entire body when I say 
that we have all learned from him. 

I would like to take a moment to com- 
mend him for his outstanding work in 
the Congress, especially on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and with 
NASA and the space programs. His 
labors and dedication have not gone un- 
noticed. 

In closing, I would like to say that it 
has indeed been an honor and a privi- 
lege to serve with the gentleman from 
New Jersey during my 12 years tenure 
in the House of Representatives.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


IN THE MATTER OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MICHAEL O. MYERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the day 
before yesterday I addressed the House 
about the most troubling development in 
the 19 years that I have served in this 
House. It has to do with the very exist- 
ence of the form of representative gov- 
ernment as we know it and as, unfor- 
tunately, we take for granted. In the 
course of the presentation, I was not able 
to focus on the central thesis or aim that 
I had, because I yielded to two of my 
colleagues for questions and discussion, 
which I always believe is proper if the 
time is there. 

I would like at least partially not to 
encumber the House at this late hour 
with a full hour of discussion on some 
of those remaining threads that I was 
not able to follow through and complete 
day before yesterday. 

The action of the House in the matter 
of Michael O. Myers on October 2, if 
left as it was in the present status that 
it finds itself, I feel is a harbinger of 
what eventually will be the dissolution 
of the stability and the existence of this 
body as a representative body. 

oO 1930 

The decision by the House on that day 
was very historic and very much a prece- 
dent, in my opinion. It was a sad era 
and precedent which must be modified 
by subsequent discussions by this House 
and the adoption of rules to avoid the 
terrible miscarriage of due process in the 
particular case which I think will con- 
tinue to be a danger poised over our 
collective hearts as we go into the future. 

We have got to consider the fact that 
the actions of the House were unprece- 
dented on two counts. One, that it was 
going into a totally uncovered area of 
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action in the history of the House. Ex- 
pulsion, yes, had been recorded once, 
but we must remember the circum- 
stances of that. It was a terrible time of 
upheaval and passion and division and 
hatred, and there is nothing to vouch- 
safe the fact that we will not face under 
other circumstances similar periods of 
division and passion and hatred and 
civil war. 

Even if we do not reach that point, cer- 
tainly those of us who should have been 
sobered by the experiences since 1973 in 
the highest levels of our Government, 
and the contemporaneous disarray in not 
only the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment but in our own legislative branch, 
the first branch of the Government. 

In defense, as was brought out in the 
colloquy by the two gentleman who par- 
ticipated day before yesterday, the fall- 
back is on the clear, limpid language of 
the Constitution in article I that says 
without any equivocation that the House 
has the power to evict, expel, expulse. 
But, like every other power, it is not one 
that is limitless and unrestricted. It is a 
power that by the inherent nature of our 
constitutional body is subject to those 
controls and restrictions placed by the 
Constitution itself in other areas. 

The unimpeded right of the House to 
expulse is certainly subject to a rational 
and a justifiable constitutionally speak- 
ing expulsion, and also subject to all of 
the other imperatives of the Constitu- 
tion. The other rights assured every 
American in the Constitution, one of 
which, of course, is due process, but also 
the others, the fifth amendment, the 
sixth amendment, the fourth amend- 
ment, all are involved and, in my opinion, 
were flagrantly violated by the House in 
its action on October 2. 

But, then, if that were not the case, 
and I were in error, the most disturbing 
development of all is that the House, not 
only the committee, but the House aban- 
doned its own law, its own rule, in less 
than 3 months’ time where the nature 
of the case was identical, there was a 
question of punishment, of disciplining a 
Member of the House. Yet the rule it set 
up in one case less than 120 days later 
was abandoned with apparently no sub- 
stitute rule as a precedent upon which 
we could anchor down future consistent 
actions. 

The question was raised day before 
yesterday: Am I contending that the 
legislative body, known as the House of 
Representatives, is the judicial body 
where we would be constrained to follow 
the rules of judicial procedure? I think 
the answer is obvious. The Supreme 
Court itself has answered that question. 
Yes, we are at least a quasi-judicial body 
when we act specifically in these areas of 
activity disciplining a Member, just like 
we are a quasi-executive branch in our 
actions when we are reviewing those 
matters in which, for example, the other 
body consulted administratively on 
executive branch actions. At that time we 
are converted as the Supreme Court has 
brought out in several instances. 

But if that is the case and we are in- 
deed at points a quasi-judicial body, but 
even if we were not we are still supposed 
to be a deliberative body. A deliberative 
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body by definition is one that deliberates 
and, in order to deliberate where you 
have more than one member, a collection 
of members, you must certainly have 
rules of procedure, limitation of debates, 
recognition, et cetera. 

If those rules are either abandoned 
willy-nilly or set up for one case only 
to be abandoned in another, and changed 
as specific personalities are presented to 
the House for disciplining, then we have 
no rule. We are then not a deliberative 
body. We are a mob. We are a gang. We 
cannot escape the fact that that is the 
stark truth confronting us. 

We have, for example, the change in 
the rules by the committee. It is a jus- 
tification for handling differently the 
case of Mr. Myers as distinguished from 
the case of Mr. Diggs. But that is ac- 
tually sophistry. That is fine hair-split- 
ting. That is pettifogging. That is not a 
justification. It is not even an excuse be- 
cause the fact is that the rules were 
changed by the committee in midstream, 
not the House. 

I am speaking about House actions, not 
necessarily committee actions, even 
though I do want to go into that. I hope 
I will be able to have the opportunity 
to present my feelings and my thinking 
and apprehensions to the committee to- 
morrow. Such a meeting was made pos- 
sible through a letter I received today 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct in reply 
to the letter that I placed in the RECORD 
day before yesterday which I had already 
sent to the chairman and the committee. 
So he answered very quickly and in it 
stipulated that if I wished they would 
have time to hear me tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, at 10 o’clock. As I pointed out to 
him, I have a conflict having to do with 
my legislative commitments and if I can 
get away from the conflict I will be there. 

However, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this point I may be permitted to 
place into the Recorp the reply to my 
letter of day before yesterday by the 
chairman of the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
éspjection. 

COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF 
OFFICIAL CONDUCT, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1980. 
Hon. Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Henry: I very much regret that you 
have reached two incorrect impressions as 
s result of the two newspaper accounts about 
which you wrote me on November 17, 1980. 

First the New York Times account of No- 
vember 14 from which you concluded that 
Mr. Prettyman interrupted the court to no- 
tify the court of the Committee's action with 
respect to Mr. Jenrette. The fact is that the 
notification was to Mr. Jenrette and his 
counsel in the privacy of the jury room and 
was extended to him as a matter of courtesy 
before the information was otherwise made 
public. It is standard committee practice to 
notify all persons who may be the subject 
of committee action, as much in advance of 
public disclosure as is possible, and I feel 
that is proper. 

With respect to the Washington Post ar- 
ticle, you will note that it cites Mr. Jenrette 
as the source of the information that the 
committee inquiry would be dropped if he 
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resigned from the House. This is, of course, 
an obvious truth, as the committee jurisdic- 
tion would expire under such conditions. The 
committee made no such announcement or 
other disclosure as to in any way emphasize 
this fact. 

The Committee will, of course, be glad 
to hear from you on this matter if this let- 
ter is not a sufficient explanation. We are 
scheduled to meet in open session on Thurs- 
day, November 20 at 10:00 a.m. in Room 2212 
of the Rayburn House Office Building at 
which time I will be happy to recognize you 
if you wish to appear at that time. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. The disturbing thing 
also having to do with the committee is 
that it has a special counsel highly paid. 
The records of the Clerk’s Office show 
that he has received not less than $250,- 
000 to date, and he has been on board a 
matter of a few months. The sum of 
$250,000 has gone to a counsel who be- 
fore the House presented the decision of 
the committee. 

In fact, I will even say further, be- 
fore this decision of the committee 
itself was made in the case of Michael 
J. Myers he was saying to the press 
“This man is a liar.” He should not 
be allowed to be a Member of this House 
1 hour longer than it is allowable for us 
to have him as a Member of the House. 


o 1940 


This is the Special Counsel who actu- 
ally should be labeled the prosecutor be- 
cause this is what we have entered into. 
We have entered this bramble patch 
which no Congress in 1789 had seen fit to 
do. The old saying that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread was never 
best exemplified than in this case, and I 
said that when the resolution came up 
for the setup of this Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. 

Iam not now ranting and raving. This 
is something I have been apprehensive 
about from the beginning. I might say 
by way of explanation I was also appre- 
hensive about another situation in 1965 
with the resolution calling for the 25th 
amendment, which since its adoption I 
have introduced repealer resolutions 
because I have considered it, as I have 
considered the actions of this committee 
and the action of the House on Octo- 
ber 2, as a tremendous threat to the con- 
tinuous stability, even the existence of 
our form of representative democratic 
constitutional government. 

That is another question: I want to 
sum up by saying that when the Special 
Counsel acts as if he is speaking for that 
committee and in fact is demanding ac- 
tion on the part of that committee 
through the press, there are serious 
questions about just what control the 
duly-elected Members of the House have 
over their hired hands. I have always 
felt that the experts and the professional 
staff are supposed to be on tap, not on 
top. 

I think that in this case we have fla- 
grant violations where not only prior to 
the decision of the committee, but then 
in anticipation of action on the part of 
the House, utterances quoted widely in 
the press and in the news magazines, the 
weeklies—Newsweek, Time, and so 
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forth—had one intent, and if not in- 
tended certainly an expected result of 
impressing and, to a certain extent, in- 
timidating the sitting Members who 
would be facing an election in less than 
34 days. 

What else? What else? How could any 
Member say, “Oh, my goodness, how can 
I tell a constituent about this terrible 
betrayal of public trust, this fellow Con- 
gressman who has ended up doing 
wrong, and here it is in all the papers, 
and here is the chief counsel for this 
committee saying that it is unreasonable 
to expect this man to stay 1 day longer 
than he ought to be permitted, and how 
can I take a position to a constituent 
that I am for allowing him to stay?” 

What else could be the intended ef- 
fect of that? But more disturbing, as I 
was attempting to bring out day before 
yesterday, we have pending cases, for 
example, the case of Representative JEN- 
RETTE, where the counsel goes to the court 
while proceedings are on and so the court 
is interrupted—even though in the chair- 
man’s letter to me he states that the 
newspaper is in error, that the counsel 
did not interrupt proceedings. The facts, 
as faithfully reported, are that the coun- 
sel appeared while the court was in ses- 
sion and sent a note to the judge where- 
in the judge suspended, and then they 
went to the jurors’ room where the coun- 
sel advised Mr. JENRETTE—Who was un- 
der heavy pressure to offer his resigna- 
tion at that point—for what reason? I 
presume to avoid the embarrassment of 
the House or at least the committee hav- 
ing to be consistent in view of its action 
on October 2. 


Obviously they cannot get around the 
argument that would they not do that 
or contemplate it, they would be certain- 
ly inconsistent, as we have charged they 
were as compared with the case of Rep- 
resentative Diggs. 

What purpose would this Chief Coun- 
sel have of going in the midst of pro- 
ceedings, where the very fate and where 
yet the decision has to be made as to 
the fate of this Member? The chairman 
says that the customary thing was done 
because they wanted to be the first to 
inform the Member that the committee 
had decided to take up this matter and 
look into it, and presumably they wanted 
to beat anybody trying to leak that in- 
formation precipitously and premature- 
ly; and so, therefore, this is justification 
for this highly paid lawyer to go and 
interrupt the proceedings, to communi- 
cate this to the defendant. 

It seem to me that it is highly im- 
proper and even from an ethical stand- 
point highly questionable, because this 
judge now is pondering over 25 volumes 
of evidence in the case, which the com- 
mittee in the meanwhile has decided to 
go into and which—if it follows the pre- 
cedent of the Michael O. Myers case— 
would not do so unless it had available 
to it all of the evidence which the court 
has had but which at this point is still 
under consideration and review by the 
judge, and where the judge says he will 
not be able to even finish looking at it 
until next month, well into the month. 

These proceedings ought to be of con- 
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cern to every Member of the House and 
ngress, in my opinion. 
E me pE EA E consent that I may 
be permitted to insert into the RECORD 
at this time also some clippings from 
the Washington Star, the Washington 
Post, and Newsweek concerning state- 
ments made publicly by the Special 
Counsel. His name is E. Barrett Pretty- 


man. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 


man from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
The clippings are as follows: 
[From the Washington Star, Nov. 18, 1980] 


ABSCAM PROBERS CLEARED BRADLEY AS POSSIBLE 
TARGET 


New Yorx.—Sen. Bill Bradley of New Jer- 
sey was discussed as a potential target for 
the Abscam bribery scheme, it was revealed 
yesterday at the trial of Reps. John Murphy 
and Frank Thompson. The prosecution made 
it clear, however, that Bradley was never in- 
volved in the scheme. 

Bradley's name was brought up in the 
first of a dozen recorded telephone conver- 
sations between Howard Criden, the alleged 
middleman between the two accused con- 
gressmen and FBI undercover agents, and 
Melvin Weinberg, an FBI informant who be- 
gan his testimony as a government witness 
yesterday. 

In a recorded conversation, Criden and 
Weinberg discussed the congressmen that 
Criden had “lined up” for meetings with the 
agents. Weinberg said that “the only thing 
we touched in New Jersey was the Sena- 
tor”"—a reference to Sen. Harrison Williams, 
Bradley’s Democratic colleague, who was in- 
dicted Oct. 30 on bribery and conspiracy 
charges. 

“OK,” replied Criden. “I may be able to 
deliver the other senator.” 

Criden went on to describe how he was 
arranging for two other New Jersey con- 
gressmen, including Thompson, to attend 
meetings with the agents. The recorded con- 
versation continued: 

Criden: “And the third guy will be the 
other senator.” 

Weinberg: “What’s his name?” 

Criden: “Bradley.” 

Bradley, a first-term senator and former 
professional basketball player, has not been 
charged—nor is the Democrat expected to be. 
Thomas Puccio, the prosecutor at the brib- 
ery-conspiracy trial of Murphy, D-N.Y., and 
Thompson, D-N.J., told reporters that Brad- 
ley could contact the Justice Department 
for a letter that would clear his name. 

The tapes mentioning Bradley were played 
after Ellis Cook, a former law partner of 
Criden, testified that Criden told him he had 
given Thompson $45,000 in bribe money. 
Of that amount, $30,000 was intended for 
Thompson and $15,000 for Murphy, Cook 
said Criden told him. 

Cook was the second government witness 
to testify at the trial of Murphy and Thomp- 
son, now in its second week in U.S. District 
Court in Brooklyn. 

Murphy and Thompson are charged with 
sharing separate $50,000 bribes in return for 
promising to help two phony Arab sheiks 
enter the United States. The undercover 
agents posed as representatives of the sheiks. 

Criden was shown taking briefcases, each 
of which contained $50,000, on behalf of 
Murphy and Thompson at two separate 
meetings. But the tapes did not show Mur- 
phy and Thompson openly acknowledging 
they knew the briefcases contained the 
money. 

The defense maintains Criden sought to 
carry out a “double sting” through the FBI 
agents, half of which was an attempt to get 
the money for himself. 
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When the trial resumed yesterday, Judge 
George Pratt denied a defense motion for a 
mistrial on the ground that FBI agent 
Anthony Amoroso, a key prosecution witness, 
passed a cup of water to a juror. Pratt said 
he had determined the jurors were not influ- 
enced by the incident. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1980] 


THE MYERS CASE: A DELICATE, TESTED 
CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


(By Charles R. Babcock) 


The House of Representatives may 
have seen the last of Ozzie Myers. 

If the voters of south Philadelphia decide 
to reelect Myers next month despite his ex- 
pulsion from the House and his conviction 
on bribery charges, the House could face a 
delicate and untested constitutional ques- 
tion. Who has the final word on who shall 
represent citizens in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? The people who elect a member 
or the legislative body that polices the con- 
duct of its members? 

It seems clear from the precedent set in 
the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in the 
Adam Clayton Powell case that Myers will be 
eligible to take the oath and be seated if he 
is reelected. But could the House then expel 
him again? 

In any case, the House has established a 
new way of dealing with members convicted 
of a felony. In many past cases, when a jury 
returned a guilty verdict against a U.S. rep- 
resentative, the House waited patiently for 
appeals to run out and hoped the member 
would resign or be defeated. The new ap- 
proach may be invoked again soon if other 
House members caught in the Abscam net 
are also convicted. 

In 18th century England, a member of 
Parliament named John Wilkes was expelled 
three times and each time his constituents 
sent him back to the House of Commons. 
Finally in 1783, his efforts to have the ex- 
pulsion resolutions expunged were approved. 
The prior actions were “subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors of this 
kingdom,” it was decided. 

In this country, the federal courts have 
never ruled on the conflict between the 
people's right to select their representatives 
and the Congress’ right to expel a member. 
The Constitution offers support for both 
sides, so it is likely that political reality will 
decide the outcome of any future debate 
about Myers’ suitability to sit and vote in 
the House. 

Several participants in the Myers’ expul- 
sion debate, as well as independent legal ex- 
perts, said yesterday they believe the House 
has the right to expel Myers again, but that 
such a move probably would not be initiated. 

E. Barrett Prettyman Jr., special counsel 
to the House ethics committee for the Myers 
case, said the committee had not discussed 
the possibility, but added: “In my personal 
view the House does have the pure power to 
expel him again.” 

The Constitution states in Article I, Sec- 
tion 5 that “Each House may... punish 
its members for disorderly behavior and, 
with the Concurrence of two-thirds, expel 
a Member.” 

However, Article I, Section 2 says that tre 
House “shall be composed of Members chosen 
every second year by the People of the several 
states.” 

The only qualifications are that a member 
be 25 years old, a citizen for seven years and 
a resident of his state. 

In the Powell case the Supreme Court 
ruled the House had erred in refusing to seat 
the Harlem congressman after he was duly 
elected in 1966. “The House has no power 
to exclude a member-elect who meets the 
Constitution’s membership requirements,” 
the court held. 

In a footnote the opinion by Chief Justice 


not 
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Warren Burger added: “We express no view 
on what limitations may exist on Congress’ 
power to expel or otherwise punish a member 
once he has been seated.” 

The opinion is rich, however, in examples 
of precedents like the Wilkes’ case in Eng- 
land, and excerpts from the founding fathers’ 
debate during the constitutional convention 
of 1787. The court, for example, took special 
note of the significance the founding fathers 
placed on the two-thirds requirement for 
expulsion. 

James Madison “observed that the right 
of expulsion ... was too important to be ex- 
ercised by a bare majority of a quorum; and 
in emergencies [one] faction might be dan- 
gerously abused,” the opinion said. 

One constitutional authority suggested 
yesterday the Powell decision protects the 
people's right that their representative be 
seated in Congress. That the extra protection 
of the two-thirds vote requirement showed 
that the House can still override wishes of 
the constitutents. 

Rep. Wyche Fowler (D-Ga.), a member of 
the ethics committee, said yesterday, he 
thought many members would feel that if the 
voters return Myers, knowing he admitted 
taking $10,000 in cash from an undercover 
FBI agent on videotape, there would be little 
enthusiasm for moving to expel him again. 

“There is an argument that it's not simply 
a constituent matter," he added: “The 
United States Congress is not a ward-heeling 
institution of single-member districts. Myers’ 
vote would effect the nation as a whole.” 

Even though Myers “sold his vote,” Fowler 
said he thinks many members would feel the 
37-year-old longshoreman has been punished 
enough by the first expulsion. 

Rep. Charles Bennett (D-Fla.), chairman 
of the ethics committee, said yesterday that 
he too felt personally a second expulsion vote 
would “raise serious questions of basic jus- 
tice, whether he hadn’t paid the penalty 
already.” 

Rep. William M. Thomas (R-Calif.), a 
freshman member of the committee who 
made an eloquent floor speech Thursday urg- 
ing Myers expulsion, said yesterday “there’s 
no question to me constitutionally that we 
could kick him out every time if he’s re- 
elected. But practically, most members will 
feel its sufficient that his constituents know 
how we judged him before the election.” 

He added, though, that he would lead a 
fight to expel Myers if he is sentenced to 
prison and doesn't resign immediately after 
his court appeals are exhausted. 

In the past, conduct similar to Myer’s did 
not produce expulsions. In late 1971, for in- 
stance, Rep. John Dowdy (D-Tex.) was con- 
victed of accepting a $25,000 bribe. 

A few months later, the House ethics com- 
mittee recommended only that he not be 
allowed to vote. The resolution never came 
to a vote because the Rules Committee re- 
fused to act on it. 

Harsher sanctions would be inappropriate 
until final judicial rulings on the case, the 
committee said. 

In recent years, some members have re- 
signed, so the committee and the House have 
not had to deal with the troublesome issue. 
Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich.) for example, 
was convicted in a payroll kickback scheme 
in October 1978. He was reelected, sentenced 
to a prison term and served until his appeals 
failed. 

The House finally censured Diggs in 1979. 
Bennett said the Diggs case was different 
from Myers because Diggs hadn't “bartered 
his office.” 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1980] 
U.S. May Go To COURT IN ATTEMPT TO 
Get ABSCAM BRIBE MONEY BACK 
(By Charles R. Babcock) 


The Justice Department is contemplating 
suing members of Congress convicted in the 
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Abscam cases to recover government bribe 
money taken from undercover FBI agents. 

Irvin B. Nathan, the deputy assistant at- 
torney general who supervised the investiga- 
tion, said yesterday that the department's 
civil division is “actively considering” suits 
against Rep. John Jenrette (D-S.C.), former 
representative Michael (Ozzie) Myers (D- 
Pa.) and those convicted with them. Jen- 
rette, with a co-defendant, was convicted 
Tuesday of bribery and conspiracy. Myers, 
convicted on similar charges in August, was 
expelled from the House of Representatives 
last week. 

Four House members still face bribery 
trials in the Abscam investigation. The next 
trial most likely will be Nov. 10 when the 
two most senior members accused in the 
Abscam cases. Reps. John M. Murphy (D- 
N.Y.) and Frank Thompson Jr. (D-N.J.), 
face bribery and conspiracy charges. The 
trial was postponed until after the election 
because the two committee chairmen said 
they needed time to campaign. 

Nathan said the contemplated civil suits 
shouldn't be viewed as harassment of those 
convicted. “We simply want the return of 
the money,” he said. “In the Myers case 
there’s no dispute that he and his codefend- 
ants split $50,000. In Jenrette, there’s no 
dispute that [codefendant John] Stowe left 
the building with $50,000. How they divvied 
it up doesn’t matter.” 

The department filed a civil suit against 
former representative Charles C. Diggs Jr. 
(D-Mich.) in August 1979, claiming he had 
unjustly enriched himself by taking kick- 
backs from his congressiona] employes. The 
suit was dropped a year later, however, when 
it became clear that Diggs would not be able 
to repay the money. 

Attorneys for Jenrette and Myers said yes- 
terday that they considered the possibility 
of the civil suits “outrageous.” Kenneth 
Michael Robinson, Jenrette’s lawyer, said, 
“They gave the money away to get the peo- 
ple to commit the crime.” Neil F. Jokelson of 
Philadelphia, who has filed sults for Myers, 
challenging his expulsion from Congress, 
said he recalled that Myers had said he 
would repay his $15,000 share of the bribe 
money if the trial judge ordered it. 

“Their going after the $15,000 has to cost 
more than they'd get if they won,” he said. 
“Who's going to pay for the $5 million Ab- 
scam cost? Or for the $100,000 [undercover 
informer Mel] Weinberg got? The least ex- 
pensive part of the whole proposition was 
the $15,000 Myers got.” 

In the Abscam investigation, undercover 
FBI operatives posed as the representatives 
of a phony Arab sheik and offered cash pay- 
offs in return for promises to introduce pri- 
vate immigration bills. Secret videotapes of 
the transactions have been the government's 
best evidence in the cases tried so far. 

Two Philadelphia city councilmen also 
have been convicted in Abscam trials. In 
each case, jurors and defense counsel have 
agreed that the tapes were essential in re- 
turning a conviction. 

The trial of Rep. Richard Kelly (R-Fia.), 
who admited stuffing $25,000 in cash in his 
pockets in one such videotaped episode and 
was defeated in his bid for renomination, is 
scheduled for Oct. 22. But the trial is likely 
to be postponed because the trial judge now 
is hearing the case of two former high FBI 
Officials charged with approving illegal 
break-ins in search of the Weather Under- 
ground. 

Thus Murphy, Thompson and co-defen- 
dant Howard L. Criden probably will be the 
next to face a jury. Criden, a Philadelphia 
attorney who was a key middleman in the 
investigation, already has been convicted in 
the Myers case. Thomas P. Puccio, the prose- 
cutor in Brooklyn, where the Thompson and 
Murphy case will be tried, had considered 
severing Criden from the case to compel his 
testimony against Murphy and Thompson. 
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But Justice officials said yesterday that a 
decision has been made to try the case with- 
out Criden as a government witness. A pro- 
posed affidavit describing Criden’s role in the 
case shows that he could have testified that 
both Murphy and Thompson agreed to take 
part in the bribery scheme, but didn’t want 
to handle any money personally. 

Criden never signed the affidavit because 
he changed his mind about cooperating with 
the government when first confronted last 
Feb. 2. The Washington Post obtained a copy 
of the document, which was filed in court 
under seal. It said Criden could testify that 
he gave Thompson payofi money for himself 
and Murphy. 

Without Criden’'s testimony, the govern- 
ment’s case apparently will depend heavily 
on the videotapes and the testimony of Rep. 
John P. Murtha (D-Pa.), who was named in 
the indictment as a co-conspirator but was 
never charged. Sources have said he talked 
about taking money, but never took any and 
thus will not be indicted. 

Another target of the Abscam investiga- 
tion, Sen. Harrison Williams (D-N.J.), also 
has not been charged. A decision on whether 
to seek an indictment in his case is expected 
within a month. His case is considered more 
complicated than the others because no cash 
changed hands and because the government 
agents may have been too aggressive in try- 
ing to get him to implicate himself. 

The final Abscam trial involving a con- 
gressman won't take place until next Janu- 
ary, when another Philadelphia Democrat, 
Rep. Raymond F. Lederer, faces bribery and 
conspiracy charges. 

In each of these cases, members who are 
convicted also face penalties levied by the 
House Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. The committee set a precedent for 
handling such cases when it recommended 
Meyers’ expulsion. 

Because the House is returning for a lame- 
duck session after next month's election, the 
ethics committee may have to wrestle with 
the Jenrette case. The committee’s special 
counsel, E. Barrett Prettyman Jr., is ex- 
pected to begin preparing a sanction hearing 
against Jenrette if he is reelected or if he 
is defeated and doesn't resign. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1980] 


MurPHY Sues NBC, CLAIMS ABSCAM REPORT 
LIBELED Him 


New Yorx, October 8.—Rep. John M. Mur- 
phy (D-N-Y.) announced today he has filed a 
$10 million libel suit against NBC for report- 
ing he introduced immigration legislation on 
behalf of someone he believed to be a rich 
Arab sheik. 

Murphy was Indicted June 23 in the FBI's 
undercover Abscam investigation, during 
which agents posing as representatives of an 
Arab businessman offered bribes to congress- 
men in return for promises of political fav- 
ors. His trial is to begin Nov. 10. Two of his 
House colleagues, Rep. John Jenrette (D- 
S.C.) and former representative Michael O. 
Myers (D-Pa.), have been convicted in their 
Abscam trials. 

Murphy’s suit, filed in state Supreme 
Court, names as defendants Fred Silverman, 
president of NBC; William Small, president 
of NBC News; and network reporters Jessica 
Savitch and Brian Ross. 

“I will not just sit by and let them throw 
that high, inside pitch and hit me,” Murphy 
said at a news conference. “He [Ross] was 
not sloppy. This was craft,” 

Murphy replayed for the news conference 
a videotaped portion of NBC’s Feb. 3 news- 
cast, in which Ross said, “Federal investiga- 
tors say Murphy actually introduced a bill in 
the House on behalf of a man he believed to 
be a rich Arab, but it was actually an under- 
cover FBI agent. Authorities say the bill 
passed.” 

Murphy said no such bill was introduced 
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or passed in Congress, and he claimed Ross 
knew that. 


[From Newsweek, Oct. 6, 1980] 
A VOTE TO EXPEL a CONGRESSMAN 


He was convicted of bribery in the FBI's 
Abscam investigation, but Rep. Michael 
(Ozzie) Myers, a three-term Democratic con- 
gressman from Philadelphia, still insists he 
didn’t violate any law, though he readily 
conceded he has been “unethical.” Last week 
he told the House ethics committee that he 
never actually intended to do anything in 
return for the $50,000 he received from un- 
dercover agents. “I was just playacting,”’ said 
Myers, who claimed he only got involved as 
a way of “making some easy money.” But 
when committee members watched the video- 
tapes of his performance, they were appalled. 
The tapes showed a profane Myers boasting 
that he could get legislation passed to help 
a phony Arab sheik. “This man must not re- 
main one day longer than necessary as a 
member of this House," argued committee 
counsel E. Barrett Prettyman Jr., who brand- 
ed Myer’s explanation “a lie.” The committee 
agreed, voting 10 to 2 to expel him from Con- 
gress. The full House is expected to accept 
that recommendation this week—which 
would make Myers the first congressman to 
be turned out since three members were 
ousted for treason, for joining the Confeder- 
acy in 1861. 


[From Inside Congress, Oct. 11, 1980] 


JURY FINDS BRIBERY, CONSPIRACY; JENRETTE 
Is SECOND MEMBER CONVICTED IN ABSCAM 
‘TRIAL 

(By Irwin B. Arieff) 


Following a five-week trial, Rep. John W. 
Jenrette Jr., D-S.C., was convicted by a 
Washington, D.C., federal jury Oct. 7 on two 
counts of bribery and a single count of 
conspiracy. 

The jury delivered its verdict after less 
than five hours of deliberation. Jenrette said 
he remained a candidate for re-election and 
would appeal. “I’m not going to let this de- 
stroy me,” he said. 

Jenrette is the second member of Congress 
to be convicted in the FBI’s “Abscam” po- 
litical corruption investigation, In late Au- 
gust, a Brooklyn, N.Y., jury found Rep. 
Michael (Ozzie) Myers, D-Pa., guilty of 
bribery, conspiracy and interstate travel to 
aid racketeering. Myers subsequently was ex- 
pelled from the House, but he too is seeking 
re-election and has filed suit to regain his 
seat for the remainder of the 96th Congress. 
(Weekly Report pp. 2894, 2648) 

The next member of Congress scheduled to 
go on trial for Abscam-related charges is Rep. 
Richard Kelly, R-Fla.; that trial has been 
set for Oct. 22. Kelly was defeated in his 
bid for re-election in the Sept. 9 Florida 
primary. 

The trials of three other House members 
indicted in the Abscam probe—Reps. Ray- 
mond F. Lederer, D-Pa., John M. Murphy, 
D-N.Y., and Frank Thompson Jr., D-N.J.— 
will not occur until after the November 
elections. 

In the case of the sole senator reported to 
be implicated in the probe, the Justice De- 
partment has informed the Senate Ethics 
Committee its investigation of Sen. Harrison 
A. Williams Jr., D-N.J., is continuing. 

“LYING SKUNK” 

Convicted along with Jenrette Oct. 7 was 
a business associate, John R. Stowe. During 
the trial, government prosecutors charged 
Jenrette and Stowe had accepted $50,000 in 
cash from an undercover FBI agent. Prose- 
cutors described the payment as the first 
installment of a $100,000 bribe to be paid 
the two men in return for a promise from 
Jenrette to introduce a private immigration 
bill on behalf of the agent's supposed Arab 
employer. 
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“I've got larceny in my blood,” jurors saw 
Jenrette say during a meeting with the agent 
that was secretly videotaped by the FBI. At 
that meeting, however, Jenrette explained he 
needed more time to think about the deal. 
He later telephoned the agent to say he pre- 
ferred to have Stowe pick up the money for 
him. In a subsequent secretly taped telephone 
conversation, Jenrette confirmed Stowe had 
delivered the “package” to him, prosecutors 
said. 

Jurors also saw and heard taped conversa- 
tions in which Jenrette suggested to the 
undercover FBI agent that Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond, R-S.C., would be willing to introduce 
a private immigration bill in the Senate in 
return for a $125,000 bribe. The government 
charged Jenrette intended to pocket the 
money and ask Thurmond to introduce the 
bill as a courtesy. 

“I would just be amazed that anybody 
would make the statement he's alleged to 
have made,” Thurmond testified of Jenrette. 
Outside the courtroom, he spoke more 
bluntly: “It just occurred to me that he was 
a lying skunk,” Thurmond told a group of 
reporters. 

DEFENSES: ALCOHOL, ENTRAPMENT 


Jenrette’s attorney attempted to portray 
the congressman as a drunk with financial 
problems whom the government lured into 
committing a crime. 

On the stand, Jenrette said he had been 
repeatedly investigated since his 1974 election 
to Congress, including probes of alleged fi- 
nancial irregularities in a real estate project, 
employee kickbacks, misuse of his official tele- 
phone, misuse of his postal allowance, Illegal 
campaign practices and connections to a drug 
smuggling operation. 

None of the investigations resulted in an 
indictment, he noted. 

He testified he at first thought the under- 
cover FBI agent wanted to meet with him 
in order to discuss a legitimate loan to bail 
out a failing munitions plant in his dis- 
trict. When the undercover agent offered him 
a bribe, he decided the man was a mobster, 
he testified. He said he stalled for time for 
fear he would end up “floating in the bottom 
of the Potomac.” 

Jenrette denied he had ever received any 
bribe money, His tape-recorded reference to 
having received the “package,” he said, did 
not refer to money but to a package of in- 
formation about the munitions plant. He 
said Stowe had given him a $10,000 “loan” 
and kept the rest for himself. Stowe did not 
testify during the trial. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE INQUIRY 


Following the conviction, the House Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct be- 
gan gearing up for its own probe of Jenrette. 

The committee already had requested that 
the evidence in the case be turned over to 
the House, and that request has been ap- 
proved by the trial judge. E. Barrett Pretty- 
man, the lawyer retained by the committee 
to direct the House’s Abscam probe, told a 
reporter Oct. 8 he had begun “preparing ma- 
terials for the committee to consider upon 
its return to Washington” Nov. 12. 

Prettyman would not say what he would 
recommend to the committee or how quickly 
he thought it should proceed. However, in the 
Myers case, the Standards Committee began 
its investigation only four days after Myers’ 
conviction, pursued the matter on an ex- 
pedited basis and recommended his expul- 
sion just 21 days later. 

During House floor debate on Myers’ ex- 
pulsion, some members—including Myers 
himself—complained that the committee's 
quick action had been geared to the voters 
rather than to the cause of justice. They said 
the expedited proceeding had robbed Myers 
of his due-process rights. (Weekly Report p. 
2894) 

However, Prettyman said he thought Myers 
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had been fairly treated. “I personally do not 
feel that anything that was said [during the 
Myers debate] should necessarily affect the 
way the committee proceeds [on other cases] 
in terms of its rules or in terms of its pro- 
cedures. I think [the procedure] stood up 
very well. .. . Mr. Myers had every oppor- 
tunity to present evidence, and he did.” 


RE-ELECTION AND PUNISHMENT 


if the panel follows the same timetable 
as it did in the Myers probe, Jenrette could 
be expelled from the House before the end 
of the 96th Congress. 

Ironically, if the House adjourns before 
considering disciplinary action against him 
and Jenrette is re-elected to the 97th Con- 
gress, he might be able to get off the hook 
more easily than did Rep. Myers—at least, 
for the time being. 

That is because many House members 
espouse the belief that the constituents’ right 
to choose their representative in Congress is 
more important than the House right to dis- 
cipline its members. 

Jenrettte's re-election would therefore in- 
ject a new element into the disciplinary pro- 
ceeding. A likely result would be a House de- 
cision to inflict on Jenrette a punishment 
short of expulsion—such as censure—at least 
until his appeals ran out. 

If Jenrette's appeals were rejected and he 
was about to enter prison, his colleagues 
would expect him to resign, as has been the 
general practice in the past. 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs Jr., D-Mich., for ex- 
ample, was re-elected after a criminal con- 
viction, and Democratic leaders opposed his 
expulsion until his appeals had been ex- 
hausted. He ended up resigning the day after 
the Supreme Court turned down his final ap- 
peal. If he had not resigned at that time, it 
is likely he would have been expelled. 
(Weekly Report p. 1595) 

Both Jenrette and Myers would have to be 
seated in the 97th Congress—at least in- 
itially—if they are re-elected in November. 
That is because of a precedent set in 1969 
when the Supreme Court ruled that Congress 
did not have the authority to exclude Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr., D-N.Y. (1945-67, 
1969-71) for misconduct in 1967. Congress 
had refused to let Powell take his seat even 
though he had just been re-elected and met 
all the constitutional requirements for mem- 
bership. 

But in a footnote to the Powell decision, 
the court added that it had no view on Con- 
gress’ power to expel a member once he had 
been seated. 

HISTORICAL INCONSISTENCIES 


The House has been anything but con- 
sistent in its past treatment of members con- 
victed of serious crimes, Prior to Rep. Myers, 
for example, no House member had been 
expelled from the House for any act short 
of treason. 

Also, though most members have resigned 
from the House voluntarily before beginning 
a prison term for a serious crime, there have 
been exceptions. 

Rep. John V. Dowdy, D-Texas (1952-73), 
for example, was convicted in late 1971 of 
bribery, perjury and conspiracy and sen- 
tenced to 18 months in jail. After Dowdy ap- 
pealed and announced his intention to re- 
tire at the end of the term, however, the 
House took no action against him. 

Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, R-N.J. (1937-50), 
was able to remain on the congressional pay- 
roll for about a month after he entered 
prison by delaying the effective date on his 
letter of resignation. 

Rep. Matthew Lyon, Anti-Federalist (1797— 
1801, Vt.: 1803-11, Ky.), even managed to 
run for—and win—re-election from his 
prison cell. He had been sentenced to four 
months in jail in the fall of 1798 for a viola- 
tion of the Sedition Act. 

Rep. Thomas J. Lane, D-Mass. (1941-1963), 
also served a four-month prison term—for in- 
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come tax evasion in 1956—while remaining 
a House member. He subsequently was re- 
elected three more times. 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS ON 
WOMEN AND PUBLIC POLICY— 
OUTSTANDING RECIPIENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER) is recognized for 10 minutes. 
@ Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of year people who are special to 
the Congress are being honored and 
feted. Members and friends of the Con- 
gresswomen’s Caucus and the Women’s 
Research and Education Institute did 
both at a reception Thursday for this 
year’s recipients of Congressional Fel- 
lowships on Women and Public Policy. 
Honored were 13 very bright and capable 
young women working on the Hill at the 
same time they are studying at George 
Washington and other universities. Par- 
ticipating were distinguished leaders 
from industry, commerce, education, en- 
tertainment, and other fields. 

These congressional fellowships are 
implemented through the cooperative 
efforts of the Women’s Research and 
Education Institute, the study arm of the 
Congresswomen’s Caucus, and the Wom- 
en's Studies Program and Policy Center 
of George Washington University. The 
fellowships are made possible by grants 
from the Charles H. Revson Foundation 
of New York and represents the largest 
single award ever granted to a women’s 
program. Two additional fellowships 
were funded by R. J. Reynolds, Inc. 
(R.J.R., Inc.) and another was donated 
by Philip Morris, Inc. The educational 
and social commitments and activities 
of many corporations are rarely in the 
headlines, and I would like to acknowl- 
edge their invaluable support for the 
fellowship program. 


The goals and programs of these con- 
gressional fellowships are substantial 
and vital to a society that considers 
equity and fairness as its core. Their 
aims are “to encourage greater and more 
effective participation of women in pub- 
lic policy formation locally, nationally, 
and internationally; to examine policies 
in terms of gender-based differences and 
to encourage the formulation of policy 
options that recognize the needs of all 
people; to promote activities that en- 
courage the translation of research into 
action; and to increase understanding 
that those issues now defined as ‘wom- 
en’s issues’ are in fact ‘human issues’ 
of importance equally to men and women 
and that national and international is- 
sues concerning women are interde- 
pendent.” 

Many guests at Tuesday's reception 
were men and women who have been in 
the vanguard of a movement toward 
greater equity for all Americans. A com- 
plete list of guests would comprise a 
Who's Who of prime movers for human 
issues as well as record enormously suc- 
cessful individuals in a broad range of 
careers. There are too many individuals 
to list completely, but a few must be 
singled out: 

Martha Griffiths, who served with 
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distinction as a Member of Congress 
for 20 years and was the first woman 
to serve on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Dr. Matina Horner, president of Rad- 
cliffe College. 

Dr. Dorothy Height, president of the 
National Council of Negro Women. 

Evy Dubrow with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and 
Jane O’Grady with the AFL-CIO. 

The incomparable actress Jean Staple- 
ton. 

Dr. Phyllis Palmer, Virginia Allen, 
and Constance Conable of George Wash- 
ington University. 

Eli Evans, president of the Charles H. 
Revson Foundation, our keynote speaker, 
very kindly gave his support, as did 
Michael DeMita of Philip Morris, Inc., 
and Norman Vaines, of R. J. Reynolds, 
Inc. 

Finally, but perhaps foremost, I would 
like to acknowledge the extremely gifted 
women who received this year's fellow- 
ships. They worked on the staffs of 
various members, studied Government 
firsthand, and contributed their keen 
insights and considerable talents. 

Rita Bryce, who is working toward an 
MBA in business and government rela- 
tions and who served as a liaison be- 
tween the national and State officers of 
Common Cause in Alabama, is research- 
ing a variety of economic issues for Rep. 
MARGARET HECKLER, including women in 
small business. 

Susan Coyle, a former para-legal and 
current Ph. D. candidate in sociology and 
social policy, works on housing discrimi- 
nation against families with children 
and on employment issues with Senator 
CHARLES McC. Maruias’ Office. 

Deborah Doolittle, of the University 
of Colorado-Boulder, who is interested 
in foreign affairs and women’s history, 
works in the office of Caucus Co-Chair 
Patricia SCHROEDER, & Colorado Demo- 
crat concerned with the role of women 
internationally and in the U.S. military. 

Denise Driver, a gerontologist with a 
masters degree from Duke University, is 
a doctoral candidate at Howard Univer- 
sity. She has joined the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Human Resources of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Gail Duckworth, who coordinated pub- 
licity for the National Organization for 
Women and the ERA-Alliance while a 
student at the University of Kentucky, is 
working for Representative JOHN BUR- 
ton’s Subcommittee on Retirement In- 
come, where she is developing a widow’s 
survival handbook and researching age 
discrimination. 

Chai Feldblum, a graduate in ancient 
studies at Barnard College, who has 
worked as a project coordinator for the 
Population Resource Center and as a re- 
search assistant for the Women’s Equity 
Action League Fund, investigates wom- 
en’s health issues for Representative 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, co-chair of the 
Congresswoman’s Caucus. 

Susan Flaherty, a recent graduate of 
GWU’s National Law Center who is now 
working toward her master’s in law, will 
expand her interest in tax laws by re- 
searching the pension and social security 
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problems of women for Senator Nancy L. 
KASSEBAUM. 

Avery Gordon, who studied interna- 
tional relations at Georgetown Univer- 
sity and paid her college tuition by 
working as a typist, is looking into wom- 
en’s employment problems under the di- 
rection of the staff of GERALDINE FER- 
RARO, Democratic Representative from 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Carolin Head helped found the Mary- 
land Network against Domestic Violence 
and also serves on the Conference Com- 
mission on the Status and Role of Wom- 
en in the Methodist Church, works in the 
office of Representative BARBARA MIKUL- 
ski. Carolin is currently working on a 
National Women’s History Week bill. 

Charlotte Holloman, a law student at 
Catholic University, has taught adult 
education courses in Government and 
social studies in the Washington, D.C., 
school system. She performs legal re- 
search with the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Bonnie Ohmann, who served as a re- 
search assistant for a special project, 
aging as a rural phenomenon, at the 
State University of New York-Plattsburg 
and furthered her interest in women’s 
health by participating with the National 
Women's Health Network, is pursuing 
her studies of older women’s incomes and 
health problems with Representative 
Mary Rose Oaxar of Ohio. 

Susan Sundberg, who came to Wash- 
ington from the University of Nebraska 
and who has had previous legislative ex- 
perience in a Representative’s office, is 
working on Senator Epwarp KENNEDY'S 
Judiciary Committee. 

Jacque Wurzelbacher, with experience 
on the Federal women’s program and a 
mother of three young children, works 
with Representative GLADYS SPELLMAN, a 
Maryland Democrat, to assess the ade- 
quacy of current legislation and enforce- 
ment of child support payments. Jacque 
helped in researching a statistical profile 
of the older women for the GWU/WREI 
study of the economic problems of aging 
women.® 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
AND FAMILY COURT JUDGES 
URGE PASSAGE OF VALID COURT 
ORDER AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

è Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate today on the amendments to 
the Reauthorization of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974, we have had the wise counsel of 
many of this Nation’s finest judges. Con- 
fronted with a difficult if not unworkable 
situation created by the Congress with 
the passage of the 1974 act, they pre- 
sented their candid and learned views to 
the Education and Labor Committee on 
which I am proud to serve as the rank- 
ing minority member. Although the com- 
mittee voted to not adopt their views, 
I was confident that the entire Congress, 
when presented with the issues involved, 
would support the position propounded 
by the jurists in the field who work with 
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the problems of delinquents and know 
from experience what will work and not 
work. 

My amendment was passed by an over- 
whelming majority today. For that I am 
most pleased. However, I do not count 
this as a personal victory. The verdict 
on the Ashbrook amendment was based 
on the logic of the arguments presented 
by the judges themselves. The National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges worked long and hard to con- 
vince legislators that their ability to deal 
with juvenile offenders was severely 
hampered by restrictions on the imple- 
mentation of their valid court orders. I 
congratulate them for their work, their 
tenacity and their success. 

If I were to single out one who deserves 
great credit for this success it would 
be the Honorable John R. Milligan who 
serves as chairman of the government 
committee of the National Council of 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges and 
is a judge of the Stark County Juve- 
nile Court, Canton, Ohio. Judge 
Milligan appeared before our committee 
and made the excellent presentation I 
include with these remarks. More than 
that, he followed up with an almost 
weekly status report on the amendment. 
When it lost in our committee, he con- 
tinued his efforts as did his many col- 
leagues throughout the country. I am 
pleased to note, as an aside Mr. Speaker, 
that Jack Milligan successfully sought 
higher office in November and was elect- 
ed to the Ohio Court of Appeals. 

In my experience, all too often we 
witness legislators here forgetting about 
the people back home who have to deal 
with the problems we create by our laws 
and regulations. That trend is hopefully 
being reversed. Maybe this is a start. 
The House of Representatives today lis- 
tened to those public servants who are 
on the point, at the front where theory 
stops and reality begins. In their day- 
to-day dealing with today’s troubled 
youth, these judges have compassion. 
They also understand that a court can- 
not command respect if its valid orders 
can be flaunted. My amendment, sup- 
ported by the National Council of Ju- 
venile & Family Court Judges will hope- 
fully make their difficult responsibilities 
at least somewhat easier. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Judge Milligan’s 
remarks: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN R. MILLIGAN 

We respectfully ask the Congress the fol- 
lowing question: 

Does Congress intend that every child have 
the ultimate right, at any age, to decide for 
himself whether he will (1) continue to run 
away from home; (2) to go to school; (3) 
obey State laws for children; or (4) violate 
legitimate court orders? 

As currently interpreted by O.J.J.D.P., the 
answer to this question is “yes”. 

A youth who does not violate an adult 
criminal law continues to be a “status of- 
fender", no matter how often he runs away 
from home or other placement, or is contin- 
ually truant from school. In fact, the longest 
period of time such a runaway youth can be 
held against his will, under any circum- 
stances, is 24 hours (considered a “de mini- 
mus” violation by OJJDP). 

Horror stories of chronic runaways who 
have been abused, raped, prostituted, and 
sometimes murdered should underscore the 
imperative of some ultimate, bottom-line 
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authority over such youth. (The “Gacy mur- 
der case in Illinois”, the mass homosexual 
murders of kids in Texas, the “Minnesota 
Connection” with prostitution in New York, 
the atrocity in California, and CBS's Fort 
Lauderdale homosexual revelations—all are 
dramatic examples). 

If the purposes of the Act are to be real- 
ized—prevention of delinquency by provision 
of adequate facilities and programs, and by 
keeping students in school—some ultimate 
authority is necessary. 

Limiting such authority to those who vio- 
late a valid court order is a reasonable com- 
promise with those who would opt for con- 
tinuing to answer the above question with a 
“yes”. The Amendment is specific, measur- 
able, and fair. 

It is necessary to ensure the safety, educa- 
tion, and health of that small portion of the 
youth population who will otherwise en- 
danger themselves. 

It is necessary to underwrite families and 
schools in meeting their custody, care, and 
education responsibilities. 

Isn't there a danger of abuse by the judge 
on a case-by-case basis? The potential for 
abuse of authority exists in every facet of 
society. Fortunately, that potential is tem- 
pered as to the courts—and particularly the 
juvenile courts—by a whole series of checks 
and balances, including the right of advo- 
cacy and appeal. 

This Amendment strikes a balance be- 
tween categoric federal legislation mandates 
and the state's right to set procedures and 
rules for dealing with cases on a case-by-case 
basis, in the public interest. 

The proposed Amendment strikes a rea- 
sonable balance. It limits any coercive au- 
thority to “valid court order” violations, and 
couples this with the existing language of 
the next section of the Act (Sec. 223(a) (12) 
(B)), requiring that if youth are placed in 
facilities, they must be: (1) the “least re- 
strictive alternatives appropriate to the 
needs of the child and the community, (2) 
in reasonable proximity to the family and 
the home communities of such juveniles, 
and (3) able to provide the services described 
in (the Act)”. 

Also, such youth are categorically prohib- 
ited from being placed in adult jails or 
lock-up. (Sec. 223(a) (13) ) 

The requirement that the court order be 
“valid” is a strong protection against abuse 
of discretion by the trial judge. A “valid 
court order” means one that is issued after 
full due process rights have been accorded 
to the youth and his parents, guardian, or 
custodian. They are enumerated in In re 
Gault, 387 U.S. 1, and articulated in statutes, 
rules, and case law in every state. They 
include: 

(1) the right to have the charges against 
the juvenile in writing; 


(2) the right to notice and a reasonable 
time to prepare for hearing; 


(3) the right to an explanation of the 
nature and consequences of the hearing; 

(4) the right to a hearing before a court; 

(5) the right to legal counsel, and the 
right to have such counsel appointed by the 
court if indigent; 

(6) the right to confront witnesses; 

(7) the right to present witnesses; 

(8) the right to have a transcript or rec- 
ord of the proceedings; and 

(9) the right to appeal to an appropriate 
state court. 

Also, the Act encourages, and the judges 
support, the provision of monitoring through 
advocacy. See Sec. 233(a)(10)(D), pro- 
viding for: 

“|. . projects designed to develop and 
implement programs stressing advocacy 
activities aimed at improving services for, 
and protecting the rights of, youth impacted 
by the Juvenile Justice System...” 

Since the adoption of the Juvenile Justice 
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Act, there has been a substantial change 
in the posture and position of most Juvenile 
Judges and Juvenile Courts. A healthy, in- 
creased awareness of the juvenile court's 
responsibility to use the least restrictive 
option in each case, consistent with the 
treatment needs of the juvenile and his 
family, and the public safety, has developed. 
With help and encouragement from OJJDP, 
juvenile courts have greatly expanded the 
use of diversion and specific, treatment- 
related intervention. The use of coercion has 
been substantially minimized. Thus, status 
offense referrals to the juvenile courts de- 
creased 9.9 percent in 1976 and 21.3 percent 
in 1977—a reflection of increased use of 
community resources and diversion. Deten- 
tion of status offenders decreased by 49.4 
percent from 1975 to 1977. (“Special report: 
A Summary of Reported Data Concerning 
Young People and the Juvenile Justice Sys- 
tem, 1975-1977,"" prepared for O.J.J.D.P. by 
National Center for Juvenile Justice, March, 
1980) 
CONCLUSION 

The federal initiative in juvenile justice 
is at a critical juncture. Much progress has 
been made. Much, much more remains to 
be done. 

However, unless the change recommended 
by the Human Resources Subcommittee is 
adopted, many states will be impelled to 
withdraw from participation. The victims 
of such an action will be the very children 
and families the Congress intended to serve. 

Mr. Speaker, as is usually the case 
on any issue, there are sides. Those op- 
posing my amendment made very sin- 
cere arguments although the usual 
theme was one of permissiveness which 
seems to permeate so much of our so- 
ciety. Judges are wrong, parents are 
wrong. The youthful offender, even the 
repeat offender? Well, he is victimized 
and probably right. That seems to be 
their argument. 

I respectfully take the opposite point 
of view. Judges are entrusted to hear 
the case and responsibly adjudicate— 
often siding with the parents, often with 
the youth. But what is best for society 
should always be paramount. When you 
allow the youthful truant to be the one 
who has the rights and the judge the 
one we hold as suspect, something is 
wrong with our system. This seems to 
be the argument of those who want to 
continue a situation where the youthful 
offender can look at the judge and, in 
effect, thumb his nose. 

Ohio is in a particularly critical po- 
sition. Unless my amendment were to 
pass, our judges would be under the 
Federal gun and forced to make accom- 
modations in their courts which they 
not only do not want to make but, in 
their experience, would limit their abil- 
ity to deal with offenders who come 
before them. 

Here is a list of those organizations 
which opposed the “valid court order” 
amendment. Maybe our learned judges 
should take a moment of their time to 
talk to some of these groups like a 
Dutch uncle and instill some sense of 
what is really involved in these issues. 
Girl Scouts of U.S.A.? Now really. May- 
be when the Scouts grow up they will 
see things differently. At least for the 
record, here they are: 

National Association of Counties. 

National Board of YMCA’s. 

National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National League of Cities. 

Association of Junior Leagues. 

National Network for Runaway and Youth 
Services, Inc. 

National Prison Project. 

National Youth Work Alliance. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Red Cross Youth Services, 

American Veterans Committee. 

Boys’ Clubs of America. 

Campfire Inc. 

Girls’ Clubs of America. 

Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 

United Neighborhood Centers of America. 

U.S. Catholic Conference. 

Association of Washington State Com- 
munity Youth Services. 

California Child, Youth, and Family 
Coalition. 

Colorado Youth Alternatives Council. 

Community Congress of San Diego. 

John Howard Association. 

Illinois Youth Service Bureau Association. 

Illinois Collaboration on Youth. 

Iowa Network of Community ‘Youth 
Services. 

Maryland Youth Advocacy Coalition. 

Michigan Association of Youth Service 
Bureaus, Inc. 

Minnesota Youth Advocates Coalition. 

Mountain Plains Youth Services Coalition 
(South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming). 

New Hampshire Federation of Youth 
Services. 

New Mexico Youth Work Alliance. 

Ohio Youth Services Network. 

Oregon Youth Work Alliance. 

Vermont State Association of Youth Serv- 
ice Bureaus. 

Wisconsin Association for Youth. 

Youth Network Council of Ilinois. 

Youth Policy and Law Center, Wisconsin. 

Office of Regional, Provincial, and State 
Child Care Associations. 

American Parents Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, November 19 will rank 
as an important day for those who 
are on the front lines, our juvenile 
and family court judges who are 
trying to bring some order to the 
chaos that society has created and 
dumped into their courts each and every 
day of their lives. Society won today. 
re ba won today. Our fine judges won 

ay. 


CONCERN OVER RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF PRESIDENT-ELECT’S 
HEALTH ADVISORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York (Ms. Ferraro) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan’s visit to Washington 
is being met with enthusiasm and praise, 
as it should be. I hope, however, that as 
official Washington evaluates the pomp 
and circumstance surrounding the Presi- 
dent-elect, that we do not fail to give as 
close scrutiny to the preliminary recom- 
mendations being made by Reagan ad- 
visors. 

Yesterday, I addressed the House to 
call to my colleagues’ attention the rec- 
ommendations of the social security task 
force. Today, I use this opportunity to 
express my concern over reports that the 
President-elect’s health advisors are 
urging an experiment to meet the needs 
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of the 1 million Americans who are 
considered to be uninsurable health risks. 

I have no quarrel with the hope that 
we reach a time when health care is no 
longer a luxury, available only to those 
who can afford high insurance premiums 
and soaring hospital and physician costs. 
I do, however, find that the program, as 
reported in the press, is an economic 
sleight of hand. 

Not surprisingly, the recommenda- 
tions, devised by the health insurance 
carriers, themselves, call for the financ- 
ing of premium subsidies to be borne by 
regular enrollees in the health plans. 
Thus, while using its right hand to slash 
the budget, and relieve the burden on the 
middle class, the Reagan administration 
may then use its left hand to increase the 
premiums paid by those same middle- 
class taxpayers. Content that Govern- 
ment spending was reduced, and their 
taxes cut, perhaps they would not notice 
their health costs rising even faster than 
before. Or, so the President-elect would 
hope.® 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. NEAL) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am notify- 
ing the House today of a proposal by the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank to provide fi- 
nancing to assist in the sale of four new 
Boeing 747SR jet aircraft valued at $230 
million to All Nippon Airways, Ltd., of 
Japan. 

The Eximbank is prepared to extend 
a credit of $92 million to make possible 
this sale by the Boeing Co. This transac- 
tion would be the first of several aircraft 
purchases from Boeing contemplated by 
All Nippon Airways. 

The Eximbank also has made a pre- 
liminary commitment to assist in the fu- 
ture sale of six Boeing 767-200 jet air- 
craft to All Nippon, and has been in- 
formed that the Japanese airline hopes 
to place orders later for additional Boe- 
ing 747SR planes and for 19 Boeing 767- 
200’s. 

This notification from Eximbank was 
referred to me as chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee’s Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Trade, Investment and 
Monetary Policy. Section 2(b) (3) Ui) of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, requires that the Eximbank 
notify Congress of proposed loans or fi- 
nancial guarantees, or combinations 
thereof, of $100 million or more. Unless 
the Congress determines otherwise, the 
Eximbank may give final approval to the 
transaction after 25 days of continuous 
session of the Congress after notifi- 
cation. 


I am submitting for the Recorp at this 
time a copy of the Eximbank notifica- 
tion providing the terms and details of 
the proposed financing. I would welcome 
any comments or questions my col- 
leagues might have about about the pro- 
posed transaction. 

The Eximbank material follows: 
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EXPORT-IMPORT 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1980. 

Hon. STEPHEN L. NEAL, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Trade, Investment and Monetary Policy, 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Afairs, Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with 
Section 2(b)(3)(i) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended, I have re- 
ported to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
on an application currently pending con- 
sideration by the Bank. I am taking the 
liberty of providing you with a copy of this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 


BaNK OF THE 


JOHN L. Moore, Jr. 
Enclosure. 


EXPORT-IMPORT 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., November 7, 1980. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The Speaker’s Room, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 
2(b) (3) (1) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended, Eximbank hereby submits 
a statement to the House of Representatives 
with respect to the following transaction 
involving U.S. exports to Japan: 

A. DESCRIPTION OF TRANSACTION 
1. Purpose 


Eximbank is prepared to make available 
a credit of $92,000,000 to All Nippon Airways 
Company Ltd., (ANA) to facilitate the pur- 
chase in the United States by ANA of four 
new Boeing 747SR jet aircraft. The total U.S. 
export value for this transaction is esti- 
mated to be $230,000,000. 

In addition to the aircraft proposed for 
sale in this transaction, Eximbank has ap- 
proved a preliminary commitment to ANA to 
assist ANA in the purchase of six Boeing 
767-200 jet aircraft to meet its needs for in- 
creased traffic on its routes replacement of 
aging aircraft. Furthermore, ANA has in- 
dicated plans to purchase additional Boeing 
747SR jet aircraft and 19 Boeing 767-200 jet 
aircraft for which it may submit applications 
for financing to Eximbank at a later date. 

The Eximbank Credit for this transaction, 
together with the Eximbank financing con- 
templated in the preliminary commitment, 
would fall within the purview of cases to 
be referred to Congress under Section 2(b) 
(3) (i) of the Eximbank Act. 

2. Identity of the parties 

ANA is the second largest airline in Japan 
and is owned by various private Japanese 
shareholders. Its scheduled routes are all to 
Japanese cities but ANA does operate inter- 
national charter flights to other countries 
in the Far East. Eximbank has dealt with 
ANA since 1963 and all loan repayments have 
been made on a timely basis. 

The Japan Development Bank, an agency 
of the Japanese Government, will uncondi- 
tionally guarantee repayment of the Exim- 
bank Credit. 


3. Nature and use of goods and services 


The principal goods to be exported from 
the United States at this time are four me- 
dium range commercial jet aircraft to be 
used by ANA to service growing demand on 
domestic routes. This type of aircraft is a 
special model having a higher seat capacity 
than the standard 747 aircraft and designed 
only for short and medium range routes. De- 
liveries of the aircraft are scheduled for Feb- 
ruary, May, November and December of 1981. 
The aircraft covered by the preliminary com- 
mitment will be exported in 1983 and will be 
utilized primarily to replace aging fuel-in- 
efficient aircraft. 
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B. EXPLANATION OF EXIMBANK FINANCING 
1. Reasons 


Eximbank’s financing support for the ex- 
port of U.S. aircraft has assisted U.S. air- 
craft manufacturers in obtaining approxi- 
mately 80% of the world market (which in- 
cludes the United States) for commercial jet 
aircraft. Through 1990, aircraft purchases by 
foreign airlines are expected to account for 
approximately 40% of the total U.S. aircraft 
sales. Over the next two to three years sev- 
eral large foreign airlines will be undertak- 
ing major reequipment programs, and most 
airlines choosing a particular aircraft type 
will continue with future purchases of the 
same models to maintain fleet continuity. 
During these next few years there will be 
intense competition from foreign aircraft 
and engine manufacturers and they will be 
Supported by subsidized export credit from 
government sources. Eximbank believes it 
must be sensitive to purchasers’ needs during 
this period of new product selection to in- 
sure that U.S, aircraft and engine manufac- 
turers are able to offer attractive financing 
which helps them to sustain their position 
as a leading U.S. export section. 

The Boeing Company estimates that the 
export of the four Boeing 747SR aircraft 
and the six Boeing 767 aircraft will provide 
6,822,800 man/hours and 6,108,000 man/ 
hours of work respectively for Boeing, its 
subsidiaries and its sub-suppliers. Additional 
benefits which will flow to the United States 
from the transaction include sizeable fol- 
low-on exports of spare parts, spare engines, 
ground support and other related equip- 
ment. 

2. The financing plan 

The financing plan for the total U.S. pro- 

curement for the 747SR jet aircraft sup- 


ported by Eximbank Direct Credit is as 
follows: 


Percent of 


U.S. costs Amount 


$138, 000, 000 
92, 000, 000 


100 230, 000, 000 


Cash payment... __. 60 
Eximbank direct credit 40 


(a) Eximbank Charges. The Eximbank 
Credit will bear interest at the rate of 9.25% 
per annum, payable semiannually. Eximbank 
will charge a commitment fee of % of 1% 
per annum of the undisbursed amounts of 
the Eximbank Credit. 

(b) Repayment Terms. Aggregate disburse- 
ments under the Eximbank Credit will be 
repaid by ANA in a repayment schedule of 
20 equal semiannual installments beginning 
January 11, 1982. 

Attached is certain additional information 
on Eximbank activity in and economic data 
on the country involved in this transaction. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. Moore, Jr. 


ATTACHMENT 1 
EXIMBANK EXPOSURE IN JAPAN (AS OF JUNE 30, 1980) 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Outstanding Undisbursed 


$647, 217 
28, 764 
0 


Direct loans... .. $37, 854 
0 
Financial guarantees 0 
Bank guarantees and other 
Insurance: 
Medium term 


Short term 


54,013 
16, 885 


746, 879 


DEFAULTS AND RESCHEDULINGS 


In the past ten years there have been no 
defaults or rescheduling of Export-Import 
Bank direct credits for U.S. export sales in 
Japan. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
JAPAN: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
[All values in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise indicated] 


1978-79 
change 


a 1980 
(percent) 


indicator 


a 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


GNP at current prices. __ 976, 411 
GNP at constant 1970 prices.. ...________ 531, 608 
Annual per capita GNP, current prices 
Bs yey 4 RE - 8,617 
ant an uipment investment, curren 
a E E ane 132, 528 
Indices: 
Industrial 
ing) (197! ae a 123.0 
Average labor productivity (manu- 
en (1975=100, 
n 
00 


eeecke (Manufactur- 
= 100). 


127.4 

Average dustrial wage (manu- 
facturing) (1975=100)__ 129.1 
Average labor force (millions)__.._.-- 55.3 
Average unemployment rate (percent)_ 2.2 


1, 011, 793 
539, 851 


8, 723 
151, 572 


MONEY AND PRICES 


1, 400, 000 | Money supply (M2)_______ 


570, 000 
9, 800 


(percent)... -- 


Bank of Japan commercial discount rate 
Call rate (unconditional), highest (percent). 
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1978-79 


change 1980 
1978 1979 (percent) indicator 


4763, 761 5 890, 088 


43.5 . 25 2.75 58.25 
5.0 ; 7 12. 8125 


Commercial bank average loan rate (per- 


cent)... 


133.3 


Consumer Price Index (1975-100)... -—- 
Wholesale price index (1975=100)_.___ 


aa 6, 309 8 7.818 
x 122.6 #134.3 
104.3 129.5 


PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Goid and foreign exchange reserves 


External public debt. 
Basic balance of payments.. 


Exports, f.o.b. (IMF basis)... 
Export share to United S 
basis, f.o.b. (percent). - 


Imports, f.0.b. (IMF basis).....--- 


433,019 420,327 
#14, 210 


—21, 372 
1, 84: 
101, 232 
; 25.6 
i 99, 387 


10 22,35 


n20, 474 
1 —5, 904 
0 116,215 


3 —12, 692 
* 2, 680 
+$ —25, 517 


»—22, 751 
#5, 598 


0 1: 25.5 
*28,349 u 122,119 


Import share from United States, customs 


basis, CIF (percent)____ ~--~- -------- = 


18.4 —0.2 13 17,4 


1 Change is in aggregates dominated in yen not dollars. 
2 January~May average, seasonally adjusted. 

3 January-March average, not seasonally adjusted. 

+ As of end of year. 

5 As of July 31. 

$ Effective Aug. 20, 1980. 

7 Through May. 

è January-May average, not seasonally adjusted. 


* Movement toward surplus or deficit, or total increase, in millions of dollars vice percent 


REINDUSTRIALIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA: CHOOSING AN INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGY FOR THE 1980's 


(Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 23, 1980, the Congressional Clearing- 
house on the Future and the Congres- 
sional Institute for the Future cospon- 
sored the second in a series of Congres- 
sional Roundtables on Emerging Issues. 
Our discussion focused on the “Reindus- 
trialization of America: Choosing an In- 
dustrial Strategy for the 1980’s.” 

Individuals representing the business, 
labor, government, and futures research 
communities joined our colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, for a half day of reflection on 
this most important issue. Senator WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, shared his thoughts 
and concerns about reindustrialization as 
it is being proposed by some, and utged 
us to shy away from a strategy which 
would have Congress making choices that 
the marketplace should make. 

Dr. Robert Hamrin, senior economist 
for the President’s Commission for a Na- 
tional Agenda for the 1980’s presented a 
futures perspective to the issue, and sug- 
gested that we focus on strategies rather 
than on one policy solution, exploring 
where we want to be in 1990 with respect 
to world trade. 

John Post, executive director of the 
Business Roundtable’s Washington of- 
fice, took a look back at the lessons from 
history and sketched for us his sugges- 
tions for future strategies. Rudy Oswald, 
director of Research for the AFL-CIO, 
followed Mr. Post’s example and sug- 
gested several problem areas that have 


10 As of Aug. 31. 


11 A. R. on basis of seasonally adjusted January-May preliminary data. 
12 January-May preliminary, not seasonally adjusted. 


Note: Dollar exchange rate used for conversion of yen figures, GNP and investment: 1978 210; 
1979 £219. Money supply : July-December 1978 £234; July-December 1979 206; January-June 
1980 3£225, as used for some computations by Ministry of Finance, and July 1980 220.95. 


Source: Department of State “Economic Trends in Japan"’, July 31, 1980. International Financial 


‘Statistics, October 1980. @ 


created the current situation. We have 
added, for the Recorp, a brief proposal of 
the AFL-CIO to which Mr. Oswald re- 
ferred during our session. 

During our discussion, many points 
were raised. There developed a consensus 
that we are in danger of overestimating 
the ability of the Government to allocate 
resources successfully among different 
sectors and among different companies 
within each sector. Nevertheless, current 
policies already influence the allocation 
of resources and we in the Congress ought 
to be sensitive to the effect that past 
policy decisions have had on industrial 
development in the United States. Sec- 
ond, we concluded that the new com- 
petition from Japan and West Germany 
and others has been successful because of 
their different approach to industrial 
policy and we should learn from innova- 
tions in those countries, some of which 
might be useful here. 

At lunch, Dr. Gerald O. Barney, execu- 
tive director for the Global 2000 report 
to the President, gave us a sobering sum- 
mary of the report’s findings, including 
population, environmental and resource 
trends. He said: 

If present trends continue, the world in 
2000 will be more crowded, more polluted, less 
stable ecologically, and more vulnerable to 
disruption than the world we live in now. 
Serious stress involving population, resources 
and environment are clearly visible ahead. 
Despite greater material output, the world’s 
people will be poorer in many ways than they 
are today. Life for most people on earth will 
be more precarious in 2000 than it is now— 
unless the nations of the world act decisively 
to alter current trends. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend to all of my 
colleagues in both Houses of Congress the 
full text of the presentations and discus- 
sions which follows: 


Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE 


I am happy to have a chance to speak here 
on “reindustrialization,” because I have great 
difficulty with understanding what reindus- 
trialization really is. 

We suffer from a whole series of problems. 
We suffer certainly from declining produc- 
tivity, high unemployment, painfully high 
interest rates, and a high trade deficit. We 
also nave a surplus of proposals for what to 
do about these problems. Reindustrialization 
is the one that is getting the most press. 

First, let me say what I interpret reindus- 
trialization to be. I may be wrong, but I think 
it includes such things as federal loans, fed- 
eral government export subsidies, tax credits, 
to name a few components. The common de- 
nominator of all these proposals is that they 
would have the government help with the 
problems. 

I am very sensitive to this because as 
Chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, 
I sat in on the rescue of Lockheed and 
Chrysler—both of which I thought were very 
serious mistakes. The market place is a better 
gauge than the bureaucrats. And most busi- 
ness groups are telling us to get off their 
backs. 

The Governor of Wisconsin said not long 
ago, “We need the federal government to de- 
fend the nation, deliver the mail, and get 
the hell out of our lives.” This is a widespread 
view. Besides, there is no way that the gov- 
ernment is going to get smaller by getting 
bigger. If the federal government is going to 
take on a welfare state for our industries, it 
will just get bigger than it is now. That is my 
first point. 

Point two is that any action the govern- 
ment takes will tend to take resources from 
one place and put them in another place. Or 
the government may also try to help bring 
along a new promising industry suggesting 
that Washington is more qualified than the 
market place to decide which new idea 
should be promoted. I think that the general 
view of many people in business is that gov- 
ernment is not as well qualified as the 
markét place. 
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My third point is that any loan guarantee, 
any bail out, has to be paid for by American 
businesses themselves. That means the win- 
ners, the working taxpayers, investors— 
those are the people In this country who 
have the income that will provide the rev- 
enue that the government can spend. So 
reindustrialization means that the winners 
are losing income so that the government can 
help the losers. It is obvious to me that you 
must have a lot of faith. The losers are 
politically potent; a firm like Chrysler has a 
lot of means to exert pressure on Congress. 


BURDENS OF GOVERNMENT ARE BIG ENOUGH 


My final point is that government has far 
more to do than the American people think 
they can afford anyway. We will continue to 
have an enormous social security program 
and we should have; we have that responsi- 
bility. We have an increasing health care 
program. We are going to continue to have 
& mammoth education program. We are 
going to continue to have a colossal burden 
with the cities; a vast housing program. Not 
one of these programs are going to be dis- 
membered; they all have a stronghold on the 
conscience of the American people and 
should have. 

Do we really need another mammoth pro- 
gram, an additional multi-billion dollar 
burden on the taxpayers and investors? We 
think we are going to get a Chrysler or a 
Lockheed that will become more profitable, 
pay more taxes. Well, I just haven't seen that 
work out. The question is will “reindustrial- 
ization” improve our economic situation? It 
will, only if the government officials who 
make the decisions do so more wisely than 
the market place. Will they? I just wonder 
on the basis of past performance. Money will 
go where the political power is; it will go 
where unions are mobilized, where mayors 
and governors, representatives and senators 
have the power to push it. Anybody who 
thinks that the government resources will be 
allocated on the basis of merit hasn’t been 
in Washington very long. 


SOME ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 


I would like to propose the following alter- 
natives to reindustrialization. (1) Phase out 
the corporate income tax—it prevents cor- 
porations to grow as they should: it encour- 
ages featherbedding of the worst kind. (2) 
In our regulatory process, instead of having 
& system that is as painful and slow and 
annoying as it is now, we should protect our 
environment as they have the Rhine River 
in Germany—a river that is the most in- 
tensely used by industry in the world—all 
kinds of plants are on the river, chemical, 
coal, steel, paper—yet it is a river on which 
you can sail, swim and drink the water. Why? 
Because they put a tax on the effluent that is 
put in the water. You increase your profits 
by holding down the amount you put into 
the water. Here the market Place makes the 
decision. 

To sum up, I would (1) discourage any 
kind of reindustrialization that involves loan 
guarantees, tax credits, grants, anything of 
that kind; (2) I would favor a phasing out 
of the corporate income tax; and (3) modify 
our regulatory system, tax effluents and en- 
courage conservation and recycling. 

Thank you for inviting me to be with you 
today. 

Dr. ROBERT HAMRIN, SENIOR ECONOMIST, 

PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION FOR A NATIONAL 

AGENDA FOR THE 80’s 


The 1970s were years of extraordinary eco- 
nomic difficulties for not only the United 
States but for most of the industrialized 
world. Inflation remained exceptionally high, 
economic growth slowed, the rate of produc- 
tivity improvement shrunk to abysmally low 
levels, trade imbalances increased, and un- 
employment reached and remained at stub- 
bornly high levels. These factors, coupled 
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with eroding markets and capital restraints, 
have raised questions about the vitality of 
our core industrial sector. In addition to 
these indicators of poor aggregate economic 
performance, there is the unprecedented pla- 
teauing of the standard of living, with many 
people experiencing an actual decline. Fi- 
nally, what compounds present day concerns 
and fears is that not only are all these symp- 
toms present, but that the standard cure— 
demand management policies—seems to have 
lost most of its potency. Hence, the question 
arises, What’s going to breach the gap, fill 
the vacuum? 

The answer, to an increasing number of 
economists, politicians and other observers, 
is some form of a coordinated industrial pol- 
icy—one which gets below the surface of ag- 
gregate figures and takes an indepth look at 
what is happening and what can be made to 
happen in individual sectors and industries. 

Industrial policy has proven to be an ex- 
tremely amorphous concept, one whose 
meaning truly lies in the eye of the be- 
holder. The basic difficulty is that it may be 
used (and has been) to encompass virtually 
every economic problem America faces. There 
are, however, a few key economic problems 
that most discussions of industrial policy 
focus on: the long run decline in produc- 
tivity growth, the “de-industrialization” of 
America, and the declining international 
competitive position of the United States. 
The basic factor underlying these difficulties 
is that the 1970s was a period of profound 
structural change, both in the global and 
domestic economy. 

Not since the 1930s has the international 
economic context loomed so large in con- 
cerns about economic performance. Indeed, 
what distinguishes the United States’ struc- 
tural change of the 1970s from earlier pe- 
riods is the critical importance, perhaps pre- 
eminent importance, of changes in the in- 
ternational context. These changes include: 

A loss of 23% of the U.S. share of the 


manufacturing exports of industrial nations. 


This amounted to some $125 billion in lost 
production and a loss of at least 2 million 
industrial Jobs. Virtually all industries, in- 
cluding those that still generate tremend- 
ous trade surpluses, have been losing their 
share of the world market steadily. 

A 1300% increase in the price of OPEC 
crude oil between 1970 and 1980. 

A doubling of the proportions of youth 
in newly industrializing countries receiv- 
ing high school and college educations. 

Major changes in the balance of technolog- 
ical and innovative capabilities within ad- 
vanced industrial nations, with countries 
such as Japan and Germany making major 
investments in research, development, and 
design capabilities that render competing 
U.S. products less competitive. 


EMERGENCE OF NEW TRENDS 


Within the United States, a number of 
new trends took place which, when totaled, 
add up to significant structural change: 

Transformation in the economic base from 
one centered in basic, heavy industry to one 
centered in information and communications 
activity. 

Maturing technolgical progress. Many of 
the major industries of the past were no 
longer technologically dynamic and corpor- 
ate R&D went increasingly into modifying 
existing products rather than radical new 
product or process breakthroughs. 

Decline in the growth ethic. 

Diversion of capital to meet social goals. 

Supply constraints. Supply shortages, most 
notably energy, already constrain growth, 
add to inflation, and reduce the margin of 
freedom for both government and private en- 
terprise actions. As we move into an era of 
increased scarcity, we can expect additional 
shortages in water, arable land, lumber and 
basic metals. 

Declining capital investment. 
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Excessive demands. Given slow growth of 
the economic pie, our efforts to achieve qual- 
ity of life improvements, higher living stand- 
ards, higher defense spending, and other so- 
cial and economic objectives exceed what our 
industrial machine can provide. 

These dramatic new realities press upon us 
the need to change and to alter our funda- 
mental assumptions concerning government 
and business roles in the formulation of do- 
mestic and international policies. The inter- 
national context is extremely critical both in 
terms of U.S. trends and the potential eco- 
nomic performance of other countries. Most 
of the proponent’s arguments center around 
international economic considerations in 
some manner. Indeed, it may be safely said 
that the issue which the United States will 
face again and again in the 1980s is: What 
is to be our political response to global eco- 
nomic change? 

The arguments in the industrial policy 
arena range from the very specific to broad 
scale ruminations about the future of West- 
ern prosperity. 

At the more micro level, it is vociferously 
argured that protecting inefficient industries 
and restoring to increasingly heavy subsidies 
for fuel and other “essential” goods could 
turn the United States into one of the 
world’s permanently high-cost economies. 
Certainly, eliminating failure as an option 
would severely disrupt the functioning of a 
market economy. It would also: build ineffi- 
ciency, waste and mismanagement into cor- 
porations by removing the looming danger 
of bankruptcy from the system; artificially 
raise interest rates and tighten the credit 
supply for companies without subsidies; and 
create a bias toward big companies at the 
expense of smaller ones. 

Import curbs could also produce an eco- 
nomically harsh backlash through hurting 
exports, an increasingly vital part of the U.S. 
economy. Exports account for 1 out of 8 
manufacturing jobs and the production of 
1 out of 3 acres of farmland. Together with 
the international activity of American com- 
panies, exports represent $1 out of every $3 
of American corporate profits. 
REINDUSTRIALIZATION PROPOSED AS A SOLUTION 


The basic argument being propounded is 
that the United States must reindustrialize. 
It’s basic thesis is that a conscious effort to 
rebuild America’s productive capacity is the 
only real alternative to the precipitous loss 
of competitiveness of the last 15 years. Re- 
latedly, it is argued that we also need policies 
to facilitate the movement of resources from 
activities in which the United States is 
losing comparative advantage. Small 
amounts of aid to affected industries will 
not be adequate to reverse the trends, and 
this suggests the need for more active efforts 
to aid the adjustment process of American 
industries losing their comparative advan- 
tage. 

Many observers feel we must now empha- 
size a more positive kind of industrial pol- 
cy, one of “supporting the winners.” The 
basic idea is that rather than reacting to 
events, we should develop policies which 
anticipate future developments and concen- 
trate our limited resources where they can 
do the most good. Thus, wherever possible, 
our economic policies should be centered not 
on our declining sectors, but rather on the 
growth sectors of our economy. 

The argument is made that mechanisms 
are needed which encourage massive private 
investment in high productivity key sectors 
where increased output would produce the 
most substantial moderation of inflation. 
In the global context, each nation, taken 
separately and then together, would create 
winners best suited to its own comparative 
advantage, rather than imitating or trying 
to obtain benefits from winners established 
elsewhere. 

Specifically, it is advocated that the gov- 
ernment begin by identifying a specific set 
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of new manufacturing needs over the next 
decade. The emphasis should be on high 
technology and industries that might in the 
future have an advantage in international 
trade. Those sectors or industries will nat- 
urally seek out their own interests in the 
world, but they can be given an environment 
that makes it favorable for them to do so and 
can be given support, information, guidance, 
or subsidy where appropriate. 

The most comprehensive argument, en- 
compassing as it does the future of Western 
prosperity, runs along the following lines. 
Three basic factors—rapidly rising energy 
costs, the growing competition from the 
NICs, and the prospect of a prolonged period 
of slower economic growth—necessitate that 
Western industry must make some painful 
adjustments in the next few years if it is 
to have any hope of maintaining the level 
of prosperity that the Western industrial 
democracies have come to enjoy and expect 
since the end of World War II. 

The critical question is whether industry 
is likely to make these adjustments. The 
argument is made that the free play of mar- 
ket forces would produce a social crisis that 
no modern democratic government could 
accept. Rather than endure the pain of an 
adjustment carried out under the harsh laws 
of free competition, Western governments 
would simply resort to all-out protectionism. 
The result would be falling growth, clogged 
trade routes, and the kind of prolonged re- 
cession the Western world experienced in the 
1930s when it made its last experiment with 
protectionism, 


NEW PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN BUSINESS 
GOVERNMENT ENVISIONED 


The alternative course is for governments, 
in concert with industry and labor, to man- 
age the restructuring of the economy to face 
the more difficult trading conditions that 
lie ahead, at a pace that is politically ac- 
ceptable. By making full use of all the car- 
rots and sticks at their disposal, they would 
seek to ease the social pains of this neces- 
sary economic transformation and at the 
same time make sure that the changes are 
in fact made. In short, an expanding body 
of informed opinion believes that the West’s 
future prosperity now depends not on any 
return to the sturdy virtues of a pristine 
capitalism, but rather on the development 
of a more intense, formal, and internation- 
ally coordinated partnership between gov- 
ernment and private industry. 

The bottom line the proponents come to is 
that the United States clearly stands out as 
an eie-nple of a country that has not tried 
to conduct a coherent national policy for 
economic development and that such a 
national economic development strategy is 
now essential. The strategy adopted must 
recognize that there is no quick fix to the 
economic problems we face. Rapid changes 
in the shape of the U.S. and world economy 
have created altogether new forces to con- 
tend with. Economic policy tools that were 
once appropriate are no longer adequate. 

In short, we are entering a new era in the 
management of economic affairs in this 
country. Macroeconomic measures will re- 
quire the help of structural policies, at a 
minimum to break bottlenecks and improve 
the responsiveness of the system to stimuli 
and restraints, but probably for much more. 
We must come to grips with the economic 
change that is occurring, think anew about 
our economic policies, and set forth an eco- 


nomic strategy appropriate to the realities 
of the 1980s. 


JOHN Post, Executive DIRECTOR, 
THE Business ROUNDTABLE 


I would like to point out that I am speak- 
ing on this occasion on my own behalf and 
that the Business Roundtable has just 
designated a task force to study ‘“reindus- 
trialization.” The Business Roundtable hopes 
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to have a report prepared by the end of the 
year. This task force will be composed of 
CEO's and will be responsible for such issues 
as taxation, energy, and inflation. 

I was interested in the approach taken by 
the previous speaker who tried to make 
comparisons with prior decades. I think that 
people think that we must do something 
new. I would like to look back, by decade, 
and see how prior decades compare with 
today so that we can best decide what to do. 

The 70's I consider to be an era of major 
concerns about political Imstitutions; the 
60's were characterized by a concern about 
social institutions; the 50’s were an era of 
stability and confidence; the 40's were a 
period of war and reconstruction; and the 
30's were closest to today but with some 
striking differences, and also with some 
lessons for us. 

As Dr. Hamrin was mentioning, the 70’s 
were characterized with high unemploy- 
ment and a lagging economy. The 30’s were 
similar with unemployment, a stagnant 
economy, a rise of protectionism, and re- 
gional problems. Abroad there also were 
great similarities: growing number of totali- 
tarian governments, approach of war, U.S. 
perceived as weak militarily, and the strong 
feeling for isolationism. 

Most interesting, however, was the devel- 
opment of ideas. The 30's are remembered 
as the era of John M. Keynes who brought 
in the idea that government should take a 
larger role in solving the problems of the 
economy. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PAST AND NOW 


Now let me point out the differences be- 
tween the 30’s and now. World trade is much 
more important now than in the 30's. But 
even more important is the role of the US. 
today as a world power. Also there is much 
more government intervention in the econ- 
omy. Another thing that needs to be men- 
tioned is that trade unions have become a 
strong force. Another change is the shift 
of workers from the manufacturing sector 
to the service sector. 

Let me just list three problems that have 
led to our current situation: 

1. There is a lag in capital investment, 
caused by a lower return on investments; 

2. There is uncertainty related to unit 
labor costs and prices and the availability 
of raw materials; and 

3. Government involvement exemplified by 
regulations and confusing energy policies 
complicate the whole picture. 

We may not be able to do anything about 
the future of prices, but we may be able 
to do something about our costs, about raw 
materials, and about government regula- 
tions. 


THE MEANING OF REVITALIZATION 


What does “revitalization’’ mean? That 
depends on who defines it. We have defini- 
tions from the AFL-CIO, Professor Etzioni, 
Business Week, and from business execu- 
tives. To me, the essence of a “revitaliza- 
tion" program is how our economy can grow 
so as to provide more jobs in a stable econ- 
omy. 

Underlying any discussion of economic 
growth is the problem of inflation. I find it 
hard to believe in “revitalization” without 
a reduction in the rate of inflation. This 
means we must address all the elements 
which cause inflation, namely, government 
spending, increases in labor costs which 
grossly exeed the increase in output per 
man-hour, and monetary policy. 

The economy also needs to improve the 
rate of capital recovery. We have serious 
capital recovery problems in several sectors 
of heavy industry such as steel, aluminum, 
chemicals, energy and electric power. Many 
companies have critical problems because of 
the disparity between the original cost of 
investment and replacement cost by today's 
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price index. The recent overemphasis on 
consumption and “equity” must be mod- 
erated to accommodate the need for Savings 
and capital investment which will be en- 
hanced by increased profits and realistic tax 
policy. 

The massive growth of government reg- 
ulations obviously has played a role in gen- 
erating the present difficulties. We need a 
reduction in government regulations as well 
as some moderation of those which inhibit 
flexibility and motivation in industrial ac- 
tivity. 

In addition, we have to look at the whole 
area of incentives and rewards for in- 
dividuals. To some extent the leveling-down 
of rewards for individuals has adversely af- 
fected the incentives for growth. At the 
same time we need to address the human 
problems of “Plant Closing.” 

Next, we obviously need to encourage ex- 
ports based on a careful look at incentives 
and, especially, disincentives. For example, 
the taxation of U.S. citizens who work 
abroad has an adverse impact on the de- 
velopment of exports. 

On the other hand, we should be opposed 
to industry “councils” with policies de- 
signed to distinguish between “winners” and 
“losers”, and to divert pension plan funds 
to solve social problems. These smack heay- 
ily of national economic planning, such as 
we saw in the Humphrey-Javits bill. 

I'd also be cautious about adopting the 
approaches used in foreign countries. I re- 
member when everybody proposed that we 
emulate Sweden, which they said had found 
“The Middle Way”. Today there is consider- 
able disenchantment with the Swedish ap- 
proach. We also hear about “indicative plan- 
ning” in France and about government- 
business cooperation in Japan, Inc. These 
have social, political and economic struc- 
tures much different from ours. 

The discussion of revitalization is timely 
and healthy. As in the thirties, it concen- 
trates on the underlying economic force in 
our society. But in the thirties a number of 
programs to “revitalize” industry, such as 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
similar legislative initiatives, burdened 
rather than helped the nation attain re- 
covery. In short, we should avoid “revitali- 
zation” which will fortify the policies which 
have created the present situation. 

Dr. Rupy OSWALD, DIRECTOR or RESEARCH, 
AFL-CIO 


I am happy to be here today to discuss 
with you the status of America’s industry 
and what we mean by reindustrialization. 

I would like first to talk about seven dif- 
ferent problem areas that we are facing: 

1. There have been conflicting forces in 
the labor-management area. The decline in 
real earnings and the voice of the worker 
must be considered. 

2. The shift in our economic system to 
services has left us susceptible to blackmail 
when we don’t have our own ability in some 
necessary industry. There are those who 
don't think we need a steel industry, for 
example. A related problem is the difference 
in income shares between the rich and the 
poor in the services sector. The gap between 
the professionals and the blue collar workers 
has widened. 

3. There is a lack of investment in alter- 
native energy resources. 

4. Foreign competition has been unfair. 
Some countries have government subsidies 
and can get rid of their surplus products in 
the U.S. at lower prices than they sell those 
products for in their own country. 

5. There is an overall decline in produc- 
tivity. Average annual rate of growth in the 
total private sector has dropped from 3% in 
1947-1965 to 2.1% in 1965-1973 to 12% in 
1973-1979. The recession that has taken 
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place in the 1970's has contributed a great 
this decline. 

a There has been a faster growth of in- 
vestment abroad by U.S. firms during the 
period of the 1970's than the rate of increase 
of investment in the U.S. There has been a 
growing tendency for firms to engage in mer- 
gers and takeovers instead of engaging in 
new investment as a means of growth and 
activity. There has been a growth in the 
1970's in the use of capital for speculation 
through a whole new system of investment 
opportunities—really they are futures mar- 
kets—e.g., growth in the amount of money 
that is involved in the grain futures and in 
the silver investment spectacle that we had 
earlier in the year. 

7. The last major problem is that all of 
these are interrelated, as Bob Hamrin pointed 
out, e.g., slow economic growth of the 1970's, 
high levels of unemployment that we ex- 
perienced and, of course, the high levels of 
inflation. 

THE AFL-CIO PROPOSAL FOR CHANGE 


In response to these problems, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council on Reindustrializa- 
tion recently proposed the creation of a Na- 
tional Reindustrialization Board, consisting 
of representatives of the public, labor and 
industry, which would recommend the prior- 
ity and magnitude of reindustrialization to 
be undertaken in various industrial sectors 
and geographic regions, in light of the na- 
tional economic and security interests. 

The board should have appropriate indus- 
trial and regional subcommittees to review 
the special needs of specific industries, as 
well as the particular problems faced by geo- 
graphic regions. The board should review the 
recommendations of the industrial and re- 
gional subcommittees as they relate to in- 
dustrial development in areas of high unem- 
ployment, and should aim to restore and re- 
vive the urban economic base. 

The board should favor investments in 
areas served by mass transit facilities to fur- 
ther energy savings: The board should en- 
courage the use of American-built equipment 
in its development strategies. The board 
should seek to forestall shortages or bottle- 
necks that might have inflationary repercus- 
sions. In the process, the board could also 
play an important role in reviewing inflation- 
ary forces that might be evidenced in the 
particular industrial sectors. 

The board should also be empowered to 
direct the activities of a Reindustrialization 
Financing Corporation (RFC), which would 
make or guarantee loans or participate in 
loans made by private lenders to finance re- 
industrialization projects. 

The RFC should have access to both public 
and private funds to enhance its lending ca- 
pability. Specific provision should be made to 
qualify pension funds to invest part of their 
assets in the RFC. Pension investments 
should be guaranteed. 

The RFC should invest in private and 
quasi-public ventures through direct loans, 
loan guarantees and below market-rate fi- 
nancing, and should supplement and com- 
plement existing public investment programs 
in building and developing facilities that 
serve as industrial infrastructure and en- 
courage development. 

In addition to the funds appropriated by 
Congress to the RFC, the board should also 
have the power to use tax policy as a tool 
for reindustrialization. This will require 
structuring business tax policy in terms of 
precise and planned goals by making the tax 
incentives more flexible and selective rather 
than across the board. 

For example, the board should have the 
authority to determine and allocate business 
tax incentives, such as investment tax credits 
and depreciation allowances, to particular 
firms on the basis of need and individual cer- 
tificates of necessity. Those benefits must not 
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simply become devices for multinational cor- 
porations and others to use tax breaks to 
operate plants abroad and import products 
in competition with U.S.-made goods. 


CONGRESS TO OVERSEE REINDUSTRIALIZATION 
BOARD 


Since the board would target specific tax 
allotments approved by Congress, the Con- 
gress would maintain oversight responsibility. 
Yet, the expertise of public and private par- 
ties would be brought together to solve the 
nation’s economic problems. At the same 
time, the experience in particular segments 
of industry could be monitored and evalu- 
ated. 

While individuals and business will remain 
unfettered in terms of making their own 
business decisions, the granting of additional 
governmental funds and tax reductions will 
be based upon the general national interests. 

Any reindustrialization policy must take 
account of the problem of plant closings. 
The devastating effects on workers and their 
communities from unannounced, sudden 
plant shutdowns and relocations should be 
eased by legislation requiring advance noti- 
fication, financial assistance to workers, and 
basic employee protections of collective bar- 
gaining rights, relocation expenses, severance 
pay, continuation of pension and health care 
benefits and job retraining. 

A reindustrialization program will require 
the cooperation and participation of every- 
one in society: taxpayers, through the gov- 
ernment, would bear the burden of direct 
and indirect financial outlays; business 
would invest capital in needed expansion 
and modernization, and the pension funds 
of workers woud! also be used to invest in 
future economic health for the nation. 

Only through true cooperative action, re- 
flecting a balance of the interests of the 
public, labor and industry can the reindus- 
trialization program objectives be achieved. 
The success of the program is vital for each 
of the interests concerned and for the nation 
as a whole. 


A DIALOGUE ON REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


Moderator: I want to thank each of you 
for your statements this morning. You have 
provided a good background for our discus- 
sion. I want to use a metaphor about two 
people in a canoe going down a river. One 
turns to the other and says, “There's a wa- 
terfall ahead. We've got to get out and swim 
to shore.” The companion says, “The water's 
cold; it will be hard to swim in this water 
anyway. And we're not sure there’s a water- 
fall anyway. If there is one it may be a small 
one. The boat may be able to pass through 
the shoals.” 

A discussion ensues about what repairs 
will be needed to get the boat through the 
shoals, whether the backstroke, sidestroke, 
or Australian crawl should be used if they 
try to swim. And an argument begins over 
how to interpret the roaring in the distance 
and how to judge the size and danger of the 
waterfall ahead. 

Some people discussing the situation of 
America’s industrial policy say that the cold 
water and strong currents are foreign to the 
free enterprise system, and the caution 
signals raised by Senator Proxmire should be 
taken to heart. 

Dr. Hamrin used a futures analysis to ex- 
trapolate into the future some disturbing 
trends. And the trend away from manufac- 
turing and toward services which Rudy 
Oswald talked about is likely to continue. 
How do some of you here today see the wa- 
terfall that we can hear roaring in the 
distance? 

Question: I have a comment more than a 
question. I hear a lot of blaming going on in 
a discussion of this issue, and I hope we can 
learn that this problem will require our co- 
operation. We all must take credit for the 
situation we find ourselves in, and then 
move forward. 
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Response: It is unprecedented that the 
business and labor communities and persons 
in all sectors of our society do agree that be- 
cause of the stunning challenge from foreign 
competition, because of the disturbing 
trends in the last decade, we need a major 
debate on the possible changes of directions 
in industrial policy. There is agreement that 
there is a problem. The disagreement comes 
when we try to define what that industrial 
policy should be. 

Question: I was interested in Senator 
Proxmire’s idea that we should support our 
winners and understand their needs, while 
letting go in some way our losers. Recently, 
I heard the King of Belgium talk about his 
country, and he said that because of its size 
Belgium had to decide what it could do well. 
They decided to pick the winners—feasible 
and possible—and do those things well. 
“Let's do what we can do well and have the 
capacity to do well,” became their industrial 
Policy. I don’t know if this should be our 
Stance, but a balance between the human 
need and the human worker needs to be 
struck if we are to rebuild America’s indus- 
trial base. 


WHO WILL PICK THE WINNERS AND LOSERS? 


Response: The positive side of that con- 
cept is to pick the winners. The negative 
side is that we let some industries die. I’m 
afraid that we have so much invested in our 
industries that we can’t dump them. We have 
to decide if we want to bail these industries 
out or pick the winners. 

Question: A related question is, Who does 
the picking and on what basis? 

Response: I come from Massachusetts 
which is a high technology area. I've talked 
to a number of CEO’s and they have told me 
two things: (1) None was in favor of the 
Chrysler bailout, and (2) None advocated 
a policy where the government picks the 
winners. They felt that market forces would 
be a better judge than they or the govern- 
ment would be. 

Comment: The bottom line is that rein- 
d»strialization as now being discussed is a 
mistake. Productivity growth is down, no 
question about it. At the Institute for the 
Future, we have concluded that though this 
drop is due to many factors, the largest com- 
ponent is the influx of young, well-educated 
workers in unprecedented numbers in the 
last decade. This had produced a sharp drop 
in the relative cost of labor while cost of 
capital goods relative to labor has risen 
sharply. Thus whether we have done it 
knowingly or not, we have substituted labor 
for capital. This has been done with no fall 
in the rate of investment of capital as a per- 
centage of gross national product. 

In the 80's, the relative cost of labor will 
rise. The labor force will be half what it was 
in the 70's. Market incentives will exist to in- 
crease capital investment for a much slower 
growing labor force. Therefore, we should 
rely on market forces for substituting capi- 
tal equipment for skilled labor. Reindustrial- 
ization will support industries that don't 
need the help and give weak industries in- 
centives to produce more than they should. 
Let the market place, with some adjustment, 
find the balance because no one can pick 
winners or losers. 

Comment: After years of uncertainty of 
how to go about redevelopment of our cities, 
I see small but real progress in this policy 
area, I hope reindustrialization will not be 
our excuse for abandoning our commitment 
to our industrial areas. We need to mesh 
ideas of reindustrialization with existing 
efforts to expand development of these areas. 
Ours is a decentralized economy, unlike 
Japan and Germany. We have a history of 
cooperation between labor, business and gov- 
ernment on the federal, state and local areas. 

Response: I agree that we have to look at 
our size and know that we cannot compare 
ourselves with Europe and Japan. Also, be- 
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-use of this size, we in Washington cannot 
chew up with all the changes going on in sne 
country. We are not in one canoe with on 7 
one paddle. There are lots of canoes ou 
there. We used to say sink or swim. That is 
morally unacceptable now, but we have to 
teach people how to swim so that when the 
canoe they are in sinks, they'll be able to 
swim to another one. We need more retrain- 
ing so that my Chrysler workers will have 
somewhere to go. We have to avoid a situa- 
tion where Congress picks the winners and 
losers. This is a political problem that none 
of us really wants to deal with, or should 
have to deal with. We need to keep our diver- 
sity and avoid a general industrial policy that 
will hamper that diversity. 

WHAT INDUSTRIAL STRATEGY SHOULD WE 
DESIGN? 

Comment: What the question should be 
is not what industrial policy do we want, but 
what should our industrial strategy be for 
the 1980's? What general form of industrial 
structure should we have in place in 1990 
to insure that we have a competitive global 
position at that time? This is how the Japa- 
nese approach the question. 

We have to think more internationally. 
We're still going to uphold a heavy import 
bill for the next few years. We have to look 
at where we are strong. Our strengths are in 
agriculture, electronics, aerospace and com- 
puters. Yet our soils are eroding very dra- 
matically. As Dr. Barney will point out at 
lunch, that strong export base is in danger. 
In aerospace, we've been unchallenged, but 
European planes are beginning to compete 
with us. 

In computers, Japan is right with us in the 
state of the art. They are still behind us in 
some software elements and mainframe tech- 
nology. 

Therefore, we've got to think about how 
we will maintain a strong export position in 
the 80’s to make sure we have world market 
shares that will finance our import bill. 

Moderator: When the choice is between 
the market place or the government making 
the decisions between the winners and 
losers, the consensus is that the market place 
should decide. But we still realize that this 
debate does not take place in a vacuum that 
is characterized by a pure free market situa- 
tion. 

There are two variables at work: 

a. The current situation has not been 
caused by broad evolutionary trends. We 
have in some ways shot ourselves in the foot 
with policy decisions that may no longer be 
appropriate, and 

b. The international competitors are 
choosing different strategies such as pick- 
ing winning sectors and focusing all of their 
resources into sectors that they see grow- 
ing in the years ahead. 

This raises two questions at least. (1) How 
can the Congress be more sensitive to the ef- 
fect of our policy decisions on the environ- 
ment in which this competition takes place? 
(2) How do we react to the fair trade/free 
trade debate that is before us? 

Comment: We operate under three umbrel- 
las. The larger umbrella is our international 
position; the next is our national position; 
and the smallest umbrella is the flexibility 
we need to focus some of our policies in cer- 
tain areas. As you balance budgets, there 
will be less money to go around, so words like 
targeting and focusing need to become part 
of our vocabulary. But this causes a problem 
for politicians who want to target 100 per- 
cent of our resources. It may be in the best 
interest of the country in this time of lim- 
ited resources for us to target specific aid 
and to use good public policy to focus limited 
dollars in areas of distress. 

Comment: We may have failed to take 
into account the value of small business to 
help in this transition. We want to see some 
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major industries grow in employment, so 
we'll have to take up that slack through 
small business. 


NEED TO BE CAREFUL ABOUT ADOPTING 
“ONE” POLICY 


Comment: I hope we'll realize that some 
of our problems are due to the fact that we 
tried to solve everything with one policy. So 
I hope we will resist that temptation here 
and appreciate our complexity. As we look 
for incentives and disincentives, we should 
try to maintain as much flexibility as we can 
so we don't have to run to catch up with the 
future. 

Comment: In many ways, we in Congress 
and government have generated social divi- 
sions. In the trade adjustment policy, some 
workers in my district got a good deal and 
some got nothing. The intensity of anger 
focused on the government is growing and 
we must be careful about responding to all 
situations with policies that divide. 

We also have to decide which goal we want 
to serve. Generally, we have the goal of 
prosperity, but another goal has to do with 
our national power. In the latter discussion, 
we'll have to address the question of what 
degree are we going to have to be the national 
leader in the Western world and to what 
degree do we demand that our allies take 
power. We've shied away from this question, 
and we've got to hit it straight on. 

Comment: We are in a time of transition, 
so we have to look at policies that appreciate 
change. We need general policies to support 
industries where we have competitive ad- 
vantages internationally. We also need social 
policies to manage the transitions so workers 
can make the change less painfully. 

Comment: I would like to support some 
of the comments that have been made about 
flexibility and adaptability to change in in- 
dustry. I would like to talk briefly about the 
steel industry on which OTA has recently 
completed a study. Formally, the industry is 
going through rapid structural change and 
it is not a monolithic industry. Today mini- 
mills (electric furnaces using scrap) account 
for 15% of U.S. steel production and our 
projections show that they may reach 30-40% 
by the end of the decade. It is a completely 
different business than integrated steel firms 
and the profitabilities of some of the mini- 
mills are quite comparable to semi-conduc- 
tor firms in Silicon Valley. It is a competitive 
business that attracts capital investment and 
it is a very desirable working environment. 
Industrial policy in this country or any other 
country needs to smooth and ease the kind 
of industrial adjustment that is bound to 
take place in the future. We need policies 
that will facilitate this change. 

Comment: We haven't looked at one of 
the major underlying reasons for our cur- 
rent situation—which is that we have come 
through a time of high prosperity, and 
perhaps, also a time of great complacency. 
The Japanese and Germans had to rebuild 
their industries after the war, and they set- 
tled on strategies that succeeded. Now, we 
find that we have to get on the ball, and 
this is just the kind of situation in which 
American enterprise can really flourish. 

The role of the government is to create 
a climate for more R&D, more innovation 
to give the American companies a chance 
to react to the international market place 
and go from there. 


PRODUCTIVITY IS CONNECTED TO FEELINGS 
OF WORTH 


Comment: We talk about productivity and 
how government policies would affect it, but 
no one here has mentioned the fact that 
each industry in Japan is trying to make 
their workers happy; they involve their 
workers, The workers in Japan are devoted 
to their company; they work for the same 
company 40-50 years. 
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Here in America workers in Detroit are 
knocking cars off the assembly lines be- 
cause they hate their work. The workers in 
Detroit don't feel their companies care about 
them. I think we would be making a great 
mistake if we think government policies 
would change our productivity problems. 
Management, in big companies, small com- 
panies, in Congress, need to spend more time 
asking, “Are my workers happy?”’. 

Response: I was delighted to hear some- 
one say that there is much that manage- 
ment can do. I think each of us has at- 
tempted to bring our own perspective to this 
very complex multi-dimensional problem. 
All morning we have used words like “in- 
dustrial policy,” “relndustrialization,” “re- 
vitalization.” I think what this says is that 
we really don't have a focus, we don’t have 
& framework within which we can place 
these cogent comments that have been 
made—many have overlapped, many have 
been controversial, but there has been a 
great deal of searching for a beginning point. 

Let me submit one. I think that, first of 
all, we have heard reasons why we should 
do something new. I think that what we are 
confronted with in our daily work lives, 
whether attitudinal or institutional, is that 
we are dealing with long-term problems that 
have been with us for a long time and we 
have been trying to deal with them within 
a short-term basis. The reasons for that 
include the fundamental clash between the 
pressures for incumbency in the short-term 
and the very long-term economic problems. 


DO NOT EXPECT A SOLUTION OVERNIGHT 


There are also other reasons, but the point 
that I want to make is that, whatever our 
approach, there is fundamentally a need to 
recognize that we are talking about a prob- 
lem that cannot be solved overnight. It was 
not created overnight. Certainly it is a com- 
plex situation in which we find ourselves and 
it cries out for a long-term solution. I would 
suggest that to provide a framework we think 
of the multiplicity of issues in terms of 
three broad umbrellas. 


One is a series or set of issues that relate 
to the restoration of a strong, growing econ- 
omy. The answer to whether we are going 
to be a powerful country that can implement 
our foreign policy objectives comes back to 
the fundamental issue that drives it—and 
that is a strong economy. 


Secondly, beyond those issues that relate 
to a strong economy—low inflation, high 
employment, high productivity—there is a 
second umbrella, and that is what is neces- 
sary to restore our international competitive- 
ness. I think it is within that umbrella that 
we look at issues of import restrictions, re- 
Strictions on capital flow, anti-trust poli- 
cies—all specific governmental policies that 
work against our competing effectively inter- 
nationally. Policies must consider interna- 
tional implications. 

A third set of issues are those issues which 
I would call industry specific, company spe- 
cific, or region specific. They are more related 
to economic adjustments. I would like to 
Suggest these three areas into which we can 
fit or place other issues to give us a point of 
beginning to try to get away from defining 
“reindustrialization"—rather put our effort 
into defining broad economic objectives. 

Dr. GERALD O. Barney, EXECUTIVE Direcror— 

THE GLOBAL 2000 REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 

In 1977, the President asked the Depart- 
ment of State and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality to prepare a report on the 
U.S. Government's projections of probable 
changes in world population, resources and 
environment by the end of the century. The 
Global 2000 Report is the response to that 
request. 

In preparing for the report, we made three 
basic assumptions: that present public pol- 
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icy would continue unchanged to the year 
2000, that rapid technological progress would 
continue and that no wars or other major 
economic interruptions would take place be- 
tween now and the turn of the century. We 
then proceeded to ask for executive branch 
projections for the next 25 years. 

Rapid growth in world population will 
hardly have altered by 2000. The world’s pop- 
ulation will grow from 4 billion in 1975 to 
6.35 billion in 2000 an increase of more than 
50 percent. The rate of growth will slow 
only marginally from 1.8 percent a year to 
1.7 percent. In terms of sheer numbers, pop- 
ulation will be growing faster in 2000 than 
it is today, with 100 million people added 
each year compared with 75 million in 1975. 
Ninety percent of this growth will occur in 
the poorest countries. 

While the economies of the less de- 
veloped countries (LDCs) are expected to 
grow at faster rates than those of the in- 
dustrialized nations, the gross national prod- 
uct per capita in most LDCs remains low. 
The average gross national product per 
capita is projected to rise substantially in 
some LDCs (especially in Latin America), 
but in the great populous nations of South 
Asia it remains below $200 a year (in 1975 
dollars). The large existing gap between the 
rich and poor nations widens. 


TRENDS FOR RESOURCES 


World food production is projected to in- 
crease 90 percent over the 30 years from 1970 
to 2000. This translates into a global per 
capita increase of less than 15 percent over 
the same period. The bulk of that increase 
goes to countries that already have relatively 
high per capita food consumption. Mean- 
while per capita consumption in South Asia, 
the Middle East, and the LDCs of Africa will 
scarcely improve or will actually decline 
below present inadequate levels. At the same 
time, real prices for food are expected to 
double. 

Arable land will increase only 4 percent by 
2000, so that most of the increased output of 
food will have to come from higher yields. 
Most of the elements that now contribute to 
higher yields—fertilizer, pesticides, power 
for trrigation, and fuel for machinery—de- 
pend heavily on oll and gas. 

During the 1990s world oil production will 
approach geological estimates of maximum 
production capacity, even with rapidly in- 
creasing petroleum prices. The study pro- 
jects that the richer industrialized nations 
will be able to command enough oil and other 
commercial energy supplies to meet rising 
demands through 1990. With the expected 
price increases, many less developed coun- 
tries will have increasing difficulties meeting 
energy needs. For the one-quarter of human- 
kind that depends primarily on wood for fuel, 
the outlook is bleak. Needs for fuelwood will 
exceed available supplies by about 25 percent 
before the turn of the century. 

While the world’s finite fuel resources— 
coal, oll, gas, oil shale, tar sands, and 
uranium—are theoretically sufficient for cen- 
turies, they are not evenly distributed; they 
pose difficult economic and environmental 
problems; and they vary greatly in their 
amenability to exploitation and use. 

Nonfuel mineral resources generally ap- 
pear to meet projected demands through 
2000, but further discoveries and investments 
will be needed to maintain reserves. In ad- 
dition, production costs will increase with 
energy prices and may make some nonfuel 
mineral resources uneconomic. The quarter 
of the world’s population that inhabits in- 
dustrial countries will continue to absorb 
three-fourths of the world’s mineral pro- 
duction. 

Regional water shortages will become 
more severe. In the 1970-2000 period popu- 
lation growth alone will cause requirements 
for water to double in nearly half the world. 
Still greater increases would be needed to 
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improve standards of living. In many LDCs, 
water supplies will become increasingly 
erratic by 2000 as a result of extensive 
deforestation. Development of new water 
supplies will become more costly virtually 
everywhere. 

Significant loses of world forests will con- 
tinue over the next 20 years as demand for 
forest products and fuelwood increases. 
Growing stocks of commercial-size timber 
are projected to decline 50 percent per capita. 
The world’s forests are now disappearing at 
the rate of 18-20 million hectares a year (an 
area half the size of California), with most 
of the loss occurring in the humid tropical 
forests of Africa, Asia, and South America. 
The projections indicate that by 2000 some 
40 percent of the remaining forest cover in 
LDCs will be gone. 

ENVIRONMENTAL TRENDS 

Serious deterioration of agricultural soils 
will occur worldwide, due to erosion, loss of 
organic matter, desertification, salinization, 
alkalinization, and waterlogging. Already, an 
area of cropland and grassland approxi- 
mately the size of Maine is becoming barren 
wasteland each year, and the spread of 
desert-like conditions is likely to accelerate. 

Atmospheric concentrations of carbon 
dioxide and ozone-depleting chemicals are 
expected to increase at rates that could 
alter the world’s climate and upper atmos- 
phere significantly by 2050. Acid rain from 
increased combustion of fossil fuels (espe- 
cially coal) threatens damage to lakes, soils, 
and crops. Radioactive and other hazardous 
materials present health and safety prob- 
lems in increasing numbers of countries. 

Extinctions of plant and animal species 
will increase dramatically. Hundreds of 
thousands of species—perhaps as many as 
20 percent of all species on earth—will be 
irretrievably lost as their habitats vanish, 
especially In tropical forests. 

The future depicted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment projections may actually understate 
the impending problems, The methods avail- 
able for carrying out the Study led to cer- 
tain gaps and inconsistencies that tend to 
impart an optimistic bias. For example, 
most of the individual projections for the 
various sectors studied—food, minerals, 
energy, and so on—assume that sufficient 
capital, energy, water, and land will be 
available in each of these sectors to meet 
their needs, regardless of the competing 
needs of the other sectors. 

More consistent, better-integrated pro- 
jections would produce a still more emphatic 
picture of intensifying stresses, as the world 
enters the twenty-first century. 

There is no indication here that we are in 
for a major world disaster, but there is evi- 
dence that would lead to one to believe that 
things are probably going to get worse. Where 
these problems will get worse are in coun- 
tries where population pressures are already 
severely damaging the carrying capacity of 
the land. And it is unlikely that population 
growth will slow as long as infant mortality 
is high. People want to have a few surviving 
children and so they have large families to 
insure that some will survive. 

At present and projected growth rates, the 
world’s population would reach 10 billion 
by 2030 and would approach 30 billion by 
the end of the twenty-first century. These 
levels correspond closely to estimates by the 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences of the 
maximum carrying capacity of the entire 
earth. Already the populations in sub-Sahar- 
an Africa and in the Himalayan hills of Asia 
have exceeded the carrying capacity of the 
immediate area, triggering an erosion of the 
land's capacity to support life. 

TRENDS TO IMPACT REINDUSTRIALIZATION 

What does this say about reindustrializa- 
tion? The study suggests several major long- 
term trends that need to be recognized as 
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part of the reason for our interest in the 
issue. I'll talk about four of them. 

1. Energy and the balance of payments. 
This country has used half of its oil that it 
will ever use and as we shift to dependence 
on foreign sources, we'll have problems with 
balance of payments. 

2. Migration. There will be rapid growth in 
the world, especially in Central and South 
America, and there will follow more migra- 
tion to this country. Mexico City, 500 miles 
to the south of our border, will have a popu- 
lation three times the size of metropolitan 
New York without an adequate sewage sys- 
tem or housing, and this situation will lead 
to an influx of Latin Americans into the 
US. 

3. Political stability and demands for an 
emerging international economic order will 
have a bearing on our access to the resources 
of the world. 

4. Pinally, some of what we are experienc- 
ing. we have desired. We want to see world 
development, we have worked toward its 
possibility, advocated it. And if there is this 
world development, we will have more com- 
petition. What we are complaining about is 
what we have set out to achieve. 

I'd like to end with a few strategies for 
the future of the industrial policy issue for 
our reflection. 

1. Think broadly about cause of problem 
and what we want to achieve. It’s not enough 
to talk about productivity and just mean 
labor productivity. As I look at the world 
trends and think about the next 20 years, I 
think we're going to have to consider capital 
productivity and resource productivity. 

I would agree with Dr. Hamrin who sug- 
gests that we think about our industrial 
strategy—that we imagine where we want 
to be in 1990, and then begin to build our 
way to it. We've got to put into our discus- 
sions an awareness of what we want—in the 
long-term—if we are to piece together any- 
thing that matters. 

2. We must maintain resilience and di- 
versity in our economy. We need to be careful 
with monoculture which wiped out our corn 
crop in 1973. What happens if we only have 
one or two industries or one or two strains 
of grain left, and one or both gets into 
trouble? We need to be careful not to under- 
estimate the unpredictability of the future 
which will require diversity. 

3. What mechanism is there to encourage 
thinking ahead? We also must think farther 
ahead than 2, 3 or 5 years. That isn’t nearly 
long enough. The trends facing us are much 
longer term than that. I’m hoping this study 
will encourage the executive branch to do a 
better job in this area. The work of the 
Clearinghouse is to be commended for its 
effort in the Congress. I think it’s been a 
major contribution to helping you do the 
kind of forward thinking that I've witnessed 
today. 

DIALOGUE: QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES 


Question: You are saying that real costs 
for basically all resources will increase. Is 
that right? If that is so, how do you think 
Congress’ anti-inflation effort will work? 

Response: What we found was that all the 
agencies said, “My sector can’t possibly meet 
the projected demand without a real price- 
increase.” The question then is: If the real 
price for everything is going up, how does 
that make any sense? Probably the real 
price of labor is expected to go down but 
there are inconsistencies here. I think the 
anti-inflation programs are going to have & 
tough time. Demand will drive up prices sub- 
stantially. We need to find ways to get a lot 
more GNP out of a lot less resources. 

Comment: Energy projections now are not 
as high as indicated in the report. It might 
be helpful to take another look at the 
changes that have taken place recently. 

Response: The Department of Energy was 
questioned about the figures in 1978. I asked 
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a lot of questions, Rar Shomeress I had to 
e ney’s position. 
Me ae te. anticipated & pone 
of 6 billion at the end of this century, ome 
later you said it might be 30 billion by the 
end of the next century. Do you have < 
ferent projections for populations, and do 
nflict? 
aeaaaee The medium projection is 6.35 
billion by 2000, 10 billion would occur at 
about 2030, and 30 billion by 2100. It does 
investigate what would happen if there was 
an all-out effort to control population and 
it appears that the greatest impact would 
show up later rather than in the near fu- 
T enoni One of the things that we in 
the Congress and in the private sector ought 
to get from this is that this is the best the 
government could do right now. This report 
compiles all of the forecasting efforts in the 
government, and we need to invite more ac- 
curate forecasting procedures and efforts to 
anticipate future changes. 

Comment: The agencies are not well 
prepared to relate their findings. What the 
government now has by way of analytic 
capability would, if it were fully understood, 
lead to widespread outrage. It is really a 
mess. There is no justification for many of 
the projections being made. 

Question: What bothers me the most 
about the projections is not their reality, 
but the fact that they seem to have no gen- 
der. One of the foremost social movements, 
the women’s movement, has not been dis- 
cussed. Why were no social trends discussed? 
Why was the impact of the women’s move- 
ment left out? And as we look at the GNP, 
why don’t we factor in things that are left 
out—like the volunteer sector, the household 
economy, the self-help organizations which 
are a source of hope? 

Response: The 13th chapter of the Tech- 
nical Report discusses these issues—the role 
of women, the global household, etc. 

Question: Have you given any considera- 
tion, now that you have been through all of 
this, as to where you would put coordinating 
efforts into the government to review the 
assumptions and analyze the computer 
capability? 

Response: I don’t think it would be 
desirable to create a large program in the 
White House basement, but something small 
and efficient might be helpful. There should 
be a small office of 2-3 people who have the 
responsibility, on an ongoing basis, to review 
plans of the agencies, and make funds con- 
tingent upon ability of agency models to fit 
together. 

Question: What is going on in the way of 
staff work and follow-up to the report? Who 
is keeping track of data that is coming up, 
etc.? 

Response: No further analysis is in prog- 
ress. But the President has appointed a task 
force to develop a set of recommendations 
and the report will be discussed with other 
governments. Gus Speth, Director of the 
Council of Environmental Policy, is the Di- 
rector of the Task Force. You may want to 
talk with him about its work. 

PERSONS ATTENDING ROUNDTABLE ON 
REINDUSTRIALIZATION 


Members and Associates of the Congres- 
sional Clearinghouse on the Future: 

Hon. Lindy Boggs, Hon. George E. Brown, 
Jr., Hon. Bob Edgar, Hon. Dante B. Fascell, 
Hon. Albert Gore, Jr., Hon. Richard A. Gep- 
hardt, Hon. Matthew F. McHugh, Hon. Bar- 
bara Mikulski, Hon. Charlie Rose, Hon. Pa- 
tricia Schroeder, Hon. John F. Seiberling, 
Hon. Philip R. Sharp. 

Hon. Paul Simon, Susan Abbasi, Ray 
Ahearn, John Alic, Bill Anderson, Keith Bea, 
Beth Biro, Chris Bruni, Anne Cheatham, Tom 
Cochran, Marti Dey, Ted Eschenbach. 

Perry Floyd, Don Foley, Milton Friedman, 
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Delia Gerace, Benson Goldstein, Brent Hall, 
Steve Hill, Kem Hunter, Carol Koch, Ida 
Levin, Jack Lew, Ann Lewis, Martin Libicki. 

Dennis Little, Tim Lynch, Doug McCul- 
luch, Tod O'Connor, Heidi Pender, Sonja 
Powell, Doug Ross, Sharon Slepirka, Sandy 
Stuart, Mark Steitz, Peter Tropper, Marcia 
Webb, Walcott. 

anere of the Congressional Institute 
for the Future: 

Roy Amara, Linda Bartholomew, Carney 
Barr, Edna Benesch, Clement Bezold, Caren 
Blazey, Rosemary Bruner, Emily Coleman, 
Jack Egan, R. L. Fischer, Owen Goldfarb, 
Lori Gribbon. 

Net Griffith, Bruce D. Hainsworth, Lloyd 
Hand, Holly Hassett, Walter A. Hasty, Roger 
Hickey, Gary A. Holtzclaw, Dan Kratochvil, 
Donald Lesh, Leon Martel, Floyd Martin, 
Joan Mebane. 

Robert Moore, Janet Myers, Judith A. 
Pond, Steve Ricchetti, Lynn Ryan, Arthur V. 
Smyth, Tom Utne, Emory West, Roberta 
Whitaker, David Willis, Louise Wilson, Tim 
Wilson. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 448 


Mr. GIAIMO submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) 
revising the congressional budget for 
the U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 96-1469) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the 
congressional budget for the United States 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
and 1983, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 

ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 
That the Congress hereby determine and 
declares, pursuant to section 310(a) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974, that for 
the fiscal year beginning on October 1, 
1980— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is $605,000,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total budget 
authority is $694,600,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is $632,400,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit in the 
budget which is appropriate in the light of 
economic condtions and all other relevant 
factors is $27,400,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is $978,600,000,000 and the amount by 
which the statutory limit on such debt 
should accordingly be increased is $53,600,- 
000,000; and 

(6) the appropriate level of total gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans is $73,500,000,000, and the appro- 
priate level of total new primary commit- 
ments to guarantee loan principal is $82,- 
800,000,000, and the appropriate level of total 
new secondary commitments to guarantee 
loan principal is $53,000,000,000. 

Sec. 2. Based on allocations of the appro- 
priate level of total new budget authority 
and of total budget outlays as set forth in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of the first section of 
this resolution, the Congress hereby deter- 
mines and declares pursuant to section 310 
(a) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
that for the fiscal year beginning on Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, the appropriate level of new 
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budget outlays authority and the estimated 
budget outlays for each major functional 
category are as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

(A) New budget authority, $172,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $159,050,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150): 

(A) New budget authority, $23,850,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,500,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technology 
(250) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,100,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,850,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,800,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

(A) New budget authority, $11,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,100,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,350,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,100,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

(A) New budget authority, $5,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $950,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

(A) New budget authority, $21,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $19,700,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450) : 

(A) New budget authority, $9,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,450,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment and 
Social Services (500): 

(A) New budget authority, $31,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $29,800,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

(A) New budget authority, $68,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $63,150,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

(A) New budget authority, 
000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $225,550,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

(A) New budget authority, $22,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,700,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,450,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

(A) New budget authority, $4,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,050,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

(A) New budget authority, $71,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $71,900,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

(A) New budget authority, $400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, 450,000,000. 

bh Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

(A) New budget authority, —$25,800,- 
000,000. 


$248,800,- 


(B) Outlays, —$25,800,000,000. 

Sec, 3. (a) The House sets forth the follow- 
ing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 


(1) the recommended 
revenues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $682,100,000,000: 

Fiscal year 1983: $778,300,000,000; 

(2) the appropriate level of total new 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $754,450,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $821,800,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $695,950,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $755,300,000,000; 

(4) the amount of the deficit or surplus 
in the budget which is appropriate in light 
of economic conditions and all other rele- 
vant factors is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $13,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $23,000,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 


level of Federal 
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Fiscal year 1982: $1,017,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,031,850,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $46,850,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $24,000,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate level of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays for fiscal years 1982 
and 1983 as set forth above, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 

(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $193,300,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, $179,450,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $218,100,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $201,700,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $17,850,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,600,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,350,000,000, 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,700,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,350,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,700,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,450,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $12,750,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,050,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,400,000,000; 

(65 Outlays, $4,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,400,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and Housing Credit (370): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $3,100,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $21,550,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $22,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $22,600,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Development 
(450): 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,300,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $33,050,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 
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(A) New budget authority, $36,550,000,000 ,„ 

(B) Outlays, $34,850,000,000. 

(11) Health (550): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $79,250,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,250,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $89,150,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $82,650,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $276,100,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $248,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $300,150,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $269,150,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $23,350,000,- 
000; 
(B) Outlays, $22,750,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $24,450,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,350,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,650,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,650,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,550,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,850,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,550,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $77,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $77,700,000,000. 

(18) Allowances (920): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $950,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $950,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $900,000,000. 

(19) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, —$31,600,000,- 


(B) Outlays, —$31,600,000,000. 

Sec. 4 (a) The Senate sets forth the fol- 
lowing budgetary levels for fiscal years 1982 
through 1983— 

(1) the recommended level of Federal rev- 
enues is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $672,400,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983; $766,500,000,000: 

(2) the appropriate level of total 
budget authority is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $778,800,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $852,600,000,000; 

(3) the appropriate level of total budget 
outlays is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $709,900,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $777,700,000,000; 
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(4) the amount of the deficit in the budget 
which is appropriate in the light of economic 
conditions and all other relevant factors is 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $37,500,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $11,200,000,000; 

(5) the appropriate level of the public 
debt is as follows: 

Fiscal year 1982: $1,046,100,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $1,061,500,000,000; 
and the amount by which the temporary 
statutory limit on such debt should be ac- 
cordingly increased is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1982: $67,500,000,000; 

Fiscal year 1983: $15,400,000,000. 

(b) Based on allocations of the appropri- 
ate levels of total new budget authority and 
of total budget outlays as set forth in para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of the preceding sub- 
section of this resolution, the appropriate 
level of new budget authority and the esti- 
mated budget outlays for each major func- 
tional category are respectively as follows: 


(1) National Defense (050) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $208,300,000,- 
0; 


(B) Outlays, $186,800,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 


te Nai New budget authority, $237,400,000,- 

(B) Outlays, $212,200,000,000. 

(2) International Affairs (150) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,200,000,000. 

Fisca] year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $15,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $9,900,000,000. 

(3) General Science, Space, and Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $7,000,000,000. 

(4) Energy (270): 

Fiscal year 1982; 

(A) New budget authority, $7,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $10,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $9,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $11,300,000,000. 

(5) Natural Resources and Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $12,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $13,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $13,400,000,000. 

(6) Agriculture (350) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,500,000,000. 

(7) Commerce and House Credit (370) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,700,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,300,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $2,800,000,000. 

(8) Transportation (400) : 
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Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $20,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $20,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $21,000,000,000. 

(9) Community and Regional Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,600,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $8,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $8,600,000,000. 

(10) Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services (500) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $32,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $31,100,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $33,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $32,100,000,000. 

(11) Health (550) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $81,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $75,000,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $92,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $84,700,000,000. 

(12) Income Security (600) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $287,500,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $255,200,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, $314,300,000,- 


(B) Outlays, $281,700,000,000. 

(13) Veterans Benefits and Services (700): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $24,100,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $23,300,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $26,000,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $25,600,000,000. 

(14) Administration of Justice (750): 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,600,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,700,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,700,000,000. 

(15) General Government (800) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $4,900,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $4,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $5,200,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $5,000,000,000. 

(16) General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,400,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $6,500,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $6,500,000,000. 

(17) Interest (900) : 

Fiscal year 1982: 

(A) New budget authority, $73,800,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $73,800,000,000. 

Fiscal year 1983: 

(A) New budget authority, $76,400,000,000; 

(B) Outlays, $76,400,000,000. 

(18) Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 
(950) : 
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Fiscal year 1982: 
(A) New budget authority, 
000,000; 
(B) Outlays, —$27,400,000,000. 
Fiscal year 1983: 
(A) New budget authority, 
000,000; 
(B) Outlays, —$29,700,000,000. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. There is established a Congressional 
Federal Credit Budget for fiscal year 1981. 

(a) The appropriate levels of total Federal 
credit activity for fiscal year 1981 are: 

(1) New direct loan obligations, 
500,000,000; 

(2) New primary loan guarantee commit- 
ments $82,800,000,000; 

(3) New secondary loan guarantee commit- 
ments, $53,000,000,000. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the President and the Congress, through the 
appropriations process, should limit in fiscal 
year 1981 the off-budget lending activity of 
the Federal Government to a level not to 
exceed $28,900,000,000, the on-budget lend- 
ing activity to a level not to exceed $44,- 
600,000,000, and new primary loan guarantee 
commitments to a level not to exceed $82,- 
800,000,000, and new secondary loan guar- 
antee commitments to a level not to exceed 
$53,000,000,000. 

Sec. 6. The Congress recognizes that (other 
than for certain minor changes adopted at 
the start of the Ninety-sixth Congress as 
revisions to the rules of the House) there 
have been no changes to the Budget Act of 
1974. It is the sense of the Congress that 
after six years of experience under the Budg- 
et Act, the time is right for considering re- 
visions and modifications to the Budget Act 
so as to improve the congressional budget 
process. Accordingly, the Congress believes 
that a review of the Budget Act and the con- 
gressional budget process should be under- 
taken without delay. 


Sec. 7. Pursuant to section 310 of the 
Budget Act, it shall not be in order in either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
to consider any resolution providing for the 
adjournment sine die of either House unless 
action has been completed on H.R. 7765, the 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980. 

Sec. 8. It is the sense of the Congress that 
due to the extreme rate of inflation in the 
U.S. economy, the possible inflationary effects 
of federal regulations and legislation shall be 
carefully monitored as part of a program of 
fiscal restraint. Inflationary effects should 
therefore be a prime consideration in devel- 
oping both regulations and legislation. In 
order to coordinate the aggregate economic 
impact of regulations with federal fiscal 
policy, it is the sense of Congress that the 
President should implement a “Zero Net In- 
fiation Impact” policy for the regulations 
promulgated in the remainder of fiscal year 
1981. This policy will require the President 
to keep an accounting for fiscal year 1981 
of all new regulations which have a signifi- 
cant, measurable cost to the economy. Cost- 
saving modification need not affect the same 
area of economic activity as the cost-induc- 
ing regulations. The President should insti- 
tute an exemption procedure to assure the 
promulgation of regulations necessary to 
avert any imminent threat to health and 
safety. 

It is also the sense of Congress that the 
Director of the Congressional Budget Office 
should issue a periodic “infiation score- 
keeping” report which shall contain an 
estimate of the positive or negative infia- 
tionary effects, wherever measurable, of leg- 
islation enacted to date in the current 
session of Congress. The report shall also 


— $27,400,- 


— $29,700,- 


$73,- 
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indicate for each bill, promptly after it is 
reported by a Committee of Congress, 
whether: 


(1) it is judged to have no significant 
positive or negative impact on inflation; 

(2) it is judged to have a positive or neg- 
ative inflationary impact of the amount 
specified in terms of both dollar amounts 
and change in the Consumer Price Index; 
or 


(3) it is judged likely to have a signifi- 
cant positive or negative impact on infia- 
tion, but the amount cannot be determined 
immediately. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

R. N. GIAIMo, 
PAUL SIMON, 
NORMAN MINETA, 
JAMES JONES, 
STEPHEN J. SOLARZ, 
RICHARD GEPHARDT, 
W. H. GRAY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGs, 
LAWTON CHILES, 
JOE BIDEN, 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, 
DANIEL P, MOYNIHAN, 
J.J. EXON, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
PETE V. DOMENICI, 
BoB PACKWOOD, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the 
congressional budget for the United States 
Government for fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 
1983 submit the following joint statement to 
the House and the Senate in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 


ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The economic assumptions used in the 
spending and reveue estimates in the Con- 
ference Agreement are shown in the table 
below. 


[Calendar years; dollar amounts in billions} 


1980 


Gross national product: 
Current dollars 
Constant dollars. 
Incomes: 
Wages and salaries. 
Nonwage income. ads 
Corporate profits...............---..-. 


$2, 570 
1, 422 


1, 332 
446 


Unemployment rate (percent) 
Consumer Price Index (percent change year 

to year) & 
Interest rate, 3-mo Treasury bills (percent)... 11.0 


BUDGET AGGREGATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 
Revenues 

The House Resolution provided revenues 
of $606.7 billion in fiscal year 1981, 

The Senate resolution included revenues 
of $606.7 billion in fiscal year 1981. 

The conference agreement provides reve- 
nues of $605.0 billion in fiscal year 1981. 
This amount assumes a net tax reduction of 
$10.1 billion in 1981. 

Budget authority 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $689.5 billion. The Senate amend- 
ment provided budget authority of $699.6 
billion. 
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The conference agreement provides budget 

authority of $694.6 billion. 
Outlays 

The House resolution provided outlays of 
$631.75 billion. The Senate amendment pro- 
vided outlays of $633.0 billion. 

The conference agreement provides outlays 
of $632.4 billion. 

Deficit 

The House resolution assumed a deficit 
of $25.05 billion. The Senate amendment as- 
sumed a deficit of $34.7 billion. 

The conference agreement provides for & 
deficit of $27.4 billion. 

Public Debt 

The House resolution provided for a pub- 
lic debt level of $971.0 billion. The Senate 
amendment provided for a public debt level 
of $978.6 billion. 

The conference agreement provides for a 
public debt level of $978.6 billion. 

CREDIT BUDGET 

The House and Senate passed Budget Reso- 
lutions included aggregate targets for the 
appropriate level of Federal credit activity. 
The conference agreement provides $73.5 
billion for new direct loan obligations and 
$82.8 billion for new primary loan guarantee 
commitments and a $53.0 billion for second- 
ary loan guarantee commitments (shown in 
table below). 


CREDIT BUDGET 
[tn billions of dollars} 


Senate 
resolu- 
tion 


House 
resolu- 5 
Credit budget tion stitute 


New direct loan obligations: 
On-budget agencies % 36. 
Off-budget agencies... $ 32. 


Total, new direct loan 
obligations 


New primary loan guarantee 
commitments 

New secondary loan guarantee 
commitments. 


53.1 


The conference agreement also includes 
sense of the Congress language which en- 
courages the President and the Congress, 
through the Appropriations process, to limit 
the credit activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the amounts in each category set 
forth in the table above. 

FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 
050: National defense 

The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $171.8 billion and outlays of $158.7 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $173.6 billion and out- 
lays of $159.4 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $173.7 billion and outlays of 
$159.05 billion. 

150; International affairs 

The House resolution provided budget 
authority of $23.5 billion and outlays of 
$10.4 billion. The Senate amendment pro- 
vided budget authority of $242 billion and 
outlays of $10.6 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budg- 
et authority of $23.85 billion and outlays of 
$10.5 billion. 

250: General science, space, and technology 

The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $6.15 billion and outlays of $5.95 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $6.6 billion and outlays 
of $6.2 billion. 
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The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $6.4 billion and outlays of $6.1 
billion. 

270: Energy 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $5.35 billion and outlays of $8.15 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $6.3 billion and outlays 
of $7.4 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $5.85 billion and outlays of 
$7.8 billion. 


300: Natural Resources and Environment 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $11.9 billion and outlays of $13.1 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $11.9 billion and outlays 
of $13.1 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $11.9 billion and outlays of $13.1 
billion. 

350: Agriculture 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $5.25 billion and outlays of $2.05 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $5.5 billion and outlays 
of $2.2 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $5.35 billion and outlays of $2.1 
billion. 


370: Commerce and housing credit 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $5.3 billion and outlays of $1.4 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $5.2 billion and outlays 
of $0.5 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budg- 
et authority of $5.25 billion and outlays of 
$0.95 billion. 


400: Transportation 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $21.85 billion and outlays of $20.05 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $20.7 billion and outlays 
of $19.3 billion. 


The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $21.3 billion and outlays of $19.7 
billion. 


450: Community and regional development 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $9.75 billion and outlays of $11.2 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $8.7 billion and outlays 
of $9.7 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $9.25 billion and outlays of 
$10.45 billion. 


500: Education, training, employment, and 
social services 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $32.6 billion and outlays of $30.25 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $30.6 billion and outlays 
of $29.4 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $31.6 billion and outlays of $29.8 
billion. 

550: Health 


The House resolution provided budget 
authority of $67.1 billion and outlays of $62.7 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $70.0 billion and outlays 
of $63.6 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $68.55 billion and outlays of 
$63.15 billion. 

600: Income security 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $244.65 billion and outlays of $222.7 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $253.0 billion and outlays 
of $228.4 billion. 
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The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $248.8 billion and outlays of 
$225.55 billion. 


700: Veterans benefits and services 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $21.6 billion and outlays of $21.35 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $22.6 billion and outlays 
of $22.0 billion. 


The conference agreement provides budget 
ee of $22.1 billion and outlays of $21.7 
illion. 


750: Administration of Justice 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $3.95 billion and outlays of $4.35 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $4.3 billion and outlays 
of $4.6 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 


authority of $4.1 billion and outlays of $4.45 
billion. 


800: General Government 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $4.45 billion and outlays of $4.35 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $4.8 billion and outlays 
of $4.5 billion. 

The conference agreement provides budget 


authority of $4.6 billion and outlays of $4.4 
billion. 


850: General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $6.75 billion and outlays of $7.35 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $6.2 billion and out- 
lays of $6.7 billion. 


The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of 86.5 billion and outlays of $7.05 
Dillion. 

900: Interest 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $73.65 billion and outlays of $73.65 
billion. The Senate amendment provided 
budget authority of $70.1 billion and outlays 
of $70.1 billion. 


The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $71.9 billion and outlays of 
$71.9 billion. 


920: Allowances 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of $0.8 billion and outlays of $0.95 
billion, The Senate amendment provided no 
budget authority or outlays in this function, 
but instead allocated these amounts among 
the appropriate functions. 

The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of $0.4 billion and outlays of $0.45 
billion. 

950: Undistributed offsetting receipts 


The House resolution provided budget au- 
thority of —$26.9 billion and outlays of 
— $26.9 billion. The Senate amendment pro- 
vided budget authority of —$24.7 billion 
and outlays of — $24.7 billion. 


The conference agreement provides budget 
authority of —$25.8 billion and outlays of 
— $25.8 billion. 


FUTURE FISCAL YEARS 


Both the Senate and House resolutions 
contained multi-year budgets setting forth 
aggregate and functional totals for fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983. The 1981 budget 
totals contained in the conference agree- 
ment have been discussed in the preceding 
sections. The managers did not agree on a 
single set of budget totals for 1982 and 1983. 
The conference agreement includes two sets 
of budget totals for fiscal years 1982 and 
1983. The following tables set forth the fu- 
ture year budget totals of the Senate and 
House as included in the conference agree- 
ment. 
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Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 
authority 


Budget 


Function authority 


Fiscal year 1982 


HOUSE BUDGET PLAN 
[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 19 83 


Budget 


Outlays authority Function 


Outlays 
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Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 
authority 


Fiscal year 1982 


Budget 
Outlays authority 


Fiscal year 1983 


get 


Bud. 
Outlays authority Outlays 


193.3 
17.1 


6.25 
7.35 


12.45 
5.4 


6.1 
21,55 


National defense__ 

International affair 

General science, spac 
and technology 

Energy._._-- 

Natural resources and 
environment 

Agriculture. 

Commerce and hou 


wo fe o 
a no 


nan 


Transportation. _ 

Community and ri 
development 

Education, training, em- 
ployment, and social 


Y why 
a 


income security... 
Veterans benefits and 
services. 
Administrationof justice. 
General government... . 
General purpose fiscal 
assistance. -~--~ 
Interest. _ a 
Allowances- - 
Undistributed offs tting 
receipts. _.......- 


218.1 201.7 


17.85 
6.2 


179.45 
10.2 


6.35 
9.25 8.95 


12.75 13.4 
4.0 5.15 


3.05 6.55 
20.8 ž 


9.0 


National defense 


General science, space, 
and technology 
a AAEN 5 
Natural resources and 
environment. 
Agriculture... Š 
Commerce and housing 
ee ee ee 
Transportation 
Community and regional 
development_._._____ 
Education, training, em- 


33. 05 
ee * and social 


73.25 
248.1 


22.75 
4.35 
4.55 


7.1 
76.7 
.95 


—29.7 


Income security. n 
Veterans benefits and 
services 
Administration of Jus- 
tice.. z 
General government. - 2 
General purpose fiscal 
assistance 7 
Interest 
Allowances 


Public debt... 


695.95 Undistributed offsetting 


receipts. ........ 


ea 
Revenues. 


International Affairs... 


SENATE AGGREGATE AND FUNCTIONAL TOTALS 


172.7 159.05 208.3 186.8 
23. 7 15.7 5 
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248.8 225.55 287.5 
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tow 


694.6 632. 


BUDGET AGGREGATES AND FUNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 


The following table summarizes the budget decisions of the conference: 


Conterence 
agreement 


Senate 
passed 


Conference 
agreement 


Senate 
passed 


Community and regional development: 
Budget authority 
ONG 8 is. tao non ans 
Education, training, employment, 
ices: 


Budget authority 
Outlays 
Revenues 


9.25 
10.45 
and social serv- 


Public debt- a 
050 National defense: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 
International affairs: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 
General science, space, and technology: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 


Energy: 
udget authority 
Outlays 
Natural resources and environment: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 
Agriculture: 
Budget authority 
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Commerce and housing credit: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 
Transportation: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 


gg 
ao uo 


Budget authority 
Outlays. 

Health: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 

Income security: — 
Budget authority 
Outlays 


— n vn 
p> pp 


Budget authority 
Outlays 


pm mpo SS 
u (One 
nw awn 
ao aon 


Budget authority 


General government: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 


=w 


Budget authority 


Interest: 
Budget authority 
Outlays 
Allowances: 


PAI ah ag ES 
>w ON 
an 


Budget authority 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
The House resolution contained a provi- 
sion recommending that a review of the 
Budget Act and the congressional budget 
process should be undertaken without delay. 
The Senate amendment did not contain that 
provision. The Senate recedes. 


The House resolution contained a provi- 
sion barring congressional consideration of 
an adjournment resolution unless action is 
completed on the Omnibus Reconciliation 


Act of 1980. The Senate amendment did not 
contain that provision. The Senate recedes. 

The Senate amendment expressed the 
sense of the Congress that the President 
should implement a “Zero Net Inflation Im- 
pact” policy for Federal regulations issued 
in FY 1981 and develop an accounting sys- 
tem of the costs and economic impact of 
regulations, and that the Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office should report 
periodically on the possible inflationary ef- 
fects of legislation reported and enacted by 


Administration of justice: 


General purpose fiscal assistance: 


y 
Undistributed offsetting receipts: 


31.6 
29.8 


Veterans benefits and services: 


nN 
ST 


PP PP SP pe 
a 


i 


Congress. The House resolution did not con- 
tain that provision. The House recedes. 
ALLOCATION OF BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS 
TO HOUSE AND SENATE COMMITTEES 

Pursuant to section 302 of the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974, the conference agreement makes 
the following estimated allocation of the ap- 
propriate levels of total new budget author- 
ity and total budget outlays among the com- 
mittees of the respective Houses: 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO SEC. 302 OF THE CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
[In billions of dollars) 


Entitlements funded 
in annual 
appropriation acts 


Budget 
authority 


Entitlements funded 
in annual 
appropriation acts 


Budget r, Budget 
authority Outlays Fiscal year 1381 authority 


Direct spending 


Direct spending fher aey 
risdiction 


jurisdiction 


Outlays Outlays 


Fiscal year 1981 


Judiciary Committee 

Labor and Human Resources Committee 
Rules and Administration Committee. 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee 

Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Select Committee on Small Business.. 
Not allocated to committees 


Total, budget 


Appropriations Committee. 

Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry Committee 
Armed Services Committee 

Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee... 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation Committee.. 
Energy and Natural Resources Committee 
Environment and Public Works Committee.. 

Finance Committee 


“a. ? 


Foreign Relations Committee... 
Governmental Affairs Committee 


SCMWeKoONsecuoe 


t Less than $15,000,000. 
2 Less than $30,000,000. 


ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 302(A) OF THE CON- 


GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT 


[In millions of dollars} 


HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


National Defense... = = 


International Affairs_... 
General Science, Space, nd 


Agriculture. 

Commerce a 

Transportation 

Community and Regional Develop- 


Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services 


income Securi 

Veterans Bene! 
Administration of Justice... 
General Government. 


General Purpose Fiscal Assistance. _ 


Allowances. 


National Defense 
International Affairs___ 
General Science, Space, 


Natural Resources and 
ment o 

Agriculture 

Commerce and Housing Cr 

Transportation 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ee ee S 

Education, Training, ‘Employment, 
and Social Services 


Income Security. .. 

Veterans Benefits and Services 
Administration of Justice. _ 
General Government 


General Purpose Fiscal Assistance. 
- —12,712 


Interest... aot 
Undistributed Offsetting Receipts 


Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 


authority 


173, 532 
16, 031 


6, 473 
7, 748 


14, 085 


| —12, 140 


—4, 596 
—25, 800 


Outlays 


159, 883 
11, 866 


6, 149 
8, 840 


20, 780 
10, 749 
30, 995 
34, 738 


52, 633 
21, 708 


—837 
—11, 095 


-3 
—2, 728 


—2, 437 


—12) 712 
—25, 800 


3 Less than $45,000,000. 
4 Less than $5,000,000, 


Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 


authority Outlays 


HOUSE BANKING, FINANCE AND 
URBAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


International Affairs_ 

Commerce and Housing Credit 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment. 

Education, Training, Empl ment, 
and Social Services 

income Security. .-------- 

Veterans Benefits and services. 

General Government. __ .--- 

Interest 


Committee total. ........._.-- 


HOUSE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 


750 Administration of Justice 
Committee total 


HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


500 Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services 
600 Income Security 


Committee total 


HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


International Affairs... -~--~ 

General Science, Space, and 
Technology... ........-....-- 

Energy... ...-- 

Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment__._...- 

Agriculture. 

Commerce an 

Transportation- ..-.-.---.---- 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment.. 

Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services____ -------- 


Income Security.. _ 

Veterans benefits and services... _ 
Administration of Justice.. 3 

General Government_ 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance. 

Allowances... ---------- = 


—17 
—10 


Health. ........ 
Income Security_ 
Veterans Benefits and Services. __- 
Administration of Justice.__ __. 
General Purpose Fiscal Assistance - 
Allowances... 2... 


-1 
4,561 
—4 


Committee total, 4,351 


HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 


Education, training, employment, 
and social services... ---------- 
General government__.____. 


Committee total. 


HOUSE INTERIOR AND INSULAR 


AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Energy.__ -- 


Natural resources and environment. 
Community and regional develop- 


General government. 
General purpose fiscal assistance __ 


Committee total... _.____- 


HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 


COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Commerce and housing credit_ 
Transportation 
Community and regional develop- 


Education, training, employment, 
and social services.. 

Heath ores 

Income security 

Veterans benefits and services 

Administration of justice 

General government. . 

General ppeses fiscal assistance. - 

Allowances. . at a 


Committee total 


4,985 


Committee total. ._._....._... —90, 097 
HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


300 Natural Resources and Environ- 


—90, 098 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


370 Commerce and Housing Credit 
600 Income Security 

750 Administration of Justice.. 
800 General Government... 


Committee total. 


HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


350 
450 


850 
900 


Agriculture 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance. 

Interest 


150 International Affairs... ------ 
250 General Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. .. 
Energy... -._.- z 
Natural Resources and Environ- 


Agriculture. e 

Commerce and Housing Credit____ 

Transportation 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment.. 

Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services_ 


Committee total 


HOUSE MERCHANT MARINE AND 


FISHERIES COMMITTEE 


Natural Resources and Environ- 
Commerce and Housing Credit._.. 
Transportation. -_- x 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance. 


Committee total 
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ALLOCATION OF SPENDING RESPONSIBILITY TO HOUSE 
COMMITTEES PURSUANT TO SEC. 302(A) OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET ACT —Continued 


[In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


HOUSE POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


150 
250 


Agriculture 

Commerce and Housing Credit 
Transportation 

Community and Regional Develop- 


Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services 


Income Security. ___- A 
Veterans Benefits and Services. ___ 
Administration of Justice 

General Government... . 
General Purpose Fiscal Assistance... 
Allowances sae 


HOUSE PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


International Affairs........._..- 

General Science, Space, and 
Technology... ......- hati 

Energy... - 

Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment SN Se es 

Agriculture. 

Commerce and Housing Credit 

Transportation J 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment.. 

Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services... 

Health SASIA 

Income Security. F 

Veterans Benefits and Services.. 

Administration of Justice. 

General Government.. 

General Purpose Fiscal Assistance 

Allowances 

9, 831 


Committee total... 2, 014 


HOUSE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 


205 General Science, 
Technology 

300 Natural Resources and Environ- 

ment... Set ee 


Space, and 


Committee total... 
HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


450 ner pad and Regional ‘sores 


HOUSE VETERANS AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


700 Veterans Benefits and Services.. 


Committee total_.._...___. a 


HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


150 
250 


International Affairs.. 
General Science, Space, 
Technology. - 


Agriculture. 

Commerce and Housing Credit. 

Transportation 

Community and Regional Develop- 
ment 

Education, Training, Employment, 
and Social Services 
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Fiscal year 1981 


Budget 
re 


Outlays 


Administration of Justice 
General Government. . _ _ 
General Purpose Fiscal A: 
Interest... 
Allowances... 


274, 246 277, 415 


Committee total..........-. f, 


R. N. Gramo, 
PAUL SIMON, 
NORMAN MINETA, 
JAMES JONES, 
STEPHEN J. SOLARZ, 
RICHARD GEPHARDT, 
W. H. Gray, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
LAWTON CHILES, 
Joe BIDEN, 
HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, 
DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
J. J. EXON, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
PETE V. DOMENICI, 
Bos PACKWOOD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WAMPLER (at the request of Mr. 
RHODES), for Thursday, November 20, 
and Friday, November 21, on account of 
death in the family. 

Mrs. SPELLMAN (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. LEHMAN (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT) , for today, on account of illness. 

Mr. Cotter (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today through Friday, No- 
vember 21, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sawyer) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mrs. HECKLER, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lowry) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Annuwnzio, for 5 minutes, today. 

Ms. Ferraro, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Neat, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DE LA Garza, for 60 minutes, De- 
cember 3, 1980. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Gore, and to include extraneous 
matter notwithstanding the fact that it 
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exceeds two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $2,358. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sawyer) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. RITTER. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas 
stances. 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. LEE. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lowry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. STOKEs. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. Roprwno in three instances. 

Mr. BENJAMIN in two instances. 

Mr. KILDEE in two instances. 

Mr. CORRADA. 

Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. FUQUA. 

Mr. HaMILTon in two instances. 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mr. DOWNEY. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. 

Mr. MOTTL. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. DRINAN. 


in two in- 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. NEDZI, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on November 18, 
1980, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1762. An act to convey all interests 
of the United States in certain real property 
in Sandoval County, N. Mex., to Walter 
Hernandez; 

H.R. 3459. An act to waive the statute of 
limitations with regard to the claim of 
Eazor Express, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
against the United States; and 

H.R. 7764. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eric George Six, Ann Elizabeth Six, and 
Karen Elizabeth Mary Six. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, November 20, 1980, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

5649. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
various budget amendments for fiscal year 
1981 (H. Doc. No. 96-382) to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


5650. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting a report on the 
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discovery and emergency disposal of three 
suspected lethal nerve agent munitions at 
Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, pursuant to 
section 506(d) of Public Law 91-441; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

5651. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of State for Security Assistance, Science and 
Technology, transmitting a list of arms sales 
proposals considered eligible for approval 
during fiscal year 1981, pursuant to section 
25(d) (2) of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5652. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmitting 
proposed regulations to exempt mechanical 
cogeneration facilities from the tncremental 
pricing program required by section 201 of 
the Natural Gas Policy Act of 1978, pursuant 
to section 206(d) of the act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5653. A letter from the Acting Deputy Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting a classification 
and evaluation of electric motors and pumps, 
pursuant to section 342(a) of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5654. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Energy, transmitting an interim 
report on unconventional gas sources; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

5655. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services transmitting an amended 
building project survey report requesting an 
increased authorization for a lease construc- 
tion project in Providence, Rhode Island; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

5656. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on negotiated 
contracts for experimental, developmental, 
test or research work, or for industrial 
mobilization in the interest of the national 
defense, covering the period January 1 
through June 30, 1980, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2304(e); to the Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

5657. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the States’ and utilities’ responsi- 
bilities in determining the need for future 
electrical generating capacity and for over- 
seeing their plans for balancing electricity 
supply and demand (EMD-80-112, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980); jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations, Agriculture, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5658. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on improving the management and 
coordination of reviews, inspections and 
evaluations in the United Nations system 
(ID-81-11, November 19, 1980); jointly, to 
the Committee on Government Operations 
and Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GIAIMO: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on House Concurrent 
Resolution 448 (Rept. No. 96-1469). Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

H.R, 8367. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Free Enterprise Postage Stamp 
Advisory Committee and to provide for the 
establishment of a procedure by which do- 
mestic corporations may enter bids to have 
the U.S. Postal Service print, distribute, and 
sell postage stamps that contain the logos 
of such corporations; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUARINI (for himself, Mr. 
HOLLAND, and Mr. SCHULZE) : 

H.R. 8368. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the in- 
vestment tax credit shall apply to the ac- 
quisition of work and breeding horses to the 
extent that the cost of such horses does not 
exceed $100,000 for the taxable year; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H.R. 8369. A bill to declare a portion of the 
Trent River of North Carolina to be non- 
navigable; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTTL: 

H.R. 8370. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the accu- 
mulated earnings credit from $150,000 to 
$300,000; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

H.R. 8371. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in insurance on the basis of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 8372. A bill to amend the mineral leas- 
ing laws of the United States to provide for 
uniform treatment of certain receipts under 
such laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE (for himself and Mr. 
Bos Wiison) (by request): 

H.R. 8373. A bill to provide authority for 
additional nominations for consideration for 
appointment to the U.S. Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENJAMIN: 

H.R. 8374. A bill for the relief of Steve 

Tandaric; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EARLY: 

H.R. 8375. A bill for the relief of Barnet 

Hellman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 3057: Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 4576: Mr. Hansen, Mr. Dan DANIEL, 
Mr. LEVITAS, Mr. HUCKABY, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. 
Dicks, and Mr. WIRTH. 

H.R. 6377: Ms. Ferraro. 

H.R. 7504: Mr. DOUGHERTY and Mr. LEDERER. 

H.R. 7704: Mr. BETHUNE, Mr. ROBERT W. 
DANIEL, JR., and Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

H.R. 7868: Mr. RANGEL, Mr. Noran, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. STEWART, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. Carr, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. KILDEE, 
Mr. Bropueap, and Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 7935: Mrs. FENWICK. 

H.R. 8076: Mr. BONKER, Mr. MAGUIRE, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. FOWLER. 

H.R. 8245: Mr. CHARLES WILSON of Texas. 

H.R. 8252: Mr. Hutto, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. JOHN L. Burton, Mr. YOUNG 
of Alaska, and Mr. D'AMOURS. 
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H.J. Res. 219: Mr. MAGUIRE and Mr. Kemp. 

H.J. Res. 230: Mr. NELSON. 

H.J. Res. 598: Mr. HILLIS, Mr. GUARINI, and 
Mr. PEASE. 

H. Con. Res. 358: Mr. PEPPER. 

H. Con. Res. 447: Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Corrapa, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
PICKLE, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. SCHEUER, and Mr. 
GINGRICH, 

H. Res. 744: Mr. Dornan. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

641. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of County Commissioners, Hamilton 
County, Ohio, relative to the general revenue 
sharing program; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

642. Also, petition of the Sully County 
Board of Commissioners, S. Dak., relative to 
the general revenue sharing program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

643. Also, petition of the Western States 
Land Commissioners Association, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., relative to studying the owner- 
ship and management of public lands in 
Western States; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

644. Also, petition of the Western States 
Land Commissioners Association, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., relative to venue in civil ac- 
tions with the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 5615 
By Mr. STARK: 
3, line 16, insert “classified” after 
“any”. 

Page 3, line 12, insert “substantially” im- 
mediately after “intent to”. 

Page 3, line 14, insert “substantially” im- 
mediately after “intent to”. 

Page 3, line 20, after the comma insert the 
following: “and such disclosure results in 
injury to such agent.” 

Page 3, line 13, immediately after “United 
States,” insert the following: “as specifical- 
ly and directly authorized by the President,”. 

Page 5, line 14, insert “only” before “such.” 

Page 5, line 14, strike out “may be deter- 
mined by the President” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the President may specifically de- 
termine”. 

Page 5, strike out lines 18 through 20 and 
insert the following in lieu thereof; 

“(b) The President shall submit copies of 
any procedure he establishes pursuant to 
subsection (a) to the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Select Committee on 
Intelligence of the Senate within ten legis- 
lative days atfer the date he establishes such 
procedures.” 

Page 7, lines 14 and 15, strike out “or” 
through “United States”. 

Page 7, line 15, insert “or” immediately 
after the semicolon. 

Page 8, line 2, strike out the semicolon and 
all that follows through line 8 and insert a 
period in lieu thereof. 

Page 8, strike out Hnes 3 through 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) An individual, other than a United 
States Citizen, who— 

“(1) Has had a classified intelligence rela- 
tionship to the United States within the last 
five years; and” 

“(2) Has been, within the last five years, 
an agent or informant or source of opera- 
tional assistance to, an intelligence agency.” 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


STATUS OF MIDDLE EAST NEGO- 
TIATIONS REGARDING THE 
WEST BANK AND GAZA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues testimony by Ambassa- 
dor Sol M. Linowitz, Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President to the West 
Bank and Gaza Autonomy Negotia- 
tions. 

Ambassador Linowitz’s November 19, 
1980 testimony on the progress in 
these negotiations is only the second 
public testimony devoted solely to this 
subject since these talks started some 
18 months ago. His testimony offers a 
clear explanation of what has been ac- 
complished, what problems remain 
and what he sees as the needs for the 
success of these talks to arrange a 5- 
year interim, full autonomy plan for 
the Palestinians of the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

Ambassador Linowitz concludes that 
significant progress has been achieved 
and that these negotiations and the 
Camp David Accords offer the only 
viable path toward a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East. 

Ambassador Linowitz is to be com- 
mended for his painstaking efforts to 
further these negotiations over the 
last year. While a final agreement has 
not been reached, progress has oc- 
curred. Our Nation and the peoples of 
the Middle East should be indebted to 
him and his colleagues for their ef- 
forts. It is hoped that what has been 
accomplished will form a basis for fur- 
ther progress in the coming months 
under the new administration. 

The testimony of Ambassador 
Linowitz follows: 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR SOL M. LINOWITZ 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you in order to discuss the 
present status of the autonomy negotiations 
for the West Bank and Gaza and the gener- 
al progress we have made in the Middle East 
peace process since the signing of the Camp 
David Accords a little over two years ago. 
With the election behind us, and with the 
transition from one Administration to the 
next now underway, this is a particularly 
appropriate moment to assess where we are 
and to focus on the challenges and opportu- 
nities ahead. 

As you know, the Camp David Accords es- 
tablished a Framework for Peace which 
Egypt, Israel and the United States hoped 
would make possible the achievement of a 
just, lasting and comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East. To try to make this dream a 
reality, the Framework set forth three basic 
goals: First, the achievement of peace and a 
constructive working relationship between 
Egypt and Israel; second, the establishment 


of transitional arrangements for a five-year 
period in the West Bank and Gaza which 
would provide the inhabitants of these 
areas with “full autonomy” while assuring 
preservation of Israel's security; and third, 
the commencement of negotiations among 
Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and elected repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza to resolve the final status of 
these territories following the five-year 
transitional period. 

During the past year, I have served as the 
President’s Personal Representative to the 
autonomy negotiations and I shall want to 
discuss with you where they stand today 
and their prospects for the future. Before 
doing so, however, I want to focus on the ex- 
traordinary and deeply gratifying success 
achieved with respect to the first goal of the 
Camp David Framework, the peace between 
Egypt and Israel. For this is and must be 
the cornerstone of our efforts to help bring 
a broader peace to the Middle East. 

On March 26, 1979, Egypt and Israel 
signed a treaty of peace. This treaty, let me 
remind you, marked a peace without victor 
or vanquished, entered into by two nations 
determined to reject a legacy of hostility 
and warfare. Since then, both Egypt and 
Israel have scrupulously adhered to their 
commitments under the treaty. Thus Israel 
turned over to Egypt on schedule not only 
the major portion of the Sinai, but also the 
Alma Oil Fields, despite the immense bur- 
dens that the loss of this oil imposes on the 
Israeli economy. For its part, Egypt has pro- 
ceeded diligently to normalize its relations 
with Israel in the face of strong, even fierce 
reaction of its Arab neighbors and former 
allies. Embassies have been opened and Am- 
bassadors exchanged. Today the flag of 
Israel flies in Egypt and the flag of Egypt in 
Israel. 

Even more important than these tangible 
achievements, however, is the achievement 
in spirit. Today an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and trust prevails where only bitterness 
and hatred and suspicion once reigned. 
Every time I sit down with President Sadat 
and Prime Minister Begin and with my col- 
leagues in the autonomy negotiations, I am 
reminded that these shifts in attitude are 
deep and genuine and reflect the steadily 
evolving attitudes of their peoples. Over the 
past year, I have watched the mutual trust 
and confidence grow—slowly but steadily. 
This was vividly evidenced by the historic 
welcome that the President of Israel, Yitz- 
hak Navon, received just three weeks ago 
when he paid the first official Israeli state 
visit to Egypt. My frequent travels to both 
Egypt and Israel during this past year have 
convinced me that both nations have set 
their feet firmly on the road to peace, both 
understand there can be no turning back, 
and both are determined that there will be 
no turning back. 

Against this backdrop, I want to move to 
the autonomy negotiations in which we 
have been engaged as a “full partner” with 
Egypt and Israel during the last 18 months. 
The Camp David Accords call upon the par- 
ties to devise transitional arrangements 
which would provide full autonomy to the 
inhabitants of the West Bank and Gaza and 
permit them to elect a self-governing au- 
thority. The Accords call for the parties to 
define “full autonomy” by negotiation of 
the powers and responsibilities that the 
elected body would exercise during the tran- 
sitional period. They also call for the auton- 


omy agreement to include arrangements for 
ensuring internal and external security and 
public order during this transitional period. 
In sum, and in the words of the Accords, the 
transitional arrangements are to give “due 
consideration both to the principle of self- 
government by the inhabitants of these ter- 
ritories and to the legitimate security con- 
cerns of the parties involved." 

No one at Camp David in 1978 believed 
that the negotiation of these matters would 
be easy. The issues are exceedingly complex; 
they are extraordinarily emotion-laden for 
the parties; and they could involve matters 
of life and death, of war and peace. Accord- 
ingly, throughout the negotiation process, 
all three partners have had to ensure that 
the substantive issues were meticulously ex- 
amined, and we have had to proceed with 
extreme care and with sensitivity to the le- 
gitimate concerns of both Israel and Egypt, 
as well as the Palestinians. Unfortunately, 
the negotiation process has been made even 
more difficult in recent months by a host of 
external and tangential disturbances and 
distractions which have diverted attention 
from the central issues under discussion. 
Such developments as violence on the West 
Bank, the seemingly endless stream of U.N. 
resolutions, and the various actions and 
statements bearing on the status of Jerusa- 
lem have interfered with and even inter- 
rupted our efforts to focus on the complex 
and critical substantive issues. 

But despite the frustrations and disap- 
pointments, I am gratified to be able to tell 
you that we have made considerable prog- 
ress in the autonomy negotiations during 
the past year; and I remain hopeful that a 
continued and sustained effort to achieve an 
autonomy agreement as called for by the 
Camp David Accords can be successful in 
the months ahead. 

The progress made has included agree- 
ment on a large range of powers and respon- 
sibilities to be exercised by the elected self- 
governing authority, and the modalities for 
the free election pursuant to which the 
members of the self-governing authority 
would be chosen. And in recent days we 
have been focusing on five critical and deci- 
sive issues which the autonomy negotiations 
must resolve if we are to reach agreement: 

1. How can Israel be assured that its secu- 
rity interests will be fully preserved and 
protected under the autonomy arrange- 
ment? 

2. How can we assure that the limited 
water resources of the region will be fairly 
and equitably shared? 

3. How should we deal with the public 
lands in the West Bank and Gaza during 
the transitional period, and how should 
such an arrangement bear on Israeli settle- 
ments in these areas? 

4. What should be the nature of the 
powers exercised by the self-governing au- 
thority, recognizing that the autonomy ar- 
rangements are transitional and that the 
final status of the territories will have to be 
determined by agreement among Israel, 
Egypt, Jordan, and the Palestinians? 

5. Should the Arab inhabitants of East Je- 
rusalem participate in the elections for the 
self-governing authority? 

During the past few months, working 
both bilaterally and trilaterally, with Israel 
and Egypt, we have been able to help the 
parties make significant progress on several 
of these fundamental issues. Specifically, 
Israel and Egypt have narrowed their differ- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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ences on the key issues of land and water. 
In addition, our work during the past 
months indicates that the parties are far 
closer on the vital issue of security than 
many had thought. We have also begun, I 
believe, to narrow differences on the nature 
of the powers that the self-governing au- 
thority should appropriately exercise during 
the transitional period. In sum, through 
their serious and constructive efforts over 
the past months, Israel and Egypt have 
begun to bridge their differences on even 
the most critical, complex, and emotional 
issues. 

In early September, President Sadat and 
Prime Minister Begin authorized me to re- 
lease a joint statement on their behalf. In 
that statement, they affirmed that Egypt 
and Israel “remain firmly committed to the 
Camp David Accords and process and are 
convinced that they offer the only viable 
path toward comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East.” Both emphasized their deter- 
mination “to see the process through to a 
successful conclusion regardless of tempo- 
rary difficulties that may arise along the 
way.” Last week, during his visit to the 
United States, Prime Minister Begin reas- 
serted this determination. 

The reaffirmation of commitment by 
President Sadat and Prime Minister Begin is 
of immense importance. It is premised on 
their confidence that despite the disagree- 
ments, frustrations, and enormous difficul- 
ties of the negotiations, the Camp David ap- 
proach remains essentially sound. To their 
vote of confidence, I want to add my own. 
My experience during the course of these 
negotiations has convinced me more than 
ever that this approach remains both valid 
and promising. 

Some have criticized the Camp David 
process for its failure to address immediate- 
ly the ultimate questions: the final status of 
the West Bank and Gaza; the final arrange- 
ments regarding Jerusalem; and the perma- 
nent assurance of Israeli security. These 
critics, however, miss the central point. For 
it was the genius of the negotiators at Camp 
David to recognize that too many past ef- 
forts to achieve peace in the Middle East 
had failed precisely because they had 
grasped for too much too soon. They recog- 
nized that the issues in this region are so 
complex, the emotions so deep, the contend- 
ing forces so many, the stakes so great, that 
the problems defy shortcut solutions. The 
wisdom of Camp David was to recognize this 
fact, to understand that bitterness dies hard 
while trust grows slowly, the key to Camp 
David was its recognition that the best hope 
for enduring peace lay in a phased process— 
one in which agreements attainable at one 
stage become building blocks for future 
progress on more difficult issues. 

At no time during my involvement in 
these negotiations have I discovered any 
viable alternative course, and I have consist- 
ently sought the advice of leaders and ex- 
perts in the Middle East, Europe, and the 
United States to ascertain if any alternative 
exists which would offer greater promise of 
success. The simple undeniable fact is that 
there is none. Not only is the Camp David 
process the only game in town; it is the only 
sensible approach at this time. 

In closing, let me say that this is an appro- 
priate occasion to underscore an important 
point well understood by the members of 
this Committee—that the foreign policy of 
the United States has been and remains a 
bipartisan matter and one where continuity 
is vital. Perhaps in no other area of the 
globe is the importance of such continuity 
and bipartisan commitment better evi- 
denced than in the Middle East. The efforts 
of the Johnson Administration after the 
June 1967 war led to U.S. Resolution 242, 
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which today remains the cornerstone for 
Middle East peace. The intensive shuttle di- 
plomacy of Secretary Kissinger under both 
the Nixon and Ford Administrations en- 
abled Israel and Egypt and Syria to take the 
first steps toward peace. And now President 
Carter’s unprecedented efforts have 
brought about peace between Israel and her 
largest and most powerful Arab neighbor 
and established an ongoing negotiation 
process which, for the first time, places on 
the same agenda the rights of the Palestin- 
ians and security for Israel. 

In all these developments, the United 
States has consistently and increasingly 
played an active and essential part. Our 
commitment to work actively and unceas- 
ingly to move closer to the comprehensive 
peace we seek is based on a number of fac- 
tors, not the least of which is the unthink- 
able threat to world peace that a future con- 
flagration in the vital Middle East region 
might present. Such a U.S. role in pursuit of 
peace advances our strategic interests while 
furthering our moral commitment to the 
peaceful resolution of disputes throughout 
the world. I know that President-elect 
Reagan joins President Carter in recogniz- 
ing the importance of maintaining the con- 
tinuum of our foreign policy and the vital 
role the United States must play in the 
search for peace in the Middle East. 

Throughout the autonomy negotiations, 
the United States has sought to play an 
active and essential part as a “full partner.” 
Indeed, as recently as two days ago, repre- 
sentatives of the three countries met in 
Cairo in furtherance of the negotiations. 
We have undertaken to act as a catalyst and 
a constructive spur to progress, and have 
tried to help both parties find common 
ground and narrow the differences between 
them. In doing so, I like to think that we 
have earned the trust and respect of both 
Egypt and Israel. 

I believe that meaningful further progress 
can be made in the coming months if the 
United States remains resolute in its com- 
mitment to work intensively, tirelessly, and 
patiently for peace in the Middle East, That 
is both the challenge and the unique oppor- 
tunity which will greet the incoming Admin- 
istration. Egypt and Israel, and nations and 
people throughout the region and around 
the world, expect the U.S. to continue to re- 
spond to that challenge and that opportuni- 
ty. I am confident that we will not fail 
them. The words of Theodore Roosevelt are 
truly relevant to our position in the Middle 
East today: “The United States does not 
have an option as to whether it will or will 
not play a great part on this issue. It must 
play a great part. The only question is 
whether we will play that part well or 
badly."e 


DAVID E. BANT RETIRING FROM 
LINDEN COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 26, 1980, the community of 
Linden, Mich., will honor David E. 
Bant, who is retiring this year after 33 
years of service with the Linden school 
system. Mr. Bant, a native of Calumet, 
Mich., and a World War II veteran, 
began work at Linden in 1948 as an in- 
dustrial arts teacher. He coached 
track, football, basketball, and base- 
ball, and he also drove a school bus in 
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addition to his teaching duties in 
those early years at Linden. Mr. Bant 
was appointed high school principal in 
1952. He has served the school system 
and his community as superintendent 
of schools since 1957—a record of serv- 
ice in the highest position that is 
matched by few educators in the 
Nation. 

It is with pride that I bring this brief 
sketch of the distinguished career of 
David E. Bant to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress, and I join 
with the community of Linden in 
wishing Mr. Bant a happy and produc- 
tive retirement.e 


TASK FORCE PEARSON 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few weeks I have been corre- 
sponding with one of my constituents, 
Col. Ralph Pearson, USA, retired, 
about an incident which occurred 
during World War II. In any war I 
think we all realize that many coura- 
geous acts of significance are per- 
formed but which become overlooked 
by time. Colonel Pearson has relayed 
such an occurrence to me, and I would 
like to share it with my colleagues in 
the Congress at this time. 

The incident Colonel Pearson has re- 
lated to me involved the largest collec- 
tion of valuable art ever assembled in 
one place. The collection was put to- 
gether for the German dictator 
Adolph Hitler. Strangely enough, the 
incident received wide publicity at the 
time, but the men involved have not 
ever been recognized for their valor 
and accomplishment, except for a 
mention in a five-volume history of 
World War II entitled “Enroute To 
The Redoubt,” which was written by 
the officer in charge. That publicity 
resulted in many true reports, and 
some fictionalized reports, of what 
happened in Altaussee, Austria, dur- 
ing the closing days of World War 
II. But no report has ever told the 
complete story, according to Colonel 
Pearson. 

Colonel Pearson states that Martin 
Bormann, Hitler’s deputy, had written 
a letter to Gauleiter Eigruber instruct- 
ing him to destroy the art collection. 
To carry out Bormann’s command, 6 
tons of bombs were brought in in 
boxes marked “Marble: Don’t Drop.” 

The art collection itself was stored 
in a salt mine. The workers of the 
mine were instructed as to how to de- 
stroy the mine and were then told 
that they would be executed if they 
did not carry out the plan to destroy 
the mine and the art collection. 

The miners balked, however, as the 
mine was their only means of employ- 
ment. In fact, for five generations the 
mine had been in operation in Alt- 
aussee. They went to the top Nazi in 
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the area, Dr. Ernest Kaltenbrunner, 
Chief of the RSHA. Basically, they 
made a deal with Dr. Kaltenbrunner 
which would allow them to save the 
mine and the art collection in return 
for their finding Dr. Kaltenbrunner a 
safe hiding place. 

This was accomplished when Kalten- 
brunner stalled Gauleiter Eigruber 
with a fierce argument that it was 
better to “save their own skins” in- 
stead of carrying out the order to blow 
up the mine and the art collection. 

On May 5, 1945, the miners removed 
the bombs from the mine through en- 
trances unknown to S.S. guards at the 
mine. On May 8, 1945, the last day of 
the European front of World War II, 
Task Force Pearson arrived to seize 
the area. Until then, the miners did 
not know whether ultimately the 
allies or the Russians would occupy 
their area. Needless to say, the miners 
sweated it out until the Americans ar- 
rived. 

At exactly midnight, May 12, 1945, a 
small group of men began an incredi- 
ble 5-hour climb up a mountain to get 
Dr. Kaltenbrunner. The trip over gla- 
cial trails was led by Lt. G. R. Mar- 
tinez of Kenmore, N.Y. Volunteers on 
the treacherous mission included Lt. 
A. Storkman, assistant patrol leader of 
Tacoma, Wash.; Sgt. Bertram Blauner 
of Manhattan, N.Y.; Sgt. Robert J. 
McLean of New York City; Cpl. Frank 
E. Vickery of Miami, Fla.; Pfc. Gus 
Crockett of Elton, La.; Pfc. George W. 
Griebenow of Edina, Minn.; Pfc. 
Marion W. Messrodt—home unknown; 


Pvt. Harry L. Buchanan of Lamberts- 
ville, N.J.; Pfc. Jessie Wilson, medic, of 
Bryant, Tex.; Pfc. James W. Scott— 
home unknown; Pvt. Nicholas A. Bu- 


tenica—home unknown; and Pvt. 
Lester E. Caudill of Bevinsville, Ky. 
Sergeant—and later Lt.—Robert Mat- 
teson of Wisconsin and a CIC associate 
also played an important part in the 
raid, for which Matteson received just 
recognition. 

The listing above is the first such 
listing of the men who made the 
heroic capture of Dr. Kaltenbrunner 
possible, thus playing a part in saving 
from destruction the art collection of 
Adolph Hitler. I commend these men 
for their courage and sacrifice for our 
country and the principles which have 
made her great.e 


CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS— 
CRAIG 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, in our recent national election 
there was much broader involvement. 
I was proud to see more people who 
have a dedicated belief in God partici- 
pating in the campaign. 

Down South most preachers were 
speaking out. They were emphasizing 
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the great need for each person to 
study the issues and make a sound 
choice of his own. 

I am a Baptist. We are a strongly in- 
dependent faith. Each of our churches 
is a separate institution. Within each 
church we have wide differences in 
our views. But we do agree on the need 
for America to return to religion. We 
believe that every good citizen should 
be active in civic involvement. 

One of the best sermons delivered in 
October was the splendid message of 
Dr. Earl Craig. Dr. Craig is the pastor 
of the rapidly growing Richardson 
Heights Baptist Church in Richard- 
son, Tex. 

You will be interested in some of the 
key sections of Dr. Craig’s inspiration- 
al sermon: 

Every segment of society is magnifying 
the things that separate, rather than things 
that unite. This polarization is dangerous as 
well as discouraging. 

I was brought up to believe we are one 
nation under God, We are one nation re- 
gardless of those differences and united 
we'll stand but divided we'll fall. 

Another way to be involved is to become 
informed. Knowledge of issues and candi- 
dates is essential, and I am convinced this 
morning that you ought to not let somebody 
else do your homework for you. Don’t let 
somebody else’s survey determine how you 
are going to vote. 

First of all, God expects us to be involved 
and not isolated from politics. I base that on 
several things. Peter said, “Live as free 
men,” and this means responsible involve- 
ment. We lose our freedom when we with- 
draw from the political scene. When Paul 
and Peter wrote these passages of scripture, 
they wrote them in the context of a govern- 
ment that was totalitarian. And those citi- 
zens did not have the options of involve- 
ment that you and I have. It is interesting 
that Jesus did not go about trying to sub- 
vert the government or overthrow the gov- 
ernment. In fact he told them to be submis- 
sive to that government and consider those 
leaders to be appointed and instituted by 
God. 

Study the issues and help elect Christian 
godly people. I am more concerned with 
whether a man is honest and will refuse to 
take a bribe than his personal views on ERA 
or abortion. I've got convictions on those 
controversial issues. There are differences 
of opinions shared by born-again Christians. 
I'd rather a man be honest to the core and 
vote different from me than to have a dis- 
honest man agree with me. 

Let’s don’t talk about “the good ole’ 
days.” These are the good ole’ days. This 
country has more unlimited opportunity 
and challenge than it has ever had in its his- 
tory. If there is a challenge today, it’s the 
challenge of overcoming the public spot- 
lighting of our problems and instead focus- 
ing the spotlight on all of the opportunities 
that are before us and asking God to give us 
ways to seize them. George Bernard Shaw 
said it best: “People sit around and blame 
their problems on their circumstances. I 
don’t believe in circumstances. I believe that 
people that get on in this life are people 
who find opportunities in their circum- 
stances and then make something of them.” 

If we are going to build our country, it 
isn’t going to be by complaining and point- 
ing out all of the problems. It will be 
through participation with energy, spirit 
and commitment. The same that our forefa- 
thers had. 
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Any of you who have studied anything 
about the history of civilizations know that 
the Greek civilization and the Roman civili- 
zation made the fatal mistake of glorying in 
their past rather than accepting the chal- 
lenges of the future. This great nation of 
ours comprises only 6 percent of the popula- 
tion of the world and only 7 percent of the 
land of the world; yet we control 30 percent 
of the wealth of the world. We've reached 
all of this in just 200 years with a system 
that has been so blessed and honored of 
God. 

We don’t need a Christian political party. 
What we need is Christian involvement in 
both parties, faithfully executing the re- 
sponsibility of being salt and light in that 
never ending pursuit of those goals of right- 
eousness, justice, peace and morality. 

I'm proud to be an American and I'm 
proud of a system that allows us to have 
this very place in which to worship. We've 
fed over half the earth, we've transplanted 
a human heart, we've walked on the face of 
the moon, we've helped make the entire 
earth safe from many diseases; all because 
we believe God had his hand upon us. God 
Bless America. May we pray!e 


IN RECOGNITION OF U.S. 
SCIENTISTS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, The 
Committee on Science and Technology 
has today, for the second time in 2 
years, scheduled activities which we 
hope will call deserved attention to 
the accomplishments of U.S. scientists 
as exemplified by the unprecedented 
number of Nobel Prizes won by them 
this year. 

Selection to receive a Nobel Prize is 
the world’s highest honor for scholar- 
ship in given fields and it is appropri- 
ate that we recognize the accomplish- 
ments of the distinguished individuals 
who have achieved such professional 
stature and brought such glory and 
pride to our Nation 

The large number of U.S. winners of 
Nobel Prizes for 1980 makes the occa- 
sion for this year all the more impor- 
tant and significant. Of the 11 world- 
wide Nobel Prize winners in all disci- 
plines for 1980, 8 are Americans. Of 
the nine in the sciences and econom- 
ics, seven are Americans. The number 
of winners from any one nation in any 
one year has never been greater than 
for the United States this year. 

The United States is properly proud 
of such achievements by its scholars 
and of this recognition of Nobel Prizes 
for them. At the same time, the Con- 
gress and other officials should heed 
the assessments for the future by 
these winners, as we have been able to 
do in our meetings with Nobel Lau- 
reates today. 

PROGRAM WITH THE LAUREATES 

Our day of activities involved 11 
laureates from Nobel Prize selections 
of this and earlier years. It involved 
the many facets of Government and 
other scholarly activities in the Wash- 
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ington area. In the morning, President 
Carter honored the laureates and held 
discussions with them in the Oval 
Office of the White House. 

Their activities at the Capitol start- 
ed with a luncheon in the Rayburn 
Office Building. Other guests included 
leading science administrators in the 
Government and principal scholars 
from universities in the Washington 
area. 

This was followed by a hearing on 
Outlooks From Nobel Prize Winners, 
which provided full opportunity for 
representative laureates from the sev- 
eral science fields to present their as- 
sessment of the status and forecasts 
for science in the United States and 
for the members to question them. 
The recently named 1980 Nobel Prize 
winners testifying were: 

Dr. James Cronin of the University 
of Chicago and Dr. Val L. Fitch of 
Princeton University in physics; and 
Dr. Baruj Benacerraf of the Harvard 
University Medical School in medicine. 
The other U.S. winner in medicine for 
1980, Dr. George Snell of the Jackson 
Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Maine, was 
unable to be with us. In chemistry, the 
witnesses were Nobel laureates from 
previous years: Dr. Hamilton O. Smith 
of Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School—1978 Prize—and Dr. Christian 
Anfinsen of the National Institutes of 
Health—1972 Prize. The United States 
1980 winners in chemistry are Dr. Paul 
Berg of Stanford University and Dr. 
Walter Gilbert of Harvard University, 
neither of whom were able to be at the 
hearing. 

Since such a large number of 1980 
Nobel Prize winners are from the 
United States, the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor, Count Wilhelm Wachmeister, and 
his staff played an active role in the 
events of the day. The Ambassador 
will be with the American recipients in 
Stockholm when they are presented 
their prizes by the King of Sweden on 
December 10. The Ambassador hosted 
the laureates in the evening at the 
Swedish Embassy, along with the 
heads of government agencies and 
presidents of local universities. 

Other laureates who were present to 
be honored in the activities of the day 
were 1979 winners and earlier winners 
who are now in the Washington area. 
The 1979 winners were honored last 
year in a similar series of events, by 
subcommittees of the Committee on 
Science and Technology, but at that 
time they were in Stockholm receiving 
their prizes. Those 1979 winners pres- 
ent were: Dr. Sheldon L. Glashow and 
Dr. Steven Weinberg, both of Harvard 
University and both for the 1979 phys- 
ics award; Dr. Allan N. Cormack of 
Tufts University for the 1979 medicine 
award; Dr. Marshall W. Nirenberg for 
the 1968 medicine award and Dr. 
Julius Axelrod for the 1970 medicine 
award, both from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health; and Dr. Frederick C. 
Robbins, president of the Institute of 
Medicine for the 1954 medicine award. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCIENCE AWARDS 

I believe that the areas of research 
that lead to the 1980 Nobel awards in 
the sciences are of considerable inter- 
est to much of the public and some are 
of imminent usefulness for the health 
and betterment of our population. 

The award in physics has helped to 
explain the cosmology of the universe 
in which we live. The universe is con- 
stituted of normal atoms, but in the 
big bang theory of the formation of 
the universe an equal number of oppo- 
site types of atoms, called antiparti- 
cles, were created. The results of the 
research of Drs. Cronin and Fitch 
helped to explain the paucity of anti- 
particles in the universe. They used a 
large particle accelerator operated by 
the Department of Energy in an 
arcane experiment on the decay of 
neutral K mesons. 

The award in chemistry to Drs. Berg 
and Gilbert is part of the explosive 
progress in DNA and genes that has 
lead to the exciting present prospects 
in gene splicing. This offers the prom- 
ise of generating human insulin, hor- 
mones, and interferon by growing 
them in bacteria in which human 
genes have been spliced. 

The award in medicine to Drs. Bena- 
cerraf and Snell is for work in immu- 
nology that has helped in understand- 
ing both the body’s ability to fight off 
diseases and techniques to make trans- 
plants of human organs that are not 
rejected by the body. 

CONTINUED CONGRESSIONAL INDUCEMENT 

My colleagues and I congratulate 
the U.S. winners of Nobel Prizes. We 
are proud to laud them in the festivi- 
ties of today. It is my hope that we 
can continue each year to give such 
recognition of U.S Nobel Prizes. In 
this way we can also continue to 
obtain insights from such distin- 
guished scientists. 


IL PROGRESSO’S 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call my colleagues’ attention to the 
100th anniversary of one of our coun- 
try’s most prestigious newspapers—Il 
Progresso Italo-Americano. 

For the past 100 years, Il Progresso 
has offered a quality Italian-language 
daily newspaper to families on the east 
coast of our country. I know that 
many of the homes in my congression- 
al district and throughout the State of 
New Jersey are served by Il Progresso, 
but the importance of this newspaper 
transcends the mere communication of 
news. Il Progresso’s value to our 
Nation is rooted in our tradition as a 
Nation of immigrants. For 100 years, Il 
Progresso has helped to keep alive the 
spirit and hope of Americans of Italian 
origin to make a home and become in- 
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volved in American life without aban- 
doning their ancestral heritage. 

Il Progresso has been a vehicle for 
keeping the Italian culture a vibrant 
part of the millions of Italian Ameri- 
can households. Through its coverage 
of ethnic events and its emphasis on 
family and community, Il Progresso 
has provided a lasting vehicle to trans- 
fer the Italian culture to America. 
This is the kind of contribution that 
has made our Nation strong. 

Il Progresso has also helped Italian 
Americans to become informed about 
our country, its politics, and its social 
events. Many times, Il Progresso has 
been the only news source for Italian 
American families. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of Il 
Progresso’s role in the American tradi- 
tion of free expression, and its contri- 
bution as a quality newspaper covering 
local, national, and international news. 

I am also proud of my friendship 
with the publisher of Il Progresso, Mr. 
Fortune Pope. I know that Mr. Pope is 
dedicated to the publication of an 
ethnic newspaper that serves the 
needs of all American readers of Ital- 
ian origin. Mr. Pope together with Il 
Progresso’s editor, Mr. Frank Castelli, 
and all the staff, do an outstanding 
job. 

I want to offer my congratulations 
to Il Progresso on this, its 100th anni- 
versary, and wish it another successful 
100 years.@ 


PAUL J. KLOCEK, EAGLE SCOUT 
HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, allow 
me to take this opportunity to ask my 
colleagues to join with me in com- 
mending and congratulating Paul J. 
Klocek, son of Paul and Marianne 
Klocek, Jr., of East Chicago, Ind., who 
is receiving the Eagle Rank for his 
outstanding record in Scouting on No- 
vember 29. 

The Eagle Rank is the highest 
award a young man can receive before 
his 18th birthday. Only 1 out of every 
100 boys becomes an Eagle Scout. 
Many Eagle Scouts have gone on to 
become national leaders, such as Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford. 

Paul has distinguished himself as an 
outstanding Scout who is always will- 
ing to give of himself and his time— 
often many hours—to better serve his 
community and Scout troop. He has 
earned 31 merit badges and has con- 
tributed hundreds of hours to his com- 
munity to accomplish this feat. He is 
described as someone who will always 
be there during times of need, as he 
demonstrated to the St. Stanislaus 
Parish Center when their water pipe 
system broke. Paul spent many fever- 
ish hours helping to clean out the 
lower building of the school. He con- 
ducted several projects which demon- 
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strated his leadership and persever- 
ance for the parish. The sports room 
was improved and numerous windows 
for the sisters’ convent were painted. 

Paul will become the 5lst Eagle 
Scout in Troop 7 of East Chicago, Ind. 
The distinguished troop is one of the 
oldest troops in the region, dating 
back to 1917. His accomplishments 
provide benchmarks from which we 
will continue to measure his success in 
the future. 

I know my colleagues join with me 
to wish him even greater success in 
the future and to encourage the 
Klocek family to persevere in their in- 
culeation of the values and attitudes 
cherished in a free and democratic so- 
ciety.e@ 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. 
WYDLER 


HON. GERALD B. H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


@ Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of sadness I join with so 
many of my colleagues in honoring 
our distinguished colleague, Jack 
WYDLER, on his retirement. 

JacK WYDLER is the dean of the New 
York Republican delegation, and he is 
one of the Members of Congress I 
most admire. Indeed, JOHN WYDLER is 
one Member who has had a true 
impact on national policy. As ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Science and Technology, Jack has had 
the courage and conviction to deal 
head on with the problems of nuclear 
energy, and has been instrumental in 
the development of this Nation’s 
energy policies. As ranking member on 
the Intergovernmental Relations and 
Human Resources Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, Jack has played a key role in the 
continuation of the general revenue 
sharing program, which benefits every 
individual in this Nation. 

As a freshman Member of this body, 
I deeply appreciate what Jack WYDLER 
has done to help me, and even more, I 
appreciate what he has done for our 
Nation in the past 18 years. The Con- 
gress is better for Jack WYDLER’s serv- 
ice, and I want to take this opportuni- 
ty to wish Jack well on his retirement, 
and the best of success in whatever en- 
deavors he might pursue.@ 


LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980 
@ Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned about the ongoing attempt 
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by some Members to attach numerous 
restrictive amendments to Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation appropriations and 
reauthorization bills now pending 
before the Congress. Each of these 
amendments is flatly inconsistent with 
the basic principle, set forth in the 
Legal Services Corporation Act, “that 
there is a need to provide equal access 
to the system of justice in our 
Nation.” 424 U.S.C. 2996(1). I urge my 
colleagues to oppose all such amend- 
ments. 


I am especially concerned about an 
amendment to the Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act offered by Representa- 
tive ASHBROOK. If enacted, this amend- 
ment would prohibit Legal Services 
programs from providing legal assist- 
ance with respect to any proceeding or 
litigation relating to the policies or ad- 
ministration of any elementary or sec- 
ondary school system, or any institu- 
tion of higher education. I urge my 
colleagues to oppose this amendment 
on behalf of the indigent students and 
their parents who often require legal 
assistance in a variety of education re- 
lated matters. 


The Ashbrook proposal is at war 
with the concept of “equal access 
to ... justice” and well-settled values 
and policies. People who could afford 
counsel, but not poor people, could 
assert in proceedings and litigation 
Federal rights created by Congress, 
Federal constitutional guarantees, and 
the protections of State law. Further- 
more, Congressman ASHBROOK pro- 
poses to exclude action in an area the 
importance of which has been repeat- 
edly recognized by our last five Presi- 
dents. 


Legal Services provides for poor chil- 
dren, when they are illegally kept 
from acquiring an education, the advo- 
cacy which has permitted many to 
gain access to the classroom—and to 
the opportunity to break the cycle of 
poverty. For handicapped children of 
impoverished parents, Legal Services 
has provided free advocacy to secure 
educational rights mandated by Con- 
gress; the Ashbrook amendment would 
bar the door to these children. For in- 
digent children who literally could not 
afford to pay illegal fees charged by 
supposedly free public schools, Legal 
Services has provided the advocacy 
which struck down the fees and se- 
cured the right to a genuinely free 
education; the Ashbrook amendment 
would bar the door to these children. 
For educationally deprived children of 
poor parents, and Indians, and others 
for whom Congress has provided spe- 
cial needs funds, Legal Services has 
provided the free advocacy which has 
insured that Federal funds go only for 
educational services for the intended 
beneficiaries; the Ashbrook amend- 
ment would bar the door to these chil- 


dren.e@ 
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HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6386, the bill to reauthorize the Legal 
Services Corporation, may soon come 
before the House for action. I strongly 
support this measure and I urge my 
colleagues to oppose any amendments 
that would cripple the vital services 
this agency provides for so many of 
our Nation's disadvantaged citizens. 

Foremost among the groups who 
would suffer from limitations on serv- 
ices now funded under the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation are elderly Ameri- 
cans. I was therefore pleased to 
receive from the National Senior Citi- 
zens Law Center a statement in sup- 
port of my position issued by the 
Leadership Council of Aging Organiza- 
tions. For the information of my col- 
leagues I ask that it be included in the 
RECORD. 

The undersigned organizations urge you 
to oppose any efforts to amend the Legal 
Services Corporation Authorization bill 
(H.R. 6386) in such a way as to impose addi- 
tional restrictions on legislative and admin- 
istrative advocacy by recipients of Legal 
Services Corporation funds. Such an amend- 
ment has already been proposed by Repre- 
sentative Norman Shumway. Since the 
Shumway amendment would adversely 
affect the rights and interests of the elder- 
ly, we urge that it be defeated. 

Currently, legal services organizations 
funded by LSC are restricted by statute 
from engaging in legislative and administra- 
tive advocacy unless such advocacy is neces- 
sary in connection with the representation 
of a client, is at the request of a legislator or 
governmental body, or relates directly to 
the corporation itself. Current law also re- 
quires that legal services clients be so poor 
as to be substantially without financial re- 
sources. In the present inflationary econo- 
my a very large percentage of such clients 
are elderly persons. 

If passed, the Shumway amendment 
would preclude a member of Congress from 
calling on legal services staff for technical 
information. It would preclude assistance to 
a low-income group wishing to comment on 
proposed changes in a federal agency’s regu- 
lations—such as those pertaining to SSI. On 
the local level, the amendment would pre- 
vent assistance to nursing home residents 
who are affected by a zoning change. 

To totally deny the poor and the elderly— 
as well as women, disabled persons and mi- 
nority groups—any form of representation 
in the manner proposed by Representative 
Shumway would be grossly unjust. It would 
also be inconsistent with the canons of 
ethics of the legal profession which direct 
attorneys to represent the interests of their 
clients in all appropriate forms. Under the 
circumstances, when H.R. 6386 is considered 
by the House of Representatives, we strong- 
ly urge that it be passed without the Shum- 
way amendment. 

LEADERSHIP COUNCIL OF AGING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of Homes for the 
Aging 

Asociacion 
Mayores 

Association for Gerontology 
Education 


Nacional Pro Personas 


in Higher 
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Concerned Seniors for Better Government 

National Consumer Cooperative Bank 

Gerontological Society 

Gray Panthers 

Legal Research & Services for the Elderly 

National Association of Area Agencies on 
Aging 

National Association of Mature People 

National Association of Retired Federal 
Employees 

National Association of State Units on 
Aging 

National Association of Nutrition and 
Aging Services Programs 

National Center/Caucus on 
Aged 

National Council on Aging 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

National Indian Council on the Aging 

National Retired Teachers Association- 
American Association of Retired Persons 

National Senior Citizens Law Center 

United Auto Workers/Retired Member- 
ship Department 

Urban Elderly Coalition 

Western Gerontological Society.e 


the Black 


ST. SAVA SERBIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH OF HOBART, IND. 


HON. ADAM BENJAMIN, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and honor to again con- 
gratulate the congregation of the St. 
Sava Serbian Orthodox Church in 
Hobart, Ind., on another anniversary— 
its 66th. 

Seven industrious individuals from 
the Gary Serbian community orga- 
nized plans for a church and school in 
February 1910. Their efforts and the 
conscientious participation of others 
from the community established a 
school in 1911. By February 1914, the 
St. Sava Serbian Orthodox Church 
was organized. A temporary building 
was secured on 13th and Massachu- 
setts in Gary a year later and services 
were initiated by Rev. Pavle Veljkov. 

The construction of a new church on 
13th and Connecticut was completed 
in 1938. A tragic fire destroyed the 
building in 1978. Consequently, an 
altar was immediately constructed in 
the St. Sava Serbian Hall in Hobart 
and services continued without inter- 
ruption, a credit to the unshakeable 
strength and faith of the Serbian con- 
gregation who now plan to build a new 
church on 140 acres of recently pur- 
chased land. During the past year, the 
dedicated and devoted congregation 
paid off the mortgage on the land. 

The church is presently under the 
leadership of the Very Reverend 
Father John Todorovich. His congre- 
gation of over 700 Serbian-Americans 
uphold the compassionate doctrine of 
the church in preserving and perpet- 
uating the Serbian Orthodox Chris- 
tian faith and maintaining the strong 
moral character of the Serbian com- 
munity. 

The congregation comes from a long 
line of immigrants who have worked 
very hard to preserve their ethnicity. 
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They have long been acclaimed for 
their contribution to American indus- 
trial development, particularly in the 
mining, steel, and construction indus- 
tries. They are proud of their Serbian 
heritage and culture which embraces 
the ideals and principles of freedom 
and democracy—an indelible and un- 
breachable bond with their American 
tradition. 

The St. Sava Orthodox Church is 
presently preparing for its celebration 
of the Christmas season. Activities are 
being conducted and the burning of 
the Yule log, a long-standing Serbian 
tradition, will occur on January 6. 
Andrej Karageorgevich, a Yugoslavian 
prince in exile, will join the members 
of the church in celebration of their 
66th anniversary on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23. Andrej is the brother of the 
late King Peter II of Yugoslavia who 
died in exile in 1970 and was buried in 
St. Sava Monastery in Libertyville, Ill. 

I am extremely fortunate to share 
respect and friendship with these 
Americans who believe strongly in 
their families, church, and our form of 
democracy. It is my sincerest hope 
that in the coming years the church 
and its congregation will continue to 
grow and maintain its position of com- 
munity and moral leadership. 

I ask my fellow colleagues to join me 
in a warm message of congratulations 
to Father Todorovich and the St. Sava 
Serbian Orthodox Church on its $6th 
anniversary. May we all pay tribute to 
this group of hardworking Serbian- 
Americans who have served as the 
backbone of northwest Indiana and 
have been an integral and extremely 
important part of our Nation’s devel- 
opment.e 


DOROTHEA veSCHWEINITZ 
HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


e Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with regret that I learned of the 
recent death of Dorothea deSchwein- 
itz, who was a native of Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, Pa., in the district that I 
represent. 

A very special woman, Miss deSch- 
weinitz worked hard in a number of 
important civic projects, most notably 
in the cause of historic preservation. 
As a member of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Subcommittee of 
the House Banking Committee and as 
a firm believer in preserving the archi- 
tectural achievements of our past, I 
insert here the obituary from the 
Washington Star which outlines her 
life. 

DOROTHEA DESCHWEINITZ, GEORGETOWN 

WORKER, DIES 


Dorothea deSchweinitz, 89, who for many 
years was active in historic preservation in 
Georgetown, died yesterday in Alexandria 
Hospital after a stroke. She lived in George- 
town for more than 30 years before moving 
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to Washington House on Filmore Avenue in 
Alexandria in 1975 

Miss deSchweinitz was president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
in 1925 and was one of the first three 
women to be regional directors of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

After retirement she became interested in 
the preservation of historic buildings in 
Georgetown and was a leader in working for 
the passage of the Old Georgetown Act of 
1950. She also was one of the incorporators 
of Historic Georgetown Inc., which is cred- 
ited with saving from demolition the build- 
ings now called the Thomas Sim Lee Corner 
at 30th and M streets in Georgetown. 

Miss deSchweinitz was born in Nazareth, 
Pa. She was graduated from Smith College 
in 1912 and received a master’s degree in 
economics from Columbia University. She 
was in vocational guidance work for 20 years 
and in employer-labor relations for 20 years. 

Miss deSchweinitz helped develop a junior 
employment service in Philadelphia 
through which the board of public educa- 
tion assisted young people who left school 
to go to work. 

She also helped develop a demonstration 
employment service for the Philadelphia 
office of the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service. During World War II she 
worked for the War Production Board, par- 
ticipating in the program for labor manage- 
ment committees on productivity and qual- 
ity of work life. 

In 1974, Miss deSchweinitz received the 
Smith College Medal for her career work 
and for services to the college. 

Miss deSchweinitz wrote a number of 
books, including “How Workers Find Jobs,” 
a study of 4,000 hosiery workers in Philadel- 
phia; “Occupations in Retail Stores”; 
“Labor and Management in a Common En- 
terprise’’; and “Labor Management Consul- 
tation in the Factory—the Experience of 
Sweden, England and the Federal Republic 
of Germany.” 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. Daniel Darrow of 
Kansas City, Kan. 

A memorial service will be held at a later 
date.e 


THE FUTURE OF OCS 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, 
recent analyses of the impact of the 
Iran-Iraqi war on the world oil market 
further underscores the need for the 
United States to push exploration and 
development of domestic oil and gas 
resources. The Federal Government 
controls about one-third of all the 
land in this country and all of the 
Outer Continental Shelf beyond State 
jurisdiction. Government studies indi- 
cate that these lands contain up to 37 
percent of our undiscovered oil re- 
sources. Yet, to date, approximately 
one-third of all onshore public lands 
and less than 5 percent of the Outer 
Continental Shelf have been opened 
for energy resource development. Be- 
cause of the instability of world oil 
supplies, we simply can no longer 
afford to prevent access to these lands 
and the energy resources they contain. 

In this regard, I would like to com- 
mend to the attention of my col- 
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leagues, the following article by S. 
Lawrence Paulson which appeared in 
the November 17, 1980, issue of the 
Oil Daily: 
REPUBLICAN GAINS PLEASE OCS 
EXPLORATION BACKERS ON HILL 

Congressional Outer Continental Shelf 
experts are heartened by President-elect 
Ronald Reagan’s announced intention to 
spur oil and gas production on the OCS. 

But they're worried that without innova- 
tive leadership in key policy areas at the In- 
terior Department and elsewhere, the new 
administration will simply repeat the mis- 
takes of the Carter years. 

“The Carter administration will tell you 
that they leased more OCS lands than 
anyone else—and they'd be right,” one OCS 
source noted. “But that means nothing. 
What matters is the conditions under which 
you lease, where you lease, where you draw 
the lines.” 

A blueprint for an innovative OCS policy 
that the Reagan administration might want 
to embrace, some congressional sources 
note, is contained in a joint resolution intro- 
duced by House and Senate Republicans in 
June of this year. 

The resolution, whose principal author is 
Rep. Edwin Forsythe, R-N.J., has lan- 
guished in relative obscurity. But it may fi- 
nally begin to attract attention now that 
production-oriented energy policies appear 
to be in the ascendency. 

The resolution advocates the following 
OCS policies: 

Entire OCS provinces should be offered 
for nomination, with such provinces serving 
as the basis for environmental studies. 

Deep water OCS areas in the Gulf of 
Mexico and Atlantic and areas of unusually 
difficult drilling conditions should be leased 
in large economic units. 

OCS areas of high potential and unusual- 
ly difficult drilling conditions, such as the 
Chuckchi Sea, the Beaufort Sea and deep 
water areas of the Atlantic should be leased 
under a bonus royalty and work commit- 
ment bidding system, and such leases 
should involve step-by-step engineering and 
environmental studies. 

Offering entire provinces for nomination 
(and doing one environmental impact state- 
ment for the whole area), some OCS experts 
claim, would greatly increase the chances of 
holding sales in areas where there actually 
is oil and gas. 

The location of the sales would be deter- 
mined by the number of nominations, and 
the way different companies grade their 
nominations. After drilling has begun, fur- 
ther sales should be held in the area either 
quarterly or every six months. 

Advocates of this procedure stress two 
points: that all this can be accomplished 
with current federal authority and that it 
can be done without actually increasing the 
amount of acreage offered any particular 
sale. 

They also note that the resolution calls on 
the president to order federal officials “to 
eliminate administrative requirements, ac- 
tivities and decisions that are not specifical- 
ly required by or pursuant to federal statute 
or court order and that impede or delay 
leasing of oil, gas and geothermal resources 
on the OCS,” and note that such a presiden- 
tial order could be usefully applied to on- 
shore leasing as well. 

The fate of this quality-not-quantity ap- 
proach to leasing on federal lands hinges on 
the personal decisions Reagan makes in the 
coming months, the congressional sources 
note. 

Dead, dead, dead. That's the status of a 
lot of energy bills left over from before the 
election. There may be a glimmer of hope 
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for some sort of superfund bill if, as Sen. 
Russell Long suggested, the Senate decides 
to accept the far less ambitious House legis- 
lation. 

But there seems little chance for a 
number of other leftovers, including the oil 
backout bill, which passed the Senate but 
never got much support in the House. 

Other bills that lawmakers won't bother 
kicking around during the lame duck session 
probably include Georges Bank protection 
legislation, tar sands and oil shale leasing 
bills, the coal slurry pipeline bill and the ill- 
fated Energy Mobilization Board proposal. 

In fact, except for the work that remains 
to be done on the Interior appropriations 
bill, the passage last week of the Alaska 
lands bill may have just about wrapped up 
Congress’ energy work this year.e 


A FEW IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
ELECTION 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 
report for Wednesday, November 19, 
1980, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


A Few IMPRESSIONS OF THE ELECTION 


As soon as an election ends, the interpre- 
tation of the results begins. For what it is 
worth, this politician adds a few impressions 
of his own. 

The 1980 election gave the country the 
strongest turn to the right in a generation. 
The major question is whether it signifies as 
well the beginning of a new era of conserva- 
tism. One election does not mark a funda- 
mental realinement of political power. Such 
a realinement will probably hinge on wheth- 
er the Republicans successfully implement 
their policies and achieve their goals, princi- 
pally their economic ones. 

It may be that the election was a broad 
mandate for a particular ideology or social 
agenda, but it is still too early to be certain 
because the election was also a repudiation 
of the Carter record. Everywhere I went, I 
encountered confusion about the direction 
of President Carter’s leadership and doubt 
about his competence. The 1980 results were 
uniquely tied to Mr. Carter’s economic per- 
formance. Public dissatisfaction with the 
economy surely hurt him more than any 
other single issue. Voters were also con- 
cerned about America’s posture in the 
world. They wanted a tougher foreign 
policy, especially in dealing with the Soviet 
Union. In short, voters had a sense of 
American impotence abroad and deep frus- 
tration with the economy at home. They 
were demanding better economic and inter- 
national initiatives. In a way, Mr. Carter 
lost the election even more than Governor 
Reagan won it. 

My sense is that the people were voting on 
a pragmatic, rather than ideological, basis. 
The explanation most frequently cited to 
me for a vote for Mr. Reagan and the Re- 
publicans was simply: “It is time for a 
change.” Voters were rebelling against a 
government out of control, against decades 
of federal programs that had become so 
complex—and to many voters, at least, so ri- 
diculous—that the time had come to call a 
halt. Repeatedly, voters said to me that 
they felt grand federal ideas to help people 


had gone awry by the time they reached the 
local communities. Whether it was the auto- 
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mobile mechanic disengaging an emission- 
control device, or the older person with crip- 
pled hands who could not open the child- 
proof drug container mandated by Washing- 
ton, or the workers breathing clean air as 
they walked by the closed steel mill, voters 
had had enough. In the 1980 election more 
than in most elections, the people were 
saying to us that they wanted real changes 
in policy. They were saying to us: “Come up 
with some new ideas.” 

In retrospect, I am a little amazed that 
the election was as close as it apparently 
was until the final 48 hours. In the end, 
however, the election became what the 
Carter camp did not want it to become: a 
referendum on unhappiness. Even though 
Mr. Carter had sought a debate with Mr. 
Reagan throughout the campaign, and even 
though the debate was a critical turning 
point for Mr. Reagan, the seeds of Mr, Cart- 
er’s defeat were sown long before in his 
staff problems, his difficult relations with 
Congress, the American hostages in Iran, 
Congressman Anderson's independent chal- 
lenge, the hard-fought primary against Sen- 
ator Kennedy, and the gasoline lines. 

Mr. Reagan must be given much credit, 
too. Throughout the campaign he main- 
tained his good disposition, even his humor. 
He did not follow the path of ideological 
purity, but enlarged his base by supporting 
federal assistance for Chrysler, New York 
City, and the farmers. Mr. Reagan sounded 
the theme for his campaign with the telling 
question: "Are you better off now than you 
were four years ago?” It was a lethal way of 
pointing out Mr. Carter's failures. 

For me, and perhaps for most of the coun- 
try, the election was a shock. I had expected 
a close election. Indeed, I was prepared to 
wait until Wednesday morning for the an- 
nouncement of a winner. Mr. Carter not 
only lost the popular vote by 51 per cent to 
41 per cent and the electoral college vote by 
a staggering 489 to 49, but his party suf- 
fered its worst defeat in 28 years. The 
Reagan sweep was wide and deep. It pene- 
trated right down to the level of the county 
court house, Mr. Reagan carried every sec- 
tion of the country, reversing the trend 
toward ticket-splitting that had character- 
ized recent presidential elections. He dis- 
membered the old Democratic coalition, 
winning the Jewish, ethnic, Catholic, and 
blue-collar voters, all of whom had been tra- 
ditionally Democratic. 

The Republicans picked up four governor- 
ships, reducing the Democrats’ previous 
dominance to 27-23. They also made signifi- 
cant gains in state legislatures, with the net 
addition of 189 seats across the country. 
The Republicans now have the effective 
lever of the veto in the redistricting process 
in 32 states because they control at least 
one house of the legislature or the gover- 
nor’s office in those states. In Congress, the 
Republicans gained half of the 59 seats they 
needed to win a majority in the House. 
Moreover, they took control of the Senate, 
53-47, with 15 new members. The terms of 
20 Democrats and only 12 Republicans 
expire in the Senate in 1982, giving the Re- 
publicans a chance to strengthen their hold 
on that body. 

So the future looks bright for the Repub- 
licans. They emerge from the election uni- 
fied; the Democratic Party is wounded and 
splintered. The election creates a splendid 
opportunity for the Republicans to fashion 
a lasting majority based on performance in 
office. They have won big, but the report 


card on their performance will come in 
fast.e 
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CANCER: A DREAD DISEASE WE 
BRING ON OURSELVES 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article published 
by the Flint (Mich.) Journal on the 
subject of cancer. The article was writ- 
ten by Michael E. Bennett, who is 
president of UAW Local 326 near 
Flint, in the Seventh Congressional 
District. Mr. Bennett is a Vietnam vet- 
eran and a former Flint policeman and 
Genesee County sheriff's deputy. As 
president of the UAW local represent- 
ing employees of a Fisher Body plant, 
he has been concerned with a possible 
link between higher than normal 
cancer deaths among the plant's retir- 
ees and on their working conditions. 
His studies have brought the matter to 
the attention of Michigan health au- 
thorities and the General Motors 
Corp., and the situation now is under 
investigation. Mr. Bennett's article, 
headlined as “Cancer: A Dread Disease 
We Bring On Ourselves,” follows: 

In the classic educational television series 
“The Ascent of Man,” Jacob Bronowski 
begins by boldly declaring that man is a sin- 
gular creature who “is not a figure in the 
landscape” but “is a shaper of the land- 
scape.” Within this profound statement 
rests, I believe, the inherent understanding 
that with the destiny of shaping that land- 
scape goes the responsibility of assuring 
future generations the prosperity of a world 
as environmentally pure or at least as near 
perfect as the one we ourselves have inherit- 
ed. 

The legacy of those future generations 
rests to a great extent on the everyday deci- 
sions we take for granted within the legisla- 
tive and corporate halls of our society. 
There, among the political and financial 
special interest groups, are those whose in- 
fluenced judgment will ultimately have 
impact on the everyday lives of each and 
every one of us living today and, more im- 
portantly, on those who will follow. 

In a recent Surgeon General's Report 
there has been cited a “major and growing 
public health problem” with toxic chemicals 
seeping into our environment that will 
plague our nation for years to come and 
which will become manifest as time passes. 
This report of impending danger claims that 
toxic chemicals are adding to the disease 
burden of the United States in a significant 
ill-defined way. These hazardous chemicals 
and pesticides are so long lasting and so per- 
vasive in the environment that virtually the 
entire human population of the nation, and 
indeed the world, carries some body burden 
of one of several of these toxic substances. 

Within our own state virtually all resi- 
dents of Michigan carry within them a 
quantity of PBB (polybrominated biphenyl) 
as the end result of one man’s mistaken 
judgment to mix a fire retardant with cattle 
feed and place into our food chain a sub- 
stance whose consequences are yet to be de- 
termined. 

Results recently published in The Journal 
Of The American Medical Association raised 
health questions for over 250,000 soldiers 
who were ordered to participate in nuclear 
tests in the 1950s. As the study indicates, re- 
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searchers have found excessive numbers of 
leukemia cases among 3,200 soldiers exposed 
to low levels of radiation during a 1957 
Nevada nuclear bomb test. 


In a war halfway around the world, thou- 
sands of Vietnam veterans were knowingly 
exposed to a defoliant containing Dioxin 
which is suspected of causing many serious 
health problems including cancer and birth 
defects in their children. The Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency has now located over 
181,000 toxic chemical “lagoons” created by 
industrial companies and municipal agencies 
across the country. These dumps pose a seri- 
ous threat to the drinking water of millions 
of Americans who draw their water from be- 
neath the land's surface. 


From the poisoning of Love Canal to a 
recent indiscriminate spraying of defolians 
by Consumers Power only a few feet from 
our homes, there continues to be far too 
many critical decisions made without so 
much as a moral afterthought of the conse- 
quences. 

Today there are nearly 45,000 chemicals 
in commercial use with well over a thousand 
new compounds introduced annually. To 
date only a very small number of the total 
have been positively identified as cancer- 
causing agents (carcinogens), 26 to be exact. 
For the most part, the bulk of these sub- 
stances and their effects on the human 
body have yet to be determined, and with 
an industry that insists on selectively re- 
searching toxic substances under bias condi- 
tions, there is little hope for accurate infor- 
mation without legislated reforms. 

Technology today has led to the creation 
of man’s own self-made 20th century 
plague—cancer. The word itself strikes fear 
in every heart which knows its meaning. At 
the turn of the century cancer ranked 
eighth among the 10 leading causes of 
death, accounting for less than 4 percent of 
all U.S. deaths. Today one in every four 
deaths is cancer-related, and cancer ac- 
counts for 20 percent of all U.S. deaths. 
Cancer now ranks second on the list of the 
10 most common causes of death and claims 
nearly 400,000 lives annually. I find it diffi- 
cult to imagine anyone not wanting all-out 
war waged against this terrible disease, but 
there are such individuals as there are such 
institutions. 

The human body consists of trillions of 
singular cells, and is the evolutionary prod- 
uct of an omnipresent and omnipotent cre- 
ative force. Within each cell lies the chemi- 
cal blueprint for reproduction of itself and 
thereby the propagation of the species. 
Each cell carries the chromosomes of our 
heritage. We are the product of an unend- 
ing chain into the past. We are the present 
link into the future! Cancer is the disease 
that dissolves that link. 

Cancer manifests itself with a single, yet- 
to-be-found, identifiable event within a 
single cell. Once an abnormal cell is formed, 
it divides to form other abnormal cells. A 
cancer is this rapid growth of a particular 
group of cells. It can develop at any point 
within our lives. It does not differentiate on 
which cell it attacks. It is truly indiscrimi- 
nate. 


Since 1970, it has been generally accepted 
that the vast majority of all cancer is caused 
by chemicals and environmental factors. 
The introduction of those substances to the 
body comes from what we touch, breathe, 
eat or drink. The World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations now flatly claims 
85 to 90 percent of all cancers are prevent- 
able. To prevent cancer we must arm our- 
selves with the knowledge of the disease and 
the effects it will have on ourselves, our 
future, and our society. 
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WORLD BANK AID TO PHILIP- 
PINES: OBSTACLE TO DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON. RICHARD NOLAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the Insti- 
tute for Food and Development Policy 
recently published a book entitled 
“Aid as Obstacle,” which reveals nu- 
merous instances where U.S. foreign 
aid is hurting the very people it is de- 
signed to help. The institute is not 
alone in suggesting that U.S. foreign 
aid may be an obstacle to develop- 
ment. A recent article on the World 
Bank’s aid to the Philippines, for ex- 
ample, also suggests that such assist- 
ance has served as an obstacle to de- 
velopment. 

The article follows: 

West GERMAN MISSION LAMBASTS CONTRO- 

VERSIAL WORLD BANK-FUNDED PROJECTS 


(By Walden Bello, CTF) 


Two controversial World Bank-funded 
urban development projects were the target 
of an unusually harsh confidential evalua- 
tion recently issued by a West German mis- 
sion studying the prospects of bilateral as- 
sistance to the Philippines. 

The first project, known as Urban Devel- 
opment I, involves the “upgrading” of an 
urban-poor community in the Tondo Fore- 
shore area of Manila and the relocation of 
more than 2000 families to provide space for 
the expansion of international port facili- 
ties. The other, Urban Development II, in- 
volves the creation of a “low-cost” residen- 
tial area for Metro-Manila families in the 
nearby community of Dagat-Dagatan. Both 
are backed by World Bank loans totalling 
$64 million. 

The blistering report, a copy of which was 
provided to the Congress Task Force (CTF), 
is likely to add fuel to the controversy sur- 
rounding the role of the World Bank in 
Philippine development. A critical spotlight 
has been on the Bank ever since last April 
24, when Macli-ing Dulag, leader of the 
tribal opposition to the World Bank-sup- 
ported Chico River Dam Project, was shot 
to death by government security forces. 


AUTHORITIES VERSUS PEOPLE 


The evaluation, authored by urban expert 
Dieter Oberndorfer, attributes the slow 
progress in Urban Development I principal- 
ly to “the lack or almost total absence of 
genuine cooperation and communication be- 
tween the implementing authorities and the 
squatters.” Baranggay or ward officials, who 
are supposed to serve as a liaison between 
development authorities and the residents, 
are described as having “a high degree of 
carelessness for the lot of the people affect- 
ed by the various upgrading measures.” 
These officials, the report continues, “‘con- 
sider themselves to be implementing agents 
of the authorities and only to a very limited 
degree as representatives of the people.” 

The German government assessment con- 
trasts sharply with recent World Bank 
statements on the status of the upgrading- 
and-resettlement scheme. In a presentation 
to the World Bank Board of Directors on 
December 20, 1978, the Urban Division 
claimed that the project “which many of 
you remember as being embroiled in contro- 
versy, is now—with the results so clearly 
visible—widely regarded as a singular suc- 
cess. It is especially so by the residents of 
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the area.” A more recent Bank assessment 
claims, “the streets are paved and clean, and 
gardens are being planted. The earlier at- 
mosphere of tension has disappeared.” 

Controversy over the project flared initial- 
ly in the mid-seventies, when residents took 
to the streets to protest the relocation 
plans. In response, the government carried 
out mass arrests and hunted down leaders 
of Zoto-Ugnayan, the militant organization 
of urban poor that spearheaded the resist- 
ance. Events came to a climax with the 
arrest and torture of Zoto leader Trinidad 
Herrera in April 1977. The ensuing interna- 
tional controversy kicked up by the event 
resulted in a showcase trial of two of Her- 
rera's captors, who were promptly declared 
innocent by a military court which conclud- 
ed that Herrera had inflicted torture marks 
on herself. 


LOW-COST HOUSING PROJECTS 


The authoritarian manner of implement- 
ing the project was not the only aspect sub- 
jected to withering criticism by the German 
mission. Also sharply disputed was the 
World Bank’s claim that the rentals for up- 
graded lots in Urban Development I could 
be afforded by 75 to 85 percent of Tondo 
households, On the contrary, the report 
claims, in an area where official statistics 
show that no less than 38 percent of house- 
holds live below non-starvation levels, 60 to 
70 percent of the affected households will 
not be able to afford rents. It notes that 
under the terms of Presidential Decree 
1314, families can be evicted from their sites 
after three months of non-payment. 


Urban Development II, which involves the 
creation of 8600 plots in the community of 
Dagat-Dagatan which will be made available 
to low-income residents of Metro-Manila as 
a whole, comes under fire on the same 
grounds. The German mission assessment 
exhibits astonishment at the World Bank 
estimate that 90 percent of the Metro- 
Manila population will be able to afford the 
48 to 60 square meter lots planned by the 
authorities. Its own estimates reveal that 
rentals can be afforded only by ‘families 
which earn more than 70 percent of families 
in Metro-Manila, It is questionable whether 
this group, the upper 30 percent of the 
Metro-Manila population should be accom- 
modated in a so-called ‘low-cost housing proj- 
ect’ for the urban poor, a project which will 
be heavily subsidized by public funds and 
foreign loans.” 

The German government report is espe- 
cially critical of the Bank’s methods of 
gathering and employing income-distribu- 
tion statistics on which the projects are 
based: “It seems that the income data on 
Metro-Manila for 1979 used by .. . the 
World Bank are extremely inaccurate for 
the lower 50 percent of the population.” 
Indeed, it claims that “the source of the 
World Bank data on the Metro-Manila 
income structure for 1979 could not be 
found.” 

The Oberndorfer report reserves its 
harshest comments for the plan under 
Urban Development II to distribute lots 
through a public lottery announced in the 
media. This system of selection, warns the 
report, “will have high negative social side 
effects ... The urban poor will be placed 
into an environment in which they cannot 
rely on the help of friends and relatives. 
They will not be embedded in a familiar 
social fabric in which traditional norms will 
regulate life. Numerous examples show the 
disastrous social consequences of socially 
amorphous housing project based on a west- 
ern individualistic philosophy alien to most 
underdeveloped countries.” 
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THE BANK RESPONSE 


The German government criticism of the 
Bank projects has reportedly caused more 
confusion and demoralization among Bank 
staffers supervising an effort already 
plagued by political conflict, time overruns, 
and cost overruns. 

Contacted for comment by the CTF, one 
middle-level Bank officer responded, “We 
have no wish to say anything at the 
moment about a report that contains inac- 
curacies."’ However, an internally circulated 
Bank response authored by Anthony 
Churchill, director of the Urban Division, 
contains a number of damaging admissions. 
On the role of Baranggay officials, Churchill 
concedes that “many baranggay chairmen 
were confused in the beginning stage of the 
project and in some cases pushed more ex- 
pensive options over ones cheaper to bar- 
anggay residents.” 

On the issue of the affordability of lots to 
the urban poor, he states: “We agree with 
Mr. Oberndorfer that the government’s pro- 
vision of shelter to the urban poor in 
Manila with which the Bank has been asso- 
ciated benefited fewer people than ultimate- 
ly need assistance and cannot necessarily 
reach the very poorest segments of society." 
The reason for this, he claims, is that “a 
policy of housing subsidy for the poor 
which does not contain a repayment ele- 
ment, requiring comparable repayments 
among residents of a given new or upgraded 
settlement would, we believe, eventually 
both be unworkable and socially deceptive 
in the communities to which it is directed.” 


FROM OVERT PROTEST TO GUERRILLA TACTICS 


The frustration of Bank officials is under- 
standable. As of late 1979—more than four 
years after the launching of Urban Develop- 
ment I—only 25 percent of “reblocking,” the 
process of physically preparing and dividing 
plots, has been completed. A World Bank 
mission in late 1979 registered its frustra- 
tion at the fact that for most of that year, 
“no significant progress has been achieved" 
and that “practically all the contracts under 
the project have had serious overruns.” 

From overt physical resistance and pro- 
test in 1975-1976, community opposition has 
apparently shifted to more indirect and 
subtle, but seemingly effective ways of 
emasculating the project. The consternation 
of the Bank over the fabian, guerrilla tac- 
tics of Zoto-Ugnayan is evident in a confi- 
dential Bank memorandum. On the one 
hand, it asserts, “as far as Bank staff are 
concerned, relations with all community 
groups, including Zoto-Ugnayan have been 
good; during one of the missions Zoto even 
referred to the Bank as its ‘hero’.”” On the 
other hand, it notes that “the exact position 
towards the Project of some of the more 
radical groups within the area such as Zoto- 
Ugnayan is unclear at this time. They seem 
supportive when Bank missions discuss the 
project with them but on other occasions, 
they are alleged . .. to be lobbying against 
the project.” 

Threatened by two big bureaucracies, the 
Bank and the Marcos government, Zoto-Ug- 
nayan has apparently resorted to the time- 
honored tactic of divide-and-conquer. By de- 
manding alternative, cheaper reblocking 
plans and closer community consultation at 
each stage of the upgrading effort, the orga- 
nization has been able to sow division be- 
tween the more liberal Bank staff and hard- 
line government authorities. Zoto-Ugnayan 
has apparently been able to persuade the 


Bank of the need for closer and freer com- 
munity consultation, but, as the Bank 


memo reveals, “the issue is made more diffi- 
cult because the National Housing Authori- 
ty considers Zoto-Ugnayan to be anti-gov- 
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ernment and does not want to enhance their 
credibility in the community.” 
TOWARD URBAN III 

To what extent such methods on the part 
of a resourceful community organization 
can hamstring Bank bureaucracy and gov- 
ernment now anxious to show some results 
for their money and efforts remains to be 
seen. 

Whether the Bank has derived any posi- 
tive lessons from experience in Tondo is 
doubtful. For based on the alleged success 
of the Tondo projects, the government and 
the Bank are now cooperating in launching 
the Third Urban Development Project, 
which will finance upgrading in 13 urban 
poor communities in Metro-Manila. “The 
time is now ripe,” claims the project propos- 
al, “to expand the [Tondo] approach on a 
program basis to address all the large slum 
and squatter areas.” According to Urban Di- 
vision Chief, Churchill, Urban Development 
III, which will be supported by $78 million 
in Bank financing, “will enormously im- 
prove the living conditions of the poor and 
displaced—on a scale comparable in Asia 
only to public housing activities in Hong 
Kong and Singapore.” 

The Third Urban Development Project 
will, in turn, be followed by Urban Develop- 
ment IV in 1982 and Urban V in 1984, both 
of which will presumably bring the lessons 
of Urban III to urban areas throughout the 
Philippines. 
MANILA, IMELDA, AND THE WORLD BANK: CON- 

FIDENTIAL EXCERPTS FROM A SORRY CHAP- 

TER IN PHILIPPINE URBAN HISTORY 

THE WORLD BANK ON BLISS, IMELDA MARCOS’ 

PET HOUSING PROGRAM (2/26/80) 

“The Metro-Manila BLISS presently con- 
sists of four-storey walk-up apartments cost- 
ing $75-90,000 per unit excluding land and 
infrastructure * * * The high investment 
cost and considerable cross-subsidy required 
would rule out this approach to providing 
shelter for low income groups on an exten- 
sive scale.” 

THE WORLD BANK ON IMELDA (MEMORANDUM OF 
GEORGE VOTAW, WORLD BANK VICE PRESIDENT 
TO ROBERT M'NAMARA, WORLD BANK PRESI- 
DENT, 11/18/75) 

“Mrs. Marcos has identified herself with a 
few showcase projects, which we consider 
ineffective and which are a bit of a joke 
even among knowledgeable Filipinos.” 

“Mrs. Marcos has just been appointed to 
serve as the first General Manager of Met- 
ropolitan Manila * * * The Bank strongly 
supports the establishment of a Metropoli- 
tan Manila Government and stands ready to 
assist the Government with technical assist- 
ance and financing to tackle questions of or- 
ganization and management, fiscal policy, 
programming and budgeting. For your in- 
formation, police and water supply services 
are already organized on a metropolitan- 
wide basis.” 

WEST GERMAN GOVERNMENT ON THE WORLD 

BANK (11/79) 

“It seems that the income data on the 
Metro-Manila population for 1979 used by 
* * * the World Bank are extremely inaccu- 
rate for the lower 50 percent of the popula- 
tion * * * For 1979 * * * about 34 to 40 per- 
cent of Metro-Manila's population are 
squatters. Looking at the rental rates for 
the smallest lots * * * it appears quite im- 
probable that squatters can afford to rent a 
lot in a World Bank project for the “lowest- 
income families’.” 

WORLD BANK RESPONSE TO THE WEST GERMAN 

GOVERNMENT (1/24/80) 

“A policy of housing subsidy for the poor 
which does not contain a repayment ele- 
ment, requiring comparable repayments 
among residents of a given new or upgraded 
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settlement would, we believe, eventually 
both be unworkable and socially deceptive 
in the communities to which it is directed.” 

“Finally, we agree with Mr. Oberndorfer 
that the government's provision of shelter 
to the urban poor in Manila with which the 
Bank bas been associated benefited fewer 
people than ultimately need assistance and 
cannot necessarily reach the poorest seg- 
ments of society.” è 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM S. MOOR- 
HEAD BEFORE THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON LAUNCHING THE SYN- 
FUELS INDUSTRY 


HON. STEWART B. MCKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


e@e Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recess our colleague, BILL 
MoorHeap, delivered a speech before 
the Conference on Launching the Syn- 
fuels Industry. It was quite appropri- 
ate that he should be the keynote 
speaker at such a conference since he 
introduced the legislation which, I be- 
lieve, ultimately will be responsible for 
full-scale synthetic fuel production in 
this country. 

BILL MoorwHeap’s remarks clearly set 
the tone for the private sector. I think 
that we can all benefit from this 
speech and request unanimous consent 
to have it inserted in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD at this point: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM S. 
MOORHEAD BEFORE THE CONFERENCE ON 
LAUNCHING THE SYNFUELS INDUSTRY 
Mr. Chairman, it is a singular and distinct 

honor to be the opening keynote speaker at 

this conference on “Launching the Synfuels 

Industry.” I simply have to confess to you 

that I have dreamed about moments like 

this for many years ever since I became con- 
vinced that the United States must estab- 
lish this new industry, which I consider to 
be vital to the national security of the 

United States. 

As you all know, it has been a hard fight 
over a number of years to bring us to this 
moment where we are actually ready to take 
the first step of that famous thousand-mile 
journey alluded to by the late President 
John F. Kennedy. It has probably been the 
most satisfying experience of my working 
life to have the privilege of playing a lead- 
ing role in this effort. But let me assure you 
that the heroes in this entire saga are nu- 
merous on the political side, in both the 
House and Senate, and in the Adminstra- 
tion. The list, of course, also includes many 
of you here today representing private in- 
dustry, the financial world, and various in- 
terested organizations. 

I want you to know that in my opinion, 
the United States is embarking upon a great 
development adventure and, hopefully, a 
great industrial revitalization fully compa- 
rable to those efforts which brought the 
railroads to the United States, the advent of 
electricity into our industrial society and 


homes, and the beginning of the space age. 
We—all of us—have awesome responsibil- 


ities to make certain that synthetic fuels de- 
velopment moves ahead rapidly to insure 
the national security and economic well- 
being of our country and the free world. It 
must be done expeditiously with dedicated 
and determined concern for the environ- 
ment and socio-economic impacts, so that 
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none of us will at some time in the future 
look back with regret that we did not make 
some hard decision that was required of us 
at this moment. As an example, the systems 
that bring on the commercial production of 
synthetic fuels must include the best availa- 
ble environmental control technology, both 
from the standpoint of air and water quality 
standards and occupational health stand- 
ards. Although the initial costs may be 
greater, this is an investment that we must 
not fail to make. 

I know we can do it, I firmly believe indus- 
try has a wholehearted commitment to do 
it. And certainly the American people are 
reposing great faith in us that we do indeed 
accomplish that objective. 

We meet here today at a rather ominous 
time. Iran and Iraq are locked in a military 
struggle which could potentially lead to a 
much larger conflict endangering the very 
security of the United States and the West- 
ern world, If the current conflict should 
result in a closing of the narrow Strait of 
Hormuz, the effects could indeed be grave. 
Wednesday's newspapers reported a state- 
ment by an unnamed Iranian naval com- 
mander that, if necessary, Iran would mine 
the Strait. 

About 60 percent of all OPEC oil exports 
would be cut off. Japan would lose about 75 
percent of its industrial energy supply, and 
Western Europe would lose half of its 
supply. America would lose two million bar- 
rels of imported oil a day, which support 
almost five million jobs in this country. 
Some experts predict this would increase 
unemployment up to 15 percent. Remember, 
also, that the United States has entered into 
international agreements which require this 
country to share its oil if severe shortages 
develop among our allies. 

I don’t have to tell you that under these 
conditions, the economies of the Western in- 
dustrial world, as we know them would 
probably collapse, and, to a considerable 
degree, America would be literally indefensi- 
ble in terms of a meaningful military re- 
sponse. Meanwhile, this country is leaning 
on some pretty thin reeds, namely an inad- 
equate Strategic Petroleum Reserve and a 
highly controversial gasoline rationing plan. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is why the 
subject we are discussing at this conference 
is so important. The program we are con- 
templating in these meetings would give 
this country a much more viable national 
security insurance policy. It would provide 
not only the capability—but also over the 
near and mid-term—new vitally-needed ca- 
pacity to produce assured domestic substi- 
tute fuels for imported oil. 

I am happy to report to you today that 
the Congress and this Administration, 
acting in a strong bi-partisan partnership, 
have at long last called upon American in- 
dustry to come forth with specific proposals 
for plants to produce synthetic fuels com- 
mercially. The necessary financial incen- 
tives have been provided and the next move 
is up to you. 

In passing the landmark Energy Security 
Act this year, Congress provided for a “fast- 
start” interim synthetic fuels development 
program under the Defense Production Act 
and the Non-Nuclear Act. This program 
could save industry millions of dollars in 
construction costs and, at the same time, 
give those technologies now ready for com- 
mercialization a highly competitive edge for 
the future. 

The interim program is designed to keep 
the momentum going for synthetic fuels 
until the new U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion is fully operational. No one really 
knows when that will be. I hope it will be 
soon, but in the meantime, the interim pro- 
gram is the only game in town, and it was 
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formulated by the Congress to give the nec- 
essary flexibility for rapid progress. 

Experts point out the importance of early 
construction in light of our current infla- 
tionary spiral. First-generation technologies 
will indeed remain competitive for many 
years to come even after second- and third- 
generation plants arrive on the scene. 

I have great hopes and have been given 
assurances by the Executive Branch that 
necessary decisions can be reached by the 
end of this year so that ground actually can 
be broken to take advantage of the full con- 
struction season during 1981. 

Under the Defense Production Act, you 
will have the full presidential power of an 
extraordinary defense preparedness law 
behind you. If necessary, that power in- 
cludes priority performance of contracts 
and allocation of materials and equipment. 
America is not going to the end of the line. 
We are going to the front of the line. This is 
the same power we used to complete the 
Alaska Pipeline and naval nuclear reactor 
program, which led to the nuclear power in- 
dustry. 

I believe we are at a great economic turn- 
ing point. Synthetic fuels development 
effort should help to provide thousands of 
new jobs in construction, manufacturing, 
fabrication and service industries. This, in 
turn, will strengthen the U.S. economy by 
creating new domestic wealth and, I might 
add, new tax sources for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and state and local governments. 
The net effect should be anti-inflationary in 
nature because of the huge sums of money 
which will be spent in America instead of 
flowing overseas for the purchase of import- 
ed petroleum. We are now spending $90 bil- 
lion a year for foreign oil. That great out- 
flow of American dollars to the coffers of 
the oil-producing cartel has weakened the 
purchasing power of our money both at 
home and abroad. True, it will take several 
years to begin reversing that outflow. But 
we are starting, and each step that we take 
will help our economy to recover. 

As you meet for the next two days in a 
wide-ranging discussion and consideration 
of launching the synfuels industry, I would 
urge you to keep certain things in mind. 
What you are doing here is terribly impor- 
tant to the future and, indeed, to the surviv- 
al of America. We have an unprecedented 
opportunity in my view to demonstrate, to 
other industries, how government and busi- 
ness can work together to achieve a national 
goal. We are going to build a major industry 
in this country from the ground up. We 
have a chance to build it right the first 
time. This is not a moment for hesitation or 
equivocation. We must move ahead. We 
must make the hard decisions. We have got 
to do it. We must be prepared for the worst, 
and in doing so, we will have the best.e 


A NATIONAL EFFORT TO 
COMBAT DRUNK DRIVING— 
PART II 


HON. MICHAEL D. BARNES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980 
è Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the information of my colleagues a 
series of additional materials relating 
to the growing national effort to deal 
with the drunk driving problem. 
During a news conference on October 
1, 1980, Senator PELL, Congressman 
Matsvut1, and I discussed legislation we 
have introduced on the subject. Copies 
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of our statements at that time appear 

in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 

Monday, November 17, 1980. 

Also at the news conference were 
Joan Claybrook, Administrator of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, who has focused the 
attention of NHTSA on the drunk 
driving crisis; Candy Lightner of Cali- 
fornia, who has formed a national or- 
ganization, Mothers Against Drunk 
Drivers—M.A.D.D.; and Cindi Lamb of 
Maryland, whose baby daughter was 
paralyzed from the shoulders down by 
a repeat offender. I am including in 
the Recorp at this time the state- 
ments offered by Mrs. Lightner and 
Mrs. Lamb, a letter from NHTSA Ad- 
ministrator Claybrook in support of 
congressional action in the 97th Con- 
gress, and two recent news stories 
from the Washington Star and the Los 
Angeles Times. 

STATEMENT OF Mrs. CANDY LIGHTNER, PRESI- 
DENT OF M.A.D.D.—MoOTHERS AGAINST 
Drunk DrIVERS—OCTOBER 1, 1980 
Good afternoon. My name is Candy 

Lightner and I am the president of 

M.A.D.D.—Mothers Against Drunk Drivers. 

M.A.D.D. is a newly formed grass roots or- 

ganization started in Sacramento, California 

as the direct result of the death of my 13- 

year-old daughter, Cari Lightner last May. 

We now have affiliate groups throughout the 

state of California and a group in Maryland. 

We will be starting other groups in Oregon 

and Iowa. 

I organized M.A.D.D. after my daughter 
Cari was killed by a hit-and-run repeat- 


offender drunk driver. The man who killed 
her was released on bail from another hit- 
and-run drunk driving incident only two 


days prior to Cari’s death. And, in addition, 
he had three prior drunk driving arrests in 
the past four years. Yet, he was still driving 
on a valid California driver's license. I find 
that appalling. I was told by the District At- 
torney handling this case that it is doubtful 
Cari’s killer will go to prison: “That’s the 
way the system works,” he said. 

The California Highway Patrol considers 
my daughter’s death just another statistic, 
but I refuse to accept that. This was the 
second time she had been hit by a drunk 
driver. This time it cost her life. 

There is no way I can convey to you the 
emotional suffering inflicted on a parent 
who has lost a child by such a senseless vio- 
lent crime. Cari left behind an identical 
twin sister, and each time I see her sister I 
am reminded of this child who once shared 
our lives and love. 

M.A.D.D. wants to make sure that every 
possible step is taken to prevent the future 
killing and maiming of innocent children by 
drunk drivers. I have learned that deaths 
caused by drunk driving is a socially accept- 
ed form of homicide. That attitude must be 
changed. The victims of drunk driving must 
not be forgotten and that is why M.A.D.D. 
has vowed to fight for effective reform of 
the drunk driving problem in this country. 

I have also learned that nothing effective 
is being done on the national, state or local 
levels to keep the drunk driver off the road. 
It is time to say “enough” and attack drunk 
driving on all levels. 

I am here today to publicly call on the 
President of the United States to establish a 
Blue Ribbon commission to be comprised of 
experts whose motivation is to get the 
drunk driver off the road. This commission 
must be mandated to develop realistic solu- 
tions to protect the innocent from being 
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killed or maimed by these “killers” behind 
the wheel. 

In short, our organization feels it is the 
President's responsibility and duty to take 
every possible step to protect innocent citi- 
zens from drunk drivers. 

Therefore in an effort to accomplish this 
goal M.A.D.D. is launching now a nation- 
wide petition drive in support of the Blue 
Ribbon Commission. 

My daughter Cari is dead—nothing will 
bring her back. But there are solutions 
which can prevent my tragedy from hap- 
pening to others. 

Congressmen Barnes and Matsui have in- 
troduced legislation dealing with drunk 
drivers which we firmly support. Hopefully, 
this legislation will help to alleviate the 
drunk driving problem. The Congressmen 
have been very supportive of our efforts and 
we would like to honor them with the privi- 
lege of being the first to sign our petition 
calling for the Blue Ribbon Commission. 

We will in the future also be asking other 
congressmen to sign this petition. 

We believe it is important for the public 
to know the victims side of the story. What 
happened to my daughter Cari could 
happen to anyone. She was only a few 
blocks away from home when she was 
killed. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF CINDI LAMB, MOTHERS 

AGAINST DRUNK DRIVERS, OCTOBER 1, 1980 


On November 10, 1979, my 5 month old 
baby daughter Laura and I were on our way 
to the grocery market at 12:30 in the after- 
noon. At 12:40 we had just passed through 
the small town of Mt. Pleasant and I re- 
member glancing at Laura’s face as she lit 
up with a brilliant smile as she kicked her 
sturdy legs against the car seat she was in 
and reached out to touch my hand. 

I remember thinking to myself and won- 
dering if Laura would like to take dance les- 
sons. No, I thought with her strong legs and 
perfect body surely she would prefer gym- 
nastics or maybe even horseback riding. But 
I won't be taking Laura to any dance lessons 
and she won't be thrilled to show me her 
first cartwheel because 3 minutes later we 
were struck headon by a repeat offender 
drunk driver. Now the only thing that 
Laura can move is her arms. Laura was 
paralyzed from the neck down permanently 
as a result of this devastating crime. Laura 
feels absolutely nothing from her shoulders 
down. No kisses, no hugs. Laura doesn’t 
laugh when I tickle her motionless feet. 

Laura can’t play patty cake as her fingers 
and hands are still. Laura is a quadruplegic 
for life. I was lucky enough to escape this 
crime with 12 broken bones and 60 stitches. 
Many of you listening to this tragedy may 
feel sorry for Laura and I. You may think: 
that happens to the guy down the street or 
in the next town but it certainly won't 
happen to me. I know this because I remem- 
ber listening to horror stories about the nu- 
merous deaths and life crippling injuries 
caused by drunk drivers and thinking the 
same thing. But that’s wrong and I found 
that out 10 months ago when Laura and I 
became the “person down the street.” If you 
care about your life and the lives of your 
family and loved ones you must realize that 
now is the time to change that attitude. 
Drunk drivers cripple people. Drunk drivers 
kill people, and they do it 68 times a day in 
this country. 

I would like to ask, plead if you will, that 
anyone who does not want such a tragedy to 
happen to them to support the efforts of 
MADD (Mothers Against Drunk Drivers) in 
asking President Carter to form a blue 
ribbon commission. The forming of such a 
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commission would be to find solutions and 
possible answers in reducing the injuries 
and deaths on our nation's highways. I am 
also asking for the public’s support of Con- 
gressman Mike Barnes’ new legislation for a 
mandatory 10 day jail sentence or alterna- 
tive community service work for first of- 
fender drunk drivers. Congressman Barnes’ 
new bill is a beginning to protecting our 
lives and I can only pray that those of you 
who can hear my voice and see what hap- 
pened to my daughter and I will begin to re- 
alize the urgency or ridding killer drunks 
from our roads. It is time to stop thinking 
this won’t happen to you, because every 23 
minutes, someone, is murdered by a drunk 
driver, it could be you! 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1980. 
Hon. MICHAEL BARNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BARNES: We want to 
commend you and your colleagues for intro- 
ducing H.R. 7812, a bill to establish a com- 
prehensive alcohol-traffic safety program in 
each State aimed at discouraging driving 
while under the influence of alcohol. 


In our overall effort to improve highway 
safety we are painfully aware of the need to 
deal more effectively with the drunk driver. 
Drunk driving is indeed a national epidemic 
to which no single community is immune. 
Its toll each year is a heavy one. Last year, 
some 19,500 Americans were murdered, 
while approximately 25,000 Americans met 
equally violent deaths at the hands of 
drunk drivers. Over the past decade this 
annual rate has remained relatively consist- 
ent, which means that since 1970 nearly a 
quarter of a million lives have been lost in 
America due to drunk drivers. 

We believe that Congressional action is 
needed to reinvigorate the efforts of State 
and local governments against drunk driv- 
ing. We support H.R. 7812 because it ad- 
dresses a major stumbling block—the lack of 
consistent enforcement of the drunk driving 
laws. 

Your bill would improve coordination 
among the various agencies involved in 
processing drunk driving defendants (the 
police, the prosecutors, judges and treat- 
ment officials). Over the past ten years, we 
have learned through research and demon- 
stration efforts such as the Alcohol Safety 
Action Projects how to design programs 
that increase the number of arrests, shorten 
the processing and trial time, and raise the 
conviction rate. H.R. 7812 would be a great 
help in putting these programs into practice 
across the country. 

A large percentage of drunk driving 
charges are plea-bargained away or reduced 
to lesser, non-alcohol charges. Many judges 
are reluctant to convict a drunk driver on a 
drunk-driving charge because they consider 
the penalties for drunk driving that would 
follow a conviction (such as mandatory jail 
or heavy fines) as too harsh to impose. Your 
bill would provide judges with a creative al- 
ternative to jail or onerous fines—communi- 
ty service. Under this alternate sentencing 
provision, judges would have the discretion 
to fashion sentences appropriate for the cir- 
cumstances in each case. The availability of 
such an alternative should induce judges to 
hand down more drunk-driving convictions 
when the facts call for conviction. 

We very much appreciate your concern 
about the drunk-driving problem. We hope 
your bill will spur other Representatives 
and Senators to examine this issue and see 
the need for action. Please feel free to call 
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on us at any time if we can be of any sup- 
port in your efforts. 
Sincerely, 
JOAN CLAYBROOK. 


{From the Washington Star, Oct. 2, 1980] 
CRIPPLED BABY DRAMATIZES A DISGRACE 


In Maryland's traffic records she is just 
another statistic, but yesterday 16-month- 
old Laura Lamb, paralyzed from the neck 
down, appeared as the dramatic symbol of a 
campaign to force all 50 states to write 
tougher drunk driving laws. 

A bill sponsored by Rep. Michael D. 
Barnes, D-Md., and other members of Con- 
gress would force states to impose strict 
drunk driving penalties as a prerequisite to 
receiving highway safety funds from the 
federal government. 

Beneath the glare of television lights, 
Barnes and other public officials deplored 
the fact that 25,000 deaths are caused on 
the nation’s highways each year by people 
who drive while intoxicated. 

“The problem of drunk driving,” Barnes 
said, “is a neglected national disgrace.” 

Joan Claybrook, head of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 
said up to $200 million in highway safety 
funds goes to the states each year and that 
stricter new legislation could mean a signifi- 
cant drop in drunk driving fatalities. 

But the most poignant moment of a Capi- 
tal Hill news conference came when Cindi 
Lamb of Mount Airy pointed to her crippled 
daughter, choked back tears and declared: 
“Laura feels absolutely nothing from her 
shoulders down. No kisses, no hugs. Laura 
doesn't laugh when I tickle her motionless 
feet.” 

Lamb argued that if judges and prosecu- 
tors had done more to keep drunks off the 
road, her daughter might not have been 
crippled almost a year ago when a drunk 
driver slammed into their car. 

Also present was Sen. Claiborne Pell, D- 
R.I. who introduced a bill similar to Barnes’ 
almost two years ago, after two of his aides 
were killed by drunk drivers. “There must 
be a mandatory loss of freedom" for any 
convicted drunk driver, he said. 

In Maryland and other states, offenders 
often receive probation after a first offense 
and thus are able to continue driving. 

Barnes’ bill would require all states to 
impose a mandatory 10-day jail sentence, 
suspend drunk drivers’ licenses—on the first 
offense and keep more detailed records on 
offenders. 

In Montgomery County alone, Barnes 
said, “there are 45,000 problem drinkers, 
and alcohol-related crashes are one of the 
most pressing problems.” 

Barnes’ bill also would require all states to 
adopt the same strict legal definition of 
drunkenness—a maximum blood-alcohol 
content of .10 percent. 

Virginia and the District use that stand- 
ard now. Maryland would have to lower its 
definition from .15 percent blood-alcohol 
content if the bill passes. 

How Barnes’ bill will fare in Congress re- 
mains unknown. 

But similar moves to crack down on drunk 
drivers have faced stiff opposition in Mary- 
land’s General Assembly, particularly from 
Del. Joseph E. Owens, D-Montgomery, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Owens has argued that redefining drunk- 
enness would clog the courts but do little to 


curtail drunk driving. 

However, a state task force formed by 
Gov. Harry R. Hughes has recommended 
halting a common practice called ‘‘proba- 
tion before judgment,” under which judges 
allow persons charged with drunk driving to 
return to the roads without a stiff penalty. 
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Cindi Lamb said her daughter was para- 
lyzed in an accident caused by a repeat 
drunk driving offender. 

“Judges are too lenient,” she said. “Drunk 
drivers cripple people. Drunk drivers kill 
people, and they do it 68 times a day in this 
country.” 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 2, 1980] 


MOTHER’s CRUSADE—CRACKDOWN URGED ON 
DRUNK DRIVERS 
(By Gaylord Shaw) 

WASHINGTON.—Laura Lamb’s expressive 
blue eyes scanned the commotion and crowd 
surrounding her—seven television cameras, 
half a dozen news photographers, twice that 
many reporters, two House members, a sen- 
ator, the administrator of the National 
Highway Transportation Safety Administra- 
tion and a score of congressional aides and 
other federal officials. 

Her lips moved, but she made no sound. 
At 16 months of age, Laura Lamb will never 
be able to speak or use her hands or legs— 
she’s permanently paralyzed from the 
shoulders down, a paraplegic for life. 

The child was brought to a Capitol Hill 
hearing room Wednesday as a symbol of the 
human suffering caused by repeat-offender 
drunk drivers. Such drivers are the target of 
a fledgling national campaign being waged 
by two women who live on opposite sides of 
the continent but who—because of family 
tragedies—have joined as leaders of an orga- 
nization known as MADD—Mothers Against 
Drunk Drivers. 

Laura’s mother, Cindi Lamb of Unionville, 
Md., and Candy Lightner of Fair Oaks, 
Calif., near Sacramento—whose 13-year-old 
daughter was killed last May by a hit-and- 
run drunk driver—announced that MADD 
was sponsoring a nationwide petition cam- 
paign calling on President Carter to appoint 
a blue-ribbon commission to “develop realis- 
tic solutions * * * (and) effective reform of 
the drunk-driving problem in this country.” 

They received quick support from Reps. 
Robert T. Matsui (D-Sacramento) and Mi- 
chael D. Barnes (D-Md.) and Sen. Claiborne 
Pell (D-R.I.). The lawmakers were the first 
to sign the petition, and they said that they 
would push for laws to require minimum 10- 
day jail sentences or alternative community 
service and other stern measures for con- 
victed drunk drivers. 

The proposal for a blue-ribbon commis- 
sion received the endorsement of Joan Clay- 
brook, head of the National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration, which spent $100 
million in the last decade on alcohol safety 
programs but which, she conceded, has not 
done enough. 

25,000 FATALITIES A YEAR 

Claybrook and the members of Congress 
joined Lamb and Lightner for the news con- 
ference, which they said was intended to 
call fresh attention to the enormous toll in- 
flicted annually by drinking drivers: 25,000 
highway fatalities (half the national total), 
a million injuries and $5 billion in damages. 

With tears glistening their eyes and emo- 
tion choking their voices, the mothers told 
their stories. 

Lamb recalled the Sunday afternoon 11 
months ago when she and Laura were driv- 
ing to the grocery. Their pickup truck was 
struck head-on by a car driven by a man 
whose traffic record had 56 separate entries, 
including three arrests for driving while in- 
toxicated. 

Now, Lamb said, “Laura feels absolutely 
nothing from her shoulders down. No kisses, 
no hugs. Laura doesn’t laugh when I tickle 
her motionless feet. Laura can’t play patty- 
cake * * => 

Lightner said her daughter was walking in 
a bicycle lane on her way to church last 
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May when she was struck from behind by a 
man who left the accident scene—a man re- 
leased on bail for another hit-and-run 
drunk-driving accident two days earlier, a 
man who still had a valid California driver's 
license, although he had three drunk-driv- 
ing arrests in the last four years. 

“What happened to my daughter Cari 
could happen to anyone,” she said. “She 
was only a few blocks from home when she 
was killed.” 

Pell told of how two of his aides were 
killed by drunk drivers in separate accidents 
18 months apart. “* * * We are not power- 
less to confront drunk driving,” he said. 
“What is needed is a strong, uniform deter- 
rent” such as mandatory jail sentences, as 
well as a massive effort to change society’s 
attitudes. “We have to make sure it is not 
socially acceptable to be a drinking driver,” 
he said. 

Barnes agreed, saying that “our communi- 
ty standards have been too lenient. * * * 
The people of the United States have not 
said, ‘We will not tolerate this any longer 
* * * this is an outrage,’ ” 

Matsui said enforcement of drunk-driving 
laws is inadequate and penalties “so light as 
to be meaningless.” In Sacramento County 
last year, he said, 91 persons were killed and 
2,689 were injured in alcohol-related acci- 
dents. “There were 103 felony convictions, 
for drunk driving, yet only three offenders 
went to prison,” he said. 

Lightner, who founded MADD in Sacra- 
mento, said she has collected 5,000 signa- 
tures on petitions calling on Gov. Edmund 
G. Brown, Jr. to appoint a state commission 
to reform California drunk-driving laws, but 
“right now, Gov. Brown is doing nothing.” 
She did say, however, that Brown's aides 
and other state officials have agreed to 
meet Oct. 15 to discuss the proposal.e 


A TRIBUTE TO NORMAN 
“DUTCH” SEVELL 


HON. MATTHEW J. RINALDO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional commitment to aiding the vic- 
tims of kidney disease through dialysis 
treatment is now 8 years old and 
reaches about 50,000 patients at a cost 
to the Federal Government under the 
medicare program of about $1 billion a 
year. Many patients who would have 
died of kidney failure are now alive, 
but all are not necessarily well. The 
new dialysis population includes pa- 
tients with serious chronic illness and 
others who are delivered to dialysis 
centers three times a week. 

Without the support of thousands of 
volunteers and the private fundraising 
efforts of organizations such as 
Kidney Fund of New Jersey, many 
people would be unable to take advan- 
tage of the treatment offered at dialy- 
sis centers. Furthermore, the research 
that is needed into the genetic links to 
kidney diseases and diabetes that lead 
to kidney failure could not be carried 
on without the support of these pri- 
vate fundraising organizations. 

This year, the Kidney Fund of New 
Jersey is honoring one of its most gen- 
erous trustees, Norman “Dutch” 
Sevell. Along with his wife, Marie, 
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they have generated donations of 
thousands of dollars for the treatment 
of kidney victims. Mr. and Mrs. Sevell 
have worked especially hard in arrang- 
ing the transportation of kidney pa- 
tients to hospitals and clinics for dialy- 
sis treatment. 

Through Dutch Sevell's efforts, the 
Kidney Fund of New Jersey has been 
able to encourage public support for 
research into kidney diseases, includ- 
ing the development of portable 
kidney dialysis equipment that could 
spare the families of kidney disease 
sufferers the problems and expense of 
transporting them weekly to dialysis 
centers. 

Without the generosity and commit- 
ment of Americans like Dutch Sevell, 
kidney diseases would claim thousands 
of young people annually. The devel- 
opment of kidney transplant oper- 
ations would never have reached its 
present point. 

Through the work of the kidney 
fund and the efforts of people like 
Dutch Sevell the cost of dialysis treat- 
ment per patient has actually dropped 
from $40,000 per patient in 1972 to 
about $28,000. The number of patients 
being alive after kidney failure has in- 
creased more than eightfold since 1972 
and is expected to continue rising to 
about 70,000 patients by 1990. 

As Dutch Sevell and other members 
of the Kidney Fund of New Jersey 
point out, much still remains to be 
done. Research into the genetic char- 
acteristics that produce kidney failure 
and diseases offers the greatest hope 
for the future. The development of 
less expensive, portable dialysis equip- 
ment that can be used in the home 
without professional assistance is im- 
perative in giving kidney victims a 
sense of freedom from the machine, 
and enabling them to lead more pro- 
ductive lives. And as medical special- 
ists now warn, more older Americans 
with kidney failures are using this pro- 
gram to a degree undreamed of when 
Congress established dialysis treat- 
ment under medicare. When the Gov- 
ernment began paying for dialysis in 
1972 the patient population was be- 
tween 37 and 43, and fewer than 20 
percent were over the age of 50. Now 
the average age is more than 50. Elder- 
ly and terminally ill kidney patients 
are using the program. 

This is placing an extraordinary fi- 
nancial and human burden on our pri- 
vate organizations such as the Kidney 
Fund of New Jersey. 

In honoring Norman “Dutch” Sevell 
with its sixth annual humanitarian 
award, the Kidney Fund of New 
Jersey brings to public attention the 
fact that not only are kidney disease 
victims and their families involved in 
this program, but so are many out- 
standing citizens and business leaders 
like Dutch Sevell whose only interest 
is in helping others. That is the spirit 
of neighborliness and compassion that 
distinguishes the American character. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
the House to join with the Kidney 
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Fund of New Jersey in paying tribute 
to a fine and generous American, 
Norman “Dutch” Sevell, and his wife, 
Marie, for their compassionate efforts 
to aid the victims of kidney disease.e 


H.R. 5888 


HON. LEO C. ZEFERETTI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


e Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly supported H.R. 5888, the Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement Officers’ and 
Firefighters’ Death Benefits Act of 
1980 when it passed the House on 
Tuesday, November 18, 1980. This im- 
portant legislation provides a $50,000 
Federal death benefit to the survivor 
or survivors of a Federal law enforce- 
ment officer or firefighter who die as 
a result of injuries sustained in the 
line of duty. 

It is with confidence and conviction 
that I feel it is appropriate for our 
Government to compensate surviving 
dependents of Federal law enforce- 
ment officers or firefighters who find 
themselves in a desperate financial sit- 
uation often left to the mercy of chari- 
table organizations when their loved 
ones are struck down in the line of 
duty. Certainly, our society owes a spe- 
cial obligation to those individuals 
who daily risk their lives for our 
safety and protection. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation demon- 
strates compassion, good sense, and 
justice for the brave men and women 
who serve in our Federal law enforce- 
ment units. H.R. 5888 is a long and 
overdue gesture of recognition of sac- 
rifices made by these officers and 
their families and at least an attempt 
on our part to make life easier for the 
survivors in the future.e 


A REJECTION OF 
COMMONSENSE 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, to me 
one of the most painful of the many 
calamitous events of November 4 was 
the defeat of our colleague RICHARD- 
SON PREYER of North Carolina. A 
former member of Mr. PREYER’s staff, 
Andrew Burness, has written an elo- 
quent tribute to Mr. PREYER which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington 
Post. Following are excerpts from his 
column: 
A REJECTION OF COMMONSENSE 

In the post-mortem of the election, much 
attention had been given to the demise of 
liberal leaders. Specifically, Sens. McGov- 


ern, Bayh, Church and others were defeated 
by more conservative office-seekers. 

But in North Carolina, the ideologically 
moderate and low-profile congressman 
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named Richardson Preyer was also defeat- 
ed. His defeat may have greater ramifica- 
tions than those of his better-known liberal 
colleagues. In these times when politicians 
are boxed into ideological corners, anything 
less than a 100 percent score on the ideo- 
logical litmus test can mean political sui- 
cide. And anything short of a commitment 
to outshout the opponent with evangelical 
tongue lashings from the right or left just 
doesn’t seem very appealing anymore. A 
five-term incumbent and former federal 
judge, Preyer refused to engage in verbal 
combat with his bellicose opponent. 

Preyer exemplifies that dwindling cast of 
leaders called moderates. And he is not a 
moderate by default or a chameleon who 
has no principle and can never make up his 
mind. He, and a few others like him, are 
moderates by conviction. * * * 

The principled moderates have several de- 
fining characteristics, any but not all of 
which may be characteristics of their con- 
servative or liberal colleagues. They may be 
politically partisan, but they are as well re- 
spected by the opposing party as they are 
by their own. They are the only ones who 
consistently earn the cooperation and sup- 
port of their opposition party colleagues. 

They do not shout down their ideological 
adversaries. They may continue to disagree, 
but their views are expressed with respect 
and calm. 

They consider each issue on its merits, not 
oblivious to interest group pressure, but 
never swayed decisively by it. 

They are characterized by impeccable in- 
tegrity. 

They often take positions that satisfy no 
one completely, realizing that it takes a na- 
tional consensus to produce significant 
social change. 

They are intelligent, and they have a keen 
sense of history. * * * 

Moderates, as Preyer says, are in the busi- 
ness of governing. Liberals or conservatives 
may have the better ideas and are probably 
more creative, but they are not the best po- 
licymakers.* * * The defeat of Preyer and 
the few like him is particularly disturbing. 
It represents a rejection of common sense 
and reason, of even-handedness, of modera- 
tion, if you will—essential qualities for any 
government that seeks to unite a polarized 
and angry public.e 


KEEP THE LEGAL SERVICES COR- 
PORATION OUT OF MINIMUM 
COMPETENCY TESTING 


HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House begins consideration of the 
Legal Services Corporation (LSC) bill, 
I plan on joining with Congressman 
ASHBROOK in offering an amendment 
to prevent the LSC from involving 
itself in education policy, particularly 
minimum competency testing. 

The Legal Services Corporation has 
been attempting to overturn State re- 
quired minimum competency testing 
programs. This is an outrage. During 
the 95th Congress, the Education 
Amendments of 1978 were enacted 
into law (Public Law 95-561). Under 
sections 921 and 922 of the act, there 
Was established a program which au- 
thorized Federal funds to carry out 
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State plans for educational proficiency 
standards in the basic skills. Not only 
is the LSC trying to uproot State com- 
petency tests, it is moving directly op- 
posite to Federal policy on this matter. 
Under Public Law 95-561, the States 
are being encouraged to develop mini- 
mum competency programs, not to 
tear them down. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 95th Congress 
when I, along with Mr. Quie of Minne- 
sota, Mr. Srmon of Illinois, and Mr. 
Hype of Illinois, sponsored and the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
adopted two sections to provide a vol- 
untary program of minimum compe- 
tency testing and remedial courses; 
clearly it was with the intention of en- 
couraging an expansion in these pro- 
grams. It was envisioned that the Fed- 
eral Government would be in a part- 
nership with State and local school 
districts in reemphasizing the impor- 
tance of the basic skills such as read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics. 

The LSC has been interfering with 
the Florida functional literacy testing 
program, stating that such tests work 
to the disadvantage of minority stu- 
dents. However, the 10th annual 
Gallup poll of the public’s attitudes 
toward public schools indicated that 
“those who are most likely to have 
children who fail in their schoolwork— 
poorly educated parents—are the ones 
most in favor of requiring students to 
pass tests for promotion.” 

We must not continue to turn out 
high school graduates with diploma in 
hand who are ill-prepared to enter the 
adult world. His diploma is reduced to 
being merely an attendance certificate 
rather than a scholastic achievement 
award. I hope my colleagues will join 
in supporting this amendment at the 
appropriate time.e 


THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OPPOSE CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most significant that at the meeting of 
all of the 300 Catholic bishops in the 
United States in early November 1980, 
this body, by an overwhelming vote, 
produced a statement urging the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. In this 
carefully reasoned document, the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, the corporate 
title of the Catholic Bishops of Amer- 
ica, stated that in our contemporary 
American society, “the legitimate pur- 
poses of punishment do not justify the 
imposition of the death penalty.” The 
statement goes on with many reasons 
to justify this judgment and states 
that “We maintain that abolition of 
the death penalty would promote 
values that are important to us as citi- 
zens and as Christians.” 
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I attach herewith the entire text of 
the statement issued by the Catholic 
Bishops of America. 

A PROPOSED STATEMENT OF THE U.S. CATHO- 
Lic CONFERENCE ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
In 1974, out of a commitment to the value 

and dignity of human life, the Catholic 

bishops of the United States declared their 
opposition to capital punishment. As Arch- 
bishop Bernardin, then president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops 
pointed out in 1977, the issue of capital pun- 
ishment involves both “profound legal and 
political questions’ as well as “important 
moral and religious issues.’’[1]* And so we 
find that this issue continues to provoke 
public controversy and to raise moral ques- 
tions that trouble many. This is particulary 
true in the aftermath of widely publicized 

executions in Utah and Florida and as a 

result of public realization that there are 

now over 500 persons awaiting execution in 
various prisons in our country. 

The resumption of capital punishment 
after a long moratorium, which began in 
1967, is the result of a series of decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court. In the 
first of these decisions, Furman vs. Georgia 
(1972), the Court held that the death penal- 
ty as then administered did constitute cruel 
and unusual punishment and so was con- 
trary to the Eighth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Subsequently in 1976 the Court 
upheld death sentences imposed under state 
statutes which had been revised in ways to 
ensure that the death penalty would not be 
imposed arbitrarily. These cases and the en- 
suing revision of state and federal statutes 
gave rise to extended public debate over the 
necessity and advisability of retaining the 
death penalty. We should note that much of 
this debate was carried on in a time of in- 
tense public concern over crime and vio- 
lence. For instance, in 1976 alone, over 
18,000 people were murdered in the United 
States. Criticism of the inadequacies of the 
criminal justice system has been wide- 
spread, even while spectacular crimes have 
spread fear and alarm, particularly in urban 
areas. All these factors make it particularly 
necessary that Christians form their views 
on this difficult matter in a prayerful and 
reflective way and that they show a respect 
and concern for the rights of all. 

We should acknowledge that in the public 
debate over capital punishment we are deal- 
ing with values of the highest importance: 
respect for the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of human life, the preservation 
of order in society, and the achievement of 
justice through law. In confronting the 
problem of serious and violent crime in our 
society, we want to protect the lives and the 
sense of security both of those members of 
society who may become the victims of 
crime and of those in the police and in the 
law enforcement system who run greater 
risks. In doing this, however, we must bear 
in mind that crime is both a manifestation 
of the great mysteries of evil and human 
freedom and an aspect of the very complex 
reality that is contemporary society. We 
should not expect simple or easy solutions 
to what is a profound evil, and even less 
should we rely on capital punishment to 
provide such a solution. Rather, we must 
look to the claims of justice as these are un- 
derstood in the current debate and to the 
example and teaching of Jesus, whom we ac- 


knowledge as the justice of God. 
Allowing for the fact that Catholic teach- 


ing accepts the principle that the state has 
the right to take the life of a person guilty 
of a serious crime, and that the state may 
take appropriate measures to protect itself 


*Footnotes at end of article. 
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and its citizens from grave harm, neverthe- 
less, the question for judgment and decision 
today is whether capital punishment is jus- 
tifiable under present circumstances. Pun- 
ishment, since it involves the deliberate in- 
fliction of evil on another, is always in need 
of justification. This has normally taken the 
form of indicating some good which is to be 
obtained through punishment or an evil 
which is to be warded off. The three justifi- 
cations traditionally advanced for punish- 
ment in general are retribution, deterrence, 
and reform. Reform or rehabilitation of the 
criminal cannot serve as a justification for 
capital punishment, which necessarily de- 
prives the criminal of the opportunity to de- 
velop a new way of life that conforms to the 
norms of society and that contributes to the 
common good. It may be granted that the 
imminence of capital punishment may 
induce repentance in the criminal, but we 
should certainly not think that this threat 
is somehow necessary for God's grace to 
touch and to transform human hearts. 

The deterrence of actual or potential 
criminals from future deeds of violence by 
the threat of death is also advanced as a 
justifying objective of punishment. While it 
is certain that capital punishment prevents 
the individual from committing further 
crimes, it is far from certain that it actually 
prevents others from doing so. Empirical 
studies in this area have not given conclu- 
sive evidence that would justify the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty on a few individ- 
uals as a means of preventing others from 
committing crimes. There are strong rea- 
sons to doubt that many crimes of violence 
are undertaken in a spirit of rational calcu- 
lation which would be influenced by a 
remote threat of death. The small number 
of death sentences in relation to the 
number of murders also makes it seem 
highly unlikely that the threat will be car- 
ried out and so undercuts the effectiveness 
of the deterrent. 

The protection of society and its members 
from violence, to which the deterrent effect 
of punishment is supposed to contribute, is 
a value of central and abiding importance; 
and we urge the need for prudent firmness 
in ensuring the safety of innocent citizens. 
It is important to remember that the preser- 
vation of order in times of civil disturbance 
does not depend on the institution of capital 
punishment, the imposition of which rightly 
requires a lengthy and complex process in 
our legal system. Both in its nature as legal 
penalty and in its practical consequences, 
capital punishment is different from the 
taking of life in legitimate self-defense or in 
defense of society. 

The third justifying purpose for punish- 
ment is retribution or the restoration of the 
order of justice which has been violated by 
the action of the criminal. We grant that 
the need for retribution does indeed justify 
punishment. For the practice of punish- 
ment both presupposes a previous transgres- 
sion against the law and involves the invol- 
untary deprivation of certain goods. But we 
maintain that this need does not require nor 
does it justify taking the life of the crimi- 
nal, even in cases of murder. We must not 
remain unmindful of the example of Jesus 
who urges upon us a teaching of forbear- 
ance in the face of evil (Matthew 5:38-42) 
and forgiveness of injuries (Matthew 18:21- 
35). It is morally unsatisfactory and socially 
destructive for criminals to go unpunished, 
but the forms and limits of punishment 
must be determined by moral objectives 
which go beyond the mere inflicting of 
injury on the guilty. Thus we would regard 
it as barbarous and inhumane for a criminal 
who had tortured or maimed a victim to be 
tortured or maimed in return. Such a pun- 
ishment might satisfy certain vindictive de- 
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sires that we or the victim might feel, but 
the satisfaction of such desires is not and 
cannot be an objective of a humane and 
Christian approach to punishment. We be- 
lieve that the forms of punishment must be 
determined with a view to the protection of 
society and its members and to the reforma- 
tion of the criminal and his reintegration 
into society (which may not be possible in 
certain cases). This position accords with 
the general norm for punishment proposed 
by St. Thomas Aquinas when he wrote: “In 
this life, however, penalties are not sought 
for their own sake, because this is not the 
era of retribution; rather, they are meant to 
be corrective by being conducive either to 
the reform of the sinner or to the good of 
society, which becomes more peaceful 
through the punishment of sinners."’[2] 

We believe that in the conditions of con- 
temporary American society, the legitimate 
purposes of punishment do not justify the 
imposition of the death penalty. Further- 
more, we believe that there are serious con- 
siderations which should prompt Christians 
and all our fellow Americans to support the 
abolition of capital punishment. Some of 
these reasons have to do with evils that are 
present in the practice of capital punish- 
ment itself, while others involve important 
values that would be promoted by abolition 
of this practice. 

In the first place, we note that infliction 
of the death penalty extinguishes possibili- 
ties for reform and rehabilitation for the 
person executed as well as the opportunity 
for the criminal to make some creative com- 
pensation for the evil he has done. It also 
cuts off the possibility of a new beginning 
and of moral growth in a human life which 
has been seriously deformed. 

Second, the imposition of capital punish- 
ment involves the possibility of mistake. In 
this respect, it is not different from other 
legal processes; and it must be granted our 
legal system shows considerable care for the 
rights of defendants in capital cases. But 
the possibility of mistake cannot be elimi- 
nated from the system. Because death ter- 
minates'‘ the possibilities of conversion and 
growth and support that we can share with 
each other, we regard a mistaken infliction 
of the death penalty with a special horror, 
even while we retain our trust in God's 
loving mercy. 

Third, the legal imposition of capital pun- 
ishment in our society involves long and un- 
avoidable delays. This is in large part a con- 
sequence of the safeguards and the opportu- 
nities for appeal which the law provides for 
defendants; but it also creates a long period 
of anxiety and uncertainty both about the 
possibility of life and about the necessity of 
reorienting one's life. Delay also diminishes 
the effectiveness of capital punishment as a 
deterrent, for it makes the death penalty 
uncertain and remote. Death Row can be 
the scene of conversion and spiritual 
growth, but it also produces aimlessness, 
fear, and despair. 

Fourth, we believe that the actual carry- 
ing out of the death penalty brings with it 
great and avoidable anguish for the crimi- 
nal, for his family and loved ones, and for 
those who are called on to witness or to per- 
form the execution. Great writers such as 
Shakespeare and Dostoyevsky in the past 
and Camus and Orwell in our own time have 
given us vivid pictures of the terrors of ex- 
ecution not merely for the victim but also 
for bystanders. 

Fifth, in the present situation of dispute 
over the justifiability of the death penalty 
and at a time when executions have been 
rare, executions attract enormous publicity, 
much of it unhealthy, and stir considerable 
acrimony in public discussion. On the other 
hand, if a substantial proportion of the 
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more than five hundred persons now under 
sentence of death are executed, a great 
public outcry can safely be predicted. In nei- 
ther case is the American public likely to de- 
velop a sense that the work of justice is 
being done with fairness and rationality. 

Sixth, there is a widespread belief that 
many convicted criminals are sentenced to 
death in an unfair and discriminatory 
manner. This belief can be affirmed with 
certain qualifications. There is a certain pre- 
sumption that if specific evidence of bias or 
discrimination in sentencing can be pro- 
vided for particular cases, then higher 
courts will not uphold sentences of death in 
these cases. But we must also reckon with a 
legal system which, while it does provide 
counsel for indigent defendants, permits 
those who are well off to obtain the re- 
sources and the talent to present their case 
in as convincing a light as possible. The 
legal system and the criminal justice system 
both work in a society which bears in its 
psychological, social, and economic patterns 
the marks of racism. These marks remain 
long after the demolition of segregation as a 
legal institution. The end result of all this is 
a situation in which those condemned to die 
are nearly always poor and are dispropor- 
tionately black.[3] Thus 47% of the inmates 
on Death Row are black, whereas only 11% 
of the American population is black. Aboli- 
tion of the death penalty will not eliminate 
racism and its effects, an evil which we are 
called on to combat in many different ways. 
But it is a reasonable judgment that racist 
attitudes and the social consequences of 
racism have some influence in determining 
who is sentenced to die in our society. This 
we do not regard as acceptable. 

More positively, however, we maintain 
that abolition of the death penalty would 
promote values that are important to us as 
citizens and as Christians. First, abolition 
sends a message that we can break the cycle 
of violence, that we need not take life for 
life, that we can envisage more humane and 
more hopeful and effective responses to the 
growth of violent crime. It is a manifesta- 
tion of our freedom as moral persons striv- 
ing for a just society. It is also a challenge 
to us as a people to find ways of dealing 
with criminals that manifest intelligence 
and compassion rather than power and ven- 
geance. We should feel such confidence in 
our civic order that we use no more force 
against those who violate it than is actually 
required. 

Second, abolition of capital punishment is 
also a manifestation of our belief in the 
unique worth and dignity of each person, a 
creature made in the image and likeness of 
God. It is particularly important in the con- 
text of our times that this belief be af- 
firmed with regard to those who have failed 
or whose lives have been distorted by suffer- 
ing or hatred, even in the case of those who 
by their actions have failed to respect the 
dignity and rights of others. It is the recog- 
nition of the dignity of all human beings 
that has impelled the Church to minister to 
the needs of the outcast and the rejected 
and that should make us unwilling to treat 
the lives of even those who have taken 
human life as expendable or as a means to 
some further end. 

Third, abolition of the death penalty is 
further testimony to our conviction, a con- 
viction which we share with the Judaic and 
Islamic traditions, that God is indeed the 
Lord of life. It is a testimony which removes 
a certain ambiguity which might otherwise 
affect the witness that we wish to give to 
the sanctity of human life in all its stages. 
We do not wish to equate the situation of 
criminals convicted of capital offenses with 
the condition of the innocent unborn or of 
the defenseless aged or infirm, but we do be- 
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lieve that the defense of life is strengthened 
by eliminating exercise of a judicial authori- 
zation to take human life. 

Fourth, we believe that abolition of the 
death penalty is most consonant with the 
example of Jesus, who both taught and 
practiced the forgiveness of injustice and 
who came “to give his life as a ransom for 
many.” (Mark 10, 45) In this regard we may 
point to the reluctance which those early 
Christians who accepted capital punishment 
as a legitimate practice in civil society felt 
about the participation of Christians in 
such an institution[4] and to the unwilling- 
ness of the Church to accept into the ranks 
of its ministers those who had been involved 
in the infliction of capital punishment.[5] 
There is and has been a certain sense that 
even in those cases where serious justifica- 
tions can be offered for the necessity of 
taking life, those who are identified in a spe- 
cial way with Christ should refrain from 
taking life. We believe that this should be 
taken as an indication of the deeper desires 
of the Church as it responds to the story of 
God’s redemptive and forgiving love as 
manifest in the life of His Son. 

We do not propose the abolition of capital 
punishment as a simple solution to the 
problems of crime and violence. As we ob- 
served earlier, we do not believe that any 
simple and comprehensive solution is possi- 
ble. We affirm that there is a special need 
to offer sympathy and support for the vic- 
tims of violent crime and their families. Our 
society should not flinch from contemplat- 
ing the suffering that violent crime brings 
to so many when it destroys lives, shatters 
families, and crushes the hopes of the inno- 
cent. Recognition of this suffering should 
not lead to demands for vengeance but to a 
firm resolution that help be given to the vic- 
tims of crime and that justice be done fairly 
and swiftly. The care and the support that 
we give to the victims of crime should be 
both compassionate and practical. The 
public response to crime should include the 
relief of financial distress caused by crime 
and the provision of medical and psycho- 
logical treatment to the extent that these 
are required and helpful. It is the special re- 
sponsibility of the Church to provide a com- 
munity of faith and trust in which God's 
grace can heal the personal and spiritual 
wounds caused by crime and in which we 
can all grow by sharing one another's bur- 
dens and sorrows. 

We insist that important changes are nec- 
essary in the correctional system in order to 
make it truly conducive to the reform and 
rehabilitation of convicted criminals and 
their reintegration into society, [6] though 
we also grant that some convicts are so dan- 
gerous and so likely to resort to violence 
that there is no prospect of their returning 
to society and that special measures may 
have to be taken to ensure the safety of 
those who guard them. We acknowledge 
that there is a pressing need to deal with 
those social conditions of poverty and injus- 
tice which often provide the breeding 
grounds for serious crime. We urge particu- 
larly the importance of restricting the easy 
availability of guns and other weapons of 
violence. All of these things should form 
part of a comprehensive community re- 
sponse to the very real and pressing prob- 
lems presented by the prevalence of crime 
and violence in many parts of our society. 

We recognize that many of our fellow citi- 
zens may believe that capital punishment 
should be maintained as an integral part of 
our society’s response to the evils of crime, 
nor can we insist that this position is incom- 
patible with Catholic tradition. We acknowl- 
edge the depth and the sincerity of their 
concern, we urge them to review the consid- 
erations we have offered which show both 
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the evils associated with capital punishment 
and the harmony of the abolition of capital 
punishment with the values of the Gospel. 
We urge them to bear in mind that public 
decisions in this area affect the lives, the 
hopes and the fears of men and women who 
share both the misery and the grandeur of 
human life with us and who, like us, are 
among those sinners whom the Son of Man 
came to save. 
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STRENGTHENING THE AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMY THROUGH 
WORKER PARTICIPATION 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, much 
of the public discussion on the eco- 
nomic crisis has focused on the need 
to improve the products of American 
industry and the productivity of work- 
ers and machines. One of the surest 
ways to accomplish this is by enabling 
American working men and women to 
play a larger role in the business deci- 
sions that are made. 

We desperately need to find ways to 
improve the quality of working life 
and to create a full employment econ- 
omy. The United States is the last 
major industrial nation to innovate 
with new forms of production and new 
worker-management relations. The 
old, rigid patterns, that have permit- 
ted corporate executives to make all 
the decisions and that have left work- 
ers frequently holding the bag for the 
bad decisions that are made, are a 
major reason for the troubles that are 
plaguing American industry. 

A new book on worker participation 
and control in industry, Karl Frieden’s 
“Workplace Democracy and Productiv- 
ity,” furnishes a valuable guide to the 
changes that are needed to revitalize 
the economy in the coming years. 
Studies have repeatedly shown that in 
those work situations where workers 
themselves have a voice in decisions 
about products and the ways they are 
produced, the results have been higher 
productivity and earnings, stronger 
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worker identification with the goals of 
the firm, a better quality of working 
life, and greater job security. 

Working men and women now own a 
controlling interest in 90 major com- 
panies in the United States. In hun- 
dreds of other companies, workers par- 
ticipate at various levels in making de- 
cisions about working life. These 
trends have to be strengthened. 

The following excerpts from Frie- 
den’s book point toward a new direc- 
tion in solving the economic problems 
of the Nation: 

It is clear from experiences in the U.S. 
and elsewhere that increased participation 
of workers in ownership, decision-making 
and the responsibilities of production in 
their companies can result in significant 
productivity improvements. The productiv- 
ity gains can be particularly impressive 
when carried out within ownership and par- 
ticipatory structures that are conducive to 
cooperative labor relations rather than in- 
stitutionalized conflict. The system of hier- 
archical and unilateral decision-making 
need not be completely abandoned, but a 
new balance between hierarchy and partici- 
pation could have enormous potential in the 
effort to solve the nation's productivity 
problem. 

With the deepening crisis in the American 
economy, the subject of worker ownership 
and worker participation and their effect on 
productivity is one that Americans can no 
longer afford to ignore. 

Worker ownership has existed throughout 
the history of the U.S., although enterprises 
that are wholly owned by workers have 
always been rare. One study reported that 
389 companies in which a large proportion 
of the stock was directly owned by employ- 
ees were established in the U.S. between 
1791 and 1940. However, in recent years, in 
response to a number of political and eco- 
nomic conditions, the number of worker- 
owned companies has increased dramati- 
cally. 

There are at least 90 companies in the 
U.S. in which a majority of the stock is 
owned by the employees (both managerial 
and nonmanagerial—companies owned only 
by managerial employees are not covered in 
this report). These companies range in size 
from several employees to several thousand 
employees. They are distributed throughout 
the country and encompass a broad range of 
industries. Eighty percent were formed 
since 1971, and roughly 70 percent were cre- 
ated in response to a corporate divestiture 
or plant shutdown. 

In the most extensive survey to date on 
the performance of worker-owned compa- 
nies in the U.S., the Institute for Social Re- 
search, in a 1977 report, concluded that the 
30 worker-owned companies for which per- 
formance data was available showed a 
higher level of profit than did comparable 
sized firms in their respective industries. 
The study found that worker-owned compa- 
nies were 1.5 times as profitable as compara- 
ble conventional firms. 

The performance of these worker-owned 
companies is particularly impressive because 
many of them were formed as a result of 
corporate divestitures, and therefore often 
faced initial financial difficulties and dis- 
ruption of marketing patterns. 

South Bend Lathe is a 100 percent worker- 
owned machine tool manufacturer with 450 
employees. It was purchased from Amsted 
Industries in July, 1975. Since the change in 
ownership, the 73 year old company, which 
faced extinction after a string of five un- 
profitable years, has become a thriving and 
profitable business. Within one year of the 
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buyout, productivity increased 25 percent 
and pretax profits were nine percent of 
sales, compared with losses the year before. 
In the three years following the buyout, 
wages increased 35 percent, a number of bo- 
nuses were declared, and sales remained at 
25 percent above the 1974 level. 

William York, the company's vice presi- 
dent for finance, credits the company’s 
turnaround to the increased incentives 
available to, and the higher productivity 
achieved by, workers who directly benefit 
from improvements in the company’s per- 
formance. Richard Boulis, the company’s 
president, believes that worker ownership 
has done an excellent job, morale is excel- 
lent, and there has been a very noticeable 
increase in productivity. Perhaps the most 
substantive support for the effectiveness of 
the worker ownership plan comes from the 
workers themselves, who indicated through 
interviews in 1977 an unusually high level of 
morale, motivation and commitment to the 
success of the company. 

Several thousand American companies 
have increased the participation of workers 
within their factories and offices in recent 
years. Worker participation efforts encom- 
pass a number of related practices, the 
common basis of which is a relatively high 
level of mutual influence among organiza- 
tion members. Worker participation can in- 
clude initiatives to increase the responsibili- 
ty of workers at both the shopfloor and the 
company management level. It is generally 
considered parallel or supplementary to the 
traditional collective bargaining process and 
grievance procedures. Through various par- 
ticipatory schemes, worker participation ef- 
forts involve workers in the determination 
of plans and decisions directly affecting 
their work life, which can include personnel 
issues, production methods, the internal dis- 
tribution of tasks, technological changes, 
and corporate financing and general policy. 

Worker participation experiences in the 
U.S. have primarily included shopfloor par- 
ticipation, labor-management committees, 
and Scanlon Plans. There have been an esti- 
mated 2,000 shopfloor participation projects 
in the U.S., at least 500 Scanlon Plan experi- 
ences and thousands of labor-management 
committee experiences. For the most part, 
the American programs have been initiated 
by management—sometimes with the sup- 
port of unions—and subject to strict man- 
agement limitations. 

In Western Europe and Japan a much 
more fundamental movement toward 
worker participation has developed. There 
has been a significant shift in the priorities 
of the labor movement away from simple 
demands for higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions toward more worker partici- 
pation and worker control. Worker partici- 
pation experiences there have primarily in- 
volved workers’ councils and the placement 
of worker representatives on boards of di- 
rectors, with considerably fewer shopfloor 
participation experiences. Most European 
forms of worker participation have been leg- 
islatively mandated. 

Since World War II workers’ councils have 
developed in all European countries, with 
varying degrees of influence. These councils 
are generally much more powerful than 
their counterparts in the U.S., and focus on 
issues such as working conditions, employ- 
ment security and company performance. 
Similarly, in Japan joint consultative com- 
mittees exist in 60 percent of all unionized 
enterprises and in over 70 percent of the 
larger enterprises. 

Worker representation on boards of direc- 
tors has developed in six European nations, 
and it now being considered in several 
others. The degree of representation is typi- 
cally one-third, reaching a height of one- 
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half in all West German companies with 
over 2,000 employees. Worker representa- 
tion on boards of directors, however, is still 
generally perceived as a communications 
mechanism rather than as a device for 
worker control. 

A 1973 report from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, “Work in 
America,” analyzed work-related problems 
in the U.S. On the issue of worker participa- 
tion, the report concluded, “It is imperative, 
then, that employers be made aware of the 
fact that thorough efforts to redesign 
work—not simply ‘job enrichment’ or ‘job 
rotation’—have resulted in increases in pro- 
ductivity from five to 40 percent. In no in- 
stance of which we have evidence has a 
major effort to increase employee participa- 
tion resulted in a long-term decline in pro- 
ductivity. Based upon an analysis of job re- 
design efforts . . . it appears that the size of 
increase in productivity is, in general, a 
function of the thoroughness of the effort 
(holding the nature of the industry and its 
technology constant).”” 

The following case studies exemplify some 
of the positive experiences with worker par- 
ticipation in the United States: 

In a Monsanto Company textile manufac- 
turing plant in Pensacola, Florida in 1968, 
50 chemical operators participated in a job 
enrichment program that increased their re- 
sponsibilities, provided them with more in- 
formation about their jobs and allowed 
them to serve on labor-management prob- 
lem-solving committees. As a result, produc- 
tivity increased 50 percent, waste loss 
dropped almost to zero, and 50 percent 
fewer supervisors were required. 

In a Monsanto Company agricultural divi- 
sion plant in Muscatine, Iowa in 1967, 150 
machine operators and maintenance work- 
ers were engaged in goal-setting sessions 
and provided more autonomy in their jobs. 
Within four months productivity increased 
75 percent, a level that has been sustained 
since then, 

In a large electronics manufacturing plant 
in 1971, 70 inspectors participated in a job 
enrichment program that increased their re- 
sponsibilities for final inspections. In the 
first year of the program there was a 50 per- 
cent decrease in inspection time and a 50 
percent decrease in defective-quality lots 
found in assembly. 

In a PPG Industries fiberglass manufac- 
turing plant in Lexington, North Carolina 
in 1969, 120 twist frame operators were 
given restructured jobs with more responsi- 
bility, control and autonomy. Within two 
years productivity increased 12 percent. 

In a General Electric Company manufac- 
turing plant, shopfloor operators participat- 
ed in a job enrichment program that in- 
creased the number of tasks they performed 
and provided them with more information 
about the production process. As a result, 
output increased 85 percent, while defects 
per operator declined about 50 percent. 

In a General Foods pet food manufactur- 
ing plant in Topeka, Kansas in 1971, 70 
workers were organized into autonomous 
work groups, with each group responsible 
for one complete production process. As a 
result, productivity increased within a range 
of 10 to 40 percent, company absenteeism 
was 0.05 percent compared with an industry 
average of ten percent, and there were 80 
percent fewer rejects than the normal! in- 
dustry rate. 

In an auto assembly plant, 200 employees 
making cushions were organizd into autono- 
mous work groups and provided with con- 
trol over cost and quality goals, work orga- 
nization, and job design. The result was a 28 
percent increase in productivity. 

In a Texas Instruments manufacturing 
plant in 1967, 600 electronic instrument as- 
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semblers were organized into groups respon- 
sible for setting production goals and pro- 
vided with greater information feedback. 
The assembly line time per unit decreased 
from 132 hours to 32 hours. Absenteeism, 
turnover, leaving time, complaints and trips 
to the health center also decreased. 

In a Corning Glass electronics instrument 
manufacturing plant in Medford, Massachu- 
setts in 1966, all 58 workers participated in 
organization-wide structural changes that 
restructured jobs, created autonomous work 
groups, and placed the workers on a “merit- 
based” pay system. In the hot plate depart- 
ment, productivity increased 84 percent, 
controllable rejects decreased from 23 per- 
cent to one percent, and absenteeism de- 
clined from eight percent to one percent 
within six months. In the glass shop, pro- 
ductivity increased 20 percent over an un- 
specified period. In the instrument division, 
productivity increased 17 percent, and qual- 
ity improved 50 percent. 

In a Harwood Manufacturing Co. garment 
manufacturing plant in 1962, 1,000 workers 
were involved in system-wide changes, in- 
cluding job restructuring, training, and in- 
creased participation in management. 
Within two years productivity, as measured 
by percent deviation from standard, im- 
proved over 25 percent in the plant, as com- 
pared with ten percent in a similar un- 
changed plant. 

In a Texas Instruments manufacturing 
plant in Dallas, Texas in 1967, 120 cleaning 
and janitorial workers participated in a 
comprehensive work restructuring that or- 
ganized the workers into autonomous work 
groups, with greatly increased contro] over 
their jobs, and provided higher wages. As a 
result, personnel requirements dropped 
from 120 to 71. Building cleanliness ratings 
increased from 65 percent to 85 percent, and 
quarterly turnover dropped from 100 per- 
cent to 9.8 percent. 

There have also been a number of positive 
individual experiences in the public sector 
with worker participation projects.e 
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è Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportuni- 
ty to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. 
Yonezo Nakatani on two recent mile- 
stones in their lives. The first one oc- 
curred earlier this month when the 
Nakatanis officially became U.S. citi- 
zens. The Nakatanis have eight chil- 
dren who are all U.S. citizens by birth, 
and have been good citizens of Con- 
cord, Calif., since 1920. I congratulate 
Yonezo and Tsueko on this formal rec- 
ognition of their contribution to our 
fine Nation. 

The second recent milestone in their 
lives will occur on November 29, 1980, 
when the Nakatanis celebrate their 
60th wedding anniversary. Their mar- 
riage has survived many rough times 
during the past 60 years, including the 
shameful period of internment during 
World War II, and they should be 
honored for the personal strength 
they have shown over these many 
years. I join all of their friends and 
family members in wishing the Naka- 
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tanis health and happiness in the 


coming years and, again, my congratu- 
lations on their full citizenship and 
60th wedding anniversary.@ 


A SOVIET DEFECTOR'’S 
WARNING 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my subcommittee assignments in 
the House is on the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations which, 
among other things, deals with U.S. 
participation in the United Nations. 
Soviet subversion of the high purposes 
of the United Nations by intelligence 
penetration and a vicious disinforma- 
tion program is a preoccupation of 
those of us who support U.S. participa- 
tion in U.N. affairs. 

Arkady Shevchenko, the highest 
ranking Soviet official to defect to the 
West, held the post of Undersecretary 
General of the United Nations when he 
resigned to remain in the United States. 
As a high level Soviet, albeit not a KGB 
officer himself, he provided valuable 
insights into Soviet goals and methods. 
The following article appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on November 8, 1980. I 
am having it reprinted here because, as 
Mr. Shevchenko points out to his inter- 
viewers, “the American people do not 
fully understand.” 

A SOVIET Derector’s WARNING 
(By Raymond J. Waldmann, Florence Bank, 
and David Martin) 

WaASHINGTON.—Arkady Nikolayevich Shev- 
chenko is the highest ranking Soviet official 
ever to defect to the West. In April, 1978, he 
resigned his position as undersecretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations, repudiated his 
Soviet citizenship, and took up residence in 
the United States. Since then, he has been 
engaged in extensive writing and research. 

Shevchenko held his UN post from 1973 
to 1978. He was in charge of political and 
Security Council affairs, and held adminis- 
trative responsibility for disarmament and 
many other political matters. He represent- 
ed the secretary general at a number of 
major international conferences and meet- 
ings. 

At the outset of the interview, Shev- 
chenko emphasized that he “never (has) 
been a KGB officer or worked with the 
KGB.” His information about Soviet intelli- 
gence activities, he said, resulted “because 
of my position” in which he “had ample op- 
portunity to observe its operations. I knew 
most of the people who were working in the 
KGB when I worked in the Soviet mission 
to the UN, or as UN undersecretary 
general ... I was adviser to Gromyko, I 
worked with Brezhnev, I was at the center 
of the media and I knew a lot of the KGB 
people because of my observations.” 

Question. What is your estimate of the 
percentage of personnel in the Soviet mis- 
sion who are (a) directly involved, and (b) 
indirectly involved because they are used, 
perhaps sometimes, without their knowl- 
edge? 

Answer. At least about 50 per cent, from 


50 to 60 per cent of the people, one way or 
another, are working for Soviet intelligence. 
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And, of course, there is also a counterintelli- 
gence, because they even follow all the Sovi- 
ets who work abroad. 

Question. Is surveillance of Soviet person- 
nel in the UN mission a function of the 
KGB, or is it a counterintelligence function? 

Answer. Counterintelligence is a KGB op- 
eration. Unlike the United States, where 
you have the different agencies for differ- 
ent things—like the CIA, FBI, or the Secret 
Service—the KGB is responsible for all 
these things. They just have different direc- 
torates. The second directortate is mainly 
for counterintelligence. They even follow 
their own fellow comrades from the first di- 
rectorate who are dealing with other things. 
They're also following the GRU (military 
intelligence). They even follow the Soviet 
ambassador to the UN. 

Question. What would you say would be 
the primary purpose of an intelligence offi- 
cer stationed in the United States? 

Answer. They have several objectives. 
Among them, the gathering of information 
is priority. It’s on top of everything. Mili- 
tary, political, economic information, and 
assessment of the political situation in the 
U.S. Every year, a lot of people come from 
many countries for the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—prime ministers, foreign 
ministers, and a lot of important people. 
The United Nations is a unique place where 
they can contact or recruit some of the 
people from other nations to get informa- 
tion where they cannot have a big operation 
themselves, because of the small-size of 
their embassies in those countries, or not 
having diplomatic relations. 

Question. Is there also a disinformation 
function? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Disinformation is impor- 
tant. There is a specialized department of 
the KGB involved in disinformation. Disin- 
formation activities have been done through 


different Soviet bodies or agencies. The In- 


ternational Department of the Central 
Committee of the Party does it through the 
communist parties affiliated with them. 

Question. They use the local Communist 
Party apparatus of each country for disin- 
formation purposes? This involves both the 
Communist Party and its front organiza- 
tions, like the World Peace Council? 

Answer. Exactly. The World Peace Coun- 
cil is absolutely a pro-Soviet organization, 
which has been doing what the Soviets 
want. The Novosti Press Agency is doing a 
lot of disinformation activities and is not 
formally a part of the KGB. 

Question. But would you say the KGB is 
reality, even though it may not be formally 
a part, exercises control over these activi- 
ties? 

Answer. It is not the KGB which decides 
everything in the Soviet Union. This is mis- 
understood in the West. The real power be- 
longs to the Central Committee and the Po- 
litburo Novosti cooperates closely with the 
KGB because the KGB has a disinforma- 
tion operation which is more shrewd and 
much more dangerous than Novosti. 

The Soviet disinformation apparatus pre- 
pares material which even contains some 
critical things about the Soviet Union, to 
make their propaganda more credible to the 
West. 

Question. Who prepares this? The KGB? 

Answer. Sometimes it’s been prepared by 
Novosti in cooperation with the Foreign 
Ministry or the KGB. I myself, personally, 
participated once in a while in this exercise. 

In the early 1960s, the Soviets wanted to 
publish a book on disarmament. They 
wanted to promote the idea that the Soviet 
Union is the champion of disarmament, and 
at the same time show how militaristic and 
against everything the United States was. 
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The KGB asked me and Ambassador Lev 
Mendelevich to write the disinformation 
book which we did. Later, it was published 
in the West under someone else’s name. No- 
vosti just had been established and they 
found someone in the West with a proper 
reputation, for which he was paid. I think 
they published it in several countries. I've 
never seen it, because they changed the 
titles and all kinds of things. 


Question. Did this person know he was 
working from a text that had been provided 
by the Soviet Union? 

Answer. Certainly. How could it be other- 
wise, if someone had given him the manu- 
script? Of course, maybe he made sugges- 
tions, “let's do that better in that way,” or 
something like that. 


Question. What is the Soviet reaction to 
the restrictions that have been placed on 
the U.S. intelligence agencies since 1974? 

Answer. They're most happy about that. 
The more U.S. intelligence is restricted, the 
more opportunity or possibilities the KGB 
or GRU have to do whatever they want be- 
cause the only power in this country, or in 
any other country, to face the KGB are the 
intelligence agencies. In the United States, 
this is either the CIA or FBI. And the more 
they are restricted in their activities, the 
less they can do against the Soviets. So 
Soviet intelligence was very happy to see 
that the image of the CIA went down be- 
cause of a campaign against the CIA in the 
United States. 


Question. Is that campaign receiving any 
encouragement from the KGB? 

Answer. No doubt about that. It’s part of 
their disinformation. They certainly use all 
of the publications, books, or articles which 
are here in this country against the CIA, 
and I myself was instructed to participate in 
these activities. But the people used may be 
sincere and good Americans, not necessarily 
members of the Communist Party, or some- 
thing like that. The KGB always finds 
ways. They're rather efficient. 


Question. What defenses does the United 
States have against this kind of concrete 
campaign? 

Answer. The CIA and the other affilated 
intelligence bodies in this country should be 
strong. It would require, in my view, more 
people, and I don’t consider that the Ameri- 
can people should view that as a waste of 
the taxpayer's money. More money, more 
manpower should be put into the CIA and 
all the agencies working with it. The FBI 
should be strengthened in the counterintel- 
ligence activities against the Soviets. There 
is no other way. 

If you face all the activities of the Soviets, 
which are huge, and done not only by the 
KGB but by the front organizations, by the 
Communist Party, by some other groups, 
beginning from the World Peace Council 
and other organizations, this country really 
needs a very strong hand to resist Soviet 
subversive operations. 

The only way to stop that is a very strong 
military might and intelligence community 
here. This matter should be considered a 
national priority. 

The American public should be much 
better informed about the Soviet threat; 
what the Soviets are doing, how they're 
doing it and what their final-goals are. The 
more the American people or the people in 
the West are informed about the Soviets, 
the more difficult for the Soviets to achieve 
their purpose. I would say that quite a large 
proportion of the American population does 
not really understand the Soviet threat. 

The American people do not fully under- 
stand.e 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON 
H.R. 7554 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, sever- 
al months ago as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Protection 
and Finance, I asked the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to sit down 
and discuss with representatives of the 
venture capital industry several bills 
that had been introduced to lessen the 
burdens imposed by the Investment 
Company Act on business develop- 
ment companies. These discussions re- 
sulted in the bill adopted by the House 
on October 1, 1980, as H.R. 7554. 

Several Members have had questions 
concerning the nature of the compa- 
nies which may qualify as business de- 
velopment companies. The act pro- 
vides, inter alia, that a business devel- 
opment company is a company, “‘oper- 
ated for the purpose of making invest- 
ments in securities described in sec- 
tions 55(a) (1) through (3) * * +*+.” Sec- 
tions 55(a) (1) through (3) describe se- 
curities purchased in a typical venture 
capital context. For instance, these 
sections include private placements of 
securities issued by eligible portfolio 
companies or by companies in or near 
bankruptcy. 

During discussions on the language 
of the definition of a business develop- 
ment company the SEC had suggested 
that such a company be operated 
“solely” for the purpose of making the 
specified investments, while the indus- 
try had suggested a “primary” purpose 
test. As a compromise it was agreed to 
use no qualifying language, and this 
compromise was followed by the com- 
mittee in reporting out H.R. 7554. 
Thus, while a business development 
company’s operations must, in general, 
support its purpose of providing ven- 
ture capital to eligible portfolio com- 
panies, there is no requirement that 
each investment be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether it supports that pur- 
pose. For instance, it was contemplat- 
ed that window investments could fur- 
nish a relatively steady flow of income 
to cover operating expenses, since ven- 
ture capital investments are unlikely, 
at least initially, to reduce such a 
steady return. In addition, a business 
development company might invest in 
blue chip securities or other invest- 
ments through the window to arrange 
its portfolio to reduce overall risk. 
Such investments were contemplated 
when the legislation was drafted by 
the committee. To put it another way, 
as is stated in the committee report on 
page 40: 

The purpose test in section 2(a48) of the 
Act is not intended to limit this flexibility. 
However, it is essential that the overall pur- 
pose of the business development company 
comply with the purpose test and that the 
flexibility afforded by the “window” and 
other provisions not be used to derogate 
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from the statutory purpose. Such a result 
might occur, for example, if the “window” is 
used in a manner that is unrelated to the 
objectives of the business development com- 
pany. 

One of the primary characteristics 
setting apart business development 
companies from typical investment 
companies is the requirement that 
they make available significant man- 
agerial assistance to certain companies 
in which they invest. New section 
2(a)(47) of the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 defines the term “making 
available significant managerial assist- 
ance” in a manner that is consistent 
with the practice of the venture capi- 
tal industry. It provides that a busi- 
ness development company may meet 
the requirement of making available 
significant managerial assistance 
either through its own efforts or 
where the business development com- 
pany invests in a portfolio company in 
conjunction with one or more other 
persons acting together, through the 
efforts of one of the persons in the 
group. 

In such an instance there is no need 
for the various investors in the portfo- 
lio company to enter into any formal 
agreement concerning their invest- 
ment or the provision of managerial 
assistance. Likewise, there is no re- 
quirement that the investors in the 
group continue to act together subse- 
quent to their purchase of securities of 
the portfolio company. No implication 
of a requirement of filing under 13(d) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
is, per se, created by the fact that a 
business development company makes 
available significant managerial assist- 
ance to a portfolio company through 
the efforts of another person who has 
purchased securities of such company 
in conjunction with the business devel- 
opment company; these are independ- 
ent determinations.e 


RURAL ECONOMY COMES OF 
AGE 


HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
America’s great move to the cities just 
before and just after World War II 
gave way to a migration to the suburbs 
in the 1960’s and 1970's. There are in- 
creasing signs that many Americans 
are tiring of the urban phenomenon 
and, as such, are looking toward rural 
areas to work and raise a family. 
Throughout east Texas, a portion of 
which I am pleased to represent in the 
House, increased farming and industri- 
al opportunities are attracting ener- 
getic people from all over the United 
States. The combination of farming 
and ranching with the location of new 
industry has made east Texas a strong 
economic growth area for the future. 
Just recently an article appeared in 
the Dallas Morning News which de- 
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scribed how one east Texas city, Sul- 
phur Springs, is facilitating this bal- 
anced approach to economic growth. 
The success of Sulphur Springs in at- 
tracting industry as well as bringing 
people back to the land is due to citi- 
zen pride, positive investment by a 
public-spirited business community, 
and a strong work ethic. 

When areas throughout the Nation 
are crying over high unemployment 
and a downturn in the economy, it 
might help for their civic leaders to 
study the Sulphur Springs example 
and attempt to emulate it. The new 
administration is talking about put- 
ting people back to work, and this 
worthy goal can be accomplished by 
following the lead of Sulphur Springs, 
Tex. 

I commend the news article to the 
attention of my colleagues and the 
Nation as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Oct. 26, 

1980] 
RURAL Economy COMES or AGE 
(By Joe Simnacher) 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, Tex.—Hidden behind 
the pastoral setting of this Hopkins County 
town is a balanced economy that the local 
citizens say is the “bright spot” of northeast 
Texas. 

And if the word of the townsfolk isn’t suf- 
ficient, a glance at the major industries that 
have moved to Sulphur Springs to manufac- 
ture everything from pants to cranberry 
juice to hair-thin, high-altitude research 
balloons reinforces the boosterism. 

While a thriving rural town might sur- 
prise those accustomed only to urban opu- 
lence, Tom Plaut, a researcher for the 
Texas Bureau of Business Research at the 
University of Texas at Austin, said “there 
has been a revival of non-metropolitan 
growth occurring in certain parts of Texas, 
especially East Texas. 

“The whole area of East Texas from Tex- 
arkana around Longview and Marshall and 
Tyler * * * the non-metropolitan parts of 
that area have been growing very quickly,” 
he said. 

Sulphur Springs is representative of this 
new rural economic emergence. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, a lot of non-metro- 
politan areas of Texas were experiencing 
relatively slow growth and outward migra- 
tion, Plaut said, “that has turned around 
pretty much throughout Texas. 

“South and West Texas are still not grow- 
ing as fast as other parts of Texas, but are 
doing better than they were in the past,” 
Plaut added. 

He sees the roots of the town's most 
recent growth dating back to the mid-1960s 
and the construction of I-30 through the 
area. Palmer, like many in the area, is a 5th- 
generation resident of Sulphur Springs. 

And like many others, Palmer left Sul- 
phur Springs after he was graduated from 
college, returning in 1979 after an 8-year ab- 
sence in Lubbock to help form First Nation- 
al Bank, the town’s fourth bank. 

First National opened Jan. 28, 1980 with 
$2 million of local capital. The new bank 
has since added $7 million in deposits, “all 
local money,” Palmer said. 

The new bank has been adding about 12 
new accounts a day. Four of the 12 are ac- 
counts new to Hopkins County, Palmer said. 

While Palmer is Sulphur Spring's young- 
est bank president, Gerald Prim, the town's 
senior bank executive at 75, has watched 
and helped Hopkins County develop from 
the rural poverty of the Great Depression. 
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In the early ‘30s, Prim’s father was the 
bank cashier at Sulphur Springs State 
Bank, top position at the time. The town’s 
bankers urged Hopkins County cotton farm- 
ers to switch to dairy cattle. 

During the Great Depression, a family of 
three might borrow a maximum $10 to $12a 
month to operate their “old worn-out land,” 
Prim said. The cotton farmers could not 
earn enough off their farms to make it 
worth anyone’s while, raising as little as one 
bale of cotton to 10 acres of land. 

With the bankers urging, the farmers 
gradually bought dairy cattle and started 
picking up $20 or so monthly income from 
their herds. 

Word of the growing Hopkins County 
dairy business traveled to Dallas, where the 
dairies were willing to sign up the emerging 
East Texas dairymen. 

From these modest beginnings, the coun- 
ty’s dairy business flourished. Today Hop- 
kins County is the largest dairy county in 
the Southwest. It boasts about 500 Grade A 
(or Class I) dairies with about 48,000 dairy 
cows. 

“There's more grass here now than since 
the Indians left,” Prim said. 

(Hopkins County had total agriculture 
revenues of $168 million in 1979, First Na- 
tional’s Palmer said.) 

Prim said that during the hardest times 
for the dairy farmers in "74 and "75, his bank 
kept lending money at 8% percent interest 
while the nation’s prime went to 12 percent. 
Today he is making loans at 12 percent 
while the prime is at 14 percent elsewhere. 

But Hopkins County has been good to Sul- 
phur Springs State Bank. When the present 
building was built in 1961, the Dallas archi- 
tect said the new facility would handle the 
bank’s business up to $28 million. 

“It'll never happen,” Prim told the archi- 
tect. 

Today Sulphur Springs State Bank, with 
deposits of $57 million, is doubling the size 
of its building to handle its increased busi- 
ness. His bank has $28 million in demand 
deposits and $28 million in time deposits. 

Prim, like other community leaders, is 
proud of Sulphur Springs and its varied eco- 
nomic, base, but he is quick to add “we've 
never given anything to anyone to move 
here, except cooperation.” 

Sulphur Springs’ cooperation has attract- 
ed an impressive list of business additions to 
its agricultural base. 

Janice Mitchell, personnel representative 
for H. D. Lee Co. in Sulphur Springs, said 
the pants-maker employs 575 persons, 80 of 
which were added in the past year. 

Mrs. Mitchell said she recently has taken 
applications from people as far away as New 
York, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Alaska. 

Perhaps the most unusual business in 
town is Winzen Research Inc, which has 
been using polyethylene pellets to produce 
high-altitude research balloons for 15 years. 
The 100,000-square-foot plant employs 
about 80 workers making the custom bal- 
loons. 

A typical balloon is constructed in the 
plant's 800-foot-long final assembly area 
under the supervision of Loren Seeley, Win- 
zen's director of research. 

One of the city’s newest businesses is 
Ocean Spray Cranberries. It located its Sul- 
phur Springs plant in the town about a year 
ago. Ocean Spray’s 120 employees produce 
the company’s line of bottled juices for dis- 
tribution in the Southwest. The company 
picked Sulphur Springs “because it’s a 
handy place to be,” plant manager Sam Ma- 
laney said. 

Southland Corp. of Dallas has its special- 
ty foods division next door to Ocean Spray. 
Southland has 78 employees making half- 
and-half, coffee creamers, yogurt, dips, 
juices and other specialty dairy products. 
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And the citizens of Sulphur Springs are 
working in two energy-related areas. Rock- 
well International has more than 500 people 
making oil field and nuclear power valves 
while Texas Utilities employs 180 people 
mining lignite. 

Joe Woosley, executive editor of the Sul- 
phur Springs News-Telegram, said the util- 
ity company sends 80 100-ton railroad cars 
of lignite to its electric plant at Monticello. 

Woosley, a 46-year veteran of Sulphur 
Springs journalism, said the town also re- 
cently extended the runway of its municipal 
airport to handle corporate jets. 

While Sulphur Springs “has noticed the 
recession but not felt it” as one Chamber of 
Commerce representative said, the county's 
dairymen are cautious. 

Murrel Rushin, a dairyman in Hopkins 
County for 31 years, is typical of the dairy 
farmers in the area, said Ronald Woolley of 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. 

“The last two or three years have been as 
good as I've seen,” Rushin said of the dairy 
business. 

The people in town point out that federal 
milk price support, currently about $13.50 a 
hundred weight, put the dairy farmer in one 
of the better positions in agriculture. 

However, Rushin said, this summer's 
drought cut his hay crop short, forcing 
dairymen to buy hay from outside the 
county and state—hay that is expensive be- 
cause of the drought. The extreme heat also 
cut milk production. 

Grain farmers are rejoicing the new U.S.- 
China grain-exporting deal. But the grain 
transaction is not popular with these dairy- 
men because it raises their feed prices, cut- 
ting into their profit margins. 

Rushin realizes grain farmers also must 
make a living, but at the same time realizes 
a limit exists to what others will pay for 
milk. 

Murrel’s son Mike Rushin recently was 
graduated from high school and is working 
with his father to build a dairy herd of his 
own and perhaps take over the dairy. 

Young Mike Rushin, like many counter- 
parts in nearby Sulphur Springs, is looking 
to his future, a future in emerging rural 
Texas.e 


WHO OWNS THE OIL 
COMPANIES? 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
multinational oil companies are the 
most profitable corporations in the 
world today. Their rate of profit is 
twice as great as the average rate in all 
other industries. The 1980 profits of 
the top 20 oil companies in the United 
States could top $50 billion. While 
other major industries and companies, 
such as Detroit’s automobile industry, 
are showing record losses, or are sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into debt, 
America’s oil giants possess the bulk 
of the profits and the investment capi- 
tal that will be available for new pri- 
vate investment in the coming years. 
Who owns the oil companies? Who 
determines what will become of their 
vast resources? These questions are 
critical to the American people, who 
depend on these companies not only 
for their energy needs and their jobs, 
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but also for the future direction of the 
American economy. Robert Sherrill, a 
distinguished journalist, reports on oil 
company ownership in a recent book 
review, that appeared in the Nation, 
October 25, 1980. His review is of the 
most thorough and authoritative 
report on oil company ownership and 
control, published in the CDE Stock 
Ownership Directory: Energy. Oil 
company ownership, Sherrill finds, is 
vested in an interlocking set of banks 
and insurance companies that alone 
own controlling interests and possess 
decisive representation on the boards 
of directors. 

The Sherrill article is an indispens- 
able guide for understanding high fi- 
nance, and how a handful of corpora- 
tions, along with financial insititu- 
tions, have amassed an alarming 
amount of wealth and power in the so- 
ciety. The article follows: 

WHERE Is THE CRY OF PROTEST? 
(By Robert Sherrill) 

A few years ago when the wild hares of 
Congress were talking about the need to 
break up the major oil companies to encour- 
age competition, the American Petroleum 
Institute began circulating pamphlets and 
brochures arguing that the industry is al- 
ready very competitive and the power of the 
industry is not concentrated among a few 
masters of capital. In one of these booklets, 
the A.P.I. stated that the records of the six 
largest U.S. oil companies would show that 
“some 2.3 million Americans own shares in 
these six companies directly; and about 
11.75 million other Americans are indirect 
owners [through ownership of mutual 
funds, insurance policies, pension plans, 
etc.) of these six companies. Together, these 
14 million Americans own nine-tenths of all 
the shares of the six companies studied.” 

Don't read that too fast. Linger a moment 
on the phrase “indirect owners" and savor 
the A.P.I.’s meaning. If you have an insur- 
ance policy with, say, Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, the A.P.I. considers you to 
be an owner, albeit an indirect one, of at 
least ten major oil companies and a person 
of vast persuasion in the oil industry. After 
all, Prudential is the second largest stock- 
holder in Marathon Oil, the third largest 
stockholder in Union Oil of California, the 
fourth largest in Shell and in Gulf, the fifth 
largest in Standard of Indiana, the seventh 
largest in Mobil and Atlantic Richfield, and 
fifteenth largest in Exxon, the thirty-third 
largest in Texaco and the thirty-fifth larg- 
est in Standard of California—which does 
not by any means exhaust the list of Pru- 
dential’s energy stockholdings. 

Holders of Prudential policies may have 
some difficulty transforming their part of 
the Rock into the rich glow of a J. Paul 
Getty, and indeed they may think that the 
A.P.I.'’s theory is a bit absurd, but the 
theory is nevertheless a variation of one of 
Wall Street's most imperishable myths: that 
corporate America is owned and controlled 
directly, and especially indirectly, by mil- 
lions of little investors. 

The myth flourishes despite studies that 
appear every few years that prove exactly 
the contrary. The latest to appear, and one 
of the most useful, is the CDE Stock Owner- 
ship Directory: Energy (from which the 
above data on Prudential was taken), pub- 
lished this year by Corporate Data Ex- 
change Inc. of 198 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10038. It is a marvelously rich 
lode of information about the 142 largest 
U.S. energy companies—data about who 
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owns them, what their relationships are 
with other corporate giants—and it proves 
irrefutably that although about 5.2 million 
investors are involved at some level, “a 
group of fifty institutional investors control 
at least 15 percent of the stock of the top 
thirty-eight energy conglomerates.” 

But to talk of fifty institutional investors 
is to avoid the chilling aura of concentration 
that permeates the C.D.E. directory. In fact, 
a handful of financial institutions—banks 
and insurance companies, mostly—run 
things. One need look at only half a dozen 
banks to see what's going on. 

Citicorp is among the top five stockhold- 
ers of Atlantic Richfield, Conoco, Phillips, 
Standard of Indiana, Standard of Ohio and 
Getty Oil. (Dropping into the second tier of 
five, it is No. 6 at Exxon, No. 8 at Texaco, 
No. 8 at Marathon, No. 8 at Union Oil.) 

Chase Manhattan is among the top five at 
Exxon, Standard of California, Conoco, 
Standard of Indiana, Sun Oil and Mobil. (It 
is No. 10 at Atlantic Richfield.) 

Bankers Trust of New York is among the 
top five stockholders at Conoco, Mobil, 
Getty and Sun. (It is also No. 8 at Exxon, 
No. 10 at Standard of Indiana, No. 9 at 
Amerada Hess.) 

Manufacturers Hanover is among the top 
five at Texaco, Atlantic Richfield, Phillips, 
Exxon and Standard of California. (It is No. 
9 at Standard of Indiana, No. 7 at Amerada 
Hess, No. 6 at Getty, No. 10 at Superior, No. 
9 at Union.) 

J. P. Morgan, parent of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, is among the top five at Mobil, Mara- 
thon Oil, Superior Oil (the largest inde- 
pendent oil company) and Exxon. (It is No. 
10 at Cities Service.) 

Chemical Bank of New York, aside from 
being the top stockholder at Ashland Oil, is 
No. 6 at Atlantic Richfield and Cities Serv- 
ice, No. 9 at Standard of California, No. 7 at 
Superior and No. 10 at Exxon. 

The C.D.E. found that in the ten largest 
oil companies, the top five stockholders to- 
gether own from 8.56 percent (Texaco) to 
80.68 (Shell), with the average being 23.6 
percent, 

(Bear in mind that the House Banking 
Subcommittee on Domestic Finance “pre- 
sumes” that control of 10 percent of a cor- 
poration’s stock equates with control of the 
corporation, that as low as 5 percent quali- 
fies for control and that even 1 or 2 percent 
ownership offers “tremendous influence.”’) 

When information like the C.D.E.'s sur- 
faces, it makes one want to go lay a black 
wreath on the graves of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890 and the Clayton Act of 
1914 which, though still on the Federal 
books, are effectively dead. Nobody uses 
them, though they were meant to protect us 
from such evils as monopolies, unfair merg- 
ers, price-fixing, divvying up of markets, in- 
terlocking directorates, insider deals—all 
the devices that industrial gangs use to 
lessen competition or to exploit lack of com- 
petition, at the consumer's expense. 

Nowhere have the public’s suspicions of 
such conduct centered longer or more acute- 
ly than on the oil industry, but of course 
the public’s suspicions have rarely stirred 
the Justice Department or the Federal 
Trade Commission to serious antitrust pros- 
ecution of the oil crowd. Congress has been 
equally lethargic, and so has the press. 

When the C.D.E. report was issued, Wil- 
liam Winpisinger, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, asked, 
“Where is the cry of protest?” Where, 
indeed? Even the best of the daily press 
gave the report only a few inches, and 
promptly forgot it. Television gave it no cov- 
erage at all. 

But this is quite understandable, for the 
establishment press would simply prefer not 
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to consider evidence that the economic basis 
for the establishment’s existence involves a 
capitalist conspiracy. Winpisinger was not 
being excessive when he said, “the C.D.E. 
study makes it clear that what we have in 
America is a vast in-house energy and finan- 
cial conspiracy that makes the Mob look 
like a bunch of amateurs.” 

Conspiracy is a very unfashionable word, 
but with the C.D.E. directory at hand it is 
easy to use the word without apology. The 
interlocking nature of U.S. capitalism at the 
top as shown in its pages can hardly be acci- 
dental or innocent. 

The intense concentration is seen not only 
in the stock ownership but also in the shar- 
ing of lawyers. The C.D.E.'s “Index to Legal 
Counsels/Washington Reps” discloses, for 
example, that Howrey & Simon represents 
no less than six majors: Exxon, Gulf, Mobil, 
Shell, Tenneco and Texaco; that Covington 
& Burling represents Atlantic Richfield, 
Standard Oil of Ohio and Superior Oil; that 
Mobil and Cities Service share the confiden- 
tial legal talents of McClure & Trotter; that 
Amerada Hess and Marathon Oil share Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy, et cetera. 

It's rather hard to give the oil companies 
an objective hearing for their claim of com- 
petitiveness and independence when we dis- 
cover that their most confidential trade in- 
formation is cared for by shared lawyers. 
And (moving into natural gas) it does seem 
a bit odd that both El Paso, the nation’s 
second largest natural gas pipeline, and 
Panhandle Eastern, the fourth largest pipe- 
line, would hire the firm of Sullivan & 
Cromwell to handle their legal work. 

Try as one will to avoid such ugly 
thoughts, one has to think that there just 
might be a few tiny breaches of the anti- 
trust laws, some mischievous collusion, some 
conflicts of interest in all the teamwork the 
C.D.E. has recorded. 


These are not new suspicions. They have, 
of course, crossed the minds of many ob- 


servers under numerous other circum- 
stances—circumstances that probably still 
prevail. 

Some of the most elaborately supported 
suspicions were voiced in January 1978, by 
the late Senator Lee Metcalf's subcommit- 
tee investigators. Their study showed that 
“three of the largest energy companies had 
indirect interlocks with most of their major 
competitors. . . The nation’s largest energy 
company, Exxon, indirectly interlocked with 
its leading competitors as follows: Atlantic 
Richfield (four times); Mobil (six times); 
Shell (once); Standard of California (six 
times); Standard of Indiana (twice); and 
Texaco (twice).” 

Similarly generous interlockings were 
listed for Mobil, Texaco and Atlantic Rich- 
field. And, again, the trail led back to the 
banks. “There directorate linkages among 
these giant energy firms,” the staff study 
noted, “appear all the more serious when 
viewed in the context of where their direc- 
tors met.” 

“For example, Exxon had two directors— 
one its chairman—sitting on the board of 
Citicorp, alongside directors of Mobil and 
Standard of California. Other energy relat- 
ed companies on the Citicorp board were 
Halliburton [Brown & Root, one of the 
world's largest energy construction firms, is 
a subsidiary], Texas Eastern Transmission, 
General Electric, Stone and Webster, and 
Westinghouse. Major energy users on that 
board were General Motors, Ford, Mon- 
santo, Du Pont, Union Pacific, Southern Pa- 
cific and U.S. Steel... . 

“Exxon directors met directors of Mobil, 
Atlantic Richfield and Standard of Indiana 
on the board of Chemical New York. Other 
energy companies on that [bank's] board 
were Amerada Hess and Aramco a member 
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of an advisory committee to the Chemical 
board was also a director of Texaco. Other 
energy-related companies on the Chemical 
board were General Electric, Westinghouse, 
AT&T and IBM.” 

And on and on went the report, peeking 
into the board rooms at other financial in- 
stitutions, and finding the same kind of 
gatherings. Understandably, the investiga- 
tors were alarmed, and they didn’t try to 
hide it. They warned of “the danger of a 
business elite, an ingrown group, impervious 
to outside forces, intolerant of dissent and 
protective of the status quo, charting the di- 
rection and investment” in a key industry 
such as energy without giving a second 
thought to the public’s interest. 

“The issue that has surfaced increasingly 
in recent years on Capitol Hill,” they wrote, 
“is to what degree can the largest financial 
institutions now and in the future direct the 
course of major production, distribution and 
services that affect the daily lives and work 
of the American people. Are corporate deci- 
sions made, and risks taken, independently 
and competitively, or is there some higher 
private authority that holds the reins over 
corporate financial management?” 

There is some perverse fun in quoting dra- 
matic statements like that because they are 
made in such a complete vacuum. Probably 
not more than three dozen people—a gener- 
ous estimate—in this country even thumbed 
through that fascinating staff study. Cer- 
tainly it results in not even the faintest 
quiver of a reform nerve anywhere in gov- 
ernment. That's the way it always has been. 

Going back a couple more years to 1976, 
we find the study, “The Structure of the 
U.S. Petroleum Industry,” which was pre- 
pared for a Senate Interior subcommittee. 
It, too, brims over with wonderfully damn- 
ing evidence of the concentration of power 
in the oil industry, primarily, of course, 
through the banks. Among other things, 
this study revealed the following: 

“The First National City Bank was report- 
ed as an affiliation by 16 directors from 7 oil 
companies, the Chase Manhattan Bank by 
11 directors from 7 companies, and the 
Chemical Bank by 10 directors and 8 compa- 
nies. 

“It should be noted that these affiliations 
between companies through banks—often 
termed “interlocks’’—are usually not direct: 
Mr. Smith from the bank is not on the 
board of A and B [Exxon and Mobil]. They 
are indirect, in the sense that Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Smith from the bank serve with A and 
B respectively.” 

The writers of this study left us to make 
the assumption that when Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Smith got back to the bank from their 
directors’ meetings at Exxon and Mobil, 
they chatted about the oil business in a way 
that would not have made the authors of 
the Clayton Act too happy. 

O.K., now let's go back a couple more 
years to 1974. That year Senators Metcalf 
and Edmund Muskie’s subcommittees joint- 
ly turned out a report (“Disclosure of Cor- 
porate Ownership") that told how Bankers 
Trust Company held 6.1 percent of the 
voting stock of Mobil; 5.8 percent of Conti- 
nental Oil, 2.1 percent of Ashland, etc., etc. 
with the other big oil companies falling into 
much the same pattern as found today by 
the C.D.E. 

If you want to start penetrating ancient 
times, you can turn back to the landmark 
study of 1968, when Representative Wright 
Patman's staff showed how commercial 
banks controlled most of corporate America 
through credit, stockholdings and director- 
ates—a story that, because of repetition, has 
begun to seem old in just a dozen years. 

What can we expect to come from these 
regular waves of revelations and warnings? 
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Why, nothing at all. But they do make good 
reading and they stir the juices and, for 
those of us who enjoy hating corporations, 
especially banks and oil companies, they are 
the endless source of bile. Thank goodness 
there will always be another report of the 
same sort coming along from time to time. 
The Federal Trade Commission is right now 
doing an inquiry into—what else?—the in- 
terlocking directorates of oil companies and 
banks. As Jeff Gerth wrote in The New 
York Times, this F.T.C. investigation “is 
seeking to determine what effect these rela- 
tionships have on competition in the oil in- 
dustry.” 

Hey! Why hadn't somebody thought of 
that before?e 


PUERTO RICO DISCOVERED 487 
YEARS AGO 


HON. BALTASAR CORRADA 


OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, 487 
years ago a great event happened in 
Puerto Rico which makes today, and 
every November 19, a day of celebra- 
tion in our island. It was on November 
19, 1493, when Christopher Columbus, 
one of the world’s greatest explorers 
discovered Puerto Rico. 

During Columbus’ second voyage to 
the New World he reached the island 
of Puerto Rico. He first called the 
island San Juan Bautista, which 
means Saint John the Baptist, in 
honor of Don Juan, the son of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. On 
that day the great admiral’s fleet 
sailed along the island’s south coast to 
a bay on the western shore, where it 
remained for 2 days, while they took 
on water, fished, and gathered tropical 
fruits. The peaceful Taino Indians al- 
ready inhabited the island. 

November 19 marks the day when 
the island of Puerto Rico became 
known to the Western civilization. Our 
Spanish heritage, of which we are 
proud, had its birth on that day of the 
discovery of Puerto Rico, 487 years 
ago. 

I wanted to share this celebration 
with you, my dear colleagues, and let 
you all know of the importance of this 
date to 3.2 million American citizens 
of this great Nation. Puerto Rico, as 
part of the United States since 1898, 
405 years after its discovery by Chris- 
topher Columbus, wants to invite all 
our fellow American citizens to cele- 
brate with us this 487th anniversary of 
our discovery.e 


PLACING THE SECURITY OF THE 
STATE ABOVE THE FREEDOM 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


HON. THOMAS J. DOWNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


e Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. Speaker, until 
recently I had regarded a group called 
the Heritage Foundation as merely 
one among many producers of comical- 
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ly biased defense analyses. But this 
weekend's press indicates that it may 
be something else entirely. 

According to a report in the Novem- 
ber 16 Washington Star, this group 
has submitted proposals to President- 
elect Reagan which include the follow- 
ing. 

First, it explicitly states that the se- 
curity of the state would be given 
higher priority than the freedom of 
the individual. 

Second, it urges that surveillance in- 
cluding wiretapping, mail covering, 
and illegal entries be conducted 
against members of political groups in 
disagreement with Government policy, 
even if these individuals or groups are 
not even suspected of criminal activi- 
ty. 
Third, it urges that congressional in- 
ternal security committees be reestab- 
lished. Those older than I will recall 
that the only effective function of 
those committees was to cut off politi- 
cal dissidents from working in their 
professions, as the Soviet Union is now 
doing with Andrei Sakharov and 
others who are as noble human beings 
as their oppressors are defective. 

These steps are advocated on the ra- 
tionale that the threat to the internal 
security of the republic is greater 
today than at any time since World 
War II. 

In point of fact, this last statement 
appears incomprehensible. As a result 
of the policies of the outgoing admin- 
istration, antigovernment demonstra- 
tions or violent political acts are less 
common than at any time since the 
Kennedy administration, or possibly 
even before that. 

But more to the point, I must ask 
why we need a national security appa- 
ratus at all, if we are going to imitate 
the worst features of the regimes we 
claim to be defending against. Is there 
anything in the Heritage Foundation 
proposal just cited with which Stalin— 
or for that matter Hitler—would dis- 
agree? If there is, I do not see it. This 
is not just a matter of legalizing Wa- 
tergate; it goes much further than 
that. These people are proposing ev- 
erything short of a stiff arm salute for 
the U.S. military. Somehow I suspect 
this is not the heritage Thomas Jeffer- 
son had in mind. 

It may be that I am mistaken. I have 
not seen the original report, and am 
reacting only to news accounts. I will 
write to the president of the Heritage 
Foundation, enclosing a copy of these 
remarks, and invite his response which 
I will insert in the RECORD. I am 
hoping he will tell me that the Wash- 
ington Star report, which I now insert, 
is all wrong and he really did not say 
those things he is quoted as saying. 

The article follows: 


CONSERVATIVE GROUP URGES REAGAN TO 
REVIVE INTERNAL SECURITY PANELS ON HILL 

President-elect Ronald Reagan and the 
new Congress should take a harder line 
against domestic radicals, including reviving 
congressional internal security committees 
like the ones active during the McCarthy 
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era of the 1950s, an influential conservative 
research group said yesterday. 

The Heritage Foundation called for the 
stepped-up activities against dissidents as 
part of a blueprint for conservative policies 
that was presented Thursday to top officials 
of the Reagan transition team, some of 
whom have close connections with the 
Washington-based foundation. 

“The threat to the internal security of the 
republic is greater today than at any time 
since World War II,” the Heritage report 
said in recommending “presidential empha- 
sis on the nature of the threat . . . the reali- 
ty of subversion and emphasis on the un- 
American nature of much so-called ‘dissi- 
dence.’ ” 

Besides reviving at least one internal secu- 
rity committee in Congress, the conservative 
group called for ending restrictions that in 
mail openings by the FBI, require prior ap- 
proval from the president and attorney gen- 
eral before the FBI can conduct break-ins, 
and permit investigation of political groups 
only when they are suspected of criminal 
activity. 

“Many of the current restrictions on in- 
ternal security functions arose from legiti- 
mate but often poorly informed concern for 
the civil liberties of the citizen and the re- 
sponsibility of the government,” the report 
said. “While these are legitimate concerns, 
it is axiomatic that individual liberties are 
secondary to the requirement of national se- 
curity and internal civil order.” 

The report argued that serious surveil- 
lance of dissident groups requires “such 
standard intelligence techniques as wiretap- 
ping, mail covers (monitoring where mail is 
sent), informants, and at least occasionally, 
illegal entries.” 

The Heritage Foundation listed among 
groups that should be put under tighter sur- 
veillance communist parties, radical and 
New Left groups, “anti-defense and anti-nu- 
clear lobbies,” and white racist groups like 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

The report also said the nation’s internal 
security was threatened by “an expanded 
presence of immigrants from unstable and 
sometimes Marxist influenced states whose 
number may include foreign intelligence 
agents and agents provocateurs.” 

It added: “Clergymen, students, business- 
men, entertainers, labor officials, journalists 
and government workers may engage in sub- 
versive activities without being fully aware 
of the extent, purpose or control of their ac- 
tivities.” 

The report also recommended appoint- 
ment of an attorney general, FBI director 
and judges who have an understanding of 
extremist groups, and restoration of the at- 
torney general's "list of subversive organiza- 
tions.” 

The House Internal Security Committee, 
formerly known as the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, was disbanded in 1975 
and the Senate Judiciary subcommittee on 
Internal Security was abolished in 1978. 

Internal security committees achieved 
wide prominence in the early 1950s when 
the late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, R-Wis., 
conducted hearings on alleged communist 
infiltration of the government, labor unions 
and other areas of American life. 

Sen. Strom Thurmond, R-S.C., who will 
take over the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in January when the new Republican-con- 
trolled Senate is seated, has made no deci- 
sion on reviving the internal security panel, 
according to aide David Elam. Thurmond 
opposed the disbanding of the subcommit- 
tee in the 1970s. 

Edwin J. Feulner, Heritage Foundation 
president, said Edwin Meese III, who heads 
the Reagan transition team and will be a 
top-ranked counsel to the president in the 
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Reagan White House, was “very receptive” 
to the wide-ranging report when it was pre- 
sented to him Thursday night. 

Feulner, who will also serve on the 
Reagan transition team, quoted Meese as 
saying he will “rely heavily” on the recom- 
mendations in formulating Reagan policies. 

The Reagan transition office, however, de- 
clined to comment on the role that the 
Heritage study will play beyond repeating 
an earlier Meese statement that the report 
had “no official status” and noting that 
“we're paying attention to a lot of different 
reports.” 

Meese has worked with Heritage officials 
for several years and attended a number of 
the group’s meetings, Feulner said. 

In its 20-volume, 3,000-page report, the re- 
search group also recommended that the 
Reagan administration: 

Dramatically increase defense spending, 
immediately asking Congress for a $20 bil- 
lion boost in the 1981 defense budget. 

Deploy the neutron warhead in Europe, 
develop a new strategic bomber, and build 
up the Navy to 600 ships. 

Halt affirmative action programs designed 
to increase hiring and promotion of blacks, 
women and minorities discriminated against 
in the past.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
November 20, 1980, may be found in 
the Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


NOVEMBER 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings on the cross-industry 
takeover between commercial banks 
and thrift institutions. 
5302 Dirksen Building 


10:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To hold oversight hearings on the social 
security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


NOVEMBER 24 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Ethics 
Open and closed business meeting. 
S-145, Capitol 
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NOVEMBER 25 


10:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 3165 and S. 3166, 
bills modifying the operation of the 
U.S. Generalized System of Prefer- 
ences which provides tariff prefer- 
ences to products imported from devel- 
oping countries, and to review the 
President's report thereon. 
2221 Dirksen Building 


Governmental Affairs 
Energy, Nuclear Proliferation and Federal 
Services Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the U.S. Postal 
Service’s proposal for a nine-digit ZIP 


code. 
3302 Dirksen Building 
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DECEMBER 1 


2:00 p.m. 
Conferees 

On S. 2080, establishing public buildings 
policies for the Federal Government, 
permanently establishing the Public 
Buildings Service in the General Serv- 
ices Administration, authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1981 for the construc- 
tion, renovation, and maintenance of 
public buildings and related activities 

of the Public Buildings Service. 
S-145, Capitol 


DECEMBER 2 


10:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
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social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 3 


10:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 4 


10:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE—Thursday, November 20, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, June 12, 1980) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess and was called to 
order by Hon. CARL Levin, a Senator from 
the State of Michigan. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Our Father God, in whose peace our 
restless spirits are quieted, help us in this 
opening moment of a new day’s agenda 
to draw near to Thee in tranquility, in 
humility, and in sincerity. Weary of the 
fierce storms sweeping across the world 
and enervated by the stress and strain of 
the swift changing scene, we turn to the 
infinite calm of Thy changeless love, that 
we may find inner sustenance, wells of 
living water—truth and the peace which 
the world cannot give. Lift us up, take 
our hearts and minds, lead us, strengthen 
us, and endow us with gentleness, good- 
ness, and compassion. Make us ready for 
the severe discipline and self-control de- 
manded of the age in which we serve. 
With Thy benediction may we face the 
tasks before us with honest dealing, clear 
thinking and tender spirits, striving ever 
to set forward Thy kingdom. 

We pray in the Name that is above 
every name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable Cari LEVIN, a 
Senator from the State of Michigan, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. LEVIN thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there are 
two occasions I would like to call to the 
attention of the Senate this morning. 
One I find to be an extraordinarily sad 
occasion for me and the other a very 
happy one. Let me speak of the happy 
occasion first. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to join in the celebration of 
the distinguished majority leader’s birth- 
day today. I notice that his tie is graced 
by yet another fiddle, in this case a 
golden fiddle, which must symbolically 
represent the quality of his performance, 
which we all appreciate. 

In all sincerity, Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to extend our best 
wishes for a happy birthday and a pros- 
perous and happy new year to my col- 
league, the majority leader, and my 
friend, the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished minority lead- 
er. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
RIBICOFF 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on the 
other matter, I suggest that this day, 
as well, is an important day to the Sen- 
ate and a sad one for me, because Mr. 
President, as I understand it, this is the 
last day on which this Chamber and this 
body will be graced by the presence of 
a man of compelling thoughtfulness, un- 
flagging energy, unsurpassed dedication, 
and inspiring compassion. 

This is the final day of public serv- 
ice on the floor of the Senate by the 
most distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF). ABE RIBI- 
corr and his wife, Casey, will leave to- 
night for a trip abroad to attend to 
duties in Europe in connection with the 
public affairs of this Nation and will not 
return, I am afraid, until the day after 
Congress is scheduled to adjourn sine 
die on December 5. 

As we all know, Senator RIBICOFF is 
retiring from Government service at the 
conclusion of this Congress; a choice 
he made and announced many months 
ago, a choice that all of us regretted, 
and I am sure I speak for every Mem- 
ber on both sides of the aisle in that 
respect, but most of us understood. That 


retirement, in any event, will be a great 
loss to the Senate of the United States 
and I believe to the Nation as a whole. 

For the past 18 years, Senator RIBI- 
corr has stood as a beacon of decency 
and civility in the Senate. His voice has 
been a clarion of reason and benevo- 
lence for all of us so privileged to serve 
with him. 

As the most able chairman of the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs for 
the past 6 of those years, he has worked 
tirelessly to improve the integrity and 
efficiency of the services of the Federal 
Government. 

As we all know, prior to his service in 
the Senate, Ase Rrsicorr served as Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Secretary for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the first one 
after the creation of that Department. 
He was a member of the organizational 
cabinet of that administration which 
did so much to set a tone and style for 
this Nation for many years. He served 
as the most distinguished Governor of 
his native State of Connecticut for 6 
years. It is from that service, I am sure, 
in part, at least, from which stems his 
obvious affection for his native State, 
his sense of gratitude to the people of 
Connecticut for giving him the oppor- 
tunity to serve in these capacities for so 
many years of his life. 

He served as a member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for 4 years; as 
a jurist in Connecticut for 6 years; and 
as a member of Connecticut’s General 
Assembly for 4 years. In the aggregate, a 
record of public service that is seldom 
rivaled in its diversity and almost never 
equaled in its quality. 

In all, Mr. President, Ape Risicorr has 
given his State and his Nation a remark- 
able 42 years of devoted service. It is a 
debt which can never be repaid, but one 
for which this country should be eter- 
nally grateful. 

The nature and composition of the 
Senate is changing, Mr. President, and, 
while the partisan spirit within me de- 
lights at that change, I am, nonethe- 
less, overwhelmed with sadness by the 
imminent departure of this great states- 
man, who sits across the aisle from me 
at this moment. 

As we all know, personal friendships 
formed in this Senate transcend politi- 
cal affiliations. My wife, Joy, and I have 
had the great pleasure of sharing such a 
friendship with Casey and Ase RIBICOFF. 
And as grateful as we are to the Ribi- 
coffs for their public service, we are all 
the more grateful for their friendship. 
We shall miss them very much and we 
wish them every happiness. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished minority leader 
yield? 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Mr. BAKER. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I join with the minority leader in ex- 
pressing our sorrow that Mr. RIBICOFF 
will be leaving the Senate. 

Through the years ABE RIBICOFF has 
been an inspiration to me. I have leaned 
upon him for his counsel and his wis- 
dom. I shall miss that counsel and sage 
advice now that he will be leaving. 


He has served in the three branches of 
Government—the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial. He is a man of 
experience and innate wisdom. He is 
judicious; he is considerate of others; he 
is even-handed and fair; and he has 
been an extraordinarily effective Sena- 
tor. 

He has served in the leadership as a 
chairman and as a member of the Policy 
Committee. He has made a fine con- 
tribution, not only to the welfare and 
future of his State, not only to the wel- 
fare and future of the Nation, but also 
to the past, present, and future of the 
U.S. Senate. 

He is highly respected and highly re- 
garded on both sides of this aisle which 
separates the two parties in the Senate. 
When he leaves the Senate he will leave 
a host of friends. I express the hope that 
he will not be leaving except for inter- 
vals, that as he returns to Washington 
from time to time he will come back to 
the old haunts and visit with his old 
friends. We will not forget him. He has 
left his imprint upon our lives and upon 
our memories. 

ABE Risicorr’s many offices and ac- 
complishments have been cited. I need 
not repeat all that he has achieved, the 
history books will record that in ample 
detail. I will say that Ase is the essence 
of the American dream. When he ran for 
Governor of Connecticut there were 
rumors about whether a Jew should hold 
that position for the first time. ABE gave 
a famous speech called the “American 
Dream” saying that any American could 
aspire to the greatest in this land. And 
that he was not about to repudiate that 
wonderful dream. 

Mr. President, Ase Risicorr has ful- 
filled the American dream. He has en- 
riched the Senate and the Nation. He 
has served with dignity and distinction. 
Connecticut has had a special gift in this 
Chamber, and it has been a privilege to 
be associated with him. 

I know of no more courageous and 
skilled legislator. It is hard to imagine 
that Ase will not be here. But his legacy 
will be enormous and will be with the 
U.S. Senate and the Nation forever. 

To Ase and Casey, I know my wife 
Emma joins me in saying may the road 
rise to meet you, may the Sun always 
be upon your face, may the wind always 
be at your back, may the soft rains fall 
freely upon your fertile fields, and as 
we hope to meet again from time to time 
until we meet, may God keep you both 
in the hollow of His hand. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, have I 
time remaining? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 4 minutes and 20 
seconds. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. How much 
time have I remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 5 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank my distinguished 
leader. 

Mr. President, I have had the rare 
experience of serving with the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut on 
two different committees. Senator RIBI- 
coFF, of course, is chairman of Govern- 
mental Affairs, of which I am a member. 
He is also a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, as well as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Trade on which I serve as 
the ranking minority member. 

I say it has been a rare experience be- 
cause I know of no one in Congress with 
whom it could be a greater pleasure to 
serve than ABE RIBICOFF. 


As chairman of the Trade Subcom- 
mittee, I think he is one of two people 
primarily responsible for the multina- 
tional trade agreements. I give him cred- 
it for that because, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Trade, he works dili- 
gently with everybody, the Republicans 
as well as the Democrats. It was his lead- 
ership in this area, along with Bob 
Strauss in the executive branch, that I 
think resulted in the agreement being 
enacted with very little or practically no 
opposition in the Congress. 

I would also say that he has been a 
most helpful person to me in my efforts 
to make this country a leading trading 
nation. We worked diligently, arduously 
in trying to restructure the Government 
to promote the export of American 
products. We worked very hard to get a 
reorganization that would make trade 
on the cutting edge of this Nation’s ef- 
forts. I am pleased that this distin- 
guished man has agreed that even 
though he is leaving the halls of the 
Senate, he is going to continue to play 
a@ leadership role in bringing about the 
necessary changes in this area. 

Mr. President, I think ABE RIBICOFF 
has done a great service for this coun- 
try, but perhaps above all and the most 
important, he has made us proud of be- 
ing public servants. Too many people 
have not lived up to the qualifications, 
to the requirements, of providing strong 
moral leadership to do what is right 
even though sometimes it is very hard. 
But Ase Risicorr has met that measure, 
and I wish him and his lovely wife Casey 
the best in the years ahead. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 3 minutes to Mr. BENTSEN. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. President, my friendship with ABE 
RiBicorr goes back over many years 
when I served with him in the House of 
Representatives. When I came back to 
the Senate, one of the people who helped 
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me get started again was ABE RIBICOFF, 
with his wise counsel, his assistance, and 
his encouragement. 

Here is a man who has had a most 
distinguished career: The Governor of 
his State, a member of President Ken- 
nedy’s Cabinet, and for the past 18 years 
as a U.S. Senator. He is a man who is 
a humanitarian. Whenever we've had a 
piece of legislation before us ABE would 
ask, “Well, is it fair? Does it really take 
care of the people?” 

He took some very courageous stands 
along the way, some of them not popu- 
lar at all. But Ase took them because 
he thought they were right. 


I believe public service is one of the 
highest callings available in our democ- 
racy. Some people can preach, some can 
teach, some can heal, and others can 
serve the public. 


ABE RisicorFr has served the people of 
Connecticut and the American public 
with high distinction. He has shown us 
what is finest and most noble in public 
service. 


We do not often use the term “states- 
man” until a fellow has been gone for 25 
years, but we can say today, with great 
certainty, that Ase Rrercorr is a states- 
man. He is wise, he has great integrity, 
and total character; he has fulfilled a 
role that few have filled in this body. 


ABE Risicorr has been a bipartisan 
man, while serving and supporting his 
party well. He has sought to find ways to 
work with both parties in protecting and 
promoting the vital interests of our 
country. I am delighted to find that we 
will continue to have his counsel in the 
years to come. 

I know what a partner he has in 
Casey, his lovely wife; how much she 
has been part of his thoughts, his ef- 
forts, and his inspiration. 

B. A. and I wish both of you great 
happiness, and we look forward to see- 
ing you often in the future. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
my remaining time to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, ABE and 
Casey are close personal friends of mine. 
I, like Senator BENTSEN, served with ABE 
in the House. I think I was there when 
he came 2 years after I did. Our lives 
have had very parallel paths. 

There are two outstanding charac- 
teristics about Ase which are proper to 
memorialize on the floor of the Senate 
as he leaves us and, indeed, as I do. 

One is that he is one of the most con- 
siderate human beings I have ever met. 

I believe his almost unparalleled suc- 
cess in the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs has 
been attributable to that fact. I have 
seen no irritation or explosion in that 
committee, which is almost routine in 
any other I have served on; sometime, 
somehow, somebody gets irritated and 
just cannot take any more. Never in the 
case of ABE RIBICOFF. 

That committee has operated on time. 
It has completed its agenda. It has 
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operated with celerity. Almost always, 
it has gotten together in a consensus; 
hence its remarkable success on the 
floor. 

His second characteristic, to quote 
my own father, a janitor on the lower 
East Side of New York, Aze’s standard 
of judgment on legislation and on pol- 
icy is what is good for America. What 
is good for America? That is his only 
question. What is good for our country? 
This betrays or reveals, I think, the 
other dominant passion in his life, 
aside from Casey. That is a burning and 
fervent love for and devotion to this 
country. 

I have seen him here, on the floor— 
and he and I have differed on it—taking 
positions which are completely contrary 
to everything he ever believed in because 
the measure failed to meet the test of 
what is good for the country. He had to 
meet that test, even though it might be 
unpopular and might get what we are all 
deeply concerned with, a lot of dead cats 
and brickbats on his head at that par- 
ticular moment. 

So, to me, Mr. President, he is the 
finest example here of these two great 
qualities; unfailing civility and unfailing 
accommodation to the needs of his col- 
leagues and a deep sensitivity to those 
needs, and the other criterion, expressed 
in very curbstone language, but very ac- 
curate, what is good for America. 

Ase, I hope that you and Casey, in the 
years ahead, may always have that 
standard, added, however, to one other 
which I now think takes equal rank: 
What is good for Casey, always. 

Mr. ROBERT C, BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 342 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with all these remarks 
this morning, I always have mixed emo- 
tions when we go through some of these 
remarks when people leave the Senate, 
because, ABE, it sounds as though you are 
dropping off the planet. If I know you, 
as I do, I know that it will not be that 
you will be putting forth any less energy 
for your country or for interests in the 
things that are going on in the world; 
it will just be that you are channeling 
your efforts into a little different direc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I planned to put a little 
more complete statement in the record, 
or give it here on the floor at a later time, 
which I still plan to do, but I think my 
estimate of Ase and his activities here 
would best be expressed by saying that I 
tried very hard to talk him out of his 
decision not to run again. That is not 
any indication of lack of confidence in 
his replacement, but I know of no one 
here whose counsel and advice I value 
more highly and that I want to continue 
to share in, even though he will not be 
here as a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall have some more 
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remarks at a later time, before we are 
out of session this year, but I want to as- 
sociate myself with all the remarks being 
made today. No one could have been 
more helpful to me when I came to the 
Senate 6 years ago or was more consider- 
ate. I think Senator Javits’ remarks 
about Ase as chairman of our Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee and his always 
being able to get a comsensus are ac- 
curate. Even though we start out with 
completely divergent views, there always 
seems to be a consensus somehow worked 
out through his efforts. 

ABE, I do not look at this as past. I 
look at it as continuing to seek your 
counsel and advice. We wish you and 
Casey the best. I appreciate all the help 
you have given to me, as I know so many 
of us do in this body. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. One minute and 30 seconds. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield that to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the majority 
leader. Mr. President, I yield the time 
to Senator STAFFORD. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I re- 
member, back in the mid-1950’s, the 
New England States were experiencing 
some severe problems with moving traffic 
accidents and deaths upon our highways. 
I had the privilege of serving Vermont 
at that time as its attorney general and 
I think Jack Javits was then the attor- 
ney general of New York. We had a con- 
ference in Atlantic City. The then newly 
elected Governor of Connecticut, ABE 
Risicorr, was one of the principal 
speakers at our conference, describing 
for us the methodology he had adopted 
in Connecticut to reduce very substan- 
tially the death rate for moving vehicles 
in his State. That was my first chance 
to become acquainted with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

A little later, I had the privilege of 
serving with him as a brother Governor 
in the Governors’ Conference of the Na- 
tion and in the New England Governors’ 
Conference. I remember very vividly a 
New England Governors’ Conference in 
ABE Risicorr’s capital in Connecticut. 
And I met with him again when I landed 
here, in Washington. 

Mr. President, I think he has had an 
extraordinarily successful career as Gov- 
ernor of his State and as U.S. Senator 
from Connecticut. I compliment him 
upon it. I think his constituents in the 
Nation have been most adequately, most 
beautifully served by him in this body. 
I hate to see him leave, as all of us do. 
I think the Senate will be diminished by 
his absence. I join all others in wishing 
him all success in the future. 

I thank the Chair. 

(As will appear later in the RECORD, 
the time for tributes to Senator RIBICOFF 
was extended by unanimous consent.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have had 
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the privilege, as the ranking Republi- 
can on the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, of serving with Senator RIBICOFF 
for a number of years. I do not know of 
anyone I have ever worked with in any 
capacity—business, Government, edu- 
cation, whatever it might be—that I 
have admired more and who has added 
more enrichment and joy to my life. 
My life has been made more productive 
because of having that experience of 
working with him and observing, in 
close proximity, the remarkable qualities 
that he has brought to the U.S. Senate 
and to public life throughout most of 
his adult life—qualities that are in the 
best of the Senate and the U.S. tradi- 
tion. I am filled with admiration for 
what he has accomplished, whether 
leading a delegation to the Soviet Union, 
in which he participated in a leadership 
role, or representing his Government 
and the American people in his travels 
abroad, accompanied sometimes by his 
beloved wife, Casey, who is a remark- 
able ambassador for the United States 
abroad and at home. 

Mr. President, he is a man of tre- 
mendous decency in whom one can 
have explicit trust. His word is his bond 
in every instance. He has a high level 
of intelligence. He pursues a course for 
what is right, not what is partisan. 

He has conducted his affairs in a to- 
tally bipartisan manner, always asking 
the question which Senator Javits 
raised, “What is right for the United 
States of America?” 


He runs the committee on a business- 
like basis. 


In order that we will run the Senate 
as effectively as Senator Rrsicorr has 
run his Governmental Affairs Commit- 
tee, I am now presenting a resolution 
to the new majority that all committees 
shall begin on time. If they do not be- 
gin within a 5-minute grace period, the 
next ranking member will take over the 
gavel and bring it to order. 


There is a deep sense of gratitude to 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, but not in any sense 
a feeling that we will lose him. He is a 
part of the Senate, a part of us. The most 
marvelous part of this body is that once 
we are a Senator, we are always a Sen- 
ator. We are always welcome here. We 
shall always feel privileged to turn to 
him for advice and counsel, for encour- 
agement, and for help. 

What he has contributed to the Sen- 
ate is permanent and we shall all benefit 
from it. The U.S. Senate is a better body 
of men and women and a better institu- 
tion because of his powerful presence 
here. 

I thank the Chair. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to continue the remarks 
which have been made by my colleagues. 
Most especially those by my revered 
senior Senator Javits and Senator 
Percy, with respect to the impact that 
ABRAHAM Risicorr has had upon this in- 
— and the Nation which it re- 

ects. 


He has been one of the preeminent 
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public men of his age, adding distinction 
and maintaining a tradition of public 
service in this body, in the Cabinet, and 
in his State of Connecticut, which he 
served as chief executive. 

I would like to suggest something 
further. I would like to suggest that he 
has added a dimension to American Gov- 
ernment—and particularly to the work 
of the Congress—that was not present 
before him, the onset of which has been 
but little noticed and could only have 
occurred in the course of a legislative 
career that has now passed almost two 
decades. 

He has changed the way we do our 
business. I speak to the whole question 
of the evaluation of social programs and 
Government policy. 

It is the particular genius of this man 
to be able to see conditions arising which 
require a response long before others are 
even aware that these conditions exist. 

In 1966, at the height of the period of 
innovations in social policies of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration—there 
have only been three such moments in 
this century: One under Woodrow Wil- 
son, one under Franklin Roosevelt, and 
one under Lyndon Johnson; there prob- 
ably will not be another—at & time when 
bills were coming out of this Congress 
that had been talked about for genera- 
tions and never acted upon, ABRAHAM 
Rusicorr began to ask questions and hold 
hearings in his Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Do these things work? 
How will we know? Is there any measure 
of performance that we can set against 
expectation and congressional intent? 

In his slow, effective manner, he 
brought into being the evaluation pro- 
cedures that are now embodied in the 
General Accounting Office, an office 
whose elemental beginnings were in 
auditing business and Government ac- 
tivities. Two or three generations later, 
the evaluation of social programs has 
beccme a wholly new part of our over- 
sight of the activities of Government. In 
this oversight, we ask, far beyond the 
question of, are the moneys properly 
spent, the higher question, do they have 
the intended effect? 

I think Senator Risicorr may not be 
aware of this, but just recently I was 
talking with the Administrator of the 
General Accounting Office, Mr. Elmer 
Staats, who told me that as a conse- 
quence of Senator Risicorr’s interests, 
and the development of this field, almost 
half the activity of the Government Ac- 
counting Office today consists of evalua- 
tion. 

The GAO is a particular branch of the 
Government that we associate with the 
Congress. Half of what it does today, it 
does because of what ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
set out to have it do almost 15 years ago. 

This will seem to some a routine mat- 
ter. It is anything but. It might even 
seem to others a pedestrian one. It is 
hardly that, because what ABRAHAM RIsI- 
corr addressed himself to at the height 
of the innovative enthusiasms of the 
1960’s was the oldest and most American 
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question of all. Will it work? Does it 
work? 

This is a tradition that we associate 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson and to 
which we give the large appellation 
“pragmatism.” 

This pragmatism is at the center of 
the American experience. It is the secret 
of our success. No one in this generation 
has so advanced it as an effective phi- 
losophy than our beloved friend from 
Connecticut, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 

We shall not miss him, for his pres- 
ence will be with us as long as any of us 
here who knew him remains. 

I would like to express to my colleagues 
my particular affection for his wife, 
Casey, and wish them every happiness in 
what will be their new State, alas not 
their new residence for political pur- 
poses. They will add to the distinctions 
of New York as he has illuminated the 
U.S. Senate. 

We look forward to his new career 
practicing in Manhattan. 

I thank the Chair. 

Senator Rrsicorr seems always to 
have regarded the improvement of gov- 
ernmental policy and management func- 
tions as a continuous and logical process. 
He urged that as our society learned new 
and better ways of performing these 
functions, these new ways be incorpo- 
rated into our public policy institutions. 
Program evaluation, in particular, 
seemed to him to hold high promise for 
the improvement of public management, 
and he became concerned, as early as 
1967, that the executive branch might 
develop and maintain a monopoly with 
regard to evaluative information needed 
by the Congress. At that time he stated 
on the floor: 

This is the information that tells us how 
well—or how poorly—our programs are 
working out. It tells us what needs revi- 
sion and how it might be revised. It is 
essential to the operation of an effective and 
modern government that is responsive to 
the people and the times. And at the present 
moment, such information is not available 
to the Congress. 

This problem is reaching critical propor- 
tions. In recent years Congress has enacted 
hundreds of programs costing billions of 
dollars. But once a bill is passed, the Con- 
gress often loses control over the program. 
The result is that the Congress is denied 
access to adequate knowledge on the daily 
operation of the program. (The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 8, 1967, p. 15250.) 


In his legislative endeavors to improve 
the way Government operates, Senator 
Rrsicorr has been particularly sensitive 
to the fact that Government activities 
are conducted and performed by people, 
and particularly realistic in his recogni- 
tion that the rules and regulations gov- 
erning public management must be rea- 
sonable and the goals set for Govern- 
ment to achieve must be, in fact, achiev- 
able. At the same time, and moving 
toward the same goal but from another 
direction, he has advocated the use of 
evaluation, audit, and investigation, 
realizing that improved Government ef- 
forts and more responsive public man- 
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agement depend, over the long term, 
upon independent appraisal. 

In the past and more recently, Senator 
Rrsicorr’s work with the General Ac- 
counting Office has led to the establish- 
ment of Inspectors General in various 
Federal agencies. Similarly, the kinds of 
legislation he has supported and the es- 
tablishment of evaluation requirements 
in that legislation, reflect his awareness 
of the need for evaluative information, 
especially as it contributes to congres- 
sional oversight and program account- 
ability. Included here, as well, must be 
his efforts to strengthen the role and 
operations of the General Accounting 
Office, Congress primary oversight arm, 
again toward the same goal: That the 
Congress receive the best evaluative 
information available on the results of 
public programs. 

In 1967 Senator Risicorr introduced 
a bill (S. 1929) into the Senate to estab- 
lish a Commission on Legislative Evalua- 
tion which would explore the best ways 
to set up an independent office of the 
Congress to do legislative evaluations. 
He proposed that the Commission be 
chaired by the Comptroller General and 
came back to Congress with its recom- 
mendations. 

The process continued in 1969 when 
hearings were held by Senator RIBICOFF 
as chairman of a government operations 
subcommittee responsible for the over- 
sight of GAO. These hearings grew out 
of an agreement reached in the Senate 
on the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill. Postponing action on amend- 
ments calling for studies by GAO of de- 
fense procurement activities, Senator 
RIBIcorFF made a commitment to hold 
hearings on GAO's capability to audit 
and analyze defense expenditures. 

Senator Rrsicorr’s actual inquiry fo- 
cused upon a broader agenda, however: 
Whether in fact the GAO could provide 
the Congress with the kinds of evaluative 
information the Department of Defense 
was providing for itself, thus improving 
the Congress oversight capability vis-a- 
vis the executive branch. The hearings 
became a forum in which the Comptrol- 
ler General presented his views on how 
GAO could better help the Congress, 
and spelled out what GAO needed to get 
its job done. Following the hearing there 
was general agreement that GAO's capa- 
bilities could best be strengthened 
through separate legislation to be spon- 
sored by Senator RIBICOFF. 

Thirteen months later, legislation 
emerged containing seven titles and pro- 
viding, in particular, that the GAO 
would: 

Review, analyze, and evaluate ongoing 
Federal programs. 

Assign staff to committees to prepare 
analyses. 

Analyze and review legislative pro- 
posals. 

Provide status reports on major weap- 
ons systems, construction programs, re- 
search and development programs, and 
others. 
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All in all, the Ribicoff bill was de- 
signed to strengthen and broaden GAO's 
authority in order to provide more effec- 
tive service to the Congress. In its re- 
port on this legislation, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations said: 

It has long been the judgment of many 
Members of Congress, and of this committee, 
that the work performed by the General 
Accounting Office would be far more mean- 
ingful and useful if attention were focused 
upon ongoing programs, current activities, 
and new proposals. This approach, it was 
felt, would enable the Congress and its 
committees, to have the benefit of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office’s findings and recom- 
mendations in time to halt unsound prac- 
tices and activities, or those of doubtful 
value or legality. It would also make the 
activities of the General Accounting Office 
more meaningful and relevant and afford 
the Congress an opportunity to select the 
most effective program alternatives. 


As is well known, the bill passed the 
Senate in October 1970 with little debate 
and no dissent, but the House failed to 
act and the bill died when Congress 
adjourned. 

This report, however, played an im- 
portant part in the later enactment of 
provisions on the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970 and the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 which established a 
strong charter for current GAO pro- 
gram evaluation efforts which today rep- 
resents one-half of GAO's activities. 

What is clear, however, is that in this 
case as in others, Senator RIBICOFF 
viewed the provision of evaluative in- 
formation to the Congress as essential 
to the proper performance of the over- 
sight function, and that he viewed the 
strengthening of GAO as prerequisite to 
the provision of that information. In 
this sense, the GAO is directly linked to 
insuring that congressional oversight 
and monitoring of Federal programs are 
secured. It seems fair to say that Senator 
RIsIcoFFr’s views of program evaluation, 
and of the GAO role with respect to it, 
have been of critical importance in 
shaping the GAO of today. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I join 
in paying tribute to a warm friend and a 
truly great American with whom it has 
been a tremendous pleasure to serve 
through all the time I have been in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, this year marks the 
end of ABRAHAM ALEXANDER RIBICOFF’S 
18 years of service in the U.S. Senate. 
It will be hard for me, and for my col- 
leagues, to imagine the Senate without 
ABE RIBICOFF. In his quiet, but firm way, 
Ase Rusicorr has helped direct the 
course of National Government for two 
decades. He has repeatedly helped forge 
compromises on extremely controver- 
sial and emotional issues. 

He has been able to do that because 
he has had the respect and trust of every 
Senator, regardless of philosophy of 
party, and of so many Americans out- 
side the walls of the Senate. 

He has instituted major reforms, and 
has served the people of Connecticut 
and the United States with compassion, 
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commitment, and dignity. His record 
of accomplishment here in the Senate, 
as well as during his previous years as a 
State legislator, Member of the House, 
Governor of Connecticut and Secretary 
of HEW, is one that has rarely been 
matched, not only in our time, but in 
all the time of our Republic. 

I first recall working with Ase in 1970, 
on his consumer protection bill. Since 
then, Congress after Congress, he has 
pressed for creation of a consumer pro- 
tection agency with the determination 
and dauntlessness that marks his pur- 
suit of every policy he believes is in the 
public interest. It is one of the very few 
dreams Senator Risicorr has not pursued 
into reality. Most of our key traffic and 
highway safety laws originated with him. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Department of 
Education owe a great deal to his ini- 
tiative and genius for organization. His 
efforts to reform and revitalize our so- 
cial programs—from family assistance 
to manpower to health to children’s pro- 
grams—have benefited countless in our 
society who are most in need of help. 

I do not believe anyone can look at 
ABE RIsIcoFFr’s experience and achieve- 
ments without feeling a deep sense of 
respect and gratitude. He has dedicated 
his life to realizing the American ideals 
of social justice and social service. He 
has not hesitated to speak out when 
there was a need. He has cared. He has 
cared deeply. 

It is thus with deep admiration and 
abiding affection that I join my col- 
leagues in thanking Ase Rrsicorr for 
the leadership he has shown and in 
wishing him and his family well-earned 
happiness, fulfillment, and peace in the 
years ahead. 

We will miss him in the Senate, but 
Ase, I know that we can count on your 
advice and counsel in the difficult days 
and the challenging days that lie ahead. 
We know that you always will be within 
reach, and we will be reaching out to 
you very often in the days to come. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, at the close 
of this session, we will lose a Senator who 
will be a legend to this body. I refer, of 
course, to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 

No Member of this body has a more 
proper claim to the role of statesman- 
ship than ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. Many 
times, in our very difficult and arduous 
efforts to resolve the problems that con- 
front Americans, ABE RreicorF has risen 
above party, above region, above preju- 
dice, to provide us guidance in meeting 
national needs. 

For example, in the very difficult prob- 
lem of the busing of children to achieve 
racial integration, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF has 
insisted that this matter be resolved for 
the best interests of the children rather 
than for the political advantage of any 
section or any group anywhere in this 
country. In doing so, he has met with 
scorn on occasion, in some areas, by 
people who did not understand his efforts 
to benefit Americans. 

He has presented similar leadership in 
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grave international difficulties involv- 
ing war and peace, such as settling the 
impassioned issues of the Near East. Al- 
though his heart tends to be for Israel, 
as his background would Suggest, he has 
had the courage to stand here and ad- 
vocated positions which would suggest 
that both sides must be compassionate 
and understanding with regard to the 
problems of others, that both sides must 
be willing to make concessions in order 
to live at peace with their neighbors, for 
the good of both sides and for the ulti- 
mate survival of mankind. 

In some of those cases he has been 
misunderstood and unfairly criticized. 
but he has had the courage to stand his 
ground, completely worthy of those 
statesmen whose careers were discussed 
in John F. Kennedy’s book, “Profiles in 
Courage.” 

In settling issues such as health care 
and help to the poor, Ase Risicorr has 
a strong feeling for the poor, for the dis- 
advantaged. Yet, he has been able to 
see all sides of those problems and has 
had the courage to speak for what he 
believes best for the individual and best 
for the country, sometimes taking posi- 
tions that might be unpopular with 
many in his home State of Connecticut. 

Mr. President, there is no Member of 
the Senate who is more respected for his 
integrity and for his honesty. So far as I 
know, in the entire time it has been my 
privilege to serve with ABRAHAM RIBI- 
corr in the Senate, there never has been 
a time when he has done anything that 
could be the basis of even so much as a 
hint of improper conduct. 

Even in advising a colleague what that 
colleague should do or should not do, in 
his entire tenure in the Senate he has 
never suggested to anyone that that per- 
son should take some course of action 
which the person would regret later. 

Beyond that, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor has conducted himself with class. 
Never has he taken advantage of a col- 
league as he sought to press an advan- 
tage when it happened to be his, in any 
situation where it might be somewhat 
unfair, or unreasonable to do so. He has 
been a Senator’s Senator. 

I suppose the final example of the de- 
gree of class with which the Senator 
has operated is the way he has chosen 
to retire from the U.S. Senate. There is 
not the slightest doubt that he could 
have been reelected for yet another term 
in the Senate by the voters of Connecti- 
cut by an overwhelming majority, and 
he could have provided many additional 
years of service in the Senate, to the 
plaudits of the entire Nation. However, 
he felt that he had reached a point in 
life when, all things considered, it would 
be appropriate for him to step down. So, 
in the full vigor of manhood and in the 
full possession of every intellectual 
power that any Senator ever has pos- 
sessed, he has felt that he has reached 
the point in life when he should retire, 
and he has done so with dignity. 

Mr. President, I wish for every Sena- 
tor all that has been achieved by the 
Senator from Connecticut. He has served 
as a Governor, a Member of Congress, a 
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ember of the President’s Cabinet, an 
outatanding Member of Senate, and the 
chairman of a major committee. I wish 
it could be the good fortune of every one 
of us to retire a winner, undefeated, hav- 
ing been before the people for their ap- 
proval many times, having been elected 
many times, and then to retire at a time 
when, had one chosen to seek reelection, 
he could have been reelected. : 

The Senator’s retirement is entirely 
voluntary on his part. It should be the 
envy of every one of us if, having served 
as long and diligently and as successfully 
as the Senator from Connecticut has 
served, we could have the privilege of 
retiring with the admiration of the Sen- 
ate and the Nation and those who sent 
us here. 

I extend my regards to his very lovely 
wife, Casey. It has been my pleasure and 
the pleasure of my wife, Carolyn B. Long, 
to visit with the Senator from time to 
time, to be a neighbor, and to take a trip 
with him on occasion when we discussed 
trade problems. The Senator is extremely 
fortunate to have so lovely a wife, who 
has been so dedicated and devoted to his 
career, and who has helped him in pur- 
suing all he has achieved. 

I should like to mention one other 
matter, Mr. President. In my judgment, 
it would not have been possible to pass 
the landmark trade bill that we passed 
in the last Congress had it not been for 
the service of ABRAHAM Risicorr. He had 
served as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and had made tre- 
mendous contributions in the area of 
health, welfare, and social security, and 
he wanted to take a hand in something 
else. He was well-qualified, and he asked 
to be chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Trade. In my capacity as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, it was my 
privilege to designate him. 

The Senator from Connecticut not 
only held many meetings and traveled 
around the world to discuss trade prob- 
lems, but also, he led the charge to see 
that we would have a very well qualified 
person as a special trade representative. 
In some situations that task was not en- 
tirely pleasant. I recall at least two oc- 
casions when I joined the Senator from 
Connecticut in insisting that the nomi- 
nation of a proposed nominee of the 
President would not be confirmed if the 
name came up, in holding out for a more 
prestigious and, it was hoped, a more 
talented person to take the job. It was 
largely because of the efforts of the 
Senator from Connecticut that we were 
able to obtain the services of Robert 
Strauss as well as former Secretary of 
Commerce Fred Dent to serve in that 
position. 

I mention Mr. Strauss because he was 
special trade representative when we 
concluded the negotiation and passed the 
legislation to put into effect what is per- 
haps the most historic trade bill of this 
century, and it would not have happened, 
in my judgment, without the dedication 
and the activities of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) . 


I recall one occasion when the Presi- 
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dent was looking for the best man for the 
job. He discussed that matter with Mr. 
Risicorr and Mr. Ruisicorr suggested 
that if properly approached Mr. Robert 
Strauss could be persuaded to take that 
job, and Mr. Strauss did take the job, 
and the results speak for themselves. The 
result is a national legislative 
achievement, a national achievement 
that is a credit to the Carter adminis- 
tration and a credit to everyone who 
played a part. 

Fortunately for all of us, ABE RIBICOFF 
will still be around. We will have an op- 
portunity to visit with him, to see him 
from time to time, and to benefit from 
his wisdom. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I am a 
person who does not take up much time 
on this floor, and I usually can say what 
I have to say very quickly. But how I can 
say in 2 minutes what I feel in my heart 
about ABRAHAM RIBICOFF is just impossi- 
ble. 


I know that many Senators in here 
feel a very personal relationship with 
Senator Risicorr. I know if someone 
asks me who in the Senate has been more 
helpful to you, more of a counsellor, giv- 
ing you better advice that anyone else, 
I would very quickly say ABRAHAM RIBI- 
COFF. 

I feel that I have that very special 
personal relationship. When I talk with 
my colleagues I find that I am not the 
only one who has that same relationship. 
I think so many of us in here have ex- 
actly that same kind of feeling. In fact, 
that is true as to anyone who has ever 
been to Senator Risicorr, sought any 
advice, sought any counsel or said “I am 
interested in a particular piece of legis- 
lation, how should I go about trying to 
do something about that?” Senator RIBI- 
corr has been my committee chairman. 

In that capacity, he has leaned over 
backward to allow me to have any kind of 
the courtesies of that committee or of 
his help in everything that I have at- 
tempted to do. I think he has been such 
an example of courage to all of us in 
here to not allow any special interest 
group, not allow any single issue group 
to panic him or to ever cause him to 
deviate from that great line of fairness 
and I think more than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he has great wisdom. 

Knowledge we can learn, but wisdom 
really is a gift from God. I think ABRA- 
HAM RIBICOFF has that tremendous sense 
of wisdom. We almost can call it second 
sight. He can tell months in advance 
what is going to happen. He can tell us 
legislation that is going to pass and legis- 
lation that is not. He can give us wise 
counsel. He has done that to us in- 
dividually, but he has also done that for 
his country and he has done it over all 
these periods of years in the capacities he 
has held as Governor, as a member of 
the Cabinet, as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate, and now I know that he is going 
to continue to do that as the statesman 
that he is going to be even though he is 
not go'ng to be holding an elective office 
here. So I do not see this at all as a 
eulogy. I think it is a graduation, and we 
are going to have ABE RIBICOFF now giv- 
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ing that wisdom and that counsel outside 
of this body, and I am sure people are 
going to continue to listen and benefit 
by that great advice. 

I am delighted to have had an op- 
portunity to speak in this brief moment. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, again Sen- 
ator CHILES said nothing is more diffi- 
cult than trying to summarize our feel- 
ings about a great Senator and a great 
friend in 2 minutes, but I wish to add my 
words to those who have praised ABRA- 
HAM RIBICOFF today. 

He has been a man of great ability 
for many years. He has been a leader of 
tremendous intelligence. He has had 
sensitivity regarding human needs and 
human aspirations in this country. 

Being from the South, I think that it 
can be said without any doubt that dur- 
ing periods of time where our Nation has 
struggled to provide every citizen equal- 
ity regardless of race, color, or creed, 
Senator Risicorr has led that kind of 
battle, but in doing so he has always 
kept in mind that every region of the 
country should also be treated equally, 
and the people of our section of the 
country will always be grateful for the 
approach he made in many areas that 
took a great deal of courage. 

I suppose we will have a lot of Senators 
who can replace to a degree the ability, 
the intelligence, and perhaps even the 
sensitivity, but I think it will be very dif- 
ficult for us to replace the tremendous 
sense of intellectual honesty, integrity, 
and tremendous fortitude and courage 
that ABRAHAM Rysicorr has displayed 
here. 

He will be missed in this body. We 
hope to continue our personal relation- 
ships with him. We hope to continue to 
get the benefit of his guidance and also 
the presence of his lovely wife, Casey. 

I just wish to say as the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia that our Nation owes a 
debt of gratitude to the State of Con- 
necticut for supporting this man and 
providing him to the U.S. Senate as a 
great leader of both Connecticut and 
our country. I am grateful to have known 
him and to have been associated with 
him and look forward to continuing that 
kind of relationship in the future. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, ABRAHAM 
RisicorFr is one of the few Americans 
whom I have had the privilege to know, 
honor, and revere as much as I do. He 
has been a counsellor to me personally. 
He has been a friend. He has been a 
father to me. 

In many ways ABE reminds me of an- 
other Montana Senator who served in 
this body years ago, and that is Senator 
Mike Mansfield. 

Senator CHILES took the words out of 
my mouth, as I stood here and began to 
collect my thoughts on what I think 
about ABE RIBICOFF, 

During those times when I have had a 
problem and sought advice the one per- 
son I would go to first would be ABE 
Risicorr and that is because of his wis- 
dom and integrity that has been men- 
tioned already today. It is also because 
he listened. He took the time to listen. 

I thinx, Mr President, too often we 
in this body are caught up in the routine 
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of the whirlwind and sometimes spin our 
wheels. We are too busy. ABE RIBICOFF is 
not too busy. Í think that is one of the 
reasons why he is so wise. It is why people 
seek him. It is why people in this body 
and eisewhere want to have the benefit 
of his counsel, and I only suggest, Mr. 
President, that all of us here in the Sen- 
ate do well by remembering the model 
that Ase has set by being not too busy, 
by listening, and I think that not only 
we as individuals will benefit but I think 
the country will benefit as well. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that one of the highest privileges I 
have had is to know and work with a 
man of the stature of ABE RIBICOFF. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, no man 
is more admired in the State of Connect- 
icut than ABE Risicorr. That admira- 
tion is not restricted to politicians. In 
all fields of endeavor, he is the most ad- 
mired man in the State, and for good 
reason. Connecticut is a small State so 
it is able to focus on its officeholders 
with precision. We are under that micro- 
scope. In every possible position during 
his career whether as legislator, judge, 
Congressman, Governor, Cabinet officer, 
or Senator, the State knows ABE RIBI- 
corr. Usually for most of us the end of 
our careers leave many doubters, scep- 
tics and antagonists. Not so ABE RIBI- 
COFF. 

The fact is that as years go by this 
man gets more popular in the State of 
Connecticut. That constituent judgment 
is the most meaningful of all who view 
us. 
ABE is a man, of enormous courage. He 
has displayed that on so many occasions, 
It is a quality which is harder and harder 
to find in America. 

He is willing to make his position 
known. He does not waffle on the issues. 

Fortunately, this is not good-bye as 
far as I am concerned. ABE is going to 
continue to live in Cornwall, Conn., so 
I will have the opportunity for advice 
and friendship. 

I would like to conclude with a personal 
tribute based on my own feelings of this 
man. Many people over the years have 
wondered how two men from different 
parties can be as close as the two of us 
have been. Well, you just do not get 
close to a man of ABE Risicorr’s stature. 

The day I walked into this body there 
never was a question that I was not go- 
ing to be influenced by his brand of 
greatness. The State of Connecticut has 
benefited from the fact that Ase shared 
his wisdom shared those traits of char- 
acter which are so important to out- 
standing leadership. 

ABE, the State of Connecticut will miss 
you in the governmental, political sense 
but believe me there is a tremendous loss 
on my part in not having you here on 
the floor for advice, for encouragement, 
and for example. That is what you have 
been to me. 

No man could have had a better ex- 
ample. Maybe in a few months, I will be- 
come the senior Senator from the State 
of Connecticut in name but I think it is 
going to take many years, and many de- 
cisions on my part, to earn the title. 
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So for the start you have given me, 
thank you, and for what lies ahead of 
you—great good fortune. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, there is no 
school for Senators, and certainly no 
Member of this body today, or any of our 
historic predecessors, has ever been born 
to the Senate. We are elected by our con- 
stituents to represent our States, and 
then we learn how to become Senators. 
The only way we can do that is if there 
are those here who embody not only 
what is best in the Senate but what is 
best in the American character, and we 
learn to become Senators by ohservation, 
by example, of those figures. 

There are all too few, unfortunately, 
of those people, but there are those 
throughout history who have fulfilled 
that role of teaching all of us to become 
Senators and, perhaps, in effect, to be- 
come Americans. 

Those few, of whom the Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Risicorr, is certainly 
one, perform that function of perpetuat- 
ing what is best about the U.S. Senate, 
not in their words but in their deeds, in 
their behavior and, most of all, in their 
character. 

I would ask the indulgence of my col- 
leagues if my remarks become personal 
because ABE RIBICOFF was, perhaps, the 
only Member of this body with whom I 
had become acquainted before I became 
a Member of this body, and he extended 
those qualities of character and leader- 
ship to me even before I was elected to 
represent my State. I came here with 
enormous respect and admiration for 
him, and in the 6 years that I have 
watched him as a model for what the 
U.S. Senator should be, nothing he has 
said or done as a U.S. Senator has led 
me in any way to lessen my regard for 
him. 

Mr. President, in short, I think the 
Senator from Connecticut, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
is the embodiment of all that a U.S. Sen- 
ator should be, and I hope this body will 
somehow find a way to replace him in 
future years. 

Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is difficult to add to the many 
splendid and accurate tributes that have 
been expressed for ABE Risicorr in the 
Senate today. 

I do want to say, however, that I feel 
that Senator Risicorr’s voluntary retire- 
ment from the Senate represents a great 
loss to the Senate and to the American 
people. 

Senator Risicorr is one of the ablest 
and one of the finest individuals it has 
been my privilege to know. We have sat 
alongside one another on the Finance 
Committee for 12 years now, and I have 
gained much from his commonsense and 
good judgment. 

I think it is appropriate to say we do 
not have exactly the same philosophy on 
some of the matters coming before the 
Senate, but always have I had great con- 
fidence in Ase Rrsicorr, always have I 
had great admiration for him as an in- 
dividual and as a Senator. 

I know I shall miss being so closely as- 
sociated with him as a member of the 
Finance Committee, and sitting side-by- 
side with him. 

He is an individual whom I instinc- 
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tively like, one for whom I have the 
warmest and highest admiration. 

The Senate will miss ABE RIBICOFF, 
but he has left a very important mark 
on the Senate of the United States, and 
I believe that as the years go by, he will 
be regarded as one of the ablest men and 
one of the finest men who has ever served 
in this great body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
tributes expressed about our colleague, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, are meaningful, and 
they are meaningful because they go to 
a Senator who merits what has been 
spoken of him. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, I remember him, as 
others do, for specific instances within 
their leadership in this body and in pub- 
liz service. Incidentally, Senator RIBI- 
corr has served, as he leaves this Cham- 
ber in a few days, 42 years, 42 years in 
meeting the needs of the people. 

ABe, if I can turn to you now, you haye 
made my seat here a happy one because 
of the little chats and confidence that we 
have had. 

But I remember that night when you 
came to Elkins, W. Va., in 1961. You were 
at that time a Secretary in the Cabinet 
of President John Kennedy. You came 
to speak to several hundred of our men 
and women on the matters of education 
and other subjects that were so close to 
them. 

ABRAHAM Risicorr and his lovely lady 
Casey leave not only to them, but they 
leave in the sense in the hearts of all of 
us the recognition—and they did not 
seek it—that they had been very much a 
part of the development of often sound 
legislation, often innovative, often con- 
troversial, but always realizing that men 
and women can have differences but that 
animosities need never enter in there. 

I shall remember his service, as others 
will. I am grateful for the opportunity of 
speaking for a man who has been con- 
scientious and who has often led crusades 
that were most worth while. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, Harry 
Truman once said, when he came to the 
Senate, that he spent the first 2 weeks 
wondering how he got there; thereafter, 
he wondered how other guys got there. 
Nobody has ever wondered how ABE RIBI- 
coFF got to this Senate. He has graced it 
with ability, intelligence, integrity and, 
yes, charm. 

I want him to know at this time, and 
at all times, that I have appreciated his 
friendship, and I have admired him. As 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Byrp, just said in his own case that 
he did not always agree with Senator 
Risicorr, and neither have I, but one 
thing is for sure: It is always the case 
with Ase Risicorr that any disagreement 
is an agreeable one. 

So I wish you and your lovely Casey 
every continued success and happiness. 
I want you to know that Dorothy and I 
love you very much. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, how 
does one pay tribute to a man of such 
diverse talents and so multifaceted a per- 
sonality as Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF? 
I find it difficult to get a handle on where 
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I would like to start, because there are 
so many things on my heart at this time. 

I recall one time that Senator RIBICOFF 
shared with a few of us about an experi- 
ence he had as a small boy growing up 
in a limited income family and how there 
was a certain boy that he walked to 
school with and walked home with every 
day of the week that school was in ses- 
sion. This other boy had a family of 
higher income who had more money for 
various expenditures. One of their habits 
was that they would stop in this pastry 
shop on the way home from school each 
night and this friend of Senator RIBI- 
coFF’s would buy two jelly donuts and 
proceed to eat them on the way home, 
and never once, in all of those years and 
all of those jelly donuts that he pur- 
chased, did he ever offer Senator RIBI- 
COFF so much as even one bite. 

Now, I tell that story only because I 
think it is out of the full life and the 
learning of living that Senator RIBICOFF, 
among many of his attributes and vir- 
tues, demonstrates generosity. He has 
had this experience of one of his friends 
being so ungenerous that it taught him 
the great lesson of generosity. 

I could talk about Senator RIBICOFF 
rising from a modest economic back- 
ground—very rich, though, in family tra- 
dition and religion—onto a position of a 
U.S. Senator, Cabinet official, and Goy- 
ernor. 

When I went to my first Governors’ 
Conference in 1959, I looked around the 
table of the 49 other Governors and I 
selected Senator Rrsicorr as my model 
that I would like to live up to. I used 
Senator Risicorr as my model and still 
feel that he would be anyone’s model to 
try to achieve and live up to the high ex- 
cellence that he demonstrates. 

But, Mr. President, if I were to try to 
summarize the life of Senator RIBICOFF 
and my view of his life, I would like to 
share with my colleagues here what I 
shared a few months ago at a small din- 
ner party when it was my privilege to pay 
tribute to Senator Rrstcorr at that time. 

I would like to take from the great 
Jewish tradition and writings of the 
Talmud, because in the Talmud there is 
defined what constitutes a good man, 
three major characteristics. 

The Talmud records, first, that a good 
man promises little, but performs much. 

Second, that a good man needs no 
monuments, because his deeds become 
his shrines. 

The Talmud further states that a 
good man is characterized as one who is 
hard to provoke and easy to calm. 

Now, think about that for a moment. 
In my view, those of us who have known 
Senator Risicorr and who have great 
affection and love for him, I think would 
be unanimous in saying that the Talmud 
has indeed spoken here directly and spe- 
cifically of Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 
He embodies those characteristics that 
the Talmud speaks of. 

I thank the Senator for having been 
a friend. I wish him well, happiness, joy, 
and God’s blessings on his life and that 
of his dear wife, Casey, who we love very 
dearly, as well. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, as a 
Member of the freshman class, speaking 
on behalf of my freshmen colleagues, all 
of us have had the greatest admiration 
for the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut; many of us—certainly this 
young Senator from Virginia—have 
tried to model our careers in many re- 
spects following the guidance, wisdom, 
and the friendship extended by ABRAHAM 
RIBICOFF. 

We shall miss you and, as we say in 
Virginia, if you ever return to my great 
State, you will be accorded the honors 
of a true Virginia gentleman. 

Mr. President, on a separate matter 
may I ask today’s Recorp include a beau- 
tiful prayer composed and delivered by 
our colleague, Senator JOHN DANFORTH, 
last night at a historic dinner hosted by 
the majority leader-elect and Mrs. 
Howard Baker, in honor of the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States and Mrs. 
Ronald Reagan, and Vice President- 
elect of the United States and Mrs. 
George Bush, and attended by incum- 
bent and retiring Republican Senators, 
newly elected Republican Senators, and 
senior advisors of the President-elect. 

Senator Baker opened the evening by 
characterizing it as a “family affair.” 
Senator DANFORTH, in an eloquent style 
reflective of his training in the ministry 
delivered this prayer, which set the 
tenor for this moving occasion: 

Our heavenly Father, no people have been 
as blessed by you as we who are Americans. 
We have been given so much for which 
we are thankful—a fruitful land, a diverse 
population, and especially a tradition which 
values the dignity of each person whom you 
have created in your image. 

We are now at a turning point in the his- 
tory of our country, and at this turning 
point we who are present tonight have been 
called to be leaders. 

Give us the strength and the commit- 
ment to be up to that task. Help us to set 
forth a vision of what America can be, to 
state a clear purpose for our people, to offer 
hope for a future of peace and opportunity. 
Make us uniters, not dividers. Help us to 
summon Americans together to the great 
common task of rebuilding our country and 
creating a heritage for generations to come. 

Bless our new President, our new Vice 
President, and all who will assume positions 
of leadership. 

Bless this food to our use and us to thy 
service, and make us always mindful of the 
needs of others. Amen. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to add a brief note of my own per- 
sonal thoughts. I have served on the 
Governmental Affairs Committee with 
ABE for the 2 years I have been here. 
He has been a model of courage and sta- 
bility, as so many people have said this 
morning. Those two words, I think, 
characterize his life here as much as 
any two words could. 

When I first came here, I think ABE 
was probably the first Senator I met 
with. I sat in his office asking for advice. 
I got the feeling sitting with him that he 
was really interested in my agenda and 
was not in any way seeking to impose 
his agenda on me, I felt that a special 
relationship was then created. There 
was a personal feeling between us that 
was something special and unique. 
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As I sat here this morning and had 
the privilege to preside while so many 
of these tributes were being paid, I so 
much agreed with what LAWTON CHILES 
said about each one of us apparently 
having the same kind of special relation- 
ship with Ase Rreicorr that I felt I had. 
So that unique ability to deal with peo- 
ple as individuals, to deal with them as 
special individuals, is something which 
ABE RIsICOFF has so much of. We are 
going to miss him, we are going to re- 
member him, we are going to look for- 
ward to his coming back often. 

It has been a special privilege for me 
to be able to sit in the U.S. Senate with 
ABE RIBICOFF, 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
a great privilege for me to join with so 
many of my colleagues in honoring the 
distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut, ABE Risicorr, on his retirement. 

ABE RIBICOFF is a warm personal 
friend. I had the opportunity to work 
closely with him when he was Secretary 
of HEW under the Kennedy administra- 
tion and I have since had the privilege to 
serve with him for many years on the 
Finance Committee where I was a mem- 
ber of the Trade Subcommittee which he 
chaired. Together we worked on the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which laid 
the foundation of most of the major 
trade and tariff structure we have today. 

As State legislator, judge, Congress- 
man, Governor, Cabinet officer, and U.S. 
Senator, ABE Risicorr has left his mark 
on both State and national policy. His 
leadership led to the enactment and 
establishment of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the 
Department of Transportation, the De- 
partment of Energy, and the Depart- 
ment of Education. As the able chair- 
man of the Senate Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, he did yeoman’s work 
on civil service reform. As chairman 
of the Finance Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on International Trade, ABE RIBICOFF 
managed Senate passage of the Tokyo 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions and “Most Favored Nation” trad- 
ing status for the People’s Republic of 
China. 


ABE RIBICOFF is universally respected 
by his colleagues in the Senate. He is 
a man of strong convictions and personal 
integrity. He has served with deep wis- 
dom and extraordinary dedication, and 
both the Congress and the Nation are 
better for ABE Rrsicorr’s service. For 
his contributions which stand as a monu- 
ment to his capability, we salute him and 
thank him—and wish for him the best of 
success in whatever endeavors he chooses 
to pursue. 

A FAREWELL TO SENATOR ABE RIBICOFF 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, even 
though we have all known for some time 
now that our most distinguished col- 
league and dear friend from Connecticut 
is retiring from the U.S. Senate, I still 
find it difficult to say goodbye to him 
today. 

Maybe that is because he has been 
such a good friend. Or perhaps it is be- 
cause he has been such a strong ally and 
thoughtful Democrat. Or maybe it is dif- 
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ficult to say goodbye to him today be- 
cause we can imagine how much his pres- 
ence here will be missed. 

For those and many other reasons, I 
am especially sorry to bid farewell to this 
experienced and able statesman who has 
done so much during the past 18 years to 
help keep our Nation on the proper 
course. 

The accomplishments and the dedi- 
cation of Senator RIBICOFF have been 
lauded here today by his many friends. 
There is certainly ample testimony to his 
outstanding record and much evidence 
of the respect in which he is held by his 
colleagues. I will not extend that litany 
by listing now the many legislative suc- 
cesses and political laurels that deserve 
to be laid at his feet. But I do want to re- 
emphasize that whatever purpose Sen- 
ator Risicorr has dedicated himself to 
has always been marked by principled 
determination, careful consideration of 
all sides of an issue, and prescient 
awareness of what would be best for the 
country and for his home State of 
Connecticut. 

Throughout his career, both with us in 
the Senate, and in his other government 
Offices, Senator Ristcorr has faced his 
share of arduous and formidable tasks. 
He has fought some lonely battles, and 
he has been in the vanguard of critical 
issues. For as long as I have known him, 
my distinguished colleague and frequent 
ally has proven himself to be one of the 
finest individuals ever to serve in this 
deliberative body. 

Jose Marti once said, “Mountains 
culminate in peaks, and nations in men.” 
ABE Risicorr embodies that sentiment. 
He will surely be remembered by all of 
us here, and by history, as a uniquely 
qualified legislator and statesman. 

I extend to him every good wish for 
happiness and continued success in 
whatever he chooses to do in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, in my first 
2 years as a U.S Senator, I have been 
privilezed to serve on the Governmental 
Affairs Committee under the distin- 
guished leadership of Senator ABRAHAM 
RIBICOFF 

Senator Rrsicorr’s stewardship of the 
committee has been characterized by a 
passionate commitment to the demo- 
cratic process, an unfailing courtesy to- 
ward the Republican members, and an 
unusual ability to reconcile opposing 
views into a workable compromise. He 
is respected by all of us who have worked 
with him as an able and tireless legisla- 
tive craftsman. 

Senator Risicorr’s outstanding Senate 
service is only the capstone on a lifetime 
dedicated to public service. His career— 
from Governor of Connecticut to Sec- 
retary of HEW to U.S. Senator—has been 
marked by his commitment to his coun- 
try, his desire to serve his fellow man. 
His life truly exemplifies a special kind 
of patriotism, described by the late Adlai 
Stevenson as a patriotism that puts 
country ahead of self; a patriotism which 
is not short, frenzied outbursts of emo- 
tion, but the tranquil and steady dedica- 
tion of a lifetime. These are words that 
are easy to utter, but this is a mighty 
assignment.” 
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Mr. President, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF has 
fulfilled this mighty assignment. We 
who remain behind shall miss his wis- 
dom, his counsel, and, most of all, his 
quiet patriotism. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I regret that I was not 
able to be present on the floor this morn- 
ing at the time various tributes were paid 
to ABE Risicorr. I deeply appreciate the 
majority leader holding the REcorp open 
for further remarks. 

I have been in this body for less than 
2 years. I have learned much. I have won 
a few and lost a few. I have come to 
know these men and this woman that I 
have the privilege to serve with. I still 
have much to “sort out” about the ex- 
perience but I have arrived at one in- 
escapable conclusion. ABE RIBICOFF is 
one of the absolutely class persons of 
this organization. He is the very epitome 
of the U.S. Senator—as I would have 
envisioned one to be during the years 
before I came here. 

I have another personal link with 
him. He served in the Senate when my 
father, Milward Simpson, also served in 
this body. He and my father, even though 
philosophically quite divergent in view, 
became fast friends. One of the first 
things my father told me after my elec- 
tion was, 

Be sure to give my richest regards to Abe 
Ribicoff—observe him and learn from him 
because he is indeed one of the most remark- 
able and finest of the U.S. Senators. 


I do wish all Members of this body 
could have been present when ABE RIBI- 
corr shared himself with us at the Sen- 
ate prayer breakfast group some 
months ago. That was one of the most 
stirring relations of Senate history and 
tradition that I have ever heard. It was 
also a tremendous expression of the 
sharing of the personality of ABE RIBI- 
corr. I had never seen a time during 
prayer breakfast when we did not con- 
clude our deliberations by 9 o'clock. On 
that day the hour of 9 o'clock passed 
without a single murmur from those 
present—as we listened to history liter- 
ally unfold. Here was this marvelous 
man sharing his remarkable philosophies 
and reviewing his lifetime of service to 
his Nation. He told us of the parts which 
were the most meaningful to him and 
which parts were the most bitter and de- 
structive. He told us what he believed— 
and how he felt—and he reviewed his 
own vulnerability and growth and shared 
the very real humaness of “the Senate 
experience.” I have a hunch that others 
who were there that morning shall 
always remember that most moving 
occasion. 

The reason that Ase RIBICOFF is so 
very much the epitome of a U.S. Senator 
is because he is fair, he is tough, he is 
courteous, he is gracious, he is kind, he 
does his homework, and his demeanor 
and attitude simply command respect. 
No, command is not the word. One sim- 
ply tenders respect to him because of 
the type of gentleman he is. 

I consider my Senate experience to 
have been a much richer one because of 
my association with ABE RIBICOFF. And I 
say a most sincere “thanks” to him. 
“Thanks” for being just who he is. He is 
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a most authentic human being. And I 
also thank him and his most stylish and 
gracious lady, Casey, for the kindnesses 
they have extended to Ann and to me 
since our coming to this place. 

His leaving of the U.S. Senate leaves 
a large blank spot on the tapestry that 
weaves through the personalities in this 
Chamber. He will be sorely missed. But 
he goes out the same way he came in— 
with class. 

I join with every other Member of this 
body in expressing love and respect to 
him—and God speed him in whatever 
endeavors and objectives he sets for 
himself—and my hunch is that this Na- 
tion will ask much more of him and he— 
being the kind of person he is—will give 
it in full. 

God Bless you, ABE. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, when 
the senior Senator from Connecticut, 
ABE RIBICOFF, announced his intention 
to retire from the U.S. Senate at the end 
of his current term, it took a great many 
of us by surprise. ABe RIBICOFF has been 
a pillar of support and an example of 
leadership in the Senate for over 16 
years. We have come to depend upon his 
judgment, his fair and even treatment, 
and his absolute honesty. When ABE 
RisicorFr gives his word, it is like money 
in the bank. These characteristics have 
been exemplified throughout his career 
as a State legislator, Judge, Congress- 
man, Governor, Cabinet officer, and a 
U.S. Senator. His life and career should 
be an example to all those who seek 
public office. 

When I first came to the U.S. Senate, 
I joined the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee, which was chaired by Senator 
Risicorr. During my tenure, I learned 
that he is not only a wise lawyer but a 
fine teacher as well. My freshman col- 
leagues and I saw that a great deal can 
be accomplished for constituents and for 
the Nation by quietly, but diligently, 
working with other Members of Con- 
gress on legislation of importance. More 
goals can be achieved by working hard 
in dealing fairly and honestly with 
your colleagues than an occasional flash 
of publicity or grandstanding will ever 
bring. Ase Rreicorr is the epitome of 
that concept commonly referred to 
around here as a workhorse, rather than 
a show horse. He is an effective legislator. 


Along with Aser’s fairness, honesty and 
hard work, he has a big heart. He cares 
about other Members and their problems. 
He is concerned about those particular 
issues that affect each of us. On a per- 
sonal note, let me relate the help ABE 
and Casey Ribicoff have given me. 
Somehow, the Ribicoffs found out years 
ago, that I was seeking books to send to 
the rural native libraries in my State. 
These native community libraries have 
almost no funds to purchase books for 
their patrons. Over the past years, the 
Ribicoffs have donated box upon box of 
books from their personal library, from 
their own purchases, to send to these 
native libraries. This action typifies the 
concern ABE and Casey have for their 
fellow Members of Congress and Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 


One of the greatest times that I can 
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remember was when my late wife, Ann, 
and I accompanied the Ribicoffs on a 
trip abroad. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Ase on his out- 
standing career in public service and to 
express the hope that he and Casey will 
find equally challenging and rewarding 
tasks in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
deeply touched and very appreciative to 
have my colleagues, whom I respect and 
love, offer these comments as I am about 
to leave the U.S. Senate. 

This is a great institution, and any 
person who has been privileged to 
have been sent here by his constituency 
has had conferred upon him the great- 
est possible honor. 

The significance of this body is that 
it brings together men and women from 
all the 50 States. We all have to under- 
stand that the genius of the U.S. Senate 
is that in this body, day in and day out, 
we know what the United States really 
is because the men and women who come 
here are speaking for the people of their 
State. We will never succeed as a coun- 
try unless we accommodate ourselves to 
one another with our conflicting philoso- 
phies and objectives. 

In a few weeks we will have a change 
of leadership in this body. The Demo- 
crats who have controlled will give way 
to the Republican Party. The Republi- 
cans will have an opportunity to exer- 
cise leadership with a new President and 
a new Senate. Senator BYRD, as major- 
ity leader, will give way to Senator How- 
ARD BAKER as majority leader. 

I love both men and have worked with 
both men. Senator Byrp, as majority 
leader, has been a man of great wisdom, 
of courage, always working in the na- 
tional interest. I know he will continue 
to do so as minority leader. 

President-elect Reagan is very fortu- 
nate to have as his leader Senator How- 
ARD BAKER. Senator Baker is wise, 
experienced and knows how to bring con- 
flicting points of view together. Senator 
Howarp BAKER is a close personal friend, 
and the genius again of this body is that 
our friendships cross party lines and 
cross the middle aisle. We respect one 
another for what we are and not because 
of our party labels. 

I have only one thought as the ad- 
ministration changes and the adminis- 
tration of another party comes into 
being. To me, the symbol of our country 
is the Presidency of the United States. 
When a President succeeds, the country 
succeeds. If a President fails, the country 
fails. We may have our differences, phil- 
osophically and politically, with who- 
ever may be the President, but I have 
always felt that a U.S. Senator, consist- 
ent with his own beliefs and philosophy, 
should do everything he possibly can to 
make an American President succeed, 
because not only is the future of our 
country at stake, but the future of the 
entire world is at stake. 

The Presidency becomes more and 
more complicated with each passing day 
because of American power, American 
position, American resources. Without 
question, the President of the United 
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States has become the most important 
single individual in the entire world. 

I am confident that the men and 
women who will serve here in the next 
Congress will do all they can for the 
benefit of our country. 

President Carter is leaving. I liked 
President Carter. I respected him and I 
worked with him. But nothing is per- 
manent in life or in politics, and the peo- 
ple have expressed their will. 

I know that each and every one of us 
in this body and in this country wish the 
President-elect well, and we wish for 
him a successful administration. 

I want to thank each and every one of 
my colleagues for their friendship, for 
their consideration, and for having given 
me the privilege of working with them 
during these 18 years. I love this body 
and I always will. The greatest memories 
of my life will be here. 

One final word: I want to take this 
opportunity to thank the people of the 
State of Connecticut. No State could have 
given a man more opportunities and 
more responsibilities than the people of 
the State of Connecticut have given me. 
There is not anything that a State could 
give a man that the people of Connecti- 
cut have not conferred upon me. 

I will always be grateful to them. 

It is said that you can never go back 
to Pocatello, but if I do not go back to 
Connecticut I would lose my respect as 
a person. Connecticut will always be my 
home, will always be my residence, for 
all my living days. 

My thanks to each and every one of 
you for the many kindnesses you have 
conferred upon me during my tenure as 
a U.S. Senator. My thanks, too, for your 
most gracious comments concerning my 
beloved Casey. She deserves them. I will 
always remember the Senate, I will al- 
ways love it, and I will always appreci- 
ate it with great depth and respect. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

(The following proceedings occurred 
during the foregoing tributes to Senator 
RIBICOFF:) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The leaders’ time has now expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 
JOURNAL—ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there are other Senators who want to be 
heard on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate be considered as 
having adjourned for 2 seconds; that 
the reading of the Journal be considered 
as having been dispensed with: that 
there be 15 minutes of routine morning 
business; that Senators may speak 
therein; that no resolution or motions 
may come over under the rule; and that 
the Recorp show no interruption. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I understand the request of the majority 
leader to be that we have a momentary 
adjournment of the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BAKER. That nothing come over 
under the rule and that we proceed to 
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have not more than 15 minutes of morn- 
ing business. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
with no disturbance in the Recorp of the 
colloquy. 

Mr. BAKER. And with no interruption 
shown in the colloquy relating to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. 

Mr. BAKER. I am sure that will have 
a bearing on how we proceed beyond this 
point, Mr. President. I am aware of that. 
Under the circumstances, I think it does 
not create a problem as far as we are 
concerned, and I have no objection to the 
request of the majority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Senator. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:28 a.m., on Thursday, November 20, 
1980, adjourned until 10:28:15, the same 
day. 


AFTER ADJOURNMENT 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1980 


The Senate met at 10:28:15 a.m., pur- 
suant to adjournment, and was called to 
order by the Honorable Cart Levin, a 
Senator from the State of Michigan. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, is there 
additional time? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Mr. HEFLIN has a special order from 
yesterday and he has been very patiently 
waiting. He certainly has a right to claim 
that order at this time. 

May I ask him if he wishes so to do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will certainly not. Iam 
enjoying this. I am finding out about the 
history of our greatest Senator that we 
have ever had. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
an extension of routine morning business 
not to exceed 10 minutes and that Sen- 
ators may speak therein up to 2 minutes 
each and that any Senator may insert 
a statement in the Recorp at this point 
if he desires, and that there be no inter- 
ruption of the colloquy at this point by 
virtue of these requests. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Conclusion of earlier proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE VIII OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate having adjourned, the bill H.R. 5200, 
which has had its first reading and is at 
the desk, will now receive its second 
reading. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5200) to amend title VIII of 
the Act commonly called the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968 to revise the procedures for the 
enforcement of fair housing, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. BAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I object to any further proceedings 
on this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
(H.R. 5200) having been read twice and 
objection having been heard to its fur- 
ther consideration, the bill will now be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have no 
further parliamentary inquiry. That was 
the purpose of the inquiry, to ascertain 
the correctness of my understanding 
that, on second reading and in the face 
of objection, the bill goes directly to the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Chair. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is closed. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR HEFLIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. HEFLIN) is recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall not 
take the 15 minutes. I did not make any 
remarks during the period in which nu- 
merous Senators had praise for Senator 
Risicorr. While I wanted to do so at 
that time, I felt that I could do so in un- 
der my 15-minute time limit. 

I concur in the remarks made by all 
the Senators concerning Senator RIBI- 
corr. He is a great Senator, a great 


statesman, a great American, and we 
shall miss him. 


S. 3216—NATIONAL LASER INSTI- 
TUTE ACT 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would man- 
date the establishment of a National 
Laser Institute. The purpose of this bill 
is to establish a mechanism to improve 
the coordination of Federal efforts in 
laser research and technology develop- 
ment in order to accelerate the develop- 
ment and utilization of laser technology 
for the benefit of the Nation and of man- 
kind. 

Mr. President, during December 1979 
and January of this year, I had the privi- 
lege of chairing several days of hearings 
on this vital technology. The committee 
report summarizing the findings and 
recommendations growing out of these 
hearings will soon be available. I strongly 
recommend that each Member of this 
body thoughtfully examine this report, 
for I am thoroughly convinced that the 
invention and development of the laser 
is an event which will someday rank in 
importance along with some of the fun- 
damental inventions of mankind, such 
as the invention of the wheel, internal 
combustion engine, heavier-than-air 
flight, and television. 

While much has been done to nur- 
ture this infant technology during the 
first 20 years of its existence, a recurring 
theme developed during the laser hear- 
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ings and is well documented in the re- 
port I previously mentioned. 

To date, laser research and develop- 
ment has been highly compartmental- 
ized with a number of Federal agencies 
and civilian institutions working more 
or less independently, each within its 
own sphere of interest and influence. For 
example, the research and development 
effort on this technology has been frag- 
mented, with responsibilities for various 
programs resting with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the Department of Energy, and the De- 
partment of Defense, as well as other 
agencies. Even within the Department of 
Defense, the high-energy laser effort is 
spread among four separate organiza- 
tions—the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, the Department of the 
Air Force, the Department of the Navy, 
and the Department of the Army. 

While there is a degree of coordina- 
tion among the programs under the 
aegis of the Department of Defense, each 
program is directed toward technology 
objectives of primary and unique inter- 
est to the sponsoring organization or 
service. The individual funding levels, 
even within the Department of Defense, 
do not permit the accumulation of the 
critical mass funding necessary to fa- 
cilitate program development. 

Thus, the hearings found that there is 
a compelling need to revise the DOD 
high-energy laser research and develop- 
ment planning and funding to achieve 
a balance between technology develop- 
ment and weapon system development. 
It is therefore recommended that the 
achievement of this objective could be 
enhanced by the Secretary of Defense 
designating an office in the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Research 
and Engineering to manage and direct 
the overall DOD high-energy laser pro- 
gram. But, this is only part of the prob- 
lem since, as mentioned, the total na- 
tional effort is fragmented, just as the 
DOD effort is fragmented. 

Coordination among the Federal de- 
partments and agencies is generally 
weak, and much of the coordination 
stems from the professional relation- 
ships among the senior managers and 
researchers, rather than from institu- 
tional relationships. The Federal pro- 
gram structure stresses achievement of 
differentiated departmental, rather than 
national missions and goals. Thus, one 
of the major findings of the hearings 
documented by the committee report is 
that there is a need to improve the co- 
ordination of the high-power laser pro- 
grams among the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 

This improved coordination will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the separate 
departmental and agency laser programs 
and thus increase the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the overall Federal effort. 
It is therefore strongly recommended 
that an institutional mechanism be es- 
tablished to improve this coordination. 
That, Mr. President, is what the Na- 
tional Laser Institute, which would be 
created bv the bill I offer today, would 
accomplish. 

Mr. President, my bill would create 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
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Government a National Laser Institute 
to coordinate the national laser research 
and development effort. The Institute 
would be comprised of key Government 
Officials, such as the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of Energy, the Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, the Director of the 
National Science Foundation, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy, and other recognized 
leaders of the scientific, business, aca- 
demic, and governmental community 
who would be appointed by the President 
and by the Congress. 

The Institute would be supported by a 
small but competent full-time staff and 
would be required to meet at least two 
times each year. It would be mandated 
to study laser research and technology 
applications for future civilian and na- 
tional security uses; to make recomenda- 
tions, including recommendations for 
legislation, to the Congress and to the 
President regarding implementation of 
the findings of the Institute; and to make 
recommendations to the Congress and 
the President regarding coordination of 
the efforts of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to laser technology, including co- 
operative programs and exchange of in- 
formation, manpower, and facility re- 
sources. 

The Institute will be required to pre- 
pare and submit to the President and the 
key committees in the House and Senate 
an annual report regarding its activities 
under the act. The Institute members 
and employees would have access to such 
classified or nonclassified information as 
is necessary for them to carry out their 
responsibilties of an overall umbrella 
agency under the act. 

Mr. President, the approach I am ad- 
vocating here today is certainly not with- 
out precedent. When World War I broke 
out in 1914, the United States was last 
on the list of world powers equipped with 
military aircraft, running a poor fifth 
behind France, Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain. 


But, not only the tangible evidence of 
aeronautical progress was lacking. There 
were few aeronautical research labora- 
tories and facilities in this country, 
whereas the above-mentioned nations al- 
ready had well equipped and well staffed 
research facilities. Italy and Russia had 
aeronautical laboratories long before the 
United States took the step. A survey by 
the Smithsonian Institution resulted in 
a report which showed clearly the dan- 
gerous gap between the state of aeronau- 
tical technology in Europe and in the 
United States. 

The result of the national concern 
which mounted over this problem was 
the establishment of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics which 
was charged with the duty of supervising 
and directing the scientific study of the 
problems of flight, with a view towards 
practical solutions. 

The first committee appointments 
were made by President Woodrow Wil- 
son on April 2, 1915, and the committee 
began its work by April 23 of that year. 
This forerunner of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
proved to be one of the most successful 
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approaches to solving practical prob- 
lems ever devised by this Congress. With- 
in a few short years, the United States 
was able to assume the lead in aeronau- 
tical science and continues to this day 
to be the technological leader in air and 
space applied sciences, primarily because 
of the foresight displayed by the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the scientific com- 
munity in those early years of aviation. 

Similarly, if this Congress will draw 
upon the precedence provided by that 
Congress so many years ago and estab- 
lish this National Laser Institute, I am 
confident that 20 or 30 years from now, 
Americans will look back with pride to 
the beginnings of the effort which made 
us preeminent in the advancement of 
laser technology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my bill be printed in its en- 
tirety at the close of these remarks SO 
that the Members can examine it in de- 
tail at their convenience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will not 
today dwell on the many potential civil- 
ian peacetime applications of laser tech- 
nology, nor on the many potential de- 
fense applications of this new science. 
These various applications are well doc- 
umented in the hearing record and are, 
of course, summarized in the committee 
report I previously mentioned. I would, 
however, like to highlight a few of these 
applications to put the need for this leg- 
islation in the proper perspective. 

Since the initial discovery of the laser 
in 1960, practical applications of laser 
technology have already proved to be of 
great benefit in manufacturing, retail- 
ing, medicine, and advanced communi- 
cation fields. However, the potential for 
laser application in space exploration and 
in the crucial areas of national defense 
and energy production has yet to be real- 
ized. And this potential, in my judgment, 
makes laser technology the most exciting 
and important scientific field of research 
for the remainder of the century. I am 
not exaggerating when I say that the fu- 
ture of this Nation, especially in defense 
and energy, is inextricably tied to the 
full development and exploitation of 
laser technology. 

During the laser hearings, I listened to 
numerous scientific experts testify that 
many of our Nation’s problems could— 
and I feel certain will—be solved through 
laser applications. Let me briefly outline 
a few examples of the potentials of laser 
application. 

First, there is a great potential for la- 
sers to be used in the production of elec- 
tricity through clean and safe nuclear 
fusion—as opposed to the current 
method of nuclear fission. This applica- 
tion of laser technology can provide our 
Nation with an inexhaustible supply of 
cheap and clean electric power without 
the dangers of nuclear reactor accidents 
or the problems caused by radioactive 
nuclear wastes. 

With respect to defense applications, a 
very large number of Senators are al- 
ready on record as supporting a space 
based laser weapons system which could 
potentially provide an umbrella protect- 
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ing our Nation from enemy missile- 
delivered nuclear weapons systems, 
whether launched from underground 
land-based silos or from submarines 
lurking near our shores. 

I expect that, if not during the next 
session of Congress, at least soon, we 
will be channeling funds into just such a 
program. Unless, however, the actions I 
am recommending today are taken, it 
may well be possible that we will not 
achieve these very complicated and com- 
plex systems during this decade, and 
perhaps not even during this century. 
High-energy lasers which offer the po- 
tential for directed energy weapons in 
which hostile targets are disabled or 
killed by the energy of the laser beam 
require three stressing technology com- 
ponents: very high power laser devices; 
precision mirrors/optics; and precise 
pointing and tracking devices. These 
weapons systems also would require 
sophisticated fire control and technology 
for battle management. A less than fully 
coordinated national effort to advance 
these various technology components, in 
my judgment, would be doomed to fail- 
ure or at least to delays which could 
prove decisive. 

The reason I feel that delay may be- 
come a decisive factor is that much has 
been written lately about the Soviet 
Union’s extensive research and develop- 
ment of laser weapon systems. In my 
judgment, we cannot afford to fall be- 
hind the Soviet Union in this critical 
area. 

Lastly, there is a great potential for 
laser application in space exploration 
which must be fully developed by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

The almost unlimited potential for 
laser application is not seriously ques- 
tioned. While private industry is engaged 
in the research and development of laser 
technology, there is little doubt but that 
the Federal Government must be the 
leader. The program is so vast and so im- 
portant that just as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken the lead in the space 
program and established as a national 
commitment the placing of a man on the 
Moon, thus the Federal Government 
must take the lead in developing this 
new technology. 

Federal funding for laser research— 
and the Federal Government is the prin- 
cipal sponsor of high-energy laser 
R. & D.—exceeded $400 million last year. 
This amount was shared almost equally 
by the Departments of Energy and De- 
fense, with a small amount expended by 
NASA. This relatively small amount of 
money being expended in such a critical 
field places us at a terrible disadvantage 
with the Soviet Union, which is expend- 
ing massive amounts of money—more 
than five times our expenditures—on the 
development of laser technology. 

The United States cannot afford not 
to make an all-out American effort in 
laser research and development. 

Mr. President, I fully realize that dur- 
ing this lameduck session it will be im- 
possible to move this bill forward into 
law. I, of course, intend to reintroduce it 
early in the next session of Congress. Be- 
cause a record has already been made in 
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previous hearings during this Congress 
as to the efficacy and importance of this 
legislation, I woud hope that this meas- 
ure could be expeditiously moved forward 
to become law. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
examine this proposal seriously and 
thoughtfully, and I think that each of 
you will agree with my conclusion and 
rally behind this most worthwhile effort. 

EXHIBIT 1 
S, 3216 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Laser In- 
stitute Act”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) laser technology is among the most 
important technologies of this century, rank- 
ing in significance with nuclear fission and 
integrated circuits; 

(2) low-power laser systems already have 
produced large improvements in military 
capability, with further improvements ex- 
pected; 

(3) laser technology has the potential to 
benefit the United States in many important 
areas including national security, energy 
production, space activities, communications, 
and photochemistry; 

(4) high-energy laser systems have the po- 
tential to significantly alter existent mili- 
tary strategy, doctrine, and tactics, and thus 
cause a dramatic shift in the relationships 
of the superpowers; 

(5) federally sponsored laser research has 
not been fully coordinated, and the lack of 
such coordination has detracted from the Na- 
tion’s ability to achieve important laser ap- 
plications at the earliest time; 

(6) achievement of laser applications can 
be accelerated through cooperative and co- 
ordinated efforts of departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; and 

(7) the diverse areas to which high-energy 
laser technology can make extremely impor- 
tant contributions, require that the Con- 
gress participate in charting the Nation's 
course in the development and utilization 
of high-energy laser technology for the ben- 
efit of mankind. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to establish 
a mechanism to improve the coordination of 
Federal efforts in laser research and technol- 
ogy development, in order to accelerate the 
development and utilization of laser tech- 
nology for the benefit of the Nation and 
mankind. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE 


Sec. 3. (a) There is created in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government a 
National Laser Institute (hereafter cited as 
the “Institute’’). The Institute shall be com- 
posed of thirteen members as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense. 

(2) The Secretary of Energy. 

(3) The Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(4) The Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

(5) The Director of the Office of Science 
Technology Policy. 

(6) Two individuals shall be appointed by 
the President from industries involved in 
laser technology, selected from among indi- 
viduals in such industries who are knowl- 
edgeable and possess expertise in laser tech- 
nology and laser research and development. 

(7) Two individuals shall be appointed by 
the President from the academic profession, 
selected from among individuals who are 
knowledgeable and possess expertise in laser 
technology and laser research and develop- 
ment. 

(8) Two members shall be selected by 
the President from a list of names to be 
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submitted to the President by the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate, upon the 
recommendation of the Majority Leader and 
the Minority Leader. 

(9) Two pens: shall be selected by the 

President from a list of names to be sub- 
mitted to the President by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 
Not more than five of the individuals ap- 
pointed pursuant to paragraphs (6) through 
(9) of this subsection may be members of 
the same political party. 

(b) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Institute as Chairman 
at the time of his appointment. Any va- 
cancy in the Institute shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original appointment, 
including the party affiliation limitations 
contained in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) The Institute shall hold such meetings 
as are necessary for carrying out its respon- 
sibilities under this Act. The Institute shall 
meet at the request of the Chairman or 
upon the request of a majority of its mem- 
bers, but in no event shall the Institute 
meet less frequently than two times within 
each calendar year. 

(d) (1) There shall be a full-time staff 
director for the Institute who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(2) Within the limit of its appropriations, 
the Institute may— 

(A) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such other personnel as may be necessary; 

(B) obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, at rates for individuals not to ex- 
ceed the rate prescribed for GS-18 in the 
General Schedule under section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code; and 

(C) accept and utilize the services of vol- 
untary and noncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(e) Members of the Institute who are 
otherwise employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation. 
Members of the Institute who are not em- 
ployees of the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate equal to the 
daily rate prescribed for positions in Level 
V of the Executive Schedule under section 
5316 of title 5, United States Code, includ- 
ing traveltime for each day they are en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Institute during which 
they are engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Institute. While away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Institute, members of the Institute shall 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same 
manner as persons employed intermittently 
in the Federal Government service are al- 
lowed expenses under section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code. 

(f) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting at the end 
therof the following: 

“Director, National Laser Institute.”’. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Sec. 4. (a) The Institute shall— 

(1) study laser research and technology 
applications for future civilian and national 
security uses; 

(2) make recommendations, including 
recommendations for legislation, to the Con- 
gress and the President regarding imple- 
mentation of the findings of the Institute 
made pursuant to paragraph (1) of this sec- 
tion; and 

(3) make recommendations to the Con- 
gress and the President regarding coordina- 
tion of the efforts of the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government with 
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respect to laser technology, including co- 
operative programs and exchange of infor- 
mation, Manpower, and facilities resources. 

(b) The Institute may make specific rec- 
ommendations pursuant to its authority 
under subsection (a) of this section as nec- 
essary, or upon the request of the President, 
the Congress, or the head of any department 
or agency of the Federal Government. 

ACCESS TO INFORMATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The members and employees 
of the Institute shall have access to such 
classified or nonclassified information as is 
necessary for carrying out their responsibili- 
ties under this Act. Access to such infor- 
mation shall be subject to the procedures 
for security clearance established and in 
effect by departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed as waiving any 
requirement or sanction, criminal or civil, 
with respect to disclosure of classified infor- 
mation by any person. 

(b) In order to assist the Institute in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act each department and agency of the 
Federal Government shall, upon request of 
the Chairman of the Institute, provide 
access to such information and materials as 
is requested in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a) of this section. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 6. (a) The Institute shall prepare and 
submit— 

(1) to the President; 

(2) to the Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, and the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources of the Senate; 
and 

(3) to the Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Science and Technology, 
and the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives; 
an annual report regarding its activities 
under this Act, together with such recom- 
mendations for legislation, budgets, and 
program content or other action as the In- 
stitute determines to be necessary or desir- 
able in order to carry out the objectives of 
this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any information which is designated 
as classified and is transmitted to the Con- 
gress in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section shall be 
treated by recipients of such information as 
classified information, and not released to 
any source except in accordance with any 
law, rule or regulation applicable to or 
promulgated by the source of such infor- 
mation. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this Act shall 
terminate five years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


CRIME IN THIS COUNTRY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
address a problem to which I have spoken 
on several occasions during my tenure 
in the Senate, the problem of crime in 
this country. Next to inflation and the 
economic ills which plague this Nation, 
crime is probably the most serious do- 
mestic problem that the American peo- 
ple face today. 

During the past few years there has 
been an alarming increase in overall 
crime in this country, a fact which is 
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having a chilling effort on the average 
American citizen. 

Over the past 30 years the number of 
murders in the United States has in- 
creased by 370 percent and the number 
of robberies has increased by 300 per- 
cent. Last year murder rose by 18 per- 
cent over 1978, forcible rape rose by 13 
percent and robberies by 10 percent. 
There is no reason to believe that these 
trends in violent crime will begin to re- 
verse in the near future. FBI statistics 
for the first 6 months of 1980 reveal that 
violent crimes are up 10 percent over 
last year. 

Based on statistics for 1979, the FBI 
has determined that a violent crime oc- 
curs every 27 seconds in this country; 
someone is murdered every 24 minutes; 
a forcible rape occurs every 7 minutes: 
there is an assault every 51 seconds; and, 
a robbery takes place every 68 seconds. 

These disturbing figures are based on 
nationwide surveys and indicate that 
crime is a widespread problem and not 
isolated to only a few highly populated 
areas of the country. 

For example, the South is considered 
by many to be one of the safest regions 
of the country in which to live and raise 
a family. However, there were some 
dramatic increases in crime in the South 
during 1979 with murder increasing by 
10 percent over the previous year, forcible 
rape by 14 percent and robbery by 17 
percent. 

Recent surveys indicate that fear of 
crime is causing a majority of Americans 
to drastically alter their lifestyle. This 
research reveals that 4 out of 10 
Americans are highly fearful of becom- 
ing victims of a violent crime such as 
murder, rape, robbery and assault. One 
person in four has stopped going places 
he or she used to go at night because of 
fear of becoming a victim of a violent 
crime. 

Nine out of 10 Americans lock the 
doors of their homes and apartments and 
ask visitors to identify themselves before 
allowing them to enter. Four out of 10 
people feel unsafe in their homes, neigh- 
borhoods, workplaces and shopping 
centers. 

In recent years the United States has 
also seen a significant increase in “white 
collar” crime, which is resulting in stag- 
gering costs to our economy. In a 1976 
study conducted by the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, it was estimated 
that such crimes as bankruptcy fraud, 
bribery and kickbacks, consumer fraud, 
credit card and check fraud, insurance 
fraud and securities fraud, are costing 
our economy $44 billion per year. Studies 
also point out that “white collar” crime 
contributes to an erosion of public con- 
fidence in our legal and economic sys- 
tems which may promote an atmosphere 
of lawlessness, leading to more crime. 

Recent studies reveal that “white col- 
lar” crime, as in other areas of crime, is 
on the increase, costing the American 
taxpayer more each year. 

All across this land, in our cities and 
in our towns, in our suburbs and in our 
rural areas, crime is soaring at an alarm- 
ing rate and is diminishing the quality 
of life for all Americans regardless of 
race, sex, or creed. 
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Mr. President, I believe it is time that 
Congress declare an all-out war on crime 
in this country. Everyone agrees that 
something must be done about crime, but 
too many times it has been treated as a 
secondary issue by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Strong talk and wishful thinking 
will do nothing toward reducing crime. 
It is incumbent upon Congress to act 
forcefully and deal dramatically with 
this crisis that now confronts us. 

It has long been my belief that the 
Federal Government must share the re- 
sponsibility of law enforcement with 
State and local governments. Only with 
this type of partnership, pooling our re- 
sources, manpower and technology, can 
we effectively combat crime and at the 
same time, improve our system of crim- 
inal justice. . 

I was deeply disappointed at the demise 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration due to budgetary cutbacks 
earlier this year. I believe this program 
has been of enormous benefit to our State 
and local governments in their efforts to 
improve the administration of criminal 
justice at every level. By providing finan- 
cial aid and technical assistance to those 
governments we have made vast im- 
provements in the areas of crime preven- 
tion and control. 

LEAA proved to be extremely success- 
ful in a number of programs such as: 
statewide court modernization; training 
of court professionals; jury manage- 
ment; uniform sentencing guidelines; 
career criminal programs; prosecutor's 
management information systems; 
“Sting” antifencing projects; law en- 
forcement training programs; health 
care in jails; drug and alcohol diversion; 
victim/witness assistance, deinstitu- 
tionalization of status offenders; and 
others. These programs have had clear 
and definable impacts on crime reduction 
all across this country. 

In efforts by Congress to reduce Fed- 
eral spending and bring inflation under 
control LEAA has been reduced to a 
nominal existence. LEAA'’s critics cite 
inefficiency and waste as sufficient rea- 
sons to eliminate the programs and I can 
understand their concerns. I believe my 
record will reflect that I am strongly in 
favor of returning fiscal responsibility to 
Government. In doing so, I realize that 
every agency in the Government will 
have to sacrifice. Yet, how many agen- 
cies, out of the hundreds that exist, have 
been totally abolished as has LEAA. 
The problems it had in its early years di- 
minished as the program matured and 
instead of adopting policies and meth- 
ods to further solve its defects, Congress 
and the administration instead preferred 
to destroy it altogether. 

With the abolition of LEAA, the Fed- 
eral Government now has no program 
whose primary function is to try to solve 
the problems of crime in this country. 

I believe the Federal Government must 
take an active role if the war on crime 
is to be won. The extent of its role, and 
how it should be shaped, are questions we 
hope to answer in hearings to be con- 
ducted by the Judiciary Committee on 
December 3. These hearings will focus on 
the problems and successes of past Fed- 
eral assistance programs to State and 
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local governments and, what role, if any, 
the Government should play in the fu- 
ture. The committee will also look at the 
current status of crime in this country 
and reasons for the drastic trends it has 
taken in recent years. 

I wish to thank Senator Epwarp KEN- 
NEDY, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for calling for this hearing and 
I commend him for the leadership he 
has provided in this crucial area. I also 
wish to commend Senator Strom THUR- 
monp for his active role in searching for 
solutions to the problems of crime. I look 
forward to working closely with him in 
the future. 

I thank the Chair. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
may I say, before I proceed to the unani- 
mous-consent request, it is the desire 
of the leadership on this side of the 
aisle to proceed to the consideration of 
the superfund bill, the Senate version. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have quiet in the Chamber, this may in- 
volve a ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I should say 
to the distinguished minority leader and 
others on the other side of the aisle that 
it would be my hope that we could pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

It is my understanding that Mr. STAF- 
FORD and Mr. RANDOLPH have worked out 
an amendment by way of a substitute, 
perhaps, to the Senate bill which might 
represent a pretty fair consensus of the 
Senate. 

It would also be my hope that if Sen- 
ators wish to have a little time to fur- 
ther negotiate the Stafford-Randolph 
proposal, if we could get to the super- 
fund bill, we might then set it aside, 
hopefully, and proceed to other matters 
while those considerations are being car- 
ried on. 

So, having said that, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Order No. 
1151, S. 1480. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. Mr. President, I am 
reserving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have quiet in the Chamber. The Chair 
is not familiar with the situation except 
to understand that it may require a 
ruling. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, may I say on reserva- 
tion that the majority leader has con- 
ferred with me in advance of this, for 
which I am grateful. He is aware from 
that private conversation, which I re- 
peat now, that I had hoped we could 
work out a satisfactory arrangement to 
permit us to pass a superfund bill this 
session. 


Now, that statement is at variance with 
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what I have said publicly before. I had 
said I thought there was no chance a 
superfund bill could pass this session. 
But, frankly, I changed my mind, and I 
was urged by many on this side to try, 
and I have tried to do so. 

We have had a number of meetings. 
Indeed, there was a meeting scheduled 
for 3 o'clock this afternoon with a num- 
ber of parties who are interested in this 
subject, including the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Domenic1), the distinguished soon- 
to-be chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee (Mr. Doe), and a number of others. 

I had hoped we could work out some- 
thing. 

I do not think, in all candor, that the 
Randolph-Stafford bill is a compromise 
in the sense that it would permit us to 
proceed at this time to the consideration 
of this measure. 

I do think there is still a chance, I 
suppose, that that could be worked out, 
but not in the face of an effort to proceed 
immediately to the consideration of this 
measure. I simply do not believe such 
action could be the basis of negotiations. 

Mr. President, having said that, I ex- 
press my regret that we apparently are 
at an impasse on this subject, and there- 
fore I object to the request of the ma- 
jority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I understand the position of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. Again I say 
that I hope the Senate will proceed to 
the bill. Then, if additional time is need- 
ed, which apparently the distinguished 
minority leader would like to have, I 
would hope that we could set the bill 
aside then and proceed to something else 
in the meantime. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1151, S. 1480, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I object to 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued and concluded the call of the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

[Quorum No. 33 Leg.] 


Sarbanes 
Stennis 


Goldwater Riegle 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 
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The clerk will call the roll of absent 
Senators. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed 
to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
sees only three Senators in the Chamber. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I hope the 
clerk will continue the call of the roll of 
absent Senators while others are brought 
to respond to the request for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the Senator’s request? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I request 
that the clerk continue the call of the 
roll to determine the presence of a 
quorum, prior to ruling on the request for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
has the absence of a quorum been estab- 
lished? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I re- 
peat my request for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
stands corrected. The Parliamentarian 
advises that three Senators are sufficient 
to second the request for the yeas and 
nays. If that is the rule, it will be fol- 
lowed. 

That brings us now to the question of 
the motion to instruct the Sergeant at 
Arms to require the attendance of absent 
Senators. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been requested and are or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CULVER), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durkin), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELson), and the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
HatcH), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Hayakawa), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. LaxaLT), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Maturas), and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). Are there any other Senators wish- 
ing to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 5, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 476 Leg.] 
YEAS—75 


Armstrong Percy 
aker Pryor 
Baucus Randolph 
Bayh Ribicoff 
Bellmon Riegle 
Bentsen Roth 
Biden Sarbanes 
Boren Sasser 
Boschwitz Schmitt 
Bradley Schweiker 
Bumpers Simpson 
Byrd, Jepsen Stafford 
Harry F., Jr. Johnston Stennis 
Byrd, Robert C, Kassebaum Stevens 
Chafee Leahy Stewart 
Chiles Levin Stone 
Cochran Lugar Talmadge 
Cohen Matsunaga Thurmond 
Cranston McClure Tsongas 
Danforth Melcher Wallop 
DeConcini Mitchell Warner 
Dole Morgan Williams 
Domenici Moynihan Young 
Eagleton Nunn Zorinsky 
Exon Fackwood 
Ford Pell 


NAYS—5 
Proxmire 
Tower 

NOT VOTING—20 


Hatch Mathias 
Hayakawa McGovern 
Inouye Metzenbaum 
Javits Nelson 
Kennedy Pressler 
Laxalt Stevenson 
Magnuson 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the 
addition of Senators voting who did not 
answer the quorum call, a quorum is now 
present. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names. 


{Quorum No. 34 Leg.] 
Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 


Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 


Goldwater 
Long 


Weicker 


Burdick 
Cannon 
Church 
Culver 
Durenberger 
Durkin 
Gravel 


Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Humphrey 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Goldwater Percy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 
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Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay on the table 
the motion to proceed and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick) , the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durxkrn), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Morcan), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are nec- 
essarily absent. 


I further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inovyve) is absent on 
official business. 


Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Hatcu), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Hayakawa), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Jepsen), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr, LAXALT), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marnas), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Press- 
LER) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 477 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 


Armstrong Gravel 


Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Nunn 
Pell 
Proxmire 


Byrd, Robert C. 
Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 
Cranston 
Culver 
DeConcini 
Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 


Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadge 


Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Moynihan 
Nelson 


Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
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NOT VOTING—21 


Hatch Magnuson 
Hayakawa Mathias 
Huddleston McGovern 
Inouye Morgan 
Javits Packwood 


Durenberger Jepsen Pressler 
Durkin Laxalt Stennis 

So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to proceed to the consideration 
of S. 1480 was rejected. ; 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a desire and a need on the 
part of Senators on both sides of the 
question and on both sides of the aisle 
to have some discussion and, perhaps, to 
negotiate some differences with respect 
to this bill. In addition to that fact, Mr. 
Ho.t.incs wishes to bring up the confer- 
ence report on the budget resolution. 
After conferring with Mr. BAKER and 
other Senators, I am constrained to ask 
unanimous consent that further action 
on the pending motion be delayed until 
4 p.m. today. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will not object, 
the purpose of the reservation is to say 
that I think that is a good arrangement. 
That leaves the parties in status quo. 
The motion to proceed has not yet been 
disposed of. There is time now for the 
parties to resume the meetings planned 
earlier, to see if there is a possibility of 
working out a bill. 

I repeat once more, I would like to 
see us pass a bill if we can work out the 
details of it, and do it in this session. 

With the request just made by the 
majority leader, I am willing to resume 
those negotiations, and I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I simply want to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his consideration. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Bayh 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Cannon 
Church : 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are locating Senator HOLLINGS 
now. 

While awaiting the arrival of Senator 
HOLLINGS and Senator BELLMON so that 
the Senate can proceed on the confer- 
ence report on the budget, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
ON THE BUDGET—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of con- 
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ference on House Concurrent Resolution 
448 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) revising the 
congressional budget for the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses this report, 
signed by a majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I inquire, 
has a printed conference report been 
made available for the use of the Mem- 
bers? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is in the RECORD 
right here. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. It is in the Recorp 
for last night? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. But your conferees 
have produced an agreement on the 1981 
budget in record time. And we have done 
so with a strong and successful defense 
of the Senate’s positions on the critical 
budget issues. 

Yesterday, your conferees wasted no 
time in moving toward final passage of 
the 1981 budget. We proceeded immedi- 
ately and directly from the Senate floor 
to our conference with the House Com- 
mittee. In less than 2 hours, we reached 
an agreement that preserves and ad- 
vances the Senate’s most important ob- 
jectives. 

First, the conference agreement ac- 
commodates the Senate-endorsed tax 
cut on a realistic timetable; second, it 
makes the strongest commitment to na- 
tional defense that the budget process 
has yet produced; third, it reduces the 
Senate-passed outlay and budget author- 
ity levels; fourth and finally, it cuts back 
on the deficit that was contained in the 
Senate-passed resolution. 

Mr. President, this budget agreement 
keeps us moving toward the fiscal goals 
we have set for ourselves. It is worthy of 
our support. 

Your conferees went into yesterday’s 
negotiations determined to defend the 
Senate’s positions and to arrive at a re- 
sponsible spending plan. We accom- 
plished both of those objectives. 

On the tax cut issue, this conference 
agreement provides fully for the proposal 
advanced yesterday by Senators ROTH 
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and Dore and adopted by the Senate. It 
assumes only that such a tax cut will be 
enacted next year by April 15 and made 
retroactive to January 1. The April 15 
enactment date for the tax cut means 
that its cost to the Treasury will be re- 
duced in 1981. That is because withhold- 
ing rates will continue at the higher level 
established by existing law until April 15. 
Taxpayers will get refunds in the follow- 
ing fiscal year just as they always have 
done after retroactive tax cuts. 

Only once in the history of Congress 
has a major tax cut been introduced in 
January and adopted prior to April 15. 
This conference agreement merely as- 
sumes that 1981 will not see a repetition 
of the lightning-fast record of 1975 
when—in the middle of a major reces- 
sion—Congress passed a tax cut by 
March 29. 

President-elect Reagan will be inaugu- 
rated on January 20. If our new Presi- 
dent presents his tax cut plan on Janu- 
ary 21, this conference agreement as- 
sumes that Congress will enact it in less 
than 90 days. Surely that is an optimis- 
tic time frame for the consideration and 
passage of such a major new tax re- 
duction. 

But more than that, as I have noted, 
this conference agreement will accom- 
modate the prospect that a tax cut 
adopted after April 15 may be applied 
retroactively to January 1—with all of 
its parts and provisions. 

In short, the tax cut envisioned by the 
authors of yesterday’s amendment is 
fully provided for in this conference 
agreement, 

Mr. President, similarly, of course, they 
could take the normal course and pass it 
by the end of May and in that event per- 
haps make retroactive the business fea- 
tures of it. The withholding forms could 
be revised by July 1 to put the individual 
income tax cuts into effect July 1. 

There are a number of alternatives or 
options there. 

On the spending side, the agreement is 
just as responsive to the will of the 
Senate. 

In yesterday’s conference, we sought to 
achieve a compromise between the con- 
sidered judgments on spreading pro- 
grams that had been made by the Sen- 
ate, and the judgments made by the 
House—including its across-the-board 
spending cut. Basically, we arrived at 
that compromise by splitting the differ- 
ence. 

On the bottom line, the spending totals 
we arrived at are lower both in budget 
authority and in outlays than the Sen- 
ate-passed levels—a result that moves 
us closer to the ultimate goal of Govern- 
ment in the black which absorbed so 
much of yesterday’s Senate debate. 

The budget authority level $694.6 bil- 
lion is $5 billion lower than the Senate- 
passed figure. 

The outlay level of $632.4 billion is 
$600 million lower. 

The deficit level of $27.4 billion is more 
than $7 billion lower. 


In achieving those sizable savings, 
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wever, this agreement does not sacri- 
oa our Nation’s most critical needs. 
Most notably, it establishes the highest 
level of spending for national defense 
that we have ever included in a budget 
resolution. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
outlay level for fiscal 1981 defense spend- 
ing will total $159 billion—more than $5 
billion above the outlay figure contained 
in the first resolution. 

Mr. President, this year has been a 
challenging one for the budget process. 
We have had to contend with a very 
volatile economy—with an abrupt and 
unexpected change of Budget Committee 
chairmen—with strong differences of 
opinion on fiscal policy, both within and 
between the two Houses of Congress— 
and with the unfamiliar circumstances 
of a lameduck session and an interven- 
ing election the consequences of which 
will change the character of the Senate 
as well as the administration. 

In the face of those challenges, we 
have produced a workable compromise 
on a second budget resolution for 1981 
that sustains our drive toward a greater 
degree of fiscal discipline, strengthens 
our defenses, preserves vital spending 
programs, accommodates a very large 
tax reduction, and reduces the 1980 def- 
icit by more than $30 billion. 

This conference agreement is worthy 
of our 5-year tradition of responsible 
and well-constructed budgeting. It is 
worthy of the Senate’s support. I strongly 
recommend its adoption and I am con- 
fident that it will provide us with a base 
to build on in the months and years to 
come. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to empha- 
size a few points in addition to my pre- 
pared remarks. I want to go right back 
to ground one, the starting line, June 
1980, the balanced budget, and ask 
exactly what occurred. 

As I view it, there are four elements 
that have run us over that balanced 
budget. One, of course, is inflation, the 
inflationary costs of all the particular 
programs throughout the Government. 

Another element is another one-half 
of 1 percent of unemployment. You will 
find this particular budget rather than 
being computed, as in the first concur- 
rent resolution at 7.5 percent, is com- 
puted at an 8 percent unemployment 
level, for calendar year 1981, which could 
still be high, hopefully. 

It also contemplates the addition of a 
tax cut, of course. That was well debated 
yesterday. That has added to the deficit. 

Then, of course, more than anything 
else, and it should be emphasized with 
respect to priorities, the National Con- 
gress is saying here that, “Yes, we can 
have that balanced budget we had in 
June. But we feel so strongly about our 
need to rebuild the Nation's defenses that 
we have added $28.2 billion.” 

The 050 defense function for fiscal 
year 1980 was $144.5 billion; for 1981 it 
is $172.7 billion. So that is an increase 
in budget authority of $28.2 billion, and 
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that $144 billion is up from the $129 bil- 
lion when we met in November a year 
ago. We were toying then in the neigh- 
borhood of $129.9 billion, right in there 
as a figure and, of course, that has grad- 
ually gone up over the year with supple- 
mentals to the $144.5 billion level. 

It has not just gone up $5 billion since 
June; it has gone up $28.2 billion in the 
last year, and more. 

This resolution has got a $27.4 billion 
deficit. If we kept defense at the constant 
level of $144 billion we would have the 
balanced budget. 

This is a restrictive budget. It cuts 
back on the controllables, as we charac- 
terize them. Other than, of course, such 
key areas as defense and social security 
and the built-in inflators, it cuts back 
some 15 percent in real terms in the 
other programs and, at the same time— 
I do not know what this percentage 
would amount to, but I would daresay it 
is somewhere in the nature of a 5-per- 
cent real growth for defense. I am going 
to have to try to compute that and have 
it for my colleagues before the debate is 
concluded. 

I want again to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN). 
He was a steady keel and guide through- 
out that short conference there, and we 
got good language in here with respect 
to reconciliation. We are still working on 
it. That is on schedule, and we said we 
could not adjourn sine die, in this reso- 
lution, until we got reconciliation. 

We have asked for a budget review. 
There are many kinds of rules changes 
that would make the process itself more 
understandable and thereby more sup- 
portable by our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate. So we called for a full review there. 
We made tremendous progress in this 
particular exercise. 

I really resist the idea of the Govern- 
ment budget hemorrhaging, when we are 
cutting back. But some in our own disci- 
pline, some of our own committee mem- 
bers, will get up and talk and say that it 
is all a charade. These are the levels. It 
is not a charade, and we will move. But 
then they have removed one of the good 
reasons for a third concurrent resolution. 
The new administration will say exactly 
how they would want to fashion a partic- 
ular tax cut, and we included quite a bit 
of flexibility. 

We really have not just given a multi- 
ple choice kind of level that was inferred 
perhaps on the House side when they 
approached it from an entirely different 
standpoint. They were talking in terms 
of cutting a percentage in fraud and 
waste and mismanagement, and then let 
the new administration find it. 


On the contrary, our particular levels, 
which were decided back in August—and 
of course, everybody at that particular 
time did not think there was going to be 
this dramatic change in administration 
or in the Congress—were debated in de- 
tail and everything else. The fact that 
the House arrived through a different 
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approach to the same levels, of course, is 
their affair and their way of describing 
it. But they asked us to join in their de- 
scription, and we did not because that 
was not the fact, that was not the case. 

So this is not a multiple choice or 
where to find the fraud or a loose budget 
or hemorrhaging or what about the defi- 
cit or anything else. 

Adlai Stevenson once was asked 
whether he was a conservative or 
whether he was a liberal. He said, “The 
important question is am I headed in the 
right direction.” 

This is not a conservative budget, it is 
not a liberal budget, but it heads us in 
the right direction, cutting back that $60 
billion deficit down to some $27.4 billion. 
It cuts measurably on the programs and 
increases national defense to the tune of 
$28.2 billion. 

I yield to my distinguished friend or 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
yielding. 

He caught me slightly unaware. I was 
caught up in what he was saying about 
this being neither a conservative budget 
nor a liberal budget but merely a budget 
which heads toward balance, and I was 
somewhat stunned to hear that because 
it appears to me that just a few weeks 
ago the Senate adopted a concurrent 
resolution which was said to be in bal- 
ance and, in fact, was said to provide 
for the fiscal year upon which we have 
now entered a budgetary surplus of $100 
million. 

At that time the Senator from Colo- 
rado said: 


Look, folks, that is crazy. We all know, 
every one of us in this Chamber knows, that 
the alleged balance reflected in the budget 
is not correct. 

At the risk of playing out my streak 
of luck on my predictions, I will make 
one more prediction: that unless some 
drastic changes are made in the under- 
lying assumptions on which the present 
budget resolution is made, there is no 
way in the world that at the end of the 
forthcoming fiscal year we are not going 
to have a budget deficit which is hugely 
greater than the estimated $27.4 billion 
that is reflected in the conference report. 

Well, this may be the lame duck ses- 
sion, but I will tell you that this budget 
is a turkey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
tabulation which my staff and I have 
prepared, a function-by-function anal- 
ysis of the Federal budget for fiscal 
years 1977, 1978, 1979, and during fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981 for the first, second, 
and third concurrent budget resolutions 
as they have been adopted by the Senate 
and the House and the conference 
committee. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp as follows: 
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Fiscal year— 


1977 1978 1979 


Budget authority. 


gs 


se gis 
S9 SER 
on nwo awoon 


bs ee 


International affairs: 
Budget authority... 


po 


General 
space, 


tech pon < 
Heath authority... 


Energ ergy: 
get authority... 

Oot 

Natural resources and 

environment: 

Budget authority... 
Outlays... ....... 

Agriculture: 
Budget authority... 
Outlays. 

Commerce and hous- 


development: 
Budget authority... 


Education, training, 
employment, and 
Social services: 

Budget authority... 
Outi; 


Income security: 
Budget authority... 
Outlays 

Veterans benefits and 

services: 
Budget authority... 
Outlays... 
Administration of 
Justice: 
a authority... 


General government: 
Budget authority... 
Outlays 

General purpose fis- 

cal assistance: 
Budget authority. .- 
Outlays........... 

Interest: 

Gaien authority... 


Undistributed offset- 
ting receipts: 
Budget authority... 
Outlays 
Allowances: : 
Budget authority. ......_..-. 
np eee 


BUDGET HISTORY 
[In billions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1980 


Arm- 
strong- 
Roth 


House 
TCR 


Senate 


FCR 1 SCR? TCR? 


—22.3 
—22.3 


—22.3 
—22.3 
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Fiscal year 1981 


Con- 
ference 
FCR 


Senate 


Senate 
FCR 


House 
FCR SCR 


se g 
22 
Fa Ntong 

ow wa NNN 


N 
aag 


—24.7 
—24.7 


—24.6 
—24.6 


—24.7 
—24.7 


—24,7 
—24.7 


—26.9 
—26.9 
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1 First Concurrent Resolution. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
think it is going to make interesting 
reading for future generations of econ- 
omists and Senators to see how we 
have systematically ignored the facts 
that are so plain about what is happen- 
ing to our national economy. 

Mr. President, this budget, I think, 
is not heading in the right direction, 
nor, in my judgment, is it a budget 
which gives to any significant extent 
recognition of the true economic con- 
dition of this country. It is a “business 
as usual” budget. 

Now, I think we all agree that at some 
point the Nation’s economic situation 
could, at least theoretically, become suf- 


2 Second Concurrent Resolution. 


3 Third Concurrent Resolution, 


ficiently desperate that extraordinary 
measures would be necessary; that we 
might have to address ourselves to cut- 
ting even politically popular programs; 
that even sacred cows would have to 
take their turn in the tub; that we 
would have to do things that might be 
unpopular, unpalatable, and that might 
even be to the political disadvantage of 
Senators. We might have to give up on 
some programs that have been previ- 
ously thought to be sacrosanct. 

I guess the question is if we could 
agree that at some point the economic 
condition would justify that. The ques- 
tion is, Where is that point? 

I say to the Members of the Senate 


that I believe we have reached that 
point more than a year ago. When we 
began to have double digit inflation, 
something that was really unprece- 
dented in the history of the United 
States, it seemed to me the time for a 
serious departure from the norm had 
already come. Business as usual, it 
seemed to me, should go out the window. 

And when double digit inflation was 
accompanied by rising unemployment, 
a phenomenon which economists had 
confidently assured us could never hap- 
pen, it seemed to me then, last January 
and even before, last fall when we were 
considering last year’s budget resolu- 
tion, that the time had come to throw 
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out the window all of the conventional 
budgeting wisdom about “You can't 
touch this program” and “We will never 
get this through committee” and “The 
Appropriations Committee will never go 
for it” and “We will never be able to 
pass a reconciliation bill” and “The 
House won't buy it” and “The people 
won’t like it.” 

It seemed to me then, as it does now, 
that the time had come to do something 
that bespoke of the Senate’s recognition 
that the Nation’s economy was in seri- 
ous trouble. : 

Well, if that was justified then, it is 
justified now? This week the banks 
raised their prime rate to 1612 percent. 
I have not heard what has happened to 
the mortgage lending market, but my 
belief is that home mortgage lending has 
all but stopped in most communities 
around this country and whether it has 
or not there is practically nobody who 
can afford to buy a house at today’s 
mortgage lending rates. S 

Already we are beginning to see signs 
that the economic situation is slowing 
down; the job opportunities that would 
have been created by new investment, 
new productive activities are not being 
created. It seems to me that there is 
even a possibility that the situation will 
grow worse before it grows better. Sena- 
tors could well ask themselves: What is 
going to be the effect of this budget that 
we are now preparing to adopt? 

I think it is obvious and I think we 
ought to own up to the fact that this is 
another in a long series of extraordi- 
narily inflationary budgets. 

A few months ago, the Senate adopted, 
over my objection, I will admit, a con- 
current budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981 which would have suggested budget 
outlays for the fiscal year of $613 billion. 
That seemed to me to be an unjustified 
increase. It would have been if we had 
stuck at $613 billion, the largest year-to- 
year increase in Federal spending in the 
history of this Government. Of course, 
the increase was so large that it would 
have dwarfed the entire Federal budget 
just a few years ago. 

Many of us, particularly Senator ROTH 
and I and a number of us on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle, offered a sub- 
stitute that would have held spending 
below the $600 billion mark and which 
would have accommodated a tax cut as 
well within the context of a balanced 
budget. That seemed to me to be a good 
policy. 

Unfortunately, on a very narrow vote, 
we did not prevail. So the Senate 
adopted a concurrent budget resolution 
calling for spending $613 billion. 

Today, really just a few weeks later, we 
are being asked to vote a budget calling 
for outlays of $632 billion. Again, all I 
can say is that is on the conscience of 
the Senators if they want to support that 
kind of budget. But the Senator from 
Colorado certainly does not intend to do 
80. 

While I do not think this is the mo- 
ment to be unduly political, I want to 
remind my friends on the other side of 
the aisle that just before the election, 
just about a month or 5 weeks before the 
election, I suggested that the American 
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people were ready for a change; they 
were ready for a balanced budget; they 
were ready for a Congress that would 
perform its responsibilities and not go 
home leaving unfinished business to 
come back in the lameduck session. 

One of the prerogatives of the media 
and of Senators and others who are in- 
terested in the public policy is to evalu- 
ate elections in terms of their own pre- 
conceived notions. We all have our own 
interpretation of what happened on elec- 
tion day 1980. I am going to tell you 
what my interpretation of the outcome 
is 


My belief is that the people of this 
country were saying they were ready for 
a fundamental and basic change in the 
way this Government is being run and in 
the way this country is being governed. 

I am not suggesting for a minute that 
there were not a lot of other considera- 
tions—the personality of the candi- 
dates for national office and for the 
U.S. Senate and for Congress. Cer- 
tainly those were considerations. Cer- 
tainly there was an element of luck in 
the races around the country. But, as I 
traveled across the country, not as a 
candidate, but as an observer and spokes- 
man, it seemed to me that the common 
denominator in talking to people of my 
own party and of the other party and 
people who do not identify themselves 
with any particular political party, is: 
“We know this is not working. It is time 
for a change.” And when you really talk 
to them seriously, not in a political set- 
ting, but one on one, and ask them, 
“What is really on your mind? What 
really troubles you deep down inside? 
What is the most important thing to 
you?” The answer that came back over 
and over again is, “Inflation.” 

Now, a lot of the Members in this 
Chamber have tended to act as if infla- 
tion were some kind of economic phe- 
nomenon that was abstract and that had 
no real basis in day-to-day life; that it 
was more the economists’ figures, a blip 
On somebody's economic graph. 

From my conversation with people 
that I have talked to at home in Colo- 
rado and all over the country, really, I 
have reached a conclusion that it is a 
very human problem and, indeed, it is a 
tragedy for people who have been forced 
into unemployment by our rising infla- 
tion rate, for the elderly and others on 
a fixed income who have seen their sav- 
ings melt away and who have seen 20 
percent of the value of what they have 
saved over a lifetime melt away just in 
the last 12 or 14 months. It is a tragedy 
for young couples starting out who can- 
not buy a home and who do not even 
have a reasonable prospect, over a num- 
ber of years, to be able to afford a down- 
payment, let alone the interest rates. 

I have talked to people. They have a 
lot of different concerns. But the one 
that comes back over and over and over 
again is, “We have to do something to 
get prices under control. We have to con- 
trol inflation.” 

Now, there are a lot of theories about 
what causes inflation. I have heard all 
kinds Of explanations right here on the 
floor of this Senate. But I think it is 
time that we come to grips with one es- 
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sential fact. While there is a lot of eco- 
nomic problems in America, the main, 
principal, primary cause of inflation is 
excessive Federal spending. 

A lot of Senators have tried to avoid 
looking that fact square in the eye. I 
have heard it is the OPEC nations and 
the rise in oil prices. That is what really 
causes inflation. Tell that to the people 
in Japan and Germany, where they get 
nearly 100 percent of their oil from 
OPEC nations and international sources. 
They are not having the kind of inflation 
we are having in this country. 

I have heard that it is the big busi- 
ness that is driving up the price of things 
and that that is the cause of inflation. 
Yet, if you look at the after-tax, after- 
inflation earnings of the corporations of 
this country, large and small, you will 
find that their earnings have been de- 
clining, not rising, in recent years. 

And then there are some who say, 
“Well, the real culprit is organized labor. 
It is the big unions. They are gouging 
the people of this country.” 

Well, if you look at the after-tax, 
after-inflation earnings of the working 
men and women of this country, you will 
find they are not profiting by this in- 
flation. Their earnings are going down, 
not up. 

The only institution or agency or 
group that I know of that has consist- 
ently benefited from the inflationary 
spiral in this country, that has taken a 
windfall profit from inflation year after 
year, is the Federal Government. I will 
not bore you with an economics discus- 
sion today. We have heard it all before. 
But it is my conviction that it is clear 
from the record, not just from theories, 
not just from rhetoric, but from the act- 
ual record in recent years that what is 
causing inflation are the Federal budget 
deficits which we have run up. 

Mr. President, does it matter if we 
end this session with just one more 
budget deficit in a long string? After 
all, we have run up nearly $1 trillion in 
national debt in recent years, half of it 
just in the last 4 or 5 years since we 
established and began to implement the 
budget process. So what is another $27 
billion that is called for in this budget 
resolution? 

Does it make any difference? Does it 
make any difference if we run up another 
big deficit, even if it is more than $27 
billion, as I suspect it will be, unless we 
change underlying economic assumptions 
and some of the programs that are re- 
flected in this budget? 

Mr. President, I am convinced it does 
make an important difference whether 
we adopt this budget or whether we 
make a serious effort to trim the deficit 
that is reflected in here. This budget 
deficit and the explanation which ac- 
companies it reminds me of nothing so 
much as a man who is grossly overweight 
and says, “I am going to go on a diet 
tomorrow, but tonight I am going to have 
a hot fudge sundae for dinner.” 

I speak as one who has been there. 
There was a time in my life when I was 
grossly overweight, and I will confess I 
am a little overweight today. But I will 
tell you something, you can never get 
down to your fighting weight by con- 
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stantly overindulging. That is what we 
are doing. This is just the one more in- 
stance of overindulgence. It is just one 
more example of the excesses of this 
Government. 

It seems to me that in the light of 
what happened in November it is so un- 
necessary. The people have spoken. They 
have sent us a message. It was not just 
in the election. 

I pointed out a few moments ago the 
results of a CBS news poll taken in April 
of this year which found that 60 percent 
of all Americans not only favored a bal- 
anced Federal budget but favored a con- 
stitutional amendment to require a bal- 
anced budget and require that it be kept 
in balance. 

I have seen polling data from a num- 
ber of States around the country and the 
proportion of citizens who favor such an 
amendment to absolutely take our dis- 
cretion away from us in the Congress ex- 
ceeds 80 percent. The public is ready for 
such a reform. 

Here we are in the waning days of this 
session—and I trust we are at least in 
the waning days of the 1980 session— 
and we are sending them another exces- 
sive budget deficit. I cannot see that the 
adoption of this Budget Resolution 
shows the slightest sign that we are 
heading in the right direction, because 
we are increasing the budget deficit; we 
are not lowering it. 

I can see that after months and years 
and even decades of extravagance that it 
might be impossible, even in the light of 
the political earthquake of November 
1980, for us to balance the budget in a 
single stroke. We all know that could 
well be the case, although I for one do 
not necessarily concede that is true, It 
could be the case. 

Why are we heading in the wrong di- 
rection? If we could come with budget 
spending totals or outlays of $613 billion 
just a few weeks ago in mid-June, why 
are we now saying that we cannot do 
with less than $632.4 billion? 

Mr. President, I want to make a few 
additional points before I close out my 
thoughts on the budget resolution, the 
process, and the state of the economy. 

First, I understand and honor the de- 
termination of those who are interested 
in national defense to raise spending for 
the defense of this country. I am con- 
vinced that that is absolutely essential. 
I favored increases and large increases 
in defense spending. I expect to do so 
again next year. 

I think to pay the price of a deficit 
such as is encompassed in this budget 
in order to get a relatively modest in- 
crease in defense spending is far too 
high a price. I will just remind those 
who share the same heartfelt concern 
that I have for national defense that 
ultimately the security of this country 
does not depend on weapons alone. Cer- 
tainly, we must have a strong military 
power. But it depends as well upon the 
state of our economy. When we have 
inflation in the double digits, when we 
have interest rates at 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
percent, as we have had in recent 
months, we are weak, no matter how 
many bombs, tanks, and airplanes we 
have. We are weak. The Russians know 
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it, the Atlantic alliance knows it, the 
Orient knows it, everybody knows it, and 
we know it here at home. 

Second, I honor and share the opinion 
of those who say we have to have a tax 
cut. In fact, I think we all know that 
a large number of those who voted for 
this Budget Resolution yesterday would 
never have done so had it not been for 
the prior adoption of an amendment by 
Senator DoLE and Senator Ror calling 
for a tax cut. 

Some of you may remember thai I 
have been beating the drum for a tax 
cut around this place for so long that 
probably there is nobody in the room 
who can remember when I was not argu- 
ing in favor of a tax cut. I believe in it. 
I think it is important. I think it is criti- 
cal. I think it is far too high a price 
for a tax cut to go for a deficit like this. 

A tax cut, a responsible tax cut, the 
kind of tax cut which I presume the 
Reagan administration will call for and 
favor and pass early next year, will be 
a tax cut which will not be inflationary 
because it will be accompanied by cor- 
responding spending reductions. 

Again without being too political, let 
me remind my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that that is exactly the pro- 
posal which Republican members of the 
Senate Budget Committee laid before the 
committee and voted for unanimously 
when last we met in committee to con- 
sider the budget resolution. If the whole 
Senate had adopted it, I daresay it might 
have had a different effect on the elec- 
tion. But, instead, the majority party 
insisted on carrying forward with their 
program of spending and no tax cuts and 
deficits. 

Well, then, is it justified to my Re- 
publican colleagues, since we have a tax 
cut in this, to vote for this report with 
its deficit? That is a decision each Sena- 
tor must make. Those who voted for it 
yesterday should note that in conference 
the conferees have given away approxi- 
mately half the tax cut. So if it was a 
good bargain to trade a tax cut for this 
huge deficit yesterday, I would invite all 
Republican Senators to take a look at 
it and see whether or not they still think 
it is such a good deal after the amount 
of the tax cut has been severely cut. 

I want to say to my friends who are 
concerned about the budget process, and 
I am deeply concerned about the process 
by which this country’s budget is devel- 
oped, that they do no favor to that proc- 
ess by voting for this budget, although I 
know there are some who in all sincerity 
feel that is the case. They feel we are 
kind of at the end of a session and we 
have to pass some kind of budget resolu- 
tion; that it would be a catastrophe if we 
did not pass the resolution, no matter 
what is in it; that we have to have some 
kind of resolution because if we do not 
we have so seriously jeopardized the 
process that we will never be able to put 
it back together again. 

I want to tell you as one who expects 
to be on the Budget Committee next year 
I do not think my job is to save the pro- 
cess. I think the process has been dashed. 
I think my job as a Senator, as a member 
of the committee next year, is to start a 
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new process and not a budget process 
that is going to produce another string of 
deficits. I do not want to institutionalize 
a process which has put on the backs of 
the taxpayers and citizens of this coun- 
try hundreds of millions of dollars of 
new national debt within the last 4 or 5 
years. I do not think we are doing them 
any favor to do that. 

Last but not least, Mr. President, I 
want to recall a speech that some of the 
Members of this Chamber heard last 
night from one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, who talked inform- 
ally but with great perspicacity about the 
future of this country. He talked about 
the need for an optimistic outlook. He 
talked about the need to establish new 
traditions. He talked about the need for 
fiscal responsibility, and a lot of other 
subjects in a way that reflects great 
understanding of what makes this coun- 
try great and a tremendous leadership 
ability. 

He summed up his remarks by saying, 
and I am not quoting exactly but I 
think I am quoting his thought with 
great precision, the important thing is 
that we be true to our own ideals. 

Let me just address that thought to my 
Republican colleagues because this is an 
observation that was made at a Repub- 
lican meeting. Let us be true to our own 
ideals. Whether we carry today or not, 
whether the budget resolution passes or 
fails, let us be true to our ideals. Let us 
vote this down. If we do, then it goes 
back to conference and we get another 
whack at it and we get another chance to 
try to curb the budget deficits in here. 

I remember when someone said if we 
rejected the SALT treaty. the Russians 
would never again negotiate. As soon as 
I sit down, someone will stand up and 
say, “If you kill this budget resolution. 
we will never get anything out of the 
House.” 

It is instructive that as soon as Ronald 
Reagan was elected to the White House, 
the Russians said they would take an- 
other look at SALT. 

If we turn down this budget resolu- 
tion and go to the House full of deter- 
mination that we are going to curb the 
excesses and cut the deficit, they will 
take another look at it with us. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to kill 
this budget resolution, negotiate again 
with the House, get something better if 
we can, and, if not, in my judgment, it 
would be better to go home with no 
budget resolution than to pass this 
monstrosity of an inflationary, business 
as usual, turkey of a budget . 

Mr. President, before I am seated, may 
I inquire, have the yeas and nays been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not want our distinguished friends to 
leave the floor without a few of the com- 
ments being corrected, in the sense of 
cutting the tax cut, for example. 
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The fact of the matter is that we did 
not cut the tax cut. We adjusted it real- 
istically. The House had passed one par- 
ticular measure, effective in July. You 
can take their approach or you can take 
our approach, which was that it would 
not be passed unt‘l April 15, with a retro- 
active effective date. That is how we 
came out with the same thing. 

We have stated in our opening re- 
marks, and that is the fact, that we did 
not cut the possible reduction in tax 
liabilities. 

What is really disturbing is, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is a very responsible 
Senator, and he did not sign the con- 
ference report, but I am not surprised; 
he was not at the conference. We dis- 
cussed this and this kind of statement 
should not be made lightly. 

It is disturbing to me that, as respon- 
sible a gentleman as he is, he goes on 
and starts talking about turkeys, the 
whole thing is a sham and a fraud and 
a charade. The truth of the matter is 
that the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from South Carolina sought a 
change, are ready for a basic change. I 
agree with him. 

I was very, very interested in his ex- 
pression, over and over again, that the 
people were interested in inflation. That 
is what I tried to tell the Senator from 
Delaware. That was my argument. We 
put in a tax cut for 1982, but we are try- 
ing first to get on top of the inflation 
now and we did not want to go to that 
across the board type of tax cut. It is not 
that the Senator is for a tax cut and I 
am against. It was the timing, particu- 
larly, of personal income that we were 
trying to forego until 1982, not over- 
promising ourselves. Because that would 
be inflationary. 

All the economists, Alan Greenspan 
right on down the line, have told me, 
told the Senator from Colorado and told 
everybody else, so I saw it over and over, 
that inflation was a human problem and 
a tragedy. 

Then the distinguished Senator came 
along and started talking about how he 
was for a tax cut. It is like Bossie the 
cow giving a full pail of milk and then 
kicking it over. I thought we were in 
lockstep for a while. 

I say to the Senator, let us go to just 
exactly what did occur in defense be- 
tween that balanced budget and this 
$27.4 billion deficit. I broke down those 
figures, because all interested in the 
process would like just exactly a break- 
down of what happened between June 
and November. And, incidentally, I think 
it ought to be emphasized that we are 
only about 3 days off last year’s sched- 
ule. We are about to pass the second con- 
current resolution. With a national elec- 
tion and with all that dramatic scene, it 
took us until the 19th. Last year, it was 
the 16th or about that date. So we are 
not behind schedule. 

Between June’s first concurrent and 
November’s second concurrent, defense 
went up $5.4 billion. Outlays went up 
$1.6 billion due to inflationary costs. 
These are the things that caused this 
$27.4 billion deficit. Defense $5.4 billion, 
the inflation $1.6 billion. 
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Unemployment and the other things 
to do with the effects of a recession— 
whether it be trade adjustment assist- 
ance, unemployment compensation, or 
anything else like that, when you get 
that additional 0.5 percent more, rather 
than the 7.5, there is 8 percent unem- 
ployment—added $7.6 billion. The tax 
cut has a deficit impact of $10.1 billion. 
Then all others, and we discussed those 
matters, the few that were added on to 
the tune of $2.7 billion including the 
Eximbank and SPRO. 

So, that is not radical, fraud, or who 
hid the figures, or we have too many 
spendouts, or it is hemorrhaging, or we 
do not know. We worked very diligently 
on this entire process. 

I will say to the Senator that I will be 
working with him to get on top of the in- 
fiation. Now that he has landed as Pil- 
grim ARMSTRONG on the shores of leader- 
ship, and he gets this turkey. I want to 
see how he carves it. Beginning now. Tie 
O'NEILL said he is going to give President 
Reagan 6 months. The Senator from 
Colorado does not get that. He gets from 
November to January. He gets about 2 
months. He has about 2 months and his 
honeymoon is over from there on. It is 
going to be a Republican Senate. What 
will that Republican Senate crowd do? 
They have the President, they have the 
control. The Senator from Oklahoma 
ought to come back. I cannot wait for 
my 2 months to be over with so I can get 
on the other side and start cutting. 

They carved out one part of COLA, but 
did not carve it out completely. Revenue 
sharing and those other things—those 
are the carvings on this turkey that the 
Republican Senate will have to deal with. 
I do not want to lose my good friend, 
Senator Domenici—he should not wince’ 
and wrinkle up so. When you get the 
best—and Senator ARMSTRONG is very 
conscientious and works very hard and 
attends our hearings. We are going to 
need his help and everybody’s help. 

This is not partisan inflation. I think 
very truly that the American people 
looked at President Carter and the ad- 
ministration, they trusted him, but it did 
not work. It did not get us on top of 
inflation. Now we are going to try Presi- 
dent Reagan. We cannot just keep try- 
ing, in and out. All these descriptive 
headlines. We all have to work together 
to carve this turkey up. But it is being 
carved, and we did that—we held the 
line. We held back some on all of these 
matters. We did not go with a hemor- 
rhaging budget. 

We have added it up here: the infia- 
tion, the unemployment, tax cut, defense 
add-ons. Those are the things that con- 
stitute that $27.4. And we are a con- 
summate political body and we have to 
go along with the majority. I could write, 
a budget that would suit me and the 
Senator from Colorado could write one 
to suit him, but we have to work together 
on this thing. 

I yield to my colleague from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr, President, I have 
to confess some major reservations about 
what has happened here. As the Mem- 
bers know, I voted against the resolu- 
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tion yesterday, for the first time since 
I have been involved in the budget proc- 
ess. I attended the conference yesterday. 
Frankly, I think the budget we brought 
back from conference is better than the 
budget that cleared this body, because we 
did reduce the size of the deficit sub- 
stantially by reducing the tax cut that 
will undoubtedly be passed next year. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that on page 30309 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, we have a 
3-year budget sketched out for this and 
future Congresses which shows the defi- 
cit in fiscal year 1981 is expected to be 
$27.4 billion, but in fiscal year 1982, the 
deficit is expected to rise to $37.5 billion. 
We are not dealing with just a 1-year 
deficit, but 2 years. 

When you look out to fiscal year 1983, 
the deficit is expected to be $11.2 billion. 
This is assuming that we do go ahead 
with the tax cut and the revenues are 
adjusted downward accordingly. So this 
is not just a tax cut that affects 1981. 
It affects 1982 and also 1983 and future 
years and gives us an expected deficit for 
the 3 years of well over $50 billion. 

To add to the problem, there are many 
spending proposals in our budget that, in 
my judgment, are underfunded. I want 
to list some of these for the record. First, 
we have already passed appropriation 
bills—already dealt with them—that give 
us an overage of $2.5 billion, more than 
the budget allows. I am not sure the 
Members realize that. The bills we have 
already dealt with are $2.5 billion over 
the budget. In addition, the cost of inter- 
est is very likely overstated. If you as- 


sume 2.6 percent interest, which is less 
than the going rate, we are understat- 
ing interest costs by $1.7 billion. 
Entitlement programs are running 
$2.5 billion more than the budget states. 
There was inability to get full savings 


from reconciliation. We anticipated 
$6.4 billion; it looks like $2 billion less 
than that. That has to be added to the 
likely deficit. 

In addition, there is likely to be spend- 
ing for public savings and loans of at 
9 a half billion dollars, perhaps twice 

at. 

Then the disaster assistance program 
is likely to cut at least $1 billion more 
than the budget anticipates. 

The terms of the Penn-Central court 
settlement, if we pass only half of that 
in 1981, will cost $1 billion. 

So that totals $11.15 billion more defi- 
cit than we have in the budget. If we add 
that to the $27.4 billion, we come up with 
$38.5 billion, not $27.4 billion. Then, of 
course, we need to add those same calcu- 
lations to the totals, giving us the total 
for 3 years of well over $60 billion. 

So while we have tried hard to get a 
handle on Federal spending, and we have 
done some good, I have to confess to 
great frustration as I leave the Senate 
and will no longer be part of the process. 

I think we could have done much 
better. Everyone has his own targets to 
see us reduce. But there are some savings. 

We have reduced highway obligation 
authority by $.7 billion, the CETA is cut 
by $.9 billion, on food stamps we antici- 
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pate saving $.5 billion, although I doubt 
that will ever happen. ` 

We made some savings in nutrition 
programs of $.5 billion. Disaster assist- 
ance is less by some $.6 billion than ex- 
pected, and there are savings in Federal 
retirement pensions, although, again, 
that is somewhat questionable. 

So we tried hard. We have not done as 
well as I think we should have done. I 
believe the country is far more desirous 
of bringing inflation under control than 
of getting some relatively insignificant 
and quickly lost benefit from a tax cut. 

We did a poll in a newsletter put out 
from my office to my constituents in 
Oklahoma. To my amazement, there 
were only 10 percent to 11 percent who 
wanted a tax cut to almost 90 percent 
who wanted the budget balanced. 

I think we would get the same reaction 
nationwide. 

So I believe the Congress has made a 
mistake in reading public attitudes. 

I think, particularly, Republicans are 
wrong in pushing so hard for a tax cut 
that will be paid for with borrowed 
money, that will simply increase interest 
rates and increase inflation, and a tax 
cut quickly lost so far as any value to 
taxpayers because of inflation, due to 
deficit, will quickly eat up any benefits. 

I am convinced we are on the wrong 
track. I also have to admit, as the chair- 
man said, we live in a real world and 
have to work out what we can. 

We have done the best we could in 
conference and on the fioor, even though 
I have not supported most of the amend- 
ments that have been adopted. 

This is the will of the Senate and I, 
at this point in time, intend to support 
the conference report. I urge my col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Will the Senator yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Surely. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I do not have a lot 
to say today. It is obvious that I am go- 
ing to support this. I think we ought to 
Pass the resolution. I could almost stop 
at that. 

I do not think it is as good as we can 
do, but everything that any of us could 
think of has been tried. 

I believe it is obvious that in the next 
3 or 4 years we have to do much bet- 
ter. But I do not think this is the final 
word, even for 1981. 

I am positive there will have to be 
major revisions to cut spending early in 
the spring. I am equally confident, and 
on this I hate to disagree with my good 
friend from Oklahoma, but I think there 
are going to be revisions to cut taxes 
in the spring. I do not think the amount 
we put here by way of reduction of the 
revenue will be adequate. 

On that score, I also disagree with my 
friend from Oklahoma, because the poll 
says that our people want a balanced 
budget and not a tax cut. If we asked 
them, would they like to see us moving 
down a path that will bring a balanced 
budget in 2 or 3 years and provide for 
a significant tax cut, multiyear in nature, 
that will cause America to reindustrialize 
and become competitive, I wonder how 
they would answer that; or how they 
would answer if they would like to have 
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a balanced budget at the highest level 
of taxation in history; and would they 
like it to stay that way for a long period 
of time, with the highest level of taxa- 
tion? 

I think the answers would be different. 

But I do not think those issues are 
terribly relevant today. 

I am not going to argue about pro- 
tecting the process. I will merely say that 
if we do not pass this, we will have to 
expect worse. There will be no discipline. 
This is a minor disciplinary mechanism. 
But if we do not have a budget resolu- 
tion, there will be none. 

My good friend from Oklahoma in- 
dicated the appropriation bills are al- 
ready over. Everyone knows they have 
not violated the budget because there is 
not any way to enforce these individual 
bills. We have to wait until all are in 
and see if the last one breaks the 
budget. The last one will break even this 
budget. But if there is not a budget 
around, there will not be anything to 
even lodge a point of order, the only 
disciplinary tool we have, at the tail end 
here. There will not be that when the 
last appropriation bill comes through 
early next year. 

That means we are not going to be 
able to say, “Go back and change the 
appropriation process.” 

We will have passed them all with no 
discipline other than each person argu- 
ing that it was not his bill that broke 
the budget, much like the same muddle 
we were in before we had the process. 

It seems to me this resolution is our 
best and last hope to carry out, down the 
line, in a few months, budget-cutting 
mandates that the people of this coun- 
try gave us a couple of weeks ago. We 
can start with the cumulative totals and 
if Congress collectively, and the new 
President, come up with additional calls 
for cutting, hopefully we can and we 
probably will have a third resolution. 

I am hopeful that will be historic and 
it will come in less than this. That would 
be historic. We have never had one. 

But there are those who feel we can 
cut next year with recommendations 
from the new President that, maybe, 
Congress will be more responsive to. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
collective Congress, the U.S. House and 
the U.S. Senate, does not want to cut this 
much. All we can do is give them the 
guidelines, have a few technical tools, 
and then use the power of persuasion. 

I would prefer a lower spending. I will 
work for that. 

I am hopeful in the next 3 years, as 
my good friend, the present chairman, 
indicated, we can work together, and, 
with the new White House, start a new 
path of lower spending each year for the 
next 3 or 4 years. That is not the case 
today. 

We can look forward to that. There is 
nothing here to keep us from doing it. If 
we are really serious, we can do it. 

We already have a job, and Senator 
BELLMON is right, of cutting $11 billion 
that does not fit in this budget, that 
somebody will have to cut that, if I un- 
pcos ag my good friend from Okla- 

oma. 


We figure that without any changes in 
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the law, this figure is too low. That 
means we already have our work cut 
out for us next year. 

I repeat, for those who wonder why 
the budget process does not do it, the 
only tool we have at this point is to 
wait until the last appropriation bill 
finds its way to the floor, add up all of 
those that went before it, and then we 
can lodge a point of order. 

There are no other tools. It is hoped 
that in the future we can write some 
tools of implementation into each reso- 
lution. But, more important, perhaps 
the Senate will have come to the party 
and the new chairman and new makeup 
will decide that they want to live within 
the budget instead of trying to find ways 
to break it. In the past, everyone has 
said they are living by it, knowing full 
well that down the line they are going 
to find a way to escape. 

That is the attitude that has to be 
changed. We have to find a way to get 
the appropriators, the Finance Commit- 
tee and all the other committees that 
have laws in their jurisdiction of spend- 
out, to set in motion a desire to make 
the totals in the budget work. They can- 
not even tacitly be part of saying, “We 
will do what we can, but 4 or 5 months 
from now, we will have to have more 
supplementals; we will have to change 
the budget resolution because it is go- 
ing to be broken.” That kind of attitude 
has to be changed or we will not be an 
effective process. 

I urge those who supported this resolu- 
tion to do so again, not because we 
are proud of it, not because it repre- 
sents a good, sound economic policy. It 
represents the best that can be done 
with the policies in place. If the policies 
have to be changed, I hope we will all 
be part of the changing policies, in- 
cluding the policy of the U.S. Senate 
collectively to attempt to make the in- 
dividual functions work in the budget, 
rather than what has occurred in the 
past. 

So, denying this budget resolution its 
effectiveness will not change the policy 
of this country. What will change it is 
when this institution and its leaders 
work with the new President and make a 
joint effort, a sort of collegial effort, to 
live within the first budget resolution we 
came up with, in a dedicated and collec- 
tive manner, and to set new current 
policy notions in the first resolution next 
year, both as to taxation and levels of 
expenditure and, it is hoped, leave 
enough for a trend line which will per- 
mit military to increase somewhat, but 
as to the rest of the combined domestic 
budget, to begin to cut its inordinate 
growth. 

I thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee for yielding, and I yield the floor. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I rise in 
hesitating support of the conference re- 
port. 

This Senator, a member of the Budget 
Committee, who has fought hard for 
spending reductions and a balanced 
budget as our primary deterrent against 
this Nation’s No. 1 economic ill, infla- 
tion, will continue to do so in the future. 

I voted against the budget reported by 
the committee after our latest delibera- 
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tions. That was because I felt that it in- 
volved too much in spending and was 
not balanced, primarly because of the 
ills of the current recession. 

Yesterday, on this floor, I opposed the 
further ballooning of the deficit by at 
least $17 billion with the infamous, suc- 
cessful adoption of the Kemp-Roth 
superinflationary tax cut amendment. I 
label Kemp-Roth as “superinflationary” 
because, in my opinion, it is. It is supply- 
side economics running wild, without 
corresponding necessary spending re- 
ductions which have been wished away 
in the political tide of reducing taxes, 
much as this Senator would like to see 
taxes in selected areas reduced, as I out- 
lined yesterday. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the 
conference committee on the budget, 
and I am hesitatingly going to vote for 
the conference report, only because 
there is no workable alternative. Not to 
accept the proposal before us would be 
the first step to signal the death knell of 
the budget process. 

While spending remains too high, we 
were successful in the conference late 
yesterday afternoon in reducing spend- 
ing further by $600 million and paring 
the anticipated deficit by $7.3 billion. 
These are beginnings of restraint, but we 
still have a long, long way to go. 

Mr. President, without impairing any- 
one’s motives, I am puzzled by what ap- 
pears to be, at best, some inconsisten- 
cies in the voting patterns of some of my 
colleagues. Yesterday, there were many 
who not only voted for the politically 
attractive tax cuts that increased the 
deficit and therefore future borrowings 
by the Federal Government, to the point 

-that we soon will break through the $1 
trillion national debt ceiling and thereby 
place further upward pressure on the 
prime interest rates, but also then turn- 
ed around and exercised great political 
courage by voting against the final pas- 
sage of the budget resolution which car- 
ried their tax cutting amendment. 

Iam not questioning their motives, Mr. 
President, but I question their under- 
standing of the budget process and how 
it works. 

I suggest that, possibly in some iso- 
lated instances, they may still be in 
practice the old and not yet wornout 
political game of negative politics that 
sells well back home but, in my opinion, 
does not make much sense in responsi- 
ble lawmaking. 

Mr. President, the budget embodied 
in the resolution, in my opinion, is too 
high. It embodies the Kemp-Roth infla- 
tionary tax cut proposal. I had opposed 
this budget at all levels as being too high 
in expenditures and too high in deficits, 
although, fortunately, I should add, the 
projected deficit of this budget is about 
one-half of the deficit for last year. 

I have every reason—and the well-doc- 
umented legislative history—to vote 
against acceptance of the conference re- 
port. Yet, I have great respect for the 
Budget Committee chairman, Senator 
HoLLINGS, as well as the ranking minor- 
ity member, Senator BELLMON, and the 
incoming chairman of that committee, 
Senator DoMENICI. 
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They are right in their opinion that 
this is all we have and the best we can 
do under the climate of existing circum- 
stances and the conflicting votes of 
many Members on the issues that affect 
the final figure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I suggest 
that the responsible and courageous vote 
is to support the position of the floor 
managers, even though I do it with re- 
gret, and I urge my colleagues to support 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. President, we shall have oppor- 
tunities to reduce the budget further and 
to address any flaws in the process after 
hearing the detailed plans of the new 
President in January. The budget proc- 
ess is the best protection for the future, 
and we can best protect that vehicle if 
we vote “aye” on the conference report. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
a few comments before we move to the 
vote. A distinguished visitor is about to 
be with us. 

The real growth rate in the 1980-81 
budget in defense is 4.6 percent. Non- 
defense actually was reduced minus 1.7 
percent and minus 0.2 percent as the 
general overall total. That gives the ex- 
act percentages as to the entire budget. 

In drawing this budget resolution de- 
bate to a close, I wish to reiterate sin- 
cerely the admiration I have for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. I 
am speaking for myself, for former Sen- 
ator Muskie, and for all of us who worked 
intimately on the budget process during 
the last 6 years, since we passed the 
budget resolution legislation. 

If there has been any success it is due 
in large, large measure to HENRY BELL- 
MON of Oklahoma, and the country is 
really in his debt because we go back and 
forth, we try to get the debates, people 
take intransigent positions that “I will 
not sign the report,” and it is not easy 
as observed on yesterday here when we 
only got the resolution out by 48 to 45 
vote, but within it all the person who was 
the guiding light and inspired us all and 
put us on an even keel and reminded 
us that we had a process that was im- 
portant to the welfare of the country was 
Senator BELLMON. 

I think this is going to be his last res- 
olution, and I did not want to just hasten 
with a calm or casual comment, but I 
very, very sincerely admire him, and we 
are really indebted to him. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, al- 
though I voted for the budget conference 
report on the second concurrent resolu- 
tion for fiscal year 1981, it was with 
several very serious reservations. First, 
I would like to express my reservations 
concerning the budget levels for func- 
tion 700, veterans’ benefits and services. 
I believe that those levels may well prove 
to be inadequate to assure adequate 
funding for the Veterans’ Administration 
programs during fiscal year 1981. As 
agreed to by the Senate yesterday, the 
resolution provided for overall function 
700 levels of $22.6 billion in budget au- 
thority and $22.0 billion in outlays. The 
amounts in the conference report agreed 
to today—$22.1 billion in budget author- 
ity and $21.7 billion in outlays—would 
reduce those amounts by $500 million in 
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budget authority and $300 million in out- 
lays. Because legislation affecting the 
VA entitlement programs—to authorize 
cost-of-living increases in service-con- 
nected disability compensation and GI 
bill benefits—has already been enacted 
this session, the burden of keeping VA 
spending within the budget limits would 
fall almost entirely on the so-called dis- 
cretionary spending accounts, the larg- 
est of which are the VA health-care, con- 
struction, and general operating ex- 
penses appropriations accounts. 

Fortunately, the lump-sum cross- 
walk allocation that is made to the Ap- 
propriations Committee under section 
302(a) of the Budget Act leaves that 
committee and the Senate with discre- 
tion to readjust the spending priorities 
implicit in this resolution in order to 
provide adequate funding for the essen- 
tial, high-priority VA programs funded 
under these accounts, and I am confi- 
dent that adequate funding will be pro- 
vided for these programs in the appro- 
priations process. 

Thus, I wish to make clear my position 
that in voting for the resolution I do not 
endorse or support the suggested limits 
for function 700 that it contains, and I 
will continue throughout the remainder 
of the current fiscal year to work to in- 
sure that veterans’ programs receive 
sufficient funding to enable the VA to 
continue to provide quality health care 
and other services responsive to the 
needs of eligible veterans, dependents, 
and survivors. 

While I support the adoption of a tax 
cut, I do not favor the Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal or the assumption made by the 
budget resolution that a huge tax cut 
should be included in the budget without 
knowing the nature of the tax cut we are 
approving. If the policies embraced by 
this budget are fully carried out, I be- 
lieve the result may be a substantial 
increase in the rate of inflation. I sup- 
ported the conference report because I 
believe the continuation of the budget 
process is important, and because within 
the spending ceiling and the revenue floor 
we will have an opportunity to tailor less 
inflationary legislation. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all time 
yielded back? 

k ap HOLLINGS. All time is yielded 
ack. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durkin), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) are necessarily absent. 
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Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
LAXALT), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matus), and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 38, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 478 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 

Gravel 
Heinz 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Inouye 
Johnston 

. Kassebaum 


Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Randolph 
Sarbanes 
Schweiker 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Williams 
Young 
Nelson 

NAYS—38 


Proxmire 


Metzenbaum Weicker 
Percy Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—12 


Mathias 
McGovern 
Pressler 
Ribicoff 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I move 
to raconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to Jay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) . 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY GEN. 
OMAR NELSON BRADLEY, GEN- 
ERAL OF THE ARMY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have the singular and high honor this 
afternoon of welcoming to the U.S. Sen- 
ate that distinguished American and 
great soldier, General of the Army Omar 
Nelson Bradley. 

Our history books are filled with the 
heroic deeds and truly great leadership 
of General Bradley during the crucial 
days prior to, during and in the years 
after World War IZ. 
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It was during his period as Com- 
mander of the First U.S. Army that I 
had the distinct privilege of serving on 
his staff in Europe. This service con- 
tinued when he assumed command of the 
12th Army Group, European Theater of 
Operations, which included the First 
Army as one of its major commands. 

Our people are truly indebted to Gen- 
eral Bradley for the leadership he ex- 
hibited during World War II, the most 
critical period of our Nation’s history. 
In my opinion he was the greatest com- 
bat general to have served in the Euro- 
pean Theater during those crucial and 
trying days. 

Mr. President, General Bradley is a 
native of Missouri and has served in the 
Army longer than any soldier in the his- 
tory of our Nation. Not only is he the 
Army’s only surviving 5-star general, he 
was 50 years old when he received his 
first combat command. After leading the 
invasion at Normandy which led to vic- 
tory in Europe and the end of World 
War II, he returned home to become the 
administrator of Veterans Affairs. In 
1948 he was called upon once more to 
serve the Nation and the Army as the 
Army Chief of Staff. In 1950, General 
Bradley was nominated by President 
Truman for a fifth star as General of 
the Army. As a 5-star general, General 
Bradley does not retire and is still proud 
to be on active duty which began more 
than 69 years ago. As a reflection of that 
service he takes pride in wearing the 
uniform and visits with soldiers at Fort 
Bliss on a regular basis. 

Mr. President, typical of his optimistic 
outlook on life is a comment he made 
recently to young officers who were com- 
plaining that it now takes too long to get 
promoted. There is no reason for the 
younger officers to complain, he ex- 
plained, using himself as an example. “I 
have 30 years time in grade,” he said, 
“and no chance for promotion.” 

The soldier's general, as he was called 
during World War II, will be fondly re- 
membered by the American soldier and 
the public for his abiding concern for 
the welfare of the individual soldier. 
General Bradley, we applaud you. We 
appreciate your devoted wife and every- 
thing she has done for your welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a résumé of General Bradley’s 
unique military career be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RÉSUMÉ OF SERVICE CAREER OF OMAR NELSON 
BRADLEY, GENERAL OF THE ARMY 

Date and place of birth: February 12, 1893, 
Clark, Missouri. 

Years of active commissioned service: Over 
69. 

Present assignment: Assigned to Office, 
Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 20310, since August 1953. 

Military schools attended: 

The Infantry School, Advanced Course. 

United States Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. 

The Army War College. 

Educational degrees: 

United States Military Academy—BS De- 
gree—Military Science. 

Major duty assignments since 1941: 

Commandant, The Infantry School, Fort 
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Benning, Georgia, from March 1941 to Janu- 
ary 1942. 

Student, Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, from Jan- 
uary 1942 to February 1942. 

Commanding General, 82d Infantry Divi- 
sion, Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, from Feb- 
ruary 1942 to June 1942. 

Commanding General, 28th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Camp Livingston, Louisiana, and Camp 
Gordon Johnston, Florida, from July 1942 to 
February 1943. 

Commanding General, II Corps, North 
Africa, from February 1943 to September 
1943. 

Commanding General, Field Forces, Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, from September 
1943 to December 1943. 

Commanding General, First United States 
Army and First United States Army Group, 
later Commanding General, Twelfth Army 
Group, European Theater of Operations, from 
January 1944 to July 1945. 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington, D.C. from 
July 1945 to November 1947. 

Chief of Staff, United States Army, Wash- 
ington, D.C., from February 1948 to August 
1949. 

Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington, D.C., August 
1949 to August 1953. 

Promotions, dates of appointment, tempo- 
rary, and permanent: 

2Lt., 12 June 1915. 

1Lt., 13 October 1916. 

Cpt., 22 August 1917. 

Maj., 27 July 1918, 29 November 1920. 

Cpt., 4 November 1922. 

Maj., 27 June 1924. 

Lt.C., 22 July 1936. 

B.G., 24 February 1941. 

M.G., 18 February 1942. 

Lt.C. 9 June 1943. 

Col., 13 November 1943. 

B.G., 31 May 1944. 

M. G., 16 September 1944. 

Gen., 29 March 1945, 31 January 1949. 

Gen. of the Army, 22 September 1950. 

U.S. decorations and badges: 

Defense Distinguished Service Medal. 

Distinguised Service Medal (with 3 Oak 
Leaf Clusters). 

Distinguished Service Medal (Navy). 

Silver Star. 

Legion of Merit (with Oak Leaf Cluster). 

Bronze Star Medal. 

Combat Infantryman Badge. 

Source of commission, USMA: 

As of October 18, 1980. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rules, I cannot call at- 
tention to the presence of anyone in the 
gallery. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following a brief recess, the 
Senate proceed—this has been cleared 
with the other side of the aisle—to the 
consideration. for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes, of H.R. 6933, the Patent Procedures 
Act. I ask unanimous consent that the 
recess not extend beyond 5 minutes. 

Before the Chair puts the question, 
I know that Senators will want to greet 
General Bradley. He is in the Capitol 
today. He was here 5 years ago, at which 
time the Senate recessed and Senators 
met this great man, many of them hay- 
ing met him prior to that occasion. He is 
one of the outstanding generals, in my 
n in American history of all 

me. 

I suggest that Senators may wish to go 
to the Reception Room. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 
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Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly join with the majority leader in 
urging Members of the Senate to pay 
their personal respects to one of the 
greatest Americans of all time who is in 
the Capitol today. I hope that we will 
all accord him the courtesy that he is 
justly due. 

RECESS FOR 10 MINUTES 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the recess 
extend for 10 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 2:49 p.m., recessed until 2:59 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. SARBANES) . 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FOR 30 
MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since an order has already been 
entered for the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 6933 for not to 
exceed 5 minutes, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, upon the disposition of that 
measure, the Chair declare a recess for 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PATENT AND TRADEMARK LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from further consideration of H.R. 6933. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 6933) to amend the patent 
and trademark laws. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1779 
(Purpose: To add the University and Small 

Business Patent Procedures Act to the 

bill) 

Mr. DOLE. I send to the desk on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. BAYH) and myself an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), for 
himself and Mr. DoLE, proposes an unprinted 
amendment numbered 1779. 


Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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Strike out all after the enacting clause the patent for resolution of the question. The 


and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That title 35 of the United States Code, 

entitled ‘Patents’, is amended by adding after 

chapter 29 the following new chapter 30: 


“Chapter 30—PRIOR ART CITATION TO 
OFFICE AND REEXAMINATION OF 
PATENTS 


“301. Citation of prior art. 

“302. Request for reexamination. 

“303. Determination of issue by Commis- 
sioner. 

“304. Reexamintion order by Commissioner. 

“305. Conduct of reexamination proceedings. 

“306. Appeal. 

“307. Certification of patentability, unpat- 
entability, and claim cancellation. 


“$ 301. Citation of prior art 


“Any person at any time may cite to the 
Office in writing prior art consisting of 
patents or printed publications which that 
person believes to have a bearing on the 
patentability of any claim of a particular 
patent. If the person explains in writing the 
pertinency and manner of applying such 
prior art to at least one claim of the patent, 
the citation of such prior art and the ex- 
planation thereof will become a part of the 
official file of the patent. At the written re- 
quest of the person citing the prior art, his 
or her identity will be excluded from the 
patent file and kept confidential. 


“§ 302. Request for reexamination 


“Any person at any time may file a request 
for reexamination by the Office of any claim 
of a patent on the basis of any prior art 
cited under the provisions of section 301 of 
this title. The request must be in writing and 
must be accompanied by payment of a re- 
examination fee established by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents pursuant to the provisions 
of section 41 of this title. The request must 
set forth the pertinency and manner of ap- 
plying cited prior art to every claim for which 
reexamination is requested. Unless the re- 
questing person is the owner of the patent, 
the Commissioner promptly will send a copy 
of the request to the owner of record of the 
patent. 


“§ 303. Determination of issue by Com- 
missioner 


“(a) Within three months following the 
filing of a request for reexamination under 
the provisions of section 302 of the title, the 
Commissioner will determine whether a sub- 
stantial new question of patentability affect- 
ing any claim of the patent concerned is 
raised by the request, with or without con- 
sideration of other patents or printed pub- 
lications. On his own initiative, and any time, 
the Commissioner may determine whether 
a substantial new question of patentability 
is raised by patents and publications dis- 
covered by him or cited under the provisions 
of section 301 of this title. 

“(b) A record of the Commissioner's de- 
termination under subsection (a) of this 
section will be placed in the official file of 
the patent, and a copy promptly will be given 
or mailed to the owner of record of the pat- 
ent and to the person requesting reexamina- 
tion, if any. 

“(c) A determination by the Commissioner 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
that no substantial new question of patenta- 
bility has been raised will be final and non- 
appealable. Upon such a determination, the 
Commissioner may refund a portion of the 
reexamination fee required under section 
302 of this title. 

“§ 304. Reexamination order by Commis- 
sioner 

“If, in a determination made under the 
provisions of subsection 303(a) of this title, 
the Commissioner finds that a substantial 
new question of patentability affecting any 
claim of a patent is raised, the determination 
will include an order for reexamination of 


patent owner will be given a reasonable pe- 
riod, not less than two months from the date 
& copy of the determination is given or 
mailed to him, within which he may file a 
statement on such question, including any 
amendment to his patent and new claim or 
claims he may wish to propose, for considera- 
tion in the reexamination. If the patent 
cwner files such a statement, he promptly 
will serve a copy of it on the person who has 
requested reexamination under the pro- 
visions of section 302 of this title. Within a 
period of two months from the date of serv- 
ice, that person may file and have considered 
in the reexamination a reply to any state- 
ment filed by the patent owner. That per- 
son promptly will serve on the patent owner 
a copy of any reply filed. 

“§ 305. Conduct of reexamination proceedings 


“After the times for filing the statement 
and reply provided for by section 304 of this 
title have expired, reexamination will be con- 
ducted according to the procedures estab- 
lished for initial examination under the pro- 
visions of sections 132 and 133 of this title. 
In any reexamination proceeding under this 
chapter, the patent owner will be permitted 
to propose any amendment to his patent and 
& new claim or claims thereto, in order to 
distinguish the invention as claimed from 
the prior art cited under the provisions of 
section 301 of this title, or in response to a 
decision adverse to the patentability of a 
claim of a patent. No proposed amended or 
new claim enlarging the scope of a claim of 
the patent will be permitted in a reexamina- 
tion proceeding under this chapter. All re- 
examination proceedings under this section, 
including any appeal to the Board of Ap- 
peals, will be conducted with special dis- 
patch within the Office. 

"$ 306. Appeal. 


“The patent owner involved in a reexam- 
ination proceeding under this chapter may 
appeal under the provisions of section 134 of 
this title, and may seek court review under 
the provisions of sections 141 to 145 of this 
title, with respect to any decision adverse 
to the patentability of any original or pro- 
posed amended or new claim of the patent. 


“§ 307. Certificate of patentability, unpat- 
entability, and claim cancellation 


“(a) In a reexamination proceeding under 
this chapter, when the time for appeal has 
expired or any appeal proceeding has termi- 
nated, the Commissioner will issue and pub- 
lish a certificate canceling any claim of the 
patent finally determined to be unpatent- 
able, confirming any claim of the patent de- 
termined to be patentable, and incorporat- 
ing in the patent any proposed amended or 
new claim determined to be patentable. 

“(b) Any proposed amended or new claim 
determined to be patentable and incorpo- 
rated into a patent following a reexamina- 
tion proceeding will have the same effect as 
that specified in section 252 of this title for 
reissued patents on the right of any person 
who made, purchased, or used anything 
patented by such proposed amended or new 
claim, or who made substantial preparation 
for the same, prior to issuance of a certificate 
under the provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section.”. 


Sec. 2. Section 41 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$41. Patent fees 


“(a) The Commissioner of Patents will 
establish fees for the processing of an appli- 
cation for a patent, from filing through dis- 
position by issuance or abandonment, for 
maintaining a patent in force, and for pro- 
viding all other services and materials re- 
lated to patents. No fee will be established 
for maintaining a design patent in force. 

“(b) By the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning on or after one calendar year 
after enactment of this Act, fees for the 
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actual processing of an application for a 
patent, other than for a design patent, from 
filing through disposition by issuance cr 
abandonment, will recover in aggregate 25 
per centum of the estimated average cost to 
the Office of such processing. By the first 
day of the first fiscal year beginning on or 
after one calendar year after enactment, fees 
for the processing of an application for & 
design patent, from filing through disposi- 
tion by issuance or abandonment, will re- 
cover in aggregate 50 per centum of the 
estimated average cost to the Office of such 
processing. 

“(c) By the fifteenth fiscal year following 
the date of enactment of this Act, fees for 
maintaining patents in force will recover 25 
per centum of the estimated cost to the 
Office, for the year in which such mainte- 
nance fees are received, of the actual process- 
ing all applications for patents, other than 
for design patents, from filing through dispo- 
sition by issuance or abandonment. Fees for 
maintaining a patent in force will be due 
three years and six months, seven years and 
six months, and eleven years and six months 
after the grant of the patent. Unless pay- 
ment of the applicable maintenance fee is 
received in the Patent and Trademark Office 
on or before the date the fee is due or within 
a grace period of six months thereafter, the 
patent will expire as of the end of such grace 
period. The Commissioner may require the 
payment of a surcharge as a condition of ac- 
cepting within such six-month grace period 
the late payment of an applicable mainte- 
nance fee. 

“(d) By the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning on or after one calendar year 
after enactment, fees for all other services or 
materials related to patents will recover the 
estimated average cost to the Office of per- 
forming the service or furnishing the ma- 
terial. The yearly fee for providing a library 
specified in section 13 of this title with un- 
certified printed copies of the specifications 
and drawings for all patents issued in that 
year will be $50. 

“(e) The Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for any service or ma- 
terial related to patents in connection with 
an occasional or incidental request made by 
a department or agency of the Government, 
or any officer thereof. The Commissioner 
may provide any applicant issued a notice 
under section 132 of this title with a copy 
of the specifications and drawings for all 
patents referred to in that notice without 
charge. 

“(f) Fees will be adjusted by the Commis- 
sioner to achieve the levels of recovery speci- 
fied in this section; however, no patent ap- 
plication processing fee or fee for maintain- 
ing a patent in force will be adjusted more 
than once every three years. 

“(g) No fee established by the Commis- 
sioner under this section will take effect 
prior to sixty days following notice in the 
Federal Register.’’. 

Sec. 3. Section 42 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 42. Patent and Trademark Office funding 


“(a) All fees for services performed by or 
materials furnished by the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office will be payable to the Commis- 
sioner. 

“(b) All fees paid to the Commissioner 
and all appropriations for defraying the 
costs of the activities of the Patent and 
Trademark Office will be credited to the 
Patent Office Appropriation Account in the 
Treasury of the United States, the provisions 
of section 725e of title 31, United States 
Code, notwithstanding. 


“(c) Revenues from fees will be available 
to the Commissioner of Patents to carry out, 
to the extent provided for in appropriation 
Acts, the activities of the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office, 
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“(d) The Commissioner may refund any 
fee paid by mistake or any amount paid in 
excess of that required.’’. 

Sec. 4, Section 154 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended by deleting the word 
“issue”. 

Sec. 5. Section 31 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946, as amended (15 U.S.C. 1113), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§31. Fees 


“(a) The Commissioner of Patents will 
establish fees for the filing and processing 
of an application for the registration of a 
trademark or other mark and for all other 
services performed by and materials fur- 
nished by the Patent and Trademark Office 
related to trademarks and other marks. 
Fees will be set and adjusted by the Com- 
missioner to recover in aggregate 50 per 
centum of the estimated average cost to 
the Office of such processing. Fees for all 
other services or materials related to trade- 
marks and other marks will recover the esti- 
mated average cost to the Office of perform- 
ing the service or furnishing the material. 
However, no fee for the filing or processing of 
an application for the registration of a 
trademark or other mark or for the renewal 
or assignment of a trademark or other mark 
will be adjusted more than once every 3 
years. No fee established under this section 
will take effect prior to sixty days following 
notice in the Federal Register. 

“(b) The Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for any service or mate- 
rial related to trademarks or other marks in 
connection with an occasional request made 
by a department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, or any officer thereof. The Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board will not be charged any 
fee to register Government trademarks of 
genuineness and quality for Indian products 
of particular Indian tribes and groups.”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Title 35 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Patents”, is amended by 
adding after chapter 37 the following new 
chapter 38: 

“Chapter 38—PATENT RIGHTS IN INVEN- 
TIONS MADE WITH FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 

“Sec. 

“201. 

“202. 

“203. 

“204. 

“205, 

“206. 

“207. 


Policy and objective. 

Definitions. 

Disposition of rights. 

March-in rights. 

Preference for United States industry. 

Confidentiality. 

Uniform clauses and regulations. 

Domestic and foreign protection of fed- 
erally owned inventions. 

“208. Regulations governing Federal licens- 
ing. 

“209. Restrictions on licensing of federally 
owned inventions. 

“210. Precedence of chapter. 

“211. Relationship to antitrust laws. 


“§ 200. Policy and objective 


“It is the policy and objective of the Con- 
gress to use the patent system to promote the 
utilization of inventions arising from fed- 
erally supported research or development; to 
encourage maximum participation of small 
business firms in federally supported re- 
search and development efforts; to promote 
collaboration between commercial concerns 
and nonprofit organizations, including uni- 
versities; to ensure that inventions made 
by nonprofit organizations and small busi- 
ness firms are used in a manner to promote 
free competition and enterprise; to promote 
the commercialization and public availabil- 
ity of inventions made in the United States 
by United States industry and labor; to en- 
sure that the Government obtains sufficient 
rights in federally supported inventions to 
meet the needs of the Government and pro- 
tect the public against nonuse or unreason- 
able use of inventions; and to minimize the 
costs of administering policies in this area. 
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“§ 201. Definitions 


“As used in this chapter— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
executive agency as defined in section 105 of 
title 5, United States Code, and the military 
departments as defined by section 102 of title 
5, United States Code. 

“(b) The term ‘funding agreement’ means 
any contract, grant, or cooperative agreement 
entered into between any Federal agency, 
other than the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and any contractor for the performance of 
experimental, developmental, or research 
work funded in whole or in part by the Fed- 
eral Government. Such term includes any 
assignment, substitution of parties, or sub- 
contract of any type entered into for the per- 
formance of experimental, developmental, or 
research work under a funding agreement as 
herein defined. 

“(c) The term ‘contractor’ means any per- 
son, small business firm, or nonprofit 
organization that is a party to a funding 
agreement. 

“(d) The term ‘invention’ means any in- 
vention or discovery which is or may be pat- 
entable or otherwise protectable under this 
title. 

“(e) The term ‘subject invention’ means 
any invention of the contractor conceived or 
first actually reduced to practice in the per- 
formance of work under a funding agree- 
ment. 

“(f) The term ‘practical application’ 
means to manufacture in the case of a com- 
position or product, to practice in the case 
of a process or method, or to operate in the 
case of a machine or system; and, in each 
case, under such conditions as to establish 
that the invention is being utilized and that 
its benefits are to the extent permitted by 
law or Government regulations available to 
the public on reasonable terms. 

“(g) The term ‘made’ when used in re- 
lation to any invention means the concep- 
tion or first actual reduction to practice of 
such invention. 

“(h) The term ‘small business firm’ means 
a small business concern as defined at sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 85-536 (15 U.S.C. 632) 
and implementing regulations of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

‘(i) The term ‘nonprofit organization’ 
means universities and other institutions of 
higher education or an organization of the 
type described in section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 
501(c)) and exempt from taxation under 
section 501(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(26 U.S.C. 501(a)) or any nonprofit scien- 
tific or educational organization qualified 
under a State nonprofit organization statute. 


“§ 202. Disposition of rights 


(a) Each nonprofit organization or small 
business firm may, within a reasonable time 
after disclosure as required by paragraph 
(c)(1) of this section, elect to retain title 
to any subject invention: Provided, how- 
ever, That a funding agreement may pro- 
vide otherwise (1) when the funding agree- 
ment is for the operation of a Government- 
owned research or production facility, (ii) 
in exceptional circumstances when it is de- 
termined by the agency that restriction or 
elimination of the right to retain title to 
any subject invention will better promote 
the policy and objectives of this chapter or 
(ili) when it is determined by a Govern- 
ment authority which is authorized by stat- 
ute or Executive order to conduct foreign 
intelligence or counterintelligence activities 
that the restriction or elimination of the 
right to retain title to any subject invention 
is necessary to protect the security of such 
activities. The rights of the nonprofit orga- 
nization or small business firm shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph (c) of 
this section and the other provisions of this 
chapter. 
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“(b)(1) Any determination under (ii) of 
paragraph (a) of this section shall be in 
writing and accompanied by & written state- 
ment of facts justifying the determination. 
A copy of each such determination and jus- 
tification shall be sent to the Comptroller 
General of the United States within thirty 
days after the award of the applicable fund- 
ing agreement. In the case of determinations 
applicable to funding agreements with small 
business firms copies shall also be sent to the 
Chief Counsel for Advocacy of the Small 
Business Administration. 

“(2) If the Comptroller General believes 
that any pattern of determinations by 4 
Federal agency is contrary to the policy and 
objectives of this chapter or that an agen- 
cy’s policies or practices are otherwise not 
in conformance with this chapter, the Comp- 
troller General shall so advise the head of 
the agency. The head of the agency shall 
advise the Comptroller General in writing 
within one hundred and twenty days of 
what action, if any, the agency has taken or 
plans to take with respect to the matters 
raised by the Comptroller General. 

“(3) At least once each year, the Comp- 
troller General shall transmit a report to 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives on the 
manner in which this chapter is being imple- 
mented by the agencies and on such other 
aspects of Government patent policies and 
practices with respect to federally funded 
inventions as the Comptroller General be- 
lieves appropriate. 

“(c) Each funding agreement with a small 
business firm or nonprofit organization shall 
contain appropriate provisions to effectuate 
the following: 

“(1) A requirement that the contractor 
disclose each subject invention to the Federal 
agency within a reasonable time after it is 
made and that the Federal Government may 
receive title to any subject invention not 
reported to it within such time. 

“(2) A requirement that the contractor 
make an election to retain title to any sub- 
ject invention within a reasonable time after 
disclosure and that the Federal Government 
may receive title to any subject invention in 
which the contractor does not elect to retain 
rights cr fails to elect rights within such 
time. 

“(3) A requirement that a contractor elect- 
ing rights file patent applications within 
reasonable times and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may receive title to any subject 
inventions in the United States or other 
countries in which the contractor has not 
filed patent applications on the subject in- 
vention within such times. 


“(4) With respect to any invention in 
which the contractor elects rights, the Fed- 
eral agency shall have a nonexclusive, non- 
transferable, irrevocable, paid-up license to 
practice or have practiced for or on behalf 
of the United States any subject invention 
throughout the world, and may, if provided 
in the funding agreement, have additional 
rights to sublicense any foreign government 
or international organization pursuant to 
any existing or future treaty or agreement. 


“(5) The right of the Federal agency to 
require periodic reporting on the utilization 
or efforts at obtaining utilization that are 
being made by the contractor or his licensees 
or assignees: Provided, That any such infor- 
mation may be treated by the Federal agency 
as commercial and financial information ob- 
tained from a person and privileged and con- 
fidentia] and not subject to disclosure under 
section 552 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

“(6) An obligation cn the part of the con- 
tractor, in the event a United States patent 
application is filed by or on its behalf or by 
any assignee of the contractor, to include 
within the specification of such application 
and any patent issuing thereon, a statement 
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specifying that the inventicn was made with 
Government support and that the Govern- 
ment has certain rights in the invention. 

“(7) In the case of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, (A) a prohibition upon the assignment 
of rights to a subject invention in the United 
States without the approval of the Federal 
agency, except where such assignment is 
made to an organization which has as one 
of its primary functions the management of 
inventions and which is not, itself, engaged 
in or does not hold a substantial interest in 
other organizations engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of products or the use of proc- 
esses that might utilize the invention or be 
in competition with embodiments of the in- 
vention (provided that such assignee shall 
be subject to the same provisions as the 
contractor); (B) a prohibition against the 
granting of exclusive licenses under United 
States Patents or Patent Applications in a 
subject invention by the contractor to per- 
sons other than small business firms for a 
period in excess of the earlier of five years 
from first commercial sale or us of the in- 
vention or eight years from the date of the 
exclusive license excepting that time before 
regulatory agencies necessary to obtain pre- 
market clearance unless, on a case-by-case 
basis, the Federal agency approves a longer 
exclusive license. If exclusive field of use li- 
censes are granted, commercial sale or use in 
one field of use shall not be deemed com- 
mercial sale or use as to other fields of use, 
and a first commercial sale or use with re- 
spect to a product of the invention shall not 
be deemed to end the exclusive period to 
different subsequent products covered by the 
invention; (C) a requirement that the con- 
tractor share royalties with the inventor; and 
(D) a requirement that the balance of any 
royalties or income earned by the contrac- 
tor with respect to subject inventions, after 
payment of expenses (including payments to 
inventors) incidental to the administration 
of subject inventions, be utilized for the 
support of scientific research or education. 

“(8) The requirements of sections 203 and 
204 of this chapter. 

“(d) If a contractor does not elect to re- 
tain title to a subject invention in cases 
subject to this section, the Federal agency 
may consider and after consultation with the 
contractor grant requests for retention of 
rights by the inventor subject to the pro- 
vision of this Act and regulations promul- 
gated hereunder. 

“(e) In any case when a Federal employee 
is a coinventor of any invention made under 
a funding agreement with a nonprofit orga- 
nization or small business firm, the Federal 
agency employing such coinventor is author- 
ized to transfer or assign whatever rights it 
may acquire in the subject invention from 
its employee to the contractor subject to the 
conditions set forth in this chapter. 

“(f)(1) No funding agreement with a 
small business firm or nonprofit organization 
shall contain a provision allowing a Federal 
agency to require the licensing to third par- 
ties of inventions owned by the contractor 
that are not subject inventions unless such 
provision has been approved by the head of 
the agency and a written justification has 
been signed by the head of the agency. Any 
such provision shall clearly state whether 
the licensing may be required in connection 
with the practice of a subject invention, a 
specifically identified work object, or both. 
The head of the agency may not delegate the 
authority to approve provisions or sign justi- 
fications required by this paragraph. 

“(2) A Federal agency shall not require 
the licensing of third parties under any 
such provision unless the head of the agency 
determines that the use of the invention by 
others is necessary for the practice of a sub- 
ject invention or for the use of a work ob- 
ject of the funding agreement and that such 
action is necéssary to achieve the practical 
application of the subject invention or work 
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object. Any such determination shall be on 
the record after an Opportunity for an agen- 
cy hearing. Any action commenced for ju- 
dicial review of such determination shall be 
brought within sixty days after notification 
of such determination. 

“$203. March-in rights 


“With respect to any subject invention in 
which a small business firm or nonprofit or- 
ganization has acquired title under this 
chapter, the Federal agency under whose 
funding agreement the subject invention 
was made shall have the right, in accordance 
with such procedures as are provided in reg- 
ulations promulgated hereunder to require 
the contractor, an assignee or exclusive li- 
censee of a subject invention to grant a 
nonexclusive, partially exclusive, or exclu- 
Sive license in any field of use to a respon- 
sible applicant or applicants, upon terms that 
are reasonable under the circumstances, and 
if the contractor, assignee, or exclusive li- 
censee refuses such request, to grant such a 
license itself, if the Federal agency deter- 
mines that such— 

“(a) action is necessary because the con- 
tractor or assignee has not taken, or is not 
expected to take within a reasonable time, 
effective steps to achieve practical applica- 
tion of the subject invention in such field 
of use; 

“(b) action is necessary to alleviate health 
or safety needs which are not reasonably 
satisfied by the contractor, assignee, or their 
licensees; 


“(c) action is necessary to meet require- 
ments for public use specified by Federal 
regulations and such requirements are not 
reasonably satisfied by the contractor, as- 
signee, or licensees; or 

“(d) action is necessary because the 
agreement required by section 204 has not 
been obtained or waived or because a licen- 
see of the exclusive right to use or sell any 
subject invention in the United States is in 
breach of its agreement obtained pursuant 
to section 204. 

“$ 204. Preference for United States industry 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter, no small business firm or non- 
profit organization which receives title to 
any subject invention and no assignee of any 
such small business firm or nonprofit organi- 
zation shall grant to any person the exclusive 
right to use or sell any subject invention in 
the United States unless such person agrees 
that any products embodying the subject in- 
vention or produced through the use of the 
subject invention will be manufactured sub- 
stantially in the United States. However, in 
individual cases, the requirement for such an 
agreement may be waived by the Federal 
agency under whose funding agreement the 
invention was made upon a showing by the 
small business firm, nonprofit organization, 
or assignee that reasonable but unsuccessful 
efforts have been made to grant licenses on 
similar terms to potential licensees that 
would be likely to manufacture substantially 
in the United States or that under the cir- 
cumstances domestic manufacture is not 
commercially feasible. 

“§ 205. Confidentiality 

“Federal agencies are authorized to with- 
hold from disclosure to the public informa- 
tion disclosing any invention in which the 
Federal Government owns or may own a 
right, title, or interest (including a nonex- 
clusive license) for a reasonable time in order 
for a patent application to be filed. Further- 
more, Federal agencies shall not be required 
to release copies of any document which is 
part of an application for patent filed with 
the United States Patent and Trademark 
Office or with any foreign patent office. 

“§ 206. Uniform clauses and regulations 

“The Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
after receiving recommendations of the Office 
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nce and Technology Policy, may issue 
SEEGE which may be made applicable 
to Federal agencies implementing the pro- 
visions of sections 202 through 204 of this 
chapter and the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy shall establish standard funding 
agreement provisions required under this 
chapter. 
“§ 207. Domestic and foreign protection of 

federally owned inventions 


“Each Federal agency is authorized to— 

“(1) apply for, obtain, and maintain pat- 
ents or other forms of protection in the 
United States and in foreign countries on 
inventions in which the Federal Government 
owns a right, title, or interest; 

“(2) grant nonexclusive, exclusive, or 
partially exclusive licenses under federally 
owned patent applications, patents, or other 
forms of protection obtained, royalty-free or 
for royalties or other consideration, and on 
such terms and conditions, including the 
grant to the licensee of the right of enforce- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
29 of this title as determined appropriate 
in the public interest; 

“(3) undertake all other suitable and 
necessary steps to protect and administer 
rights to federally owned inventions on be- 
half of the Federal Government either di- 
rectly or through contract; and 

"(4) transfer custody and administration, 
in whole or in part, to another Federal 
agency, of the right, title, or interest in any 
federally owned invention. 

“$ 208. Regulations governing 
licensing 

“The Administrator of General Services is 
authorized to promulgate regulations speci- 
fying the terms and conditions upon which 
any federally owned invention, other than 
inventions owned by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, may be licensed on a nonexclu- 
sive, partially exclusive, or exclusive basis. 


“§ 209. Restrictions on licensing of federally 
owned inventions 

“(a) No Federal agency shall grant any 
license under a patent or patent application 
on a federally owned invention unless the 
person requesting the license has supplied 
the agency with a plan for development 
and/or marketing of the invention, except 
that any such plan may be treated by the 
Federal agency as commercial and financial 
information obtained from a person and 
privileged and confidential and not subject 
to disclosure under section 552 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. 

“(b) A Federal agency shall normally 
grant the right to use or sell any federally 
owned invention in the United States only 
to a licensee that agrees that any products 
embodying the invention or produced 
through the use of the invention will be 
manufactured substantially in the United 
States. 

“(c)(1) Each Federal agency may grant 
exclusive or partially exclusive licenses in 
any invention covered by a federally owned 
domestic patent or patent application only 
if, after public notice and opportunity for 
filing written objections, it is determined 
that— 

“(A) the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the public will best be served by 
the proposed license, in view of the appli- 
cant’s intentions, plans, and ability to bring 
the invention to practical application or 
otherwise promote the invention’s utilization 
by the public; 

“(B) the desired practical application has 
not been achieved, or is not likely expedi- 
tiously to be achieved, under any nonexclu- 
sive license which has been granted, or which 
may be granted, on the invention; 

“(C) exclusive or partially exclusive li- 
censing is a reasonable and necessary incen- 
tive to call forth the investment of risk capi- 
tal and expenditures to bring the invention 
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to practical application or otherwise pro- 
mote the invention’s utilization by the pub- 
lic; and 

“(D) the proposed terms and scope of ex- 
clusivity are not greater than reasonably 
necessary to provide the incentive for bring- 
ing the invention to practical application or 
otherwise promote the invention's utilization 
by the public. 

“(2) A Federal agency shall not grant such 
exclusive or partially exclusive license under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection if it deter- 
mines that the grant of such license will tend 
substantially to lessen competition or result 
in undue concentration in any section of the 
country in any line of commerce to which 
the technology to be licensed relates, or to 
create or maintain other situations incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. 

“(3) First preference in the exclusive or 
partially exclusive licensing of federally 
owned inventions shall go to small business 
firms submitting plans that are determined 
by the agency to be within the capabilities 
of the firms and equally likely, if executed, 
to bring the invention to practical applica- 
tion as any plans submitted by applicants 
that are not small business firms. 

“(d) After consideration of whether the 
interests of the Federal Government or 
United States industry in foreign commerce 
will be enhanced, any Federal agency may 
grant exclusive or partially exclusive licenses 
in any invention covered by a foreign patent 
application or patent, after public notice and 
opportunity for filing written ob‘ections, ex- 
cept that a Federal agency shall not grant 
such exclusive or partially exclusive license 
if it determines that the grant of such li- 
cense will tend substantially to lessen com- 
petition or result in undue concentration in 
any section of the United States in any line 
of commerce to which the technology to be 
licensed relates, or to create or maintain other 
situations inconsistent with antitrust laws. 

“(e) The Federal agency shall maintain 
& record of determinations to grant exclusive 
or partially exclusive licenses. 

“(f) Any grant of a license shall contain 
such terms and conditions as the Federal 
agency determines appropriate for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the public, including provisions 
for the following: 


“(1) periodic reporting on the utilization 
or efforts at obtaining utilization that are 
being made by the licensee with particular 
reference to the plan submitted: Provided, 
That any such information may be treated 
by the Federal agency as commercial and 
financial information obtained from a per- 
son and privileged and confidential and not 
subject to disclosure under section 552 of 
title 5 of the United States Code; 

“(2) the right of the Federal agency to 
terminate such license in whole or in part if 
it determines that the licensee is not exe- 
cuting the plan submitted with its request 
for a license and the licensee cannot other- 
wise demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
Federal agency that it has taken or can be 
expected to take within a reasonable time, 
effective steps to achieve practical applica- 
tion of the invention; 

“(3) the right of the Federal agency to 
terminate such license in whole or in part 
if the licensee is in breach of an agreement 
obtained pursuant to paragraph (b) of this 
section; and 

“(4) the right of the Federal agency to 
terminate the license in whole or in part if 
the agency determines that such action is 
necessary to meet requirements for public 
use specified by Federal regulations issued 
after the date of the license and such re- 
quirements are not reasonably satisfied by 
the licensee. 

“§ 210. Precedence of chapter 


“(a) This chapter shall take precedence 
over any other Act which would require a 
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disposition of rights in subject inventions 
of small business firms or nonprofit orga- 
nizations contractors in a manner that is 
inconsistent with this chapter, including 
but not necessarily limited to the following: 

“(1) section 10(a) of the Act of June 29, 
1935, as added by title I of the Act of 
August 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 427i(a); 60 Stat. 
1085) ; 

“(2) section 205(a) of the Act of Au- 
gust 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1624(a); 60 Stat. 
1090); 

“(3) section 501(c) of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 
951(c); 83 Stat. 742); 

“(4) section 106(c) of the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (15 
U.S.C. 1395(c); 80 Stat. 721); 

“(5) section 12 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1871(a); 
82 Stat. 360); 

“(6) section 152 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2182; 68 Stat. 943); 

“(7) section 305 of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 2457); 

“(8) section 6 of the Coal Research Devel- 
opment Act of 1960 (30 U.S.C. 666; 74 Stat. 
337); 

“(9) section 4 of the Helium Act Amend- 
ments of 1960 (50 U.S.C. 167b; 74 Stat. 920); 

“(10) section 32 of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2572; 
75 Stat. 634); 

“(11) subsection (e) of section 302 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (40 US.C. App. 302(e); 79 Stat. 5); 

“(12) section 9 of the Federal Nonnuclear 
Energy Research and Development Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5901; 88 Stat. 1878); 

“(13) section 5(d) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2054(d); 86 Stat. 
1211); 

““(14) section 3 of the Act of April 5, 1944 
(30 U.S.C. 323; 58 Stat. 191); 

“(15) section 8001(c)(3) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6981i(c); 90 
Stat. 2829) ; 

“(16) section 219 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2179; 83 Stat. 806); 

“(17) section 427(b) of the Federal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 
937(b); 86 Stat. 155); 

“(18) section 306(d) of the Surface Min- 
ing and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 
1226(d); 91 Stat. 455); 

“(19) section 21(d) of the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 (15 U.S.C. 
2218(d); 88 Stat. 1548); 

“(20) section 6(b) of the Solar Photo- 
voltaic Energy Research Development and 
Demonstration Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 5585 
(b); 92 Stat. 2516); 

“(21) section 12 of the Native Latex Com- 
mercialization and Economic Development 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 178(j); 92 Stat. 2533); 
and 

“(22) section 408 of the Water Resources 
and Development Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 7879; 
92 Stat. 1360). The Act creating this chap- 
ter shall be construed to take precedence 
over any future Act unless that Act spe- 
cifically cites this Act and provides that it 
shall take precedence over this Act. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter is intended 
to alter the effect of the laws cited in para- 
graph (a) of this section or any other laws 
with respect to the disposition of rights in 
inventions made in the performance of fund- 
ing agreements with persons other than non- 
profit organizations or small business firms. 

“(c) Nothing in this chapter is intended 
to limit the authority of agencies to agree 
to the disposition of rights in inventions 
made in the performance of work under 
funding agreements with persons other than 
nonprofit organizations or small business 
firms in accordance with the Statement of 
Government Patent Policy issued on August 
23, 1971 (36 Fed. Reg. 16887), agency regu- 
lations, or other applicable regulations or to 
otherwise limit the authority of agencies to 
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allow such persons to retain ownership of 
inventions. Any disposition of rights in in- 
ventions made in accordance with the State- 
ment or implementing regulations, including 
any disposition occurring before enactment 
of this section, are hereby authorized. 

“(d) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed to require the disclosure of in- 
telligence sources or methods or to other- 
wise affect the authority granted to the 
Director of Central Intelligence by statute 
or Executive order for the protection of 
intelligence sources or methods. 


“§ 211. Relationship to antitrust laws 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be deemed 
to convey to any person immunity from 
civil or criminal liability, or to create any 
defenses to actions, under any antitrust 
law.". 

(b) The table of chapters for title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
immediately after the item relating to chap- 
ter 37 the following: 

“38. Patent rights in inventions made with 
Federal assistance.”’. 


Sec. 7. Amendments to Other Acts.—The 
following Acts are amended as follows: 

(a) Section 156 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2186; 68 Stat. 947) is 
amended by deleting the words “held by 
the Commission or". 

(b) The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 is amended by repealing para- 
graph (g) of section 305 (42 U.S.C. 2457(g); 
72 Stat. 436). 

(c) The Federal Nonnuclear Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by repealing paragraphs (g), (h), 
and (i) of section 9 (42 U.S.C. 3908 (g), (h), 
and (1); 88 Stat. 1889-1891). 

Sec. 8. (a) Sections 2, 4, and 5 of this 
Act will take effect upon enactment. 

(b) Section 1 of this Act will take effect 
on the first day of the seventh month be- 
ginning after its enactment and will apply 
to patents in force as of that date or is- 
sued thereafter. 

(c) Section 3 of this Act will take effect 
on the first day of the first fiscal year be- 
ginning on or after one calendar year after 
enactment. However, until section 3 takes 
effect, the Commissioner may credit the 
Patent and Trademark Office appropriation 
account in the Treasury of the United 
States with the revenues from collected re- 
examirution fees, which will be available 
to pay the costs to the Office of reexamina- 
tion proceedings. 

(d) Any fee in effect as of the date of 
enactment of this Act will remain in effect 
until a corresponding fee established under 
section 41 of title 35, United States Code, 
or sectfon 1113 of title 15, United States 
Code, takes effect. 

(e) Fees for maintaining a patent in force 
will not be applicable to patents applied for 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(f) Sections 6 and 7 of this Act will take 
effect on the first day of the seventh month 
beginning after its enactment. Implementing 
regulations may be issued earlier. 

(g) Sections 8 and 9 will take effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks shall report to Congress, within 
2 years after the effective date of this Act, 
a plan to identify, and if necessary develop 
or have developed, computerized data and 
retrieval systems equivalent to the latest 
state of the art which can be applied to all 
aspects of the operation of the Patent and 
Trademark Office, and particularly to the 
patent search file, the patent classification 
system, and the trademark search file. The 
report shall specify the cost of implement- 
ing the plan, how rapidly the plan can be 
implemented by the Patent and Trademark 
Office, without regard to funding which is 
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or which may be available for this purpose 
in the future. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 101 of title 17 of the 
United States Code is amended to add at 
the end thereof the following new language: 

“A ‘computer program’ is a set of state- 
ments or Instructions to be used directly or 
indirectly in a computer in order to bring 
about a certain result.”. 

(b) Section 117 of title 17 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 117. Limitations on exclusive rights: Com- 

puter programs 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 106, it is not an infringement for the 
owner of a copy of a computer program to 
make or authorize the making of another 
copy or adaptation of that computer program 
provided: 

“(1) that such a new copy or adaptation 
is created as an essential step in the utiliza- 
tion of the computer program in conjunc- 
tion with a machine and that it is used in 
no other manner, or 

“(2) that such new copy or adaptation 
is for archival purposes only and that all 
archival copies are destroyed in the event 
that continued possession of the computer 
program should cease to be rightful. 

“Any exact copies prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of this section may be 
leased, sold, or otherwise transferred, along 
with the copy from which such copies were 
prepared, only as part of the lease, sale, or 
other transfer of all rights in the program. 
Adaptations so prepared may be transferred 
only with the authorization of the copyright 
owner.”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the patent and trademark laws.”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 


the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
© Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there has 
been no more troubling issue before this 
Congress than the disturbing slump in 
American innovation and productivity. 
This trend strikes at the very heart of 
our economy and leads to a loss of jobs, a 
weakening of the dollar, and a poor 
balance of trade. 

There are many complex reasons for 
this unhealthy trend, yet virtually every 
expert who has testified before the Con- 
gress has mentioned the weaknesses in 
our present patent laws as a significant 
contributor to the problem. The amend- 
ment that I am offering to the House- 
passed bill, H.R. 6933, represents an im- 
portant step in solving this patent 
problem. 

The amendment that I am offering 
represents in essence the patent policy 
incorporated in S. 414, which was over- 
whelmingly passed by the Senate after 
being unanimously reported out of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This new policy will make federally 
supported research and development 
more productive by allowing the private 
sector to develop many inventions now 
left gathering dust on the shelves of Gov- 
ernment agencies. This patent policy re- 
vision will give small businesses and 
universities conducting research and de- 
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velopment for the Government the in- 
centive to develop and market the inven- 
tions that they make while fully protect- 
ing the rights of the Government and the 
public. This concept has received wide 
support from both sides of the aisle be- 
cause of the overwhelming evidence of 
the present inefficiencies in the present 
patent policies. The full legislative his- 
tory of this provision is found in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee report on 
S. 414 (96-480) which fully spells out the 
intent of the Congress and specifies how 
this patent policy is to be implemented. 

Section 210(c) is intended to make 
clear that the disposition of rights in in- 
ventions to contractors not covered by 
this act shall continue to be governed 
by the President's statement on Govern- 
ment patent policy and implementing 
agency regulations. Implementing regu- 
lations and policies granting ownership 
rights to such contractors are not in- 
tended to be adversely affected by enact- 
ment of this act; and dispositions pursu- 
ant to such statements and implement- 
ing regulations prior to enactment of this 
act are expressly authorized by this act. 

The other provisions of the present 
amendment will allow the Patent and 
Trademark Office to reexamine issued 
patents. This concept was unanimously 
supported by the Senate when it passed 
my bill, S. 2446. The present reexamina- 
tion procedure is that passed by the 
House, which is essentially the same as 
that already passed by the Senate. 

Reexamination will allow patent hold- 
ers and challengers to avoid the present 
costs and delays of patent litigation. The 
American Patent Law Association tes- 
tified to the Judiciary Committee that 
patent litigation can cost both parties 
$250,000 and take years to settle. Quite 
obviously, this sum is beyond the means 
of many patent holders, particularly 
small businesses and independent in- 
ventors, and is a sizable burden to any 
business. Patent reexamination will also 
reduce the burden on our overworked 
courts by drawing on the expertise of the 
Patent and Trademark Office for an es- 
timated $1,000 to $1,500 per case. Reex- 
amination has been endorsed by the 
American Bar Association and the Amer- 
ican Patent Law Association and is a 
much needed improvement in our pres- 
ent system that will strengthen the 
American patent system. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee have been 
concerned about the continued under- 
funding of the Patent Office. The amend- 
ment that I am offering includes the first 
increase in patent and trademark fees 
in 15 years. The language is that already 
approved by the House. 

The House provision includes a system 
of maintenance fees so that a patent 
holder can spread out his payments over 
a number of years. I believe that the 
Senate should accept this concept with 
the provision that patent holders be per- 
sonally notified through the mail shortly 
before their payments are due. I fear 
that unless this is done small business 
patent holders or independent inventors 
might inadvertently miss a deadline and 
thereby permit their patent to lapse. So 
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with this one minor addition in the leg- 
islative history of the fee provision, I 
recommend that it be accepted. There 
should also be provisions made in the 
implementing regulations of the Patent 
and Trademark Office to extend the 
deadline if a patent holder should in- 
advertently miss payment through no 
fault of their own. 

Few would argue that trademark fee 
adjustments are not needed. They have 
not been increased for years. Rather 
than merely increasing fees, this bill ties 
them to recovering an established per- 
centage of average estimated costs, with- 
out any feeling or control. Unquestion- 
ably, support for fee increases based on 
a percentage of cost recovery waned 
dramatically when the language creating 
a Patent and Trademark Office inde- 
pendent of the Department of Com- 
merce, an action I actively sought, was 
deleted from this legislation. In any case, 
this open-ended structure should not be 
construed as a “blank check.” 

Today, conditions in the trademark of- 
fice are nothing short of a national dis- 
grace and although remedies are being 
sought, we are far from realizing an ef- 
ficiently run operation. Some estimate 
that, in 5 years, the length of time it 
takes to receive a registration may 
stretch from over 2 years to a deplorable 
7 years. Reasonably, this period should 
not exceed 1 year. Furthermore, when 
registrations are issued, they are fre- 
quently mailed to the wrong company, 
much of the Office’s official correspond- 
ence is handled in longhand due to a 
shortage of clerk typists and the statu- 
torily required publication of the official 
gazette, when it does occur, is months 
behind and has resulted in an inordinate 
backlog. It will cost a great deal of money 
to straighten out this disastrous mess 
and increased fees will help. However, I 
am certain that it is not the intent of 
my colleagues that American businesses 
and individuals be forced to pay the cost 
of past management errors in the Patent 
and Trademark Office (PTO) and the 
Department of Commerce. Additionally, 
while there is no provision in this leg- 
islation to prohibit the commingling of 
patent and trademark fees revenues to 
offset expenditures of the PTO, it is the 
intent of this body that they be kept 
separate. 

Of even more serious import to U.S. 
trademark owners is the impact on fees 
that will result should the Senate ratify 
the Trademark Registration Treaty. This 
treaty, as it substantially reduces for 
foreign nationals to file, makes it easier 
for them to present their applications 
for processing. Cost of trademark opera- 
tions within the PTO cannot help but 
soar and backlog will certainly be mag- 
nified. The number of oppositions will in- 
crease and printing costs will be much 
higher. Because this legislation does not 
take this possibility into account and 
bases the fees which American businesses 
must pay on aggregate costs, I have con- 
fidence that Congress will examine this 
new trademark fee structure when it 
considers the impact on the PTO of the 
treaty to insure that American trade- 
mark owners, both individuals and busi- 
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nesses, do not subsidize the costs of 
their foreign competitors. 

The Congress should exercise an over- 
sight of the implementing regulations as 
this increase in patent and trademark 
fees goes into effect to insure that it 
does not have a negative impact on in- 
dependent inventors and small busi- 
nesses. It is not the intent of the Senate 
that fees should be raised to the point 
that these important sources of innova- 
tion are discouraged or prohibited from 
filing patent and trademark applications 
by their financial limitations. It would 
be counterproductive to the patent and 
trademark system if this concern were 
not carefully weighed by the Patent and 
Trademark Office. 

As required by the Regulatory Flexi- 
bility Act (Public Law 96-354) and the 
present act (H.R. 6933), the Patent and 
Trademark Office is required to adopt 
regulations for the patent fees of section 
41(a) of this act that will refiect the 
ability of small entities to pay such 
charges. Consideration must be given to 
several tiers of processing, filing, and 
maintenance charges. 

My amendment will also authorize a 
2-year study of the feasibility of com- 
puterizing many of the operations of 
the Patent and Trademark Office. The 
Judiciary Committee has been very con- 
cerned with reports it has received about 
missing patent files and the uncertainty 
of many issued U.S. patents. Computer- 
ization should significantly modernize 
the operations of the Office and this 
study will be very important in determin- 
ing how best to proceed. 

Finally, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment clarifies the 1976 Copyright Act as 
it is related to the ability to obtain copy- 
rights on computer software. This lan- 
guage reflects that proposed by the Com- 
mission on New Technological Uses of 
Copyrighted Works and is supported by 
the Copyright Office. 

This amendment represents a satis- 
factory compromise between the posi- 
tions of the Senate and the House. This 
bill will be a significant step forward not 
only for the patent system, but for 
American innovation and productivity. I 
urge my colleagues to join with me in 
supporting this vitally important legisla- 
tion.® 
@ Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, as 
most of my colleagues are undoubtedly 
aware, recent economic indicators sug- 
gest that the United States is experienc- 
ing an alarming decline in the rate of 
technological innovation and econom- 
ic growth. Symptoms of this decline are 
refiected in the growing international 
trade deficit, diminishing national pro- 
ductivity, and the increasing penetration 
of domestic markets by foreign 
competitors. 

The Senate Science, Technology, and 
Space Subcommittee, chaired by Senator 
STEVENSON and on which I serve as the 
ranking member, has had a longstand- 
ing interest in the industrial innovation 
process and Federal policies which ad- 
versely impact upon it. For the past 2 
years the subcommittee in cooperation 
with the Banking Committee has con- 
ducted extensive oversight hearings ex- 
amining the direction of Federal R. & D. 
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and the Federal Government’s role in 
promoting the development, application, 
and diffusion of new technologies. 

In addition, the committee has held 
4 days of hearings on my bill, S. 1215, 
and reported it out of committee. S. 1215 
addresses these problems in a compre- 
hensive manner, treating all contractors, 
small, medium, and large, equally. 

The problems identified through these 
hearings are varied and complex—over- 
burdensome and costly regulations, lack 
of an overall trade policy, counterpro- 
ductive tax policies, and inadequate 
funding of basic research, to name just 
a few. Nevertheless, there are steps which 
the Federal Government can and should 
take to reverse the downward trend in 
the development of new products and 
processes. Reform of patent activities 
and policies is at the top of the list. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, there is 
a clear need for the establishment and 
implementation of a uniform Govern- 
mentwide patent policy that would ad- 
dress all recipients of Federal R. & D. 
funds. 

The bill, H.R. 6933, provides for such 
a policy but only for small and nonprofit 
businesses, and academic institutions. 
While I support the basic objectives of 
the bill, I am concerned that the bill 
does not go far enough. The problems 
this Nation is experiencing in technologi- 
cal innovation go far beyond small busi- 
ness and universities which together 
comprise but a small percentage of all 
Federal contracts. We cannot afford to 
ignore that segment of private enterprise 
consisting of medium-sized and larger 
businesses which perform 90 percent of 
our federally sponsored R. & D. effort 
and account for more than half of U.S. 
industrial employment, and 85 percent 
of U.S. exports. 

I believe the correct approach would 
allow all contractors, regardless of size 
or profit status, to acquire title to their 
inventions made under Federal contracts 
while retaining the structure, protec- 
tions, and essential provisions of H.R. 
6933. It is important to achieve the wid- 
est possible application of Government- 
supported technology xt a time of lagging 
innovation, stagnant productivity 
growth, and declining U.S. competitive- 
ness in the international and domestic 
marketplaces. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that early 
in the next Congress we can more thor- 
oughly address the problem of lagging 
technological innovation through imple- 
mentation of a governmentwide patent 
policy that is applicable to all contrac- 
tors, regardless of size. 

I view the legislation before us today 
as only the first small step in the process 
of providing incentive for technological 
innovation among all recipients of Fed- 
eral R. & D. funds, and urge my col- 
leagues to continue their efforts toward 
that end.e@ 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the present 
patent policy generally encourages re- 
tention by the Government of rights to 
inventions it sponsored. This policy has 
resulted in a reluctance by universities 
and industry to invest the necessary 
funds for the development and market- 
ing of inventions emanating from fed- 
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erally funded research. This is under- 
standable in view of the fact that the 
development process is not only risky but 
expensive, and estimated to cost 10 times 
the cost of the initial research. 

By obstructing patent rights and in- 
novations, the Government increases 
the factor of uncertainty in an already 
uncertain area, that of technology end 
result. By denying the modicum of pro- 
tection that the granting of patent 
rights for a limited period of time would 
afford, the Government removes the in- 
centive that would stimulate the private 
sector to develop and market inventions. 

IMPACT OF FEDERAL POLICY 

The effect of this policy is twofold, 
bearing on the consumer as well as on 
the economy in general. In both cases, 
the public is the victim. When large 
amounts of taxpayers’ money are di- 
rected to the research field, the public 
expects and deserves to reap the benefit 
of its investment in the form of prod- 
ucts available for its consumption. When 
this fails to materialize, it is obvious that 
the Government has reneged on its 
promise. This is evidenced by the fact 
that, of the 28,000 inventions funded by 
the Government, only about 5 percent 
have been used. 

The damaging impact of the Federal 
patent policy on the economy is dra- 
matic. That we have lost our leadership 
role to Japan in the fields of electronics 
and shipbuilding is no accident. With- 
out short-term exclusive rights, small 
firms cannot take the risk of bringing 
innovations to the commercial market, 
but large foreign firms can and are do- 
ing so, with ideas gleaned from U.S.- 
funded research. That the richest Na- 
tion on Earth has a trade deficit with 
Japan amounting to $13 billion leaves 
room for reflection, when one considers 
the fact that Japan has no natural re- 
sources on her mainland. Our annual 
growth is 3 percent as opposed to 8 per- 
cent in Japan. Our newly established 
ties with China make the People’s Re- 
public a candidate for emulation of the 
Japanese example, with a population of 
900 million people, through the poten- 
tial use of U.S. technology to which its 
access is now guaranteed, China could 
become a most formidable competitor. 

The development of technological in- 
novation by Government and industry in 
countries such as Japan and Germany, 
is a contributing factor in their domi- 
nance of world trade. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


Protectionism is not what I am advo- 
cating. Such a theory would be counter- 
productive and one I do not adhere to on 
general principles. What I am rather 
suggesting is that the answer to foreign 
competition lies neither in an increase of 
export subsidies, nor in an increase of 
tariffs, but in an increase in productivity. 
I believe that the protection that patent 
rights for a limited amount of time would 
guarantee to American business would be 
a giant step toward providing incentives 
for greater productivity. 

Our economy is one which has always 
run on America’s innovative genius. This 
resource must not be allowed to waste 
away on account of unnecessary delays 
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and redtape. Complex rules and regula- 
tions devised by Federal agencies are 
detrimental to stimulating productivity 
and enterprise. They are particularly 
harmful to small business from which, 
traditionally, innovative, and creative 
programs have emanated. In the field of 
medical innovation, the obstruction of 
patent rights by Federal agencies is an 
extremely serious problem. Indeed, when 
medical inventions offering potential 
cures for diseases are withheld, it is the 
very lives of Americans which are af- 
fected. 

The almost adversarial relationship 
that now exists between business and 
Government must be replaced by a true 
and genuine partnership in which the 
Government will act as impresario in 
bringing industry and universities to- 
gether with new fields of knowledge, and 
their practical implementation. 

PATENT POLICY 


The amendment that I am cosponsor- 
mg represents the patent policy incor- 
porated in S. 414, which was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the Senate after being 
unanimously reported out of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

This new policy will result in an in- 
crease in productivity by allowing the 
private sector to develop many inven- 
tions now left on the shelves of Govern- 
ment agencies. Small businesses and uni- 
versities that conduct research and de- 
velopment for the Government will now 
have the incentive to develop and market 
the inventions that they create. 

THE PATENT TRADEMARK OFFICE 


An estimated 2 to 28 percent of the 
search files are missing in each patent 
subclass. Therefore, when patent exam- 
iners are searching these files, when 
seeking prior patents and relevant ma- 
terials, in order to determine whether or 
not to grant a patent, some of the nec- 
essary materials are missing. The failure 
of the patent examiner to cite all of the 
relevant materials and patents in his re- 
port can be used to challenge the pat- 
ent’s validity in court. 

If the Patent and Trademark Office is 
to meet its responsibilities to the patent 
applicant for prompt issuance and still 
insure that all of the relevant materials 
have been considered, the PTO must be 
given the authority to reexamine pat- 
ents. 

PATENT REEXAMINATION 

As drafted, H.R. 6933 allows a person 
who wanted to challenge an issued 
patent on the basis of prior art or print- 
ed publications they would file a request 
with the PTO along with the fee and 
the evidence that is relevant to patent 
challenge. The patent holder would be 
informed of the challenge and would re- 
ceive a copy of any cited material being 
used to question his patent. Within 90 
days of receipt of this request, the Com- 
missioner of the PTO would issue an 
initial decision. The patent holder 
would have the right to appeal the Com- 
missioner’s decision if the patent was 
invalidated. 

Under H.R. 6933 the courts would 
have the option of accepting patent va- 
lidity cases. 

The other provisions of this amend- 
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ment will result in an increase in patent 
and trademark fees. These fees have not 
been increased for 15 years. 

Trademark fees have not been in- 
creased for years. This bill will tie the 
increase in fees to the recovery of an es- 
tablished percentage of average esti- 
Py cost, without any feeling of con- 
rol. 

Congress must exercise oversight of 
the implementing regulation since this 
increase in patent and trademark fees 
goes into effect to insure that it does not 
have a negative impact on independent 
inventors and small businesses. 

Additionally, this amendment will 
clarify the 1976 Copyright Act as it per- 
tained to the ability to obtain copyrights 
on computer software. This language re- 
fiects that proposed by the Commission 
on New Technological Uses of Copy- 
righted Works and is supported by the 
Copyright Office. 

Mr. President, this amendment is an 
acceptable compromise between the ver- 
sions offered by the Senate and the 
House. It is a hope of the Senator from 
Kansas that this legislation will be a 
significant step forward for American 
innovation and productivity. I urge my 
colleagues to support this necessary piece 
of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 6933), as amended, was 
Passed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RECESS FOR 30 MINUTES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senate now 
stands in recess for 30 minutes. 

Thereupon, at 3:06 p.m., the Senate 
recessed for 30 minutes; whereupon, at 
3:36 p.m., it reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Sar- 
BANES) . 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
S. 1480. 


RECESS UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am informed that the parties are still 
negotiating and need a little more time. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Senate stand in recess until 4:30 p.m. 
today. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:04 p.m., recessed until 4:30 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. LEVIN). 


RECESS FOR 15 MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:30:30 p.m., recessed until 4:45:30 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. Boren). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair in his capacity as the Senator 
from Oklahoma suggests the absence of 
a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the parties who have been principally 
engaged in the negotiations with respect 
to the superfund bill have made consid- 
erable progress. They need several hours 
tomorrow in which to continue those 
negotiations. 

In order to accommodate certain Sen- 
ators, one in particular who will not be 
here Saturday and who wishes to be here 
when action is taken on the superfund 
legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
that further action on the pending mo- 
tion be delayed until Monday, following 
the orders for the recognition of the two 
leaders or their designees. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
indeed, I will join the majority leader 
in his request. 

I, too, believe substantial progress has 
been made. I would like to say that I 
believe enough progress has been made 
to predict that there will be a successful 
outcome, at least I hope so. Because I 
feel the parties are close enough to- 
gether now, a great deal will be gained 
by trying to complete consideration of 
this measure yet in this session of Con- 
gress. 

It is my understanding of the request 
made by the majority leader that fur- 
ther consideration of the motion would 
simply be suspended until next Monday, 
at which time all the parties would be 
left in the status quo exactly where they 
were when we discontinued considera- 
tion of that motion this morning. 

I ask the Chair if that understanding 
is correct and if the Chair will confirm 
that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, then I 
certainly have no objection. I thank the 
majority leader for his good offices in 
working out this arrangement. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The galleries will be in order. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Chair please get order in 
the galleries? The Senate is still in ses- 
sion and will be in session for a while. 

While I have the floor, I want to take 
this occasion to say that the Senate will 
be in Saturday, also, because there is 
work to do, unless all the work can be 
completed that we are hoping to get 
done prior to Saturday. 

At this time, I hope that the EDA 
legislation can be brought up. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, 
my senior colleague, Mr. RANDOLPH, is 
here for that purpose and Mr. STAFFORD 
is also here. 

Mr. President, I yield the fioor. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ACT AND APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 


tives on S. 3152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 3152) entitled “An Act to amend the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 and the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965 to extend the au- 
thorization for such Acts for two additional 
years”, do pass with the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3121 et seq.) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of section 102 is 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,”. 

(2) Section 105 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979." at the end of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.”. 
Section 105 is further amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979,” in the third 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,”’. 

(3) Section 201(c) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979." at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.”. 

(4) Section 204(c) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982”. 

(5) Section 303(a) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1982.". Section 303(b) is amended 
by striking out “and September 30, 1979.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1979, September 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, 
and September 30, 1982,". 

(6) The first sentence of section 304(a) is 
amended by striking out "and September 30, 
1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
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ber 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, September 
30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,"". 

(7) Section 403(g) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982,”. 

(8) Section 404 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979," and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, September 
30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and September 
30, 1982,"". 

(9) Section 509(d) (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and September 30, 1979,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982,". Section 509(d)(2) is 
amended by striking out “and September 
30, 1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,". 

(10) Section 905 is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982.”. 

(11) Section 1007 is amended by striking 
out “September 30, 1979." and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1982.”. 

Src. 2. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 to extend the au- 
thorizations for titles I through IV through 
fiscal year 1971", approved July 6, 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-304), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1979," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1982,"’. 

Src. 3. The Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 105(b) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and not to exceed $6,700,000 for the 
two-fiscal-year period ending September 30, 
1981 (of such amount not to exceed $1,100,- 
000 shall be available for expenses of the 
Federal cochairman, his alternate, and his 
staff), and not to exceed $3,350,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982 (of 
such amount not to exceed $550,000 shall be 
available for expenses of the Federal cochair- 
man, his alternate, and his staff).”. 

(2) Section 106(7) is amended by striking 
out “1979" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1982". 

(3) Section 201(g) is amended by striking 
out “and $170,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$215,000,000" and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of such section 
the following: “; and $215,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982”. 

(4) Section 214(c) is amended by striking 
out "1978" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1980”. 

(5) Section 401 is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and $300,000,000 for the two-fiscal-year 
period ending September 30, 1981, and $140,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1982.". 

(6) Section 405 is amended by striking out 
“1979” and inserting in lieu thereof “1982". 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President. I ask 
for the opportunity to speak briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
are considering in the early evening of 
this session today very important legis- 
lation that embraces the constructive 
programs of the Economic Development 
Administration, the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, and the other eight 
commissions authorized under Title V of 
the EDA Act. 

Mr. President. in 1965, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, now the Com- 
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mittee on Environment and Public 
Works, we brought to this very Chamber 
these measures. 

That situation causes me for a mo- 
ment to say that those measures were 
very carefully considered by the members 
of our committee at that time. 

What we did in the committee, after 
the most careful, yet constructive, con- 
sideration was to bring to the attention 
of our colleagues in the Senate two 
measures, to benefit the men and women 
of this country. 

Those who were members of our com- 
mittee in 1965 were part of the beginning 
of an effort that continue today and 
flourishes. They were, in addition to my- 
self, Stephen M. Young, Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Ernest Gruening, Frank E. Moss. 
B. Everett Jordan, Daniel K. Inouye, 
Bircu Bay, Joseph M. Montoya, Fred R. 
Harris, John Sherman Cooper, Hiram L. 
Fong, J. Caleb Boggs, James B. Pearson, 
George Murphy, and Robert P. Griffin. 

Today, I am joined in the continued 
review and revision of these important 
programs by MIKE GRAVEL, LLOYD BENT- 
SEN, QUENTIN BURDICK, JOHN CULVER, 
Gary Hart, DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
GEORGE MITCHELL, ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
HOWARD BAKER, PETE DOMENICI, JOHN 
CHAFEE, ALAN SIMPSON, and LARRY 
PRESSLER. 

These programs since that date have 
carried with them substantial activities 
which have benefited the health of the 
people throughout this country. 

We have improved the processes of 
quality education. We have provided for 
very, very necessary public facilities to 
benefit communities, large and small. 

We have helped in the development of 
a further network of roads in Appala- 
chia which have strengthened the econ- 
omy and benefited the people of our 13- 
State region. 

We have, of course, given aid to busi- 
ness, business that, in many instances, 
had it not been for the catalyst of EDA, 
could not have been saved or started. 
I believe tens of thousands of jobs that 
are now gainful employment for people 
throughout this country can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that this was the core 
of it all, to bring the other elements into 
an active program. Had it not been for 
EDA, with the assistance of ARC and 
other agencies, we would not have as 
strong an economy as we have at the 
present time. 

Community development, through this 
aid to industry, commerce, and business, 
has caused me many, many times to feel 
that the purpose of this Chamber in the 
passage of legislation creating active 
programs, is to build a better America. 
We are back again this evening, not with 
a conference report which we had 
thought we could arrange between the 
two bodies, but we are here to take action 
on a compromise that has been arranged 
and in which the House has participated. 

Therefore, for the purposes of the rec- 
ord, it is a privilege for me to stand side 
by side with Rosert T. STAFFORD, of Ver- 
mont. Next year he will become the 
chairman of our committee, a commit- 
tee which has not had partisanship sur- 
face, which sometimes, if not discourag- 
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ing, is distasteful. We have never had 
that. We have had differences, under- 
standably so, and these are very proper 
and right. But we have worked together, 
the majority and the minority and the 
minority and the majority. We have 
worked as a committee of members with 
the essential desire and determination 
which is paramount, to strengthen this 
country in the process or the use of these 
two measures incorporated into one bill. 

So, Mr. President, I support and I 
support strongly the amendment of the 
House to S. 3152. This measure extends 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act, and the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act. The Senate, as 
will be recalled, passed this legislation 
prior to November 4. During that recess, 
it became apparent that the conference 
committee on S. 914, which was passed 
last year, could not resolve the remain- 
ing differences. I do not quarrel with 
those differences except to say that, in 
the Senate, we thought we must hew 
more closely to the lines which we had 
drafted in our original bill. 

We had further negotiations, Mr. 
President, after the Senate’s passage of 
S. 3152, then the election. We continued 
to work to demonstrate, but it was im- 
possible to reach an agreement and pass 
what we would have liked very much, a 
conference report on S. 914. 

Mr. President, with my colleagues, we 
come now to the adoption of the House 
amendment to S. 3152, in which the only 
change is the adding of an additional 
year of authorization, fiscal year 1982, 
to apply to both programs. The bill, as 
passed by the Senate and as amended 
in the House is simply a 3-year extension 
of the existing programs. 

These two programs are for economic 
growth and development and for the 
well-being of men and women who live 
in various regions of this country, but 
what is done in one region benefits 
another. We pass on the results and 
strengthen the entire Nation through a 
better economy. 

Authorizations in the bill are con- 
tinued at the level authorized for the 
fiscal year 1979; thus, we have a major 
reduction from that proposed by the two 
Houses in S. 914. We would have $1 bil- 
lion annually for EDA. That would run 
for a period of 3 years. There is $500 
million for the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, running to 3 years, which 
would bring us a total of $4.5 billion 
during the 3-year period. 

We hope, Mr. President, in a few min- 
utes, to bring this legislation to passage 
and we believe that the President of the 
United States will wish to sign it. We do 
know that the bill—and it is important 
to stress this—recognizes the budgetary 
problems that face the people of this 
country, At the same time, we are going 
to continue to commit ourselves as a 
Congress and an administration to what 
we call a valuable and a workable pro- 
gram. 

So, Mr. President, what began 15 years 
ago, we hope we are continuing tonight— 
keeping the sinews of that program—not 
attempting in any way to dwarf what we 
have done. Having been unable to agree 
to a conference report, both bodies 
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agreed that we should move forward over 
the period of which I have spoken. 

I hope that Senator STAFFORD, because 
he and other members of the committee 
have been most cooperative and active, 
will call attention to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Republican conferees rep- 
resenting the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee on economic 
development legislation, I wish to make 
some brief remarks in support of S. 3152, 
which has just been returned to this body 
from the House of Representatives with 
an amendment. As amended, S. 3152 con- 
tains a simple extension of existing statu- 
tory authority for programs authorized 
by the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act and the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission Act through fiscal 
year 1982. The House has simply taken 
the bill which this body passed on Sep- 
tember 26 and extended these programs 
for an additional fiscal year. 

This extension has been made neces- 
sary by the failure of House and Senate 
conferees on S. 914 to reach an agree- 
ment on a comprehensive bill to substan- 
tially expand Federal economic develop- 
ment programs. 

More than 1 year has passed since the 
House and Senate first passed this legis- 
lation. After repeated but unsuccessful 
attempts to work out differences between 
our respective versions, the conferees, 
on September 18, 1980, decided to sus- 
pend their formal efforts on S. 914. 
Instead, we agreed to introduce a simple 
extension of existing statutory authori- 
ties for the economic development and 
regional commission programs through 
fiscal year 1981. Accordingly, Senator 
RANDOLPH and I introduced S. 3152, which 
passed the Senate on September 26. The 
House of Representatives took up this bill 
today, amending it to extend EDA, and 
the other Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sions, through fiscal year 1982. 

I have consulted with the leadership 
on our side of the aisle and understand 
that there is no objection to accepting 
the House-passed bill. In fact, it is iden- 
tical to the proposal that I encouraged 
the conferees to accept when it became 
clear that we would be unable to agree 
on S. 914. It serves the useful purpose of 
keeping these programs intact until the 
97th Congress is able to address their 
future disposition. As a practical matter, 
it is unlikely that Congress would be 
able to act with finality on economic 
development legislation prior to the May 
15, 1981, deadline for bills authorizing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1982. 

I anticipate that the incoming admin- 
istration of President-elect Reagan will 
want to carefully examine these pro- 
grams and make recommendations of its 
own. This simple extension provides ade- 
quate time for such a review but does not 
disrupt the on-going programs. Neither 
does it bias any thinking which the new 
Congress may bring to bear on these 
programs. 

Finally, I might add that the fiscal 
year 1981 appropriation bill for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration pro- 
gram does fall within the authorizations 
proposed by the simple extension, and 
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those appropriations are within the 
budget resolution. As a result of the Ap- 
propriations Committee’s action, EPA's 
budget for fiscal year 1981 will be in- 
creased from $550 to $664 million. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
approve the bill before us. 

Mr. President, I join with my friend, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 


Works, in urging our colleagues to ap-. 


prove the bill before us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
just this postscript in a sentence or two. 
It is customary at times to recognize, 
and at other times, the record will re- 
flect later, the assistance of members of 
our staff, regardless of whether they be 
majority or minority. I know that Sen- 
ator StaFForD and I want very much 
not to be reluctant but to be very eager 
to thank all those on the staff of the 
committee who have worked very, very 
earnestly to help bring about this result. 

We are appreciative of the efforts of 
John Yago, Bailey Guard, Richard Har- 
ris, Philip Cummings, Richard Greer, 
Jackee Schafer, Steve Swain, and Ann 
Garrabrant. 

Philip McGance, able administrative 
assistant in our personal office, has 
labored in behalf of EDA and Appalachia 
projects for long, long hours. He knows 
what it means to a community and to its 
people to have this assistance which 
many, many times has been the differ- 
ence between the closing or continued 
operation of a plant, sometimes combin- 
ing with other funding, including that 
from private sources. Thus plants were 
improved and kept open; new ones were 
established and workers were gainfully 
employed. In a personal and official way 
and for the people of West Virginia I say, 
thanks Phil. 

I want also, Mr. President, to indicate 
that I am very hopeful that Howarp 
Baker, the Senator from Tennessee, who 
is now a member of our committee, will 
remain a member of the committee. He 
moves now to the majority leadership, 
but I hope that nothing will keep him 
from continuing as a member of our 
committee, where his advice and counsel 
and his advocacy have been important 
elements of what we have done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator will yield briefly, 
I would like to join in expressing our ap- 
preciation for the staff assistance to all 
of us. 

I am happy to tell my beloved chair- 
man that I have discussed Senator 
BakeEr’s remaining on the committee and 
he has told me he expects to do so. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is good news 
this evening. 

Then I desire also, before we call for 
the concurrence in the amendment, to 
speak of the assistance of the majority 
leader (Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD) in connec- 
tion with this legislation. 

He has been from the beginning a 
strong supporter of what we have done. 
We both know that today he and Howarp 
BAKER have been very helpful in arrang- 
ing for us to bring this measure to a 
conclusion. 

From the standpoint of the Hill, we 
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know that President Carter wishes to 
sign this legislation and, in doing so, does 
it not as a Democratic President, but as 
a President of the United States of 
America. 

I would say the same of another Presi- 
dent were he in office, because when leg- 
islation here can be refiected from both 
the Hill and the White House and go to 
the people, not just dollars to be spent, 
but dollars that are an investment, and 
after they have been expended there is a 
dividend for the American people down 
the road, wherever these programs bear 
fruit. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the motion? 

Without objection, the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL SUPPLEMENTAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 8146. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 8146) to provide a pro- 
gram of Federal supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1780 
(Purpose: To correct drafting error) 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be per- 
mitted to recede and concur in their 
own amendments with an amendment 
which I now send to the desk. This 
amendment would correct a drafting 
error in one of the sections added by the 
Senate so that the section will in fact 
do what it was described as doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1780: 

In paragraph (4)(B) of section 202(a) of 
the Federal-State Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1970, as added by sec- 
tion 10 of the Senate Amendment, insert 
“multiplied by 20” after “available to the 
State)”. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would correct a drafting error in 
one of the sections added by the Senate 
so that the section will do what it was 
described as doing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will 
guished Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this matter been 
cleared on my side of the aisle? 


the distin- 
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Mr. LONG. This was cleared with the 
minority staff of the Finance Commit- 
tee and I believe it was with Senator 
Dore. If there is any doubt, I would be 
glad to straighten it out. The Senator 
will be one of the conferees on the bill, 
and it is strictly a drafting error. 

The staff, in drafting the language, 
simply failed to draft it properly and 
they put the wrong number in at one 
point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is my understand- 
ing that this is a change that is going 
into conference, in any event. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, and, to my knowledge, 
the staff well understands what this is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Senator Doe will be 
one of the conferees? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. President, has the amendment 
been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest has been agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
request a conference with the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Boren) appointed 
Messrs. Lonc, TALMADGE, HARRY F. BYRD, 
JR., BOREN, BRADLEY, DOLE, CHAFEE, and 
Heinz conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ACCESS PROVISION IN THE 
ALASKA LANDS BILL 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, we 
have finally had an opportunity to read 
the fine print in the long and detailed 
statement put into the Recor by Con- 
gressman UpAaLL with regard to section 
1323, Access, of the Senate compromise 
amendment to H.R. 39, the Alaska Na- 
tional Interest Lands Conservation Act. 
Congressman UDALL says: 

Although the amendment is ambiguously 
drafted and not expressly limited to Alaskan 
lands, the House believes that, as with all 
other provisions of the bill, the language of 
the section applies only to lands within the 
State of Alaska. Reference in an earlier sec- 
tion of his remarks dealing with ‘General 
issues” under the Nationa] Parks section 
also indicated that “various authorities 
granted to the Secretary and the Secretary 
of Agriculture . . . apply only to the State 
of Alaska.” 


Mr. President, this belief expressed by 
Mr. UpAtt is in complete error. I was the 
author of section 1323 and the language 
certainly was not designed or intended 
to apply only to Alaska lands. Further- 
more, the Senate intent with its own 
language was made quite clear by the 
Senate committee report at page 310 
which I am inserting at this point. The 
committee said: 
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The committee amendment is designed to 
resolve any lingering legal questions by mak- 
ing it clear that non-Federal landowners 
have a right of Access. 


A statement in the House that the 
language applies only to Alaska is an 
outright attempt to amend the Senate 
language and limit its application. The 
Members of the House had a clear under- 
standing of the meaning and intent of 
the language in section 1323 because I 
met personally with both Mr. Upati and 
Mr. SEIBERLING on the matter to make its 
meaning and intent clear. It would be a 
charade of fine print to limit application 
of section 1323 to Alaskan lands. This is 
made even more transparent when you 
consider that section 1110 of the bill deals 
specifically with special access and access 
to inholdings in Alaska, Let me insert 
section 1110 at this point with section 
1323. 

Note that section 1323 provides no 
more than section 1110(b) provides for 
Alaskans. That is why section 1323 was 
added by the Senate committee in order 
to provide equity to other National 
Forest System and BLM inholders. The 
Senate committee intends outside of 
Alaska to provide for others who own 
land within or effectively surrounded by 
one or more units of the National Forest 
System or of public lands administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 such rights as may be 
necessary to assure adequate and feasible 
access for economic and other purposes, 
subject, of course, to reasonable rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. President, the House was unable to 
muster the necessary support to amend 
the Senate compromise Alaska lands bill; 
certainly their attempts to amend it with 
fine print in the Recorp will not stand. 
The Senate intent on the floor, in the 
committee report and through the entire 
Senate committee markup is clear. Sec- 
tion 1323 is not limited to Alaska and was 
not intended to be limited to Alaska. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have certain sections on Access 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ACCESS 

Sec. 1323. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe, the Secretary shall 
provide such access to nonfederally owned 
land within the boundaries of the National 
Forest System as the Secretary deems ade- 
quate to secure to the owner the reasonable 
use and enjoyment thereof: Provided, That 
such owner comply with rules and regula- 
tions applicable to ingress and egress to or 
from the National Forest System. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Interlor may 
prescribe, the Secretary shall provide such 
access to nonfederally owned land sur- 
rounded by public lands managed by the 
Secretary under the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 
1701-82) as the Secretary deems adequate 
to secure to the owner the reasonable use 
and enjoyment thereof: Provided, That such 
owner comply with rules and regulations 
applicable to access across public lands. 
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YUKON FLATS NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


AGRICULTURAL USE 


Sec. 1324. Nothing in this Act or other 
existing law shall be construed as neces- 
sarily prohibiting or mandating the develop- 
ment of agricultural potential within the 
Yukon Flats 


tive to any challenge within one hundred 
and twenty days from the date such chal- 
lenge is brought unless such court deter- 
mines that a longer period of time is re- 
quired to satisfy the requirements of the 
United States Constitution. 

(c) No court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant any injunctive relief lasting longer 
than ninety days against any action pur- 
suant to this title except in conjunction 
with a final judgment entered in a case 
involving an action pursuant to this title. 


VALID EXISTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 1109. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to adversely affect any valid ex- 
isting right of access. 


SPECIAL ACCESS AND ACCESS TO INHOLDINGS 


Sec. 1110. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act or other law, the Sec- 
retary shall permit, on conservation system 
units, national recreation areas, and na- 
tional conservation areas, and those public 
lands designated as wilderness study, the 
use of snowmachines (during periods of 
adequate snow cover, or frozen river condi- 
tions in the case of wild and scenic rivers), 
motorboats, airplanes and nonmotorized 
surface transportation methods for tradi- 
tional activities (where such activities are 
permitted by this Act or other law) and for 
travel to and from villages and homesites. 
Such use shall be subject to reasonable 
regulations by the Secretary to protect the 
natural and other values of the conservation 
system units, national recreation areas, and 
national conservation areas, and shall not 
be prohibited unless, after notice and hear- 
ing in the vicinity of the affected unit or 
area, the Secretary finds that such use 
would be detrimental to the resource values 
of the unit or area. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed as prohibiting the use 
of other methods of transportation for such 
travel and activities on conservation system 
lands where such use is permitted by this 
act or other law. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act or other law, in any case in 
which State owned or privately owned land, 
including subsurface rights of such owners 
underlying public lands, or a valid mining 
claim or other valid occupancy is within or 
is effectively surrounded by one or more 
conservation system units, national recre- 
ation areas, national conservation areas, or 
those public lands designated as wilderness 
study, the State or private owner or occu- 
pier shall be given by the Secretary such 
rights as may be necessary to assure ade- 
quate and feasible access for economic and 
other purposes to the concerned Jand by 
such State or private owner or occupier and 
their successors in interest. Such rights 
shall be subject to reasonable regulations 
issued by the Secretary to protect the nat- 
ural and other values of such lands. 


SECTION 1324: Access 


This section is designed to remove the un- 
certainties surrounding the status of the 
rights of the owners of non-Federal lands 
to gain access to such lands across Federal 
lands. It has been the Committee’s under- 
standing that such owners had the right of 
access to their land subject to reasonable 
regulation by either, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the case of national forests, or by 
the Secretary of the Interior in the case of 
public lands managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management under the Federal Land Policy 
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and Management Act of 1976. However, a 
recent District Court decision in Utah (Utah 
v. Andrus et al., C79-0037, October 1, 1979, 
D. C. Utah) has case some doubt over the 
Status of these rights, Furthermore, the At- 
torney General is currently reviewing the 
issue because of differing interpretations of 
the law by the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior. 

The Agriculture Department believes that 
non-Federal landowners have the right of 
access to national forest lands subject to rea- 
sonable rules and regulations. They find 
nothing in the Organic Act of 1897 (16 U.S.C. 
473-478, 479-482, 551) or the Wilderness Act 
which precludes such access. In fact, they 
interpret section 5(a) of the Wilderness Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1131-1136) as mandating access to 
non-Federal in holdings within national 
forest wilderness. 

The Interior Department on the other 
hand, interprets section 5(c) of the Wilder- 
ness Act as expressly authorizing denial of 
access to such inholders in wilderness areas. 
Based on that interpretation, Interior then 
concludes that the provisions for wilderness 
review of public lands organized by BLM in 
section 603(c) of the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act also authorized denial 
of access across public lands subject to wil- 
derness review. 

The Committee amendment is designed to 
resolve any lingering legal questions by mak- 
ing it clear that non-Federal landowners 
have a right of access. National Forests and 
public land, subject, of course, to reasonable 
rules and regulations. 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
MENT—DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, H.R. 8105 


AGREE- 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after the two leaders or their des- 
ignees are recognized under the stand- 
ing order, the Senate then proceed to 
the consideration of the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, Calendar No. 
1152, H.R. 8105. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the majority 
leader withhold his request momentarily, 
while I check with one last clearance on 
that matter? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I temporarily withdraw my request. 
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(The following proceedings occurred 
later:) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I renew my previous request anent the 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to say that there is no objection 
to the request of the majority leader in 
respect to consideration of the defense 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


METHANE TRANSPORTATION, RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1134, H.R. 6889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 


follows: 

A bill (H.R. 6889) entitled the “Methane 
Transportation, Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Act of 1980”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 


the bill? 
Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is 


no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources with 
amendments, as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, strike “and”; 

On page 3, line 17, strike "amended" and 
insert the following: 
amended; and 

(5) supplement, but neither supplant nor 
duplicate, the automotive propulsion system 
research and development efforts of private 
industry. 

On page 5, line 14, strike “determine” and 
insert “conduct research and development 
on"; 

On page 6, after line 20, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(d)(1) The Secretary of Energy shall in- 
sure that the conduct of the research and 
development program of this Act— 

(A) supplements the automotive propul- 
sion system research and development efforts 
of industry; 

(B) is not formulated in a manner that 
will supplant private industry research and 
development or displace or lessen industry's 
research and development; and 

(C) avoids duplication of private research 
and development. 

(2) To that end, the Secretary of Energy 
shall issue administrative regulations, within 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, which shall specify procedures, 
standards, and criteria for the timely review 
for compliance of each new contract, grant, 
Department of Energy project, or other 
agency project funded or to be funded under 
the authority of this Act. Such regulations 
shall require that the Secretary of Energy or 
his designee shall certify that each such con- 
tract, grant, or project satisfies the require- 
ment of this subsection, and shall include 
in such certification a discussion of the rela- 
tionship of any related or comparable in- 
dustry research and development, in terms 
of this subsection, to the proposed research 
and development under the authority of this 
Act. The discussion shall also address related 
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issues, such as cost sharing and patent 
rights. 

(3) Such certification shall be available to 
the Committee on Science and Technology of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources of 
the Senate. The provisions of chapter 5 of 
title 5, United States Code, shall not apply to 
such certifications and no court shall have 
any jurisdiction to review the preparation or 
adequacy of such certifications; but section 
553 of title 5, United States Code, and section 
17 of the Federal Nonnuclear Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974, as 
amended, shall apply to public disclosure of 
such certifications. 

(4) The Secretary of Energy also shall in- 
clude in the report required by section 9 of 
this Act a detailed discussion of how each 
research and development contract, grant, 
or project funded under the authority of this 
Act satisfies the requirement of this sub- 
section. 

(5) Further, the Secretary of Energy in 
each annual budget submission to the Con- 
gress, or amendment thereto, for the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act shall describe 
how each identified research and develop- 
ment effort in such submission satisfies the 
requirements of this subsection. 

(6) The provisions and requirements of 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to any contract, grant, or project which was 
entered into, made, or formally approved and 
initiated prior to the enactement of this Act, 
or with respect to any renewal or extension 
thereof. 

On page 11, line 8, strike “rules and regu- 
lations” and insert “guidelines for demon- 
strations”; 

On page 15, line 6, strike “regulations” 
and insert “guidelines”; 

On page 15, line 8, strike “Such” through 
and including line 12; 

On page 18, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing: 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 11. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as authorizing the Secretary or 
any other official with respect to any activity 
pursuant to this Act to modify or waive the 
application of any Federal, state or local 
laws dealing with the production, transpor- 
tation, storage, safety, use or pricing of 
methane. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as granting the Secretary or any other Fed- 
eral official any authority to promulgate 
rules of general application to regulate the 
production, transportation, storage, safety, 
use or pricing of methane as a transporta- 
tion fuel or vehicles which use methane as 
a transportation fuel. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1781 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment for the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM). This has been cleared with all 
our committee members. We have sev- 
eral amendments at the desk. There are 
four amendments by the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE); 
and if there is no objection, I move that 
the amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not ob- 
ject—I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for advising me that amendments 
of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE) are included. That is our only re- 
quirement. We have no objection to the 
request. 

Mr. FORD. I say to the distinguished 
minority leader that Senator MCCLURE 
and I discussed this, and he has more 
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than one, and it has been covered ade- 
quately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 


The assistant legislative cler 
follows: + e 


The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp) 


2 sige an unprinted amendment numbered 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with and that the 
amendments, including the amendments 
by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM) be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments considered en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 4, strike lines 8 through 10, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) the term ‘private entities’ means any 
person, such as any organization incorpo- 
rated under State law, for profit or not-for- 
profit, or a consortium of such organiza- 
oe but does not include public entities; 

On page 4, lines 17 and 18, strike “Octo- 
ber” and insert in lieu thereof “February”. 

On page 5, lines 21 and 22, and on page 5, 
line 25 and page 6, line 1, strike “related 
transmission and storage facilities” and in- 
Sert in lieu thereof “methane transmission, 
Storage and dispensing facilities”. 

On page 6, lines 8 through 11, strike para- 
graph (6), and insert in leu thereof the 
following: 

“(6) determine that the participants in 
each demonstration assisted under this Act 
have made satisfactory arrangements to ob- 
tain an adequate supply of methane for 
vehicular use in the project.” 

On page 9, line 1, strike “BETWEEN/” and 
“THE SECRETARY AND”. 

On page 10, strike lines 5 and 6, and in- 
sert the following in lieu thereof, “for vehi- 
cular propulsion purposes;” 

On page 10, line 12, after “sources” add 
+ as provided for in other authorization 
acts”. 

On page 10, lines 20 through 23, strike par- 
agraph (8), and insert In lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(8) overcoming institutional barriers to 
widespread use, including but not limited 
to restrictions on the transportation of meth- 
ane for vehicular use through tunnels, and 
the potential expansion of the distribution 
of methane for vehicular purposes.” 

On page 11, lines 13 and 14, strike “‘facil- 
ities for the transmission and storage of 
methane as a vehicular fuel”, and insert in 
lieu thereof “methane transmission, storage 
and dipsensing facilities,”. 

On page 11, line 24, strike “equipment” 
and insert in lieu thereof “facilities”. 

On page 12, line 19, strike “equipment” 
and insert in lieu thereof “facilities”. 

On page 16, strike lines 24 and 25, and on 
page 17 strike line 1, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
for referral to the appropriate committees, 
such re-". 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1980, the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources reported H.R. 
6889, the Methane Transportation Re- 
search, Development and Demonstration 
Act of 1980. 

I chaired joint hearings on this bill on 
September 23, 1980. Testimony showed 
that the bill has wide support and should 
be enacted. The joint hearings between 
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our committee and the Commerce Com- 
mittee started with testimony from Sen- 
ator HoLLINGs, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Budget Committee, and the 
author of S. 3007, a similar bill. We also 
heard from the author of the bill on the 
House side, Congressman Dan GLICKMAN, 
who has done an excellent job in putting 
this bill together and getting it through 
the House. All of the witnesses from in- 
dustry and the environmental groups 
were strong supporters of the bill. The 
only pall that was thrown on the bill was 
by, of all people, the representatives 
from the Department of Energy. Their 
only reservation was that they wanted to 
study the proposition of using methane 
fuel first, before committing to a large- 
scale demonstration program. 

Mr. President, the time for study is 
long past. Methane is being used by 
15,000 vehicles in this country, and was 
the subject of extensive testing by GSA, 
back in 1970. Testimony in our hearings 
showed that if we did use methane in 
just one-tenth of the 6 million fleet ve- 
hicles, which are most readily convert- 
ible, we could save up to 80,000 barrels 
per day of gasoline. Furthermore, with a 
kit to convert to a dual fuel capacity car, 
it would take a mechanic under 8 hours 
to do the conversion. 

But the hearings also showed that in- 
dustry and fleet owners are reluctant to 
invest in conversion to dual fuel capacity 
because of a lack of Government policy 
in this area. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation representative 
testified that “none of the DOT adminis- 
trations concerned have plans to develop 
regulations governing methane systems 
in private or commercial vehicles.” He 
also said that such fuels for use in ve- 
hicular propulsion are only partially 
regulated by the Department. 

But before we let DOT regulate these 
vehicles we must learn what they do, how 
they operate, and demonstrate to indus- 
try the benefits and disadvantages. That 
is the purpose of this bill. 

The bill would provide a program for 
advanced and accelerated research into 
methane vehicle design, methane distri- 
butions systems, and methane facilities. 
It would also demonstrate the economic 
and technological practicalities of meth- 
ane-fueled vehicles for fleet use and on- 
farm operations. The Department of 
Energy would be the lead agency to con- 
duct this research, development and 
demonstration program. The bill would 
result in the initiation of 50 fleet demon- 
strations, of no less than 50 vehicles 
each, over the next 3 years. 

Methane is an attractive transporta- 
tion fuel because of its several character- 
istics which make it an inherently safer 
vehicular fuel than petroleum based 
fuels. Methane is noncorrosive, lighter 
than air, and has an ignition tempera- 
ture that is 500° F higher than gaso- 
line. Methane also has a high research 
octane rating of 120, and as a result it is 
a particularly efficient fuel in conven- 
tional internal combustion engines with 
high compression ratios, and could po- 
tentially even be more efficient with en- 
gines specifically designed for methane 
operations. 

According to an analysis by the 
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American Gas Association, fuel costs for 
conventional, natural gas powered ve- 
hicles are about 25 to 50 percent less than 
those for comparable gasoline or elec- 
tric powered vehicles. The costs asso- 
ciated with vehicle conversions could be 
recouped quickly because of the differen- 
tial between petroleum based transpor- 
tation fuel and methane. 

Mr. President, I urge the enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as we 
all know, a major cause of our Nation’s 
current economic difficulties is the con- 
tinued importation of expensive foreign 
oil. One of the primary uses of this oil 
is in the transportation sector. In fact, 
meeting the daily fuel requirments of the 
vehicles of the American people takes up 
a large portion of not only the imported 
oil but an increasingly large amount of 
our domestically produced oil. The threat 
posed to our Nation by continued reli- 
ance on foreign energy supplies is poten- 
tially devastating. On a day-to-day basis, 
the dependence weakens us economically 
and our national security is put at risk 
by the threat of an oil cutoff. Clearly, 
it is important that we take steps now to 
reduce the amount of oil used in the 
transportation sector of the economy, 
particularly in light of the possibility of 
a world oil shortage in the coming 
months if the war between Iran and Iraq 
continues. There is no simple, single so- 
lution to this problem. 

The legislation is designed to make 
possible the use of methane in the trans- 
portation sector which could help bolster 
our economy. The Methane Transporta- 
tion Research and Development and 
Demonstration Act of 1980, offers our 
Nation the opportunity to utilize a fuel 
which has a variety of benefits when 
compared to other transportation fuels 
now in use or under consideration by 
private companies and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Natural gas, which is composed of 95 
percent methane, is our country’s most 
abundant source of this domestically 
produced fuel. As indicated in the bill, 
methane is also derived from such do- 
mestic sources as coal gas, Devonian 
shale, tight sands, geopressured zones, 
coal seams, and such renewable resources 
as marine and land biomass, peat, and 
organic and municipal wastes. 

Of importance, methane has the po- 
tential for reducing the cost of transpor- 
tation fuel to the consumer. The rate of 
return on this small investment would 
be great. Presently, methane costs the 
equivalent of 65 cents per gallon of gas- 
oline. 

Another major advantage of methane- 
powered vehicles is based on environ- 
mental considerations. Generally, all 
types of emissions associated with 
methane-powered vehicles are of lower 
levels than those associated with ve- 
hicles powered with other fossil fuels, On 
a total energy cycle basis (from energy 
source to end use) all types of emissions 
associated with methane-powered ve- 
hicles are lower than those from vehicles 
powered by gasoline from oil, coal, or 
shale. 

Currently there are less than 20,000 
methane-powered vehicles operating in 
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the United States. This is another ex- 
ample of where our country lags behind 
other nations. By contrast, an estimated 
400,000 motor vehicles burning gaseous 
fuels are in use worldwide. There are 
over 250,000 natural gas powered ve- 
hicles in Italy alone and New Zealand 
has recently announced a program to 
convert 150,000 vehicles to natural gas 
by 1983. Even the Soviet Union intends 
to convert most of the buses in the city 
of Moscow to methane. Clearly, methane 
has been proven to be a viable and eco- 
nomic transportation fuel for vehicles. 

The rapid development of this alter- 
native fuel technology in the United 
States, however, is being hindered by 
economic and institutional barriers 
founded on a data base of outdated eco- 
nomic and gas supply studies and re- 
strictive laws which do not apply to the 
modern methane transportation situa- 
tion. This measure, Mr. President, calls 
for funds to support advanced and ac- 
celerated research, development, and 
demonstration of methane use in Gov- 
ernment, commercial, and commuter ve- 
hicle fleets as well as for various agricul- 
tural vehicular uses. 

This legislation will help reduce the 
need for continued importation of for- 
eign oil, will promote energy independ- 
ence for the United States, and will help 
cut air pollution in major metropolitan 
areas. It can also accelerate development 
of unconventional sources of natural 
gas, All this can be done while providing 
vehicle operators with a cheaper and 
cleaner domestically obtained fuel than 
that which is currently in use. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this measure. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an explanation of the 
amendments. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment will 
revise the definition of private entities which 
appears in the bill, to include individuals 
and non-incorporated persons, except for 
those entities which are “public entities”. 

Amendment No, 2: This amendment re- 
quires the Secretary of Energy to designate 
the organization within DOE that will be 
the lead agency to carry out the Secretary’s 
duties under the Act before February 1, 1981, 
rather than October 1, 1981. 

Amendment No. 3, 9, 10, and 11: These 
amendments make conforming changes to 
make the term “methane tranmission, stor- 
age and dispensing facilities” consistent 
throughout the bill. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment re- 
quires that the Secretary determines 
whether or not participants in each demon- 
stration project have been able to make sat- 
isfactory arrangements to obtain adequate 
supplies of methane for use in the project. 


The bill presently requires that the Secre- 
tary assures that there will be adequate 
continuous supplies of methane available. 

Amendment No. 5: Technical change. 

Amendment No. 6: This amendment re- 
quires that the research and development 
work on handling, storage and distribution 
of methane will be for vehicular fuel pur- 
poses. 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment re- 
quires that the Secretary perform research 
and development on new sources of methane 
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pursuant to other authorizations, rather 
than through this authority, which does 
not directly deal with the subject. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment re- 
stricts the Secretary’s work to overcoming 
institutional barriers, and just to the bar- 
riers that are inhibiting the use of methane 
as a vehicular fuel. 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment pro- 
vides that the Secretary will submit all re- 
ports to this Act to the Senate and House 
for referral to the appropriate committees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, all the committee amend- 
ments, including the unprinted amend- 
ments, are considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


RELIEF OF TWO MINING CLAIMANTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1136, H.R. 7698. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7698) for the relief of two 
mining claimants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BAKER. There is no objection on 
this side. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. PELL, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1386. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate (S. 
1386) entitled “An Act to amend and extend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965, and for other 
purposes”, do pass with the following amend- 
ments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Arts and Humanities Act of 1980”. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES ACT OF 1965 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 3(a) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
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Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 952(a)) is amended by 
striking out “theory, and practice” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “and theory”. 


(b) Section 3(d)(1)(B) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 952(d)(1)(B)) is 
amended by inserting “or the National 
Council on the Humanities, as the case may 
be” after “Arts”. 


(c) Section 3(g) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 952(g)) is amended by insert- 
ing “the Northern Mariana Islands,” after 
“American Samoa,”. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 5(c) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 954(c)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or loans” after “grants- 
in-aid”; 

(2) in paragraph (1) thereof, by inserting 
“and cultural diversity” after “American 
creativity’; 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (5) there- 
of as paragraph (6) thereof, and by inserting 
after paragraph (4) thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) programs for the arts at the local 
level; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Any loans made by 
the Chairman under this subsection shall be 
made in accordance with terms and condi- 
tions approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury.”’. 

(b) (1) Section 5(g) (2) (A) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 954(g)(2)(A)) is 
amended by striking out “, except that” and 
all that follows through the end thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

(2) Section 5(g) (4) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 954(g) (4)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(E) For purposes of paragraph (3) (B), 
the term ‘State’ includes, in addition to the 
several States of the Union, only those spe- 
cial jurisdictions specified in section 3(g) 
which have a population of 200,000 or more, 
according to the latest decennial census.”. 

(c) Section 5(k) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 954(k)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Chairman may enter into 
interagency agreements to promote or assist 
with the arts-related activities of other Fed- 
eral agencies, on a reimbursable or non- 
reimbursable basis, and may use funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of subsection (c) for the costs of such 
activities.”. 

(d) Section 5(1)(1) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 954(1) (1)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, on a national, State, 
or local level,” after ‘private nonprofit 
organizations”; 

(2) by inserting “strengthening quality 
by” after “for the purpose of”; and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraph (D) 
and subparagraph (E) as subparagraph (E) 
and subparagraph (F), respectively, and by 
inserting after subparagraph (C) the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(D) providing additional support for 
cooperative efforts undertaken by State arts 
agencies with local arts groups to promote 
effective arts activity at the State and local 
level, including support of professional art- 
ists in community-based residencies;". 

(e) Section 5 of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 954) is amended by striking out 
subsection (m). 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


Sec. 103. Section 6(c) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act or 1965 (20 U.S.C. 955(c)) is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: “The terms of 
office of all Council members shall expire on 
the third day of September in the year of 
expiration.”. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Sec. 104. (a)(1) Section 7(f)(2) of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f) (2) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2)(A) Whenever a State desires to desig- 
nate or to provide for the establishment of 
& State agency as the sole agency for the 
administration of the State plan, such State 
shall designate the humanities council in 
existence on the date of the enactment of 
the Arts and Humanities Act of 1980, as the 
State agency, and shall match from State 
funds a sum equal to 50 per centum of that 
portion of Federal financial assistance re- 
ceived by such State under this subsection 
which is described in the first sentence of 
paragraph (4) relating to the minimum State 
grant, or 25 per centum of the total amount 
of Federal financial assistance received by 
such State under this subsection, whichever 
is greater, for the fiscal year involved. In any 
State in which the State selects the option 
described in this subparagraph, the State 
shall submit, before the beginning of each 
fiscal year, an application for grants and 
accompany such application with a plan 
which the Chairman finds— 

“(i) designates or provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State agency (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘State agency’) 
as the sole agency for the administration of 
the State plan; 

“(il) provides that the chief executive of 
the State will appoint new members to the 
State humanities council designated under 
the provisions of this subparagraph, as va- 
cancies occur as a result of the expiration of 
the terms of members of such council, until 
the chief executive has appointed all of the 
members of such council; 

“(iil) provides, from State funds, an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of that por- 
tion of Federal financial assistance received 
by such State under this subsection which 
is described in the first sentence of paragraph 
(4) relating to the minimum State grant, or 
25 per centum of the total amount of Fed- 
eral financial assistance received by such 
State under this subsection, whichever is 
greater, for the fiscal year involved; 

"(iv) provides that funds paid to the State 
under this subsection will be expended solely 
on programs approved by the State agency 
which carry out the objectives of subsection 
(c) and which are designed to bring the 
humanities to the public; 

“(v) provides assurances that State funds 
will be newly appropriated for the purpose 
of meeting the requirements of this sub- 
paragraph; and 

“(vi) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Chairman 
may require. 

“(B) In any State in which the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State fails to submit an 
application under subparagraph (A), the 
grant recipient in such State shall— 

‘(i) establish a procedure which assures 
that four members of the governing body of 
such grant recipient shall be appointed by 
&n appropriate officer or agency of such State, 
except that in no event may the number of 
such members exceed 20 per centum of the 
atra membership of such governing body; 
an 

“(ii) provide, from any source, an amount 
equal to the amount of Federal financial 
assistance received by such grant recipient 
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under this subsection for the fiscal year in- 
volved.” 

(2) Section 7(f) (3) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f)(3)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(3) Whenever a State selects to receive 
Federal financial assistance under this sub- 
section for any fiscal year under paragraph 
(2)(B), any appropriate entity desiring to 
receive such assistance shall submit an ap- 
plication for such assistance at such time as 
shall be specified by the Chairman. Each 
such application shall be accompanied by a 
plan which the Chairman finds— 

“(A) provides assurances that the grant 
recipient will comply with the requirements 
of paragraph (2) (B); 

“(B) provides that funds paid to the 
grant recipient will be expended solely on 
programs which carry out the objectives of 
subsection (c); 

“(C) establishes a membership policy 
which is designed to assure broad public rep- 
resentation with respect to programs admin- 
istered by such grant recipient; 

“(D) provides a nomination process which 
assures opportunities for nomination to 
membership from various groups within the 
State involved and from a variety of seg- 
ments of the population of such State, and 
including individuals who by reason of their 
achievement, scholarship, or creativity in the 
humanities, are especially qualified to serve; 

“(E) provides for a membership rotation 
process which assures the regular rotation 
of the membership and officers of such grant 
recipient; 

“(F) establishes reporting procedures 
which are designed to inform the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State involved, and 
other appropriate officers and agencies, of 
the activities of such grant recipient; 

“(G) establishes procedures to assure pub- 
lic access to information relating to such 
activities; and 

“(H) provides that such grant recipient 
will make reports to the Chairman, in such 
form, at such times, and containing such in- 
formation, as the Chairman may require.”. 

(3) (A) The first sentence of section 7(f) 
(4) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
956(f)(4)) is amended by inserting “State 
and each” before “grant recipient”. 

(B) The second sentence of section 7(f) (4) 
of the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f) 
(4)) is amended by inserting “States and” 
before “grant recipients”. 

(C) Section 7(f) (4) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f)(4)) is amended by 
striking cut subparagraph (A) and subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following new subparagraphs: 

“(A) 34 per centum of the amount of such 
excess for such fiscal year shall be available 
to the Chairman for making grants under 
this subsection to States and regional groups 
and entities applying for such grants; 

“(B) 44 per centum of the amount of such 
excess for such fiscal year shall be allotted 
in equal amounts among the States and grant 
recipients which have plans approved by the 
Chairman; and 

“(C) 22 per centum of the amount of such 
excess for such fiscal year shall be allotted 
among the States and grant recipients which 
have plans approved by the Chairman in 
amounts which bear the same ratio to such 
excess as the population of the State for 
which the plan is approved (or, in the case 
of a grant recipient other than a State, the 
population of the State in which such grant 
recipient is located) bears to the population 
of all the States.”. 

(4) (A) Section 7(f) (5) (A) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f) (5) (A)) is amended 
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by striking out “Whenever the provisions of 
paragraph (3)(B) of this subsection apply in 
any State, that part of any” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “The amount of 
each allotment to a State for any fiscal year 
under this subsection shall be available to 
each State or grant recipient, which has a 
plan or application approved by the Chair- 
man in effect on the first day of such fiscal 
year, to pay not more than 50 per centum of 
the total cost of any project or production 
described in paragraph (1). The amount of 
any”. 

(B) Section 7(f)(5)(B) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f)(5)(B)) is 
amended by inserting “State agency or” be- 
fore “grant recipient”. 

(C) Section 7(f) (5) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f) (5)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(E) For purposes of paragraph (4)(B), 
the term ‘State’ and the term ‘grant recipi- 
ent’ include, in addition to the several States 
of the Union, only those special jurisdictions 
specified in section 3(g) which have a popu- 
lation of 200,000 or more, according to the 
latest decennial census.”’. 

(5) Section 7(f) (7) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(f)(7)) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraph (A) thereof, by in- 
serting “group or” before “grant recipient"; 

(B) in subparagraph (B) thereof, by in- 
serting “State agency or” before “grant re- 
cipient”, and by striking out “plan” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “State plan or grant 
recipient application”; 

(C) in subparagraph (C) thereof, by in- 
serting “group or State agency or" before 
“grant recipient”; and 

(D) in the matter following subparagraph 
(C) thereof, by inserting “group, State 
agency, or” before “grant recipient” each 
Place it appears therein. 

(6) Section 7(f) (8) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C, 956(f)(8)) is amended by 
striking out “paragraphs (4), (5), and (6)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the third sen- 
tence of paragraph (4), and paragraphs 
(5) and (6)". 

(b) Section 7(g) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(g)) is amended by in- 
serting “agency or” before “entity”. 

(c) Section 7 of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 956) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(1) The Chairman may enter into inter- 
agency agreements to promote or assist with 
the humanities-related activities of other 
Federal agencies, on either a reimbursable 
or nonreimbursable basis, and may use funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of subsection (c) for the costs of such 
activities.”. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE HUMANITIES 


Sec. 105. Section 8(f) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 957(f)) is amended 
by striking out ‘$17,500" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘'$30,000". 


FEDERAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 

Sec, 106. (a) Section 9(b) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 958(b)) is amended 
by inserting “the Commissioner on Aging,” 
after “Services Administration,”. 

(b) Section 9(c) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 958(c)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4) thereof, by striking 
out “and” at the end thereof; 
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(2) in paragraph (5) thereof, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
Serting in lieu thereof “; and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(6) undertake studies and make reports 
which address the state of the arts and hu- 
manities, particularly with respect to their 
economic needs and problems.". 

(c) Section 9 of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 958) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) (1) The Council shall conduct a study 
of the state of employment opportunities 
for professional artists. Such study shall be 
undertaken in cooperation and consultation 
with the Secretary of Labor and shall address 
in particular (A) the effectiveness of existing 
Federal programs, such as programs admin- 
istered under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, in serving and en- 
hancing the employment opportunities of 
professional artists; and (B) the need for 
new programs to serve and enhance the em- 
ployment opportunities of professional 
artists. 

“(2) Not later than one year after the 
date of the enactment of the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1980, the Chairman of the 
Council shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress relating to the 
results of the study required in paragraph 
(1), including such findings and recommen- 
dations (including legislative recommenda- 
tions) as may be appropriate. Any recom- 
mendation involving changes in Federal leg- 
islation shall be accompanied by draft 
legislation. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, no Federal agency or officer of the 
Federal Government shall have any authority 
to require the Council to submit the report 
required in paragraph (2) to any Federal 
agency or officer of the Federal Government 
for approval, comments, or review, before 
submission of such report to the Congress. 
The President may make such additional 
comments and recommendations with re- 
spect to the contents of such report as he 
may deem appropriate. 

“(e) (1) The Council shall conduct a study 
of (A) the effectiveness of the program au- 
thorized by the Arts and Artifacts Indemnity 
Act (20 U.S.C. 971 et seq.); (B) the impact 
and feasibility of expanding the existing in- 
demnity program to include the indemnifica- 
tion of objects loaned by lenders located in 
the United States for exhibition exclusively 
in the United States; and (C) other means to 
encourage and facilitate the wider sharing 
within the United States of the items de- 
scribed in section 3(a) of the Arts and Arti- 
facts Indemnity Act (20 U.S.C. 972(a)), such 
as the development of standardized insur- 
ance policies and the development of a Fed- 
eral technical assistance program to im- 
prove the curatorial facilities and personnel 
of museums. 

“(2) Not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1980, the Chairman of the Council 
shall submit a report to the President and to 
the Congress relating to the results of the 
study required in paragraph (1), including 
such findings and recommendations (includ- 
ing legislative recommendations) as may be 
appropriate. Any recommendation involving 
changes in Federal legislation shall be ac- 
companied by draft legislation.”. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 10(a)(4) of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 959(a) (4)) is 
amended by inserting “and culturally di- 
verse” after “geographic”. 

(b) Section 10(b) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 959(b)) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “January” and inserting in leu 
reof “April”. 

ae Section 10(c) of the National Founda- 

tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 

1965 (20 U.S.C. 959(c)) is amended by strik- 

ing out “January” and inserting in lieu 

thereof "April". 

(d) Section 10 of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 959) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) The Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
each shall conduct a study of the use, sale, 
or other disposal of property under subsec- 
tion (a)(2) for the purpose of carrying out 
sections 5(c) and 7(c). Each such study shall 
assess in particular (A) the effectiveness of 
such use, sale, or other disposal of property 
as an incentive for increasing the levels of 
non-Federal support; and (B) the extent to 
which activities carried out by each such 
Chairman under subsection (a)(1) result in 
undue administrative and financial burdens 
upon grant recipients. 

“(2) Not later than two years after the 
date of the enactment of the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act of 1980, each Chairman shall 
submit a report to the President and to the 
Congress relating to the results of the studies 
required in paragraph (1), including such 
findings and recommendations (including 
legislative recommendations) as may be ap- 
propriate. Any recommendation involving 
changes in Federal legislation shall be ac- 
companied by draft legislation.”. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 108. (a) The first sentence of section 
11(@)(1)(A) of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 960(a)(1)(A)) is amended to read 
as follows: “For the purpose of carrying out 
section 5(c), there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the National Endowment for 
the Arts $115,500,000 for fiscal year 1981, 
$127,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, $140,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1983, $154,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1984, and $170,000,000 for fiscal year 
1985.". 

(b) The first sentence of section 11(a) (1) 
(B) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
960(a)(1)(B)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 7(c), there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities $114,500,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $126,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, $138,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1983, $152,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1984, and $167,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1985.”". 

(c) Section 11(a)(2) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 960(a) (2) ) is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(2) (A) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year ending before 
October 1, 1985, to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(i) the total amounts received by such 
Endowment under section 10(a) (2), includ- 
ing the value of property donated, be- 
— or devised to such Endowment; 
an 

"(ii) the total amounts received by the 
grantees of such Endowment from non- 
Federal sources, including the value of prop- 
erty donated, bequeathed, or devised to 
such grantees, for use in carrying out proj- 
ects and other activities under paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (5) of section 5(c); 
except that the amounts so a) 

“vst ined Endowment for the. PEG 
not exc $18,500,000 for fiscal yea 
$18,500,000 for fiscal year 1982. Bb hap 
for fiscal year 1983, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 
1984, and $22,500,000 for fiscal year 1985. 
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“(B) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year ending before 
October 1, 1985, to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(i) the total amounts received by such 
Endowment under section 10(a) (2), includ- 
ing the value of property donated, be- 
queathed, or devised to such Endowment; 
and 

“(ii) the total amounts received by the 
grantees of such Endowment from non-Fed- 
eral sources, including the value of prop- 
erty donated, bequeathed, or devised to such 
grantees, for use in carrying out activities 
under paragraph (1) through paragraph (7) 
of section 7(c); 
except that the amounts so appropriated to 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties shall not exceed $12,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1981, $14,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, $16,500,000 
for fiscal year 1984, and $18,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1985."’. 

(d) Section 11(a)(3)(A) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 US.C. 960(a)(3)(A)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year ending before 
October 1, 1985, to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(1) the total amounts received by such 
Endowment, including the value of prop- 
erty donated, bequeathed, or devised to such 
Endowment, for the purposes set forth in 
section 5(1)(1) pursuant to the authority 
of section 10(a) (2); and 

“(ii) the total amounts received by the 
grantees of such Endowment from non- 
Federal sources, including the value of prop- 
erty donated, bequeathed, or devised to such 
grantees, for use in carrying out activities 
under subparagraph (A) through subpara- 
graph (F) of section 5(1) (1); 
except that the amounts so appropriated to 
such Endowment shall not exceed $27,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1981, $30,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982, $32,500,000 for fiscal year 1983, 
$36,000,000 for fiscal year 1984, and $40,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1985.". 

(e) Section 11(a)(3)(B) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 960(a)(3)(B)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(B) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year ending before 
October 1, 1985, to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(i) the total amounts received by such 
Endowment, including the value of property 
donated, bequeathed, or devised to such En- 
dowment, for the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 7(h)(1) pursuant to the authority of 
section 10(a) (2); and 

“(il) the total amounts received by the 
grantees of such Endowment from non- 
Federal sources, including the value of 
property donated, bequeathed, or devised to 
such grantees, for use in carrying out activi- 
ties under subparagraph (A) through sub- 
paragraph (F) of section 7(h) (1); 
except that the amounts so appropriated to 
such Endowment shall not exceed $30,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1981, $33,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982, $36,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, 
$40,000,000 for fiscal year 1984, and $44,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1985.”. 

(f) Section 11(a) (4) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 960(a) (4)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) The Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
as the case may be, shall issue guidelines to 
implement the provisions of paragraph (2) 
and paragraph (3). Such guidelines shall be 
consistent with the requirements of section 
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5(e), section 5(1) (2), section 7(f), and sec- 
tion 7(h) (2), as the case may be, regarding 
total Federal support of activities, programs, 
projects, or productions carried out under 
authority of this Act.". 

(g) Section 11(c) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 960(c)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Endowment for the 
Arts $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, $15,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1982, $16,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1983, $17,000,000 for fiscal year 1984, 
and $18,000,000 for fiscal year 1985, to admin- 
ister the provisions of this Act, or any other 
program for which the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts is responsi- 
ble, including not to exceed $35,000 for each 
such fiscal year for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. The total amount 
which may be obligated or expended for such 
expenses for any fiscal year through the use 
of appropriated funds or any other source 
of funds shall not exceed $35,000. 

“(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities $13,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, $14,- 
500,000 for fiscal year 1982, $15,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1963, $16,500,000 for fiscal year 
1984, and $17,500,000 for fiscal year 1985, to 
administer the provisions of this Act, or any 
other program for which the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
is responsible, including not to exceed $35,- 
000 for each such fiscal year for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses. The total 
amount which may be obligated or expended 
for such expenses for any fiscal year through 
the use of appropriated funds or any other 
source of funds shall not exceed $35,000.” 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 109. (a) The last sentence of section 
5(c) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
954(c)) is amended by striking out “Labor 
and Public Welfare” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Labor and Human Resources”. 

(b) Section 5(g)(4)(A) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 945(g)(4)(A)) is 
amenced by striking out “project” the last 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “projects”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 7(c) of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 956(c)) is 
amended by striking out “Labor and Public 
Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof “Labor 
and Human Resources”. 

(d) Section 9(b) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 958(b)) is amended by 
striking out “United States Commissioner 
of Education” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Education”. 


TITLE II—MUSEUM SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS TO MUSEUM SERVICES ACT 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 203 of the Museum 
Services Act (20 U.S.C. 962) is amended by 
striking out “Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare" and inserting in lieu thereof “Educa- 
tion". 

(b) Section 204(a)(2)(A)(v) of the Mu- 
seum Services Act (20 U.S.C. 963(a) (2) (A) 
(v)) is amended by striking out ‘Commis- 
sioner of Education" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Education”. 

(c)(1) Section 205(a)(2) of the Museum 
Services Act (20 U.S.C. 963(a)(2)) is amend- 
ed by striking out “to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “directly to the Secretary 
of Education”. 

(2) Section 205(b) of the Museum Serv- 
ices Act (20 U.S.C. 963(b)) is amended by 
striking out “Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Department of Education”. 
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(3) Section 205 of the Museum Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 963) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) The Director may appoint without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service and may compensate 
without regard to the provisions of chapter 
51 or subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates not to exceed one-fifth 
of the number of full-time regular technical 
or professional employees of the Institute. 
The rate of basic compensation for such em- 
ployees may not equal or exceed the rate 
prescribed for GS-16 of the General Sched- 
ule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code.”. 

(d) (1) Section 206 of the Museum Services 

. Act (20 U.S.C. 965) is amended by redesig- 
nating subsection (b) as subsection (c) and 
by inserting after subsection (a) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) (1) The Director, subject to the policy 
direction of the National Museum Services 
Board, is authorized to enter into contracts 
and cooperative agreements with professional 
museum organizations to provide financial 
assistance to such organizations in order to 
enable such organizations to undertake proj- 
ects designed to strengthen museum serv- 
ices, except that any contracts or coopera- 
tive agreements entered into pursuant to this 
subsection shall be effective only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriations Acts. 

“(2)(A) No financial assistance may be 
provided under this subsection for any proj- 
ect for a period in excess of one year. 

“(B) No financial assistance may be pro- 
vided under this subsection to pay for the 
operational expenses of any professional mu- 
seum organization. 

“(3) The aggregate amount of financial 
assistance made under this subsection to 


professional museum organizations shall not 
exceed 5 percent of the amount appropriated 
under this Act for such fiscal year. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘professional museum organization’ 
means a private, nonprofit professional mu- 


seum-related organization, institution, or 
association which engages in activities de- 
signed to advance the well-being of mu- 
seums and the museum profession.”. 

(2) Section 206(c) of the Museum Services 
Act, as so designated in paragraph (1), Is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “, contracts, and coopera- 
tive agreements” after “Grants”; 

(B) by inserting "or financial assistance” 
after “grant”; and 

(C) by inserting “or financial assistance” 
after “grants”. 

(3) Section 206 of the Museum Services 
Act, as amended in ph (1), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) The Director shall establish proce- 
dures for reviewing and evaluating grants, 
contracts, and cooperative agreements made 
or entered into under this section. Pro- 
cedures for reviewing grant applications or 
contracts and cooperative agreements for fi- 
nancial assistance under this section shall 
not be subject to any review outside of the 
Institute.”. 

(e) (1) Section 209(a) of the Museum Sery- 
ices Act (20 U.S.C. 967(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 209. (a) For the purpose of making 
grants under section 206(a), there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $30,000,000 for fiscal year 
1982, $35,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, $40,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1984, and $45,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1985.”’. 

(2) Section 209(d) of the Museum Services 
Act (20 U.S.C. 967(d)) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “1980" and inserting in leu thereof 
“1985”. 
AMENDMENTS TO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION ACT 

Sec. 202. Section 413(b) (1) of the Depart- 
ment of Education Organization Act (20 
U.S.C. 3473(b)(1)) is amended by inserting 
“and” at the end of subparagraph (L), by 
striking out subparagraph (M), and by re- 
designating subparagraph (N) as subpara- 
graph (M). 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO ARTS AND 
ARTIFACTS INDEMNITY ACT 
AGGREGATE AMOUNTS COVERED UNDER 
INDEMNITY AGREEMENTS 

Src. 301. Section 5(b) of the Arts and Arti- 
facts Indemnity Act (20 U.S.C. 974(b)) is 
amended by striking out “$250,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof $400,000,000”. 

DEDUCTIBLE AMOUNTS UNDER INDEMNITY 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec. 302. Section 5(d) of the Arts and Arti- 
facts Indemnity Act (20 U.S.C. 974(d)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) If the estimated value of the items 
covered by an indemnity agreement for a 
single exhibition— 

“(1) $2,000,000 or less, then coverage under 
this Act shall extend only to loss or damage 
in excess of the first $15,000 of loss or damage 
to items covered; 

“(2) more than $2,000,000 but less than 
$10,000,000, then coverage under this Act 
shall extend only to loss or damage in excess 
of the first $25,000 of loss or damage to items 
covered; or 

"(3) $10,000,000 or more, then coverage un- 
der this Act shall extend only to loss or dam- 
age in excess of the first $50,000 of loss or 
damage to items covered.”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities Act of 1965 and the 
Museum Services Act to extend the authori- 
zations of appropriations contained in such 
Acts, to amend the Arts and Artifacts In- 
demnity Act to make certain changes in the 
coverage provisions of such Act, and for other 
purposes.”’. 
© Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of my distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island whether the National En- 
dowments for the Arts and the Human- 
ities plan to redefine certain require- 
ments for eligibility in a way that would 
exclude science museums from partici- 
pating in their funding programs. I am 
particularly concerned about the eligibil- 
ity of these museums for challenge 
grants. Pennsylvania boasts of some of 
the finest museums in the country. Her 
science museums have unparalleled col- 
lections in natural history, archaeology 
and anthropology, as well as important 
living collections of plants and animals. 
These institutions play an integral part 
in the cultural vitality of the State and 
of the Nation. Exclusion of science 
museums from participation in the chal- 
lenge grant programs, which have done 
so much to stimulate community sup- 
port and guarantee cultural institutions 
some measure of financial security, 
would be shortsighted and unfair.e 
@ Mr. PELL. I assure my colleague from 
Pennsylvania that I share his concern 
that challenge grants be widely avail- 
able to all qualified cultural institutions. 
including science museums. In the re- 
port that accompanied S. 1386, the bill 
reauthorizing both endowments, the 
committee was explicit that the endow- 
ments continue the funding of science 
museums and urged the widest possible 
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eligibility of science museums of all 
kinds for challenge grants and project 
support. Both the Arts and the Hu- 
manities endowments have made excel- 
lent grants to science museums and I am 
confident that Mr. Biddle and Mr. 
Duffey, the chairmen of the two agencies. 
will continue to fund them. The Senator 
is correct when he notes the positive 
effect of the challenge grants on private 
giving to our Nation’s cultural institu- 
tions and I appreciate and share his con- 
cern that the benefits of these grants be 
widely available.e 

@ Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I note 
that the bill would require the Director 
of the Institute of Museum Services to 
report directly to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation on museum activities. It would 
also give the Director specific authority 
over the Institute's grant making pro- 
cedures. In view of the importance of 
improving the efficiency and manage- 
ment of all activities transferred to the 
Department under the Organization Act, 
I want to emphasize that nothing in this 
section should interfere with the appli- 
cation of sound management principles 
at the new Department or would under- 
mine the efforts of the Department to 
streamline its organization. 

All of the Department's program- 
matic functions have been organized 
under various assistant secretaries. The 
bill does not preclude the Department 
from requiring IMS to report, for admin- 
istrative purposes, to the appropriate as- 
sistant secretary on all operational mat- 
ters relating to museum activities, so 
long as the Director has a direct report- 
ing line to the Secretary on matters of 
museum policy. Similarly, the Director’s 
authority over grant-making procedures 
does not mean that the Institute’s grants 
procedures are free from Secretaria] su- 
pervision or from the Department’s gen- 
eral policies and regulations.@ 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DR. HALLA BROWN 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. KENNEDY, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1578. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1578) entitled “An Act for the relief 
of Doctor Halla Brown”, do pass with the 
following amendment: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out "$700,000", and insert: “$500,000”, 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
ACT 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 

on behalf of Mr. Baru, I ask the Chair 

to lay before the Senate a message from 

the House of Representatives on S. 2441. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives insisting on its 
amendments to the bill (S. 2441) to 
amend the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act of 1974, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Baym, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendments 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MILNER DAM EXEMPTION FROM 
FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Jackson, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1828. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1828) entitled “An Act to exempt the Mil- 
ner Dam from certain requirements of the 
Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), and for 
other purposes”, do pass with the following 
amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That the provisions of section 14 
of the Federal Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), 
other than the first sentence of section 14 
(b) (relating to relicensing), shall not apply 
to any project works of the Milner Dam 
project, located on the Snake River near 
Milner, Idaho, that are in existence on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, includ- 
ing the Milner Dam, reservoir, and associated 
irrigation facilities. The exemption provided 
by the preceding sentence shall not apply to 
any project works which are not in exist- 
ence on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

Sec. 2. Except as provided in the first sec- 
tion of this Act, the provisions of this Act 
shall not be construed as repealing, amend- 
ing, or otherwise affecting any of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Power Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
exempt the existing facilities of the Milner 
Dam from section 14 of the Federal Power 
Act, and for other purposes.”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INCREASE AND EXTENSION OF AU- 
THORIZATION FOR COUNCIL ON 
WAGE AND PRICE STABILITY 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 

on behalf of Mr. Proxmmre, I ask that 

the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 

on S. 2352. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives. 


Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 2352) entitled “An Act to increase the 
authorization for the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, to extend the duration of 
such Council, and for other purposes”, do 
pass with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That (a) section (2)(b) of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1904 note) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “The Council 
shall be headed by a Chairperson who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only to individuals who are 
appointed, on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, as Chairperson of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

Src. 2. Section 3(c) of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Council shall review proposals 
which have been made for reducing inflation 
through tax-based incomes policies and shall 
submit a report containing its findings, along 
with recommendations and legislative pro- 
posals for such policies, to the Congress not 
later than January 15, 1981. Such review 
shall include, but not be limited to, tax- 
based incomes policies designed to provide 
incentives for compliance with wage, price, 
or profit-margin guidelines that could be 
provided through changes in personal income 
taxes, corporate income taxes, investment tax 
credits, or depreciation allowances. The 
Council shall also review the impact on in- 
flation that might result from supply side 
income tax reductions and include in the 
report required by this subsection its find- 
ings pursuant to such review.”. 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “on a quarterly basis and not later 
than thirty days after the close of each cal- 
endar quarter” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“on an annual basis”. 

Src. 4. Section 6 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “not to exceed" and all that follows 
through the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not to exceed $9,770,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981.”. 

Sec. 5. Section 7 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “September 30, 1980” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1981”. 

Sec. 6. Section 3 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(d) The Council shall not prescribe an 
annual average price increase guideline lower 
than the percentage obtained by subtracting 
the average annual growth in nonfarm out- 
put per man-hour in the private sector since 
1973, as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and stated as a percentage, from 
the average annual wage increase permitted 
under the voluntary wage standard, stated 
as a percentage.”. 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 3 of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(e) For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, the Council shall increase the num- 
ber of positions which involve the review of 
proposed and existing Federal regulations by 
50 per centum, over the number of positions 
allocated for such purpose for the fiscal year 
1980. In conducting such review, the Council 
shall identify those regulations which have 
the greatest inflationary impact on the econ- 
omy or on specific industry sectors, con- 
sistent with subsection (a) (8).’”. 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The annual report shall also contain an 
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evaluation of the inflationary impact reviews 
undertaken by the Council in the previous 
year pursuant to section 3(e), including a 
listing and description of all regulatory pro- 
ceedings in which the Council participated, 
the Council's recommended action, the pro- 
jected cost of each such regulation, the 
cumulative inflationary impact of such regu- 
lations and the final disposition of each such 
regulatory proceeding.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 2 of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability Act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) The Director shall establish an Of- 
fice of Productivity which shall have as its 
prime responsibility improving private-sec- 
tor productivity in the United States. Such 
office shall evaluate the impact of govern- 
ment regulations on productivity, shall in- 
ventory and evaluate Federal programs de- 
signed to improve productivity, and shall 
analyze the effects on United States pro- 
ductivity of the factors cited in section 
3(a) (9) of this Act. The Office of Productivity 
shall annually issue a report to Congress 
containing the results of such evaluations, 
steps appropriate to improve the effective- 
ness of such Federal programs, and recom- 
mendations of new Federal programs and 
policies to increase private-sector produc- 
tivity growth.”. 

Sec. 9. The Credit Control Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Sec. 211. Termination 

“The authority conferred by this title ex- 
pires at the close of June 30, 1982.". 

Sec. 10. In the fiscal year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1980, the aggregate amount of funds 
made available to the Senate shall not ex- 
ceed 90 per centum of the aggregate amount 
of the funds made available for such pur- 
poses for the fiscal year beginning on October 
1, 1979. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MOAPA INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Jackson, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 1135. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate (S. 
1135) entitled “An Act to add certain lands 
to the Moapa Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes”, do pass with the following 
amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: That beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the following lands 
shall, subject to section 2 of this Act, be held 
in trust by the United States for the benefit 
and use of the Moapa Band of Paiutes and 
shall be considered to be a part of the Moapa 
Indian Reservation in Moapa, Nevada: 


Township 15 south, Range 65 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Nevada 

Section 1: Lot 1; south half northwest 
quarter, south half 439.89 acres. 

Section 2: All 639.56 acres. 

Section 3: All 639.28 acres. 

Section 4: All 638.48 acres. 

Section 5: All 638.44 acres. 

Section 6: All 638.41 acres. 
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Section 7: All 640.16 acres. 
Section 8: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 9: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 10: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 11: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 12: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 13: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 14: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 15: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 16: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 17: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 18: All 640.28 acres. 
Section 19: All 640.24 acres. 
Section 20; All 640.00 acres. 
Section 21: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 22: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 23: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 24: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 25: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 26: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 27: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 28: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 29: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 30: All 640.12 acres. 
Section 31: All 640.80 acres. 
Section 32: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 33: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 34: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 35: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 36: All 640.00 acres. 
Total acreage 22,835.66. 


Township 16 south, Range 65 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Nevada 


Section 1: All 640.36 acres. 
Section 2: All 640.76 acres. 
Section 3: All 640.86 acres. 
Section 4: All 640.96 acres. 
Section 5: All 641.02 acres. 
Section 6: All 640.74 acres. 
Section 7: All 639.24 acres. 
Section 8: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 9: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 10: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 11: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 12: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 13: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 14: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 15: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 16: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 17: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 18: All 639.26 acres. 
Section 19: All 639.20 acres. 
Section 20: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 21: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 22: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 23: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 24: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 25: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 26: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 27: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 28: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 29: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 30: All 639.32 acres. 
Section 31: Lots 3, 4; east half west half, 
east half 559.93 acres. 
Section 32: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 33: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 34: All 640.00 acres. 
Seotion 35; All 640.00 acres. 
Section 36: All 640.00 acres. 
Total acreage 22,961.65. 
Township 16 south, Range 64 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Nevada 
Section 1: All 640.48 acres. 
Section 2: All 641.00 acres. 
Section 3: All 641.10 acres. 
Section 4: All 641.26 acres. 
Section 5; All 641.52 acres. 
Section 6: All 642.52 acres. 
Section 7: All 641.40 acres. 
Section 8: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 9: All 640.00 acres: 
Section 10: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 11; All 640.00 acres. 
Section 12: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 13: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 14: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 15: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 16: All 640.00 acres. 
Section 17: All 640.00 acres. 
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Section 18: Lots 1, 2, 3, 4; north half 
northeast quarter, northeast quarter south- 
east quarter northeast quarter, northwest 
quarter southwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter, east half west half, southwest quarter 
northwest quarter southeast quarter, south- 
west quarter southeast quarter 471.16 acres. 

Section 19: All 640.94 acres. 

Section 20: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 21: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 22: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 23: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 24: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 25: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 26: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 27: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 28: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 29: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 30: All 640.78 acres. 

Section 31: All 640.36 acres. 

Section 32: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 33: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 34: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 35: All 640.00 acres. 

Section 36: All 640.00 acres. 

Total acreage 22,882.52. 


Township 14 south, Range 66 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Nevada 


Section 29: West half 320.00 acres. 

Section 30: All 630.38 acres. 

Section 31: East half of Lot 1; east half, 
east half northwest quarter, southwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter, northeast quarter 
southwest quarter 499.99 acres. 

Section 32: West half 320.000 acres. 

Total acreage 1,769.87. 


Township 17 south, Range 64 east, Mount 
Diablo Meridian, Nevada 


Section 7: Lots 5 and 6; south half north- 
east quarter 115.76 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Nothing in this Act shall— 

(1) deprive any person or entity of any 
valid existing right-of-way, mining claim, 
grazing permit, water right (including any 
water rights with respect to the Muddy River 
as decreed by order of the district court of 
the State of Nevada on March 12, 1920, in 
“In the matter of the determination of the 
relative rights in and to the waters of the 
Muddy River and its tributaries in Clark 
County, State of Nevada”), or other right or 
interest which such person or entity may 
have in any land described in the first section 
of this Act; or 


(2) deprive any person of the rights pro- 
vided under the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide for the sale of desert lands in certain 
States and Territories”, approved March 3, 
1877 (43 U.S.C. 321 et seq.), commonly re- 
ferred to as the Desert Land Act, with re- 
spect to desert lands regarding which such 
person has filed a declaration, before the date 
of the enactment of this Act, under the first 
section of the Desert Land Act stating his 
intention to reclaim such lands. 

(b) The transfer of lands under the first 
section of this Act shall be subject to the 
reservation to the United States of a right- 
of-way extending 1,500 feet westerly of the 
right-of-way for the Reid Gardner-Pecos 
transmission lines through the area 1,500 feet 
easterly of the right-of-way for the Navajo- 
McCullough transmission line. The right-of- 
way shall be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior, who may grant rights-of-way 
over, upon, under, or through the area de- 
scribed in the preceding sentence only for 
such transportation or other systems or fa- 
cilities as are described under paragraph (1) 
through paragraph (7) of section 501(a) of 
the Federal Land Policy Management Act of 
1976 or under section 28 of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, commonly referred to as the 
Mineral Leasing Act. The Secretary of the 
Interior may enforce all terms and condi- 
tions of the right-of-way upon its termina- 
tion. 

(c) In administering the right-of-way de- 
scribed under subsection (c) of this section, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be respon- 
sible for establishing and collecting fees for 
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the use of such right-of-way. Any payment 
of such fees to the Secretary after the date 
of the enactment of this Act shall be made 
for the benefit of the Moapa Band of Paiutes, 

(d) Lands transferred under the first sec- 
tion of this Act shall be subject to a re- 
servation to the United States of all mine- 
rals subject to the Act of February 25, 1920, 
commonly referred to as the Mineral Leasing 
Act, and a reservation of the right to enter 
upon such lands to mine and remove such 
minerals. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
collect and deposit fees, rentals, royalties, 
and other revenues for the mining and re- 
moval of such minerals in accordance with 
the Mineral Leasing Act. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of the first section of the Act entitled “An 
Act to authorize the leasing of restricted 
Indian Lands for public, religious, educa- 
tional, recreational, residential, business, and 
other purposes requiring the grant of long- 
term leases", approved August 9, 1955 (69 
Stat. 539; 25 U.S.C. 415) is amended by in- 
serting “the Moapa Indian reservation,” after 
“the Dania Reservation,”’. 

Sec. 4. The provisions relating to redesigna-~ 
tion of areas contained in section 164 of the 
Act of July 14, 1955, shall be applied without 
regard to the transfer of lands under the first 
section of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide for certain lands to be held in trust 
for the Moapa Band of Paiutes and to be 
considered to be a part of the Moapa Indian 
Reservation.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER TO HOLD H.R. 7805 AT THE 
DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 7805, 
an act to authorize appropriations for 
the American Folklife Center for fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984, be held at the 
desk pending further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. BAKER. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO HOLD H.R. 8350 AT 
THE DESK 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
H.R. 8350, an act for boundary expan- 
sion of Crater Lake National Park in the 
State of Oregon and the establishment 
of the Women’s Rights National His- 
torical Park in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes, be held at the 
desk pending further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER ALLOWING SENATORS 10 
DAYS IN WHICH TO INSERT RE- 
MARKS IN TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 

Senators have 10 calendar days in which 

to insert their remarks in tribute to 

Senator ABRAHAM Rysicorr in the 

RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER AUTHORIZING PRINTED 
VOLUME OF TRIBUTES TO SENA- 
TOR ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent that 
the record of the tributes may be print- 
ed as a bound volume and as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. x 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harry F. Byrp, JR.). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


SETTING ASIDE IN SPECIAL TRUST 
LANDS AND INTERESTS WITHIN 
THE WINEMA NATIONAL FOREST 
TO EDISON CHILOQUIN 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. HATFIELD I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
7960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7960) to provide for the set- 
ting aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edi- 
son Chiloquin and for the transfer of 
moneys otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin 
from the Klamath Indian Settlement to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the acquisition 
of replacement lands or interests. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
might add one comment of explanation. 
This is very unique situation of an 
Indian by the name of Edison Chiloquin 
who has been, in a sense, a squatter on 
the public lands of the national forest, 
Winema National Forest, because of his 
deep conviction that the Indian tribe 
had no right to divest itself of these an- 
cestral lands, and it is a grant, a permit, 
so to speak, for him to live on this land 
in this native habitat and to continue 
the culture and the heritage of the proud 
Klamath Indian tribe. 

So this has been cleared through the 
Federal agencies, and has been passed 
by the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee. 

It avoids confrontation and all other 
kinds of unpleasantries of trying to ex- 
pel this man from the lands that are his 
ancestral home. It is a unique situation, 
but it has been approved by all the Fed- 
eral agencies and the Congress. 

I move the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand now the bill has not 
been reported from the committee, is 
that correct? Are you reporting it now? 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I am reporting this 
on behalf of the committee, yes. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM NOVEMBER 21 TO DECEM- 
BER 1, 1980, AND RECESS OF THE 
SENATE FROM NOVEMBER 25 TO 
DECEMBER 1, 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Concurrent Resolution 
451. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 451 providing for an adjournment 
of the House from November 21 to De- 
cember 1, 1980, and a recess of the Sen- 
ate from November 25 to December 1, 
1980. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 451 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 21, 
1980, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian on Monday, December 1, 1980, and 
that when the Senate recesses on Tuesday. 
November 25, 1980, it stand in recess until 
11 o'clock, ante meridiem on Monday, De- 
cember 1, 1980. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN NAMES 
FROM THE ALASKA NATIVE ROLL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House on H.R. 5108. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 5108, an act to pro- 
vide for the removal of the names of 
certain Alaska Natives from the Alaska 
Native Roll and to allow their enrollment 
with the Metlakatla Indian Community. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as having been read the 
first and second time by title and that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate 
adoption. 

Without objection, the bill was read 
the third time and passed. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, in one of 
my final statements as a Member of the 
U.S. Senate, I would like to say a few 
words about a group of men and women 
who perform the vitally important job 
in our air transportation system of guid- 
ing aircraft through increasingly 
crowded skies—the air traffic controllers. 
With increased aircraft operations due, 
in part, to airline deregulation, the prob- 
lems facing air traffic controllers are be- 
coming more difficult. When one mistake 
could result in the death of hundreds of 
people, it is no wonder that air traffic 
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controllers have one of the highest burn- 
out rates of any profession. 

Given the crucial nature of their job, 
it would seem logical to provide them 
with the best equipment and manpower 
available. Yet, there presently is a short- 
age of qualified controllers in this coun- 
try and the computers used to track air- 
craft and keep them separated, are 
overloaded to the point that they shut 
down, with alarming frequency. It has 
been estimated that a major computer 
failure takes place somewhere in this 
country’s air traffic control system every 
91⁄2 hours. 

We need more controllers. The quality 
and amount of their training on various 
systems needs to be improved. We must 
get rid of the outmoded manual 
backup systems that are pressed into 
service when the computers shut down, 
and replace them with last-resort con- 
trol systems. 

During this decade, I would like to see 
the Congress address these needs and 
provide the proper funding for them. So 
far, our aviation safety record has been 
good, but the number of near-misses is 
increasing. We cannot afford to wait for 
one more tragedy to occur before com- 
mitments for improvements are made. 
We cannot continue to ask our air traffic 
controllers to bear this tremendous phys- 
ical and emotional burden without help. 
They must be provided with the tools to 
make their jobs manageable. We owe 
this to every man, woman, and child 
who flies and we owe this to the men and 
women who dedicate their lives to insur- 
ing that air transportation in the United 
States is safe and reliable. 


POTENTIAL PROBLEMS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE MADRID 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
35 nations meeting at the Conference on 
Human Rights and Detente in Madrid 
are currently stalled in a deadlock over 
discussion of the conference's agenda 
items. 

These procedural negotiations have 
been stalled, due to the Soviet Union's 
reluctance to face up to charges, leveled 
by many nations, of Soviet human rights 
violations. The United States, as a nation 
which does not practice torture or other 
barbarous acts, is appalled at charges of 
such perversities. It has long wanted to 
discuss these charges against the Soviets 
in an open international forum. 

Should the proposal to discuss Soviet 
human rights violations be realized how- 
ever, the United States will face counter- 
accusations by the Soviets. 

The Soviets may very well demand to 
know why the United States is so vehe- 
ment to discuss Soviet human rights 
violations since for over three decades, 
our country has failed to ratify a treaty 
which expresses contempt for a very 
serious type of human rights violation. 

This treaty is the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

It deplores the heinous crime of 
genocide, which is the extermination of a 
national, religious, racial or ethnic group 
of peoples. 

Mr. President, it is clear that U.S. 
demands to investigate Soviet human 
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rights violations would be made more 
legitimate if we would ratify the Geno- 
cide Treaty. 

The Soviets may very well use the ex- 
ample of our steadfast refusal to ratify 
the Genocide Convention, in order to 
halt discussions of its human rights vio- 
lations, as it did last year at the Helsinki 
Commission. 

As Dr. William Korey argues in Foreign 
Policy, this tactic will generate support 
for the Soviets from both our allies and 
neutral nations, most of which ratified 
the treaty long ago. 

It is clear that in order to avoid such 
scenarios of hypocrisy, the United States 
must ratify the Genocide Convention. 

I urge my colleagues to move immedi- 
ately for ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:52 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) revis- 
ing the congressional budget for the 
U.S. Government for the fiscal years 
1981, 1982, and 1983; agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and appoints Mr. Grarmo, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. MINETA, Mr. Jones of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Sotarz, Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Latta, Mr. REGULA, and Mr. 
Rupp as managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 1996) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to encourage the effi- 
cient use of wood and wood residues 
through pilot projects and demonstra- 
tions and a pilot wood utilization pro- 
gram, disagreed to by the Senate; agrees 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon; and appoints Mr. FOLEY, 
Mr. WEAVER, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. HucKaBy, 
Mr. COELHO, Mr. NOLAN, Mr. SEBELIUs, 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado, and Mr. HAN- 
SEN as managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bill, 
in which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 8350. An act for boundary expansion 
of Crater Lake National Park in the State 
of Oregon and the establishment of the 
Women’s Rights National Historical Park in 
the State cf New York, and for other pur- 
poses. 


At 12:30 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, announced that the House 
agrees to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 448) revising the congressional 
budget for the U.S. Government for the 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the amendments of the House 
to the bill (S. 1656) to provide for a na- 
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tional program of fisheries research and 
development, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the bill (S. 3152) to 
amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorization for such 
acts for 2 additional years, with an 
amendment, in which it reauests the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 7805. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984. 


The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 451. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from November 21 to December 1, 1980 and 
a recess of the Senate from November 25 to 
December 1, 1980. 


At 3:03 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the bill (S. 3074) to authorize appropri- 
ations for the Department of Energy for 
national defense programs for fiscal year 
1981, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

At 3:57 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, announced that the House has 
passed the following bills, each with 
amendments, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1828. An act to exempt the Milner Dam 
from certain requirements of the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1918. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to revise and make uniform the 
provisions of law relating to appointment, 
promotion, separation, and retirement of 
regular commissioned officers of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, to estab- 
lish the grade of commodore admiral in the 
Navy, to equalize the treatment of male and 
female commissioned officers, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS HELD AT THE DESK 


The following bills were held at the 
desk by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 7805. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 1984; 

H.R. 8350. An act for boundary expansion 
of Crater Lake National Park in the State of 
Oregon and the establishment of the Wom- 
en’s Rights National Historical Park in the 
State of New York, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-4942. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
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Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, proposed amendments 
increasing the request for appropriations for 
fiscal year 1981 for the Department of De- 
fense—Military; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

EC-4943. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force (Research, De- 
velopment, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, notice of a study with re- 
spect to converting the family housing main- 
tenance function at England Air Force Base, 
Louisiana, and the decision that performance 
under contract is the most cost-effective 
method of accomplishment; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

EC-4944. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of the 
Department of the Air Force's proposed letter 
of offer to Switzerland for defense articles 
estimated to cost In excess of $25 million; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4945. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on contracts negotiated 
by NASA under 10 United States Code 2304 
(a)(11) and (16) for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1980; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-4946. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
posed prospectus for alterations at the four 
Internal Revenue Centers; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, 

EC-4947. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of building project survey for increased 
funding for a lease construction project in 
Providence, Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-4948. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Evaluation of Selected Features of 
U.S. Nuclear Non-Proliferation Law and 
Policy"; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

EC-4949. A communication from the 
Comptioller General of the United States. 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Improving The Management and Co- 
ordination of Reviews, Inspection, and 
Evaluations in the U.N. System"; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-4950. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Jail Inmates’ Mental Health Care 
Neglected: State and Federal Attention 
Needed”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-4951. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Music 
Council, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
audit report of the Council for the year 
ended April 30, 1980; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

EC-4952. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Election Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the fiscal year 
1981 pay supplemental; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-925. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Youngstown, Ohio, favoring the 
approval of counter-cyclical funds to eco- 
nomically depressed cities; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-926. A resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the County of Suffolk, New York, 
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favoring legislation to provide for the stabil- 
ization of the Moriches Inlet; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-927. A resolution of the City Coun- 
cil of Sanger, California, and a resolution 
of the Board of Supervisors, County of Fres- 
no, California, favoring legislation to aid in 
the funding of the 1984 Olympics; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

POM-928, A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Youngstown, Ohio, favoring the 
extension of the general revenue sharing 
program; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-929. A petition from a citizen of New 
Orleans, Louisiana opposing the appoint- 
ment to any position of authority of oppo- 
nents to Right To Work; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HATFIELD, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edi- 
son Chiloqguin and for the transfer of moneys 
otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from 
the Klamath Indian Settlement to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the acquisition of re- 
placement lands or interests. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

S. 3216. A bill to accelerate the develop- 
ment and utilization of laser technology, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. BOSCHWITZ: 

S. 3217. A bill for the relief of Afsaneh Nai- 
mollah; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3218. A bill for the relief of Faith Wong; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3219. A bill for the relief of Young Chul 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3220. A bill for the relief of Sally Zuss- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 3221. A bill entitled The Great Smoky 
Mountains Wilderness Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 

S. 3222. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Cayuga Indian 
Nation in the State of New York; and for 
other purposes; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. STAF- 
FORD) : 

S. 3223. A bill to amend the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1980, Public Law 96-374; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 3224. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to subject pension trusts 
to the tax imposed by section 511 on un- 
related business income for income related 
to the sale or rental of farmland and graz- 
ing land; to the Committee on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SASSER: 


S. 3221. A bill entitled The Great 
Smoky Mountains Wilderness Act: to 


the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 
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GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS WILDERNESS ACT 


® Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, today I 
am reintroducing the Great Smoky 
Mountains Wilderness Act, a bill I in- 
troduced in the 95th Congress to desig- 
nate 475,000 acres of the best nature has 
to offer as wilderness. 

Designating the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains as wilderness, Mr. President, will 
insure that future generations of Amer- 
icans will be able to enjoy the natural 
splendor of this rugged country, while 
insuring that the surrounding regions 
of Tennessee and North Carolina will 
have a continuing economic base of 
support. 

There are a number of important pro- 
visions in my bill, Mr. President. Mt. Le 
Conte Lodge, as well as the existing trail 
shelters on the Appalachian Trail, will 
be excluded from wilderness designation. 
Activities now being conducted in Cades 
Cove, Elkmont, and on Clingman’s Dome 
will be preserved as these areas are also 
excluded from the wilderness designa- 
tion. 

Additionally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, the Great Smoky Mountains 
Wilderness Act insists on an equitable 
settlement of the dispute involving the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and Swain County, 
N.C. The rights of Swain County are 
protected by this legislation, and the 
wilderness will not infringe on any set- 
tlement eventually reached. 

In 1966, Daniel Payne Hale, one of the 
Great Smokies’ most ardent supporters 
said: 

Whatever we preserve of the Great Smokies 
now is all that we and the multitudes which 
will follow us will have of them for a long 
time—perhaps all that we will ever have for 
many may never permit a reversion of de- 
veloped areas to wilderness. It is in our 
power to deliver the Great Smokies from 
those who seek to build their paradise on 
the ashes of those paradises they would 
destroy. 


We of the 96th Congress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, still have the opportunity to deliver 
the Great Smoky Mountains from inter- 
ests adverse to its preservation. Future 
generations will judge us by our actions; 
our failure to preserve at least some por- 
tion of the pristine territory embodied in 
the Great Smokies will most certainly 
affect the judgment of future Americans. 

I urge the Senate to make every pos- 
sible effort to approve this legislation 
quickly and positively.e 


By Mr. MOYNIHAN: 


S. 3222. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of land claims of the Cayuga 
Indian Nation in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

CAYUGA INDIAN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that would 
provide for congressional ratification 
and implementation of the terms of an 
agreement to settle a land claim by the 
Cayuga Indian Nation to over 64,000 
acres of land in New York State. This 
settlement, submitted by the administra- 
tion last February. is the result of over 
3 years of negotiations between the State 
of New York, the Department of the Inte- 
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rior and Agriculture, and the Cayuga na- 
tion. As in the case of similar Indian land 
claims in the Eastern United States al- 
ready resolved by Congress, the major 
parties involved with the Cayuga claim 
agreed on one fundamental premise: 
Litigation to settle the claim, regardless 
of the eventual outcome of such proceed- 
ings, would have a devastating impact 
on persons living in the claim area and 
on the area’s economy. In that connec- 
tion, it may be noted that within the 
past several months, Congress has ap- 
proved and the President signed into 
law, legislation to implement a nego- 
tiated settlement of a very large land 
claim by several Indian tribes against the 
State of Maine. That bill included a pay- 
ment of $81 million to the tribes involved, 
and provisions whereby the tribes would 
og i to obtain thousands of acres of 
and. 

In the administration’s proposal that I 
introduce today, the Cayuga Indian Na- 
tion would receive an $8 million trust 
fund and 5,481 acres of State and Fed- 
eral land. In return, the Indians’ claim 
to over 64,000 acres in Senace and Ca- 
yuga Counties would be extinguished. 

Throughout the negotiations to resolve 
this matter, it has been my position that 
no private landowner would be required 
to contribute land in order to settle this 
claim. This goal has been reached under 
the settlement, as no private land is to 
be transferred, and future land acquisi- 
tion by the Cayugas would be on a will- 
ing buyer-willing seller basis. 

Since negotiations to settle this issue 
began more than 3 years ago, everyone 
involved has sought to find a solution to 
this dificult and complex problem, one 
that would win the unanimous agree- 
ment of all the parties involved. Toward 
that end, I am proposing that two 
changes be made in the settlement agree- 
ment as it was forwarded to Congress 
by the administration. 

The first provides that the recrea- 
tional portion of Sampson State Park, 
transferred to the Cayugas under the 
settlement, would remain open after the 
1989 date now provided. The second, the 
purchase of additional land by the Cayu- 
gas and held in “trust” by the Federal 
Government as provided for in the set- 
tlement, would be made subject to the 
Federal Payment in Lieu of Taxes Act. 
This is intended to meet the concerns of 
Senaca County residents about the po- 
tential impact on the county’s tax base 
should the Indians purchase much addi- 
tional land. Should this change be ac- 
cepted, Federal payments would be made 
to reimburse, at least in part, the tax 
revenues the area would normally be ex- 
pected to receive. 

It is apparent that some persons who 
would be affected by the proposed settle- 
ment are opposed to it. That is their 
right. It is also apparent, however, that 
thousands of residents in both Senaca 
and Cayuga Counties are deeply con- 
cerned about the impact that litigating 
this claim would have on the area. These 
residents have a right also: The right to 
expect their elected representatives to 
strive to resolve this matter. President 
Carter, Governor Carey, the New York 
State Assembly, the Cayuga Tribe, and 
residents in the claim area, have all 
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asked that this legislation be introduced 
in the Senate. 

In introducing this measure, I want 
to make clear that the door is left open 
to consider additional amendments that, 
if acceptable to the parties involved and 
to Congress, would achieve the unanim- 
ity that has been the ultimate objec- 
tive of all the parties involved. It is 
my hope that Congress will consider this 
legislation at the earliest opportunity.© 


By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself, 
Mr, Javits, Mr. Wi.uraMs, and 
Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S. 3223. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1980, Public Law 96- 
374; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT 

@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 

legislation I am introducing today will 

make a technical change in the Educa- 

tion Act Amendments of 1980, Public 

Law 96-374. 

This bill will correct an error in the 
new law, and honor a commitment we 
made to representatives of the different 
types of higher education institutions not 
to provide a greater benefit to any one 
type of student or institution at the 
expense of another. 

As a result of our joint conference 
committee deliberations on title 4 of the 
act, with respect to the basic (or Pell) 
grants, and on the other campus-based 
student aid programs included in the 
title, it was believed that we had agreed 
to a mechanism for balanced growth of 
student aid benefits for students attend- 
ing both public and private, independent 
colleges and universities. 

Unfortunately, due to inadvertent 
drafting errors, the conference agree- 
ment did not accurately reflect our com- 
promise on the percentage-of-cost al- 
lowance for Pell grants. 

Mr. President, the history of our com- 
mitment goes back to August and Sep- 
tember of 1979, at which time the repre- 
sentatives of the American Council on 
Education, the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, the 
American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities, the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges, the National Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of Student Fi- 
nancial Aid Administrators, and the 
various student organizations, sent a 
series of letters to subcommittee Chair- 
men Ford and PELL, committing their as- 
sociations to a common position on the 
“half-cost” limitation of the basic edu- 
cational opportunity grant program, now 
rightfully known as the Pell grant pro- 
gram. 

The essence of the agreement among 
the higher education community was 
that staged increases in the Pell grant 
maximum award would trigger balanc- 
ing increases both in the percentage-of- 
cost limitation and the floor funding lev- 
els for supplemental educational oppor- 
tunity grants. 

Changes in the percentage-of-cost 
limitation helped low-priced public in- 
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stitutions, and the SEOG changes helped 
higher priced institutions, especially pri- 
vate and independent colleges and uni- 
versities. The various associations stood 
by the agreement throughout the entire 
process of reauthorizing the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act, which President Carter 
signed into law on October 3, 1980. 

During the long conferences on this 
legislation, the higher education com- 
munity got together once again to de- 
velop a specific proposal to settle a 
number of student grant differences be- 
tween the House and Senate bills, which 
proposal was based on the principles 
they had agreement on. During the joint 
conference, I offered an amendment in- 
tended to retain the percentage-of-cost 
limitation for Pell grants at 50 percent, 
which was current law, for fiscal year 
1981 when, hopefully, the Pell grant 
would increase to $1,900. My amendment 
would have allowed the half-cost limi- 
tation to rise to 55 percent in fiscal year 
1982, or when the Pell grant maximum 
award increased to $2,100. Subsequently, 
under my amendment, the percentage 
of cost would rise in 5-percent incre- 
ments each year, reaching 70 percent in 
fiscal year 1985, when the Pell grant 
maximum reached the authorized level 
of $2,600. 

The retention of the percentage-of- 
cost limitation at 50 percent in fiscal 
year 1981, or academic year 1981-82, 
was to serve the private and independent 
school sector for at least 1 more year. 
The rise to 70 percent in fiscal 1985 
would further serve junior and commu- 
nity, and other public colleges and in- 
stitutions. 

Our commitment to retaining the 50- 
percent, or half-cost limitation for 1 
more year to accommodate the private, 
independent sector was based, for the 
most part, on the congressional budget 
office’s indicators that once the percent- 
age-of-cost limitation rose to 55 percent 
and beyond, at least 95 percent of addi- 
tionally available Pell grant funds would 
go to the public school sector, with 51 
percent of the increased funding going 
to the junior and community, or 2-year 
colleges alone. 

The critical elements of the compro- 
mise agreement were that the percent- 
age-of-cost limitation would not rise to 55 
percent until the Pell grant maximum 
award reaches $2,100, in trade for the 
limitation going to 70 percent at the last 
stage, or fiscal year 1985. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this 
agreement was not refiected in the 
printed version of the conference report, 
or in the final legislation which was 
passed and signed into law on October 3, 
1980. 

I believe this inadvertent drafting er- 
ror should be corrected now, rather than 
wait for an omnibus technical correc- 
tions bill in the next Congress. That is 
why I am introducing this technical cor- 
rection bill today. 

It is my understanding that repre- 
sentative WILLIAM Forp of Michigan, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Postsecondary Education, intends to in- 
troduce an identical technical amend- 
ment in the House of Representatives 
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during this interim session of the 96th 
Congress. 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 3224. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to subject pen- 
sion trusts to the tax imposed by section 
511 on unrelated business income for in- 
come related to the sale or rental of 
farmland and grazing land; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

THE FAMILY FARM PRESERVATION ACT 


@ Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 

am introducing legislation designed to 

curb a serious and growing threat to the 

family farm. The Family Farm Preser- 

vation Act would prevent investments in 

agricultural land by pension funds. 
THREATS TO FAMILY FARMS 


The family farm has been the corner- 
stone of America’s agricultural system 
since the first pioneers pushed west from 
the eastern seaboard. The family farm is 
based on the assumption that farmers 
and ranchers who own the land they 
work are the best stewards of America’s 
richest natural resource. 

This concept has resulted not only in 
a strong democratic tradition but also in 
the world’s most productive agricultural 
system. 

But, increasingly the family farm is 
being threatened by outside forces. The 
continued increase in the cost of produc- 
ing food for this Nation and the world al- 
ready has forced many family farmers 
out of business. 

Now a new threat has appeared. In 
1977 a bank and brokerage firm proposed 
the Ag-Land Fund that would funnel 
pension and other investment funds into 
purchases of farmland. This proposal 
fortunately died in the face of stiff oppo- 
sition from Congress and national farm 
groups. 

More recently, foreign investors have 
made substantial purchases of farm and 
ranch land. These investors have tax ad- 
vantages that allow them to compete un- 
fairly with American agricultural pro- 
ducers. Congress passed the Agricultural 
Foreign Investment Information Act and 
now several of us are discussing propos- 
als to impose capital gains taxes on 
these investments. 

Now the American Agricultural In- 
vestment Management Co. has been 
formed to acquire and manage agricul- 
tural properties for pension funds. 

PENSION FUND INVESTMENTS 

All of us recognize the importance of 
pension funds. They encourage a volun- 
tary private retirement system and pro- 
vided badly needed investment capital 
for U.S. industry. But while these in- 
vestments are critical in this Nation’s 
efforts to reindustrialize, they yield lit- 
tle if any benefits when made in agri- 
cultural land. 

Pension funds are interested in pur- 
chases of farmland because in recent 
years it has been a more profitable 
investment than stocks and bonds. Ex- 
perts predict that farmland price ap- 
preciation will continue, partly because 
of inflation and partly because of greater 
pressures on our food supply. 

But because of their tax status, pen- 
sion funds receive an added bonus for 
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investments. Under present law, 
ee to pension fund trusts is non- 
taxable and contributions to aten 
the trust are tax deductible. Tax only 
is paid when pension fund benefits are 
distributed to the plan’s beneficiaries. 
At this point, of course, the beneficiary 
has benefited from the deferral of 
taxes for all the years his or her money 
was in a plan, plus he is able to pay 
taxes at the lower rate established for 
persons over age 65. 

Thus, pension fund trusts can com- 
pete unfairly with family farmers. 
These funds control massive amounts 
of capital. If pension funds invested 
only 1.5 percent of their nearly $600 
billion in annual assets, they could buy 
up all the farmland that is normally 
available for public sale. Theoretically, 
pension funds have enough assets to 
purchase all the farms and ranches in 
the United States. 

SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE HEARING 

These questions were explored at an 
October 8, 1980, Senate Small Business 
Committee hearing which I chaired. The 
American Agricultural Investment Man- 
agement Co. claims that its proposal to 
purchase farmland with pension funds 
will help young people enter agriculture 
by providing the capital needed to fi- 
nance farmland. 

But experts testifying at our hearing 
disagreed. They pointed out that there is 
no shortage of capital to buy farmland. 
Further, pension fund investments could 
radically inflate already spiraling land 
prices, making it even more difficult for 
existing farmers to expand their opera- 
tions and for young people to get started 
in farming. 

Pension funds, according to several 
witnesses, are likely to be less careful 
stewards of soil and water resources than 
family farmers and will not contribute 
nearly as much to local towns and com- 
munities. 

Most important, however, concentra- 
tion of control over our farmland by a 
few large investors would set the stage 
for control over the price of food. Family 
farmers who compete among themselves 
in a free market have provided abundant 
food supplies at relatively low prices. Re- 
ducing competition, by concentrating 
control of farmland in the hands of a 
few investors could be the most damag- 
ing aspect of this proposal. 

Over the long term, Congress can only 
preserve family farmers through price 
and income policies that assure an ade- 
quate return for farm production and 
through tax, credit, and landownership 
policies that encourage producer control 
of farmland. 

The Family Farm Preservation Act is 
an essential step toward insuring the fu- 
ture of family farmers. I realize that this 
late in the session there is little prospect 
for action on my bill. But I hope that my 
colleagues in the Senate and House of 
Representatives will study this bill 
closely. This legislation must be a prior- 
ity in the next session of Congress, and 
I intend to reintroduce it when we re- 
convene in January. 

Mr. President, pension fund invest- 
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ments are opposed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Farm- 
ers Organization, the National Farmers 
Union, the American Agriculture Move- 
ment, and other groups. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp several re- 
cent articles on pension fund invest- 
ments in farmland and the text of the 
Family Farm Preservation Act. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE —This Act may be 
cited as “The Family Farm Preservation 
Act.” 

Sec. 2. APPLICATION OF UNRELATED BUSINESS 
INCOME Tax.— 

(a) MODIFICATIONS To IncoME—Subsection 
(b) of section 512 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to modifications) 1s 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(16) Notwithstanding paragraphs (3) 
and (5), in the case of a trust described in 
section 401 (a), or section 501(c) (17), which 
is exempt from tax under section 501(a)— 

“(A) there shall be Included in unrelated 
business taxable income gain from the sale 
or exchange of, and rents from, open land 
used for pasturage of livestock and farm- 
land (as defined In section 1252(a) (2)), and 

“(B) deductions directly connected with 
such gain or rents shall be taken into ac- 
count.”. 

(b) UNRELATED TRADE OR BUSINESS.—Sub- 
section (b) of section 513 of such Code (re- 
lating to special rule for trusts) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “In the case of a trust de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), the term includes 
the activity of purchasing, renting, and sell- 
ing land described in section 612(b) 
(16) (A).”. 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE DaTe.—The amendments 
made by section 1 shall apply with respect 
to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1980. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 11, 1980] 


PENSION FUND INVESTMENT FARM 
PROPOSAL DENOUNCED 


(By Associated Press) 


A proposal to encourage pension fund in- 
vestment in U.S. farmland was denounced by 
& US. Agriculture Department official 
Wednesday as a scheme that could hurt both 
farmers and consumers. 

“Pension fund speculation in farm real es- 
tate would benefit no one other than the 
promoters of such investment schemes,” 
Susan Sechler, the department’s deputy di- 
rector of economics, testified. 

The proposal was also opposed at a Senate 
Small Business Committee hearing by the 
National Farmer’s Union and conservation 
groups. 

Sen. Max Baucus (D-Mont.), who chaired 
the hearing, said he will introduce a bill 
against such investments if “necessary to 
insure that control of American agriculture 
stays in the hands of farmers.” 

The proposal was made by the American 
Agricultural Investment Management Co., 
Inc., which declined to testify but submitted 
a statement for the record. 

The company said that it “supports the 
institution of the family farm" and that pen- 
sion investment would provide the long-term 
capital “the expansion farmer and the begin- 
ning farmer need.” 

“The properties under our management are 
family manageable units operated by an in- 
dividual farmer or farm family under a 
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tenant-farmer relationship,” the statement 
said. 

It said pension fund investments “will not 
have a material impact on farmland prices” 
because the price must remain low enough 
to attract investors. 

But Sechler said the pension funds “could 
overwhelm both the national and the local 
farm land markets.” 

She said the pension funds had $564.9 bil- 
lion in assets in 1978, just 1%4 percent of 
which could buy up all $8.5 billion in farm 
land estimated to be on the open market. 


[From the Great Falls Tribune, Oct, 9, 1980] 
PENSION FUND FARM INVESTMENT DECRIED 
(By Kent Jenkins, Jr.) 


WaSHINGTON.—Buying farmland with the 
billions of dollars Americans save for retire- 
ment could “radically, irrevocably" change 
the country’s network of family farms, an 
agriculture department official said here 
Wednesday. 

A department economist and four family 
farm advocates told a Senate committee that 
pension funds, with their vast resources and 
tax advantages, threaten farmers trying to 
buy their own farms. 

Sen. Max Baucus, D-Mont., who presided 
over the hearing, said he probably will intro- 
duce legislation next year to curb pension 
fund investments in farms. 

Susan Sechler, the department’s deputy 
director of economics, said large-scale pen- 
Sion fund investments in farmland would 
alter farming “by changing the ownership of 
its major asset—the land.” 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
heard testimony concerning a firm that 
wants to manage farms owned by pension 
funds. The American Agricultural Invest- 
ment Management Co. of Bannockburn, IL, 
is trying to convince pension fund manag- 
ers to invest in farmland, according to its 
president, William S. P. Cotter. 

The farm groups asked Baucus to intro- 
duce legislation that would bar pension 
funds from buying farmland or that would 
make farms unattractive investments. 

“The possibilities include some kinds of 
changes in the tax code,” Baucus said. “I’m 
hard-pressed to find any benefits (from pen- 
sion investment). It’s definitely détrimental 
to family farm ownership.” 

According to Sechler, farmland has be- 
come an attractive investment for pension 
funds because the land value increases faster 
than the rate of inflation. 

The pension fund managers can pay more 
for the land than farmers who must pay 
from money they make through farming, she 
said. She also said farmers must pay taxes 
when they sell their land, but pension funds 
do not. 

Because the tax-exempt status of pension 
funds allows them to make more money on 
farms, she said, they can afford to pay more 
for land. “The entry of even a small fund 
or other institutional investor can dramati- 
cally increase the asking prices in a local 
area,” she said. 


Some pension funds already have bought 
farmland, but USDA statistics show funds 
Own very little of the total American land 
under cultivation. George W. Stone, presi- 
dent of the National Farmer's Union, testi- 
fied that the potential for investment fund 
buying is huge. 

“Theoretically, there will be more than 
enough assets in pension funds in the future 
to buy all the farmland in the nation," Stone 
said. “However, no one expects that to hap- 
pen. But, even a small shift of pension fund 
money into farmland would be felt.” 

Baucus said officials of American Agricul- 
tural Investment Management declined to 
testify at the hearing. Cotter, the president, 
sent written testimony for the hearing 
record. 
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“Employee benefit funds that invest in 
farmland will be providing a service to the 
American farm economy,” Cotter said. “It is 
well known that there is a great need for 
long-term capital in the agricultural econ- 
omy. 

“tn our free enterprise system, the re- 
tirement savings of American workers is one 
of the best sources of this capital. We be- 
lleve that legislation should not be passed 
that will prevent or discourage employee 
benefit funds from Investing in farm land.” 

In 1976, an Illinois bank and a stock bro- 
kerage firm tried to form a business similar 
to American Agricultural Investment. 


[From the CA Highlights, November 1980] 


Latest AAIM HEARING Prompts LEGISLATION 
PLANS 


CA has entered testimony for another hear- 
ing relating to the activities of American Ag- 
ricultural Investment Management Com- 
pany, Inc. (AAIM), and it appears that the 
hearing may result in legislation designed to 
curb those and similar activities. 

The latest hearing was conducted Oct. 8, 
by the Senate Small Business Committee. 
CA's testimony was similar to that which 
was presented Sept. 22 at a hearing conducted 
by the U.S. House Agriculture Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Family Farms. 

Like the earlier hearing, the recent one 
focused to a large extent on an investiga- 
tion of AAIM’s plans, which call for pen- 
sion fund investments in U.S. farmland, and 
having the land rented to operators under 
the supervision of farm management com- 
panies. 

CA's testimony called the plan “a threat 
to the family farm system,” and most of the 
other witnesses expressed similar sentiments. 

“Heavy investment in farmland will drive 
up land values, making it even more difficult 
for small farmers to expand their holdings or 
get into farming in the first place,” said Rep. 
Bob Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. “Soll and 
water conservation will deteriorate as cor- 
porate farm managers seek to maximize 
short-term profits by cutting corners on con- 
servation practices. Agricultural markets will 
be dominated by large, nonfarm corporations, 
and the family farmer will lose his place in 
American farming.” 

(Kastenmeier is currently sponsoring a bill, 
the Family Farm Antitrust Act, which would 
prohibit any person or corporation with non- 
farming business assets in excess of $5 mil- 
lion from engaging in farm production. CA is 
actively supporting this legislation.) 

Corey Rosen of the Senate Small Business 
Committee noted that many of those who 
testified favored an outright ban on pension 
fund investments in farmland. 

In the wake of the hearing, Sen. Max Bau- 
cus of Montana is planning to introduce a 
bill which would require pension funds to 
pay capital gains taxes equal to other in- 
vestors in connection with farmland invest- 
ments. 

The CA testimony stressed that “federal 
legislation must be enacted to discourage 
nonagricultural corporations, pension funds 
and farmland speculation.” 

Meanwhile, the General Accounting Office’s 
investigation of AAIM, being done at the 
request of the House Agriculture Committee's 
Family Farm Subcommittee, is continuing, 
according to aide Steve Adams. 


[From the Rural America, November 1980] 


AT CONGRESSIONAL HEARING—NEW “Ac LAND” 
TAKES A BEATING 

Concluding that a controversial farmland- 
investment scheme of the American Agricul- 
tural Investment Management Co., Inc. 
(AAIM) poses “no benefits to American agri- 
culture at all, pure and simple,” Sen. Max 
Baucus (D-Mont.) announced Oct. 8 that he 
would introduce legislation to discourage the 
investment of pension funds in agriculture. 
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Baucus made his remarks, based on testi- 
mony presented by Rural America and other 
national farm and rural organizations as well 
as the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), following oversight hearings he 
chaired on the AAIM venture before the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 

AAIM, incorporated in February 1980 by 
three former executives to Chicago's North- 
ern States Trust Co., plans to hire regional 
managers who will seek prime farmiand 
throughout the U.S., negotiate with pension 
funds to purchase the land and select a l0- 
cal “operator” to farm it. Labor, equipment 
and related costs would be split evenly be- 
tween AAIM and the operator, and the op- 
erator would receive half of the value of tne 
crops raised on the land. 

As was the case with a similar venture, the 
“Ag Land Fund" proposed in 1977 by Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank, and the brokerage 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, AAIM has been attacked because 1t 
would lead to greater absentee ownership of 
farmland, institute “a new generation oI! 
sharecroppers” and accelerate farm prices, 
squeezing would-be farmers with limited re- 
sources out of the market. The Ag Land Fund 
was killed before it could get off the ground 
by a combination of public pressure and un- 
certainties regarding its tax-exempt status. 

On the recommendation of Susan Sechler, 
USDA deputy director of economics, polity 
analysis and budget, Baucus said he would 
introduce legislation to change the tax code 
so that income generated by pension funds 
invested in agriculture would be taxable. 
This would remove the major incentive to 
invest in farmland, since currently all in- 
come received by pension funds is tax 
exempt. 


A legislative aide in Baucus’ office told 
ruralamerica that the senator plans to in- 
troduce the legislation soon as Congress re- 
convenes after the election. If efforts to 
change the tax code fail, he added that 
Baucus would not hesitate to introduce a 
bill specifically prohibiting pension funds 
from investing in farmland. 

Testifying on behalf of USDA, Sechler 
labeled the AAIM plan “a test case that has 
the potential for radically, irrevocably trans- 
forming American agriculture’s structure 
and performance.” She explained that farm- 
ers “would be competing with cash-paying 
investors whose interests are, understand- 
ably, more narrowly concerned with short- 
term profits.” 

Sechler also said that the Carter adminis- 
tration was strongly opposed to farmland- 
investment plans like AAIM. 

Al Krebs, rural corporate accountability 
researcher with Rural America, urged the 
committee to enact legislation that would 
limit corporate ownership and control of 
agricultural land. “Absentee ownership and 
farm tenancy will continue to increase so 
long as wealthy individuals can engage in 
tax-loss farming to shelter non-farm in- 
come and so long as there is a greater profit 
in speculating in land than in farming it,” 
he said. 

Krebs also presented the committee with 
information he had uncovered on the prin- 
cipal officers of AAIM and on the three “farm 
management” firms AAIM has retained to 
date—Southern Farms and Investment Co. 
of Florida and Gentle Farms and Blackburn 
Farms of California. AAIM reportedly has 
not yet purchased any farmland for pension 
funds, however. 

Cathy Lerza of the National Family Farm 
Coalition also condemned AAIM'’s plan, 
equating it with “robbing a bonafide farmer 
or potential new farmer of the opportunity 
to own land and to farm” because investors 
have substantially more money and could 
afford to pay higher prices for land than an 
individual farmer. 


Other witnesses who appeared before the 
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committee—George Stone, president of the 
National Farmers Union, and Don Reeves, 
of the Inter Religious Task Force on Food 
Policy—were also critical of AAIM. No group 
spoke in favor of AAIM’s venture. AAIM 
President William S. P. Cotter declined an 
invitation to testify. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 1411 

At the request of Mr. RANDOLPH, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1411, a bill to improve the economy and 
efficiency of the Government and the 
private sector by improving Federal in- 
formation management, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 2111 

At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. DANFORTH) , 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. FORD), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON), the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Stewart), and the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2111, a bill to incorpo- 
rate the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 500 

At the request of Mr. Dote, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. ZORINSKY) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 500, a resolution to prevent U.S. 
funding of PLO activities. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1981 


AMENDMENT NO. 2626 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H.R. 7583) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes. 
© Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which I hope to attach to 
the measure providing 1981 appropria- 
tions for the Treasury Department, is 
designed to help insure the continued 
existence of family farms. This amend- 
ment will prevent the Internal Revenue 
Service from implementing regulations 
contrary to the intent of legislation 
passed by Congress only 4 years ago. 

Prior to 1976, farms, for estate tax 
purposes, were valued at the “prevailing 
market price”; that is, they were valued 
at the highest price for which they could 
be sold, which due to land speculation 
and the generally escalating price of 
farmland often bears no relation to its 
earning capacity. As a result, families of 
deceased farmers, faced with enormous 
estate tax bills incurred as a result of 
the “prevailing market price” valuation 
method, often were forced to sell the 
family farm to pay off the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Recognizing the vital role farmers 
play in our national economy and the 
need to retain existing cropland, Con- 
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gress in 1976 passed the “farm use valua- 
tion” provision, now known as section 
2032A of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
provision allows farms, for estate tax 
purposes, to be valued on the basis of 
“productive farm capacity” rather than 
the “prevailing market price.” However, 
the Internal Revenue Service has now is- 
sued regulations which negate the pur- 
pose of this section. 

The Internal Revenue Service main- 
tains that if a farmer cash rents his 
farm (for $x per acre) prior to his death, 
use of the favorable valuation method 
will be denied that farmer's estate, even 
if the lessee is a member of his own 
family. Yet farmers who maintain an 
“equity interest” (a certain percentage 
of the crop as rent) are eligible for the 
“productive farm capacity” valuation. 
Cash-renting of family farms to a son or 
grandson is a common occurrence when 
an elderly person is unable to physically 
work the farm. In Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, well over half of all farms owned 
by individuals over age 65 fall in this 
category. 

Denying the “productive farm capac- 
ity” valuation method where the de- 
ceased rented the farm to members of 
his own family is grossly unfair. My 
amendment will insure that the tax re- 
lief Congress intended when enacting 
section 2032A is available. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment.® 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL EMERGENCIES ACT 


@® Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Friday 
marked the end of the second 6-month 
period after the President’s declaration, 
on November 14, 1979; of a national 
emergency with respect to the situation 
in Iran. I bring this to the attention of 
my colleagues because of the responsi- 
bility imposed on the Congress by sec- 
tion 202(b) of the National Emergencies 
Act. That section requires that, “not 
later than 6 months after a national 
emergency is declared, and not later 
than the end of each 6-month period 
thereafter that such emergency con- 
tinues, each House of Congress shall 
meet to consider a vote on a concurrent 
resolution to determine whether that 
emergency shall be terminated.” 

The purpose of this provision is to 
require the Congress on a periodic basis 
to consider the continued existence of an 
emergency, in a manner appropriate to 
the degree of interest and controversy. 
Pursuant to this provision, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations agreed on 
Friday to send a letter to the President 
informing him of its conclusion that a 
resolution to terminate this emergency 
is not warranted at this time. The com- 
mittee sent a similar letter to the Presi- 
dent on May 9, 1980. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it is im- 
portant to make the record clear that 
the Senate has again taken seriously its 
responsibility under this section of the 
act and has complied with the mandate 
imposed upon it. I ask that the commit- 
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tee’s correspondence on this matter be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1980. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: On this anniversary 
of your declaration of a National Emergency 
to deal with the situation in Iran, it remains 
the continued hope of all that your efforts 
will soon be successful in ending the unlaw- 
ful detention of Americans and the emer- 
gency which resulted. 

As you are aware, in cases where a na- 
tional emergency continues for this length 
of time, Congress is mandated to consider 
whether or not that emergency should be 
terminated. Section 202(b) of the National 
Emergencies Act states that “not later than 
the end of each six-month period [after] 
such emergency continues, each House of 
Congress shall meet to consider a vote on a 
concurrent resolution to determine whether 
that emergency shall be terminated.” No 
Senator has introduced such a resolution. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, act- 
ing in satisfaction of the duty imposed by 
Section 202(b) of this Act, has considered 
whether or not the introduction of a con- 
current resolution is warranted at this time. 
After due consideration of the question, the 
Committee has determined that, because the 
cause for declaring a national emergency 
with respect to the situation in Iran con- 
tinues to this day, no reason exists for the 
introduction and the Senate debate of a res- 
olution to terminate the emergency. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman. 
Jacos K. Javits, 
Ranking Minority Member.@ 


A FEDERAL CHARTER FOR THE 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR VET- 
ERANS 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today the 
Senate Judiciary Committee is holding 
hearings on legislation to provide a Fed- 
eral charter for the Italian-American 
War Veterans (IAWV) of the United 
States. 
CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 

The Italian-American War Veterans 
is a nonprofit service organization now 
incorporated in 10 States and active in 
several other States. IAWV was founded 
in 1932 and for the last 48 years, the 
organization has been involved in var- 
ious charitable—and community—serv- 
ice activities. In assisting this Nation's 
hospitalized veterans, the IAWV is pres- 
ently involved with more than 20 vet- 
erans hospitals. The group has consist- 
ently made donations to the needy and 
the handicapped. Last year alone, the 
IAWV donated approximately 7,500 
hours of service in its hospital volunteer 
program. While IAWV draws most of its 
membership from individuals with an 
Italian-American heritage, it is open to 
any veteran regardless of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

FEDERAL CHARTER 


Since 1965 the IAWV has sought a 
Federal charter. The organization meets 
all of the requirements established by 
Congress pertaining to Federal charters. 
Federal recognition of the group's many 
years of voluntary service would grant 
new impetus to their activities and mem- 
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bership, which increasingly are of na- 
tional scope. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


As a cosponsor of this important piece 
of legislation, the Senator from Kansas 
believes that as the IAWV approaches its 
50th anniversary this is a particularly 
opportune moment for Congress to rec- 
ognize the outstanding civic, educational, 
and charitable contributions of the 
IAWV by granting its longstanding re- 
quest for a national charter.@ 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATIONS BY 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS 


© Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the Concressionat Recor this 
notice of a Senator or Senate employee 
who participated in a program, the prin- 
cipal objective of which was educational, 
sponsored by a foreign government or a 
foreign educational or charitable orga- 
nization involving travel to a foreign 
country paid for by that foreign govern- 
ment or organization. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which permitted Senator 
JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., to participate in a 
program sponsored by a foreign educa- 
tional organization, the Gesellschaft 
fuer Wehrkunde, in Munich, West Ger- 
many, from February 9-10, 1980. 

The committee has determined that 
participation by Senator Bipen in the 
program in Munich, West Germany, was 
in the interests of the Senate and the 
United States. 

The Select Committee on Ethics has 
received a request for a determination 
under rule 35 which would permit Mr. 
Steven Roberts on the staff of the Sen- 
ate Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee to visit Europe from Octo- 
ber 18 to November 14, 1980, at the 
expense of the European community’s 
visitor’s program funded by the Euro- 
pean Parliament and the Commission 
of the European Communities. It has 
been determined that the principal pur- 
pose of Mr. Roberts’ trip is educational 
and that the trip is in the interests of 
the Senate and the United States.e 


THE VICTIMS OF OPPRESSION 


© Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, it is 
indeed interesting that in the midst of 
the Madrid Review Conference (at which 
we are attempting to press the Soviet 
Union on its massive violations of human 
rights, in clear contravention of so-called 
“basket three” of the Helsinki Accords 
which Madrid is meant to follow up), 
the Soviet Union has arrested prominent 
Jewish dissident Viktor Brailovsky. The 
timing of this move, which would have 
been highly objectionable at any time, 
virtually makes a mockery of the whole 
Madrid Conference. 

Having finally allowed an agenda for 
this conference which includes human 
rights issues, the Soviet Union is de- 
grading the meetings by continuing the 
very type of abuse which makes neces- 
sary such a conference. The United 
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States and other Western Powers granted 
tangible concessions to the Soviet Union 
in terms of recognition of post-war East- 
ern Europe boundaries and expanded 
economic and scientific links. In ex- 
change for these measures, which clearly 
favored the Soviet bloc, the West ob- 
tained concession in the realm of human 
rights. If we do not press such claims as 
those of Brailovsky, Andrei Sakharov, 
Anatoly Shcharansky and thousands of 
others in similar positions; if we fail to 
pursue implementation of promises made 
and signed by Leon Brezhnev on August 
1, 1975, then we will have rendered 
meaningless the concession in baskets 
one and two. 

We commend the U.S. delegates to 
Helsinki for having invoked the cases of 
Sakharov and Brailovsky, and hope the 
U.S.S.R. understands that we view these 
great men as but symbols of many thou- 
sands more who are being persecuted at 
this very moment. We will not be satis- 
fied until all of the victims of this op- 
pression are freed.@ 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


è Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
requires that Congress receive advance 
notification of proposed arms sales under 
that act in excess of $25 million or, in the 
case of major defense equipment as de- 
fined in the act, those in excess of $7 
million. Upon such notification, the Con- 
gress has 30 calendar days during which 
the sale may be prohibited by means of a 
concurrent resolution. The provision 
stipulated that, in the Senate, the notifi- 
cation of proposed sales shall be sent to 
.the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

In keeping with the committee’s in- 
tention to see that such information is 
immediately available to the full Senate, 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the notification which has 
been received. The classified annex refer- 
red to in the covering letter is available 
to Senators in the office of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, room S-116 in the 
Capitol. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1980. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, we are forwarding 
herewith Transmittal No. 81-05 and under 
separate cover the classified annex thereto. 
This Transmittal concerns the Department 
of the Army's proposed Letter of Offer to a 
NATO organization for defense articles and 
services estimated to cost $120 million. 
Shortly after this letter is delivered to your 
Office, we plan to notify the news media of 
the unclassified portion of this Transmittal. 

Pursuant to subparagraph (C) (ii) of para- 
graph 3(d)(3) of the Arms Export Control 
Act, notice is also hereby given that future 
transfer of this equipment may occur be- 
tween and among the NATO Hawk Produc- 
tion and Logistics Organization and its mem- 
ber nations, viz., Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, and Italy. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency. 
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TRANSMITTAL No. 81-05 

Notice of Proposed Issuance of Letter of 
Offer Pursuant to Section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act 

(1) Prospective Purchaser: NATO. 

(ii) Total estimated value: Major Defense 
Equipment* $115 million; other $5 million; 
total $120 million. 

(111) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Coproduction of up to 29 AN/TSQ-73 
air defense command and control systems 
(Missile Minder) to include technical assist- 
ance and postproduction support. 

(iv) Military Department: Army (UUE). 

iv) Sales Commission. Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See annex under sep- 
arate cover. 

(vil) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. 

(vill) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
November 12, 1980.@ 


PROTECTIONISM VI 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
continue my submission of material ex- 
amining trade restrictive measures used 
by Japan. This excerpt from “Law and 
Policy in International Business” reviews 
product approval procedures promul- 
gated and established by Japan to test 
and certify imported products for com- 
pliance with national standards. Such 
procedures are import restrictive in 
theory as well as in practice. 


Tracing the fate of U.S. small boat 
manufacturers who attempted to satisfy 
Japanese import safety standards the 
articie determines that indefinite testing 
methods or performance criteria, lack of 
specific approval standards and the re- 
quirement that product approval tests be 
conducted in Japan all combined to 
cause unacceptable delays for a company 
introducing a new product into the 
Japanese economy. As the article ex- 
plains: 

A company introducing a new product 
must move quickly to establish its market 
share since its competitors can be expected 
to introduce a similar product quickly if it 
proves popular. Consequently, a long delay in 
obtaining product approval gives Japanese 
producers ample opportunity to introduce 
competitive products before the import can 
be sold. 


As delineated in the article significant 
trade-restrictive impacts have resulted 
from the Japanese product approval 
standards and process. Mr. President, I 
ask that this excerpt be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


The excerpt follows: 


Unlike the customs procedures discussed 
above, Japanese product approval procedures 
are import-restrictive in theory as well as in 
practice. The applicable product approval 
standards, the methods by which such stand- 
ards are promulgated and the procedures 
established to test and certify imported 
products for compliance with these stand- 
ards all provide significant impediments to 
the importation into Japan of many U.S. 
goods. In the past, these product approval 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
& part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 
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requirements have created trade-restrictive 
impacts In a number of ways. 

First, analysis by FTC staff, in response 
to problems raised by U.S. industry, indi- 
cates that Japanese product approval re- 
quirements generally are orlented toward 
design rather than toward performance 
characteristics. A U.S. product, for instance, 
may not be approved for import due to some 
minor difference in design, even though it 
may have better performance characteristics 
than the Japanese product. For example, U.S. 
businessmen contend that the individual 
strands in electrical cords manufactured to 
Japanese standards are slightly thinner than 
Strands designed to U.S. standards. As a 
result, even though the two cords may be 
equally safe, the U.S. cord is barred from 
the Japanese market. 

A lengthy, yet valuable illustration of this 
principle may be found in the fate of the 
U.S. small boat manufacturers who at- 
tempted to meet Japanese import safety 
standards. In general, Japanese safety stand- 
ards for small boats are extremely detailed 
with respect to the physical characteristics 
which are the objectives of the design re- 
quirements. The regulations, however, pro- 
vide for discretion on the part of the in- 
specting officer regarding the application or 
exclusion of certain standards for each ves- 
sel undergoing inspection. 

Article 15 mandates the installation of 
certain watertight bulkheads in steel hulled 
boats in order to achieve buoyancy when 
compartments are flooded. Article 20 applies 
these requirements to fiberglass reinforced 
plastic (FRP) hulls. U.S. boat builders 
achieve supplementary flotation by using in 
void spaces (spaces not otherwise used within 
a boat hull) flotation tanks or materials such 
as styrofoam. Such techniques enable US. 
boats to meet the stringent flotation stand- 
ards established by the U.S. Coast Guard 
for certain classes of boats, without using 
watertight bulkheads which deter free pas- 
sage below decks and occupy considerable 
space within the limited hull area. Compli- 
ance with the watertight bulkhead require- 
ment would necessitate radical redesigning 
of U.S. boats and would not necessarily im- 
prove their safety characteristics. While the 
regulations provide for exemption of boats 
from this structural requirement in cases 
where Japanese inspection officers determine 
that they have sufficient buoyancy, U.S. 
manufacturers who attempted to market 
their boats in Japan contend that Japanese 
inspection officers had not Indicated a will- 
ingness to exempt U.S.-bullt boats. 


Article 19 of the regulations states that 
FRP hulls must pass bending or drop tests. 
The regulation, however, does not set out 
specific testing methods or performance cri- 
teria. U.S. manufacurers report that, until a 
few years ago, the drop test consisted of 
dropping the boat, fully laden, from a height 
of 2.5 meters onto the water, then making a 
visual examination for damage. The pur- 
pose of this test is unclear. The regulation 
also provides that the bending and drop 
tests may be omitted at the inspection orga- 
nization’s discretion, upon consideration of 
such factors as the structure and manufac- 
turing method of the boat. U.S. manufac- 
turers contend that Japanese inspecting of- 
ficers have not been willing to exempt US.- 
built boats. 

One leading U.S. manufacturer and ex- 
porter of pleasure boats provided the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with files of its corre- 
spondence with its Japanese distributor dur- 
ing the years 1972, 1973 and 1974, which re- 
corded the exvorter's efforts to establish itself 
in the Japanese market. The correspondence 
documents the firm's efforts for over a year, 
during which time a massive amount of 
material outlining the specifications of the 
boats was provided to meet the requirements 
of the Japanese Ministry of Transportation. 
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The company forwarded samples of resins, 
screws, laminates, lay-up schedules, and 
detailed blueprints for all their models. The 
company estimates that it invested literally 
hundreds of hours of engineering time in 
order to meet Japanese requirements. In ad- 
dition, class certification by Lloyds Survey- 
ors was obtained for each boat exported to 
Japan. In 1973, the company shipped to 
Japan boats valued at over $200,000; a Jap- 
anese distributor aggressively marketed these 
products in major Japanese boat shows and 
carried out an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. 

The file records the difficulty encountered 
by the U.S. firm and its agent in attempting 
to obtain information on the specific stand- 
ards and inspection procedures to be ap- 
plied to U.S.-manufactured boats following 
the establishment in 1974 of the Small Boat 
Inspection Organization. The Inspection 
Organization indicated that each model 
would be required to undergo all prescribed 
tests and to meet all mandated design re- 
quirements in order to obtain certification. 
The agent stated that this would require 
extensive modification of the hull and other 
structures, and that a great amount of the 
fittings, lifesaving equipment, navigation 
lights and other installed equipment would 
have to be removed and replaced with “offi- 
clally recommended” equipment of Japanese 
manufacture. As a result of the basic struc- 
tural modifications that would be required to 
render the boats acceptable to Japanese in- 
spectors—the need to replace fittings and 
other gear, the need to obtain a Lloyds survey 
for each boat exported, and other problems 
and costs (which appeared extraordinary in 
comparison with those incurred in other 
major international markets)—the firm re- 
luctantly terminated its efforts to establish 
itself in the Japanese market. Recently, how- 
ever, progress has been made on this issue. 
As a result of representations made to the 
Ministry of Transport, the Ministry agreed 
to meet with industry representatives to 
discuss the technical issues in this complaint. 

The remaining trade-restrictive impacts 
result from the product approval procedures 
themselves. Among the problem areas indi- 
cated to date by TFC cases are: (1) delay 
due to lack of sufficient notice; (2) participa- 
tion by Japanese but not forelgn manufac- 
turers during the promulgation of standards: 
(3) the requirement that approval be ob- 
tained through a resident company; (4) the 
necessary release by U.S. firms of proprietary 
information; and (5) perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the general mandate that all testing 
and approval occur in Japan. 


A principal area of difficulty is the in- 
evitable delay caused by meeting Japanese 
product approval standards. The ability to 
get a new product on the market quickly 
can be critical in marketing consumer ap- 
plances. The products often do not involve 
new technology such as microwave ovens, but 
instead are innovations on existing goods, 
eg., electric grills, electric toothbrushes or 
small-size doughnut makers. A company 
introducing such a new product must move 
quickly to establish its market share since 
its competitors can be expected to introduce 
& similar product quickly if it proves popu- 
lar. Consequently, a long delay in obtaining 
product approval gives Japanese producers 
ample opportunity to introduce competi- 
tive products before the import can be sold. 

One factor that contributes to delay (and 
to common complaint among importers) is 
that foreign manufacturers seldom receive 
sufficient notice of new testing standards. 
Standard-setting deliberations are appar- 
ently open to Japanese but not foreign 
manufacturers. Thus, foreign suppliers often 
learn about changes in standards only after 
they have been published, allowing insuffi- 
cient time to adjust production. 

One U.S. manufacturer of vaporizers was 
confronted with this problem when he dis- 
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covered a new standard that required va- 
porizers to be designed to tilt 60 degrees 
before water leaked from the top. The U.S. 
vaporizers were built with a low profile so 
that they could not accidentally be tipped 
over. Since the company faced the poten- 
tial loss of its Japanese market, which had 
expanded rapidly during the preceding two 
years, the president of the company asked 
for assistance from the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo. He was willing to redesign his prod- 
uct, but it would take six months, during 
which time the company could lose its cus- 
tomers to Japanese competitors. In this case, 
the Japanese government official responsible 
for administering the standard granted the 
firm a one-year grace period to redesign its 
product, with permission to import the ex- 
isting model in the interim. 

To some U.S. businesses it appears that 
these ever-shifting standards exist solely to 
frustrate import competitors; In some cases 
such a conclusion might not be entirely un- 
warranted. Domestic manufacturers, through 
industry advisory groups, participate In set- 
ting new standards or revising existing stand- 
ards. Consequently, there is an opportunity 
for Japanese industry to suggest standards 
that might give domestic manufacturers a 
competitive edge over foreign suppliers. In 
some cases, the delay resulting from the 
promulgation of such standards may be suf- 
ficient to exclude entirely the U.S. manufac- 
turer from the Japanese market. In 1973-74, 
for example, a U.S, manufacturer introduced 
into Japan tabletop electric griddles, selling 
6,000 units the first year. By the second year, 
however, the Japanese set the standard for 
allowable heat (to the touch) for the elec- 
trical controls of such griddles at two degrees 
centigrade below the capability of the im- 
ported appliances. This change effectively 
shut the U.S. company out of the Japanese 
market. By the time the company found a 
Japanese supplier for the controls and at- 
tempted to reenter Japan in 1978, the mar- 
ket had reached a saturation level of two 
million units, most of which were made in 
Japan, 

Another problem concerning import ap- 
proval procedures is the requirement that 
an approval application must be made 
through a “resident” company. One peculiar 
effect of this rule is that a U.S. company 
may not change agents in Japan without 
reapplying for product approval unless the 
first agent is willing to transfer the original 
approval to the new agent. In addition, the 
approval process often requires the submis- 
sion of proprietary information about the 
product. Clearly, an import agent who re- 
ceives such information for transmittal to 
the approving agency is in a position to use 
this knowledge to develop a competitive 
product. 

Probably the single most significant source 
of difficulty in the product approval area 
is the general requirement that product ap- 
proval tests be performed in Japan. The 
Japanese generally have not been willing to 
accept the results of tests conducted outside 
of Japan, even when performed according 
to Japanese specification. This need to rep- 
licate tests in Japan adds to the cost of 
imported goods and results in considerable 
time delays, often a year or longer, thus 
giving Japanese firms an opportunity to 
develop competitive products. As a conse- 
quence of the delay in gaining product ap- 
proval, it is not uncommon for a U.S. firm, 
part way through the product approval 
process, to make relatively minor changes 
in the product’s design. Such changes re- 
quire beginning the process all over again. 
Even minor alterations in product design 
require retesting of the product. This Japa- 
nese practice raises the fundamental issue 
of reciprocity. It is generally the U.S. prac- 
tice to accept foreign test data provided 
such testing is in accordance with appro- 
priate U.S. standards and test procedures. 
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It should be noted that it is somewhat 
risky to overgeneralize about Japan's product 
testing requirements, which vary consider- 
ably depending on the product or industry 
involved. Moreover, there are several excep- 
tions to what seems to be the general re- 
quirement that all product approval tests be 
performed in Japan. For instance the medical 
test and equipment approval procedures un- 
der the Japanese Ministry of Health and Wel- 
fare (MHW) generally do not provide for 
the acceptance of foreign test results. In sim- 
ilar fashion, electrical appliance approval 
procedures under the Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry (MITT) 
fail to allow for authorized testing in for- 
eign laboratories. On the other hand, the 
Japanese Ministry of Transport (MOT) ac- 
cepts tests conducted outside Japan when 
witnessed by an MOT inspector (ships and 
automobiles) or when such tests establish 
that the product conforms to forelgn stand- 
ards accepted as equivalent to Japanese 
Standards (automobiles only). 

Further evidence that product approval 
procedures vary by agency and product area 
is found in a background paper prepared by 
the TFC staff. This paper describes generally 
the relevant Japanese and U.S. practices re- 
garding not only testing procedures but also 
other product approval problems. [Portions 
of this paper are reproduced in an appendix.] 

Two cases brought before the TFC illus- 
trate the trade-restrictive effect of the Jap- 
anese government’s refusal to accept amply 
documented foreign health tests. The first 
case, raised before the TFC in January 1978, 
denied market access to a hepatitis blood 
test widely recognized to be one of the most 
advanced and effective on the market, The 
test, invented and produced by a U.S. com- 
pany, received U.S. Federal Drug Administra- 
tion (FDA) approval in 1972, and is currently 
used by Red Cross organizations in the 
United States, Canada and several European 
countries. The company initially applied for 
approval from the Japanese Ministry of 
Health and Welfare in 1974 pursuant to the 
requirements of the Pharmaceutical Affairs 
Law (PAL). The company was asked to re- 
submit its application in 1976 following 
modifications in the testing procedure. Al- 
though MHW, under a “grandfather clause,” 
permitted the sale of the test as a “charged 
clinical” to hospitals and diagnostic clinics. 
the company nevertheless sought approval 
under the PAL so that the product would be 
eligible for reimbursement under Japan's 
National Health Insurance Program. 

In a separate action, the company asked 
MHW to authorize the Japan Red Cross 
(JRC), a quasi-government agency, to use 
the test in its blood bank program. The com- 
pany told TFC officials that it was informed 
by the Ministry that the test was considered 
to be of doubtful effectiveness in detecting 
the peculiar and dominant Japanese subtype 
of hepatitis B, “adr”, and that it would take 
an “expert group” one year to reach a con- 
clusion on whether the product should be 
approved. The MHW response to the com- 
pany also stated that the JRC had adopted 
another test in April 1976 and implied that 
there were no plans to change the test cur- 
rently used. Further, JRC had not formally 
requested permission to use the test. 

Subsequent information supplied by the 
company tended to show that: (1) the com- 
pany and the JRC conducted extensive clini- 
cal testing of the product in the Japanese 
population, demonstrating its effectiveness 
in detecting the Japanese subtype of hepati- 
tis B, “adr”; (2) the product is significantly 
more sensitive than the tests currently used 
by the JRC; and (3) no justification existed 
for another year’s delay since a full body of 
empirical data on the test’s safety and efi- 
cacy had been available from FDA and other 
U.S. sources for many years. The company 
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also claimed that it had been working with 
a member of the JRC technical staff who had 
informally requested, without success, that 
MHW approve the test for Red Cross use in 
Japan's blood donor program. 

The U.S. side of the TFC resubmitted this 
case in mid-May of 1976, asking for (1) ex- 
pedited MHW approval of the product under 
the Pharmaceutical Affairs Law; and (2) au- 
thorization for the JRC to purchase the test 
for screening blood donors. Final approval for 
the test was granted in June 1979, and MHW 
indicated that the test would be qualified for 
reimbursement approval under the National 
Health Insurance Program. However, it was 
stated that the JRC would have to make its 
own determination as to the efficacy of the 
procedure and whether it would request 
budgeting to use the test. 

The second case was raised in the TFC in 
March 1979 on behalf of the Animal Health 
Institute. The Government of Japan con- 
trols the purchase, sale and distribution əf 
certain categories of veterinary medicines 
These controls include the imposition of im- 
port quotas, as well as requirements for test- 
ing and approval under the provisions of 
Japan's Pharmaceutical Affairs Law. The ad- 
ministration of the quota system, along with 
the lengthy and duplicative testing proce- 
dure under the PAL, has the effect of re- 
stricting access by U.S, manufacturers to the 
Japanese market. 

Japan also established, under the general 
exceptions provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), quotas 
for the importation of certain microbial vac- 
cines and antisera which apply to veterinary 
products. These quotas are administered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries (MAFF). Letters written to and by 
U.S. manufacturers and their Japanese rep- 
resentatives who have attempted to intro- 
duce into the Japanese market vaccines fall- 
ing under these quota provisions suggest 
that the quotas are administered in a man- 
ner that prohibits imports when there is 
“sufficient” domestic production of the prod- 
uct in Japan. 

A US. manufacturer that ‘attemoted to 
introduce in Japan its Marek’s disease vac- 
cine for poultry was informed by its Japa- 
nese agent that the Japanese government 
did “not want . . . new importers or dealers 
in this field” since the supply exceeded de- 
mand. Another U.S. manufacturer that at- 
tempted to market in Japan its vaccine for 
Atrophic Rhinitis (AR) in swine was in- 
formed in a letter from a senior MAFF of- 
ficial that “AR vaccine is classified as [a] 
nonliberalized item requiring an import 
quota and approval under the PAL. The let- 
ter further stated that “[a]t present sufi- 
cient amount of AR vaccines are produced 
and on sale domestically. So I regret that 
there is no possibility of importation of this 
kind of vaccine.” 

On the other hand, in instances where 
there is no comparable local product, im- 
porters might be authorized anywhere from 
60-80 percent of their request. In other 
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words, the quota level appears to vary ac- 
cording to availability of domestic supply. 

Progress is being made regarding some im- 
portant approval procedures, although to 
date the Japanese have yet to accept foreign 
test data to the desirable degree. An illustra- 
tion of Japanese willingness to compromise 
may be found in the household electrical 
appliance field. Japan's Electrical Appliance 
Control Act regulates the manufacture and 
sale of all (including household) electrical 
appliances. Household electrical appliances 
generally fall into “Category A”, i.e., those 
which, prior to sale In Japan, must be tested 
independently for compliance with Japanese 
standards. Until 1979, the Japanese admin- 
istration of this law under the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry required 
that all testing applications for foreign 
“Category A” electrical appliances be made 
by importers rather than by foreign manu- 
facturers, and that all test data be gen- 
erated in Japan in designated Japanese test- 
ing laboratories, primarily the Japan 
Electrical Testing Laboratory (JET). 

In late 1977 and early 1978, an electrical 
appliances subcommittee of the Tokyo Trade 
Study Group concluded that the major bar- 
rier to increased exportation of U.S. electri- 
cal appliances to Japan was the testing and 
approval procedure. This procedure, which 
operated without provision for either direct 
access to JET by U.S. manufacturers or ac- 
ceptance of U.S. test data, was resulting in 
costly delays of up to a year for the intro- 
duction of U.S. products into the Japanese 
market. The TSG report noted a number of 
additional specific problems with the Japa- 
nese approval procedure and standards, in- 
cluding the lack of an appeals process and 
of sufficient advance notification of stand- 
ards changes, and the dominance of indi- 
vidual “judgmental factors.” 

The Japanese procedures as applied to 
U.S. exports to Japan contrast sharply with 
US. procedures for the testing and certifica- 
tion of Japanese electrical products exported 
to the United States. Japanese firms obtain 
approvals from Underwriters Laboratories 
(UL) in usually less than four months. 
Moreover, approval is often based on direct 
pplication to UL, and UL acceptance both 
of Japanese manufactures’ test data and of 
tests conducted by appointed UL represent- 
atives in hundreds of laboratories in Japan. 

In November 1978, MITI responded to the 
TSG recommendations by allowing U.S. 
manufacturers to obtain approval by deal- 
ing directly with the Japanese testing fa- 
cilities, rather than by acting through a 
Japanese agent. MITI also provided for US. 
representation on the Japan Electrical As- 
sociation (JEA) committees that formulate 
and revise standards—a process which hith- 
erto had been closed to foreign companies, 
and thus had allowed Japanese manufac- 
turers a greater lead time than foreign com- 
petitors to anticipate and prepare for new 
standards. Finally, MITI began to prepare 
an Official translation into English of all the 
Japanese electrical standards. In May 1979, 
a U.S. government-industry team held dis- 
cussions with MITI in Tokyo to clarify the 
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new Japanese procedures and to indicate the 
need for continuing progress toward the 
ultimate goal of reciprocity. 

These measures represent meaningful 
progress in revising product approved proce- 
dures in the area of electrical standards. U.S. 
firms that do not have a representative office 
in Japan and market in Japan through a 
local import agent or distributor, however, 
will still need the services of a local repre- 
sentative to deal with the approving agency 
and the testing laboratory. The solution 
sought by U.S. industry, therefore, is Jap- 
anese acceptance of UL standards where 
they are equivalent to those required in 
Japan, or acceptance of tests conducted in 
the U.S. that conform to Japanese standards. 

Cases submitted to the TFC thus demon- 
strate that significant trade-restrictive im- 
pacts result from the Japanese product ap- 
proval standards and process. These barriers 
stem both from the design-oriented nature 
of the standards and from specific procedural 
requirements of the approved process, Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that similar difficulties 
exist in industries other than those Identified 
by the particular TFC cases brought thus far. 
As in the area of customs procedures, it 
would be far more helpful for Japan to 
reevaluate and revamp product approved 
standards and procedures as a whole rather 
than to wait for individual complaints to be 
brought before the TFC.@ 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
are there orders for the recognition of 
Senators on tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There are 
none. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Does the con- 
vening order provide for a 10 o'clock 
meeting tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate will take up the Defense ap- 
propriations bill tomorrow, and I antici- 
pate several amendments thereto with 
rolicall votes. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. If there be no 
further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6:05 
p.m. the Senate recessed until Friday, 
November 21, 1980, at 10 a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, November 20, 1980 


The House met at 10 a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David Ford, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Praise the Lord. O give thanks to the 
Lord, for He is good; for His steadfast 
love endures forever. Who can utter the 
mighty doings of the Lord, or show forth 
all His praise? Blessed are they who ob- 
serve justice, who do righteousness at all 
times.—Psalms 106: 1-3. 


In all the moments of life, O Lord, 
teach us humility and make us aware of 
our dependence on You. Though we seek 
to strive and labor for what is right, too 
often we exalt in our own efforts and 
wisdom. Make us appreciative of Your 
abiding presence and the encourage- 
ment of friends that support us each new 
day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5496. An act to amend the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8112. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land 
located in Colorado and certain mineral in- 
terests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and to 
pay an amount to such tribe for energy 
development; 

H.R. 8117. An act to amend the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8329. An act to allow the obsolete air- 
craft carrier U.S.S. Intrepid to be transferred 
to the Intrepid Museum Foundation, Inc., 
before the expiration of the otherwise ap- 
plicable 60-day congressional review period. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 


S. 43. An act to promote safety and health 
in skiing and other outdoor winter recrea- 
tional activities; 

S. 885. An act to assist the electrical con- 
sumers of the Pacific Northwest through use 
of the Federal Columbia River Power System 
to achieve cost-effective energy conservation, 
to encourage the development of renew- 
able energy resources, to establish a repre- 
sentative regional power planning process, to 
assure the region of an efficient and ade- 
quate power supply, and for other purposes; 
and 


S. 2251. An act to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restrictions on the use of credit 
instruments in the purchase of gasohol. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment 
No. 70 to the bill (H.R. 6671) entitled 
“An act to unify the rules for preventing 
collisions on the inland waters of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” 
requests a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Exon, and Mr. Dan- 
FORTH be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7584, STATE, JUS- 
TICE, COMMERCE, THE JUDICI- 
ARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file a 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 7584) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1980, OR ANY DAY 
THEREAFTER, CONSIDERATION 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
1584, STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, 
JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Friday, November 
21, or any day thereafter, to consider the 
conference report and any amendments 
in disagreement thereto on the bill (H.R. 
7584) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
teniber 30, 1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7724, DEPART- 
MENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 


ference report on the bill (H.R. 7724) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Illinois can tell us 
whether there will be any effort to waive 
points of order? 

Mr. YATES. I know of no effort to 
waive points of order. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


U.N. RESOLUTION CALLING FOR RE- 
MOVAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS 
FROM AFGHANISTAN 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning we will have a vote in the United 
Nations, a reiteration of a resolution 
calling for removal of foreign troops 
from Afghanistan and calling for a polit- 
ical, not a military, solution to the prob- 
lems in that part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this Member, and I be- 
lieve many Members of this Congress and 
the American people, will be looking to 
see who supports that resolution. The 
Soviets have been unusually unre- 
strained in the strongarm tactics and 
the political threats they have been 
bringing to bear on the members, par- 
ticularly the Third World countries. We 
will be looking to see whether or not the 
Third World countries in particular 
stand behind their convictions that they 
have so often expressed to this country. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AMERICAN FOLKLIFE CEN- 
TER FOR FISCAL YEARS 1982, 1983, 
AND 1984 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
House Administration be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 7805) to authorize appropriations 
for the American Folklife Center for fis- 
cal years 1982, 1983, and 1984, and ask 
for its immediate consideration in the 
House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g., C] 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
OO 


‘ Folklife Center at 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? i 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7805 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the American Folklife Preservation Act 
(20 U.S.C. 2107) is amended— 

(1) by inserting a comma after 1978"; 

(2) by striking out “and” after “1980,"; 
and 

(3) by inserting after "1981" the follow- 
ing: “, $760,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, $970,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983, and $1,131,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1984". 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7805 authorizes 
appropriations for the American Folk- 
life Center for fiscal years 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. This is the second reauthori- 
zation for the Folklife Center. 

As many of you will remember, after 
extensive congressional hearings and 
discussion in the early and midseven- 
ties, the American Folklife Preservation 
Act was signed into law on January 2, 
1976, which established the American 
the Library of 
Congress. 

The American Folklife Center is a 
coordinating and resource center for the 
preservation and presentation of the 
rich variety of folk traditions in the 
United States. The Center provides as- 
sistance upon request to community, 
State, and regional folklife groups in the 
form of topical and resource informa- 
tion, organizational and administrative 
assistance, and clearinghouse services. 

The Folklife Center also has a pro- 
gram of model projects initiated by the 
Center itself, providing research, publi- 
cations, media dissemination, and pres- 
entations such as the outdoor concert 
series on the steps of the Library of 
Congress, and exhibits such as the 
“Buckaroo” show which was developed 
in conjunction with the Smithsonian 
Institution. The American Folklife Cen- 
ter is not a grant-giving agency. 

In the hearings conducted in 1977 on 
the first reauthorization of the Center, 
it was then stated that the Folklife Cen- 
ter expected to reach full national pro- 
gram status by 1981. 

However, because of the current cli- 
mate of fiscal and budgetary restraint, 
the Center’s Board of Trustees wisely 
has revised the projected timetable and 
has submitted appropriations levels 
which will enable the Center to carry 
out its mandate with essentially the 
same pattern of growth to a plateau of 
funding and staffing where the Center 
can provide services on a comprehensive 
national scale. 

The bill calls for $740,000 in fiscal 
year 1982, $890,000 in fiscal year 1983, 
and $990,000 in fiscal year 1984 totaling 
$2,620,000 for the 3-year period. This 
is in contrast to the approved authori- 
zation of $3,105,000 for the period of 
fiscal 1979-81, an indication of the Cen- 
ter’s careful preparation of its budget 
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and planning and its commitment to 
budgetary restraint. 

This is a modest appropriation request 
for a very important Federal program 
which affects all of our lives and tradi- 
tions. I urge favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

Although reauthorization is not re- 
quired until fiscal year 1982, passage of 
the bill this year will avoid complications 
in the Center's budget and appropria- 
tions process which begins early next 
year. 

4 AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, NEDZI 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Nepzr: Page 
1, line 8, strike “$760,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof "$740,000". 

Page 1, line 9, strike "$970,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “8890,000". 

Page 2, line 1, strike “$1,131,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$990,000”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion tp recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 6942, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT COOPERATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may haye until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 6942), the International 
Security and Development Cooperation 
Act of 1980. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 


There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATION- 
AL SECURITY AND MILITARY AP- 
PLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 7265) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of Energy for 
national security programs for fiscal year 
1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PRICE) . 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
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object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 333, nays 2, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 96, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 647] 


YEAS—333 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bontor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Bratiemas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coetho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
D'Amours 
Dantel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dan'e'son 
Dannemeyer 
Dasch'e 
Davis, Mich. 


Leach, La. 
Leath, Tex. 


Lundine 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 


Gingrich 
Glickman 


Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudeer 
Guyer 
Havedorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
FPefner 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 


Moorhead, Ps. 


Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 

Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Laromarsino 
Latta 

Leach, Iowa 


Quilien 
Rahall 
Rai!sback 


Duncan, Tenn. 
Eger 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 


English 
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Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 

ence 
St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Traxler 
Trible 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 

NAYS—2 
Mitchell, Md. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—96 

Donnelly McHugh 
Dornan McKay 
Downey Madigan 
Duncan, Oreg. Maguire 
Early Martin 
Eckhardt Mathis 
Edwards, Calif. Miller, Calif. 
Emery Moffett 
Pascell 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn, 
Fountain 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Hansen 
Harris 
Heckler 
Heftel 
Holtzman 
Horten 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kostmayer 
Lehman 
Levitas 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
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So the motion was agreed to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 7265, with 
Mr. SEIBERLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the first reading of the bill is dispensed 
with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Price) will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentlewoman 
from Maryland (Mrs. Hott) will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Price). 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services it is my priy- 


Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wilson, C. H. 


Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 


Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 


Smith, Iowa Zeferettt 
efere 


Smith, Nebr. 


Lloyd 


Ambro 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Anthony 
Applegate 


Murphy, Tl. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 

Neal 

Nichols 
Nolan 
O’Brien 
Richmond 
Rosenthal 
Satterfield 
Spellman 
Stark 
Stockman 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Young, Fla. 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton, Phillip 
Byron 
Chisholm 
Collins, Til. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
Davis, S.C. 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dixon 

Dodd 
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ilege to bring before the House the bill 
H.R. 7265 with the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the committee for its 
passage. 

H.R. 7265 would authorize appropria- 
tions for the national security and mil- 
itary applications of nuclear energy pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Energy for fiscal year 1981. Other pro- 
grams of the Department are included 
in other bills under the jurisdiction of 
other committees. 

We have sought to eliminate from 
H.R. 7265 any programs which do not 
have national defense and national se- 
curity applications. 

Briefly, I will explain the highlights of 
the bill. But first, by way of background, 
I will say that the President's fiscal 
year 1981 budget request has been most 
thoroughly reviewed by the Subcommit- 
tee on Procurement and Military Nu- 
clear Systems, which I have the honor 
to chair. 

The subcommittee held 5 days of hear- 
ings during which we heard from many 
witnesses. In addition, a great deal of 
information was supplied for the record. 

In arriving at its recommendations, the 
committee has considered the para- 
mount objectives of the DOE's national 
security programs. These objectives are 
the production and maintenance of a 
reliable offensive and defensive nuclear 
deterrent for the United States. The 
committee gave first priority to the pro- 
grams essential to these primary missions 
and made adjustments within a tight 
budget. 

The committee include several small 
safety and security items requested as a 
fiscal year 1980 supplemental authoriza- 
tion. 

The committee also considered certain 
situations which came about subsequent 
to the preparation of the budget request 
and which, in the committee’s judgment, 
require a change in priorities for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, when the bill is read for 
amendments, I intend to offer three 
amendments which are supported by the 
administration by an amendment to the 
budget request for fiscal year 1981. The 
budget amendment requests increases in 
authorizations over the amount orig- 
inally requested that total $132.1 mil- 
lion. The increases requested are pri- 
marily the result of greater than an- 
ticipated cost increases for materials, 
labor, utilities, and special metals. The 
amendments are crucial to the national 
defense. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is much more responsive to national 
security requirements than the budget 
request. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF H.R. 7265 

The bill, as approved by the committee 
on May 8 with a rollcall vote of 38 yeas 
and no nays, would authorize appropria- 
tions totaling approximately $3.5 bil- 
lion—which is about $158 million below 
the amount requested. 

Principal increases were made by the 
committee in operating expenses for 
weapons testing and research and de- 
velopment, and for defense nuclear 
materials production and byproducts 
management. These programs were sub- 
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stantially underfunded by the budget 
request. 

The committee recommends reduc- 
tions in operating expenses requested for 
one program which was poorly defined 
and justified by the information pre- 
sented. The funds requested are needed 
by higher priority programs. Reductions 
are also recommended in several con- 
struction projects for which authoriza- 
tions were requested in excess of re- 
quired appropriations. Four small but 
necessary projects were added. The com- 
mittee also recommends the consolida- 
tion of defense nuclear materials pro- 
duction and byproducts management 
functions under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of Energy for De- 
fense Programs. This brings all aspects 
involved in the production, stockpiling 
and retirement of nuclear weapons un- 
der a single manager to improve the 
management of defense programs. 

These changes are summarized on 
pages 2 and 3 of the report, and are ex- 
plained in detail in other parts of the 
report. 

The bill would continue the very im- 
portant inertial confinement fusion re- 
search program. The bill would also au- 
thorize appropriations for the develop- 
ment of improved naval propulsion reac- 
tors, for technology to improve our abil- 
ity to monitor foreign nuclear tests, and 
for nuclear materials security and safe- 
guards, 

Title It contains the general provi- 
sions of the bill. Those provisions are ex- 
plained on pages 28 through 30 of the 
report. 

Mr. Chairman, for more than three 
decades the nuclear arsenal of the 
United States has provided both the 
cutting edge of strategic capability and 
the shield of deterrence. Deterrence de- 
pends upon real military capability and 
the perceived will to use that capability 
if the supreme national interest is 
threatened. U.S. policy has promised 
both a sure and harsh retaliation in the 
event of an attack upon itself or its al- 
lies. That policy recuires that the United 
States possess sufficient numbers of 
surviving strategic weapons and delivery 
systems after an attack with which to 
cause an unacceptable level of destruc- 
tion upon a particular attacker. 

In response to the military buildup by 
the Soviet Union, unprecedented in time 
of peace by any nation, the United States 
and its allies have found it necessary to 
strengthen and modernize their conven- 
tional and nuclear forces whether or not 
a strategic arms limitation treaty be- 
comes a reality. 

The President has presented plans to 
modernize U.S. NATO nuclear forces and 
to rely heavily upon new strategic sys- 
tems such as the Trident, Missile-X, and 
various types of cruise missiles. This pro- 
gram will require that substantial addi- 
tional resources be provided to the De- 
partment of Energy over the next sey- 
eral years, H.R. 7265 would authorize ap- 
propriations in support of the President's 
decisions. 

While this authorization bill repre- 
sents only about 2 percent of the Presi- 
dent's total request for national defense 
for fiscal year 1981, its importance and 
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contribution to our future strategic pos- 
ture is much greater than this percent- 
age indicates. 
The bill deserves the support of the 
House and I ask its approval. 
O 1030 


Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. I rise 
in support of H.R. 7265 and wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and of the Sub- 
committee on Procurement and Military 
Nuclear Systems. 

As Chairman Price has explained, this 
bill would authorize appropriations for 
a national security program of the De- 
partment of Energy (DOE) for fiscal year 
1981. This bill is most important to the 
national security and to the defense of 
the United States. 

While the defense programs of the 
DOE have little visibility, it is these pro- 
grams which have provided and will con- 
tinue to provide all of the deterrent 
power which resides in our strategic nu- 
clear systems and in our tactical nuclear 
forces. All of the strategic missiles in our 
ICBM and SLBM forces would be use- 
less unless they were supported by the 
research, development, testing and main- 
tenance effort which this bill would sup- 
port. 

In addition, this bill supports the im- 
portant naval reactors development pro- 
gram which is constantly improving the 
propulsion plants of our nuclear-powered 
Navy and the very important task of 
training naval reactor operators and su- 
pervisory personnel. One goal of the 
naval reactor development program is to 
develop a powerplant which will not 
have to be refueled during the 30-year 
life of a naval vessel. I predict that Ad- 
miral Rickover and his team of engi- 
neers and contractors will reach this 
goal. 

Also supported by this bill are the nu- 
clear materials security and safeguards 
program and the program for manage- 
ment of radioactive wastes in an en- 
vironmentally safe manner. 


The Committee on Armed Services re- 
ported H.R. 7265 on May 8 of this year. 
The Subcommittee on Procurement and 
Military Nuclear Systems conducted 
thorough hearings on the budget request 
and made certain structural changes in 
several programs. In addition, title II 
contains several housekeeping items 
which are needed for congressional over- 
sight purposes. 

I am frequently asked why structural 
and monetary changes are made to the 
submitted budget. Let me point out that 
in the exercise of its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities to provide for the common 
defense and to provide for and main- 
tain Armed Forces, the Congress plays 
a major role in maintaining the U.S. 
nuclear arsenal. It is the Congress which 
decides whether the types and numbers 
of weapons and delivery systems are 
sufficient to meet the needs generated by 
U.S. policies; whether or not arms con- 
trol agreements lessen or increase risks 
to the national security; or whether the 
funds requested in the annual authori- 
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zation and appropriations requests are 
sufficient to provide for the actual needs 
or for the requirements expressed in the 
annual “stockpile memorandum,” 

The requirement for new and im- 
proved weapons implies that sufficient 
funds must be provided for research and 
development, for testing, and for main- 
tenance of the weapons stockpile in or- 
der to maintain a credible, reliable, and 
viable nuclear deterrent force. Also, the 
requirement for more rigorous standards 
for safety, security, and control of nu- 
clear weapons implies the need for suffi- 
cient resources for those purposes. Since 
the defense programs of the Department 
of Energy are not exempt from compli- 
ance with EPA, OSHA, and numerous 
other costly regulations, the Congress 
must either provide funding for compli- 
ance or provide for exemptions from 
these provisions. 

This bill is noncontroversial. H.R. 
7265 was reported unanimously by the 
subcommittee and by the full Armed 
Services Committee. We have brought 
out a good bill. I support it and strongly 
recommend its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON). 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Chairman, about 27 years ago 
when our nuclear program started the 
management of the laboratories which 
do the research and development on the 
nuclear weapons systems was given to 
the University of California to supervise 
and look after. 

About 4 years ago, Governor Brown of 
California made a decision that he did 
not want the nuclear laboratories to be 
involved while under the jurisdiction of 
the University of California, to be in- 
volved in any nuclear weapons systems, 
that only peacetime use of nuclear en- 
ergy should be worked on by the Uni- 
versity of California which, of course, is 
under his jurisdiction because of the re- 
gents to the university that he has the 
authority to appoint. 

We did not take this too seriously at 
first because we knew the feeling of the 
great majority of the regents of the uni- 
versity but in the bill 2 years ago the 
provision was put in which calls for a 
study to determine various options which 
might be made in the event the State of 
California decided they would no longer 
go ahead with the weapons systems pro- 
grams in the laboratories at Livermore 
and Los Alamos, Los Alamos in New 
Mexico. That is not in the bill this year. 

The result of that study was that the 
Government would have 90 days in which 
to withdraw from the contract with the 
university at any time it felt there was 
some danger to the programs which were 
traditionally a part of this work being 
done by the university, and put out the 
program to other educational institu- 
tions or to industry to assume the re- 
sponsibility that has been taken by the 
University of California. The university 
on the other hand has a 2-year period 
in which to withdraw from any activities 
in the nuclear field as far as weapons 
systems are concerned. 
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Mr. Chairman, I merely take this time 
this morning to direct attention to this 
very important part of this DOE bill that 
has to do with our nuclear weapons sys- 
tems to remind the House that this is 
still a very live issue. As the Governor is 
able to appoint more members of the 
board of regents, if factors become more 
dangerous, that he could accomplish the 
goals that he wants. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should be 
aware of this and be on notice that there 
may be other institutions in this great 
country of ours which may become inter- 
ested and should be prepared in the event 
that California takes this untimely step, 
to step in and do what is necessary in 
this very, very important field. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

© 1040 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
LUJAN). 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take a few minutes of the committee's 
time to bring to their attention a pro- 
posal that is floating around to take the 
guard force at an important installation, 
Los Alamos, and take them from an 
employee guard force and make it a con- 
tract guard force. 

The circumstances are that there are 
about 250 guards needed. They have slots 
for about 150. Now, they maintain that, 
the best thing to do is get rid of the 150 
who are presently employee guards and 
go out and contract with some private 
companies to furnish 250 contract 
guards. 

Now, there are a number of things 
that bother me about that. First, the very 
basic idea of having a contract guard 
force that could strike at any time does 
not lend itself to very good security of an 
important installation. 

The second thing is just from a cost 
standpoint. It seems to me that what 
happens when they go out and contract 
for the 250 employees, that then they are 
going to take those 150 slots and move 
them on to some other function of the 
Department of Energy. So we are going 
to have a double expense and not quite 
as good a security system. J 

What happens to the 150 guards wh 
are there? 

It is a direction that the Department 
of Energy is moving, which I would like 
to have this committee look at. I know 
this is not the proper place to offer an 
amendment to tell them to go very slowly 
on this thing, but I would like to have a 
little colloquy, if I may, with the mem- 
bers of the committee and ask them to 
have a hearing on this subject, because 
I think it is a dangerous direction that 
the Department of Energy is taking us 
in. 

Would anyone from the committee, 
maybe the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PRICE), 
having brought that to the attention of 
the committee, would the gentleman 
look favorably upon having hearings and 
think that such hearings are necessary, 
rather than having moved in the direc- 
tion that they are going? 
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Mr, PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 


an yield? 
Beer LUJAN, I yield to the gentleman 


Illinois. 
oe PRICE. I thank the gentleman for 


ing. 
nhe ‘Gentleman makes a helpful sug- 
gestion. The committee would be glad to 
hold hearings on that matter right after 
the first of the year when we come back. 

Mr. LUJAN. I thank the gentleman, I 
appreciate that. In the meantime, if the 
committee would just keep an eye on it 
to see that nothing is done between now 
and the time that the hearings are held 
so that we might look into this matter in 

epth. 

3 Mr. PRICE. We will try to do that also, 
try to keep in close contact with them. 

Mr. LUJAN. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. WIRTH). 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. Chairman, I have, if 
I might, a couple of questions related to 
the Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons Plant. 

I know that the chairman is familiar 
with the long-term study of the Rocky 
Flats Nuclear Plant in Colorado that is 
presently being conducted by the De- 
partment of Energy. I wonder if the 
chairman could tell us the status of that 
study? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIRTH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. The study to which the 
gentleman refers began in August of 1979 
and it is estimated that it will take ap- 
proximately 28 months at a cost of ap- 
proximately $2.3 million. The study is a 
long-term reassessment of the Rocky 
Flats operation and is focusing on poten- 
tial future safety standards to determine 
whether security modifications or addi- 
tions to the plant might be required, as 
well as whether operations should be 
continued or relocated. 

It should be understood that the De- 
partment of Energy made no request 
during the hearings on the present legis- 
lation for any change in the present pur- 
poses of Rocky Flats or for moving any 
portion of that facility to another loca- 
tion. Should the long-range study lead to 
a conclusion that some modification or 
relocation is warranted, authorization 
for such action would have to be re- 
quested in future legislation. 

As a matter of interest, I think the 
Members of the House would like to know 
that the study itself grew out of the ef- 
forts of the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado. Specifically, the Lamm- 
Wirth task force on Rocky Flats, which 
the gentleman established in 1974 in co- 
operation with Gov. Richard Lamm of 
Colorado, made a series of recommenda- 
tions concerning Rocky Flats, and one 
of those recommendations became the 
basis for the present study. I think the 
gentleman has provided an important 
service to the Nation, as well as to his 
constituents, in his continuing concern 
ior the future of the Rocky Flats opera- 

on. 

Mr. WIRTH. Will the gentleman agree 
with me that the study should examine 
the ramifications of the unique nature 
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of Rocky Flats for our total defense 
posture? In addition to the analysis of 
any changes at Rocky Flats that might 
be recommended for reasons of security, 
safety and efficiency, do you not also 
think it would be advisable for the 
study, given the present schedule of 
development and modifications, to ex- 
amine the question of whether a redun- 
dant capability should be built into the 
system? 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman raises a 
valid point and I would assume that a 
thorough study would examine the need 
for redundancy in the system. In any 
case, we will bring the gentleman's 
views to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Energy. 

Mr. WIRTH. As the gentleman has 
stated, I have long taken a particular 
interest in’ the Rocky Flats plant and 
I strongly support the present study. I 
have worked closely with the Depart- 
ment of Energy on the study since its 
inception. 

I am also interested in our defense 
nuclear capability as a whole. Nuclear 
installations around the country have 
been the subject of increasing contro- 
versy. Would the gentleman agree that 
the long term study of Rocky Flats 
might be helpful, not only for Rocky 
Flats but for the defense nuclear estab- 
lishment as a whole and that it might 
serve as a model or examining questions 
relating to other nuclear installations 
around the country? 

Mr, PRICE. The gentleman's point 
is well taken. There has been contro- 
versy surrounding nuclear facilities and 
the value of these facilities is not always 
fully understood. Broad community un- 
derstanding of the purpose and value of 
our defense nuclear facilities is impor- 
tant and I think the gentleman from 
Colorado has provided a valuable serv- 
ice in improving the climate of under- 
standing in the Rocky Flats area. Not 
only might the DOE study be a model 
for future studies of nuclear installa- 
tions, but the process by which the 
study was undertaken and the initia- 
tive of the Lamm-Wirth task force 
could serve as a model for fostering 
responsive community action and better 
public understanding of our nuclear 
weapons complex. 

Mr. WIRTH. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs, FENWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have two questions I would like to ask. 
One, is there any money in this for the 
development of neutron warheads, or 
is there any action in any way related 
to neutron warheads that would encour- 
age their production? 

The second question is, are there ade- 
quate provisions in this bill for the 
transportation and above all, the stor- 
age of nuclear wastes? 


Mr. PRICE. The categorical answer to 
the gentlewoman’s question is “No.” 

I can assure the gentlewoman that 
there is no authorization in this bill, or 
words in: the committee's report, au- 
thorizing the production of enhanced 
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radiation weapons which, incidentally, 
Pravda refers to as “neutron bombs.” 

I wish that this were not the case. 

But I can assure the gentlewoman that 
we are in the same position that we were 
in when she was assured last year and 
the year before. 

We are in the same position with re- 
spect to enhanced radiation weapons 
that we have been in since April 7, 1978. 
On April 7, 1978, President Carter, in an 
extraordinary demonstration of uni- 
lateral restraint, decided to defer—I 
emphasize the word “defer’’—the pro- 
duction of ER weapons, while we ob- 
served the Russians for similar signs of 
restraint. We have been patiently watch- 
ing and waiting ever since but have seen 
no restraint. 

Since April 7, 1978, the Soviets have 
demonstrated “restraint” by invading 
Afghanistan, massing troops on the bor- 
der of Iran, and continuing the massive 
buildup in their nuclear and conyen- 
tional weapons. 

In addition, there have been press re- 
ports that the Soviets themselves are 
going to develop ER weapons. France 
has announced a similar intention. But 
I can assure the gentlewoman that the 
United States has no present intention 
to do so. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank the chair- 
man. 

In relation to the transportation and 
storage of nuclear wastes, are these pro- 
visions in this bill that would provide for 
that? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Both these questions 
are of great importance to a number of 
people in my constituency. I am glad to 
have the chairman's reassurances. 

I thank the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
requests for time? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MYERS). 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentlewoman for yield- 
ing the time. 

I rise in strong support of this bill. 
The committee, as it usually does, 
comes out with a very fine, outstanding 
bill, but I am concerned, as the commit- 
tee has shown its concern on page 7 of 
the report, having to do with meeting 
this country’s commitment to meet the 
nuclear weapons stocknile memorandum 
requirements that annually the Presi- 
dent must deliver to the Congress and 
to the country. The committee has 
shown its concern about the ability to 
meet those requirements. 

Now, the administration, as the chair- 
man has said, has shown unusual re- 
straint. Whether that is good or bad re- 
mains to be seen; however, we have not 
been meeting any requirements of the 
stockpile memorandum and the commit- 
tee has recognized that fact. 

The Department of Energy has failed 
to come forth with any request for funds 
to meet that requirement. It suggests 
here in the report that the committee be- 
lieves that there will be a shortfall in 
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defense nuclear materials unless action 
is taken in fiscal year 1981. 

Now, unfortunately, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has already acted upon 
the appropriations for this authoriza- 
tion. We have no appropriations, no 
funds available to meet the memoran- 
dum requirements. 

What did the committee find as far as 
being able to meet the requirements of 
3 years, and further out 5 years? I know 
this is somewhat classified, but is it true 
that unless we do have some type of sup- 
plemental appropriation, that we would 
not be able to meet this country’s com- 
mitments under the memorandum? 

I yield to the chairman for a response. 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly, in reply to the 
final remarks of the gentleman, it is cer- 
tainly true, what the gentleman is 
saying. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Well, in a dis- 
cussion earlier this week when the House 
considered the second budget resolution, 
the chairman of the Budget Committee 
admitted under questioning that in this 
year’s budget as it passed the House, 
there were no funds to meet this re- 
quirement and the chairman of the 
Budget Committee suggested that we on 
the Appropriations Committee would 
have to squeeze some money out of some 
other functional category. I do not know 
what is in the new budget as has now 
been compromised and in the conference 
report, but there was nothing in the 
second budget resolution that passed the 
House. 

We are going to have to squeeze out 
some money. There was’a request this 
week from the administration, from the 
Department of Energy, to meet this re- 
quirement. As I recall, the Department of 
Energy did request $147 million. That 
request was reduced by OMB to $112 
million; but yet we have no functional 
category money to meet this requirement. 

Mr. PRICE. There has been testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Procure- 
ment and Military Nuclear Systems as 
far back as June, which does show that 
an additional budget amendment is in 
preparation and has been a long time in 
preparation for the production of de- 
fense nuclear materials. Preliminary cal- 
culations show that about $140 million in 
additional authorizations will be re- 
quired for the defense nuclear materials 
production program; so thought is being 
given to it. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I am sure 
there is thought but unfortunately, there 
is not much action, either from this ad- 
ministration, and there has not been in 
the past 3 years, nor is there from the 
Budget Committee. This is what con- 
cerns me. In the Budget Committee we 
are going to discuss this a little bit later 
when the Budget Committee considers it; 
but it is the feeling of this committee 
that this needs to be done. I take it this 
page here in the report is urgent. Would 
the gentleman call it urgent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 
is expresing the concern of all of us. We 
e the same concern the gentleman 

as. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Well, I hope 
this committee will join in urging the 
Appropriations Committee; it is too late, 
I guess, to urge the Budget Committee, 
to give funds, but it does discourage me 
and gives me some concern when we all 
talk about this need, but no one does 
anything about it. It is something like 
Mark Twain's comments about the 
weather. Everyone talks about the 
weather, but no one does anything about 
it. 

As was stated in the colloquy with 
the gentléwoman from New Jersey, there 
is an urgency in the world situation; but 
yet it seems like the administration, as 
well as the Budget Committee, does not 
realize the same urgency. 

I hope the committee in the days ahead 
will urge that we do get this supplemen- 
tal appropriation, because the testimony 
we had was that there would be a defi- 
nite shortfall. 

Mr. PRICE. Things are being done 
about it. Our committee has been in 
contact with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and at times with the chairman 
of the particular subcommittee. We are 
trying to move it along. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. But it is not 
very realistic for the Budget Committee 
to say, “Yes, we need to do it, but you 
will have to find the funds. Don’t ask us 
to find the money.” 

Mr. PRICE. Well, of course, I person- 

ally have never been a great advocate 
of a third level committee, which we 
have, I might say. 
@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the Lawrence Livermore National Lab- 
oratory for its contribution to this Na- 
tion's defense. 

Since 1952, every nuclear weapon in 
the U.S. arsenal has been designed at 
Livermore or Los Alamos Laboratory in 
New Mexico. These national laboratories, 
with their dedicated cadre of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, are the real 
basis for our Nation's strategic capabil- 
ity and shield of deterrence. Their efforts 
have not only made the United States 
the world’s most powerful and tech- 
nically advanced nation, but have also 
led the way to technological advances 
in the development and production of 
new energy sources. 

An excellent example of the twin goals 
of greater defense capacity and energy 
development exists in the inertial con- 
finement fusion program at Livermore. 
While the short-term goal of this re- 
search is to provide scientists with a 
better understanding of the thermonu- 
clear process, the long-term goal is safe 
and inexhaustible energy. I would like to 
commend the committee for their com- 
mitment to this excellent project and 
thank them for restoring fusion research 
funds that were severely cut by the ad- 
ministration. 

I would also like to thank the com- 
mittee for approving a special project 
to upgrade earthquake safety at Law- 
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rence Livermore National Laboratory. 
Although no one was seriously injured 
during the magnitude 5.6 earthquake 
last January, some damage did occur and 
it became obvious that laboratory facil- 
ities needed upgrading to prevent serious 
damage during any future earthquakes. 
By authorizing a total of $5 million to 
start repairs and upgrading at Liver- 
more and Sandia Laboratories, the com- 
mittee will insure the 8,000 laboratory 
employees of a safe and secure environ- 
ment in which to carry on their impor- 
tant work. I thank the committee for 
their interest and assistance in this 
matter.@ 

@ Mr. LUNDINE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we can all agree that it is vitally impor- 
tant that we maintain an adequate pro- 
gram in the area of research and 
development for the production and 
maintenance of our strategic nuclear 
force. While there are several important 
programs contained in H.R. 7265 which I 
feel are critically important to our over- 
all national defense capability, I intend 
to vote against this bill because of other 
provisions which I cannot support. 

Before describing to you my specific 
reasons for opposing this bill, I would 
like to particularly express my support 
for the inertial confinement fusion pro- 
gram authorized in this bill. I believe 
inertial confinement fusion can make an 
important contribution both to our nu- 
clear weapons technological develop- 
ment and civilian energy development in 
this country. I applaud the strong sup- 
port the Armed Services Committee has 
given this technology. As a member of 
the Science and Technology Committee 
with jurisdiction over civilan nuclear 
development, I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with the Armed Services 
Committee toward the development of 
an acceptable approach to manage- 
ment of inertial confinement fusion 
technology. 

I intend to vote against this bill today 
for two reasons, First, I am deeply con- 
cerned regarding the provision in the 
bill which transfers authority for the 
management of defense nuclear wastes 
from the Assistant Secretary for Nuclear 
Energy to the Assistant Secretary for 
Defense Programs within the Depart- 
ment of Energy. Both civilian and de- 
fense nuclear wastes are currently man- 
aged by the same office within DOE to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the overall national effort in the area 
of nuclear waste management. Develop- 
ment and implementation of a solution 
to the waste management problem re- 
sulting from the production of nuclear 
weapons, as well as those produced from 
our civilian nuclear operations are tech- 
nological and managerially interlocked, 
and, therefore, should not be separated. 
To do so can only result in duplication 
of effort and complication of the task of 
developing a national system to dispose 
of all of our nuclear wastes. 

I am further concerned regarding the 
designation in this bill of nuclear wastes 
as defense “byproducts” and of the com- 
mittee action to increase funding for in- 
terim nuclear waste storage activities 
and cut back on funding for develop- 
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ment of permanent disposal techniques. 
In this regard, I am supportive of the 
amendment offered by Congressman 
Derrick to add $10 million in design 
work funds for the solidification of mili- 
tary nuclear waste at the Savannah 
River Waste Storage Site. 

Development of acceptable permanent 
disposal techniques for the 75 million 
gallons of liquid nuclear waste from our 
defense programs, currently being stored 
in steel tanks for interim management, 
has been ignored too long and must be 
given priority attention. A strong tech- 
nological base in the nuclear waste area 
has been developed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to permit us to proceed to ad- 
dress both our defense and commercial 
nuclear waste management problems. I 
am convinced that the committee action 
to separate our defense nuclear wastes 
into a separate administrative category 
is not in the best interest of this ob- 
jective. Instead, the committee position 
on this issue is likely to result in dupli- 
cation of effort, increased administrative 
costs, and programatic chaos and delay. 

Second, I intend to vote against this 
bill because it contains $10 million to 
provide facilities to produce MX missile 
warheads. I have consistently opposed 
efforts to proceed with development of 
the MX missile system and therefore 
cannot support this allocation of funds 
to this project.e 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired: 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the bill by titles. 

The Clerk proceeded to read section 1. 

H.R. 7265 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Department of Energy 
National Security and Military Applications 
of Nuclear Energy Authorization Act of 1981". 

TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1981 for operating expenses in- 
curred in carrying out national security pro- 
grams (including scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services, 
strategic and critical materials necessary for 
the common defense, and military applica- 
tions of nuclear energy and related manage- 
ment and support activities) as follows: 

(1) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $137,000,000, to be allocated 
as follows: 

(A) For glass laser experiments, $69,800,000. 

(B) For gas laser experiments, $38,000,000. 

(C) For particle beam experiments, $15,- 
400,000. 

(D) For supporting research and experi- 
ments, $12,525,000, none of which may be 
used for the research, development, or dem- 
onstration of the use of heavy ion devices as 
drivers for inertial confinement fusion ex- 
periments and inertial confinement fusion 
systems. 

(E) For program direction, $1,275,000. 

(2) For the naval reactors development 
program, $250,350,000, including $10,350,000 
for program direction. 

(3) For weapons activities, $1,696,723,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, $478,- 
064,000. 
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(B) For weapons testing, $286,000,000. 

(C) For production and surveillance, $895,- 
000,000. 

(D) For program direction, $37,659,000. 

(4) For verification and control technology, 
$38,591,000, including $1,765,000 for program 
direction. 

(5) For the defense nuclear materials pro- 
duction and byproducts management pro- 
gram, to be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Defense Programs, $640,055,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For production 
$200,907,000. 

(B) For the processing of defense nuclear 
materials, $92,019,000. 

(C) For supporting services, $80,939,000, 
of which $15,000,000 shall be used for the 
fiscal year 1981 increment of startup costs 
for the Purex chemical processing plant and 
N-reactor mode conversion at Richland, 
Washington. 

(D) For fluorine] processing of nonproduc- 
tion fuels and related activities, $26,890,000. 

(E) For special isotope separations re- 
search, $14,815,000. 

(F) For decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, $4,000,000. 

(G) For interim waste operations, $149,- 
940,000. 

(H) For long term waste management 
technology, $62,500,000, of which $5,000,000 
shall be used only for the waste isolation 
pilot plant as authorized by section 213 of 
Public Law 96-164. 

(I) For transportation research and devel- 
opment, $5,000,000. 

(J) For program direction $3,045,000, of 
which $1,330,000 shall be used for materials 
production and $1,715,000 shall be used for 
byproducts management. 

(6) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards technology development program 
(defense program), $43,304,000, including 
$3,795,000 for program direction. 

PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1981 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition and modification of facil- 
ities, land acquisition related thereto, and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national security programs, as follows: 

(1) For defense inertial confinement 
fusion: 

Project 81—-D-101, particle beam fusion ac- 
celerator-II, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico, $36,750,000. 

Project 80-AE-11, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Los Alamos National Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $14,300,000, for a total proj- 
ect authorization of $15,300,000. 

Project 80-AE-12, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory, California, $6,600,000 for a 
total project authorization of $7,600,000. 

Project 75-3-b, high energy laser facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, an additional sum of $8,000,000, 
for a total project authorization of $62,500,- 
000. 


reactor expenses, 


(2) For naval reactors development: 

Project 81-T-111, general plant projects, 
various locations, $3,300,000. 

Project 81-T-112, modifications and addi- 
tions to prototype facilities. various loca- 
tions, $13,000,000. 

Project 81-T-113, fuel materials examina- 
tion area upgrading, Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Mifflin, Pennsylvania, $2,- 
700,000. (3) For weapons activities: 

Project 81—-D-102, general plant projects, 
varlous locations, $28,900,000. 

Project 81-D-103, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,690,000. 

Project 81-D-104, heavy duty drill repair 
facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,700,000. 
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Project 81-D-105, engineering office build- 
ing, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,800,000. 

Project 81-D-106, weaponization facil- 
ities, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, California, $6,600,000. 

Project 81-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, var- 
ious locations, $31,000,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facilities, 
Sandia National Laboratories, New Mexico, 
$2,000,000. 

Project 81-D-110, upgrade industrial liquid 
waste treatment plants, Los Alamos National 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, $8,000,000. 

Project 81-D-111, water system upgrade, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-115, MX warhead production 
facilities, various locations, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, various locations, $75,000,000. 

Project 81-D-119, reclamation facility im- 
provements, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $1,200,000. 

Project 81-D-121, upgrade weapons staging 
area roads, Pantex Plant, Texas, $1,600,000. 

Project 81-D-133, Earthquake damage res- 
toration, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livemore 
National Laboratory. $3.000,000. 

Protect 81-D-134, Earthquake damage res- 
toration, Sandia National I.aboratory at 
Livermore, California, $2.000.000. 

Project 80-AE-5, eround launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations, an additional sum of 
$3,000,000, for a total project authorization 
of $7,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-6, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement. and upgrade, var- 
fous locations, an additional sum of $29,- 
900,000 for a total project authorization of 
$69,300,000. 

Project 79-7-p, facilities for new modern 
strategic bomb, various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $7,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $35,000.000. 

(4) For materials production and byprod- 
ucts management: 

Project 81-D-123, general plant projects, 
various locations, $15,600,000. 

Project 81-D-124, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,200.000. 

Project 81-D-125, N-reactor safety and en- 
vironmental improvements. security and sur- 
velllance, Richland, Washington, $5,100,000. 

Proiect 81-D-128, restoration of production 
capabilities, various locations, $34.100,000. 

Project 81—-D-131, remote analvtical facil- 
ity upgrade and expansion, Idaho Fuels 
Processing Facility, Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, Idaho. $28.500,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fluorinel dissolution proc- 
ess and fuel receiving imnrovements, Idaho 
Chemical Processing Plant, Idaho National 
Enzineering Laboratory, Idaho, an additional 
sum of $34,000,000, for a total project au- 
thorization of $149,400,000. 

Project 81-T-101. penera] plant projects, 
various locations, $9,140,000. 

Project 81—-T-102, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $5,130,000. 

Project 81-T-103, sixth set of calcined sol- 
ids storage bins, Idaho Chemical Processing 
Plant, Idaho National Engineering Labora- 
tory, Idaho, $15,000,000. 

Project 81-T-104, radioactive waste facili- 
ties improvements, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Tennessee, $5,000,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

(A) for defense inertial confinement fu- 
sion, $11,000,000; 

(B) for naval reactors development, $39,- 
000,000; 

(C) for weapons activities, $113,700,000; 

(D) for verification and control technol- 
ogy, $800,000; 

(E) for materials production and byprod- 
ucts management, $57,907,000 of which 
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$35,400,000 shall be used for materials pro- 
duction and $22,507,000 shall be used for 
byproducts management, and 

(F) for nuclear materials security and 
safeguards development, $3,400,000. 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMING 

Sec. 201. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act— 
= (1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess Of 105 percent of the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act or 
$10,000,000 more than the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act, which- 
ever is the lesser, and 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 
unless a period of thirty calendar days (not 
including any day in which either House of 
Congress is not in session because of 
adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of notice from the Secretary of Energy 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Secretary”) containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be 
taken and the facts and circumstances relied 
upon in support of the proposed action, or 
unless each committee before the expiration 
of such period has transmitted to the Sec- 
retary written notice to the effect that it has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction project under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project, the estimated 
cost of the project is revised due to unfore- 
seen cost variations and the revised cost of 
the project exceeds $1,000,000, the Secretary 
shall immediately furnish a complete report 
to the appropriate committees of Congress 
explaining the reasons for the cost variation. 

(c) In no event may the total cost of all 
general plant projects carried out under this 
Act exceed by more than 10 percent the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such projects under this Act. 

LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and 
was authorized by any previous Act, exceeds 
by more than 25 percent the higher of (1) 
the amount authorized for the project, or 
(2) the amount of the total estimated cost 
for the project as shown in the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to Con- 
gress, the project may not be started or addi- 
tional obligations incurred in connection 
with the project above the total estimated 
cost, as the case may be, unless a period of 
thirty calendar days (not including any day 
in which either House of Congress is not in 
session because of adjournment of more than 
three days to a day certain) has passed after 
receipt by the appropriate committees of 
Congress of written notice from the Secre- 
tary containing a full and complete state- 
ment of the action proposed to be taken and 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of the action, or unless each com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has notified the Secretary it has no objec- 
tion to the proposed action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 


estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 
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FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in ap- 
propriation Acts, funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the per- 
formance of the work for which the funds 
were appropriated, and funds so transferred 
may be merged with the appropriations of 
the agency to which the funds are trans- 
ferred. 

AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a) Within the amounts author- 
ized by this Act for plant engineering and 
design, the Secretary may carry out advance 
planning and construction designs and may 
obtain architectural and engineering serv- 
ices in connection with any proposed con- 
struction projects. 

(b) In any case in which the estimated 
design cost for any construction project is 
in excess of $400,000, the Secretary shall 
notify the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress in writing of the details of the project 
at least thirty days before any funds are 
obligated for design services for the project. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 206. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in 
connection with all national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy. 


AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Sec. 207. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform 
planning and design utilizing available 
funds for any Department of Energy defense 
activity construction project whenever the 
Secretary determines that the design must 
proceed expeditiously in order to meet the 
needs of national defense or to protect prop- 
erty or human life. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by 
by this Act for salary, pay, retirement, or 
other benefits for Federal employees may be 
increased by such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for increases in such benefits authorized 
by law. 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appropri- 
ation Act, amounts appropriated for “Op- 
erating Expenses” or for “Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until ex- 
pended. 


RESTRICTION ON LICENSING REQUIREMENT FOR 
CERTAIN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND FACILITIES 

Sec, 210. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used for any purpose related to licensing 
of any defense activity or facility of the De- 
partment of Energy by the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. 


RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS TO PAY PENAL- 
TIES UNDER CLEAN AIR ACT 


Sec. 211. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used to pay any penalty, fine, forfeiture, 
or settlement resulting from a failure to 
comply with the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 
7401 et seq.) with respect to any defense 
activity of the Department of Energy if (1) 
the Secretary finds that compliance is physi- 
cally impossible within the time prescribed 
for compliance, or (2) the President has 
specifically requested appropriations for 
compliance and the Congress has failed to 
appropriate funds for such purpose. 

Sec. 212. Before the expiration of the cur- 
rent contract between the Department of 
Energy and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System the Secretary of Energy shall 
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negotiate price in a new contract for the 
delivery of byproduct steam from the N- 
reactor based on the fair market replace- 
ment value of the steam rather than cost of 
production of the steam. 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. PRICE 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Price: On page 
3, line 5, strike out “$1,696,723,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$1,804,823,000"; 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “$478,064,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$501,064,000"; 

On page 3, line 11, strike out $895,000,000" 

and insert in lieu thereof “$980,100,000"; 
: On page 8, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ng: 
“Project 79-7-e production and assembly 
facilities, Pantex plant, Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $13 million, for a total 
project authorization of $23 million,” 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ments I am now offering are necessary to 
sustain the fiscal year 1981 nuclear 
weapons program that the President has 
submitted to the Congress. 

The amendments are in support of the 
President’s amended budget request and 
would increase the total authorizations 
in the bill by $121.1 million. 

The amendments would add $23 mil- 
lion to the weapons research and de- 
velopment effort and $85.1 million for 
the operation of the weapons complex. 
The last amendment would provide an 
additional authorization of $13 million 
for a construction project now in pro- 
gress at the Pantex plants near Amarillo, 
Tex. 

Mr. Chairman, the amounts recom- 
mended by the committee in H.R. 7265 
were based on testimony taken earlier 
this year, and on a joint report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Energy and 
the Secretary of Defense. More recently, 
testimony received by the committee 
shows that the amounts originally re- 
quested will not support the nuclear 
weapons stockpile plan approved by 
President Carter. 

Unless additional funds are authorized 
and appropriated, the weapons program 
will be disrupted for several years, de- 
liveries of certain weapons to the De- 
partment of Defense cannot be made. 
The entire research, development, and 
production operation will have to be 
phased down. 


The shortfalls in the amounts re- 
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quested result from higher than the an- 
ticipated 8-percent inflation rate for 
labor, materials, energy, utilities, and 
special metals. The actual inflation rate 
experienced for fiscal year 1980 has been 
about 15 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the increased amounts 
requested, and included in these amend- 
ments, are well justified and are re- 
quired for national defense and security. 
I move the adoption of the amendments. 


o 1100 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PRICE). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DERRICK 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Derrick: On 
page 9, after line 19, insert the following: 

Project 81-D-135, Defense waste processing 
facility, stage I; Savannah River Plant, South 
Carolina (design, engineering, and site ex- 
ploration only), $10,000,000. 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Savannah River Plant is the only source 
of new plutonium and tritium for the 
U.S. nuclear weapons program and is 
the only place in the United States 
where high-level nuclear waste is still 
being produced. In the plant’s operations 
since 1954, approximately 68 million gal- 
lons of this high-level nuclear waste has 
been generated. This radioactive waste 
has been reduced to 23 million gallons of 
sludge which is now safely stored in steel 
tanks. My amendment would provide 
funds for the design and engineering of 
a defense waste processing facility which 
would change the waste now stored as 
sludge, liquid, and salt cake into solid 
forms, such as borosilicate glass and es- 
sentially nonradioactive salt. The actual 
output from the defense waste processing 
facility is expected to be 1 million “gal- 
lons” of borosilicate glass logs and 16 
million gallons of salt which contains 
one ten-thousandths of 1 percent of the 
radioactivity it initially contained. This 
also represents an overall reduction of 
some 7 million gallons of waste—a reduc- 
tion of about 30 percent. 

Stage I of the facility, which my 
amendment will initiate, will cost about 
$500 million and should be in operation 
by 1987. Stage I will encapsulate the 
sludge, which constitutes about 10 per- 
cent of the total volume but which con- 
tains about 60 percent of the total ra- 
dioactivity, and the long-lived elements 
such as plutonium. 

Stage II of the waste processing 
facility will clean up the liquids and salts 
by removing the entrained cesium. Stage 
II is projected to cost about $700 million. 
Design of stage II could start in the next 
few years. 

I would like to point out that if the 
defense waste processing facility is not 
built, it will require 5 to 12 new tanks 
over the next 10 years just to hold the 
newly generated waste. This will cost $60 
to $150 million. Since the waste must 
eventually be solidified for permanent 
disposal in some sort of terminal storage 
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facility, it makes good economic sense to 
start the defense waste processing facili- 
ty now and not have to build new tanks. 

Funds were not authorized in HR. 
7265 for the facility because plans had 
not been completed by May 13. 1989, 
when the bill was reported to the House. 

I recommend that the amendment 


pass. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say on behalf of this side of the aisle 
that the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Derrick) has discussed this amend- 
ment with me and I find it to be a desir- 
able and acceptable amendment. As the 
gentleman has stated, the Committee on 
Armed Services was not advised of the 
revised plans for the defense waste proc- 
essing facility at the Savannah River 
plant, located in the gentleman’s district, 
until several months after we reported 
H.R. 7265 out of the committee. We have 
been concerned about the lack of prog- 
ress toward such a facility by the admin- 
istration for several years. The facility 
that the gentleman’s amendment would 
begin is cost effective and would immobi- 
lize the defense wastes at Savannah 
River in an environmentally sound man- 
ner at the earliest practical time. In ad- 
dition. the technology applied in this 
project will be available in the processing 
of wastes which result from nuclear 
power reactors. 

Mr. DERRICK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. 

Mrs. HOLT. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we have examined the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Derrick) on this 
side and have no objection to it. In fact, 
I believe that it is an excellent amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERRICK. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. DER- 
RICK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? If not, under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SEIBeRLING, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 7265) to authorize appro- 
priations for the Department of Energy 
for national security programs for fiscal 
year 1981, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 687, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
neronen and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 333, nays 39, 
not voting 60, as follows: 


[Roll No. 648] 
YEAS—333 


Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 


Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 


Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 


Donnelly 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Downey 


Aspin 
Atkinson 
Aucoin 
Badham 


Duncan, Oreg. 

Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, Okla. 


Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 


Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach, Iowa 


Bafalis 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard, R.I. 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brewn, Calif. 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burlison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carr 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 


English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Florio 


Foley 
Ford, Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 


Luken 
Luneren 
McClory 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
McKinney 
Marks 
Marienee 
Marriott 
Mathis 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 


Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 


Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane, Daniel 
D'Amours 
Dante', Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
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Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakiey 
Moliohén 
Montgomery 


Calif. 
Moorhead, Pa. 


Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 


Oakar 
Oberstar 


Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Quayle 
Quilien 
Rallsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 


Bedell 
Bellenson 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Conyers 
Crockett 
Dellums 
Dicks 

Drinan 
Edgar 


Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 


Roe 


Rose 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stenholm 


NAYS—39 


Fenwick 
Gray 

Harkin 
Hawkins 
Holtzman 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kastenmeier 
Leland 
Lundine 
Markey 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell, Md. 
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Stewart 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winn 

Wirth 

wolf 

Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablockli 
Zeferettl 


Moffett 
Ottinger 
Paul 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Richmond 
Seiberling 
Scangeland 
Stokes 
Studds 
Vanik 
Weaver 
Weiss 


NOT VOTING—60 


Ambro 
Anderson, Ill. 
Ashley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Bevill 
Bolling 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Burgener 
Collins, Hl. 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 

Crane. Philip 
Dickinson 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Ala. 


Emery 

Ford, Tenn. 
Garcia 
Ginn 

Hall, Ohio 
Horton 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


McCioskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Martin 
Murphy, IN. 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Noan 
O'Brien 
Pursell 
Shannon 
Spelman 
Stark 
Stockman 
Taylor 
Thompson 
Uliman 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, C. H. 
Young, Alaska 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Thompson with Mr. Emery. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Pursell. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Brown 


of Ohio. 


. Ginn with Mr. Philip M. Crane. 
. Breaux with Mr. Madigan. 

. McCormack with Mr. Kemp. 

. Levitas with Mr. McDade. 

. Jenrette with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
. Shannon with Mr. Cochran. 

. Murtha with Mr. Burgener. 

. Ullman with Mr. Dickinson. 

. Stark with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

. Nolan with Mr. Stockman. 

. Barnard with Mr. Horton. 

. Baldus with Mr. Wampler. 

. Ashley with Mr. McCloskey. 


Mr. Ambro with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Garcia with Mr. Whitehurst. 

Mr. Ford of Tennessee with Mr. Maguire. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Hall of Ohio. 

Mr. Early with Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina. 

O 1120 

Mr. CAVANAUGH and Mr. YATES 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Michigan and Mr. 
YATES changed their votes from “nay” 
to ‘‘yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the Senate bill (S. 3074) to author- 
ize appropriations for the Department of 
Energy for national defense programs for 
fiscal year 1981, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3074 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of 
Energy National Defense Programs Author- 
ization Act of 1981". 

TITLE I—NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for operating ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out national de- 
fense programs as follows: 

(1) For inertial confinement fusion, $159,- 
500,000. 

(2) For naval reactors development, $250,- 
350,000. 

(3) For weapons activities, $1,816,692,000. 

(4) For verification and control technol- 
ogy, $40,591,000. 

(5) For materials production, $481,935,000. 

(6) For defense nuclear waste manage- 
ment, $265,655,000. 

(7) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards development, $47,004,000. 

PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition, and modification of facil- 
ities; land acquisition related thereto; and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national defense programs, as follows: 

(1) For inertial confinement fusion: 

Project 81-D-101, particle beam fusion 
accelerator-II, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico, $36,750,000. 

Project 80-AE-11, target fabrication fa- 
cility, Los Alamos Nationa! Scientific Labo- 
ratory, New Mexico, $14,300,000. 

Project 80-AE-12, target fabrication fa- 
cility, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, California, $6.600.000. 

Project 75-3-b, high energy laser facility, 
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Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, an additional sum of $8,000,000 
for a total project authorization of $62,- 
500,000. 

(2) For naval reactors development: 

Project 81-T-111, general plant projects, 
$3,300,000. 

Project 81-T-—112, modifications and addi- 
tions to prototype facilities, various loca- 
tions, $103,000,000. 

Project 81-T-113, fuel materials examina- 
tion area upgrading, Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Mifflin, Pennsylvania, 
$2,700,000. 

(3) For weapons activities: 

Project 81-D-102, general plant projects, 
$28,900,000. 

Project 81-D-103, plant engineering and 
design, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-D-104, havy duty drill repair 
facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,700,000. 

Project 81-D-105, engineering office bulld- 
ing, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,800,000. 

Project 81—-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California. $6,600,000. 

Project 81-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, 
Phase I, RDTE complex, various locations, 
$31,000,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facility, 
Sandia National Laboratory, New Mexico, 
$9,000,000, 

Project 81-D-110, upgrade industrial 
liquid waste treatment plants, Los Alamos 
National Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, 
$8,000,000. 

Project, 81-D-111, water system upgrade, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-112, tritium handling fa- 
cility, Los Alamos National Scientific Labo- 
ratory. New Mexico, $4,100,000. 

Project 81-D-114, exhaust plenum modi- 
fications, Rocky Flats Plant, Golden, Colo- 
rado, $10,500,000. 

Project 81-D-115, M—X warhead production 
facilities, various locations, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, production complex, various locations, 
$115,000,000. 

Project 81-D-119, reclamation facility im- 
provements, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $1,200,000. 

Project 81-D-120, control of effluents and 
pollutants, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, $6,400,000. 

Project 81-D-121, upgrade weapons stag- 
ing area roads, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, 
$1,600,000. 

Project 80-AE-5, ground launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations. an additional sum of 
$3,000,000, for a total project authorization 
of $7,000,000. 

Project 79-7-e, production and assembly 
facilities, Pantex Plant. Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $13.000.000 for a total 
project authorization of $23.000,000. 

Project 79-7-p, facilities for new modern 
strategic bomb. various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $7,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $35,000,000. 

(4) For materials production: 

Project 81-D-123, general plant projects, 
$14.600,000. 

Project 81-D-124, plant engineering and 
design. $4,200.000. 

Project 81-D-125, N-reactor safety and 
environmental improvements, Richland, 
Washington. 85.100.000. 

Project 81-D—126. pollution abatement fa- 
cilities, Richland. Washington, $1.000.000. 

Project 81-D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, $68,400,- 
900. 
Project 81-D-131, remote analytical fa- 
cility upgrade and expansion. Idaho Fuels 
Processing Facility, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, Idaho, $28,500,000. 
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Project 81-D-141, hangars for N-reactor 
irradiated fuel storage, Richland, Washing- 
ton, $5,000,000. 

Project 81-D-142, steam transfer header, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $7,000,000. 

Project 81-D—143, L-reactor upgrade, Sa- 
vannah River, South Carolina, $18.000,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fluorinel dissolution proc- 
ess and fuel receiving improvements, Idaho 
Chemical Processing Plant, Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, an additional 
sum of $34,000,000 for a total project author- 
ization of $149,400,000. 

(5) For defense nuclear waste manage- 
ment: 

Project 81-T-101, general plant projects, 
89,140,000. 

Project 81-T-102, plant engineering and 
design, $9,865,000. 

Project 81-T-103, sixth set of calcined 
solids storage bins. Idaho Chemical Process- 
ing Plant, Idaho National Engineering Labo- 
ratory, Idaho. $15,000,000. 

Project 81—-T-104. radioactive waste facili- 
ties improvements, Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory. Tennessee. $20,000,000. 

Project 81-T-106, transuranic waste treat- 
ment facility. Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory Idaho, $10,009,000 (AF ont). 

Project 77-13-f, waste isolation pilot plant, 
Deleware Basin, southenst New Mexico, an 
additional sum of $29.000.000. for a total 
protect, authorization of $119.000.900. 

(6) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

‘A) for inertial 
$117.000.000; 

(B) for naval reactors development, $39,- 
00.000: 

(C) for weapons activities, $113.700.000; 

(D) for verification and control technology, 
8300.000; 

(¥®) for materials production, $38.700.000; 

‘P) for defense nuclear waste management, 
825.900.0090: and 

‘G) for numea materiais security and 
safeguards development, $3.400,000. 

TITLE II —GENFRAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMING 

Src. 201. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act— 

(1) no amount appronriated pursuant to 
this Act mav be used for any program in 
excess of 105 percent of the amownt anthor- 
ized for that nrceram by this Act or 810.000.- 
990 more than the amount avthorized for 
that nrogram by this Act, whichever is the 
lesser, and 

(2) no amount anpropriated pnrsnant to 

this Art may be used for any nrogram which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 
Wntess a period of thirty calendar davs (not 
Including any day in which either Honse of 
Coneress is not In sescion berause of adiourn- 
ment of more than three eviendar dars to a 
dav certain) has passed after receint by the 
annronriate committees of Coneress of notice 
from the Secretary of Eneroy (heroinafter In 
this title referred to as the “Secretary") con- 
taining a full and complete statement of the 
action pronosed +n he taken and the facts and 
elrenmstences relied vnon In snort of such 
pronosed action. or unless each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of snch period 
has transmitted to the Secretary written 
notice to the effet that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

fh) In no event may the totel amount of 
funds oblicated pursuant to this Act ex- 
ceed the total amonnt authorized to be ap- 
pronriated by this Act. 

IIMITS ON CENFERAT 


confinement fusion, 


PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec, 299. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to carry ont env con-trnction Drofect wnder 
the ~eneral plant mrotects provisions author- 
ized by this Act if the total estimated cost 
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of such construction project does not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construc- 
tion of any general plant project authorized 
by this Act, the estimated cost of such proj- 
ect is revised due to unforeseen cost varia- 
tions and the revised cost of such project 
exceeds $1,000,000 the Secretary shall imme- 
diately furnish a complete report to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress explaining 
the reasons for the cost variation. 

(c) In no event may the total amount of 
funds obligated to carry out all general 
plant projects authorized by this Act exceed 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for such projects by this Act. 


LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec, 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of any construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of the national security 
programs of the Department of Energy and 
was authorized by any previous Act, exceeds 
by more than 25 percent (1) the amount 
authorized for such project, or (2) the 
amount of the total estimated cost for such 
project as shown in the most recent budget 
justification data submitted to Congress, 
such project may not be started or additional 
obligations incurred in connection with such 
project, as the case may be, unless a period 
of 30 days (not including any day in which 
either House’ of Congress is not in session 
because of adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress of written notice from the Secretary 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the tacts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such action, or unless each such committee 
before the expiration of such period has 
notified the Secretary that such committee 
has no objection to the proposed action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 
estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 


FUND TRANSFER AUIHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in appro- 
priation Acts, funds appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be transferred to other agencies 
of the Government for the performance of 
the work for which the funds were appro- 
priated, and such funds so transferred miy 
be merged with the appropriations of the 
agency to which such funds are transferred. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a) (1) Within the amounts au- 
thorized by this Act for plant engineering and 
design, the Secretary may carry out advan.e 
planning and construction desicns (includ- 
ing architectural and engineering services) 
in connection with any proposed construc- 
tion project if the total estimate: cost for 
such planning and design does not exceed 
$2,000,000. 

(2) In anv case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for such planning and design 
exceeds $300,000, the Secretary shall notify 
the appropriate committees of Congress in 
writing of the details of such protect, at least 
30 days before any funds nre obligated for 
design services for such protect. 

(b) In any case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for advance planning and con- 
struction design in connection with any con- 
struction project exceeds $2.990.000. funds 
for such design must be specifically author- 
ized by law. 


AUTHORITY FOR EMFRGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Src. 296. In addition to the advance nlan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102. the Secret*ry may perform such 
plannine and desien nt!lizine avaliable funds 
for any Department of Ene~oy defence activ- 
ity construction project whenever the Secre- 
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tary determines that such design must pro- 

ceed expeditiously in order to meet the needs 

of national defense or to protect property or 
human life. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
Sec. 207. Subject to the provisions of ap- 

propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 

suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in con- 
nection with all national security programs 
of the Department of Energy. 

ADJUSTMENT FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by this 
Act for salary, pay, retirement, or other ben- 
efits for Federal employees may be increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary for 
increases in such benefits authorized by law. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, amounts appropriated for “Op- 
erating Expenses” or for “Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until 
expended. 


ENHANCED RADIATION WARHEADS 


Sec. 210. The Secretary of Energy shall 
produce and stocknile the nuclear materials 
and the warhead components necessary to 
enable the rapid conversion of the W70-3 
and the W79-1 warheads to an enhanced 
radiation capability. 


URANIUM MILL TAILINGS PLAN 


Sec. 211. The Secretary of Energy shall de- 
velop a plan for a cooperative program to 
provide assistance in the stabilization and 
management of vranium mill tailings which 
have resulted from ore processing to extract 
uranium under contract with the United 
States for use primarily in defense programs 
and which are now commincled with other 
tailings. In developing the plan, the Secre- 
tary shall establish the amount and condi- 
tion of the tailings resulting from such Fed- 
eral contracts at each currently operating or 
currently licensed extraction site in order 
to permit calculation of the federally con- 
tracted share of the total tallings which 
must be stabilized and managed over time. 
The pian shall include a methodology for es- 
tablishing the extent of Federal assistance 
appropriate to meet the costs for stabilizing 
and managing such tailings at each such 
site in order to comnlv with a requirement 
of Federal law or regulation imposed after 
termination of such Federal contracts. The 
Secretary shall consult with the owners and 
operators of each such site and shall submit 
the nian and his recommendations to the 
Congress not later than October 1, 1981. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PRICE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pricr moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill. S. 3074, 
and to Insert in Neu thereof the provisions 
of H.R. 7625, as passed. as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Denart- 
ment of Enerey National Security and Mili- 
tary Applications of Nuclear Energy Author- 
ization Act of 1981”. 
TITLE I—NAT’TONAT, SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be apnronriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1981 for operating expenses 
incurred in carrving out national security 
prozrems (includine scientific research and 
develonment in sunport of the armed sery- 
ices, stratecic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense, and military 
applications of nuclear energy and related 
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management and support activities) as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $137,000,000, to be allocated 
as follows: 

(A) For glass laser experiments, $69,800,- 
000. 

(B) For gas laser experiments, $38,000,000. 

(C) For particle beam experiments, $15,- 
400,000, 

(D) For supporting research and experi- 
ments, $12,525,000, none of which may be 
used for the research, development, or dem- 
onstration of the use of heavy ion devices 
as drivers for inertial confinement fusion 
experiments and inertial confinement fusion 
systems. 

(E) For program direction, $1,275,000. 

(2) For the naval reactors development 
program, $250,350,000, including $10,350,000 
for program direction, 

(3) For weapons activities, $1,804,823,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, 


$501,064,000. 
(B) For weapons testing $286,000,000. 
production and surveillance, 


(C) For 
$980,100,000. 
(D) For program direction, $37,659,000. 

(4) For verification and control technol- 
ogy, $38,591,000, Including $1,765,000 for pro- 
gram direction. 

(5) For the defense nuclear materials pro- 
duction and byproducts management pro- 
gram, to be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Defense Programs, $640,055,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For production 
$200,907,000. 

(B) For the processing of defense nuclear 
materials, $92,019,000. 

(C) For supporting services, $80,939,000, 
of which $15,000,000 shall be used for the 
fiscal year 1981 increment of startup costs for 
the Purex chemical processing plant and 
N-reactor mode conversion at Richland, 
Washington. 

(D) For fluorinel processing of nonproduc- 
tion fuels and related activities, $26,890,000. 

(E) For special isotope separations re- 
search, $14,815,000. 

(F) For decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, $4,000,000. 

(G) For interim 
$149,940,000. 

(H) For long term waste management 
technology, $62,500,000, of which $5,000,000 
shall be used only for the waste isolation 
pilot plant as authorized by section 213 of 
Public Law 96-164. 

(I) For transportation research and de- 
velopment, $5,000,000. 

(J) For program direction $3,045,000, of 
which $1,330,000 shall be used for materials 
production and $1,715,000 shall be used for 
byproducts management. 


(6) For nuclear materials security and safe- 
guards technology development program 
(defense program), $43,304,000, including 
$3,795,000 for program direction. 

PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition and modification of facil- 
ities, land acquisition related thereto, and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national security programs, as follows: 

(1) For defense inertial confinement fu- 
sion: 

Project 81-D-101, particle beam fusion ac- 
celerator-II, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico, $36,750,000. 

Project 80-AE-11, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Los Alamos National Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $14,300,000, for a total 
project authorization of $15,300,000. 


reactor expenses, 


waste operations, 
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Project 80-AE-12, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory, California, $6,600,000 for a 
total project authorization of $7,600,000. 

Project 75-3-b, high energy laser facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, an additional sum of $8,000,000, 
for a total project authorization of $62,500,- 
000. 

(2) For naval reactors development: 

Project 81-T-111, general plant projects, 
various locations, $3,300,000. 

Project 81-T-112, modifications and addi- 
tions to prototype facilities, various locations, 
$13,000,000. 

Project 81-T-113, fuel materials examina- 
tion area upgrading, Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Mifflin, Pennsylvania, $2,- 
700,000. 

(3) For weapons activities: 

Project 81-D-102, genera] plant projects, 
various locations, $28,900,000. 

Project 81—-D-103, plant. engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,600,000. 

Project 81-D-104, heavy duty drill repair 
facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,700,000. 

Project 81-D-105, engineering office build- 
ing, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,800,000. 

Project 81-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California, $6,600,000. 

Project 81-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, vari- 
ous locations, $31,000,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facili- 
ties, Sandia National Laboratories, New Mex- 
ico, $2,000,000. 

Project 81-D-110, upgrade industrial 
liquid waste treatment plants, Los Alamos 
National Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, 
$8,000,000. 

Project 81-D-111, water system upgrade, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-115, MX warhead production 
facilities, various locations, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and eauipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, various locations, $75,000,000. 

Project 81-D-119, reclamation facility im- 
provements, Savannah River Plant, Alken, 
South Carolina, $1,200,000. 

# Project 81-D-121, upgrade weapons staging 
area roads, Pantex Plant, Texas, $1,600,000. 

Project 81-D-133, Earthquake damage res- 
toration, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, $3,000,000. 

Project 81-D-134, Earthquake damage res- 
toration, Sandia National Laboratory at Liv- 
ermore, California, $2,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-5, ground launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations, an additional sum of 
$3,000,000, for a total project authorization 
of $7,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-6, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, var- 
ious locations, an additional sum of $29,- 
900,000 for a total project authorization of 
$69,300,000. 

Project 79-7-p, facilities for new modern 
strategic bomb, various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $7,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $35,000,000. 

Project 79-7-e production and assembly 
facilities, Pantex plant, Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $13,000,000, for a total 
project authorization of $23,000,000. 

(4) For materials production and byprod- 
ucts Management: 

Project 81-D-123, general plant projects, 
various locations, $15,600,000. 

Project 81-D-124, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,200,000. 

Project 81-D-125, N-reactor safety and en- 
vironmental improvements, security and 
surveillance, Richland, Washington, $5,- 
100,000. 

Project 81—D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, $34,100,- 
000. 
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Project 81-D-131, remote analytical facili- 
ty upgrade and expansion, Idaho Fuels 
Processing Facility, Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, Idaho, $28,500,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fiuorinel dissolution 
process and fuel receiving improvements, 
Idaho Chemical Processing Plant, Idaho Na- 
tional Enigneering Laboratory, Idaho, an 
additional sum of $34,000,000, for a total 
project authorization of $149,400,000. 

Project 81-T-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $9,140,000. 

Project 81-T-102, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $5,130,000. 

Project 81-T~103, sixth set of calcined 
solids storage bins, Idaho Chemical Process- 
ing Plant, Idaho National Enginering Labor- 
atory, Idaho, $15,000,000. 

Project 81-T-104, radioactive waste facili- 
ties improvements, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, $5,000,000. 

Project 81-D-135, Defense waste processing 
facility, stage I; Savannah River Plant, South 
Carolina (design, engineering, and site ex- 
ploration only), $10,000,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

(A) for defense 
fusion, $11,000,000; 

(B) for naval 
$39,000,000; 

(C) for weapons activities, $113,700,000; 

(D) for verification and control technolo- 
gy, $800,000; 

(E) for materials production and byprod- 
ucts management, $57,907,000 of which 
$35,400,000 shall be used for materials pro- 
duction and $22,507,000 shall be used for 
byproducts managemnt; and 

(F) for nuclear materials security and 
byproducts management; and 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMING 


Sec. 201, Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of 105 percent of the amount au- 
thorized for that program by this Act or 
$10,009,000 more than the amount authorized 
for that program by this Act, whichever is 
the lesser, and 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 


unless a period of thirty calendar days 
(not including any day in which either 
House of Congress is not in session be- 
cause of adjournment of more than three 
calendar days to a day certain) has passed 
after receipt by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress of notice from the Sec- 
retary of Energy (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the “Secretary”) contain- 
ing a full and complete statement of the ac- 
tion proposed to be taken and the facts and 
circumstances relied upon in support of the 
proposed action, or unless each committee 
before the expiration of such period has 
transmitted to the Secretary written notice 
to the effect that it has no objection to the 
proposed action. 
LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction project under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project, the estimated 
cost of the project is revised due to unfore- 
seen cost variations and the revised cost cf 
the project exceeds $1,000,000, the Secretary 
shall immediately furnish a complete report 
to the appropriate committees of Congress 
explaining the reasons for the cost variation, 


(c) T no event may the total cost of all 
general plant projects carried out under this 


inertial confinement 


reactors development, 
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Act exceed by more than 10 percent the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated tor 
such projects under this Act. 

LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and was 
authorized by any previous Act, exceeds by 
more than 25 percent the higher of (1) the 
amount authorized for the project, or (2) the 
amount of the total estimated cost for the 
project as shown in the most recent budget 
justification data submitted to Congress, the 
project may not be started or additional obli- 
gations incurred in connection with the proj- 
ect above the total estimated cost, as the case 
may be, unless a period of thirty calendar 
days (not including any day in which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three days to 
a day certain) has passed after receipt by the 
appropriate committees of Congress of writ- 
ten notice from the Secretary containing 
a full and complete statement of the action 
proposed to be taken and the facts and cir- 
cumstances relied upon in support of the ac- 
tion, or unless each committee before the 
expiration of such period has notified the 
Secretary it has no objection to the proposed 
action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 
estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 

FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in appro- 
priation Acts, funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the perform- 
ance of the work for which the funds were 
appropriated, and funds so transferred may 
be merged with the appropriations of the 
agency to which the funds are transferred. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a) Within the amounts author- 
ized by this Act for plant engineering and 
design, the Secretary may carry out advance 
planning and construction designs and may 
obtain architectural and engineering services 
in connection with any proposed construc- 
tion projects. 

(b) In any case in which the estimated 
design cost for any construction project is in 
excess of $400,000, the Secretary shall notify 
the appropriate committees of Congress in 
writing of the details of the project at least 
thirty days before any funds are obligated 
for design services for the project. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 

PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 206. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in con- 
nection with all national security programs 
of the Department of Energy. 


AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Sec. 207. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform plan- 
ning and design utilizing available funds for 
any Department of Energy defense activity 
construction project whenever the Secretary 
determines that the design must proceed ex- 
peditiously in order to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense or to protect property or 
human life. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 

Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by this 
Act for salary, pay, retirement, or other 
benefits for Federal employees may be in- 
creased by such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for increases in such benefits authorized 
by law. 
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AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 
Sec. 209. When so specified in an appro- 
priation Act, amounts appropriated for 

“Operating Expenses” or for “Plant and 

Capital Equipment” may remain available 

until expended. 

RESTRICTION ON LICENSING REQUIREMENT FOR 
CERTAIN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND FACILITIES 
Sec. 210. None of the funds authorized to 

be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used for any purpose related to licensing 
of any defense activity or facility of the De- 
partment of Energy by the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. 

RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS TO PAY PEN- 

ALTIES UNDER CLEAN AIR ACT 
Sec. 211. None of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this or any other Act 
may be used to pay any penalty, fine, for- 
feiture, or settlement resulting from a fail- 

ure to comply with the Clean Air Act (42 

U.S.C. 7401 et seq.) with respect to any de- 

fense activity of the Department of Energy 

if (1) the Secretary finds that compliance 
is physically impossible within the time 
prescribed for compliance, or (2) the Presi- 
dent has specifically requested appropria- 
tions for compliance and the Congress has 
failed to appropriate funds for such purpose. 

Sec. 212. Before the expiration of the cur- 

rent contract between the Department of 
Energy and the Washington Public Power 
Supply System the Secretary of Energy shall 
negotiate price in a new contract for the de- 
livery of byproduct steam from the N-reac- 
tor based on the fair market replacement 
value of the steam rather than cost of pro- 
duction of the steam. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7265) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN ENGROSSMENT 
OF H.R. 7265, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF 
NUCLEAR ENERGY AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1981 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 7265) to authorize 
appropriations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for fiscal year 1981, and for other pur- 
poses, the Clerk be authorized to make 
necessary technical corrections, includ- 
ing section numbers, punctuation and 
cross references, as may be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter, on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 


There was no objection. 
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WHY AUTO COMPANIES ARE 
TOO BIG 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
have been shocked that some of our 
greatest companies which we thought 
were the most powerful and progressive 
in the world lost their supremacy and a 
large part of their market to smaller 
and far less distinguished companies 
abroad. This patent decline in the giant 
American companies in automobiles, 
steel, tires, and consumer electronics, 
to name a few industries, was not only 
almost disastrous to the national econ- 
omy but painfully embarrassing to the 
Nation as well as to these defeated 
champions. There have been many rea- 
sons offered for the toppling of so many 
American economic giants. 

The usual reasons given are foreign 
competition by competitors who pay less 
wages and have more government help 
than their major companies get. There 
are those who assess the failure of our 
giant companies in the competitive mar- 
ket of our own country as well as in 
the world upon these companies them- 
selves—to the same disability which 
brought down the ancient dinosaur— 
bigness. They fell victims first, I imag- 
ine, to decline and then to extinction. 
They suffered from the disaster of per- 
sistent bigness. 


This is the thesis ably presented by 
a distinguished long-time friend of 
mine, a resident of Palm Beach, Fla., 
who has long and very successfully spe- 
cialized in advice and negotiations on 
corporate mergers and reorganizations, 
Mr. Arthur Burck. Mr. Burck presents 
his views under “Ideas and Trends” in 
Business Week of November 17, 1980, 
page 18, et seq. Mr. Burck ably points 
out how, for example, the big automo- 
bile companies refused to convert to 
small cars with a loss in plant equip- 
ment that would entail and continued 
to reap the big profits derived from the 
manufacture and sale of large cars. This 
attitude was due primarily to the in- 
ertia of the big companies in respect to 
change, the lack of incentive to decen- 
tralize—to break up into smaller units— 
because each’s competitive situation was 
satisfactory in America and they all 
failed to perceive the movement of the 
American consumer toward smaller cars. 


Mr. Burck, I believe, has given us all 
serious cause for concern about the top- 
heavy economic structure of the major 
enterprises of this country. At a time 
when we are talking about tax incentives 
to enable American business thoroughly 
to modernize, we might well consider, in 
the opinion of Mr. Burck, providing more 
incentive by breaking down the big 
giants into smaller and more competitive 
parts. 

Mr. Burck is speaking the language 
which was heard in the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt and in later days when Stand- 
ard Oil and some of the big utilities were 
broken up. Mr. Burck may be a prophet. 
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At least his thoughtful article is worthy 
of not only reading but of most earnest 
consideration by those who want to see 
America not only in military might but 
industrial leadership as well soar again 


into world supremacy. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
able comments of Mr. Burck to be in- 
corporated at this point in the body of 
the RECORD: 

WHY AUTO COMPANIES ARE Too Bic 
(By Arthur Burck) 

With hundreds of communities already 
blighted by the widening unemployment 
among the auto companies and their help- 
less suppliers, it is vital that we rebuild a 
sound industry. To do so, we must know why 
the industry failed to make a timely response 
to the inevitability of small cars. 

The small-car market was nothing that 
came on suddenly. Indeed, about 20 years 
ago, many leaders in the world auto industry 
were already convinced that American con- 
sumers were ready. Most European leaders 
agreed. 

If so many automotive people could see the 
inevitability. of the small car, why not the 
managers in Detroit? Were they afflicted with 
myopia, stupidity, ostrich-like tendencies, or 
plain greed in not wanting to lose the huge 
profits engendered by big cars? Perhaps some 
of these factors entered into the equation, 
but it is unthinkable that an entire industry 
could be ill-managed for so long. 

The simple reality is that the Detroit man- 
agers had no choice. They were locked into 
a situation that resulted from the concen- 
trated structure of the industry: one be- 
hemoth and two giants. With countless bil- 
lions tied up in plants, tools, dies, and prod- 
ucts that would become obsolete with a dras- 
tic size change, managers naturally resisted 
steps that would jeopardize the huge invest- 
ment, especially since large cars were so 
profitable and there was no real threat (so 
they thought) from domestic or foreign 
competitors. 

The inertia into which auto managers so 
naturally slipped was recently noted by a 
former top General Motors Corp. official, 
John DeLorean: “Like any established in- 
dustry, it's easier to keep doing what you are 
doing than to stand back and ask what the 
public really wants. Now they've been drag- 
ged kicking and screaming into the small 
car era, more by the government's fuel econ- 
omy standards than by anything else, and 
thank God for that. Or they’d be doing half 
the business they're doing now.” 


The failure of huge companies to react to 
changing conditions is by no means unusual; 
major developments rarely emerge from the 
giants of industry. Just as Eastman Kodak 
Co. failed to pioneer the instant camera and 
most major innovations came from small 
companies, the Big Three could not be ex- 
pected to endanger their established posi- 
tions by radical changes until foreign com- 
panies had taken the lead. 

NO COINCIDENCE 


In sum, there is no doubt that long ago we 
would have had a thriving small car industry 
if the industry had been comprised of 6 to 10 
vigorous competitors instead of the three 
giants. 

In recent years many other American in- 
dustries have also been relegated to second- 
rate status by foreign competitors—steel, 
tires, and consumer electronics are a few 
examples. It is noteworthy that the victims 
usually are industries that are concentrated 
and dominated by huge companies. For ex- 
ample, the fact that U.S. Steel Corp. had $11 
billion in assets and Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
$5 billion didn’t prevent nimble foreigners 
from obsoleting their technology and 
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plants—indeed, it was their very size in & 
concentrated industry that made them 
vulnerable. 

LESSONS AND QUESTIONS 


There is one overriding lesson to be 
learned from the experience of these declin- 
ing industries. It is that when we permit 
any industry to become too concentrated— 
especially when we permit any one company 
to reach the size of General Motors—we im- 
peril not only the nation itself but also the 
huge companies that are rendered immobile 
to change by reason of their giant size. 

In the meantime, takeovers of huge com- 
panies have become a way of life in indus- 
trial America. Aren’t these huge amalgama- 
tions planting the seeds for further erosion 
of the nation's industrial position? It should 
not be forgotten that the concentration of 
the auto industry resulted from the merger 
wave that inundated that industry in the 
'20s, Just as the giants in steel emerged from 
the nation’s first merger binge late in the 
last century. 

Isn't it time that our national policy 
should be changed so as to encourage the 
largest number of viable competitors by (1) 
discouraging mergers between huge com- 
panies, and (2) deconcentrating industries 
where there are too few competitors? 

One deeply imbedded instinct we share 
with the Russians is that big is good, and so 
it is not surprising that there has been cur- 
rency for the notion that “what is good for 
General Motors is good for the nation.” No 
wonder it seems almost heretical to propose 
deconcentration—indeed, I myself opposed 
breaking up the huge companies some years 
ago in testimony before three congressional 
committees. 

Yet in view of the wreckage we now see 
everywhere on our industrial scene, isn't it 
imperative that we seek new solutions for 
restoration of our industrial creativity and 
innovation? We now have ample proof that, 
like the dinosaurs, the huge industrial bu- 
reaucracies have outgrown their day of use- 
fulness in a hotly competitive world where 
innovation is the name of the game. 

Breaking up companies is not as harsh a 
remedy as everyone thinks—indeed, stock- 
holders will invariably benefit. Why? Today's 
economic reality is that the parts of most 
huge underperforming companies are worth 
much more than the whole; t.e., their stock 
is selling at less than the proceeds realizable 
from selling off piecemeal the underlying 
assets. Most big companies have squirreled 
away an unbelievable array of infertile assets 
or peripheral businesses not germane to the 
main corporate thrusts. That process has 
been nurtured by the high tax rates that 
since the "40s have warped the conduct of 
corporate managers in retaining unneeded 
earnings that often are then spent on ques- 
tionable investments and uses, spurred by a 
corporate spending philosophy that expects 
Unc'e Sam to pay about half the cost. 

What oil is to the Arabs, capital is to 
America—our most valuable economic asset, 
which should be husbanded and fully 
utilized. 

Moreover, the capital that can be thus 
freed up could finance the smaller spin-off 
companies that emerge from the breakup, 
even in industries that now cannot attract 
capital because of depressed earnings. For 
example, General Motors, for its cash bequest 
to its offspring, could free up countless bil- 
lions through sale of its locomotive and 
bus businesses—operations that many deem 
are in social conflict with its basic auto 
business—as well as other nonautomotive 
assets such as its finance and insurance sub- 
sidiaries. Similarly, most candidates for 
breakup have huge assets having no relation 
to their basic businesses. 

Incidentally, the profit potentials that lurk 
in voluntary breakups already underlie the 
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strategies of the leading takeover artists, 
the entrepreneurs engaged in leveraged buy- 
outs, and astute and creative managers. For 
example, just note the many recent head- 
lines about the voluntary pruning programs 
or proposed split-ups of major companies, 
such as Borden, Esmark, Ashland Oil, IU 
International, W. R. Grace, and UV Indus- 
tries. in other words, we are already in a 
period where breakups are in fashion among 
perceptive managers who are interested pri- 
marily in improved values for stockholders. 


THE FIGHT TO OBFUSCATE 


To be sure, dilution of power will hold 
little appeal for managements interested pri- 
marily in preserving the status quo, and 
most Managements of companies in concen- 
trated industries have minuscule stockhold- 
ings It can therefore be expected that the 
industries that have fared worst for stock- 
holders and workers will be the battle- 
grounds of the coming struggle to obfuscate 
the need for deconcentration. 

Once before, on a much smaller scale, the 
nation faced the need to break up an entire 
industry, the huge public utility empires 
that were created through the helter-skelter 
mergers of the "20s. The dismantling of the 
holding companies by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission left a much healthier 
utilities industry, bencfiting consumers, 
stockholders, and workers. I speak with some 
knowledge because as a young SEC lawyer I 
was involved in the breakup of giant utility 
holding companies such as Associated Gas & 
Electric. 


The voices that now oppose the remedy 
raise most of the same arguments that were 
rejected by Congress when it enacted the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
For example, now as then, a major outcry 
is about the imagined problems that the 
split-up companies could face in obtaining 
needed gapital, especially since many break- 
up candidates are already walifiowers in the 
capital markets. That was the position of the 
entire utility holding company industry in 
the ‘30s. Indeed, the two largest empires 
ended up in bankruptcy reorganization, but 
despite the predictions of doom by those who 
fought the break-up legislation, no sound 
utility ever foundered, even where there were 
the dual hurdles of deconcentration and 
reorganization. 

Moreover, as previously noted, the proceeds 
from selling assets should provide enough 
capital for most, if not all, of the split-up 
companies. Be that as it may, the time has 
come when the nation needs some sort of 
“disaster insurance” program to finance fail- 
ing corporations as an alternative to 
Chrysler-style taxpayer bailouts. Legislation 
is needed for creation of a huge capital pool, 
to be managed by private enterprise. for 
major investments in troubled situations 
where orthodox financing is unavailable. 


DECONCENTRATION 


With respect to the auto industry, a new 
question is emerging. The world industry 
is now in a state of flux as foreign car 
companies begin to consolidate and concen- 
trate in a natural counteraction to the size 
of our companies. Some experts therefore 
predict the time will come when the entire 
world auto industry becomes concentrated, 
with only a couple of gargantuan companies 
in each of the main continents. If this might 
happen, they ask, can we afford to decon- 
centrate in spite of the risk of injury to our 
industry? 

Proponents of deconcentration answer 
that: (1) the motive for foreign concentra- 
tion stems from the desire to cope with the 
inordinate size of U.S. giants; If we fraction- 
alize, the impetus of foreigners will abate; 
(2) just as small and nimble foreign com- 
panies have routed our giants, so we will be 
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able to move advantageously against them 
if they augment their size and thereby 
develop the immobility that has afflicted 
our industry; and (3) the coming decade 
undoubtedly will see the proliferation of al- 
ternate power sources for vehicles that could 
completely change the character of the in- 
dustry. Should we stifie such innovation 
and allow the industry to immobilize Itself 
with the new generation of small cars pow- 
ered by internal combustion engines that 
have undergone little basic change in 50 
years? 

Unquestionably, the time has come when 
we must take a hard look at deconcentra- 
tion. Perhaps, instead of resorting to legis- 
lative fiat, we should undertake to get as 
much of the job done as possible by creat- 
ing tax imcentives—or disincentives based 
on graduated income taxes based on size— 
that motivate managements to effect size 
reductions through spinoffs, divestitures, or 
other voluntary breakups. If there is irony 
that one who has spent most of a lifetime 
in merging activities now proposes de-merg- 
ing as the salvation of the free enterprise 
system, so be it. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ACT AND APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT AUTHORIZATIONS EX- 
TENSION 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the Senate bill (S. 3152) to 
amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorization for 
such acts for 2 additional years and ask 
for its immediate consideration in the 
House. 
mB Sag Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, and I 
do not plan to object, but I would take 
this time to yield to my distinguished 
and able subcommittee chairman to ex- 
plain to us his request. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is the intent 
of the chairman of the committee to in- 
troduce an amendment that will extend 
this legislation for the following reasons, 
that we have been in conference with 
the Senate, as the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas knows, for the last 6 or 7 months 
and we have not been successful in ad- 
justing and adjudicating our differences 
of opinion between the Senate version 
and House version of this legislation and 
we think it is in the interests of the pro- 
grams to keep them moving and provide 
the funding that is necessary to extend 
them for a 3-year period, in which case 
the gentleman from New Jersey will be 
offering an amendment to extend these 
programs for a 3-year period. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, a bill to extend through fiscal year 
1982 the programs under the Economic 
Development Administration, the title V 
regional commissions, and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission. This bill 
passed the other body on September 26. 
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It is a result of the breakdown in delib- 
erations between the House and Senate 
conferees on S. 914. The conference 
could not agree to terms of amendments 
to these programs so we have decided to 
extend the current law through fiscal 
year 1982, and try again to produce 
amendments to these acts agreeable to 
both bodies. 

Since its enactment in 1965, the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
has been broadened by a succession of 
amendments that, among other things, 
added programs directed to economic 
recovery for disaster areas (title VIII) ; 
special economic adjustment assistance 
for areas experiencing, or anticipating, 
significant structural economic disloca- 
tions, especially those resulting from 
Federal activities (title IX); and job op- 
portunities emergency assistance to 
areas suffering from unusually high 
levels of unemployment (title X). Al- 
though titles VIII and X are dormant, 
they did serve a purpose and addressed 
immediate needs. 

In addition, other legislation gave 
EDA administrative responsibilities over 
related programs: The Trade Act of 1974 
authorized programs to aid communities 
and firms impacted by foreign imports 
and the Public Works Employment Act 
of 1976 and 1977, authorized 100-percent 
grants for the local public works pro- 
gram. This act was a major piece of anti- 
recession legislation to help State and 
local governments accelerate economic 
recovery by targeting local public works 
construction programs in areas of high 
unemployment. 

The EDA statement of purpose has 
been broadened over the years, from 
ARA’s original mission which in turn 
had evolved from a proposal in 1955 by 
the late Senator Paul Douglas. Senator 
Douglas concluded that the rapid ex- 
pansion of postwar technology was re- 
sulting in structural as opposed to cycli- 
cal dislocations that created areas of 
high unemployment, low per capita in- 
come, outmigration, and declines in 
business activity, and social capital in- 
vestment. The original intent was to aid 
chronically depressed industrial areas 
with an emphasis on business loans to 
assist firms located in such areas. 

Early in 1965, the comprehensive Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act 
was passed to help reverse the long- 
standing economic deterioration of this 
region of our country. Recognizing that 
problems of economic development of- 
ten transcend State lines, Congress em- 
barked upon a concept of regional eco- 
nomic development. This legislation 
created a Federal-State partnership to 
deal with, and find remedies to, eco- 
nomic development problems that ex- 
tended beyond State boundaries, such as 
the construction of a developmental 
highway system to provide access to iso- 
lated sections of the region and to make 
possible a flow of industry and tourism 
within the region. 

During consideration of this legisla- 
tive initiative, it was decided that the 
progress of the entire Nation depended 
greatly on the improvement of those 
areas which were distressed or underde- 
veloped. In order to alleviate the distress 
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or “depressed” areas in America, the 
economic development legislation was 
designed to authorize grants and loans 
for public works and development facili- 
ties, loans and loan guarantees for in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion, 
technical assistance research and in- 
formation, and financial aid to planning 
agencies at the multicounty district and 
regional levels. This proposal encouraged 
the local people to develop the necessary 
ingredients, through planning and the 
recognition of their needs for long-range 
economic growth. 

The Economic Development Act was 
based on the past experience and con- 
tained features of the accelerated pub- 
lic works program, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, and Appalachia 
Regional Development Commission. It 
was one of the major pieces of legisla- 
tion passed by the 89th Congress and it 
contained an authorization of funds— 
$760 million per year for 4 years. 

The need for broad political support 
led, however, to adding special provi- 
sions for loans to firms in low-income 
rural areas and to increased funding for 
public works. 

Amendments over the years have add- 
ed new eligibility criteria; notably the 
Farbstein amendment, which provided 
eligibility to pockets of distress in oth- 
erwise healthy areas. Such pockets could 
be as small as a city block. These impact 
areas did not need OEDP, but could 
rely on immediate construction projects 
to alleviate unemployment. 

Additionally, the public works impact 
program, added in 1971, authorized be- 
tween 15 and 35 percent of title I grants 
for construction projects to act as a per- 
manent countercyclical program for high 
unemployment areas. 

EDA did meet resistance in reauthori- 
zation efforts; in 1971 and 1973 the ad- 
ministration proposed to dismantle the 
agency and replace it with special rey- 
enue sharing (1971) and block grants 
to States (1973). Ultimately, in 1974 
Congress added a new title IX to address 
economic adjustment assistance. Plant 
closures in single industry towns, and 
military base closings were two types of 
action needing adjustment assistance 
for affected communities, 

In March 1979, the Subcommittee on 
Economic Development began hearings 
on H.R. 2063, the extension of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act. We first heard from two 
noted economists commenting on the 
role of Public Works construction in 
economic development. 

The subcommittee held 8 days of 
hearings, the last 2 days, April 24 and 
25, devoted to administration witnesses 
commenting on the National Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1979 (NPWEDA). The submission of 
this bill to Congress was late, giving the 
subcommittee very little time to review 
the bill. The membership ultimately 
thought so little of it, no one introduced 
the bill for referral to the committee. 

The subcommittee heard over 40 wit- 
nesses on the subjects and began delib- 
eration in May for a bill. H.R. 2063, re- 
ported May 11, contained amendments 
to the Public Works and Economic 
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ment Act, title V regional com- 
ae Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, and authorized a standby pro- 
gram for local public works. 

Amendments to EDA contained some 
of the administration’s draft bill; spe- 
cifically the committee included the new 
loan guarantee program for $1.8 billion 
in fiscal year 1980, and $2.5 billion for 
fiscal year 1981, It also contained new 
authority for 15-percent grants to busi- 
nesses, new criteria in addition to exist- 
ing criteria, and increased funding for 
all planning programs. Additionally, the 
committee took initiatives to include a 
gasohol program and defense related 
amendments for titles IV and IX, a re- 
volving grant program for cities and 
changes in administration of the pro- 
gram, The committee also amended the 
title V commission program to refiect 
the need for better fiscal management, 
to recognize new economic conditions 
under which commissions function and 
to create a planning relationship with 
State and local entities. 

The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion Authority was extended for 2 years, 
with the highway program extended for 
4 years. The Commission authority was 
changed to add enterprise development 
grants, housing aid, innovative project 
grants, and coal gasification plant 
assistance. 

Finally, title IV of H.R. 2063 amended 
the Local Public Works Capital Develop- 
ment and Investment Act of 1976, as 
amended, by authorizing $2 billion on a 
standby basis whenever the average na- 
tional unemployment rate exceeded 6.5 
percent for the most recent calendar 
quarter. This LPW program originally 
authorized, in 1976, $2 billion to combat 
high unemployment. It provided 100- 
percent grants to States and local gov- 
ernments to construct public facilities. 
In 1977, the act was amended to add an 
additional $4 billion for the same pur- 
pose. The committee chose to provide 
standby authority for this program. 

The work done by the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee came 
under challenge by the Banking Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization. This subcommittee re- 
viewed the administration's draft EDA 
bill, introduced it for consideration and 
began a markup of it. However, in the 
spirit of cooperation, the Banking Com- 
mittee chose not to confront the Public 
Works Committee over jurisdictional 
matters. 

In November 1979, the House, by a 
vote of 301 to 99, accepted H.R. 2063. On 
a vote of 148 to 250, it rejected efforts to 
delete the standby authority for local 
public works. The House position was 
clear; it wanted H.R. 2063 as reported 
by the committee, with the local public 
works standby authority. 

In December, conferees of both the 
House and Senate began deliberations to 
resolve differences in the two versions. 
The House version, a 2-year extension 
with LPW, authorized over $8.6 billion, 
plus $4.3 billion in loan guarantee au- 
thority. The Senate version contained 
an extension of 4 years for these pro- 
grams, except the loan program, which 
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now has the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs 
Committee. That committee decided on 
a 2-year extension for all loan programs 
except the interest subsidy program 
which was extended for only 1 year. 

The conference committee met four 
times in December, but could not agree 
on the major differences of the bills. The 
conference did not meet again until late 
July, and met again in September. Time 
ran out without an agreement. I reluct- 
antly proposed in the last conference 
meeting on September 18 to dissolve the 
conference and each committee pass an 
extension of the regular program under 
consideration through fiscal year 1981. 
This was to be a simple extension; no 
changes in law, no changes in the opera- 
tion of these programs, no changes in 
authorization. S. 3152, as amended, is in 
this spirit. 


I will urge prompt oversight hearings 
at the beginning of the 97th Congress on 
EDA. I have said before and I say today 
EDA has disregarded congressional man- 
dates on the operation of the program. 
I wish to know why EDA allocates funds 
to Federal regions before the beginning 
of each fiscal year. I wish to know why 
EDA established a development finance 
program, hired staff, opened new re- 
gional offices without the new finance 
authority. These questions and others 
deserve our attention. 

I urged a study commission to recom- 
mend changes in EDA eligibility criteria. 
The conference committee tentatively 
agreed to this concept. I still support this 
idea; in future deliberations this inde- 
pendent commission may be formed. I 
will urge its creation. 

Finally, I commend my colleagues, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, Bos Rokr, 
for his tireless efforts to produce a bill. 
A simple extension is not an insult to 
any member. We had honest differences 
on the direction of this program, and we 
will try again. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished ranking member of our full 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HARSHA). 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I reluc- 
tantly support passage of S. 3152, as 
amended. This bill extends through fiscal 
year 1982 the programs of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, 
title V regional commissions, and the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
I would prefer to extend these programs 
longer, and make changes in law, but 
that is not possible at this time. 

Since last December, a conference 
committee of 27 members of both bodies 
have attempted to reach an agreement 
on S. 914. That bill contained compre- 
hensive amendments to EDA, title V 
commissions, Appalachia, and the House 
version contained standby authority for 
the local public works program. In the 
ensuing months, the conference met over 
10 times to propose alternatives to the 
serious impasse over program changes 
for EDA and inclusion of the $2 billion 
LPW standby authority. 

In September, significant concessions 
were made by the House, but to no avail. 
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On September 18, the conference chose 
not to report a conference agreement. On 
September 26, the other body passed S. 
3152, extending through fiscal year 1981 
the basic programs contained in S. 914. 
The bill, now before the House, does in- 
crease slightly the administration ex- 
penses for ‘the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, and the authorization for 
the fiscal year 1981 Appalachian high- 
way program and adds additional sums 
for the fiscal year 1982 highway pro- 
gram. The other programs are author- 
ized at current levels. 

EDA, title V commissions and Appala- 
chia have operated without legislative 
authority since October 1, 1979. These 
programs have continued at basic levels 
through appropriation action, but EDA 
has operated at much lower funding 
levels than had been requested. Indeed, 
EDA was slated by the administration’s 
Original fiscal year 1981 request for $1.1 
billion. Since then, due to budget con- 
straints and the inability to agree on 
S. 914, the budget request has been 
passed over, and continuing resolution 
has appropriated funds at the fiscal year 
1979 level. 

I cosponsored H.R. 2063, the com- 
panion measure to S. 914. I offered an 
amendment to extend the Appalachian 
child development demonstration pro- 
gram for an additional 2 years, which 
was accepted. During consideration by 
the House on November 14, 1979, I of- 
fered an amendment to preserve EDA 
loan guarantee authority for two steel 
mill loans, pending with EDA but not 
approved. Loan. program changes con- 
tained in H.R. 2063 would have precluded 
EDA to complete the special loan guar- 
antee program, designed to revitalize ail- 
ing steel mills. 

One such pending loan is for McLouth 
steel mill of Detroit, Mich. This amend- 
ment was accepted. These provisions as 
well as many other changes in the law 
must be put over to a later date. The 
needs still exist, but Congress cannot 
agree on larger issues involving changes 
in the direction of the programs involved. 

I have always supported these pro- 
grams and will continue to do so. The 
district I represent is mostly within the 
Appalachian boundaries; I have seen the 
benefits of this program for the citizens 
of the Sixth District of Ohio, EDA is also 
active in my district. I am proud of the 
funding record by EDA of projects in 
my district. 

There was much at stake in this now 
defunct conference on S. 914. The new 
loan guarantee program under title I, 
the development finance program, would 
have, under the final conference proposal, 
authorized $900 million in loan guaran- 
tees. Business investment in central cit- 
ies would have been a boon to many areas 
of the country. New grant moneys would 
have also been increased. The confer- 
ence attracted pressure from many 
sources, notably the administration and 
White House. Negotiations took place to 
resuscitate the conference. The efforts 
collapsed. But had these amendments 
contained in S. 914 been truly an impor- 
tant part of economic revitalization, then 
honest and sincere efforts could have 
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been expended earlier. A quality product 
cannot be produced in such an 
atmosphere. 

S. 3152 will allow additional time to 
consider amendments to EDA, title V 
commissions and Appalachia. I urge the 
House to adopt S. 3152, as amended. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly support this bill to 
extend the economic and regional devel- 
opment programs authorized under the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, and the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, 
through fiscal year 1982. Over the last 
15 years these programs have assisted 
towns and cities throughout the Nation 
in adjusting to economic changes, build- 
ing needed public facilities and creating 
jobs. Swift passage of this legislation is 
needed so these worthwhile programs 
can continue. 

Last November, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voiced its overwhelming sup- 
port of these economic development ef- 
forts by passing a more comprehensive 
bill. The earlier passed bill would have 
nearly double the funds available to con- 
struct local public works facilities and 
assist with economic adjustment prob- 
lems. It would have provided greater as- 
sistance through loans and loan guaran- 
tees to encourage businesses to locate in 
depressed areas and to expand their 
business operations. 

In addition, that legislation would 
have established a standby local public 
works program which could be activated 
when national unemployment rises to or 
above 6.5 percent. I am convinced that if 
this bill had been enacted earlier this 
year—our national economic recovery 
would have been on its way, and thous- 
ands of workers presently without jobs 
would now be working. 

Unfortunately, a years’ efforts to work 
out differences in the House and Senate 
versions of this bill have not been fruit- 
ful. Despite the outstanding leadership 
of Bos Rog, as chairman of the con- 
ferees, the bipartisan support of JoHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT and BILL HARSHA, 
and the tireless effort and support of the 
House conferees, we were unable to 
reach agreement that would result in an 
improved and strengthened economic 
development program. 

While there were substantial differ- 
ences in the two bills, there is nearly 
unanimous agreement that the programs 
of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, and other regional commissions 
should be continued. They have proven 
to be an effective means of job creation 
as well as a valuable source of assistance 
for urban and rural communities alike. 

The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration has been limited to funding at 
1979 appropriation levels, awaiting final 
enactment of an authorization bill. Pas- 
sage of the bill before us today, will allow 
for the appropriation of funds for these 
economic development programs, and it 
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will record our endorsement of this pro- 
gram as a viable means of fostering 
economic recovery. 

I urge your support of this measure. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Roe)? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 

S. 3152 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 (42 U.S.C. 3121 et seq.) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) The first sentence of section 102 is 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979," and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1981,”. 

(2) Section 105 ls amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979." at the end of the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
and September 30, 1981... Section 105 is 
further amended by striking out “and Sep- 
tember 30, 1979," in the third sentence there- 
of and inserting in lieu thereof “September 
30, 1979, September 30, 1980, and September 
30, 1981,” 

(3) Section 201(c) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979." at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1981.”". 

(4) Section 204(c) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979," and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof “September 30, 1979, Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, and September 30, 1981.”. 

(5) Section 303(a) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979." and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, and September 30, 1981.’’. Sec- 
tion 303(b) is amended by striking out “and 
September 30, 1979," and inserting In lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1979, September 30, 
1980, and September 30, 1981,". 

(6) The first sentence of section 304(a) is 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979," and inserting in lieu thereof “Sep- 
tember 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1981,”. 

(7) Section 403(g) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, and September 30, 1981,". 

(8) Section 404 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, September 
30, 1980, and September 30, 1981,”. 

(9) Section 509(d) (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and September 30, 1979," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, 
September 30, 1980, and September 30, 1981,”. 
Section 509(d) (2) is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "September 30, 1979, September 
30, 1980, and September 30, 1981," 

(10) Section 905 is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, and September 30, 1981.”. 

(11) Section 1007 is amended by striking 
out “September 30, 1979," and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1981.". 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965 to extend 
the authorizations for titles I through IV 
through fiscal year 1971", approved July 6, 
1970 (Public Law 91-304) as amended, Is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1981,”. 
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Sec. 3. The Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 105(b) is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and the 
following: “, and not to exceed $6,700,000 
for the two-fiscal-year period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981 (of such amount not to exceed 
$1,100,000 shall be available for expenses of 
the Federal cochairman, his alternate, and 
his staff).’’. 

(2) Section 106(7) is amended by striking 
out “1979” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1981". 

(3) Section 201(g) is amended by striking 
out “and $170,000,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof “and $215,000,000". 

(4) Section 214(c) Is amended by striking 
out “1978" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1980". 

(5) Section 401 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma snd the following: 
“, and $300,000,000 for the two-fiscal-year 
period ending December 31, 1981.". 

(6) Section 405 is amended by striking out 
“1979” and inserting in lieu thereof “1981". 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. ROE 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment In the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. Roe: Strike all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3121 et seq.) 
is amended äs follows: 

(1) The first sentence of section 102 is 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, September 
30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,”. 

(2) Section 105 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979." at the end of the 
first sentence and inserting jn lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.". 
Section 105 is further amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979,” in the third 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,”. 

(3) Section 201(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and September 30, 1979.” at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“September 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, 
September 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982.". 

(4) Section 204(c) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979." and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982.”. ` 

(5) Section 303(a) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979." and Inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982.". Section 303(b) is amended by 
striking out “and September 30, 1979," and 
inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, 
September 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982,”. 

(6) The first sentence of section 304(a) is 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979," and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,". 

(7) Section 403(g) is amended by striking 
out “and September 30, 1979," and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1982,". 

(8) Section 404 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Sevtember 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, Seotember 30, 1981, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1982,”. 
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(9) Section 509(d) (1) ts amended by strik- 
ing out “and September 30, 1979," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, 
September 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and 
September 30, 1982,". Section 509(d)(2) 1s 
amended by striking out “and September 30, 
1979,” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1979, September 30, 1980, Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and September 30, 1982,". 

(10) Section 905 is amended by striking out 
“and September 30, 1979." and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1979, Septem- 
ber 30, 1980, September 30, 1981, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1982.". 

(11) Section 1007 is amended by striking 
out “September 30, 1979." and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1982.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 to extend the au- 
thorizations for titles I through IV through 
fiscal year 1971", approved July 6, 1970 (Pub- 
lic Law 91-304), as amended, is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1979," and in- 
serting in leu thereof “September 30, 1982,”. 

Sec. 3. The Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 105(b) Is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in leu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and not to exceed $6,700,000 for the 
two-fiscal-year period ending September 30, 
1981 (of such amount not to exceed $1,100,- 
000 shall be available for expenses of the 
Federal cochairman, his alternate, and his 
staff), and not to exceed $3,350,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982 (of 
such amount not to exceed $550,000 shall be 
available for expenses of the Federal cochair- 
man, his alternate, and his staff)."’. 

(2) Section 106(7) is amended by striking 
out 1979" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1982". 

(3) Section 201(g) is amended by striking 
out “and $170,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘'$215,000,000" and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of such section the 
following: “; and $215,000,000 for fiscal year 
1982". 

(4) Section 214(c) is amended by striking 
out “1978” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"1980". 

(5) Section 401 is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“and $300,000,000 for the two-fiscal-year pe- 
riod ending September 30, 1981, and $140,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982.”. 

(6) Section 405 is amended by striking out 
"1979" and inserting in lieu thereof “1982”. 


Mr. ROE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Rog) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is needed to in- 
sure the continued operation of our Na- 
tion’s primary economic development 
programs. The prompt enactment of this 
bill will extend the programs of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and 
other multistate regional commissions, 
through fiscal year 1982. This action is 
necessary to permit the appropriation of 
funds so that vital local projects can 
move forward, jobs can be created, and 
economic recovery stimulated. 
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These economic development pro- 
grams, since their inception in 1965, have 
had strong congressional support. This 
support is warranted because these pro- 
grams have proven to be an effective way 
to expand job opportunities, respond to 
local needs and priorities, and to pro- 
mote economic stability in depressed 
areas throughout the country. 

I am personally disappointed that I 
am not bringing to the House floor today 
a conference report on the national pub- 
lic works and economic development bill 
which we passed more than a year ago 
by a 3-to-1 margin. As you will recall, 
that bill would have established a frame- 
work for a national economic policy. It 
would have expanded economic assist- 
ance available to local communities and 
provided a, critical source of development 
financing to stimulate business invest- 
ment. Through these additional funds, 
thousands of jobs would have been cre- 
ated, and the economic impact of the re- 
cession would have been substantially 
lessened. 

As chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, I want to report to you that we 
spent many long months attempting to 
accommodate Senate views. We offered 
numerous compromises which, had they 
been accepted by the other body, would 
have resulted in a greatly strengthened 
economic development program. How- 
ever, continued disagreement on a num- 
ber of key issues indicated that an ac- 
ceptable compromise could not be 
reached during this session of Congress. 
However, I do want to compliment and 
thank the House Conferees; Chairman 
Jounson, the ranking minority member, 
Brit Harsua; the able minority member 
of the Economic Development Subcom- 
mittee, JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT; aS 
well as my fellow respected and capable 
colleagues, Representatives OBERSTAR, 
Nowak, BOUQUARD, EvANS, CLINGER, 
LEATH, BONIOR, CLEVELAND, and Con- 
gressman Moorueap of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, for their hard work and 
their continued support and com- 
mitment to economic development 
legislation. 


With national unemployment pres- 
ently at 7.6 percent, the prime interest 
rate rising this week to 16% percent, and 
a lengthy backlog of local projects which 
cannot be started to spur economic re- 
covery—the need for a stronger, more 
effective economic development role in 
this country is apparent. With rumors 
abounding that the new administration 
will be slashing or eliminating a number 
of Federal assistance programs, I feel 
it is paramount that the Congress point 
out the importance of a national policy 
for economic stability and growth. It is 
essential to point out the past success 
and the potential expanded role of these 
economic development programs. These 
economic development programs have 
revitalized many local areas by provid- 
ing the seed money to assist rural and 
urban communities diversify their econ- 
omies. They have enabled businesses to 
survive in light of threatened foreign 
competition. This is a prudent use of tax 
dollars—it generates revenues and cre- 
ates and retains jobs. It provides a 
strong foundation to build on. 
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Not only should the regional and eco- 
nomic development programs be re- 
tained—but they should be expanded. 
Funding for all the economic develop- 
ment programs for fiscal year 1980 was 
barely over $500 million dollars—the 
multiregional commission funding serv- 
ing nearly every State was a mere $400 
million. Is that a fair indication to the 
8 million unemployed Americans that 
creating jobs is a high priority for this 
Nation? Is that a realistic or viable 
amount to revitalize decaying cities, to 
improve economic opportunities in 
urban America or an honest attempt to 
create the more than 15 million new 
jobs we are projected to need in the 
1980's. I think not. 

We must give greater attention to 
developing a national policy to promote 
economic growth and stability. This 
policy must attack the economic prob- 
lems we will be facing in the 1980's. Cer- 
tainly a stronger policy is needed to 
encourage energy independence, spur 
productivity and innovation, and in- 
crease our Nation’s economic competi- 
tiveness. We have a tremendous chal- 
lenge to revitalize this country’s indus- 
trial stock and to broaden the base of 
our economy. There remains serious 
pockets of distress which must be 
rebuilt and the rapid growth taking 
place in certain areas must be handled 
in a manner that promotes economic 
stability. A national economic develop- 
ment policy must address each of these 
areas. 

I am proud to be a supporter of these 
economic development programs. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this legislation and to work for a more 
realistic level of funding for these pro- 
grams. They have been effective, and I 
will continue to work to expand them, 
refine them, and give them a greater 
role in building and regenerating our 
economy. 

The SPEAKER: The question is on the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Rog). 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mouse consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the Senate 
bill, S. 3152, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SECOND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDGET—FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to an order of the House of November 19, 
1980, I call up the conference report on 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
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448) revising the congressional budget 
for the U.S. Government for the fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, and 1983, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FisHEr). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Grarmo) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of Wednes- 
day, November 19, 1980.) 

Mr. GIAIMO (during the reading) . Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to section 305(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974, Public Law 
93-344, the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Gramo) will be recognized for 242 
hours, and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra) will be recognized for 242 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. GIAIMO) . 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the confer- 
ence report on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 448. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to rise 
and urge strongly adoption of the con- 
ference agreement on the second concur- 
rent resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1981. The agreement reached just 
yesterday is not much different from 
that adopted by the House on Tuesday 
of this week. 

The principal difference between the 
conference agreement and the resolution 
we adopted here a few days ago is that 
there is now provision for a larger tax 
reduction than had been accommodated 
in our resolution. Where the House ver- 
sion of the resolution provided for a net 
revenue loss due to a tax cut of $5.4 bil- 
lion after computing the amount of re- 
flow, or feedback, generated by such a 
cut, the conference agreement now pro- 
vides for nearly twice as much tax cut. 
The conferees agreed to make provision 
to accommodate a tax reduction of $10.1 
billion net, after feedback, for the fiscal 
year. Depending on when such a reduc- 
tion would be enacted and depending 
further on what taxes are reduced more 
than others, this provision would accom- 
modate early action next year by the 
Congress on a reduction of approxi- 
mately $35 billion. 
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On the spending side, the House con- 
ferees and those from the other body 
basically split their differences, which 
were small. The net result is that the 
agreement before you contains $650 mil- 
lion in higher outlays than did the res- 
olution when it passed the House. This 
amounts to about one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. The income security function and 
that for defense have been increased 
from House-passed figures. 

The aggregate ceilings on budget au- 
thority and outlays for fiscal year 1981 
contain an overall spending reduction 
which is consistent with the President- 
elect’s announced intention of reducing 
Federal spending through the elimina- 
tion of waste, extravagance, fraud, and 
abuse without damage to programs. All 
functional totals have been adjusted to 
reflect overall reduction in spending. 

The managers, however, wish to make 
it clear that this reduction in spending 
has been distributed to budget functions 
simply to display the overall reduction. 
In other words, the functional reductions 
are purely illustrative. Prorated reduc- 
tions in budget authority and outlays in 
a particular function do not imply that 
the reductions are that function’s share 
of waste, extravagance, fraud, and abuse. 
The prorated reductions in functions are 
not intended to serve as specific spend- 
ing guidelines for those functions. The 
final determination of where reductions 
will occur will await the specific recom- 
mendations of the President-elect and 
disposition by the appropriate spending 
committees of the Congress. 

When this occurs, it will be necessary 
to adjust each functional total to com- 
ply with those decisions. In fact some 
functions, such as function 600, “Income 
security,” may have to be increased. 

The resulting deficit in the conference 
agreement is $27.4 billion—$2.4 billion 
higher than the House-passed resolu- 
tion. Of that $1.7 billion is accounted 
for by the larger tax cut provided for 
in the compromise. 

Two provisions that were contained in 
the House-approved resolution have been 
adopted in the conference agreement. 
One provides for a prompt review of the 
Budget Act and the working of the 
budget process to see whether it can be 
improved. The other requires adoption 
of a conference report on the Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1980 before ad- 
journment sine die. 

A provision that was in the resolution 
as it passed the other body also has been 
included in the conference agreement. It 
calls for careful monitoring of cost im- 
pacts of any new regulations promul- 
gated and urges that compensating sav- 
ings be achieved whenever new regula- 
tions are adopted. 

When the House considered the budget 
resolution recommended by the Budget 
Committee, I pointed out the importance 
of putting binding limits on spending 
and revenues so that the 96th Congress 
could complete the discharge of its duties 
and so that the orderly procedures of 
Government might go on. 

I am very pleased that we were able 
to achieve a speedy and equitable agree- 
ment in conference. 
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Let me say, Mr. Speaker, we are bring- 
ing back a conference report which we 
completed with the Senate yesterday af- 
ternoon and last evening setting forth 
binding ceilings on Federal spending and 
a floor ort Federal revenues for the fiscal 
year 1981. 

As is known, we adopted these in the 
House several days ago, the Senate did 
subsequently, and we worked out some 
differences which we have in conference. 
We have established Federal revenues 
for fiscal year 1981 at $605 billion which 
will provide for a tax cut with a fiscal 
year 1981 impact of $10 billion in reduced 
revenue, 

In other words, the conferees are pre- 
supposing that the next Congress, the 
Congress which will meet in January, 
will enact a tax cut of the magnitude of 
about $30 billion to $35 billion which, 
depending on its makeup and how and 
when it will become effective, could effect 
fiscal year revenues in fiscal year 1981 
by about $10 billion. 
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This is higher than the $5.4 billion we 
had in the House bill and lower than the 
$16 billion that was in the Senate bill, 
but it is reasonably agreed that a $10 
billion revenue figure change in the rev- 
enue number could be accommodated by 
a $35 billion tax cut next year by the 
Congress. 

We had a difference between the 
House and Senate on the outlays. We 
were at $631.7 billion. They were at $633 
billion. We compromised our differences 
at $632.4 billion, which is $700 million 
above the House number and $600 mil- 
lion below the Senate number. 

This provides for a deficit of $27.4 
billion. 


I want to stress this budget provides 
for a reduction in expenditures of $18 
billion. The correct estimate of expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1981, according to 
the mid-session review of OMB, the CBO 
review, the House and Senate Budget 
Committees estimates and in fact, many 
other people, including the President- 
elect's people, have indicated that out- 
lays for fiscal year 1981 will be about 
$648 billion. This is the best estimate 
that we have on what outlays will be for 
fiscal year 1981. It is essential that there 
be reductions. We all know that. We all 
believe that is essential for the coming 
year. 

How much should these reductions 
be? Clearly, the $648 billion outlay figure 
is unacceptable. It is certainly unaccept- 
able to a majority of people in this body 
and in the other body. 

Therefore, the decision was made to 
reduce outlays. Having made that de- 
cision, we were faced with the question 
of where we should make the reductions 
and how much the reductions should 
total; and at that point, the Budget 
Committee of this body and the other 
body came to the conclusion of where the 
reductions should be specifically made, 
should rest with the new Congress and 
with the President-elect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Grarmo) has expired. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. We should not attempt 
to define and isolate those decisions, 
those reductions, at this time. I think 
that is fitting and proper. We should not 
tie the hands of the incoming adminis- 
tration, the President-elect, and of the 
next Congress. 

As this body knows, I am retiring from 
this great Congress this year after 22 
years of service, and I am determined to 
do everything that I can to get better 
management of the way in which we 
govern and the way in which we spend 
the taxpayer’s dollar. I have no axe to 
grind. I do not want to embarrass the 
President-elect. 

I applaud the efforts of the President- 
elect and of the many people who are 
coming here next year who clearly want 
to do what is necessary to stem the run- 
away budgetary situation which faces us 
in our expenditures. 

So it is essential that we should leave 
flexibility to the Fresident-elect and to 
the next Congress in their efforts to re- 
duce expenditures. They will have to 
make the bitter and the difficult deter- 
minations. They will have to advise Con- 
gress, and Congress will have to act on 
them. So we did not decide and deter- 
mine where specific cuts should be made. 
What we did was to take the correct ac- 
curate estimates of what outlays would 
be, not only in the total aggregate of 
$648 billion, but also in the functional 
breakdowns in the various functions of 
Government, and we applied the correct 
numbers there. And then, we assessed an 
arbitrary reduction across the board ex- 
cluding defense and interest on the debt 
and offsetting receipts because of the 
realities of trying to reduce those three 
functions, recognizing that it is impossi- 
ble to reduce those three functions, and 
we assessed the reduction pro rata across 
the board to all the other functions. 

The next question that faced us was 
how much should the reduction be be- 
low the $648 billion. We could have cut 
the entire $43 billion deficit. We could 
have reduced that entire amount and 
been in balance. That would have been 
improper. That would have been unreal- 
istic, and to try to reduce expenditures 
by $43 billion would have imposed an 
impossible burden on the incoming ad- 
ministration and on the incoming Con- 
gress. It would really and truly have 
been sandbagging. 

So clearly, we did not adopt that 
course. How much then should we reduce 
it? What would be a sensible attainable 
goal in reductions? 

We came up with the figure of about 
a 2-percent reduction. We were guided 
quite honestly and frankly to a great ex- 
tent by the fact that the President-elect 
himself has indicated that he thought 2- 
percent reduction in Federal spending 
could take place in fiscal year 1981. 

As a matter of fact, one of his advisers, 
I believe Mr. Weinberger, has recently 
stated that he thought even more than 
that could be reduced. So we in the 
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House reduced expenditures to $631.7 
billion. That was the 2-percent reduc- 
tion. The Senate was very close to us, 
$633 billion in outlays. We think that 
that number is realistic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giarmo) has again expired. 

Mr, GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. We do not suggest or tie 
anyone’s hands as to where the reduc- 
tions should be made. Again, we leave it 
up to the President-elect and to the 
Congress, 

We compromised our differences be- 
tween the House and Senate outlay num- 
bers of $631.7 and $633 billion, and we 
came forth with outlay number of $632.4 
billion, leaving a deficit of $27.4 billion. 
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We believe most, if not all of this, can 
be obtained from an abolition of fraud, 
waste and abuse. The President-elect be- 
lieves that he can obtain that sum of 
money, and so do many of us here in 
Congress. 

I think this will help us and compel us 
to take greater efforts to find where those 
wasteful expenditures are and where we 
can eliminate them. 

For those of you who are interested, 
I want to stress that more money is in- 
cluded in some of the functions you are 
interested in, such as income security, 
than we had in the House bill, some more 
money in defense, and a bit more money 
in some of the other programs; some re- 
ductions were made in the interest esti- 
mate and some reductions in some of the 
other functions. But again these reduc- 
tions are pro rata and are not binding on 
the President-elect. 

The point is that the conference report 
is not much different from the bill that 
passed the House. There is a slightly in- 
creased deficit caused by the provision 
for a larger tax cut than we envisioned 
in the House. We envisioned a tax cut 
with a revenue impact of $5.4 billion. 
This provides for a tax cut with a rev- 
enue impact of $10 billion in keeping 
with the amendment which prevailed in 
the Senate and which was incorporated 
into the Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this conference report. This is a real ef- 
fort to begin to hold the line on Federal 
spending. It is going to take every bit of 
effort that we will have in the new Con- 
gress, with the new administration and 
the President-elect, to bring down the 
hemorrhaging which is occurring in Fed- 
eral outlays. 

I think this budget is a step in the right 
direction. I believe it does not tie the 
hands of the President-elect. It does not 
tie the hands of the future Congress 
which will come here January 3. It de- 
serves your support, and I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLarz). 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker. since this 
will hopefully and presumably be the last 
time the distinguished gentleman from 
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Connecticut manages legislation on the 
floor of this House, I want to take this 
opportunity as a member of the Budget 
Committee to say what a tremendous 
pleasure it has been to work under 
his leadership over the course of the 
last 2 years. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr, Giatmo) has been, in my 
judgment, one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of this House and as chairman of 
our committee, if the gentleman can 
listen for a minute while I pay lavish 
tribute to him, I want to say that his 
leadership, his commitment, his insight 
into the issues that we have had to grap- 
ple with has truly been an inspiration. 

Like Virgil in the “Divine Comedy,” he 
was our legislative guide through the 
contemporary and secular version of 
the “Divine Comedy,” which is the 
budgetary process, 

I must say that nothing impressed me 
more about the chairman than the fact 
that he was able to get the second budget 
resolution through the conference com- 
mittee in a grand total of 45 minutes. As 
a legislative engineer, he made the bul- 
let train which goes from Tokyo to Kioto 
look like the BMT going from Brighton 
Beach to Times Square in New York. 

Our great chairman has done a mar- 
velous job. 

I am particularly delighted to have an 
opportunity now to address myself to 
the substance of this question, the budget 
resolution conference report before us. 
I will be very brief, Mr. Speaker, because. 
basically what I want to say is that 
this conference report represents the 
first real test of voodoo economics since 
the election a few weeks ago. 

During the course of the campaign, 
Governor Reagan told the American 
people that he would be able to cut bil- 
lions of dollars out of the Federal budget 
in the form of waste, extravagance, and 
abuse, without impacting on any sub- 
stantive and needed Government pro- 
grams. This conference report puts 
President-elect Reagan to the test. It 
takes him at his word. It provides for a 
2-percent across-the-board cut, which 
comes to about $17 billion, that presum- 
ably if the President-elect is correct it 
can come in the form of elimination of 
waste, fraud, and abuse, without im- 
pacting on Government programs. If it 
turns out that the President-elect cannot 
cut $17 billion in fraud, waste, and abuse. 
then at that point there would either 
have to be real programmatic reductions 
of a third budget resolution. 

I hope the new administration can de- 
liver on its campaign promises. I hope it 
can translate its campaign rhetoric into 
budgetary realities; but if not, we will 
be back, I am sure, for another round 
on a third budget resolution. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I, too. want to ioin with 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
York, in the very kind words that he has 
said about our chairman. We are going 
to miss Bos Gramo in this House and cer- 
tainly when he comes back to Washing- 
ton, I hope that he will come back and 
give us the benefit of his wise counsel, 
especially about these times when we are 
considering our budget resolutions. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
this conference report on the second 
budget resolution for 1981. I opposed the 
budget resolution then, and, because 
budget authority, outlays, deficit, and the 
public debt are all up on those con- 
tained in the resolution as it left the 
House, I oppose it now. 

For my colleagues, let me explain ex- 
actly why I believe they should join me 
in opposing this conference report. 

First, and most important, this 96th 
Congress has been repudiated at the 
polls. Its economic policies, and those of 
the incumbent President, were over- 
whelmingly rejected by the American 
people. As such, it is highly inappropriate 
and ill-advised for this body to attempt 
to impose its will on the new and vastly 
different 97th Congress and President- 
elect Reagan. I am extremely concerned 
that this is a budget built on highly 
unrealistic economic assumptions—as- 
sumptions the financial markets are at 
this very moment proving incorrect and 
too optimistic. Should this be the case, 
and I believe it is, we will be saddling the 
new Congress and our new President with 
a budget which is out of date and much 
deeper in deficit before they even take 
office. I believe this to be a cruel and 
dangerous situation, and one we should 
not seek to impose on the new adminis- 
tration. 

Second, while the rhetoric would leave 
you to believe we are cutting the budget 
by about $16 billion, I warn you not 
to be fooled by appearances. First, this 
resolution calls for spending $632.4 bil- 
lion in 1981, an increase of $53 billion 
over the level in 1980. The deficit will be 
at least $27.4 billion under this proposal, 
and the public debt will climb to $978.6 
billion—just a hair under the $1 trillion 
mark. 

So do not be fooled into thinking you 
are cutting spending when you consider 
voting a budget resolution which is $19 
billion higher than in the first budget 
resolution for 1981 we adopted this past 
summer. More important, while this 
budget may well call for spending $16 
billion less than the Government would 
otherwise spend, nowhere in this resolu- 
tion is any means provided to make these 
reductions. There is no additional rec- 
onciliation language forcing the com- 
mittees of the Congress to cut spending 
under their control, and this body re- 
fused to give the President limited, 9- 
month powers to impound funds in ex- 
cess of the budget ceiling established in 
this resolution. So once again we are 
trying to pull the wool over the eyes of 
the taxpayers. We say we are cutting 
spending, then vote against giving the 
Congress or the President the tools to 
enact these cuts. 

Because the 96th Congress refused to 
grant emergency powers either to itself 
or to the President these spending re- 
ductions may well not take place. As a 
result, what you are really voting on to- 
day is not a budget of $632 billion, but 
one of at least $648 billion; you are not 
voting for a deficit of $27.4 billion, but 
rather one of $43 billion. Under those 
circumstances, I do not see how any 
Member of this House who is concerned 
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about inflation, unemployment and ex- 
cessive growth of Government can sup- 
port this budget resolution. 

I realize the votes are not here to 

defeat this conference report. We failed 
by 12 votes on Tuesday. However, let the 
word go out across this land at this time 
that come next January and a new ad- 
ministration and a new Congress, things 
are going to be different. 
@® Mr. MATTOX. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference agreement on 
the second budget resolution. It signifies 
that the 96th Congress has met its con- 
stitutional and legal responsibility in 
fashioning an agreement that provides 
wide latitude and flexibility for the in- 
coming administration. 

It is significant to note that again the 
Republicans are divided and unwilling 
to cooperate in the House of Representa- 
tives in a constructive effort to provide 
for a tax cut, spending reductions, and a 
lower deficit. The Senate Republicans 
cooperate, but their House colleagues re- 
main recalcitrant and negative, more in- 
terested in rhetoric than deeds. I can 
only hope this attitude does not persist 
in the 97th Congress, but the signs are 
not positive. 

In any event, the Democrats in the 
House and a bipartisan coalition in the 
Senate have proceeded to carry on the 
Nation's business by adopting a budget 
for fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time.I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 
1980, TO MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 
1980, AND RECESS OF THE SENATE 
FROM TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 
soon. TO MONDAY, DECEMBER 1, 
198 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 451) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 451 

Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That when 
the House adjourns on Friday, November 21, 
1980, it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian on Monday, December 1, 1980, and 
that when the Senate recesses on Tuesday, 
November 25, 1980, it stand in recess until 
11 o'clock, ante meridian on Monday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1980. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. There is no further 
business before the House for today. 
Tomorrow we understand that the 
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conference reports on appropriations for 
the Department of Interior and for the 
District of Columbia should be avail- 
able; so the House will meet at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, and we will take up 
those matters and trust we will be 
through at a reasonable hour. 

If the surface transportation bill is 
available tomorrow, that also will be on 
the schedule. 

0 1200 


Are there any 1-minute speeches at 
this particular time? 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material on 
the subject of the special order today by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AT- 
KINSON). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
include therein extraneous material on 
the subject of the special order today by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BRINK- 
LEY). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO DAWSON MATHIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. BrINKLEY) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the House for having done 
their work in such an expeditious man- 
ner and having arrived at this point at 
such an early time. 

Many of my colleagues from Georgia 
are in their offices and perhaps they will 
be here right away. 

As dean of the Georgia delegation I 
have requested this time in order to 
honor a dear friend and colleague, Daw- 
son Matuis of the Second District of 
Georgia. 

The “Dear Colleague” letter that I sent 
around to each of my colleagues I think 
aptly describes the man. I would like to 
share that letter with my colleagues 
again at this point for the RECORD. 

It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 18, 1980. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: For ten years Dawson 
Mathis has served his country, his Congres- 
sional District and his fellow citizens with 
uncommon resolution .. . reflecting consti- 
tutional principles and a broad understand- 
ing of diverse national needs, human needs 
and matters touching upon the people who 


sent him. Dawson majored in agriculture in 
the House of Representatives and formed a 
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close working relationship, also, with Mem- 
bers who had strong consumer interests. Per- 
haps he understood best of any of us that 
agriculture and consumerism go hand in 
hand, and that, when either suffers, both are 
injured. 

Dawson Mathis has met the Edmund Burke 
test, He does prefer the interest of his con- 
stituents always, ever, and in all cases, over 
his own. Yet his unbiased opinion he would 
not and has not sacrificed, “... to any msn, 
or to any set of men Hving!” 

Dawson Mathis is an uncommon man. 
Please join the Georgia Delegation at the 
close of business on Thursday, November 
20th, for a Special Order expressing our ap- 
preciation to him. 

Respectfully, 
Jack BRINKLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I am pleased to yield 
to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank my very dis- 
tinguished and very much admired and 
appreciated colleague from Georgia (Mr. 
BRINKLEY) for this special order and for 
also having advised us that we would 
be having this special order in order to 
note the tenure and the performance 
during that tenure of our colleague, 
Dawson MATHIS of Georgia, whom I have 
gotten to know extremely well over and 
above the usual knowledge and associa- 
tion that one has with the average col- 
league in a 435-Member House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The Representative from Georgia 


whom we honor at this point has always 
been impressive to me by his youth, his 
energy, and his vision, above all, his 
friendly spirit. There is a word in Span- 


ish that cannot quite be translated into 
English that I think describes perfectly 
our colleague. We say an individual es 
muy campechano. The reason it cannot 
be translated into English is that it is a 
very colloquial secular expression in 
Spanish. 

What I really mean, though, is roughly 
translated a handsome and well-doing 
young man and one who very diligently 
as a Representative from his district in 
Georgia reflected not only those interests 
but also those aspects of those interests 
that transcended the purely local and 
effect us all when we vote in a body such 
as this one, I have in mind one partic- 
ular instance. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Finance and 
Banking Institutions we have occasion 
to handle some of the most delicate and 
most expressive legislation. At one point 
we were having hearings for the fifth 
replenishment in one of the regional 
banks when the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. MATHIS) asked to be heard, He first 
talked to me and pointed out that we 
have a situation confronting the com- 
petition given American producers of 
such things as palm ofl and some of the 
other productions of our agricultural 
economy and how, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, we were contributing in an unjust 
way to diminishing our ability to com- 
pete worldwide in these specific areas of 
agricultural production. 

Thanks to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. MatHis) we were able to 
present some knowledgeable hearings 
that in turn enabled us to have a pres- 
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ence with this multinational institution 
and, therefore, defend the proper inter- 
ests of American agricultural produc- 
tion. 

This is just one example of how it was 
brought home to me how efficient and 
how diligent our colleague from Georgia 
has been. 

It was with a great deal of sadness 
that I saw that his hope and aspirations 
to join us on the other side of the Capi- 
tol were frustrated, I think now when 
we realize what happened in November 
that there are many, many people I am 
sure in Georgia that wish that our col- 
league (Mr. Matuis) had succeeded in 
the primaries. 

Nevertheless, there is another aspect. 
I played ball with Dawson Martuis and if 
you ever want to know an individual, you 
play sports with them. We played hard 
ball on behalf of the Democratic Club 
against the Republican Club a few years 
ago. That was where I really got to know 
Dawson and struck up a very good, close 
personal friendship. 
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We teased each other, and I want the 
record to show, at a time when Mr. 
Maruis will have an opportunity to read 
it, that I bid him farewell and Godspeed 
in all his future endeavors, but that 
back in San Antonio, Dawson, we still 
have Club Numero Tres. In other words, 
Club 13, which exists in his district, but I 
want to point out to my colleague that 
the only difference is that in my district, 
they have personal search for gun and 
switchblades before allowing admission 
to Club 13 or Club Numero Tres in my 
area. 

I thank the distinguished colleague 
from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) for al- 
lowing me this privilege. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) so 
much for his contribution. I want the 
record to show that for a decade here in 
the Congress, Mr. GONZALEZ was a star 
pitcher for the Democratic baseball 
team when we plaved during those years 
at RFK Stadium, when the Washington 
Senators were here. Those are some of 
the happiest hours in our book of mem- 
ories, Mr. Speaker, when we were with 
the gentleman during those times. 

Congressman Martuis, of course, was 
one of our stars in those hardball games. 
I would like to briefly say a few other 
things about Dawson, who has served us 
so well from the State of Georgia in the 
realm of agriculture—which is mighty 
important to my State and really impor- 
tant to the Nation—because he has not 
had a “store shelf mentality.” He has 
known that food does not just appear on 
the grocery shelves nor fiber upon the 
haberdasher'’s racks. He knows, and has 
tried to translate the fact, that we need 
to have a healthy agriculture in order to 
have a healthy foundation, a robust 
foundation for the country. Because of 
his efforts, we have minded the store, we 
have maintained the good health of our 
agricultural system in spite of continu- 
ing problems which do exist today. 

Because of those problems, we shall 
sorely miss him. A personal word or two 
about Congressman Martnuis. He hails 
from extreme south Georgia, the Second 
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District of Georgia. In the mold of his 
predecessor, Maston O'Neal, Representa- 
tives from that district always seem to 
stand squarely on their feet, to look a 
man or a woman directly in the eye, and 
to meet people on a man-to-man basis, 
on the level, as it were. 

Dawson Matuis is such a man as that. 
He meets and communicates well with 
people in all ranks and stations of life. 
The rich and the poor and the high and 
the lowly have come to him for assistance 
and without regard to rank or station, 
he has always done his dead level best 
to respond to their needs. 

When he first came to Congress, he was 
that articulate, handsome, young man 
with ambitions to go to the other body. 
In 1972, there came an opening, and he 
did consider running for the United 
States Senate, not too long after Sena- 
tor David Gambrell had been appointed. 

Many people, myself included, believe 
that had he chosen to run on that occa- 
sion, he would have won. Another bright 
young man came upon the scene and did 
run and was elected, Senator Sam NUNN, 
who has become one of our rising stars 
from the South and from the Nation; 
but as Shakespeare said, 

“There is a tide In the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and tn miseries, 
On such a full sea,” he said, 
“We are now afloat and we must take the 
current 
When it serves or lose our ventures.” 


For Dawson MATHIS, some may have 
thought that tide was 1972 for the U.S. 
Senate, because he did run this year in 
1980 and unsuccessful; but I say in re- 
sponse to that Shakespearean quote, that 
there have been other tides for Dawson 
Maruis, chief among which has been the 
8 years of service which he has per- 
formed with distinction in this House of 
Representatives, since that time. 

I predict for him that there will be still 
other tides upon which he may go in 
other areas of endeavor where he chooses 
to serve. If he returns to the Empire 
State of the South, we know he will suc- 
ceed. If he chooses to stay in Washington 
and help us with our labors here, we 
know he will be successful. 

So, Dawson, we express appreciation 
to you. We are grateful for your friend- 
ship and we wish you well. 

Mr. FUQUA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. I would like to thank the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY) 
for yielding. I, too, want to join with him 
in paying our respects to our dear friend, 
Dawson Matuts. For the past 10 years 
I have been privileged to serve in this 
House with a gentleman from Georgia 
who represents the district across the 
State line from my own. 

Dawson MATHIS, of Georgia’s Second 
District, has served this House and his 
constituents with a dignity and dedica- 
tion which has earned the respect of all 
who know him. 

Though we are from different States, 
our districts are about as similar as any 
two congressional districts can be; we 
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share the same red clay and a constitu- 
ency which could be virtually inter- 
changeable. Our districts touch along the 
Georgia-Florida border across most of 
our States, more than 100 miles.. Both 
are agricultural districts and Dawson 
Martuis’ record of intelligent support for 
the farmer has particularly distinguished 
his service on the Agriculture Committee. 

Soybeans and peanuts are the primary 
crops in the Second District of Georgia, 
just as they are major crops in the Sec- 
ond District of Florida. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Oilseeds and Rice, 
with jurisdiction over peanuts and soy- 
beans, Dawson MATHIS has ably repre- 
sented his constituents and valiantly 
protected their interests. 

His sponsorship of successful legisla- 
tion to establish trade offices through- 
out the world to promote American 
crops, the Agriculture Act of 1978, was 
a farsighted and effective aid to all of 
America’s farmers. 

To dwell on Dawson’s congressional 
accomplishments, however, is to over- 
look his value as a person. What higher 
praise is there than to say “This man 
is my friend.” I’m sure this Chamber 
is filled with other colleagues who feel 
the same. 

The Florida Times-Union of Jackson- 
ville probably captured the spirit of 
Dawson’s reputation at home when it 
wrote this: 

Dawson Mathis is an incredibly hard 
worker, a meticulous planner, a demander 
of dedication, a perfectionist. He expects 
a lot from himself and his staff... his 
ideology dovetails neatly with the thinking 
of a lot of Georgians. 


Dawson MatHis has represented my 
constituents as well as he represented 
his own. 

I join my own constituents as well as 
his in saying his service will be greatly 
missed though his continued friendship 
will be valued forever. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Florida and would agree with 
his assessment that within the Second 
District of Georgia, where they know 
Dawson Maruis best, he had a safe 
seat; they loved him then, they love 
him now, and they appreciate him very, 
very much. 

A final word: with reference to his 
dear wife Sharon, it has been said that 
@ man can do anything as long as he 
has a woman to hand him things. There 
is a great deal of truth to that. You are 
up there on the chair trying to replace 
the light bulb. You say, “Hand me the 
screwdriver,” et cetera, et cetera. I wish 
to compliment this fine and beautiful 
lady for being a helpmate to her hus- 
band. For while keeping up with re- 
sponsibilities here, both she and Daw- 
SON crisscrossed the State of Georgia 
which is a fairly large State, the largest 
east of the Mississippi. They did a very 
fine job in meeting with people and in 
addressing the rigors which are always 
incurred in a political race of this na- 
ture. Dawson and Sharon were with me 
at the Columbus Iron Works Trade and 
Convention Center, and I shall always 
be grateful for that; Then again at the 
special birthday party at home. Sharon, 
as a lady of grace and ability, we wish 
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you well; and again, Dawson, we say to 
you, our friend, Godspeed and do not 
stay away too long. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute and 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House, one of the finest Congress- 
men and gentlemen the South has ever 
given this body, Representative DAWSON 
Matuis of Georgia. 

I have served in Washington for a 
great many years and can recall few 
men who impressed me as much as a 
newcomer to the House, than Dawson. 
In a short time, Dawson soon began to 
earn the respect of his colleagues for the 
long hours he put in, his knowledge of 
a great many and complicated issues, and 
aman who was true to his word. 

Dawson always placed a high priority 
on the needs of his constituents, serving 
admirably on the Agriculture Committee 
and chairing the Subcommittee on Oil- 
seeds and Rice, a position of great im- 
portance to Georgia’s economy. Dawson 
became known as a friend of the free en- 
terprise system, and supported bills to 
increase the territorial fishing limit to 
200 miles, safeguarding the needs of the 
American fisherman. 

His other interests concerned, among 
others, the ever growing need for this 
country to become energy self-sufficient 
and he pursued this goal while serving 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. He has been a strong sup- 
porter of legislation dealing with geo- 
thermal, solar, and safe nuclear research 
and has been an advocate for the de- 
velopment of synthetic fuels and re- 
search on nongas powered automobiles. 
Thanks to his tireless efforts, our coun- 
try is moving ever closer to reducing its 
dependence on foreign sources of fuels. 

Dawson Maruis has served the people 

of Georgia well since he first arrived here 
in 1970. I consider him a good friend 
and a wonderful man to have worked 
with and wish him the best of luck in 
the future. I am sure that whatever line 
of work he returns to he will give it the 
same all out effort he shared with us. 
@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recognize 
the outstanding service of one of my 
most distinguished colleagues, Dawson 
MATHIS. 

For the past 10 years, Dawson has 
represented Georgia’s Second Congres- 
sional District. In that time, he has 
proven himself a fair-minded and able 
legislator. 

His ability to represent his constitu- 
ents while looking out for the national 
interest has earned him the esteem of 
his colleagues. 

Noteworthy among his accomplish- 
ments have been his contributions to the 
Democratic Party. As an active member 
of both the Democratic Study Group and 
the Democratic Steering and Policy 
Committee, Dawson has helped guide the 
Democratic Party’s legislative agenda. 

Dawson Matu:s has not shied away 
from pressing national issues. His sup- 
port for energy conservation was impor- 
tant in developing policy measures to 
help relieve us from reliance on imported 
oil. He has been a leading advocate of 
campaign finance reform. As chairman 
of an important Agriculture Subcom- 
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mittee, he has fought to maintain 
America’s preeminent position in food 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives and the people of Georgia’s Sec- 
ond District will sorely miss Dawson 
MATHIs.@ 

@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Dawson 
Matuis is a jewel, a fine gentleman, an 
able legislator, and a man of great talent. 
I came to know him very well during the 
3 years we served together on a subcom- 
committee of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Our institution is the poorer for his 
departure, and we will miss especially his 
keen sense of humor.@® 

@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
this opportunity to congratulate Con- 
gressman Dawson MATHIS on 10 years of 
stellar service as a Member of this body. 
Dawson has been an extremely hard- 
working member of the Agriculture and 
Interior Committees, and, at only 39 
years of age, leaves an impressive legacy 
of accomplishment in his wake. Dawson 
was the chief sponsor of the Agriculture 
Trade Act of 1978, which set up trade 
offices throughout the world to promote 
American crops. He has also worked hard 
to help our country achieve energy inde- 
pendence through his consistent support 
for research in geothermal and solar en- 
ergy and synthetic fuels. 

In his 10 years of congressional sery- 
ice, Dawson has provided the citizens of 
Georgia’s Second District with devoted 
and energetic representation. I am im- 
pressed by what this intelligent and at- 
tractive man has already accomplished, 
and heartened that he has so many pro- 
ductive years of service still before him.@ 
© Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I rise to pay tribute 
to Dawson Maruis, although it is with 
great sadness that I see him depart this 
Congress. 

Dawson has special meaning to me as 
an individual and as a Member of Con- 
gress, since for the last decade he has 
represented the congressional district in 
which I was born and raised. He has been 
a warm personal friend for many years, 
and I have for the last 10 years looked 
upon him as my Congressman. Although 
he will be replaced by a very able man, 
I will sorely miss him as my Congress- 
man, and I wish for him the best for the 
future. 

Of significant note, Mr. Speaker, is 
the fact that Dawson has not only repre- 
sented his district superbly, he has been 
an able advocate for the agricultural in- 
terests in this country—an area of our 
economy which is so vital to the entire 
State of Georgia. His service on the 
House Agricultural Committee, and as 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Oil- 
seeds and Rice, will long be remembered. 
His monumental effort to preserve the 
peanut commodity program has been 
the saving grace of this important seg- 
ment of our agricultural industry, and 
he will always be recognized as the 
champion of peanut farming concerns in 
the Congress. 

It is indeed unfortuante that this un- 
que man has chosen to leave the House, 
for too few of us have such a keen under- 
standing of the importance of agricul- 
ture to our economic stability as this 
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man does. His knowledge and persua- 
siveness on this subject have been in- 
strumental in this Congress awareness 
of the significance of farm legislation in 
our daily lives, whether we live in the 
city or the country. That ability as a true 
spokesman for agriculture will be diffi- 
cult to replace in this body, and I hope 
Dawson will continue to allow us the 
benefit of his views in whatever endeavor 
le intends to pursue. 

In addition to the expertise in agri- 
culture which Dawson has brought to 
the House, he has exposed us to. his 
great charm, warmth, wit, and humor. 
To me this has been the secret of his 
success. He has always displayed a re- 
markable ability to discuss the great 
issues which confront this House in a 
manner which tempered argument and 
dissipated divisiveness. He has used his 
talents in this regard for the benefit of 
the country and his colleagues, and it is 
that approach to problems which we will 
miss most. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we will go 

into the 97th Congress without the 
services of Dawson Martuis, but I know 
I represent the views of all of our col- 
leagues when I say that we are grateful 
to have had the opportunity to proudly 
serve with him.@ 
@ Mr. LEVITAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my appreciation and 
admiration for one of the most distin- 
guished Members of this body, Dawson 
MaTHIs. Dawson’s departure from this 
body is a loss to us, to his constituents 
in Georgia’s Second District, and to the 
Nation. 


I do not believe it is necessary to list 
all of Dawson’s accomplishments since 
he entered the House in 1970 as the 
youngest member ever elected. After a 
distinguished career as a news director 
for a Georgia television station, Dawson 
was elected on his first attempt at run- 
ning for office. At the age of 29, the 
“tall, lanky maverick from Southwest 
Georgia,” the self-styled country music 
singer took his place as the spokesman 
for agriculture and agribusiness in the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

Dawson obtained the respect of his 
colleagues, and he never forgot his con- 
stituents. Coming to Congress in 1970, 
Dawson has served with great devotion 
and distinction on the Agriculture and 
Interior Committees. He has built a solid 
record reflecting a philosophy of less 
Government interference in personal 
lives while supporting guarantees of 
freedom for all. 


The departure of Dawson MATHIS 
diminishes all of us. His work and ac- 
complishments over the past 10 years 
have enriched the Congress and the 
country, and all of us are deeply 
grateful.e@ 


@ Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my great pleasure to serve in the Con- 
gress and on the Agriculture Committee 
with Dawson Martuis since I came here 
in January 1973, 2 years after he took 
Office. 

Dawson Martuts is one of the best in- 
formed, most determined, most effec- 
tive, and most colorful Congressmen I 
have known, and certainly none has ex- 
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ceeded him in dedication to his con- 
gressional district and to the people of 
his State. 

It is indeed a loss to all of us that 
he is retiring from the U.S. House of 
Representatives, but I am confident that 
he will find some way to be of continued 
service to the people of Georgia and to 
the Nation. 

Dawson has an almost unique skill for 
negotiating issues that enabled him to 
achieve the maximum for those he was 
elected to represent in the Congress 
through sympathetic understanding of 
his colleagues, winning their respect, and 
working with them on matters vital to 
their own constituents. 

I had the opportunity to serve under 
DAWSON as chairman of the Oilseeds and 
Rice Subcommittee, and he chaired that 
very important subcommittee with great 
fairness and sympathy for the interests 
of his subcommittee members. In that 
role he has with great effectiveness 
looked after the needs of the peanut 
growers of the Nation, an interest very 
important to his own State, while at the 
same time working closely with those 
of us concerned with rice and soybean 
matters, so that both producers and 
consumers of those products could be 
well served through the legislative ac- 
tions of his subcommittee. 

We all wish Dawson well as he leaves 
the Congress, that he will continue to 
share with us his knowledge, insight, and 
experience, and hopefully that he will 
find an opportunity to continue his dis- 
tinguished career of public service.@ 
@ Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, the Geor- 
gia delegation will suffer a great loss 
when the 97th Congress convenes and 
Dawson is not among our number. With 
Dawson’s leaving, many of us in the 
delegation and in the House will miss 
the companionship and counsel of a close 
personal friend. 

But our loss diminishes in comparison 
with the loss our State will experience 
without Dawson’s able leadership and 
effective representation of both State 
and national concerns here in Congress. 

Many of you here are familiar with 
our colleague’s meteoric rise to promi- 
nence since his arrival here in Congress 
a decade ago as the youngest Member 
at that time. Dawson skillfully landed a 
seat on the most important committee 
to his district, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. Unusually early in a congressional 
career, Dawson became chairman of a 
subcommittee, one crucial to Georgia, the 
Subcommittee on Oilseeds and Rice 
which has jurisdiction over Georgia’s 
two primary crops: Soybeans and pea- 
nuts. 

The kind of effective representation 
he has provided his district and State, 
along with the leadership he has lent to 
Congress, in agricultural matters in par- 
ticular is a model for all of us. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that Daw- 
SON will remain here in Washington and 
continue to share his wise counsel, his 
unique perspective, and his sense of pro- 
portion with Congress. I realize this is a 
selfish hope and one which Dawson 
might presume to be equivalent to a 
criminal sentence, but I hope he will not 
abandon us altogether.e 
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© Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I also rise 
to pay tribute to Dawson MATHIS, a good 
man with whom I have had the privilege 
of serving on the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

For the past decade he has repre- 
sented his district in Georgia not only 
faithfully but well. It is interesting to 
note that, due in part, I am sure, to his 
efforts, the economic health and well- 
being of his district has improved greatly 
during that same period. 

Dawson has been a friend and in the 
true spirit of the words, a southern 
gentleman. 

We will miss him.@ 
© Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to add my voice to the 
tributes to Congressman Dawson MATHIS 
who, as my colleagues know, will be 
leaving the House of Representatives at 
the end of this session. 

Dawson Matuis has performed dis- 
tinguished service for the State of 
Georgia and the entire Nation for the 
past 10 years. When he came to Congress 
in 1970, he was, at age 29, the youngest 
Member of this body. It did not take him 
very long, however, to establish himself 
as a genuine force in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

He has provided yeoman’s service as 
a senior member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, where he chairs the 
Subcommittee on Oilseeds and Rice. 
Among the many pieces of legislation in 
which he played an instrumental part is 
the Agriculture Trade Act of 1978—leg- 
islation which set up trade offices 
throughout the world to promote Amer- 
ican crops and of which he was chief 
sponsor. Reflective of the esteem in 
which his colleagues hold him, Con- 
gressman MATHIS served two terms as 
regional representative on the influen- 
tial Democratic Steering and Policy 
Committee. 

I do not know if all of my colleagues 
are aware of DAwson MATHIS’ great tal- 
ent as a singer and guitarist. He per- 
forms, in a genuinely professional man- 
ner, country, and gospel music, and has 
brightened the lives of many of his con- 
stituents and other citizens of our Na- 
tion with his talent. 

Not quite 40 years old, Dawson 

Martis has many, many years ahead in 
which I know he will be serving his 
Nation in whatever capacity he deems 
most suitable. I wish him well in the 
years ahead, and I applaud his outstand- 
ing record of leadership and service.@ 
@ Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to join JACK BRINKLEy, the 
Georgia delegation, and my colleagues 
from across the land in honoring the 
Honorable Dawson Matuis here today. 
This recognition will not begin to do 
justice to his energy and accomplish- 
ments. 

Just one, but perhaps the best illus- 
tration of Dawson’s constructive ap- 
proach to the often thorny and emo- 
tional issues debated here has been his 
innovative work with the food stamp 
program. His almost uncanny ability to 
perceive and mobilize the support of his 
colleagues was decisive in bringing 
greater discipline and integrity to this 
necessary, yet often unwieldy program. 
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I am convinced that the reforms which 
he advocated have resulted in a program 
both better administered and more re- 
sponsive to the needs of low-income 
citizens. 

Dawson, you have made a conspicuous 
contribution to the proud heritage which 
lends strength and conviction to all 
Americans. It is my hope that we will 
continue to follow your lead in em- 
phasizing the importance of sound 
management techniques to the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government. And 
more, I hope that we will aspire to your 
example of sensitive and sincere con- 
cern for our fellow man.@ 

@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
we shall all miss Dawson Matuis who 
is retiring from Congress after ably serv- 
ing the people of Georgia’s Second Con- 
gressional District for the past 10 years. 

As an active member of the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture, and Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Dawson’s influence grew 
because of his commonsense approach 
to dealing with the Nation’s problems. It 
is fair to say that if we had more Mem- 
bers like Dawson Martuis, this country 
would not be in its present condition. 

My best wishes to Dawson, his lovely 
wife Sharon, and their four children 
Anthony Dawson, Craig Steven, Jason 
Everett, and Russel Dean.® 
@® Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time of the year, we often pause to 
pay tribute to our colleagues who are de- 
parting the House. It is always difficult to 
see good people leave public service, but 
that is doubly the case with our friend 
and colleague, DAWSON MATHIS. 

Dawson’s 10-year service in the House 
of Representatives for the State of Geor- 
gia will long be remembered, and I am 
sure the people of the Second District 
will miss his fair, hard-working repre- 
sentation of their interests. 

Those of us whom Dawson leaves be- 
hind will also miss his sound counsel 
on matters affecting the future of our 
Nation. Dawson carved out a special role 
in the area of agriculture policy, and his 
quiet yet effective work in setting and 
shaping American farm policy has 
formed the bedrock upon which we will 
continue to build and improve. 

It was my pleasure to work with Daw- 
SON on several issues, and I always found 
his support to be important and crucial 
in any debate. I am sure that we all wish 
him well in any new endeavor that he 
might enter. I hope that he knows the 
depth of friendship he has built up dur- 
ing his service in the House, and that a 
welcome mat will always be extended to 
him whenever he returns.@ 
© Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Matuis) though I 
am saddened that this tribute is occa- 
sioned by his untimely retirement from 
this House. His departure is an immense 
loss to his constituents and to the 
Congress. 

Our colleague, Jack BRINKLEY, in an- 
nouncing this special order, said, “Daw- 
SON MATHIS is an uncommon man.” Let 
me say, without hyperbole, that he is just 
plain the most uncommon man I have 
ever met, bar none. Though he has spent 
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10 years in Washington, he remains 
rooted—some might say embedded—in 

eorgia clay. Though he himself is un- 
common, he has retained an affinity for 
the common man unmatched in this day 
and age. This man, a paragon of Con- 
gressmen, will never be equalled or sur- 
passed. It was Shakespeare who ob- 
served, “* * * What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculty, in form, in moving, how ex- 
press and admirable * * *.” 

Those mighty words are incarnate in 
Dawson Maruis. And he has devoted his 
abilities and his energies to the untiring 
service of his people and his country. 

In the 10 years we have served to- 
gether in this Congress, I am proud to 
say that Dawson has become to me one 
of the closest friends a man can have. 
He has been with me through every tri- 
umph, every joy, and every despair. I am 
engl beyond words for this friend- 
ship. 

For Dawson and his lovely wife 

Sharon, I offer every good wish for the 
future. And i know, with confidence, that 
their future will be a good one, for he is 
a man predestined for greatness if ever 
such a man existed.@ 
@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, with the departure of Dawson 
MatTuHIs as a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, I certainly feel a 
sense of loss. There are few, if any, 
Members to whom I feel any closer. 

On two or three occasions as chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on To- 
bacco, I had the pleasure of taking the 
subcommittee into his district, and we 
always were received with graciousness 
and generosity, all of which was due to 
my friend, Dawson. I have even had the 
pleasure of spending evenings in his 
home as his guest. 

In closing, let me reiterate that ours 
was not merely a political friendship, but 
most important to me, a strong per- 
sonal friendship. I wish for him the best 
of everything in whatever pursuits he 
sees fit to follow. I personally will miss 
him.® 
© Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to have this op- 
portunity to join with my colleagues in 
honoring the Honorable Dawson MATHIS 
and expressing our admiration of him. 
After 10 years of distinguished service 
to Georgia’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict and the Nation, Dawson decided not 
to seek reelection to this body. His en- 
ergy and effervescence on the House floor 
will be missed by all of us who had the 
pleasure serving with him. 

His expertise on legislation and his 
many contributions to the Nation, not 
only through his hard work on both the 
Agriculture and Interior Committees but 
also in many other areas, will be missed 
by those on both sides of the aisle. And 
I know I speak for most of my colleagues 
when I say that the people in Georgia's 
Second District could not have a finer 
individual as their representative in 
Congress. 

My wife Lee joins me in congratulat- 
ing Dawson on 10 years of outstanding 
public service in the House, and wish he 
and his wife, Sharon, and their four 
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children, Anthony, Craig, Jason, and 
Russell well in all their future endeav- 
ors.@ 

@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the Members of the Georgia 
delegation making this time available in 
order that we might pay special tribute 
to our colleague DAWson MATHIS. 

This is a particularly sad moment for 
me because not only will the Congress be 
losing a very valued Member, but I per- 
sonally will be losing the day-to-day con- 
tact with a very close and warm friend. 

For 10 years, Dawson MArTHIs has 
served in this body and during each of 
those 10 years he has always worked with 
diligence to serve the people of Georgia's 
Second Congressional District. And I do 
not think he has failed in his sincere 
effort to provide the best service possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially appre- 
ciative of DAwson’s contributions on the 
House Agriculture Committee. Repre- 
senting a district that is basically rural, 
I always knew that Dawson would have 
a sympathetic ear for the needs of my 
own constituents. During his service in 
the House he very much became an ex- 
pert on agricultural matters and I think 
the farmers and ranchers of America 
have benefited from his service. 

I know that my fellow Mississippians 
join me in expressing sp¢cial thanks to 
Dawson for his untiring efforts to com- 
bat the imported fire ant in our part of 
the country. He was continually seeking 
to find a pesticide to control this ant and 
the harmful effects it had on human life 
and livestock. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all my col- 

leagues will join me in wishing the very 
best to Dawson and his lovely wife, 
Sharon. We will miss them.@ 
@ Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, my fellow 
colleagues. For 10 years our friend and 
devoted colleague, Hon. Dawson MATHIS, 
has served his country, his district, and 
the American people with untiring devo- 
tion and effort. We regret that he elected 
to leave the House of Representatives. 
and we believe that he could have been 
reelected for many years by his constit- 
uents which he served so well. We have 
lost a strorg voice for agriculture; he 
spoke for the farmers of Georgia, and 
for the farmers of all America. He will 
certainly be missed by our Congress, and 
especially by this Member from across the 
Chattahoochee River. I want to wish for 
him the best to come in the years ahead.@ 
© Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker. I am per- 
sonally sorry to see Dawson MartHIS leave 
the House. He and I came to his body 
together in January, 1971. I have 
watched with admiration all of the 
things that he has done for his con- 
stituents and for our country. 

Dawson Marnuis served with distinc- 
tion and dedication on the Agriculture 
Committee where he ranked fifth in 
seniority. He also served on the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee where he 
devoted his energies to all of those things 
that matter to his own constituents, to 
the people of Georgia, and to the citi- 
zens of America. 

Dawson Matuts leaves this House with 
esteem, admiration and affection of 
everyone who has known him. There are 
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worlds ahead for him to conquer and I 
know that he will go from victory to 


i .@ 

o Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored today to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to an outstanding Member 
of the Georgia delegation, DAWSON 
MATHIS. 

In the 10 years that I have been priv- 
ileged to serve with Dawson, he has con- 
sistently proven himself to be a truly 
dedicated representative of the people. A 
record of his achievements on the Agri- 
culture and Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee points clearly to his long- 
standing interest in the welfare of the 
farmers of our Nation as well as that of 
all Americans. 

Dawson devoted great time and effort 
to the interests of American consumers 
through his position on these committees. 
His understanding and dedication to 
serving the needs of his constituents will 
continue to provide a shining example 
to those who follow. 

I join my colleagues in wishing 
Dawson great success in whatever en- 
deavor he turns his talents and energies 
to after leaving the House.® 
@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in saluting our colleague from Geor- 
gia, Dawson Martuis, with the acute re- 
alization of the passage of time which 
comes to us in this body when we note 
the impending retirement of long-time 
friends, particularly “classmates”. The 
gentleman from Georgia and I began our 
service together as Members of the 92d 
Congress. He made the decision earlier 
this year, not to stand for reelection, 
and, although our places have been on 
opposite sides of the aisle, I will miss 
him, when, God willing, I take the oath 
in this Chamber at the convening of the 
97th Congress. We may have arrived at 
different conclusions on legislative mat- 
ters from time to time, but we shared a 
commitment to a healthy agricultural 
economy as an essential of overall eco- 
nomic health in this country. 

Our colleague has worked hard, and 
thought hard in the interest of his con- 
stituency, but he has manifested, as well, 
a dedication to the advancement of the 
overall national interest as he saw it. He 
has been forceful and forthright in the 
statement of his positions. His political 
courage has been manifest in many 
situations. 

Over the decade of his service here, 
Dawson Matuts has won many friends, 
and he has been a genuine friend to 
many. At this time of recognition, I ven- 
ture to offer a personal recollection. In 
the fall of 1974—campaign time—the 
Governor of Georgia, later to become 
President of the United States, came 
into my congressional district to speak 
in support of my opponent, as he had 
every right to do. I did think he was un- 
duly harsh and unfair in his public de- 
valuation of my service in the House, 
but I had been through several cam- 
paigns by then and had learned that one 
had to.roll with the punches. 

The remarks of his Governor in regard 
to me came to the notice of my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia. Out of 
his inapt sense of fairness and his unaf- 
fected friendship, he took occasion to 
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write to me a letter most complimentary 
of my efforts over the 4 years during 
which we had served together in the 
House. I was touched deeply by this vol- 
untary gesture at the time, and I will re- 
member it always as something typical 
of DAWSON MATHIS. 

I wish for him good health in the 

years ahead, and satisfaction in what- 
ever he undertakes.@ 
@ Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Dawson Martnis has achieved an excel- 
lent legislative record here in the House 
and I join his colleagues and friends 
in expressing sadness that he will not be 
a Member of the 97th Congress next 
January. 

Many productive segments of the 
American economy have benefited from 
the hard work and strong interest dis- 
played by Dawson MarTHIs in behalf of 
the free enterprise system as a Member 
of the House for the past 10 years, but 
his most valuable contribution has been 
to agriculture and the American farmer 
and rancher. 

Too often there is a tendency to forget 
about the role of agriculture in the eco- 
nomic development and well-being of 
this Nation. Dawson Matuis has con- 
stantly reminded us that America is only 
so strong as our ability to produce food 
and fiber. He has been in the forefront 
of the struggle to achieve recognition for 
American farmers as much as any person 
who ever served in this body. 

The State of Georgia has given this 
Nation many distinguished sons and 
daughters. Georgia takes great pride in 
the high caliber of men that it has sent 
to Congress. One of the greatest men 
who ever served in Congress was the late 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia. 

Like Senator Russell, our colleague 
Dawson Matuis is a true patriot who be- 
lieves and fights for a strong national 
defense second to none. He defends the 
free marketplace and has been a staunch 
foe of unnecessary Federal spending. 

There is no question that his constit- 
uency in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict supports these efforts, because 
DAWSON MArTHiIs has been reelected over- 
whelmingly to the House in every elec- 
tion since he took the oath of office. As 
we all know, Dawson wanted to serve 
his native State in the Senate but was 
not successful. However, had he decided 
to remain in the House, I know that his 
vote this time would have been over- 
whelmingly affirmative. 

I will miss Dawson Matuis, but I know 
that the future will continue to find him 
leading the charge for the high principles 
that this Nation was founded upon.@ 
@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, when 
this Congress adjourns sine die this year, 
the Honorable Dawson Martuis of Al- 
bany, Ga., will be leaving us. In him we 
have all had a friend who represented 
his constituents and Georgia’s interests 
well on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Dawson’s rugged good 
looks always added a certain flair, some- 
how, to every gathering of the Georgia 
delegation, and we will be hard pressed 
to replace him in that regard. And from 
my point of view, his voting record was 
conservative and in the best traditions 
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and interests of the State of Georgia. 
Dawson tried for the U.S. Senate, fought 
a good fight in the primary, and lost. We 
all wish him well and with his good looks, 
steadfastness of purpose and great abil- 
ity, we are sure he will do well in what- 
ever he turns his hand to now and wish 
him Godspeed.e 

@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in tribute to Hon. Dawson Martuis, who 
is retiring at the close of the 96th Con- 
gress. 

Dawson Maruis has given 10 years of 
dedicated and devoted service to his con- 
stituents in Georgia, and has compiled 
a splendid record of excellence and 
ability. His diligent efforts as chairman 
of the subcommittee on Oilseeds and 
Rice of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee have been both fruitful and beneficial 
to the citizens of this Nation. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good Government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has Dawson 
Maruis. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
he was in the forefront of efforts to im- 
plement meaningful solutions and effec- 
tive action on behalf of the individual 
citizen. 

Dawson is a fine legislator and a dis- 
tinguished leader, and he will be missed 
here in the House of Representatives. 

I extend to Dawson Matuis my best 
wishes for continued success in devotion 
to the highest principles.@ 
© Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join all our colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to our friend Dawson MATHIS 
who is completing.10 years of service to 
our country by being the Representative 
from the Second Congressional District 
of Georgia to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Dawson is a true native son of Georgia 
since he was born and grew up in the 
district which he so faithfully has repre- 
sented during his five terms in the Con- 
gress. I have had the pleasure of serving 
with him in the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee throughout my 4 years 
in Congress and will miss his presence in 
that committee. 

The 97th Congress will be very differ- 
ent from the current one and while I am 
sure we all look forward to the incoming 
Members who will spend the next 2 years 
with us, we will miss the companionship 
and good work of our colleagues that 
will no longer be with us. I share with 
you the sadness that we all feel in paying 
this well-deserved tribute to Dawson; we 
would rather that he were coming back 
with us for the 97th Congress. 

I want to extend to Dawson, his wife 
Sharon, and the rest of his family my 
warmest wishes for good luck and the 
best of good health in the future.@ 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


CONGRESSWOMAN GLADYS 
SPELLMAN 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
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take this occasion to express my deep 
concern for our esteemed colleague, Con- 
gresswoman GLADYS SPELLMAN. Earlier 
this month the voters of Maryland's 
Fifth District overwhelmingly showed 
their support for Congresswoman SPELL- 
MAN's bid to return to this body. Let me 
first say that I am confident my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle join 
me in commending the wisdom of the 
voters of the Fifth District. 

We are, of course, distressed that Mrs. 
SPELLMAN cannot be with us today and 
will not be with us for the remainder of 
the 96th Congress. Her spirit and lead- 
ership consistently have called forth the 
highest praise and respect of all who 
knew of her work. Among her strongest 
qualities is persistence in battle, and I 
am confident that she brings this quali- 
ty with all of her strength to the difficult 
battle she now confronts. I know that 
my colleagues join me in hoping that the 
illness which keeps her away now will not 
prevent her from fulfilling her respon- 
sibilities in the 97th Congress to the 
people she represents. 

Congresswoman SPELLMAN is a leader 
in the ongoing fight for women’s rights 
and she has worked with determination 
to improve Government employee bene- 
fits. She consistently provided leadership 
on the floor of this House, and faith- 
fully contributes to debate on matters 
which concern not only her constituents 
but the general welfare of the Nation 
as well. 

I pray for Mrs. SPELLMAN’s rapid re- 
covery. I look forward to working with 
her in the next Congress. I greatly ad- 
mire the skills and concern she brings 
to this body. More important, I am cer- 
tain that the citizens of her district, sup- 
porters and opponents alike, look for- 
war? to her return with pride and ad- 
miration for the manner in which she 
represents them before the Nation. 

Mr. GILMAN. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I would be pleased to yield. 

Mr. GILMAN. I want to thank the 
gentleman for bringing this matter be- 
fore the House of Representatives. I 
think that all of our colleagues join with 
the gentleman in wishing our good col- 
league Godspeed and good health and 
an early return to this House. I have had 
the privilege of working with the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Mrs. SPELL- 
MAN) on the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and have al- 
ways respected her diligence and devo- 
tion to her tasks. We certainly hope that 
she will soon be able to return to fulfill 
those responsibilities. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 
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DANGEROUS INVESTIGATIVE 
PROCEDURES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day and 3 days ago, I addressed the House 
with respect to the activities of not only 
the House but, specifically, the commit- 
tee known as the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct. 

In the first special order on this matter 
3 days ago, I addressed myself almost 
exclusively to the disturbing actions of 
the House itself with respect to the mat- 
ter of Michael J. Myers on October 2, at 
which time the Representative from the 
First Pennsylvania District was expelled. 


Therefore, at this time we have better 
than half a million Americans who are 
shorn of a voice or a vote in the Con- 
gress of the United States, in the House, 
to be specific, because of that action of 
the House. 


We have had an intervening election at 
which time Michael J. Myers was de- 
feated in his bid for reelection. At the 
time of the consideration of the matter 
of Michael J. Myers, on both the first 
motion to postpone consideration until 
the House reconvened on November 12, 
which was defeated, and on the second 
motion, which was against the proposi- 
tion of expulsion, but which proposition 
succeeded, I addressed the House in a 
very limited fashion, and as I am doing 
now, in a previously unprepared manner 
of speaking extemporaneously, and as I 
have 3 days ago, and then again yester- 
day, because I might say, by way of ex- 
planation, that I do not have the staff 
resources to divert to this particular mat- 
ter which is of such personal importance 
to me, and concern. 


It has been the obsessive concern since 
October 2, even during the midst of a 
very intense campaign back home. So 
what I say has been continued in an in- 
terrupted fashion because in the first 
special order 3 days ago I yield to two 
Members because I believe that any in- 
terest evinced by any colleague is to be 
appreciated in the most critical issue 
that I can see, in my opinion, has con- 
fronted this deliberative body since its 
inception in 1789. 


As I see it, and as I said this morn- 
ing—and this is the reason I am speak- 
ing today—in my appearance before the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct at about 10:30 this morning, on 
receipt of the letter from the chairman 
the day before yesterday, in which he was 
replying to my letter, which I inserted 
into the Recorp 3 days ago, in which I 
requested that I be given the chance to 
address that committee, because I have 
always felt that if we are interested 
enough to inject ourselves into the mat- 
ters and the processes of a committee I 
do not belong to and I address the House, 
that at least I should, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, have a chance to address 
forthrightly and face to face the Mem- 
bers directly involved. And I had that 
opportunity this morning. 

In accordance with my request, I in- 
clude as part of my order, the transcript 
of my remarks to the committee this 
morning: 
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STATEMENT BY HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT, NOVEMBER 20, 1980 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 
10:30 a.m. in Room 2237 Rayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Charles E. Bennett 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bennett, Hamil- 
ton, Preyer, Rahall, Spence, Hollenbeck, Liv- 
ingston, Thomas, Sensenbrenner, and 
Cheney. 

Also present: E. Barrett Prettyman, Jr., 
Allen Snyder, special counsel; John M. Swan- 
ner, staff director; Rep. John W. Jenrette, 
Jr.; Kenneth Robinson, counsel; Dennis Hart, 
cocounsel; and Rep. Henry B. Gonzalez, 

The CHAIRMAN. The meeting will come to 
order. 


Our colleague Mr. Gonzalez has asked if he 
might be given an opportunity to address the 
committee. Of course, we are glad to accom- 
modate him. He is not a witness in the case 
which will come up later today, but he has 
asked for permission to talk about proce- 
dures and matters of that type. 

Mr. Gonzalez, if possible, I would like to 
have you complete your statement in ten 
minutes, if you could. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. I am pretty sure it can be 
done except, Mr. Chairman, I first wanted to 
thank you and the committee for this cour- 
tesy. As you know, it was in obedience to the 
letter I had written to you three days ago, 
and after which I had a special order on the 
House floor, but as in the case of the special 
orders, one of which, gain, I had yesterday in 
the afternoon, I do not have staff available 
to me that I can divert for whatever energy 
I spend on this matter, which is of consider- 
able concern to me and has been for some 
time, so that I am going to ask at the outset 
permission, if it 1s your wish and the com- 
mittee’s wish, that I be allowed to bring my 
staff, Mrs. Inman, to transcribe what I say 
here, because I have not had a chance to 
dictate or prepare, so if I could, because I 
will not have available to me what I am say- 
ing as soon as I will when she transcribes it. 

This is Mrs. Laurene Inman. 

As I said, I thank the chairman for this 
courtesy. I also would like to ask unanimous 
consent, if I may, at this point offer the 
special orders of three days ago, and yester- 
day, for the record of this proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN. There isn’t any proceeding. 
You are Just being heard, but we will be glad 
to haye that in the record that we will keep 
of this meeting of the committee, which is 
not a proceeding Involving any particular 
testimony. 

Mr. Gonzavez. If it is inconsistent with the 
purposes of this meeting, of course I 
wouldn't make that request. Since it Is on 
the record anyway, in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, I just thought that—— 

The CHARMAN. Well, it will be a part of 
the meeting of this committee this morning, 
but will not be a part of any other matter 
that may come up today. 

Mr. Gonzatez. The only reason I was mak- 
ing that request was because at best, even 
though it was extemporaneous, it at best ex- 
emplifies the points that I may or may not 
have a chance to make in this short—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Gonzatez. Mr. Chairman and fellow 
members, it is a matter of great concern to 
me to see what has happened, particularly 
the actions of the Special Counsel, Mr. E. 
Barrett Prettyman. In your letter to me, 
which I received I believe it was the day 
before yesterday, you stated that I was 
under a misapprehension, because of the 
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erroneous reporting, particularly by the New 
York Times. However, in checking the actual 
happenings, I find that the New York Times 
was correct. Your Special Counsel did inter- 
vene during the judicial proceeding. 

The CHAIRMAN. He didn’t intervene in 
those, but at the time when it was chrono- 
logically taking place. There is a difference. 
There was no intervention in the proceed- 
ings, as I understand it, in the sense that 
those proceedings had any content with re- 
gard to what the notice that Mr. Prettyman 
was giving Mr. Jenrette. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, the proceedings were 
in court and the counsel sent the note to 
the judge who then suspended upon return- 
ing to the bench to allow time to relay the 
Message that Mr. Prettyman was going to 
relate to Mr. Jenrette. Nevertheless, the im- 
pact of that, as was brought out I think very 
eloquently in the recent opinion of the 
Circuit Court in the case of Congressman 
Helstoski, which I think has a direct bear- 
ing on the proceedings, and should have 
some impact on. the consideration of the 
pending cases that this committee has now, 
and probably will, because we must remem- 
ber that even now under way in trial are 
other cases involving the same transaction 
known as the Abscam scandal. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Gonzalez, apparently 
you are addressing material relative to a 
case that may or may not come up later 
today. I would, since you are not called as a 
witness by either the committee or Mr. Jen- 
rette, I think that we should ask those 
people whether they have any objection to 
your talking about a case which is going to 
come up. Have you any objection? 

Mr. RoBINSON. I am Ken Robinson, on be- 
half of Mr. Jenrette. We very much welcome 
any comments Mr. Gonzalez has to offer, and 
would ask that he be given as much time as 
he feels is necessary to let this committee 
hear exactly what the facts are and what 
the position is that Mr. Gonzalez is taking. 
I think what he has to say is probably more 
pertinent than anything I have read or 
heard in any of the proceedings thus far. 
We welcome his statements going into the 
record and him being given as much time as 
the committee feels appropriate. 

We hope you deem it appropriate to take a 
lot of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. I deem it appropriate in 
view of what you have said to allow him to 
address matters relative to your client. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

The CHamman. I don’t deem it appropri- 
ate at this point that this be made a matter 
of record in the matter which may or may 
not come up later today, which has not yet 
been convened. So with that distinction, go 
ahead. 

Mr. GonzaLez. Mr. Chairman, I should point 
out also that I was not advised that the 
committee was contemplating hearing from 
Mr. Jenrette this morning. At the time I ac- 
cepted the invitation, I had no knowledge, 
and I didn’t until this morning, so therefore 
I should not be considered as appearing here 
as a witness, and certainly in no specific 
case other than that I am compelled to 
come before the committee, because both 
the action on October the second and ex- 
pulsion of Michael O. Myers, and the course 
of events pursuant to the committee rules 
led to that, and the circumstances and the 
language in the opinion of the Helstoski 
case, which brings that out, and which the 
potential for grave mischief, because even 
though it is alleged that there is no inter- 
action between the judicial proceedings in- 
volving the criminal culpability or not of 
the defendants, and the actions of the Com- 
mittee on Official Standards of Conduct, I 
believe that a miscarriage of justice is hap- 
pening, when under the guise of that inter- 
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pretation we deceive ourselves into thinking 
tnere isn't when as a matter of fact there is, 

The actions, whether sanctioned by the 
committee or not, of the Special Counsel in 
intervening during the proceedings, in this 
case the Jenrette case, even though his ac- 
tions in uttering positions that only the com- 
mittee or members of the House should take 
were circulated and publicized before even 
the verdict of the committee or the contem- 
plated action by the House I think are in- 
consistent with justice, because even though 
this may not be considered a judicial pro- 
ceeding, there is no question that it is a 
quasijudicial proceeding, that it does re- 
dress itself into an adversary position, and 
where for instance in this case the commit- 
tee has armed itself, and in an adversary—I 
dont think we can deny that it is an adver- 
sary—proceeding, we have a Special Counsel 
highly priced. 

I was surprised when the clerk figure 
showed yesterday that he has been paid 
$250,000-plus. Now, how can any member 
of the Congress appearing before here, en- 
trammeled in all of the rules and rule 
changes that the committee itself has made, 
without the opportunity to have equal legal 
talent, be said to have had justice? And this 
is what I am speaking of. I am urging the 
committee to redress that imbalance. 

Secondly, obviously at the time the resolu- 
tion was considered wetting up this commit- 
tee, I spoke out then, so I am being con- 
sistent. I am not appearing here as a spoiler 
or as necessarily one attempting to obstruct, 
because I am the first to recognize the tre- 
mendous responsibility in an unchartered 
area of legislative action, at this point or 
juncture in the historical development of the 
House of Representatives, and therefore I 
would be myself unjust to in any way at- 
tempt to obstruct. But I am concerned that 
the very destruction of this House is here 
and it is in your hands, because as in the 
case of Michael Myers, if a deliberative 
body—and I am not speaking now of the 
committee because I am speaking of the 
House action—erects a rule only to abandon 
it, we then have no deliberative body follow- 
ing a course of systematic ruling, but we 
have really a lawless group, a mob, if you 
please, and this is what bothers me. I felt 
that In view of the history and ail and what 
I said at the beginning, that this committee 
actually under these circumstances, and 
where you have the fine points of rulings 
of a highly priced attorney, that at least 
it ought to work in joinder with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

I believe at this point that I want to go 
on record as strongly urging that this com- 
mittee work in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, because of the adop- 
tion of the resolution, the so-called Abscam 
resolution, in which two unprecedented 
clauses were adopted, and I refer to these 
in my special orders and I referred to them 
during the debate on the matter of Michael 
Myers, and that has to do with the stripping 
naked for the first time in our history, or 
for that matter in the history of Anglo- 
American parliamentary record, the mem- 
bers of this House—the only privileged class 
in the Constitution are members of the Con- 
gress, so they can be independent and free, 
and this committee may wittingly or un- 
wittingly be placing us in jeopardy with 
either the Executive Branch of the govern- 
ment or the Judiciary itself as the Helstoski 
opinion points out dramatically, and this is 
the only reason that I urge that, and I think 
that in the case of that rule or that clause, 
where the Justice Department in effect is 
saying, “We will turn over evidence you want 
for your purposes” in the case of ethics, 
“provided we tell you who we want to get 
that information.” 
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Now, we don’t know, because it isn’t clear, 
and it hasn't been stated by this committee 
what its procedures will be. 

Suppose that happens. Suppose it has al- 
ready happened. Suppose the Justice Depart- 
ment says, “Well, it's Chairman Bennett we 
don't want to have this information.” How 
will you know? You won't. But suppose they 
say, “Well, we don’t want Mr. Hamilton to 
get it. We will turn it over to you but pro- 
vided Mr. Hamilton doesn’t get it." Who 
makes that decision? Do you, the chairman, 
or does a meeting of the committee except 
Mr. Hamilton? We don't know. 

These, I think, are new ventures into un- 
trodden parliamentary fields, and this is my 
concern in all seriousness and sincerity, and 
that is what I wanted to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. We appreciate it very much. 
Would counsel like to address? 

Mr. PRETTYMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a matter 
of personal privilege I would like about three 
minutes. The reason is that last night on 
the floor, Congressman Gonzalez charged me 
with highly improper and unethical conduct. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I asked a question. It was 
& rhetorical question. I said, “What about 
the ethics in this?” 

Mr. PRETTYMAN. I am sorry, sir, but I have 
your statement here, “And it seems to me 
that it is highly improper and even from an 
ethical standpoint highly questionable be- 
cause this Judge is now pondering”, et cetera. 

Mr. Gonza.ez. That ts right. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not involved in 
this matter. 


Mr. RosINson. I want to make a statement 
for the record. 

I object to—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You haven't a right to make 
a statement at all. You are just sitting here. 


Mr. Rosinson. I object to having to sit 
here without a voice when my client is the 
one who will be jeopardized. I think that is 
what is wrong with the procedure, so I object. 
Iam not able to comment. 

The CHAIRMAN. This procedure does not 
involve Mr. Jenrette. 


Mr. ROBINSON. It will. What has been sald 
here will have a devastating effect. 

The CHamman. What do you want to say? 

-'r. Roprnson. I want to make a statement. 
Any time Mr. Prettyman speaks hereafter, I 
have a right to reply, that he is never given 
the opportunity without us having to speak. 
We have to stop his ex parte participation 
in these hearings. If he speaks, I will want 
to speak on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will recall on it at the 
time. 


Mr. PRETTYMAN. Mr. Gonzalez said several 
times that I called Mr. Myers a liar to the 
press and that I said to the press he should 
be expelled. As the committee is well aware, 
I never made any such statement to the press. 
I made that statement to this committee in 
a open, sanctioned hearing. I did not demand 
action on the part of this committee through 
the press. I have never done that. I have 
never intimidated the sitting members of 
this committee, I could not do so even if I 
were so Inclined. 

My appearance in court was not improper 
or unethical, quite to the contrary. It was 
done at the direction of this committee in 
order to give Mr. Jenrette the earliest possible 
notice of the action which the committee had 
just taken. 

My note to the judge did not go to any 
merit. It simply said that the committee had 
taken action which required me to speak with 
Mr. Jenrette, and the judge immediately 
granted my request and I spoke privately 
and personally with Mr. Jenrette and his at- 
torney, Mr. Robinson. 

In the articles attached by Mr. Gonzalez to 
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his statement last night, two of them do 
not even refer to me. The matters attributed 
to me in the other articles are accurate, and 
I see nothing improper in them. And as a 
matter of fact, I think I have exercised the 
greatest restraint in dealing with the press. 
There has been no leak out of my office or 
out of this committee that I am aware of in 
connection with anything that we have had 
to do with. 

As for my fees, I was not aware of what 
they totaled, but I do know that I lose $65 
an hour for every hour I spend on behalf 
of this committee and that every bill that 
we have sent to this committee has been far 
less than we, our firm, would charge our nor- 
mal clients as our normal hourly rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the at- 
torney for Mr. Jenrette can address what he 
wishes to the committee, with the under- 
standing, of course, that this is not in the 
matter of Mr. Jenrette which has not yet 
been called before the committee. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Thank you, sir. I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak. 

I would like to state that I agree with 
what Mr. Gonzalez just said with all due 
deference to what Mr. Prettyman Just sald 
about the matter of what occurred before 
Judge Penn just last week. I happen to have 
had the floor questioning FBI Agent John 
Good at the time that a note came from Mr. 
Prettyman in the presence of the media, 
many of whom are here today who could 
testify if necessary to show what his style 
of intervention was. 

A note went to Judge Penn who said, 
“Excuse me a minute, Mr. Robinson,” or 
something to that effect. He doesn’t speak 
as colloquially as I do, and he read a note 
and said that, “The court will leave the 


bench for a moment so you can confer with 
Mr. Prettyman, Mr. Robinson.” 

I was in the middle of an important ques- 
tion with Mr. John Good in which we felt 
we were getting into perjury that had oc- 


curred in the trial. We were in the middle 
of hearings. Now, it was about 5 after 12. 
We were going to recess at 1:00. 

The point is that it was a dramatic play 
in front of the press in our opinion, that 
obviously the committee had voted to do 
something up here, and then Mr. Prettyman 
came over and said we should meet in a quiet 
spot because we don't want to leak anything 
to the press. 

Well, he didn’t have to leak anything to 
the press when you interrupt Federal pro- 
ceedings before the judge so that he leaves 
the bench in the middle of my sentence or 
my question, and the press is all clamoring 
at this point wanting to know what is 
happening. 

We retired to the terrible Jury room where 
they voted in this case and spoke, and it was 
at that time suggested that if Mr. Jenrette 
wanted to have the hearings, we would be 
here this Thursday. There would be no post- 
ponement, and that he could avoid all this by 
simply resigning. 

I know Mr. Gonzalez was concerned about 
that, when he has given statements before. 

Now Mr. Prettyman may very well have 
been trying to be of assistance to us, but 
we feel that is inappropriate to have the 
option to resign or else go to Judgment Day 
next Thursday. 


We have got motions before this committee 
which I don't want to get into right now, 
but I think there is a hasty train moving in 
the direction that we object to right now, 
and Mr. Prettyman should not have come in 
that courtroom. He could have waited. He 
could have sent the note to me. He could 
have sent the note to me and I might have 
said, Your Honor, might we have a recess, 
but I think it was an improper way to do 
things. 

And I agree with Mr. Gonzalez’ interpreta- 
tion, and I am biased, obviously. Mr. Pretty- 
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man is biased and obviously unbiased mem- 
bers of the press are here that I think you 
could call—I don't think you want to do 
that—would support my biased interpreta- 
tion. 

The CHARMAN. With regard to Mr. Gon- 
zalez and his appearance here today, we are 
glad to cooperate with you and let you make 
your statement. The committee has followed 
the rules and the statutes and the pro- 
cedures, and has operated under the con- 
stitutional requirements entirely with this 
matter. 

As a matter of fact, you know, the matter 
still could be brought directly to the floor 
without ever going through this committee 
while we are going on, and the feeling that 
he has about procedures could be addressed 
by legislation that he could introduce to 
change the procedures. We don't ourselves 
have jurisdiction to change procedures that 
way in the matter of all the things you have 
addressed. 

I think that we have addressed enough 
time to this matter at this point, unless 
there is something that you must say. 

Mr. Gonzatez, Just briefly, that after hear- 
ing the attorneys testimony, which I was not 
aware of in detail, that I now want to clarify 
whatever doubt I might have had on what 
I said yesterday, and that I do want to go 
on record as serlously questioning the ethics 
of the special counsel and the procedures 
sanctioned by this committee in this specific 
case, and in the other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. What are the procedures 
sanctioned by the committee that you 
object to? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. You just said that Mr. 
Prettyman had acted—— 

The CHARMAN. I didn't say anything—— 

Mr. GONZALEZ, You did. 

The CHAIRMAN. I didn't mention his name 
at all, the record will show. I said the pro- 
cedures followed by this committee. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Well, that he had carried 
out the wishes of this committee. 

The Cuamrman. I didn’t say that, I did not 
say that. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am sorry. I misinterpreted. 

I want to go on record as saying that I now 
really do seriously question the propriety of 
that. 

The CHarrman. We are glad to have had 
you. We are now adjourned for two minutes. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m. the committee 
proceeded to other business.) 


But at the time I spoke yesterday and 
at the time I accepted to go before this 
committee this morning, I was not aware 
of the fact that the committee had in- 
tended to have present Mr. JENRETTE, 
Congressman JoHN W. JENRETTE, and his 
legal counsel. And, therefore, when I 
appeared before the committee this 
morning I had to go into the explana- 
tion to say that my appearance was in- 
dependent but that it did impinge on 
what I consider to be a fateful delibera- 
tion of that committee, and it has to do 
with the actual permanence and the 
durability of this institution we know as 
the House of Representatives. 


For, as I said before, the germ seed for 
the destruction of this institution is not 
now just a seed lying fallow; it is now 
beginning to germinate. And at some un- 
foreseen date, under some yet unfore- 
seen circumstances of passion and hatred 
and division, I can see where these prece- 
dents now being forged by both the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct 
and the House itself will lead to what 
we take for granted and have, since our 
forbears in England, the privileges and 
immunities protecting the independence 
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of the membership of this body. And I 
want to go into that aspect of it. 


With the development of the so-called 
Abscam scandals and investigations by 
the Justice Department—but not neces- 
sarily limited to them—going back into 
the 1964 period, when we had the then 
majority leader take the well of the 
House, and, to an almost full member- 
ship, announce that he knew and, as a 
matter of fact, could show that the Jus- 
tice Department through the FBI was 
bugging every single office of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
and that they had dossiers on every 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
ever since that day we should have been 
alerted to the danger of the unprece- 
dented incursion on the part of the ex- 
ecutive branch into the independence, 
separateness, and coequalness or co- 
equality of the House of Representa- 
tives or the legislative branch, the first 
branch of the Government. 


The privileges in the Constitution are 
really limited—only one, in reality. That 
one privilege provided for in the basic 
law is that which affects the Members of 
the Congress, and of course it goes back 
to the English parliamentary days when 
kings and courts, incidentally, were in- 
vading the independence of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons. And therefore in article I we are 
given that immunity from arrest under 
certain conditions if we are traveling to 
or from sessions of the Congress or to be 
held free for whatever we have said— 
of course, with certain limitations—whilé 
in debate, obviously to protect the inde- 
pendence of the Members. 


But now we have Abscam. Before this, 
we have the report which should have 
been disturbing to us then, and I feel 
and felt then that the House had the 
responsibility to have pursued that mat- 
ter broucht by the then majority leader. 
It should never have been allowed to 
have died on the vine, so to speak. But 
now we have this development. 

But in the intervening time we have 
had other cases. For example, in the 
matter of Epwarp Roysat, the Congress- 
man from California, in which the 
House vetoed the recommendation of 
the very Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct. And during the course 
of debate Mr. Roysat brought out 
the invasion of his office through bur- 
glary and search, and where he pointed 
the finger at both what he felt were com- 
mittee investigators as well as Justice 
Department offenders. And that was al- 
lowed to have been lost in the course of 
debate. But nevertheless we have that. 

We have the case in the matter of our 
colleague who is retiring this Congress, 
Ep Patten of New Jersey, in which the 
Justice Department almost singlemind- 
edly was going after Ep Patren. Now, 
there is nobody here who has worked 
with Ep Patten who dares even to insinu- 
ate that he is other than the most hon- 
orable man and of integrity whole. 

o 1230 

And yet, I think every Member here 
should be cognizant of what happened in 
that case, and should be interested 
enough to direct the Committee on Offi- 
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cial Standards of Conduct to investigate 
that questionable ethical practice. But, 
now we have, as I this morning reaf- 
firmed what I said yesterday about the 
questionable behavior of the committee's 
Special Counsel, who meanwhile has 
amassed over $250,000 in payment as 
fees as Special Counsel for this com- 
mittee, and yet it is an adversary pro- 
ceeding and nowhere does this House 
provide that access to legal defense for 
the defendant who, my dear colleagues, 
could very well but for the grace of God 
be you or me. 

Now, with this new departure not only 
in a juridicial sense of Anglo-American 
corpus, of jurisprudence, but in the 
quasi-judicial deliberations of the de- 
liberative body known as the Congress, 
or the legislative branch, if we have no 
law, how can we, the lawmakers, then 
say that we are a deliberative body? If, 
as the House did in the case of Michael 
J. Myers, abandoned the very rule of pro- 
cedure that it set up in the prior case of 
Representative Diggs, how can we be 
assured that even the committee’s pro- 
ceeding under a systematic course of 
precedent and rules established and 
fixed, and the House thereby not being 
boxed in as it was in the case of the 
matter of Michael J. Myers? 

I ask this question because, if a de- 
liberative body does not proceed accord- 
ing to rule or law, then it ceases by defi- 
nition to be a deliberative body and it 
becomes a disorganized gang or mob. 
Gentlemen, that is a fateful thing to have 
happen or to even say is happening to 
such a great body, the greatest on the 
face of the Earth, as is this representa- 
tive body known as the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 


Now this morning, to my disappoint- 
ment, the charge I made yesterday that 
the behavior of the Special Counsel who, 
as I say, has not amassed over $250,000 
in fees as Special Counsel, intervening in 
the judicial proceeding just last Friday 
on the pending case of Representative 
JENRETTE, this is the same man who be- 
fore the House acted and before the com- 
mittee itself had acted was telling the 
press and circulated by the press that 
Michael J. Myers was a liar, and that the 
House should not suffer his presence as 
a Member 1 hour longer than absolutely 
necessary. 

Now, I think that is very questionable, 
but intervening as he did the other day, 
and by the admission of the testimony 
given in my presence this morning be- 
fore the committee reaffirming that this 
same high-priced Special Counsel sent a 
note to the judge during the proceedings, 
while a most important motion and in- 
terview, or cross-examination, was 
underway, asking the judge to suspend 
so that he, a bearer of a message from 
the Committee on Official Standards of 
Conduct, could present that message to 
Mr. JENRETTE, it had only one intended 
purpose, and if not intended, certainly 
obviously going to result in the intimida- 
tion of both the defendant, Mr. JENRETTE, 
his counsel, and the judge who is now 
with a 6-foot hich set of 26 volumes of 
evidence that he is intending to go 
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through before rendering a judgment in 
the matter of JoHN J. JENRETTE. 

And yet, I heard the chairman of the 
committee say that they were pursuing 
the rules and the tradition, such as it is— 
short-lived one, Iam sure—and yet I ask 
every Member of this House, from the 
Speaker on down, if this is proper, if this 
is tolerable, if it should be more than my 
voice being lifted in question, because I 
repeat: The continued stability—nay, 
the very existence of the integrity of this 
House is imperiled. 

I hope that I shall never see fulfillment 
of this prophecy or prediction or charge 
as I am making it. Yet, my experience 
leads me to be pessimistic, and when I 
look around and I see how we have been 
stripped naked, both through committee 
action as well as House action, in our 
defense of the protection we have for 
real independence, as brought out just 
a few days ago by the opinion, inciden- 
tally, in the manner of Henry Helstoski, 
where the circuit court after years and 
after half a dozen grand jury improper 
behavior practices in the matter of Hel- 
stoski recommended that Mr. Helstoski 
and his indictment and all were im- 
proper, illegal, and therefore absolved 
Mr. Helstoski. 

In its eloquent language, the judge 
went out of his way to say that it is 
clear that even the threat of an indict- 
ment is enough to intimidate most hardy 
and independent Members of the House 
or the Congress—just the mere threat of 
the indictment, much less an indictment 
itself. And, that the intention of that im- 
munity was not only to protect the in- 
dependence and the liberty of the indi- 
vidual Member from the executive 
branch, but from the courts themselves, 
which even as matters are proceeding in 
related cases under the so-called Abscam 
scandal are pending and in process now. 

Now I, say that I never dreamed in 
my lifetime that I would see this on any 
level. I have had the privilege of serving 
on the local legislative level of the city 
council of the city of San Antonio, and 
then I had the high privilege of serving 
on the State senate of the State legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, and for 19 
years the people of the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Texas have exalted me 
and privileged me and given me the 
honor of representing that district here. 
Never in the experiences that I have had 
in the other bodies, where the difference 
is obvious, where the perfection I saw 
of service on this level was so distinct 
and so obvious and so clearcut as that 
which I had had on the local, municipal, 
and State level, that I always in my 
prayers thank God for this system, and 
have always prayed for its preservation 
and resolved firmly that any action of 
mine would forever be in behalf of the 
preservation and transmittal to those 
who would follow us, just as I have been 
fortunate to have those old stock Amer- 
icans preceding me be in a position to 
have transmitted that opportunity to the 
likes of myself. 

With that same resolve, and impelled 
only by it, I am speaking and addressing 
and taking the time of this House for 
this purpose. But, it is distressing to see, 
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as I do in the prior cases, where alone 
and unaided I raised my voice. 

I was one of the few that again and 
again, and in effect voted against the 
establishment of such a committee, and 
to this day I feel that the best thing the 
House could do would be to place the 
functions of this committee where they 
ought to be, and that is as part of the 
duties of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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This is the reason I went head on and 
face to face and told the members of this 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct that that is one thing I am advo- 
cating and will continue to advocate. I 
said that I am asking them, that even 
now, before going further into this 
bramble patch of joinder and mixture of 
the legislature with the judicial, they at 
least have joint sessions with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I insist on this, 
and I hope and pray that such will be 
the case from here on out, and that 
eventually the House will do this, be- 
cause, as I have said before, since 1789 
no prior House of Representatives had 
seen fit to go this way. 

I said this when this resolution creat- 
ing it was coming up. Is it because all of 
the collective Members before were less 
virtuous or less righteous? I do not think 
so, I think it was because they were far 
more conscious of what was involved in 
a thoroughly yet to be explored field of 
excursion in the legislative process where 
they are going to the heart of the matter 
of representation. 

If this House, as it did on October 2. 
just as it did under the circumstances 
when it acted on October 2, decided that 
one of us shall be expelled, who is to pre- 
dict now in time of stress what we can 
foresee now in time of turmoil? Just as 
in the case of the first instance, the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, who can say 
that any one of us, duly and properly 
and innocently elected by a legally con- 
stituted citizenry shall not have that 
privilege and that right? 

This is what is involved, and this is 
why I am concerned when I see the ac- 
tions of the Justice Department. Why 
here day before yesterday, in the pro- 
ceeding of Jonn MurpHy in New York, 
what was the startling news that came 
out? Oh, it said that the name of Sena- 
tor BrapLey had improperly injected, 
and they wanted to clear his name. 
That came out on page 13 of the paper, 
but before the election and in head- 
lines Senator BraDLEY’s name was in- 
volved, only now to have the prosecutors 
of the Justice Department of New York 
say, “Oh, no, his name just happened 
to be mentioned by one of our hired 
hands.” 

Here is the Justice Department say- 
ing that it has millions of dollars to di- 
vert from its resources for such things 
as Abscam infractions, but it cannot 
resolve the murder—the most heinous 
murder in the history of the judiciary— 
in San Antonio of Federal District Judge 
John W. Wood, a case where they have 
not even got a lead yet today. It will be 
2 years since that murder took place. 
And there is not a lead either in the case 
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of the attempted murder of Assistant 
Federal District Attorney James W. 
Kerr. 

Now, where is the propriety? What is 
the propriety? Why should the practices 
reflected in Abscam by the Justice De- 
partment and the executive department 
go unchallenged and unquestioned by 
the legislative branch, which is now 
stripped naked before it? 

What does the prosecutor say in the 
Bradley case? He says, “Oh, we are 
now willing, if Senator BrapLey wants 
it, to give him a written statement say- 
ing that he is not involved.” 

Well, that is like saying, “We will give 
him a written statement to the effect 
that Senator BRADLEY, as we had thought 
before, was not involved on January 12, 
1978, but maybe he was in April.” That 
is the kind of thing that we are now 
supposed to plead for from vindictive 
und vicious prosecutors in the Justice 
Department? Are we now going to say 
that we shall be at the mercy of some 
directive yet to be established? 

The Justice Department itself, though 
the actions of the Attorney General 
himself, admitted that there was im- 
propriety in the actions of the FBI by 
leaks and the manner of the leaks, and, 
therefore, we had the involvement of 
innocent persons in and out of the Con- 
gress. And we have yet to hear the re- 
sults of the investigation mandated by 
the Attorney General as to who in the 
Justice Department did it and for what 
premeditated reason and for what rea- 
son, on the basis and pattern in which 
they acted, they did it. With all these 
millions of dollars of resources that we 
in the Congress are so concerned about 
in matters of economy, they act with no 
accountability other than with the cal- 
culated intent to get at some preselected 
Members of the Congress. 

Now, the question of guilt—bribery or 
not—sees us, then, to be the main issue, 
because that can be dealt with separately 
in the proceedings in the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. But the 
history of those proceedings, by the ad- 
mission of the chairman and the mem- 
bers and the apologists for the commit- 
tee, the defenders of the committee, is 
that they say on the one hand that they 
have nothing to do with the judicial pro- 
ceedings, but on the other hand they 
say, “Yes, we do because we are going 
to demand a judgment.” 

But what kind of judgment? Accord- 
ing to their own rule 14, it is contradic- 
tory to the corpus of procedure in the 
Federal Jurisprudence that decides and 
defines final judgment. Neither in the 
case of Michael J. Mvers nor in the new 
pending case of Representative JENRETTE 
has this by definition been the case. 

So then we are at their whim, and as 
the Court properly states in the Helstoski 
decision, we are now vulnerable, naked 
to intimidation, and as the judge said, an 
unscrupulous executive branch can in- 
timidate and cause the sufferance of the 
loss of independence of an individual 
Member who may be troublesome to that 
administration. 

That is obvious to everybody, and es- 
pecially it should be to my colleagues. 
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All of us are politicians who can talk 
from experience, and we know from ex- 
perience what it means to face just the 
threat of an indictment or a rumor which 
may turn out to be baseless later. It is 
one that may come in the course of a 
heated campaign, and then we find out 
who can survive that intimidation. 

I believe that the least we in the House 
should do is to consider seriously revis- 
ing our rules in accordance and in con- 
sistency with what we charged in the 
resolution creating the committee, par- 
ticularly the two most heinous resolu- 
tions, in my opinion—although I must 
admit that I was the only one voting 
no—in which we have for the first time 
delegated such wholesale authority to 
this committee that we provide, for ex- 
ample, that in exchange for that com- 
mittee’s receiving any documentation or 
evidentiary matter from the Justice De- 
partment, the FBI, the CIA, whatever it 
is, or their hirelings, they may do certain 
things. And these hirelings are criminals 
themselves, incidentally. They are crim- 
inals themselves. 

We have been reduced in great Amer- 
ica to our law enforcement agencies on 
the national level saying that they can- 
not solve crime unless they are cheek 
by jowl with the criminals, the most ac- 
complished and professional criminals of 
all. I think that is a sorry past in our 
history. 

But the least we can do is show some 
concern and ask ourselves, “What have 
we wrought?” We passed this resolution 
saying that in exchange for any infor- 
mation requested by the committee, the 
Justice Department shall say, “Oh, wait 
a while. We will give you this informa- 
tion, but only on condition you don’t 
show it to X, Y, or Z Member.” So the 
resolution reads—and you gentlemen 
voted for it—that that information shall 
be denied any members of the commit- 
tee or the House. 

Now, who is going to make that de- 
termination? I asked the chairman that 
question this morning. There was no an- 
swer. I said, “If the FBI has given you 
information and says, ‘but we don’t want 
X member of this committee to have it,’ 
what do you do? Do you call a meeting 
of the committee short of that member, 
or do you make that decision?” 

Or suppose the FBI says, “Oh, you 
know what? We don't want the chair- 
man of the committee to have it.” Then 
what happens? Is the committee going 
to be made aware of it? Is there going 
to be a refusal? 

We do not know, and neither does the 
committee. I have no answer, and I did 
not get even an attempted answer when 
I raised those questions. 

So, Mr. Speaker, even in the matters 
that the committee has gone into now, 
we have been denied due process. 


D 1250 
TRIBUTE TO RETIRING MEMBERS 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE CON- 
GRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
chairman of the New York State con- 
gressional delegation, I have the some- 
what bittersweet task today of noting 
the fact that some seven Members of 
the 39-Member bipartisan delegation 
from New York State are not going to 
be in the 97th Congress. This is a fairly 
substantial percentage of our delegation, 
roughly 22 percent, and including the 
chairman of two standing committees 
of the House and representing, inci- 
dentally, a total of 98 years of service 
in this body. 

This is a heavy blow to come to the 
New York delegation, but it is at least 
a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
take this time this afternoon to pay 
tribute to all this service, and also to 
honor these seven Members personally 
upon their retirement from the Congress. 

Because there are a number of Mem- 
bers in the Chamber today who wish to 
pay tribute to one or another of these 
seven members from New York, I will 
make only brief remarks about each. In 
keeping with the precedents the House 
will refer to them in the order of senior- 
ity. 

Congressman JoHN Murpny, chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, has served for 18 
years. He came to Congress as a legend- 
ary graduate of West Point with a most 
distinguished military career in the 
Korean war, where he won: the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for valor. As a 
Member of the House and as a chairman, 
Jack Murpuy has been a tireless worker 
and a forthright and courageous legisla- 
tor. For years he has spoken out against 
the threat of communism in the Carib- 
bean, a situation that is finally beginning 
to receive the serious attention it de- 
serves. Representing the interests of the 
great Port of New York, Mr. MURPHY 
fought tirelessly to alert Congress and 
the American people to the need for a 
strong and effective American merchant 
marine. He well knows that naval power 
cannot be achieved without the existence 
of a strong merchant marine. In his vot- 
ing record, Jack Murpuy has been stead- 
fastly supportive of a strong defense, and 
has consistently supported the mainte- 
nance of strong relations with Korea. 
His independent approach will indeed be 
missed here in Congress. 

Congressman JOHN WYDLER, dean of 
the New York Republican delegation and 
the vice chairman of the bipartisan 
delegation, decided to retire after having 
served here likewise for 18 years. As 
chairman of the bipartisan delegation 
I have been particularly pleased to work 
closely with Jack over the past 2 years 
in seeking to unify our large delegation 
and make it more effective in support of 
projects of interest and value to New 
York generally. Jack WyDLER has worked 
hard to set party considerations aside 
and has done much to bring about a de- 
gree of unity in the New York delegation 
that had previously been lacking. Legis- 
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latively, Congressman Wypb Ler as the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Science and Technology 
was a strong and outspoken supporter of 
nuclear power. He demonstrated his re- 
markable effectiveness as a legislator 
just a few days ago when almost single- 
handedly he steered through the House 
a renewal of the revenue-sharing pro- 
gram, including revenue sharing for the 
States. We will miss Jack’s able leader- 
ship here. 

Congressman JAMES Haney, the sec- 
ond New York chairman of a standing 
House committee who will not be back 
next year, also decided to call it quits 
here after 16 years of distinguished serv- 
ice. Jim is chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. In that role 
he has been regarded by his colleagues 
as “Mr. Postal Service.” It was JIM who 
prevented what could have been even 
more precipitate increases in postal rates 
by gaining congressional funding of the 
Post Office’s public service functions. Jim 
was largely responsible for preventing 
the elimination of Saturday mail deliv- 
eries, too. And he took a leading role in 
developing and perfecting the civil serv- 
ice reform legislation, which represents 
another of his major achievements. And 
while this may not have come to the at- 
tention of the Nation as a whole, JIM 
HANLEY will also be remembered here in 
the House as the Member who was re- 
sponsible for creating the “district work 
period” which has enabled us to schedule 
with greater precision our appearances 
back in our districts, without conflicting 
with legislation being considered on the 
floor of the House. I have a special affec- 
tion for Jim Hantey because much of the 
upstate area of central New York which 
I had the pleasure of representing for 
some 8 years in the so-called submarine 
district, is now included in his district. 
I know the very high regard which my 
former constituents have for JIM HANLEY 
as their present Congressman. 

Congressman ROBERT McEwen, who 
represents the geographically largest 
district in New York State and the one 
which adjoins the Canadian border, is 
retiring also after 16 years of distin- 
guished service. BOB McEWEN has been a 
neighbor of mine in the Rayburn Build- 
ing. He has been a tireless fighter for the 
interests of New York’s north country 
and was largely responsible for involving 
the Federal Government actively in sup- 
port for the 1980 winter Olympics in 
Lake Placid. 

Bos McEwen foresaw the need for this 
support many years before and laid the 
legislative framework for what proved to 
be a very successful undertaking. As a 
senior member of the Military Construc- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee, Bos 
McEwen also played an active part in 
bringing about the expansion of Fort 
Drum, both as an Army Reserve and 
National Guard training facility, and as 
one that now serves as home base to sev- 
eral units of the U.S. Regular Army. 
Congressman McEwew has consistently 
pointed out, as others of us have also 
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tried to do, the remarkable asset which 
Fort Drum represents in providing Amer- 
ican Army forces with an opportunity to 
train under,.real winter conditions. 


Congressman LESTER WOLFF, also com- 
pleting 16 years as a Member of the 
House, is a senior member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs. In that role he has played a crucial 
part in promoting an effective American 
foreign policy in that often misunder- 
stood and neglected area of the world. 

Congressman WoLrr was one of the 
first to visit mainland China, and he, like 
Congressman Murpuy, has been a con- 
sistent friend and supporter of the Re- 
public of Korea, especially during some 
of the more difficult periods of recent 
years. Mr. WoLFF’s grasp of foreign policy 
issues is something that cannot be easily 
replaced, and he will be sorely missed. 

LESTER was also responsible for creat- 
ing the House Committee on Narcotics 
and has served with distinction as chair- 
man. In this capacity it was his responsi- 
bility to travel to those areas of the world, 
primarily in the Near East and the Far 
East, where the narcotic traffic was most 
virulent. His committee's activities have 
alerted the country to the scope of this 
danger and have put-us already on the 
road toward remedial action. 

ELIZABETH HoLTZMAN has served in the 
House for only 8 years, but over this re- 
markably short period of time she has 
compiled a remarkable record. Her tough 
questioning of witnesses during the 
Watergate hearings will be remembered 
by all who watched television. She has 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration. She fought hard and ef- 
fectively to track down and bring to trial 
Nazi war criminals living in this country. 
She was the first to lead a women’s dele- 
gation to Cambodia to report on the size 
of the tragedies going on in the unhappy 
country. 

Liz HOLTZMAN was also primarily re- 
sponsible for the legislation extending 
the ratification period for the equal 
rights amendment. Although Congress- 
woman HOLTZMAN suffered a narrow de- 
feat in her race for the U.S. Senate this 
fall, we feel certain her political career 
has been sidetracked only momentarily, 
and that her dedication, drive, and in- 
telligence will continue to play an active 
role in our State at whatever level she 
may select. 

Congressman JEROME AMBRO, who rep- 
resents a district on Long Island and has 
served in the House for 6 years, is the 
junior member of our retiring group. 
JERRY AMBRO came to Washington as a 
member of that remarkable class of 1974, 
and in the spirit of that group has always 
been a fighter for what he believed was 
right. Mr. AMBRO came to Congress from 
an executive position as supervisor of 
Huntington Township, a community that 
included more residents than most con- 
gressional districts. As such, JERRY 
Amaro had a political and elective back- 
ground which went well beyond that of 
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most of his colleagues elected in 1974. 
As a result his “class” elected him as 
their chairman in 1976. 

Coming from Long Island Jerry was 
especially interested in the health of New 
York State’s important military aviation 
industry. He has fought hard in his 6 
years to insure that America’s military 
aircraft industry here not be limited ex- 
clusively to States in the Sun Belt. Dur- 
ing Jerry’s three terms in the House he 
has watched with justifiable pride as 
this industry has grown in prominence 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just close by ex- 
pressing my thanks to all seven of our 
distinguished colleagues for the multi- 
tude of services they have rendered to 
our State and to our Nation. New York 
will miss their representation and I be- 
lieve our country will miss them too. For 
they have demonstrated, as this brief 
summary will demonstrate, the highest 
qualities of political leadership. 

Let me also mention, Mr. Speaker, that 
one other able and experienced legisla- 
tor from New York State is also retiring 
at the end of this 96th Congress, and he 
has the longest record of service of any 
of us. I refer, of course, to Senator Jacos 
Javits. Senator Javits served for 8 years 
in this House before going to the Senate 
where he served for another 24 years. 
Thus the 32 years of Senator Javits’ con- 
gressional service, added to the 98 years 
of service of those seven Members re- 
tiring from the House, represents a total 
of 130 years of experienced service for 
New York State. 

Undoubtedly the other body will at the 
appropriate time pay tribute to Senator 
Javits in their own way, but I do believe 
that we would not be amiss in recognizing 
his long service to the country, his 
leadership in our foreign policy matters, 
his effectiveness in looking out for the 
interests of New York City, as well as 
those of the rest of the State; and for his 
humane sponsorship of those pieces of 
legislation which have enabled cities 
from all over our land to survive and pro- 
vide a better quality of life for all their 
citizens. Senator Javits’ record is one 
which will be hard for any Member of 
the Senate to match in years to come. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WYDLER), one of the 
seven, incidentally, being honored on 
this occasion. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
behalf of the other six Members. I do 
wish to express some general views 
about the fact that six very distin- 
guished and very important Members of 
the House who happen to be Members 
from the State of New York are leaving, 
and the fact that they are leaving is 
going to be a great loss to the House of 
Representatives and, of course, to the 
Congress and our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the New York 
delegation, under the leadership of the 
gentleman in the well, has really come a 
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long way in the last few years in pulling 
itself together on behalf of the State of 
New York, and I think we have shown 
a remarkable degree of cooperativeness. 
We have taken Members whose political 
philosophy is very divergent, people who 
represent probably the most metropoli- 
tan area in the world, New York City, 
and made them get along with and work 
with Members from the farm country 
up-State, and do it in a way that has 
been a benefit to all of the people of our 
State, and I think it is a tribute to the 
gentleman. I mention it here because it 
is also a tribute to the individuals to 
whom we are paying homage here today 
in this special order. 

I would mention the people individ- 
ually. 

ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, Of course, ran 
for Senator from the State and will no 
longer be a Member of this body. She 
served here with distinction. She was a 
person who, when she rose to speak, got 
the attention of the Members. They 
knew at all times she had done her 
homework and knew the background of 
the matters in which she was involved. 
Of course, she will be missed. 

Congressman MurpHy was an impor- 
tant Member of this House who served 
here for many years with great distinc- 
tion as a legislator and the work he has 
done is, of course, enshrined in the leg- 
islative history of this House and speaks 
for itself in regard to the accomplish- 
ments he has put forth for our country. 

Similarly, Congressman HANLEY was 
& committee chairman and he, too, has 
had a very distinguished career in this 
House. 

I, Mr. Speaker, want to mention par- 
ticularly two gentlemen from Long Is- 
land, the part of New York State from 
which I come and that is Congressman 
Wo.Lrr and Congressman AMBRO from 
Long Island, who also will not be return- 
ing in the new Congress. 

Congressman WoLFr was a Member of 
this House for 16 years, has risen to very 
important positions on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and served with the 
other gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN) on the Drug Abuse Select Com- 
mittee. In all of these cases he distin- 
guished himself by his knowledge, hard 
work and ability to convey to the Mem- 
bers of the House the importance of the 
issue that he was addressing at all times. 
I know I will miss him, I know we will all 
miss him and I am sorry to see him go, 
I think the House has lost a very dis- 
tinguished Member. 

Congressman AMBRO was a less senior 
Member, but a very important Member 
from Long Island and his great quality 
as a Member of the House was the fact 
that he had come from local government 
and had served as a local official and 
brought to the House the knowledge of 
the needs of local government which was 
very important to us here. Again, as I 
say, we will miss Jerry Amsro in the 
years ahead. 

Finally, Mr, Speaker, I want to speak 
about the gentleman who is my closest 
friend—I consider all these people my 
friends, but my closest friend and asso- 
ciate during the years I have served is 
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Congressman ROBERT McEwen of that 
rural area I spoke of before. I think Con- 
gressman McEwen’s district is probably 
the largest in New York State. I know 
he used to tell me to drive from one 
meeting to another sometimes he had to 
drive 200 miles to get from one meeting 
to another. 

In my district I think the longest trip 
I can take is about 10 miles before I get 
outside my district so it is really a re- 
markable achievement to represent a 
district like that. Yet I know he was liked 
from one end of his district to another in 
all parts and was known in all parts of 
his district. He was the kind of Congress- 
man I like to think about as the type we 
need the most here in the House. He was 
not a flamboyant Congressman, he was 
a quiet worker but a very effective worker 
and I think the gentleman in the well 
would agree with me he was most effec- 
tive in trying to get for New York State 
some recognition from the military es- 
tablishment to fulfill the needs of our 
country and to see that the State of New 
York played in them. 

Of course, I am talking most particu- 
larly about his efforts to see that Fort 
Drum was recognized as an important 
training center for our country and to 
protect the interests not only of the peo- 
ple of the State of New York but the 
people of our country in that and, of 
course, we all know the tremendous work 
he did for our State and our country and 
the world in bringing to Lake Placid, 
N.Y., and helping with the many prob- 
lems that arose in connection with it, the 
winter Olympics. 

Again, ROBERT McEwen has left his 
mark on this House. He has been an im- 
portant Member and, I know, a friend to 
all of those who knew him and that 
probably includes every Member of this 
House and not only the Members of this 
House in the body itself but the country 
will miss his services in the years ahead. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for his 
remarks. He has certainly made a very 
valuable contribution, himself. 

Since my friend, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Hussarp) has an im- 
portant engagement, let me yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky at this time. 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues today to honor my 
good friend and talented colleague, 
JEROME “JERRY” AMBRO of New York. 

It was my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the 94th class in 1975. In 1976, 
JERRY AMBRO served as the third chair- 
man of our class. I remember in 1975 
when we were freshmen, new to the Con- 
gress, and needed to help each other. 
The Congressman from the Third Dis- 
trict of New York, JERRY AMBRO, was al- 
ways willing to be helpful to his col- 
leagues. 

Jerry, a thoughtful, effective political 
moderate, will be missed by his colleagues 
who have known him to give valuable 
input in the Committees on Science and 
Technology and Public Works and 
Transportation. Jerry is dedicated to 
these committees, knowing they are the 
committees which often address legisla- 
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tion beneficial to his country and more 
specifically to his district. 

My outstanding colleague is also co- 
chairman of the Ad Hoc Task Force on 
Industrial Innovation. It is my under- 
standing that this ad hoc task force has 
worked for the past 18 months to develop 
@ policy to boost the sagging American 
productivity rate. Considering the state 
of our economy, I know we are in need of 
people in the Congress such as JERRY AM- 
BRO who are attuned to the importance 
of industrial development. 

We certainly regret losing one of the 
most talented, hard-working Members 
of Congress. JERRY AMBRO wil be missed 
by all of us who had the privilege to know 
and work with him in the Congress. 

In 1977 I visited JERRY Amsro’s district 
on Long Island and became aware of his 
constituents’ confidence in and fond re- 
gards for JERRY AMBRO, 

Additionally, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation and 
admiration not only for JERRY AMBRO but 
also other members of the New York 
delegation who will not be returning to 
the 97th Congress. 

Yes, congratulations and best wishes to 
JOHN MURPHY, JOHN WYDLER, JAMES HAN- 
LEY, ROBERT MCEWEN, LESTER WOLFF, and 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. Your dedication 
and service will be missed greatly by 
your colleagues. 

© 1300 

® Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his first term as a member of the 
Science and Technology Committee, 
Congressman AMBRO offered a successful 
amendment to include money in the U.S. 
budget for the first time specifically for 
construction of a national Solar Energy 
Research Institute which is now located 
in Colorado. 

In 1977, from his position as a member 
of one of the energy research subcom- 
mittees, Congressman AMBRO won con- 
gressional approval for $280 million to 
construct on Long Island, at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, the world’s 
largest and most powerful particle ac- 
celerator, the Isabelle project, which will 
restore U.S. primacy in the world of pure 
science and make Long Island the focus 
of worldwide attention as this pioneer- 
ing high energy physics research explores 
the basic structure of matter and unlocks 
the innermost secrets of energy. Testi- 
mony from the Nation’s most important 
physicists, during committee considera- 
tion of this project, projected the award- 
ing of several Nobel Prizes as a result of 
the research that Isabelle will make pos- 
sible. 

His service on the Environment and 
Natural Resources Subcommittee during 
his second term gave Congressman 
Amero the opportunity to provide valua- 
ble assistance to the city of Glen Cove, 
Long Island, which had lost half of its 
drinking water due to contamination of 
wells from toxic organics probably 
dumped more than a decade ago. He 
brought the subcommittee up fo the 
problem site for field hearings and then 
authored an amendment which provided 
the city with a $300,090 Federal grant to 
identify methods of cleaning no the con- 
taminated municipal wells. The demon- 
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stration grant was so successful, that this 
past year, it was extended for an addi- 
tional 9 months beyond the 18-month 
original project period. 

His experience on the Natural Re- 
sources and Environment Subcommittee 
also convinced Congressman AMBRO that 
Long Island’s precious and fragile 
groundwater supply had to be perma- 
nently protected and led to his successful 
quest to have the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency designate Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties as a “sole source 
aquifer” region. 

In his third term, Congressman AMBRO 
became the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Natural Resources and the Envi- 
ronment, elected unanimously by his 
peers on the full committee, From that 
position he accomplished the following: 

First. Brought the environmentally 
threatened Long Island Sound under the 
protective provisions of the Ocean 
Dumping Act, preserving that valuable 
feature of Long Island living for the 
present and future generations. The 
Ocean Dumping Act, with the Ambro 
Long Island Sound protection amend- 
ment passed the House on May 13 by a 
vote of 372 to 24 under suspension of 
the rules. 

Second. Held the first hearings on the 
administration's plan to order public 
utilities to convert from oil to coal 
specifically centering on such a pro- 
hibition order promulgated to the Long 
Island Lighting Co’s Northport gener- 
ating plant, the largest oil-burning fa- 
cility in the Nation. As a result of those 
hearings, the Department of Energy de- 
cided to review its coal conversion order 
to LILCO and to consider the use of an 
alternate technology, for example coal- 
oil mix (COM), instead. Subsequently, 
working in cooperation with New York 
Senator DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, he 
had the LILCO Northport powerplant 
removed from the list of plants to be 
ordered to convert to coal in the oil back- 
out bill. Such a conversion for LILCO 
would have cost ratepayers more than 
$2.6 billion, to say nothing of the horren- 
dous disruptions that it would have 
caused in the communities surrounding 
the 1,559 megawatt powerplant on Long 
Island’s north shore. 

Third. Chaired year-long hearings re- 
sulting in drafting of the Nation’s first 
vitally needed comprehensive materials 
and mineral policy legislation—passed 
by both House and Senate and signed 
into law by the President—which will 
provide the framework for the first time 
for a long-term strategy for managing 
critical materials for strategic national 
security and manufacturing needs. It 
provides a national policy for materials 
research and development to strengthen 
the Federal and private programs of ma- 
terials management.® 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, STRATTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Stratton) for arranging this 
time today so that we are able to pay 
our respects to the seven Members of our 
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New York delegation who will be leaving 
us at the end of the 96th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with regret that I 
rise to note the impending departure of 
seven Members from our New York con- 
gressional delegation: Mr. WypLER, Mr. 
HANLEY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. 
Worrr, Ms. HOLTZMAN, and Mr. AMBRO, 
who have done so much for their dis- 
tricts, the State of New York, the House 
of Representatives, and the Nation dur- 
ing their service in this body. 

It has been both a privilege and a 
pleasure to have worked closely with the 
gentleman from New York, JOHN 
WYDLER, on a number of critical issues, 
including the reauthorization of the rev- 
enue-sharing program, in which he 
played a vital role. We all recognize the 
value of his contributions to many of our 
energy programs, and to the oversight 
functions of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Jack WYDLER’s leader- 
ship position in the New York delegation 
has benefited not only our entire dele- 
gation from the State of New York but 
our entire Nation. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I am in a 
position to attest to the sense of re- 
sponsibility and commitment which Jim 
Hantey has brought to his chairman- 
ship of that committee, expressed ener- 
getically in moving the business of the 
committee. He has expeditiously and in 
a Solomon-like manner balanced the 
interests of the public, the mail users, 
and our Federal employees. We will feel 
his absence not only at delegation meet- 
ings but also in our work on the com- 
mittee. 

Bos McEwen has been sent to Wash- 
ington in every congressional election 
since 1964. His term of service on the 
Appropriations Committee has certainly 
justified his constituents’ respect and 
admiration. His work on the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction has en- 
hanced our national defense and has 
helped to keep military bases open in 
various locales in the northeast. I have 
known of Bos McCEWEN’s outstanding 
public service, not only during his serv- 
ice in the Congress, but during his prior 
service in the New York State Legisla- 
ture. 

I am especially sad to note the depar- 
ture of my colleague and close personal 
friend, LESTER Wo.rr. I have had the 
pleasure of serving on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee with LESTER, and of 
working closely with him in his capacity 
as chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, of which I 
am a member. Lester Wo.Lrr has also 
labored long and hard with us in seek- 
ing to obtain a full accounting for the 
missing in action in Vietnam and we say 
to you, LESTER, that your devoted work 
will be carried on. 

Representative JOHN MurpHy, who 
has served in this House for 18 years, 
has performed admirably on the Com- 
merce Committee and has demon- 
strated his leadership ability and de- 
yotion to his responsibilities during his 
tenure as chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
as chairman of the Select Committee on 
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the Outer Continental Shelf. I have also 
had the opportunity to come to know 
and respect his dedication to our Na- 
tion’s security in our roles as members 
of the board of visitors of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

Although Congresswoman Liz HOLTZ- 
MAN has served in the House only since 
1972, she has been an extremely effec- 
tive and highly respected legislator. Her 
reputation as a crusader is well de- 
served. Her constituents, and the House 
of Representatives, have been fortunate 
to have benefited from her service dur- 
ing the past 8 years, as have the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and the Budget 
on which she has so ably served. 

JERRY AMBRO’s 6 years as a Member 
of the House have been marked by his 
responsible and able leadership as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and the Environment of 
the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. JERRY and I have worked to- 
gether closely during the 96th Congress 
on issues related to energy and gasoline 
rationing; on that matter, he took a 
courageous stand against the position 
taken by leadership of his party. He has 
also played an important role in the 
work of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation which greatly 
benefited the State of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives, the people of the State of New 
York and especially those of us who 
serve on the New York congressional 
delegation, will miss these Members who 
have contributed so much of themselves 
and so many of their talents and who 
have been vital to our remarkable and 
highly effective delegation. I join my 
colleagues in extending to each of our 
friends and colleagues our sincere best 
wishes for good health, happiness, and 
success in whatever new endeavors they 
may undertake. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for his 
remarks, and I might comment fur- 
ther. I said earlier that the seven Mem- 
bers from the House whom we are pay- 
ing tribute to, specifically today, repre- 
sent a total of 98 years of service in the 
Congress. As a matter of fact, we have 
one other Member of the New York del- 
egation who also will not be back in the 
97th Congress, and that, of course, is 
our distinguished senior Senator from 
New York, Jacos Javits. He has repre- 
sented, both in the House and the other 
body, some 32 years of service, so we 
really have eight Members here repre- 
senting an incredible total of 130 years 
of service in this body. This may be 
something of a precedent, I believe, in 
the U.S. Congress. 

oO 1310 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for adding and noting that Senator Jav- 
Its should be included as part of our 
tribute to our New York Members, be- 
cause he has served very effectively as 
part of our New York congressional del- 
egation and has rarely missed an oppor- 
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tunity to participate in the work of our 
New York congressional delegation and 
has been very helpful in the other body 
as we attempted to bring forth matters 
benefiting the State of New York. I had 
come to know Senator Javits initially 
in my work as assistant attorney general 
in the State of New York when he served 
as attorney general and those years, too, 
must be added to our tribute for his pub- 
lic service. We will sorely miss the good 
Senator in the new session. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BAILEY). 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I can add very little to 
what has already been said about the 
departure of a group of very fine and 
capable people. 

I would, however, just like to make 
one very brief exceptional remark about 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
JERRY AMBRO, who I think to me, as a 
new Member of Congress, has meant 
such a great, great deal, with his exper- 
tise, his capability, fairness, and I think 
a very inate capacity that came to him 
very easily to be objective in his views 
on legislation, no matter what his views 
were, proved to be an invaluable tool 
to me. 

I shall miss him very much and he will 
be a great loss to this body. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the ranking 
Member in seniority of our delegation, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ApDABBO). 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
our dean for yielding and taking this 
time to bring to our attention the great 
works of the Members of our delegation 
and pointing out almost the 100 years 
of service and knowledge that will be 
lost. 

I recall, along with the gentleman in 
the well, that for many years the New 
York delegation always hit and ran, 
would be here one or two terms and go 
back to their respective cities and States 
and run for Governor or what have you, 
and only over the last several years the 
Members have realized the importance 
of this great body and heve remained. 
We lose that expertise when we lose men 
like Bos McEwen, LESTER WOLFF, JERRY 
AMBRO, JACK MURPHY, Liz HOLTZMAN, 
JACK WYDLER, and Jimmy HANLEY, and 
losing our great senior Senator, JAKE 
Javits, who also served so ably in this 
House; so they will all be missed. Their 
expertise will be missed. 

We sincerely hope they will continue 
their public service by continuing to work 
with the delegation, not only here in 
Washington, but back home in our cities 
and States where they are needed and 
their expertise is needed. 

So I wish each and every one of them 
well, good health, and may we see them 
often. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to join with my col- 
leagues in expressing my deep regret that 
our colleague, the Honorable Jerome AM- 
BRO Of New York will be retiring from 
the Congress at the end of the year. 
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Jerry was one of the most active of 
the activist class of 1974, and in fact, 
served as President of that class dur- 
ing the initial 2 years of service here in 
the House. He has been instrumental 
during his work on the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee and on the 
Science and Technology Committee for 
progressive legislation, which has bene- 
fited all sections of this country. In our 
native New York for instance, the Long 
Island Railroad is a far better commuter 
operation today than it was in 1974, pri- 
marily due to the unceasing efforts of 
Jerry, on behalf of mass transit 
funding. 

In 6 short years, JERRY has made an 
impact on this House and on its Mem- 
bers, which will last long beyond his time 
of service here. But more importantly, 
he has proved himself to be a man of 
strong principle, who will fight until the 
end for those values he believes in. He 
has proved himself to also be a good 
friend whose help is ready when it is 
needed. 

But be that as it may, JERRY AMBRO 
has performed diligent and faithful 
service to this country, while he has 
served here. I have no doubt that in 
whatever endeavors he takes on in the 
months and years to come, he will per- 
form them as successfully. I will deeply 
miss his companionship and his good 
counsel in the new year. I can only wish 
him the best of luck, good health, and 
good fortune in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with real sadness 
that we note the retirement of my col- 
league from New York, the Honorable 
ROBERT McEwen, who has served so 
long and with so much distinction with 
me on the House Appropriations 
Committee. 


Bos came to Congress in 1965 as an 
exception to the Johnson landslide of 
1964 and he has proved himself through 
the years to be a person worth making an 
exception for. è 

Bos and I have served together on the 
Treasury and Post Office Subcommittee, 
and the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee in recent years, where I have 
learned that he was a driving force for 
the improvement of military facilities 
throughout the Nation. He was not so bad 
for New York projects either. 


Bos has come to us from the north 
country of New York State where it is 
almost easier to campaign by motorboat 
than it is to campaign by automobile. He 
is the only Member of Congress that I 
know who desperately awaited new po- 
litical campaigns because it allowed him 
to take his fishing rod with him as he 
toured his district. It is perhaps his in- 
terest in the district and its people and 
its many simple pleasures that kept him 
immune from political challenge 
throughout the years. 

But Bops’s interests were not only with 
his beloved north country. He was a 
strong and supportive advocate of help 
to New York City when we were in such 
dire need of help some 5 years ago. He 
has been a strong force for national se- 
curity and rational international pol- 
icies. Bos has had the ability to look an 
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issue straight in the face and to be able 
to do the sensible thing. 

But more than that, Bos McEwen has 
always been a good person to be with. He 
is excellent company, a stalwart friend, 
and is always the person to offer a help- 
ing hand, whether it be the shrewd po- 
litical thing to do or not. It is perhaps 
this last attribute that has always made 
Bos special; he has cared about people 
and very little about politics. 

Mr, Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
to express my sorrow at the retirement 
of the Honoraole ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 
of New York and to express my hope that 
she will continue to lend her consider- 
able talents to public service. 

As everyone knows, Liz was narrowly 
defeated in a race for the Senate and 
under more normal circumstances we 
would have been able to call upon her 
in the other body over the next 6 years. 

Any of us who have served with Liz 
recognized her considerable skills and 
legal experiise which made her such a 
valuable member of the House Judiciary 
Committee. She performed with honor 
and distinction during the Watergate 
impeachment hearings and she led the 
fight to root out and prosecute former 
Nazis now living in our country. She 
has been a strong and unwaivering sup- 
porter of human rights and social is- 
sues throughout her service in this body. 
The Nation will be deprived of a strong 
advocate on behalf of the people with 
her retirement at the end of this ses- 
sion. 

But those of us in the New York dele- 
gation who have served for so many 
years with Liz know her to be a kind 
and gentle young woman, who always 
stood ready to be helpful to a friend if 
needed. Through the 8 years I have 
known her, I have learned to appreciate 
just how nice a person she is and I have 
been constantly amazed at the range and 
scope of her intellect. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
leaving of Congress will in any way in- 
hibit the activity of this young woman 
and I am certain that there is a reward- 
ing future ahead of her no matter which 
way the future takes her. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with regret that I 
join my colleagues in noting that my col- 
league Jack Murpuy of the New York 
congressional delegation will be leaving 
Congress at the end of this session. 

Jack has been a driving force within 
the delegation during the 16 years he has 
served in this body and his performance 
as chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee has resulted in a greater na- 
tional awareness of our need to stimulate 
our domestic merchant marine industry. 
JAcK has been a forceful advocate of a 
strong national defense and he played a 
key role in securing Federal assistance 
for aid to New York City at a time when 
the city faced virtual bankruptcy. 

But issues alone are not the measure of 
a man and Jack MurpHy has proved time 
and time again through the years that he 
has a sincere concern for the people he 
has represented on Staten Island and in 
parts of Manhattan, that he is a good 
friend to have when you need a friend. 
Additionally, Jack is one of the best liked 
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Members in this body as well as one of 
the most articulate people ever to serve 
in this body. 

So it is with sadness that we note 
Jacx’s retirement from this body. The 
people of his district, the people of this 
Nation and all of us who have been lucky 
enough to serve with him will sorely miss 
him in the coming year. Nevertheless, I 
expect that Jacx’s return to private life 
will not end his involvement in public 
issues for through the years he has al- 
ways been an activist on behalf of the 
people of New York City. I wish him and 
his beautiful wife Kathy, good health 
and good fortune in the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
expressing my distinct sorrow that Con- 
gressman LESTER WOLFF, of New York, 
will retire from the House of Representa- 
tives at the end of this year. 

LESTER has been a good and valued 
friend for more years than I like to re- 
member and I shall miss him greatly 
when he is no longer with us in the new 
Congress. 

My colleague has had a distinguished 
career in this body and it is to a large 
degree the measure of his personal pop- 
ularity that he has remained in Congress 
as long as he has. Lester challenged a 
distinguished and insulated Republican 
Congressman in 1964 and managed to 
win in that heavily Republican district. 
In 1966 a rematch of the same two peo- 
ple resulted in one of the classic political 
campaigns of our time. Since that time, 
LESTER WOLFF has withstood every chal- 
lenge in that strong Republican area and 
it took in this year’s election all the com- 
bined skills of the Republican Party to 
upset him. 

Like the warrior he has always been, 
Lester distinguished himself as much in 
losing as he did in the many years of 
victory and I, for one, salute him for it. 

His career in this House demonstrated 
rapid rise right from the beginning. He 
rose to be a senior and respected mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and headed the Subcommittee on 
Asian matters with distinction. A work- 
aholic of the best kind, LESTER also or- 
ganized and was chairman of the Select 
Committee on International Narcotics 
Trafficking. In this later assignment he 
not only performed with diligence, but 
there were at least a number of times 
when his physical safety was endan- 
gered. To his everlasting credit, not once 
did he ever let these threats interfere 
with his duty. 

LesTer’s interests have always ranged 
far beyond the scope expected of a sin- 
gle Member and he has been, year after 
year, one of the most innovative and 
original thinkers in our midst. The 
country will miss his talents and his 
contributions which have been so many 
and so great. I will miss his company 
and his friendship and his delightful 
sense of humor. I wish he and his wife, 
Blanche, all the best in the years to 
come. And I warn the private sector of 
this Nation that the Congress is sending 
back to it a whirlwind of activity and 
ideas that will keep it bustling in the 
months to come. 
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Mr. Speaker, we had a number of out- 
standing Congressmen from New York 
State, but none have surpassed the 
career of my good friend, the Honorable 
JAMES M. HANLEY, of Syracuse, who has 
performed so well through his many 
years of service in this body. 

Jim has decided to retire at the end 
of this session and the Nation will be 
losing an outstanding public servant as 
well as an innovative and bold chair- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Jim came to Congress as part of the 
Johnson landslide in the election of 1964 
and brought a fresh breath of Irish wit 
with him. Many would say he is the best 
export that Syracuse has ever made. But 
now that he has decided to return back 
to his beloved city, we can only wish 
him our best in the years to come and 
hope that he will continue to give us 
his good counsel as often as he can. 

It did not take Jm long to become a 
Washington institution. Part of that was 
because of his hard work and dedica- 
tion to the job. but another part of it 
was due particularly to his unfailing 
courtesy, good manners, and a jovial 
outlook on the world at large. I feel 
fortunate to have been able to, serve 
with Jmm through these last 16 years 
where so many momentous issues came 
before this body. I think it is safe to 
say that no matter how difficult the 
challenge before us or how complicated 
the issue, Jim was always one of the first 
to see through all the rhetoric and to 
get down to the basic issues. His con- 
cerns were for people and for workers 
and he never once deserted his princi- 
ples in the many years of service here. 
I regret deeply that Jum decided to leave 
the Congress but I can only wish him 
good health and best regards for the 
years ahead. I am sure that whatever 
he decides to do in the years to come, 
he will be as successful in those en- 
deavors as he has been in the past. 

Mr: STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, let me take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation to our 
good friend from the great State of New 
York—the Honorable Sam STRATTON— 
for taking this time today to pay tribute 
to the seven members of the New York 
delegation who will not be here next 
January. It gives us the opportunity to 
express our feeling of loss that they are 
not going to be with us. We shall miss 
them all. 

I would personally like to state my ad- 
miration to the entire New York dele- 
gation for their continued hard work 
and the many contributions they have 
made in the development of the legisla- 
tion generated by this House. And, these 
Members who will not return were a 
good and strong part of that delegation 
and can take pride in a job well done. 
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I would like to pay a special tribute to 
a man I became well acquainted with 
and who I greatly admire because of his 
hard work on the Aviation Subcommit- 
tee of the House which I chair. I am 
referring to JERRY AMBRO of Long Island, 
and even though his years on the sub- 
committee were not many, he proved 
himself to be a most valuable asset. His 
ability to get to the point of an issue 
and his willingness to enunciate clearly 
his specific point of view were early 
established. 

I would also feel remiss if I did not 
mention his contributions as a member 
of the full Public Works and Transpor- 
tation Committee upon which we both 
served. 

I commend him also for the fine dis- 
trict service he has given New York's 
Third Congressional District, as well as 
all others who have been affected by the 
work he has done while serving in this 
House. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in saying a sad 
farewell to JEROME Amero, and we wish 
him, and his children, Cathleen, David, 
and Richard well in all their future 
endeavors. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
this time. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine words. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. McHUGH). 

Mr. McHUGH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I first want to commend 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) for giving us the opportunity 
to express our respect and aifection for 
those of our colleagues who are leaving 
the Congress this year. 

I certainly join in those warm expres- 
sions which have already been made 
about each of our New York colleagues. 
I have had the privilege of serving in 
Congress now for 6 years. One of my 
greatest satisfactions during that time 
has been the opportunity to work with 
my colleagues in the New York State 
delegation. Many years ago, before I 
was active in politics, I remember read- 
ing stories about how disunited the New 
York delegation was. I can only say 
that since I have been here, we have had 
a marvelous and constructive relation- 
ship. It is due in part, of course, to the 
leadership of people like the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. STRATTON), who 
currently serves as chairman of our del- 
egation; but that constructive relation- 
ship is also due to the commitment and 
willingness on the part of Republicans 
and Democrats alike to work together 
on common problems and concerns. I 
believe we have been very successful at 
that and the seven Members whom we 
are honoring today have contributed 
substantially to that success. 

In his and her own way, each of our 
colleagues has made a special mark 
while serving here. Each will be re- 
membered, fondly and with admiration, 
for their outstanding personal qualities 
and for their distinguished service to 
their districts, State and Nation. 

I would like to make special mention 
of three of my colleagues in particular; 
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first of all, Jim Haney. Since 1965, JIM 
has represented a congressional district 
which is adjacent to mine in upstate New 
York. I recall, while serving as district 
attorney in my home county, attending 
a meeting in JIM’s congressional district. 
I believe it was in 1970. On that occasion 
I had the opportunity for the first time 
to hear Jim speak about Congress and 
some of his concerns regarding our Na- 
tion’s interests. Jim impressed me at that 
time and, upon my election to Congress, 
I looked forward to serving with him. 
It has been a privilege to do so. 

JIM has a distinguished career in Con- 
gress. He has served as chairman of one 
of the most important committees in the 
House. He is a gentleman who has done 
himself and this institution great honor. 

I would also like to make special men- 
tion of Congressman AMBRO. Like JERRY, 
I was first elected to Congress in 1974, 
and, therefore, I have known him well 
from our earliest days here. In these 6 
years I have learned a great deal from 
him. He has brought to his duties in this 
institution, whether in committee, our 
State delegation or on the House floor, 
a combination of talent, energy, and hu- 
mor which is unusual for this body or for 
any other organization. 

Finally, I also want to say a word about 
Congresswoman ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. 
Undoubtedly, Liz is one of the brightest 
persons ever to serve in the House of 
Representatives. Her commitment to hu- 
man rights, whether in this country or 
abroad, has been a beacon light for all of 
us. Her fine example, as a public servant 
and a politician, will have an impact 
here and in New York far beyond her 
years of service. She would have been a 
fine U.S. Senator, and given her youth, 
energy, and talents, she may yet be. 

In saying farewall to all seven of our 
colleagues, we do so with a sense of sad- 
ness, but also with the confidence that 
whatever they may now choose to do, 
they will do it well. We wish them good 
luck and Godspeed. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very generous remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss), 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York. 

On the occasion of the death of Grace 
Kelly’s father and the reading of the 
will, Mr. Kelly made the remark in the 
will that, “Thoroughbreds never cry in 
public.” 

Somehow Jerry AMBRO comes to mind 
when I think of those words. This is 
sometimes detailed and arduous work 
that we have before us, particularly in 
the committees and sometimes in the 
Committee of the Whole House. Some- 
times emotions run high. Sometimes 
honest differences of opinion produce 
hasty words that are not meant, and all 
the rest; so it is particularly important, 
it seems to me, that Members like Jerry 
AMBRO come to the Congress with a 
twinkle in their eyes and with a kind 
word for everybody. always seeing the 
humorous side of things. 

I believe it was Steinbeck who wrote 
that in the circus the clown’s humor 
makes our own selfish tragedy seem 
funny. 
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JERRY AMBRO is no clown. He is a very 
ser.ous human peing whose contributions 
to this Nation, to his famiiy and to his 
fellow humans all over the globe are 
immense. But with that comes the qual- 
ity that Congressman McHucH men- 
tioned a moment ago, the light touch. 
He has given us much. Steinbeck also 
wrote in terms of humor that can be 
provided in terms of stress and times of 
anxiety and times of despair that those 
who can do that, who can smile, and with 
a smile we turned our tears to laughter, 
as the song goes, and Steinbeck wrote 
“What doctor could do as much?” 

Such conduct refreshes us, renews. us, 
and makes us ready to survive, in the 
words of Steinbeck. 

I join with my colleagues, too, in 
knowing that we will miss ELIZABETH 
HoLTZMAN. The word “wholesome” comes 
to mind when we think of our colleague. 
She is hard working, bright as a shiny 
silver dollar. I personally am sorry that 
she will not be serving in the U.S. House 
or in the other body. After all, they say 
that a woman’s place is in the House, 
and they add in the Senate as well. So 
I lament that. 

JACK WyYDLER has been our good friend. 
I do not think Mr. Wypter has hard 
feelings from anybody who has ever 
served in the House of Representatives. 
He has been eloquent. He has stated his 
cases well. 

Bos McEwen is another pleasant 
Member, hard-working member of the 
New York delegation. 

When I come to LESTER WoLFF and 
Jim HANLEY, my classmates in the class 
of the 89th Congress, in both cases I 
see the very image of everything as a 
Hoosier schoolboy I had ever seen in 
the movies that was supposed to be the 
quintessential New Yorker. The word 
“dapper” comes to mind in both cases, 
always impeccably dressed, always polite, 
gentlemen to.a fault, always hard work- 
ing. They will always be missed here. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana for his remarks. 

At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Carney). 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, the dean of the New York 
delegation Mr. STRATTON, for yielding to 
me. I would like to compliment my col- 
league for calling for this special order. 

Indeed, New York State is losing seven 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and our senior Senator, Mr. Javits. 
I am sure that loss will be sorely felt by 
everyone in New York. 

I believe it is fitting to compliment the 
dean of the delegation today for the way 
he has conducted the bipartisan group of 
New York Representatives for the past 2 
years. That brings to mind something 
that is dear to me. When you analyze the 
amount of people that New York State 
will lose from the 96th Congress you will 
note that three came from the Long Is- 
land region. One-half of the Long Island 
delegation will be new next year. 

Just as the gentleman brought a bi- 
partisan approach to New York prob- 
lems, we had that same spirit of cooper- 
ation on Long Island. I would hope in 
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saying farewell to the three Long Island- 
ers and the seven in total from New York 
that those who will take their place will 
have the same spirit of cooperation with 
their fellow colleagues no matter what 
political persuasion thev come from. 

I would like to pay tribute specifically 
to the Long Island Members we are 
losing. Jack WYDLER, who is the Republi- 
can dean of the New York delegation, the 
dean of the Long Island caucus, certain- 
ly will be sorely missed. 

We have LESTER WoLrr, you could go 
on and on speaking about the accom- 
plishments of Mr. Wo rr, particularly in 
foreign affairs. 

But I would like specifically to talk 
about Mr. Amsro. Mr. Amsro’s district 
abuts mine’on Long Island. We make up 
the eastern part of Long Island and per- 
haps we have some problems there that 
are somewhat different than the rest of 
the region of New York State. I can 
simply say, in the 2-year period of time, 
working with Jerry has been a very 
pleasurable experience. I can think back 
to some of the things he has accom- 
plished this Congress. 

I would hope that those things would 
not be forgotten soon by all of the peo- 
ple who reside on Long Island and all of 
the people who reside in our great State 
and, indeed, the people of our Nation 
and those of the world. Specifically I can 
think about each and every time one 
would go and pay his LILCO bill in the 
next few years and will not have the 
realization of paying for $2.3 billion in 
a conversion program at the Northport 
facility. That will be of great relief to 
all of the citizens in that service area. 
It is something Mr. Amsro, our colleague, 
worked very, very hard for and was suc- 
cessful at accomplishing. 

I think that this is the type of thing 
Mr. AMBRO, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Wotrr, the 
chairman of the committee I serve on, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Mr. 
Morpny, have done for the past several 
years collectively. Considering the total 
tenure of the seven House Members, 
as well as that of our colleague in the 
other body, Mr. Javits, we will lose well 
over 130 years of experience. I would 
hope that experience is something that 
we can draw from, and is something that 
those who are taking their places will 
look back on and study, to bring that 
type of attitude to the 97th Congress. 

I can say from a personal standpoint 
it has been a privilege to serve with the 
seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It has been more than a de- 
light to work in a cooperative fashion 
with Senator Javits, and I hope for New 
York, for Long Island, and for our Na- 
tion we will have that same type of rela- 
tionship when the new Members come. 

I will tip my hat once again to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Srrat- 
TON) dean of the delegation, for doing a 
fine job in the 96th Congress holding us 
together as a team, who was concerned 
and still will be concerned with the prob- 
lems facing New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his generous remarks. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ) . 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the distin- 
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guished chairman from New York both 
for allowing me to speak and for arrang- 
ing for this special order and then ad- 
vising us through letter that we would 
have such a special order. 

Of course, we know that the State of 
New York from the inception of our 
Nation as a nation has played a formi- 
dable role in its representation in the 
lawmaking body of this country. In this 
case it is sad personally to see this many 
leaving service after such a tremendous 
level of performance that each Member 
of the seven that we are memorialzing 
today have achieved. 

I will begin with the newest Member in 
my experience, Mr. JEROME AMBRO, be- 
cause to me it is so noticeable the 
achievements in the brief span of his 
service here and his record. On a per- 
sonal note, though I did not serve on 
any committee with him, I got to know 
him nevertheless very well and discov- 
ered all of the characteristics that have 
been here stated as being his as being 
true. Also I had a personal chance to 
discuss with him, maybe because of the 
common Latin background, some things 
that are always of interest and are his- 
torical and cultural and found his deep 
knowledge of cultural matters. 

It is hard to believe he served just 
scarcely in that brief span of time that 
he did, he is of such a maturity and ac- 
complished so much in such a short pe- 
riod that it is very hard to conceive of 
him being a relatively new Member of 
the House. I deplore the fact that we will 
not coptinue to benefit nationally from 
his services. 

The second that we honor is the man 
that I best got to know because we serve 
on the same committee, the Committee 
on Banking. Finance and Urban Affairs. 
As I understand, he is from upstate New 
York. I speak of Jim HaNLEY. What a tre- 
mendous guy. His retirement, of course, 
is self-directed, self-imposed. 

At the time he announced it I ex- 
pressed to him personally my sadness at 
hearing that and the sense of loss na- 
tionally again, but not only to New York, 
but the Nation, and those of us in Texas 
would be losing the tremendous service 
of an individual Member of the House, 
a judicious Member, a hard-working 
Member, knowledgeable Member, and a 
man of integrity. 
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Then the other that I have gotten to 
know because of our finding ourselves 
as we do in his hurly-burly of legislative 
activity and voting on issues that we 
cannot foresee even at the time we an- 
swer a rolicall is that distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York, Ms. 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. I found myself, for 
example, just a couple of years ago with 
her being the only two voting “no” on a 
resolution overwhelmingly approved by 
the House having to do with the service 
of a subpena on one of the witnesses of 
the so-called Korea scandal case. We felt 
that the House was acting improperly, 
but we were the only two who voted 
“no.” We were overjoyed when, in a mat- 
ter of a couple of weeks later, the courts 
held that we were right and that the 
overwhelming preponderant majority of 
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the House had been wrong; but this is 
the kind of expertise that Ms. HOLTZMAN 
brought to the House with the tremen- 
dous legal background, her role on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
other assignments that have just been 
tremendous. 

I regret sorely that she did not ac- 
complish her purpose in seeking the 
Senatorship of New York. 

Then the others, even though the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. .JoHN 
Murpeny), did not serve on a committee 
with me, I got to know him equally well 
because he and I were office neighbors 
for several years. What an outstanding 
gentleman, an outstanding graduate of 
West Point, a tremendous force in his 
committee assignment, a wonderful 
friend, a man of integrity and a great 
deal of sense of purpose. I certainly wish 
him Godspeed in his future endeavors. 

As the the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. WyYDLER) what else can I say other 
than what has already been said except 
to say this: He was my leader on those 
matters having to do with this question 
of nuclear energy; and, though in the 
last year or so we had some differences 
on one aspect of activity, in the overall 
picture I consider him the leading ex- 
pert in this matter and recognized that 
expertise, respected it, and followed his 
leadership. I regret to see him announc- 
ing his retirement. 

With respect to the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. McEwen) again what 
can I say of such a distinguished, noble, 
friendly, and amicable gentleman? His 
record speaks. We do not belong to the 
same party, but his record shows that he 
had tremendous accomplishments. I 
know it is a loss to New York, and again 
I repeat to the Nation. 

In the case of the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Lester Wotrr, I think he be- 
came a national] figure, transcending the 
purely local aspect of service. As a friend, 
of course, one could count on no more 
noble an individual than Mr. WOLFF. 
Again, here his expertise and tremen- 
dous amassing of his experience is going 
to be sorely missed by the House and 
the Nation. 

With respect to Senator Javits, I 
might add, that though I do not really 
know him too well personally, we have 
sat on a couple of conferences together. 
He was an idol even before I was coming 
to the Congress and all through the Con- 
gress. What a leader nationally. What an 
inspiration to those of us outside of New 
York in the Deep South. 

So I thank the gentleman, the dis- 
tinguished dean of the New York dele- 
gation, Mr. STRATTON, for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine remarks. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of California. I want to 
express my own personal gratitude to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
STRATTON) for arranging for this oppor- 
tunity for some of us to indicate the 
great contribution made by those Mem- 
bers who will not be with us_next year 
from that great State. I could speak at 
considerable length, although not with 
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the eloquence of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GonzaLez) with regard to 
the contribution of these distinguished 
Members; but I would like to say just 
a word about one of the Members with 
whom I have worked most closely. That 
is the distinguished gentleman from 
Long Island, Mr. Amsro, with whom I 
have*had the pleasure of serving on the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
for the entire period of his service here. 
In fact, we have worked with great co- 
operation and very closely because we 
have many common areas of concern 
dealing with the impact of chemicals on 
the environment, the problems of water 
pollution which—oddly enough—affect 
Long Island and his own community. 
We have actually jointly participated 
in hearings on subjects of this sort, and 
because I have shared his interest and 
come to respect his expertise in this 
area, I am going to miss the contribu- 
tion that he has been making and 
which I had hoped he would continue 
to make on the Committee on Science 
and Technology. I have known JERRY 
since his election in 1974. His decision 
to pick the Science and Technology 
Committee as an arena to specialize in 
resulted in extensive cooperation and 
collaboration over the past 6 years. 
From general concerns about the 
effectiveness of Government-sponsored 
research and development, to specific 
concerns of groundwater pollution or 
high energy physics work at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, I found JERRY to 
be both knowledgeable and interested in 
what constructive role the Congress 
could play. 

For 4 years, I chaired the newly cre- 
ated Subcommittee on Environment and 
the Atmosphere of the Committee on 
Science and Technology. During those 4 
years, JERRY was one of the most active 
subcommittee members, playing an im- 
portant role in our efforts to improve 
environmental and atmospheric research 
and development. Two years ago, I 
moved to another subcommittee, feeling 
secure in the knowledge that Jerry Am- 
BRO would take over the important work 
of this renamed Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and the Environment. 
Jerry has made his mark on this sub- 
committee, and helped it move into new 
areas, such as the recently enacted ma- 
terials policy legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this House will miss 
JERRY AMBRO. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii (Mr. AKAKA). 

Mr. AKAKA. Thank you very much, 
my colleague from New York, Mr. STRAT- 
TON. 


I thank the gentleman very much for 
this opportunity to share in paying trib- 
ute to those from New York who have 
served well in this body and now will 
be looking to serve in other ways in New 
York. I want to express my best wishes 
to all of them and to thank them for 
their service in this body. I particularly, 
however, want to mention some of the 
Members with whom I have worked 
closely. One of them is the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Jim HANLEY, a per- 
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sonal friend, who has been a good adviser 
to me, one who has served this body well 
over the years; and I continue to look 
to the future to extended friendships 
with him. 

I also want to mention another good 
friend from New York, the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, one who has given me good 
counsel and has helped me in serving 
my constituency in the committee and 
has given me opportunities that have 
helped me in my service here. I wish the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Jack 
Mourpny, well in his future and look for- 
ward to continuing our good relationship. 

I also want to pay tribute to the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. LESTER 
Wotrr. As chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics and Drug Abuse and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, he has been one of 
the leaders of a fascinating new move- 
ment, the growing national and inter- 
national problem of drug abuse and ad- 
diction and the growing awareness of the 
role of the Pacific Rim in commerce and 
world affairs. 

I also want to say a word for the many 
friends that I know we share who are 
heads of state, national leaders, and 
prominent men of business and educa- 
tion from Asia and the Pacific. I know of 
the respect that these people hold for 
you because of your careful attention to 
the difficult problems of this struggling 
region. I hope you will continue to call on 
these leaders, just as I hope you will con- 
tinue to call on me whenever your travels 
bring you to Hawaii. My door will always 
be open. 

I extend the fondest wishes to you, 
LESTER, your wife Blanche, and your 
children. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man and yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
thank you for allowing me this time to 
express my sincere best wishes to my 
friend and colleague JEROME AMBRO. 
Jerry and I came to the Congress as 
part of that large class of 1974. I can 
think of no other Member of that class 
that is as articulate, as caring and as 
hardworking as JERRY AMBRO. In addi- 
tion to his obvious abilities as a leg- 
islator, JERRY possesses a fine wit. One 
that has kept those of us who know him 
from becoming so serious that we fail 
to recognize the humor in life. 


JERRY Was chairman of our freshmen 
caucus and in that capacity helped guide 
us through one of the most exciting pe- 
riods in this body’s history. The changes 
that took place in that first year will 
have lasting effects on this body. Politi- 
cal writers analyzing the sweeping re- 
forms in 1974 seem to be divided over 
those reforms they consider good, and 
those thev think have made the House 
too unwieldly. Whatever the outcome of 
their analysis, one thing is clear, that 
JERRY AMBRO, through his caring and his 
work represents all that was good. 
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the history of man has produced only 
a handful of those silver-tongued giants 
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of oratory, and if there is one great 
American that I would like to classify in 
that distinct group, it would have to be 
my good friend and your good friend 
and our good friend here in the Con- 
gress, JEROME AMBRO, who will be leav- 
ing at the end of this Congress. The 
only thing I can say is that I wish him 
and the other Members of the New York 
delegation well in the future. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, our 
friend and colleague JEROME AMBRO is 
not only a good man, but a fine Con- 
gressman. He leaves a record of real 
accomplishment. His interest and record 
on protecting and developing our Nation 
is outstanding. His service to the people 
of his district is unsurpassed. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know the vagaries 
of politics, however I am sure that the 
people of JERome’s district will miss his 
service as we all shall. 

We truly wish for Jerome, our friend 
and colleague, and his family all of the 
best in the years ahead. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his splendid remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) was here earlier 
in the Chamber and had hoped to par- 
ticipate personally in this special order. 
But if he is not able to do so, I am sure he 
will want to include his remarks in the 
Recorp. It is my understanding that all 
Members have received permission to 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the subject of this special 
order. 

I also would like to express my appre- 

ciation to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Horton), who now becomes the 
dean of the Republican New York dele- 
gation, for his cooperation in making 
this special order possible. And once 
again I want to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to all of the Members of the 
House who have participated in this 
special order and who have said so many 
well deserved and splendid things about 
the seven Members of the House and 
the one senior Member of the Senate, 
Senator Javits, who are retiring at the 
end of the 96th Congress and who will 
represent a loss, as I have already 
pointed out, of a total of 130 years of 
service in the Congress of the United 
States. That is a measure of seniority 
that New York State certainly is sorry 
to lose, but we are happy for the con- 
tributions that they have all made to 
this body and to the Nation. 
@Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, after 16 
years of distinguished service in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
Bos McEwen of my State of New York 
will retire with the close of the 96th 
Congress. Bos first entered the House on 
January 3, 1965, and has represented the 
13th Congressional District from the 
89th through the 96th Congresses. 

During that time my good friend has 
risen to a position of substantial influ- 
ence and respect in the House, He cur- 
rently sits on the prestigious Appropria- 
tions Committee. He is also on its Sub- 
committees on Military Construction, 
where he is the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and on Treasury, Postal Service, 
and General Government. 
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Bos brought an outstanding educa- 
tional background with him to this body. 
He attended the University of Vermont, 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was graduated from St. Law- 
rence University’s Albany School of Law. 
He served over 3 years in the Army Air 
Force during World War II and later 10 
years in the New York State Senate 
prior to his election to the Congress. 

It has been my privilege to know Bos 

personally and well for some time, and 
I am pleased to take this opportunity to 
describe Bos as one of the most decent 
and able Members of the House. We will 
all miss his services and I will feel a per- 
sonal loss. I join with my colleagues in 
expressing gratitude to Bos for his serv- 
ices and wishing him all the best for the 
future.@ 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with the close of this 96th Con- 
gress, many of our most distinguished 
friends and colleagues will close their 
congressional careers. None will be missed 
more sincerely than my old friend and 
colleague, the Honorable JAMES MICHAEL 
HANLEY, with whom I have served for 
the past 16 years. 

Jim Hantey is retiring voluntarily to 
return to his hometown of Syracuse, 
N.Y., with his wife of 30 years—the 
lovely and gracious Rita Ann. He has 
earned his rest, but he will be sorely 
missed in Washington. 

Congress HaNnLEY has achieved an en- 
viable reputation for integrity and fair- 
ness in his final position as chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and as chairman of that 
body’s Subcommittee on Investigations, 
but he is well and widely known, too, 
for his service on the Banking Commit- 
tee’s task force studying the effects of 
economic recession on the automobile 
industry and his role in the 1976 ad hoc 
committee that studied the fiscal crisis of 
New Cork City. 

Just 2 years ago, he represented the 
Congress on a fact-finding mission to Eu- 
rope, and last year he represented this 
body on an official visit to the People’s 
Republic of China. And, during this 
and the two previous Congresses, he 
has served with distinction on the 
United States/Canada Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group. 

During his years in Congress, JIM 
HANLEY has been honored on many oc- 
casions for his service on behalf of small 
business, for his legislative efforts to as- 
sist the veterans of our country’s wars— 
he is a veteran of World War II, him- 
self—and this year he became the first 
central New Yorker ever to receive the 
Salvation Army's “humanitarian award” 
for service to others 

I ask the Members of this body to 
join me in saying a heartfelt “thank you 
and goodbye” to a great friend and loyal 
colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us in this body 
who have worked with Congresswoman 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN and have wit- 
nessed at firsthand her superb legisla- 
tive skills, regret that her decision to 
run for the Senate of the United States 
prevents her from serving in the House 
during the 97th Congress. 
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When Ms. Hottzman entered the 
Congress in January 1973, to represent 
New York’s 16th District, she was the 
youngest woman ever to serve in the 
House of Representatives. She has am- 
ply justified the confidence voted her 
by her constituents in Brooklyn, who 
reelected her to three succeeding terms 
by overwhelming majorities. 

A magna cum laude graduate of Rad- 
cliffe College with a degree from Har- 
vard Law School, Congresswoman 
HOLTZMAN is a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and chairs that committee’s 
Subcommittee on Immigration, Refu- 
gees, and International Law. She par- 
ticipated in the committee's delibera- 
tions on the impeachment of former 
President Nixon; she helped found the 
first Congresswomen’s Caucus in the 
histore n? tha Congress and is now chair 
of that caucus. 

At tao vo anning of this 96th Con- 
gress, in January 1979, Representative 
HOLTZMAN received the single honor of 
being elected by her colleagues to a 
third term on the House Budget Com- 
mittee, which sets congressional prior- 
ities, as well as Federal spending limits. 

Representative HOLTZMAN is a fighter 
for New York, for women’s rights, for 
human rights. And in saying goodbye 
for a time, we, her colleagues, are con- 
fident that this fighter for good causes 
will make an even greater mark in the 
years ahead in public service to our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege for me to 
join with my colleagues in saying a few 
words in tribute to Congressman JEROME 


AMBRO who, since 1974, has ably repre- 
sented the Third Congressional District 
of New York. 


Throughout his service in the Con- 
gress, JERRY AMBRO has been a member 
of the committee which I chair, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. He has provided significant contri- 
butions in all areas of our committee’s 
jurisdiction. His able advocacy, quick wit, 
and precise tongue stand out in my 
memory of his 6 years’ service on our 
committee. JERRY AMBRO’s presence was 
always felt at any hearing or markup 
session, 

I know my colleagues are aware of 
Congressman Amsro’s_ distinguished 
service on the Committee on Science and 
Technology, where he chaired the sub- 
committee on Investigations and Over- 
sight. He provided distinguished service 
as chairman of the 94th Congress Fresh- 
man Caucus. He has served as cochair- 
man on the House Task Force on Indus- 
trial Innovation and as vice chairman of 
the House Environment Study Confer- 
ence. 

During Jerry Amsro’s service in the 
House, and particularly during his serv- 
ice on the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation, his invaluable ex- 
perience at the local level provided the 
Nation with an excellent perspective. Be- 
fore coming to Congress, he had served 
as chief executive, chief fiscal and chief 
administrative officer of a municipality 
with a population of around 215,000. He 
had also held other local and State posi- 
tions which gave him a sometimes unique 
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understanding of problems which came 
before the committee. 

JERRY AMBRO is still a young man, and 
I hope and trust that he will put his out- 
standing abilities to good use in the years 
ahead. I certainly wish him well with all 
future endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, the good people of New 
York's Fifth Congressional District and 
all of us who have served in this body are 
losing a valued friend and a great law- 
maker with the departure of Congress- 
man JOHN W. (Jack) WYDLER from the 
House of Representatives. 

JACK WYDLER is going home to Garden 
City, Long Island, after 18 years of con- 
gressional service. He is only 55 years old, 
but, as said in announcing his decision 
not to seek reelection, he has served un- 
der five Presidents, is the dean of the 
New York State Republican delegation, 
and he feels it is the “now or never” time 
of life to launch a new career. We cannot 
deny him that, however much his pres- 
ence will be missed in the Congress. 

Over the years, I have marked with 
growing respect and admiration the ded- 
ication and legislative skill demonstrated 
repeatedly by Congressman WYDLER, 
whether in the field of transportation, 
or energy, or his special area of exper- 
tise, the Nation’s space program. 

Jack WyYDLeER is ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Science and Technology Com- 
mittee and, as such, has played a leading 
part in the development of America’s 
space program, in fostering increased 
aviation safety, in the fight for aircraft 
noise abatement, weather research, and 
the improvement of all forms of trans- 
portation technology. 

It is typical of this fine man that, in 
announcing his decision to retire to pri- 
vate life, he couched it in terms of serv- 
ice to the citizens he has represented so 
well for so many years. 

He said: 

Finally, as for my constituents, it is time 
for them to elect a new face and enjoy a new 
personality. My seniority is both a blessing 
and a curse for them. It gives me influence, 
but takes from me time for work in the 
district. It is simply time to move on and 
give someone else a chance. 


Mr. Speaker, we must abide by Con- 
gressman WypLer’s decision, but the rec- 
ord must show that he will be greatly 
missed. 

Mr. Speaker, when the voters of New 
York’s Sixth Congressional District 
failed to return the Honorable LESTER 
Wotrr to a ninth term in the U.S. House 
of Representatives on November 4, the 
Congress and the Nation lost a great 
and valued public servant. 

Congressman WoLFF, now winding up 
his 16th year in this body, has been one 
of the most energetic and effective Mem- 
bers I have encountered in my long serv- 
ice in the House. 

A businessman and marketing execu- 
tive before he came to Washington in 
1964, Representative Wo.trr long ago 
established a record of tireless diligence 
in the work of the Congress and as an 


outspoken defender of human rights and 
civil liberties at home and abroad. 


His interests as a legislator range over 
a wide area: In this, his 16th year in the 
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House; he is a ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, the congressional arm responsi- 
bie .or oversight of U.S. foreign policy 
in those regions; and an active member 
of the Subcommittee on International 
Security and Scientific Affairs, involving 
security assistance programs, arms con- 
trol, and State and Defense Department 
activities, 

For most Members, that would be a 
pretty full schedule. But Congressman 
Wotrr is also chairman of the fact-find- 
ing Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control, the ranking New York 
Member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, and an ardent, round-the-clock 
worker for the easing of global tensions 
wherever strife threatens, whether in the 
Middle East, Northern Ireland, Asia, or 
the Soviet Union. In 1977, he served as 
U.S. representative at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in tribute to a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who has decided, after 16 
years of outstanding public service, to 
retire to private life. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that all of 
his colleagues shared the sense of loss 
that I felt last April when Congressman 
ROBERT C. McEwen announced that he 
would not seek reelection. 

Although Bos McEwen sits on the op- 
posite side of the aisle from me and we 
have often been on opposite sides of leg- 
islative issues during our shared years 
in this body, he has never been less than 
totally loyal to his principles, to his con- 
stituency, and to his country. 

Our colleague and his wife, Pat, are 
returning to their family home on the St. 
Lawrence River, near Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
where the McEwen clan has been estab- 
lished since colonial times. I am proud 
and pleased to inform this body that my 
own Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation has voted to name the 
Federal building in his hometown “the 
Robert C. McEwen Building” as a per- 
manent memorial to his congressional 
service. 

Congressman McEwen served in the 
New York State Senate for 11 years, un- 
til his election to the 89th U.S. Congress 
in 1964. In the House of Representatives, 
he served with me for a time on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. He is now a senior 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and is ranking Republican member 
of its Military Construction Subcommit- 
tee. 

As my good friend said himself in an- 
nouncing his retirement, his legislative 
service and the war years in the U.S. 
Army, add up to more than three-fourths 
of his adult life, and it is time now to 
devote himself more fully to his family. 
We wish him Godspeed.® 
@ Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity provided by Con- 
gressman STRATTON to pay tribute to the 
seven members of the New York delega- 
tion who will be leaving the House when 
the 95th Congress adjourns. 
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The New York delegation has a history 
for providing the House with Members 
whose interests and views touch both 
ends of the political spectrum and all 
points in the middle. It is a delegation 
which has a tradition of distinguished 
service to the House, to the State, and 
to the Nation. The seven individuals we 
honor today have played important roles 
in preserving and promoting that tradi- 
tion. Although their terms of service 
vary, JIM HANLEY, JOHN MURPHY, JOHN 
WYDLER, Bop MCEWEN, JERRY AMBRO, 
LESTER WOLFF, and ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN 
have each made an impact on the work 
of the House. 

They serve on some of the most im- 
portant and influential committees of 
the Congress and each has made im- 
portant contributions to the product of 
those committees. A list of their individ- 
ual achievements would fill many pages 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but I 
wanted to especially note the efforts of 
Jim HANLEY on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Bop McEwen on the 
Appropriations Committee, and JERRY 
AMBRO on the Science and Technology 
Committee. 

JERRY’S service on that committee, and 
his service as vice chairman on the En- 
vironmental Study Conference, have 
given him the opportunity to become 
familiar with many of the threats to our 
environment with which we must deal in 
the coming years. He has been a forceful 
and effective spokesman on the dangers 
associated with acid rain and he has done 
a great deal to educate the House on the 
dangers posed by that phenomenon. 

Mr. Speaker, each of the retiring mem- 

bers of the New York delegation brought 
special qualities to their work in the 
House. We will miss those qualities in the 
days ahead just as we will miss their ad- 
vice and counsel. They have served their 
State and their country well, and I know 
I join with my colleagues in wishing them 
all the best in the years to come @ 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker. I rise to 
join my colleagues in saying farewell to 
my good friend from Syracuse, N.Y., Con- 
gressman JIM HANLEY, on the occasion of 
his retirement from this body, and to 
pay tribute to the exceptional record of 
public service that he has compiled. 

Jim Hanley was first elected to the 
House in 1964. Since then he has risen 
to the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. He also is a 
member of the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs, and the 
Committee on Small Business. 

During his 16 years in Congress, JIM 
HaNLey demonstrated a concern for the 
issues and for the people of his district 
that transcended party lines. His election 
to eight terms, as a Democrat, in a dis- 
trict where the voter registration is more 
than 2 to 1 Republican, is ample evi- 
dence of the very high regard in which 
his constituents held him. It is a regard 
that was earned through the kind of 
quiet, steady service and thoughtful rep- 
resentation that has become his hall- 
mark, 

I know that my colleagues on 
sides of the aisle join me int withune don 
the best in whatever he decides to do in 
the future. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise to join my col- 
leagues in saying a fond farewell to my 
good friend from the colder region of 
New York, Congressman Bos McEwen, 
who is retiring after eight terms in this 
body. 

I came to know Bos well when he 
joined the Appropriations Committee in 
1970, and to appreciate him as a legis- 
iator who combined uncommon good 
sense with a very keen regard for the 
impact of public spending on the tax- 
payer's pocketbook. 

As a member of the Military Construc- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee, Bos 
strove to insure that our defense facili- 
ties were soundly planned and prudently 
built. ~- 

But, no recollection of Bos’s service 
to the people of New York and this Na- 
tion is complete without mentioning his 
staunch support for bringing the 1980 
winter Olympics here. It was he who 
launched the effort which snowballed 
into one of the truly magnificent sports 
spectacles of our time. 

As early as 1974, Bos began laying 
the groundwork for the return of the 
Olympics to Lake Placid when he intro- 
duced the first piece of legislation in that 
area—a sense of the Congress that the 
1980 Olympics would be welcomed here. 

Since then, he worked hard and con- 
tinuously to transform that concept into 
reality for the people of his district. Bos 
McEweEN can truly be looked upon as the 
“father” of the 1980 winter Olympics. 

Therefore, it really should come as no 
big surprise that he has decided to re- 
tire now. It is hard to top something like 
a world Olympics event. Even so, I shall 
miss him for the good friend and fellow 
legislator that he has been, and I join my 
colleagues in wishing him the best in his 
future endeavors.@ 
® Mrs. HECKLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that men and women that be- 
come famous were those who did the jobs 
they have in hand, with everything they 
had of energy and enthusiasm and hard 
work. Many of our colleagues leaying the 
House this year can be counted among 
those whose careers in Congress are truly 
described by these words. 

JOHN WYDLER was elected to Congress 
in 1962 and has served with distinction 
as the ranking Republican member of 
the Science and Technology Committee. 
He is, as well, considered by many to be 
one of the most knowledgeable persons 
in the field of nuclear power. He has as- 
siduously tackled the most difficult of 
energy issues. And as a corridor neigh- 
bor, I enjoyed his pleasant and charming 
personality. 

LESTER WOLFF’s expertise in the field 
of foreign policy—particularly his fine 
grasp of Asian and Pacific affairs—will 
be sorely missed in the House, as will his 
thoughtful and kind disposition. What- 
ever his responsibility, he made sure he 
always delivered the very best. He is ex- 
tremely knowledgeable on trade legisla- 
tion, and as chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics and Drug Abuse, his 
outstanding work at the hearings gar- 
nered the attention of the Nation. 

The caliber of his work as a special 
representative to the United Nations is 
well known—as is his compassion for the 
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Vietnam veteran and his strong support 
on their behalf. 

LeESsTerR’s commitment to Israel has 
earned him the respect and admiration 
of those of us in the House and the 
Nation who advocate total support for 
our ally and long term peace based on 
defensible Israeli borders. 

ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN is known as hav- 
ing one of the keenest legal minds in 
Congress and is absolutely indefatigable 
in her commitment to social concerns. 

Liz and I founded the Congress- 
women’s Caucus and worked ceaselessly 
for the extension of the ratification of 
the equal rights amendment as well as 
for a host of issues important to women 
and vital to all Americans. 

I was made even more aware of her 
commitment to others when we traveled 
together to Cambodia to study firsthand 
the plight of the Cambodian refugees. I 
feel fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with one of the 
most able colleagues I know and one of 
the most caring persons I have ever 
known. Her goals and aims are an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

JEROME AMBRO is a special friend of 
mine. Jerry is well known for his exper- 
tise in the field of energy, water policy, 
and environmental concerns, but I be- 
lieve he has not received the recognition 
he deserves for his strong consumer 
advocacy role in Congress. I saw him in 
action on behalf of consumers when we 
worked together as part of a bipartisan 
coalition urging passage of legislation to 
make the peanut price support program 
one that is more responsible and less 
costly to the consumer and taxpayer. 
The vote on the amendment was razor 
close—losing by only two—and I always 
felt it was Jerry's effective floor work 
among the Members that helped to 
make that vote so close. 

These members of the New York dele- 
gation have made lasting contributions 
that enriched the lives of their col- 
leagues and improved the lives of all 
Americans. We who served with them 
will miss their important contributions 
and personal presence in the House of 
Representatives very much. I wish them 
well in whatever future endeavors they 
assume.@ 
© Mr. FARY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to say. a few words on behalf of my good 
friend and colleague from New York, 
JERRY AMBRO. We have worked together 
on the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee since I came to Congress in 
1975 and I will be sorry when we start 
up a new Congress in January without 
him. 

In the years I have served with Mr. 
Amero, I have found him to possess many 
qualities which have made him a valu- 
able ally. He is a team player and a good 
Democrat. During even the longest and 
most confusing of markups, he proved 
himself to have more stamina than any- 
one I have met in either of the legisla- 
tures in which I have served. At the end 
of the longest of hearings he was still 
alert, attentive and quick on his seat. His 
sense of humor and sense of perspective 
never failed him. 

Never did he turn his attention from 
the best interests of his congressional 
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district and his constituents. I do not 
think that there were many bills which 
passed the committee since I have been 
here which did not have at least one 
Amsro amendment designed to remedy 
some ill in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. I greatly admire Mr. Amsro for this 
ability and cannot help but think that 
the voters of New York's Third District 
have made a serious error. 

Legislators like JERRY AMBRO are few 
and far between. I will greatly miss him 
in the committee and in the Congress. I 
wish hm the best of luck in his future 
endeavors.@ 
© Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to Hon. James M. Haney, who is 
retiring at the end of the 96th Congress 
after 16 years of service in the House of 
Representatives. 

Elected to the 89th Congress in 1964, 
Jim HanLey has given dedicated and de- 
voted service to his constituents of the 
32d District of New York, and has com- 
piled an outstanding record during his 
distinguished career. His diligent efforts 
as the chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee have been 
both fruitful and beneficial to the citizens 
of this Nation, and indeed, these success- 
ful efforts have made America a more 
prosperous and productive country. 

During the 16 years that I have served 
in the Congress, I have had the opportu- 
nity to get to know Jim well as a fellow 
member of the House Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. He 
is a dedicated and devoted American, and 
a Congressman of outstanding ability 
and courage. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has Jim Haney. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Small Business, he has been in the fore- 
front of efforts to implement meaningful 
solutions and effective action on behalf 
of our Nation’s small businessmen caught 
in the bewildering maze of outrageous 
Federal bureaucracy. 

JM is a fine legislator and distinguish- 
ed leader, and he will be missed here in 
the House of Representatives. 

I extend to James M. HanLEY my best 
wishes for continued success in devotion 
to the highest principles.@ 
© Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure to join this tribute to 
Bos McEwen. Bos has been a friend and 
colleague for most of my service in Con- 
gress. 

First and foremost, Bos is a good per- 
sonal friend of mine. He has visited New 
Hampshire as a child, and has returned 
in recent yéars as well. His wife Pat and 
his daughters Mancy and Mary can be 
proud of Bos McEwen’s integrity, ac- 
complishments, and humanity. 

One area in which we share a common 
interest is the field of national defense, 
where Bos is a stalwart spokesman for 
the strong defense this country needs. He 
was a true friend of our defense effort 
during times when that was popular, but 
more importantly during times when 
that was not so popular. His position was 
based on conviction, and not on the 
shifting mood of our country. 

One manifestation of this was his in- 
terest in the U.S. Army’s Cold Regions 
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Research and Engineering Laboratory in 
Hanover, N.H., which happens to be in 
my district. He visited the Cold Regions 
Laboratory, and became an eloquent 
spokesman for a unique and badly 
needed frost effects research facility. 
This will allow pioneering research in 
the ways to build, maintain, and repair 
buildings, roads, airways, and other pub- 
lic facilities in cold regions more ef- 
ficiently and more durably. 

In his own district in northern New 
York, which shares New Hampshire's 
rugged climate, Bos McEweEn led the ef- 
fort to strengthen and fully utilize Fort 
Drum. Though military generals prefer 
more balmy climates of the southern 
part of the United States, Bos was right 
on point in arguing that wars are not 
always fought in pleasant, sunny cli- 
mates, and that the military was delud- 
ing itself not to use and train in fa- 
cilities like Fort Drum. 

Bos has a long list of accomplish- 
ments during his career in Congress, a 
recent one being his efforts to get and 
successfully stage the winter Olympics 
at Lake Placid. That it was the great suc- 
cess it was is due in large part to Bos 
McEwen’s determination and assistance. 


I will not be redundant in going on to 
list his many other accomplishments, as 
others have covered them very well. 
However, I certainly do want to note that 
and particularly sig- 


the list is long, 
nificant. 

Bos McEwen, like me, served in the 
State Senate before coming to Congress. 
His service in Albany was excellent back- 
ground for Congress, and enabled him to 
fully appreciate the impact on his home 
State of what we are doing here in 
Washington. 


Bos McEwen won reelection with in- 
creasing majorities, which certainly at- 
tests to his excellent representation to 
his district. Bop had established a fine 
staff, which enabled him to serve the 
needs and problems of his constituents 
well. 


Lastly, on a personal note I want to 
point out that like me Bos remained a 
commuter to Washington. He kept his 
home in his district, and commuted 
weekly. Because he was willing to do 
that, he never lost touch with his dis- 
trict and he never lost the common 
touch. One can only hope that more peo- 
ple will emulate his fine example, and 
with equally fine results.@ 


@® Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York delegation in the 97th Congress will 
begin the session with seven strikes 
against them—with each strike repre- 
sented by the loss of a very valuable 
Member of Congress. As chairman of the 
Select Committee on Aging, I can accu- 
rately state that the loss of these fine 
Representatives from New York will be 
felt by all older Americans. 

No one in this Chamber could do other- 
wise than to experience the dedication, 
creativity, and drive of our distinguished 
colleague from Brooklyn, ELIZABETH 
Ho.ttzman. When virtually everyone had 
written the equal rights amendment off 
as a lost cause, ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN de- 
clared that she would extend the ratifica- 
tion deadline. Only a few months later, 
her legislation was enacted, giving the 
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ERA a new lease on life. Congresswoman 
HoLTZMAN carried her abiding concern 
for women with her to the Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, where I had the privi- 
lege of working closely with her. Serving 
on the Task Force on Social Security and 
Women, Congresswoman HOLTZMAN Was 
one of the people most instrumental in 
bringing the concerns of older women to 
the fore. Working with Representative 
GERALDINE Ferraro, a fellow New Yorker, 
and Representative MARY ROSE OAKAR, 
who chaired the task force, ELIZABETH 
HoLTZMAN developed proposals to protect 
the most vulnerable members of society— 
divorced women, single elderly women, 
and widows—under social security. 

Representative HoLTZMAN helped to 
guide through a supplemental appropria- 
tions bill which guaranteed that Older 
Americans Act programs be adequately 
funded. Her creativity complimented her 
compassion for the elderly, which was 
evident in her proposals to liberalize the 
supplemental security income program 
and to protect widows who are cut off 
from survivor private pension benefits. 

I know that I speak for all of my col- 
leagues when I say that this body will be 
a lesser place without the presence of 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. 

Mr. Speaker, for the last 16 years the 
people of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict have been fortunate to have been 
served by a man whose energy is ex- 
ceeded only by his compassion. Of course 
I am referring to Representative LESTER 
Wotrr, who so ably chaired the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol and served with distinction on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee during a time 
of unprecedented international crisis. 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Aging, I know how crucial the efforts 
of Representative WoLFF during each of 
his eight terms in Congress were to the 
interests of older Americans. LESTER 
WoLrr was uncompromising in his op- 
position to the proposal to tax social se- 
curity benefits, and he cosponsored the 
resolution which passed the House, ex- 
pressing the intent of Congress that so- 
cial security benefits not be taxed. With 
unrestrained vigor, Representative 
Wotrr fought the law which offset un- 
employment benefits for pensioners and 
social security benefits, and fought even 
harder in support of the recently passed 
law to liberalize that offset. 

During the 96th Congress, LESTER 
Wotrr introduced legislation to encour- 
age contributions to private pension 
plans by exempting all employee con- 
tributions from taxation. In recognition 
of the need for tax relief among the 
aged population, Representative WOLFF 
proposed to exempt from taxation the 
first $5,000 of income from public pen- 
sions. LESTER WOLFF was a staunch advo- 
cate of home health alternatives to in- 
stitutionalization under medicare, and 
his efforts may yet bear fruit. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the character of 
Congressman Wo.LFF shone brightest 
whenever the tough political choices had 
to be made. With the social security 
system facing fiscal instability in the 
middle of the 1970's, Lester WoLFF voted 
for the financing amendments of 1977, 
which kept the system solvent. The deci- 
sion to raise taxes was not a popular 
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one, but it was the right one. Americans 
around the country as well as in the 
State of New York will sorely miss the 
compassion and courage of LESTER LIONEL 
WOLFF. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York delegation 
to the 97th Congress will begin the ses- 
sion with the loss of seven of its most 
distinguished Members. One of those 
Members, Representative JEROME AMBRO 
of Long Island, distinguished himself as 
a true friend of the elderly. All of my 
colleagues here today know of his tireless 
efforts as chairman of the National Re- 
sources and Environment Subcommittee 
of the Science and Technology Commit- 
tee to steer the delicate balance of devel- 
opmental and environmental concerns to 
achieve progress and a better quality of 
life. In addition, Congressman AmsRo’s 
leadership became apparent during his 
term as chairman of the incoming Mem- 
ber’s caucus during the 94th Congress. 
However, not many people may be aware 
of Jerry AmsBro’s dedication to the 
health and well being of this Nation’s 
older population. 

As a leader in the fight to prohibit a 
means test under social security, JERRY 
Amero helped to insure that the benefits 
which over 100 million workers had paid 
for would be there upon retirement. 
Representative AMBRO opposed the taxa- 
tion of social security benefits, in recog- 
nition of the crushing economic squeeze 
most older Americans live under. At a 
time when voting to increase taxes 
amounted to political suicide, JERRY 


Amero cast his vote for the 1977 social 
security financing amendments, which 
insured the uninterrupted flow of prom- 


ised benefits. 

None of us need be surprised by Repre- 
sentative Amsro’s concern for the 
elderly, which was in ample evidence 
well before his service in Congress. As 
Supervisor of the town of Huntington, 
Jerry AMBRO initiated senior citizen 
housing to allow the aged population to 
remain in the community. In addition, 
he initiated the Huntington senior citi- 
zen hot meals program which addresses 
the nutritional needs of hundreds of 
elderly residents. 

JEROME A. AMBRO’S compassion and 
perseverance served him well through his 
tenure in Congress, as well as the con- 
stituents of New York’s Third Congres- 
sional District. We will sorely miss him. 


Mr. Speaker, the Republicans made 
some very well-publicized gains in the 
recent elections, but they will experience 
& very underpublicized loss when the 97th 
Congress convenes. Republican JOHN 
WYDLER of Nassau County, Long Island 
has been a hardworking, dedicated Mem- 
ber of Congress and the New York dele- 
gation for 18 years. As dean of the New 
York Republican delegation and vice- 
chairman of the New York bipartisan 
delegation, JOHN WYDLER has repeatedly 
demonstrated his ability to work with 
Members of either party in order to get 
things done. 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Aging, I have taken the floor today to 
document what the loss of the seven 
members of the New York delegation will 
mean to the elderly people of America. 

Republican Wyp er has been a long- 
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time supporter of the removal of the re- 
tirement test from social security, 

He has also been a strong advocate for 
the elderly and has worked closely with 
the Nassau County Department of Senior 
Citizens Affairs on such issues as disabil- 
ity benefits and the removal of income 
limitations from title XX social service 
programs. 

Most importantly, he supported the 
1978 amendments to the ADEA and en- 
dorses the removal of all age-based man- 
datory retirement. 

As we move into the decade of the 
eighties, the removal of all barriers to 
employment for older Americans will 
become an increasingly important issue. 
All of my colleagues who are battling to 
remove these barriers will be losing an 
important ally in JOHN WYDLER. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Select 
Committee on Aging, I have taken the 
floor today to pay tribute to the service 
of seven distinguished Members of the 
New York delegation who will not be 
with us when the 97th Congress con- 
venes. For 16 years, one of those Con- 
gressmen, ROBERT CAMERON MCEWEN, 
seryed his constituents admirably and 
fought equally hard for the rights of 
elderly people all across the Nation. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, Representative McEwen 
worked to insure that the important 
Older Americans Act programs such as 
the hot meal program and the meals-on- 
wheels program did not go unfunded. 

Bos McEWwEN has always been con- 
cerned about improving the living con- 
ditions for our Nation’s elderly, and is 
acutely aware of the tremendous hous- 
ing problem facing senior citizens. As a 
result, he worked to increase the avail- 
ability of low-cost housing for the el- 
derly. 

A short time ago, he dedicated a senior 
citizen housing project that was so 
desperately needed in the small town of 
Bloomingdale, N.Y. He has also helped 
acquire several HUD section 202 senior 
citizen housing projects throughout his 
district. 

Along with his sincere.concern for the 
housing needs of the elderly, Bos also 
supports the rights of older people to 
continue working without the threat of 
age discrimination. He supported the 
1978 amendments to the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act and would have 
supported legislation to eliminate all age 
discrimination in employment. With 
ROBERT McEweEn’s retirement, the 
Republican Party as well as the entire 
Chamber will experience the loss of a 
very able and dedicated colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, for the first time since 
November 4, 1964, the voters of Syracuse, 
N.Y., were confronted with a ballot that 
was lacking the name of JAMES MICHAEL 
Han ey. On that day, the voters of Syra- 
cuse experienced a loss that we in Con- 
gress will not really feel until the begin- 
ning of the 97th Congress. Senior citi- 
zens across the Nation will feel the loss 
as well, because Representative HANLEY 
was one of their staunchest friends in 
Congress. 

One of the fiercest budget battles 
waged in the 96th Congress concerned 
the fight to keep semiannual cost-of-liv- 
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ing adjustments for Federal retirees. As 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Representative 
HANLEY was one of the key figures who 
campaigned to put the proposal to cut 
COLA on ice. 

Jim HANLEY was an important member 
of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. Working closely 
with Chairman AsHLEY, Representative 
Haney devoted his efforts on the sub- 
committee toward addressing the woeful 
lack of adequate housing for the Na- 
tion’s elderly and poverty-stricken resi- 
dents. During his service, the section 202 
program for the elderly and handicapped 
was responsible for the startup of over 
150,000 housing units. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Aging, I recall a time when there was no 
focal point in the House of Representa- 
tives for the problems of over 21 million 
aged Americans. Only 6 years ago, JIM 
HANLEY was one of the staunchest advo- 
cates for a permanent Select Committee 
on Aging. Today there are almost 25 mil- 
lion older Americans who benefit from 
such programs as social security, the 
Older Americans Act, the section 8 hous- 
ing program, and the supplemental secu- 
rity income program. 

Every older American should know 
that it was Congressmen like JAMES 
Haney, working tirelessly to initiate, re- 
fine and improve these programs, who 
are responsible for the improvements in 
the quality of life for the elderly. The 
97th Congress will be a body diminished 
in stature without James HANLEY’S 
presence. 

Mr. Speaker, seven members of the 
New York congressional delegation will 
no longer be with us as we convene the 
97th Congress in January. With the loss 
of these seven comes the loss of one of 
the most venerable members of the dele- 
gation, Congressman JoHN M. MURPHY 
of Staten Island, who began defending 
his country long before his service in 
Congress. 

JOHN MurPHY was only a teenager 
when he enlisted in the U.S. Army to 
serve in World War II—in fact, he signed 
up on the day of his 18th birthday. Over 
a duration of less than 7 months, by the 
end of the war, Private MurpHy became 
Second Lieutenant MURPHY. Four years 
later he graduated from West Point and 
immediately flew out to Korea to serve 
in the 9th Infantry Regiment. The list 
of awards and honors earned in less than 
2 years is virtually endless: the Purple 
Heart, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Bronze Star with V and oak leaf 
cluster, the Commendation Ribbon with 
oak leaf cluster, the Combat Infantry 
Badge, the Parachute Badge, the Korean 
Service Medal with six battle stars, and 
the’ Chungmu Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Discharged as a captain in 1956, JoHN 
MurpHy ran for and won a seat in the 
U.S. Congress only 6 years later. Repre- 
sentative MurpHy served the residents 
of the 17th District with dogged deter- 
mination as he chaired the Ad Hoc Se- 
lect Committee on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. As 
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chairman of the Committee on Aging, I 
know how dedicated Representative 
MurpHy was to the cause of a better 
quality of life for older Americans. When 
the 97th Congress convenes, members 
from delegations across the country, as 
well as his own from New York, will feel 
the loss of JOHN MURPHY © 

@ Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret that Congressman JEROME AMERO 
is leaving the Congress, because he is the 
kind of levelheaded, practical, reasonable 
Member who makes such an important 
contribution to this body. 

Although he served here only two 
terms, his impact was far greater than 
his 4 years of service might indicate. 
He brought with him an understanding 
of local government matters and made 
vital contributions to the Science and 
Technology Committee, where he served 
as chairman of its Subcommittee on the 
Environment, and to the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee. 

Even though he is from a different 
region of the country than I, those of 
us who are from the South ard other 
areas far removed from Long Island, 
N.Y., appreciate the personal friendship 
of Jerry AMBRO, which enabled him to 
work in cooperation with Members of 
the House of all political persuasions in 
order to serve the people of his district 
effectively, as he certainly did. 

We will all miss Jerry AMBRO, and we 
hope he will find an opportunity for con- 
tinued public service. The people of his 
congressional district, his State, and the 
Nation have indeed lost a champion.® 
© Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, as my 
good friend JEROME AMBRO completes his 
service here in Congress, we and the 
Nation owe JERRY a great debt of grati- 
tude. 

In the 6 years Jerry has served the 
Third Congressional District of New 
York, he has set a standard of dedicated 
public service and unusual accomplish- 
ment. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Natural Resources and the Environment, 
he has helped develop the Nation’s first 
comprehensive materials and minerals 
policy legislation which wiil provide a 
framework for developing a strategy for 
managing materials critical to our na- 
tional security. This legislation will miti- 
gate the negative effects caused by our 
extreme dependence on other nations for 
materials and minerals crucial to our 
economy and national defense. 

This kind of measure is slightly diffi- 
cult to explain, it rarely makes the front 
pages, and it is directly related to our 
future security as a nation rather than 
to a specific congressional district in- 
terest. It is the kind of legislation which, 
if it works, will not receive widespread 
attention, but without which, our Nation 
could be catapulted into a major na- 
tional crisis. 

If we had had the kind of anticipatory 
thinking of Jerome Amsro in the sixties 
and fifties, it is unlikely that we would 
now be held hostage over our excessive 
dependence on foreign oil. 

Also, Jerry understands that our en- 
vironment must be preserved for future 
generations, and he has translated that 
understanding into the concrete 
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achievement of bringing the environ- 
mentally threatened Long Island Sound 
under the Ocean Dumping Act. 

JERRY has served his district, his Na- 
tion, and future generations with ability, 
intelligence, wit, and dedication. As we 
begin the 97th Congress, we will have 
JERRY’s example to help us look beyond 
the immediate present and to discharge 
our public duty with honor.® 
© Mr. LEATH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the advantages of serving in the 
U.S. House of Representatives is that it 
affords you the opportunity to meet out- 
standing individuals from all sections of 
this great Nation. To cite just one in- 
stance, it permitted me, a former bus- 
inessman from a small town in central 
Texas, to get to know, work with, and 
appreciate our colleague from New York, 
JERRY AMBRO. 

As we both serve on the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee, I have 
had a chance to get well acquainted with 
his abilities. During our work on the 
Water Resources Subcommittee of that 
committee, I have been privileged to 
work with him on so many vital projects. 

JERRY AMBRO has served his district, his 
State and the Nation with distinction. 
He has brought honor to this body and 
has been-a credit to the Congress. We 
will miss his wise counsel in the next 
Congress.® 
© Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I join to- 
day with my distinguished colleagues 
to pay tribute to a fellow New Yorker 
who will be leaving us at the end of this 
Congress, Liz HOLTZMAN. 

Since she was elected to this body 
on November 7, 1972, she has been an 
able and dedicated Member who has 
served the interests of her constituents 
with zeal. Liz graduated from Radcliffe 
College with honors in 1962 and capped 
her educational career by graduating 
from Harvard Law School in 1965. This 
background provided her with an im- 
portant base which allowed her to serve 
as a member of our House Judiciary 
Committee. Her contributions to this 
committee have been many and varied, 
including her chairing of its Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, Refugees and 
International Law. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, 
she made important contributions to 
the policies which govern the inflow of 
immigrants to this Nation, including a 
major revision of these codes in the 
Refugee Act of 1980. This act revised 
the numbers of refugees which could 
enter this Nation as well as enhanced 
the powers of the legislative branch in 
deciding future policy in this area. 

As a member of the House Budget 
Committee, Lm worked with her col- 
leagues to eliminate waste in Govern- 
ment programs which resulted in a 
dramatic reduction in the Federal deficit 
from $66 billion in the beginning of the 
96th Congress to $29 billion in 1980. The 
Budget Committee of this Congress has 
been instrumental in helping us elim- 
inate excessive Federal expenditures and 
her contributions to our efforts will be 
sorely missed. 

As New York’s senior member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
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which oversees our child nutrition pro- 
grams, I would also like to pay tribute 
to her work in helping to eliminate the 
fraud and abuse which once charac- 
terized these programs in New York. 
Today, our school feeding programs are 
national models for efficiency and in- 
novation and this is in part, due to 
Liz Ho.tzMan’s work to make them 
work as they should—serving our 
schoolchildren. 

The 16th Congressional District of 

New York will be losing a vital advocate 
for their interests in Washington when 
Liz retires at the end of this 96th Con- 
gress. As a member of the New York 
delegation, I know that her valued con- 
tributions to our joint efforts on behalf 
of our great city and State will be 
missed. We wish her well in any and 
every future endeavor. We are confident 
that she will bring the same dedication 
and high standards she exhibited in 
this body to her next career and wish 
her all the best.@ 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to the Honorable Jerome A. AM- 
BRO, who is retiring from a distinguished 
period of service at the close of the 96th 
Congress. It has been a rewarding per- 
sonal experience for me to have known 
him as a colleague and I am honored to 
have served with him in the House of 
Representatives. 

Elected to the 94th Congress in 1974, 
JEROME AMBRO has given dedicated and 
devoted service to his constituents of 
Third District of New York. Admiration 
for his leadership is not confined to the 
citizens of New York, for he is respected 
by every Member of Congress. His dili- 
gent efforts as a member of the House 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee have been both fruitful and bene- 
ficial to the citizens of this Nation. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has JEROME 
Amero. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment of the House Committee on Science 
and Technology and chairman of the 
House Environmental Study Conference, 
he has been in the forefront of efforts to 
enhance America’s precious resources 
and natural wealth for present and 
future generations, and indeed, these 
successful efforts have made our land a 
stronger and better country. 

Jerome has compiled a splendid record 
of excellence and achievement, and his 
inspiring example will be missed here 
in the House. He is a dedicated and de- 
voted American, and a Congressman of 
outstanding ability, deep compassion, 
and courage in total dedication to high 
standards. 

Seldom does one find a man of JEROME 
Amepro’s stature, and he can leave the 
House with the assurance that through 
his efforts mankind has benefited. I ex- 
tend to JEROME A. AMBRO my warmest 
best wishes for continued success in de- 
votion to the highest principles. 

@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
woman HOLTZMAN leaves the House with 
the admiration of everyone for her skills, 
her steadfastness and her commitments. 
I have served for many years on the 
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House Judiciary Committee with Liz 
HOLTZMAN. She has distinguished her- 
self there by initiating and processing 
legislation on a wide variety of topics. 
She almost singlehandedly brought about 
the extension for 30 months of the pe- 
riod during which the ERA can be rati- 
fied. This was an accomplishment. that 
required great courage and enormous 
diligence. 

Congresswoman HoLTZMAN has also 
processed through the Congress very im- 
portant developments in the law of im- 
migration and refugees. The Nation and 
indeed the world will be grateful for years 
and years to come for her leadership in 
this area. 

Congresswoman HoLTZMAN came to the 
House after a brilliant career at Rad- 
cliffe College and Harvard Law School. 
I feel confident that she will continue to 
bring about great advancements in the 
administration of justice. I salute her for 
her achievements during her fruitful 
years in the House and look forward with 
keen anticipation to further wonderful 
victories to come. 

For 16 years, JIM HANLEY has served his 
constituents, the Congress and the coun- 
try. He has done all of this with dis- 
tinction and devotion. 

JIM HANLEY came to the Congress in 
the Democratic sweep of 1964. His devo- 
tion to his constituents and his legisla- 
tive skills have enabled him to retain his 
seat in a district whose voters have ob- 
served in him the steadfastness with 
which he carries out his desire to serve 
the people of greater Syracuse and the 
citizens of America. 

JIM HANLEY will be missed in the Con- 
gress. He has contributed in very signifi- 
cant ways. The Congress and the Nation 
are grateful. 

Lester WOLFF had a distinguished ca- 
reer before he was elected to the Con- 
gress on November 3, 1964. He had served 
as a lecturer at New York University, an 
industrialist, a television moderator and 
producer of “Between the Lines” and an 
advocate of the consumer. 

In his years in the Congress, LESTER 
Wotrr has done extraordinarily fine 
work as the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He has 
contributed in very substantial ways to 
the develooment of the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Lester WotrFF has also been extraordi- 
narily valuable as the chairman of the 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control. In that capacity, he made 
many significant contributions to the de- 
velopment of law and policy by which the 
United States seeks to control the im- 
portation of dangerous narcotics. 

As Congressman Wo.trr begins his 

third distinguished career, we wish him 
well. He will leave the Congress with the 
gratitude and admiration of his col- 
leagues and his country.@ 
@ Mr. LENT. Mr. Sneaker, it is indeed a 
privilege to join with so many of my col- 
leagues today in this well-deserved trib- 
ute to the seven members of our New 
York congressional delegation who are 
completing their service in the House of 
Representatives at the close of this 96th 
Congress. 
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The State of New York is losing nearly 
one-fifth of its congressional representa- 
tion in one session. And this loss is being 
felt even more severely because our de- 
parting colleagues have established an 
impressive record of major committee re- 
sponsibilities; positions of considerable 
import not only for the State of New 
York, but for our Nation as well. 

These committee responsibilities have 
included no less than three full commit- 
tee chairmanships and a number of sub- 
committee chairmanships for the major- 
ity members, as well as ranking positions 
on committees and subcommittees for 
the minority members. 

Relinquishing committee chairman- 
ships are JIM Hantey of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, JOHN 
MourpHy of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, and LESTER WOLFF 
of the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control. 

Relinquishing subcommittee chair- 
manships are JERRY AMBRO, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Natural Rsources 
and Environment of the Committee on 
Science and Technology; ELIZABETH 
HOLTZMAN, chairwoman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, Refugees and 
International Law of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee; and Lester WoLFF, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 

Although in the minority, both Jack 
WyYDLER and Bos McEwEN enjoyed posi- 
tions of importance on their committees. 
Jack as ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology, and 
third-ranking on Government Opera- 
tions Committee. Bos as ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Military 
Construction of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible in the 
time constraints of this special order to 
single out the many individual accom- 
plishments of our seven departing col- 
leagues. But just this partial accounting 
of their committee responsibilities gives 
some idea of the truly significant role 
they have played in the legislative work 
of this body. 

As a member of the New York dele- 
gation it has been particularly enjoy- 
able to work with this fine group of leg- 
islators on New York problems and pro- 
grams. Their cooperative efforts have 
shown their dedicated devotion to the 
needs of their constituents. They have 
served those constituents and our Nation 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, the State of New York 
and our Nation will miss the experience, 
knowledge, and legislative abilities of our 
seven colleagues, as will their constitu- 
ents, and their colleagues here in the 
House. But I know that I speak for each 
one of us here when I say that we will 
miss even more their friendship. What- 
ever differences on issues might have 
developed from time to time, we always 
have resolved those differences in the 
spirit of true friendship. 

And it is in that spirit of friendship 
that I wish our departing colleagues the 
best of everything in our future endeav- 
ors. I trust they will not forget their 
friends in this Chamber and that we will 
meet often in the future.e 
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© Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, during my 
first 2 years in Congress I have had the 
privilege of serving as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees 
and International Law of the Judiciary 
Committee. As our colleagues know, that 
subcommittee has been chaired by the 
distinguished Representative {rom New 
York, ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. Under her 
leadership our subcommittee has served 
as a forum for the concerns of all Ameri- 
cans regarding international refugees. 

Congresswoman HoLTZMAN, through 
her dedication and example of deyotion 
to the spirit of public service, has become 
a truly internationally respected figure 
in the field of human rights. Without her 
continued emphasis upon the essential 
role of the United States in international 
refugee rescue efforts, literally thousands 
of human beings would have lost their 
lives. Whether from the Soviet Union, 
Indochina, or the Middle East, homeless 
and desperate persons have come to 
know that the United States would not 
forget them because of the leadership of 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. 

It has been an honor for me person- 
ally, to work with our distinguished col- 
league and to come to know her as a 
friend. One of my greatest regrets among 
many in the election of 1980 is that 
ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN will not be serving 
in the U.S. Senate which convenes in 
January.® 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to Hon. Lester L. Wotrr, who is 
retiring at the close of the 96th Congress. 

LESTER WoọoLFF has given 16 years of 
dedicated and devoted service to his con- 
stituents of the Sixth District of New 
York, and has compiled an outstanding 
record during his distinguished career. 
Kis diligent efforts as chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control and as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific 
Affairs of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have been both fruitful and 
beneficial to the citizens of this Nation, 
and indeed, these successful efforts have 
made America a stronger and better 
country. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has LESTER WOLFF. 
As a member of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, he has been in the 
forefront of efforts to implement mean- 
ingful solutions and effective action on 
behalf of our Nation's veterans caught in 
the bewildering maze of outrageous Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

Lester is a fine legislator and a dis- 
tinguished leader, and he will be missed 
here in the House of Representatives. 

I extend to Lester L. Woitrr my best 
wishes for continued success in devotion 
to the highest principles.® 
© Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the New York delega- 
tion and the rest of my colleagues in ap- 
preciation for the contributions of the 
Honorable JEROME AMBRO. 


Jerry’s active participation in various 
levels of government bespeaks a lifelong 
commitment to his ideals, and to the 
democratic process. In the House of 
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entatives, he played a leading 
a ithe formation and development of 
the Task Force on Industrial Innovation, 
a bipartisan effort to address the de- 
clining productivity of the United States. 
His conscientious service on the Public 
Works and Transportation and Science 
and Technology Committees will not 
soon be forgotten. 

Jerry, your distinguished record has 
brought honor not only to yourself, but 
also to the Third District and the State 
of New York as a whole. I am happy for 
this opportunity to extend to you my 
best wishes for the future. Godspeed.@ 
© Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to testify to my admiration for 
the Honorable Jerome A. AMBRO of the 
Third District of New York. Since com- 
ing to Congress in 1975, Jerry has dis- 
tinguished himself in a way which it 
would take others many years to achieve. 
His promise was recognized early when, 
having had a chance to see the kind of 
work he does, his peers elected JERRY 
chairman of the 82-member Freshman 
Caucus early in 1976. 


Those of us who had been around a 
little longer also recognized an outstand- 
ing legislator, and Jerry’s performance 
has certainly lived up to that promise. 
His practical working experience with the 
problems of local government helped 
supplement his natural abilities to make 
him a most valuable and effective work- 
horse on the Public Works Committee. 
His contributions on the Science and 
Technology Committee and as vice chair- 
man of the House Environmental Study 
Conference will benefit our country for 


years to come. In just a few short years, 
JEROME AMBRO has compiled a record of 
service to his State and Nation of which 
any Member of this House would be 
proud, 


Jerry's legislative work is now a mat- 
ter of public record. I certainly hope that 
he will continue to work for the public 
good, perhaps soon again as a Member 
of this House. I would like to add to 
JERRY’s well-known public record that he 
is a fine man, a gentleman, and a good 
friend whom I will miss greatly. I am 
certain that all of us in the House of 
Representatives join in wishing Jerry 
the best of luck and continued achieve- 
ments in the years to come.® 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the deepest respect for JERRY 
AMBRO, both on a personal level and as a 
colleague on two committees—Public 
Works and Transportation, and Science 
and Technology. 


During the 4 years that we have served 
together, I have found him a pragmatic 
legislator who has had the rare knack of 
combining frankness with a courteous 
manner. The esteem he has won among 
his colleagues is pointed up by the fact 
that he was elected chairman of the New 
Members Caucus during the 94th Con- 
gress. 

Nationally, the field of transportation 
will lose one of its foremost experts on 
research and development. During the 
95th Congress, JERRY AMBRO Was the driv- 
ing force behind a major project to es- 
tablish the Nation’s most sophisticated 
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traffic management system on Long 
Island. 

As a member of the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee, he has had an abiding 
interest in the development of solar en- 
ergy. He played a key role in winning 
funding for construction of the national 
solar energy research institute which is 
now being built in Colorado. 

On both committees, Jerry established 

a long list of accomplishments that he 
was able to engineer for the people he 
represented. We will miss him.@ 
@ Mr. ALBOSTA. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a true honor to serve with, and get 
to know the Honorable JAMES HANLEY. 
While his leadership in Congress tran- 
scends committee jurisdiction, I have 
worked very closely with JIM in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
as chairman of that committee's Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee. I can certainly 
attest first hand that he will be sorely 
missed in both of those positions in the 
97th Congress. During his tenure as 
chairman, the House passed numerous 
pieces of postal legislation that would 
bring accountability back into the opera- 
tion of the U.S. Postal Service, create safe 
working conditions for postal employees, 
and allow supervisors to collectively bar- 
gain their wage levels. 

Jim's commitment to preserve the sery- 
ice element of the USPS was never 
greater, and I shall never forget, when 
the postal Board of Governors testified 
before the full committee about the pros- 
pects of the elimination of 6-day mail de- 
livery. JIM Haney, in his efforts to get 
a commitment from the Board of Gov- 
ernors that cutting out 1 day of de- 
livery would have long-term detrimental 
effects to the USPS, elicited comments 
from that Board suggesting both a lack 
of knowledge and a lack of concern over 
the future of the Postal Service. 

It is these comments, skillfully and 
forcefully elicited by our Chairman 
Jim Haney, that will remain in the 
minds of members of that committee 
in future Congresses. It is that vision 
that will help insure the future of 
the strongest possible Postal Service, if 
Congress has any say in the matter. For 
that, the Nation owes Jim HANLEY a great 
deal of thanks. 


Besides working closely with Jim in 
Washington, I was truly honored to have 
Chairman Han ey visit my congressional 
district to hold hearings of the Investi- 
gations Subcommittee on the burden of 
Federal paperwork on the American pub- 
lic. During our travels through my dis- 
trict, a quality in Jim HaNLtey came out 
that I feel is important to mention in 
this tribute to this fine Congressman. 
Wherever we went, JIM compared things 
to his own district in New York. Whether 
it was the people, the forest land, or the 
farms, Jim would always compare it with 
his own district. Even when Jim was in 
rural north-central Michigan, he stal- 
wartly represented his district. This 
quality was also prevalent back in Wash- 
ington, where Jim continually brought up 
his home and his people in New York’s 
32d District, whom he served for 16 
years. 
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I am proud to have worked with Jim 
Haney. I wish him the very best luck 
in all of his future endeavors. 

I rise today to pay tribute to a distin- 
guished colleague, JEROME AMBRO, who 
will be leaving the Congress at the end 
of the current session. Jerome and I 
come from different parts of the country 
but we have come to know each other as 
members of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. He has 
served with distinction on this commit- 
tee. Over the past 2 years I have seen 
Jerome question witnesses insightfully 
and raise important issues as the com- 
mittee reviewed legislation ranging from 
economic development assistance to pol- 
lution control programs. 

Jerry Amaro is the kind of person who 
carefully reviews bills and issues and 
then speaks effectively about them. His 
expertise and ability will definitely be 
missed in the next Congress. His 
thoughtfulness towards others and his 
concern for people will also be missed. 

As a new Member of the 96th Con- 

gress, I appreciated the opportunity to 
serve with and learn from a more senior 
Member like JEROME AMBRO. I hope that 
he will return to public service in some 
capacity in the future. In the meantime, 
I wish him well in whatever endeavor he 
chooses to pursue and reluctantly bid 
farewell to a fine Member of Congress 
and particularly the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee.@ 
@ Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, although 
I certainly respect Bos McEwen's deci- 
sion to retire from service in the House 
of Representatives, I nevertheless regret 
it. Bop McEwen has been one of the 
most able and respected Members of the 
House and the New York delegation. His 
16 years of dedication and hard work on 
behalf of the residents of New York's 
30th Congressional District merits the 
respect and admiration of all his col- 
leagues. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations since his first elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives in 
1964, Bos has played a key role in the 
development of legislation funding the 
winter Olympics in Lake Placid this 
year, our Nation’s defense particularly 
with regard to military construction and 
a variety of other appropriations meas- 
ures. 

Bos is also to be commended for his 
contributions to the work of the North- 
east-Midwest Congressional Coalition 
which I am privileged to serve as co- 
chairman. Since the coalition’s found- 
ing approximately 4 years ago, we have 
attempted to alter Federal defense poli- 
cies which have unjustly favored the 
South and the Southwest in the realign- 
ment of military bases. As ranking mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction, Bos has actively 
sought to influence the outcome of mili- 
tary construction bills considered by the 
subcommittee. I am hopeful that Bos 
will, as a former Member of Congress, 
continue to share his expertise on this 
and other matters with those of us who 
remain in Congress. 

I join my colleagues in the New York 
delegation in wishing Bos well as he 
leaves the Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, the cause of human 
rights was given greater voice and re- 
ceived higher international recognition 
due in large part to the work of Con- 
gressman LESTER Wo.rr. His forceful 
advocacy on behalf of persecuted Soviet 
dissidents is well-known and respected. 
On many occasions, I have been privi- 
leged to join Lester in seeking the re- 
lease of an individual illegally held by 
the Soviet authorities. 

Congressman Wo.Lrr has also been 
highly effective in the on-going struggle 
to reduce the flow of illegal drugs and 
narcotics to the United States. Since 
1976, LESTER has been an outstanding 
chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control. The extent 
of narcotics abuse and the epidemic pro- 
portions it has taken on have been the 
sub‘ect of the committee’s careful re- 
view and consideration. Highly regarded 
reports and hearings have served both 
this House and the Nation well and for 
this Congressman WotLrr is to be 
commended. 

New York’s Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict and this House have been effec- 
tively and ably served for 16 years by 
LESTER WOLFF. I wish him well. 

Mr. Speaker, since coming to the Con- 
gress in 1963, I have witnessed and par- 
ticipated in the process that has reg- 
istered success and effectiveness for the 
New York delegation. Our success as a 
delegation on legislation vital to the 
economy and well-being of New York 
State has been possible only through the 
spirit of cooperation and bipartisanship. 
The New York State delegation has also 
been distinguished by the responsible 


and forceful leadership of several of its 
members as chairmen of House commit- 


tees. Certainly, Congressman JOHN 
Murpuy fits this description as former 
chairman of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee. 

Although Joun will best be remem- 
bered for his direction of the Merchant 
Marine Committee, many of our col- 
leagues will recall his able service on the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and the Ad Hoc Select Com- 
mittee on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
His many contributions on these com- 
mittees will remain as important legacies 
to the House of Representatives and the 
Nation. 

I join my colleagues in wishing JoHN 
and his family well. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join my 
colleagues in the New York delegation in 
paying tribute to those in our delegation 
who will be leaving the House at the end 
of the 96th Congress. Each has demon- 
strated an unmatched devotion and dedi- 
cation to public service and to the House 
of Representatives. Their absence from 
the House and from our delegation will 
be missed. 

Although I did not have the privilege 
of serving with him on his committees, 
Jim Hantey’s legislative accomplish- 
ments are well-known in our delegation 
and indeed throughout the Congress. 
Certainly the Civil Service reform meas- 
ure stands as one of his greatest achieve- 
ments as chairman of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. Jim 
also demonstrated his capable leadership 
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as a membership of the House Banking, 
Finance, and Urban Affairs when the 
New York City financing bill was debated 
by the full House. 

Jim HANLEY has gained the respect and 
admiration of his constituents and his 
colleagues. I am confident Jim will bring 
the same dedication and hard work to 
whatever endeavor he next tackles. 

One of New York State’s most able 
Representatives and one of the most 
highly regarded members of the New 
York congressional delegation will be 
leaving the House of Representatives at 
the end of the 96th Congress—Congress- 
woman ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. For 8 
years, she has served her constituents, 
the Committees on the Budget, Judiciary 
and the Select Committee on Aging, and 
the House of Representatives with honor 
and distinction. 

Liz brought to her work in the House 
a sharp and disciplined mind that quick- 
ly established her as an expert on a 
range of issues, particularly immigra- 
tion matters. As chairman of the Immi- 
gration, Refugees and International Law 
Subcommittee (Committee on Judici- 
ary), Liz HOLTZMAN developed and 
guided important changes in immigra- 
tion laws during turbulent days when 
the United States was faced with an 
awesome influx of refugees. Although 
much work in this area remains to be 
done, credit is due Liz for the significant 
contributions she made as subcommit- 
tee chairwoman. 

As a legislator and friend, Liz HOLTZ- 

MAN Will be missed. I am confident she 
will continue in whatever way possible 
her career of public service.@ 
@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and valued colleague, JEROME AMBRO, will 
be retiring from Congress at the close of 
this session and I wanted to share with 
you my reflections on his departure from 
our ranks. 

In 6 years as a Member of this House, 
JERRY AMBRO has distinguished himself 
and brought great honor to the Third 
District of New York. 

As chairman of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology, I have had the 
pleasure and privilege of working closely 
with Jerry AmsBro both as a member of 
the committee and during the 96th Con- 
gress as one of its subcommittee chair- 
men. 

JERRY AMBRO’s longstanding interest 
in protecting the environment served 
him well as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Natural Resources and the 
Environment and he, in turn, served 
this House well in performance of the 
sensitive duties relating to protecting our 
natural resources and environment. 

JERRY AmBRO’s Natural leadership 
qualities were recognized by the fresh- 
men elected with him in 1974 when the 
86-member Freshmen Caucus selected 
JERRY to serve as their chairman during 
his first term. 

JERRY’s public service as an elected 
Official began at the local level on Long 
Island where he was four times elected 
to serve as supervisor of the town of 
Huntington, N.Y. His administrative and 
fiscal duties in municipal government 
gave him special insights into the needs 
and problems of our urban areas. 
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His tireless devotion to duty and his 
easy wit will long be remembered and 
missed by the colleagues with whom 
he has served.@ 
© Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, we are los- 
ing several members of the New York 
delegation from the ranks of this House 
at the end of the 96th Congress, and 
their departure will leave a void of talent 
and friendship which will be difficult to 
fill. 

These seven members combine a rare 
blend of individual talent and collective 
judgment which has been a valuable 
resource for this House. 

Two of these members have served 
with me on the House Committee on 
Science and Technology where, through 
effective work, they have brought dis- 
tinction to both themselves and the com- 
mittee. I will particularly feel the loss 
of Jack WyYDLER, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and JERRY AMBRO, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and the Environment. 

Each of the other retiring New York 
members, JOHN MURPHY, JAMES M. HAN- 
LEY, ROBERT C. MCEWEN, LESTER WOEFF, 
and ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN have brought 
special insights and perspectives to the 
House of Representatives which have 
helped make this legislative body one of 
the most representative and responsive 
in the world. 

Each has served with dignity, intelli- 
gence and dedication and has earned 
the friendship and respect of those who 
served with them, 

I join my other colleagues today in 

wishing them well in their future en- 
deavors and in hoping they will continue 
to share with us, even in an informal 
way, the same wisdom and insights we 
valued so highly during their years of 
service in this House.@ 
@ Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, seven 
members of the New York State congres- 
sional delegation will be leaving Con- 
gress when this session comes to a close. 
As secretary of the delegation, it gives 
me the greatest of pleasure to partici- 
pate in honoring these colleagues and 
wishing them the very best of success in 
all their future activities. 

Our delegation is a very large and di- 
verse group, yet, with the help and co- 
operation of all 39 Representatives and 
two Senators, we have been remarkably 
harmontous and effective in our efforts 
on behalf of our State and our constit- 
uents. These seven Members that we 
honor today played key roles in assuring 
the success of many of our delegation’s 
efforts. 

In the interest of time, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not plan to pay tribute to all seven 
of my colleagues, but I do wish to take 
just a few more moments to express my 
deep affection and respect for LESTER 
Wotrr, who will not be returning to con- 
tinue his excellent representation of the 
Sixth District of New York. 

The absence of LESTER Wotrr is a 
tragic loss for the delegation and the 
Congress. He has been an outstandingly 
effective chairman, of both the Select 
Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol and the Foreign Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. LESTER 
is one of the most highly respected Mem- 
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bers of the House and is equally highly 
respected by the leaders and representa- 
tives of foreign nations who have wit- 
nessed his performance in international 
relations as well as matters of foreign 
policy, foreign trade and educational 
activities. 

LESTER has been my great and good 

personal friend for many years, long be- 
fore either of us came to Congress, and, 
while our friendship will of course con- 
tinue, I will certainly miss him in this 
Chamber.@ 
@ Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to speak in behalf 
of the excellent work of Congressman 
JEROME AMBRO of New York's Third Con- 
gressional District. JERRY AMBRO will not 
be with us in the 97th Congress, and his 
presence will be missed. 

Any first-term Representative, as was 
my position in the 96th Congress, comes 
to the House of Representatives and 
looks for leadership and support from 
Members who have already distinguished 
themselves. Throughout the past 2 years, 
I have sought the advice and counsel of 
Jerry AMBRO, and he helped me learn 
the often arcane and mysterious ways 
of the House as a legislative institution. 

I might also add that this 96th Con- 
gress has looked to men and women of 
integrity, and that Jerry AMBRO has 
been a beacon of light. He has certainly 
filled the qualities which any Repre- 
sentative seeks to emulate, and it is cer- 
tainly with honor that I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues JERRY AMBRO’S 
distinguished service in the House of 
Representatives. 

I particularly want to commend Con- 
gressman AMBRO for his efforts in energy 
and transportation research and devel- 
opment. He was responsible for winning 
for Long Island $30 million to construct 
the Nation’s most advanced and sophis- 
ticated trafic management system to 
speed the flow of traffic on parkways, 
reduce pollution. and conserve gasoline. 
This project—the integrated motorist 
transportation system (IMIS)—was won 
for Long Island as the result of an Am- 
bro amendment put forth in connection 
with his service on the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee on the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. Repeatedly he has 
used his position in Congress as the 
ranking New Yorker on the Public Works 
Committee and as a senior member of 
the Science and Technology Committee 
to implement accomplishments that di- 
rectly benefited the area he represented. 

He won approval, for example, of 
funding to build a long overdue and 
much needed extension of the Farming- 
dale, N.Y., village hall. He had the Fed- 
eral Government grant Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties their own clearinghouse 
for Federal project approval. This desig- 
nation will mean millions of dollars for 
Long Island towns, villages, counties, 
and businesses in the years to come. He 
preserved Long Island’s status as an in- 
dependent standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area (SMSA), something vitally 
important to Long Island’s economic 
well-being. 

As you can see from these activities, 
Congressman JERRY AMBRO has been one 
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of the most creative and hard-working 
Members of Congress during his tenure 
here, and I want to especially commend 
him for all of his excellent work.@ 

@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues 
today in paying tribute to seven members 
of the New York congressional delegation 
who will not be returning to serve their 
Nation when the 97th Congress convenes 
next January. 

JOHN MURPHY, JOHN WYDLER, JIM 
HANLEY, Bos MCEWEN, LESTER WOLFF, 
Liz HOLTZMAN, and JEROME AMBRO haye 
amassed 98 years of combined service in 
this body. During that time they have 
each worked diligently and conscienti- 
ously on behalf of their constituents. In 
their own individual areas of special leg- 
islative interest these seven colleagues 
have contributed greatly in trying to pro- 
vide a better way of life not only for the 
people of New York, but all Americans. 

Their presence will be missed next 
January, but we can be thankful that we 
and the American people had the benefit 
of their public service and we all wish 
them the best in the years ahead in 
whatever endeavor they might choose 
to pursue.@ 
© Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
mixed emotions that I rise to pay tribute 
to my six colleagues from the great Em- 
pire State, who will join me in leaving 
the House at the end of this Congress. 

JACK MURPHY, JACK WYDLER, Bos Mc- 
EWEN, LESTER WOLFF, Liz HOLTZMAN, and 
JERRY AMBRO have been more than just 
fellow Members. They have been friends, 
sources of counsel and teammates. The 
good of the people of New York State 
and of the Nation always has been their 
top priority, and always has been the 
prime motivator of their actions. 

With regard to the New York delega- 
tion as a whole, I have often remarked 
that one of the choicest rewards of serv- 
ice in the Congress is the ability it pro- 
vides to associate with, work with, and 
better yet, develop friendships with some 
of the finest people in the world. Cer- 
tainly, into that category I place each 
member of this delegation. Although our 
association in this sense will soon termi- 
nate, our friendships will indeed endure 
forever. 

Countless memories of our association 
flash through my mind as I look back 
over my 16 years in this body, and it 
would be impossible to verbalize all of the 
meaningful, rewarding, and enjoyable 
experiences we have shared. 

I will not say goodby for this is just 
the end of one chapter and the beginning 
of another. I will deeply miss service in 
the Congress, as I know my fellow re- 
tirees will. But I know we all look to the 
challenges ahead, to working together in 
new endeavors, and continuing in the 
spirit which has guided us in our daily 
quest to better the lives of our fellow 
citizens.® 
© Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Speaker, working 
through the Water Resources Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman AMBRO was able to 
persuade the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers not to carry out its plan to dum» 
toxic spoil in Long Island Sound just off 
Eaton’s Neck in the town of Huntington. 

As a member of the Surface Transpor- 
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tation Subcommittee, Congressman 
Amero won for Long Island approval of 
$30 million to build the Nation’s most 
advanced and sophisticated traffic man- 
agement and control system to speed the 
flow of vehicles on parkways, diminish 
pollution and conserve gasoline. This 
first in the Nation pilot project known 
as IMIS (integrated motorist informa- 
tion system) will be done primarily by 
the Sperry Corp. on Long Island. 

In 1979, as a member of the Aviation 
Subcommittee, Congressman AMBRO had 
$800,000 in airport development trust 
fund (ADAP) moneys approved for con- 
struction of a new air traffic contro] 
tower at Republic Airport in Farming- 
dale, the busiest general aviation facil- 
ity in the northeast, in order to improve 
safety. 

From his position on the Water Re- 
sources Subcommittee, Congressman 
Amero changed legislation in such a way 
as to guarantee that Long Island’s 
elected officials would have a voice in 
any planned construction of a third 
water tunnel for New York City, thereby 
protecting the Island's finite drinking 
water supply from encroachment by city 
officials. At the same time, he spear- 
headed the drive for legislative approval 
by the Subcommittee of Federal Funding 
for the construction of that much- 
needed third New York City water 
tunnel. 

Because of his key position on the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
at the time that New York State was 
looking to redesignate a portion of the 
Long Island Expressway from the Inter- 
state Highway System and utilize the 
moneys involved for mass transit, Con- 
gressman AMBRO was able to negotiate 
a compromise with officials of the Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority 
(MTA) that resulted in additional 
desperately needed rush hour trains 
being added on the Long Island Rail- 
road. The funds for the extra rail serv- 
ice would come out of the LIRR’s share 
of the reassigned highway trust fund 
totals. 

As a member of both the Aviation and 
Surface Transportation Subcommittees, 
Congressman AMBRO won approval for a 
regional $30 million multi-modal trans- 
portation hub at Islip MacArthur air- 
port on Long Island. Such a transporta- 
tion center had been on the drawing 
boards of Long Island officials for almost 
two decades. 

From his position as a member of the 
full Public Works Committee which has 
jurisdiction over the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Congressman 
AMBRO was able to accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 


First. Help several local municipali- 
ties, including the town of Huntington, 
the village of Farmingdale, and a num- 
ber of school districts obtain grants 
under rounds I and II of the Local Pub- 
lic Works and Capital Development Act. 

Second. Help secure for Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties the designation as an 
economic development district, the first 
such wholly suburban development dis- 
trict in the Nation. 

Third. Assist the new Long Island 
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Area Development Agency (LIADA) to 
receive an initial $50,000 planning grant 
soon after it received its official eco- 
nomic development district designa- 
nation.® 

@ Mr. NOVAK. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to add my best 
wishes to our seven departing colleagues 
from the Empire State. 

Cumulatively, Jack MURPHY, JACK 
WYDLER, Jim HANLEY, Bos McEwen, 
LESTER WOLFF, Liz HOLTZMAN, and JERRY 
AMBRO represent nearly 100 years’ sery- 
ice in the House. 

I know, therefore, that I echo the 
sentiments of many others here who will 
miss their active participation and lead- 
ership in the proceedings of this body as 
we confront the challenges of the 97th 
Congress. 

In my 6 years’ service in the House, I 
have been regularly associated with each 
of them during the bipartisan meetings 
of our New York State delegation. I have 
found them to have been valuable con- 
tributors to the cooperative spirit that 
the delegation has developed and sus- 
tained in recent years in an effort to 
seek equitable solutions to the special 
economic and social needs of our region, 

Certainly, their counsel and experience 
will be missed in that forum also. 

Thus, it is with genuine mixed emo- 
tions that I join in this tribute to their 
service in the House, bid them farewell 
and best wishes in all their future 
endeavors. 

Those emotions are particularly acute 
in the case of JERRY AMBRO, with whom I 
have been closely associated during the 
last half dozen years, initially as a class- 
mate in the 94th Congress and through- 
out this period as a colleague on the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

It is often said that it is within the 
workings of the House committee struc- 
ture that a majority of the key decisions 
are made and an individual Member can 
have the greatest impact. Having worked 
side by side with Jerry AMBRO for so 
many years, I can attest to his diligent 
and tireless efforts as the Public Works 
Committee addressed a variety of com- 
plex, often controversial, issues. 

He has been a tireless worker for his 
district and for the State of New York 
and we will miss him. 

To all our colleagues who are leaving 
this year, I repeat my regrets at their de- 
parture, knowing at the same time that 
each has the potential for continuing 
along whatever path they choose to re- 
main productive and valuable citizens of 
New York State and our great Nation.e@ 
@ Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join with my colleagues in bidding fare- 
well to Jack MURPHY, my colleague and 
friend from New York. 

Eighteen years is a long time in which 
to provide continuous service in this 
body. During these many years, Jack has 
risen to a position of power and has been 
able to establish personal relationships 
with his colleagues. Defeat is a very diffi- 
cult concept to accept. However, I know 
that the one thing that is giving him 
comfort during this very difficult period 
is the fact that he has served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives where he has 
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met individuals dedicated to working to- 
ward creation of a better Nation. To join 
in that work, as Jack did is enough for 
anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with much sadness 
that I rise to bid farewell to a great 
friend and New Yorker, Lester WOLFF, 
who unfortunately will not be with us in 
the 97th Congress. Lester and I have 
served together on the Select Committee 
on Narcotics and Drug Abuse, and we 
have developed a very warm and produc- 
tive relationship over the years. I have 
been impressed and grateful at the com- 
mitment and energy that Lester has put 
into combatting the problems of drug 
abuse in this country, and I believe that 
the House will sorely miss the leadership 
that he showed on the issue of drug 
abuse. 

Mr. Speaker, the retirement of JACK 
Wyoter, longtime advocate for the State 
of New York in his position as ranking 
minority member of the Science and 
Technology Committee, will leave an un- 
fortunate gap in the effectiveness of our 
delegation. Jack's presence on Science 
and Technology and Government Oper- 
ations was a great boon to this State. 
Although we were on different sides of 
the aisle, I appreciated Jacx’s efforts 
and concerns, and I join with the rest 
of my colleagues in bidding him a warm 
farewell. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to add my 
voice to my colleagues who are reluc- 
tantly saying goodbye to the 8 years of 
effective, enlightened service that Liz 
HoLTZMAN has given to her constituents, 
the citizens of the great State of New 
York: and to the country as a whole. Her 
hard work and devotion to a more just 
and equal society are going to be missed 
by this body and this country. I was look- 
ing forward to the exciting opportunity 
of working with her in the other body, 
but unfortunately, she will not be able to 
continue her enviable record of achieve- 
ment there. The State and the Nation 
will certainly suffer because of the ab- 
sence of this remarkable woman from 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join with 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
colleague, JERRY AMBRO. Since coming to 
Congress, JERRY has been a very dedi- 
cated Member of this body. As a member 
of the Public Works Committee, he has 
vigilantly attempted to devise mass 
transit legislation that reflected the 
needs of his constituents. The people of 
New York State has in Jerry one of their 
strongest advocates for increased fund- 
ing for this very important function. 

Before coming to the Congress, Jerry 
served the residents of Huntington, 
Long Island, as their town supervisor 
from 1968 until 1975. Prior to that he 
served in numerous other capacities, 
thereby demonstrating his commitment 
te helping to improve the lives of those 
around him. 

Although those of us in public life 
have to accept the decision of the voters, 
it is a very bitter pill which we must 
swallow when someone like Jerry Am- 
BRO is turned away. His presence in this 
body will most assuredly be missed. My 
hope is that he will continue to speak 
out on those issues that he so vigorously 
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defended while a Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. We have all 
lost a very dear friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to wish BoB Mc- 
Ewen, a friend and distinguished col- 
league, a fond farewell from the House, 
Bos’s service to this country deserves 
recognition, for he has served his coun- 
try well for many years. He served in the 
Army Air Force in the Second World 
War, and then served in the New York 
State Legislature before coming to 
Washington in 1964. His work on the 
Appropriations Committee has benefited 
his constituents and this State a great 
deal, and his retirement will stand as 
a great loss to those of us who knew and 
respected him in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to bid a warm and 
friendly farewell to one of the most able 
Members of this body, Jim HANLEY from 
Syracuse, N.Y. I have worked well with 
Jim during my time in Congress, and 
I have always been impressed with his 
dedication to working for all of the 
people of this country. His too short 
tenure as chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service was highlighted by his 
efforts to insure that the 1980 Census 
was a success. I only wish that Jim 
would stay with us a little longer to con- 
tinue his great work. I am one of the 
many Members of this body who are 
sorry to see Jim HANLEY depart. 

@ Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank all of those who participated in 
this special order on my behalf. It is a 
good experience to be praised by your 
peers and I appreciate the kind words 
that have been spoken about me during 
this special order.@ 

© Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a few moments to 
speak about a fellow colleague of ours 
as well as a friend—Jerry AMBRO. 

We have served together on the Public 
Works Committee for the past 4 years 
and it has been an honor as well as a 
pleasure. Jerry is a bright, conscientious, 
hard worker who is well prepared for 
hearings, markups, and fioor debates. 
He is an articulate, eloquent orator, an 
excellent debater with a keen wit. 

He is a dedicated statesman who has 
served his district, his State, and his 
country well. He understands the mean- 
ing of responsibility to one’s district, a 
sense of purpose for one’s country, and 
commitment to high ideals. He takes his 
job very seriously. 

JERRY is a fine Congressman who has 
the cooperation, respect, and friendship 
of Members on both sides of the aisle. 
He will be missed in the next Congress, 
but not forgotten. His heritage will con- 
tinue and the opportunity of knowing a 
man of JERRy’s stature will continue to 
shape our lives and our work.® 
@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker. I would 
like to join my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives in honoring seven 
members of the New York State delega- 
tion who are leaving the House after the 
96th Congress. 

I commend Jack MURPHY, Jack WYD- 
LER, JIM HANLEY, BOB MCEWEN, LESTER 
Wotrr, Liz HOLTZMAN, and JERRY AM- 
Bro for their years of service to the 
people of New York and the Nation. 

Their expertise and dedication will be 
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sorely missed in the challenging years 
ahead. 

I extend to them all my very best 
wishes for the future.® 
@® Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
seven members of the 39-member New 
York delegation will not be returning to 
the 97th Congress in January. Their 
friendship and their legislative skills will 
be missed keenly in the upcoming Con- 
gress. 

Two of the departing Members are my 
“classmates” from the 88th Congress— 
JOHN WyYDLER, dean of the delegation, 
and Jonn Murpuy of Staten Island, who 
has headed the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. It has truly been 
a pleasure to serve with these men. 

LESTER WOLFF, JIM HANLEY, and Bos 
McEwen, all elected in the 89th Con- 
gress, have earned high respect for their 
strong leadership. 

Liz Ho.trzmMan’s sharp intelligence, 
keen wit and hard work will not soon 
be replaced. 

JEROME AmBrRO’s achievements in his 
4-year tenure have added to the influ- 
ence of the already powerful New York 
delegation. His enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion leave a large gap to be filled. 

I shall never forget the experience of 
serving with these outstanding Repre- 
sentatives. They and their families de- 
serve health, success, and happiness in 
coming years.@ 
© Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
turning New York delegation and the 
entire House are losing some very good 
friends and effective legislators at the 
end of the 96th Congress. 

For some time, we have known of the 


decisions of JOHN WyYDLER, JIM HANLEY, 
and Bos McEwen to retire. Our col- 
leagues came to this House at a time 
when Members relied more on their 
knowledge of the issues and the legisla- 
tive process than on the use of advertis- 


ing, consultants and polls. Their 
thoughtful, principled representation 
will be missed. 

As chairman of the Conference of 
Great Lakes Congressmen, I had the 
pleasure to work closely with Bos Mc- 
EWEN on our common interest—the fu- 
ture of the Great Lakes. 

Bos McEwen is a gentleman. He has 
never let partisanship interfere with the 
work of this House. He has been a most 
effective member of the Appropriations 
Committee because he speaks with great 
knowledge and precision. I shall miss his 
friendship, his counsel and his vigorous 
advocacy of measures benefiting the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

We can all appreciate the decision of 
Congresswoman HOLTZMAN to leave this 
House. She would have been an excel- 
lent Senator for New York. The Senate 
certainly could use her leadership, in- 
tegrity, dedication, and intelligence in 
the 97th Congress. I know that I speak 
for many of my colleagues when I say 
that I suspect that the Senate may one 
day benefit from her membership in that 
body. 

I served with Joun MurPHY on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee. He was an effective and energetic 
chairman who revitalized that commit- 
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tee and made it a legislative force in this 
House. We have a stronger maritime in- 
dustry because of JOHN MurpHy’s com- 
mitment to America’s tradition as a 
maritime power. 

Following the election defeats of our 
colleagues, one often thinks how unfor- 
tunate that the voters cannot see our 
colleagues’ accomplishments as we in 
the House do. 

As the United States enters a critical 
period of changing relationships with 
Asia, the House will miss the leadership 
of Congressman WOLFF. 

The New York Times once referred to 
“the eloquent Mr. Amaro.” It was an ac- 
curate description of a colleague, whom 
I deeply respect and whom I shall miss 
as a fellow legislator and as a friend. 

JERRY AMBRO had a sense of vision, a 
commitment to the legislative process 
that transcended the day-to-day work 
of the House. JERRY AMBRO did not see 
his responsibilities as just getting from 
Congress to Congress, election to elec- 
tion. This House saw that visionary qual- 
ity in Jerry’s support for anticipatory 
research to develop solutions to environ- 
mental problems before they reached 
catastrophic levels. 

JERRY was one of the very first Mem- 
bers of this House to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of acid rain pollution. In 1979, 
he offered an amendment to increase 
funding for acid rain research that un- 
fortunately was defeated. Jerry AMBRO 
knew about acid rain and was doing 
something about it before it became a 
media event. 

He can take great pride in knowing 
that his efforts prompted the admin- 
istration to take decisive action to deal 
with the problem of acid rain pollution. 
We will miss him on Public Works. I 
know that Jerry AMBRO will bring his 
energy and creativity to a successful ca- 
reer in the private sector.©@ 
© Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever one of our colleagues departs from 
this body, we and the people he or she 
represents and, indeed, all the people, are 
affected. Bos McEwen’s retirement will 
have a special impact. 

Bos has been not only an effective leg- 
islator. He has brought to this House a 
rare and good humor and congeniality 
personified. 

Bos and I came to Congress at the 
same time, after the election of Novem- 
ber 3, 1964. Our 89th club has dwindled 
in the intervening years and next year 
will just barely qualify as a club. With 
Bos's departure, the few remaining 89th 
club members will have to look elsewhere 
for the refreshing insight he brought to 
our Monday evening meetings, rap ses- 
sions in the Halls and Cloak Room, and 
the paddle ball court. 

We who meet in the 97th Congress will 
do well if we meet with half as much 
success in achieving our goals as I ex- 
pect this good and decent man from 
New York’s 30th District to achieve in 
his new goals.@ 

@ Mr. MITCHELL of New York. I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to those Members of the New York 
State delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who will be leaving the House 
at the end of the 96th Congress. To each 
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of the seven individuals departing this 
Chamber, I wish to express my most sin- 
cere appreciation for their cooperation, 
assistance, and friendship. 

To my neighbor from the north, the 
Honorable Rosert C. McEwen, I would 
like to express a special thanks for his 
guidance, support, and personal kind- 
ness. I will miss him as a good friend 
and as a highly competent colleague. 

To the dean of the New York Repub- 
licans, the Honorable Joun W. WYDLER, 
I would like to reiterate my recent praise 
of his distinguished career, capable lead- 
ership, and cherished friendship. 

To my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle: My good neighbor from the 
west, the Honorable James M., HANLEY; 
the Honorable JoHN M. Murpuy:; the 
Honorable Lester L. Wotrr; the Honor- 
able ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN; and the Hon- 
orable JEROME A, AMBRO, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere thanks for their indi- 
vidual assistance and for their diligence 
in working to make the New York dele- 
gation a uniquely effective coalition. 

Each of these fine individuals will be 
missed by their constituents, their col- 
leagues from New York, and the entire 
membership of the House. They will be 
particularly missed by the citizens of 
New York who have benefited so greatly 
from their service in the U.S. Congress.@ 
@ Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, my State of 
New York has had the good fortune to 
be represented by an outstanding cross 
section of persons in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the years. As we con- 
clude the 96th Congress, we face the un- 
usual circumstance of a relatively large 
number of New York Members retiring 
from this body. In alphabetical order 
they are Jerry AMBRO, JIM HANLEY, LIZ 
HOLTZMAN, Bop McEwen, Jack MURPHY, 
LESTER WOLFF, and Jack WyYDLER. 

All New Yorkers are indebted to these 
people for the service they have given 
our State and it is fitting that we pay 
tribute to them today. Representatives 
MurPHY and Wyoter first entered the 
House on January 3, 1963 and have served 
with distinction since that time. Mr. 
Murpny rose to the chairmanship of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee and Mr. WYDLER is now the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Science and Technology. Mr. HANLEY 
is retiring as chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, Mr. WOLFF 
us chairman of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics Abuse and Control, and Mr. 
McEweEN as an influential member of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

These seven Members have given New 
York State and the Nation a combination 
of 98 years of service in the House. There 
is no question that we will miss their ex- 
pertise and I join my colleagues today in 
wishing all seven the best for the future.@ 
@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Jack Wyp- 
LER and I are members of the 88th club, 
coming to the Congress as freshmen dur- 
ing the 88th session. Thus. we have been 
classmates for nearly 17-18 years. And 
as all Members know, classmates are the 
closest of friends, both personally and 
legislatively. 

For 4 years, I served as a member of 
the Science and Technology Committee 
alongside Jack WYDLER. I found out early 
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that Jacx did his homework. He attended 
sessions regularly, but more than that, 
he was interested and aggressive. To the 
very end of this session, Jack has been 
one of the most aggressive Members of 
this Congress. He speaks out and tries to 
move his measures forward, but he al- 
ways does it in a gentlemanly fashion. 

He is recognized as one of the very top 
experts in the science and technology 
field and is the ranking Republican on 
that committee. 

In between legislative battles, on occa- 
sion Jack and I have enjoyed some good- 
natured battles of a different sort on the 
paddleball court. He is just as aggressive 
on the court as on the House floor, and 
that is saying a lot. bag 

I join his many friends in this Chamber 

in wishing him the best. We will miss 
JAcK WYDLER.@ 
@ Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to my friend and 
colleague JEROME AMBRO who has so ably 
represented the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York for the past 6 years. 
The citizens of Long Island are losing a 
very able and conscientious representa- 
tive who has displayed outstanding lead- 
ership qualities and the foresight to deal 
with many of the problems which con- 
front us. His work on the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee and on 
the Science and Technology Committee 
is deserving of recognition. Jerry has 
been especially effective in his role as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and the Environment 
and has demonstrated a clear under- 
standing and feeling for the issues in- 
volving natural resources research and 
development, health, safety, manage- 
ment of the ocean environment and en- 
vironmental research. During the 95th 
Congress he has exhibited effective lead- 
ership as vice chairman of the House 
Environmental Study Conference and 
has maintained a consistently high vot- 
ing record for protection of the environ- 
ment during his tenure in Congress. 

Many people come to this Chamber 
without ever having left a significant im- 
print on his colleagues. JEROME AMBRO 
has left his mark on this Congress and 
on each and every one of us who knows 
him. Not all of us have the foresight to 
gaze into the future and seek solutions 
to our Nation's ills which will truly be 
enduring. Indeed JEROME AMBRO has & 
true gift and we are losing, along with 
him, a number of fine colleagues who 
have demonstrated this same foresight, 
understanding, and perception of what 
must be done to move this country for- 
ward. JEROME AMBRO is a man who has 
stood by his convictions despite the fact 
that his views were sometimes contro- 
Segre and would result in political fall- 
out. 

JEROME AMBRO has served in public 
office for at least 12 years that I know of. 
I do not believe that anyone would argue 
that we have seen the end of his political 
career; indeed leadership of his caliber 
will be extremely important as we set 
about to rebuild the Democratic Party. 
JEROME Amaro realizes that the answers 
to the problems of the 1980’s do not lie 
in turning back the hands of the clock 
but rather will be solved with moving 
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this country ahead, with looking into the 
Sun, and seeking responsible solutions to 
the problems of injustice, poverty, and 
ignorance.® 

@ Mr. EVANS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
as my colleagues all know, the House of 
Representatives is going to be painfully 
aware of the absence of many fine Mem- 
bers. 

One of whom is JERRY AMBRO. When I 
first had the honor of becoming a part of 
this great body in 1975, I had the pleasure 
of meeting a fellow new Member, Con- 
gressman JEROME AMBRO of New York. 
I was immediately impressed with his 
personal warmth, integrity, and fine 
qualities of leadership. That feeling was 
obviously shared by other Members of 
that large freshman class. We honored 
him with our confidence in 1976 as chair- 
man of the ¢2-member Freshman Cau- 
cus. That confidence proved to be well 
placed. 

Jerry has made an exemplary contri- 
bution to the House of Representatives. 
He has served his constituents, his col- 
leagues and this great institution well. 
We will all miss him yet we are certain 
that he will make an equally valuable 
contribution wherever he goes. 

Iam happy to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing our appreciation for having had 
the honor of serving with him and in 
extending to him our best wishes in his 
future endeavors.® 
© Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to have the opportunity to rec- 
ognize today the accomplishments of our 
colleague, JERRY AMBRO, who is leaving 
us after three terms in the House. 

I had the opportunity to work closelv 
with JERRY AMBRO last August in the 
effort to “open” the Democratic National 
Convention and retain the freedom and 
flexibility of the Democratic Party and 
its delegates. JERRY got involved in this 
movement because of his deep and abid- 
ing commitment to the future of our 
party, and he became one of the key 
spokesmen in the drive to insure that 
the convention had the opportunity to 
consider its role in the light of chang- 
ing events. JERRY AMBRO earned the re- 
spect of many Democrats across the 
country for his work there. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been an honor to 
work with JERRY AMBRO during my first 
term in the Congress, and to call him 
a friend. His absence from public serv- 
ize will be, hopefully, short lived.o 
© Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in wishing the best to 
seven of the outstanding Members of the 
New York congressional delegation who 
will not be returning to the 97th Con- 
gress. Every one of these Representa- 
tives has been an extremely effective and 
dedicated legislator, and their contribu- 
tions as a group and as individuals will 
be sorely missed. 

I had the pleasure to be ranking mi- 
nority member on the Select Committee 
on the Outer Continental Shelf with 
JOHN MURPHY. Both Jerry AMBRO and 
JACK WYDLER joined me in deliberations 
of the Science and Technology Commit- 
tee for several years. Bos McEwen-and 
Jim HANLEY are valued friends who 
served, as I do, upstate New York dis- 
tricts. In fact, Jim HantEy and I have 
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served the same constituency on different 
occasions. In the area of foreign policy 
and Middle East relations, LESTER 
WoLFF has provided excellent coun- 
sel. Liz Hottzman and I have shared 
important duty on the House Ju- 
diciary Committee on Impeachment, 
and she has been a very effective chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion, Refugees and International Law. I 
am particularly disappointed that Liz 
will not be able to complete her work on 
the Select Commission on Immigration 
and Refugee Policy, but her invaluable 
contributions to date will greatly assist 
the completion of the Commission's re- 
port. 

I know that the entire New York con- 
gressional delegation will regret the 
absence of these seven outstanding leg- 
islators. They have all served New York 
State and their respective constituencies 
well.e 
@ Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my own feeling at this time 
about the departure from the House of 
our four New York colleagues. 

Congresswoman HOLTZMAN may no 
longer be my colleague, but she will al- 
ways be among my closest friends. I 
feel honored and privileged to have had 
the opportunity to serve with Liz HOLTZ- 
MAN during the past 4 years. She was 
chief strategist and tactician during the 
successful fight for ERA ratification ex- 
tension and she has been an outstand- 
ing co-chair of the Congresswomen’s 
Caucus. Liz would have been a great 
U.S. Senator and she still will be. I 
have enough confidence in her to believe 
that her career in public service is just 
beginning. 

Jerry AMBRO has been my friend, my 
colleague, and my neighbor for the past 
2 years as we had adjoining offices in 
the Cannon Building. I have the great- 
est respect for Jerry. His hard work, 
his cooperation with other Members on 
the floor, his candor in debate, and his 
bluntness in the Cloak Room—all will be 
missed. 


Joun Murpny has been the chairman 
of the Merchant Marine Committee ever 
since I came to Congress. I soon realized 
the extent and depth of his knowledge 
of this Nation’s maritime industry. I 
will miss those spirited battles with 
Mr. Murpny over rail rate equalization. 
He was a formidable opponent and an 
excellent debating partner. 


While I do not know JIM HANLEY as 
well as some of my other colleagues, I 
have the greatest respect for his ability 
and expertise. Jim HanLtey has been an 
outstanding chairman of the Post Office 
Committee. The hearings he held on the 
subject of sexual harassment brought 
national attention to a serious problem. 
He will be missed by his colleagues and 
by the Federal employees and others for 
whom his committee worked so hard.® 
© Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with others in expressing 
my regret on the loss of such outstand- 
ing Members in the New York delega- 
tion, including Congressmen JoHN M. 
MURPHY, JOHN W. WyYDLER, JAMES M. 
HANLEY, ROBERT C. MCEWEN, LESTER L. 
Wotrr, and ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN. Par- 
ticularly, I have formed a close, personal 
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friendship with the Honorable JERRY 
Amero. Certainly he made a fine impres- 
sion on the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives during his three terms, and his 
warm personality was welcomed in every 
quarter. He was dedicated to his job and 
the people of his district can be eternally 
grateful for his services in representing 
them over the years. 

I will miss him as a friend, and cer- 
tainly hope the future holds a great 
amount of success for him.® 
@ Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
going to miss those colleagues from New 
York who will not be returning next 
year, and I commend SAM STRATTON for 
arranging this special order in their 
honor. : 

I would like to add my own special 
farewell to the two departing New York- 
ers from this side of the aisle—Jack 
WYDLER and Bos MCEWEN. 

Jack has put in 18 years and although 
the media occasionally characterizes 
those years of service as “quiet” ones, I 
think it would be more appropriate to 
call them quietly productive years. He 
might not have rabble-roused a great 
deal, but he got the job done for his folks 
back in Long Island. And that is the 
true measure of a real Congressman. 

And of course, we all know Bos Mc- 
EweEN has been no slouch when it comes 
to serving his constituents and repre- 
senting them well. I had the pleasure of 
serving with Bos on the Public Works 
Committee for a while before he moved 
on to the Appropriations Committee, and 
I can testify to the fine job he did there. 

I wish them both well deserved hap- 
piness and success in their new en- 
deavors. They have earned it. 

Also, although he does not hail from 

my side of the aisle, I would like to wish 
a fond farewell to JERRY AMBRO. Serving 
with Jerry on the Public Works Com- 
mittee has been a pleasure. He is a fine 
gentleman and a downright nice fellow. 
I wish him all the best.@ 
@ Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
real regret that I recognize our loss of 
Congressman JERRY AMBRO as a Member 
of this body. Like others, I have had 
the pleasure and benefit of serving with 
Congressman AMBRO for the last 6 years 
and would like to take this time to 
record the contribution he has made to 
the service of his district, to the opera- 
tions of this House, and to the Govern- 
ment of our Nation. 

Service to one’s district is the starting 
point for a Member, and Congressman 
AmBro’s service has been such that his 
constituents will shortly realize what 
they have lost. But JERRY AMBRO’S 
thoughtfulness and dedication to the 
job have reached beyond his own dis- 
trict. As an example, he has taken the 
time to come to Indiana to my district 
in his effort to see that Federal dollars 
are wisely spent and determine the 
merits of the Lafayette Railroad Reloca- 
tion project which means so much to my 
constituents. It is this kind of congres- 
sional service, melding concern for one’s 
district with a broader responsibility to 
the needs of Americans across the Na- 
tion, that marks a valuable Member of 
the House. Congressman A™MBRO’s con- 
tributions to this House, both legislative 
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and administrative, will be missed, as his 
services to his own district will be missed. 
And, in the broadest sense, the loss of 
Members like JERRY AMBRO will be missed 
by the Nation as a whole. 

I salute Congressman AMBRO for his 
valuable service to all of us, I regret his 
departure from this body, and I trust he 
will continue to serve our country in his 
next role.® 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ECONOMY 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1980, I appeared on the CBS 
radio program, “Capitol Cloakroom,” 
which follows: 

INTERVIEW WITH CONGRESSMAN ReUSS—CBS 

NEWS “CAPITOL CLOAKROOM”—NOVEMBER 19, 

1980 


(With CES News Correspondents George 
Herman, Phil Jones, and Rita Flynn) 


OPENING SEQUENCE 


Congressman Reuss, who should take on 
the task of rebuilding the Democratic Party? 

Congressman Reuss, will Congress really be 
any more productive come next year when 
the Revublicens contro’ the Sen-*r ene te 
Democrats still have the majority in the 
House? 

Congressman Reuss. the prime rate is now 
up to 16'4 percent. What can be done to 
bring it down, and when do you see that 
happening? 

INTERVIEW 


HERMAN: Chairman Reuss, welcome once 
again to Capitol Cloakroom, which you've 
graced with your presence innumerable times 
since you first came to the House in 1955. 
I'll Just note for the record here that you are 
a lawyer, a banker, and a businessman, as 
well as an author and Chairman of a key 
committee of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Reuss, you've written and talked about 
policies and programs, and now I'd like to 
talk to you a little about parties—namely 
your own Democratic Party rather badly 
crumpled in the recent elections. Who now 
takes on the job of uncrumpling the Demo- 
cratic Party, and I hope you feel you can 
speak with particular freedom since you've 
announced that you don’t plan to run again 
for your seat in the House? 

Reuss: The sad thing is that we don’t have 
any uncrumpling force within our Party, 
and if we go on as we have, I would think 
that the Democratic Party would have a good 
chance of going the way of the Whigs 130 
years ago and disappear from sight. After all, 
we are supposed to be the party that could 
do something about inflation and unemn'ov- 
ment, and therefore it can truly be said that 
we brought our defeat upon ourselves. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, and I think in this 
case we Democrats ought to fill the vacuum. 
I think that we need a new institution in our 
Party. I call it the Democratic Council, which 
by combining the Democrats in Congress— 
the Senate and the House—and the Demo- 
cratic governors and mayors, and those in 
State and local governments, and the rank 
and file Democrats who believe in their party, 
we could get something like a parliamentary 
system going. We could evolve a Democratic 
program, which would be a counterpoise to 
President Reagan's provcram. We could re- 
vise some better way of selecting our presi- 
dential candiates than has been true in the 
past. And, in general, we could reinvigorate 
our Party. But unless we do that, I think 
we're sunk. 
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JONES: Well, what name do you see out 
there who could possibly step in at this 
point? 

Reuss: I don't think it’s a matter of 
names, and I don’t think it can be done 
through the Democratic National Commit- 
tee—that should persist, but that essen- 
tially is an association of patronage dis- 
penser from the fifty states. It isn't 
prestigious enough, it isn't big enough, it 
isn’t broad enough, and, particularly, it has 
nothing to do with the elected Democrats— 
those in Congress. So I say that God, in His 
wisdom, has kept a little enclave of democ- 
racy alive, namely, the Democratically- 
controlled House, and it ought to be up to 
us to start the formation of something 
which can knit our Party together and make 
us responsible. The Republicans won, and 
they deserved to have won because they are 
unified. During the election Governor Rea- 
gan was here with all the Republican Sena- 
tors and Congressmen on the front steps of 
the Capitol. We did nothing like that. We 
are simply at loggerheads with our own 
Administration, and now that we don’t have 
an Administration we must provide a loyal 
opposition with some cohesiveness. 

FLYNN: Congressman, you do not see much 
of a role then for Senator Kennedy or Vice 
President Walter Mondale, taking over the 
reins of it either? 

Reuss: Oh yes, I see a big role for both 
of them. But I don't think that it would be 
healthy to have either one now take over 
the party instrumentality and the party 
machinery. Sure they can make their pass 
at who is Democratic National Chairman. 
But we need something bigger than that. 
We need something that includes the Con- 
gress and the state and local Democratic 
officeholders. We should be responsible, but 
we haven't been. 

FLYNN: Congressman, one of the things 
that has happened after this election has 
been the criticism that the Democratic 
Party has just run dry of ideas. Do you have 
any idea where new ideas would come from 
and in what form they would take? 

Reuss: Certainly. I think the very many 
bright, new, energetic Democrats in Con- 
gress have a great many new ideas which 
get rid of the sterile Keynesianism of an- 
other era, of the equally sterile monetarism 
which is in the saddle now, and I think that 
we Democrats, if we set up the machinery, 
can work out a program which maybe we 
can sell to the new Administration. If so, 
that’s fine. rda much sooner unite than fight. 

Jones: When you're talking about these 
new people, with all these ideas, and let's 
look at the practical effect of what's going 
on right now. Thomas O'Neill is going to re- 
main Speaker of the House. Jim Wright is 
going to remain the Majority Leader. In the 
Senate you have Robert Byrd, who will þe- 
come the Minority Leader. Are these really 
the people who ought to set up the 
machinery? 

Reuss: No, they aren't. They do a good job 
at their hierarchical role, and they should be 
continued in that. But what we need is to 
draw on the great mass of innovative Demo- 
crats in House and Senate and out in the 
states and in the countryside who haven't 
been heard from. They weren't heard from in 
the last four years because Mr. Carter chose 
to run things his own way. And they wouldn't 
be heard from under the ordinary Congres- 
sional setup. But as members of a Democratic 
Council, they would be heard from, and 
that’s, I think, the only hope that they can 
block out something new. Where else are we 
going to get our new ideas from? 

HERMAN; What the Democratic Party has 
done in the past, and what the Republican 
Party did this time around, was to appoint 
a good, hard-working, technician Chairman— 
Bill Brock for the Revublicans, in the past 
for the Democrats it's been Robert Strauss 
and before that, perhaps, John Bailey—some- 
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body who worked to bring all of the party to- 
gether. I gather you think that things are too 
far gone for that kind of a system. 

Reuss: Well, such a person is fine for fund 
raising and for the nuts and bolts of po- 
litical life, and for patronage. But what we 
need is philosopher kings and queens. We 
need two or three hundred of the ablest peo- 
ple in the Democratic Party, and the only 
way to get them is to go outside the petty 
confines of the National Committee. We still 
need a National Committee, but they should 
be our janitor, not our governor, 

Jones: Well, what interests me is If you 
will go, as you have, and talk to young Mem- 
bers of Congress, young Democrats, they will 
tell you that they have a very difficult time 
being heard, because the old guard tends to 
stifle their opinions, tends to put them in 
the back, say, “Kid, some day you'll have your 
time, right now leave me alone.” 

Reuss. I would give them their time on 
the Democratic Council, to which they'd 
be elected by their respective bodies and 
by the Council Itself. 

Jones. I’m just wondering why the Tip 
O'Neills and the Jim Wrights and the Rob- 
ert Byrds shouldn't be replaced now. Start 
over, start anew. 

Reuss. One, they're perfectly good at their 
tasks. Secondly, if all you did was to re- 
place them by a new Speaker, Minority 
Leader, and so on, you'd still have the same 
bad situation where the great body of the 
Party has no voice in things. We Democrats 
in Congress have been terribly irresponsible 
in letting the future of our Party rest in 
the hands of one man in the White House. 
That’s been the source of our troubles. I 
would end that. And I equally wouldn't have 
the future course of our Party in the hands, 
entirely, of the Speaker and a Minority 
Leader. 

FLYNN. Congressman, when you speak of 
a change and wanting some philosophers, 
what does the Democratic Party have to do 
to come up with new ideas on things like the 
economy, energy, national defense, and so 
forth? Do you think they should just take a 
complete about face on it? 

Reuss. A clean slate. The old ideas have 
not proved workable. The new ideas being 
fostered by the Republicans, in my judg- 
ment, offer no real panacea. And I think 
it is time for us to think anew and speak 
anew, and that means that we have to use 
dialogue and thoughtfulness and exchange 
in order to get at the truth and the light. 

HERMAN: You talked about the Party's 
need for philosopher kings. It may not have 
any at the moment, but it does have chalr- 
men of committees, and I suppose I don't 
want to address you as Your Majesty, but 
the nearest thing to a philosonher king at 
the moment is the chairman of a powerful 
committee, and you have sometime stnod 
back from the hurly-burly and offered sug- 
gestions. Do you have some vision, some 
idea of where the Party should be going? I 
mean we have talked negatives—it’s got to 
give up Keynesian—do you have any idea 
where it ought to be headed? 

Reuss. Yes. It ought to go back to its roots 
as a progressive party, as a party of FDR. 
And remember that our allegiance is to the 
80 or 90 percent of the people who were not 
born booted and spurred, ready to ride the 
rest of the people. Within that general phil- 
osophical tent, we have to get ways and 
means of encouraging investment; seeing 
that that investment doesn't just put people 
out of work, as we use robots instead of hu- 
man beings to perform our industrial func- 
tion; seeing that our infrastructure is re- 
built; seeing that our national fnancing and 
credit is marshalled toward these ends; and 
seeing, finally, that the many stupid disin- 
centives—wrong incentives—now in our tax 
end regulatory structure are leached out. 
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But the way to do this is not with the 
Robin-Hood-in-reverse position of taking 
from the 90 percent of middle class and less 
affluent people and shifting that to the top 
10 percent in the hope that trickle down will 
work. That’s an equally discredited philos- 
ophy. 

Jones. Mr. Reuss, the historians are going 
to have a lot of work here, trying to figure 
out what really went wrong between the 
Democratic majority in the Congress and 
President Jimmy Carter. In your view, what 
happened? Why did it not work? Whose 
fault was it? 

Reuss. It was the fault of both of us, as is 
true in the case of most marriages that don't 
work. It was the fault of Jimmy Carter be- 
cause he disdained the Congress, didn't do, 
for instance, what Governor Reagan did this 
week—come up to the Congress as a sym- 
bolic gesture. And as a result, Congress was 
irresponsible. We didn’t really do anything 
about the future of our party—the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Congress didn't come up 
with innovative solutions. We've got to end 
all that. We've got to change things. We 
can’t, in this country, now suddenly go toa 
parliamentary form of government, which 
brings the Legislature and the Executive 
closer together, as is done by all other de- 
mocracies on the face of the globe. But we 
can, by something like the Democratic 
Council, ensure cooperation, rather than 
conflict, between elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Jones. Well, let’s talk about future of pro- 
duction by the Congress. Come January the 
Democrats will retain their majority, al- 
though much slimmer than they had before 
in the House, and the Republicans take over 
majority control in the Senate. Will this 
Congress be any more productive than the 
last one? 

Reuss, Well, for one thing, I dispute the 
measure of productivity which we in Con- 
gress, and you in the press, ordinarily go 
by—namely, that you measure productivity 
by the nmber of bills passed. I think that 
if we could undo some of the wrong legisla- 
tion now on the books, we'd be doing a lot 
better than if we conceived of tremendous 
new programs, which I'll admit aren’t going 
to come to pass. But I don’t think that’s 
necessarily a bad thing. No, I see no reason 
why this can’t be a useful Congress in the 
sense that President Reagan will submit his 
prorram, and it’s no to us Democrats either 
to adopt it, or to improve upon it. I think we 
have a chance of doing that. 

Herman. The first thing that we think of 
ordinarily, as pledged by the new Reagan 
White House, is going to be a Kemp-Roth tax 
cut. Is that the kind of thing a Democratic 
House of Representatives is going to say, 
“Aye, aye, sir,” and pass through? 

Reuss. I hope not, because the Republican 
tax cut idea is really a delusion. It is pressed 
as a method of helping productivity and in- 
vestment. It will do no such thing. It will 
just add to inflation. The Republican tax 
cut idea is, in essence: 

“Don't give much of a tax cut to the 80 
percent in the middle class and the less 
affluent side of America, because they'll just 
spend it on consumer goods, and that will 
cause inflation. Give it, instead, to those at 
the top—in the great bulk—and then they'll 
save it and invest it.” 

You can see the truth of that because 
under the proposed Republican tax cut, if 
that had been in effect in 1979, a wealthy 
person like, for instance, Governor Reagan, 
would have received a $20,000 tax rebate. 
The average family, making $18,000 a year, 
would have received a $200 rebate. Now, when 
you give all this shift of income to those at 
the top, they aren't necessarily going to in- 
vest that in new plant and equipment. Much 
more likely, they’re going to do what is hap- 
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pening now—use it to bid up the price of 
existing assets; corporate takeovers; condo- 
minium conversions; speculation in com- 
modities, ala Bunker Hunt; foreign invest- 
ment, and things that don’t add one new tool 
or equipment to the American economy. So 
it would make matters worse, not better. 

HERMAN: Mr. Chairman, in my simple- 
minded, journalistic way, it seems to me the 
operative word in your answer was “I hope 
not.” Now, as Phil Jones has said, we come 
up to a Congress with a vastly changed bal- 
ance, and some of these things are going to 
be attractive even to some of your Demo- 
cratic members, are they not? Are you going 
to be able to stop this? 

Reuss: I would hope, if we had a Demo- 
cratic Council, we could say “Come, let us 
reason together,” to our Democratic fringe 
members who might be tempted to go off on 
a frolic of their own with the Republicans, 
and be untrue to the Democratic heritage, 
which is that we represent the 80 percent of 
the people, rather than the 10 or 20 percent 
at the top. 

HERMAN: Will there be an effort by, per- 
haps, the Democratic Caucus to force them 
into line? 

Reuss: I would hope that there would be 
an effort to reason them into line. But after 
all, the House is in the majority Democratic, 
and I hope we could successfully resist the 
extreme Robin-Hood-in-reverse Republican 
policy, and thus save us from social upheaval, 
which is what will surely happen if we cut 
down on expenditures for people, go hog-wild 
on unnecessary military expenditures, and 
give huge tax reductions to the aitiuent, while 
neglecting the average person. 

FLYNN: Congressman, to what do you at- 
tribute the steady increase in the prime rate, 
and do you see any immediate reversal in in- 
terest rates? 

Reuss: 1 attribute it to the Federal Reserve 
and the government’s not doing their job. 
I think the Federal Reserve's control over the 
money supply is a good thing, and I've 
favored that for a long time. ‘he trouble is 
the Federal Reserve now maintains no sur- 
veillance whatever about where all this new 
money is going. And just as last February, 
when the prime rate got up to 20 percent, 
the Fed found out later that much of the 
new money was going to Bunker Hunt for 
commodity speculation, going to corporate 
barracudas for corporate takeovers, going 
to injudicious foreign lending, going to con- 
dominium conversions that took over needed 
rental housing, just as last spring we were 
caught short, and didn't know anything 
about it, so that is what is happening nowa- 
days. And if the Federal Reserve exerted 
some sort of qualitative nudging, as every 
other central bank in the world does, we 
wouldn't be in this position where loans for 
capital investment are going down the drain 
because who can afford to pay 16-plus per- 
cent for tools and equipment? 

HERMAN: Do you have any reason to think 
that the new Administration will put a little 
pressure on the highly independent Board to 
do that? 

Reuss: No, I don’t. And that's why I'm 
glad the Board is independent of the Admin- 
istration. I hope they will stay independent. 
But I hope they will listen to their lord and 
master, the U.S. Congress, which has told 
them in our monetary reports to take into 
account the quality of money, not just the 
quantity. 

Jones: You keep talking about this in- 
dependent Board, the Federal Reserve Board, 
which it’s supvosed to be, but yet there are 
some who are really wondering whether or 
not it is indevendent. T mean here, just a few 
weeks after the election, you see the prime 
rate go up avain. They managet to hold it 
until November. Do you have any feel that 
it might be a little too political? 
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Reuss: Well, no, the Fed is plenty inde- 
pendent of the government, but the trouble 
is it is not independent of the banking 
community. In fact, it’s in large part con- 
trolled by the banking community, which 
selects five of the twelve Open Market Com- 
mittee members. And whereas, until a year 
ago, it was the Fed that used to, in effect, 
set interest rates on federal funds, now it’s 
the banking community which sets interest 
rates, and tney’re the ones who are, by their 
own fiat, raising the interest rates to the 
same disastrous levels as last spring. So I 
favor an independent Fed, but the inde- 
pendent Fed I favor is one that is independ- 
ent not only of the government, but of the 
banking community. 

Herman: Do you have any reason to 
think that the new Congress, the new 
government, will be more sympathetic to 
protection for American industry against 
competition from abroad? 

Reuss: That's a danger, and as we let our 
economy swirl into chaos, the chances of 
protectionism grow. This is a constant 
danger. But the only cure for protectionism 
is to get a healthy economy. Then you don’t 
have desperate men and women calling for 
quotas and tariffs because their job is 
threatened. 

HERMAN: Are you sanguine? I mean this 
last answer of yours sounds pretty pessimis- 
tic about the future of the economy under 
the new Administration and the new Con- 
gress. Are you that pessimistic or are you 
sanguine? 

Reuss: No, I’m always sanguine. That's 
why i've stayed in Congress for so long. I 
never give up. 

Herman: But, you have, on the other 
hand, declared that you won't run again. 
That doesn't sound so sanguine, 

Reuss: Well, at a certain point I think 
that others should be given an opportunity 
to show their stuff. But, I'll be around. 

HERMAN: How about aid to cities? Do you 
think that the new government will do more 
on that line? 

Reuss: No, I think the new government 
is going to short-change the cities. And to 
the extent that that means poor infra- 
structure, that’s going to mean less produc- 
tivity and it's just going to take longer to 
meet our goals. 

HerMan: The Democrats now become sort 
of the minority party in Congress. Are they 
going to be a loyal, a creative, a dragging 
minority? What kind are they going to be? 
In the House you remain the majority, of 
course. 

Reuss: I think we ought to be a creative 
and cooperative minority. To the extent that 
Ronald Reagan comes forth with good pro- 
posals, we ought to vigorously support them, 
and go him one better. To the extent that 
he comes forward with proposals to redistri- 
bute income from the great mass of the 
middle class, we ought to oppose him. 

HERMAN: Thank you very much, Chair- 
man Reuss, for being our guest today on 
Capitol Cloakroom.@ 


HERITAGE FOUNDATION PLAN 
SHOULD BE DISAVOWED BY 
PRESIDENT-ELECT REAGAN 


(Mr. SEIBERLING asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, November 16, the Washington 
Post contained an article by staff writer 
Joanne Omang concerning a 3,000-page 
report to be published by the Heritage 
Foundation which consists of, in her 
words, an “action plan for swinging the 
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Government to the right as fast as pos- 
sible.” According to the article, the re- 
port recommends, among other things, 
that President-elect Ronald Reagan— 
revoke all executive orders requiring af- 
firmative action for minorities in Gov- 
ernment hiring and contracting; convert 
the Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration and the Mine Safety and 
Health Administration to “cooperative 
roles rather than adversarial ones”; strip 
the Office of Surface Mining of most of 
its powers in order to “make an exam- 
ple” of the agency; return most func- 
tions of the Environmental Protection 
Agency to the States or other Govern- 
ment offices; boost the 1981 defense 
budget by $20 billion and by $35 billion 
in each of the following 5 years; deploy 
the neutron bomb in Europe; and revoke 
the guidelines that tell intelligence 
agencies—presumably the CIA, FBI, and 
others—how to operate within the Con- 
stitution, crack down on domestic radi- 
cals and revive Internal Security Com- 
mittees in Congress. 

The Post article states that Reagan 
transition team director Edwin Meese 
III, got his copy Thursday night and that 
E. Pendleton James, personnel chief of 
the Reagan transition group, stated, “We 
were anxiously waiting to get our hands 
on it.” The article also quotes the presi- 
dent of the Heritage Foundation, a Mr. 
Feulner, as saing that Mr. Meese had 
told him that the Reazan team “would 
be relying heavily on it.” 

Mr. Speaker, if the summary of this 
astonishing report is accurate, it con- 
stitutes a declaration of war on workers 
in factories, mines and offices all over the 
country, and on m/norities. It also ap- 
pears to constitute a call for subversion 
of th? rights of people to clean air and 
water, wherever they live, as well as their 
basic civil liberties by returning the kind 
of excesses engaged in by intelligence 
agencies during the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

If such policies were actually to be 
implemented by the incoming Reagan 
administration, we could, to say the very 
least, expect to see new waves of civil un- 
rest of the kind the country exverienced 
in the 1960’s end 1970's, and which we 
thought that the Nation had happily put 
behind it dvrirg the Presidencies of 
Presidents Ford and Carter. 

I had hoped to hear that Mr. Meese 
or some spokesman for the Reagan tran- 
sition team had disavowed the remarks 
attribut d to Mr. Meese. So far, I have 
seen no such disavowal. President-elect 
Reagan is to be complimented for his 
efforts ths week to meet with congres- 
sional leaders on both sides of the aisle, 
on bo'h sides of the Cap'tol and for his 
statements indicating his desire to work 
with the Congress. Certainly Congress, 
and particularly the Democratic Mem- 
bers, should take a similarly constructive 
approach toward working with the 
Reagan administration. 

However, if the Reagan administra- 
tion has any ijea of implementing the 
plan outlined in the Heritage Foundation 
report, the constructive atmosphere will 
rapidly disappear, to be replaced un- 
doubtedly by one of bitter dissension and 
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antagonism. Lest we forget, candidate 
Richard Nixon promised to “bring us to- 
gether again,” but President Nixon suc- 
ceeded only in deepening the divisions in 
the Nation. 

If President-elect Reagan wishes to 
avoid that and to continue the positive 
approach that he has followed in recent 
days, he would do wel to publicly dis- 
avow the Heritage Foundation plan. If he 
fai's to do so, we will have to draw our 
own conclusions. 

Incidentally, if the Heritage Founda- 
tion enjoys a tax exempt status under 
section 501c(3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, one may well inquire how this tax- 
exempt status can be reconciled with 
what i; obviously a major effort to influ- 
ence the rewriting of the laws of the 
United States. The Internal Revenue 
Service ought to be investigating this 
question, quite apart from the substance 
of the proposals contained in the foun- 
dation’s report. 

The ful text of the Washington Post 
article follows these remarks: 

THE HERITAGE Report: GETTING THE Gov- 
ERNMENT RIGHT WITH REAGAN 


(By Joanne Omang) 

The Heritage Foundation, a conservative 
Washington research group, today proposed 
an action plan for swinging the government 
to the right as fast as possible. In an extraor- 
dinarily detailed, 3,000-page report, it rec- 
ommended that President-elect Ronald 
Reagan: 

Abolish the Department of Energy by 1982. 

Revoke all executive orders requiring af- 
firmative action for minorities in govern- 
ment hiring and contracting. 

Strip the Office of Surface Mining of most 
of its powers in order to “make an example” 
of the agency. 


Return most functions of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to the states or 
other government offices. 

Use U.S. agricultural exports as a weapon 
in foreign policy. 

Downgrade the National Security Council 
to a foreign policy clearinghouse, moving the 
State Department “clearly out in front.” 

Impose a 90-day moratorium on exports to 
Eastern bloc countries while reorienting 
trade to politics rather than economics. 

Boost the 1981 defense budget by $20 bil- 
lion, develop a new strategic bomber, deploy 
the neutron bomb in Europe and raise mili- 
tary spending by $35 billion in each of the 
next five years. 

Revoke the guidelines that tell intelli- 
gence agencies how to operate within the 
Constitution, crack down on domestic radi- 
cals and revive internal security committees 
in Congress. 

Impose a 10 percent across-the-board per- 
sonal income tax cut. 

And convert the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration and the Mine Safety 
and Health Administration to ‘cooperative 
roles rather than adversarial ones.” 


The foundation produced the 20-volume 
report independently, with no formal con- 
nection to the Reagan team, as “a blueprint 
for the construction of a conservative gov- 
ernment,” Heritage president Edwin J. Feul- 
ner Jr. told a press conference Friday. 

Reagan transition team director Edwin 
Meese III got his copy Thursday night. “We 
were anxiously waiting to get our hands on 
it,” said E. Pendleton James, personnel chief 
of the transition group. He said the team 
had not tried to influence the recommenda- 
tions, “but if we agree with them we'll try 
to carry them out.” 
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He praised the 6-year-old foundation as 
“a pretty good group of people. They know 
the departments.” The report is “valuable 
because it is all concrete recommendations 
rather than generalities, something we can 
agree with or disagree or modify. We can get 
our teeth into it.” 

Feulner said Meese had told him the Rea- 
gan team “would be relying heavily on it” 

The $100,000 study, entitled “Mandate for 
Leadership,” considered individual programs 
in all the cabinet departments and inde- 
pendent agencies in nearly & year of volun- 
teer labor by 250 present and former gov- 
ernment workers, consultants, scholars, €x- 
administration officlals and researchers, 
Feulner sald. If its first objective was "to 
roll back big government,” the second was 
“to show that conservatives do have new 
ideas,” he said. 

It is clearly a hope chest of the main- 
stream right wing, predictably coming down 
hardest on environmentalists and on minor- 
ity programs, restrictions on the military, 
the intelligence communities and free enter- 
prise. As a step-by-step road map to realiza- 
tion of most of Reagan’s campaign prom- 
ises, much of it could serve as a handy guide 
for a later check on his performance. 

There are several noteworthy omissions. 
There is no call for constitutional amend- 
ments prohibiting abortion or requiring 4 
balanced budget. “We took a departmental 
approach,” recommending action within the 
executive branch, Feulner explained. Neither 
does the foundation call for elimination of 
the Department of Education, which had 
been demanded by some conservative groups, 
although it does propose stiff budget and 
program cutbacks. 

Instead, the study pinpoints. For example, 
several administrations have called for ac- 
celeration of offshore oil leasing programs. 
The foundation's analysis of the Interior 
Department describes the existing Outer 
Continental Shelf five-year plan as “timid” 
and goes so far as to pick certain lease 
parcels—Nos. 53 and 68 in California and 
No. 68 in the Gulf of Mexico, among others— 
to be moved up in the schedule, outlining 
the various regulations on advance notice 
and spotlighting paper-shuffiing bottlenecks. 

Such detailed proposals are everywhere 
in the study and, if accepted, would save 
the incoming administration months of 
learning the bureaucratic ropes and decid- 
ing how best to achieve its goals. “This will 
be the first time a president has ever been 
this well prepared to take over,” said Robert 
Terrell, a House Interior Committee staff 
member who chaired the Interior Depart- 
ment report task force. 


There is realism. “The political fallout... 
will be great. Opposition will be savage” to 
the general downgrading proposed in the 
poverty program review, the analysis says. A 
civil rights division chief is needed in the 
Justice Department who can “take the heat” 
that will follow his proposed dropping of on- 
going civil rights lawsuits. 

Along with the repeal of affirmative action 
orders on minority groups and the handicap- 
ped, the analysis of the Justice Department 
would require “clear proof of intent to dis- 
criminate” and not just a headcount show- 
ing a pattern of past abuses in order for legal 
action to be taken. “It is inherently wrong to 
penalize those who have earned their reward 
by giving preferential treatment and benefits 
to those who have not," the report says. 


The study advised Reagan to recognize 
“the reality of subversion and [to put] em- 
phasis on the un-American nature of much 
so-called ‘dissidence.’"" Recommending abo- 
lition of many svecific restrictions on domes- 
tic intelligence work, the revort said, “It ‘s 
axiomatic that individual liberties are sec- 
ondary to the requirement of national secu- 
rity and internal civil order.” 
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Some positions reflect division within the 
right. For instance, the Justice study calls 
for legislation to abolish the so-called 2x- 
clusionary rule that prohibits use in criminal 
trials of evidence taken illegally, an idea 
opposed by the National Rifle Association. 
The Interior report would return to the 
states control over most mining, reclamation 
and water rights, but does not specifically en- 
dorse legal action to transfer land to the 
states, a goal of the so-called Sagebrush Re- 
bellion that Reagan has applauded, 

The Department of Energy would be re- 
duced to a form much like its predecessor, 
the Energy Research and Development Agen- 
cy, with some of its functions reassigned to 
Commerce or Interior and others, like the 
Economic Regulatory Administration, sim- 
ply dropped. All federal involvement in en- 
ergy sales and distribution would end, and 
the department itse'f would be removed from 
cabinet status in 1982. “The mere existence 
of the department implies too much federal 
involvement in energy,” said DOE study team 
leader Milton Copulos. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
would lose its enforcement function to the 
states and its research arm to other agencies, 
becoming mainly a coordinating and trans- 
mission point for policy recommendations 
and arbitration of interstate disputes. 

A detailed approach to rewriting the Clean 
Air and Clean Water acts is outlined, white 
“zero emissions” goals would be dropped in 
favor of a “total human environment” guide- 
line requiring equal consideration of jobs, 
recreation and other economic factors, ac- 
cording to EPA study chief Lou Cordia. “All 
programs and policies will have to be rep- 
praised under a cost-benefit, risk-benefit 
analysis,” he said. 

The foundation called its report a draft 
and said it would be published as a book in 
January. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7724 


Mr. YATES submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 7724) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 96-1470) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7724) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 10, 29, 50, 81, 101, 102, 106, 
115, 118, 126, 127, and 131. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 5, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28, 33, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 47, 59, 63, 76, 77, 79, 89, 90, 92, 97, 
98, 104, 114, 117, 120, 121, 122, 125, 129, and 
130, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$343,962,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Jieu of the sum provosed by said amend- 
ment insert “$103.000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named by said amendment 
insert "$58,200,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$15,980,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment amended to read as follows: 


URBAN PARK AND RECREATION FUND 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Urban Park and Recreation 
Recovery Act of 1978 (title 10 of Public Law 
95-625), $20,000,000, to remain available un- 
til expended. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$378,593,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $80,211,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$37,897,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment amended to read as follows: 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION ACCOUNT 


For an advance to the migratory bird con- 
servation account, as authorized by the Act 
of October 4, 1971, as amended (16 U.S.C. 
715k 3, 5), $1.250,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named by said 
amendment insert $200,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$43,367,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$107,001,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$139,428,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 46: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$107,726,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$92,833,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $82,458,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$812,739,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


EASTERN INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


For payment to the Eastern Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Fund, $81,500,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to settle the 
land claims of the Passamaquoddy Tribe, the 
Penobscot Nation, and Houlton Band of 


Maliseet Indiens in the State of Maine. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In leu of the sum proposed by said amend- 


ment insert $72,284,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $68,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $16,313,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$37,619,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum provosed by said amend- 
ment insert “122,200,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pronosed by said amend- 
ment insert “$73,116,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$66,136,000"; 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$879,614,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$197,362,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert '$378,586,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$353,662,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘'$423,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In Meu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$12,857,000; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘$117,665,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$7,539,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109; That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $24,314,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$125,860,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sm proposed by 
said amendment insert ‘$113,960,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $13,450,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
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as follows: In lleu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert ‘'$2,443,000"; and 
the Senate azree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 6, 12, 
15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 
37, 42, 43, 44, 52, 54, 55, 58, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 74, 78, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 99, 100, 108, 110, 113, 119, 124, 
128, 132, 133, 134, 135, and 136. 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 
GUNN McKay, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
R. DUNCAN 
(except as to amend- 

ment No. 14), 
JOHN P. MURTHA, 
Norman D. Dicks, 
JAMIS L, WHITTEN, 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
RALPH S. REGULA, 
SrLvIo O. CONTE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


RoBERT C. BYRD, 

BIRCH BAYH, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

Pat LEAHY, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

QUENTIN BURDICK, 

JOHN A. DURKIN, 

TED STEVENS, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

MARK HATFIELD, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

JAMES A. MCOLURE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONEFRENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7724), making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing joint statement to the House and the 
Senate in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the managers and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 1; Appropriates $343,962,- 
000 for management of lands and resources 
instead of $349,662,000 as proposed by the 
House and $339,162,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The net decrease under the amount 
proposed by the House consists of the fol- 
lowing: decreases of $300,000 for coal leasing; 
$200,000 for geothermal leasing; $2,400,000 
for energy offshore (environmental studies), 
$3,000,000 for soil, water, and alr manage- 
ment (Federal water rights); $500,000 for law 
enforcement; $100,000 for equal employment 
opportunity; and increases of $100,000 for 
recreation resources; and $700,000 for with- 
drawal review and processing. 

The managers are in agreement on the 
following: That $500,000 be transferred from 
energy-related realty to the nonenergy sec- 
tor to meet changing workload demands; 
and that the Bureau make available suffi- 
cient funds in FY 1981 for necessary studies 
at the San Simon watershed project to deter- 
mine a more appropriate dam site. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $14,768,- 
000 for acquisition, construction, and main- 
tenance as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $14,568,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $103,000,- 
000 for payments in lieu of taxes instead of 
$85,000,000 as proposed by the House ana 
$108,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: In lieu of the sum 
named by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: $58,200,000". 
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The managers are in agreement that the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate will undertake a thorough review of 
the effect of the grazing amendment on graz- 
ing lands to determine whether future leg- 
islation is needed. 

The managers are concerned with the cur- 
rent method of appropriating funds from the 
O & C account. Presently, monies are ap- 
propriated from the account based upon pro- 
jections of 25 percent of current fiscal year 
timber sale receipts, presenting a recurring 
difficulty for the BLM and Congress to oper- 
ate a sound, well planned program. 

The managers recommend the administra- 
tion consider that subsequent appropriation 
bills fund the O & C program based upon 
prior year timber sales receipts deposited in 
the fund, thereby removing the speculation 
which has plagued so much of the current 
program. 

Amendment No. 5; Deletes House language 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that an appeal of any pro- 
posed grazing allotment reduction in excess 
of 10 per cent be suspended pending inai 
action on the appeal and prohibitiag the Bu- 
reau from making funds available to deter- 
mine the suitability or nonsuitability for 
wilderness on which a sheep experiment sta- 
tion is located. 

HERITAGE CONSERVATION AND RECREATION 

SERVICE 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $15,980,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $15,- 
755,000 as proposed by the House and $16,- 
005,000 as proposed by the Senate. Ine 


increase over the amount proposed by the 
House is $225,000 to continue a contract with 
Washington State University for study of the 
Ozette Village on the Makah reservation. 
The total amount available includes funds 
necessary to conduct a feasibility study of 


alternatives of the Illinois-Michigan Canal 
and the Des Plaines river valley corridor. The 
Service should work closely with industrial 
and commercial interests in conducting the 
study. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $20,000,- 
000 for the Urban Park and Recreation Fund 
instead of $45,000,000 as proposed by the 
House which was deleted by the Senate. This 
sum, along with $45,000,000 deferred from 
fiscal year 1980, will provide total obliga- 
tional authority of $65,000,000. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $378,593,- 
000 for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund instead of $394,185,000 as proposed by 
the House and $351,368,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. This includes $1,000,000 for Fed- 
eral program administrative expenses and 
$6,566,000 for State program administrative 
expenses. 


Amendment No. 10: Provides $1,135,000 for 
the Bureau of Land Management as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Provides $39,416,000 
for the Forest Service as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $37,166,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


Amendment No. 12: Reported in technical 
disagr-sement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment providing $21,520,000 for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service instead of $16,420,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $15,520,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The managers 
on the part of the Senate will move to 
concur in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate. The net in- 
crease above the House includes a decrease 
of $1,500,000 for Atlantic Coastal areas and 
a of $6,600,000 for the Bogue Chitto 
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Amendment No. 13: Provides $80,211,000 
for the National Park Service instead of 
$103,011,000 as proposed by the House and 
$59,421,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
net reduction below the House includes 
decreases of $300,000 In preauthorization and 
$25,000,000 for Redwood NP and increase of 
$1,500,000 for New River NR, and $1,000,000 
for economic and special studies for Redwood 
NP, 

Amendment No. 14: Deletes House lan- 
guage that prohibited use of other Federal 
funds as a match for Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund grants to states. 

Amendment No. 15: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that revenues from recreation 
fee collections shall hereafter be paid into 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

Amendment No. 16: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which authorizes the Secretary of Interior 
to seek and acquire lands for the Kaloko- 
Honokahau NHP by acquiring Federal sur- 
plus lands of equivalent value from the 
GSA and then exchanging those lands, with 
th2 owners of the lands to be acquired for the 
Park. 


UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Amendment No. 17: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment providing $225,566.000 
for resource Management instead of $225,- 
354,000 as proposed by the House and $225,- 
424,000 as proposed by the Senate. The man- 
acers on the part of the Senate will move 
to concur in, the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate. 

The net increase over the amount pro- 
posed by the House consists of the follow- 
ing increases and decreases: increases of 
$200,000 for the instream flow ana'ysis group, 
$150,009 for expanded wetlands mapping in 
Alaska, $250,000 for interpretation and 
recreation previously provided throvgh a fee 
collection account, $175,000 for Snake River 
fish restoration activity. $1.000,000 for fishery 
assistance to the State of Washington, $100,- 
000 for a study of endangered fishes on the 
Yamova River; and decreases of $600.000 for 
operation of new or expanded refuges be- 
cause of delayed land acquisition, $500,000 
for operation and maintenance of Snug Har- 
bor NWR, $6.000 for hunting and fishing 
compliance regulations on Alaska Wildlife 
Monuments, $275,000 for Southeast fish 
hatchery operations, $165,000 for endangered 
species law enforcement officers. and $117.900 
in executive direction for promotion of pub- 
lic involvement in Service activities. 

The managers exvect the Service to use 
the authority provided in 31 USC 686 and 
any other authorities available to obtain 
reimbursement for the activities of the in- 
stream flow analysis group. Within available 
resources the Service is to provide $70.000 to 
the Norfork NFH, $165,000 for the Sheridan, 
Wyo.. field station, and to complete an en- 
vironmental assessment of Protection Island 
in Washineton State. The managers agree 
(1) that Service employees should not ne- 
gotiate with foreign governments without 
appropriate authorization and notification, 
and (2) that tribal enhancement projects 
may be elicible for funding even thouch 
the tribe may not have entered into a long 
term comprehensive plan with the State of 
Washington. The managers are pleased that 
$174,000 is to be provided to the animal 
damage control field station at Hilo, Hawaii. 
This is an increase of $18,000 over the 1980 
level. 

The managers have agreed to a total of 
$3,888,000 to administer new areas in Alaska 
by the National Park Service and the Fish 
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and Wildlife Service. These funds are avail- 
able only for those areas designated by the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Conserva- 
tion Act which has been passed by both 
Houses of the Congress. 

It is the express intent of the managers 
that this money be concentrated on min- 
eral’s Management, search and rescue, the 
preparation of management plans and ini- 
tial management functions. No funds are 
intended to police non-Federal activities in 
the new areas except where there is a de- 
monstrably serious threat to significant re- 
source values. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $8,500,- 
000 for the National Wildlife Refuge Fund 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $9,- 
£00,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $37,- 
897,000 for construction and anadromous 
fish instead of $34,561,000 as proposed by 
the House and $40,405,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The increase over the amount 
proposed by the House consists of the fol- 
lowing increases: $186,000 to replace office 
and visitor facilities at Maxwell NWR, N.M., 
$1,000,000 for anadromous fish grants to 
States, $100,000 for high priority energy 
conservation items for the Leetown Labora- 
tory, $1,250,000 for an administrative and 
visitor facility for the Upper Mississippi 
River NWR at MacGregor, IA., $700,000 for 
design of a fish hatchery for the Nisqually 
Tribe of Washington State, and $100,000 for 
& water treatment feasibility study for the 
White River NFH, Vt. 


Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $1,250,- 
000 for the Migratory Bird Conservation Ac- 
count instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by 
the House which was deleted by the Senate. 
The managers request the Congress and 
members of the Migratory Waterfowl Com- 
mission to express to the Commission the 
strong concern of the Committees on Ap- 
propriations that the Commission is com- 
mitting to land acquisition well in advance 
of having funds available. The managers are 
also concerned that the Nature Conservancy 
is establishing the acquisition priorities of 
the Commission. This concern will be ad- 
dressed during hearings on the fiscal year 
1982 budget. 

Amendment No, 21: Deletes recreation fee 
collection account as proposed by the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Amendment No. 22: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment providing $444,828,000 
for operation of the National Park System 
instead of $415,163,000 as proposed by the 
House and $440,743,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate. 


The net increase over the amount pro- 
posed by the House consists of the following 
increases and decreases: increases of $14,000,- 
000 for interpretation and visitor services 
previously provided through a fee collection 
account, $150,000 for the Harpers Ferry, WV, 
police force, $16,330,000 for maintenance, 
$415,000 for acquisition and maintenance of 
the Frederick Law Olmsted library collection, 
$100,000 for a cooperative agreement to pre- 
serve the Falls of Clyde vessel of the Bishop 
Museum of Hawaii, $1,000,000 for a grant to 
the National Svmvhony Orchestra, and $20,- 
000 to agsist the Makah Tribe to interpret 
and protect the Ozette Village archeological 
site; and decreases of $250,000 in concessions 
msnavement, $200.000 in visitor protection 
and safety, $1.500.000 in resource manage- 
ment, and $400,000 for general management 
planning. 

The managers agree that within available 
funds $56,000 is for the Yosemite NP Native 
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American Cultural Interpretative Program, 
$275,000 to reimburse NOAA for research on 
the humpback whale in Glacier Bay NM, and 
that studies should be conducted of the Falls 
of the Ohio and Hackensack Meadowlands 
Park proposals. 

The managers support a strong air quality 
program and expect the Service to continue 
its efforts to maintain desirable air quality in 
the parks. The managers agree that escort 
service should be provided to timber trucks 
in Colorado NM. If the timber companies or 
the county do not provide the escort serv- 
ice, the managers expect the Service to be 
reimbursed for the costs incurred as a result 
of any Service escort service. The managers 
are disappointed that the Service has shown 
so little effort to develop the Val-kill NHS for 
use by the public. Thousands visit Hyde Park 
each year but because Mrs. Roosevelt's cot- 
tage is not yet available to the public, these 
visitors are denied the opportunity to tour 
this monument. The Service is urged to ex- 
pedite the development of the facility. 

The Conferees direct the National Park 
Service to continue the National Center for 
Therapeutic Riding Program in Rock Creek 
Park by rehabilitating and adapting the 
existing mounted training barn into a facil- 
ity suitable for this highly acclaimed pro- 
gram for handicapped children. 

The managers are informed that the Park 
Service has withheld payment to the Wolf 
Trap Foundation called for by the manage- 
ment agreement. The managers understand 
that this dispute is not related to activities 
called for by the agreement. The managers 
agree that the Service should honor its con- 
tractual agreement with the Foundation and 
resolve any issues arising from an extended 
season outside of the arreement. 

Amendment No. 23: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides $150,000 to the Town of 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., for police force use. 

Amendment No. 24: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That 
$1,000,000 shal) be available for assistance to 
the National Symphony Orchestra of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, such assistance 
to be available only to the extent matched 
by the National Symphony Orchestra with 
a like amount of contrib.tions or pledge de- 
rived from non-government sources which 
have not previously been used for Federal 
matching purposes”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The federal funds are to be matched dollar 
for dollar by cash contributions or pledges 
obtained between October 1, 1980, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, from non-government 
sources which have not been used for other 
matching purposes. The federal funds shall 
be released in $100.000 increments as 
matched by like amounts of contributions 
or pledges. 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which permits the Park Service to maintain 
roads in Indiana Dunes NL which are not 
owned by the Federal government. 

Amendment No. 26: Provides that not to 
exceed $200,000 within available funds shall 
be available for commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown at 
Colonial NHP instead of $1,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Apvropriates $413.367.- 
000 for construction instead of $34.203,000 
as proposed by the House and $47,777,000 as 
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proposed by the Senate. The net increase 
over the amount proposed by the House con- 
sists of a $13,000 decrease due to anticipated 
slippage and increases of $539,000 for Big 
Bend NP concessions utilities, $655,000 for 
Carlsbad Caverns NP utility line replace- 
ment, $616,000 for Sitka NHP to stabilize the 
Bishop’s House, $2,889,000 for Lassen Volcano 
NP sewage facilities and utility development, 
$631,000 for Olympic NP sewage system, 
$134,000 for Virgin Islands NP water and 
sewer system, $2,903,000 for Yellowstone NP 
water treatment and storage system at the 
Old Faithful Development area, $440,000 for 
Roger Williams NM landscaping, and $370,- 
000 for Harpers Ferry NHP project planning. 

Amendment No. 28: Deletes recreation fee 
collection account as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 29: Appropriates $4,400,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $4,- 
143,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which prohibits the Park Service from ac- 
quiring options for the purchase of land for 
more than $1 for each option. 

Amendment No. 31: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated 
to the National Park Service shal] be used 
to implement or enforce any component of 
the National Park Service’s Noise Abate- 
ment Plan for Grand Teton National Park 
or any other proposed regulations to apply 
to the Jackson Hole Airport.”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Amendment No. 32: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House wil] offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment appropriating $486,537,- 
000 for surveys, investigations, and research 
instead of $477,137.000 as proposed by the 
House and $483,837,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The net increase above the amount pro- 
posed by the House consists of the following: 
an increase of $11,500,000 for geologic and 
mineral resource surveys and mapping for 
volcano hazards; and decreases of $400,000 
for the Federal program in water resources 
investigations, $1,100,000 in the Federal- 
State program in water resources investiga- 
tions, and $600,000 for the OCS drilling re- 
search program. 

The managers agree that $400,000 for the 
design of a volcano observatory at Mount St. 
Helens volcano is available within the addi- 
tional $11,500,000 provided for volcano haz- 
ards work. 

The managers also agree that the Survey 
should absorb the $1,100,000 reduction in 
the Federal-State program in water resources 
investigation in the lowest priority programs, 
not necessarily in the water use data system 
as specified by the Senate. 


Amendment No. 33: Provides that $40,724,- 
000 shall be available only for cooperation 
with states or municipalities for water re- 
source investigations as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $41,824,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum named by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$150,000.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that a leasing program for 
the National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska 
shall be conducted pursuant to this and sub- 
sequent appropriations and notwithstanding 
any other provision of law. 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $107,001,- 
000 for exploration of the National Petroleum 
Reserve in Alaska instead of $194.251,000 as 
proposed by the House and $46,501,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase above 
the amount proposed by the Senate is to 
provide for exploratory drilling on the 
Reserve. 

The managers agree that the appropriation 
provides for finishing two wells begun in 
fiscal year 1980, drilling four one-season wells 
in fiscal year 1981, preparations for a fiscal 
year 1982 drilling program, and support con- 
tracts for technical services, seismic data, 
and geological investigations. Funds are not 
provided for a private geophysical exploration 
program originally in the House-passed bill 
because private companies will be able to 
finance geophysical exploration in anticipa- 
tion of the private leasing of the Reserve pro- 
vided for in this appropriation. 

Amendment No. 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which rescinds withdrawals established by 
Section 102 of Public Law 94-258 only for the 
purposes of the oil and gas leasing program 
authorized in this appropriation. 

Amendment No. 38: Changes the number 
(5) to (6) as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Changes the number 
(6) to (7) as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 40: Changes the number 
(7) to (8) as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Changes the number 
(8) to (9) as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that any agency of the United 
States and any person authorized by the Sec- 
retary may conduct geological and geo- 
physical explorations in the National Petro- 
leum Reserve in Alaska which do not inter- 
fere with normal operations. Information 
acquired is subject to the conditions of 43 
U.S.C. 1352 (a) (1) (A). 

Amendment No. 43: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that any action seeking judi- 
cial review of an environmental impact state- 
ment under the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1989 concerning oil and gas leas- 
ing in the National Petroleum Reserve in 
Alaska shall be barred unless brought in the 
appropriate District Court within 60 days 
after the notice of availability of such state- 
ment is published in the Federal Register. 
Any proceeding shall be assigned for hear- 
ing at the earliest possible date and 
expedited. 


Amendment No. 44: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that the detailed environ- 
mental studies already conducted and the 
land-use studies carried out in response to 
Public Law 94-258 fulfill the requirements 
of the National Environmental Policy Act for 
the first two oil and gas lease sales in the Na- 
tional Petroluem Reserve in Alaska. Not more 
than two million acres may be leased in these 
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sales and any exploration or production un- 

dertaken in this program shall be in ac- 

cordance with Section 104(b) of the Naval 

Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 1976. 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $139,- 
428,000 for mines and minerals instead of 
$140,678,000 as proposed by the House and 
$137,378,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase over the amount proposed by the 
Senate consists of $1,250,000 for minerals 
environmental technology and $800,000 to 
complete disruption strategies for plati- 
num, manganese, and chromium, a technol- 
ogy option assessment for platinum and 
manganese, and a mineral availability 
study of platinum. 

Amendment No. 46: Provides that $107,- 
726,000 for mines and minerals shall remain 
available until expended instead of $108,- 
976,000 as proposed by the House and $106,- 
476,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47; Deletes House lan- 
guage rescinding contract authority for 
“Development and Operation of Helium 
Properties” provided by Public Law 87-122. 


OFFICE OF SURFACE MINING RECLAMATION AND 
ENFORCEMENT 


Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $92,- 
833,000 for regulation and technology in- 
stead of $98,811,000 as proposed by the 
House and $88,024,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The net increase over the amount 
proposed by the Senate consists of the fol- 
lowing decrease and increases: a decrease 
of $951,000 for mineral institutes; and in- 
creases of $1,000,000 for state and Federal 
programs, $2,923,000 for Federal inspection 
and enforcement, $1,000,000 for technical 
support and $837,000 for executive direction. 

The managers agree that within the funds 
provided for executive direction, not more 
than $400,000 shall be available for all pub- 
lic affairs activities and that Congressional 
affairs shall be limited to $80,000. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $82,- 
485,000 for the Abandoned Mine Reclama- 
tion Fund instead of $87,485,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $66,485,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The $16,000,000 in- 
crease over the amount proposed by the 
Senate is for Interior reclamation projects. 

Amendment No. 50: Provides language as 
proposed by the House which makes $16,000,- 
000 from the Abandoned Mine Reclamation 
Fund available to the Bureau of Mines to 
carry out research, demonstration, and recla- 
mation projects authorized by Section 403, 
Public Law 95-87. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $812,- 
739,000 for operation of Indian programs in- 
stead of $815,019,000 as proposed by the 
House and $806,366,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The net decrease under the amount 
proposed by the House consists of the fol- 
lowing: an increase of $3,000,000 for housing; 
and decreases of $3,350,000 for Indian action 
team program; $80,000 for business enter- 
prise development program; $500,000 for im- 
plementation of a plan to review water 
claims; $250,000 for litigation support; $200,- 
000 for unresolved Indian rights issues; $500,- 
000 for lease compliance; and $400,000 for 
Indian intake and development program. 

The managers are In agreement on the fol- 
lowing: that $350,000 budgeted in FY 1981 
for feasibility studies for tribally-controlled 
community colleges be used for operational 
grants for Sinte Gleska, Oglala Sioux, and 
Turtle Mountain Community Colleges; that 
$1,550,000 of the amount provided for the 
Indian Action Team provram be made avall- 
able for the Sandia Pueblo, the Coushatta 
Tribe, the South Puget Sound Intertribal 
Planning Agency—Souaxin Island, Nisqually, 
and Skokomish Tribes, and St. Regis Mo- 
hawk; that the labor associated with the 
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additional $3,000,000 provided for housing 
may be contracted with the Indian Action 
Team program at the discretion of the tribes. 

Amendment No, 52: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $100,182,000 for 
construction instead of $99,590,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $99,745,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The net increase above the amount pro- 
posed by the Senate consists of the follow- 
ing: an increase of $500,000 for advanced 
school planning, and a decrease of $63,000 
for construction of an interpretive facility 
at the Ozette archeological project in Wash- 
ington State. 

The managers are in agreement on the 
following: that the BIA use $250,000, within 
available funds, to complete renovation of 
the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary School 
in Nevada; that $2,400,000 be made avall- 
able for the next phase of construction of 
the Tamgass Creek Hatchery, Alaska, from 
the unobligated balance of appropriations 
for the Barrow gas distribution system; and 
that the BIA use $26,000, within available 
funds, for renovation of schools and quarters 
at Akiak, Alaska. 

The managers wish to reaffirm the require- 
ment that the Bureau develop and imple- 
ment a priority system for road construction 
designed to assure that the most urgent 
needs are promptly addressed on an equi- 
table basis. This system is essential to the 
equitable allocation of road construction and 
maintenance funding among all reservations. 

Amendment No. 53; In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“EASTERN INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


“For payment to the Eastern Indian Land 
Claims Settlement Fund, $81,500,000, to re- 
main available until expended, to settle the 
land claims of the Passamaquoddy Tribe, the 
Penobscot Nation, and Houlton Band of 
Maliseet Indians in the State of Maine.” 

Amendment No. 54: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will move to recede and concur !n 
the amendment of the Senate which provides 
that funds available to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the transportation of school chil- 
dren shall not be subject to any travel limi- 
tations. 

Amendment No. 55: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will move to recede an concur in 
the amendment of the Senate which pro- 
vides that agricultural development on the 
Gila River Indian Reservation shall not be 
subject to the National Environmental Policy 
Act. 

The managers are in agreement that the 
NEPA exemption for the Gila River Reserva- 
tion not be considered a precedent for other 
Indian reservations. The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is encouraged to provide ex- 
pedited review for Indian agricultural pro- 
jects on allotted lands. 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $72,284,- 
000 for administration of territories instead 
of $84,384,000 as proposed by the House and 
$69,684,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The decrease below the amount proposed 
by the House consists of $500,000 for the 
Guam economic development fund, $600,000 
for grants to Samoa, $1,000,000 for the Virgin 
Isiands economic development fund, and 
$10,000,000 for Virgin Islands hospital con- 
struction. 

The managers agree that $10,000,000 for 
Virgin Islands hospital construction will be 
provided from funds previously appropriated 
to match increased taxes enacted by the 
Government of the Virgin Islands. 
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The managers expect that the Department 
of the Interior will work with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to as- 
sure proper health care in the Virgin Islands 
and report to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate during the 
FY 1982 budget process on the status of 
such health care. 

Amendment No. 57: Provides $68,000,000 
for expenses of the Governments of Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands and the Northern 
Mariana Islands Federal Laws Commission 
instead of $80,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $65,400,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The decrease below the amount proposed 
by the House consists of $500,000 for the 
Guam economic development fund, $600,000 
for grants to Samoa, $1,000,000 for the Vir- 
gin Islands economic development fund, and 
$10,000,000 for Virgin Islands hospital con- 
struction. 

Amendment No. 58: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that $10,000,000 in grants to 
the Virgin Islands appropriated in FY 1980 
be available for hospital construction in 
FY 1981. Language in the FY 1980 appro- 
priation made availability of the $10,000,000 
contingent upon matching funds from the 
Government of the Virgin Islands generated 
by increased tax rates or new taxes enacted 
by the territorial legislature. The managers 
would consider new matching aporopriations 
if the Virgin Islands passes additional tax 
legislation. 

Amendment No. 59: Appropriates $94,354,- 
000 for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $93,804,000 as proposed by the House. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Amendment No. 60: Appropriates $16,313,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$16,113,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,513,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
reduction below the Senate level consists 
of $100,000 in common program services and 
$100,000 in anticipation of vacancies occur- 
ring in FY 1981. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Amendment No. 61: Appropriates $37,619,- 
000 for departmental management instead 
of $39.251,000 as proposed by the House and 
$37,294,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
decrease under the amount proposed by the 
House consists of $51,000 for the personal 
representative of the Secretary in California, 
$100,000 in equal opportunity, $125,000 in 
small and disadvantaged business utilization, 
$6,000 for the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for land and water resources, $650,000 
for the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Indian Affairs, $100,000 for the Office of Pol- 
icy Analysis. $100,000 for travel, and $500,000 
in contracting. 

The managers commend the efforts of the 
Office of Construction Management. Since 
this Office was established, the Committees 
on Appropriations have developed a high de- 
gree of confidence in the recommendations 
provided by the staff in its oversight of 
school construction and related facility pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
managers anticipate the maintenance of this 
confidence level. This means the Secretary 
and his administrative and program staff will 
be expected to continue to provide the 
promyt and full support needed by the con- 
struction management office in its difficult 
mission. This includes assurances of ade- 
quate staff, space, merit promotions, and 
other matters essential to maintain effective 
operations. Tt is also expected that the De- 
partment will exnedite all procurement ac- 
tivities possible while making certain that 
no laws or regulations are violated. 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in technical 
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disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
appropriate funds for the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to the Secretary of Interior. 

Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $1,900,- 
000 for rural water treatment and distribu- 
tion system as proposed by the Senate for 
the WEB water pipeline in South Dakota. 

Amendment No. 64: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 109. Except as specifically provided 
otherwise In this Act, no funds appropriated 
in this title shall be available to fulfill the 
requirements of section 8 of Public Law 94- 
458 as they apply to reporting to Congress 
on potential new areas of the National Park 
System: Provided, That not to exceed $100,- 
000 may be available to study proposed areas 
of the National Park System.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 65: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
prohibit use of funds for withdrawal, trans- 
fer or purchase of any lands for the purpose 
of extending the current boundaries of the 
Snake River Birds of Prey Natural Area, 
Idaho, without provision therefor in appro- 
priation acts. 

Amendment No. 66: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
terminate the Secretary of Interior's author- 
ity to enter into contracts and agreements for 
the development and operation of helium 
properties. 

Amendment No. 67: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
prohibit use of funds to reduce certain bank- 
ing solutions on the Colorado River within 
Grand Canyon National Park. 

The managers are in agreement that the 
implementation of the management plan 
for the Colorado River should be examined 
carefully during deliberations on the FY 1982 
appropriation bill. 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $122,200,- 
000 for forest research instead of $124,100,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $119,700,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The decrease 
under the amount proposed by the House 
consists of the following: Decreases of $100,- 
000 for fire and atmospheric science research, 
$250,000 for renewable resource evaluation 
research, $250,000 for renewable resource 
economics research, $200.000 for surface en- 
vironment and mining research, $500,000 for 
wildlife, range, and fish habitat research, 
$500,000 for forest products research, and 
$100,000 for forest engineering research. 


Amendment No. 69: Appropriates $73,116,- 
000 for state and private forestry instead 
of $71,466,000 as proposed by the House and 
$77,206,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
net increase above the amount proposed by 
the House consists of the following: an in- 
crease of $6,000,000 for rural fire control; and 
decreases of $500,000 for dutch elm disease 
control and elm tree utilization, $1,800,000 
for urban forestry assistance, $1,650,000 for 
rural forestry assistance, and $400,000 for 
FIRESCOPE. The managers agree that the 
$600,000 increase for rural fire control in- 
cludes $660,000 for pre-suppression activities 
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in the Mount St. Mt. Helens region of Wash- 
ington State. 

Amendment No. 70: Provides that $66,136,- 
000 shall remain available for obligation until 
September 30, 1982, instead of $63,586,000 as 
proposed by the House and $13,306,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 71: Appropriates $879,614,- 
000 for national forest system instead of 
$881,821,000 as proposed by the House and 
$872,114,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
net decrease under the amount proposed by 
the House consists of the following: increases 
of $5,000,000 for timber stand improvement; 
$3,700,000 for recreation use; and decreases 
of $5,000,000 for timber stand improvment; 
activities; $1,000,000 for fire protection; $577,- 
000 for cooperative law enforcement; $600,000 
for road maintenance; $5,500,000 for timber 
sales; $1,000,000 for wilderness manage- 
ment; $330,000 for cultural resources; $100,- 
000 for wildlife and fisheries support; $700,- 
000 for habitat improvement; and $100,000 
for soil and water support. 

The managers are in agreement on the 
following: that included in the increase 
above the amount provided by the Senate for 
the national forest system and construction 
and land acquisition is $29,700,000 to prepare 
for sale in fiscal year 1981, an additional 300 
million board feet of timber to be offered for 
sale in fiscal year 1982. 

Amendment No. 72: Provides that $197,- 
362,000 shall remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1982, instead of $193,- 
539,000 as proposed by the House and $201,- 
462,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 73: Appropriates $378,586,- 
000 for construction and land acquisition in- 
stead of $405,465,000 as proposed by the 
House and $354,336,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The increase above the amount proposed by 
the Senate consists of $19,200,000 for forest 
service direct road construction, $4,300,000 
for the Mount Nebo Recreation Unit and 
Road, Uinta National Forest, and $750,000 
for the La Sal Loop Road, Manti-La Sal Na- 
tional Forest, Utah. 

The managers agree that $70,000 for Open 
Pond, sanitation facilities, Conecuh Na- 
tional Forest is included in the recommended 
amount. 

Because there has been a substantial short- 
fall in the 10% Road Funds for 1981, which 
will make it impossible to obtain the road 
building program contemplated by the man- 
agers, the managers are expecting the Forest 
Service to submit a request for supplemental 
appropriations in 1981 in order to continue 
direct road construction and timber pur- 
chaser road construction at the level con- 
templated. 

Amendment No. 74: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment providing that $22,429,- 
000 is for construction and acquisition of 
buildings and other facilities, instead of $21,- 
789,000 as proposed by the House and $21,- 
229,000 as proposed by the Senate. The man- 
agers on the part of the Senate will move to 
concur in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 75: Provides that $353,- 
662,000 is for construction of forest devel- 
vpment roads and trails by the Forest Sery- 
ice and construction and maintenance of 
forest development roads by timber pur- 
chasers instead of $381,181,000 as proposed by 
the House and $330,612,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 76: Deletes House lan- 
guage appropriating $60,000,000 for Youth 
Conservation Corps to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Amendment No. 77: Deletes House lan- 
guage providing that revenues collected un- 
der the authority of Section 4(f) of the Land 
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and Water Conservation Fund Act be paid 
into the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
The managers recognize that the Forest Serv- 
ice has had some desirable fiexibility in the 
use of this account and does not intend that 
the change should offset that flexibility. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Amendment No. 78: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
ENERGY SECURITY RESERVE 


In title I, chapter VIII of Public Law 96- 
304, under the subheading "ENERGY SECURITY 
Reserve”, the second paragraph shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The total available funding (including 
funds committed or conditionally committed 
under authority of Public Law 96-126) shall 
be apportioned so as to provide $17,522,000,- 
000 for purposes of title I, of which $6,000,- 
000,000 shall be immediately available, $6,- 
212,000,000 shall be available for obligation 
after June 30, 1982, and up to $5,310,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer as provided 
above; and to provide $1,270,000,000 for pur- 
poses of title II, to be immediately available 
and to be appropriated as follows: 

“(1) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under section 204(a) 
(1) of Public Law 96-294; 

“(il) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Energy under section 204(a)(2) of 
Public Law 96-294: Provided, That $52,- 
500,000 of such amount shall be available to 
the Secretary of Energy for carrying out com- 
mercialization activities other than those 
carried out by the Office of Alcohol Fuels; 
and 

“(iii) not to exceed $220,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Energy for purposes of subtitle B.” 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, funds committed to a loan guarantee 
default reserve for biomass energy projects 
authorized by title II of the Energy Security 
Act may be used to guarantee loans up to 
three times the amount held in reserve. 
Notwithstanding any public notice or solici- 
tation announcement to the contrary, the 
Secretary of Energy and the Secretary of 
Agriculture may apply this loan guarantee 
leveraging authority to applications for alco- 
hol fuel loan guarantees submitted under 
title II of the Energy Security Act prior to 
passage of this Act. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers agree to the Senate amend- 
ment modifying existing provisions of the 
Energy Security Reserve. The modifications 
set aside $52.5 million out of $525 million 
previously appropriated to the Reserve and 
made available to the Secretary of Energy for 
biomass activities authorized by title II of 
the Energy Security Act, so that those funds 
are available to carry out commercialization 
activities other than those in the Office of 
Alcohol Fuels. They aiso delete the provision 
not allowing the Secretary of Energy to fund 
biomass projects of less than an annual 
ethanol (or equivalent) capacity of 15 mil- 
lion gallons. The deletion of the size limita- 
tion will allow award of feasibility studies 
and cooperative agreement contracts for 
smaller size projects submitted under cur- 
rently outstanding solicitations. 

The managers also agree that loan guaran- 
tees may be issued for up to three times the 
amount of previously appropriated default 
reserves for biomass energy projects. This 
provision is equivalent to that already exist- 
ing for alternative fuels production. The 
agreed to amendment broadens Senate- 
passed language from alcohol fuel produc- 
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ll biomass energy projects, and 
sain en the provision making it applicable 
to proposals submitted under the basic au- 
thority of the Energy Security Act prior to 

e of this Act. 

Perhe managers do not intend that this pro- 
vision be interpreted to permit the Depart- 
ment of Energy to stop discussions and nego- 
tiations with those seven project sponsors 
who have been selected by the DOE, as an- 
nounced on October 29, 1980, to enter into 
competitive negotiations for a Federal loan 
guarantee. The managers expect the DOE to 
proceed with those negotiations so that the 
production capability represented by those 
facilities may be placed in operation at the 
earliest possible date. Furthermore, the DOE 
may, by this amendment, utilize this leverag- 
ing authority to fund projects already se- 
lected for competitive negotiations, as well as 
any proposed projects already submitted to 
DOE but not yet selected for competitive 
negotiations. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Amendment No. 79: Deletes House lan- 
guage defining “alternative fuels” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that section 19(m) of the 
Federal Non-Nuclear Energy Research and 
Development of 1974, as amended, shall not 
apply to alternative fuels actions. 

Amendment No, 81: Deletes proposed Sen- 
ate language that allows loan guarantees for 
alcohol fuels production biomass energy 
projects to be issued for up to three times 
the amount held in reserve. 

A similar provision is included in the 
“Energy Security Reserve" in the Department 
of the Treasury. 

Amendment No. 82: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $711,435,000 for 
fossil energy research and development in- 
stead of $670,605,000 as proposed by the 
House and $389,300,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The net increase above the amount pro- 
posed by the Senate consists of the follow- 
ing: Increases of $4,000,000 for peat gasifica- 
tion, $5,000,000 for in-situ gasification, 
$1,900,000 for advanced research and tech- 
nology development, $4,000,000 for pressur- 
ized fluidized bed systems in direct combus- 
tion, $1,000,000 for data collection and dis- 
semination in enhanced oll recovery, $1,300,- 
000 for drilling and offshore technology, 
$6,000,000 for liquefaction for the Grace 
methanol project, and $5,000,000 for Hygas 
design studies; and decreases of $3,000,000 
for coal mining research and development, 
$3,000,000 for indirect liquefaction, and $65,- 
000 for the atmospheric fluidized bed facility 
in Morgantown, West Virginia. 

The managers agree that the reduction of 
$3.000.000 in indirect licuidation funds 
should be made from technology base ac- 
tivity rather than industrial projects. If ad- 
ditional funds are required for technology 
base activity, they should be provided out of 
advanced research and technology funds. It 
is also agreed that the $1,900,000 reduction 
in advanced research and technology funds 
should be taken from lowest priority proj- 
ects, not necessarily from direct coal utili- 
zation as proposed by the Senate. 

The managers agree that the $5,000,000 
provided by both Houses for university coal 
research should support the program as 
currently constituted and not be used to 
fund a formal university coal laboratory 
program as proposed by the Senate. 
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The managers also agree that no Office of 
Peat Development as proposed by the Senate 
is required to be established by the Depart- 
ment, 

Finally, the managers agree that funds 
added for fuel cell development should be 
allocated as follows: $5,700,000 for phos- 
phoric acid systems, $4,300,000 for additional 
small on-site field test units, $1,000,000 for 
molten carbonate systems, and $1,000,000 for 
advanced concepts. 

Amendment No. 83: Appropriates $423,- 
300,000 for fossil energy construction instead 
of $445,300,000 as proposed by the House and 
$380,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The decrease under the amount proposed 
by the House consists of $10,000,000 for oper- 
ating expenses for SRC demonstration proj- 
ects, $11,000,000 for high-Btu gasification 
plants, and $1,000,000 for ocerating expenses 
for high-Btu gasification demonstration 
projects. 

The managers agree that the Department 
should proceed to construction of both high- 
Btu gasification plants, previously in com- 
petition with one another under project 
76-1—b, without further delay. Proceeding 
to construction depends on arriving at satis- 
factory business arrangements with the con- 
tractors and completing required environ- 
mental work. 

Amendment No. 84: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment appropriating $226,- 
062,000 instead of $176.337,000 as proposed 
by the House and $224,587,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The managers on the part of 
the Senate will move to concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The increase above the amount proposed 
by the Senate consists of $950,000 for direct 
combustion commercialization and $525,000 
for Federal leasing. The managers agree that 
none of the $200,000 reduction in the coal 
supply development program should be 
applied to anthracite programs. 

Amendment No. 85: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment providing that $206,- 
466,000 remain available until expended in- 
stead of $156,266.000 as proposed by the 
House and $197,127,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the 
Senate will move to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The increase above the amount proposed 
by the Senate consists of the following: 
$847,000 for Naval Petroleum Reserve admin- 
istrative expenses, $3,900,000 for shale re- 
serves development and $4,592,000 for en- 
hanced gas recovery. 

Amendment No. 86: Reported In technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment appropriating $862,- 
107,000 instead of $850,607,000 as proposed 
by the House and $853,132,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The managers on the part of 
the Senate will move to concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The net increase above the amount pro- 
posed by the House consists of the follow- 
ing: increases of $5,000,000 for design of a 
cost-shared formcoking process and $900,000 
for study of a coke pellet process; $6.900,000 
for research and development of a third gas 
turbine engine; $5,280,000 for electric and 
hybrid vehicles; $10,000,000 for State emer- 
gency conservation planning grants; $3,- 
000,000 for development of advanced con- 
cepts in energy conversion technology; 
$20,000,000 for assistance to areas Impacted 
by energy growth; and decreases of $2,240,- 
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000 for buildings systems; $1,000,000 for dis- 
trict heating feasibility studies; $1,940,000 
for technology and consumer products; 
$500,000 for administration of the emer- 
gency building temperature restrictions pro- 
gram; $400,000 for buildings and community 
systems program direction; $6,600,000 for 
industrial energy conservation projects; 
$6,250,000 for conservation grants to schools 
and hospitals; $6,975,000 for low income 
weatherization grants; $10,000,000 for sup- 
plemental State energy grants; $1,575,000 
for State and local program direction; and 
$2,100,000 for appropriate technology grants. 

The managers agree $7,433,000 of the funds 
appropriated for Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act State grants shall be provided to the 
States solely for the purpose of preparing 
emergency gasoline allocation plans in co- 
ordination with the Federal effort. 

The requirement for cost sharing by states 
participating in the Energy Extention Service 
has been deferred until fiscal year 1982 to 
permit adequate time for states to budget for 
this activity. 

Senate language has been adopted in the 
bill to retroactively includes special districts 
within the term “local government” entitles 
which are eligible to receive energy impact 
assistance. 

The managers support development of a 
third gas turbine engine on an accelerated 
schedule which will coincide approximately 
with the completion date for the two engines 
presently under development. The Depart- 
ment should modify the program goals for 
the third engine as necessary to ensure the 
eariiest practical completion date. 

The managers direct that electric vehicles 
purchased by the Department of Energy for 
the Electric and Hybrid Vehicle Demonstra- 
tion Program must demonstrate a 15 percent 
range improvement over the 1980 DOE per- 
formance standards for all classes of electric 
vehicles. The managers have taken this action 
to insure that the Department will make 
every effort to upgrade the range of electric 
vehicles purchased for the demonstration 
program. 

The managers do not agree to earmark 
funds to conduct a feasibility study for an 
urban waste facility in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, as proposed by the Senate. 

The managers agree that the Department 
should be permitted to reprogram $4,100,000 
to audit and evaluate grants to schools and 
hospitals. This amount is less than the De- 
partment proposed but the managers believe 
adequate data verification and program 
evaluation can be accomplished within the 
allowance. 

The managers agree that engine combus- 
tion research originally budgeted within the 
advanced combustion technology subactivity 
in the fossil energy research and development 
account should be continued within funding 
provided for energy conservation. 

Amendment No. 87: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate de- 
fining “local government” for the purposes of 
Energy Impact Assistance, and making the 
definition retroactive to the effective date of 
the autborizing legislation (P.L. 95-620). 

Amendment No. 88: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $176 897,000 for 
economic regulation instead of $141,999,000 
as proposed by the House and $173,432.000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in 
the amendment of the House of the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

The increase above the amount propocred 
by the Senate consists of $2.500,000 for grants 
to state utility commissions for the first few 
months of fiscal year 1982 and of $935,000 for 
fuels regulation. 
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The managers agree that the specific al- 
location of amounts for preimplementation 
of the gasoline rationing plan shall remain 
open. The funds available must be used in 
conformance with the plan accepted by the 
Congress at the end of July. 

Amendment No. 89: Appropriates $102,- 
000,000 for the Strategic Petroleum Reserve 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $876,- 
918,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 90: Deletes House lan- 
guage reappropriating $300,000,000 for the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 

Amendment No. 91: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by sald 
amendment, insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, That the President shall immediately 
seek to undertake, and thereafter continue, 
crude oil acquisition, transportation, and 
injection activities at a level sufficient to 
assure that crude oll storage in the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve will be increased to an 
average annual rate of at least 300,000 bar- 
rels per day or a sustained average annual 
daily rate of fill which would fully utilize 
appropriated funds: Provided further, That 
the requirements of the preceding provision 
shall be in addition to the provisions of title 
VIII of the Energy Security Act and shall not 
affect such provisions of the Energy Security 
Act in any way”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers expect the Reserve to be 
filled at an average annual rate of at least 
300,000 barrels a day, including oil from the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, and to use the 
available funds fully. 

Amendment No. 92: Appropriates $104,- 
117,000 for the Energy Information Admin- 
istration as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $106,812,000 as proposed by the House. 


The managers are in agreement on the fol- 
lowing: That, program direction should be 
$37,150,000 and that this should not inter- 
fere with greater use of in-house staff to 
avoid high contract labor costs. 


Amendment No. 93: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
provide the Secretary authority to use the 
provision of P.L. 85-804 with respect to con- 
tracts for government-owned facilities for 
developing or demonstrating the conversion 
of coal into gaseous, liquid, or solid hydro- 
carbon products. The language is intended 
to clarify that the authority can only be used 
if the Secretary has other legal authority to 
undertake such projects. 


The managers agree with the Senate report 
language concerning the scope of the Sec- 
retary’s authority, utilizing P.L. 85-804, to 
encourage and carry out cost-sharing ar- 
rangements. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 94: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $594.119,0C0 for 
Indian health services instead of $593.619,000 
as proposed by the House and $592,332,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. The net increase above the 
amount proposed by the House consists of 
the following: increases of $1.000.000 for 
maintenance and repair; $1,000,000 for con- 
tract services to Pascua Yaqui of Arizona; 
$1,000,000 for the Pawnee Service Unit in 
Oklahoma; and decreases of $1,000,000 for 
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the Indian health manpower nrozram; and 
$1,500,000 for the community health repre- 
sentative program. 

The managers are in agreement on the fol- 
lowing: that an additional $100,000, within 
available funds, be provided for the Indians 
into medicine program at the University of 
North Dakota; that the Pawnee Hospital be 
closed and a contract care system be insti- 
tuted in its place; that the Indian Health 
Service may transfer the Tanana Public 
Health Service Hospital to the Tanana Chiefs 
Conference for use as a long term care fa- 
cility so long as such transfer is accomplished 
within the funds available. 

Amendment No. 95: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that not to exceed $20,000,000 
collected under Title IV of the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act be available for 
achieving compliance with Titles XVIII and 
XIX of the Social Security Act. 

Amendment No. 96: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides for leasing of housing units 
at Bethel, Alaska. 

Amendment No. 97: Appropriates $84,469,- 
000 for Indian health facilities as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $88,831,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 98: Deletes House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 99: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that non-Indian patients may 
be extended health care at the Talihina Hos- 
pital in Talihina, Oklahoma, and the Zuni- 
Ramah Indian Health Service Unit in Zuni, 
New Mexico. 

Amendment No. 100: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides that funds appropriated to 
Indian Health Service, except for adminis- 
trative and program direction purposes, shall 
not be subject to travel limitations. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Amendment No. 101: Provides $19,930,000 
for Parts B and C of the Indian Education 
Act as proposed by the House instead of $22,- 
430,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 102: Appropriates $81,680,- 
000 for Indian education instead of $84,180,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: Appropriates $12,857,- 
000 for Departmental Management, Institute 
of Museum Services, instead of $12,900,000 
as proposed by the House and $12,057,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The decrease of 
$43,000 from the House amount includes 
$26,000 for grant readers, $7,000 for site aud- 
its and $10,000 for program evaluations. 


NavasO AND HOPI INDIAN RELOCATION 
COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 104: Appropriates $2,680,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,180,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Amendment No. 105: Appropriates $117,- 
665,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$118,838,000 as proposed by the House and 
$115,721,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
decrease under the amount proposed by the 
House consists of reductions of: $150,000 for 
the Chesapeake Bay Environmental Center, 
$13,000 for the Joseph Henry papers, $38,000 
for the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
$43,000 for the National Portrait Gallery, 
$25,000 for the Freer Gallery, $25,000 for the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, $36,000 for the 
Smithsonian Institution Press, $62,000 for 
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the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Mu- 
seum Programs, $60,000 for the Smithsonian 
Distribution libraries, $250,000 for major ex- 
hibition programs, $171,000 for administra- 
tion, $100,000 for pay cost, and $200,000 
requested for inflation. 

The managers agree that the Smithsonian 
should have the flexibility to apply the spe- 
cial foreign currency reduction to program 
areas on the basis of changing priorities. 
There is no objection to a forward-funded 
reserve of Indian rupees in the amount pro- 
posed in the budget. 

Amendment No. 106: Appropriates $3,290,- 
000 for construction and improvements, Na- 
tional Zoological Park, as proposed by the 
House instead of $2,790,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 107; Appropriates $7,539,- 
OCO for restoration and renovation of build- 
ings instead of $8,039,000 as proposed by the 
House and $7,039,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The reduction is to be applied to low 
priority projects. 

Amendment No. 108: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the Houte will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


“CONSTRUCTION 


“For necessary expenses to construct mu- 
seum support facilities, including not to ex- 
ceed $50,000 for services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, $5,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers were distressed to learn that 
the 4 bay support facility for which construc- 
tion funds were provided in fiscal 1980 could 
not be built for less than $7,000,000 more 
than was available. The managers were in- 
formed that a 3 bay facility could be built 
within available funds if the Smithsonian 
used $2,500,000 of its private funds to zug- 
ment the $20,500,000 appropriation available. 

Rather than sacrifice the badly needed 
space, the managers have chosen to appro- 
priate $5,000,000 which, along with the $2,- 
590,000 the Smithsonian had planned to use 
for construction of a 3 bay facility, will be 
adequate to build the desired 4 bay facility. 

The managers are concerned about the 
ability of the Smithsonian to deal with more 
than one major construction project at a 
time and have not provided any funds for 
dezign of the South Quad complex, This will 
permit the Smithsonian to commit all its 
construction efforts to the Museum Support 
Center. 

Amendment No. 109: Appropriates $24,- 
314,000 for salaries and expenses of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art instead of $24,464,000 
as propored by the House and $24,089,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The decrease under 
the amount proposed by the House consists 
of a pay cost reduction and a reduction for 
furniture and equipment for newly opened 
areas. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
MEMORIAL TO HALE BOGGS 


Amendment No. 110: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named by said amendment, insert 
$7,000. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur in the aménd- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The increase over the amount rec- 
ommended by the Senate is for any unantic- 
ipated expenses. The Architect is to take 
every step to meet the amount proposed by 
the Senate. 
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NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Amendment No. 111: Appropriates $125,- 
860,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$127,360,000 as proposed by the House and 
$124,800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 112: Provides $113,960,000 
for program funds instead of $114,495,000 as 
proposed by the House and $112,635,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The decrease under 
the amount propored by the House is for 
contracts for analysis of 1980 census data. 

Amendment No. 113: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an araendment providing $11,900,000 
for administrative expenses instead of $12, 
865,000 as proposed by the House and $12,- 
165,000 as proposed by the Senate. The man- 
agers on the part of the Senate will move to 
concur in the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate. 

The decrease under the amount proposed 
by the House is a reduction of $965,000 budg- 
eted for the expenses associated with moving 
to the Old Post Office Building. 

Amendment No, 114: Deletes House lan- 
guage associated with the move to the Old 
Post Office Building. 

Amendment No. 115: Appropriates $32,700,- 
090 for matching grants as proposed by the 
House instead of $31,200,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 116: Provides $13,450,000 
for challenge grants instead of $14,200,000 as 
proposed by the House and $12,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The decrease under 
the amount proposed by the House reflects 
a transfer of $750,000 for institutional ad- 
vancement grants from challenge grants to 
the “treasury fund” prozram which requires 
a2 to 1 match rate rather than a 3 to 1 ratio. 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Amendment No. 117: Appropriates $117,- 
799,000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $118,741,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 118: Provides $106,522,000 
for program funds as proposed by the House 
instead of $106,022,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 119: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment providing $11,277,000 for ad- 
ministrative expenses instead of $12,219,000 
as proposed by the House and $11,777,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The managers on the 
part of the Senate will move to concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The decrease under the amount proposed 
by the House is a reduction $942,000 budgeted 
for the expenses associated with moving to 
the Old Post Office Building. 

Amendment No. 120: Deletes House lan- 
guage associated with the move to the Old 
Post Office Building. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 

Amendment No. 121: Appropriates $2,270,- 
000 for the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$2,300,000 as proposed by the House. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

COMMISSION 

Amendment No. 122: Appropriates $30,000 
for the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $40,000 as proposed by the House. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 123: Appropriates $2,443,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of £2,- 
508,000 as proposed by the House and $2.343,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The decrease 
of $65,000 under the base should be taken 
from the lowest priority areas. 
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FEDERAL INSPECTOR FOR THE ALASKA Gas 
PIPELINE 


Amendment No. 124: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named by said amend- 
ment, insert “$1,500”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 
Amendment No. 125: Appropriates $722,000 
for the Holocaust Memorial Council as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
TITLE IlI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 126: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have pre- 
vented the closure of any wildlife refuge on 
which a State permits the use of lead shot 
for waterfowl hunting. 

Amendment No. 127: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have pro- 
hibited payment or compensation to any 
individual closing or threatening to close any 
wildlife refuge where a State permits the 
use of lead shot for waterfowl hunting. 

For the past three years Congress has in- 
cluded a provision in this bill which pro- 
hibits funding for the implementation or 
enforcement for steel shot regulations in any 
State unless approved by the appropriate 
state agency. Congress has again included 
this restriction and continues to believe that 
the decision regarding steel shot can be best 
made by the State involved, with the assist- 
ance of the Department of the Interior in 
providing research and other information 
services, 

The managers, however, are concerned that 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service actions have 
violated the intent of this Congressional 
mandate. In at least four States the Service 
threatened to close waterfowl hunting on 
National Wildlife Refuges as a result of the 
State's legitimate decision not to accept the 
Service’s proposed steel shot regulations. 
These threats were clearly in conflict with 
prohibitions, which Congress has again ap- 
proved, and the managers believe this 
amounts to unlawful intimidation of State 
Officials in an attempt to force concurrence 
with those regulations. 

The Senate approved language which 
would have specifically denied the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service the authority to close 
wildlife refuges based on a State’s decision 
regarding steel shot. The managers have 
agreed to forego this additional prohibition 
since Congressional intent has now been 
specifically expressed. However, the man- 
agers will consider stronger and more re- 
strictive limitations on Service appropria- 
tions if clear Congressional intent is not 
honored. 

Amendment No. 128: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 306. a)(1) Subject to valid existing 
rights, all applications made pursuant to the 
Acts of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), May 3, 
1927 (44 Stat. 1364), May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 
413), and March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1097), 
which were filed with the Department of the 
Interior within the time provided by appli- 
cable law, and which describe land in Alaska 
that was available for entry under the afore- 
mentioned statutes when such entry oc- 
curred, are hereby approved on the one 
hundred and eightieth day following the 
effective date of this Act, except where pro- 
vided otherwise by paragraph (3) or (4) of 
this subsection, or where the land descrip- 
tion of the entry must be adjusted pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section, in which 
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cases approval pursuant to the terms of this 
subsection shall be effective at the time the 
adjustment becomes final. 

“(2) Where an application describes land 
within the boundaries of a unit of the Na- 
tional Park System or a unit of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System in the 
Tongass or Chugach National Forests estab- 
lished on or before the effective date of this 
Act or as designated by the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Act as passed by the House 
on November 12, 1980, and the described 
land was not withdrawn pursuant to section 
11(a)(1) of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, or where an application describes 
land which has been patented or deeded to 
the State of Alaska or which on or before 
the date of entry was validly selected by 
tentatively approved, patented, deeded or 
confirmed to the State of Alaska pursuant 
to applicable law and was not withdrawn 
pursuant to section 11(a)(1)(A) of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act from 
those lands made available for selection by 
section 1l(a)(2) of the Act by any Native 
Village certified as eligible pursuant to sec- 
tion 11(b) of such Act, paragraph (1) of this 
subsection and subsection (c) of this section 
shall not apply and the application shall be 
adjudicated pursuant to the requirements of 
the Acts referred to in section 306 (a) (1) 
hereof, the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act, and other applicable law. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
Subsection (c) shall not apply and the ap- 
Plication shall be adjudicated pursuant to 
the requirements of the Acts referred to in 
section 306(a) (1) hereof, if on or before the 
one hundred and eightieth day following 
the effective date of this Act— 

“(A) A Native Corporation files a protest 
with the Secretary of the Interior (the 
Secretary) stating that the applicant is not 
entitled to the land described in the appli- 
cation, and said land is withdrawn for selec- 
tion by the corporation pursuant to the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act; or 

“(B) The State of Alaska files a protest 
with the Secretary stating that the land de- 
scribed in the application is necessary for 
access to lands owned by the United States, 
the State of Alaska, or a political subdivi- 
sion of the State of Alaska, to resources lo- 
cated thereon, or to a public body of water 
regularly employed for transportation pur- 
poses, and the protest states with specificity 
the facts upon which the conclusions con- 
cerning access are based and that no reason- 
able alternatives for access exist; or 

“(C) A person or entity files a protest 
with the Secretary stating that the appli- 
cant is not entitled to the land described in 
the application and that said land is the 
situs of improvements claimed by the per- 
son or entity. 

“(D) The State of Alaska files a protest 
with the Secretary respecting an entry 
which was made prior to a valid selection 
tentative approval, patent, deed, or confir- 
mation to the State of Alaska pursuant to 
applicable law. 

“(4) Paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
subsection (c) shall not apply to any appli- 
cation which was knowingly and voluntarily 
relinquished by the applicant. 

“(b) An applicant may amend the land 
description contained in his or her applica- 
tion if said description designates land other 
than that which the applicant intended to 
claim at the time of application and if the 
description as amended describes the land 
originally intended to be claimed. If the 
application is amended, this section shall 
operate to approve the application or to re- 
ouire its adjudication, as the case may be, 
with reference to the amended land de- 
scription only: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary shall notify the State of Alaska and all 
interested parties, as shown by the records 
of the Department of the Interior, of the 
intended correction of the entry's location. 
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and any such party shall have until the 
one hundred and eightieth day following the 
effective date of this Act or sixty days fol- 
lowing mailing of the notice, whichever is 
later, to file with the Department of the 
Interior a protest as provided in subsection 
(a)(3) of this section, which protest, if 
timely, shall be deemed filed within one 
hundred and eighty days of the effective 
date of this Act notwithstanding the actual 
date of filing: Provided, further, That the 
Secretary may require that all applications 
designating land in a specific area be 
amended, if at all, prior to a date certain 
which date shall be calculated to allow for 
orderly adoption of a plan or survey for 
the specified area, and the Secretary shall 
mail notification of the final date for amend- 
ment to each affected applicant, and shall 
provide such other notice as the Secretary 
deems appropriate, at least sixty days prior 
to said date: Provided further, That no ap- 
plication may be amended for location fol- 
lowing adoption of a final plan of survey 
which includes the location of the entry as 
described in the application or its location 
as desired by amendment. 


“(c) Where the land described in cpplica- 
tion (or such an application as adjusted or 
amended pursuant to subsection (b) or (c) 
of this section), was on that date withdrawn, 
reserved, or classified for powersite or power- 
project purposes, notwithstanding such 
withdrawal, reservation, or classification the 
described land shall be deemed vacant, un- 
appropriated, and unreserved within the 
meaning of the Acts referred to in section 
306(a) (1) hereof, and, as such, shall be sub- 
ject to adjudication or approval pursuant to 
the terms of this section: Provided, however, 
That if the described land is included as 
part of a project licensed under part I of the 
Federal Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 
24), as amended, or is presently utilized 
for purposes of generating or transmitting 
electrical power or for any other project 
authorized by Act of Congress, the fore- 
going provision shall not apply and the 
application shall be adjudicated pursuant 
to the appropriate Act: Provided further, 
That where the applicant commenced occu- 
pancy of the land after its withdrawal or 
classification for powersite purposes, the 
entry shall be made subject to the right of 
reentry provided the United States by sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Power Act, as 
amended: Provided jurther, That any right 
of reentry reserved in a patent pursuant to 
this section shall expire twenty years after 
the effective date of this Act if at that time 
the land involved is not subject to a license 
or an application for a license under part I 
of the Federal Power Act, as amended, or 
actually utilized or being developed for a 
purpose authorized by that Act, as amended 
or other Act of Congress. 


“(d) Prior to issuing a patent for an 
entry subject to this section, the Secretary 
shall identify and adjudicate any record 
entry or application for title to land de- 
scribed in the application. other than the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, the 
Alaska Statehood Act, or the Act of May 17, 
1906, as amended, which entry or applica- 
tion claims land also described in the ap- 
plication, and shall determine whether such 
entry or application represents a valid exist- 
ing right to which the application is sub- 
ject. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect rights, if any, acquired by 
actual use of the described land prior to 
its withdrawal or classification, as affecting 
National Forest lands.” 


The managers on the part of the Senate 


will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Amendment No, 129: Provides language 
to change the House section numbered 306 
to section 307 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 130: Deletes language 
exempting Alaska from certain provisions of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979. The 
managers on the part of the House and 
Senate are in full agreement that this provi- 
sion, first carried in the fiscal year 1980 ap- 
propriation act (P.L. 96-126), was an amend- 
ment to the Export Administration Act, and 
such permanent legislation need not be re- 
peated annually to remain in full effect until 
expressly repealed by Congress. 

The managers fully support Alaska’s con- 
tinued exemption from the red cedar provi- 
sion of the export law, and deletion of the 
language in no way implies otherwise. 

Amendment No. 131: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate restricting fourth quar- 
ter spending. 

Amendment No. 132: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to 
recede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the section number in said 
amendment insert 308. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 133: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the section number in said 
amendment, insert 309. 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate. -+ 


Amendment No. 134: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a moton to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


“Sec. 310. (a) Notwithstanding ony other 
provisions of this Act, the amounts other- 
wise available to agencies under the Act 
for procurement of consultant services shall 
be reduced by the following: Forest Service, 
$156.000: Provided, That not to exceed 
$4,600,000 of the funds made available by 
section 112 of Public Law 96-369 shall be 
available to the Forest Service until expended 
for continuing development and demonstra- 
tion of aerial logging systems.” 


“(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, a 
department or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—-shall submit annually to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, as 
part of its budget justification, the esti- 
mated amount of funds requested for con- 
sulting services; the appropriation accounts 
in which such funds are located; and a brief 
description of the need for consulting serv- 
ices, including a list of major programs that 
require consulting services. 


“(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, 
the 'nspector General of such department or 
establishment, or comparable official, or if 
there is no Inspector General or comparable 
official, the agency head or the agency head's 
designee, shall submit to the Congress along 
with the budget justification, an evaluation 
of the agency’s progress to institute effective 
management controls and improve the ac- 
curacy and completeness of the data pro- 
vided to the Federal Procurement Data Sys- 
tem regarding consultant service contractual 
arrangements.” 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The managers are in agreement with Sen- 
ate provisions controlling expenditures for 
consultant services, except for the amount 
applied generally to the Interior Department, 
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and with data procurement review require- 
ment. The managers also agree that the re- 
duction of $156,000 in consultant services 
shall not be applied to the design and engi- 
neering of roads or bridges. 

The revised amendment also provides that 
$4,600,000 of the unobligated balance of 
emergency appropriations for the Mt. St. 
Helens eruption can be applied to continued 
development and demonstration of the so- 
called Helistat aerial logging system. This 
system, if available in time, can greatly assist 
timber salvage operations in the area 
stricken by the volcano. 

The managers understand the Navy 
unilaterally transferred management of this 
program from the Naval Aviation Systems 
Command to the Naval Air Development 
Center. Because the Navy will receive sub- 
stantial benefits from this program, the 
managers have provided no new funds for 
Navy program management and direct that 
any such program requirements should be 
financed from funds already appropriated to 
the Navy. 

Amendment No. 135: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sec- 
tion number in said amendment, insert 311". 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur In the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 


Amendment No. 136: Reported in technical 
dicarreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sec- 
tion number in said amendment, insert “312”. 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 


CONFERENCE TOTAL—-WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1981 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1980 amount, the 
1981 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1981 follow: 


New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 
1980 $27, 192, 021, 000 
Buiget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 110, 267, 996, 000 
House bill, fiscal year 1981. 10, 487, 959, 000 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1981. 9, 198, 252. 500 
Conference agreement, fiscal 
year 1981 
Conference agreement com- 
pared with: 
£ New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority, fis- 
cal year 1980 
Budget estimates 
new (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 
1981 
House bill, 


9, 466, 787, 000 


— 17, 725, 234, 000 


— 801, 209, 000 
fiscal year 


—1, 021, 172, 000 


+268, 534, 500 


‘Includes $185,712,000 of budget estimates 
not considered by the House. 


SIDNEY R. YATES, 
GUNN McKay, 
CLARENCE D. LONG, 
R. DUNCAN 
(except as to amend- 

ment No, 14), 
JOHN P. MURTHA, 
NorMAN D. DICKS, 
JAMIE L. WRITTEN, 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
RALPH S. REGULA, 
Srivio O. CONTE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Rosert C. BYRD, 

BIRCH BAYH, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

PaT LEAHY, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

QUENTIN BURDICK, 

JOHN A, DURKIN, 

TED STEVENS, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

MARK HATFIELD, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

JAMES A. MCCLURE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 6942 


Mr. ZABLOCKI submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 6942) to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1981 for in- 
ternational security and development as- 
sistance, the Peace Corps, and refugee 
assistance, and for other purposes. 
CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 96-1471) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6942) to authorize appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1981 for international security and 
development assistance, the Peace Corps, and 
refugee assistance, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1980". 


TITLE I—MILITARY AND RELATED AS- 
SISTANCE AND SALES PROGRAMS 


THIRD COUNTRY TRANSFERS 


Sec. 101. (a) (1) Section 3(d) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended— 

(A) by redesignating existing paragraph 
(3) as paragraph (4); and 

(B) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (3) immediately after paragraph (2): 

“(3) The President may not give his con- 
sent to the transfer to a third country of a 
defense article or a defense service valued 
(in terms of its original acquisition costs) at 
$25,000,000 or more, or of major defense 
equipment valued (in terms of its original ac- 
quisition costs) at $7,000,000 or more, the 
export of which has been licensed or ap- 
proved under section 38 of this Act, unless at 
least 30 calendar days before giving such 
consent the President submits to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate a report containing 
the information specified in subparagraphs 
(A) throuch (E) of paragraph (1).”. 

(2) Such section is further amended— 

(A) in the last sentence of paracraph (1) 
by striking out “subsection” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraph”; and 

(B) in psragraph (2) by insertine “para- 
graph (1) of” immediately before “this sub- 
section”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of section 3(d) of such 
Act, as so redesignated by subsection (a) 
(1) (A) of this section, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (il) of subnaragravh (C) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ": or"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 
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“(D) to transfers to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, any member country 
of such Organization, Japan, Australia, or 
New Zealand, of any major defense equip- 
ment valued (in terms of its original ac- 
quisition cost) at less than $7,000,000 or of 


any defense article or related training or 


other defense service valued (in terms of 
its original acquisition cost) at less than 
$25,000,000.” 

PERFORMANCE OF DEFENSE SERVICES 


Sec. 102. Section 21(c) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “training, advising, or 
otherwise providing assistance regarding 
combat activities’ and inserting in leu 
thereof “training and advising that may en- 
gage United States personnel in combat ac- 
tivities’; 

(2) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(c)"; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Within 48 hours after the outbreak of 
significant hostilities involving a country in 
which United States personnel are perform- 
ing defense services pursuant to this Act or 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate a report, in 
writing, setting forth— 

“(A) the identity of such country and a 
description of such hostilities; and 

“(B) the number of members of the 
United States Armed Forces and the number 
of United States civilian personnel perform- 
ing defense services related to such hostil- 
ities in such country, their location, the 
precise nature of their activities, and the 
likelihood of their becoming engaged in or 
endangered by hostilities.”’. 

RECIPROCAL TRAINING AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 103. Section 21(g) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by striking out “In 
carrying out section 814 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 7, 1975 (Public Law 94-106), the Presi- 
dent may enter into North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization standardization agreements” 
and inserting in Heu thereof “The President 
may enter into North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization standardization agreements in 
carrying out section 814 of the Act of Octo- 
ber 7, 1975 (Public Law 94-106), and may 
enter into similar agreements with Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand,”. 


GUARANTY RESERVE 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 24(c) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) Funds obligated under this section be- 
fore the date of enactment of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Cooperation 
Act of 1980 which constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under guaranties 
issued under this section shall remain avail- 
able for expenditure for the purposes of this 
section on and after that date. The President 
shall report promptly to the Congress when- 
ever the payment of a claim under any such 
guaranty reduces the total amount of funds 
in the single reserve under this subsection to 
an amount less than $750,000,000, together 
with his recommendations for the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations of additional funds for 
such reserve. For purposes of any provision 
in this Act or any other Act relating to a 
prohibition or limitation on the availability 
of funds under this Act, whenever a guar- 
anty is issued under this section, the prin- 
cipal amount of the loan so guaranteed shall 
be deemed to be funds made available for 
use under this Act. Any guaranties issued 
hereunder shall be backed by the full faith 
and credit of the United States.". 

(D) Section 37 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), to the extent that any of 
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the funds constituting the reserve under 
section 24(c) are paid out for a claim arising 
out of a loan guaranteed under section 24, 
amounts received from a foreign government 
or international organization after the date 
of such payment, with respect to such claim, 
shall be credited to such reserve, shall be 
merged with the funds in such reserve, and 
shall be available for any purpose for which 
funds in such reserve are available.”. 

(c) Section 25(a) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and 
(4) as paragraphs (4) and (5); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following: 

“(3) the total amount of funds in the re- 
serve under section 24(c) at the end of the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the fiscal 
year in which a report under this section is 
made, together with an assessment of the 
adequacy of such total amount of funds as 
a reserve for the payment of claims under 
guaranties issued pursuant to section 24 in 
view of the current debt servicing capacity 
of borrowing countries, as reported to the 
Congress pursuant to section 634(a)(5) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961;”. 

(d) Section 31(a) of such Act is amended 
by Inserting immediately after the first sen- 
tence the following new sentence: “Credits 
may not be extended under section 23 of 
this Act in an amount, and loans may not 
be guaranteed under section 24(a) of this 
Act in a principal amount, which exceeds 
any maximum amount which may be estab- 
lished with respect to such credits or such 
loan guarantees in legislation appropriating 
funds to carry out this Act.”. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 105. (a) The Arms Export Control Act 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
chapter 2 the following new chapter: 


“Chapter 2A—FOREIGN MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION SALES 


“Sec. 29. FOREIGN MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
SALEs.—The President may sell design and 
construction services to any eligible foreign 
country or international organization if such 
country or international organization agrees 
to pay in United States dollars not less than 
the full cost to the United States Govern- 
ment of furnishing such services. Payment 
shall be made to the United States Govern- 
ment in advance of the performance of such 
services by officers or employees of the United 
States Government. The President may, with- 
out requirement for charge to any appropri- 
ation or contract authorization otherwise 
provided, enter into contracts for the pro- 
curement of design and construction serv- 
ices for sale under this section if such coun- 
try or international organization provides 
the United States Government with a de- 
pendable undertaking (1) to pay the full 
amomnt of such contract which will assure 
the United States Government against any 
loss on the contract, and (2) to make funds 
available in such amounts and at such time 
as mav be required to mest the payments re- 
anired by the contract and any damaves and 
costs that may accrue from the cance'lation 
of such contract. in advance of the time 
such navments. damaces. or costs are due.”. 

(b)(1) Section 21(h) of svch Act Is 
amented by striking out “defense articles 
or defense services” both places it appears 
and inserting in Meu thereof “defense arti- 
cles, defense services, or design and con- 
struction services”, 

(2) Section 22(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“(c) The provisions of the Renevotiation 
Act of 1951 do not apply to procurement 
contracts heretofore or hereafter entered 
into under this section, section 29, or pred- 
ecessor provisions of law.”. 

(3) Sections 23. 24/a). and 31/c) of such 
Act are each amended by striking out 
“defense articles and defense services” each 
place it appears and Inserting in lieu thereof 
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“defense articles, defense oe 
desi, and construction services’. 

Ai Section 36(a) of such Act is 
amended— k 

(1) by striking out “and” immediately 
after the semicolon at the end of paragraph 
T); 
: ia) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(9) a listing of each sale under section 
29 during the quarter for which such report 
is made, specifying (A) the purchaser, (B) 
the United States Government department 
or agency responsible for implementing the 
sale, (C) an estimate of the dollar amount 
of the sale, and (D) a general description 
of the real property facilities to be con- 
structed pursuant to such sale; and". 

(d) (1) Section 36(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended in the first sentence by inserting 
“any design and construction services for 
$200,000,000 or more,” immediately after 
“$25,000,000 or more,”. 

(2) Such section is further amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by inserting *", or 
(in the case of a sale of design and con- 
struction services) the information specified 
in clauses (A) through (D) of paragraph 
(9) of subsection (a#)," immediately after 
“subsection (a)" the first place it appears; 

(B) in the second sentence by striking 
out “or defense services” and Inserting in 
lieu thereof “, defense services, or design 
and construction services,”; and 

(C) in the third sentence— 

(i) in subparagraph (A) by striking out 
“or services” and inserting in leu thereof 
“, defense services, or design and construc- 
tion services”; 

(i1) in subparagraph (C) by striking out 
“or defense service" and inserting in leu 
thereof “, defense service, or design and 
construction service”; 


and 


(ili) in subparagraph (E) by striking out 


“or services" both places it appears and 
inserting in Heu thereof “, defense services, 
or design and construction services”; 

(iv) in subparagraph (I) by striking out 
“or services” both places It appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “, defense services, 
or design and construction services". 

(v) in subparagraph (J) by striking out 
“or services” and inserting in lieu thereof “, 
defense services, or design and construction 
services”; 

(vi) in subparagraph (K) by striking out 
“or services” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“, defense services, or design and construc- 
tion services”; 

(vil) in subparagraph (L) by striking out 
“or services” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“ defense services, or design and construc- 
tion services”; 

(viii) in subparagraph (M) by striking out 
“services, or” the first place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “defense services, 
design and construction services, or defense”; 
and 

(ix) in subparagraph (N) by inserting “, 
defense services, or design and construction 
services” immediately after “defense 
management services” relating thereto, and 

(e)(1) Section 37(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “sections 21 and 22” 
and inserting in leu thereof “sections 21, 22, 
and 29". 

(2) Section 39 of such Act is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by inserting “, or 
of design and construction seryices under 
section 29," immediately after “section 22"; 
and 

(B) in subsection (c) by inserting “or sec- 
tion 29" immediately after “section 22". 

(3) Section 42 of such Act is amended— 

(A) in subsection (d) by striking out “and 
24” and inserting in lieu thereof “24, and 
29"; and 
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(B) in subsection (e) by striking out “and 
22" both places that it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof ", 22, and 29”. 

(f) Section 47 of such Act is amended— 

(1) Im paragraph (4) by inserting “, but 
does not include design and construction 
services under section 29 of this Act” im- 
mediately after “military sales”; 

(2) in paragraph (6) by striking out "and" 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(3) in paragraph (7) by striking out the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof “; and"; 
and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) ‘design and construction services’ 
means, with respect to sales under section 29 
of this Act, the design and construction of 
real property facilities, including necessary 
construction equipment and materials, en- 
gineering services, construction contract 
management services relating thereto, and 
technical advisory assistance in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of real property facil- 
ities provided or performed by any depart- 
ment or agency of the Department of De- 
fense or by a contractor pursuant to a con- 
tract with such department or agency,.”’. 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES AUTHORIZATION AND 
AGGREGATE CEILING 


Sec. 106. (a) Section 31(a) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act is amended by striking out 
“$673,500,000 for the fiscal year 1980" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$500,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981". 

(b) Section 31(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) The total amount of credits. or 
participations in credits, extended pursuant 
to section 23 of this Act for the fiscal year 
1981 shall not exceed $500,000,000. 

“(2) The total principal amount of loans 
guaranteed pursuant to section 24(a) of this 
Act for the fiscal year 1981 shall not exceed 
$2,616,000,000. 

“(3) Of the aggregate total of such credits, 
or participations in credits, and of the total 
principal amount of such loans guaranteed, 
not less than $1,400,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1981 shall be available only for Israel, of 
which $200,000,000 shall be available only for 
costs associated with the relocation of Israeli 
forces from the Sinal.”. 

(c) Section 31(c) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“fiscal year 1980" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fiscal year 1981"; and 

(2) in the last sentence by striking out 
"one-half" and inserting in lieu thereof 
$500,000,000". 

(d) The principal amount of the loans 
guaranteed under section 24(a) of such Act 
for the fiscal year 1981 with respect to Egypt, 
the Sudan, Greece, and Turkey shall be re- 
paid, and with respect to Somalia may be re- 
paid, in not less than twenty years, following 
a grace period of ten years on repayment of 
principal. 

COMMERCIAL EXPORTS OF DEFENSE ARTICLES AND 
DEFENSE SERVICES 


Sec. 107. (a) Section 38(b) (3) of the Arms 
Export Control Act is amended by striking 
out “$35.000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
““$100,000.000"". 

(b) Section 36(c) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by striking out 
“not less than 30 days"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) as clauses (A), (B), and (C), re- 
spectively; 

(3) in the last sentence by striking out 
“paragraph (2)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“clause (B)" and by striking out “paragraph 
(3)" and inserting in lieu thereof “clause 
(C)”"; 

(4) by inserting "(1)" immediately after 
"(c)"; and 

(5) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 
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“(2) Uniess the President states in his 
certification that an emergency exists which 
requires the proposed export in the national 
security interests of the United States, a 
license for export described in paragraph 
(1)— 

“(A) shall not be issued until at least 30 
calendar days after the Congress receives 
such certification; and 

“(B) shall not be issued then if the Con- 
gress, within such 30-day period, adopts a 
concurrent resolution stating that it ob- 
jects to the proposed export, except that 
this subparagraph does not apply with re- 
spect to a license issued for an export to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
any member country of that Organization, 
Japan, Australia, or New Zealand. 


‘If the President states in his certification 
that an emergency exists which requires 
the proposed export in the national security 
interests of the United States, thus waiving 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of this paragraph, he shall set forth in 
the certification a detailed justification for 
his determination, including a description of 
the emergency circumstances which necessi- 
tate the immediate issuance of the export 
license and a discussion of the national se- 
curity interests involved.’ 

“(3) (A) Any resolution under this subsec- 
tion shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

“(B) For the purpose of expediting the 
consideration and adoption of concurrent 
resolutions under this subsection, a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of any such 
resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.". 

(c) Section 38(a) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) In exercising the authorities con- 
ferred by this section, the President may re- 
quire that any defense article or defense 
service be sold under this Act as a condition 
of its eligibility for export, and may re- 
quire that persons engaged in the negotia- 
tion for the export of defense articles and 
services keep the President fully and cur- 
rently informed of the progress and future 
prospects of such negotiations.". 

(d) Section 25(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by inserting “and 
licensed commercial exports” immediately 
after “sales both places it appears; and 

(2) in the second sentence— 

(A) by inserting “and licensed commer- 
cial exports” immediately after “Sales”, and 

(B) by inserting “or of an export license” 
immediately after “letter of offer”. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON CERTAIN ITEMS ON THE 
MUNITIONS LIST 


Sec. 108. (a) The President shall review 
the categories of defense articles and de- 
fense services on the United States Muni- 
tions List in order to determine which of 
such articles and services, if any, should 
be removed from such List. The President 
shall report to the Congress concerning the 
results of this review not later than 120 
days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. With respect to this review, it is the 
sense of the Congress that defense articles 
and services should not be removed from 
the United States Munitions List— 

(1) if they are specifically designed, 
mo‘ified. adapted, or equipped for military 
application or use; 

(2) if they do contain sensitive technology 
used for military, security, intelligence, or 
cryotogranhic purposes; 

(3) if they are related to nuclear weap- 
ons development, production, or testing, 
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or to systems capable of delivering nuclear 
weapons, or to spacecraft; or 

(4) if they are otherwise of such a par- 
ticular nature as to warrant continued ex- 
port control under section 38 of the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

(b) In addition, the President shall study 
whether section 620B of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 should be amended in 
order to allow the issuance of licenses un- 
der section 38 of the Arms Export Control 
Act for the export of (1) communications 
and electronics equipment with a direct 
civilian application; (2) transport, utility, 
or training helicopters with a direct ctvil- 
lan application; (3) propeller-driven trans- 
port, utility, or training aircraft; (4) trucks 
and vehicles with a direct civilian applica- 
tion; or (5) defense services related to any 
of the items described in clauses (1) 
through (4). The President shall report the 
results of this study to the Congress with- 
in 120 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

LEASING OF DEFENSE PROPERTY 


Sec. 109. (a) Not less than thirty days 
before the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment exercises his authority under section 
2667 of title 10, United States Code, in 
order to lease defense property to a foreign 
government for a period of more than six 
months, the President shall transmit to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, a writ- 
ten notification which specifies— 

(1) the country to which such defense 
property is to be leased; 

(2) the type, quantity, and value of the 
defense property to be leased; 

(3) the terms and duration of the lease; 
and 

(4) a fustification for the lease. 

(b) Each such lease agreement shall be 
sublect to the approval of the Secretary of 
State. 

(c) Each such lease agreement shall be 
provided to the Covrress not later than 
thirty days after its date of signature. 

(d) The President may waive the require- 
ments of subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion if he determines and immediately 
reports such determination to the Congress 
that an emergency exists which requires such 
lease in the national security interests of the 
United States. 

(e) As used in this section, the term “de- 
fense property” means any major defense 
equipment (as defined in section 47(6) of the 
Arms Export Control Act) valued at $7,000,- 
000 or more and any other property valued at 
$25,000,000 or more. 

(f) Section 36/a) of the Arms Exvort Con- 
trol Act is amended by inserting the follow- 
ing new paragraph immediately after para- 
graph (9), as added by section 105(c) of this 
Act: 

“(10) a listing (classified if necessary) of 
all property valued at $1,000,000 or more 
which was leased, during the quarter for 
which such report is submitted, to a foreign 
government for a period of more than six 
months under section 2667 of title 10, United 
States Code.”. 


EXPORTATION OF URANIUM DEPLETED IN THE 
ISOTOPE 235 


Sec. 110. Upon a finding that an export of 
uranium depleted in the isotope 235 is in- 
corporated in defense articles or commodi- 
ties solely to take advantage of hich density 
or pyrophoric characteristics unrelated to its 
radioactivity, such exports shall be exempt 
from the provisions of the Atomic Energy of 
1954 and of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Act of 1978 when such exports are subject to 
the controls established under the Arms Ex- 


port Control Act or the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979. 
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NOTIFICATION OF CERTAIN COMMERCIAL EXPORTS 
TO COUNTRIES SUPPORTING INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 


Sec. 111. Section 6(1) of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979 is amended in text pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) by striking out “of the 
Senate” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate at least 30 days”. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 112. (a) Section 503(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or” at the end of para- 
graph (1); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; or"; and 

(3) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(8) transferring such of the funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available under 
this chapter as the President may determine 
for assistance to a recipient specified in sec- 
tion 504(a) (1) of this Act, within the dollar 
limitations of that section, to the account in 
which funds for the procurement of defense 
articles and defense services under section 21 
and section 22 of the Arms Export Control 
Act have been deposited for such recipient, 
to be merged with such deposited funds, and 
to be used solely to meet obligations of the 
recipient for payment for sales under that 
Act.”’, 

(b) Section 504(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter not to exceed $108,- 
100,000 for the fiscal year 1981. Not more than 
the following amounts of funds available to 
carry out this chapter may be allocated and 
made available for assistance to each of the 
following countries for the fiscal year 1981: 


25, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000 


The amount specified in this paragraph for 
military assistance to any such country may 
be increased by not more than 10 percent of 
such amount if the President deems such In- 
crease necessary for the purposes of this 
chapter.”’. 

(c) Section 506(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$10,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "$50,000,000". 

(d) Section 616(a) 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “September 30, 1980” 


and inserting in Meu thereof “September 30, 
1982"; and 


(2) by striking out “three” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “five”. 
STOCKPILING OF DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Sec. 113. Section 514(b)(2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$95,000,000 for the fiscal year 1980" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$85,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981”. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 

SALES PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Sec. 114. Section 515 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b) (1)— 

(A) by striking out “fiscal year 1980” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1981”; 

(B) by striking out “the countries specified 
in section 504(a) (1) and in” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Portugal, Spain, Jordan, the 
Philippines,”; and 

(C) by striking out “Iran, Kuwait” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "Egypt"; 

(2) in subsection (b) (3)— 

(A) by striking out “Iran, Kuwait, and”; 
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(B) by striking out “countries” and insert- 
ing in Heu thereof “country”; and 

(C) by striking out “each”; and 

(3) in the last sentence of subsection (f)— 

(A) by inserting “six more than” Immedi- 
ately after ‘may not exceed”; 

(B) by striking out “December 31, 1978” 
and inserting in lieu thereof December 31, 
1979"; and 

(C) by inserting “and countries to which 
military personnel have been assigned pur- 
suant to subsection (c)” immediately after 
“such countries”. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 


Sec. 115. (a) The first sentence of section 
542 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
“the purposes of this chapter” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$34,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1981."". 

(b) (1) Section 644(m) 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in leu there- 
of “; and"; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(5) with respect to military education 
and training, the additional costs that are 
incurred by the United States Government 
in furnishing such assistance.”. 

(2) Section 2i(a)(3) of the Arms Export 
Control Act is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before the period the following: “, 
except that In the case of training sold to a 
purchaser who is concurrently receiving as- 
sistance under chapter 5 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, only those 
additional costs that are incurred by the 
United States Government in furnishing 
such training”. 


PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


Src. 116. (a) Section 552(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “$21,100,000 for the fiscal year 1980" and 
inserting in lieu thereof $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981”. 

(b) Section 553 of such Act is repealed and 
section 554 is redesignated as section 553. 


SPECIAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 117. (a) Section 614(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a)(1) The President may authorize the 
furnishing of assistance under this Act 
without regard to any provision of this Act, 
the Arms Export Control Act, any law re- 
lating to receipts and credits accruing to the 
United States, and any Act authorizing or 
appropriating funds for use under this 
Act, in furtherance of any of the purposes of 
this Act, when the President determines, and 
so notifies in writing the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, that to do so is important to the 
security interests of the United States. 

“(2) The President may make sales, ex- 
tend credit, and issue guaranties under the 
Arms Export Control Act, without regard to 
any provision of this Act, the Arms Export 
Control Act, any law relating to receipts and 
credits accruing to the United States, and 
any Act authorizing or appropriating funds 
for use under the Arms Export Control Act, 
in furtherance of any of the purposes of such 
Act, when the President determines, and so 
notifies in writing the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, that to do so is vital to the national 
security interests of the United States. 

“(3) Before exercising the authority 
granted in this subsection, the President 
shall consult with, and shall provide a writ- 
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ten policy justification to, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

“(4) The authority of this subsection may 
not be used to authorize the use of more than 
$250,000,000 of funds made available for use 
under this Act or the Arms Export Control 
Act, or the use of more than $100,000,000 of 
foreign currencies accruing under this Act 
or any other law, in any fiscal year. Not more 
than $50,000,000 of the funds available under 
this subsection may be allocated to any one 
country in any fiscal year, unless such coun- 
try is a victim of active Communist or Com- 
munist-supported aggression. 

(5) The authority of this section may not 
be used to waive the limitations on transfers 
contained in section 610(a) of this Act.”. 

(b) Section 652 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “, 610(a), or 614(a)"’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “or 610(a)"’. 


MILITARY OR PARLIAMENTARY OPERATIONS 
IN ANGOLA 


Sec. 118. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no assistance of any kind 
may be provided for the purpose, or which 
would have the effect, of promoting or 
augmenting, directly or indirectly, the capac- 
ity of any nation, group, organization, move- 
ment, or individual to conduct military or 
paramilitary operations in Angola unless and 
until— 

(1) the President determines that such 
assistance should be furnished in the na- 
tional security interests of the United States; 

(2) the President submits to the Com- 
mitee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a report 
containing— 

(A) a description of the amounts and 


categories of assistance which he recom- 
mends be furnished and the identity of the 


proposed recipients of such assistance; and 

(B) a certification that he has determined 
that the furnishing of such assistance is 
important to the national security interests 
of the United States and a detailed state- 
ment of the reasons supporting such deter- 
mination; and 

(3) the Congress enacts a joint resolution 
approving the furnishing of such assistance. 

(b) If introduced within 30 days after the 
submission of the report required by para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a), a resolution un- 
der paragraph (3) of subsection (a) shall 
be considered in the Senate in accordance 
with the provisions of section 601(b) of the 
International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976 and in the House 
of Representatives in accordance with the 
procedures applicable to the consideration of 
resolutions of disapproval under section 36 
(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 

(c) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) does not apply with respect to 
assistance which is furnished solely for hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

(d) The provisions of this section may not 
be waived under any other provision of law. 

(e) Section 404 of the International Secu- 
rity Assistance and Arms Export Control Act 
of 1976 is repealed. 


PROHIBITION ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO 
NICARAGUA 

Sec. 119. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this title shall be made 
available for any aid or assistance to 
Nicaragua. 

TITLE II—ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 201. Section 531(b) (1) of the Foreign 


Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “fiscal year 1980, $1,935.000,000" and 
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inserting in Meu thereof “fiscal year 1981, 
$2,065,300,000". 


USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 202. Chapter 4 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
striking out all that follows section 531 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 532. Use or FISCAL YEAR 1981 Funps.— 
(a)(1) Of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1981, not less than $785,000,000 
shall be availab’e only for Israel and not less 
than $750,000,000 shall be available only for 
Egypt 

“(2) All of the funds made available to 
Israel and to Egypt under this chapter for 
the fiscal year 1981 shall be provided on a 
grant basis. 

“(3) The total amount of funds allocated 
for Israel under this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1981 may be made available as a cash 
transfer. In exercising the authority of this 
paragraph, the Pre=ident shall ensure that 
the level of cash transfers made to Israel 
does not cause an adverse impact on the total 
amount of nonmilitary exports from the 
United States to Israel. 

“(b) Of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1981, not less than $200.000,030 
shall be available only for Turkey. Not less 
than two-thirds of the funds made available 
to Turkey under this chapter for the fiscal 
year 1981 shall be provided on a grant basis. 

“(c) Of the funds authorized to be ap- 
pronriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1981, $15,000,000 shall be available 
only for Cyprus for refugee relief, recon- 
struction, and educational exchange pro- 
grams. 

“(ad)(1) Of the amount authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this chapter for 
the fiscal year 1981, $12,500,000 may be used 
for special requirements in the Middle East, 
including regional programs and develop- 
ment programs on the West Bank and in 
Gaza. 

“(2) The President may obligate or ex- 
pend funds under this subsection only if— 

“(A) he has transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, a report 
setting forth— 

“(1) the name of the proposed recipient of 
such funds, 

“(ii) the amount of funds to be made 
available to such recipient, and 

“(ili) the purpose for which such funds 
are to be made available; 

“(B) a period of 30 calendar days has 
elapsed since the Congress received such 
report; and 

“(C) the Congress did not adopt, during 
such 39-day period, a concurrent resolution 
stating In substance that the Congress does 
not approve the proposed use of funds de- 
scribed in such report. 

“(e) (1) Up to $50,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated to carry out this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1981 may be made available for 
emergency use under this chapter when the 
national interests of the United States 
urgently require economic support to pro- 
mote economic or political stability. 

“(2) Notwithstanding subsections (a) (1), 
(b), (c) and (d)(1) of this section, up to 
5 percent of the funds available for any 
country or region pursuant to such subsec- 
tions may be used under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, 

“(f) None of the funds appropriated to 
carry out this chapter for fiscal year 1981 
may be made available for Syria. 

“(g) Funds available to carry out this 
chapter for the fiscal year 1981 may not be 
used to finance the construction of, the op- 
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eration or maintenance of, or the supplying 
of fuel for, any nuclear facility in a foreign 
country unless the President certifies to the 
Congress that use of funds for such pur- 
pose is indispensable to the achievement of 
nonproliferation objectives which are 
uniquely significant and of paramount im- 
portance to the United States. 

“Sec. 533. CENTRAL AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
Suprort.—(a) The Congress finds that 
peaceful and democratic development in 
Central America is in the interest of the 
United States and of the community of 
American States generally, that the recent 
civil strife In Nicaragua has caused great 
human suffering and disruption to the econ- 
omy of that country, and that substantial 
external assistance to Nicaragua is neces- 
sary to help alleviate that suffering and to 
promote economic recovery within a peace- 
ful and democratic process. The Congress 
further finds that peaceful and democratic 
development in certain other Central Ameri- 
can countries will be significantly assisted 
by additional economic support at this time. 

“(b) In furnishing assistance under this 
chapter to the Government of Nicaragua, 
the President shall take into account the 
extent to which that Government has en- 
gaged in violations of the right to organize 
and operate labor unions free from political 
oppression, has engaged in or permitted vio- 
lations of human rights, has engaged in vio- 
lations of the right to freedom of the press, 
or has engaged in violations of the right to 
freedom of religion. 

“(c) The President shall encourage the 
Government of Nicaragua to respect the 
right to freedom of the press, the right to 
organize and operate free labor unions, the 
right to freedom of religion, as well as all 
other fundamental human rights. 

“(d) The Congress reaffirms the require- 
ment of section 502B(a)(1) of this Act that 
& principal goal of the foreign policy of the 
United States shall be to promote the in- 
creased observance of internationally recog- 
nized human rights by all countries. In fur- 
therance of the goal, assistance to Nicaragua 
for the fiscal year 1981 under this chapter 
shall be terminated, in accordance with sec- 
tions 116 and 502B of this Act, if the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua engages in a consist- 
ent pattern of gross violations of interna- 
tionally recognized human rights. 


“(e) The President shall transmit to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate a report for each 6-month period in 
which funds are expended under this chap- 
ter for Nicaragua for the fiscal year 1981. 
Each such report shall discuss fully and com- 
pletely the status of respect in Nicaragua for 
human rights, political pluralism, freedom of 
the press and assembly, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of labor to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. 


“(f) Prior to releasing any assistance to 
the Government of Nicaragua under this 
chapter, the President shall transmit a cer- 
tification to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate that the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has not cooperated 
with or harbored any international terrorist 
organization and is not aiding, abetting, or 
supporting acts of violence or terrorism in 
other countries. In the event that the Presi- 
dent transmits such a certification, but at a 
later date he determines that the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua cooperates with or har- 
bors any international terrorist organization 
or is aiding, abetting, or supporting acts of 
violence or terrorism in other countries, the 
President shall terminate assistance to the 


Government of Nicaragua under this chapter, 
and the outstanding balance of any loan to 


the Government of Nicaragua, or any of its 
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agencies or instrumentalities, with funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this chapter 
shall become immediately due and payable. 

“(g) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the United States should support those tradi- 
tionally faithful allies of the United States 
which are responsible members of the Or- 
ganization of American States, including 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and Honduras, against ter- 
rorism and external subversion. 

“(h) Funds made available under this 
chapter for the National School of Agricul- 
ture in Nicaragua shall be used under an 
understanding with the Autonomous Na- 
tional University of Nicaragua that the Na- 
tional School of Agriculture will cooperate 
in programs with United States institutions 
of higher education. 

“(i) Any agreement between the United 
States and the Government of Nicaragua re- 
garding the use of funds authorized to be 
appropriated under this chapter, which are 
to be made available in the form of loans, 
shall specifically require that at least 60 per- 
cent of such loan funds, and any local cur- 
rency generated in conjunction therewith, 
shall be used for assistance to the private 
sector. Insofar as practicable, local currency 
used for assistance to the private sector in 
Nicaragua shall, consistent with the accom- 
plishment of the purposes set forth in sub- 
section (a) of this section, ke used in ways 
which will strengthen private financial in- 
stitutions which will help keep the private 
sector in Nicaragua financially independent. 
Local currency loan programs in Nicaragua 
shall be monitored and audited in accord- 
ance with section 624(g) of this Act. The 
President shall report on the implementation 
of this subsection in the reports required 
under subsection (e) of this section. 

“(j) The President shall terminate assist- 
ance to the Government of Nicaragua under 
this chapter if he determines and reports to 
the Congress that Soviet, Cuban, or other 
foreign combat military forces are stationed 
or situated within the borders of Nicaragua 
and that the presence of such forces consti- 
tutes a threat to the national security of the 
United States or to any Latin American ally 
of the United States. 

“(k) The President shall terminate assist- 
ance to Nicaragua under this chapter for the 
fiscal year 1981 if he determines that the 
Government of Nicaragua has engaged in a 
consistent pattern of violations of the rizht 
to organize and operate labor unions free 
from political oppression. 

“(1) The President shall encourage the 
holding of free, oven elections in Nicaragua 
within a reasonable period of time and shall, 
in providing any additional assistance to 
Nicaragua, take into consideration the prog- 
ress which is being made toward holding 
such elections. 

“(m) None of the funds made available for 
Nicaragua under this chavter may be used 
for assistance for any school or other educa- 
tional instrumentality or facility which 
would house, employ, or be made available 
to Cuban personnel. 

“(n) The President shall terminate assist- 
ance to Nicaragua under this chapter if he 
determines that the Government of Nica- 
ragua engages in systematic violations of free 
speech and press. 

“(o) Any agreement between the United 
States and the Government of Nicaragua re- 
garding the use of funds authorized to be 
appropriated under this chapter, which are 
to be made available in the form of loans, 
shall specifically require that such loan 
funds shall be used for the purchase of goods 
or services of United States origin. 

“(p) Up to one percent of the funds made 
available to Nicaragua under this chapter for 
the fiscal year 1981 shall be used to make 
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publicly known to the people of Nicaragua 
the extent of United States aid programs to 
them. The President shall periodically re- 
port to the Congress on the effectiveness of 
his efforts to carry out this subsection.”. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PRODUCTIVE 
ENTERPRISE IN EGYPT 


Sec. 203. The first sentence of section 620 
(k) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by inserting “, fiscal year 1980, or 
fiscal year 1981" immediately after “fiscal 
year 1977”. 

TITLE III—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
NUTRITION 


Sec. 301. The first sentence of section 103 
(a) (2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended to read as follows: “There are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for purposes of this section, in addition 
to funds otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, $713,500,000 for the fiscal year 1981.”. 


POPULATION AND HEALTH 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 104(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by insert- 
ing after “information and services” in the 
second sentence the following: “, including 
also information and services which relate 
to and support natural family planning 
methods,”’. 

(b) The first sentence of section 104(g) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President, in addition to funds other- 
wise available for such purposes— 

“€1) $238,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981 
to carry out subsection (b) of this section, 
of which not less than $3,000,000 shall be 
available only to support the World Health 
Organization's Special Program of Research, 
Development and Research Training in 
Human Reproduction; and 

“(2) $145,300,000 for the fiscal year 1981 
to carry out subsection (c) of this section.”. 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Sec. 303. The second sentence of 
105(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
1961 is amended to read as follows: “There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for purposes of this section, in 
addition to funds otherwise available for 
such purposes, $101,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1981, which are authorized to remain 
available until expended.”. 


ENERGY, PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANI7ATIONS, 
AND SELECTED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 304. (a) The section caption of sec- 
tion 106 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by striking out “technical 
assistance, energy, research, reconstruc- 
tion, and selected development problems” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “energy, pri- 
vate voluntary organizations, and selected 
development activities”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” immediately after 
“(ay (1) 

(2) by striking out "(2)", "(3)", and 
“(4)" and inserting in Heu thereof “(B)”, 
“(C)”, and "(D)", respectively; 

(3) by striking out “(A)”, “(B)”, and 
“(C)” in paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(i)”, “(ii)”, and “(iii)”, re- 
spectively; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) The Congress also finds that energy 
production from renewable, decentralized 
Sources and energy conservation are vital 
elements in the development process. In- 
adequate access by the poor to energy 
sources as well as the prospect of depleted 
fossil fuel reserves and higher energy prices 
require an enhanced effort to expand the 
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energy resources of developing countries 
through greater emphasis on renewable 
sources. Renewable and decentralized energy 
technologies have particular applicability 
for the poor, especially in rural areas.”’. 

(c) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)" immediately after 
“(b) (1)"5 

(2) by striking out "(2)" and inserting 
in leu thereof “(B)"; and 

(3) by striking out “fiscal year 1980 shall 
be used for purposes of paragraph (1)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1981 
shall be used for purposes of subparagraph 
(A)". 

(d) Such section is further amended by 
inserting at the end of subsection (b) the 
following: 

“(2) The President is authorized to fur- 
nish assistance under this chapter for co- 
operative programs with developing coun- 
tries In energy production and conservation 
through research on and development and 
use of small-scale, decentralized, renewable 
energy sources for rural areas carried out as 
integral parts of rural development efforts 
in accordance with section 103 of this Act. 
Such programs shall also be directed toward 
the earliest practicable development and 
use of energy technologies which are enyi- 
ronmentally acceptable, require minimum 
capital investment, are most acceptable to 
and affordable by the people using them, are 
simple and inexpensive to use and maintain, 
and are transferable from one region of the 
world to another. Such programs may in- 
clude research on and the development, 
demonstration, and application of suitable 
energy technologies (including use of wood); 
analysis of energy uses, needs, and resources; 
training and institutional development; and 
scientific interchange. 

"(c) The agency primarily responsible for 
administering this part and the Department 
of Energy shall coordinate with one another, 
to the maximum extent possible, the plan- 
ning and implementation of energy programs 
under this chapter.”. 

(e) Existing subsection (c) of such section 
is redesignated as subsection (d). 

(f) Existing subsection (d) of such section 
is amended to read as follows: 

"(e)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for purposes of this 
section, in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for such purposes, $140,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981, 

“(2) Amounts appropriated under this 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended.”. 

(g) Section 119 of such Act is repealed. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Sec. 305. Section 116(e) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “fiscal year 1980” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal year 1981”. 


SAHEL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 306. Section 121(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
serting immediately after the second sen- 
tence the following new sentence: “In 
addition to the amounts authorized in the 
preceding sentences and to funds otherwise 
available for such purposes, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
for purposes of this section $88,442,000 for 
the fiscal year 1981.". 

PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES 

Sec. 307. Section 123 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by inserting before 
the period at the end of the fourth sentence 
the following: “and, if necessary and deter- 
mined on a case-by-case basis, for the pur- 
pose of sharing the cost of developing pro- 
grams related to such activities’: 


(2) in subsection (a) by inserting before 
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the period at the end of the fifth sentence 
the following: “and to establish simplified 
procedures for the development and approval 
of programs to be carried out by such private 
and voluntary organizations and cooperatives 
as have demonstrated a capacity to under- 
take effective development activities”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) Prohibitions on assistance to countries 
contained in this or any other Act shall not 
be construed to prohibit assistance by the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing this part in support of programs of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations and co- 
operatives already being supported prior to 
the date such prohibition becomes applica- 
ble. The President shall take into considera- 
tion, in any case in which statutory prohibi- 
tions on assistance would be applicable but 
for this subsection, whether continuation 
of support for such programs is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. If the 
President continues such support after such 
date, he shall prepare and transmit, not later 
than thirty days after such date, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a report setting 
forth the reasons for such continuation.”. 

RELATIVELY LEAST DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

Sec. 308. The last sentence of section 124 
(c)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1980” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1981”; and 

(2) by striking out “$18,800,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,845,000”. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

Sec. 309. Section 302(a)(1) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for grants to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter, in addition 


to funds available under any other Acts for 
such purposes, $233,350,000 for the fiscal year 
1981.”’. 


PARTICIPANT TRAINING 


Sec. 310. Section 617 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In order to ensure the effectiveness 
of assistance under this Act, such expenses 
for orderly termination of programs may in- 
clude the obligation and expenditure of funds 
to complete the training or studies outside 
their countries of origin of students whose 
course of study or training program began 
before assistance was terminated.”. 

REIMBURSABLE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 311. Section 661 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended in the first 
sentence by striking out “$3,800,000 of the 
funds made available for the purposes of 
this Act for the fiscal year 1980" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$4,000,000 of the funds 
made available for the fiscal year 1981 for the 
purposes of this Act”. 

INSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPERATION 

Sec. 312. The first sentence of section 410 
of the International Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1979 is amended by striking out 
“$23,750,000 for the fiscal year 1980" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$12,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981”. 

ASSISTANCE TO THE EASTERN CARIBBEAN 

Sec. 313. (a) The Congress urges the Pres- 
ident to use up to $7,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1981 for bilateral development assist- 
ance for the countries of the eastern Carib- 
bean. 

(b) Not later than February 1, 1981, the 
President shall report to the Congress on the 
implementation of this section. 
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ASSISTANCE FOR EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


Sec. 314. The President is urged to provide 
up to $3,000,000 of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year 1981 by 
this title for assistance to Equatorial Guinea 
if he deems that conditions in that country 
warrant such assistance. 


CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Sec. 315. Notwithstanding section 620(r) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
President may, after consultation with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations cf the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, make arrange- 
ments at his discretion for the assumption 
by the recipient members of the Caribbean 
Development Bank of any loans made to the 
Bank under the authority of that Act. 


WORLD HUNGER 


Sec. 316. (a) In order to further the pur- 
poses of section 103 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, the Director of the Ynited 
States International Development Coopera- 
tion Agency shall encourage the ongoing 
work of private and voluntary organizations 
to deal with world hunger problems abroad. 
To this end, the Director shall help facilitate 
widespread public discussion, analysis, and 
review of the issues raised by the Report of 
the Presidential Commission on World Hun- 
ger of March 1980, especially the issues 
raised by the Commission’s call for increased 
public awareness of the political, economic, 
technical, and social factors relating to hun- 
ger and poverty. 

(b) As a means of carrying out subsection 
(a), and to ensure the effectiveness of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations in dealing 
with world hunger abroad, the Director is 
urged to provide assistance to private and 
voluntary organizations engaged in facilitat- 
ing public discussion of hunger and other 
related issues. 


REDUCTION OF POSTHARVEST LOSSES OF FOOD 


Sec. 317. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the President should reaffirm the pol- 
icy of the United States Government to sup- 
port the goal established by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly of reducing by 50 
percent postharvest losses of food in devel- 
oping countries; and 

(2) the President, acting through the 
Agency for International Development, 
should increase substantially the proportion 
of funds made available under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 for the purpose of 
assisting, together with other donor coun- 
tries and with developing countries, in the 
reduction of postharvest losses of food in 
developing countries. 


TITLE IV—OTHER ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS ABROAD 


Sec. 401. Section 214(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1980” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$30,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1981". 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Sec. 402. (a) Section 482(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a)(1) To carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 481, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President $38,573,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981. 

“(2) Funds appropriated under this sub- 
section for the fiscal year 1981 may not be 
used for a contribution to the United Na- 
tions Fund for Drug Abuse Control in an 
amount which exceeds the lesser of $3.000,- 
000 or 50 percent of the total contributions 
by all countries to such Fund for the calen- 
dar year with respect to which the United 
States contribution is made. 
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“(3) Amounts appropriated under this 
subsection are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended.’’. 

(b) Section 482 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, sec- 
tion 508 of the General Government Matters, 
Department of Commerce, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, and section 
105 of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, up to the equiva- 
lent of $10,000,000 in currencies or credits of 
the Government of Pakistan held by the 
United States shall, to such extent as may be 
provided in an appropriation Act, be avail- 
able to the President for the fiscal year 1981 
(and shall remain available until expended) 
to carry out the purposes of section 481 
through assistance to the Government of 
Pakistan. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the availability or expenditure of 
such foreign currencies shall not affect or 
reduce appropriations otherwise available to 
carry out the administration of the interna- 
tional narcotics control program.”. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 482(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1951 as in effect immediately prior to the 
enactment of this Act, funds appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1980 to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 481 of that Act which were 
obligated for assistance for Colombia may 
be used for fixed-wing aircraft, communica- 
tions equipment, and such other equipment 
and operational support, including aviation 
services, as are essential to the Colombian 
anti-narcotics enforcement program. 


INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 403. Section 492 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1951 is amended by striking 
out ‘$21,800,000 for the fiscal year 1980" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1981”. 


DISASTER ASSISTANCE BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 404. (a) Section 492 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“There is”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 


“(b) In addition to amounts otherwise 
available to carry out this chapter, up to 
$50,000,000 in any fiscal year may be obli- 
gated against appropriations under this part 
(other than this chapter) for use in pro- 
viding assistance in accordance with the au- 
thorities and general policies of section 491. 
Amounts subsequently appropriated under 
this chapter with respect to a disaster may 
be used to reimburse any avpropriation ac- 
count against which obligations were in- 
curred under this subsection with respect to 
that disaster.”. 


(b) Section 491(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “limitation on appropria- 
tions” and inserting in lieu thereof “limita- 
tions”. 


AFRICAN REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 


Sec, 405. Section 495F of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 495F. AFRICAN REHABILITATION AND 
RESETTLEMENT.—(a) The Congress recog- 
nizes that United States assistance is neces- 
sary to help developing countries in Africa 
meet the longer term rehabilitation and re- 
settlement needs of displaced persons and 
other innocent victims of civil strife. There- 
fore, the President is authorized to furnish 
assistance, on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine, for the longer term re- 
habilitation and resettlement needs of such 
victims. Funds for this purpose should be 
used to assist African governments in pro- 
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ermanent housing, potable wa- 
vane Say arte, and sanitary facilities 
which are generally not provided by existing 
relief agencies. 
aey There ae authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for the purposes 
of this section, in addition to amounts other- 
wise available for such purposes, $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1981. Amounts. appro- 
priated under this subsection are authorized 
to remain available until expended. 
“(c) Assistance under this section shall 
be provided in accordance with the policies 
and general authorities contained in sec- 


tion 491.”. 
MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 406. Section 102(a) (4) of the Depart- 
ment of State Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1980 and 1981, is amended by striking 
out “$457,798,000" and inserting in leu 
thereof ‘‘$517,209,000". 

PUBLIC LAW 480 TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 407. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or any other Act, if the Presi- 
dent determines it to be necessary for the 
purposes of this Act, he may direct that not 
to exceed 15 percent of the funds available 
in any fiscal year for carrying out any title 
of this Act be used to carry out any other 
title of this Act.”. 

EAST TIMOR 


Sec. 408. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should take all appro- 
priate measures to— 

(1) continue to support and encourage re- 
lief operations by the Government of In- 
donesia and by international relief agencies 
in East Timor; 

(2) assist the Government of Indonesia 
to facilitate the reuniting of families sepa- 
rated because of developments in recent 
years in East Timor; and 

(3) encourage the Government of In- 
donesia to allow access to East Timor by 
international journalists. 


TITLE V—AFR*CAN DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDAT’ON 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 501. This title may be cited as the 
“African Development Foundation Act”. 


PINDINGS 


Sec. 502. The Congress finds that— 

(1) social and economic development ulti- 
mately depends on the active participation 
of individuals within a society and on the 
enhancement of opportunities for those in- 
dividuals; 


(2) the development of individuals and 
institutions in African countries can benefit 
by the provision of support for community- 
based self-help activities; 


(3) by enacting title IX of chapter 2 of 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
and recent amendments to that Act, the 
Congress bas sought to enable the poor to 
participate in the process of development; 


(4) the Inter-American foundation, estab- 
lished by Congress in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1969 to support the efforts of the peo- 
ple of Latin America and the Caribbean to 
solve their development problems, has dem- 
onstrated a successful approach to develop- 
ment; and 


(5) an African Development Foundation 
similar in structure to the Inter-American 
Foundation, but adapted to the specific needs 
of Africa, can complement current United 
States development programs in Africa. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 503. (a) There is established a body 
corporate to be known as the “African De- 
velopment Foundation” (hereafter in this 
title referred to as the “Foundation”). 
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(b) The Foundation shall establish a prin- 
cipal office in the United States and may 
establish such branch offices in Africa as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 504. (a) In order to enable the peo- 
ple of African countries to develop their po- 
tential, fulfill their aspirations, and enjoy 
better, more productive lives, the purposes 
of the Foundation shall be— 

(1) to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and understanding between the people of 
Africa and the United States; 

(2) to support self-help activities at the 
local level designed to enlarge opportunities 
for community development; 

(3) to stimulate and assist effective and 
expanding participation of Africans in their 
development process; and 

(4) to encourage the establishment and 
growth of development institutions which 
are indigenous to particular countries in 
Africa and which can respond to the re- 
quirements of the poor in those countries. 

(b) The Foundation shall carry out the 
purposes specified in subsection (a) in Coop- 
eration with, and in response to, organiza- 
tions indigenous to Africa which are repre- 
sentative of the needs and aspirations of the 
poor in Africa and, in carrying out such pur- 
poses, the Foundation shall, to the extent 
possible, coordinate its development assist- 
ance activities with the activities of the 
United States Government and private, re- 
gional, and international organizations. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 505. (a) (1) Im order to carry out the 
purposes set forth in section 504, the Founda- 
tion may make grants, loans, and loan guar- 
antees to any African private or public group, 
association, or other entity engaged in peace- 
ful activities for— 

(A) the fostering of local development in- 
stitutions and the support of development 
efforts initiated by communities themselves; 

(B) the development of self-evaluation 
techniques by participants in projects sup- 
ported under this section, for the purpose or 
transferring experience gained in such proj- 
ects to similar development activities; 

(C) development research by Africans and 
the transfer of development resources, €x- 
pertise, and knowledge within Africa; 

(D) the procurement of such technical or 
other assistance as is deemed appropriate by 
the recipient of such grant, loan, or guar- 
antee, to carry out the purposes of this title: 
and 

(E) other projects that would carry out 
the purposes set forth in section 504. 

(2) The total amount of grants, loans, and 
loan guarantees that may be made under this 
section for a project may not exceed $250,000. 

(3) The Foundation may disseminate to 
the American public and to United States 
and multilateral development institutions 1n- 
sights gained from African development proj- 
ects assisted under this title. 

(b) In making grants, loans, and loan 
guarantees under subsection (a), the Foun- 
dation shall give priority to projects which 
community groups undertake to foster their 
own development and in the initiation, de- 
sign, implementation, and evaluation of 
which there is the maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the poor. Where appropriate and 
in keeping with the purposes of this title, 
the Foundation may make such grants, loans, 
and loan guarantees to African entities which 
are representative and knowledgeable of, and 
sensitive to, the needs and aspirations of the 
poor and which would disburse funds ac- 
quired under such grants, loans, and loan 
guarantees to other African entities to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

POWERS 
A Sec. 506. (a) The Foundation, as a corpora- 
on— 

(1) shall have perpetual succession unless 
dissolved by an Act of Congress; 
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(2) may sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend, in its corporate name in any court 
of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) may adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; 

(4) may prescribe, amend, and repeal such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary 
for carrying out the functions of the Foun- 
dation; 

(5) may make and perform such contracts 
and other agreements with any individual, 
corporation, or other private or public en- 
tity however designated and wherever sit- 
uated, as may be necessary for carrying out 
the functions of the Foundation; 

(6) may determine and prescribe the man- 
ner in which its obligations shall be incurred 
and its expenses allowed and paid, including 
expenses for representation not exceeding 
$10,000 in any fiscal year; 

(7) may, as necessary for carrying out the 
functions of the Foundation, employ and fix 
the compensation of not to exceed the fol- 
lowing number of persons at any one time: 
25 during the fiscal year 1981, 50 during the 
fiscal year 1982, and 75 thereafter; 

(8) may lease, purchase, or otherwise ac- 
quire, own, hold, improve, use, or otherwise 
deal in and with such property (real, per- 
sonal, or mixed) or any interest therein, 
wherever situated, as may be necessary for 
carrying out the functions of the Founda- 
tion; 

(9) may accept gifts or donations of serv- 
ices or of property (real, personal, or mixed), 
tangible or intangible, in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title; 

(10) may use the United States mails in 
the same manner and on the same condi- 
tions as the executive departments of the 
Government; 

(11) may, with the consent of any agency 
of the United States, use the information, 
services, facilities, and personnel of that 
agency in carrying out the purposes of this 
title; and 

(12) shall have such other powers as may 
be necessary and incident to carrying out 
this title. 

(b) The Foundation shall be a nonprofit 
corporation and shall have no capital stock. 
No part of its revenue, earnings, or other in- 
come or property shall inure to the benefit of 
any of its directors, officers, or employees, 
and such revenue, earnings, or other income 
or property shall only by used for carrying 
out the purposes of this title. No director, 
officer, or employee of the corporation shall 
in any manner directly or indirectly par- 
ticipate in the deliberation upon or the de- 
termination of any question affecting his or 
her personal interests or the interests of any 
corporation, partnership, or organization in 
which he or she is directly or indirectly in- 
terested. 

(c) The Foundation, including its fran- 
chise and income, shall be exempt from 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, by any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing au- 
thority. 

(d) Upon termination of the corporate 
life of the Foundation its assets shall be 
liquidated and, unless otherwise provided 
by Congress, shall be transferred to the 
United States Treasury as the property of 
the United States. 

MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 507. (a)(1) The management of the 
Foundation shall be vested in a board of 
directors (hereafter in this title referred to 
as the “Board’’) composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The President shall designate one member 
of the Board to serve as Chairperson of the 
Board and one member to serve as Vice 
Chairperson of the Board. Five members of 
the Board shall be appointed from private 
life. Two members of the Board shall be 
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appointed from among officers and employ- 
ees of agencies of the United States con- 
cerned with African atfairs. All members of 
the board shall be appointed on the basis of 
their understanding of and sensitivity to 
community level development processes. 

(2) Members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of six years, except that 
of the members first appointed, as designated 
by the President at the time of their ap- 
pointment, two shall be appointed for terms 
of two years and two shall be appointed for 
terms of four years. A member of the Board 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring before 
the expiration of the term for which that 
member's predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of that 
term. Upon the expiration of his or her term 
a member shall continue to serve until a 
successor is appointed and shall have quali- 
fied. 

(b) Members of the Board shall serve 
without additional compensation, but may 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
penses not exceeding $100 per day, and for 
transportation expenses, while engaged in 
their duties on behalf of the Foundation. 

(c) A majority of the Board shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

(ad) (1) The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point a president of the Foundation on such 
terms as the Board may determine. The pres- 
ident of the Foundation shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate not to exceed that pro- 
vided for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(2) Experts and consultants may be em- 
ployed by the Board as authorized by section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

(e)(1) The Board shall establish an ad- 
visory council to be composed of such num- 
ber of individuals as may be selected by the 
Board from among individuals knowledgeable 
about development activities in Africa. The 
advisory council may include African recip- 
ients of grants, loans, or loan guarantees 
under this title. 

(2) The Board shall, at least once each 
year, consult the advisory council concern- 
ing the objectives and activities of the 
Foundation. 


(3) Members of the advisory council shall 
receive no compensation for their services 
but may be allowed travel and other expenses 
in accordance with section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, which are incurred by 
them in the performance of their functions 
under this subsection. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 
Sec. 508. The Foundation shall be subject 
to title I of the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 
LIMITATION ON SPENDING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 509. Any authority provided by this 
title involving the expenditure of funds 
(other than the funds made available pur- 
suant to section 510) shall be effective for 
a fiscal year only to such extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Acts. 


USE OF CERTAIN FUNDS 


Sec. 510. Of the funds appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1981 to carry out part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, other than 
funds appropriated for the Economic Sup- 
port Fund, $2,000,000 shall be used to carry 
out this title. 


EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 511. The authority of the Foundation 
to make grants, loans, and loan guarantees 
and otherwise to carry out the purposes of 
this title shall expire on September 30, 1985, 
except that this section shall not preclude 
the Foundation from acquiring obligations 
prior to that date which mature subsequent 
to that date or from assuming liability prior 
to that date as a guarantor of obligations 
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which mature subsequent to that date or 
from continuing as a body corporate and 
exercising any of its powers subsequent to 
that date for purposes or the oraeriy iiquida- 
tion of its activities. 


TITLE VI—PEACE CORPS 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 601. (a) Section 3(b) of the Peace 
Corps Act is amended by striking out “fiscal 
year 1980 not to exceed 3105,404,v0U0" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1981 not 
to exceed $118,000,000"". 

(b) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “fiscal year 1980” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1981”. 

(c) Section 15(d)(7) of such Act is 
amended by striking out $5,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$20,000”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 602. (a) Section 401 of the Domestic 
Volunteer Service Act of 1973 is amended-— 

(1) by striking out “two Associate Direc- 
tors” in the fifth sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof "one Associate Director"; 

(2) by striking out “One such” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “Such”; and 

(3) by striking out “, and the other such 
Associate Director” and all that follows 
through ‘(22 U.S.C. 2601 et seq.)”. 

(b) Section 405 of such Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by striking out “and 
the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. 2501 et seq)”; 

(2) in subsection (b)(1) by striking out 
“and the Peace Corps Act (22 U.S.C. et seq.)"; 
and 

(3) in subsection (b) (2)— 

(A) by striking out “and the Peace Corps 
Act”, and 

(B) by striking out “Acts” both places it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Act”. 

UTILIZATION OF RETURNED PEACE CORPS 

VOLUNTEERS 


Sec. 603. The Director of the Peace Corps 
shall develop a plan providing for more 
effective utilization of returned Peace Corps 
volunteers in order to promote a better 
understanding of other peoples and cultures 
on the part of the American people. The 
Director shall report to the Congress no 
later than January 15, 1981, on the plan and 
necessary procedures for implementing the 
plan. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

Sec. 701. (a) Section 116(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by in- 
serting “causing the disappearance of per- 
sons by the abduction and clandestine de- 
tention of those persons,” immediately after 
“without charges,"’. 

(b) Section 502B(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “causing the disap- 
pearance of persons by the abduction and 
clandestine detention of those persons," im- 
mediately after ‘'trial,”. 

(c) Section 112(a) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by inserting “causing the 
disappearance of persons by the abduction 
and clandestine detention of those persons,” 
immediately after “without charges,”. 


AUDITING OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 702. (a) Section 301(d) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “The Comp- 
troller General shall report simultaneously 
to the Congress and the President the results 
of the audits conducted under this subsec- 
tion.”. 

(b) Section 301(e) 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of paragraph (1)— 

(A) by striking out “a single professionally 
qualified group” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“of external, professionally qualified groups”, 
and 
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(B) by striking out “and evaluation" and 
inserting in leu thereof “evaluation, and 
audits"; 

(4) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(B= 

(A) by striking out "group" both places 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“groups”, and 

(B) by striking out “and evaluation" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “evaluation, or 
audit"; 

(3) in the third sentence of paragraph (1) 
by striking out “group” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “groups”; 

(4) in the first sentence of paragraph (2) 
by striking out “and evaluation” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “evaluation, and auaits”; 

(5) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(2) by striking out “and evaluation” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “evaluation, or au- 
dit”; and 

(o) in the second sentence of paragraph (3) 
by inserting “his evaluation of such reports 
and related information,” immediately after 
“to the President”. 


REPORTS ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 703. Chapter 3 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 306. REPORTS ON INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS.—(a) The annual reports to the 
Congress under section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 21, 1950 (64 Stat. 902; 22 U.S.C. 262a), 
shall be submitted within nine months after 
the end of the fiscal year to which they relate. 

“(b) (1) The President shall submit semi- 
annual reports to the Congress listing all vol- 
untary contributions by the United States 
Government to international organizations. 
One of the semiannual reports shall be sub- 
mitted no later than July 1 and shall lst all 
contributions made during the first six 
months of the then current fiscal year. The 
other semiannual report shall be submitted 
no later than January 1 and shall list all con- 
tributions made during the last six months 
of the preceding fiscal year. Each such re- 
port shall specify the Government agency 
making the voluntary contribution, the in- 
ternational organization to which the con- 
tribution was made, the amount and form of 
the contribution, and the purpose of the 
contribution. Contributions shall be listed on 
both an agency-by-agency basis and an or- 
ganization-by-organization basis. 

“(2) In order to facilitate the preparation 
of the reports required by paragraph (1), 
the head of any Government agency which 
makes a voluntary contribution to any in- 
ternational organization shall promptly re- 
port that contribution to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘contribution’ means any contribution of any 
kind, including the furnishing of funds or 
other financial support, services of any kind 
(including the use of experts or other per- 
sonnel), or commodities, equipment, sup- 
plies, or other material.”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT CORRECTING CROSS 

REFERENCE 


Sec. 704. Section 502B(a) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by strik- 
ing out “Export Administration Act of 1969” 
and inserting in lieu thereo: “export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979". 

PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 705. (a) Section 604(e) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by insert- 
ing the following immediately before the 
period at the end thereof: “, unless the com- 
modity to be financed could not reasonably 
be produced in the United States in fulfill- 
ment of the objectives of a particular assist- 
ance program under which such commodity 
procurement is to be financed”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) None of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated or made available for obligation 
or expenditure under this Act may be made 
available for the procurement of construc- 
tion or engineering services from advanced 
developing countries, eligible under the Geo- 
graphic Code 941, which have attained a 
competitive capability in international 
markets for construction services or engl- 
neering services.”. 

INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Sec. 706. Section 624(g) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Auditor General” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Inspector General”; 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking out “and investigative” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, investigative, 
and security"; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “In addition, to the extent requested 
by the Director of the United States Inter- 
national Development Cooperation Agency 
(after consultation with the Administrator), 
the Inspector General shall with respect to 
the duties and responsibilities of that 
Agency supervise, direct, and control all 
audit, investigative, and security activities 
relating to programs and operations within 
the United States International Development 
Cooperation Agency.”; 

(3) in paragraph (4) 
the Director” immediately 
istrator’; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(6) The Inspector General shall have 
the authority to require by subpena the 
production of all information, documents, 
reports, answers, records, accounts, papers, 
and other data and documentary evidence 
necessary in the performance of functions 
under this subsection. Any such subpena, in 
the case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
shall be enforceable by order of any ap- 
propriate United States district court. Pro- 
cedures other than subpenas shall be used 
to obtain documents and information from 
agencies of the United States Government. 

“(7) In carrying out the responsibilities 
specified in paragraph (3), the Inspector 
General shall— 

“(A) comply with standards established 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States for audits of Federal establishments, 
organizations, programs, activities, and 
functions; 

“(B) establish guidelines for determining 
when it is appropriate to use non-Federal 
auditors; and 

“(C) take appropriate steps to assure that 
any work performed by non-Federal auditors 
complies with the standards established by 
the Comptroller General as described in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

“(8) The Administrator shall provide the 
Inspector General with appropriate and ade- 
quate office space at central and field office 
locations of the agency primarily responsi- 
ble for administering part I of this Act, to- 
gether with such equipment, office supplies, 
and communications facilities and services 
as may be necessary for the operation of 
such offices and the equipment and facilities 
located in such offices. In establishing and 
staffing such field offices, the Administrator 
shall not be bound by overseas personnel 
ceilings established under the Monitoring 
Overseas Direct Employment policy. 

“(9)(A) The Inspector General may re- 
ceive and investigate complaints or infor- 
mation from any employee of or under the 
United States International Development 
Cooperation Agency concerning the possible 
existence of an activity constituting a viola- 
tion of law, rules, or regulations, constitut- 
ing mismanagement, gross waste of funds, 
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abuse of authority, or constituting a sub- 
stantial and specific danger to the public 
health and safety. 

“(B) The Inspector General shall not, after 
receipt of a complaint or information from 
an employee, disclose the identity of the em- 
ployee without the consent of the employee, 
unless the Inspector General determines such 
disclosure is unavoidable during the course 
of the investigation. 

“(C) Any employee who has authority to 
take, direct others to take, recommend, or 
approve any personnel action shall not exer- 
cise or threaten to exercise such authority 
in order to take any action against any em- 
ployee as a reprisal for making a complaint 
or disclosing information to the Inspector 
General, unless the complaint was made or 
the information disclosed with the knowledge 
that it was false or with willful disregard for 
its truth or falsity.”. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 707. Section 634(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph 
paragraph (8); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(6) the dollar value of all official develop- 
ment assistance, security assistance, interna- 
tional disaster assistance, refugee assistance, 
and international narcotic control assistance 
provided by each government of a country 
which is a member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development or of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries; 

“(7) the percentage which each type of as- 
sistance described in paragraph (6) repre- 
sents of (A) the gross national product of 
each country referred to in paragraph (6), 
and (B) the budget of the government of 
such country, as well as the per capita con- 
tribution for each country for each type of 
assistance described in paragraph (6); and”. 


SHIPPING DIFFERENTIAL 


Sec. 708. Section 640C of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by striking 
out “Part V" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 4 of part II”. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 


Sec. 709. Section 667(a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “fiscal year 1980" and 
inserting in lleu thereof “fiscal year 1981"; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (1) by striking out 
"$263,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$293,800,000". 

INTERAGENCY GROUP ON HUMAN 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 710. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the Interagency Group on Human 
Rights and Foreign Assistance has been an 
effective mechanism for coordinating and 
implementing United States human rights 
policies; 

(2) the President should consider estab- 
lishing the Interagency Group on a more 
permanent basis; 

(3) the Interagency Group should exam- 
ine proposals for not only economic assist- 
ance but also for security asisstance; and 

(4) the President should report his rec- 
ommendations for strengthening the Inter- 
agency Group to the Congress no later than 
July 1, 1981. 

PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Sec. 711. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that all parties to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict need to reaffirm their unequivocal com- 
mitment to the peace process in order to 
achieve further progress toward a compre- 
hensive settlement, to reinforce the princi- 
ples of the Camp David accords, and to take 
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actions to encourage parties not currently 
involved in the peace process to become ac- 
tice participants in peace efforts. 

(b) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that to further these goals (1) all parties 
to the conflict should accept Israel's un- 
equivocal right to exist within secure and 
recognized borders; (2) the Governments 
of Israel and Egypt should maintain and 
strengthen their commitment to the process 
of normalization of relations and continue 
actions to support that commitment; (3) 
the Governments of Israel and Egypt should 
reaffirm their commitment to United Nations 
Resolution 242 and its applicability, in all 
its aspects, to territories under negotiations; 
and (4) the governments of countries in the 
Middle East should assure that their policies 
and actions are consistent with the objec- 
tives of achieving peace and of involving 
other parties in the peace process. 


ASSISTANCE FOR JORDAN 


Sec, 712. It is the sense of the Congress 
that for Jordan to receive any funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this Act, it should 
be judged by the President that Jordan is 
acting in good faith to achieve peace in the 
Middle East and that the expenditure cf 
such funds for Jordan will serve to further 
peace in the Middle East. 


EXTERNAL DEBT BURDENS OF EGYPT, ISRAEL, 
PORTUGAL, AND TURKEY 


Sec. 713. The Congress finds that the Gov- 
ernments of Egypt, Israel, Portugal, and 
Turkey each have an enormous external debt 
burden which may be made more difficult 
by virtue of financing provided for those 
governments under various United States as- 
sistance programs. In order to assist the 
Congress in examining United States assist- 
ance for these countries, the President shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, no later than January 15, 1981, a report 
regarding economic conditions prevailing in 
Egypt, Israel, Portugal, and Turkey which 
may affect their respective ability to meet 
their international debt obligations and to 
stabilize their economies. 


SOVIET MILITARY PERSONNEL AND ACTIVITIES 
IN CUBA 


Sec. 714. (a) At intervals of 90 days during 
the first year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the President shall prepare and 
transmit to the Congress a report identifying 
the military capabilities and deployment of 
Soviet military personnel in Cuba, together 
with his appraisal of the mission performed 
by such personnel. 

(b) At intervals of one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the President shall 
prepare and transmit to the Congress a report 
setting forth the amount and nature of So- 
viet military assistance to the armed forces 
of Cuba during the preceding year and the 
military capabilities of those armed forces, 


CUBAN REFUGEES 
Sec. 715. (a) The Congress finds that— 


(1) the flow of refugees for political, eco- 
nomic, or other compelling reasons is a grow- 
ing and world-wide phenomenon; 

(2) the United States represents freedom 
of thought and action and economic oppor- 
tunity and has historically played a major 
role in providing a home to the refugees of 
the world; 

(3) an orderly and lawful refugee process 
is necessary for the furtherance of United 
States domestic well-being; 

(4) continuation of the traditional com- 
passionate and humanitarian policy of the 
United States regarding entry to its shores of 
refugees and other victims of oppression is 
threatened by the precipitate influx of large 
numbers of Cubans fleeing their country; 

(5) the United States has sought to nego- 
tiate with the Government of Cuba to estab- 
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lish a lawful, safe, and orderly process by 
which Cubans may be allowed to leave their 
country; and 


(6) the Cuban refugee crisis is a problem 
of international concern and other nations 
should contribute to its resolution. 


(b) (1) The Congress urges the President to 
take the necessary steps to encourage and 
secure greater international cooperation with 
respect to the large number of Cuban natives 
who have recently fled or are attempting to 
flee Cuba. Such steps should include seeking 
the agreement of other countries to admit 
some of those persons into their respective 
countries and to contribute funds and other 
assistance for the resettlement of those 
persons. 


(2) In order to encourage countries 
throughout the world which are recipients of 
United States bilateral and multilateral as- 
sistance to permit and to help finance the 
resettlement of Cuban and other refugees 
within their borders, the President shall, to 
the maximum extent feasible, attempt to 
channel such assistance to countries which 
have demonstrated a willingness to provide 
assistance to Cuban and other refugees. 


(c) It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
carrying out subsection (b)(1), the Presi- 
dent should seek the discussion, in an appro- 
priate international forum such as the 
United Nations or the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, of the situation involving the 
flight of large numbers of Cuban natives from 
Cuba, of the resettlement of Cuban refugees, 
and of means by which a more orderly proc- 
ess may be established to handle future crises 
of a similar nature. 


INCARCERATION AND DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
CUBANS 


Sec. 716. The Congress finds that the United 
States Government has already incarcerated 
recently arrived Cubans who are admitted 
criminals, are security threats, or have in- 


cited civil disturbances in Federal processing 
facilities. The Congress urges the Executive 
branch, consistent with United States law, to 
seek the deportation of such individuals. 


PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF CUBA, VIETNAM, AND CAMBODIA 


Sec, 717. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be used to 
provide assistance to the Governments of 
Cuba, Vietnam, or Cambodia. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prohibit food 
assistance or humanitarian assistance which 
is distributed directly to the people of Cam- 
bodia. 


COOPERATION OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS IN THE 


BOYCOTT OF THE 1980 SUMMER OLYMPIC 
GAMES IN MOSCOW 


Sec. 718. In determining the levels of assist- 
ance to be provided to a foreign government 
with funds authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act, the President shall take into account 
the position of that government with respect 
to the United States, proposed boycott of the 
1980 summer Olympic games in Moscow. 


ELECTIONS IN UGANDA 

Sec. 719. The President shall encourage the 
holding of free. open elections in Uranda and 
shall, in considering assistance for Uganda 
with funds authorized to be appropriated by 
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this Act, take into account whether such 
elections are held. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON THE IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE LANCASTER HOUSE DECLARATION OF 
RIGHTS IN ZIMBABWE 


Sec. 720. If Zimbabwe receives assistance 
from funds authorized to be appropriated 
by this Act, the President shall report to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives every sixty days 
after the obligation of such funds on the 
internal situation in Zimbabwe, particularly 
upon the implementation of the Declaration 
of Rights contained in Annex C of the agree- 
ment signed at Lancaster Hcuse, London, by 
the participants in the Constitutional Con- 
ference on Southern Rhodesia on December 
22, 1979. 


RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO EL SALVADOR 


Sec. 721. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be made 
available for the provision of assistance to 
El Salvador for the purpose of planning for 
compensation, or for the purpose of com- 
pensation, for the confiscation, nationaliza- 
tion, acquisition, or expropriation of any 
agricultural or banking enterprise, or of the 
properties or stock shares which may be per- 
taining thereto. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
LESTER L. WOLFF, 
JONATHAN BINGHAM, 
STEPHEN J. SOLARZ, 
Dan MICA, 
WILLIAM H. Gray III, 
Davip BOWEN, 
Wm. S. BROOMFIELD, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
JOHN BUCHANAN, 
LARRY WINN, Jr. 
EDWARD P. BOLAND 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
Brit D. BURLISON 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
LES ASPIN 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
CHARLES ROSE 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
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J. K. ROBINSON 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
JOHN M, ASHBROOK 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FRANK CHURCH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
JOE BIDEN, 
JOHN GLENN, 
JACOB K. Javits, 
CHARLES H. PERCY, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6942) to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1981 for international security and 
development assistance, the Peace Corps, and 
refugee assistance, and for other purposes, 
submit the following joint statement to the 
House and the Senate in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the man- 
agers and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 


The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. Pad 


The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
Year 1981 


The conference substitute contains au- 
thorizations for fiscal year 1981 appropria- 
tions of $4.981 billion: $665.1 million for mil- 
itary assistance, $2.065 billion for economic 
support fund assistance, $1.671 billion for 
development assistance, $1085 million for 
other assistance programs, $118 million for 
the Peace Corps, and $293.8 million for IDCA/ 
ATD onerating expenses. The amount author- 
ized to be appropriated in the conference 
substitute is $240.5 million less than the 
House authorization as calculated with a 
10-percent cut, $195.8 million above the Sen- 
ate authorization as calculated with a $28 
million cut. and 83232 million below the 
executive branch request. 

The amounts contained in the conference 
substitute compared to the amounts re- 
quested by the executive branch and recom- 
mended by the House and Senate follow: 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Executive 
branch 
request 


Senate 
amend- 
ment 


Conference 


House e 
bi substitute 


Senate 
amend- 
ment 


Executive 
branch 
request 


Conference 
substitute 


Title 1: Military: 
Grant military assistance_.....-------- 
Grant military education and training- __ 
FMS credit financing... 
Aggregate ceiling !_.- 
Peacekeeping operation: 


Subtotal, titie 1_.....--.--.---- 
Title 11: Economic support fund 


895, 900 


1, 


25, 000. 


927, 100. 
2,030,500 2, 110, 500. 


Title IV: Other: 
106,100 106, 100 ASRR- ees 
500 34, 000 International narcotics. 
International disaster. 
African resettlement.. 


Refugees 


Subtotal, title IV 
Title Vi: Peace Corps. ------ 
Title Vil: Operating expenses 


0 500,000 _ 500, 000 
(3, 080, 000)(3, 116, 000) 
25,000 | 25, 000 


663, 600 
2, 049, 500 


Title 111: Development: 
Bilateral: 
icult 729, 273 


Subtotal, bilateral... . 


Sahel2..---.=- 


eae F- 13, 442 
International organizations. 


232, 050 
85, 000 


731,773. 0 
238, 015. 0 
164, 213.0 
119, 569.0 
160, 632.0 


ea 
__.----- 1,409,202 1, 414, 202.0 1,282,000 1, 337, 800 
Š 113, 442.0 88, 442 88, 442 
244, 550.0 
95, 000. 0 


5 E R ed 
Reductions SS 


233, 350 


233, 350 
12, 000 


(51, 000) 


ee 
1,839,694 1,867,194.0 1,603,792 1,671,592 


Net authorization level 
Plus refugees. .....-_..----.--.--- 


Ce M a ESS 


25, 000 
38, 573 
25, 000 

0 


71, 073 0 0 88, 573 
114, 656 O 114,656 


293, 800 0 293, 800 


_ 5,245,623 5,426,007.0 4,813,921 4,922, 365 
—311, 139.8 —28,000 


14, 867.2 4,785,921 _._. 
7,411.0 (59,411) +5 


a dan a 
__... 5,305,034 5,222,278.2 4,785,921 4,981, 776 


1 The FMS aggregate ceiling is not an authorization of funds for 
total principal amount of loans which can be extenced under the FM: 


REDUCTION IN AUTHORIZATION LEVELS 


The House bill provided that the total 
amount to be appropriated shall not exceed 
the aggregate of amounts intended for 
Egypt, Israel, peacekeeping operations, 
ASHA, international narcotics control, mi- 
gration and refugee assistance, and UNICEF, 
plus 90 percent of the total of all other 
amounts authorized by the bill. 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
aggregate amount of funds authorized to 
be appropriated in titles I, III, IV, and V 
shall be reduced by a total of $28 million. 

The conference substitute reflects the im- 
pact of the House 10-percent reduction in 
the conference agreement on the total au- 
thorization level, which is $204.5 million 
below the level of the House authorization. 


TITLE I—MILITARY AND RELATED AS- 
SISTANCE AND SALES PROGRAMS— 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The conference substitute contains au- 
thorizations for appropriations for interna- 
tional security assistance and other assist- 
ance programs for fiscal year 1981 of $665.1 
million. This is $1.5 million above the Sen- 
ate figure and $262 million below the House 
figure. The disproportionate reduction from 
the House figure is due to conference accept- 
ance of the Senate provision concerning the 
Foreign Military Sales (FMS) Guaranty Re- 
serve Fund, which eliminates the require- 
ment in present law that funds for FMS 
guarants loans be obligated at 10 percent of 
the face value of loans extended under the 
FMS guaranty program. Adoption of this 
provision significantly reduces the funds re- 
quired to be authorized and appropriated to 
run the FMS credit and guaranty program. 

GRANT MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Sudan ceiling 


The Senate amendment amended section 
504 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to 
authorize and set a ceiling of $1.7 million for. 
grant military assistancee to Sudan in fiscal 
yeear 1981. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 112(b)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 

TRAINING (IMET) 
Programs in human rights 

The House bill created a new section 544 
of the Foreign Assistance Act requiring that 
& human rights program be established in 
the IMET programs as a prerequisite for 
completion of all other courses. The House 
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AND 


propre: It represents the 
credit and guaranty program. 


bill further required a Presidential report on 
the implementation of this new human 
rights program. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. The conferees empha- 
size the adoption of the Senate position 
should in no way be construed as implying & 
weakening of congressional leaders interest 
in making human rights considerations an 
integral part of the IMET program. Full im- 
plementation of present efforts in this regard 
is urged. 

IMET training rates 

The House bill amended section 21 of the 
Arms Export Control Act to allow IMET re- 
cipients to purchase FMS training on an in- 
cremental cost basis (i.e. only those addi- 
tional costs that are incurred by the US. 
Government in furnishing such training). 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision, although both the House and the 
Senate provided for incremental costing for 
grant IMET courses. 

The conference substitute (sec. 115(b) (2)) 
is the same as the House provision. 

During the House-Senate conference, the 
importance of Brazil and Venezuela to U.S. 
security interests was discussed. Given the 
importance of Brazil and Venezuela to U.S. 
security interests and given the need to 
strengthen our military relations with them, 
the Conferees urge the administration to 
consider including a modest IMET program 
for both Brazil and Venezuela sufficient to 
permit a small number of their officers to 
attend our professional-level service schools. 


FOREIGN MILITARY SALES (FMS) CREDIT AND 
GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Guaranty reserve 


The Senate amendment amended several 
sections of the Arms Export Control Act to 
do the following: 

Eliminate the requirement in existing law 
that FMS financing funds be obligated at 10 
percent of the face value of loans and held 
in a single reserve for payment of claims; 

Maintain availability of existing guaranty 
reserve funds for future payment of claims; 


Provide for a Presidential report if any fu- 
ture claim payment reduces guaranty re- 
serve funds below $750 million; 

Allow for replenishment of the reserve 
fund should future claim payments be made; 

Require an annual report on the amount 
and adequacy of guaranty reserve funds; 

Reoutre that credits and princiral amount 
of loans may be extended or guaranteed only 


2 The committee agreed to make this amount available in addition to amounts previously au- 
thorized for the Sahel Development program. 


to the extent and in such amounts as pro- 
vided in advance in appropriations acts. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 104) is the 
same as the Senate provision with minor 
changes. 

In adopting the Senate amendment, the 
committee of conference expresses its strong 
opposition in principle to the alarming and 
growing congressional practice of legislating 
in appropriations acts. 

Aggregate ceilings 

The House bill amended section 31 of the 
Arms Export Control Act to set aggregate 
ceilings totalling $3.116 billion on the 
amount of FMS credits and guaranties 
which can be extended in fiscal year 1981. 

The Senate amendment set aggragate ceil- 
ings of $3.090 billion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 106(b) (1) 
and 106(b)(2)) is the same as the House 
aggregate ceilings. 

In adopting the House aggregate ceiling, 
the conferees recommend the following 
amounts in FMS guaranties to the following 
countries: Zaire, $6 million; Sudan, $55 mil- 
lion; Morocco, $45 million; Tunisia, $30 mil- 
lion; and the Philippines, $50 million. 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee voted 
to defer $5 million of the $50 million FMS 
request for the Philippines in order to send 
a signal to the Marcos goyernment on the 
violations of human rights in that country. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
while fully in accord with the House com- 
mittee’s human rights concerns, voted to 
provide the full $50 million. The committee 
of conference agreed to fund the $50 million 
program requested by the executive branch 
with the explicit understanding that this 
action in no way diminishes congressional 
concerns about the human rights policies of 
the Marcos government. In particular, the 
committee of conference is concerned about 
the continuation of martial law (now in its 
eight year), the continued suspension of civil 
and political liberties, and the unwillingness 
of President Marcos to hold free and fair 
national elections. Both committees shall 
continue to monitor closely the human rights 
situation in the Philippines, and reserve the 
right to take appropriate action on future 
assistance requests. 

Specific country ceilings 

The House bill amended section 31 of the 
Arms Export Control Act to set ceilings of 
$45 million and $70 milion on FMS guar- 
anties for the Philippines and Thailand, re- 
spectively. 
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The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. 

Korea earmark 

The Senate amendment earmarked $175 
million in FMS guaranties for Korea. 

The House bill had no comparable ear- 
mark. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. 

Favorable repayment terms for Somatia 

The Senate amendment gave the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority to provide 
FMS guaranties to Somalia on favorable re- 
payment terms in fiscal year 1981. Repay- 
ment terms call for repayment in 30 years 
with a 10-year grace period on repayment of 
principal. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 106(d)) 
is the same as the Senate amendment. This 
action shou!d not be construed as constitut- 
ing congressional endorsement of the ex- 
ecutive agreement under which the United 
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States is obtaining access to military facili- 
ites in Somalia. 


PERFORMANCE OF DEFENSE SERVICES 


The Senate amendment amended section 
21(c) of the Arms Export Control Act to pro- 
hibit the sale of defense services involving 
training and advising that may engage U.S. 
personnel in combat activities. (Existing sec- 
tion 21(c) prohibits the sale of defense serv- 
ices involving training, advising, or otherwise 
providing assistance regarding combat ac- 
tivities.) The Senate amendment also pro- 
vided for a Presidential report 48 hours after 
the outbreak of hostilities in countries where 
U.S. personnel are performing defense serv- 
ices. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion although the House report on H.R. 6942 
delineated the defense services permitted and 
prohibited under existing section 21(c) of 
the Arms Export Control Act. 

The conference substitute (sec. 102) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 

The report language in the House bill, 
which established the fo'lowing guidelines 
with respect to activities permitted and pro- 
hibited under section 21(c), will be used to 
implement the conference substitute: 


Activities permitted 


Continue to help organize and train ground 
force units, including training for combat, 
in support areas. 

Continue to help organize and train air 
force units, including training for com- 
bat; continue to help repair and maintain 
combat equipment; assist in operation 
and maintenance of airfield facilities, such 
as hydrant refueling systems and muni- 
tions storage and repair facilities. 

Continue to help organize and operate ve- 
hicle repair and maintenance activities in 
support areas. 

Continue to help train personnel in use of 
highly technical equipment in support 
areas. 

Continue to provide advice on military strat- 
egy and doctrine at headquarters above 
unit level. 


Activities barred 


No trainers, advisers, or other personnel 
with units engaged in combat. 


No flight line activities with combat units, 


such as arming or fueling aircraft for 
combat sorties. 


No personnel with or delivering equipment 
to units engaged in combat. 


No personnel with units engaged in combat. 


Do. 


NONRECURRING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
costs 


The House bill amended section 21(e) (2) 
of the Arms Export Control Act to remove 
existing Presidential authority to waive re- 
imbursement for certain plant and produc- 
tion equipment and research and develop- 
ment costs for foreign military sales to non- 
NATO countries which, if made, would en- 
courage foreign procurement in the United 
States under coproduction arrangements. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. In retaining the present 
Presidential authority the conferees believe 
that the executive branch should review the 
question to determine whether remoyal of 
such authority is warranted. 


RECIPROCAL TRAINING AGREEMENTS 


The Senate amendment amended section 
21(g) of the Arms Export Control Act to add 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand to NATO 
countries already eligible for reduced U.S.- 
sold training rates on the basis of reciprocity. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 103) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The House bill added a new chapter to the 
Arms Export Control Act authorizing the 
President to make sales of design and con- 
struction services (heretofore sold under the 
Arms Export Control Act as “defense serv- 
ices”) and to procure such services for sale 
to eligible foreign countries. It also provided 
for congressional notification and possible 
legislative veto of sales of design and con- 
struction services of $200 million or more, 
and made conforming changes to relevant 


sections of the Arms Export Control Act to 
accommodate the new chapter. 

The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 105) is the 
same as the House provision. It is the intent 
of the conferees that design and construction 
services sales cases are not to be divided so 
as to ayoid any one case exceeding the $200 
million threshold and thereby circumvent 
congressional notification requirements. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


The House bill amended several sections 
of the Arms Export Control Act to exempt 
NATO and its members, Japan, Australia, 
and New Zealand from congressional report- 
ing requirements on third-country transfers, 
on arms sales through FMS procedures and 
on commercial arms export licenses. The 
House bill also limited advance congressional 
notification and possible legislative veto of 
third-country transfers to countries other 
than NATO members, Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand to only those third-country 
transfers valued at $7 million or more for 
major defense equipment or valued at $25 
million or more for defense articles and de- 
fense services based on original acquisition 
cost, 


The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 


The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
101) to adopt the Senate position with an 
amendment to require that in the case of 
third-country transfers to NATO and its 
members, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand 
only transfers of $7 million or more for ma- 
jor defense equipment and $25 million or 
more for other defense articles and services 
need be reported to Congress and be sub- 
ject to possible legislative veto. 
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COMMERCIAL EXPORTS TO COUNTRIES SUPPORTING 
INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 


The Senate amendment amended section 
6(i) of the Export Administration Act to 
include the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee among congressional committees re- 
ceiving prior notification of commercial ex- 
port of goods and technology of $7 million 
or more to countries determined by the Sec- 
retary of State to be countries supporting 
international terrorism. It also provided for 
30 day prior notification for such sales. The 
Senate amendment also expanded the defi- 
nition of the Kinds of sales that must be 
notified under section 6({i) to include all 
sales that would have a “potential military 
capability.” 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
111) to adopt the Senate provision with an 
amendment to retain the definition of the 
kinds of sales that must be reported under 
section 6(i) of the Export Administration 
Act to be those which “would make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the military poten- 
tial of such country, including its military 
logistics capability, or would enhance the 
ability of such country to support acts of in- 
ternational terrorism.” 


ENGINES FOR IRAQI FRIGATES 


The Senate amendment revoked export 
licenses for any gas turbine engines to be 
used in Iraqi naval frigates. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion, 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. The executive branch has 
assured the conferees that it will not agree 
to the shipment of the engines for Iraqi frig- 
ates so long as the conflict between Iraq and 
Iran is not resolved and that the license to 
export the engines expires on January 22, 
1981. 


COMMERCIAL ARMS SALES 
Ceiling 


The House bill amended section 38(b) (3) 
of the Arms Export Control Act to increase 
from $35 million to $75 million the dollar 
value of major defense equipment that may 
be licensed for commercial export to non- 
NATO countries. Major defense equipment 
valued at more than the $75 million figure 
would have to be sold through government- 
to-government FMS procedures. 

The Senate amendment repealed section 
38(b) (3) thereby eliminating any ceiling on 
the dollar value of major defense equipment 
that may be sold commercially. 

The conference substitute (sec. 
provides for a $100 million ceiling. 


Congressional disapproval 


The Senate amendment amended section 
36 of the Arms Export Control Act to provide 
for possible legislative veto of commercial 
arms sales valued at $7 million or more for 
major defense equipment of $25 million or 
more for defense articles or defense services. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
107(b)) to adopt the Senate provision with 
an amendment to exempt NATO and its 
members, Australia, New Zealand, and Japan 
from the legislative veto requirements of the 
Senate provision. Commercial sales to these 
countries will still be subject to advance 
notification to the Congress under section 
36(c). Under present law, Congress does not 
have a legislative veto over commercial sales 
to NATO countries, Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Presidential authority to require FMS rather 
than commercial arms sales 

The Senate amendment amended section 
38(a) of the Arms Export Control Act to 
authorize the President to require that any 
particular arms sale be made as a govern- 
ment-to-government FMS sale rather than 
as a commercial arms sale. It also author- 


107(a) ) 
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ized the President to require that persons 
engaged in the negotiation of a potential 
commercial arms sale keep the President 
informed of the progress of such negotiation. 

The House bill had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 
is the same as the Senate provision. 


Inclusion of commercial arms sales in the 
arms sales proposal 


The Senate amendment amended section 
25(d) of the Arms Export Control Act to 
include qualifying commercial sales in the 
list of possible arms sales for the upcoming 
fiscal year reported to Congress under sec- 
tion 25(d). 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 
is the same as the Senate provision. 


Third-country transfers of commercial arms 


The Senate amendment amended section 
3 of the Arms Export Control Act to require 
congressional notification and possible legis- 
lative veto of third-country transfers of 
major defense equipment valued at $7 mil- 
lion or more or defense articles or defense 
services valued at $25 million or more that 
were originally exported commercially. 

The House bill had no comparable 
provision. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
101(a)(1)) to adopt the Senate amendment 
with an amendment deleting the portion 
providing for a legislative veto of third- 
country transfers of commercially exported 
arms, 

DEFENSE ARTICLES WITH A DIRECT CIVILIAN 

APPLICATION 


The House bill amended section 38 of the 
Arms Export Control Act to remove from 
the U.S. Munitions List for purposes of 
export to non-Communist countries certain 
types of equipment and technical data that 
in some cases have a direct civilian applica- 
tion (e.g, communication and electronics 
equipment, transport, utility, or training 
helicopters, propeller-driven transport, util- 
ity, or training aircraft, and trucks and 
vehicles). The House bill provided for pos- 
sible control of these items by the Com- 
merce Department through the Export 
Administration Act and required the Presi- 
dent to determine if a removal of these 
items is consistent with U.S. policy in such 
areas as international terrorism, nuclear 
proliferation, environmental protection, and 
human rights. The House bill also provided 
the President with discretionary authority 
to require a foreign country statement of 
purposes as to how these items which the 
United States proposes to export will be 
used. 

The Senate amendment required a Presi- 
dential review and report on categories of 
defense articles on the U.S. Munitions List 
and expressed the sense of the Senate that 
items not be removed from the U.S. Muni- 
tions List which have direct military appli- 
cation or contain technology used for 
military, security, intelligence, cryptology, or 
nuclear weapons purposes. 


The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
108) to adopt the Senate provision with an 
amendment to require the President to assess 
the advisability of exporting to Argentina 
through commercial channels the item iden- 
tified in the House bill, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 620B of the Foreign 
Assistance Act which prohibits such export 
to Argentina. 

SPECIAL AUTHORITY 
Presidential determination and report to 
Congress 
The House bill amended section 614 of the 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to author- 
ize Presidential use of the special authority 


if the President determines that to do so 1s 


107(c) ) 


107(d)) 
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“important” to U.S. security. (As amended, 
the special authority in section 614 would 
authorize the President to provide up to $250 
million in assistance under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and Arms Export Control Act 
without regard to any prohibitions or restric- 
tions in those acts or in annual authoriza- 
tion or appropriations acts unless the use 
of the special authority is expressly forbidden 
by any prohibition or restriction to walve 
the prohibition or restriction in question.) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
614 of the Foreign Assistance Act to author- 
ize Presidential use of the special authority 
if he determines that to do so is “vital” to 
U.S. security and so notifies the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress. 

The committee of conference agreed (secs. 
117(a)(1) and 117(a)(2)) to adopt a com- 
promise provision which: (1) Requires the 
President to determine that it Is important 
to U.S. security interests to use Foreign As- 
sistance Act funds under the special author- 
ity; and (2) requires the President to deter- 
mine that such authorization is vital to the 
U.S. national security interests to use Arms 
Export Control Act funds under the special 
authority. 

The conferees note that the various exist- 
ing prior notification requirements and pro- 
hibitions on the use of section 614(a) in 
existing law will remain in force and are not 
to be construed to be superseded by the adop- 
tion of the conference substitute. 


Prior consultation 


The Senate amendment amended section 
614 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
to require the President “in every possible 
instance” to consult with the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress be- 
fore exercising the special authority. The 
Senate amendment deleted a reporting re- 
quirement that would have been redundant 
if the Senate provision had been adopted. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision, 

The committee of conference agreed (sec- 
tion 117(a)(3)) to adopt a compromise pro- 
vision with provides that the President “shall 
consult” with the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and the Appropriations Committees 
of both Houses of Congress before exercising 
the special authority. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS ON INTELLIGENCE 
ACTIVITIES 


The House bill amended section 662 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act to establish new cri- 
teria for conducting covert operations and 
reporting such operations to Congress, The 
House bill reduced from eight to two the 
number of committees receiving reports on 
covert operations and clarified existing law 
concerning the question of prior notification 
of such operations. The House bill provided 
exceptions to prior reporting to Congress of 
covert operations for the shortest practicable 
period under certain circumstances (i.e., if 
deferral or reporting was essential to meet 
extraordinary circumstances affecting the 
vital interest of the United States or was es- 
sential to avoid unreasonable risk to the 
safety or security of the personnel or 
methods employed). 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. (This issue was resolved 
by enactment of S. 2597, the intelligence au- 
thorization legislation.) 

PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

The House bill prohibited any assistance 
under title I in fiscal year 1981 to the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). 
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The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. The conferees note that 
the executive branch has no intention of pro- 
viding military assistance to the PRC in fiscal 
year 1981 and that military assistance to the 
PRC is prohibited by section 620(f) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. The conferees 
felt the provision was redundant and, there- 
fore, unnecessary. 


EXPORT CONTROLS OF DEPLETED URANIUM INCOR- 
PORATED IN DEFENSE ARTICLES 


The Senate amendment stated that if a 
determination is made, depleted uranium to 
be incorporated in defense articles or com- 
modities solely to take advantage of high- 
density or pyrophoric characteristics would 
be exempted from export controls under the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Act of 1978, if such items 
are already controlled under the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act or the Export Administra- 
tion Act. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
110) to adopt the Senate provision with an 
amendment to delete the words “to be” there- 
by assuring that exports of bulk depleted 
uranium would not be authorized. 

The conferees express their understanding 
that the determination called for in the Sen- 
ate provision is to be made by the agency 
responsible for the administration of the ex- 
port control program applicable to the de- 
fense articles or commodities in question, 
provided that such determination is made 
in consultation with those officials of the 
Department of State directly responsible for 
nonproliferation matters. Second, the con- 
‘ferees request congressional] notification in 
the event that unusually large quantities of 
depleted uranium in defense articles are pro- 
posed for export to any country other than & 
member of NATO, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN ANGOLA 


The Senate amendment prohibited assist- 
ance of any kind for military or paramilitary 
operations in Angola unless the President 
determines such assistance is in the U.S. na- 
tional security interest and so reports to 
Congress, detailing the amounts of assistance 
and its recipients. (Existing law prohibits 
assistance of any kind for military or para- 
military operations in Angola unless express- 
ly authorized by Congress. It also provides 
for a report to Congress, detailing types and 
amounts of assistance and its recipients 1f 
the President determines assistance to An- 
gola for such operations should be furnished 
in the national security interest.) 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
118) to adopt the Senate provision with an 
amendment to provide that the Presidential 
determination must be acted upon through & 
joint resolution of the Coneress under ex- 
pedited procedures before assistance can be 
provided for military or paramilitary opera- 
tions in Angola. The conference substitute 
cannot be waived by any other provision of 
law. 

REPORTS ON LEASES OF DEFENSE PROPERTY 


The Senate amendment required the Presi- 
dent to revort to Congress 30 days in ad- 
vance of any leasing of defense property for 
more than 6 months to a foreign govern- 
ment. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The committee of conference agreed (sec. 
109) to adot the Senate provision with 
three amendments: 

(1) Providing that the renort called for in 
the Senate provision avnlies only to those 
leases of defense property that involve ma- 
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jor defense equipment valued at $7 million 
or more or other property valued at $25 mil- 
lion or more; 


(2) Providing that such leases of defense 
property be subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State; and 


(3) Providing that leases of defense prop- 
erty for more than 6 months valued at $1 
million or more be reported quarterly under 
section 36(a) of the Arms Export Control 
Act. 

It is the intent of the conferees that the 
executive branch will not enter into leases 


Executive 
branch 
request 
(January 


Country/program 1980) 
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of defense property for less than 6-month 
periods to avoid reporting under the confer- 
ence substitute. It is also the intent of the 
conferees that the executive branch will not 
divide such leases to avoid the dollar thres- 
holds on the reporting requirements. Fur- 
ther, it is the intent of the conferees that 
the executive branch consult with the Con- 
gress prior to entering into any lease which 
could be considered controversial or which 
could be considered politically or militarily 
significant in terms of its impact on a na- 
tion or a region of the world. 


FUNDING ISSUES 


[in thousands] 
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TITLE II—ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
FUNDING 


The House bill amended section 531(b) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act to authorize an 
appropriation of $2,100,500 for fiscal year 
1981 for the Economic Support Fund (ESF). 

The Senate amendment amended the same 
section to authorize an appropriation for 
fiscal year 1981 of $2,049,500,000. 

The committee of conference agreed to an 
authorization of $2,055,300,000. 

Funding levels agreed to by the conferees 
are shown in the following table: 


Conference 


substitute Country/program 


Executive 

branch 

request 
(anuar 
1980 


Senate 
amend- 
ment 


Conference 
substitute 


Africa: 
Botswana...._. 
Mozambique... 
Tanzania 


$15, 000 
9, 


Southern Africa regional. ...---------=--- 


Near East: 


aa RE Se ee 


Israel... _. 


Jordan/Maqarin ae 


Subtotal for Southern African accounts. 


West Bank/Gaza_._.___ 


Project development and support... 
Middle East special requirements 


Regional subtotal 
ERE OO INNS 3 T 20 odes -p buweneeagnes 
Latin America and Caribbean: 


Jamaica... 
Nicaragua 


Regional subtotal 


Other: 


on 3.5554 IPR 


Portugal 


Regional subtotal 


Regional subtotal. ...........--..---.- 


1 Ceiling. 
2 Earmarked. 


Unallocated emergency fund 
Unassigned 


- 1,805,500 1,811,500 1,804, 500 


20, 000 
7, 000 


27, 000 A 
1 50, 000 


Economic support fund total. ........_. 


7 The $16,000,000 contained in the House bill for the Middie East special requirements fund in- 


3 The House bill prohibited any ESF assistance to Syria. The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision, but the Senate committee deleted $5,000,000 for Syria from their bill. 

4 The House bill included $5,500,000 for regional cooperative programs under the Middle East 
special requirements account (see footnote 7). The Senate amendment included $5,000,000 for 
regional cooperative programs under the regional projects account. 

$ The House bill included $7,000,000 for the West Bank and Gaza under the Middle East special 
requirements account (see footnote 7). The Senate amendment earmarked $7,000,000 for the West 
Bank and Gaza under the regional projects account. 

è The Senate amendment included $500,000 for project development and support under the 


cluded $5,500,000 for regional cooperative programs, $7,000,000 for West Bank/Gaza, and up to 
$3,500,000 for participant training programs. : x 

* The House committee also approved $15,000,000 for Cyprus, but included it in the migration 
and refugee account (sec. 405). 

* This amount included an additional $5,000,000 for earthquake assistance to the Azores. 

10 This total was the f resident's January request. The Senate committee used the President's 
March revised budget of $2,030,500, which was officially transmitted to Congress after H.R. 6912 was 
ordered reported by the House committee. The President’s March budget was the same as the 
January budget except for the deletion of the $50,000,000 unallocated emergency fund. 

l! The administration requested $27,000,000 for Zambia. H.R. 6942 limits the authorized amount 


regional projects account. 


In agreeing on a total of $102.3 million 
for ESF assistance to southern Africa in 
fiscal year 1981, without specifying country 
assistance levels within that total, the com- 
mittee of conference did not intend that 
countries proposed for assistance under the 
House or Senate bills which were not cited 
in the executive branch request should be 
eliminated from ESF assistance in fiscal year 
1981. For example, the committee of con- 
ference intends that of the total Economic 
Support Fund authorization for fiscal year 
1981, up to $10 million is to be available for 
Tanzania and up to $12 million be for 
Uganda. 

TURKEY AID 


The House bill provided that not less than 
$200 million of the ESF authorization for fis- 
cal year 1981 shall be available for Turkey. 

The Senate amendment provided that not 
more than $200 million of the ESF author- 
ized for fiscal year 1981 shall be available 
for Turkey. 

The conference substitute (sec. 202(3) (b)) 
is the same as the House provision. 


JORDAN AID 


Uses of aid 

The House bill amended chapter 4 of Part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to provide 
that of the amount authorized for ESF for 
fiscal year 1981 for Jordan, $50 million shall 
be available only as follows: (1) Up to $40 
million for the Magarin Dam and Jordan 
Valley irrigation system; and (2) $10 million 
and so much of the remainder of the $50 


for Zambia to $20,300,000. The difference, $6,700,000 is unallocated within the ESF account. 


million as is not used for the Maqarin Dam 
and Jordan Valley irrigation system for 
other development programs in Jordan. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. The conferees intend 
that the bulk of the $50 million authorized 
for Jordan be available for the construction 
of the Magarin Dam but that some of the 
money, including any funds which cannot 
be obligated for the Maqarin Dam, be used 
to support bilateral economic aid projects in 
Jordan. 


Peace efforts 


The House bill expressed the sense of Con- 
gress that for Jordan to receive any funds 
appropriated under this act, it should be 
judged by the President that Jordan is act- 
ing in good faith “to achieve progress toward 
peace in the Middle East” and that such 
assistance “will serve to further the process 
of peace in the Middle East.” 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 712) is 


the same as the House provision with an 
amendment deleting the words “progress 
toward” and “the process of". 


SYRIA PROHIBITION 
The House bill provided that none of the 
ESF for fiscal year 1981 may be made avail- 
able for Syria. 


The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 


The conference substitute (sec. 202(f)) is 
the same as the House provision. 


MIDDLE EAST SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FUND 


The House bill amended chapter.4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to provide 
that of the funds authorized for ESF for 
fiscal year 1981, $16 million shall be available 
only for special requirements in the Middle 
East including regional programs, develop- 
ment programs on the West Bank and in 
Gaza, and participant training programs. 

The Senate amendment provided that not 
less than $7 million shall be available only 
for development programs of private and vol- 
untary agencies on the West Bank and in 
Gaza. 

The conference substitute (sec. 202) states 
that $12.5 million of the ESF authorized to 
be appropriated for fiscal year 1981 may be 
used for special requirements in the Middle 
East. The committee of conference intends 
that $7 million of this amount be used for 
development programs on the West Bank 
and in Gaza and $5.5 million for regional co- 
operative programs. 


MOZAMBIQUE CEILING 

The House bill amended chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to provide 
that of the ESF funds authorized for fiscal 
year 1981, not more than $6 million may be 
used for Mozambique. 

The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. It is the intention of 
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the conferees that $6 million of the amount 

authorized for ESF for fiscal year 1981 will 

be used for assistance to Mozambique. 
ZAMBIA 


The House bill amended chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to provide 
that not more than $20.3 million of the 
funds authorized for ESF for fiscal year 1981 
may be made available for Zambia. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. It is the intention of 
the conferees that $20.3 million of the 
amount authorized for ESF for fiscal year 
1981 will be used for assistance to Zambia. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA PROGRAM 

The Senate amendment amended chapter 
4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
provide that of the amount authorized for 
ESF for fiscal year 1981, $90 million shall 
be available for the countries of southern 
Africa. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. The conferees intend 
that, as shown in the ESF table of funding 
levels for fiscal year 1981, the total for south- 
ern African accounts for the year is to be 
$102.3 million. 

CYPRUS AID 

The Senate amendment amended chapter 
4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
provide that of the amount authorized for 
ESF for fiscal year 1981, $15 million shall be 
available only for Cyprus for refugee relief, 
reconstruction, and educational exchange 
programs. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion under the ESF authorization, but in- 
cluded $15 million for this purpose under 
the fiscal year 1981 authorization level for 
migration and refugee assistance. 

The conference substitute (sec. 202(c)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

PORTUGAL AID 


The Senate amendment amended chapter 
+ of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
provide that of the amount authorized for 
ESF for fiscal year 1981, $25 million shall be 
available only for Portugal which was also 
intended to include $5 million for Azores 
disaster relief. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. However, the House ESF total in- 
cluded $25 million for Portugal of which 
$5 million was for disaster assistance for the 
Azores. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House provision. The conferees intend 
that $25 million of the ESF in fiscal year 
1981 will be for Portugal, of which $5 mil- 
lion is to be for disaster assistance for the 
Azores, The conferees acted after receiving 
assurance from the executive branch of in- 
tent to provide such assistance in fiscal year 
1981. Following is the text of a letter sent 
to Chairman Clement J. Zablocki of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and Chair- 
man Frank Church of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1980. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During yesterday's 
meeting of the Committee of Conference on 
the FY 1981 foreign aid authorization bill, 
the conferees agreed to lift earmarkings on 
the Sudan and Portugal ESF programs con- 
tingent unon receipt of a letter from the 
Administration providing assurances that 
the requested programs would be funded. 

This is to advise you that the Executive 
Branch has requested and intends to fund 
the $50 million program for the Sudan. With 
regard to Portugal, the Executive Branch re- 
quested a $20 million procram. while $5 
million additional was authorized in the 
House and Senate authorization bills and 
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by the House Appropriations Committee for 
earthquake disaster assistance to the Azores. 
It is the Administration’s intention to pro- 
vide a $25 million ESF program for Portugal 
in FY 1981, including $5 million in earth- 
quake assistance to the Azores. 
Sincerely, 
J. BRIAN ATWOOD, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


SUDAN AID 


The Senate amendment amended chapter 
4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
provide that of the amount authorized for 
ESF for fiscal year 1981, $50 million shall be 
available for Sudan. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. However, the House total authorization 
level for ESF for fiscal year 1981 included $50 
million intended for Sudan. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House provision. The conferees intend 
that $50 million of ESF in fiscal year 1981 
be for Sudan. The conferees acted after re- 
ceiving assurance from the executive branch 
of intention to fund the $50 million for Su- 
dan. (For a text of the executive branch 
statement, see the letter to the chairman 
from J. Brian Atwood, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, printed in 
the explanation of the Portugal aid issue.) 

PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The House bill states the following sense 
of Congress: 

“Sec. 711. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that all parties to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict need to reaffirm their unequivocal com- 
mitment to the peace process in order to 
achieve further progress toward a compre- 
hensive settlement, to reinforce the princi- 
ples of the Camp David accords, and to take 
actions to encourage parties not curently mn- 
volved in the peace process to become active 
participants in peace efforts. 

“(b) It is further the sense of the Congress 
that to further these goals (1) all parties to 
the conflict should accept Israel's unequivo- 
cal right to exist within secure and recog- 
nized borders; (2) the Government of Egypt 
should maintain and strengthen its commit- 
ment to the process of normalization of re- 
lations with Israel and continue actions to 
support that commitment; (3) the Govern- 
ments of Israel and Egypt should reaffirm 
their commitment to United Nations Reso- 
lution 242 and its applicability, in all its as- 
pects, to territorles under negotiations; and 
(4) the Government of Israel should assure 
that its settlement policies and actions in 
the occupied territories are consistent with 
the objectives of achieving peace and of in- 
volving other parties in the peace process. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 711) is the 
same as the House provision, with an amend- 
ment to section 711(b) as follows: 

Clause (2) is amended to read “(2) the 
Governments of Israel and Egypt should 
maintain and strengthen their commitments 
to the process of normalization of relations 
and continue actions to support that com- 
mitment.” 

Clause (4) is amended to read “(4) the 
governments of countries in the Middle East 
should assure that their policies and actions 
are consistent with the objectives of achiev- 
ing peace and of involving other parties 
in the peace process.” 

MESRF LIMITATION 

The House bill repeated the limitation on 
the use of the Middle East Special Require- 
ments Funds (MESRF’s), in section 553(b) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
requires a Presidential report setting forth 
the name of the proposed recipient, the 
amount and the purpose for which the 
funds are to be made available, and a 30- 
day period for congressional disapproval of 
the proposed use of such funds. 
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The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 
The conference substitute (sec. 202(d)) is 
the same as the House provision. 
GRANT TO EGYPT 


The House bill amended chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to require 
that not less than two-thirds of the Eco- 
nomic Support Funds made available to 
Egypt for fiscal year 1981 be provided on a 
grant basis. 

The Senate amendment amended the 
same chapter to require all of the Economic 
Support Funds for Egypt for fiscal year 1981 
be provided on a grant basis. 

The conference substitute (sec. 202(2)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

PROJECT AID FOR EGYPT 

The Senate amendment amended section 
610(k) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
to exempt projects in Egypt, for fiscal years 
1980 and 1981, from the $100 million assist- 
ance ceiling on aid for construction of any 
productive enterprise, 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 203) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

FULL CASH TRANSFER TO ISRAEL 


The Senate amendment retained section 
532(b)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
which provides that the ESF assistance to 
Israel may be made available on a cash 
transfer basis as long as the President insures 
that the level of cash transfers to Israel does 
not adversely affect U.S. nonmilitary exports 
to Israel. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 201(2)) 
is the same as the Senate provision. 

DEBT BURDENS OF EGYPT, ISRAEL, PORTUGAL, AND - 
TURKEY 

The House bill required the President to 
report to Congress by January 15, 1981, on 
the economic conditions in Egypt, Israel, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey which may affect their 
ability to meet their international debt obli- 
gations and to stabilize their economies. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 713) is the 
same as the House provision. 

NUCLEAR FACILITIES PROHIBITION 


The House bill amended section 531(b) (1) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act to prohibit the 
use of the ESF to finance the construction, 
maintenance, or fueling of nuclear facilities 
in foreign countries except in special cases 
where the President certifies that the use of 
such funds Is indispensable to the achieve- 
ment of nonproliferation objectives. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 202(g)) is 
the same as the House provision with an 
amendment limiting the application of the 
provision to fiscal year 1981. 


CONTINGENCY AUTHORITY 


The Houce bill amended chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to provide 
that up to $50 million in fiscal year 1981 
ESF appropriations may be uced for emer- 
gencies, for ESF purposes, when urgently 
recuired in the national interests of the 
United States, including up to 5 percent of 
funds programed for any country notwith- 
standing earmarks in the House bill. 

The Senate amendment contained a 
similar provision, with the $50 million 
available notwithstanding any restriction of 
this act and with no -percent limit on the 
amount that may be taken out of a country 
account. 

The conference substitute (Sec, 202(e)) is 
the same as the House position. 
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ZIMBABWE REPORT 


The House bill amended chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act to require 
that if Zimbabwe receives ESF assistance, 
the President is to report to Congress every 
60 days on the internal situation In Zim- 
babwe and particularly on its observance of 
human rights. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision, requiring the report to assess 
implementation of the Declaration of Rights 
contained in annex C of the agreement 
signed at Lancaster House, London, by the 
participants in the Constitutional Confer- 
ence on Southern Rhodesia on December 23, 
1979. 

The conference substitute (sec. 720) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 


UGANDA ELECTIONS 


The House bill directed the President to 
take into account whether or not free elec- 
tions were held in Uganda as planned in 
1980 when determining the levels of assist- 
ance to Uganda and Tanzania. 

The Senate amendment had no compar- 
able provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 719) is 
the same as the House provision with an 
amendment deleting the reference to Tan- 
zania and the reference to the planned hold- 
ing of elections in 1980. 

NICARAGUA 
Conditions 


The House bill restated the conditions on 
U.S. economic support funds assistance to 
Nicaragua that are contained in section 536 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, as amended by 
Public Law 96-257, the Special Central Amer- 
ican Assistance Act of 1979. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
amendment. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 201) is the 
same as the House provision. 


Reporting requirement 


The House bill required the President to 
report every 90 days on the internal situation 
in Nicaragua, particularly on the observance 
of human rights and progress in the estab- 
lishment of democratic political institutions. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
amendment. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. 


TITLE ITI—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
POPULATION 
Natural family planning 


The Senate amendment added “provision 
of information and services related to nat- 
ural family planning methods” to the de- 
scription of family planning programs in 
section 104 of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 302(a)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 


Special programs 

The Senate amendment earmarked $4.5 
million of the funds authorized for sec. 104, 
population activities, for the World Health 
Organization (WHO) special program of re- 
search, development, and research training 
in human reproduction, and $35 million for 
the U.N. Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA). 

The House bill did not contain similar 
earmarks. 

The conference substitute (sec. 302(b)) 
earmarks $3 million for the WHO program. 
While not earmarking funds for the UNFPA, 
the committee of conference intends that of 
the funds appropriated for population pro- 
grams, not less than $35 million should be 
made available to the U.N. Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities. 

ENERGY AND SELECTED DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


The House bill changed the title of sec- 
tion 106 of the Foreign Assistance Act from 
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“Technical Assistance, Energy, Research, Re- 
construction, and Selected Development 
Problems” to “Energy and Selected Develop- 
ment Activities” and consolidates the energy 
provisions of section 106 and section 119 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act into a new sec- 
tion 106. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute (section 304), is 
the same as the House provision, with an 
amendment making the title “Energy, Pri- 
vate Voluntary Organizations, and Selected 
Development Activities” and making several 
technical changes. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ACTIVITIES 


The House bill amended section 116(e) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act to authorize and 
encourage the President to use not less than 
$1.5 million in fiscal year 1981 to carry out 
programs and activities to promote adher- 
ence to civil and political rights as set forth 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute (section 505) is 
the same as the House provision. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF PERSONS 


The House bill included “causing the dis- 
appearance of persons” in the definition of 
gross violations of internationally recognized 
human rights contained in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act and the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute (section 701) is 
the same as the House provision. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 


The Senate amendment earmarked $2.5 
million of the funds authorized for section 
118 of the Foreign Assistance Act for the 
preparation of environmental profiles of de- 
veloping countries and for natural resources 
protection and management programs. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 


The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. The committee of con- 
ference recommends that the Agency for In- 
ternational Development continue to 
strengthen its efforts to assist recipient coun- 
tries to prepare environmental profiles and 
support programs to protect and improve 
management of their environment and nat- 
ural resources and that the agency spend not 
less than $2.5 million for these purposes. 


PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND 
COOPERATIVES 


Project preparation 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision amending section 123 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act to permit AID to fund part of 
the cost of project preparation activities of 
private voluntary organizations, 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (section 307(1) ) 
is the same as the Senate provision, with an 
amendment specifying that such reimburse- 
ment be made only if necessary and on @ 
case-by-case basis. 

Agency procedures 


The Senate amendment adds new language 
to section 123 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
directing AID to simplify procedures for de- 
velopment and approval of projects to be 
carried out by qualified private voluntary 
organizations. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 307(2)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

Country prohibitions 


The House bill amended sec. 123 of the For- 


eign Assistance Act to permit AID-funded 
private voluntary organization activity to 
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continue in countries where prohibitions on 
U.S. assistance have subsequently become 
applicable. 

The Senate amendment contained a sim- 
ilar provision, with the additional require- 
ment that the President report to the Con- 
gress on the reasons for such a continuation. 

The conference substitute (sec 307(3)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 


Ocean freight reimbursement 


The conferees reaffirm their strong sup- 
port of the humanitarian and development 
work of private and voluntary organizations. 
The conferees urge and expect the Agency 
for International Development to provide 
adequate funding for ocean freight reim- 
bursement as authorized by section 123(b) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 


UNITED NATIONS ENVIRONMENT PROGRAM 


The Senate amendment proyided that not 
less than $9 million of the funds authorized 
for voluntary contributions to international 
organizations (sec. 302 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act) shall be available only for 
the United Nations Environment Program. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. The committee of con- 
ference urges and expects that the fiscal 
year 1981 contribution be $10 million, the 
level at which the program was supported 
in fiscal year 1980. 


EASTERN CARIBBEAN 


The House bill urged the President to use 
up to $7 million for bilateral development 
assistance for the Eastern Caribbean coun- 
tries and directed him to report to Congress 
by February 1, 1981, on the implementation 
of this section, 


The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (Sec. 313) is the 
same as the House provision. 


ASSISTANCE TO EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


The House bill urged the President to use 
up to $3 million for assistance to Equatorial 
Guinea if warranted by conditions there. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 314) is the 
same as the House provision. 


WORLD HUNGER 


The Senate amendment provided that in 
order to further the intent of section 103 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, the Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment shall encourage the ongoing 
work of private voluntary organizations to 
deal with world hunger problems abroad. 


The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 


The substitute (sec. 316) is the same as 
the Senate provision, with an amendment 
substituting the Director of the Interna- 
tional Development Cooperation Agency for 
the Administrator of ATD in those instances 
in which the Senate provision had named 
the ATD Administrator. The amendment 
recognizes that under the governmental re- 
organization undertaken in 1979, TDCA, of 
which A'D is a component, has prime 
responsibility within the U.S, Government on 
matters concerning development and other 
efforts to improve living conditions in de- 
veloping countries. 

POSTHARVEST FOOD LOSSES 


The Senate amendment exnressed the 
sonse of Congress that the President should 
reaffirm U.S. svpvort for the goal established 
by the U.N. General Assembly of reducing 
the postharvest losses of food by 50 percent 


and that the Agency for International De- 
velopment should substantially increase the 


proportion of its resources deyoted to this 
purpose. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 
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The conference substitute (sec. 317) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 
CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The Senate amendment provided the Pres- 
ident, after consultation with Congress, with 
the authority to transfer repayment obliga- 
tions of the Caribbean Development Bank 
to the recipient members of the Caribbean 
Development Bank, notwithstanding section 
620(r) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
"She conference substitute (section 315) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 

TITLE IV—OTHER ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


NARCOTICS CONTROL ASSISTANCE 
UNFDAC ceiling 


The House bill amended section 402 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, placing a ceiling of 
$3 million on the U.S. contribution to the 
U.N. Fund for Drug Abuse Control, or 50 
percent of the total contributions by all 
countries to the Fund, whichever is less. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 402(a) (2) ) 
is the same as the House provision. 


Excess Pakistani currency 


The Senate amendment made available up 
to $10 million in excess Pakistani currency 
and credits for narcotics control assistance 
to Pakistan; waived the requirement for a 
special appropriation act provision to allo- 
cate such funds; waived the limits on ex- 
penditures of foreign currencies received 
under Public Law 480; and exempted this 
provision from appropriation acts’ prohibi- 
tions on using appropriated funds to ad- 
minister programs funded from foreign 
currencies. 

The House 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 402(6)) 
incorporates the Senate provision with an 
amendment which waives an additional pro- 
vision of existing law which might obstruct 
expenditures of excess foreign currency 
Tunds in this matter, and also conditions 
this authorization upon a further provision 
in an appropriation act, including a con- 
tining resolution, thus assuring some Appro- 
priations Committee role in approving the 
expenditure of excess currency funds as au- 
thorized by this provision. 


Aircraft in Colombia 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision which would make available aircraft, 
communications equipment, and operational 
support to the Colombian antinarcotics en- 
forcement program under section 481 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

The House bill had no 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 402(c)) is 
the same as the Senate provision, except for 
technical changes necessitated by the fact 
that this legislation was not enacted before 
October 1, 1980, as had been the assumption 
when the provision was adopted in the 
Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


The House bill amended section 492 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act to allow the President 
to transfer up to $50 million into the inter- 
national disaster assistance account in any 
fiscal vear from funds available under other 
provisions of the Foreign Assistance Act us- 
ing the authority of section 614(a) (trans- 
fer between accounts) of that act without 
regard to the 20-percent limitation in section 
610(a). 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision. 

The committee of conference agreed on a 


bill had no 


comparable 


comparable 


substitute for the House provision which. 


contained some technical modification de- 
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signed to achieve the same goal of flexibility 
in obtaining up to $50 million additional 
funding for the international disaster as- 
sistance account in emergencies in any one 
year. The substitute (sec. 404) provides that 
up to $50 million in any fiscal year may be 
obligated against appropriations under part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act (economic 
assistance), other than the international dis- 
aster assistance appropriations, for use in 
accord with the provisions of section 491 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act. Section 491 sets 
forth the authorities and general policies 
covering the international disaster assist- 
ance account. Amounts subsequently appro- 
priated under the international disaster as- 
sistance account for a disaster may be used 
to reimburse any account against which 
funds for that disaster were drawn under 
this authority. 


AFRICAN REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 


The House bill amended section 495F of 
the Foreign Assistance Act to authorize $15 
million for the longer term rehabilitation 
and resettlement needs of displaced persons 
and other victims of civil strife in African 
developing countries. It directed that the 
funds be, used for semipermanent housing. 
potable water supply systems, and sanitary 
facilities and provided that the assistance 
be furnished under the authority of section 
491 of the Foreign Assistance Act, which deals 
with disaster relief. 

The Senate amendment had no compa- 
rable provision, 

The conference substitute (sec. 405) is the 
same as the House provision. 


MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
Legislative vehicle 


The House bill amended section 102 of the 
States Department Authorization Act, fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981, to provide a supple- 
mental fiscal year 1981 authorization for 
migration and refugee assistance. 

The Senate amendment did not contain 
such authorization; a fiscal year 1981 supple- 
mental authorization for migration and ref- 
ugee assistance was included in S. 2727, au- 
thorizing supplemental appropriations for 
the Department of State and the Board for 
International Broadcasting for fiscal years 
1980 and 1981. 

The conference substitute (sec. 406) re- 
tains the supplemental fiscal year 1981 au- 
thorization for migration and refugee assist- 
ance in this bill. 


Migration and refugee assistance junding 
levels for fiscal year 1981 


The House bill authorized an additional 
$107,411,000 for migration and refugee assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1981. The House author- 
ization included the President’s January 
1980 supplemental budget request of $94,- 
411,000 plus $13 million intended for Cyprus 
refugees in addition to the $2 million pro- 
gramed for such refugees under the Presi- 
dent’s January request. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
amendment; however, S. 2727 authorized 
$57,411,000 for refugee assistance for fiscal 
year 1981 which is $2 million less than the 
President's revised March request of $59,- 
411,000 for this purpose. The $2 million re- 
duction was made in view of the decision to 
retain the Cyprus account in the ESF 
authorization. 


The conference substitute (sec. 406) 
authorized an additional $59,411,000 for 
migration and refugee assistance in fiscal 
year 1981 as requested by the President in 
his revised March 1980 budget request, and 
retains the Cyprus program in the ESF 
authorization. 

Noting the burgeoning worldwide refugee 
problem, the committee of conference ex- 
pressed the view that. should this authori- 
zation level be insufficient for the remainder 
of fiscal year 1981, the Congress would be 
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sympathetic to requests for appropriate in- 
creases in the account if the need arises. The 
committee of conference further stressed 
that, while the United States should con- 
tinue its policy of accepting its fair share of 
those refugees requiring resettlement, the 
United States should continue to insist that 
other members of the world community also 
accept their fair share of this burden. 


Resettlement assistance for Cuban and 
Haitian refugees 

The House bill authorized and earmarked 
an additional $100 million in fiscal year 1980 
migration and refugee assistance funds for 
resettlement of foreign nationals for whom 
such assistance is not otherwise authorized 
and earmarked $100 million of funds appro- 
priated for migration and refugee assistance 
in fiscal year 1981 for the same purpose. The 
intent of the House provision was to provide 
Federal assistance to State and local govern- 
ments affected by the recent Cuban/Haitian 
refugee influx. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision with respect to migration and refu- 
gee assistance funds but contained a provi- 
sion designating those Cubans arriving in the 
United States between January 1 and June 
16, 1980, as refugees so as to permit State and 
local governments to qualify for assistance 
under the Refugee Act of 1980. 

The conference substitute contains no pro- 
vision on these issues in view of the fact that 
subsequent to the adoption of the House 
bill and the Senate amendment thereto, the 
Congress enacted and the President signed 
into law the Refugee Education Assistance 
Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-422) which au- 
thorizes Federal assistance to State and local 
governments affected by the Cuban/Haitian 
refugee influx. 


International cooperation in Cuban refugee 
resettlement 


The House bill expressed the sense of Con- 
gress that the President should encourage 
and secure greater international cooperation 
in the resettlement of Cuban refugees and 
should seek the discussion in an appropriate 
international forum of the Cuban refugee 
problem. 

The Senate amendment contained a similar 
provision with additional language relating 
to the growing refugee phenomenon and his- 
toric role in refugee resettlement. 

The conference substitute (sec. 715) 
merges the House and Senate provision on 
this issue. 


Aid to countries cooperating in refugee re- 
settlement 


The House bill provided that the Secretary 
of State shall, to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble, attempt to channel U.S.. assistance to 
countries willing to assist Cuban and other 
refugees. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 


The conference substitute (sec. 715(c)) is 
the same as the House provision. 


Expulsion of certain Cuban emigrants 


The House bill expressed the sense of Con- 
gress that the President should use his au- 
thority to order the expulsion of Cuban 
emigrants who have violated U.S. law by 
participating in civil disturbances at Fed- 
eral processing centers. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 


The conference substitute (sec. 716) ac- 
knowledges the fact that the U.S. Govern- 
ment has already incarcerated those individ- 
uals who left Cuba for the United States 
but who are admitted criminals. security 
threats, or who incited civil disturbances in 
Federal processing facilities. 

The corference substitute urges the execu- 
tive branch, consistent with U.S. law to seek 
the deportation of such individuals. 
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EAST TIMOR 


The Senate amendment expressed the sense 
of Congress that with regard to East Timor, 
the President should take all appropriate 
measures to support relief operations, urge 
the reuniting of families, and encourage the 
Government of Indonesia to allow access to 
East Timor by international journalists. 

The House bill contained a similar pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 408) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 


TITLE V—AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 


The House bill provided for the establish- 
ment of the African Development Foundation 
to channel small amounts of development 
assistance to local community groups and 
institutions in Africa to support indige- 
nously initiated and administered develop- 
ment projects. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (secs. 501-511) 
incorporates the House provision with an 
amendment that: Deletes from section 504 
(a) of the bill the all-encompassing author- 
ity to “improve the quality of life of all 
Africans"; requires the Foundation to the 
extent possible, to coordinate its development 
assistance activities with those of the U.S. 
Government, and private, regional, and in- 
ternational organizations; insures that the 
Foundation confines its efforts to support for 
entities engaged in peaceful activities; limits 
the total number of employees to no more 
than 25 the first year, 50 the second year, 
and 75 the third year, and thereafter; reduces 
the funds available to the Foundation for 
fiscal year 1981 from $5 million to $2 million; 
and provides that the provisions of this title 
shall expire on September 30, 1985. This last 
provision will give the Foundation time to 
begin its work, but will require review and 
affirmative congressional action in order to 
continue its activities. 


TITLE VI—PEACE CORPS 
CONTINGENCY FUND 


The Senate amendment amended section 
15(d) (7) of the Peace Corps Act to increase 
the Peace Corps contingency fund from 
$5,000 to $20,000. 

The House bill had no similar provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 601(c)) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE ACT 


The Senate amendment made technical 
amendments to the Domestic Volunteer 
Service Act by removing references to the 
Peace Corps. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 602) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 


RETURNED PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


The House bill required the Peace Corps 
Director to report to Congress on the devel- 
opment of a plan for more effective utiliza- 
tion of returned Peace Corps volunteers. 

The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 603) is the 
same as the House provision. 


TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
AUDITING OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The House bill required the U.S. Comptrol- 
ler General to report audits required by sec- 
tion 301(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
the Congress and to the President. The 
House bill also directed the President to en- 
courage audits of international organizations 
by external audit programs. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provisions. 

The conference substitute (sec. 702) is the 
same as the House provision. 
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REPORTS ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The House bill added a new section to 
chapter 3 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act to require: (1) That annual reports to 
the Congress on U.S. contributions to inter- 
national organizations be submitted 9 
months after the end of the fiscal year; and 
(2) that semiannual reports be required, 
giving a comprehensive cash and in-kind ac- 
counting of U.S. contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 703) is the 
same as the House provision, 


EXPORT ADMINISTRATION ACT 


The House bill made a technical amend- 
ment to section 502(B) (a) (2) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 so that the ref- 
erence is to the “Export Administration Act 
of 1979" rather than the “Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1969”. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 704) is the 
same as the House provision. 


HUMAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE 


The House bill stated it to be the sense of 
the Congress that the Interagency Group on 
Human Rights has been an effective mecha- 
nism for coordinating human rights policy 
and that the President should consider es- 
tablishing the group on a more permanent 
basis and report his recommendation for 
strengthening the group no later than No- 
vember 1, 1980. 

The Senate amendment had no comparable 
provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 710) is the 
same as the House provision with an amend- 
ican” changing the reporting date to July 1, 
1981. 

PROCUREMENT 


The Senate amendment amended section 
604(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act to 
preclude the use of foreign assistance funds 
to procure construction or engineering serv- 
ices from advanced developing countries that 
have attained a competitive capability in 
international markets for construction serv- 
ices or engineering services. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 705) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 

This provision is intended to apply to pro- 
curement for projects initiated after enact- 
ment of this act. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


The Senate amendment amended section 
624(g) of the Foreign Assistance Act to re- 
move the overseas personnel ceilings with 
regard to AID Inspector General regional 
offices. 


The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 706) is the 
same as the Senate provision. 


The committee of conference has noted 
with concern the difficulties encountered by 
the Agency for International Develooment in 
recent years in maintaining adequate over- 
seas audit and inspection presence sufficient 
to maintain a reasonable degree of audit and 
investigative oversight of its foreign assist- 
ance programs. The Agency is responsible for 
the prudent administration of billions of 
dollars in public funds made available for 
the support of its programs in some 70 of 
the world’s less developed countries. For this 
task it maintains austerely staffed audit and 
investigative offices in Washington and cer- 
tain overseas locations. 

The intent of this legislation is to insure 
that the Agency is provided with clear-cut 
authority to establish and maintain ade- 
quate audit and inspection cavability in 
place in the several regions of the world in 
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which it carries forward the U.S. foreign aid 
program. 


PROHIBITION OF ASSISTANCE 


The House bill specified that, except for 
food assistance and humanitarian assistance 
distributed directly to the Cambodian peo- 
ple, no funds authorized under this act, in- 
cluding funds authorized under section 302 
(a) (1) of the Foreign Assistance Act, may be 
used for assistance to the Governments of 
Cuba, Vietnam, and Cambodia. 

The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 

The conference substitute (sec. 717) states 
that funds may not be used to provide assist- 
ance to the Governments of Cuba, Vietnam, 
or Cambodia. It does not make reference to 
section 302(a) (1) of the act in order to make 
clear that the prohibition is not to be con- 
strued as applying to funds provided to in- 
ternational organizations. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ASSISTANCE 


The House bill required the President to 
take necessary steps to insure that U.S. as- 
sistance is identified as having been made 
available by the people of the United States, 
and that countries’ efforts in this regard be 
taken into consideration in determining 
levels of assistance. 

The Senate amendment had no compara- 
ble provision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate position. The committee of con- 
ference noted that existing provisions in the 
Foreign Assistance Act and in Public Law 
480 require identification of U.S. assistance 
and urged the Agency for International De- 
velopment to take all necessary action to 
comply fully with these requirements. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Senate amendment amended section 
634(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act to re- 
quire the annual report on foreign assist- 
ance to include information on foreign as- 
sistance levels of OECD and OPEC countries. 

The House bill had no comparable provi- 
sion. 

The conference substitute (sec. 707) is 
the same as the Senate provision. 


CONSIDERATION OF ACTIONS REGARDING IRAN 
AND AFGHANISTAN 


The Senate amendment called on the 
Venice summit to give highest priority to 
actions to resolve the Iran and Afghanistan 
threats to peace and required the President 
to revort by August 1, 1980, on these de- 
liberations. 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the House position. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Senate amendment provided that 
“None of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under this Act or any other 
provision of law may be made available, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the provision of as- 
sistance to El Salvador for the purpose of 
planning or executing the confiscation, na- 
tionalization, acouisition, or expropriation 
of any agricultural or banking enterprise, 
or the properties or stock shares which may 
be pertaining thereto.” 

The House bill had no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The conference substitute is the same as 
the Senate provision, with an amendment 
so that it reads: “None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated under this Act may 
be made available for the provision of as- 
sistance by El Salvador for the purpose of 
planning for compensation, or for the pur- 
pose of compensation. for the confiscation. 
nationalization, acquisition, or expropria- 
tion of any agricultural or banking enter- 
prise, or the properties or stock shares 
which may be pertaining thereto.” 
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The committee of conference notes that 
pursuant to section 620(g) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act it has been U.S. policy not 
to permit U.S. assistance to be used for the 
payment of compensation of any confisca- 
tion, nationalization, acquisition, or expro- 
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to conference), 
Bit D. BURLISON 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
LES ASPIN 
{solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
CHARLES ROSE 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
J. K. ROBINSON 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK 
(solely for consider- 
ation of section 
113 of the House 
bill, and modifi- 
cations committed 
to conference), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FRANK CHURCH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
JOE BIDEN, 
JOHN GLENN, 
JACOB K., JAVITS, 
CHARLES H. PERCY, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7584 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
on the bill (H.R. 7584) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 96-1472) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7584) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes having met, after full and 
free conference, haye agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 12, 13, 19, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 29, 33, 39, 41, 42, 43, 50, 55. 56, 58, 61, 62, 
64, 66, 67, 68, 71, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 85, 86, 87, 
and 88. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 32, 
36, 48, 53, 54, 59, 60, 69, 70, 73, and 77, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Meu of the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment insert: 

Sec. 105. No more than 98 percent of the 
funds appropriated by this title shall be 
expended, except for any sums appropriated 
for the payment to the American Institute 
in Taiwan. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$113,650,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22; and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $32,925,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘'$759,367,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$51,585,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “'$112,550,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$25,705,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$65,550,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
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In leu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “$214,181,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,853,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$76,926,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: Restore the matter stricken 
by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “: Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used by the 
Legal Services Corporation to provide legal 
assistance for any litigation which seeks to 
adjudicate the legalization of homosexual- 
ity”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$734,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$609,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,708,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 5, 
10, 17, 25, 28, 30, 31, 34, 46, 49, 51, 74, 75. 
82, 84, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93 and 94. 


NEAL SMITH, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 
JOSEPH D. EARLY, 
JACK HIGHTOWER, 
W. G. (BILL) HEFNER, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE M. O'BRIEN, 
MARK ANDREWS, 
SīLvIo O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

QUENTIN BURDICK, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

DALE BUMPERS, 

LOWELL WEICKER, Jr., 

MARK HATFIELD, 

TED STEVENS, 

JAKE GARN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7584) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judici- 
ary, and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes, submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and Senate in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 
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TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 


Amendment No. 1: Deletes an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, proposed by the House, for 
a buying power maintenance fund. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $481,110,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$508,083,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees have deleted the United 
States 1981 assessed contribution to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization due to the 
lack of authorization for such appropriation. 
(The 1980 contribution has been provided.) 
However, the unavailability of these funds at 
this time should not be misconstrued as a 
lack of support for the goals and purposes of 
this Organization. 

In November of 1977 the U.S. withdrew 
from the ILO because the principles of the 
ILO charter were not being maintained. In 
February of 1980 the U.S. rejoined the orga- 
nization as the ILO withdrew from inappro- 
priate activities and met U.S. conditions for 
resuming membership. The newly organized 
federation of Polish workers and their right 
to organize free trade unions under the ILO 
Convention is evidence of renewed commit- 
ment to basic rights of workers. The U.S. 
supports these developments and will con- 
tinue its active role in the ILO, Therefore the 
authorization situation must be quickly 
resolved. 

THE ASIA FOUNDATION 


Amendment No. 3: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In Meu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 


“THE ASIA FOUNDATION 


“For a grant to the Asia Foundation, $4,- 
100,000, to remain available until expended, 
notwithstanding section 15(a) of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to provide certain basic 
authority for the Department of State’, 
approved August 1, 1956.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 4: Limits the funds which 
can be expended by the Department of State 
to 98 per cent of the amounts appropriated 
in title I, except for funds appropriated for 
payment to the American Institute in Tal- 
wan, instead of 95 per cent of such amounts 
as proposed by the House. 

The conferees are agreed that the funds 
appropriated for the security enhancement 
program of the Department of State in this 
Act should be excluded from the limitation 
on the expenditure of funds, and direct the 
Department to make the full $35,000,000, 
appropriated for this program, available for 
obligation and expenditure. 

Amendment No. 5: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which adds a general provision that reduces 
the United States payment to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization by 25 per cent of that amount 
which the UNESCO budget provides to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization or for 
projects administered by or in consultation 
with the PLO. 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 
Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $40,833,- 


000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $30,- 
333,000 as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 7: Designates $1,400,000 
for the Federal justice research program as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,700,000 
as proposed by the House. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Salaries and erpenses, general legal 
activities 


Amendment No, 8: Appropriates $113,650,- 
000 instead of $113,250,000 as proposed by the 
House and $114,043,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Salaries and expenses, antitrust division 


Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $44,862,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$45,662,000 as proposed by the House. 


Salaries and expenses, United States 
attorneys and marshals 


Amendment No. 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides language making the appro- 
priation available for acquisition, lease, 
maintenance and operation of aircraft. 

Amendment No. 1l: Appropriates $268,- 
537,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$271,250,000 as proposed by the House. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Salaries and erpenses 


Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $629,720,- 
000 as proposed by tne House instead of 
$630,070,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation should co-operate 
with the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms in the Department of the Treasury 
to provide for the continuation of the haz- 
ardous devices course at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

The conferees are also agreed that within 
the total amount provided in this appropria- 
tion, the FBI should use the funds neces- 
sary to maintain the domestic terrorism pro- 
gram at the FY 1980 level and such funds as 
are necessary to maintain the number of 
positions for the legal attaché program at 
the FY 1980 level. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVITE 
Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 13: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have in- 
creased from $1 per day, to 84 per day the 
amount paid to aliens, while held in custody 
under the immigration laws, for work per- 
formed. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: Limit the 
number of police-type vehicles that can be 
purchased to 510 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of 586 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $351,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$370,073.000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which ads language that would prohibit the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service from 
paying any employee overtime in excess of 
$20,000 except when the Commissioner de- 
termines that this restriction is impossible 
to implement. 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and erpenses 
Amendment No, 18: Ap-ropriates $206,- 
800,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$205,100,000 as proposed by the House. 
FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
Relief? from liability 
Amendment No. 19: Deletes language pro- 


posed by the Senate which would have re- 
lieved the State of New Mexico from obliga- 
tion or liability for reimbursement to the 
Federal Government for the costs incurred 
by the United States for the custody and 
care of prisoners of the State of New Mex- 
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ico required to be temporarily housed in Fed- 
eral facilities as a result of a disruption in 
the New Mexico State Penitentiary on 
February 2 and 3, 1980. 

OFFICE OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE, RESEARCH 

AND STATISTICS 
Research and Statistics 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $19,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of $44,- 
881,000 as proposed by the House. 

DISPUTE RESOLUTION PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 21: Deletes proposal of 
the Senate which would have appropriated 
$2,000,000 for the Dispute Resolution Pro- 
gram, 

TITLE I1I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and Expenses 


Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $32,925,- 
000 instead of $32,800,000 as proposad by 
the House and $34,300,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conference agreement provides $125,- 
000 and 3 positions for the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Tourism. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Salaries and Expenses 


Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $54,600,- 
COO as proposed by the House instead of $55,- 
600,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Deletes language 
proposed by the Senate concerning in-kind 
benefit programs. The conferees agree that 
the Secretary of Commerce should expedite 
the program of collecting through appropri- 
ate surveys, data on benefits received and 
data on participation in federally funded, in- 
kind benefit programs. Programs on which 
data are to be reported include, but are not 
necessarily limited to food stamps, medicaid, 
medicare, and subsidies in areas such as 
housing, nutrition, child care and transpor- 
tation. The Secretary should also continue 


research and testing of techniques for as- 
signing monetary values to in-kind benefits, 
and for calculating the impact of such ben- 
efits on income and poverty estimates. In 


addition, the Secretary should include in 
survey reports beginning no later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1981, appropriate summaries of data 
on in-kind benefits and estimates of the ef- 
fect of in-kind benefits on the number of 
families and individuals below the poverty 
level. 


PERIODIC CENSUSES AND PROGRAMS 


Amendment No, 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which adds language that will prohibit the 
expenditure of funds for certain Agricultural 
Census forms. 

Amendment No. 26: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have al- 
lowed the President to order a special census 
count or use other means of revising the 
census estimates in areas where there has 
been a large population change within six 
months of the census enumeration due to a 
large number of legal immigrants. Such a 
special census or revised estimate would be 
conducted solely at Federal expense, would be 
conducted no later than 12 months after 
the regular census date, and the results 
would be designated the official census sta- 
tistics and could be used for all purposes 
authorized by law. 

EDONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $24,600,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $24,- 
970,000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees agree that the Administration should 
carefully consider the need for a program 
to collect and publish current data concern- 
ing international investment, as authorized 
by the International Investment Survey Act 
of 1976. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Amendment No. 28: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In Ueu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


“For economic development and adjust- 
ment assistance as authorized by the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, and title II of the Trade 
Act of 1974, $624,650,000: Provided, That 
during 1981 and within the resources and 
authority available, gross obligations for the 
principal amount of direct loans shall not 
exceed $116,430,000: Provided further, That 
during 1981, total commitments to guarantee 
loans shall not exceed $425,000,000 of con- 
tingent lability for loan principal.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $39,700,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $55,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides language making this appro- 
priation available for expenses of administer- 
ing the Community Emergency Drought Re- 
lief Act of 1977. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Regional Development Programs 
Amendment No. 31: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 


an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, Insert the following: 
“REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
“Regional Development Programs 


“For necessary expenses to carry out the 
programs authorized by title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, $43 838,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 


The managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


The conferees are agreed that, within the 
available funds, the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Commission should provide to the Port 
of Astoria, Oregon, such sums as may be nec- 
essary, but not to exceed $500.000, to relieve 
shoaling within the harbor caused by deposi- 
tion of volcanic ash from the eruption of Mt. 
St. Helens. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION 
Operations and administration 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $107,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$i15,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees agree that of the amount appro- 
priated $3,000,000 is for the Worldwide In- 
formation and Trade System (WITS). 

Amendment No. 33: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would require 
that $1,000,000 of the amount appropriated 
to the International Trade Administration be 
made available to carry out the program es- 
tablished in section 302 of Public Law 96-481. 
The conferees are agreed, however, that with- 
in the total amount appropriated for the 
International Trade Administration in 
amendment No. 32, $1,000,000 is for the small 
business export development programs au- 
thorized by section 302 of Public Law 96-481. 
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UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 34: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $8,000,000 for the United 
States Travel Service. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATIONS, RESEARCH, AND FACILITIES 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $759,- 
367,000 instead of $728,475,000 as proposed 
by the House and $772,830,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes $100,- 
000 for marine mammal research, $810,000 
for Ocean Pulse, $800,000 for ocean cli- 
mate, $1,075,000 for manned undersea fa- 
cilities, $400,000 for expansion of the U.S. 
Climate Program Office, $6,400,000 for NOSS, 
$500,000 for ocean service units, $1,000,000 
for ocean heat flux and $700,000 for data 
management system improvements, The con- 
ference agreement also includes $1,460,000 
for local warning weather radars in 
Tuscon, Arizona, Savannah, Georgia, and 
Tupelo, Mississippi, $650,000 for the Pasca- 
goula Laboratory, $325,000 for the Big Sandy 
River flash flood warning system and $100,- 
000 for oceanographic instrumentation. The 
conference agreement also includes $157,000 
for the Stuttgart aquaculture project, $117,- 
000 for the Woods Hole Aquarium, $348,000 
to maintain the NWS Pacific Region head- 
quarters, and $800,000 for the salmon tag- 
ging project. In addition, the conference 
agreement includes $15,000,000 for a buy 
back program for salmon fishing vessels, li- 
censes and gear in the States of Washington 
and Oregon, $500,000 for the Campeche oil 
spill, $2,000,000 for anadromous fishing 
grants to states, $250,000 for a flash flood 
warning system for West Virginia, $385,000 
for a local warning radar for South Bend, 
Indiana, and $750,000 for research on striped 
bass. 

Amendment No. 36: Transfers $15,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $10,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees agree that $3,175,000 for the 
MARMAP program, and $825,000 for the rec- 
reational fisheries statistics program, are to 
be funded within the amount provided. 

COASTAL ZONE MANAGEMENT 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $51,585,- 
000 instead of $51,085,000 as proposed by the 
House and $52,335,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees’ are agreed that from the 
total amount appropriated, $2,250,000 is for 
the marine sanctuaries program. 

FISHING VESSEL AND GEAR DAMAGE 
COMPENSATION FUND 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $3,250,- 
000 instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

FISHERMEN’S CONTINGENCY FUND 

Amendment No. 39: Approvriates $500,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $600,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 
Salaries and expenses 
Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $112,550,- 
000 instead of $112,000.000 as proposed by 
the House and $113,100,000 as proposed by 

the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that within the 
amount provided, a total of $550,000 is avail- 
able for installation of computer terminals 
at Patent Depository libraries and/or im- 
provements to patent search files. 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND 
SERVICES 


Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $113,106,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$115,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 42 and 43: Restore 
language proposed by the House which would 
limit funds available for cooperative generic 
technology centers under productivity, tech- 
nology, and innovation programs to 
$5,200,000. 

NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND INFOR- 
MATION ADMINISTRATION 

PUBLIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES, PLAN- 
NING AND CONSTRUCTION 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $25,705,- 
000 instead of $23,705,000 as proposed by 
the House and $27,705,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $65,550,- 
000 instead of $66,400,000 as proposed by the 
House and $64,726,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that within the 
total amount provided $850,000 is to be used 
for payments to the State marine schools for 
the cost of fuel oil for their training vessels. 

TITLE IV—THE JUDICIARY 
Courts OP APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
Salaries of supporting personnel 

Amendment No. 46: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides language that makes the ap- 
propriation for Salaries of Supporting Per- 
sonnel available for pre-trial service officers. 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $214,- 
181,000 instead of $212,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $215,981,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Travel and miscellaneous expenses 


Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $41,- 
827,000 as proposed by the Senate instead a 
$41,350,000 as proposed by the House. 

Bankruptcy courts, salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 49: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 
“$63,994,000 of which $1,200,000 shall be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation 
Speedy Trial Planning." 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

SPACE AND FACILITIES 

Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $120,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $120,- 
672,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—THE JUDICIARY 


Amendment No. 51: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which adds language that provides that the 
position of trustee coordinator in bankruptcy 
courts shall not be limited to persons with 
formal legal training. 

TITLE V—RELATED AGENCIES 
COMMISSION ON CrviL RIGHTS 
Salaries and erpenses 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $11,853,- 
000 instead of $11,988.000 as proposed by the 
House and $11,719,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 
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CoMMISSION ON WARTIME RELOCATION AND 
INTERNMENT OF CIVILIANS 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 53; Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $140,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$141,454,000 as proposed by the House. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 55: Limits the funds avail- 
able for official reception and representation 
expenses to $3,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $9,500 as prposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Restores language as 
proposed by the House which provides inde- 
pendent authority for the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to rent space in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere. 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $76,926,- 
000 instead of $76,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $79,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 58: Restores language as 
proposed by the House which, for purposes of 
the Comunications Act of 1934, expands the 
boundary of the District of Columbia to in- 
clude an area within two miles of the pres- 
ent boundary. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCY 

Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 59: Appropriates $419,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $421,100,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees expect the ICA to increase 
the resources devoted to programming for 
Mosiem countries by $2,100,000 above the 
amount requested for such programming in 
the FY 1981 budget estimate. These funds 
should be added to the FY 1981 budget for 
the Voice of America. 

CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL INTER- 
CHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Amendment No. 60: Appropriates $15,- 
750,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$15,400,000 as proposed by the House. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No, 61: Appropriates $16,- 
715,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$16,863,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

LEGAL Services CORPORATION 
Payment to the Legal Services Corporation 


Amendment No. 62: Appropriates $321,- 
300,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$300,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 63: Inserts language 
which would prohibit this appropriation 
from being used by the Legal Services Cor- 
poration to provide legal assistance for any 
litigation which seeks to adjudicate the 
legalization of homosexuality instead of lan- 
guage, proposed by the House, which would 
prohibit this appropriation from being used 
by the Legal Services Corporation to provide 
legal assistance in promoting, defending or 
protecting homosexuality. 

Amendment No. 64: Restores language 
proposed by the House, that prohibits the 
appropriation for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration from being used to increase funds to 
programs serving those areas of the country 
already funded at the minimum access level 
or to activities administered by the Corpo- 
ration unless minimum access to civil legal 
assistance is available or provided in all 
parts of the country. 

MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 65: Appropriates $734,000 
instead of $634,000 as proposed by the House 
and $934,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 66: Appropriates $9,100,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$9,170,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Salaries and erpenses 

Amendment No. 67: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have pro- 
vided the Securities and Excnange Com- 
mission with independent authority to rent 
space in the District of Columbia and else- 
where. 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $76.350,- 
000 as propcsed by the House instead of $77,- 
100,000 with a designation of $750,000 to 
carry out title V of Public Law 96-477 and 
section 19(c) of the Securities Act of 1933, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that within the 
total amount provided not to exceed $750,000 
is available to carry out title V of Public Law 
96-477 and section 19(c) of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

SELECT COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND 
REFUGEE PoLicy 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 69: Appropriates $550,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $427,000 
&5 proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 70: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House, which makes the ap- 
propriation available until expended. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses 

Amendment No. 71: Appropriates $222.- 
645,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$222,388,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conference agreement includes $9,500,000 for 
the Small Business Development Center Pro- 
gram. Currently SBA funds seventeen small 
business development centers in sixteen 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
amount appropriated is sufficient to fund 
existing centers and such others as may be 
approved in fiscal year 1981, which meet the 
statutory requirements set forth in Public 
Law 96-302. 

The conference agreement also provides 
for various programs of the Small Business 
Administration as follows: 


Procurement assistance 
(technology assistance)... 
Management assistance 
Advocacy 
Data management 
(Small Business data base). 
Finance and Investment 
Inspector General 
Executive direction.___ 
All other 81, 174, 000 


The conferees concur that more must be 
done to insure that SBA’s programs are re- 
sponsive to the needs of women entre- 
preneurs but believes assistance to women 
can best be delivered through the existing 
program structures. 

BUSINESS LOAN AND INVESTMENT FUND 

Amendment No. 72: Appropriates $609,- 
000,000 instead of $678,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $588,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. The conference agreement 
provides the following amounts for the vari- 
ous direct loan programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration: 

7(a) business loans 

7(h) handicapped assistance.. 

7(i1) economic opportunity... 

7(1) energy. 

Development company 

Investment company 
assistance 


(1, 223, 000) 
22, 323, 000 
5, 500, 000 
9, 404, 000 
(1, 000, 000) 
55, 000, 000 
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The conferees are agreed that the 7(a) 
loan guarantee program should be carried 
out at the level of $4,000,000,000 as author- 
ized by the Small Business Act, as amended. 

Amendment No. 73: Provides language, 
proposed by the Senate, which would limit 
the amount available for guaranteed loans 
for the Small Business Administration Sec. 
7(1) energy loan program to not more than 
$33,000,000. 

Amendment No. 74: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided further, That sufficient funding shall 
be made available from the Business Loan 
and Investment Fund to allow guarantee 
authority of up to $250,000,000 under the 
section 503 program of the Small Business 
Investment Act, as amended”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

DISASTER LOAN FUND 

Amendment No. 75: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“DISASTER LOAN FUND 

“For the purposes of making loans through 
the “Disaster loan fund", authorized by the 
Small Business Act, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration may borrow from the Secretary 
of the Treasury up to $100,000,000 as au- 
thorized by section 4(e) (5)(A) of the Small 
Business Act: Provided, That not more than 
$4,000,000 shall be made available for the 
sole purpose of providing disaster loans 
under section 7(b) (9) of the Small Business 


Act to any small business which suffered 
substantial economic injury due to the can- 
cellation of United States participation in 
the 1980 summer Olympic games which shall 
be deemed an economic dislocation.” 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


The conferees are agreed that approxi- 
mately $266,000,000, which is now available 
in the Disaster Loan Fund as a result of 
changes made by P.L. 96-302 concerning in- 
terest payments to the Treasury, should be 
used to provide additional disaster loans 
above the level proposed in the budget for 
FY 1981. 

UNITED STATES METRIC BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 


Amendment No. 76: Appropriates $2,708,000 
instead of $2,800,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,616,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees are agreed that the United 
States Metric Board should submit to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees any plans the Board may have to move 
from its present quarters before obligating 
or expending any funds to carry out such 
plans. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 77: Deletes provision in 
House bill which would have limited spend- 
ing during the last two months of the fiscal 
year to no more than 20 percent of the appro- 
pri..tion for any agency under this act. 

Amendment No. 78: Deletes provision in- 
serted by the Senate which would have lim- 
ited spending during the last quarter of the 
fiscal year to no more than 30 percent of an 
agency's total budget authority or no more 
than 15 percent during any month of the 
last quarter. The Senate amendment also al- 
lowed the Director of the Office of Manage- 
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ment and Budget to waive the proceeding re- 
quirements, and would require the Director 
to make reports to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations. Finally, the Senate amendment 
also prohibited departments and agencies 
from obligating or expending any contract 
funds in the last two months of fiscal year 
1981 unless the solicitation or notification 
for the contract is issued at least 60 days 
before it is awarded. 

The conferees are agreed that the depart- 
ments and agencies in this bill should man- 
age the funds appropriated in the most re- 
sponsible and efficient manner. The conferees 
deplore end-of-year buying and the deletion 
of the above two provisions is in no way to 
be construed as condoning such procedure. 
The conferees intend to closely monitor the 
spending patterns of the departments and 
agencies in this bill and expect conformance 
to the maximum extent possible with the 
spirit of the above provisions. 

Amendment No. 79: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have pro- 
vided that nothing in section 607 shall be 
interpreted to prevent the Justice Depart- 
ment from initiating or participating in liti- 
gation to secure remedies except busing for 
violations of the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution. 

Amendment No. 80: Deletes Senate amend- 
ment which would have required that all 
unresolved audits currently pending for the 
departments and agencies for which funds 
are appropriated in this act shall be resolved 
not later than September 30, 1981. The con- 
ferees are agreed that this language is un- 
necessary because of a similar requirement 
in the Supplemental Appropriations/Rescis- 
sion Act, 1980, Public Law 96-304. The con- 
ferees expect the departments and agencies 
in this bill to fully comply with the require- 
ments in Section 304 of that act. 

Amendment No. 81: Deletes general pro- 
vision added by the Senate regarding the 
collection of overdue debts owed the United 
States Government. The conferees are agreed 
that this language is unnecessary because of 
a similar requirement in the Supplemental 
Appropriations/Rescission Act, 1980, Public 
Law 96-304. The conferees expect the depart- 
ments and agencies in this bill to fully com- 
ply with the requirements in Section 305 of 
that Act. 

Amendment No. 82: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 612. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under this Act for the 
procurement of consultant services shall be 
reduced by the following amounts: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, $1,560,000; International 
Communication Agency, $68,000; Depart- 
ment of Justice, $1,880,000; Department of 
State, $284,000; and Small Business Admin- 
istration, $1,043,000.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 83: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have re- 
stricted travel expenditures of the depart- 
ments and agencies in this Act to the 
amounts set forth in the budget estimates 
exceovt for the Judiciary and law enforce- 
ment functions of the Justice Department. 

The conferees expect the departments and 
agencies for which appropriations are pro- 
vided in this Act to submit a proposal to 
the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees before expending any funds for 
travel expenses in excess of the amounts in 
the FY 1981 budget estimates. 

Amendment No. 84: Reported in technical 
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disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which will prohibit the use of funds made 
available in this Act to give effect to the 
provisions of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 banning the export of western red 
cedar for contracts entered into before the 
effective date of the Export Administration 
Act. 

Amendment No. 85: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which prohibited any 
of the funds provided by this Act from being 
used to administer any disaster loan pro- 
gram in which participants may receive loans 
for that portion of those losses which are 
eligible for compensation through other di- 
rect Federal payment programs. 

Amendment No. 86: Deletes proposal of 
the Senate which would have required de- 
partments and agencies to furnish various 
schedules and reports relating to outlays for 
FY 1981. 

Amendment No. 87: Deletes proposal of 
the Senate which would have prohibited any 
of the appropriations contained in this Act 
from being used for the enforcement or im- 
plementation of any restrictions heretofore 
or hereafter imposed by the President on the 
export or reexport of agricultural commodi- 
ties to the Soviet Union under the authority 
of the Export Administration Act of 1979. 

Amendment No. 88: Deletes proposal of the 
Senate which would have reduced by 10 per 
cent funds available in this Act for adver- 
tising or public relations activities. 

Amendment No. 89: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“If any provision of this Act or the appli- 
cation of such provision to any person or 
circumstances shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid shall not be affected thereby.” 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


TITLE VII—SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1980 


Amendment No. 90: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which inserts the heading and the enacting 
clause in the bill for Title VII for certain 
supplemental appropriations, FY 1980. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Amendment No. 91: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which inserts a heading. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Salaries and Expenses, United States Attor- 
neys and Marshals 
Amendment No. 92: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which permits $2,600,000 of appropriations 
for FY 1980 to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. These funds will be used 
to process and detain Cuban nationals who 
entered the United States during 1980. 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 
Amendment No. 93: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which would permit funds earmarked for in- 
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vestigation and prosecution of Nazi war 
criminals from FY 1979 that remain unobli- 
gated to be restored for purposes of liquidat- 
ing obligations chargeable to 1979 and prior 
years. 
THE JUDICIARY 
Courts of Appeals, District Courts, And Other 
Judicial Services 
(Transfer of funds) 

Amendment No. 94: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides an additional $9,000,000 for 
Fees of Jurors and Commissioners to remain 
available until expended, to be derived by 
transfer from the following appropriations: 


$1, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


Salaries of Judges 
Salaries of supporting personnel. 
Space and facilities 


CONFERENCE TOTAL—-WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1981 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1980 amount, the 
1981 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1981 follow: 


New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 1980. $11, 920, 487, 554 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 
Howse bill, fiscal year 1981_ 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1981. 
Conference agreement, fiscal 
year 1981 9, 131, 056, 000 
Conference agreement compared with: 

New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 
1980 

Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) author- 
ity, fiscal year 1981... 

House bill, fiscal year 
1981 

Senate bill, fiscal year 


8, 719, 198, 000 
9, 057, 718, 000 


— 2, 789, 431, 554 


— 535, 331, 000 
-+ 411, 858, 000 


1 Includes $867,488,000 of budget estimates 

not considered by the House. 
NEAL SMITH, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 
JOSEPH D, EARLY, 
JACK HIGHTOWER, 
W. G. (BILL) HEFNER, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
GEORGE M, O'BRIEN, 
MARK ANDREWS, 
SıLvio O. CONTE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
QUENTIN BURDICK, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
DALE BUMPERS, 
LOWELL WEICKER, Jr., 
MARK HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 
JAKE GARN, 
Minton R. Youns, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. WRIGHT), for November 
20 and 21, 1980, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. WRIGHT), for November 20, on 
account of illness. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 30 minutes on De- 
cember 1, 30 minutes on December 2, 
and 1 hour on December 3. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DONNELLY) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material: ) 

Ms. MIKULSKI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mica, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Akaka) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. LeatH of Texas, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Founratrn, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epwarps of Alabama) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. DERwINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Syms. 

Mr. MIcHEL in two instances. 

Mr. Dornan in two instances. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DoNNELLY) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan. 

Mr. MATHIS. 

Mr. Evans of Georgia in two instances. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. Stoxes in two instances. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. WOLPE. 

Mr. YATRON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
November 21, 1980, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

5659. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-280, “To order 
the closing of a portion of a public alley 
abutting on lots 801 and 802 in square 69, 
bounded by 2ist Street, NW., 22d Street, 
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Nw., N Street, NW., and O Street, NW., and 
to accept the dedication of certain other 
land in square 69 for public alley purposes 
(S.O. 78-295) (Ward 2),” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5660. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-281, “To order 
the closing of a portion of Maine Avenue 
between 6th Street, SW., and 7th Street, SW. 
(S.O. 75-204) (Ward 2),” pursuant to sec- 
tion 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5661. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-282,"To order the 
closing of the public alleys abutting on lots 
84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 809, B10, 865, 864, 846, 863, 
862, 861, 860, 89, 802, 801, and 2 in square 183, 
bounded by L Street, NW., and 16th Street, 
NW., and to accept the dedication of land 
in square 183 for alley purposes (S.O. 80-25) 
(Ward 2), pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

5662. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-283, “To amend 
the District of Columbia Cooperative Associ- 
ation Act to provide for directors of housing 
cooperative associations appointed by non- 
profit sponsors and to allow adequate com- 
pensation for the organization of the associ- 
ation including promotional, advertising, and 
legal fees,” pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5663. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-284, “To repeal 
that portion of the District of Columbia Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Act which prohib- 
its the sale of alcoholic beverages on the day 
of the Presidential election in the District 
of Columbia during the hours the polls are 
open, and for other purposes,” pursuant to 
section 602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5664. A letter from the Chairman, Coun- 
cil on of the District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting District of Columbia Act 3-285, “To 
establish the District of Columbia Civilian 
Complaint Review Board for the purpose 
of resolving citizens allegations of miscon- 
duct by officers of the Metropolitan Police 
Department employed by the District of 
Columbia government,” pursuant to section 
602(c) of Public Law 93-198; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5665. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-286, “To permit 
the appointment of administrative law 
judges to the Section of Hearings of the 
Office of Consumer Protection, and for other 
purposes,” pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5666. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
District of Columbia Act 3-287, “To provide 
for the disposition of unclaimed personal 
and intangible property in the District of 
Columbia,” pursuant to section 602(c) of 
Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5667. A letter from the Chairman, Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Pension Policy, 
transmitting the Commission's second in- 
terim report; jointly, to the Committees on 
Education and Labor, and Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. YATES: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 7724; (Rept. No. 
96-1470). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee of confer- 
ence report on H.R. 6942 (Rept. No. 96- 
1471). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa: Committee of con- 
ference. Committee report on H.R. 7584 


(Rept. No. 96-1472). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 8376. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. D’AMOURS (for himself and 
Mr. CLEVELAND) : 

H.R. 8377. A bill to designate the Federal 
Building in Portsmouth, N.H., the “Thomas 
J. McIntyre Federal Building.” to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. STANGELAND: 

H.J. Res. 633. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the designation of February 8 to 
14, 1981, as “National Free Enterprise 
Week"; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 

H.R. 1918: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 7°88: Mr. PUQUA. 

H.R. 8120: Mr. ROBERT W. DANIEL, JR., Mr. 
Tauke, Mr. HANcE, Mr. CHARLES WILSON of 
Texas, Mr. Neat, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. 
DORNAN, Mr. ROUSSELOT, and Mr. MARRIOTT. 

H.J. Res. 69; Mr. ATKINSON, Mr. Nowak, 
and Mr. Kemp. 

H. Con. Res. 445: Mr. YATES, Mr. JOHN L. 
Burton, and Mr. OTTINGER. 

H. Con, Res. 447: Mr. MURPHY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. RoE, and Mr. SIMON. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6417 
By Mr. EDGAR: 
—On page 17, strike everything after line 19 
up to and including line 10 on page 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) Five per centum shall be apportioned 
and used under section 18 of this Act. 

“(ii) Nine per centum shall be apportioned 
to urbanized areas with populations of less 
than 200,000, in each fiscal year.”. 

—On page 19, in line 14 strike out “80 per 
centum” and insert in lieu thereof “85 per 
centum”, 

On page 20, in line 9 strike out "20 per 

centum" and insert in lieu thereof “15 per 
centum", 
—On page 21, in line 2, strike the first period, 
insert in lieu thereof a comma, and add the 
following: “except that the provisions of this 
subparagraph shall not apply in such case 
as when the portion of the urbanized area 
within a State which has the larger share Of 
population would receive an allocation re- 
duced by more than $200,000 if the provi- 
sions of this subparagraph were otherwise to 
apply”. 
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—On page 30, strike everything after line 19 

up to and including line 38 on page 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“MASS TRANSPORTATION TO MEET THE SPECIAL 
NEEDS OF THE HANDICAPPED 

“Sec. 223. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, no public transit authority 
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may be compelled to purchase or install 
wheelchair lifts or level change mechanisms 
to comply with section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973, except in the case where 
such authority has elected to purchase or in- 
stall such lifts or level mechanisms, for the 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
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of this section and ending on the last day 
of the second year following the date of en- 
actment of this section.”. 

—On page 37, in line 3, after the semicolon, 
add the word “and,”. 


On page 37, strike line 6 up to and includ- 
ing line 17 and insert in lieu thereof “gen- 
eral public. 


” 
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BOISE PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
COMMENTS ON THE PRESS AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. STEVEN D. SYMMS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


e Mr. SYMMS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 4 of this year, Mr. Jim Harris, 
the prosecuting attorney for Ada 
County, Idaho, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the Idaho Press Club. Mr. 
Harris pointed out what he saw as 
some dangerous trends in reporting by 
certain elements of the press, especial- 
ly with regard to public policy and the 
political process. I think that his ob- 
servations are thoughtful and I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the text of Jim Harris’ state- 
ment to my colleagues in Congress: 


SPEECH GIVEN TO THE Press CLUB BY JIM C. 
Harris 


Thank you, Julie. I think I scared Julie a 
little bit a few minutes ago when I men- 
tioned that I wasn’t going to say anything 
about the press or about my office and that 
I was going to give a speech today on my fa- 
vorite hobby, that of barbecuing; and I sup- 
pose she didn’t believe me, but to some 
degree that is true. I plan to roast the press 
a little today. Some in a serious note, most 
in a serious note, and to some, perhaps not 
so serious. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity 
that you have presented to me to make an 
appearance before the “lion's den", so to 
speak, and for giving me an opportunity to 
exercise my First Amendment freedoms. 
Now, if you can arrange to cover this speech 
verbatim on all three national networks and 
have it covered by three-fourths of the 
newspapers in the country, we'll be even. 

What I want to do is spend a few minutes 
just making some observations that I have 
formulated over the last several years of 
public and semipublic life, as they relate to 
the press in this country. Then we can open 
it up to whatever questions or challenges to 
my lineage you might have. 

First of all, let me say that I think the 
press, regardless of what society or what 
nation we're talking about, can be an ex- 
tremely valuable element. That presup- 
poses, however, that that press is going to 
be acting rationally and objectively in the 
pursuit of the truth, and the publication, of 
course, of that truth. The press can also be, 
and I think in this country is increasingly 
becoming, a legitimate threat to the contin- 
ued freedom of this country, and perhaps 
more directly to the quality of leadership 
that is attracted to public life in this coun- 
try. I'll explain that, since that basically is 
the theme or premise upon which this pres- 
entation is going to be based today. History 
is, I think, replete with examples of yellow 
journalism, not only in this country obvi- 
ously, but throughout western civilization. I 
think that perhaps we are in the midst of 
one of the “flows” rather than one of the 
“ebbs” in the tide of yellow journalism and 
illegitimate use of the press in this country. 
I think, based upon my observation, that 
that has been by and large caused by the 


advent of the “investigative reporter” con- 
cept and as directly flowing from Watergate 
and Watergate investigations. 

The central concept behind this new wave 
of I think very unobjective press utilization 
of the public trust, is that any person in 
public life, or certainly any person holding 
public office, is a legitimate target for vilifi- 
cation and defamation whenever and wher- 
ever possible, and, unfortunately, in many 
cases this is done as unobjectively as possi- 
ble. This, of course, is a national trend. It is 
not what I would call a Boise, Idaho, phe- 
nomenon, it’s a national concept and a na- 
tional approach taken increasingly, I think, 
by more and more press entities. I think 
that it is important to note that at least ar- 
guably every President elected since Dwight 
Eisenhower was a creature of the press, and 
I think that more truly and more impor- 
tantly, every president since John F. Kenne- 
dy has been destroyed by the press. Wheth- 
er or not the Billygate controversy or some- 
thing else later is going to destroy Jimmy 
Carter, we'll have to wait and see, but obvi- 
ously the attempts and the general format 
is present in this administration as it has 
been in previous administrations. I am not 
saying that some of those approaches have 
not been legitimate, because obviously many 
of them have. But I think that it is a trend 
that is worthy of note and supportive of my 
general theme. Now this approach and this 
philosophy of taking after public officials in 
occasionally a very unobjective and emo- 
tional way is obviously legal. There is no 
reason why it can’t be done short, of course, 
of the slander and libel laws which tend to 
be relatively ineffective as they apply to 
public officials, and they are also, I suppose, 
philosophically justifiable, particularly if 
you happen to work in the press area, and 
feel that in order to make money, it is nec- 
essary to adopt that philosophy. But I think 
that this philosophy has very dark conse- 
quences, again as it relates to the quality of 
leadership that this country needs from the 
presidency to the county courthouse. The 
reason for this rather basic feeling on my 
part is obvious, and I have experienced it 
myself and have seen it and observed it on a 
number of occasions. Why would any quali- 
fied candidate, or qualified and intelligent 
leader, or potential leader, who can do 
something else and probably make more 
money at it, be willing to serve himself up 
on a platter to a press which will not hesi- 
tate to impugn his character, his family or 
his personal life, wherever and whenever 
necessary to justify the selling of newspa- 
pers or an increase in television ratings. It is 
a very simple and basic reaction that many 
people that I know have and will continue 
to reject public life and assuming leadership 
roles within this community and the nation, 
based on this irresponsible approach that is 
becoming more and more common within 
the press. 

I was happy (and I noticed that Rick 
Ripley was here, I think that he is still 
here) to notice that Rick Ripley has, at 
least to some degree I think, adopted my 
feeling with regard to the need to use dis- 
cretion in treating a public official's person- 
al life, if his editorial in this morning's 
Statesman, reflects his feeling. Unfortu- 
nately, and this is no criticism of Rick be- 
cause I don’t think he decides what head- 
lines to put in The Statesman or what sto- 
ries to carry on the front page, but unfortu- 
nately I think that the practice of The 


Idaho Statesman, and certainly other news 
agencies around the country, is contrary to 
that position exemplified by that editorial 
this morning, and I would like to point out a 
couple of examples. Some relate to States- 
man work and some relate to other people's 
work that I feel legitimizes my position. 

First of all, of course, there is the same 
issue that was the subject of that editorial 
this morning, that is the Symms’ so-called 
“womanizing” issue that has been manufac- 
tured through such viable and quotable 
sources a couple of letters to the editor in 
Southeast Idaho. The meriting of that story 
on the front page of the Idaho Statesman 
with major headlines is, I think, inexcusable 
and I think it is an example of a violation of 
the very concept that Rick was arguing this 
morning. 

A second example, and one I may feel 
even more emotional about, is the Dave 
Leroy "slum lord” expose. It is a classic ex- 
ample, I think, of character assassination of 
perhaps, one of the most talented and most 
intelligent public officials in Idaho, and I 
think it simply was not merited by the facts. 

A third example (for some reason I keep 
keying in on Republicans here), but the 
third example I have is the Jim Risch “land 
lease” article which appeared a couple of 
months ago, which I think is a classic exam- 
ple of the press making something out of 
absolutely nothing for the purpose of assas- 
sinating the character of again a very 
honest, hard-working public official, whom 
I'm sure that most of you don’t agree with 
but whom I suggest very few of you would 
criticize as not being a very competent legis- 
lator. 

A fourth example is one that strikes a 
little closer to home and that, of course, re- 
lates to the riot at the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary. I don't criticize the Statesman or any 
other news agency for their objections or 
their philosophical position with regard to 
the riot or the subsequent search of KBCI, 
although I doubt the objectivity of some of 
those reports. I think the example here that 
I want to point out as being again exempla- 
ry of my concept, is the story that appeared 
a couple of days after the riot and a couple 
of days after the search, where one of the 
reporters for the Statesman happen to be 
able to dig up an ex-con who expressed the 
belief that Jim Harris was really, by and 
large, responsible for the riot at the State 
Penitentiary because he wants to keep those 
psychopaths in the pen for too long. I think 
that that article exemplifies what was, to 
my mind, the worst attempt at illegitimate 
and irresponsible reporting as has ever af- 
fected me and I think according to the reac- 
tions I get from the people, which may or 
may not be very broad, that the Statesman 
appeared to be pretty ridiculous in the way 
that story was written and the nature of the 
article as a major news story on the day in 
question, and again, I think exemplifies some 
irrationality, and perhaps a violation of 
some of the concepts that Rick Ripley 
pointed out today. 

Now, although I like to defend Rick 
Ripley for the article today, I want to take 
this opportunity, I wouldn't if you weren't 
here, Rick, but since you are, to express an- 
other frustration that I have, and this is 
only because I took a lot of literature 
courses in college. News people are very 
prone to use the book “1984” as a classic ex- 
ample of governmental harassment of the 
press, and I think anyone who has read 
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“1984" has to admit that it was the press in 
that book who controlled the masses, not 
the government, and that in fact George 
Orwell is probably rolling over in his grave 
because of the constant use and reflection 
of that book as being an exemplification of 
public officials picking on the press because 
if anything, I think the exact opposite was 
intended in that book. 

I don't think we're going to have a 1984 in 
the United States and the reason for that is 
that I think the press in this country is be- 
coming its own worst enemy. The press, 
through an adoption of the concepts which 
I've related to you, that of being very, very 
unobjective when it comes to a lot of public 
official reporting, has, I think, conditioned 
the public against believing or accepting 
many news items as trustworthy. This is 
very true I think lately, particularly as ex- 
emplified by the Idaho Statesman, in such 
approaches to the U.S. Senate race as it has 
taken over the last several months. I think 
that there is a conditioning process going on 
among the public that is raising a suspicion 
in the public’s mind that if it’s reported in 
the press, particularly the Statesman, it 
must not be true. That is good to some 
degree, but that is bad in some degree; and I 
think that the best example of that being 
true will be the Senatorial election in No- 
vember when Steve Symms, regardless of 
the bad publicity he has received, will be 
elected to the U.S. Senate. That is good I 
suppose for the politicians who are victim- 
ized unfairly by the press, but the situation 
is bad as it relates to this conditioning be- 
cause obviously when a report is proper, 
true and material and deserves to be dis- 
closed in a legitimate press function, people 
are going to be less prone to believe those 
disclosures than they would be if the press 
was a little more legitimate and a little more 
objective on other occasions. So obviously 
the validity of the First Amendment free- 
doms which the press uses and takes advan- 
tage of properly, will be hindered overall be- 
cause of the fact that the public is begin- 
ning to realize, I think, that the press is 
using its power illegitimately in many cir- 
cumstances, and for that reason the public 
will not be quite as motivated to believe 
press reports in the future, regardless of 
their truth. That bothers me because I 
think the legitimate interests of the public 
is harmed by that conditioning process. Ob- 
viously when that does happen I think on a 
broad scale, any claims that the press has to 
legitimate First Amendment freedoms, for 
instance protection of sources, probably 
goes out the window because when the 
public refuses to believe the press and press 
reports, then obviously at that point in time 
there is no legitimate interest exercised by 
that press pursuant to constitutional law, at 
least philosophically. 

I think that the occasional hypocrisy of 
the press is something that is adding to the 
influence that I have mentioned: the pub- 
lic’s conditioning against believing the press 
in this country, and I would point to an- 
other example of this. I think that the 
Idaho Statesman’s censoring of an “Any- 
body But Church” ad appearing approxi- 
mately a month ago because it bothered to 
make reference to the “eastern base” of the 
Idaho Statesman is a little absurd when ap- 
proximately a week later the Idaho States- 
man was criticizing Jim Harris for violating 
the First Amendment rights in censoring 
the rights of KBCI television, even though I 
don’t think those First Amendment rights 
or freedoms were ever defined in that situa- 
tion. I think that raises questions in the 
public’s mind, certainly in my mind, as to 
the true interest of the press as they relate 
to defending those First Amendment free- 
doms. 
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In closing, I will simply put this on a level 
related to my own political future. Obvious- 
ly, I have to consider the viability, as does 
any person seeking public office or deciding 
whether to stay in public office, whether or 
not I am willing to suffer the pains and 
probability of future humiliation by the 
press because of the trends that I have just 
described, and I think particularly I may be 
in a situation to be a little more worried 
than others because I have dared to rub the 
noses of the press into its own sanctimo- 
nious refuse, and for that reason have gar- 
nered some potential prejudices that some 
public officials, and certainly the other 
forty-three prosecutors in the State of 
Idaho, haven't. To this point, however, I 
will simply quote one of my many heroes, 
that being Winston Churchill when he said, 
“T’ve gotten a lot more out of the press than 
the press has ever gotten out of me.” I think 
that basically summarizes my position with 
regard to the press, but I think that the 
press ought to do some self-analysis, ought 
to do some ethical enforcements within its 
only bailiwick, if it expects to be considered 
the legitimate force in society that it has 
been in the past, because I see the public's 
view of the press as deteriorating in nature, 
and as I say that may be good for me the 
next time you take after me; it may be good 
for Symms the next time you take after 
Symms, but the next time that you legiti- 
mately find out something that the public 
should know, it is not going to serve the in- 
terest of the press or the public well. With 
that I would open it up to questions or com- 
ments or anything else you might have.e 


OVERLOOKED ELECTION 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of the Carter administra- 
tion, one of the President’s appointees, 
Sam Brown, head of the ACTION 
Agency, was very vocal in his praise of 
Jamaica’s Michael Manley, the left- 
wing politician and close friend and 
admirer of Cuban Dictator Fidel 
Castro. If memory serves there was 
even a plan in the ACTION Agency to 
send underprivileged American youth 
to Jamaica in order to benefit from 
close association with Manley’s Social- 
ist government. That scheme proved 
to be abortive but Brown’s admiration 
of the Manley regime continued 
throughout the Carter years. 

I mention this because just days 
before our own election, over 80 per- 
cent of the electorate in Jamaica 
turned out in an election that brought 
about a dramatic change in the Jamai- 
can Government. Manley and his So- 
cialist experiment were thrown out 
and Edward Seaga, a believer in the 
free-market economy was elected. The 
Jamaican people, showing more sense 
than left-wing American admirers of 
Manley’s Socialist schemes, demon- 
strated that they want freedom and a 
better economy. 

The Register Mail of Galesburg, Ill., 
recently published an editorial about 
this overlooked election. At this time I 
wish to insert in the ReEcorp, ‘“Over- 
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looked Election” from the Register 
Mail, Wednesday, November 12, 1980. 


OVERLOOKED ELECTION 
(By Norma Cunningham) 


In all the reams of copy and dozens of 
banner headlines that have been churned 
out on last week's election, very little notice 
has been given to another election which 
may offer some encouragement for democ- 
racy. 

Just days before the U.S. election, citizens 
of Jamaica went to the polls to elect Edward 
Seaga as prime minister and turn out Mi- 
chael Manley, who had been one of Fidel 
Castro's closest friends in the Caribbean. 

While elections in this country can get a 
little hot and heavy in the rhetoric depart- 
ment, Jamaica’s politicking took a more se- 
rious turn. There were more than 500 per- 
sons killed in the violence that accompanied 
the pre-election compaigning, but in spite of 
that, 80 percent of the island's eligible 
voters—nearly half the population of two 
million—went to the polls to cast ballots for 
a change in government. That could serve as 
a lesson to a system that hedges its election 
turn-out predictions on the weather fore- 
cast. 

In voting to turn the Manley government 
out and seat Seaga, Jamaicans voted pocket- 
book issues every bit as much as did voters 
in this country. By their vote, they were in 
effect choosing capitalism over socialism. 
The previous government had nationalized 
industries, stepped up welfare programs, 
and brought the economy of the island 
almost to a standstill. 

Sugar refining plants developed in the 
late 1960s stood idle, technology missing 
and equipment obsolete. Bauxite production 
slowed almost to a standstill, and countries 
which had imported the material found 
other sources because orders from Jamaica 
either went unfilled or delivery dates were 
undependable. Plantations were taken over 
by the government, but ancient farming 
methods and tools held back the develop- 
ment of what might have been a boost to 
the island's economy. Tourism is a major 
contributor to the economy, but that, too, 
fell off as major travel firms withdrew in 
the face of the political turmoil and individ- 
ual travelers chose other destinations. 

Markets had more bare spots than goods, 
and finding food at an affordable price of- 
fered a real challenge to Jamaican citizens. 
Items such as salt and soap which had to be 
imported were all but nonexistent, and long 
lines formed when the word spread that 
there had been a shipment received. 

Manley was recognized as a Castro ally, 
and “Communism Now” was repeatedly 
spray-painted on streets and walls during 
the campaign. More than one outside ob- 
server predicted that the island would 
become a Cuban satellite and form one 
more link in the Caribbean chain of commu- 
nism, but the people decided otherwise. In 
giving Seaga and his Jamaican Labor Party 
the reins of government, they chose to work 
toward a goal of putting Jamaica’s economy 
on its feet and accepted all the personal sac- 
rifices that go with such an effort. 

Seaga has said he will go to Western 
sources for the loans and assistance that 
will be needed to turn his nation’s economy 
around. The U.S. once provided technology 
and equipment, and if Jamaica seeks such 
help again, it should prove a good invest- 
ment. We have poured countless billions 
into nations with less inclination to democ- 
racy and self-help. 

The Jamaican people have proved their 
tenacity and their willingness to sacrifice 
for a system that will allow them more free- 
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dom and a chance to better their lives. The 
example is worth noting.e 


ROMANIAN COMMUNIST 
HARASSMENT 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Madrid Review Conference of the 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe is now meeting to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the compli- 
ance of the human rights and self-de- 
termination provisions of the Helsinki 
accords adopted by the signatory 
states. 

The Kolozsvar Chapter of the Tran- 
sylvanian World Federation in Wash- 
ington, D.C., has brought to my atten- 
tion another telling example of Roma- 
nian Communist harassment and per- 
secution of Hungarian dissidents in 
Transylvania. I would like to share 
with my colleagues the facts of the 
case in order to expose continued Ro- 
manian Communist violations of the 
human rights of the 2.5 million Hun- 
garians in Romania. 

OPPRESSION OF HUNGARIANS IN ROMANIA 

The harassment of Hungarians by police 
terror and psychological means in Transyl- 
vania (Romania) is increasing day by day. 

Romanian authorities relentlessly perse- 
cute the Hungarians, trying to silence them 
by all possible means, and force their as- 
similation into Romanian nationality. 

Among the few who still have the courage 
to protest this policy is Sandor Zolesak, a 
Hungarian artist. Mr. Zolesak is a friend of 
Mr. Karoly Kiraly, a well-known champion 
of the rights of the Hungarians, former Vice 
President of the National Council of Hun- 
garian Workers, and former member of the 
Central Committee of the Romanian Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Zolesak is under permanent police 
surveillance, his telephone is tapped; he is 
frequently intimidated by having to appear 
at the Securiate (the dreaded Romanian 
secret police) where he undergoes long in- 
terrogations and receives violent threats. 

Zolesak was visited in Tirgu Mures (Mar- 
osvasarhely) by Dr. Felix Ermacora, a 
member of the Austrian Parliament, the Eu- 
ropean Organization for Human Rights, and 
the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. Dr. 
Ermacora is an internationally known 
expert on minority rights and self-determi- 
nation issues. He has been seeking data and 
information from Mssrs. Kiraly and Zolcsak 
for the Madrid Conference. 

Zolcsak was called into the Secret Police 
headquarters and threatened with reprisals. 
His meeting with human rights investiga- 
tors was considered by the police as an “ac- 
tivity against the State.” In addition, the 
physical well-being of his children was 
threatened, unless he stopped all of his 
work for the preservation of the rights of 
the Hungarians of Transylvania. These 
events occurred only a few months before 
the Signatory States of the Helsinki Ac- 
cords were preparing to convene in Madrid 
to examine the record of the European 
states on human rights issues. 

Last year, 126 Congressmen voted disap- 
proval on the most favored nation tariff 
status of Romania because of the dismal 
human rights record of that country, which 
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is one of the most deplorable and oppres- 
sive among the Signatory States. 

One aspect of that record is the brutal 
treatment of the nationalities in Romania, 
among them about three million Hungar- 
ians and about one million others, mostly 
Germans, Bulgarians, Jews and Serbians. 
They are all subject to a relentless cam- 
paign of discrimination, cultural repression 
and forced assimilation. 

Despite this government campaign, a cou- 
rageous act against national oppression oc- 
curred in the protest letters of Karoly 
Kiraly. Mr. Kiraly sacrificed his high posi- 
tions, and Mr. Zolesak is now exposing the 
well-being of his family in order to speak 
out against the oppression of his fellow 
Hungarians and other nationalities living in 
Romania. As a result, they are subjected to 
vicious charges and have to live under con- 
stant police surveillance. 

In February, 1980, Mr. Kiraly sent an- 
other extraordinary protest letter to Roma- 
nia’s Prime Minister, Ilie Verdet. The com- 
munication reveals the promises he received 
from the Romanian leadership in 1977 in an 
attempt to silence him after his first protest 
letters. 

All of these promises were broken and the 
campaign to achieve cultural genocide of 
the nationalities continues unabated. 

The official chicaneries against Sandor 
Zolcsak are well reflected in his May 1979 
experiences. At that time, a Jewish couple 
traveled as tourists to Romania and arrived 
at Tirgu Mures (Marosvasarhely), Mr. Zolc- 
sak’s home town. The next day, they tele- 
phoned him in the early morning and told 
him that they had to leave for another 
place in ten minutes, but that they would 
like to transmit to him the greetings of his 
Brazilian relatives. 

Zolcsak told them that he would arrive 
with his wife to meet them in front of their 
hotel. When he and his wife came on the 
scene ten minutes later, the little park in 
front of the hotel was swarming with uni- 
formed and plainclothes Romanian police. 

The police proceeded to take photographs 
of the meeting between the Jewish couple 
and the Zolesaks. The police must have in- 
tercepted the telephone conversation. 

Sandor Zolcsak, visibly afraid, was simply 
told that the police were present because 
the Jewish couple were foreign, and that he 
had to endure constant police surveillance 
because he was a friend of Kiraly. The tour- 
ists and the Zolesaks were so intimidated 
that they could not even say good-bye to 
one another in the usual manner. 

After continuing their journey, the tour- 
ists’ car was followed by the police for the 
next few days. At all crossroads and turn- 
offs, they noted that they were followed, 
their license plate number was written 
down, and policemen reported their where- 
abouts to headquarters. 

When they were leaving Romania for Yu- 
goslavia, the customs guards literally took 
their car apart and searched everything—all 
their papers, letters, address-books, visiting 
cards—and made copies of them all. The 
searches lasted two hours. When they could 
not find anything incriminating in the cou- 
ple’s possession, a Romanian colonel apolo- 
gized to them stating that he had acted only 
on orders from his superiors. 

In January, 1980, the Honorable Richard 
Schulze (R, Pa.) visited Romania intending 
to meet with Mr. Kiraly on the problems of 
the Hungarians of Transylvania. However, 
Romanian authorities denied him this op- 
portunity on flimsy pretexts. 

Such is the situation of the Hungarian na- 
tionality in Romania, reflected through the 
experience of one family of outspoken dissi- 
dents.e 
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EDWARD J. PATTEN; A LIFETIME 
OF SERVICE 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


è Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, a valued 
colleague and a good friend, Epwarp J. 
Patten, will be retiring from this 
House at the conclusion of this session 
and I want to share my feelings on his 
impending departure. 

EDDIE PATTEN and I came to Con- 
gress together in 1963 and have been 
close friends since our earliest days in 
this esteemed body. 

Creating a friendship with EDDIE 
PATTEN was among the easiest things I 
have ever done because his amiable 
manner and enlightened insights are 
of the type that naturally draw others 
to him. 

His work on the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, an assignment 
we shared in the early sixties, and his 
outstanding performance on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have won 
the respect of all who know him. 

His intimate familiarity with local 
government, garnered through a life- 
time of public service ranging from 
mayor of Perth Amboy to Middlesex 
county clerk and New Jersey secretary 
of state, have provided his colleagues 
with valuable guidance on issues 
which many of us have never had the 
opportunity to gain firsthand. 

Though he has tirelessly contributed 
to the betterment of his fellow man 
through nearly five decades of elective 
public service, he also never hesitated 
to volunteer time to community proj- 
ects which sought his wisdom and 
judgment. 

These wide-ranging voluntary activi- 
ties included serving as president of 
his local bar association, president of 
the Salvation Army Board, party lead- 
ership posts, president of the Raritan 
Area United Fund, a director of the 
New Jersey State League of Munici- 
palities and scores of other activities. 

His balanced judgments and com- 
monsense approach will be missed by 
all of us in this House who have come 
to depend on them.e 


VOYAGER-SATURN: THE MORAL 
IMPERATIVE TO BE CURIOUS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. BROWN of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is to be con- 
gratulated for demonstrating— 
through the visit of its Voyager space- 
craft to Saturn—what we can accom- 
plish when we follow the moral im- 
perative to be curious. Columnist 
George Will is to be congratulated for 
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the excellently written piece in the 
Washington Post which drew the 
lesson from the NASA demonstration. 
I am inserting Mr. Will’s editorial in 
the Recorp to make its wisdom even 
more widely available. 

Mr. Will illustrates the unity and 
symmetry—perhaps even the poetry— 
of science by connecting the Voyager 
mission with the writing of the biolo- 
gist Lewis Thomas who says, “The 
only solid piece of scientific truth 
about which I feel totally confident is 
that we are profoundly ignorant about 
nature.” Voyager presented us with a 
great deal of information and at the 
same time even more questions, such 
as what causes the newly discovered 
braided rings? So, even at this height 
of our accomplishment we are hum- 
bled by being forced to recognize how 
much we still do not know. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 1980] 
KEEPING IN Touca WITH TITAN 


Pottering along at 38,000 miles per hour, 
gazing this way and that, a satellite 
launched three years ago has hiccuped back 
to Earth enough wondrous signals to help 
rehabilitate the reputations of two things 
much in need of such rehabilitation: tech- 
nology and government. 

Until now, the most stunning pictures 
sent to Earth from space have been of 
Earth. Lewis Thomas, scientist and writer, 
says that viewed from the moon’s bone-dry 
surface the Earth, alive beneath the “moist, 
gleaming membrane of bright blue sky,” is 
“the only exuberant thing in this part of 
the cosmos.” 

But Saturn has some exuberance: braided 
rings, and a ring composed of giant snow- 
balls. How fun; how festive. The day God 
created Saturn, He must have been feeling 
on top of the world, so to speak. 

The dazzlingly precise flight of Voyager 
1—just 12 miles off course after a billion 
miles—is a smashingly successful govern- 
ment program. Voyager 1 has increased 
immeasurably—literally, immeasurably— 
knowledge about our relatively close neigh- 
bor, Saturn. Even more important, it has in- 
creased immeasurably our sense of igno- 
rance. Nothing, not even great discovery, is 
more exciting than what great discovery 
generally involves: a stunning sense of how 
infinitesimal is human knowledge when 
measured against what there is to be known. 
Great discoveries should diminish man- 
kind’s sense of learnedness. Thomas says: 

“The only solid piece of scientific truth 
about which I feel totally confident is that 
we are profoundly ignorant about nature.” 
Revealing the scope of our ignorance is “the 
most significant contribution of 20th-cen- 
tury science to the human intellect.” 

Traveling at the speed of light (186,000 
miles per second), radio signals took 85 min- 
utes to reach Earth, but the wait was worth 
it. If one glance by one satellite can so in- 
crease knowledge, think how much increas- 
ing there is to be done. “You can measure 
the quality of work by the intensity of as- 
tonishment,” Thomas says. Voyager 1 did 
high-quality work. 

An astonishing and dismaying fact is that 
various things—including the prodigies of 
science—have depleted mankind’s capacity 
for astonishment. This, in spite of the fact 
that, in a sense, mankind is not even at the 
toddling stage. Thomas, again: “Any species 
capable of producing, at this earliest juve- 
nile stage of its development—almost in- 
stantly after emerging on Earth, by any evo- 
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lutionary standard—the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach cannot be all bad.” 

There always have been Philistine utili- 
tarians who cannot see beyond the narrow- 
est practicalities. Thomas suspects that 
even before mankind mastered fire, cave- 
man committees argued that “thumbs 
might be taking us too far, that we'd be 
better off with simply another finger of the 
usual sort.” Today, such damp spirits should 
spare a thought for Titan, Saturn’s largest 
moon. z 

It has an atmosphere something like 
Earth’s may have been a few billion years 
ago. If, as some scientists suspect, all life on 
Earth descended from a single cell that was 
transformed by a fortuitous bolt of light- 
ning as Earth cooled, then perhaps all Titan 
needs is a fortuitous bolt to get things 
going. Then, in the fullness of time, Titan 
can hope to have Bach, and even, at a still 
higher stage of development, baseball. 

It is only neighborly for us to keep in 
touch with Titan, lest its evolving life makes 
mistakes we have made and now repent of. I 
am thinking, bitterly, for example, of base- 
ball’s designated hitter rule. But more than 
neighborliness should impel a renewed com- 
mitment to space exploration. 

There is a danger, says Thomas, that we 
will “try to pretend that we are another 
kind of animal, that we do not need to satis- 
fy our curiousity, that we can get along 
somehow without inquiry and exploration 
and experimentation, and that the human 
mind can rise above its ignorance by simply 
asserting that there are things that it has 
no need to know.” 

The history of science suggests—no, dem- 
onstrates—the impracticality, not to men- 
tion the deep moral impropriety, of that at- 
titude. Extraordinarily useful discoveries 
have flowed from the fanciful, playful, ser- 
endipitous elements of scientific research, 
from the pure pleasure of discovery pursued 
without a thought to practicality. It is the 
height—or depth—of hubris to imagine that 
we know what it is that we need to know, or 
to imagine that we can imagine all that we 
are capable of imagining. 

That hubris involves a violation of natural 
right—of the duty to live in the manner 
that is right for our natures. There is a cate- 
gorical moral imperative to be curious. 


EDDIE PATTEN, NEW JERSEY’S 
MAVERICK 


HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


èe Mr. MATHIS. Mr. Speaker, this 
body will sorely miss EDDIE PATTEN of 
New Jersey, the maverick from Perth 
Amboy, who leaves an indelible mark 
on Capitol Hill. He minces few words, 
and never hesitates to shoot from the 
hip. His candor and honesty will be 
lacking when the 97th Congress con- 
venes in January. He spoke his mind 
whether he was with close friends or 
foreign dignitaries. 

Eppie’s political history is long and 
notable. His star began to rise in 1934 
when he became mayor of his home- 
town of Perth Amboy. He was later 
Middlesex County, N.J., clerk for 14 
years and acted as campaign manager 
for former New Jersey Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner in 1953 and 1957. EDDIE defi- 
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nitely learned the political ropes and 
proved it when he was elected to rep- 
resent the State’s newly carved 15th 
District in the 88th Congress in 1962. 
EDDIE, a lawyer and a former school- 
teacher, was returned to Congress 
every 2 years and he would have won a 
resounding victory this November had 
he chosen to seek another term. 

His honors and awards are too nu- 
merous to list. I hope you will join me 
in wishing EDDIE PATTEN a full and 
active retirement in January.e 


IN MEMORY OF THE HONORABLE 
RICHARD S. HENDEY 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


e@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this past election day, the city of 
White Plains, N.Y., was saddened by 
the passing of its longtime former 
mayor, the Honorable Richard S. 
Hendey. 

Mayor Hendey was a legendary 
leader of White Plains whose foresight 
and dedication helped bring about the 
revitalization of that city’s downtown 
area. Although in a neighboring dis- 
trict during the 1960's, I had the privi- 
lege and pleasure of working with the 
mayor during the years of the city’s 
transition. I was always impressed by 
the dedication and commitment he 
gave “his” city throughout his long 
career of service. He took the risks 
necessary to bring about change and 
made decisions which will leave their 
mark on White Plains and the county 
of Westchester for years to come. 

At this time, I share with my col- 
leagues two articles which appeared in 
the White Plains Reporter Dispatch 
following the mayor’s death: 

HENDEY DIES; FORMER WHITE PLAINS MAYOR 
(By Peter Johnson and Milena Jovanovitch) 

Richard S. Hendey, an eight-term mayor 
of White Plains who gave 28 years of his life 
to city government, died on Election Day 
morning at his home in White Plains. He 
was 73. 

Mayor Hendey, known to his friends as 
“Dick,” has been in failing health for some 
months. He was remembered by friends and 
political colleagues as a competent, no-non- 
sense, yet caring man who had boasted of 
missing only two of the approximately 400 
Common Council meetings held during his 
years as a city councilman and mayor. 

Richard Stephen Hendey had cleaned out 
his desk and slipped into political retire- 
ment at age 68, on Jan. 7, 1974. The hefty, 
easy-smiling, but tough-minded Republican 
had served as a full-time mayor in a part- 
time job, picking up a $16,000 annual pay- 
check for most of his 16 years at the city’s 
helm. 

After playing centerfield for the White 
Plains Republican Club’s baseball team, 
Mayor Hendey was traded to City Hall asa 
councilman in 1945. Twelve years later he 
belted his way into the mayor's office with 
more than 18,000 votes—62.7 percent of all 
the ballots cast, the highest-ever winning 
margin in White Plains. 


Mayor Hendey—who reportedly knew the 
location of every manhole in the city—was 
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born on April Fool's Day, 1907, in Pitts- 
burgh. City Democrats never let him forget 
his birthday and, on at least one occasion at 
annual budget time, one councilman 
quipped, “For his birthday, Mayor Hendey 
is giving the city an April Fool’s Day 
budget.” 

When he was seven months old, his family 
moved to White Plains and lived in part of a 
double house that once stood on downtown 
Mamaroneck Avenue. 

After graduating in 1930 from Princeton— 
where he won four letters for baseball and 
football—Mayor Hendey was a member of a 
semi-professional baseball team. He spent 
two years on a geological survey in Oklaho- 
ma before he joined the sales staff of the 
General Drug Co. 

In 1938, he established the R.S. Hendey 
sporting-goods store on Mamaroneck 
Avenue next to city Republican headquar- 
ters and, in 1940, became president of his fa- 
ther’s firm, Hendey Chemical Co. in New 
York City. 

Mayor Hendey was first urged to run for 
the city’s top post in 1957 by the late 
Harvey Turnure, then the city’s Republican 
leader. He had served as a councilman for 
six terms when he was elected mayor, suc- 
ceeding Edwin Michaelian, who went on to 
become county executive. His eight-term 
tenure as mayor was unprecedented. 

The mayor’s style was low‘key: “He was 
very soft-spoken. He had a big smile and a 
handshake. You took to him right away. He 
was very modest and shy. You'd never know 
he was the mayor,” said Basil Filardi, chair- 
man of the White Plains Republican Party. 

Despite his unassuming manner, Mayor 
Hendey earned a reputation for getting 
things done. “He would not be intimidated 
by anyone or anything,” recalled Mayor 
Alfred Del Vecchio. 

When the going got rough at City Hall, 
Mayor Hendey often retreated to the 30- 
member Daniel Gray Fishing Club in 
Armonk. There, he could—and often did— 
cook dozens of steaks at a time on an out- 
door grill. 

According to Filardi, one of Mayor Hen- 
dey’s toughest political battles was in per- 
suading the city to build the Schuyler 
House on DeKalb Avenue, a low-income 
housing project. “He put it through because 
he thought it was a good thing for the low- 
income people of White Plains, despite the 
great opposition,” Filardi said. 

He also pushed through a 2 percent sales 
tax in 1973 over the heated objections of 
the city’s Democrats. 

Although the groundwork for the city’s 
ambitious downtown Urban Renewal project 
had been laid before Mayor Hendey took 
office, Michaelian credits him with “picking 
up the ball and bringing it to fruition.” 

During his tenure as mayor, he appointed 
the city’s first Urban Renewal Agency. He 
has served as a member of the agency for 
the past four years, and on Monday, the day 
before his death, he was unanimously re- 
elected chairman of the agency. 


City BIDS FAREWELL TO HENDEY 
(By Milena Jovanovitch) 


More than 300 people came to St. Barthol- 
omew’'s Church in White Plains on Satur- 
day to pay their last respects to Richard S. 
Hendey, the city’s eight-term mayor and 
native son who is credited with paving the 
way for the city’s downtown renaissance. 

“In the years to come, White Plains will 
have Dick Hendey’s mark: his tradition of 
honest government, his pride in White 
Plains, and his concern for those yet to 
come,” said the Rev. J. Norman Hall in his 
eulogy. 
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He described Mayor Hendey as possessing 
a low-key style and a tremendous amount of 
personal modesty. 

“Thus, in a quiet way, he set a standard 
for others to follow,” he said. 

“He was a big man physically, with a ca- 
pacity for friendship to match.” 

He spoke of how the mayor made friends 
easily and joined dozens of organizations to 
enjoy his friends’ company while serving his 
community. 

“And how they loved him his humor, his 
obvious concern for them,” he said. 

Many city officials, including those who 
had served during his administration, at- 
tended the funeral at the church on Pros- 
pect Street. 

The Rev. Barber L. Waters joined the 
Rev. Hall in eulogizing the mayor. 

“He was part of the cutting edge of our 
history,” the Rev. Waters said. His energy 
infused everyone. His death brings to a close 
a segment of the history of White Plains 
that is rich in growth.” 

“Who will ever forget that all-engulfing 
handclasp?” he asked. “His sincerity, gentle- 
ness and good humor made the big man 
even bigger.” 

He remembered the mayor as a man who 
took pride in every member of his family, a 
man with a deep joy of living. 

Mayor Hendey died Election Day morning 
at the age of 73. 

Born in 1907 in Pittsburgh, Pa., Hendey 
moved with his family to White Plains when 
he was 7 months old, and later attended a 
one-room schoolhouse on Gedney Farms. 

A star athlete at Princeton University, he 
returned to White Plains several years after 
graduating and established the R. S. 
Hendey Sporting Goods Store on Mamaro- 
neck Avenue next to city Republican head- 
quarters. 

The Republican mayor's 28-year political 
career began in 1945 when he was elected to 
the Common Council. Twelve years later, he 
ran for mayor, winning with 62.7 percent of 
all the ballots cast, the highest-ever winning 
margin in White Plains. He left office in 
January 1974. 

As mayor, he appointed the city’s first 
Urban Renewal Agency. He oversaw the re- 
location of thousands of families from the 
downtown section during the Urban Renew- 
al redevelopment. Under his direction, the 
bulldozers cleared dozens of city blocks. 

An advocate of the poor, he faced one of 
his toughest political battles in persuading 
the city to build the Schuyler House on 
DeKalb Avenue for low-income families 

His colleagues remember him as a tireless 
worker who would call meetings as often as 
five nights a week to bring the project to 
fruition. But perhaps more important, he 
was able to establish the value of the proj- 
ect to the thousands of people who were dis- 
located from their homes and businesses. 

“He was a great persuader,” recalled Roy 
Flint, the city's parking commissioner who 
also served as planning commissioner under 
Mayor Hendey. 

He was instrumental in the development 
of the White Plains Mall. He set up the 
Parking Authority and saw the construction 
of the city’s first parking garage at Main 
and Martine streets. 

During his term, Westchester County 
built a courthouse and office complex, and 
Sears Roebuck and Co. developed the Sears 
plaza. Saks Fifth Avenue and Blooming- 
dale’s opened branch stores in White Plains 
during his tenure as mayor, firmly estab- 
lishing the city as a major shopping district. 

Three months before his death, Mayor 
Hendey saw the Galleria shopping center, 
the showcase of the city’s Urban Renewal 
project, open its doors for the first time, as 
his successor, Mayor Alfred Del Vecchio 
continued where Hendey had left off. 
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The day before he died, Mayor Hendey 
was re-elected chairman of the city’s Urban 
Renewal Agency. 

He was buried following Saturday’s funer- 
al in the White Plains Rural Cemetery on 
North Broadway.e 


IN RECOGNITION OF JEROME A. 
AMBRO 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: As we 
approach the close of the 96th Con- 
gress, it is appropriate to recognize 
those colleagues who have dedicated 
their legislative efforts to protecting 
the Nation’s public health and wel- 
fare. As chairman of the Science and 
Technology Subcommittee on Natural 
Resources and Environment, JEROME 
A. AMBRO has made several important 
contributions to this laudable goal. 

The improper management of solid 
and hazardous wastes and its impact 
on groundwater became a matter of 
national concern over the past 2 years. 
JEROME AMBRO recognized this prob- 
lem and sought to strengthen the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency's 
capability of responding. In his capac- 
ity as chairman of the subcommittee 
with jurisdiction over research and de- 
velopment, JEROME AMBRO more than 
doubled the R. & D. programs for 
both hazardous waste and ground- 
water research. By placing greater em- 
phasis on R. & D., the EPA will in- 
crease its ability to develop an effec- 
tive, enforceable hazardous waste 
management program and ground- 
water strategy. 

The quality of groundwater and 
drinking water is, however, a matter of 
State concern and responsibility, too. 
JEROME AMBRO recognized the impor- 
tant role that the States must play in 
this area. For this reason, he intro- 
duced the Groundwater Research Act 
which provides financial assistance to 
States to assess groundwater quality. 
This approach to groundwater assess- 
ment is both appropriate and timely 
given the rate at which our Nation’s 
drinking water supply is being dimin- 
ished through toxic contamination. 

Concern for public health, welfare, 
and the environment extended to the 
issue of ocean dumping practices, as 
well. The dumping of dredge spoil and 
sludge presents a serious threat to 
both the human food chain and the 
marine environment if the presence of 
heavy metals and toxic organic chemi- 
cals exceed acceptable levels. 

In response to this concern, JEROME 
AMBRO offered an amendment to the 
Ocean Dumping Act reauthorization 
bill requiring that dredge spoil be 
tested prior to dumping to insure that 
acceptable standards are met. The 
AMBRO amendment, and the bill, re- 
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ceived overwhelming approval on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 

Clearly, JEROME AMBRO has made an 
important contribution to strengthen- 
ing the Federal and State effort to 
protect public health and the environ- 
ment. The record shall show that this 
effort has not gone without recogni- 
tion and admiration by his colleagues 
of the 96th Congress.@ 


THE EDUCATION 
REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1980 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pleasure that I introduce today 
legislation to abolish the Department 
of Education and help protect our 
schools from further encroachments 
by the Federal Government, 

In light of the voter’s mandate to 
get Government off people’s backs, I 
cannot imagine a more appropriate 
first step than ridding ourselves of an 
obtrusive education bureaucracy 
whose creation had just one purpose; 
securing the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s support for President Car- 
ter’s reelection campaign. 

The Department of Education repre- 
sents bad education policy, bad Gov- 
ernment management policy, and a de- 
bauchery of the Cabinet. Those of us 
who opposed the Department’s cre- 
ation warned it would set the stage for 
a further erosion of local control over 
schools, that language in the bill pur- 
portedly protective of local school 
boards was totally meaningless. We 
were ignored. Now some of these same 
people who belittled our arguments 
are surprised that the Department has 
proposed bilingual education regula- 
tions which require non-English- 
speaking children to be taught English 
in Washington's way; surprised the 
Department would even seriously con- 
sider school discipline regulations; and 
surprised that but a few months after 
creation the Department would ignore 
four resolutions of disapproval of reg- 
ulations adopted by Congress pursu- 
ant to provisions of the General Edu- 
cation Provision Act. 

Well, I am normally not one to say 
“I told you so”; but I cannot resist re- 
peating this adage: “Those who sell 
their souls to the Devil should not be 
surprised when he tries to collect.” In 
short, the Department has fast 
become precisely what opponents 
feared; a Federal School Board. 

The Department of Education was 
created contrary to long-standing Gov- 
ernment management philosophy and 
the recommendations of every Presi- 
dential government reorganization 
panel since and including the 1949 
Hoover Commission. In fact, as early 
as 1939, in creating the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency to administer social secu- 
rity, public health, and Federal educa- 
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tion programs, Congress recognized 
the managerial advantages of confin- 
ing the Federal Government’s major 
social service programs to one organi- 
zation. These tenets were reiterated by 
the Second Hoover Commission in 
1955, the Heineman Commission in 
1967, and the Ash Council in 1971. 
Their thrust was to reduce Cabinet de- 
partments. As the Heineman Commis- 
sion stated: 

We do not believe that either the Nation 
or the President can afford today or in the 
future to waste the President's major line 
deputies in the running of interference or 
errands for narrow groups * * * We recom- 
mend that the President resist proposals to 
create additional departments likely to be 
dominated by narrow specialized interests 
or professional clientele such as health or 
education. 

Implicit in their managerial recom- 
mendations, however, was the belief 
that the Federal Government should 
not develop a Federal education policy 
in the same sense as it has enunciated 
policies relative to civil rights, labor, 
veterans, antipoverty, national secu- 
rity, and so on. Yet, the creation of 
the Department does bespeak a Feder- 
al policy for education, for Cabinet de- 
partments are unnecessary to fulfill 
merely supportive roles—they are cre- 
ated to enunciate an overriding na- 
tional responsibility. Even the NEA 
admits the fundamental change 
wrought by creating a Department of 
Education: 

Making education the defining element of 
a Cabinet-level Department is essentially to 
authorize the creation of a Federal policy 
for education itself. 

The consequences for a “Federal 
policy for education itself” is a further 
shift of responsibility for education 
decisionmaking away from States and 
localities toward Federal bureaucrats. 
This centralization of education poli- 
cymaking in ministries of education in 
other countries, noted George Wash- 
ington University President Lloyd El- 
liott, has gradually, relentlessly 
smothered change, innovation, and di- 
versity in education. 

This suffocation of diversity has al- 
ready begun with the new Department 
of Education. Where would be the lati- 
tude for innovation in teaching non- 
English-speaking children English if 
the Department’s proposed bilingual 
regulations were promulgated? 

My point is that such a naked, arro- 
gant grab for power over our public 
schools’ curriculum is no accident. 
Given a bureaucracy whose very exist- 
ence signifies the enunciation of a 
Federal policy for education and, thus, 
the greater involvement of the Federal 
Government in education decision- 
making, the bilingual rules were en- 
tirely predictable. The Department 
simply cannot deny its very nature 
any more than an individual can alter 
his own personality. In the same fash- 
ion, legislators cannot rely on mere 
words expressing Congress intent any 
more than an alcoholic can pronounce 
himself cured merely by stating he 
will no longer drink. If the intent is 
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truly to streamline bureaucracy, legis- 
lators must adopt affirmative strate- 
gies to reduce regulation. The impulse 
to regulate is not reduced by failing to 
make fundamental changes in the 
nature of the Federal response and 
compounding this failure by removing 
institutional mechanisms which dis- 
courage the unfettered impulse to reg- 
ulate. 

In approving the Department of 
Education, Congress assented to a con- 
tinuation of the time-worn categorical 
grant approach with the accompany- 
ing myriad of eligibility criteria, 
matching fund requirements and, thus 
regulations. Congress assented because 
it established a bureaucracy whose 
sole purpose is management of cate- 
gorical grant programs; and no bu- 
reaucracy will foster the diminution of 
its authority. In effect, the Depart- 
ment’s creation has prejudged funding 
alternatives such as tuition tax credits, 
block grants, and education revenue 
sharing, all of which would require 
considerably less guidance from Wash- 
ington. 

Furthermore, separating education 
from a larger social service bureaucra- 
cy—HEW-—has resulted in a Depart- 
ment with a more limited social 
agenda and a more narrowly defined 
constituency of public school interests, 
unrestrained by a political and man- 
agerial filtering of policy initiatives. 
This is a strategy for more, not less, 
regulation. 

Abolishing the Department of Edu- 
cation and recreating the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
merely a first step: We remove the 
foundation of a perpetual regulation 
machine. In other words, we reduce in- 
centives to regulate by forcing the 
educational bureaucracy to answer to 
a manager of other social services. 

The second step which must be ad- 
dressed in separate legislation is a re- 
evaluation of the categorical aid ap- 
proach with a view toward block 
grants and education revenue sharing, 
or other strategies intended to reduce 
regulation. This bill does not itself 
perform that task, but it makes per- 
formance of the task possible. 

By approving this bill, Congress can 
repeat what it so wisely did over 100 
years ago. The first Department of 
Education, a non-Cabinet agency, was 
reluctantly approved in 1867. Much 
like the present Department, it imme- 
diately alienated key legislators, and 
in 1868 was reduced to a bureau within 
the Department of the Interior, where 
its vast schemes were quietly put to 
rest.e 


EDDIE PATTEN 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is a single character more loved than 
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any other and respected as a strong in- 
dividual, it is EDDIE Patren. At first 
brush, you may think Eppre is a high 
voiced mayor from New Jersey. But let 
me tell you—he is one of the most 
thoughtful and courageous men in 
this Chamber. I also know him as a 
loyal member of the 88th Club. 

If EDDIE PATTEN tells you he is on 
your side or will support you, you do 
not have to keep a searchlight on his 
voting card. He will be there when the 
time comes. 

It should be noted that the Members 
not only like him because of his lead- 
ership, but they like having EDDIE 
PATTEN around, just for advice and 
comfort. They take Eppre in confi- 
dence and he knows how to handle it. 
He has been as loyal as anyone to our 
leadership and he has done it without 
a lot of fanfare or speechmaking. 

Eppre does not often go to the well 
to make a speech. But when he does, 
you can hear him from Washington to 
Perth Amboy, and you do not need the 
microphone, either. 

The membership not only hears 
Eppie, but they listen and respond to 
him. 

Eppe and his constant companion, 
his lovable wife, Annie, are two of my 
favorites. In my part of the country, 
we measure people in frontier terms. 
He is the kind of person you can “walk 
to the river with.” EDDIE PATTEN is 
that kind of man. He is willing to walk 
to the river with you and through the 
river and let the arrows or rocks or the 
shots be damned. 

EDDIE Patren has enriched our lives. 
We love him and his dear wife, Annie, 
and wish them the best.e 


DRUG FAIR'S STRAIGHT TALK 
ON DRUGS PROGRAM 


HON. LESTER WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember, as chairman of the Narcotics 
Select Committee, I had the pleasure 
of chairing a press conference consist- 
ing of representatives from the Feder- 
al Government, a major retail drug- 
store, and concerned parents to an- 
nounce the first drug abuse prevention 
program sponsored jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government and the private 
sector. Drug Fair, Inc., a 170 retail 
drugstore chain serving five States: 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, conceived, imple- 
mented, and funded a drug prevention 
program entitled, “Straight Talk on 
Drugs,” that is designed to inform par- 
ents, youngsters, and the community 
on the dangers of drug abuse. The Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) 
and the White House drug policy staff 
provided the technical assistance to 
help launch Drug Fair's straight talk 
program. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Straight Talk on Drugs” consists of 
a series of pamphlets on drug abuse, 
five 1-hour radio talk shows, a 1-hour 
television special entitled, “Your Chil- 
dren, My Children: A Parent’s Guide 
to Drugs,” that was viewed on Septem- 
ber 13, 1980, and newspaper and radio 
public service ads. 

To insure that the information in 
Drug Fair’s pamphlets and radio mes- 
sages is factually correct, an advisory 
panel of professionals in the drug 
abuse field has been assembled. The 
following individuals are members of 
the advisory panel: 

MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY PANEL 

Lee Dogoloff, Associate Director for Drug 
Policy on the White House Domestic Policy 
Staff: 

Dr. Robert Dupont, former Director of 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse and 
currently President of the American Coun- 
cil on Marihuana; 

Dr. Jack Durrell, Acting Director of the 
Resource Development Division of the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse; 

Robert Kramer, Coordinator of the Drug 
and Alcohol Program in Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland; 

Susan Miller, Director of Substance Abuse 
in Alexandria, Virginia; 

Dr. Robert Jardin, Chief of Alternative 
Counseling in Silver Spring, Maryland; 

Robert Keyes, Acting Administrator of 
the District of Columbia Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Services Administration; and, 

Dr. Ileana Horrell, Foreign Student Ad- 
missions Officer with the Montgomery 
County School System. 

Milton L. Elsberg, president of Drug 
Fair; Myron D. Gerber, chairman of 
the board of Drug Fair; and William 
Barton, president of the National Fed- 
eral of Parents for Drug Free Youth 
also participated in the press confer- 
ence. 

Drug Fair, NIDA, and the White 
House are to be commended for their 
efforts in helping to raise the con- 
sciousness of the public on the dan- 
gers of drug abuse. This joint under- 
taking between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the private sector is testimo- 
ny of what can be accomplished when 
concerned citizens and their Govern- 
ment decide to wage war on drug 
abuse. But this effort is just the begin- 
ning. More cooperative efforts in the 
field of drug abuse prevention and 
control is urgently needed if the war is 
to be won. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to inform 
my colleagues on the details of Drug 
Fair’s straight talk drug program, I am 
inserting at this point in the RECORD 
the complete text of a paper I recently 
received entitled, “Explanation of 
‘Straight Talk on Drugs’."” I urge other 
drugstores to join Drug Fair and the 
Federal Government in helping to 
inform our citizens on the dangers of 
drug abuse. 

The text of the paper follows: 
EXPLANATION OF “STRAIGHT TALK ON DRUGS” 

While there are a large number of individ- 
ual programs designed to combat drug use, 
“Straight Talk on Drugs” is the first com- 
prehensive attack on drug abuse that is 
aimed at helping parents keep their chil- 
dren from getting on drugs in the first 
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place. Since Drugfair has many years of ex- 
perience communicating to families through 
advertising and through their pharmacists, 
they decided to try to alert parents to the 
fact that they are the most important 
factor in keeping their children away from 
drugs. 

“Straight Talk” was developed and fi- 
nanced by Drugfair. No government funds 
were sought or granted for this program. 

As Drugfair President Elsberg said at the 
news conference, “When we started our 
business back in 1938, drugs ... were a 
blessing that helped cure disease and allevi- 
ated suffering. Today, drugs are increasing- 
ly viewed as an enemy, primarily because of 
the havoc they have wreaked on the lives of 
countless thousands of our children. 

As a purveyor of beneficial medication— 
that is nevertheless sometimes abused by 
adults and children alike . . . as a communi- 
ty center for Healthcare, we feel a strong 
sense of responsibility to help mount an ef- 
fective attack on drug and alcohol abuse— 
one of the most troublesome and most in- 
tractable of our nation’s problems.” 

The specific purposes of Straight Talk 
are: 

To educate parents about the alarmingly 
widespread use of illicit drugs by young 
people. 

To reaffirm to parents their rights and re- 
sponsibilities in curbing their children’s in- 
volvement with drugs. 

To teach parents how to detect and re- 
solve a drug abuse problem in their own 
household. 

To alert young people to the dangers of 
drugs, including even the “soft” drug, mari- 
juana. 

To direct both parents and young people 
to where they can go in their community 
for additional information, counseling or 
treatment. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


The “Straight Talk on Drugs Program” 
consists of the following elements: a series 
of parent-oriented pamphlets on drug abuse 
developed by and available exclusively from 
Drugfair; a hard-hitting series of public 
service radio announcements on drug abuse; 
a television special on drug abuse; five one- 
hour radio call-in programs on drug abuse; 
newspaper advertisements; a Consumers 
Guide to Prescription Drugs, available for 
consumers to consult at all Drugfair pre- 
scription departments; and an outreach pro- 
gram to schools and parent groups, involv- 
ing Drugfair pharmacists. 

STRAIGHT TALK PAMPHLETS 
Drug abuse: Why worry 

This pamphlet gives statistics on the drug 
problem among youth; defines “drug 
abuse”; differentiates between experiment- 
ers, occasional users and continual users; 
tells which are the major drugs of abuse; 
and defines physical and psychological de- 
pendence on drugs. 


Drug abuse: How to spot it and what to do 
about it 


This pamphlet alerts parents to the warn- 
ing signs of drug abuse; gives guidance on 
how to approach a child suspected of drug 
use and how to use discipline to get the 
child off of drugs; and informs them that 
it’s possible to obtain medical help for a 
drug problem without getting into trouble 
with the law. 

Preventing drug abuse 

This pamphlet defines drug abuse “pre- 
vention”, outlines suggested actions for pre- 
venting drug abuse; and shows how parents 
can work with other parents in the commu- 
nity to stop drug abuse more effectively. 
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What parents should know about drugs 


This pamphlet focuses attention on the 
number one drug problem—alcohol; tells 
how alcohol is especially dangerous to 
young people; explains why marijuana isn’t 
the “harmless weed” many think it to be; 
and provides a chart listing the street 
names, symptoms and hazards of the major 
abused drugs. 

Drug jargon 

This pamphlet is an illustrated dictionary 
of the paraphernalia used in taking drugs 
and the slang language of the drug culture. 


Where to go for help 


There are four versions of this pamphlet, 
one for Metropolitan Washington, Central 
and Southern Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania/Delaware. Each version lists 
the names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of facilities that provide professional 
treatment for alcohol and drug abuse prob- 
lems. All of the facilities contained in these 
pamphlets treat adolescents. Whether or 
not parental consent is required for adoles- 
cents to be treated is indicated in the facili- 
ty description. 

RADIO SPOTS 


Drugfair arranged a four-hour “rap ses- 
sion” with former teenage drug abusers to 
produce a new series of radio spots. These 
spots will be aired on both adult and rock 
radio stations. The spots aired on adult sta- 
tions will carry the messages contained in 
the pamphlets described above and will 
invite listeners to visit their neighborhood 
Drugfair to pick up copies of the pamphlets. 
The spots aired on rock stations will give 
young people “Straight Talk” on the ungla- 
mourous and dangerous side to taking 
drugs. 

RADIO TALK SHOWS 


Drugfair is sponsoring five one-hour talk 
shows on radio station WRC-AM in Wash- 
ington, These are of the “call-in” type, 
where listeners can phone in their questions 
and comments. All the talk shows will deal 
in some way with the subject of illegal drug 
use. The first program, the popular Bernie 
McCain show, aired on the evening of Sep- 
tember 12, just prior to the television spe- 
cial. It featured leaders of the national 
Parent Power Against Drugs movement. 
There were spirited discussions between the 
guests and callers, some of whom called to 
support the use of marijuana. During the 
program, callers repeatedly praised Drugfair 
for taking the lead in the community’s fight 
against drugs. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


The Straight Talk on Drugs Program was 
launched with a powerful full-page ad in 
Washington newspapers, headlined “Most 
Parents Wouldn’t Know A Drug Pusher If 
They Saw One. There is an appealing photo 
of a pre-teen girl, and the ad begins with, 
this is Karen. She’s twelve. She plays guard 
on her junior high school basketball team. 
She might be your kid's best friend. She’s a 
drug pusher. . .” 

An abbreviated version of the Karen ad 
appeared in Drugfair ads in all localities, 
followed with others that describe the sub- 
jects that are included in the Straight Talk 
pamphlets. A series of half-page Straight 
Talk ads will appear each week in Washing- 
ton newpapers until December. 


TELEVISION SPECIAL 


On September 12, Drugfair sponsored a 
one-hour, prime time television special on 
drug abuse prevention on WRC-TV, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This special, entitled, “Your 
Children, My Children, A Parent’s Guide to 
Drugs", was narrated by Bob McGrath of 
Sesame Street fame. It consisted of 15 real- 
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life scenarios of parents coping with their 
child’s drug problems. 

The program has received wide acclaim 
from every segment. A typical comment: 
“Your Children, My Children” was one of 
the most skillfully crafted presentations I 
have ever seen on television. Its message — 
that we must educate both our children and 
ourselves as a deterrent to the menace of 
drug abuse—was very well stated.” 

The in-studio and home audiences were 
asked to test their judgment on handling 
the situations through multiple choice ques- 
tions. The test questions were made availa- 
ble to viewers before the show in full-page 
newspaper ads and through bag stuffers at 
Drugfair stores. Viewers have been asked to 
return their completed test forms to Drug- 
fair prescription departments so that they 
may be used by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse in a study of public awareness 
of drug abuse. Instead of airing any com- 
mercials, Drugfair used the available time 
to describe the Straight Talk Program to 
viewers. Board Chairman Myron D. Gerber 
and Dr. Durrell of NIDA covered all aspects 
of Straight Talk, and viewers were given the 
telephone number of the WACADA Hot 
Line to call for advice on immediate drug 
problems (WACADA is the Washington 
Area Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse). 

COMMUNITY OUTREACH PROGRAMS 

One of the purposes of the Straight Talk 
program is to gain well-deserved recognition 
for Drugfair pharmicists as key members of 
the community health team. Straight Talk 
provides an overall umbrella for profession- 
al outreach by Drugfair pharmacists, af- 
fording increased opportunity for meaning- 
ful contact with consumers, as well as a 
chance to work with community groups in 
meaningful health-related projects. 

Drugfair pharmacists are being encour- 
aged to work with their local schools and 
parent groups to combat drug abuse.e 


CONGRESSIONAL TEXTILE 
CAUCUS STATEMENT 


HON. KEN HOLLAND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
steering committee of the Congres- 
sional Textile Caucus has had the op- 
portunity to review the quarterly fi- 
nancial statement for the period 
ending September 1980. 

I am, therefore, taking this opportu- 
nity to submit the statement for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all Members of Congress may 
review it. 

The statement follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL TEXTILE CAU- 
CUS: QUARTERLY STATEMENT OF EXPENSES AND FUND 
BALANCE FOR THE PERIOD ENDING SEPT. 30, 1980 


12,532.14 

100.00 

; 169.11 
12,801.25 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL TEXTILE CAU- 
CUS: QUARTERLY STATEMENT OF EXPENSES AND FUND 
BALANCE FOR THE PERIOD ENDING SEPT. 30, 1980— 


x 245.51 
12,55574@ 


THE WORLD—ITS POVERTY AND 
ITS WEAPONS 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, as of 
1980, 50,000 nuclear weapons were de- 
ployed in 24 countries. The nations of 
the world now spend in excess of $500 
billion annually on weapons and 
armies. Twenty-five million people 
populate the regular armies of the 
world, and another approximately 50 
million serve in paramilitary and re- 
servist forces. Despite the astronomi- 
cal expenditures and the numbers of 
people involved, the global arms race 
has lessened rather than increased se- 
curity in the world. 

The arms race has raised the dan- 
gers of nuclear war. It drains hundreds 
of billions of dollars each year from 
the struggle against hunger, disease, 
and illiteracy, weakens national econo- 
mies, and heightens the inequality 
among nations. 

“World Military and Social Expendi- 
tures, 1980,” authored by Ruth Leger 
Sivard, spells out in the starkest terms 
the cost of the global arms race to the 
nations of the world and the unmet 
human and social needs that are the 
consequence of military spending. 
Supported by leading research organi- 
zations, this publication provides an 
up-to-date survey of national and 
world priorities, and their implications 
for life on this planet. This publica- 
tion should be read by all citizens who 
assert world peace and economic devel- 
opment as a top priority. 

Excerpts from the study follow: 
WORLD MILITARY AND SOCIAL EXPENDITURES, 
1980 

In a year marked by internal social and 
economic turbulence, governments took 
refuge in building stronger military de- 
fenses against external enemies. The exten- 
sion of military power dominated world pri- 
orities. For the eighth year in a row, world 
military expenditures increased faster than 
the rate of inflation. 

No indicator more graphically shows the 
incredible destructive power that is loose in 
the world than the spread and numbers of 
nuclear weapons, now over 50,000 of them. 
They steadily increase in speed, reach, accu- 
racy, and ability to destroy civilization. 

While military budgets went up, living 
standards declined. Worldwide, prices rose 
faster, energy supplies were tighter, more 
people were unemployed, more lived with- 
out adequate food, clean water, the mini- 
mum essentials of civilized living. 

The object lesson of the year was the limi- 
tation and inutility of military power. Hos- 
tages, civil violence, and a growing tide of 
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refugees were nagging reminders of neglect- 
ed human needs that have no military solu- 
tions. 


PRIORITIES 1980 


In an oil-short world, the newest military 
tanks will consume 1.9 gallons of gas per 
mile. 

The training of military personnel in the 
U.S. alone costs twice as much per year as 
the education budget for the 300,000,000 
school-age children in South Asia. 

Research on new weapons receives eight 
times as much public money as research on 
new sources of energy. 

With a stockpile of nuclear weapons 
1,000,000 times the destructive power of the 
Hiroshima bomb, the two superpowers are 
still investing well over $100,000,000 per day 
to upgrade their nuclear arsenals. 

In the richer countries the average life is 
30 years longer than in the poorer coun- 
tries. 

Two governments in three spend more to 
guard their citizens against military attack 
than against all the enemies of good health. 

In the U.S. 20 times as much public re- 
search money goes for transportation into 
space as for mass transit on earth. 

The number of people held hostage to the 
threat of nuclear catastrophe has reached 
4,500,000,000. A few men, perhaps one, can 
determine whether they die in nuclear war. 


MILITARY TRENDS 


The expansion of military force is con- 
tinuing at an accelerated pace. A world-wide 
phenomenon, it apes the actions of the su- 
perpowers and is stimulated by them. There 
is nothing in past history to compare with 
the present build-up of destructive power in 
the world, and with the threat to humanity 
that it poses. Extravagant militarism has al- 
ready contributed on economic deteriora- 
tion and increasing social unrest. In the 
name of national defense, it is also moving 
the world closer to the ultimate disaster of 
nuclear war. 

There are features in the modern arms 
race which have given it a peculiar ability to 
perpetuate itself. In reviewing the situation 
in mid-1980, it will be useful to search out 
some of these characteristics. They may 
lead to a better understanding of what must 
be done to bring the war machine under 
control. 


EXPENDITURES 


Steadily rising expenditures, which are 
now above $500 billion a year, give a quick 
fix on the scope of the global arms competi- 
tion and the relentless push to still higher 
levels of intensity. World outlays appear to 
have exceeded $460 billion in 1979, com- 
pared with a yearly average in the 1960's 
and 1970's of $370 billion (at 1979 prices). In 
the 1980's, if present trends continue, world 
military outlays promise to go higher than 
$600 billion a year, even under the unreal 
assumption that price inflation will be 
checked. 

Yet it is a sign of the times, and the mili- 
tary mystique that dominates them, that 
such numbers no longer shock. The links be- 
tween this enormous drain on world re- 
sources and global economic and social ten- 
sions are not clearly visible. Seldom does the 
political leadership allude to them. The sim- 
plistic identification of external enemies is 
seen to be politically more profitable than 
attacking problems at home. 

Official military budgets do, however, 
play a key role in setting public priorities 
and in stimulating the competition. Where 
public support is necessary, national budget 
comparisons are used to dramatize the for- 
eign threat. They also signal the national 
response, setting the target for a higher 
level of military effort. Few mechanisms are 
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so effective in ensuring a perpetually rising 
level of action-reaction. 

At the heart of this competition is the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. military rivalry. Since 1980 
these two nations alone have accounted for 
a majority share—58 per cent—of the world 
military outlays; with their alliances, for 80 
per cent of the total. 

The factors, real and irrational, underly- 
ing the animosity between these two civi- 
lized countries need more probing than they 
have had. While complex causes are beyond 
the scope of this study, the role of military 
expenditures in exacerbating the competi- 
tion is not. Soviet secrecy about their mili- 
tary outlays and the elaborate U.S. effort to 
provide the missing numbers have together 
served to intensify the arms race. Despite 
the uncertainties in estimates of Soviet mili- 
tary spending, this measure has become an 
important political tool, used without reser- 
vations to define the “threat,” stir fear, and 
drive the military competition to new 
heights. 


PERSONNEL 


There are now an estimated 25 million 
people in the world’s regular forces, 7 mil- 
lion more than in 1960, Paramilitary and re- 
servist forces are at least twice as numerous 
as the regulars. Civilians directly employed 
by the military, and those working on weap- 
ons research, production, or related activi- 
ties, bring to over 100 million the number of 
people paid directly or indirectly by defense 
ministries. 

In a world in which employment opportu- 
nities are shrinking in relation to a burgeon- 
ing work force, it is unrealistic to contem- 


plate a reduction of defense employment : 


unless corresponding opportunities are 
made available elsewhere. However, even in 
the industrialized nations no government 
machinery is yet in place to provide civilian 
employment alternative specifically geared 
to the skills of defense workers. 

ARMS TRADE 


The ever-rising flood of arms in interna- 
tional trade reflects two of the most danger- 
ous aspects of recent military trends: the 
movement of sophisticated weapons and 
technology throughout the developing 
world and the role of governments in the in- 
dustrialized nations in aiding and abetting 
the proliferation. 

The latest estimates from U.S. Govern- 
ment sources put world arms trade at $21 
billion in 1978, over two-thirds of it going to 
developing nations. Published CIA estimates 
show exports still heavily concentrated in 
the big supplier countries, with the U.S. 
dominating the market. The competition for 
sales has heightened, however, as more 
countries, including developing, enter the 
market with major weapons systems to sell. 
Importing states are interested in diversify- 
ing sources of supply as a buffer against po- 
litical domination. 

RESEARCH 


Research and development outlays to pro- 
duce more accurate, more lethal, more 
exotic, and more expensive weapons are still 
on the rise. Between 1970 and 1978 govern- 
ment budgets for military research in the 
U.S. and Western Europe increased by 75 
percent. With the addition of space re- 
search, which has military applications, the 
total spent in these countries alone exceed- 
ed $21 billion in 1978. 

The combined budgets for defense and 
space absorbed half of all publicly-support- 
ed research funds, diverting as much re- 
search effort to new weapons as to all civil- 
ian research combined, for health care, ade- 
quate nutrition, new energy sources, and 
the vast array of unmet needs of humanity. 
Individual western countries varied in the 
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emphasis given military versus civilian pro- 
grams. The relatively largest military share 
was spent by the U.S.-Soviet R&D, an area 
for which estimates are particularly shaky, 
is generally considered closer to the U.S. 
pattern and may exceed it in its emphasis 
on military research. 


WEAPONS 


This open-ended drive toward new tech- 
nology has revolutionized the art of warfare 
in a mere decade or two, increasing its de- 
structive capability and radically extending 
its reach so that neither distance nor oceans 
can any longer guarantee sanctuary for non- 
combatants. 

While producer prices generally average 
six times higher than the levels of World 
War II, prices for weapon systems in the 
U.S. have jumped as much as 200 times. 
Even if some of the price escalation can be 
attributed to the cost-plus liberality of mili- 
tary procurement, much of it results from 
technological change. The new weapons are 
of a sophistication undreamed of in World 
War II. 

The army tank is one example of the 
kinds of costly modifications which have oc- 
curred even in the types of arms called con- 
ventional. The World War II tank, a lum- 
bering giant with relatively simple equip- 
ment, sold for about $50,000 each. Today's 
XM1 tank, a heavily-armored, 59-ton mon- 
ster, loaded with electronic gear, infrared 
devices, and automatic controls as compli- 
cated as a jet plane, will cost over $1,500,000 
each. The complexity of the modern tank, 
like much of modern military equipment, 
gives it a high breakdown rate. In operation- 
al tests, the XM1 averaged 145 miles be- 
tween failures of its major components, two 
hours of maintenance for every hour of op- 
eration. 

Unfortunately, in the post-war family of 
weapons of mass destruction, the defense 
has not been able to keep up with kill- 
power. In remaking the art of war, modern 
science has created an imbalance of unprec- 
edented proportions. On the one hand is a 
limitless power to destroy. On the other, un- 
protected humanity. For, despite the mas- 
sive “defense” establishments that have 
been built, the painful truth is that there is 
no defense at all against an attack with nu- 
clear weapons. Nor can populations be ade- 
quately protected against mass destruction 
weapons already used in wars, such weapons 
as lethal gases, crop-destroying chemicals, 
and napalm incendiary bombs. Nor against 
such other nonnuclear possibilities as 
weather warfare or the concentrated beams 
of light in laser weapons that promise to 
revolutionize the state of military art once 
again. 


ECONOMIC—SOCIAL TRENDS 


Developments in the past year have 
heightened the contrasts between the flour- 
ishing military sector and a wilting civilian 
economy. The signs of economic depression 
are more widespread. The expansion of the 
world’s economic base no longer keeps pace 
with the increase in population. Among 
poor countries, and the poorest in all coun- 
tries, serious threats to world security are 
growing out of misery and desperation. 

INFLATION 

Runaway prices are the most visible signs 
of the troubled economic situation today. In 
1979 consumer prices were up an average of 
12 per cent in the IMF world index. Since 
1973, when the first large jump in oil prices 
occurred, consumer prices have doubled on 


average. 
Inflation is a close partner of militariza- 


tion. Military spending fuels the inflation- 
ary fires in a number of ways. It overheats 
the civilian economy by generating more 
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spendable income than goods and services to 
absorb it. It has a depressing effect on in- 
vestment, which in turn thwarts economic 
growth and prolongs inflationary pressures. 

Military buying also creates a distinct gov- 
ernment-dependent sector which in itself 
has inflation-prone characteristics: rapid ob- 
solescence and product change, unstable 
markets, the excessive waste endemic to 
large bureaucracies beyond public control, 
cost-plus pricing, and with it, reduced pres- 
sures for management efficiency. Pass- 
through costs associated with defense con- 
tracts assure that they will have first claim 
on scarce labor and other resources, but few 
economies can prevent this demand from 
having a spill-over effect on prices in the 
rest of the market. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment rates are high and rising 
throughout the world economy. A sample of 
50 countries for which records are available 
since 1960 indicates that there are now 
more people unemployed than at any time 
in the past two decades. In industrial coun- 
tries the unemployment rate in 1980 aver- 
ages more than twice what it was at the end 
of the 1960's. OECD reports that there are 
20 million persons out of work in developed 
countries, ILO estimates 455 million jobless 
or underemployed in developing countries 
(not including China or other centrally- 
planned in Asia), Compared with the num- 
bers able to work, this means that only 
three in five are fully employed. 

Employment opportunities are linked to 
the expansion of capital stock, of industrial 
and agricultural production, and a multi- 
tude of service and supporting industries. 
Recent developments have not been favora- 
ble to this expansion. Economic growth has 
slowed in the past two years and it now 
seems likely that no increase at all will be 
registered in industrial nations in 1980. 

Military budgets are dead-end expendi- 
tures, They do not foster growth. Through 
their inflation-inducing effects and the eco- 
nomic uncertainties to which they contrib- 
ute, they inhibit the capital investment es- 
sential for development. Through their 
drain on research funds and talent, they re- 
strain the productivity gains which could 
open markets and ensure more jobs across 
the board. 

Military expenditures are in competition 
with other government budgets which do a 
considerably better job of creating employ- 
ment opportunities. Non-defense needs tend 
to be less capital-intensive, more labor-ori- 
ented. Official calculations for the US econ- 
omy indicate that, for the same expenditure 
of funds, up to twice as many people can be 
employed in schools, health services, build- 
ing homes and transit systems, as through 
military budgets. As an increasing number 
of developing societies have also found, de- 
fense spending is the least efficient road to 
nation-building and the job opportunities 
needed for rapidly growing populations. 


INCREASING INEQUALITY 


The economic progress of two decades has 
left the income gap between the developed 
and developing parts of the world wider 
than ever. A few developing nations have 
successfully moved out of poverty into a dy- 
namic pattern of growth based in part on 
rapid industrialization. Some of the oil-pro- 
ducing states have soared to exceptional 
levels of wealth. The average gain in income 
in developing nations, however, has been 
too small in absolute terms, the growth of 
population too great, to begin to close the 
wide gulf between rich and poor. GNP per 
capita in North America, where incomes are 
highest, averages about 60 times that in 
South Asia, the region where it is lowest. 
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In the developing world in particular, 
income extremes within countries also 
appear to have spread. It is not uncommon 
for the richest fifth of the nation to com- 
mand 60 percent or more of the national 
income, while the poorest fifth has 3 to 5 
percent of it. 

The increased military presence contrib- 
utes to these inequalities within countries. 
In many developing countries a strong mili- 
tary elite has tended to reenforce feudal 
structures. With the land-owning and busi- 
ness classes, military regimes have estab- 
lished first claim on economic gains. As a 
consequence, few of the dividends of growth 
have trickled down to landless peasants and 
the urban poor. 

UNMET HUMAN NEEDS 


Poverty.—One person in five is trapped in 
degrading poverty, malnourished, illiterate, 
surviving at a level below human decency. 
This is the world of 1980. 

Education.—In the poorest countries, 95 
per cent of the people are illiterate; in the 
richest, 1 per cent. 

Nearly two out of three illiterates in the 
world are women; in most developing coun- 
tries, fewer girls than boys have a chance to 
attend school. 

For the same number of school-age chil- 
dren, there is one teacher in the poorest 
countries as compared with 20-25 in rich 
countries. 

Health.—Lives are 30 years shorter on 
average in Africa than in Europe. 

Relative to births, six times as many in- 
fants die in developing countries as in devel- 


oped. 

In the Third World not one person in 
three ever sees a doctor. 

Among children under 15, annual deaths 
from diseases which could be prevented by 
immunization are over 12 million. 

Jobs.—Two out of five people who want to 
work are less than fully employed, or have 
no job at all. 

Food.—At least 450 million people in the 
world—perhaps as many as one billion now 
as a result of the droughts and wars of 
1979-80—suffer from malnutrition and 
hunger. 

In Latin America, children under 5 years 
of age die of illnesses related to food defi- 
ciency at a rate eight times that of North 
America. 

With food prices skyrocketing, hunger is 
on the rise even in developed countries. An 
estimated 300,000 elderly people are under- 
nourished in New York City, the richest city 
in the world. 

Water.—Two billion people in the world, 
most of them in developing nations, do not 
have access to a dependable, sanitary supply 
of water. 

Women, who are the traditional carriers 
of the family water supply in the Third 
World, often must walk up to 15 miles a day 
to get it. 

Only one-third of the people in developing 
countries have adequate sanitation facili- 
ties. 

Water-related diseases kill approximately 
10 million people every year; these diseases 
are the leading killers of children. 

Housing.—In cities of the Third World, 
250 million people live in slums or squatter 
settlements, without adequate access to 
clean water or minimum health facilites. 

Three-fourths of the urban poor cannot 
afford even the cheapest housing available 
through public agencies. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Like the mushroom atomic cloud, the pop- 
ulation chart opposite signals a new age. It 
took more than one million years for the 
earth’s population to reach two billion, 45 
years for it to double. In the relatively brief 
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span of the next 20 years, two billion people 
will be added to the present global popula- 
tion. At least 90 per cent of the additional 
population will be in the developing parts of 
the world. By the year 2000, the poorer 
countries will have about 5.0 billion of the 
world’s population of 6.4 billion. 

The spectacular growth in numbers is 
only one of the several far-reaching changes 
which have already revolutionized life in 
the 20th century. Among them the most 
striking in global impact is the development 
of transportation and communication. 
Planes can now travel at three times the 
speed of sound. Travelers can cross oceans 
in three hours. Communication by tele- 
phone across the world is virtually instanta- 
neous. An event in Asia can be seen on tele- 
vision screens in North America as it is hap- 
pening. The remotest corners of the earth 
are part of one vast network of information 
and exchange, a network which has vitally 
affected knowledge of the rest of the world, 
and individuals’ and nations’ aspirations for 
the future. 

No less dramatic than the technological 
changes are the world-wide bonds forged by 
economic development. As population 
growth has put increasing pressure on natu- 
ral resources, nations have had to go far 
beyond their own borders for the raw mate- 
rials needed for production and transporta- 
tion and to sustain life itself. Jobs in one 
area of the world are tied to markets on the 
other side of the globe. The safety of the air 
we breathe depends on environmental ef- 
fects which may be created thousands of 
miles away. 

All of these changes have operated to 
create a more interdependent world, vastly 
larger in numbers of people, more complex 
in the problems to be solved, more tightly 
linked in a community of shared interests 
and concerns.@ 


FLEETWOOD TIGERS WIN STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
my colleagues will join me in con- 
gratulating the members and coaches 
of the Fleetwood Tigers soccer team 
on winning their second Pennsylvania 
State Soccer Championship in the last 
3 years. 

On Saturday, November 15, this out- 
standing team defeated the Radnor 
Red Raiders by a 2 to 1 victory and 
captured the State championship. The 
Fleetwood team finished their season 
with an amazing 179 goals. The win- 
ning goal in the championship game 
was scored by all-stater Jerry Moyer, 
who holds the national record for as- 
sists and scored 37 goals this year. The 
first goal for the Tigers was scored by 
freshman Troy Snyder, who scored his 
40th goal of the year just 98 seconds 
into the game. Goalies Russ Neider 
and Randy Kline needed only five 
saves between them to insure victory 
for the Tigers. The Tigers are coached 
by Ray Buss, who has led his team 
with only one loss last year, since Sep- 
tember of 1978. 

The Fleetwood Tigers soccer team 
has consistently shown their dedica- 
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tion to excellence, good sportsmanship 
and team loyalty. They deserve our 
utmost admiration and most certainly 
our congratulations. The people of 
Berks County are very proud of our 
team. I commend their record to the 
attention of my colleagues and wish 
these fine young athletes continued 
future success.@ 


REAGAN SOCIAL SECURITY PRO- 
POSALS REQUIRE DETAILED 
SCRUTINY BY CONGRESS AND 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, much attention has been focused 
on some proposed policy recommenda- 
tions involving the social security 
system advanced by President-elect 
Reagan’s special social security task 
force. Included among these ideas are 
raising the social security retirement 
age from 65 to 68 and recalculating 
annual cost-of-living increases on the 
basis of wage increases not price in- 
creases. 

As an original member of the House 
Select Committee on Aging, I consider 
it absolutely essential that all of these 
proposals be subjected to the closest 
possible scrutiny before they are ad- 
vanced as legislation. I believe a na- 
tional dialog involving the new admin- 
istration, the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, especially the elderly, 
must be started to realistically discuss 
the future of the social security 
system. 

I am somewhat concerned over the 
general direction which the task force 
recommendations seem to be taking. 
The concern about the future finan- 
cial viability of the system is some- 
thing which I share. However, I be- 
lieve that achieving savings solely. by 
reducing or delaying earned benefits is 
not sound policy. 

If we are to realistically discuss the 
future funding of the social security 
system, we must include in these dis- 
cussions proposals to provide for par- 
tial general revenue financing of the 
system. In the next Congress I will 
sponsor legislation, once authored by 
our distinguished former colleague 
James Burke, to provide that social se- 
curity be financed one-third employer, 
one-third employee, and one-third 
general revenue. 

As we consider different options for 
the future, we must remember that 
almost 30 percent of older Americans 
rely on social security as their source 
of income. For more than 40 years, 
social security has represented a cov- 
enant between millions of Americans 
and their Government, a covenant 
based on mutual participation and 
trust. The worker contributes to the 
system thus helping to provide bene- 
fits for eligible recipients and ulti- 
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mately their own retirement. The 
Government's responsibility is to 
insure and protect the system so that 
benefits earned by workers can be 
benefits drawn by retirees. 

The world of 1980 is far different 
than it was when social security went 
into effect. Dramatic demographic 
shifts have occurred to the point 
today that in this century that rate of 
growth among persons 60 and over is 
four times that of people under 60. In 
1980, for the first time in our history, 
the number of persons over 60 exceeds 
the number of persons under 10. This 
shift in population is felt more in the 
social security system than in many 
other programs. The system’s ability 
to provide benefits is directly tied to 
the number of younger workers con- 
tributing into the system, and their 
numbers are on the decline while the 
number of recipients is on the rise. 

I applaud the interest being shown 
by the President-elect in the future of 
the social security system and hope to 
work closely with him in the months 
ahead.e 


EDDIE PATTEN 


HON. EDWIN B. FORSYTHE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


e Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with regret that I learned of Ep 
PATTEN’S decision to retire from the 
House at the end of this season of 
Congress. While Ep and I have been 
on different sides of the aisle, I have 
long admired and respected the 
manner in which he has approached 
his work as a legislator. 

When I first came to Congress in 
1970, my office was located in Long- 
worth Building, right next door to Ep 
PaTTEN. Ep, as we all know, has a mar- 
velous sense of humor and a un- 
matched Irish enthusiasm. At this 
point in my congressional career, how- 
ever, I was unaware of this. Well, Ep 
wasted little time in introducing him- 
self to me and my staff members. 

One day, while I was on the House 
floor, Ep strolled into my office and 
triumphantly announced to my staff, 
“I just talked to your boss and he told 
me to tell you that he’s giving you the 
rest of the day off.” Needless to say, 
my staff members came to love Ep 
PATTEN. 

Since that time, I have come to 
know Ep PATTEN as a wonderful, 
thoughtful and hardworking individu- 
al. In all my years in Washington, I 
have never known him to be reserved 
or retiring. He approaches each day 
with a renewed eagerness and enthusi- 
asm which bubbles over and affects 
everyone in this Chamber. 

As the only member of the New 
Jersey delegation on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Ep was success- 
ful in procuring the necessary outlays 
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to save Fort Dix in 1975. He has been 
instrumental in bringing needed reve- 
nue to Rutgers, the State University, 
and has always supported legislation 
aiding veterans, small businessmen 
and the working force of the State. 


It is difficult to envision the House 
without Ep Patten. No one will ever 
replace his presence here. His out- 
standing contribution and undying en- 
thusiasm will be sorely missed. I know 
all members of the delegation join me 
in wishing Ep and his wonderful wife, 
Ann, the best of everything.e 


OSHA: TOO MUCH POWER? 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, we 
often hear complaints about how 
agencies abuse their regulatory 
powers. Sometimes when we read 
these incidents in the newspaper, or 
hear about them on television, we 
simply cannot believe just how absurd 
these regulations are. But these inci- 
dents of overregulation just keep oc- 
curring. 


It is time this abuse was put to a 
stop. 


Recently, one of the folks from back 
home in Atlanta sent me a copy of a 
commentary by Neal Boortz. Mr. 
Boortz works at WLTA-FM in Atlanta, 
and is well known for his commen- 
taries on the state of our Government. 
I would like to share his remarks with 
you. 


THE Neat Boortz COMMENTARY 


How many of you have said, after one of 
my attacks on the incompetency in Govern- 
ment, “Oh, there goes ole Neal again, just 
piling the bad words on our Government. 
Nobody, not even a bureaucrat, could be 
that simple minded.” 

Wait a minute—try this story on for size. 
At a California construction site last week 
there was a cave in ... One man was 
trapped and his life in danger. The fire de- 
partment was called to dig him out, and 
they did. It took over 2 hours, with the fire- 
men literally standing on their heads at 
times. The man’s life was saved. Well, did 
the firemen return to a heroes welcome? Not 
quite. An OSHA inspector read the story of 
the rescue in the paper, hurried over to the 
site, investigated the details of the oper- 
ation, and promptly filed charges against 
the firemen for conducting the rescue in an 
unsafe and unapproved manner. Now, do I 
need the rest of my time to make this point? 
According to OSHA, heroism can be harm- 
ful to your health and you need a bureau- 
crat to protect you from it. Well, there was 
some unpleasant publicity in the local press 
and I’m happy to report, an OSHA superior 
decided to withdraw the charges—but even 
he defended the inspector's diligence in 
filing the charges in the first place. 


Now—I know I don’t need the rest of my 
time to drill this point home.e 
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COMBATING SOVIET ANTISEMI- 
TISM AND HUMAN RIGHTS VIO- 
LATIONS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to protest two incidents of official 
Soviet antisemitism which undermine 
the current Madrid Conference and 
contradict the very human rights 
pledges the Soviets made as part of 
the Helsinki Accords. 

On October 10, a Soviet newspaper 
with a circulation of about 10 million 
schoolchildren attacked Zionism and 
Judaism interchangeably as “modern 
day Fascism” and “the main enemy of 
peace on earth.” The article claims 
that the purpose of “Jewish bankers” 
is to damage Soviet-American rela- 
tions. Clearly, far greater damage to 
Soviet-American relations is being in- 
flicted by official Soviet antisemitism. 

One day, some of these children will 
make decisions affecting world peace— 
decisions based on dangerous illusions 
formed by this type of vicious propa- 
ganda. We must use the forum at the 
Madrid Conference to express our out- 
rage. 

I also wish to condemn the arrest 
and imprisonment last week of Viktor 
Brailovsky, a leading figure in the 


Jewish emigration movement in the 
U.S.S.R., on charges of “defaming the 
Soviet state and the public order.” Mr. 
Brailovsky has acted as a contact 
point for information on emigration 
from Russia and has edited an under- 


ground journal, “Jews in the 
U.S.S.R...” which ceased publication in 
1979. His arrest was the only way 
Soviet authorities could control his in- 
defatigable commitment to the plight 
of tens of thousands of Jews who wish 
to leave the Soviet Union. 

These incidents are not the excep- 
tion, but rather the rule today in the 
Soviet Union. Since 1977, the Soviets 
have continually reneged on their 
human rights pledges. Hundreds of 
human rights advocates have been im- 
prisoned, thousands of visas have been 
denied. Indeed, the Commission on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, in 
its report to Congress, notes that in 
1979, Soviet authorities began the 
most massive campaign against human 
rights activism in the last decade, if 
not since Stalin’s death. 

I urge the U.S. delegation to the 
Madrid Conference to stand firm in its 
fundamental commitment to human 
rights as the cornerstone of U.S. for- 
eign policy. Negotiations should cover 
all human rights abuses, and we must 
demand prompt action by the Soviets. 
I urge all my colleagues to join me in 
insuring our continued vigilance 
against Soviet human rights violations 
and antisemitism.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
COMMONSENSE ABOUT DEFENSE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, former 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, 
who served for 16 years on the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee of 
the House, is recognized as a leading 
expert in the field of national security 
and defense. 

He recently wrote of a major prob- 
lem confronting the next Congress 
and the new administration: Given the 
fact that our recent national defense 
budgets have not provided for our na- 
tional security needs, what is the best 
way to go about rebuilding our de- 
fenses? 

Mr. Laird rejects the idea that we 
can have a “quick fix” by suddenly 
and dramatically increasing defense 
funding. What he envisions is a 
planned, orderly, consistent, gradual 
rise in defense spending. 

I suggest that our former colleague's 
advice be given careful consideration 
as we approach the defense problems 
of this dangerous decade. At this point 
I insert in the Record “Not a Binge, 
But a Buildup” by Melvin Laird, 
Washington Post, November 19, 1980: 

Nor a BINGE, But A BUILDUP 

Of all the decisions facing the new presi- 
dent, none will be more important than 
those he makes in connection with the de- 
fense budget. Not only do budgetary deci- 
sions create defense policy, but they also 
send signals abroad about American resolve 
and impact heavily on economic conditions 
here at home. 

There is no doubt our armed forces are in 
poor shape. Our present conventional force 
structure, with its personnel deficiencies, is 
too small, too immobile and lacks both 
readiness and sustainability. Moreover, in 
both the strategic and theater nuclear 
arena, the balance has deteriorated to such 
an extent that we can no longer use, or 
threaten to use, these forces to cover our 
conventional deficiencies. 

The primary reason for this current sad 
state of affairs has been the fact that for 
almost two decades we have not spent 
enough money on national security. During 
the war in Southeast Asia, the size of the 
total defense budget was kept artificially 
low by such practices as diverting invest- 
ment funds and supplies from Europe into 
the war effort. In the postwar period, when 
the nation demanded a peace dividend, the 
Department of Defense was forced to 
absorb astronomically higher personnel and 
operating costs within a budget that was de- 
clining in real terms. 

Although this decline was halted in fiscal 
year 1976, the increases over the past four 
fiscal years have been more apparent than 
real. Funds available for investment in the 
fiscal year 1980 defense budget were still 
more than 30 percent less in real terms than 
they were in the last pre-Vietnam budget. 
To compound the problems of our defense 
establishment, the Soviet Union has em- 
barked on a military buildup unprecedented 
in peacetime, and the international situa- 
tion has becomes chaotic. 

Thus, it is not surprising that within the 
past year a strong consensus has developed 
within the American political system that 
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defense spending must be increased substan- 
tially. Opinion polls now show that nearly 
70 percent of the people favor such an in- 
crease. Moreover, the recent election clearly 
demonstrated that those who were on 
record as consistently favoring larger de- 
fense expenditures did significantly better 
at the polls. 

The question now before the new adminis- 
tration is by how much and how quickly the 
budget should be increased and to what 
areas the increment should be applied. 
What is needed now is a defense budget 
that not only will help us deal with our defi- 
ciencies in a prudent manner, but is also so 
economically feasible and politically sup- 
portable that it can be sustained over the 
long haul. Two decades of neglect cannot be 
undone in five years. 

The worst thing that can happen is for 
the nation to go on a defense spending 
binge that will create economic havoc at 
home and confusion abroad and that cannot 
be dealt with wisely by the Pentagon. 

For example, a 12-percent-a-year real in- 
crease in the defense budget over the next 
five years will result in a $400 billion de- 
fense budget by fiscal year 1986. Such an in- 
crease could clearly undo the consensus 
that has developed and harm national de- 
fense. 

For fiscal year 1981 the Department of 
Defense will spend about $154 billion. This 
represents about 5.5 percent of the GNP 
and 24 percent of the appropriated: federal 
budget. Although the defense portion of the 
GNP and the federal budget is still smaller 
than it was from 1950 through 1975, it will 
be higher than it was in fiscal year 1980. In 
the fiscal year just completed, defense took 
only 5.3 percent of the GNP and somewhat 
less than 23 percent of the federal budget. 
What I would like to see is defense build its 
share to about 6 percent of the GNP and 
then assume that it remain at that level 
until our depleted military capability is re- 
stored. 

Based upon current government optimis- 
tic inflation projections, defense expendi- 
tures can reach the 6 percent plateau in an 
orderly fashion by fiscal year 1984. This 
would mean that three years from now de- 
fense would receive about $240 billion or 25 
percent of the total budget. To accomplish 
this, defense spending authority would have 
to rise from its present level of $168 billion 
to $265 billion over the fiscal year 1981-84 
period. The real increase under this pro- 
gram, compared with fiscal year 1980, would 
be about 6 percent per year in authority and 
5 percent per year in outlays. Keeping de- 
fense at 6 percent of the GNP through 
fiscal year 1986 would result in defense out- 
lays of about $267 billion five years from 
now. This would mean that by fiscal year 
1986 defense authority would have to grow 
to about $300 billion, and about 26 percent 
of the federal budget would have to be allo- 
cated to defense. 

Such a program would add an average of 
about $10 billion per year over and above in- 
flation to the defense budget each year for 
the next five years. Military personnel 
needs must command the first budget prior- 
ity. Then for the first few years, the vast 
majority of the increment should be spent 
on improving the readiness and sustaina- 
bility of the current force. Once that is ac- 
complished, priority can be switched to 
future investment. 

This type of program not only would in- 
crease our military capability and send a 
clear and reassuring signal to our allies and 
adversaries but, more important, can be sus- 
tained and supported both economically and 
politically. It is the type of approach used 
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by the last two-term president, Dwight Ei- 
senhower. 


FALLOUT FROM THE PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, Jerome 
Grossman has written a characteristi- 
cally thoughful article for the Boston 
Globe on the fallout from atmospheric 
nuclear explosions conducted by the 
People’s Republic of China. 

As president of the Council for a Liv- 
able World, Jerome Grossman spoke 
at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion last August in order to bring 
much needed attention to the fright- 
ening dangers of nuclear proliferation 
and unchecked military spending. His 
article points again to the need for a 
continuous commitment to the cause 
of a truly livable world. 

I commend to my colleagues in the 
Congress the following article, and 
second its call for completion and rati- 
fication of the Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. 

The article follows: 

POISON FROM THE AIR: ENDING CHINESE 

ATMOSPHERIC TESTING 
(By Jerome Grossman) 

Our new friends, the Peoples Republic of 
China, exploded a nuclear bomb in the at- 
mosphere on Oct. 17 at a desert testing 
range in northwest China. This blast caused 
the formation of clouds carrying poisonous 
radioactive material that dropped over 
many sections of the United States, includ- 
ing New England. 

Some friends. 

China is the only nation still exploding 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. It is 
the only country sending clouds of radioac- 
tive dust around the world to fall on grazing 
lands where cows and other animals ingest 
the dangerous material and pass it on to 
human beings. 

Australia, Japan and other Pacific nations 
have protested vehemently. The China desk 
of the US State Department has expressed 
deep concern and has sent a formal protest 
citing the dangers to its inhabitants and to 
the safety of international aviation. 

This is not the first time the United 
States has made such a protest. After the 
last Chinese nuclear test in December 1978, 
Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping visited the 
United States. Nuclear testing by China was 
discussed with him by President Carter. US 
Rep. Jonathan Bingham of New York orga- 
nized a petition signed by a number of con- 
gressmen urging the Chinese to join the 106 
signatories to the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
or at least to forswear further atmospheric 
tests as intolerable acts of aggression 
against present and future generations. Sen. 
Robert Dole of Kansas and other congress- 
men confronted Deng in person with the 
problem. 

Deng’s response to all was the same: 

1. Chinese nuclear weapons tests amount 
to only a small fraction of the tests in the 
atmosphere conducted in past years by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

2. The Chinese are far behind the two su- 
perpowers in nuclear weapons and feel that 
they must catch up in order to be safe from 
attack. 
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3. The Chinese would like to stop testing 
in the atmosphere and shift underground, 
but do not have the technology and the 
know-how to do so. 

4. If the Americans would teach the Chi- 
nese how to test underground and give them 
the technology, the Chinese would end at- 
mospheric testing. 

National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski and his deputy, David Aaron, have 
said that the United States has no intention 
of facilitating Chinese development of nu- 
clear weapons by helping them with the 
technology for nuclear underground testing. 

In July 1979, I confronted high officials of 
the Chinese government in Peking on their 
nuclear testing and received the same an- 
swers as those given by Deng. 

Clearly the time has come to marshal the 
full force of world opinion against these ar- 
rogant and irresponsible acts which threat- 
en the health of all humans, particularly 
those who live in the Northern Hemisphere. 
At the very least the United Nations ought 
to consider and condemn the Chinese tests. 
Or perhaps an action should be brought 
before the International Court of Justice 
seeking injunctive relief or damages for ra- 
dioactive aggression. 

Perhaps the best way to put pressure on 
China would be for the other nuclear 
powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union in particular—to complete and sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTB) 
(now 90 percent complete), which would 
close for all nations the present loophole of 
underground testing. (Most underground 
tests also vent radioactive debris into the 
air.) Most important, the treaty would un- 
dercut the Chinese excuses and concentrate 
world pressure upon the Peoples Republic 
to stop poisoning us. 


FRAC GUILTY OF WORKFARE 
INTERVENTION 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago I was joined by 19 other Members 
of Congress in requesting the General 
Accounting Office to determine 
whether the Food Research and 
Action Center (FRAC) was using Fed- 
eral funds to interfere with the imple- 
mentation of workfare pilot projects 
authorized under section 17(b)(2) of 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 

The GAO has determined recently 
that 5 of the 10 FRAC mailings we 
submitted for review contained mate- 
rial that could be construed as lobby- 
ing, and that on at least two occasions, 
FRAC publications violated grant 
terms and conditions and CSA regula- 
tions that must be consistent with an- 
tilobbying restrictions imposed by the 
appropriate Appropriation Acts. 

Further, GAO has requested CSA to 
recover the improper expenditures 
from FRAC, to review its internal anti- 
lobbying regulations to insure that 
they are consistent with our (GAO) 
decisions on this subject, and to pro- 
vide notice to grantees of this prohibi- 
tion. 

By way of background, the workfare 
pilot projects are federally mandated, 
duly passed by Congress, and signed 
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by the President despite the ardent 
opposition expressed by FRAC and 
other antihunger groups during the 
legislative process surrounding the 
1977 Food Stamp Act. Simply stated, 
under the workfare concept, any 
person who is subject to the work reg- 
istration requirements of the Food 
Stamp Act and is a member of a 
household that does not have earned 
income equal to or exceeding the allot- 
ment to which the household is other- 
wise entitled, would be required to 
work off his allotment at public serv- 
ice employment if not offered a job in 
the private sector during the 30-day 
period following the initial registra- 
tion for employment. 

The concept is being tested in a 
number of pilot project sites around 
the country and offers a way to assist 
welfare recipients in transferring from 
the welfare roles to jobs in the private 
sector. In some cases, those not inter- 
ested in transferring off the welfare 
rolls into public employment, and 
though technically eligible, not totally 
dependent on the benefit anyway, 
have opted off the food stamp pro- 
gram rather than perform the public 
service employment. In many cases 
where the recipient is performing the 
public service employment, he or she 
is receiving valuable on-the-job train- 
ing and acquiring skills necessary for 
employment. 

Obviously, workfare is not viewed fa- 
vorably by some in the welfare estab- 
lishment who believe that Govern- 
ment owes everyone a living and that 
it is demeaning to have able-bodied re- 
cipients work for the public assistance 
they receive. Representative of this 
point of view is FRAC, a private non- 
profit corporation supported primarily 
by the Community Services Adminis- 
tration (CSA) under its community 
food and nutrition program. FRAC 
has a long history of being on record 
in opposition to the concept of work in 
return for benefits. Unable to prevent 
the inclusion of the workfare concept 
in the Food Stamp Act, FRAC then 
began to try to thwart the implemen- 
tation of these projects. It instructed 
its field staff to hassle and block the 
projects. 

Though the CSA Director, when 
confronted with the FRAC action, 
termed such interventionist action in- 
tolerable and requested that FRAC re- 
frain from giving this kind of advice in 
the future, FRAC appeared unrepent- 
ant. In fact, the then-FRAC director 
termed the congressional complaint a 
political attack. It is unfortunate that 
firmer corrective action was not taken 
prior to the determination by the 
GAO of the impropriety of the FRAC 
activity. 

I cite this unfortunate episode not so 
much because of its impact on work- 
fare implementation, for workfare is a 
sound concept and will survive regard- 
less of the harassments of certain spe- 
cial interest groups like FRAC. 
Rather, I cite the episode because it 
points to the question of logic, if not 
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the legality, of the Government's 
funding two opposing objectives and 
implicitly acquiescing in, if not encour- 
aging, one federally funded group to 
bring suit against another’s (in this 
case, a State agency’s) good faith ef- 
forts to carry out Federal law. 


Congressional commitment to food 
stamps (and other feeding programs 
for that matter) can hardly be ques- 
tioned when the program is growing at 
the rate of several billion dollars a 
year and when 1 American in 10 is par- 
ticipating. This being the case, what in 
heaven’s name, then, would be the 
purpose of CSA grant funds to FRAC 
to implement legal strategies to im- 
prove the responsiveness of Federal 
food programs or to insure that food 
stamp programs provide low-income 
persons with benefits that meet their 
needs? It is small wonder that when 
the Federal Government has two dia- 
metrically opposing forces focusing on 
the implementation of a program, that 
confusion and public dissatisfaction 
ensue and that money is spent un- 
soundly. In the case of food stamps 
Congress determines the benefit struc- 
ture, and the Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice has a quality control system to 
measure the effectiveness of the 
States in administering the food stamp 
program, and, in fact, has a monetary 
sanction system to impose on the 
States if program administration is in- 
adequate. 


There is an old saying that “there is 
a lot of money in poverty if one is on 
the right side of the issue.” This is a 
classic example of that unfortunate 
offshoot of this country’s massive wel- 
fare relief effort. This country has a 
long and admirable record of assisting 
those so unfortunate as to be unable 
to help themselves, but our people do 
not share the beliefs of a small cadre 
of welfare “reformers” who support 
benefit distribution beyond the 
bounds of the “needy” definition and 
who do not believe that a strong work 
ethic should be incorporated into the 
welfare structure. The fringe groups 
simply do not represent the main- 
stream of American thought, in my 
opinion. 


If one agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is knowingly or unknowingly 
funding activities of organizations 
such as FRAC to oppose or disrupt 
duly authorized Federal pilot projects 
(or any other authorized activity), the 
end result, it appears, is that Federal 
laws are either being subverted or vio- 
lated, and logic is being stood on its 
head; not to mention the fact that tax 
dollars are being wasted. If there is no 
Federal law in effect prohibiting or 
limiting actions such as these, it ap- 
pears that such laws should be en- 
acted or existing law should be clari- 
fied and agencies should scrutinize 
grant objectives much more careful- 
ly.e 
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OLDEST VETERAN DIES AT 
HARRISON 


HON. JOHN HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, last Monday, it was my sad 
duty to relay to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the passing of our Nation’s 
oldest veteran, William Joseph Moore, 
who resided in my hometown of Harri- 
son, Ark. 

Today, I would like to share with my 
colleagues an excellent article which 
appeared in the Arkansas Gazette as a 
lasting tribute to this great Arkansan. 

The text of this article follows: 


OLDEST VETERAN DIES AT HARRISON — 
W. J. Moore, 108 


WAS PHONE PIONEER 


Harrison.—William Joseph Moore, aged 
108, the country’s oldest living war veteran, 
the world’s oldest Mason and a pioneer in 
the Boone County telephone industry, died 
Sunday after a brief illness. 

An almost lifelong Boone County resident 
whose work saw vast changes in Ozark com- 
munications, Mr. Moore's long career saw 
two major accomplishments: He was the 
county’s first rural mail carrier, a position 
he had almost 20 years, and he was the pre- 
dominant force in expanding its telephone 
system. For 52 years, until his retirement at 
100, Mr, Moore was president and general 
manager of the Boone County Telephone 
Company, now a part of the Allied Tele- 
phone Company. 

But it was his longevity that brought him 
national attention. He was recognized in 
1971 as probably the oldest active telephone 
industrialist in America and March 17, his 
108th birthday, he was honored by the Vet- 
erans Administration as the oldest of 30 mil- 
lion living veterans in the United States. 


ENLISTED IN 1898 


Mr. Moore enlisted in 1898 as 26-year-old 
private during the Spanish American War. 
He joined Company K of the Arkansas In- 
fantry, which “marched” by farm wagons 
for two days before reaching the nearest 
railhead at Eureka Springs. From there he 
traveled by train to Little Rock and training 
camp at Chickamauga, Ga., where he 
became a bugler. He was stationed at Little 
Rock for a year and never saw action. 

Mr. Moore was born in 1872 in Newton 
County, the seventh of 14 children. His 
sister was the mother of Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Holt and Municipal Judge 
Jack Holt Sr. 

Soon after his birth, the large Moore 
family moved to Boone County, and there 
Mr. Moore lived, was schooled and worked 
nearly all his life. He attended rural Boone 
County schools and was a schoo] teacher in 
Boone and Newton Counties before he stud- 
ied at a high school. He attended Valley 
Springs Academy when he was 19. 

A year after his graduation in 1895, Mr. 
Moore became the rural mail carrier, deliv- 
ering mail by horsedrawn buggy through 24 
miles of rural Boone County. With money 
saved from this pioneering work and veter- 
an’s benefits, Mr. Moore began purchasing 
stock in the county phone company in 1914. 
By 1915, he was a majority stockholder and 
in 1919, he became president. 
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He sold the company in 1970 to Allied 
with the promise that he remain president 
and general manager until he turned 100. 

When he retired, the family had grown 
from six employes to 99. “I still feel like 
they are my brothers and sisters,” he said in 
March. 

Mr. Moore attributed his long life to a 
divine “partner,” a happy home life and a 
positive outlook on life. After his retire- 
ment, he spent most of his time at home. He 
used a walker and his eyesight and hearing 
deteriorated, but he nonetheless was alert. 
According to his wife, he loved to have visi- 
tors to speak with about the changes he had 
seen in Boone County. 

Mr. Moore was active in a number of orga- 
nizations until his death. He was a deacon 
at Harrison First Baptist Church for 52 
years and was the church's oldest member. 
He was a former member of the Harrison 
City Council and the Harrison Board of 
Education. He also belonged to the Scottish 
Rite, Rotary Club, the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Gideon's International and 
was a Royal Arch Mason. 

For his work in telephone industry, he’ 
was named a life member of the Telephone 
Association-Telephone Pioneers of America 
and was inducted into the Hall of Fame of 
Independent Telephone Pioneers. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lena All- 
bright Moore; a son, Dr, Marvin G. Moore of 
Springdale; two grandchildren and a great- 
grandchild. His funeral will be at 2 p.m. 
Tuesday at First Baptist Church and the 
burial will be at Rose Hill Cemetery by Holt 
Memorial Chapel.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
HON. ALICE BAROWITZ OF NEW 
JERSEY, DISTINGUISHED CITI- 
ZEN, COMMUNITY LEADER, AND, 
GREAT LADY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
November 22, the residents of the city 
of Passiac, my congressional district 
and State of New Jersey will gather in 
testimony to a distinguished citizen, 
outstanding community leader, and 
good friend, Hon. Alice Barowitz, 
whose personal commitment and ex- 
emplary service dedicated to the qual- 
ity of life for God’s special people has 
earned her the highly esteemed 
“Woman of the Year” award of the 
Bergen-Passaic Unit of the Association 
for Retarded Citizens and the presti- 
gious honor of having Saturday, No- 
vember 22, proclaimed as Alice 
Barowitz day by the mayor and citi- 
zens of the city of Passaic. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
I insert at this point in our historic 
journal of Congress the city of Pas- 
saic’s proclamation issued by the most 
distinguished mayor, Hon. Robert C. 
Hare, in tribute to Alice’s lifetime of 
dedicated service in developing, en- 
hancing, and improving the standards 
of living and way of life for our retard- 
ed citizens which have truly enriched 
our community, State, and Nation. 
The proclamation reads as follows: 
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PROCLAMATION 

Whereas Alice Barowitz has been desig- 
nated “Woman of the Year” by the Bergen- 
Passaic Unit for Retarded Citizens; and 

Whereas Alice Barowitz has for many 
years been an involved citizen in secular and 
religious philanthropic activities in the City 
of Passaic, and is a founding member of the 
Bergen-Passaic Unit for Retarded Citizens; 

Whereas for the past 33 years, Alice 
Barowitz has been the community chairman 
of fund-raising for this worthy group; 

Whereas the Bergen-Passaic Unit for Re- 
tarded Citizens began in 1947 with a hand- 
ful of parents and has grown into a national 
organization; 

Whereas this organization has been in- 
strumental in improving the situation of re- 
tarded citizens within and without institu- 
tions and had developed schools, sheltered 
workshops, recreation and legislative pro- 
grams to improve the quality of life for re- 
tarded persons. 

Now, therefore, I, Robert C. Hare, Mayor 
of the City of Passaic, do hereby proclaim 
Saturday, November 22, 1980, as Alice 
Barowitz Day in the City of Passaic in rec- 
ognition of the civic-minded and dedicated 
lady and call upon all of her friends and 
fellow citizens to join in paying tribute to 
this honorable woman. 


Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Barowitz, a 
member and volunteer of the Bergen- 
Passaic Unit of the Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens since its inception 33 
years ago, has given her endless ener- 
gies and devotion as chairman of the 
Passaic fund-raising campaigns and 
the benevolent projects for the State 
institutions for the retarded. 

She has served and is presently serv- 
ing on many appointive projects. She 
has been on the historical commission 
since its inception in Passaic and was 
active in the family service serving as 
a board member for many years. 

She continues her work in many 
community activities, including cancer 
drives, volunteer for Leukemia Society 
and is involved in the UJA and Israel 
bonds and other religious and nonsec- 
tarian projects. She has also served as 
president of the women’s division of 
her synagogue and has been a recipi- 
ent of a number of citations for her 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to commend Mrs. Barowitz to 
you and our colleagues here in the 
Congress and seek this national recog- 
nition of the richness of her standards 
of excellence, sincerity of purpose, and 
quality leadership which has enabled 
her to achieve this high honor of re- 
spect and esteem from the people of 
the city of Passaic and the Bergen- 
Passaic Unit of the Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens. We do indeed salute a 
great lady, distinguished citizen, and 
community leader—Hon. Alice 
Barowitz.e@ 


PRESIDENT REAGAN, JUDICIAL 
POWER AND THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STATE 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 
è Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
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President Ronald Reagan takes the 
oath of office on January 20, 1981, po- 
litical commentators, news analysts, 
and members of the political commu- 
nity will remark upon the great 
changes Americans can expect and for 
which they enthusiastically voted. 
President-elect Reagan promised the 
American people he would get “the 
Government off of our backs.” It was 
the theme underlying his campaign. 

Our new President will have to grap- 
ple with an octopus that every well- 
intentioned President has failed to 
disarm: The Federal bureaucracy and 
its regulatory apparatus. The new 
President will select 2,600 individuals 
to fill key slots in the Federal system; 
but this is only a tiny fraction of the 
almost 3 million civilian employees 
who are on the Federal payroll and 
carry out the day-to-day functions of 
the executive and regulatory agencies 
of the Federal Government. And it is 
this bureaucratic empire that is grow- 
ing rapidly and, in the view of the au- 
thors of the July 1980 report by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, out of effective 
democratic control. 

Mr. Speaker, the prestigious Wash- 
ington Legal Foundation has recently 
undertaken a study of the Nation’s top 
regulatory agencies. Out of the 16 top 
regulatory agencies, 67 of the 90 com- 
missioners are appointees of the 
Carter administration. Naturally, the 
overwhelming majority of these ap- 
pointees are liberal Democrats hostile 
to the changes initiated by a conserva- 
tive President. Inasmuch as the term 
of service for these regulatory commis- 
sioners is anywhere from 5 to 7 years, 
few of them could be removed by a 
Reagan administration during the 
first term. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond the appoint- 
ment of the heads of the Federal regu- 
latory agencies, there are President 
Carter's judicial appointments, a total 
of 268 Federal judges or roughly one- 
half of the entire Federal bench. 
Needless to say, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Carter judicial 
appointees is that they are, as a group, 
overwhelmingly liberal in political per- 
suasion. Electoral losses have intensi- 
fied the determination of opponents of 
the new conservative tide to seek 
power through unelected avenues of 
Government: Regulatory agencies and 
the Federal judiciary. If there is any 
doubt about this, I would ask my col- 
leagues to consider a remark made by 
a representative of Ralph Nader's 
Congress Watch: “The future of the 
public interest movement is in the 
Courts. There will be no progressive 
legislation in the 97th Congress.” 
Translated: We cannot win the people 
to our conception of the public inter- 
est through the ballot box, so we will 
do an endrun around representative 
government and enforce our vision of 
what is good and proper for the public 
through an activist, politically unac- 
countable Federal judiciary. 

The political struggle that will 
emerge during President Reagan's 
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first term will not be a struggle be- 
tween this House and a more conserva- 
tive Senate, between Republicans and 
Democrats, or even between liberals 
and conservatives. It will be a struggle 
between the elected and the unelected 
agencies of Federal power, between a 
more conservative Congress, and a 
more liberal judiciary. That will be 
one front. The other front in this 
struggle will be between this Congress 
and the Federal regulatory beast that 
has yet to be chained down by the leg- 
islative powers of this Congress. 

From the standpoint of preserving 
representative government, regulatory 
reform has now become a moral im- 
perative. This Congress owes the 
American people, who conscientiously 
voted for significant political and eco- 
nomic changes in the 1980 election, a 
strong reassertion of its own constitu- 
tional authority to curb not only the 
powers of the regulatory agencies, but 
also a judiciary that sees itself more 
and more as an elite legislative agency 
rather than an independent authority 
dispensing justice in the cases and con- 
troversies brought before it. 

SUMMARY OF THE COMPOSITION OF KEY 
FEDERAL INDEPENDENT REGULATORY AGENCIES 

The following table compiled by the 
Washington Legal Foundation, represents a 
summary of the composition of key federal 
regulatory agencies comprising the unelect- 
ed fourth branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is designed to show that despite a 
change in the administration, the regula- 
tory commissions and agencies, which have 
a significant impact on our economy and so- 
ciety, remain controlled for the most part 
by past administration appointees. 


No.of Termin 


years 


Commission (FTC) 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC)......... 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) ... 
National Labor Relations Board (NUI fa 
Sat and Health 


Aeronautics Board (CAB) ... 
International Trade Commission 


Administrative 
AT o EENES E : 
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JUDICIAL SYSTEM 
Federal judges 
Total Federal judgeships, 678. 
Carter appointees, 264. 
Carter has thus appointed approximately 
40 percent of all Federal judges to the 
bench for life. 


Administrative law judges 
The Federal Government currently em- 
ploys 1,146 administrative law judges, Fed- 
eral bureaucrats promoted to positions of 
quasi-judicial authority and allowed to adju- 
dicate significant controversies between pri- 
vate citizens, businesses and the Federal 
regulatory agencies. As is the case in the 
Federal judiciary, the number of adminis- 
trative law judges has increased substantial- 

ly under the Carter administration. 
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COMPOSITION OF KEY FEDERAL INDEPENDENT 
REGULATORY AGENCIES 
Agency: Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission. 
Number of members or Commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 7 years. 
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Name of Commissioners 


but not yet 
Leroy Clark, General Counsel 


Susan 
R. David (D)... 


Edith Sloan (D) - INAS 
Samuel Zay (R)... .. October 1985 ..... 
Stuart M. Statler (R)... . October 1986 .......... 


Statute: 42 U.S.C. 2000e 


Agency: Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. 

Number of members or commissioners: 3. 

Length of term: 4 years. 


~ Statute, 15 USC. 2051 
Agency: Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 
Number of members or Commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 5 years. 


Name of Commissioners 


Term expires Appointed by 


Harold Williams oo) (0)... 
Phillip A. Loomis 


John R. Evans (R)......... 
Steven J. Freedman (0) 
Barbara Thomas (D).......... 


Statute: 15 USC 78a 


Agency: Federal Trade Commission. 
Number of members or Commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 7 years. 


~ Statute 15 use 41, 52, 1451, 1601; 15 USC 12; 15 USC. 1311; 15 
USC. 2301-12, 45-58. 


Agency: Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Number of members or Commissioners: 7. 

Length of term: 7 years. 


Name of Commissioners 


Term expires 


Pow cema (0) bo ape .. October 1984 .......... 
R) .. 


Anne Jones (R). 


Statute Gain 36, 161, 701 


Agency: National Labor Relations Board. 

Number of members or commissioners: 5 
and General Counsel. 

Length of term: 5 years for board mem- 
bers; 4 years for general counsel. 


Tem expres 


6, 1982. 


g (D)... Dec. 1 
Howard Jenkins, Je. (R) .. Aug. 27, 1983 


John A. Penetlo (D) jag a 
John C. Truesdale (D) (renominated Aug. 27, 1980. 

Oct. 23, 1980, but not yet con- 

firmed by Senate). 

Don A. Zimmerman (1)... 

William Lubbers, General Counsel 


Statute 29 USC. § 151 


Agency: Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

Number of members or commissioners: 5 
and General Counsel. 

Length of term: 5 years for commission- 
ers; 4 years for general counsel. 


Name of Commissioners Term expires Appointed by 


Ape 7, 1985 
Ape. 27, 1981. 
Apr. A 1983 


“Statute: 29 USC. 651-678; 41 USC. 35 


Commodity Futures Trading 


Number of members or commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 5 years. 


“Statute: 7 USC. 4a 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Number of Members or Commissioners: 11 


only 6 appointed. 
Length of term: 7 years. 


Name of Commissioners Term expires 


December 1984 
December 


Statute: 49 U.S.C. Subtitle IV. 


Agency: Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
Number of members or Commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 5 years. 


Term expires Appointed by 


Name of Commissioners 


I 

, 1981... 

Fi i , 1982........ 
, 1984 

(i) — nomination ME AAE 


Statute: 42 U.S.C. 2011; 42 U.S.C. 5841 


Agency: Federal Election Commission. 
Number of members or Commissioners: 6. 
Length of term: 6 years. 


Appanted by 


4 


ae 
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Agency: U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Number of members or Commissioners: 6. 

Length of term: 9 years. 


Appointed by 


Carter. 
Carter. 


Term expires 


S s December 1985 ....... 
December 1988 _... 
.. December 1987 


Statutes: 19 USC 160, 7 U.S.C. 601; 19 U.S.C. 1202; 19 USC 2101; 19 
USC. 1801; 19 USC. 2101 


Agency: Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Number of members or commissioners: 5. 
Length of term: 6 years. 


Statute: 49 U.S.C. 1301 


Agency: Federal Reserve Board. 
Number of members or commissioners: 7. 
Length of term: 14 years. 


Party affiliations not available 
Statutes: 12 U.S.C. 221; 12 USC. 227; 12 USC. 228 


Agency: Administrative Conference of the 
United States. 

Number of members or commissioners: 10. 

Length of term: 3 years. 


Name of Commissioners Term expires Appointed by 


Rubin R. Robertson (Chairman) 


open. 
June 1983 -....-....0.- 


Statute: 5 U.S.C. 573 


Agency: Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

Number of members or commissioners: 5. 

Length of term: 4 years. 


Mame of Commissioners 


Charles B. Curtis (1) oo... 
George R. Hall (0)... 


Matthew Holden, Jr. (D)... 
Georgiana Sheldon (R). 


John Davis Hughes (D)... 


Statute: 15 USC. 717; 16 USC. 791 


FEDERAL JUDGES 
Carter has appointed 264 Federal Judges 
out of a total of 678 authorized federal 
judgeships. The percentage of all judges ap- 
pointed by Carter is approximately 40 per- 
cent. The judges are appointed for life. 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGES 


There are currently 1,146 administrative 
law judges (ALJ’s) who serve in important 
quasi-judicial proceedings of Federal agen- 
cies including rulemaking, ratemaking, and 
adjudication. A substantial number of these 
ALJ's have been selected by the agencies 
during the Carter administration. They are 
appointed for life.e 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, 


The House met at 10 a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David Ford, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Cause us, O Lord, to turn from the 
necessary action and concerns of life to 
begin each day with a word of thanks- 
giving. Remind us how we have been 
blessed, as a nation and as individuals, 
by Your bounty and by opportunities for 
service. We laud Your name, O Lord, for 
You have breathed into us the breath 
of life and have enabled us to respond 
to that gift in deeds of love to those 
about us—to family and friends and to 
the needy and forgotten. Help us to de- 
velop attitudes of praise and apprecia- 
tion that in spite of the difficulties of 
the times, we will go forward eager to 
share the love that You have manifested 
to us. In Your name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day's 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 448) en- 
titled “Concurrent resolution revising 
the congressional budget for the U.S. 
Government for the fiscal years 1981, 
1982, and 1983.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Natives 
from the Alaska Native Roll and to allow 
their enrollment with the Metlakatla Indian 
Community; 

H.R. 7698. An act for the relief of two min- 
ing claimants; 

HR. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edison 
Chiloquin and for the transfer of moneys 
otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from 
the Klamath Indian Settlement to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the acquisition of 
replacement lands or interests; and 

H. Con. Res. 451. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from November 21, to December 1, 1980, and 
a recess of the Senate from November 25 to 
December 1, 1980. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


S. 1135. An act to add certain lands to the 
Moapa Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1386. An act to amend and extend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Dr. Halla 
Brown; 

S. 1828. An act to exempt the Milner Dam 
from certain requirements of the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C. 807), and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2352. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility, to extend the duration of such Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; 

S. 2441. A bill to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3152. An act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to extend the authorization for such 
Act for 2 additional years. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 6410. An act to reduce paperwork and 
enhance the economy and efficiency of the 
Government and the private sector by im- 
proving Federal information policymaking, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6889. An act entitled the “Methane 
Transportation Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Act of 1980"; and 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate recedes from its amendment to 
the bill (H R. 8146) entitled “An act to 
provide a program of Federal supple- 
mental unemployment compensation.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8146. An act to provide a program of 
Federal supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H.R. 8146) entitled “An Act to pro- 
vide a program of Federal supplemental 
unemployment compensation,” requests 
a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and anpoints 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr., of Virginia, Mr. Boren, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. DoLE, Mr. CHAFEE, and Mr. 
Hetnz be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 
PROVIDING FOR AND ENCOURAG- 
ING CREATION OF NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON FEDERALISM 


(Mrs. SNOWE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks). 


Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution providing 
for, and encouraging the creation of a 
National Conference on Federalism. A 
similar resolution has been introduced 
in the other body by Senator ROTH. 

I think it is high time that we thor- 
oughly reassess our Federal system of 
government, and I think the recent elec- 
tion results are a clear indication that 
the people of this country think it is 
time also, 

At present, responsibility for govern- 
ance is fragmented among the many 
governments in our system. Beneath the 
Federal Government, there are countless 
other governments including States, 
counties, cities, towns, townships, bor- 
oughs, special districts, councils of gov- 
ernment, and others. In total, there are 
some 80,000 governments of various 
types actively participating in the Fed- 
eral “experiment” including 41,000 cities 
and counties, 1,600 school districts, 23,- 
000 special districts, and 1,800 regional 
governments and organizations. At one 
time in our history the roles and respon- 
sibilities of these governments were 
neatly defined but today we face a con- 
fusing overlap of governmental roles. 
This system is inefficient, unaccountable, 
and a poor means of delivering public 
services. If you doubt this, try to find 
out where the buck stops at any layer of 
this maze; I wish you luck. 

This growth in the Federal system is 
evidenced in the $632 billion Federal 
budget we just passed; the 141 new 
agencies created between 1961 and 1973; 
and the creation of over 100 regulatory 
rrograms. The Federal grant-in-aid sys- 
tem has exploded in the last 20 years. In 
1960, for example, there were 132 assist- 
ance programs to States and localities 
and just over $7 billion was spent on 
those program, that is less than 2 
percent of the gross national product. 
Today, close to 500 assistance programs 
exist accounting for $88 billion of the 
Federal budget, and 3.4 percent of GNP. 
In 1970, only 2 grant programs cost the 
taxpayers over $1 billion; today, there 
are 15. 

As the programs grow, the payroll 
grows. Federal employment has risen 
from 2.1 million in 1950 to 2.8 million in 
1976. State and local employment during 
the same period grew from 4.3 to 12 mil- 
lion. The vast increase in grant-in-aid 
programs, the explosion in grant condi- 
tions and rules—currently some 1,040 
conditions are attached to Federal assist- 
ance programs—and the expanding Fed- 
eral tendency to mandate, or directly 
order, State and local actions, are sig- 
nificant factors in stimulating public sec- 
tor growth. 

Given this situation, it is time for a 
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thorough reassessment of the status of 
American federalism. A national confer- 
ence on federalism composed of elected 
officials at all levels, would carefully re- 
examine the roles of Federal, State, and 
local governments. It would seriously 
look at ways to reassign responsibilities 
clearly and openly so that governments 
at all levels are, once again, made fully 
accountable to their citizens. 


HUNGER IN SOMALIA 


(Mr. BONIOR of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to express my continuing 
concern over the refugee situation in 
Somalia. This small country continues 
it's attempts to accommodate 1 million 
starving people. These refugees are not 
entirely from Somalia but stream in from 
surrounding countries which are involved 
in civil wars. Ninety percent are women 
and children suffering from malnutri- 
tion, malaria, dysentery, dehydration 
and many other diseases. 

The multitude of problems is increas- 
ing as the number of refugees continues 
to climb. Recently, the Government of 
Somalia ran out of fuel because of the 
Iraqi-Iranian conflict. Since all 32 refu- 
gee camps are dependent on food and 
medicine delivered daily, the refugees are 
in immediate jeopardy. Compounding 
the transportation shortage, the So- 
malian Government must dip into their 
national food supplies to feed their citi- 
zens and the refugees as well. Impending 
drought necessitates 160,000 additional 
tons of food for the survival of the en- 
tire country and the refugees. 

We must not turn our backs and as- 
sume our portion is paid. As one of the 
refugee camp coordinators said: “Refu- 
gees do not have a home, but they belong 
to everyone.” 


AUTHORIZING U.S. SECRET SERVICE 
TO CONTINUE TO FURNISH PRO- 
TECTION TO FORMER VICE PRESI- 
DENT OR HIS SPOUSE 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 634) to 
authorize the U.S. Secret Service 
to continue to furnish protection to 
the former Vice President or his spouse, 
and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

HJ. RES. 634 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States Secret Service, in addition to other 
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duties now provided by law, is authorized 
to furnish protection to (a) the person oc- 
cupying the Office of Vice President of the 
United States immediately preceding Janu- 
ary 20, 1981, or (b) his spouse, if the Presi- 
dent determines that such person may there- 
after be in significant danger: Provided, how- 
ever, That protection of any such person 
shall continue only for such period as the 
President determines and shall not con- 
tinue beyond July 20, 1981, unless otherwise 
permitted by law. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENDING SERVICE AREA FOR 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY CANALS, 
CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2111) to 
extend the service area for the Sacra- 
mento Valley Canals, Central Valley 
project, California, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

After section 2, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 3. Any water service contract here- 
inafter entered into by the Secretary of the 
Interior with the Yolo-Zamora Water Dis- 
trict shall contain provisions establishing: 

“(A) That water users shall pay for such 
water at a rate equivalent to the cost of 
service to the Yolo-Zamora Water District or 
the District's repayment capacity, whichever 
is less, but in no case less than the annual 
operations, maintenance, and replacement 
costs allocable to the district for service of 
Central Valley Project Water, all as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior in 
conformance with reclamation law and in 
consultation with the district: Provided, 
That the district's repayment capacity and 
the operations, maintenance, and replace- 
ment costs shall be recalculated and revised 
no less frequently than every five years and 
the water rates adjusted as appropriate to 
reflect such revisions; 

“(B) that any water supply contract be- 
tween the Secretary and the Yolo-Zamora 
Water District shall provide that in the 
event of a dry or critically dry year the water 
tween the Secretary and the Yolo-Zamora 
District may be reduced by the Secretary for 
salinity control purposes consistent with ad- 
ministrative and operations practices of the 
Central Valley project; 

“(C) that the lands in the Yolo-Zamora 
Water District which are classified as class 
4 and 6 pursuant to the Secretary of the 
Interior’s classification standards for irri- 
gable lands and which have not previously 
been under active cultivation shall not be 
irrigated with project water.”. 


Mr. KAZEN (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2111, 
as amended, provides for the inclusion of 
the Yolo-Zamora, Dunnigan and Colusa 
County water districts within the author- 
ized service area of the Tehama-Colusa 
Canal in California. 

The bill, which passed the House by 
unanimous consent on November 27, 
1973, did not include the Dunnigan and 
Colusa County water districts. It was 
subsequently determined that these dis- 
tricts could be served from the Tehama- 
Colusa Canal. The Senate amendment 
provides for the inclusion of the two dis- 
tricts. 

The Senate further amended the bill 
to delete certain provisions in the 
House passed bill relating to the district 
water services contracts and the reduc- 
tion of water deliveries under the con- 
tracts in extremely dry years. The 
amendment to the bill, as passed by the 
Senate, which I am offering essentially 
restores these provisions in a manner 
which I am advised is acceptable to the 
Senate Committee on Energy and the 
Environment. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is correct. We have reviewed all of 
the amendments with all of the people 
involved, and we find no objection to 
them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


O 1010 
DIRECTING THE CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT 
OF H.R. 39, ALASKA NATIONAL IN- 
TEREST LANDS CONSERVATION 
ACT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 452) 
directing the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to make corrections in the 
enrollment of the bill H.R. 39, to pro- 
vide for the designation and conserva- 
tion of certain public lands in the State 
of Alaska, including the designation of 
units of the National Park, National 
Wildlife Refuge, National Forest, Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers, and Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Systems, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous-consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 452 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That in the en- 
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rollment of the bill (H.R. 39), to provide 
for the designation and conservation of cer- 
tain public lands in the State of Alaska, 
including the designation of units of the 
National Park, National Wildlife Refuge, 
National Forest, National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers, and National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Systems, and for other purposes, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives shall 
make the following corrections: 

(1) Strike out “and any Urban Corpora- 
tion” in section 102(6) of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “any Urban Corpora- 
tion, and any Native Group”. 

(2) Strike out “The Secretary at the 
beginning of section 203 of the bil) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the Secretary”. 

(3) Add the following new subsection at 
the end of section 103 of the bill: 


(c) Only those lands within the bound- 
aries of any conservation system unit which 
are public lands (as such term is defined in 
this Act) shall be deemed to be included as 
@ portion of such unit. No lands which, be- 
fore, on, or after the date of enactment of 
this Act, are conveyed to the State, to any 
Native Corporation, or to any private party 
shall be subject to the regulations applicable 
solely to public lands within such units. If 
the State, a Native Corporation, or other 
owner desires to convey any such lands, the 
Secretary may acquire such lands in accord- 
ance with applicable law (including this 
Act), and any such lands shall become part 
of the unit, and be administered accordingly. 

(4) Strike out in sections 201, 202 and 205 
of the bill the term “Federal lands” in each 
place in which that term appears and sub- 
stitute in each such place the term “public 
lands”. 

(5) Strike out in section 204 of the bill 
“Valid Native Selections,” in each place such 
words appear and in each such place sub- 
stitute “Valid Native Corporation Selec- 
tions”. 

(6) Strike out in sections 501, 502, and 
503 of the bill the term “Federal lands” in 
each place in which such term appears and 
in each such place substitute the term 
“public lands”. 

(7) Strike out in sections 401 and 403 of 
the bill the term “Federal lands” in each 
place it appears and in each such place 
substitute the term “public lands”. 

(8) Strike out in section 605(e) of the bill 
“non-Federal” and insert “non-public”. 

(9) Strike out in sections 701 and 702 of 
the bill the phrase “lands within the bound- 
aries” in each such section and insert in 
lieu thereof in each such section “public 
lands within the boundaries”. 

(10) Strike out in section 703 of the bill 
“lands within the Tongass” and insert in 
lleu thereof “public lands within the 
Tongass”. 

(11) Strike out in section 704 of the bill 
“shall review the lands” and insert in lieu 
thereof “shall review the public lands”. 

(12) In the first sentence of section 803 of 
the bill insert semicolons after thé word 
“transportation”, before the words “for 
barter, or sharing”, and before the words 
“and for customary”. 

(13) In section 1401(b) of the bill add the 
phrase “, Urban Corporations and Native 
groups” after the phrase “Village Corpora- 
tions”. 

(14) In section 1401 of the bill add an 
additional subsection (d) as follows: 

(d) Section 3 of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act is amended by the addition 
of & new subsection as follows: 
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“(m) ‘Native Corporation’ means any Re- 
gional Corporation, any Village Corporation, 
any Urban Corporation and any Native 
Group.”’. 

(15) In section 103 of the bill strike out 
the words “The boundaries” at the begin- 
ning of the second sentence of subsection 
(a) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“In the event of discrepancies between the 
acreages specified in this Act and those de- 
picted on such maps, the maps shall be con- 
trolling, but the boundaries”. 

(16) In section 201 of the bill: 

(A) insert the words “by local residents” 
after the words “Subsistence uses” in the 
final sentence of section 201(3); and 

(B) imsert the words “by local residents” 
after the words “Subsistence uses” in the 
final sentence of section 201(9). 

(17) In section 202 of the bill add the 
following sentence at the end of paragraph 
(1): “Lands, waters, and interests therein 
within the boundary of the park and pre- 
serve which were within the boundary of any 
national forest are hereby excluded from 
such national forest and the boundary of 
such national forest is hereby revised ac- 
cordingly.”’. 

(18) Strike out section 1306(b)(2) of the 
bill and substitute: 

(2) notwithstanding any other provision 
and conditions as he determines are rea- 
sonable, may lease or acquire by purchase, 
donation, exchange, or any other method 
(except condemnation) real property (other 
than Federal land), office space, housing, 
and other necessary facilities which the 
Secretary determines to be suitable for 
carrying out such purposes; and. 

(19) In sections 302 and 303 of the bill 
strike out the words “local rural residents” 
wherever such words appear and in each 
case substitute therefor the words “local 
residents”. 

(20) In section 1303 of the bill strike out 


the words “lands not owned by the claim- 
ant” each time such words appear in such 
section and substitute in lieu thereof “pub- 
lic lands” in each such instance. 


(21) In section 203 of the bill add at the 
end thereof the following sentence: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
fees shall be charged for entrance or admis- 
sion to any unit of the National Park System 
located in Alaska.”. 

(22) In section 503(j) of the bill strike 
out the word “Permits” and all that follows 
through the words “except that the”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “The”. 

(23) In section 1404 of the bill strike 
out “Section 14(a)(1)” from subsection (a) 
of such section and insert in lieu thereof 
“Section 14(c)(1)". 

(24) In section 1314 of the bill insert the 
word “system” between the words “park” 
and “monuments” in the second sentence of 
subsection (c) of such section. 

(25) In section 1417 of the bill strike out 
the word “properly” in subsection (d) of 
such section and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “property”. 

(26) In section 1501 of the bill strike out 
the word “Range” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “Refuge”. 

(27) In section 303(B) (3) (i) of the bill 
insert the word “natural” before the word 
“diversity”. 

(28) In subsection (e) of section 906 of the 
bill strike out the period at the end of the 
first sentence of such subsection and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “, other than 
lands within any conservation system unit or 
the National Petroleum Reserve—Alaska.”. 
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(29) In subsection (g) of section 906 of 
the bill strike out the period at the end 
thereof and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “, to the extent such an application 
could have been filed under such subsection 
(e).". 

(30) Strike out section 807 of the bill and 
substitute the following: 


JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 807. (a) Local residents and other per- 
sons and organizations aggrieved by a failure 
of the State or the Federal Government to 
provide for the priority for subsistence uses 
set forth in section 804 (or with respect to 
the State as set forth in a State law of general 
applicability if the State has fulfilled the 
requirements of section 805(d)) may, upon 
exhaustion of any State or Federal (as ap- 
propriate) administrative remedies which 
may be available, file a civil action in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska to require such actions to be taken 
as are necessary to provide for the priority. 
In a civil action filed against the State, the 
Secretary may be joined as a party to such 
action. The court may grant preliminary in- 
junctive relief in any civil action if the 
granting of such relief is appropriate under 
the facts upon which the action is based. No 
order granting preliminary relief shall be 
issued until after an opportunity for hear- 
ing. In a civil action filed against the State, 
the court shall provide relief, other than pre- 
liminary relief, by directing the State to sub- 
mit regulations which satisfy the require- 
ments of section 804; when approved by the 
court, such regulations shall be incorporated 
as part of the final judicial order, and such 
order shall be valid only for such period of 
time as normally provided by State law for 
the regulations at issue. Local residents and 
other persons and organizations who are pre- 
vailing parties in an action filed pursuant to 
this section shall be awarded their costs and 
attorney's fees. 

(b) A civil action filed pursuant to this 
section shall be assigned for hearing at the 
earliest possible date, shall take precedence 
over other matters pending on the docket of 
the United States district court at that time, 
and shall be expedited In every way by such 
court and any appellate court. 

(c) This section is the sole Federal judicial 
remedy created by this title for local resi- 
dents, and other residents who, and orga- 
nizations which, are aggrieved by a failure of 
the State to provide for the priority of sub- 
sistence uses set forth In section 804. 

(31) Add after section 1436 the following 
new section: 

CONVEYANCES TO VILLAGE CORPORATIONS 

Sec. 1437. Optional Procedure. (a) The 
provisions of this section shall be ap- 
plicable only to the conveyance of Federal 
lands described herein to a Native Corpora- 
tion which within one hundred and eighty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act 
or the date of eligibility determination, 
whichever is later, files a document with the 
Secretary setting forth its election to receive 
conveyance pursuant to this section. 

(b) “Core” Townships etc.—(1) (A) Except 
to the extent that conveyance of a surface 
estate would be inconsistent with section 12 
(a), 14(a), 14(b), or 22(1) of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act, subject to 
valid existing rights and section 903(a) of 
this Act, there is hereby conveyed to and 
vested in each Village Corporation for a 
Native village which is determined by the 
Secretary to be eligible for land under sec- 
tion 11 or 16 of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act, and which did not elect to 
acquire a former reserve under section 19(b) 
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of such Act, all of the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
of such Act, all of the right, title, and in- 
surface estate in the public lands, as defined 
in such Act, in the township or townships 
withdrawn pursuant to section 11(a) (1) or 
16(a) of such Act in which all or any part 
of such village is located. As used in this 
paragraph the term “Native village” has the 
same meaning such term has in section 3(c) 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 

(B) Where two or more Village Corpora- 
tions are entitled to the same land by virtue 
of the same township or townships embrac- 
ing all or part of the Native villages, the 
conveyance made by paragraph (A) shall not 
be effective as to such lands until an arbi- 
tration decision or other binding agreement 
between or among the Corporations is filed 
with and published by the Secretary. Within 
thirty days of receipt of such decision or 
agreement, the Secretary shall publish no- 
tice of the decision or agreement in the 
Federal Register. Effective with such pub- 
lication, title to the lands conveyed by sub- 
paragraph (A) shall vest in the Village Cor- 
poration as specified in the decision or agree- 
ment. For purposes of section 902, until title 
vests in the Village Corporation pursuant to 
this subparagraph, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the entire acreage involved chargeable 
to each Corporation’s entitlement. 

(2) Except to the extent that conveyance 
of a surface estate would be inconsistent 
with section 12(a), 14(a), or 22(1) of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights and section 903 
(a) of this Act, there is hereby conveyed to 
and vested in each Village Corporation for 
a Native village which is determined by the 
Secretary to be eligible for land under sec- 
tion 11 of such Act, and which did not 
elect to acquire a former Reserve under sec- 
tion 19(b) of such Act, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to the surface estate in the township 
or townships withdrawn pursuant to section 
11(a) (2) of such Act in which all or any 
part of such village is located: Provided, 
That any such land reserved to or selected 
by the State of Alaska under the Acts of 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214), as amended, 
January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1091), as amended, 
or July 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 709), and lands 
selected by the State which have been ten- 
tatively approved to the State under sec- 
tion 6(g) of the Alaska Statehood Act and 
as to which the State, prior to December 
18, 1971, had conditionally granted title to, 
or contracts to purchase, the surface estate 
to third parties, including cities and boroughs 
within the State, and such reservations, 
selections, grants, and contracts had not ex- 
pired or been relinquished or revoked by the 
date of this Act, shall not be conveyed by 
operation of this paragraph: And provided 
further, That the provisions of subparagraph 
(1) (B) of this subsection shall apply to the 
conveyances under this paragraph. 

(3) Subject to valid existing rights and 
section 903(a) of this Act, there is hereby 
conveyed to and vested in each Village Cor- 
poration which, by the date of enactment of 
this Act, is determined by the Secretary to 
be eligible under the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act to, and has elected to, acquire 
title to any estate pursuant to section 19 
(b) of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the estates 
in @ reserve, as such reserve existed on De- 
cember 18, 1971, which was set aside for 
the use or benefit of the stockholders or 
members of such Corporation before the date 
of enactment of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall apply to the Village Corporation for 
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the Native Village of Klukwan, which Cor- 
poration shall receive those rights granted to 
it by the Act of January 2, 1976 (Public 
Law 94-204) as amended by the Act of 
October 4, 1976 (Public Law 94-456). 

(4) Subject to valid existing rights and 
section 903(a) of this Act, and except where 
such lands are within a National Wildlife 
Refuge or the National Petroleum Reserve— 
Alaska, for which the Regional Corporation 
obtains in-lieu rights pursuant to section 
12(a) (1) of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act, there is hereby conveyed to and 
vested in each Regional Corporation which, 
as a result of a conveyance of a surface 
estate by operation of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection, is entitled under sec- 
tion 14(f) of the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act to receive the subsurface estate 
corresponding to such surface estate, all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to such subsurface estate. 


(c) Documents.—As soon as possible after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall issue to each Native Corporation 
referred to in subsection (b) interim con- 
veyances or patents to the estate or estates 
conveyed to such Corporation by such sub- 
section, but title shall be deemed to have 
passed on the date of the filing of a docu- 
ment of election described in subsection (a), 
notwithstanding any delay in the issuance of 
the interim conveyances or patents. 

(d) RECONVEYANCES; DISPUTES.—A Village 
Corporation’s obligation to reconvey lands 
under section 14(c) of the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act shall arise only upon 
receipt of an interim conveyance or patent, 
whichever is earlier, under subsection (c) of 
this section or under such Act. For purposes 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
legislative conveyances made by, or interim 
conveyances and patents issued pursuant to, 
this title shall have the same effect as if 
issued pursuant to sections 14(a), 14(b), 
14(f), and 19(b) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act and shall be deemed to have 
been so issued. Disputes between or among 
Native Corporations arising from convey- 
ances under this Act shall be resolved by a 
board of arbitrators of a type described in 
secticn 12(e) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act pertaining to dispute over 
land selection rights and the boundaries of 
Village Corporations. 


(e) Existinc Ricuts.—All conveyances 
made by operation of this section shall be 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act is if 
such conveyances or patents had been made 
or issued pursuant to that Act. 

(f) EaseMentTs.—For a period of one year 
from the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary may identify and issue a decision 
to reserve in the patent these easements, 
pursuant to section 17(b)(3) of the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act, which are de- 
scribed in section 17(b)(1) of such Act on 
lands conveyed by this section, but the Sec- 
retary shall not reserve a greater number of 
easements or more land for a particular ease- 
ment or easements than is reasonably neces- 
sary and he shall be guided by the principles 
of section 903 of this Act. Upon the finality 
of the decision so issued, such easements 
shall be reserved in the conveyance docu- 
ment or documents issued by the Secretary 
as required by this section. 

(g) Derrnirion.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “Native Corporation” means 
Village Corporations and Regional Corpora- 
tions. 

(32) In section 1313 of the bill— 


(A) strike out the words “taking of fish 
and wildlife for sport and subsistence pur- 
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poses," and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“taking of fish and wildlife for sport pur- 
poses and for subsistence uses”; 

(B) strike out the words “Consistent with 
the provision of this Act,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words "Consistent with the 
provisions of section 816,” and 

(C) strike out the words “appropriate 
State agency having jurisdiction” and all 
that follows down to the period at the end 
of such section and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “appropriate State agency having 
responsibility over hunting, fishing, and 
trapping activities”, 

(33) In section 604(b) of the bill strike 
out the reference to “(79) and (80)" in the 
new paragraph (5) which such subsection 
adds to the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act and 
substitute “(80) and (81)”. 

(34) In section 804 of the bill strike out 
the word “preference” each time such word 
appears in such section and insert in Heu 
thereof the word “priority” in each such 
instance. 

(35) At the end of title XIII add the fol- 
lowing new section and conform the table 
of contents accordingly: 


ALASKA GAS PIPELINE 


Sec. 1327. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as imposing any additional re- 
quirements in connection with the con- 
struction and operation of the transporta- 
tion system designated by the President and 
approved by the Congress pursuant to the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation Act of 
1976 (Public Law 94-586; 90 Stat. 2903), or 
as imposing any limitations upon the au- 
thority of the Secretary concerning such 
system, 

(36) In section 905(a)(1) of the bill, 
strike out the words “land that was un- 
reserved on December 13, 1968" and insert 
in lieu thereof “either land that was unre- 
served on December 13, 1968, or land within 
the National Petroleum Reserve—Alaska 
(then identified as Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4)”. 

(37) In section 402(a) of the bill, strike 
out “The Secretary” and insert in Heu 
thereof the words “Subject to valid existing 
rights, the Secretary”. 

(38) In the second sentence of section 403 
of the bill, strike out “The Secretary” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “Subject to 
valid existing rights, the Secretary”. 

(39) In the first sentence of section 501 
(b) of the bill, strike out “Lands added” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, lands added”. 

(40) In section 503(c) of the bill, strike 
out “Except” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Subject to valid existing rights and 
except”. 

(41) In section 1312(b) of the bill insert 
after the words “hereby withdrawn” the 
words “from State selection under the Alas- 
ka Statehood Act or other law, and”. 

(42) In section 1314(b) of the bill, insert 
after the word “over” the words “the man- 
agement of”. 

(43) Strike out section 1303(d) of the bill 
and substitute: 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall preclude the 
renewal or continuation of valid leases or 
permits in effect on the date of enactment 
of this Act for cabins, homesites, or similar 
structures on Federal lands. Unless the Sec- 
retary, or in the case of national forest lands, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, issues specific 
findings following notice and an opportunity 
for the leaseholder or permittee to respond, 
that renewal or continuation of such valid 
permit or lease constitutes a direct threat to 
or a significant impairment to the purposes 
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for which a conservation system unit was e5- 
tablished (in the case of a structure located 
within a conservation system unit) or the 
public domain or national forest (in case of 
a structure located outside conservation sys- 
tem units), he shall renew such valid leases 
or permits upon their expiration in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the original lease 
or permit, subject to such reasonable regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. Subject to the pro- 
visions of the original lease or permit, noth- 
ing in this Act or subsection shall neces- 
sarily preclude the appropriate Secretary 
from transferring such a lease or permit to 
another person at the election or death of 
the original permittee or lessee. 

(44) Strike out section 1420(a) of the bill 
and substitute: 

(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1419(b) and (c) of this Act, the following 
described lands, during the period of with- 
drawal specified in section 1419(b) (4), shall 
be set aside and managed as a study area by 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
in cooperation with Doyon, Limited; 

Beginning at elevation point 2970 which 
lies within the northeast one quarter of 
section 10, township 21 north, range 9 west 
Fairbanks meridian; 

thence westerly following the crest of the 
ridgeline of which elevation point 2970 is a 
part through sections 10, 9, 8, 7, and 6 of 
township 21 north, range 9 west Fairbanks 
meridian to the true point of beginning 
which is the intersection of the crest of 
the ridgeline of which elevation point 2970 
is a part with the township line which sepa- 
rates section 6, township 21 north, range 9 
west Fairbanks meridian and section 1, 
township 21 north, range 10 west Fairbanks 
meridian; 

thence from the true point of beginning 
westerly following the crest of the ridgeline 
of which elevation point 2970 is a part 
through sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 5, 7, and 6 of 
township 21 north, range 10 west Fairbanks 
meridian, and through sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
township 21 north, range 11 west Fairbanks 
meridian to the intersection of the crest of 
the aforementioned ridgeline with the crest 
of the ridgeline which is the watershed 
boundary between the Hodzana River and 
west flowing tributaries of the South Fork 
of the Koyukuk River; 


thence southerly and westerly along the 
crest of this watershed boundary through 
sections 3, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 29, 32, and 31 
of township 21 north, range 11 west Fair- 
banks meridian, section 36 of township 21 
north, range 12 west Fairbanks meridian, 
sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 36, 
34 and 35 of township 20 north range 12 west 
Fairbanks meridian, and to the northeast 
one quarter of section 3, township 19 north, 
range 12 west Fairbanks meridian where the 
crest of the watershed of the Hodzana River 
turns in an easterly direction and becomes, 
first the divide between the watershed of the 
Hodzana and Kanuti Rivers and then the 
divide between the Hodzana and Dall Rivers; 

thence easterly along the crest of this 
watershed to the peak of Dall Mountain 
which lies within the southeast one quarter 
of section 1, township 19 north, range 11 west 
Fairbanks meridian; 

thence northeasterly along the crest of 
Dall Mountain to the intersection of the 
crest cf Dall Mountain with the line between 
township 20 north, range 9 west Fairbanks 
meridian and township 20 north, range 10 
west Fairbanks meridian which intersection 
lies approximately on elevation point 3491, 
the highest point of Dall Mountain on the 
eastern line of section 36 township 20 north, 
Tange 10 west Fairbanks meridian; 

thence north along the township line be- 
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tween townships 20 and 21 north, ranges 9 
and 10 west Fairbanks meridian to the true 
point of beginning at the intersection of the 
crest of the heretofore described west trend- 
ing ridgeline and this township line, which 
point lies between section 6 township 21 
north, range 9 west Fairbanks meridian end 
section 1 township 21 north, range 10 west 
Fairbanks meridian. 


This description is based upon United States 
Geological Survey Quadrangle Beaver, Alaska 
1956 with minor revisions 1972, on which 
land lines represent unsurveyed and un- 
marked locations predetermined by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management folios F-2, F-3, F- 
6, and F-7 Fairbanks meridian, and United 
States Geological Survey Quadrangle Bettles, 
Alaska 1956 with minor revisions 1973, on 
which land lines represent unsurveyed and 
unmarked locations predetermined by the 
Bureau of Land Management folios F-3, F-4, 
F-5, and F-6. The use of these quadrangles 
and the protracted land lines thereon is for 
purposes of convenience in describing the 
lands within the Hodzana River Study Area. 
The actual area is to be within the above 
described basin, and should any discrepancy 
appear upon on the ground determination of 
the location of the watershed boundary, the 
watershed boundary shall control, not the 
land lines protracted upon the aforemen- 
tioned United States Geological Survey 
Quadrangles. 

(46) In section 1427(g) of the bill, strike 
out the words “as amended by section 912 
of this Act” and insert in Meu thereof the 
words “as amended by section 911 of this 
Act”. 

(47) Strike out paragraph (6) of section 
503(h) of the bill and substitute: 

(6) Upon application of the United States 
Borax and Chemical Corporation or its suc- 
cessors in interest, the Secretary shall permit 
the use by such applicant of such limited 
areas within the Misty Fjords National Mon- 
ument Wilderness as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be necessary for activities, includ- 
ing but not limited to the installation, 
maintenance, and use of navigation aids, 
docking facilities, and staging and transfer 
facilities, associated with the development of 
the mineral deposit at Quartz Hill. Such ac- 
tivities shall not include mineral extrac- 
tion, milling, or processing. Such activities 
shall be subject to reasonable regulations 
issued by the Secretary to protect the values 
of the monument wilderness. 

(48) Strike out paragraph (8) of section 
503(h) of the bill and substitute: 

(8) Designation by section 703 of this Act 
of the Misty Fjords National Monument 
Wilderness shall not be deemed to enlarge, 
diminish, add, or waive any substantive or 
procedural requirements otherwise applica- 
ble to the use of offshore waters adjacent to 
the Monument Wilderness for activities re- 
lated to the development of the mineral de- 
posit at Quartz Hill, including, but not lim- 
ited to, navigation, access, and the disposal 
of mine tailings produced in connection 
with such development. 

(49) In section 1427(1) strike out the 
words “under subsection (g) (3) of this Act” 
and insert in lieu thereof “under subsection 
(g)(3) of this section”. 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the concurrent resolution be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection 
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to bringing the matter up, but I take this 
time under my reservation of objection 
for the purposes of asking the commit- 
tee chairman to explain exactly what is 
involved in this resolution. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 12, the House voted to concur in the 
amendment of the Senate which rewrote 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act (the Udall-Anderson bill, 
H.R. 39). That action of the House 
cleared the measure for the President, 
but because of the length and com- 
plexity of the bill, its enrollment has not 
yet been completed and it has not yet 
been sent to the White House for 
signature. 

Since the vote in the House to concur 
in the Senate amendment, House and 
Senate staff who have worked on this 
matter since its inception in the 95th 
Congress have been working to identify 
provisions which it might be desirable to 
revise in order to fine tune the bill. To- 
day, I am offering for the approval of 
the House a package of such revisions, 
each of which has been carefully worked 
out and cleared on both sides of the aisle 
in both bodies. 

Most of the revisions which this pro- 
posal would make in the Senate’s version 
of the Alaska lands bill (which is now the 
final version) are technical or perfecting 
in nature. Others are more extensive 
However, adoption of these would not 
change any of the major features of the 
Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act nor would they have the 
effect of altering provisions related to 
conservation areas or development of the 
public lands in Alaska, nor of amend- 
ing the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act. 


I urge the swift adoption of this pro- 
posal to fine tune the bill, so that its en- 
rollment can go forward without delay. 

Mr. Speaker. I include the following 
material in further explanation of the 
legislation: 

ALASKA LANDS 
MINOR REVISIONS 

The concurrent resolution would revise 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act by— 

1. Amending definitions to include “Native 
Groups” within the category of “Native Cor- 
porations” and to correct reference to Native 
selections. 


2. Specifying that only public lands (and 
not State or private lands) are to be sub- 
ject to the conservation system unit regula- 
tions applying to public lands. Regulations 
required by the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act (such as required by Sec. 22(g) of 
ANCSA) are not affected. 

3. Making clear (through specific language) 
that other particular provisions of the bill 
(such as the wilderness reviews) apply only 
to public lands. 

4. Conforming the usages of “Federal 
lands” and “public lands” (which have the 
same definition in each bill). 

5. Amending the punctuation in section 
803 (definition of “subsistence uses”). 
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6. Specifying that in the event of discrep- 
ancies between acreages specified in the bill 
and the official maps, the maps control. 

7. Conforming the references to subsist- 
ence uses in the National Parks and Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges sections, so that they 
are uniform. 

8. Making clear that the portion of the 
Tongass being put into Glacier Bay National 
Preserve is deleted from National Forest sta- 
tus. 

9. Revising the administrative-sites provi- 
sions (Section 1306) to clarify ability of 
Secretary to lease office space, etc. 

10. Adding a specific prohibition of the 
charging of entrance fees at the National 
Park System units in Alaska. 

11. Clarifying provisions regarding pre- 
vious special-use permits for cabins in the 
Tongass National Forest, Southeast, Alaska. 

12. Clarifying provisions relating to min- 
eral development at Quartz Hill. 

13. Assuring recognition of valid existing 
rights. 

14. Correcting various spelling errors, er- 
roneous cross-references, legal descriptions, 
omissions of terms, and other errors. 

Other revisions include the following: 

NATIVE LAND INTERESTS 

Throughout the long Alaska lands debate 
there has been one area of concern on which 
there was almost unanimous agreement 
among all of the parties involved: that an 
essential component of any Alaska lands bill 
should contain provisions to expedite con- 
veyance of public land to Alaska Natives and 
the State of Alaska. 

During the 95th Congress a thorough re- 
view was conducted by Chairman John 
Seiberling, Subcommittee on General Over- 
sight and Alaska Lands, Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, into all facets of the 


Alaska lands question. We were appalled to 
discover at oversight hearings held by the 


Subcommittee on July 21, 1977, that land 
transfers to Alaska Natives, mandated by 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
were progressing at a snail's pace and, in 
fact, very little land had been conveyed al- 
most six years after enactment of the Settle- 
ment Act. These initial findings were con- 
firmed by further hearings and at village 
town meetings in Alaska in August, 1977. 


In order to assure that the commitment 
made by Congress in 1971 was fully imple- 
mented, the House-passed Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act (HR. 39) in 
both the 95th and 96th Congresses con- 
tained provisions to expedite land transfers 
to Alaska Native organizations and indivi- 
duals. In addition, Secretary of Interior 
Cecil Andrus committed the Department of 
the Interior to expand the staff located in 
Alaska dealing with land transfers and to in- 
crease funding levels so that land transfers 
were expedited. Since that commitment was 
implemented, land transfers have indeed pro- 
gressed. However, that progress has been the 
result of administrative action and not by 
directive of the Congress. 

This change incorporates a provision of 
the House bill relating to transfers of public 
lands to Alaska Natives (primarily related to 
village “core” townships) so that the In- 
terior Department has a legislative directive 
to continue existing program until such time 
as Natives receive their land entitlement, as 
promised nearly ten years ago. 

NATIVE ALLOTMENTS IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
RESERVE IN ALASKA 

Under the provisions of Section 905 of the 
bill, most Alaska Native allotment applica- 
tions made pursuant to the Act of May 17, 
1906, which were pending before the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior on or before December 
18, 1971, are automatically approved, except 
under certain circumstances. Section 905 ap- 
plies only to allotment applications that 
describe land that was unreserved on De- 
cember 13, 1968. On that date, lands within 
the National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska 
(then identified as Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 4) were reserved by the Federal 
government. In view of plans to open the 
NPR-Alaska to private oil and gas leasing, it 
is appropriate to make certain that pending 
Native allotment applications for the surface 
estate of lands within the NPR-Alaska are 
treated as are the other allotment applica- 
tions elsewhere in the State covered by Sec- 
tion 905, and the revisions do just that. 
REVISIONS OF SECTION 807 

The proposal would revise section 807 of 
the Senate bill. For some time all of the 
parties involved in the development of the 
subsistence title have felt that section 807 
needed improvement. Members of the House 
and Department of the Interior representa- 
tives felt that the section created unneces- 
sary ambiguity with respect to the adminis- 
trative authority of the Secretary to manage 
the public lands. Members of the Senate and 
representatives of the State of Alaska felt 
that the section was administratively cum- 
bersome and left unresolved the avenue of 
relief for aggrieved individuals and organiza- 
tions other than local committees and 
regional councils. And the Alaska Federation 
of Natives expressed concern that the section 
would not ensure that timely and appropri- 
ate relief would in fact be available when 
necessary to protect the continuation of sub- 
sistence needs. As a result, for the past sev- 
eral months all parties have been working 
together to refine section 807. Because the 
House of Representatives concurred in the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 39, there was no 
procedural opportunity, until now, to insert 
a redrafted section. 

Under the new approach, the Secretary’s 
authorities and responsibilities for the 
management of the public lands and the pro- 
tection of subsistence uses is neither en- 
larged or diminished by section 807. Rather, 
the section establishes a private right of 
action to enable any aggrieved local resident. 
person or organization to file a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska if necessary to compel 
either the State or the Federal government 
to properly discharge their respective respon- 
sibilities under section 804. 

As a practical matter, the State’s respon- 
sibilities under section 804 will be focused 
primarily on ensuring that hunting and 
fishing regulations adopted by the Alaska 
Board of Game and the Alaska Board of 
Fisheries are in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the section. If a board adopts 
regulations which are not in compliance 
with the section, or if a board fails to adopt 
regulations necessary to ensure the timely 
and adequate implementation of the sub- 
sistence priority, local residents and other 
aggrieved persons and organizations are em- 
powered to seek a Federal court order to 
compel the board to conform its actions to 
the requirements of section 804. However, 
it also should be noted that actions of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game and 
other State agencies and officials may also 
give rise to a cause of action under section 
804 which may be brought in the Federal 
court pursuant to the provisions of section 
807. 

The responsibilities of the Federal gov- 
ernment under section 804 will interact with 
many of the actions of the various Federal 
land managers with respect to the public 
lands in Alaska, and of course these respon- 
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sibilities will be enforceable through the 
usual course of judicial proceedings. 

Before an action may be filed against the 
State of Alaska, the plaintiffs must have 
exhausted any State, but not Federal, ad- 
ministrative remedies which are reasonably 
available. Similarly, before an action may 
be filed against the Federal government, the 
plaintiffs must have exhausted any Federal, 
but not State, administrative remedies which 
are reasonably available. However, the nor- 
mal requirements of administrative exhaus- 
tion established by the Federal courts are 
applicable to actions filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 807. Consequently, the plaintiffs need 
not participate in an administrative process 
which is futile, or which cannot reasonably 
be expected to result in timely and appro- 
priate administrative relief. 

In any civil action brought pursuant to 
section 807, the Court may grant preliminary 
relief, if the granting of such relief is ap- 
propriate under the facts of the case. If the 
Court preliminary determines that the de- 
fendant has failed to make adequate and 
timely provision for the priority for sub- 
sistence uses after having been provided a 
reasonable opportunity to do so; that such 
failure threatens the ability of rural resi- 
dents or local resident, as appropriate in 
the particular case, to satisfy their subsist- 
ence needs; that preliminary relief is neces- 
sary to assure that such residents are pro- 
vised a timely opportunity to satisfy such 
needs; and that preliminary relief does not 
threaten the continued viability of the fish 
or wildlife population which is the subject 
of the civil action, preliminary relief should 
be granted. However, no preliminary relief 
of any kind may be granted until after an 
opportunity for hearing. 

Because of the strong public interest in 
the effective implementation of the subsist- 
ence priority by both the State and the Fed- 
eral government, local residents and other 
aggrieved persons and organizations who are 
prevailing parties in an action filed pursuant 
to section 807 shall be awarded their full 
costs and reasonable attorney's fees. This 
provision is important to ensure that the 
residents of Native villages, many of which 
are among the poorest communities in the 
Nation, will be able to secure adequate rep- 
resentation. 

The section is the sole Federal judicial 
remedy created by the subsistence title 
through which aggrieved local residents and 
other persons and organizations may seek to 
compel the State of Alaska to provide for 
the priority for subsistence uses set forth 
in section 804. However, it should be noted 
that at the same time an aggrieved person 
or organization is pursuing a civil action in 
the Federal courts filed pursuant to this 
section, a civil action in State court to en- 
sure compliance with State law may also be 
prosecuted concurrently. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, on November 
12th during the debate on the House floor 
on the adoption of the Senate amendment 
to H.R. 39 I spoke at some length, and in 
some detail on the history of the subsist- 
ence management title and on the sub- 
sistence management system established by 
several of its more important sections. I 
devoted considerable time to explaining the 
operation of the judicial enforcement pro- 
vision, section 807, which is refined by a 
substitute section 807 which is included 
in the resolution now under consideration 
by the House. At that time the judicial 
enforcement section was identified as sec- 
tion 806, rather than 807. Section 806 is the 
Federal monitoring provision which is un- 
affected by the new resolution. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, on November 
12th during the debate on the House floor 
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on the adoption of the Senate amendment 
to H.R. 39 I spoke at some length, and in 
some detail on the history of the subsist- 
ence management title and on the sub- 
sistence management system established by 
several of its more important sections. I 
devoted considerable time to explaining the 
operation of the judicial enforcement pro- 
vision, section 807, which is refined by a 
substitute section 807 which is included in 
the resolution now under consideration by 
the House. At that time the judicial en- 
forcement section was identified as section 
806, rather than 807. Section 806 ls the 
Federal monitoring provision which is un- 
affected by the new resolution. 


REVISION OF SECTION 1313 


Our proposal refines the language of sec- 
tion 1313 of the Act to more clearly define 
the relationship of the closure provisions of 
section 1313 and section 816. Section 816 
establishes the sole standard for the closure 
of any portion of the public lands, includ- 
ing National Park Preserves, to the taking 
of fish and wildlife for subsistence uses. 
Section 1313 establishes the standard for 
the closure of National Park Preserves to 
the taking of fish and wildlife for non- 
subsistence uses. The precise purview of 
these two sections is important because sub- 
sistence uses may not be curtailed merely 
for reasons of public use and enjoyment. 
Similarly, absent an emergency, & particular 
area may not be closed to subsistence uses 
without notice and a hearing in the local 
vicinity of the closure. In an emergency, 
a closure to subsistence may not be imple- 
mented prior to.the declaration of specified 
findings by the appropriate Secretary. 
Neither of these requirements are mandated 
by section 1313. 

Paragraph (3) of the concurrent resolu- 
tion does not eliminate or impair the Sec- 
retary’s authority to acquire lands within 
conservation system units as provided in 
section 1302 of the bill, or the Secretary's 
authority to accept the relinquishment of 
selections within the conservation system 
units, as provided in section 1415 of the bill. 
The language of this part of the resolution 
is, rather, a specific statement of positive 
authority for the Secretary. 

In addition, until lands selected by the 
State and the Native Corporations are con- 
veyed to these entities, it is intended that 
these lands within the conservation system 
units are to be administered by the con- 
servation system unit manager similar to 
the way such lands are currently being 
managed. While the land manager will be 
responsible for these lands until conveyed, 
the Bureau of Land Management will con- 
tinue to be responsible for the conveyance 
process under the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act and the Alaska Statehood 
Act, and it is our intention that these con- 
veyances be expedited in every possible way. 

Change number’ (42) (to section 1314 of 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act) is a perfecting amendment de- 
signed to maintain the status quo in his- 
toric Federal-State relations concerning fish 
and wildlife management, except as spe- 
cifically modified by this Act in the Sub- 
sistence Title. For example, for the National 
Park System components, this provision in- 
tends to make applicable in Alaskan Parks 
and Preserves the same Federal-State rela- 
tions on fish and wildlife management that 
apply in lower 48 State national parks and 
preserves. Similarly, the same historic man- 
agement principles and processes would 
apply to National Wildlife Refuge System 
units. 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his explanation, with 
which I agree. 
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I want to assure my colleagues that 
the minority has cleared this, and in 
particular, our colleague, the gentleman 
from Alaska (Mr. Younc) has approved 
this procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of dbjection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS WITH- 
IN COCONINO NATIONAL FOREST, 
ARIZ. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 1985) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey certain land in the State of 
Arizona, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so for the 
purposes of asking the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL) to please explain 
what the various sections of the bill pro- 
vide. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Interior 
Committee amendment to S. 1985 in- 
volves matters of interest to the people 
of Arizona. Section 1 authorizes the sale 
or exchange of certain national forest 
land in Coconino County, most of which 
has been the subject of special use per- 
mits to the city of Flagstaff and a med- 
ical center in Flagstaff. Section 2 au- 
thorizes the disclaimer of any U.S. in- 
terest in certain strips of land in Pima 
County that, by historical accident, were 
never deeded to the possessors of the 
land. Section 3 continues payments to 
certain school districts in Arizona for 
expenses incurred in educating children 
who live on or near the Grand Canyon 
National Park. 

Section 4 preserves a mining claim in 
Maricopa County that was incidentally 
in dispute as a result of clarifying the 
boundaries of the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservation. 

A more complete explanation is as 
follows: 

SECTION 1 

Section 1 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey by sale or exchange 
two tracts of land in the Coconino Na- 
tional Forest, also within the city limits 
of Flagstaff. 

One tract, consisting of 124 acres, is 
the present location of the National For- 
est Service administrative facilities, on 


Knob Hill in Flagstaff. Adjacent to the 
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tract is the Flagstaff Regional Medical 
Center, which wants to expand into the 
administrative buildings now used by the 
Forest Service. The medical center has a 
special use permit on a portion of the 
tract for use as a parking lot. The bill 
authorizes the Secretary to sell to the 
medical center the 18.25 acres upon 
which the Forest Service buildings sit. 
Under the measure, the medical center 
is given 3 years to accept the offer. The 
balance of the tract, no longer appro- 
priate for national forest purposes, will 
be sold or exchanged by soliciting pub- 
lic offers. 

The second tract of land, which con- 
sists of 132.5 acres, has been the subject 
of a special use permit to the city of 
Flagstaff continuously since 1917 as a 
public park. The bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to offer to sell that land to the 
city. This city, in turn, is given 10 years 
to accept the offer. 

The land will be sold at its current 
fair market value. The bill requires that 
purchasers agree to construct, on a site 
to be chosen by the Secretary, admin- 
istrative improvements equal in value to 
the land and improvements sold. In the 
discretion of the Secertary, this may be 
accomplished by having the purchasers 
deposit an amount of cash equivalent to 
the fair market value into a special ac- 
count. These funds may be used by the 
Secretary to replace the administrative 
buildings sold to the medical center, but 
must be appropriated by Congress. 

SECTION 2 

Section 2 directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to prepare and record a quit- 
claim deed disclaiming any U.S. interest 
in certain strips of land in Tucson. 

An 1875 act of Congress authorized 
the patenting of certain land in southern 
Arizona to persons who were then living 
there. To facilitate the issuance of those 
patents, a map was prepared which de- 
lineated the boundaries of the various 
parcels and also identified about 4 miles 
of roads that provided access to the par- 
cels. Title to the roads remained in the 
United States. 

The land ownership and use pattern in 
this area today does not resemble the 
1876 situation. No longer used as roads, 
several of the strips of land cut across 
existing residential subdivisions, public 
buildings, a golf course, city streets, a 
railroad, and an interstate highway. 
Many of the present landowners are 
unaware of the defect in their title since 
the Pima County tax assessor’s records 
does not indicate the U.S. ownership. 

This section will direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare and record a 
quitclaim deed in order to conform the 
record title of these strips of land with 
title as understood in the community, by 
disclaiming any U.S. interest. 

SECTION 3 

This third section continues payments 
to certain school districts in Arizona for 
expenses incurred in educating pupils 
who live at or near the Grand Canyon 
National Park. It is an amendment to a 
1978 act that extends the time for pay- 
ments to September 30, 1985, and au- 
thorizes an annual appropriation of $1.5 
million through fiscal year 1982. The 
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1978 act authorized payments through 
September 30, 1980. 
SECTION 4 

This section preserves mining claims 
adjacent to the Salt River Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian Reservation. The sand and 
gravel mine has been in continuous op- 
eration since the 1940’s, but because of 
a dispute over the south boundary of the 
reservation, has not technically been 
open for mining during part of that time 
period. 

The boundary originally followed the 
Salt River, but uncertainty over the 
river’s course prompted the Interior De- 
partment to survey the area and redefine 
the boundary. Lawsuits were initiated 
contesting the new boundary and a com- 
promise was reached by way of a con- 
gressional act (Public Law 95-399, 92 
Stat. 851). 

A consequence of this activity, which 
was apparently overlooked, is that be- 
tween the time of the Interior Depart- 
ment action and the effective date of 
Public Law 95-399 the land upon which 
the mining claim is located was reserva- 
tion land, and being such was not open 
to the operation of the Federal mining 
laws. Section 4 simply states that this 
land is deemed to have been opened for 
mining during the entire time period. It 
specifically states that all other Federal 
mining laws still apply. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I thank the 
chairman for his explanation. I see that 
the minority leader is on the floor, and 
he has conveyed to me the fact that he 
concurs with this as a matter of inter- 
est to all of Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) the chairman 
of the committee, for bringing this mat- 
ter to light. It is a matter involving 
some mining claims, placer mining 
claims, in an area which is very im- 
portant to my particular district. The 
problem was caused by an error that 
took place previously, and it has been 
agreed to by the Department of the In- 
terior that there was an error and it 
should be corrected. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for his prompt action in this matter. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 1985 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Secretary"’) is author- 
ized to convey by quitclaim deed, subject to 
the provisions of subsections (b) and (c) 
of this Act, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the following 


described tract of lands and improvements 
thereon: 
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GILA AND SALT RIVER MERIDIAN 
(Coconino County, Arizona) 
Township 21 North, Range 7 East 


Section 15: 

North half northeast quarter, 

Northeast quarter northwest quarter, 

Northeast quarter southeast quarter north- 
west quarter northwest quarter. 

North half southeast quarter southeast 
quarter northwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter. 

Section 16: 

South half northeast quarter northeast 
quarter northwest quarter, 

Northwest quarter northeast 
northwest quarter, 

South half northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, 

Northwest quarter northwest quarter, 

North half northeast quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, 

Southeast quarter northeast quarter 
southwest quarter northwest quarter, 

North half northwest quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, 

East half southeast quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, 

Southeast quarter northwest quarter. 

The area described contains 256.25 acres 
more or less, 

(b) (1) Any conveyances pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this Act shall be conditioned 
upon the Secretary entering into agreements 
or land exchanges, sufficient to assure the 
Secretary that any party with whom such 
agreements or land exchanges are to be made 
will construct on a site to be determined by 
the Secretary, administrative improvements 
equal in value to the lands and improve- 
ments authorized to be conveyed by sub- 
section (a). The lands and improvements 
may be conveyed by a series of transactions 
or land exchanges. 

(2) Each party to whom conveyances are 
to be made may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, deposit cash in an amount not 
less than the fair market value, to be deter- 
mined at the time of conveyance, of the lands 
and improvements conveyed. The cash so re- 
ceived shall be deposited into a special fund 
in the Treasury which when appropriated is 
authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended by the Secretary for the purposes of 
constructing administrative improvements as 
described in this Act. If the value of any 
land and improvements thereon authorized 
to be conveyed by subsection (a) exceeds the 
value of administrative improvements deter- 
mined to be necessary by the Secretary to be 
constructed with respect to such land under 
this Act, the party to whom such conveyance 
is to be made shall make a cash payment to 
the United States in an amount equal to such 
difference in value. 

(c)(1) Of the tract of land described in 
subsection (a), the Secretary shall offer to 
sell at the fair market value, as determined 
on the date of enactment of this Act, to the 
Flagstaff Medical Regional Center, Flag- 
staff, Arizona, not to exceed 18.25 acres 
immediately adjacent to said Flagstaff Medi- 
cal Regional Center and to the city of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, not to exceed 132.5 acres, under 
special use permit in effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act to the city of Flag- 
staff. Such offers to sell to the Flagstaff Med- 
ical Regional Center and to the city of Flag- 
staff shall remain in effect for periods of not 
to exceed 3 years and 10 years, respectively. 
Subject to the limitations contained in this 
paragraph, the city of Flagstaff and the Flag- 
staff Medical Regional Center may identify 
any specific tracts of land they want to 
purchase. 

(2) Except for any land to be conveyed to 
the Flagstaff Medical Regional Center and 
the city of Flagstaff, the Secretary shall so- 
licit public offers for the remaining lands 
and improvements authorized under subsec- 
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tion (a). All offers shall be publicly opened 
at the time and place stated in the solicita- 
tion in accordance with the administrative 
requirements of the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall consider price and land values before 
entering into agreements or land exchanges 
with any party whose offer conforming to the 
solicitation notice is determined by the Sec- 
retary to be most advantageous to the Goy- 
ernment. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
Sion of this Act, the Secretary may reject any 
offer if the Secretary determines that such 
rejection is in the public interest. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 
SUBSTITUTE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

That (a) the Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized to convey by quit- 
claim deed, subject to the provisions of sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to the following described tract of lands and 
improvements thereon: 


GILA AND SALT RIVER MERIDIAN 
(Coconino County, Arizona) 
Township 21 North, Range 7 East 


Section 15: 

North half northeast quarter, 

Northeast quarter northwest quarter, 

Northeast quarter southeast quarter north- 
west quarter northwest quarter, 

North half southeast quarter southeast 
quarter northwest quarter northwest quarter. 

Section 16: 

South half northeast quarter northeast 
quarter northwest quarter, 

Northwest quarter northeast 
northwest quarter. 

South half northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, 

Northwest quarter northwest quarter, 

North half northeast quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter 

Southeast quarter northeast quarter south- 
west quarter northwest quarter, 

North half northwest quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, 

East half southeast quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter, 

Southeast quarter northwest quarter. 

The area described contains 256.25 acres 
more or less. 

(b) (1) Any conveyances pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be con- 
ditioned upon the Secretary entering into 
agreements or land exchanges, sufficient to 
assure the Secretary that any party with 
whom such agreements or land exchanges 
are to be made will construct on a site to 
be determined by the Secretary, adminis- 
trative improvements equal in value to the 
lands and improvements authorized to be 
conveyed by subsection (a) of this section. 
The lands and improvements may be con- 
veyed by a series of transactions or land 
exchanges. 

(2) Each party to whom conveyances are 
to be made may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, deposit cash in an amount not 
less than the fair market value, to be deter- 
mined at the time of conveyance, of the 
lands and improvements conveyed. The cash 
so received shall be deposited into a special 
fund in the Treasury which when appropri- 
ated is authorized to remain available until 
expended by the Secretary for the purposes 
of constructing administrative improvements 
as described in this Act. If the value of any 
land and improvements thereon authorized 
to be conveyed by subsection (a) of this 
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section exceeds the value of administrative 
improvements determined to be necessary 
by the Secretary to be constructed with re- 
spect to such land under this Act, the party 
to whom such conveyance is to be made 
shall make a cash payment to the United 
States in an amount equal to such differ- 
ence in value. 

(c)(1) Of the tract of land described in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall offer to sell at the fair market value, 
as determined on the date of enactment of 
this Act, to the Flagstaff Medical Regional 
Center, Flagstaff, Arizona, not to exceed 
18.25 acres immediately adjacent to said 
Flagstaff Medical Regional Center and to the 
city of Flagstaff, Arizona, not to exceed 132.5 
acres, under special use permit in effect on 
the date of enactment of this Act to the city 
of Flagstaff. Such offers to sell to the Flag- 
staff Medical Regional Center and to the city 
of Flagstaff shall remain in effect for periods 
of not to exceed 3 years and 10 years, respec- 
tively. Subject to the limitations contained 
in this paragraph, the city of Flagstaff and 
the Flagstaff Medical Regional Center may 
identify any specific tracts of land they 
want to purchase. 

(2) Except for any land to be conveyed to 
the Flagstaff Medical Regional Center and 
the city of Flagstaff, the Secretary shall 
solicit public offers for the remaining lands 
and improvements authorized under sub- 
section (a) of this section. All offers shall be 
publicly opened at the time and place stated 
in the solicitation in accordance with the 
administrative requirements of the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary shall consider price and 
land values before entering into agreements 
or land exchanges with any party whose 
offer conforming to the solicitation notice is 
determined by the Secretary to be most 
advantageous to the Government. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, the 
Secretary may reject any offer if the Secre- 
tary determines that such rejection is in the 
public interest. 

Sec. 2. (a) Secretary of the Interior (here- 
after in this section referred to as the Secre- 
tary) shall convey by quitclaim deed, with- 
out consideration, to the owners that appear 
on record in the office of the county re- 
corder, Pima County, Arizona, any right, 
title, or interest, including any mineral 
rights, which the United States may have 
in and to the real property described in sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

(b) The real property referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section consists of four 
separate strips of land that extend for a 
total distance of nearly four miles, desig- 
nated as roadways in a certain White Survey, 
dated December 15, 1876, made pursuant to 
an Act of Congress dated February 5, 1875, 
crossing sections 2, 11, and 14, and the east 
half of sections 3 and 10 of township 14 
south, range 13 east of the Gila and Salt 
River base and meridian, in Pima County, 
Arizona. 


(c) As soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
cause to be prepared a quitclaim deed ef- 
fecting the title transfer described in sec- 
tion 1, and shall record such deed in the 
office of the county recorder, Pima County, 
Arizona. 


(d) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
notify all individuals or other legal entities 
which, as of the date of such notice, appear 
upon the tax rolls of Pima County, Arizona, 
as the owners of lands referred to in sub- 
section (b) of this section, or of interests 
in such lands— 

(1) of the conveyance by the United States 
of its interests In such lands under section 
1 of this Act, 


(2) of the possible defect in the title to 
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such lands resulting from such interests of 
the United States, and 

(3) of the opportunity to record a quit- 
claim deed evidencing the conveyance de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section in 
the records of the affected grantee. 

Sec. 3. The Act of March 14, 1978 (92 Stat. 
154), is amended as follows: 

(a) In section 1(a), in the first sentence, 
delete the phrase “two-year”, and change 
“September 30, 1980” to “September 30, 
1985"; and 

(b) In section 1(c) strike the second sen- 
tence in its entirety and insert the follow- 
ing: There is authorized to be appropriated 
an amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually 
for fiscal years 1979 through 1982 to carry 
out the provisions of this Act: Provided, 
That any appropriations made pursuant to 
this Act shall be reduced by the amount of 
any payments made to said districts pur- 
suant to the Acts of September 23, 1950 (64 
Stat. 906), as amended (20 U.S.C. 631 et 
seq.), and September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1100), 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236 et seq.). For the 
authorizations made in this subsection, any 
amounts authorized but not appropriated 
in any fiscal year shall remain avilable for 
appropriation in succeeding fiscal years. 

Sec. 4. Any mining claim located under the 
Mining Laws of the United States subse- 
quent to June 18, 1879, and prior to Janu- 
ary 17, 1969, in the Northwest quarter of the 
Northwest quarter of Section 9, Township 1 
North, Range 5 East of the Gila and Salt 
River Base and Meridian, State of Arizona, 
shall be effective to the same extent in all 
respects as if such lands at the time in lo- 
cation, and at all times thereafter had been 
open to the operation of the Mining Laws of 
the United States: Provided, however, That 
the claimants have complied with all re- 
quirements of the Mining Laws of the United 
States, including Section 314 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 
and that the claims would be subject to any 
valid intervening rights by private parties 
under the laws of the United States.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey certain lands in the State of Ari- 
zona, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain interests in 
lands in the State of Arizona, to amend 
the act of March 14, 1978 (92 Stat. 154), 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 


There was no objection. 
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PROVIDING THAT A CERTAIN 
PORTION OF LAXE ERIE SHALL BE 
DECLARED NONNAVIGABLE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8228) to 
provide that a certain portion of Lake 
Erie shall be declared nonnavigable, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 5, after line 3, insert: 

Sec, 2. Any Federal project submitted for 
authorization for construction of new levees 
or modification of existing levees for the con- 
trol of floods within the Rio Grande from 
Bernalillo, New Mexico, to Belen, New Mexico, 
shall not require raising or modification of 
existing bridge structures within the project 
area to pass river flows in excess of that the 
bridges can now accommodate and estimated 
to be 42,000 cubic feet per second. 

Sec. 3. Those portions of the Trent River 
in the city of New Bern, county of Craven, 
State of North Carolina, bounded and de- 
scribed in Committee Print 95-56 of the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion of the House of Representatives are here- 
by declared to be nonnavigable waters of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States. 


Mr. ROBERTS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to give an 
opportunity to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Rosperts) at this time to offer his 
explanation of this legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLAUSEN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year the House passed 
H.R. 8228, a bill which provided that a 
portion of the Buffalo Harbor area, New 
York, be declared nonnavigable. The 
property to be declared nonnavigable is 
land that is owned by the city of Buffalo 
urban renewal agency and the Erie 
County Industrial Development Agency, 
and was filled in compliance with all nec- 
essary Federal dredge and fill permits in 
anticipation of an urban renewal project 
being sponsored by those agencies. This 
urban renewal project will greatly en- 
hance the overall development of the 
Buffalo waterfront, the Buffalo down- 
town area, and the Buffalo region, gen- 
erally. 

The purpose of this provision is to re- 
move the application of the navigation 
servitude of the United States. Under the 
doctrine of the navigation servitude, 
without this bill. The United States could 
at some time in the future compel the 
removal or alteration of structural 
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works by the property owners without 
compensating the owners. This declara- 
tion of nonnavigability will prevent that 
possibility and enable financing to be 
obtained for development of the land. 
Because the city and county are public 
bodies, this action will be in keeping with 
the policy of declaring previously navi- 
gable areas to be nonnavigable only when 
a public interest will be served. 

The second provision, added by the 
other body during its consideration of 
H.R. 8228, provides that any Federal 
project submitted for authorization for 
the construction or modification of lev- 
ees on the Rio Grande between Berna- 
lillo and Belen, N. Mex., shall not re- 
quire the modification of existing river 
bridges to pass flows in excess of those 
they can presently accommodate. This 
section would limit the potential scope 
of such a project. 

The third provision was also added by 
the other body, and is identical to sec- 
tion 422 of the Omnibus Water Re- 
sources Development Act, H.R. 4788, 
passed by the House on February 5, 1980, 
but not yet considered by the other body. 
It declares certain portions of the Trent 
River in New Bern, N.C., to be nonnavi- 
gable. The purpose of this nonnaviga- 
bility declaration is similar to the one 
for Buffalo Harbor. In this case, the land 
is owned by Craven County, N.C., and is 
the site of a proposed urban renewal 
project sponsored by the State of North 
Carolina and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The purpose of 
this declaration of nonnavigability is to 
remove those filled areas from the “nav- 
igable waters” jurisdiction so that the 
States may proceed with its redevelop- 
ment plans. As in the case of the Buffalo 
Harbor declaration, this declaration will 
result in no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and, because the land in question 
is in public ownership, any financial 
benefits gained by this declaration will 
accrue to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, as amended, is 
a worthy piece of legislation and I urge 
its adoption. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8228 and urge my col- 
leagues on the floor to do likewise. This 
bill is a noncontroversial measure de- 
signed to accomplish two basic objec- 
tives: To establish the size of a flood con- 
trol project in New Mexico and to make 
two declarations of nonnavigability. 

This bill has been passed once already 
this Congress by the House of Represent- 
atives. In the form that it was first 
passed, H.R. 8228 contained only a provi- 
sion making a declaration of nonnaviga- 
bility for a portion of Lake Erie in the 
Buffalo Harbor area. The Senate, how- 
ever, when it acted on the bill, added two 
other provisions. One adds a second dec- 
laration of nonnavigability for a por- 
tion of the Trent River in the city of 
New Berlin, N.C. This provision is identi- 
cal to that which overwhelmingly passed 
the House this year as part of H.R. 4788, 
the Omnibus Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act. 

The second provision added by the 
Senate provides that Federal flood con- 
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trol projects within the Rio Grande from 
Bernalillo, N. Mex., to Belen, N. Mex., 
shall not require raising or modifying 
existing bridge structures to pass river 
flows greater than those that the bridges 
can presently accommodate. 

The two declarations of nonnaviga- 
bility are each required in order to re- 
move land from Federal “navigable 
waters” jurisdiction so that clear title 
can be obtained by the property owners, 
which in both cases are public bodies. 
Without these provisions, major urban 
projects and the land rights associated 
with them, in both locations, would be 
subject to the rights of the United States 
by reason of Federal control over naviga- 
ble waters. As such the Corps of En- 
gineers could theoretically require 
removal or alteration of structural works 
by the owners at no cost to the United 
States. Such a situation would be most 
inequitable, and so these provisions are 
warranted to further the public purpose 
designed to be achieved by the urban 
renewal projects. 

Before I conclude, I would like to take 
this opportunity to recognize and com- 
pliment the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Nowak) for his diligence in pro- 
moting this legislation. He is one of the 
finest members of our Public Works 
Committee when it comes to advancing 
the interests of his constituents, and this 
bill is another in a long line of examples 
of this fact. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am aware 

there is absolutely no controversy asso- 
ciated with H.R. 8228. I therefore strong- 
ly support this bill and urge all of my 
colleagues here on the floor to join with 
me in voting to send it to the President 
for his signature. 
@® Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
a declaration of nonnavigability for that 
portion of Lake Erie known as the Erie 
Basin in the Buffalo, N.Y., Harbor. The 
description of the specific area is con- 
tained in the bill. 

The area is public property, title of 
which is held by the city of Buffalo Urban 
Renewal Agency, with portions held by 
the Erie County Industrial Development 
Agency. 

This area is the site of a $125 million 
urban renewal project which is generally 
considered to be the key to redevelop- 
ment of the Buffalo waterfront and the 
downtown Buffalo area. Standard dredge 
and fill permit requirements were com- 
plied with. 

The purpose of this bill-is to remove 
this land from Federal “navigable 
waters” jurisdiction, in order that these 
local public agencies can claim clear title. 
There is no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment associated with this bill. 

Since title to these lands is presently 
with public bodies. Members should be 
advised that any financial benefits 
brought about by the clearing of the title 
will accrue to such public bodies. This 
is consistent with congressional policy 
of approving declarations of nonnaviga- 
bility only where a public purpose will be 
served. 
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This legislation is urgently needed so 
that an entire construction season will 
not be lost and so this vital job-creating 
project will not be jeopardized.@ 

@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 8228. 

This bill contains three distinct pro- 
visions. The first, which was passed in its 
present form by the House on September 
30 of this year, provides that a portion 
of the Buffalo Harbor Area on Lake Erie 
be declared nonnavigable. The area in 
question has been filled in compliance 
with dredge and fill permits issued by the 
Corps of Engineers and is public prop- 
erty, owned in part by the city of Buffalo 
Urban Renewal Agency and in part by 
the Erie County Industrial Development 
Agency. Those agencies wish to construct 
on that property an urban renewal proj- 
ect that will contribute to the welfare 
of all the citizens of the Buffalo region. 

However, in order to obtain financing 
for this urban renewal project it is nec- 
essary to remove any possibility that the 
Federal Government might at some later 
date, without compensation, require the 
removal or alteration of the fill material 
and whatever structures may be built 
upon it, as would be the Government’s 
right under the navigation servitude doc- 
trine. In passing this bill we will remove 
the cloud on the title to that property 
created by the navigation servitude, and 
we will thereby facilitate the prosecution 
by local and county officials of this im- 
portant public project, which has been 
described as the key to the redevelop- 
ment of the Buffalo waterfront. 

The second provision, added as an 
amendment by the other body, is rela- 
tively minor. It provides that no Federal 
project recommended for authorization 
of the construction or modification of 
levees along the Rio Grande between 
Bernalillo and Belen, N. Mex., for flood 
control shall require the modification of 
existing bridge structures. This would 
implicitly limit the scope of such a proj- 
ect. 

The third provision, which was also 
added as an amendment by the other 
body, provides that a particular portion 
of the Trent River in New Bern, N.C., 
be declared nonnavigable. This provision 
appeared in identical form in the Omni- 
bus Water Resources Development Act 
(H.R. 4788) which was passed by this 
House on February 5 of this year, but 
which has not yet been considered by 
the other body. The purpose of this non- 
navigability declaration is similar to the 
purpose of the provision for Buffalo Har- 
bor, which I have already described. The 
area in question is an area which has 
been filled in compliance with applicable 
Federal dredge and fill permits and 
which is the proposed site of an urban 
renewal project sponsored by the State 
of North Carolina and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. A 
declaration of nonnavigability is essen- 
tial to allow the financing of the project, 
and, because public bodies presently own 
the land in question, any economic bene- 
fits realized as a result of this declaration 
of nonnavigability will be realized by 
those public bodies. 
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Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of this bill.e 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DISASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1974 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6863) to 
amend the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 
to provide for authorization of appro- 
priations thereunder through fiscal year 
1983. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so for the 
purposes of asking the chairman to go 
into an explanation, and then I will 
present comments of my own. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the floor H.R. 6863, a 
bill to amend the Disaster Relief Act of 
1974. 

Presently, the Disaster Relief Act of 
1974 enables the President to provide 
various forms of Federal assistance in 
the event of an emergency or disaster. 
For example, in the case of a major dis- 
aster, the act permits Federal funding 
for rent-free temporary housing, unem- 
ployment assistance, debris removal, dis- 
tribution of food, crisis counseling, indi- 
vidual and family grants, repair and re- 
placement of damaged public facilities, 
and other assistance. The act also au- 
thorizes the necessary appropriations for 
its implementation through fiscal year 
1980; H.R. 6863 as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion would authorize the appropriation of 
whatever sums are necessary to fund the 
Federal disaster response and recovery 
program through fiscal year 1983. 

The Federal disaster relief program 
has been effective in providing a consol- 
idated Federal response to emergencies 
and disasters in all quarters of this vast 
land of ours. However, I also feel that 
after 6 years of experience under the 
Disaster Relief Act it may be time for us 
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to closely examine the administrative in- 
terpretations given to the provisions of 
the act. The other body has passed an 
act, S. 3027, that would extend authori- 
zations under the Disaster Relief Act 
only through fiscal year 1981. I concur in 
the wisdom of shortening the authoriza- 
tion period so that the House and the 
other body may reexamine at the earliest 
possible date the procedures which have 
evolved under the Disaster Relief Act. 
Therefore, at the appropriate time I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to extend 
authorization under the Disaster Relief 
Act only through September 30, 1981. 

Beyond merely authorizing the appro- 
priation of the necessary funds for the 
continuance of the Federal disaster relief 
program, this bill, as reported, also cor- 
rects certain substantive deficiencies in 
the Disaster Relief Act that have come to 
light only through the experience 
gleaned during its initial implementa- 
tion. Specifically, while the act does pro- 
vide Federal funding for the replacement 
of public facilities, only certain types of 
private nonprofit facilities that are es- 
sentially public in nature are eligible for 
such disaster assistance. The list of non- 
profit private facilities that are eligible 
for Federal disaster recovery grants is 
presently limited to include only educa- 
tional, utility, emergency, medical, and 
custodial care facilities; this bill expands 
that list to include museums, zoos, li- 
braries, physical fitness centers and his- 
torical facilities. 

The bill, as reported, would also cor- 
rect a specific inequity that resulted from 
the damages caused by Hurricane Agnes 
in 1972. Following that hurricane, several 
privately owned libraries which had been 
damaged by that storm received Federal 
funds for restoration under the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970, under the mistaken 
understanding that they were public in- 
stitutions. Because those privately owned 
libraries were not owned by a State or 
local government, it was later deter- 
mined that those libraries must refund 
the Federal assistance dollars, most of 
which had already been spent. This bill 
would make these libraries eligible for 
assistance as if covered by the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970, in the amounts nec- 
essary to provide the needed repairs and 
restoration. 

This bill, as reported, will provide the 
authorization needed to continue the 
vital functions of Federal emergency and 
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California (Mr. Lewis) will offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLAUSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment is designed to reduce the authoriza- 
tion from a period of 3 years to a 1-year 
period. 

We are specifically attempting here to 
establish in the Recor a clear reflection 
of the concern of membership across the 
country regarding the lack of responsive- 
ness by FEMA to various problems we 
have faced as a result of disastrous 
flooding during the past year. The 
amendment reduces the authorization to 
1 year and clearly expresses the concern 
of the Congress about the way these 
emergency programs have been operat- 
ing. 

In my own district as a result of flood- 
ing over 9 months ago I have received a 
number of verbal complaints from dis- 
satisfied Riverside County officials. The 
major concerns apply to the following 
projects: 

COACHILLA VALLEY WATER DISTRICT 
A. DAMAGED FACILITY 


Whitewater storm channel between 
Indian Avenue and Washing Street. Line 
item D2. 

First. Description of damage: Various 
“blowouts” of dike slopes; irrigation pipe 
drains lost and drop structure damaged. 

Scope of proposed work: Restore dike 
slopes at “blowouts only” and repair or 
replace drain tile lines and drop struc- 
ture. 

Cost of repair: 

First. Applicant request, $1,016,768. 

Second. Approved by State, $1,016,768. 

Third. Approved by FEMA $255,293 
(funds not received yet). 

B. DAMAGED FACILITY 


Coachella Valley stormwater channel 
between Washington and Monroe 
Streets. Line item D3. 

First. Description of damage: Various 
“blowouts” of dike slopes and irrigation 
pipe drains lost. 

Scope of proposed work: Restore dike 
slopes at “blowouts” only, and repair or 
replace drain lines. 

Cost of Repair: 

First: Applicant request, $258,202. 


disaster response; emergency and disass—— Second. Approved by State, $258,202. 


ter preparedness; furthermore, it will 
correct the most glaring deficiencies of 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1974. It is es- 
sential legislation, and we cannot afford 
to delay its passage. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I believe 
that the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Lewis) had intended to talk to the 
chairman about the possibility of offer- 
ing an amendment. I will withhold my 
comments until he has had a chance to 
visit with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there is an 
amendment that changes this period to 
a@ 1-year period, and the gentleman from 


Third. Approved by FEMA, $795 (re- 
pair of pipe only). 

C. DAMAGED FACILITY 

Coachella Valley stormwater channel 
between Monroe Street and Salton Sea. 
Line Item D4. 

First. Description of damage: Various 
“blowouts” of side slopes inner and outer 
dikes including loss of drain tile stub- 
outs and damage to drop structures. 

Scope of proposed work: Restore 
dikes; repair drop structures and drain 
lines. 

Cost of repair: 

First. Applicant request, $2,310,695. 

Second. Approved by State, $2,310,695. 
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Third. Approved by FEMA, $500,156 
(restoration of pilot channel). 

Although I have nothing to the con- 
trary, information I received from 
Lowell Weeks, CVWD, indicates FEMA 
representatives feel it is not necessary to 
repair damaged levees. However, there is 
a 540-space mobile home park adjacent 
to the Whitewater storm channel that 
would be in serious jeopardy should a 
flood of the magnitude of this past Feb- 
ruary occur. I have no figure on the pos- 
sible injuries or death which might occur 
but CVWD indicates that should the 
flood occur at night we could expect 
some deaths in the channel area. 
APPLICATION OF THE SOBOBA INDIAN RESERVA- 

TION FOR PAYMENT OF EMERGENCY WORK TO 

REPAIR SAN JACINTO LEVEE 

A. DAMAGED FACILITY 


Levee on the west side of Castile Can- 
yon Creek at the confluence with the 
San Jacinto River. 

First. Description of damage: The 
levee was totally washed away, as well 
as parts of the bank behind it thus en- 
dangering the domestic water supply. 
Line D1 (should have been Bl—emer- 
gency). 

Scope of proposed work: Replace the 
levee with a new levee using earth. Place 
riprap (rocks) on the levee slope to pre- 
vent further erosion. (Work completed 
during flooding.) 

Cost of repair: 

First. Tribe expended, $64,225. 

Second. FEMA approved, $22,664. 

All the work done on the levee was 
completed during the flooding in order 
to protect the homes and water system 
- on the reservation. The contractor in- 
dicated that the only way he could stop 
the water flows to allow replacement 
of the earth was to dump in the rock 
and backfill. FEMA says that addition 
of rock is a betterment/improvement 
and is ineligible. 

However, since this was of an emer- 
gency nature—at the time of the flood- 
ing—the President is authorized to pro- 
vide such assistance to save lives and 
protect property and public health and 
safety. If the rock had not been dumped 
on the levee to hold back water, the 
reservation water system would have 
been severely damaged along with a 
number of homes. FEMA refuses to pay 
the additional $42,561. 


B. DAMAGED FACILITY 


Item Al, emergency work—Jaudo 
Canyon Creek upstream of Soboba Road. 
C. DESCRIPTION OF DAMAGE 


The creek filled with mud which 
caused the water to overflow and flood 
houses downstream. 

Scope of proposed work: Excavate 
mud from creek and keep waters from 
overflowing banks (emergency flood 
work completed during flooding.) 

Cost of repair: 

First. Tribe expended, $18,526. 

Second. FEMA approved, $13,339. 

All the work was accomplished during 
the height of the emergency. At the time 
of the flood, the streambed was filled 
with debris allowing the waters to flow 
from the creek into homes. It was nec- 
essary to remove the debris from the 
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creek bottom, forming a catch basin to 
protect against further damage in the 
home area. FEMA feels this is a better- 
ment because a debris basin was not 
originally there. 

The Indians contacted a FEMA repre- 
sentative during height of storm and 
asked if work could proceed and were 
given verbal assurances work would be 
covered. They obtained a contractor to 
come in and repair facilities and then 
learned that these so-called betterments 
would not be covered. The contractor 
currently is waiting to be paid but the 
tribe is unable to make full restitution 
because of lack of funds. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for giving us that expla- 
nation. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 6863 which extends the authoriza- 
tions for appropriations for the disaster 
relief program. 

Since its passage in 1974, the Disaster 
Relief Act has proven to be a very sound 
piece of legislation. Most of the issues 
surrounding this law involve questions 
of implementation rather than deficien- 
cies in the statute. 

H.R. 6863 does make a few minor cor- 
rections which are basically technical or 
clarifying in nature. The first is to clar- 
ify that museums, zoos, libraries, physi- 
cal fitness centers, and private nonprof- 
itable historical facilities are intended 
to be included as facilities eligible for 
assistance under the act. 

The second amendment corrects an 
error made in the implementation of the 
disaster assistance program for Hurri- 
cane Agnes, which occurred in 1972, for 
those that do not remember. At that 
time a number of libraries in Pennsyl- 
vania received assistance and there has 
been some question as to whether they 
were eligible for assistance under the 
act. H.R. 6883 clarifies that they should 
receive assistance. 


Since our hearings earlier this year 
I have received a number of complaints 
about the manner in which the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency has 
responded to requests for assistance. I 
am told that in some instances they are 
providing only about 40 percent of the 
required financial assistance. This is 
clearly a more limited role than the Con- 
gress intended in 1974. Because of these 
complaints I feel it is extremely impor- 
tant that additional oversight of this 
program be conducted. This~is why, at 
the appropriate time, I will support the 
amendment reducing the authorization 
for appropriations from 3 years to 1. 
This will enable our committee to in- 
vestigate further the issues that have 
recently arisen. Also, I would point out 
to my colleagues that the Senate has 
received similar complaints and as a re- 
sult they too have reported only a 1-year 
authorization measure. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to approve the committee’s leg- 
islation with the amendment which I 
have discussed. 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. ROBERTS) ? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 6863 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 606 of the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-288) is amended by strik- 
ing out “September 30, 1980" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “September 30, 1983”. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 
SUBSTITUTE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

That section 606 of the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1974 (Public Law 93-288) is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1980" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1983". 

Src. 2. Section 402(b) of the Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5172(b)) is 
amended (1) by inserting “museums, Z00s, 
libraries, and physical fitness centers, and 
private nonprofit® historical," after “private 
nonprofit’; and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “A grant 
may only be made with respect to a historical 
facility under this subsection if, on the date 
such facility was damaged or destroyed by the 
major disaster, such facility was listed in 
the National Register of Historic Places 
maintained by the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 101 of the Act of October 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 915; 16 U.S.C. 407a), commonly 
known as the National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966."". 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 
2 of this Act shall take effect September 1, 
1979. 

Sec, 4. Any privately owned nonprofit li- 
brary damaged or destroyed by Hurricane 
Agnes in 1972 in the State of Pennsylvania 
is hereby declared eligible for assistance un- 
Qer the provisions of the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970 as in effect at the time of such 
disaster. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROBERTS TO THE 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF 

A SUBSTITUTE 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker. I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROBERTS to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: Page 2, line 5, strike out 1983 and 
insert in lieu thereof 1981. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Roserts) to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
© Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 6863, 
a bill to extend authorization for the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974. 

In the past, the Congress has enacted 
a number of laws providing for disaster 
relief, the culmination of these efforts 
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being the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-288). 

The Federal disaster relief program is 
designed to supplement the efforts and 
available resources of State and local 
governments and voluntary relief orga- 
nizations. The President’s declaration 
of a “major disaster” or an “emergency” 
authorizes Federal assistance under the 
Disaster Relief Act and triggers other 
Federal assistance. The Federal re- 
sponse is coordinated by FEMA, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency. 

Assistance authorized by the act may 
be classified under three broad cate- 
gories: assistance to individuals, as- 
sistance to State and local governments, 
and preparedness assistance. Programs 
funded through the authority of this 
act include temporary housing; dis- 
aster-related unemployment compensa- 
tion; individual and family grants; legal 
aid for disaster-related problems; dis- 
tribution of food commodities and cou- 
pons; crisis counseling; relocation as- 
sistance; community disaster loans; re- 
pair and restoration of public and pri- 
vate nonprofit facilities; and debris re- 
moval from public and private property. 

The Disaster Relief Act of 1974 au- 
thorized such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the Federal disaster pro- 
gram for a term of 3 years. That au- 
thorization was extended in 1977 


through fiscal year 1980. H.R. 6863, as 
reported by the Public Works Committee, 
would continue the authorization for 
appropriations through fiscal year 1983. 
I understand that Mr. Roserts intends 
to offer an amendment that would 
change that date to 1981, and I will 


support that amendment. 

Section 402(b) of the 1974 act au- 
thorized the Federal Government to 
make grants to help restore in the after- 
math of a major disaster certain types 
of privately owned facilities that are 
used for public purposes. This list in- 
cluded privately owned nonprofit educa- 
tional, utility, emergency, medical, and 
custodial care facilities. Six years’ ex- 
perience under the act have demon- 
strated the wisdom of adding to this 
list. Therefore, section 2 of H.R. 6863 
adds privately owned nonprofit mu- 
seums, zoos, libraries, physical fitness 
centers, and historical facilities to the 
list of facilities that are eligible for 
Federal aid after a major disaster. 

The bill also provides that a number of 
privately owned nonprofit libraries dam- 
aged or destroyed by Hurricane Agnes in 
1972 will be relieved of any liability for 
the repayment of contributions erro- 
neously made by the United States in re- 
lation to the damages caused by that 
hurricane and provides that those li- 
braries are entitled to Federal disaster 
assistance as if they had been eligible un- 
der the Disaster Relief Act of 1970 as it 
was in effect at the time they were dam- 
aged. Because those Libraries were pri- 
vately owned, they were legally not eligi- 
ble for Federal assistance under the act 
even though they were nonprofit and 
open to the public. It seems only fair that 
those libraries, being of a public nature 
as they are, should not be penalized sim- 
ply because they are supported by pri- 
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vate contributions rather than tax dol- 
lars. 

I urge passage of the bill.@ 
© Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation for their work 
on this disaster relief bill. Our nation has 
been stricken by an inordinate number 
of natural disasters since we last re- 
viewed such legislation here in the House 
of Representatives, and many of us have 
seen only too clearly the problems with 
Federal disaster relief that H.R. 6863 is 
aimed at correcting. 

I want to thank the committee, too, for 
including language that I had suggested 
authorizing grants for repairs and re- 
construction of nonprofit historical facil- 
ities, museums, zoos, and libraries. In 
the aftermath of Hurricane Frederic. I 
learned too late that these types of facili- 
ties, which I had always presumed were 
eligible for grants under the Disaster As- 
sistance Act, were not. Therefore, an im- 
portant landmark in my congressional 
district, Beauvoir, the historic last home 
of Jefferson Davis, located at Biloxi, 
Miss., could receive no Federal help to re- 
pair severe damage inflicted by the hur- 
ricane. H.R. 6863 includes retroactive 
coverage that would enable Beauvoir and 
other historical facilities, museums, zoos, 
and libraries to complete much-needed 
repairs. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting H.R. 6863.0 
© Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 6863, a bill to amend the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974. 

Back in 1972, one of the worst natural 
disasters to beset the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Hurricane Agnes, came 
through and damaged millions of dol- 
lars worth of property. Although the re- 
lief from the Federal Government came 
relatively swiftly after the disaster, there 
were some specific irregularities that 
have caused a great deal of concern in 
several small communities in Pennsyl- 
vania, 


In my district, the Shippensburg Pub- 
lic Library, a privately owned library, 
was devastated by floodwaters. The Fed- 
eral Government provided funds with the 
understanding that this library was a 
public institution and thus deserved 
public moneys for restoration. When this 
mistake was discovered, the Federal 
Government requested a refund from a 
small town which is still recovering from 
those days back in 1972. This legislation 
would very understandably forgive the 
repayment of these funds and although 
this library, as well as several others, to 
continue to provide the invaluable serv- 
ices to their communities. 

I reiterate my support for this bill and 
ask my colleagues to cast their votes in 
favor of this legislation.© 

The SPEAKER. The bill was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
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revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 3027) 
to extend authorization for the Disaster 
Relief Act, and for other purposes, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3027 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Disaster Relief Act 
Amendments of 1980". 

Sec. 2. Section 606 of the Disaster Relief 
Act of 1974, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing “September 30, 1980" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “September 30, 1981, and to the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency such 
sums as May be necessary for administrative 
expenses through the close of September 30, 
1981.”". 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any provision 
of the Disaster Relief Act of 1970 (the Act), 
any unit of local government or any of the 
privately owned nonprofit libraries listed in 
subsection (b) is relieved from any liability 
for the repayment of contributions errone- 
ously made by the United States for disaster 
relief activities for the benefit of such librar- 
ies which were damaged or destroyed by 
Hurricane Agnes in 1972 in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

(b) The following libraries are hereby en- 
titled to assistance as if eligible under the 
provisicns of the Act as in effect at the time 
of such disaster: 

(1) the Wiliam D. Himmelreich Memorial 
Library in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 

(2) the Milton Library in Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

(3) the Shippensburg Publie Library in 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; 

(4) the West Shore Public Library in Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania; 

(5) the Osterhout Library in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania; and 

(6) the West Pittston Library in West 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

(c) In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
counts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States, credit shall be given 
for the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ROBERTS 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Roserts moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 
3027, and to insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 6863, as passed, as follows: 


That section 606 of the Disaster Relief Act of 
1974 (Public Law 93-288) is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1980" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1981.” 
Sec. 2. Section 402(b) of the Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5172(b) ) is amend- 
ed (1) by inserting “museums, zoos, librar- 
ies, and physical fitness centers, and private 
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nonprofit historical,” after “private non- 
profit”; and (2) by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “A grant may 
only be made with respect to a historical 
facility under this subsection if, on the date 
such facility was damaged or destroyed by 
the major disaster, such facility was listed 
in the National Register of Historic Places 
maintained by the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 101 of the Act of October 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 915; 16 U.S.C. 407a), com- 
monly known as the National Historic Pres- 
ervation Act of 1966”. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by section 
2 of this Act shall take effect September 1, 
1979. 

Sec. 4. Any privately owned nonprofit li- 
brary damaged or destroyed by Hurricane 
Agnes in 1972 in the State of Pennsylvania 
is hereby declared eligible for assistance un- 
der the provisions of the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1970 as in effect at the time of such dis- 
aster. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1974 to provide for authorization of 
appropriations thereunder through fiscal 
year 1981.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 6863, was 
laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 8061, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8061) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 1, 1980, OR ANY DAY 
THEREAFTER CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT AND ANY 
AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 
ON H.R. 8061, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der at any time on Monday, December 1, 
or any day thereafter, to consider the 
conference report and any amendments 
in disagreement thereto on the bill (H.R. 
8061) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 
There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES, APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 7584) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of Novem- 
ber 20, 1980.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be considered as 
read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SmitH) will be recognized for 
30 minutes, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. O'BRIEN) will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SMITH). 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to revise 
their remarks on the conference report 
now being considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill (H.R. 7584) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes, as agreed to by the conferees, 
contains a total of $9,131,056,000 in new 
budget authority for fiscal year 1981. It 
also contains $333,196,000 for liquidation 
of contract authority in the operating 
subsidy program of the Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

The total amount agreed to for fiscal 
year 1981 is $2,789,431,554 less than ap- 
propriations made for these programs 
for fiscal year 1980, and is $535,331,000 
less than the total amount requested for 
fiscal year 1981. 

I should point out that about $900,000,- 
000 of the reduction from the fiscal year 
1980 level is due to reduced appropria- 
tions of additional capital for the disaster 
loan fund of the Small Business Admin- 
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istration. However, the conference agree- 
ment makes available for the Disaster 
Loan Fund about $266,000,000 which was 
not included in the fiscal year 1981 
budget request. This additional amount 
is now available as a result of changes 
enacted in Public Law 96-302 concern- 
ing the treatment of interest payments 
to the Treasury on outstanding loans. 

The conference agreement is $73,- 
338,000 more than the Senate bill and is 
$411,858,000 more than the bill as it 
passed the House on July 23. The 
large increase over the House total is 
due primarily to Senate consideration 
of the request for the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and the re- 
gional development program which the 
House did not deal with initially be- 
cause of a lack of authorization. The 
conferees on the authorization bill, 
which had been in conference since 
December 1979, recently agreed on a 
straight extension of the authorization 
for the current economic development 
program. A bill extending the current 
EDA program for 3 years, passed the 
House and the Senate yesterday and is 
now on the President's desk. 

Offsetting these increases above the 
House bill, which total $668,488,000, were 
decreases from the House bill of $35,867,- 
000 for the Department of Justice, and 
$257,282,000 for related agencies, the 
largest of which was $256,000,000 for the 
Small Business Administration. 

I should also add that the conference 
agreement reflects deletion of the Sen- 
ate amendment which would have pro- 
vided that nothing in section 607 of the 
bill should be interpreted to prevent the 
Justice Department from initiating or 
participating in litigation to secure 
remedies except busing for violations of 
the 5th and 14th amendments to the 
Constitution. I would remind the House, 
however, that the language of the Collins 
amendment on busing was not in confer- 
ence and is in the bill. 

The conference agreement also reflects 
deletion of the Senate amendment con- 
cerning the grain embargo. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the conference 
agreement reflects a 2-percent reduction 
in the amount of funds available in the 
bill to the State Department instead of 
the 5-percent reduction in such funds 
in the House bill. The total reduction for 
the State Department under this provi- 
sion is $31,294,160. However, the reduc- 
tion does not apply to the payment to the 
American Institute in Taiwan or to the 
$35,000,000 appropriated for the security 
enhancement program at U.S. embassies 
abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall insert at this point 
in the Recorp a summary table showing, 
by department or agency, the conference 
action compared with the amounts pro- 
vided for fiscal year 1980, the budget esti- 
mates for 1981, the House bill, and the 
Senate bill. 

The table follows: 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY 


Estimates, 


Enacted, 1980 


Department of State...-.....-... 1, 403, 251, 000 
Department of Justice...........- 2,475, 400, 554 
Department of Commerce 2, 727, 035, 000 
The Judiciary.........-.-.-----. 591, 306, 000 
Related agencies: 
Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency.. 
Board for 1 
Broadcasting... ---...-.-- 
Commission on Civil Rights. 
Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 
Commission on Wartime Relo- 
cation and Interment of 


17, 550, 000 
89, 470, 000 


international 


Civilians... .55- 2-2 oon 5 on oe nen gn ae =- = =~ 17300; 600 


143, 037, 000 


1, 501, 518, 000 
124, 562, 000 
76, 747, 000 
11, 300, 000 
50, 700, 000 
439, 082, 000 
15, 530, 000 


Chrysler Corporation... -.---- 
Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission 
Federa Communications 
Commission : 
Federal Maritime Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission... 
International Communication 
Agency . . -.-..----------- 
sy oe Trade Commis- 
BOR aane nanan 
Japan-United States Friend- 
ship Commission i 
Legal Services Corporation - .. 
Marine Mammal Commission ~ 
Office of the United States 
Trade Representative. . -~ 
Presidential Commission on 


8, 026, 000 
975, 000 
72, 865, 000 
migration 
Polic 
Small Wisiness Administra- 
Ce EE n > E 
U.S. Metric Board... -- 
Grand total 


1, 600, 000 
1, 996, 600, 000 


11, 920, 487, 554 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SMITH), has pre- 
sented a very comprehensive and ac- 
curate summary of the bill and the 
conference report. 

I would like to remind the Members 
that both bodies have had their difficul- 
ties in finally presenting a conference 
report to our respective Chambers. The 
State-Justice bill was passed by this 
House on July 23 after being considered 
for 5 days. The other body only passed 
this bill on November 17, again after 
5 days of floor debate. 

The chairman is to be commended 
for an exceptional job, difficult under 
any circumstances, but especially so due 
to the untimely death of our friend, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
SLACK). 

Naturally, as in any conference, there 
must be compromise. I believe the House 
did very well, however. There were 94 
amendments in disagreement when we 
went to conference. The House and the 
Senate each had to give and take a lit- 
tle. I hope that every Member of this 
body will be able to support this bill 
and the conference report. 

I believe it is important to point out 
that although the total conference 
amount is above the House by $411,558,- 
000, this is due in large part to the 


1, 649, 632, 000 
2, 247, 134, 000 
2, 653, 281, 000 
651, 291, 000 627, 
19, 749, 000 


, 103, 827, 000 
11, 719, 000 11, 988, 000 


450, 000 


448, 267, 000 
16, 981, 000 
1, 998, 000 
353, 000, 000 
634, 000 


9, 173, 000 


1, 114, 645, 000 
2,547, 000 3,69 


9, 666, 387,000 8,719, 198,000 9, 057,718,000 9, 131, 056, 000 


New budget authority—fiscal year 


1981 House, 1981 Senate, 1981 Conference 


1, 565, 608, 000 
2, 253, 141, 000 
1, 739, 715, 000 

7, 688, 000 


1, 591,397,000 1, 564, 708, 000 
2, 218, 137,000 2, 217,274, 000 
2,477, 344,000 2, 442, 170, 000 

635, 228, 000 631, 140, 000 


18, 500, 000 


99, 700, 000 
j 11, 988, 000 


450, 000 


18, 500, 000 18, 500, 000 


99, 700, 000 
11, 853, 000 


450, 000 


99, 700, 000 
11, 719, 000 
450, 000 

1, 000, 000 

1, 320, 000 
140, 000, 000 


1, 320, 000 
141, 454, 000 140, 000, 000 
76, 000, 000 x 76, 926, 000 
12, 000, 000 , 000, 12, 000, 000 
71, 000, 000 71, 000, 000 
449, 665, 000 447, 915, 000 
16, 715, 000 


16, 715, 000 
1, 998, 000 
321, 300, 000 
634, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1,320,000 —1, 


447, 347, 000 
16, 863, 000 


9, 100, 000 


76, 350, 000 77,100, 000 76, 350, 000 


427, 000 
1, 221, 645, 000 
2, 800, 000 


650, 000 550, 000 


843, 845, 000 965, 645, 000 


=I, 
2, 616, 000 2, 708, 000 


1, 000 
2: 


+161, 457, 000 
—258, 126, 554 
—284, 865, 000 
+39, 834, 000 


+10, 230, 000 


Conference compared with— 


Fiscal year 1980 Fiscal year 1981 


enacted estimate House bill Senate bill 


—84, 924, 000 900, 000 


—29, 860,000  —35, 867,000 
—211,111,000 +702, 455, 000 
—20, 151, 000 +3, 452, 000 


ae —26, 689, 000 
— 863, 000 
—35, 174, 000 
—4, 088, 000 


+950, 000 


Be, a a E a 
135, 000 —135, 000 


+134, 000 
+186, 000 


+-1, 000, 000 


+1, 000, 000 
500, 198, 000 _ à 


+15, 438, 000 


-+8, 833, 000 
+1, 185, 000 


—352, 000 —1, 750, 000 


+498, 000 ......--... 
+21, 300, 000 
—206, 000 +100, 


+1, 074, 000 
—975, 000 
+3, 485, 000 


—1, 050, 000 


030, 955, 000 
+161, 000 


789, 431, 554 


—149, 000,000 —256, 000,000 +121, 800, 000 
—983, 000 —92, 000 +92, 000 


—535, 331,000 +4411, 858,000 +73, 338, 000 


$624,650,000 added by the Senate for 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion not considered by the House due to 
lack of an authorization. In addition we 
are under the budget request by $535,- 
631,000. 

There are several items in particular 
which I believe merit the attention of my 
colleagues. As you know, the House 
passed an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Bauman) 
which would, in effect reduce the funds 
appropriated to the Department of State 
by 5 percent. The Senate eliminated this 
amendment but the House conferees pre- 
vailed in restoring a 2-percent reduction. 

While the conference committee 
agreed to the House level of $3 million 
for the Worldwide Information and 
Trade System, WITS, instead of the $4 
million approved by the Senate, I hope 
it is clear to the Department of Com- 
merce that the directives which both 
bodies enunciated in their respective re- 
ports are still of concern. Of particular 
importance are several items in the Sen- 
ate report which endorsed recent efforts 
initiated by the Department to comply 
with the congressional intent to avoid 
duplication or competition. These steps 
include: First, a formal identification of 
existing private sector information serv- 
ices; second, selecting a WITS design 
option which builds on such services; 
third, establishing an objective advisory 
panel composed of members of the pri- 
vate sector to review the design for com- 
Pliance with the congressional intent; 
and fourth, conducting sunset reviews 


of Government data bases developed for 
WITS. I understand the Department is 
already moving to implement these steps. 

There are certain programs supported 
by the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration which are of par- 
ticular concern to several of our col- 
leagues, namely the gentlelady from 
Louisiana, (Mrs. Boccs), the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. 'TRIBLE) , and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. Lott). Due 
in great part to their perseverance and 
hard work these items were retained by 
the conference committee. 

The House conferees were successful 
in reinstating language the Senate 
sought to eliminate that will ultimately 
save the Federal Government over $37,- 
000,000 by permitting the Federal Com- 
munication Commission to consolidate 
its offices and relocate them outside the 
District of Columbia. 

The House conferees succeeded in re- 
storing the cut made by the other body 
for the Legal Services Corporation so 
that it will continue to provide minimum 
legal access to the poor of our Nation. 
In addition, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Mc- 
DonaLp) was amended to prohibit the 
LSC from supporting litigation which 
seeks to legalize homosexuality. 

With respect to the amendment 
passed by the House which was offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. CoL- 
LINS) regarding busing, the Senate re- 
ceded from its position and concurred 
with the House position. 

As you know, the House also approved 
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an additional $2.1 million for the Voice 
of America on an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 
Evans). I know the gentleman has had 4 
long and active interest in the programs 
of the Voice of America, and I am sure 
he is pleased that the Senate has agreed 
to incorporate this increase. 

Again, I believe we have a good bill and 
that my colleagues can, in good con- 
science, support this conference report. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this conference report on H.R. 
7584, the fiscal 1981 appropriations bill 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, and for the judiciary 
and 21 related agencies. In total, the bill 
provides just over $9.1 billion for these 
departments and agencies, which is $412 
million over the House bill, $73 million 
over the Senate bill, $535 million below 
the President’s budget requests, and 
nearly $2.8 billion below total fiscal 1980 
appropriations. 

The able chairman and ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee have provided 
summaries of what is in this confer- 
ence report, and I will not take time to 
repeat their presentations. Instead, I 
will include for the Recor at the end 
of my brief statement a summary of how 
several of the issues on which Members 
have expressed interest were resolved. 
On the whole, I believe the conferees did 
an excellent job yesterday in bringing 
back to the House a fiscally responsible 
bill with a minimum of restrictive 
amendments. I know that some Mem- 
bers, and the President, we are told, 
have misgivings about several of the re- 
maining restrictions, mainly regarding 
busing, but I hope that a strong major- 
ity will be able to support the conference 
report, and that the President will sign 
it and let the courts decide the propriety 
of these provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth fiscal 
year 1981 appropriations bill which has 
reached the conference agreement or en- 
actment stage. Later, we will deal with 
the fifth bill, the Interior appropriations 
bill. It is hoped that immediately after 
the Thanksgiving recess and prior to ad- 
journment sine die that several other 
bills will be ready for final action, in- 
cluding the bills for HUD, the District of 
Columbia and possibly Defense. If we can 
complete action on those bills, that would 
leave 5 of the annual 13 appropriations 
bills to be carried in a further continu- 
ing resolution, including the bills for 
Treasury-Postal Service, Agriculture, the 
legislative branch, Labor, Health and Hu- 
RVE, Services and Education, and foreign 

With that status report, I conclude my 
remarks, and ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Record the summary I 
mentioned earlier on the bill presently 
before the House. 


Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. O'BRIEN. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see that the conference com- 
mittee has seen fit to include at least part 
of the amendment which I offered when 
the bill was before the House. At that 
time my amendment was adopted over- 
whelmingly and it would have cut 5 per- 
cent from the State Department, roughly 
$75 million. The committee has seen fit 
to lower the amount of the cut to only 2 
percent, but that means that the Bauman 
amendment as revised will at least save 
the taxpayers some $31 million. Every 
million dollars adds up and this gives me 
some small satisfaction. 

Hopefully the new Congress and the 
new President will see fit to cut even 
more in the future in these areas. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is regrettable that this 
avpropriations bill retains language 
which will seriously interfere with the 
Justice Department's ability to seek ap- 
propriate remedies in particularly im- 
portant cases where it seeks to insure 
equal protection of the laws. 

The effect of this amendment, to- 
gether with the restrictions placed on 
the Department of Education by the 
Eagleton-Biden amendment, would be to 
require the Federal Government to con- 
tinue funding unconstitutionally segre- 
gated school systems where the trans- 
portation of students is the last avail- 
able desegregation remedy. The Collins 
amendment, by precluding such judicial 
relief in cases brought by the Justice 
Department, would raise serious consti- 
tutional problems. 

Supporters of this restrictive language 
have stated that they are not opposed to 
integrated schools but that what they 
are simply asking is that students be sent 
to the nearest school. This statement ig- 
nores the fact that because of continued 
segregated housing practices in this 
country many neighborhood schools are 
also segregated. The transportation of 
students from such schools may not be 
the appropriate remedy in many—or 
even—most cases but in some, limited 
cases it may be the only effective remedy. 

Lastly, I think our actions in this mat- 
ter may relay a signal to the Nation that 
the concept of equality of opportunity in 
education is a concept which we no long- 
er value. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is most unfor- 

tunate that we should send such a sig- 
nal at a time when many are deeply con- 
cerned whether the civil rights gains 
which have been made in the last 15 to 20 
years will be eroded. 
@ Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
voice my distress at the inadequate fund- 
ing this conference report provides for 
the training ships of the State maritime 
academies. 


At the authorization hearing on the 
Maritime Administration’s budget held 
by the subcommittee I chair, witnesses 
clearly established that these ships are 
not properly maintained. In addition, 
they have a remaining useful life of just 
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2 to 5 years. The superintendents of the 
maritime academies testified that if 
about $3 million were spent to renovate 
each training ship, and if adequate re- 
pair and maintenance were provided, the 
lives of the training ships would be ex- 
tended for about a decade. 

The alternative proposal by the Mari- 
time Administration was to construct 
two new vessels at a cost of $169.5 mil- 
lion. Such an approach is extravagant 
and unnecessary, and this proposal has 
made no progress. So I offered amend- 
ments in committee to increase funding 
for maintenance and to provide for the 
start of a renovation program. The au- 
thorization bill Congress passed included 
amounts for these purposes. Regrettably, 
these funds—a modest $3.68 million— 
have not been appropriated. The action 
we are about to take is unwise. It will 
have a direct and negative effect on the 
state of our U.S. merchant marine. Cur- 
rently there is a shortage of licensed 
deck and engineering officers for U.S. flag 
vessels. Training ships are an essential 
part of the education of these officers. 

Mr. Speaker, if Congress does not take 

action, one or more State maritime acad- 
emies could be forced to cease opera- 
tions in the near future for lack of suit- 
able training vessels, and this will bring 
on a crisis in the training of officers for 
our merchant marine.@ 
@ Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Justice is the agency in the 
executive branch charged with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing legal action to 
correct situations in which school officials 
engage in unconstitutional racial dis- 
crimination. Whenever the Justice De- 
partment, after detailed review of a 
particular situation, believes that such 
discrimination exists, it is constitution- 
ally required to seek to have a Federal 
court make a determination as to 
whether there is a judicially determinable 
level of discrimination involved. 

When, after reviewing all the evidence, 
a Federal court determines that such 
discrimination has occurred, it is up to 
that court to fashion whatever remedy it 
deems appropriate and effective to insure 
that such discrimination ends. It is not 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Justice to order remedies; the Federal 
courts are charged with that respon- 
sibility. 

The limitation in the conference report 
on the Justice appropriation would have 
the effect of interfering with the De- 
partment’s ability to exercise its respon - 
sibility to insure that there are remedie: 
in school desegregation cases. This re- 
sponsibility has been specifically con 
ferred upon the Department by the Con- 
gress, most notably in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. While there is some debate 
as to the actual effect of the restriction 
contained in the conference report, it 
is a clear signal to the Department of 
Justice that it should think twice before 
filing discrimination suits. 

I believe that this is a wrong signal to 
be sent to the Department of Justice and 
I strongly oppose the language. I think it 
places the Department in an untenable 
position wherein it could perceive viola- 
tions of the Constitution by recipients of 
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Federal funds and have no Federal court 
remedy to address those violations. The 
Department would be restricted from 
seeking to insure that constitutional 
rights are protected. 

It is the unfortunate fact that 16 
years after the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act in 1964 and 25 years after 
the decision in Brown against Board of 
Education unlawfully segregated schools 
still exist in this country. 

I believe that there are severe constitu- 
tional problems with the language in the 
conference report on this issue. I also 
believe that adoption of this language 
will lead to court cases seeking to de- 
termine the constitutionality of such 
language. And while the cases are before 
the courts, the Justice Department may 
be severely hampered in its efforts to 
seek appropriate remedies for discrimi- 
nation in our schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe that 
this language is a step backward and is 
an unconstitutional restriction upon 
the Department of Justice.@ 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHARP). The question is on the confer- 
ence report. 


The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the yeas appeared to have it. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that 


a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 240, nays 59, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 132, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 649] 


YEAS—240 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 
Butler 

Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 

Carr 

Carter 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Farly 

Edgar 
Edwards, Ala. 


Akaka 
Alexander 
Ambro 
An‘lerson, 


Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fary 
Ferraro 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foley 
Fountain 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginerich 
Glickman 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Havetorn 
Hall, Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Batley 
Barnes 
Barman 
Beard, R.I. 
Bear’, Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Pethune 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 


Hansen 
Harkin 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hinson 

Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Jeffries 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Colo. 
Kazen 

Kemp 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Lagomarsino 


Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffier 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lujan 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McKay 
McKinney 
Markey 


Michel 


AuCoin 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Brown, Calif. 
Buchanan 
Chisholm 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis, S.C. 
Dellums 
Edwards, Calif. 


Forsythe 
Gephardt 


Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 
Natcher 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 


Railsback 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 


NAYS—59 


Hawkins 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Kastenmeier 


Marlenee 
Mavroules 
Miller, Ohio 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nowak 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Porter 
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Seiberling 
fenzenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Iowa 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 

Synar 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Trible 

Udall 
Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Volkmer 
Walgren. 
Watkins 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams, Mont. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wirth 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 


Quayle 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Gonzalez 


NOT VOTING—132 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Albosta 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews, N.C. 


Burlison 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 

Clay 

Coelho 
Collins, Til. 
Cotter 
Courter 
Crane, Philip 
Crockett 
D’Amours 


Deckard 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dodd 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Okla. 
Erdahl 
Fazio 

Fish 
Florio 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Garcia 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Goldwater 
Hall, Tex. 
Hance 
Heckler 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hol’ enbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 


Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Okla. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Latta 
Leach, La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Lent 
Levitas 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
Madigan 
Maguire 
Mattox 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moakley 
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Ratchford 
Richmond 
Rodino 
Russo 
Santini 
Skelton 
Spe.iman 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stockman 
Symms 
Tay.or 
Thompson 
Traxler 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Hughes against. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee, for with Ms. Holtz- 
man against. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois for, with Mr. Fazio 
against. 

Mr. Chappell for, with Mr. Drinan against. 

Mr. Santini for, with Mr. Oberstar against. 

Mr. Zeferetti for, with Mr. McDonald 
against. 

Mr. Barnard for, with Mr. Garcla against. 


Until further notice: 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Abdnor. 
Mrs. Bouquard with Mr. Fish. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Ginn with Mr. Moorhead of California. 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Burgener. 
Mr. Leach of Louisiana 
Cavanaugh. 
. Lehman with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Wolff with Mr. Frenzel. 
. Thompson with Mr. Quillen. 
. Staggers with Mr. Stockman. 
. Rodino with Mr. Cheney. 
. Richmond with Mr. Courter. 
. Nichols with Mr. Philip M. Crane. 
. Moakley with Mr. Latta. 
. Mitchell of Maryland with Mr. Lent. 
. Baldus with Mr. Walker. 
. Biaggi with Mr. Wampler. 
Mrs. Boggs with Mr. Whitehurst. 
Mr. Ford of Tennessee with Mr. Hutchin- 
son. 
Mr. Plorio with Mr. Hillis. 
Mr. Phillip Burton with Mr. Hance. 
Mr. Cotter with Mr. Dougherty. 
Mr. D'Amours with Mr. Edwards of Okla- 
homa. 
Mr. Derrick with Mr. Erdahl. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mr. McCormack with Mr. Williams of Ohio. 
Mr. LaFalce with Mr. Symms. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 


Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Mvcorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, NI. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Paul 
Pepper 
Quilen 


Walker 
Wampler 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 

\v sul, U. H. 
Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 
Young, Alaska 
Zeferetti 


with Mr. 


. Jenkins with Mr. Whitten. 
. Ichord with Mr. Winn. 
. Fowler with Mr. Madigan. 
. Mikulski with Mr. Kelly. 
. Miller of Caliform‘a with Mr. Hyde. 
. Mott! with Mr. Horton. 
. Obey with Mr. Hollenbeck. 
. Russo with Mrs. Heckler. 
. Albosta with Mr. Devine. 
. Ford of Michigan with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Gilman. 
Mr. Andrews of North Carolina with Mr. 
McCloskey. 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Paul. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. 
Wydler. 
. Neal with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
. Treland with Mr. Maddox. 
. Bevill with Mr. Maguire. 
. Brademas with Mr. Eckhardt. 
. Clay with Mr. Luken. 
. Coelho with Mr. Kostmayer. 
. John L. Burton with Mr. Nolan. 
. Burlison with Mr. Ratchford. 
. Jenrette with Mr. Steed. 
. Jones of O*lahoma with Mr. Traxler. 
. Brooks with Mr. Charles H. Wilson of 
California. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Brinkley with Mr. Downey. 

Dodd with Mr. Deckard. 

Crockett with Mr. Hall of Texas. 
Mr. Lederer with Mr. Levitas. 

Mr. Skelton with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 


Messrs. FINDLEY, WAXMAN, HAR- 
RTS. HAWKINS, BUCHANAN, WOLPE, 
NOWAK, PORTER, YATES, and FAS- 
CELL changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
en route from Minnesota to Washington 
when the House considered H.R. 7584, 
State-Justice appropriations for fiscal 
year 1981. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “nay.” 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
designate the Senate amendments by 
number. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) . Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the first amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 8, after 
line 7, insert: 

THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

For a grant to the Asia Foundation, $4,- 
100,000, to remain available until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmrtH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

For a grant to the Asia Foundation, $4,- 
100,000, to remain available until expended, 
notwithstanding section 15a of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide certain basic au- 
thority for the Department of State”, ap- 
proved August 1, 1956. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 9, after 
line 16, insert: 

Sec. 105. None of the funds appropriated 
under this title shall be used for payment 
by the United States to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nization of any amount which would cause 
the total contribution of the United States 
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to exceed its assessed contribution less 25 
percent of the amount budgeted by UNESCO 
for distribution to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization or for projects administered by 
or in consultation with the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 11, line 20, 
after “trustees; insert “including acquisi- 
tion, lease, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft,”’. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smiru of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 13, line 
10, after “expended” insert “: Provided, That 
none of the funds available to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service shall be 
available for administrative expenses to pay 
any employee overtime pay in an amount in 
excess of $20,000, except in such instances 
when the Commissioner makes a determina- 
tion that this restriction is impossible to im- 
plement”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 25: Page 18, line 18, 
after “78-A40D,” insert “or form 79-A9A, or 
form 79-A9B,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smrrx of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
oO 1050 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 
The amendment reads as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 28: Page 19, after 
line 1, insert: 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

For economic development and adjustment 
assistance as authorized by the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, and title II of the Trade Act of 
1974, $624,650,000: Provided, That during 
1981 and within the resources and authority 
available, gross obligations for the principal 
amount of direct loans shall not exceed 
$116,430,000: Provided further, That during 
1981, total commitments to guarantee loans 
shall not exceed $425,000,000 of contingent 
liability for loan principal: Provided jur- 
ther, That such amounts as may be neces- 
sary, are appropriated for the repayment of 
principal, interest, and reasonable servicing 
and liquidation costs on loans guaranteed 
under title II of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act and any subsequent 
amendments thereto. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 

cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

“For economic development and adjust- 
ment assistance as authorized by the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1£63, as amended, and title JI of the Trade 
Act of 1974, $624,650,000: Provided, That 
during 1981 and within the resources and 
authority available, gross obligations for the 
principa] emovnt of direct loons shall not 
exceed $116,430,000: Provided further, That 
during 1981, total commitments to guaran- 
tee loans shall not exceed $425,000,000 of 
contingent liability for loan principal.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the motion be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 


There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 19, line 9, 
after “1976” insert “and the Community 
Emergency Drought Relief Act of 1977”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 19, after 
line 9, insert: 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
programs authorized by title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, $44,338,000, to remain 
available until expended. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmrrH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

“Por necessary expenses to carry out the 
programs authorized by title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, $43,838,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: Page 20, after 
line 15, insert: 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the United States 
Travel Service as provided for by law; in- 
cluding employment of aliens by contract for 
service abroad; rental of space abroad for 
periods not exceeding five years and ex- 
penses of alteration, repair, or improvement; 
advance of funds under contracts abroad; 
payment of tort claims in the manner au- 
thorized in the first paragraph of 28 U.S.C. 
2672, when such claims arise in foreign 
countries; and not to exceed $5,000 for rep- 
resentation expenses abroad; $8,000,000. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmitH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 46: Page 29, line 
20, after “officers,” insert “pre-trial service 
officers,”’. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, SmrrH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 49; Page 31, line 
12, strike out $62,000,000" and insert “$65,- 
610,000, of which $1,200,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation Speedy 
Trial Planning”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 


recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49 and concur 


therein with an amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: “$63,- 
994,000 of which $1,200,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the appropriation Speedy 
Trial Planning". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 51: Page 32, after 
line 20, insert: 

Sec. 404. The position of trustee coordi- 
nator in the bankruptcy courts shall not be 
limited to persons with formal legal training. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 51 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 74: Page 42, line 
13, after “limitation” insert “: Provided, 
That sufficient funding shall be made avail- 
able from the Business Loan Investment 
Fund to allow guarantee authority of up to 
$400,000,000 under the section 603 program 
of the Small Business Investment Act, as 
amended”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “Provided fur- 
ther, That sufficient funding shall be made 
available from the Business Loan and In- 
vestment Fund to allow guarantee authority 
of up to $250,000,000 under the section 503 
program of the Small Business Investment 
Act, as amended”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 75: Page 42, strike 
out all after line 13 over to and including 
line 7 on page 43. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Situ of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

DISASTER LOAN FUND 

For the purposes of making loans through 
the “Disaster loan fund”, authorized by the 
Small Business Act, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration may borrow from the Secretary 
of the Treasury up to $100,000,000 as author- 
ized by section 4(e)(5)(A) of the Small 
Business Act: Provided, That not more than 
$4,000,000 shall be made available for the sole 
purpose of providing disaster loans under 
section 7(b) (9) of the Small Business Act to 
any small business which suffered substan- 
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tial economic injury due to the cancellation 
of United States participation in the 1980 
summer Olympic games which shall be 
deemed an economic dislocation, 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 82: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

Sec. 612. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under this Act for the 
procurement of consultant services shall be 
reduced by the following amounts: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, $1,560,000; Interna- 
national Communications Agency, $68,000; 
Department of Justice, $1,880,000; Depart- 
ment of State, $284,000; and Small Business 
Administration, $1,043,000. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, a 
department or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—-shall submit annually to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, as 
part of its budget justification, the esti- 
mated amount of funds requested for con- 
sulting services; the appropriation accounts 
in which such funds are located; and a brief 
description of the need for consulting serv- 
ices, including a list of major programs that 
require consulting services. 

(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, the 
Inspector General of such department or 
establishment, or comparable official, or if 
there is no Inspector General or comparable 
official, the agency head or the agency head’s 
designee, shall submit to the Congress along 
with the budget justification, an evaluation 
of the agency’s progress to institute effective 
management controls and improve the ac- 
curacy and completeness of the data pro- 
vided to the Federal Procurement Data Sys- 
tem regarding consultant service contrac- 
tual arrangements. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Situ of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82 and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 612. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under this Act for the 
procurement of consultant services shall be 
reduced by the following amounts: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, $1,560,000; International 
Communication Agency, $68,000; Department 
of Justice, $1,880,000; Department of State, 
$284,000; and Small Business Administration, 
$1,043,000." 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

Sec. 614. None of the funds appropriated 


or made available by this Act may be used 
to enforce or give effect to the quantitative 


restrictions required to be imposed by sub- 
section 7(i)(1) of the Export Administra- 
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tion Act of 1979 (Public Law 96-72) in any 
way which would make such restrictions ap- 
plicable to the export of: (a) up to ninety 
million board feet (computed without re- 
gard to exports or export authorizations 
made prior to the effective date of this Act) 
of unprocessed western red cedar harvested 
from State or Federal lands pursuant to a 
harvesting contract entered into prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1979, or any extension thereof; or 
(b) lumber of American Lumber Standards 
Grades of Number 3 dimensions or better, of 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau Export 
R-List Grades of Number 3 Common or 
better. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR, SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmrrH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 89: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

Sec. 619. Notwithstanding section 15a of 
the Act entitled “An act to provide certain 
basic authority for the Department of State”, 
approved August 1, 1956, the total amounts 
appropriated by title I of this Ac* shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89 and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “If any provision 
of this Act or the application of such provi- 
sion to any person or circumstances shall 
be held invalid, the remainder of the Act 
and the application of such provision to per- 
sons or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid shall not be affected 
thereby.” 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 90: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

TITLE VII—SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1980 

For additional amounts and other pur- 
poses for the fiscal year 1980 to be immedi- 
ately available, as follows: 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 91: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 92: Page 45, after 
line 24, insert: 

LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEYS AND MARSHALS 

Not to exceed $2,600,000 of appropriations 
under this head for fiscal year 1980 made for 
the processing and detention of Cuban na- 
tionals entering the United States shall re- 
main available for the same purpose until 
September 30, 1981. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 93: Page 45, 
after line 24, insert: 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Funds earmarked for the investigation and 
prosecution of Nazi war criminals in the 
Department of Justice Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act, fiscal year 1979 that remain 
unobligated are restored for the purposes of 
liquidating obligations chargeable to 1979 
and prior years. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the last amendment 
in disagreement. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 94: Page 45, 
after line 24, insert: 

THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

For an additional amount for “Fees of 
Jurors and Commissioners”, $9,000,000, which 
shall remain available until expended, to be 
derived by transfer from “Salaries of J udges”’, 
$1,000,000, “Salaries of Supporting Person- 
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nel”, $3,000,000, and “Space and Facilities”, 
$5,000,000, 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF IOWA 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmrrH of Iowa moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94 and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has agreed to the conference re- 
port on H.R. 7584, making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, the Judiciary and 
related agencies. I inadvertently voted, 
“yea” (rollcall No. 649), believing this 
was just routine passage of a conference 
report; this is not what I intended and I 
would like to correct the record. 

While I do not advocate busing, I am 
opposed to the rider attached to this ap- 
propriations bill which prohibits the De- 
partment of Justice from bringing any 
sort of action to require directly or in- 
directly the busing of school students. 
This rider raises serious constitutional 
problems as well as the threat of a Pres- 
idential veto. 

In most cases, I do not think busing is 
the best solution to providing quality 
education. I believe other remedies in de- 
segregation cases such as establishing 
magnet schools, redrawing school boun- 
dary lines, and pairing schools are pre- 
ferable. However, it is one thing to 
specify that busing should be a last re- 
sort, and it is quite another to prohibit 
the Justice Department from taking 
action in school discrimination cases 
which could involve busing. There are 
school districts in the South that have 
systematically used busing to promote 
segregation, and in these situations it is 
clearly appropriate to use the busing 
system in place to undo the mischief ac- 
complished by busing. 

The Justice Department has the re- 
sponsibility to bring legal action to cor- 
rect cases of racial discrimination. The 
courts then determine the appropriate 
remedy to end the discrimination. The 
antibusing rider attached to H.R. 7584 
does not limit the range of remedies 
courts may impose, nor does it affect 
private litigants. What this rider does 
is severely limit the Justice Department’s 
ability to correct situations involving 
racial discrimination as required by the 
Constitution. This rider erodes the guar- 
antee of the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment and I wish to go on 
record as opposed to this provision. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 7631, DEPART- 
MENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
pA leg in ced APPROPRIATIONS, 
1981 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
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may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
7631) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT C. McEWEN U.S. CUSTOMS 
HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 8345) 
to name the U.S. Customs House in 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., the “Robert C. 
McEwen U.S. Customs House,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. HARSHA. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, would the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JoHNsSON), explain the 
bill, because I am sure I will support it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
8345, a bill to name the U.S. Customs 
House in Ogdensburg, N.Y., the “Rob- 
ert C. McEwen U.S. Customs House.” 
Completed in 1810, this customhouse 
is the oldest federally owned and occu- 
pied building in the United States. 

Born in Ogdensburg on January 5, 
1920, Mr. McEwen attended that city’s 
public schools, the Mount Hermon 
School, the University of Vermont, and 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was graduated from the Al- 
bany Law School. 

Mr. McEwen is married to the former 
Anita Sharples. They have two children, 
Nancy and Mary. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen served 3% years in the armed 
services. He was discharged as a ser- 
geant and has held membership in the 
American Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

Mr. McEwen served from 1954-64 in 
the New York State Senate. In 1964, 
he was first elected to the House of 
Representatives. His district, which in- 
cludes Lake Placid, has reelected him 
to each succeeding Congress, where he 
is now serving on the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The Congressman, who will retire at 
the end of the 96th Congress, is a mem- 
ber of the American delegation to the 
Canada-United States Parliamentary 
Group. He also is a member of the 
Steering Committee on the Northeast- 
Midwest Congressional Coalition and 
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the Great Lakes Conference of Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank my colleague 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor of H.R. 
8345, I rise in strong support of this leg- 
islation to rename the U.S. Customs 
House in Ogdensburg, N.Y., the Robert 
C. McEwen U.S. Customs House. 

The renaming of this facility would be 
a fitting tribute to one of this body’s 
most respected Members. ROBERT 
McEweEN will be completing more than 
a quarter century of public service when 
this Congress adjourns, 15 of which have 
been spent in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Ogdensburg, N.Y., is the site of this 
Nation s oldest federally owned and oc- 
cupied building, the U.C. Customs House, 
and it is also Bos McEWwEn’s hometown. 
The U.S. Customs House in Ogdensburg 
has been the local customs district head- 
quarters since 1811, and on October 9, 
1974, it was added to the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places. 

The renaming of this facility is partic- 
ularly fitting because of Congressman 
McEwen’s interest in the U.S. Customs 
Service. Since 1975 he has served on the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Treasury, Postal Service and General 
Government, which has jurisdiction over 
appropriations for the Customs Service. 

At this point, I again want to pay trib- 
ute to Bop McEwen, who has served the 
people of northern New York with dis- 
tinction for many years, and urge ap- 
proval of this legislation. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I very much want to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. SoLo- 
MAN). I commend the initiative that has 
been taken in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
personal pleasure that I join with 
my colleagues in voting to name the 
customhouse in Ogdensburg, N.Y., for 
a tremendous individual and close friend, 
Representative ROBERT MCEWEN. 

Bos McEweEN and I began our service 
in the House together in January of 
1965, and together we will retire from 
the Congress in a few weeks. Throughout 
these 16 years, we have shared the joys 
and travails of congressional service. 

Bos and I represent neighboring con- 
gressional districts, and we have sat to- 
gether countless times on airplanes 
traveling between Washington and Syra- 
cuse, often waiting for snow to be 
cleared from runways. Also together we 
have been privileged to represent our 
Nation on the United States-Canada 
Interparliamentary Group. 

Bos McEwEN is a man of the highest 
integrity. His warmth and wit and gen- 
uine concern for his fellow man have 
been a constant source of inspiration for 
me. I always have been able to seek his 
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counsel, and have confidence in his 
wisdom. 

I have known many Members during 
my years in this body, but I have known 
none for whom I have a higher personal 
regard and affection. Bos McEwen has 
been a tremendous representative for his 
constitutuents, an effective legislator 
und a truly great guy. Our friendship is 
one that I hope will flourish in the days 
and years ahead. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8345 which designates 
the customshouse in Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
as the Robert C. McEwen U.S. Customs 
House. 

Bos McEwen is the type of man who 
shuns publicity, but he deserves the last- 
ing accolade that this particular honor 
will provide. 

The U.S. Customs House in Ogdens- 
burg was built in 1810 and is the oldest 
operating Federal building in the United 
States. It survived the war of 1812 and 
served as a barracks for troops during 
the Civil War. In 1973 it was listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 
The building continues to serve as head- 
quarters for the Ogdensburg U.S. Cus- 
toms district and other various Federal 
offices. 

The building has a long record of pub- 
lic service, and so does Mr. McEwen. 

He has served eight terms in the U.S. 
Congress representing northern New 
York’s 11,000 square mile 30th Congres- 
sional District; it will be sad to see him 
retire at the conclusion of the 96th 
Congress. 

He was first elected to public office in 
1954 when he began service in the New 
York State Senate, serving there for 11 
years until election to the 89th Congress 
in 1964. Representative McEwen is a 
senior member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, is ranking Republi- 
can on its Military Construtcion Sub- 
committee, and a member of its Subcom- 
mittee on the Treasury, Postal Service 
and General Government. He previously 
served on the House Committees on Pub- 
lic Works and House Administration. 

Bos is a member of the American dele- 
gation to the Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group, a member of 
the Steering Committee of the North- 
east-Midwest Congressional Coalition 
and the Great Lakes Conference of Con- 
gressmen. 

As an Army veteran of World War II, 
he attended the University of Vermont 
and the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He was graduated from Albany 
Law School in 1947 and has received hon- 
orary doctorate degrees from St. Law- 
rence University and Clarkson College. 

Certainly, designating the customs- 
house in honor of Bos McEwen is a well- 
deserved and fitting tribute to one great 
man, who has done so much for the State 
of New York and the country. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
enactment of this legislation. 
© Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
rise in support of H.R. 8345 designating 
the U.S. Customs House in Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., as the Robert C. McEwen U.S. Cus- 
toms House. 

Bos and I have been close friends for 
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many years. I am not only keenly aware 
of the numerous accomplishments he has 
made throughout his life, but am also 
his impeccable integrity. As Mr. HARSHA 
has pointed out, Bos certainly does shun 
publicity and doesn’t spend a lot of time 
patting himself on the back. As a matter 
of fact, he was not informed until last 
weekend of this legislation, primarily to 
keep Bos from scuttling our efforts on 
his behalf. 

My colleagues have just listed some of 
the highlights of Bos’s public service, so 
I will not be redundant. In addition 
many of us spoke of Bos’s fine record in 
representing his very large district just 
yesterday. Instead, I will just encourage 
this body to join with those of us who 
feel there is no finer tribute than to have 
the most historic building in the country 
named in honor of Bop McEweEn.® 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. JOHNSON) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8345 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Customs House located at 127 
North Water Street, Ogdensburg, New York, 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the “Robert C. McEwen United States Cus- 
toms House". Any reference in a law, map, 
regulation, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States to such building shall 
be held to be a reference to the “Robert C. 
McEwen United States Customs House”. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 3, 1981. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


THE JACOB K. JAVITS FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the Senate bill 
(S. 3193) to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Pr bia Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. 
‘he vighi to object, 
- JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Speaker, I reserve 
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Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
3193, a bill to designate that the build- 
ing at 26 Federal Plaza in the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, N.Y., shall 
hereafter be known and designated as 
the “Jacob K. Javits Federal Building.” 

The son of immigrant parents, JACOB 
K. Javits was born on May 18, 1904, on 
the lower East Side of Manhattan. His 
birthplace is close to the Federal build- 
ing that would be named in his honor. 

JAVITS was educated in New York 
City’s public schools and attended night 
classes at Columbia University. He was 
graduated from the New York University 
Law School inst926 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1927. 

The Senator served with the chemical 
warfare service in the U.S. Army during 
World War II, seeing tours of duty in the 
European and Pacific theaters. He at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


In 1947, Javirs married Marian Ann 
Borris. They have three children: Joe, 
Joshua, and Carla. 


The Senator first became active in 
politics in 1932; and in 1937 and 1941, he 
joined the reform movement of Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia. He won election to 
the House of Representatives in 1946, 
and he was reelected to the House three 
times. In 1954, he was elected attorney 
general of New York State. 


Javits was elected to the U.S. Senate 
in 1956 and is now in his fourth Senate 
term and his 34th consecutive year in 
elective office. He is currently the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, as well as a 
senior member of the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee, Joint Economic 
Committee, and Governmental Affairs 
Committee. 

Senator Javits was appointed by 
President Carter to the President’s Ex- 
port Council in 1979 and to the newly 
created) National Commission for the 
Review of U.S. Antitrust Laws and Pro- 
cedures, after having championed legis- 
lation to review these outdated laws for 
16 years. In the Senate, he is a dis- 
tinguished spokesman for his party on 
economic issues. In that capacity, he 
chaired his party’s economic task force. 

Senator Javits is a recipient of the 
Congressional Distinguished Service 
Award of the American Political Science 
Association and of honc rary degrees 
from more than 30 American colleges 
and universities. 

The Senator, along with Mr. Don 
Kellerman, is the coauthor of “Who 
Makes War?” published in September 
1973. He also has written “Order of 
Battle: A Republican’s Call to Reason,” 
published in 1964 and revised and ex- 
panded in a paperback edition in 1966. 
Another of his books, “Discrimination, 
U.S.A.” was published in 1960 and is- 
sued as a paperback in 1962. Senator 
Javits also is a frequent contributor to 
leading newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3193, designating the Fed- 
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eral Building at 26 Federal Plaza in 
Manhattan as the Jacob K. Javits Fed- 
eral Building. 

“JAKE” Javits is the senior U.S. Sen- 
ator from New York who has served in 
the U.S. Senate longer than any New 
Yorker in history. He is now in his 
fourth Senate term, and his 34th con- 
secutive year in elective office. 

The Senator’s political career began 
in 1932 when he joined the Ivy Re- 
publican Club in Manhattan's 18th Con- 
gressional District. In 1937 and 1941 he 
was active in the reform movement of 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. In his ini- 
tial bid for elective office in 1946 he be- 
came the first Republican elected to the 
House of Representatives in New York’s 
traditionally Democratic 21st District 
since 1923. He was reelected to that seat 
in the House three times. In 1954, after 
8 years as a Congressman, he was elected 
to the office of Attorney General of New 
York State. 

Senator Javits is widely regarded as 
one of the Senate’s finest by both his 
colleagues and their staffs. Recent sur- 
veys by U.S. News and World Report, 
by Congressional Quarterly and by 
Washingtonian magazine cited him 
among Senators as one of the brightest, 
most respected and most persuasive in 
debate. His seniority on Senate com- 
mittees is unmatched by any New York 
Senator in modern times. 

It is truly a fitting tribute to designate 
this Federal building in New York City 
in honor of one who has done so much 
for the State of New York and the 
country. 

I strongly urge approval of this 
legislation. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentleman 
fron: New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Let me just say that although Senator 

Javits and I have disagreed many times 
on many issues, there is absolutely no 
question that Senator JAVITS was an out- 
standing American who served his coun- 
try well and who served New York State 
well. I think it is fitting that this build- 
ing be named after our illustrious 
Senator. 
@ Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
especially pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to speak in support of this legisla- 
tion. I want to thank Congressman Tom 
Downey for introducing H.R. 8319, 
Chairman Levrras for moving it quickly 
through the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and Chairman 
Joxunson for moving the bill through the 
full committee and bringing it to the 
fioor in such a prompt fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, for 24 years, JACOB JAVITS 
served the people of New York, and the 
people of the United States, in the U.S. 
Senate. His term of service has been 
longer than any other person ever from 
the State of New York. But longevity is 
the least of his accomplishments. 

It is fitting that the Federal building 
at 26 Federal Plaza in New York City be 
designated as a monument to Senator 
Javits. For just as New Yorkers who have 
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a problem with the Federal Government 
go to the Federal building for help, for 
almost a quarter century those people 
have turned to Senator Javits for help. 
And time after time, he justified their 
faith. 

For those Americans seeking work, 
Jack Javits authored the CETA public 
service jobs program. For Americans fac- 
ing retirement and seeking pension pro- 
tection, he sponsored ERISA, the Em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act. 
And for elderly Americans fighting to 
keep their jobs, Senator Javits shep- 
herded the age discrimination in em- 
ployment amendments through the 
Senate. 

Senator Javits’ work in all these areas, 
plus his leadership in the pursuit of a 
bipartisan foreign policy, has earned him 
the respect and admiration of all who 
have dealt with him. In a recent poll of 
65 close observers of the Senate, Jack 
Javits was ranked as the second most 
effective Member of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, while the Senate career 
of Jack Javits is now over, the work he 
has done will go on in the administra- 
tion of the many valuable and success- 
ful programs that bear his stamp. I 
strongly urge the passage of this bill 
honoring this unusually productive and 
effective Senator.® 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON) ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 


lows: 
sS. 3193 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
building at 26 Federal Plaza in the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, New York 
(commonly known as the Federal Building), 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the “Jacob K. Javits Federal Building”. Any 
reference in a law, map, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States to that building shall be held to be a 
reference to the Jacob K. Javits Federal 
Building. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect January 3, 
1981. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 568, 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. FUQUA submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
Senate bill (S. 568) to promote the full 
use of human resources in science and 
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technology through a comprehensive 
program to maximize the potential con- 
tribution and advancement of women in 
scientific, professional, and technical ca- 
reers and to authorize appropriations for 
activities for the National Science Foun- 
dation for fiscal years 1981 and 1982, and 
for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 96-1474) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 568) 
to promote the full use of human resources 
in science and technology through a compre- 
hensive program to maximize the potential 
contribution and advancement of women in 
scientific, professional, and technical careers 
and to authorize appropriations for activities 
for the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Science Foundation Authorization and Sci- 
ence and Technology Equal Opportunities 
Act”. 
Part A—NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Science Foundation 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Founda- 
tion") for the fiscal year 1981, the sums indi- 
cated for the following categories: 

(1) Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
$259,800,000. 

(2) Astronomical, Atmospheric, Earth and 
Ocean Sciences, $237,100,000. 

(3) United States Antarctic Program, $64,- 
200,000. 

(4) Ocean Drilling Programs, $22,000,000. 

(5) Biological, Behavioral, and Social Sci- 
ences, $182,000,000. 

(6) Science Education Programs, $91,200,- 


(7) (A) Engineering, $62,615,000. 

(B) Applied Sciences, $74,385,000 of which 
not less than 12.5 per centum shall be ex- 
pended to small business concerns. 

(8) Scientific, Technological, and Interna- 
tional Affairs, $28,000,000, 

(9) Cross-Directorate Programs, $33,200,- 


(10) Program Development and Manage- 
ment, $60,000,000. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. Appropriations made under au- 

thority provided in sections 11 and 15 shall 

remain available for obligation, for expendi- 

ture, or for obligation and expenditure for 

periods specified in the Acts making the ap- 
propriations. 

SPECIAL EMPHASIS PROGRAMS 


Sec. 13. (a) Of the total amount author- 
ized under section 11 (6)— 

(1) not less than $1,500,000 shall be avail- 
able for science education programs relating 
to Appropriate Technology; 

(2) not less than $2,400,000 shall be avail- 
able for Science Faculty Improvement Pro- 
grams, for year-long awards to experienced, 
full-time, two- and four-year college and 
university science teachers who are involved 
primarily in undergraduate science instruc- 
tion to increase their competence in science; 

(3) not less than $2,250,000 shall be avail- 
able for the program Ethics and Values in 
Science and Technology; and 

(4) not less than $500,000 shall be avail- 
able for the program Handicapped in Sci- 
ence. 
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(b) Of the total amount authorized under 
sections 11(1), 11(2), 11(5), 11(7)(A), and 
11(7) (B) for equipment and instrumenta- 
tion, not less than $5,000,000 shall be made 
available for grants to two- and four-year 
colleges for equipment and instrumentation 
costing $35,000, or less. 

(c) Of the total amount authorized under 
sections 11(1), 11(2), 11(5), and 11(7), not 
less than $2,000,000 shall be available for the 
salaries of faculty members of two-year and 
four-year colleges that have only small or no 
doctoral programs in science and engineer- 
ing or of universities that have very limited 
science and engineering programs, for the 
purpose of enabling them to participate in 
research projects at institutions other than 
the faculty members’ home institutions. 

(d) Of the total amount authorized under 
section 11(7)— 

(1) not less than $19,400,000 shall be avail- 
able for Earthquake Hazards Mitigation; 

(2) not less than $1,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for the Small Business Innovation Pro- 
gram, for projects to aid the handicapped; 

(3) not less than $3,000,000 shall be avall- 
able for Research and Development in Appro- 
priate Technology; 

(4) not less than $5,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for a Center for Innovation Development 
to be located in an area which experienced 
an unemployment rate in excess of 10 per 
centum in 1979, and which is centrally lo- 
cated to serve several major metropolitan 
centers; and 

(5) not less than $1,800,000 shall be avail- 
able for the establishment and operation of 
three university-based Innovation Centers. 

(e) Of the total amount authorized under 
section 11(8), $14,500,000 is authorized for 
International Cooperative Science Activities. 

(f) Of the total amount authorized under 
section 11(9), not more than $1,600,000 is 
authorized for United States/Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cooperative research, no 
portion of which shall be expended until the 
President has certified in writing to the Con- 
gress that such expenditures shall be of direct 
and very substantial benefit to the United 
States of America. 

OCEAN MARGIN DRILLING PROJECT REPORT 

Sec. 14. (a) The Foundation shall prepare 
& report on the Ocean Margin Drilling 
Project and shall transmit the report to 
Congress not later than December 31, 1980. 

The report shall include— 

(1) plans for conversion of the Glomar 
Explorer or other drilling platform; 

(2) plans for drilling; 

(3) detailed cost estimates: 

(4) a discussion of the feasibility and cost 
of alternative drilling platforms; 

(5) plans for funding; and 

(6) other plans. 

(b) The National Academy of Sciences 
shall study marine earth sciences research 
and report to the Congress. 

(c) To the extent permitted by law, all 
Federal funding of the Ocean Margin Drill- 
ing Project shall be provided from the 
Windfall Profit Tax Account. 

OFFICIAL EXPENSES 

Sec. 15. From appropriations made under 
this Act, not more than $5,000 for fiscal year 
1981 may be used for official consultation, 
representation, or other extraordinary ex- 
penses at the discretion of the Director of the 
National Science Foundation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Director”). His determina- 
tion will be final and conclusive upon the 
accounting officers of the Government. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY 

Sec. 16. Besides the sums authorized by 
section 11, not more than $5,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1981 are authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenses of the National Science 
Foundation incurred outside the United 
States, to be drawn from foreign currencies 
that the Treasury Department determines to 
be excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States. 
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TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 17. (a) Funds may be transferred 
among the categories listed in section 11, so 
long as the net funds transferred to or from 
any category do not exceed 10 percentum o 
the amount authorized for that category in 
section 11. 

(b) The Director of the Foundation may 
propose transfers to or from any category 
exceeding 10 per centum of the amounts au- 
thorized for that category in section 11 or 
available for that category after the applica- 
tion of section 19. Such a proposed transfer 
must be explained and transmitted in writ- 
ing to the Speaker of the House, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources and the 
House Committee on Science and Technol- 
ogy. The proposed transfer may be made only 
when— 

(1) thirty calendar days have passed after 
submission of the written proposal, or 

(2) the chairman of the House Committee 
on Science and Technology and the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources have each written the 
Director to the effect that the respective 
committee has no objection to the proposed 
transfer. 

DIRECTORATE CONSOLIDATION 

Sec, 18. The National Science Foundation 
is directed to consolidate all Directorates, 
including the Science Education Directorate, 
under one roof, in the present location of the 
central administrative offices, on or before 
August 1, 1982. 

RATABLE REDUCTION 

Sec. 19. If the total amount of appropria- 
tions made by any Act for program activities 
included in section 11 and section 13 for the 
fiscal year 1981 is less than the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated for those ac- 
tivities by section 11 and section 13, the 
amount available from such appropriations 
for any particular program activity shall 
bear the same ratio to the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for that activity by 
section 11 and section 13 as the total amount 
of the appropriations made by such appro- 
priation Act for all included program activi- 
ties bears to the total amount authorized to 
be appropriated for those activities for sec- 
tion 11 and section 13 (with each ceiling and 
floor set forth in section 11 and section 13 
being reduced in the same ratio for purposes 
of determining the amounts so available), 
except to the extent specifically otherwise 
provided in the text of the Act making the 
appropriations for the program activities 
involved. 

GRANT TITLES 

Sec. 20. The Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation shall require the titles of 
all its grants to contain a brief statement 
of the purpose of the research being under- 
taken. Insofar as possible such statements 
shall be in layman's language. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 

Sec. 21. (a) Section 4(c) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In making nomina- 
tions under this section, the President shall 
give due regard to equitable representation 
of scientists who are women or who repre- 
sent minority groups.”. 

(b) (1) Section 15(c) of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950 is repealed. 

(2) Subsection (d) of section 15 of such 
Act is redesignated as subsection (c). 

(c) Section 16 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 16. To enable the Foundation to 
carry out its powers and duties, only such 
sums may be apvropriated as the Congress 
may authorize by law.", 
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AMENDMENTS TO AWARDS 


Sec. 22. (a)(1) Section 2(a) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to establish a National 
Medal of Science to provide recognition for 
individuals who make outstanding contribu- 
tions in the physical, biological, mathemati- 
cal, and engineering sciences" approved Au- 
gust 25, 1959 is amended by striking “or 
engineering” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“engineering, behavioral or social”. 

(2) The title of such Act is amended by 
striking out “and engineering” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “engineering, behavioral, and 
social”. 

(b) Section 6(a) of the National Science 
Foundation Authorization Act, 1976 is 
amended by inserting after “engineering” a 
comma and the following: “behavioral, so- 
cial.”. 

Part B—WoMEN, MINORITIES, SCIENCE, 

AND TECHNOLOGY 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 31. This part may be cited as the 
“Science and Technology Equal Opportuni- 
ties Act”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Sec. 32. (a) The Congress finds that it is 
in the national interest to promote the full 
use of human resources in science and tech- 
nology and to insure the full development 
and use of the scientific talent and tech- 
nical skills of men and women, equally, of 
all ethnic, racial, and economic backgrounds. 

(b) The Congress declares it is the policy 
of the United States to encourage men and 
women, equally, of all ethnic, racial, and 
economic backgrounds to acquire skills in 
science and mathematics, to have equal op- 
portunity in education, training, and em- 
ployment in scientific and technical fields, 
and thereby to promote scientific literacy 
and the full use of the human resources of 
the Nation in science and technology. To 
this end, the Congress declares that the 
highest quality science over the long-term 
requires substantial support, from currently 
available research and education funds, for 
increased participation in science and tech- 
nology by women and minorities. The Con- 
gress further declares that the impact on 
women and minorities which is produced by 
advances in science and technology must 
be included as essential factors in national 
and international science, technology, and 
economic policies. 


WOMEN IN SCIENCE 


Sec. 33. The Foundation is authorized to— 

(1) support activities designed to— 

(A) increase the participation of women in 
courses of study at the undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and postgraduate levels leading to 
degrees in scientific and technical fields: 

(B) encourage women to consider and 
prepare for careers In science and technoilgy; 
or 

(C) provides traineeship and fellowship 
opportunities for women in science and 
technology; 

(2) support programs in science and 
mathematics in elementary and secondary 
schools so as to stimulate the acquisition 
of knowledge, skills, and information by 
female students and to increase female 
student awareness of career opportunities 
requiring scientific and technical skills: 

(3) support activities in continuing edu- 
cation in science and engineering which pro- 
vide opportunities for women who— 

(A) are in the work force, or 

(B) who are not in the work force be- 
cause their careers have been interrupted, 
to acquire new knowledge, techniques, and 
skills in scientific and technical fields; 

(4) undertake a comprehensive research 
program designed to increase public under- 
Standing of (A) the potential contribution 
of women in science and technology and 
(B) the means to facilitate the particivation 
and advancement of women in scientific 
and technical careers; 
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(5) establish a visiting women scientists 
program; 

(8) support activities designed to im- 
prove the availability and quality of public 
information concerning the importance of 
the participation of women in careers in 
science and technology; 

(7) support activities of museums and 
science centers which demonstrate poten- 
tial to interest and involve women in sci- 
ence and technology; 

(8) make grants, to be known as the Na- 
tional Research Opportunity Grants, to 
women scientists who (A) have received 
their doctorates within five years prior to 
the date of the award or (B) have received 
their doctorates, have had their careers inter- 
rupted, and re-entering the work force with- 
in five years after such interruption; 

(9) make grants to women eligible under 
paragraph (8) to assist such women in plan- 
ning and developing a research project eli- 
gible for support under such paragraph; 

(10) provide support to individuals or 
academic institutions for full-time or part- 
time visiting professorships for women in 
science; and 

(11) support demonstration project activi- 
ties of individuals, public agencies, and pri- 
vate entities designed to encourage the em- 
ployment and advancement of women in 
science, engineering, and technology. 


MINORITIES IN SCIENCE 


Sec. 34. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
(1) to undertake or support a comprehensive 
science education program to increase the 
participation of minorities in science and 
technology, and (2) to support activities to 
initiate research at minority institutions. 

(b) By September 30, 1981, the Director, 
with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunities In Science 
and Technology established in section 36, 
shall prepare and transmit to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology of the House of Representatives a re- 
port proposing a comprehensive and contin- 
uing program at the Foundation to promote 
the full participation of minorities in science 
and technology. Such report shall contain 
budgetary and legislative recommendations 
for the carrying out of such program by the 
Foundation. 

NATIONAL POLICY DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 35. (a) By January 20, 1982, the Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of the Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy 
and the Director of the Foundation shall 
prepare and transmit a report to the Congress 
proposing a comprehensive national policy 
and program, including budgetary and leg- 
islative recommendations, for the promotion 
of equal opportunity for women and minori- 
ties in science and technology. 

(b) On or before January 1, 1983, the Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of the Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
the heads of appropriate executive depart- 
ments, and the Director of the Foundation 
shall prepare and transmit a report to the 
Congress proposing a comprehensive policy, 
including budgetary and legislative recom- 
mendations, concerning the direct and in- 
direct impacts of science and technology on 
women and minorities. 

COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Sec. 36. (a) There is established within 
the Foundation a Committee on Equal Op- 
portunities in Science and Technology (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Committee”). The 
Committee shall provide advice to the Foun- 
dation concerning (1) the implementation of 
the provisions of this Act and (2) other poli- 
cies and activities of the Foundation to 
encourage full participation of women, mi- 
norities, and other groups currently under- 
represented in scientific engineering, profes- 
sional, and technical fields. 
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(b) Each Member of the Committee shall 
be appointed by the Director with the con- 
currence of the National Science Board. The 
Chairperson of the National Science Board 
Committee on Minorities and Women shall 
be an ex Officio Member of the Committee. 
Members of the Committee shall be ap- 
pointed to serve for & three-year term, ana 
may be reappointed to serve one additional 
term of three years. 

(c) There shall be a subcommittee of the 
Committee which shall be known as the 
Subcommittee on Women in Science and 
Technology. The Subcommittee on Women 
in Science and Technology shall have respon- 
sibility for all Committee matters relating to 
(1) the participation in and opportunities 
for the education, training, and research of 
women in science and technology and (2) 
the impact of science and technology on 
women. The Subcommittee shall be com- 
posed of all the women members of the Com- 
mittee and such other members of the Com- 
mittee as the Committee may designate. 

(d) There shall be a subcommittee of the 
Committee which shall be known as the 
Subcommittee on Minorities in Science and 
Technology. The Subcommittee on Minori- 
ties in Science and Technology shall have 
responsibility for all Committee matters re- 
lating to (1) the participation in and op- 
portunities for education, training, and re- 
search for minorities in science ad tech- 
nology and (2) the impact of science and 
technology on minorities. The Subcommit- 
tee shall be composed of all minority mem- 
bers of the Committee and such other mem- 
bers of the Committee as the Committee may 
designate. 

(e) The Committee may organize such 
additional standing or ad hoc subcommittees 
as the Committee finds appropriate. 

(f) Each year the Committee shall pre- 
pare and transmit to the Director a report 
concerning its activities during the previous 
year and its proposed activities for the next 
year. The Director shall transmit to Con- 
gress the report, unaltered, along with com- 
ments. 

BIENNIAL REPORT 

Sec. 37. (a) By January 30, 1982, and bl- 
ennially thereafter, the Director shall simul- 
taneously transmit a report to the Congress, 
the Attorney General, the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy, the 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, the Director of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Education, and the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 

(b) The report required by subsection (a) 
shall contain— 

(1) an accounting and comparison, by 
sex, race, and ethnic group and by dis- 
cipline, of the participation of women and 
men in scientific and technical positions, 
including— 

(A) the number of individuals in per- 
manent and temporary and in full-time and 
part-time scientific and technical positions 
by appropriate level or similar category; 

(B) the average salary of individuals in 
such scientific and technical position; 

(C) the number and type of promotional 
opportunities realized by individuals in such 
scientific and technical positions; 

(D) the number of individuals serving as 
principal investigators in federally con- 
ducted or federally supported research and 
development; and 

(E) the unemployment rate of individuals 
seeking scientific and technical positions; 

(2) an assessment, including quantitative 
and other data, of the proportion of women 
and minorities studying scientific and tech- 
nical fields, including mathematics and 
computer skills, at all educational levels; 
and 

(3) such other data, analyses, and evalua- 
tions as the Director, acting on the advice 
of the Committee on Equal Opportunities in 
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Science and Technology, determines appro- 
priate to carry out the foundation's func- 
tions as well as the policies and programs 
of this Act. 
SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 38. If a provision of this Act is held 
invalid, the validity of the other provisions 
of the Act shall not be affected. If an ap- 
plication of a provision of this Act to a per- 
son or circumstance is held invalid, the 
validity of the application of the provisions 
to another person or circumstance shall not 
be affected. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 39. Of the sums appropriated for the 
National Science Foundation pursuant to 
section 11, not less than $30,000,000 shall be 
available in fiscal year 1981 to carry out the 
provisions of this part. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House to 
the title of the bill, insert the following: 
“An Act to authorize appropriations for ac- 
tivities for the National Science Founda- 
tion for the fiscal year 1981, and to promote 
the full use of human resources in science 
and technology through a comprehensive and 
continuing program to increase substantial- 
ly the contribution and advancement of 
women and minorities in scientific, profes- 
sional, and technical careers, and for other 
purposes". 

And the House agree to the same. 

Don Fuqua, 

GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., 

JAMES SCHEUER, 

Donarp J. PEASE, 

Tom HARKIN, 

HaroLD C. HOLLENBECK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

GAYLORD NELSON, 

ALAN CRANSTON, 

Howarp M. METZENBAUM, 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 

Jacos K. Javits, 

ORRIN G. HATCH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Jr., 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 568) 
“National Science Foundation Authorization 
and Science and Technology Equal Oppor- 
tunities Act” submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the House 
amendment, and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are noted below, except for cleri- 
cal corrections, conforming changes made 
necessary by agreements reached by the con- 
ferees, and minor drafting and clarifying 
changes. 

PART A. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 
Section 11: Funds 


The National Science Foundation re- 
quested authorization in the amount of 
$1,069.500,000 for fiscal year 1981 plus $5,500,- 
000 in excess foreign currencies. The House 
authorized $1,120,220,000 and $5,500,000 in 
excess foreign currencies. The respective Sen- 
ate figures were $1,068,500,000, with $5,500,- 
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000 in excess foreign currencies. The Com- 
mittee on Conference recommended $1,114,- 
500,000 plus $5,500,000 in excess foreign cur- 
rencies. 

(1) For mathematical and physical sci- 
ences the budget request for the National 
Science Foundation was $259,800,000. The 
House authorized $259,800,000, and the Sen- 
ate authorized $245,290,000. The Conferees 
agreed upon $259,800,000. 

(2) For astronomical, atmospheric, earth, 
and ocean sciences the budget request of the 
National Science Foundation was $235,800,- 
000. The House authorized $237,100,000, and 
the Senate authorized $225,540,000. The con- 
ferees agreed upon $237,100,000. 

It was the intent of tne conferees that of 
the additional amounts authorized for this 
section over the request of the Foundation, 
$1.3 million is to be allocated to offsetting 
cost to the program due to increased fuel 
costs. 

(3) For the United States Antarctic pro- 
gram, the budget request to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation was $60,400,000. The House 
authorized $64,200,000, and the Senate 
authorized $58,000,000. The conferees agreed 
upon $64,200,000. 

It is the intent of the conferees that of the 
additional amounts authorized over the re- 
quest of the Foundation, $3.8 million is to be 
used to offset the increased cost to the pro- 
gram due to the rise in fuel prices. 

(4) Ocean Drilling Program: For the 
Ocean Drilling Program, the budget request 
of the National Science Foundation was $22,- 
000,000. The House authorized $17,500,000, 
and the Senate authorized $24,000,000. The 
conferees agreed upon $22,000,000. It was 
further agreed by the conferees that of the 
amounts authorized for the Ocean Drilling 
Program, $500,000 Is to be used to conduct a 
study and prepare a report on the Ocean 
Margin Drilling Program, with such report 
to be presented through the Congress not 
later than December 31, 1980. In addition, it 
was the understanding of the conferees that 
of the amounts authorized for the Ocean 
Drilling Program, $4,500,000 shall be avall- 
able for the Ocean Margin Drilling Project 
consistent with the plans submitted in the 
Foundation’s revised 1981 budget requests. 

(5) For Biological, Behavioral, and Social 
Sciences, the budget request of the National 
Science Foundation was $177,900,000. The 
House authorized $183.410,000, and the Sen- 
ate authorized $173,400,000. The conferees 
agreed upon $182.000,000. 

(6) Scienve Education Programs: For sci- 
ence education programs, the budget re- 
quest of the National Science Foundation 
was $75,700,000. The House authorized $92,- 
200,000, and the Senate authorized $87,100,- 
000. The conferees agreed upon the figure of 
$91,200,000. 

Of the total amount authorized for sci- 
ence education programs, the Senate stipu- 
lated that $1,000,000 should be available for 
science education programs relating to ap- 
propriate technology. The House provision 
was that not less than $1,500.000 should be 
available for such programs. The conferees 
agreed upon the figure of $1.590.000. 

Of the amounts authorized for science ed- 
ucation, the Senate bill stipulated that not 
less than $2,250,000 should be available for a 
program in ethics in values in science in 
technology, and not less than $500,000 be 
available for a program for the handicapped 
in science. The House bill had no comparable 
explicit provisions. The conferees agreed to 
accept the Senate provisions. 

In addition, of the amounts authorized for 
science education programs, the House bill 
provided that not less than *2,400,000 should 
be available for science faculty improvement 
programs providing year-long awards to ex- 
perienced, full-time science teachers from 
two and four year colleges who were pri- 
marily involved in undergraduate science in- 
struction with the intent of these awards to 
be to allow them to increase their com- 
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petence in science. The Senate bill had no 
comparable provision. The conferees agreed 
to accept the House provision. 

It is the expectation of the conferees that 
the additional amounts authorized for Sci- 
ence Education activities will allow funding 
at the level of the Administration's initial 
FY '81 request of $2.1 million for the Science 
for Citizens Program. 

(7) Programs in Engineering and Applied 
Science: For programs in this category, the 
National Science Foundation requested $119,- 
600,000. The House bill authorized $142,560,- 
000, while the Senate bill authorized $128,- 
080,000. The conferees agreed upon the figure 
of $157,000,000. The conferees further stipu- 
lated that of the amounts so authorized, 
$62,615,000 were specifically authorized for 
programs in engineering, and $74,385,000 
were specifically authorized for programs in 
applied science. The conferees agreed that 
of the amount authorized for programs in 
applied science, not less than 12.5 percent 
should be expended to support the activities 
of small business concerns. 

The House bill also provided that of the 
funds authorized for programs in engineer- 
ing, not less than $19,400,000 would be avail- 
able for earthquake hazard mitigation pro- 
grams; not less than $1,000,000 would be 
available for the small business innovation 
program for projects to aid the handicapped; 
not less than $3,000,000 would be available 
for programs in research and development in 
appropriate technology; not less than $5,- 
000,000 would be available for a center for 
innovation development specified to be lo- 
cated in an area experiencing unemployment 
in excess of 10 percent in 1979, and centrally 
located to serve several major metropolitan 
centers; and not less than $1,800,000 would 
be available for the establishment, and op- 
peration of three university-based innova- 
tion centers. The Senate bill had no com- 
parable provisions. The conferees agreed to 
accept the provisions of the House bill. 

(8) For activities of Scientific, Technologi- 
cal, and International Affairs, the Foundation 
requested $27,750,000. The House authorized 
$30,540,000, and the Senate authorized $26,- 
500,000. The conferees agreed to the figure 
of $28,000,000. 

The House bill provided that of the total 
amount authorized under this section, $14,- 
500,000 would be specified for a program in 
international cooperative science activities. 
The Senate bill had no comparable provision. 
The conferees agreed to accept the House 
provision. 

(9) For Cross-Directorate Programs, the 
Foundation requested $29.750,000. The House 
authorized $33,200,000, while the Senate au- 
thorized $32,750,000. The conferees agreed 
to the figure of $33,200,000. 

The Senate bill provided that from the 
amounts authorized in this section, not more 
than $1,000,000 would be available for United 
States/USSR cooperative research, but with 
the proviso of the no portion would be ex- 
pended until the President has certified in 
writing to the Congress that such expendi- 
tures would be of direct and very sub- 
stantial benefit to the United States of 
America. The House bill carried similar pro- 
vision, but stipulated that funds available 
would be in the amount of $1,609,000. The 
i. agreed to accept the House provi- 
sion. 

(10) For Program Development and Man- 
agement, the Foundation requested $59,- 
800,000. The House authorized 859.800.000, 
while the Senate provided $60.000,000. The 
conferees agreed to accept the figure of 
$60,000,000. 

(11) Of the total amounts authorized for 
the categories of Mathmatical and Phvsical 
Sciences, Astronomical, Atmospheric, Earth 
and Ocean Sciences, and Biological, Be- 
havioral, and Social Sciences, the Senate bill 
stipulated that not less than 10 percent 
would be made available for grants to two 
and four year colleges for equipment and 
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instrumentation costing $35,000, or less. The 
House bill had no comparable provision. The 
conferees agreed to specify that not less than 
$5,000,000 of the total funds authorized for 
these three categories plus the category of 
Engineering and Applied Science would be 
set aside for grants to such colleges for 
equipment and instrumentation costing 
$35,000 or less. 

(12) The House bill further stipulated that 
from the funds authorized to support the 
activities of the categories of Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences, Astronomical, Atmos- 
pheric, Earth and Ocean Sciences, Biological, 
Behavorial, and Social Sciences, and Engi- 
neering and Applied Science, not less that 
$2,000,000 would be made available to sup- 
port the salaries of faculty members of two 
and four year colleges having only small or 
no doctoral programs in science and engi- 
neering, or of universities with a very limited 
science and engineering program, for the 
purposes of enabling these faculty members 
to participate in research projects at institu- 
tions other than the faculty member's home 
institutions. The Senate bill had no com- 
parable provision. The conferees agreed to ac- 
cept provisions of the House bill. 

Section 12: Availability of appropriations 

Both House and Senate bills provided that 
appropriations made under authority pro- 
vided in the various sections of this bill 
should remain available for obligation, for 
expenditure, or for obligation and expendi- 
ture only for such periods specified in the 
acts making the appropriations. The Confer- 
ees agreed to accept Senate language. 

Section 13; Special emphasis programs 

Both the Senate and House bills provided 
for specific stipulations affecting the expen- 
diture of certain authorizations made to 
support the programs of the Foundation. The 
stipulations contained in these sections have 
been discuszed according to the respective 
sections of the Foundation authorization in 
section 11 (above). 

Section 14: Ocean margin drilling project 


The House bill provided specifications for 
& report to be prepared by the Foundation 
on the Ocean Margin Drilling Project. This 
section was discussed in conjunction with 
the authorization related to Ocean Drilling 
Project in section 11 (above). The Senate bill 
did not require such a report to be pre- 
pared, but did require the Foundation to 
initiate the Ocean Margin Drilling Project 
beginning in FY 1981. The conferees accepted 
both the recuirement for the report, and the 
stipulation that the Ocean Margin Drilling 
Project begin immediately. 

Section 15: Official expenses 


Both the House and Senate bills provided 
for the use of up to $5,000 from appropria- 
tions made under the authority of the act, 
at the discretion of the Director of NSF, for 
Official consultation, representation, or other 
extraordinary expenses. The conferees agreed 
to accept the language of the Senate bill. 


Section 16; Foreign currency 


The House and Senate bills contained 
similar provisions providing for the use of 
not more than $5.5 million dollars to be 
appropriated to this authorization for ex- 
penses of the Foundation incurred outside 
the U.S., and to be drawn from foreign 
currencies that the Treasury Department 
determines to be excess to the normal re- 
quirements of the United States. Conferees 
agreed to the wording of the Senate bill. 


Section 17: Transfer of authority 


Both the House bill and Senate bills con- 
tained similar sections regarding the ability 
of the Director of the Foundation, upon pro- 
viding proper information to the Congress 
and receiving explicit authorization for such 
activities, or upon the expiration of thirty 
calendar days after submission of the writ- 
ten proposal, to transfer up to 10 percent 
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of the funds authorized from one category 
to another in section 11. The conferees agreed 
to accept the language of the Senate bill. 


Section 18: Directorate Consolidation 


The House bill provided that the Founda- 
tion be directed to consolidate all of its 
directorates, including the Science Educa- 
tion Directorate, under one roof in location 
of the central administrative offices of NSF 
on or before August 1, 1982. There was no 
comparable provision in the Senate bill. The 
House provision was accepted by the con- 
ferees. 

Section 19; Ratable reduction 


The House bill stipulated that if appro- 
priations for a given set of activities, as au- 
thorized in sections 11 or 13, were less than 
the authorization for that set of activities, 
then the amounts available for expenditure 
should be proportional to the ratio of the 
appropriation to the authorization, unless 
otherwise specified in the text of the Appro- 
priations Act. The Senate bill had no com- 
parable provision. The conferees agreed to 
accept the House provision. 


Section 20; Grant Titles 


The House bill provided that the Director 
of the National Science Foundation be re- 
quired to add to the title of all grants made 
by the Foundation a brief statement, in lay- 
man's language, of the purposes of the re- 
search being undertaken. The Senate bill had 
no comparable provision. The conferees ac- 
cepted the House provision. 

Section 21; Amendments to the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 


The Senate bill provided for an amend- 
ment to the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, requiring that the Director of the 
Foundation, in making nominations for the 
National Science Board to the President, give 
due regard to equitable representation of 
scientists who are women, or who represent 
minority groups. The House bill had no com- 
parable provision. The conferees agreed to 
accept the Senate provision. 


Section 22: Amendments to awards 


Both the House and Senate bills con- 
tain similar provisions regarding the ex- 
pansion of eligibility for the National Medal 
of Science and Waterman awards to scien- 
tists in the areas of behavioral or social 
science. The House agreed to accept the 
language of the Senate bill. 


Additional comments 


The House bill provided that the Director 
of the Foundation, jointly with the Secretary 
of Education, develop and transmit to the 
Congress a proposed Joint Science Education 
Program plan. The Senate bill carried no 
comparable provision. The conferees declined 
to include this provision in the bill as 
reported. 

The Senate bill contained provisions mak- 
ing certain stipulations regarding the pre- 
paration and submission of biennial reports 
from the National Science Board, and the 
report on science indicators. The House bill 
contained no comparable provision. The con- 
ferees declined to include these provisions in 
the bill as reported. 

PART B: WOMEN, MINORITIES, SCIENCE AND 

TECHNOLOGY 


The Senate bill expands the program of 
minorities in science and handicapped in 
science and, in a Title II contained a com- 
prehensive program to increase the partici- 
pation of women in science. The House 
amendment includes programs to increase 
the participation of women and minorities 
in science within the Foundation’s authori- 
zations and directs the President to develop 
a “comprehensive policy with regard to 
women, minorities, science and technology” 
encompassing not only the increased partici- 
pation of women and minorities in science 
and technology but also the impacts of 
science anda technology on women and 
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minorities. The House bill also directs the 
President to report to the Congress adminis- 
trative and legislative programs to imple- 
ment this policy. 

Section 31; Short title 


The Conferees agreed to substitute a new 
Part B in lieu of Title II of the Senate bill. 
This section contains an abbreviated gen- 
eral statement encompassing the Senate's 
provisions on “Women in Science” within a 
general program of “Science, Technology, and 
Equal Opportunities”. Although Part B is 
substantially less detailed than the Senate 
bill, the Conferees expect that the Founda- 
tion will carry out these provisions as pro- 
vided in this statement and intend to over- 
see the Foundation's progress in implement- 
ing these programs. 

The short title of Part B has been revised 
from the Senate version, “Women in Science 
and Technology Equal Opportunity Act” to 
the “Science and Technology Equal Oppor- 
tunities Act.” This short title emphasizes 
that all underrepresented groups should ex- 
perience an equal opportunity to participate 
in science and technology and that the ad- 
vance of science and technology must pro- 
vide all citizens with equal opportunities to 
benefit without regard to race, color, creed, 
ethnic origin, or sex. 

Section 32; Findings and policy 


The Conferees agreed to include in the 
Findings and Policy Statement the general 
findings of the Senate bill related to Women 
in Sclence as well as the findings related to 
the participation of women and minorities 
in science contained in the report accom- 
panying the House bill. 

The Conferees wish to make clear their 
belief that while skills in science and mathe- 
matics are declining nationally, they are 
essential for entry and achievement in a wide 
range of professional and technical fields. 
Furthermore the Conferees believe that 
ilteracy in science and mathematics is seri- 
ously declining but contributes importantly 
to the ability of the individual to function 
in a wide range of professional, personal and 
civic activities. 

The Conferees find and affirm that— 

(1) the preeminent position of the Nation 
in science and technology depends upon the 
development of the full potential of the 
scientific talents and technical skills of men 
and women, equally, of all ethnic, racial, and 
economic backgrounds, 

(2) the full employment of all men and 
women in scientific and technica] occupa- 
tions produces job opportunities and a pos- 
itive effect on the gross national product; 

(3) the full use of the scientific and tech- 
nical human resources of the Nation is re- 
quired to meet the demand for such re- 
sources over the long term; 

(4) men and women have equal potential 
for excellence and advancement in scientific 
and technical flelds; 

(5) women have long been denied equal 
employment opportunities in scientific and 
technical fields; 

(6) minorities have equal potential for 
excellence and advancement in scientific 
and technical fields as all other Americans 
but have long been denied equal opportuni- 
ties in scientific and technical fields: and 

(7) measurable participation in science 
has not yet been achieved by minority wom- 
en and handicapped individuals. 

Therefore it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage men and women, equal- 
ly, of all ethnic, racial, and economic back- 
grounds to acquire skills in science and 
mathematics, and to have equa] opportunity 
in education, training, and employment in 
scientific and technical fields. 

However, althouch men and women of 
all ethnic and racial backgrounds have equal 
potential for advancement and excellence in 
science and technology, 

(A) about 10 percent of scientists and en- 
gineers engaged in research are women; 
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(B) the unemployment rates of women 
scientists are two to five times higher than 
such rates for men in every field of science; 

(C) women scientists generally earn less 
than men in every field, at every degree level, 
at every level of experience and in every em- 
ployment setting; 

(D) the Federal government ranks next 
lowest to business and industry with only 
5 percent of its employed doctoral scientists 
and engineers being women; and 

(E) about 4 percent of scientists and en- 
gineers are minority Americans whereas 
these groups constitute approximately 17 
percent of the labor force. 

The conferees note and endorse the sec- 
tions in the Senate and the House reports 
which describe in detail the conditions of 
women and minorities in science, 

In sum, the Conferees believe that, what- 
ever the cause, the national fallure to develop 
the scientific and technical potential of more 
than one-half of the population should be 
corrected as soon as possible; otherwise, it 
will be increasingly difficult to meet critical 
requirements in such fields as engineering 
where shortages already exist. More Impor- 
tant, the quality of research and develop- 
ment will suffer. It is impossible to claim 
that research being performed by today’s 
scientists and engineers is the best which 
could be supported when more than half of 
the nation’s potential scientists and engi- 
neers are effectively denied the opportunity 
to participate in scientific and technologic 
endeavors because of a wide variety of fac- 
tors. In the interest of funding the highest 
quality science and technology over the long- 
term, the Conferees believe it is therefore 
necessary to devote substantial resources to 
improve the participation of women and mi- 
norities in science and science education even 
if that may necessitate some reallocation of 
current research and education budgets. In 
short, current efforts are insufficient and 
must be increased very substantially. 

The Conferees also believe that the sys- 
temic nature of the barriers to equal oppor- 
tunity for women and minorities in science 
have roots in the deeper problem of the gen- 
eral impact of science and technology on the 
lives of all women and minorities as discussed 
in the House report. For example, science 
and technology, by changing the character of 
much work, have placed men and women in 
direct economic competition with each other 
where before their roles were more distinct. 
Therefore the Conferees find and affirm that 
the impacts on women and minorities which 
are produced by the advance of science and 
technology must be included as essential fac- 
tors in national and international science, 
technology, and economic policies if social 
and economic inequities, including but not 
limited to low participation in science and 
technology, are to be remedied or, preferably, 
anticipated. 

The Conferees intend that programs and 
activities which are instituted to carry out 
the purposes, policies and provisions of Part 
B shall: 

(1) be carried out under the direction of 
the National Science Foundation; 

(2) use the expertise of women and mi- 
nority scientists and technologists, especially 
associations and groups involved in the ad- 
vancement of women and minorities in sci- 
entific and technical flelds; 

(3) emphasize fields of scientific and tech- 
nical study and employment in which the 
underrepresentation of women and minori- 
ties is most serious and in which employment 
opportunities are the greatest; 

(4) recognize the special needs of women, 
particularly minority women, minorities, and 
other underrepresented groups in science and 
technology; 

(5) seek to identify other groups, such as 
handicapped individuals, who are under- 
represented in science and technology, and 
develop programs and policies to increase 
their participation; 
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(6) make maximum use of existing Fed- 
eral programs, funding, and reporting 
procedures; 

(7) provide for coordination between all 
Federal agencies involved in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act; 

(8) encourage the involvement in and 
contribution of resources for scientific ac- 
tivities by the private sector; 

(9) encourage opportunities for accom- 
plishing comprehensive and long-term insti- 
tutional change relating to the participation 
of women and minorities in science; and 

(10) provide for and encourage coopera- 
tion among governmental, industrial, aca- 
demic, and other types of employers in 
accomplishing the purposes of this Act. 

Throughout the Conference report and 
this Statement of Managers the Conferees 
emphasize that the term “science” includes 
engineering and other technologically re- 
lated professions and occupations. The con- 
tinuum of disciplines and skills required for 
the efficient and beneficial advance of sci- 
ence and technology range from research 
scientists to technicians, and it is the intent 
of this Act to address equality of oppor- 
tunity at all levels of science and technology. 

For the purposes of implementing this Act, 
the Conferees intend the term “minorities” 
to include all American Indian or Alaskan 
Natives, Asian or Pacific Islanders, Blacks 
and Hispanics as defined in Directive No. 15 
of the Department of Commerce entitled 
“Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal 
Statistics and Administrative Reporting.” 
However, the Conferees also intend the 
Foundation to seek to identify groups, such 
as handicapped individuals, who are also 
underrepresented in science and technology, 
and to develop programs and policies to in- 
crease their participation as well. 


Section 33: Women in science 


The Senate bill contained specific provi- 
sions related to support for educational 
activities in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, higher education and continuing 
education to increase the participation of 
women in scientific careers, among other 
purposes; to support projects to increase the 
public’s understanding about the oppor- 
tunities for women in science, among other 
purposes; and to support activities designed 
to improve the opportunities available for 
women in scientific careers. The House 
amendment contains no comparable pro- 
visions. 

The Conferees agree to the provisions of 
the Senate bill, with modifications transfer- 
ring many of the Senate's detailed provisions 
to this Statement. The Conferees expect the 
Foundation to make every effort to increase 
the participation of women scientists and 
engineers in all of its programs and in all 
of its Directorates. The Conferees expect 
that programs related to women in science 
will comprise four types pertaining to edu- 
cation, public understanding, improving 
career opportunities, and demonstration 
projects. 

Education 

With regard to programs in higher educa- 
tion authorized by section 33(1), the Confer- 
ees expressly intend that programs should 
increase the participation of women in 
courses of study at the undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and postgraduate levels leading to de- 
grees in scientific and technical fields; and 
encourage women to consider and prepare 
for careers in science and technology. These 
programs may include: 

(1) the award of graduate and postgradu- 
ate fellowships, and career development 
grants, directly to individuals and to institu- 
tions for award to individuals, without re- 
gard to when the individual received an un- 
dergraduate or graduate degree; or 

(2) research participation, traineeships, 
and internship programs. 

With regard to programs in elementary 
and secondary education authorized in sec- 
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tion 33(2), the Conferees expressly intend 
that programs should emphasize— 

(1) the training and retraining (including 
inservice training) of teachers, counselors, 
administrators, and other appropriate edu- 
cational personnel to improve the quality 
and relevance of education in science and 
mathematics and to increase student aware- 
ness of career opportunities requiring scien- 
tific and technical skills; 

(2) the use of visiting women scientists 
and technicians, field trips, or other tech- 
niques to encourage students to continue in 
and complete courses in sclence and mathe- 
matics and to consider careers in scientific 
and technical fields; 

(3) student science training programs, re- 
search participtaion projects, and intern- 
ships; or 

(4) Institutions were appropriate, work- 
shops for students and their parents and 
guardians to increase awareness and under- 
standing of the importance of skills in sci- 
ence and mathematics and of the extent to 
which scientific and technical skills are re- 
quired for entry into careers. 

The Conferees intend, however, that ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs in- 
cluded shall not be implemented by the 
Foundation or any of its grantees or con- 
tractors in any school system without the 
prior written consent of the local education 
agency as defined in section 1001(f) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

With regard to programs in continuing 
education at all levels authorized in section 
33(3), the Conferees expressly intend the 
Foundation to support activities in science 
which provide opportunities for women who 
are working or whose careers have been in- 
terrupted to acquire new knowledge, tech- 
niques, and skills in scientific and technical 
fields. These programs are expected to in- 
clude: 

(1) the award of full-time and part-time 
fellowships to enable eligible women to pur- 
sue study and research, continuing educa- 
tion, and career development in scientific 
and technical fields without regard to when 
the individual received a degree; or 

(2) other activities, including pilot pro- 
grams and regional efforts. 


Public Understanding 


The Conferees have included several pro- 
grams of the Senate bill designed to improve 
the public understanding of the causes and 
alleviation of the underrepresentation of 
women in science. In the implementation of 
section 33(4), the Conferees expressly intend 
the Foundation to undertake a comprehen- 
sive research program designed to increase 
understanding of the potential contribution 
of women in science and technology as well 
as of the means to facilitate the participa- 
tion and advancement of women in scien- 
tific and technical careers. The authorized re- 
search program may include research con- 
cerning the problems confronting girls and 
women in the study of science and mathe- 
matics and the usefulness of science and 
mathematics skills on the entry and advance- 
ment of women in nonscientific fields. 

In implementing the Visiting Women 
Scientists Program authorized by section 33 
(5), the Conferees intend the Foundation to 
name not fewer than thirty women to be 
visiting women scientists each year. Visiting 
women scientists are to visit elementary and 
schools and institutions of higher education 
in all regions of the country in order to en- 
courage girls and women to acauire skills in 
mathematics and science; to encourage girls 
en4 women to consider careers in science and 
engineering and to prepare themselves ap- 
Propriately for such careers; and to conduct 
lectures, seminars, informal discussions, and 
workshops concerning various aspects of sci- 
entific and technical careers for women. 

Under the authority provided in section 
33(6), the Conferees expect the Foundation 
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to employ radio, television, journals, news- 
papers, magazines, or other news media and 
information techniques to demonstrate po- 
tential for increasing public awareness of the 
contribution of women in scientific and tech- 
nical fields, to stress the importance of equal 
opportunity for women in careers in science 
and technology, to emphasize the importance 
to women of skills in mathematics and sci- 
ence for a wide range of activities and occu- 
pations, and, because of the recognized im- 
portance of pre-school experience upon the 
subsequent development of scientific, mathe- 
matical and technical skills among children, 
to communicate to children the importance 
of participation by women in careers in sci- 
ence and technology. 

Under the authority provided in section 33 
(7), the Conferees expect the Foundation to 
support activities of museums and science 
centers which demonstrate potential to in- 
terest and involve women in science and 
technology, to emphasize opportunities for 
careers in scientific and technical fields, and 
to stress the importance of equal opportunity 
for women in science and technology. 

Improving Career Opportunities 

With regard to improving career opportu- 
nities for women in science, the Conferees 
have included several provisions from the 
Senate bill as section 33 (8), (9), (10) and 
(11). 

Under the authority of section 33(8) the 
Foundation is authorized to make grants, to 
be called National Research Opportunity 
Grants, to women scientists who have re- 
ceived their doctorate within five years prior 
to the date of the award or have received 
their doctorate, have had their careers inter- 
rupted, and are re-entering the work force 
within five years after such interruption. 
The Conferees emphasize that the National 
Research Opportunity Grants must be made 
on the basis of merit only. The Conferees ex- 
pressly intend that each National Research 
Opportunity Grant made shall be used by 
the recipient to conduct scientific research 
in a field chosen by the recipient and the 
grant may include funds for the acquisition 
or maintenance of equipment, the renova- 
tion of facilities for research purposes, or the 
payment of salaries or graduate fellowships 
to research assistants of consultants under 
the sole direction of the recipient of the 
grant. 

Each National Research Opportunity 
Grant should be made for a maximum period 
of three years and renewed once only for a 
maximum three-year period. The minimum 
annual amount of any such grant should be 
$10,000. Although the Conferees expect re- 
search opportunity grants to be made di- 
rectly to the women principal investigators, 
the Conferees are aware that proper account- 
ing practices almost invariably require 
awards to be made through institutions. The 
Conferees intend that activities supported 
under these grants are to be under the direc- 
tion of the woman scientist principal in- 
vestigator using the customary procedures 
employed by the research institution (profit 
or non-profit) and the Foundation. It is in- 
tended that the Director may make pay- 
ments to any institution at which research 
under a National Research Opportunity 
Grant is performed in order to defray the 
administrative costs of such institution, cen- 
ter, or organization related to such research. 

Under the authority of section 33(9) the 
Director may also make grants to women po- 
tentially eligible for a National Research Op- 
portunity grant to assist such candidates in 
planning and developing a fully competitive 
research project eligible for support. These 
one-time “seed” grants are essential if the 
research opportunity grants are to be fully 
utilized. 

The Conferees have agreed to the Senate 
provision to authorize support to individuals 
or academic institutions for full-time or 
part-time visiting professorships for women 
in science. Visiting Professorships for Women 
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in Science, authorized under section 33(10), 
should be made to women from all sectors, 
industrial, public or academic. The Conferees 
intend that visiting professors will have ap- 
propriate research and teaching opportu- 
nities, as well as opportunities to serve as a 
source of advice and counsel for women con- 
sidering careers in science and technology. 
Acceptance of a visiting professor by an aca- 
demic institution is not intended to absolve 
that institution of any other affirmative ac- 
tion responsibilities. The Conferees intend 
that each visiting professorship should ex- 
tend for a period of not more than two years. 

The Conferees have agreed to the Senate 
provision to authorize the Foundation to 
support demonstration projects to encourage 
the employment and advancement of women 
in science. Under section 33(11), the Con- 
ferees expect that such demonstration proj- 
ects include, at least, the establishment and 
implementation of cooperative research and 
education arrangements among business con- 
cerns, academic institutions, and other ap- 
propriate entities; the development of work- 
study, pre-service or in-service, programs 
leading to permanent employment or ad- 
vancement, the development of programs to 
assist scientists and engineers to obtain new 
skills in order to change fields, advance, or 
otherwise adapt to changing needs in science 
and technology; the development of pro- 
grams to permit scientists and engineers to 
exchange positions or rotate between posi- 
tions within and among public agencies and 
private entities; the establishment of new 
research opportunities for students, scien- 
tists, and engineers, and the improvement 
of employment policies and conditions for 
women in science. 

As @ matter of general principle relevant 
to the instructions concerning section 3, the 
Conferees note and reaffirm the general 
guidance of the Senate report. In addition, 
the Conferees expect the Foundation to con- 
tinue the science career facilitation program. 
Iz is Intended that the Foundation shall co- 
ordinate activities under section 33 with 
complementary activities of appropriate 
public agencies and private entities and that 
individual recipients of fellowships, grants, 
and traineeships under section 33 shall be 
paid such stipends as the Director may pre- 
scribe. 

The Conferees also note their encourage- 
ment to the Director to support such other 
programs which in the Director’s judgment 
will further the aims and philosophy of the 
Act, 

Section 34: Minorities in Science 


The current NSF programs to increase the 
participation of minorities in science include 
graduate traineeships at minority institu- 
tions and minority graduate fellowships; 
minorities in science programs, including 
research apprenticeships for minority high 
school students, Resource Centers for Sci- 
ence and Engineering, and research initia- 
tion at minority institutions. 

The Conference Report authorizes and the 
Conferees intend in subsection 34(a) that 
the continuation and expansion of existing 
NSF programs for minorities provide the 
initial nucleus for a more comprehensive 
program to improve the participation of mi- 
norities in science. This expansion includes 
but is not limited to support for a fourth 
Resource Center for Science and Engineer- 
ing and support for at least 400 research 
apprenticeships for minority high school 
students. Both of these initiatives were re- 
quested in the President's initial budget for 
fiscal year 1981 and both were included in 
the House amendment. 

The Conferees agree, however, with the 
Senate report that “programs in this area 
are in a fledgling state with limited availabil- 
ity and visibility.” Similar to the Senate 
report, the House report terms the Founda- 
tion’s programs for women and minorities 
“only a beginning attemot.” With regard to 
the future, therefore, the Conference report 
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follows the general philosophy of the House 
bill and, in section 34(b), requires the Di- 
rector with the advice of the Committee on 
Equal Opportunities, established under sec- 
tion 36, to propose a comprehensive and 
continuing program for the Foundation to 
promote the participation of women and 
minorities in science and technology in pro- 
portion to their numbers. A report of the 
proposal is to be submitted on or before Sep- 
tember 30, 1981 so as to synchronize with 
fiscal year 1983 planning and budgeting. 
The Conferees expect that this program 
will not be limited to existing programs or 
policies but may include, modify, or delete 
such existing programs as appropriate to 
develop the most effective long-range inte- 
grated program. The program should consti- 
tute an integral component of all Director- 
ates at the Foundation and should not be 
the sole responsibility of the Science Edu- 
cation Directorate. The Conferees intend 
that the Director and Committee on Equal 
Opportunity shall work with the National 
Science Board's Advisory Committee for 
Minority Programs in Science Education 
while developing their recommendations con- 
cerning the minorities in science program. 
This collaboration shall include develop- 
ment of a recommendation concerning pos- 
sible consolidation of the Advisory Commit- 
tee within the Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunities in Science and Technology so as to 
increase the coordinated effectiveness of the 
Foundation’s minority programs in all di- 
rectorates. To the greatest extent appro- 
priate, the program proposal mandated by 
section 34(b) should incorporate successful 
elements of and coordinate with the Women 
in Science programs established under sec- 
tion 33. 


Section 35: National policy development 


The Conferees agree with the view ex- 
pressed in the House report that the under- 
representation of women and minorities in 
science and technology “is a national prob- 
lem that transcends the interests and con- 
cerns of the National Science Foundation. 
It includes all aspects of science and tech- 
nical policy.” Therefore the Conference Re- 
port follows the lead of the House bill and, 
in section 35(a) directs that the President, 
with the assistance of the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy and 
the Director of the Foundation, shall report 
to the Congress proposing a comprehensive 
national policy, and program for the promo- 
tion of equal opportunity in science and 
technology for women and minorities. The 
report is to be submitted before February 1, 
1982, so that it may be considered by the 
Congress in parallel with the fiscal year 
budget. The Conferees expect these national 
programs and policies to incorporate the 
Foundation's program and plans on women 
and minorities in science as well as recom- 
mendations appropriate to other agencies 
of the Federal, state and local governments 
and the private sector. Special emphasis 
should be placed upon measures to improve 
employment, educational, and training 
opportunities for women and minorities in 
industry, agriculture and services for all 
levels of scientific and technological research, 
development and commercialization. 


The problem of improving the participa- 
tion of women and minorities in science, 
however, in the words of the House report, 
has its “roots in the deeper problem of the 
general impact of science and technology on 
the lives of all women and minorities.” There- 
fore, the Conferees have adopted the provi- 
sion contained in section 35(b) directing the 
President to propose a comprehensive na- 
tional policy concerning the direct and in- 
direct impacts of science and technology on 
women and minorities. Under section 35(b), 
the President is to develop and propose to 
the Congress a comprehensive program, in- 
cluding budgetary and legislative recom- 
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mendations, to implement the foregoing pol- 
icy before January 1, 1983. 

The Conferees intend that the proposed 
national policy and program consider in de- 
tail the impact of science and technology on 
economic development, on the character of 
work, on individual aspirations and quali- 
fications, on family and community life, 
as well as on other domestic and interna- 
tional policies as they relate to women and 
minorities. 

The Conferees also endorse all applicable 
findings and conclusions relevant to the de- 
velopment of these national policies, which 
are contained in the House and Senate re- 
ports. The Conferees believe further that 
it would be desirable for the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy to 
take a leading responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of the national policy proposals man- 
dated by section 35. 


Section 36: Committee on Equal Opportuni- 
ties in Science and Technology 


The Conferees agree with the proposal of 
the Senate that the creation of a Committee 
to advise “the Director of the Foundation 
on the implementation of the Act and on 
other policies and activities of the Founda- 
tion which are likely to result in greater par- 
ticipation of women in scientific, engineer- 
ing, professional, and technical fields” is 
necessary. However, in keeping with broad- 
er mandates of this part, the Committee 
mandated by the Conference report is a 
Committee on Equal Opportunities in 
Science and Technology. The Conferees in- 
tend that the Committee, as mandated by 
section 36, shall: 

(1) establish goals for increasing the par- 
ticipation of women, minorities and other 
groups currently underrepresented in science 
and technology; 

(2) make recommendations to the Foun- 
dation concerning the manner in which 
funds appropriated to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act should be distributed among 
the programs and activities authorized by 
this Act, taking into consideration the ac- 
tivities conducted and supported by other 
public agencies and private entities; 

(3) provide advice to the Foundation con- 
cerning mechanisms to encourage women 
and minority scientists and engineers to fully 
participate in all the programs of the Foun- 
dation, particularly research programs; 

(4) provide advice concerning the appro- 
priate manner to increase the number of 
women and minority principal investigators 
on research projects, the development of 
flexible research support programs, and the 
improvement of cooperation between busi- 
ness concerns, academic institutions and 
other appropriate entities to facilitate re- 
search opportunities; 

(5) make recommendations for the modi- 
fication of the policies and procedures of the 
Foundation relating to the appointment of 
advisory committees and the selection of peer 
review committees in order to further the 
purposes of this Act; 

(6) make recommendations to the Director 
concerning the inclusion of data, analysis, 
and evaluations in the biennial report under 
section 37; and 

(7) annually monitor and evaluate the 
effectiveness of activities undertaken and 
supported under this Act and report to the 
Director concerning the results of such eval- 
uation, with the report to be transmitted 
to the Congress by the Director, unaltered, 
along with comments. 

The Conferees intend that the Committee 
have between 13 and 20 members represent- 
ing a cross-section of the physical, mathe- 
matical, life, behavioral, and social sciences. 
The Conferees strongly recommend that a 
majority of the Committee shall be women 
and also a majority of the Committee shall 
be members of minority groups. In appoint- 
ing members to the Committee, the Con- 
ferees expect the Director to obtain recom- 
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mendations from governmental and private 
organizations active in promoting equal op- 
portunity for women and minorities in sci- 
ence and technology, and to consider the 
appointment of several non-scientists to the 
Committee. 

Members of the Committee shall serve for 
three year terms and the Conferees intend 
that members should be appointed by the 
Director of the Foundation with the con- 
currence of the National Science Board. 
Members may be reappointed to serve one 
additional term. A member who is not other- 
wise employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment is expected to receive compensation 
at a rate established by the Director which 
shall not exceed a rate equal to the dally 
rate prescribed for GS-18 under the General 
Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day, including travel- 
time, such member is engaged in the actual 
performance of duties as a member of the 
Committee. A member of the Committee 
who is an officer or employee of the United 
States Government shall serve without ad- 
ditional compensation. All members of the 
Committee shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of their 
duties. 

The Conferees have agreed that the Com- 
mittee should have two standing subcom- 
mittees, one on women in science and the 
other on minorities in science, to deal with 
issues, policies, and programs related to these 
two groups. The Conferees realize that the 
Committee may organize other ad hoc or 
standing subcommittees as necessary to ad- 
dress other issues relevant to the Commit- 
tee’s business. The Committee is expected to 
prepare and transmit to Director and to the 
Congress an annual report concerning its 
activities as well as an evaluation of the 
implementation of this Act. 

The Conferees expect the Committee, in 
its first annual report, to provide an assess- 
ment of the Foundation’s management 
structure and policies as they pertain to the 
implementation of Part B. The Conferees 
expect this assessment to include specific 
recommendations for any changes in these 
management structures or policies, if needed, 
in order to improve the administration of 
Part B. 

Section 37: Biennial report 


Subsection 38 of the Conference Report 
simplifies reporting requirements of the Sen- 
ate bill by mandating a biennial report on 
equal opportunities in science and technol- 
ogy. The Conferees expect other agencies of 
government, including especially the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, to 
provide full and speedy assistance to the 
Director of the Foundation in collecting 
such data as may be necessary to prepare 
the biennial report. As stated in the Con- 
ference Report it is intended that the bien- 
nial report contain: 

(1) a compilation and comparison, by sex, 
race, and ethnic group and by discipline, 
of the participation of women and men in 
scientific and technical positions, includ- 
ing— 

tA) the number of individuals in perma- 
nent and temporary full-time and part-time 
scientific and technical positions by appro- 
priate level or category; 

(B) the average salary of individuals in 
such scientific and technical positions; 

(C) the number and type of promotional 
opportunities realized by individuals in such 
scientific and technical positions; 

(D) the number of individuals serving as 
principal investigators in federally conducted 
or federally supported research and develop- 
ment; and 

(E) the unemployment rate of individuals 
seeking scientific and technical positions; 

(2) for each Federal agency, national labo- 
ratory, or federally funded research and de- 
velopment center, a description and evalua- 
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tion of the activities of such agency, labora- 
tory, or center to— 

(A) prevent discrimination against women 
and minorities in science and technology; 

(B) increase opportunities for the employ- 
ment, training, and advancement of women 
and minorities in science; 

(C) increase the participation of women 
and minority scientists in federally funded 
research; 

(D) encourage the participation of minor- 
ity women In scientific and technical careers; 
and 

(E) encourage the participation of handi- 
capped individuals in scientific and tech- 
nical careers; 

(3) an assessment of the proportion of 
women and minorities studying in scientific 
and technical fields, at all educational levels; 
and 

(4) such other data, analyses, and evalua- 
tions as the Committee on Equal Opportu- 
nities in Science and Technology determines 
appropriate to carry out its functions as well 
as to implement the policies and programs of 
this Act. 

The Conferees do recognize that a consider- 
able responsibility for data gathering is man- 
dated in section 37. It is not the intention of 
the Conferees to require the expenditure of 
inordinate resources for gathering data. For 
that data which is extraordinarily difficult to 
collect, the Conferees expect the Director to 
report to the Congress any recommendations 
which the foundation may have for estab- 
lishing a statistical data base. 

With respect to data collection and the 
biennial report the Conferees consider that: 

(1) the term “Federal financial assistance" 
means any grant, loan, or contract other than 
a contract of insurance or guaranty; 

(2) the term “national laboratory” means 
any Government directed research and devel- 
opment laboratory, as well as any research 
and development laboratory funded at least 
in part by the Federal Government, except as 
provided in paragraph (3) of this subsection; 
and 

(8) the term “federally funded research 
and development center” means any orga- 
nization which performs research and devel- 
opment exclusively or substantially financed 
by the Federal Government and which is 
administered by an industrial firm, univer- 
sity, college, or other nonprofit institution. 

Furthermore, the Conferees intend that 
the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, in consultation with the 
Director of the National Science Foundation, 
the Director of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, the Director of the Office of Man- 
agerent and Budget, and appropriate public 
and private entities, shall establish the cri- 
teria for defining the term “scientific and 
technical positions” for the purposes of the 
report. 

Finally, the Conferees intend that, to the 
extent possible, the Director of the Founda- 
tion shall collect such information as may 
be required to prepare the biennial report 
through existing appropriate data collection 
mechanisms and reporting procedures. 


Section 38: Severability and other general 

provisions 

The Conferees have agreed to the Senate 
provision concerning severability. The Con- 
ferees intend that the Foundation should 
immediately notify the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate and the 
Committee on Science and Technology of the 
House of Representatives should any pending 
or potential legal action against a provision 
of part B threaten the implementation of any 
other provision of part B. 

With regard to other general provisions 
contained in the Senate bill but transferred 
to this Statement, the Conferees intend that, 
except as otherwise provided in part B the 
Foundation shall, in carrying out its func- 
tions under these sections, have the same 
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powers and authority the Foundation has 
under the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950 to carry out its functions under that 
Act. In addition, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, the Director shall, in carry- 
ing out the functions of the Director under 
this Act, have the same powers and authority 
the Director has under the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 to carry out the func- 
tions of the Director under that Act. Further, 
no grant may be made nor any contract en- 
tered into under this Act unless an applica- 
tion is submitted to the Director at such 
time and in such manner and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Director may require. 

The Conferees also recognize the special 
problems faced by minority women and 
handicapped women. Thus the Conferees ex- 
pect that in planning, implementing and co- 
ordinating the Women in Science and Minor- 
ity in Science programs, the Foundation shall 
recognize the double impediments which 
these groups face. 


Section 39: Authorization of appropriations 


The Senate bill provided not less than $23 
million in fiscal year 1981 and $27 million in 
fiscal year 1982, expressed as 2.1 percent of 
appropriations for NSF for Women in Science 
program activities. Of this proportion one- 
third would have been expended for the edu- 
cation and public understanding compo- 
nents; one-third would have been expended 
on the career opportunity programs; and 
one-third would have been expended at the 
direction of the Director of NSF to carry out 
the Women in Science Act according to the 
particular needs and capabilities of the edu- 
cation and research programs as they develop 
during those years. 

In its Title 7, the Senate bill also provided 
that $10.9 million would be authorized for 
programs related to minorities in science in 
fiscal year 1981, including $8.1 million con- 
tained in the President's first budget request. 

The House amendment approved an au- 
thorization of $3.2 million requested by the 
President for programs related to women in 
science activities and $8.1 million requested 
by the President for programs to improve 
minority participation in science. The House 
amendment, however, in section 13, also 
mandated the preparation of a comprehen- 
Sive policy and program on minorities and 
women in science in the immediate future 
(January 1, 1981). Furthermore, the House 
report recognized that the Foundation’s pro- 
grams are “only a beginning attempt to in- 
crease the participation of women and mi- 
norities in science and engineering.” 

In view of the magnitude of the need and 
the importance of increasing the participa- 
tion of women and minorities in science 
which has been documented in the very sub- 
stantial testimony and programmatic anal- 
ysis provided to the Senate, the Conference 
Report provides that of the sums appro- 
priated to the Foundation pursuant to the 
program authorizations contained in sec- 
tion 101 of the Conference report, not less 
than $30,000,000 total shall be available in 
fiscal year 1981 for all the activities set forth 
in part B relating to women and minorities 
in science. 

The Conferees expect that the National 
Science Foundation, in setting aside the $30,- 
000,000 of appropriated funds for the pur- 
poses of Part B, will use program discretion 
and will not remove, disproportionately, 
funds from any category, program activity, 
or account within the Foundation. In par- 
ticular, it is the intent of the Conferees 
that the Science Education Directorate not 
be adversely affected out of proportion to 
other directorates. Furthermore, the Con- 
ferees expect the Foundation to allocate the 
$30,000,000 among the programs and activ- 
ities authorized in Part B in a manner refiec- 
tive of the scope of the problems to be ad- 
dressed and as described in the House and 
Senate reports. The newly established Com- 
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mittee on Equal Opportunities in Science 
and Technology should be helpful in pro- 
viding advice to the Foundation on this al- 
location. 

So as to permit orderly planning and man- 
agement of the Foundation’s ongoing re- 
search and science education programs, while 
also carrying out the provisions of part B, 
the Conferees expect and intend the Foun- 
dation to exercise the authority granted 
under section 107, to transfer funds among 
categories listed in section 101. More gen- 
erally, with regard to any transfer of funds 
under the authority of section 107, the Con- 
ferees explicitly intend that the authority 
to transfer funds under section 107 should 
cover transfers to and from all categories 
in section 101 including to and from cate- 
gory 101(6). In redistributing or transfer- 
ring funds as set forth here the Conferees 
are aware that the authorized levels for in- 
dividual categories set forth in section 101 
may be exceeded but only within the limits 
set forth under the provisions of section 
107. 

While the foregoing funding level in- 
creases the programs requested for minori- 
ties and women in the President's fiscal year 
1981 budget request, the Conferees empha- 
size that they do not intend that the pro- 
grams authorized by part B should be the 
sole programs at the Foundation to which a 
woman or minority scientist or student may 
apply and receive a grant or other financial 
support. However, within this constraint, 
the Conferees intend programs mandated by 
part B to complement programmatic objec- 
tives supported by part A and vice versa. 
Thus, in funding any project or grant under 
part B, the Foundation shall give special 
consideration to those projects which also 
support the objectives and activities au- 
thorized by part B, and vice versa. 

Don Fuqua, 
GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., 
JAMES SCHEUER, 
DONALD J. PEASE, 
Tom HARKIN, 
HAROLD C. HOLLENBECK, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSQN, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
HOWARD METZENBAUM, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
JACOB K, JAVITS, 
ORRIN G. HATCH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7724, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 7724) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
November 20, 1980.) 

Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mc- 
Dave) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a good confer- 
ence report. The report provides a total 
of $9,466,787,000, which is $801,029,000 
below the budget estimate. It is $268,- 
534,000 above the Senate bill and $1,021,- 
172,000 below the bill that was approved 
by the House. 

I believe the Congress can be justifi- 
ably proud of this package we have be- 
fore you. In order to maintain and pro- 
tect our Nation’s great natural resources, 
we have provided $2,723,920,000. This 
money will go toward managing the vast 
rangelands of the west, caring for our 
fish and wildlife resources, providing rec- 
reation opportunities for millions of 
Americans and for our great national 
forest system. 

In addition to the Senate version of the 
bill, the conference report provides an 
additional $30,000,000 for the Forest 
Service. This additional amount will al- 
low the Forest Service to prepare for 
sale 12.2 billion board feet in fiscal year 
1981 of which 11.9 billion board feet will 
be offered for sale. The remaining 300 


Estimates, 
1981 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 


Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources. . 

fequisition, construction, i 
tenance.. 

Payments in lieu of taxes.. 

Oregon and California grant lands 
(indefinite, appropriation of re- 
ceipts) 

Range improvements (indefinite, ap- 
propriation of receipts). 

Recreation development and opera- 
tion of recreation facilities (indefi- 
nite, special fund)... 

Service charges, deposits, ‘and for- 
feitures (indefinite, special fund)__ 

Miscellaneous trust funds (indefinite). 


Total, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 


Office of Water Research and 
‘echnology 
Salaries and expenses__._._......__- 


$354, 396, 000 


558, 509, 000 


32, 781, 000 


$352, 500,000 $349, 662,000 $339, 162, 000 
14, 568, 000 
81, 000, 000 


57, 500, 000 
13, 500, 000 


529, 068, 000 


32, 613, 000 
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million board feet will be offered for sale 
in fiscal year 1982. 

We have recognized the liability of the 
Government to purchase land for Red- 
wood National Park. Accordingly, we 
have provided $25,000,000 in the bill to 
compensate those whose lands were leg- 
islatively taken for the Redwood Park. 

The sum of $20 million has been added 
above the Senate level for the urban 
park grant program. This money will be 
used to help rehabilitate the deteriorat- 
ing parks in our Nation's cities. 

Energy, of course, remains on every- 
one’s mind. In recognition of the im- 
portance of energy to the Nation’s wel- 
fare, the conference agreement includes 
$3,535,655,000 for a variety of energy 
programs. The major increase over the 
Senate is the addition of $60,500,000 to 
allow a Government drilling program 
on the national petroleum reserve in 
Alaska. This amount will permit the 
drilling of four new exploratory wells in 
fiscal year 1982. We believe the potential 
for success here is tremendous. 

Past appropriations and the continu- 
ing resolution have provided ample fund- 
ing for the strategic petroleum reserve. 

The problem has been to get the ad- 
ministration to proceed with the pur- 
chase of oil for the reserve. The confer- 
ence report contains language to prod 
the administration to fill the reserve at 
an annual average daily rate of 300,000 
barrels. While stopping short of man- 
dating absolutely the purchase of 300,000 
barrels per day it does provide needed 
flexibility and a clear message of the im- 


[Fiscal years] 
New budget authority 


House, 


Senate, 
1981 1981 


Conference, 
1981 


$343, 962,000 — 
14, 768, 000 


14, 768, 000 , 
103, 000, 000 


14, 563, 000 
108, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 


57, 500, 000 57, 500, 000 


300, 000 


9, 600, 000 
100, 000 


530, 230, 000 542, 630,000 542, 430, 000 
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portance the Congress holds the oil re- 
serve to be to the nation. 

The conference report includes several 
other energy projects over the Senate 
bill. Among them are $42 million for a 
second high Btu gasification demonstra- 
tion plant and $18 million for various in- 
dustrial conservation programs, includ- 
ing $11 million for industrial process- 
efficiency and $4 million for waste energy 
reduction. 

Preimplementation of the gasoline 
rationing plan approved by the Congress 
at the end of July is provided for at a 
level of $50 million. 

Indian programs are funded at a level 
of $1,861,994,000. A major item that is in- 
eluded in the conference report is $81,- 
500,000 for the eastern land claims settle- 
ment authorized by Public Law 96-420. 
This settlement resolves the largest of 
the eastern Indian land claims involving 
the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
Tribes and Houlton Bank of Maiseet 
Indians of Maine. 

The conference report includes lan- 
guage providing for automatic approval, 
with certain exceptions, of applications 
previously filed with the Department of 
the Interior for certain lands in Alaska 
under various acts. I will move to insist 
on the House position, with regard to this 
language, disagreeing to the Senate 
amendment No. 128. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recor a table comparing new obli- 
gat‘onal authority recommended in the 
bill for 1981, and the respective recom- 
mendations contained in the House and 
Senate bills and comparison thereto: 


Conference compared with— 
Estimate, 
1981 


House bill Senate bil 


$10, 434, 000 —$5, 700,000 +$4, 800, 000 


—1, 575, 000 +200, 000 ..........-_... 
—5, 000, 000 +18, 000,000  —5, 000, 000 


—16, 079,000  -+13,362, 000 +12, 200, 000 


30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 


—2, 296, 000 DA J o AR 


Total, Land and Water Re- 


sources 591, 290, 000 


FISH AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS 


Heritage Conservation and Recrea- 
tion Service 


Salaries and expenses. 
Urban park and recreation fu! 
Rescission 


15, 701, 000 
, 000, 000 


Total, Heritase Conservation 
and Recreation Service 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Resource manarement 
Construction and anadromous fish____ 
National Wildlife Refuge fund. 


561,681,000 560,715, 000 


16, 010, 000 


274,010,000 487, 440, 000 399, 873, 000 


573,115,000 572, 915, 000 


5 755, 000 16, 005, 000 


351, 368, 000 
32, 500, 000 


es 185, 000 


378, 593, 000 
32, 500, 000 


447, 073, 000 


225, 424, 000 
40, 405, 000 


105, 000, 000, +20, 000; 000 


—130, 601,000 +145 583,000 
+7, 500, 000 


—242, 822,000 +-173, 063, 000 


—18, 375,000  +11,234,000 +12,200,000 


422 —25, 000 
-22 00: 000 +20, 000, 000 


—25, 000,000 +20, 000, 000 
—15, 592,000 +27, 225, 000 


—90, 000,000 +20, 000,000 


—22, 500, 


—40, 367,000 +47, 200, 000 


+212, 000 
+3, 336, 000 
000 


—1, 740, 000 
—2, 001, 000 
000 


—1, 000, 


+13, 575, 000 
—20, 860, 000 
+6, 550, 000 
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[Fiscal years] 


New budget authority Conference compared with— 


Enacted, Estimates, House, Senate, Conference, Enacted Estimate, 
1986 198] 1981 1981 1986 1984 


1981 House bill Senate bill 


Migratory bird conservation account 

(definite, repayable advance). ..... , 000, , 250, —13, 750, 000 +1, 250, 000 —750,000 +1, 250,000 
Development and operation of recrea- 

tion facilities (indefinite, special 

fund)... —200, 000 —250, 000 —250, 000 ........-..-... 


Total, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service.........-.--....--. 287,898,000 276,954,000 271,665,000 274, 329, 000 273, 213, 000 —14, 685, 000 —3, 741, 000 +1,548,000 —1, 116, 000 


National Park Service 


Operation of the national park system. 391, 148, 000 422, 297, 000 415, 163, 000 440, 743, 000 444, 228, 000 +53, 680, 000 +22, 531, 000 
Construction. .... 112, 154, 000 62, 015, 000 34, 203, 000 47,777, 000 43, 367, 000 —68, 787,000  —18, 648, 000 
Rescission. = —3, 000, Bai OE conn sehen: Sap nEE NE E SE tha nat 000 
Appropriation to liquidate con- 
tract authority. ....-.....-... (15, 500, 000) 


Subtotal 109, 154, 000 62, 015, 000 34, 203, 000 47,777, 000 43, 367, 000 —65, 787,000 —18, 618,000 +9, 164, 000 —4, 410, 000 
Road construction (rescission of ap- 
propriation to liquidate contract 
authority)... ... A RBS ER D (+5, 552, 000) 
Planning, development, and opera- 
tion of recreation facilities (indefi- 
nite, special fund) 16, 217, 000 15, 007, 000 14, 750, 000 —16,217,000 —35,007,000 —14,750,000 _............. 
John F. Kennedy Center for the per- 
forming Arts 4, 130, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 400, 000 4, 143, 000 4-257, 000 


Total, National Park Service.. 520,649,000 503,719,000 468,516,000 492,663,000 492,595, 000 —28, 054, 000 —11, 124, 000 +24, 079, 000 —68, 000 


Total, Fish and Wildlife and 
1, 498, 442,000 1, 054,683,000 1, 227,621,000 1, 166,865,000 1, 212, 881, 000 —285, 561,000 -+158, 198, 000 —14,740,000 +46, 016,000 


ENERGY AND MINERALS 
Geological Survey 
Surveys investigations, and research.. 471, 155, 000 486, 611, 000 477, 137, 000 483, 837, 000 486, 537, 000 +15, 382, 000 —74, 000 +9, 400, 000 +2, 700, 000 


Exploration of national petroleum 
reserve in Alaska 175, 627, 000 46, 501, 000 194, 251, 000 46, 501, 000 107, 001, 000 —68, 626,000 -+60,500,000 —87,250,000 +60, 500,000 


Total, Geological Survey.. ie 646,782,000 533,112,000 671,388,000 530,338,000 593, 538, 000 —53, 244, 000 +60, 426, 000 ~—77, 850, 000 +63, 200, 000 


Bureau of Mines 
Mines and minerals 140, 248,000 140,678,000 137,378,000 139, 428, 000 +4, 925, 000 —820, 000 —1,250,000 +2, 050,000 


Office of Surface Mining Reclamation 
and Enforcement 
Regulation and technology........... 84, 687, 000 100, 346, 000 98, 811, 000 88, 024, 000 92, 833, 000 +8, 146, 000 —7, 513, 000 —5, 978,000 +4, 809,000 
Abandoned mine reclamation fund 
(definite, trust fund) 94, 916, 000 87, 485, 000 87, 485, 000 66, 485, 000 82, 485, 000 —12, 431, 000 —5, 000, 000 —5,000,000 +16, 000,000 


Total, Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforce- 
187,831,000 186, 296, 000 175, 318, 000 —4, 285,000 —12, 513,000 —10 978,000 +20, 809, 000 


Total, Energy and Minerals... , 284, —52, 604,000  +47,093,000 90,078,000 +86, 059, 000 
= — — = = 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Operation of Indian programs y -}-6, 188, —3, 451, 000 —2, 280, 000 +6, 373, 000 
Construction : 100, +10, 808, +28, 944, 000 +592, 000 +437, 000 
Road construction. _._.... n ý ; —17, 854, 000 

Alaska native fund_....__. ms , 

Trust funds (definite). 

Trust funds (indefinite)... 

Salt River Pima-Maricopa settlement... 

Eastern Indians land claims settle- 


ee oe MOR A Seen anys OE oe ee a 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 1,022,321,000 992, 153,000 
TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS i 
Office of Territorial Affairs 


Administration of territories $0, 079, 69, 684, 000 72, 284, 000 —17, 795, 000 —9, 100,000 —12, 100,000 -+2,600,000 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.. 120, 002, 000 94, 354, 000 94, 354, 000 —25, 648, 000 +1, 283, 000 +550, 000 


Total, Office of Territorial 
Affair 


210,081,000 174, 455, 3 164, 038, 000 166, 638, 000 —43, 443, 000 —7, 817,000 11,550,000 +2, 600,000 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and expenses , 241, 16, 796, 000 16, 113, 000 16, 513, 000 16, 313, 000 +72, 000 
Office of the Secretary 
ale as management —13, 225, 000 
ice of Construction Management. . +8, 750, 
Office of inspector General +8, 500, 000 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign 
currency programs) —1, 000, 000 
Youth Conservation Corps +60, 000, 000 
TG SR oe oak A OE EEr T Signin E A EAN à 5 +1, 900, 000 
Total, Office cf the Secretary... 51,844,000 58, 137, 000 A +64, 925, 000 


Total, Secretarial Offices ~ 68,085,000 74, 933, 000 957, 0 +54, 997,000 +58, 149, 000 


Consultant services 

Total, title 1, new budget (obliga- 
tional) authority, Department of the 
Interior 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations 
Indefinite appropriatior 
Rescissions.._.. 
Appropriation to 
tract authority 
Rescission of appropriation to 
liquidate contract authority... 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 


Research 
State and private forestry 
National forest system... 

Consultant services 
Construction and land acquisition 
Youth Conservation Corps 
Acquisition of lands for national 

forests: 
bao acts (special fund, indefi- 


Acauiction of lands to complete 
land exchanges (special fund, 
indefinite). 

Rangeland improvements (special 
fund, indefinite) 

Construction and overation of recrea- 
tion facilities (indefinite, special 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Alternative fuels production 
Fossil energy research and develop- 
aE TR SIE SAE 
Resciesion ss. .522 =. 


Subtotal 
Fossil energy construction. 
Energy production demonst 
distribution 


SUD Eo inocu sakes 
Economic revulation 
Rescission 


Subtotal.. 
Strategic petroleum reserve.. 
Reappropriation 


Subtotal = 
Energy Information Administration... 
Total, Department of Energy... 19,970, 202,000 3, 787,278,000 3, 568,578,000 2,526, 668,000 2, 605, 888, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


Health Services Administration 


Indian health services............... 
Indian health facilities 
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[Fiscal years] 


New budget authority 


Estimates, 
1981 


House, 


Senate Conference, 
1981 1981 1981 


4, 369, 107, 000 3, 719, 096, 000 pa gad 3, 943, 952,000 4, 092, 846, 000 


3, 738, 776,000 3, 357, 339, 000 3, 516, 799, 000 
522 tes, 


630, 33 


31,000 361, 757, 000 
000 


111, 531, 000 
73, 554, 000 
958,608,000 864, 444,000 


428,794,000 353, 415, 000 
54, 797, 000 39, 700, 000 


124, 100, 000 
64, 577, 000 


574, 000 


446,000 
6, 800, 000 


3, 900, 000 


1, 637,514,000 1, 458, 136, 000 


3, 327,218,000 3, 441, 403, 000 
463 490, 793, 000 


124, 100, 000 
71, 466, 000 
881, 821, 000 


405, 465, 000 


119, 700, 000 
77, 206, 000 
872, 114, 000 
156, 000 


354, 336, 000 


122, 200, 000 


1,554, 752,000 1, 431,200,000 1, 461, 204, 000 
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Conference compared with— 


Enacted, Estimate, 


1980 1981 


—276, 261,000 -}373, eg 000 
—297, 373,000 +84, 054, 000 
—139, 538,000 +129, O38, 000 
+1 000 


(—15, 500, 000)... 
(+5, 552, 000) 


+10, | 669, 000 
438, 000 
-79, 150, pod 


—50, 208, 000 
—54, 797, 000 


+-429, 000 


+291, 000 
-+900, 000 


—176, 310, 000 +3, 068, 000 


House bill Senate bill 


+36, 112,000 -+-148, 894, 000 
—75, 396,000 +114, 185, 000 
—31, 892,000 +27, 225, 000 


—93, 548,000 +30, 004, 000 


, 627, 687, 650, 000 
—17, 600, 000 


733, 027, 000 
103, 250, 000 


111, 221, 000 
631, 302, 


687, 650, 000 
445, 835, 000 


236, 337, 000 
1, 024, 284, 000 


780, 0:2, 000 
152, 879, 000 


a.. 


1, 024, 284, 000 
258, 971, 000 


, g 


670, 605,000 689, 300, 000 


670, 605, 000 689, 300, 000 
445, 300,000 380, 100, 000 


176, 337,000 224, 587, 000 
850, 607, 000 853,1 132, 000 


850, 607, 000 
141, 999, 000 


853, 132, 000 
173, 432, 000 


—20, 000, 000, 000 


—39, 192, 000 
+17, 600, 000 


—21, 592, 000 
+320, 050, 000 


+114, 841, 000 


+23, 785, 000 
—22, 535, 000 


—10, 275, 000 
—162, 177, 000 


—162, 177, 000 
—82, 104, 000 


+-40, 830,000 +-22, 135, 000 
—22, 000,000 -+4-43, 200, 000 


—49,725,000 +1, 475,000 
+11, 500, 000 +8, 975, 000 


+11, 500,000 +8,975,000 
+34, 868,000 +3, 435, 000 


258, 971, 000 
103, 978, 000 
917, 000, 000 


151, 879, 000 


000, 000, 000 1, 020, 978, 000 
Si; 773,000 "113; 223, 000 


547, 209, 000 
74, 302, 000 


621, 511, 000 


591, 319, 000 
60, 670, 000 


651, 989, 000 


173, 432, 000 
102, 000; 000 


141, 999, 000 
876, 918, 000 
300, 000; 000 


1, 176, 918, 000 
106, 812, 000 


102, 000, 000 
104, 117, 000 


102, 000, 000 
104, 117, 000 


594, 119, 000 
84, 469, 000 


678, 588, 000 


593, 639, n00 
88, 831, 000 


682, 450, 000 


597, 337, 000 
84, 469, 000 


676, 801, 000 


—82, 104, 000 
—1, 978, 000 
—917; 000, 000 


+2, 102, 000, 000 
+13, 344, 000 —9, 106, 000 
—17, 364, 314, 000 —1, 181, 390, 000 


+46, 910, 000 +7, 809, 000 
+10, 167,000 +23, 799, 000 


+-57, 077,000 +26, 599, 000 


+34, 868,000 +43, 435, 000 
—774, 918, 000 .........--.... 
—300, 000, 000 .. 


—918, 978, 000 —1, wt 918, 000 


—962, 690,000 +79, 220, 000 


-+500, 000 +1, 787,000 
—4, 362, 000 


—3, 862,000 +1, 787,000 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


Indian education 
Departmental Management 
Institute of Museum Services... 


NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN 
RELOCATION COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses. 


100, 950, 000 


84, 180, 000 81, 680, 000 


+5, 780,000 —19, 270,000 


12, 900, 000 


12, 057, 000 12, 857, 000 


+1, 957, 000 —43, 000 


985, 000 


2, 680, 000 


+1, 695, 000 +1, 500, 000 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses. 

Museum programs and related re- 
search (special foreign currency 
program). 


107,781,000 119, 590, 000 


4, 200, 000 4, 450, 000 


118, 838,000 115,721,000 117, 665, 000 


3, 650, 000 3, 650, 000 3, 650, 000 


+9, 884, 000 —1, 925, 000 


—550, 000 —800, 000 


—1, 173, 000 
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Construction and improvements, Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 
Restoration and renovati 


son 
Scholars 


Total, Smithsonian Institution.. 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
Memorial to Hale Boggs 
Ae ETRS 
National Endowment for the Arts 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses. 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses. 


Subto! 


Total, National Endowment 
for the Humanities_......... 


Enacted 
1986 


6, 250, 000 


5, 250, 000 
20, 600, 000 


144, 081, 000 
22, 241, 000 


1, 621, 000 
167, 943, 000 
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New budget authority 


Estimates, 
1981 


3, 290, 000 
8, 039, 000 


135, 869, 000 
24, 464, 000 


1, 795, 000 
162, 128, 000 


House, 
1981 


3, 290, 000 
8, 039, 000 


133, 817, 000 
24, 464, 000 


1, 795, 000 
160, 076, 000 


[Fiscal years} 


Senate, 


1981 


2, 790, 000 
7, 039, 000 
500, 000 


g 


129, 700, 000 
24, 089, 000 


1, 795, 000 
155, 584, 000 


97, 210, 000 
12, 000, 000 


109, 210, 000 
45, 400, 000 


154, 610, 000 


100, 300, 000 
11, 400, 000 


111, 700, 000 
38, 400, 000 


150, 100, 000 


114, 495, 000 
12, 865, 000 


127, 360, 000 
32, 700, 000 


160, 060, 000 


106, 522, 000 
12, 219, 000 


118, 741, 000 
33, 500, 000 


152, 241, 000 


114, 495, 000 
12, 865, 000 


127, 360, 000 
32, 700, 000 


160, 060, 000 


106, 522, 000 
12, 219, 000 


118, 741, 000 
33, 500, 000 


152, 241, 000 


112, 635, 000 
12, 165, 000 


124, 800, 000 
31, 200, 000 


156, 000, 000 


Conference, 
1981 


3, 290, 000 
7,539, 000 
, 000, 000 


137, 144, 000 
24, 314, 000 


1,795, 000 


163, 253, 000 


7,000 


113, 960, 000 
11, 900, 000 


125, 860, 000 
32, 700, 000 


158, 560, 000 


Enacted 


1986 


+2, 289, 000 
—15, 600, 000 


—6, 937, 000 
+2, 073, 000 


—4, 890, 000 


Conference compared with— 


Estimate, 
1 


98i 


+1, 275, 000 
—150, 000 


+1, 125, 000 


House bill Senate bill 


+3, 327,000 +7, 444, 000 
—150, 000 +225, 000 


+3,177,000 +-7, 669, 000 


+7, 000 


+16, 750, 000 
—100, 000 
+16, 650, 000 


+3, 950, 000 


+7, 000 


—535, 000 
—965, 000 


—1, 500, 000 


—1, 500, 000 


+7, 000 +500 


—535,000 +1, 325,000 
—965, 000 —265, 000 


+1, 060, 000 
+1, 500, 000 


—1, 500,000 +2, 560, 000 


106, 022, 000 
11, 777, 000 


117, 799, 000 
33, 500, 000 


151, 299, 000 


106, 522, 000 
11, 277, 000 


117, 799, 000 
33, 500, 000 


151, 299, 000 


+5, 222, 000 
—123, 000 


+1, 199, 000 


Total, National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
Salaries and expenses 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Salaries and expenses. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORPORATION 
Salaries and expenses 
Land acquisition and development 
fund (borrowing authority). 
Public development 


Total, Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation_... 


FEDERAL INSPECTOR FOR THE 
ALASKA GAS PIPLINE 


Permitting and enforcement... .-..... 
Rescission 


Total, Federal Inspector for the 
Alaska Gas Pipeline 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIAL COUNCIL 
Salaries and expenses. 
Total, title 11, new budget (obliga- 


304, 710, 000 


312, 301, 000 


312, 301, 000 


309, 859, 000 


268, 000 


290, 000 


285, 000 


307, 299, 000 


+5, 149, 000 


285, 000 


285, 000 


+17, 000 


2, 150, 000 


2, 362, 000 


2, 270, 000 


2, 270, 000 


+120, 000 


1, 906, 000 
17, 000, 000 
20, 610, 000 
39, 516, 000 
10, 600, 000 


—2, 700, 000 


7, 900, 000 


2,716, 000 


15, 000, 000 
14, 169, 000 


31, 885, 000 


25, 868, 000 


25, 868, 000 


2, 508, 000 
15, 000, 000 
14, 169, 000 


31, 677, 000 


—92, 000 


2, 343, 000 
15, 000, 000 
14, 169, 000 


31, 512, 000 


2, 443, 000 
15, 000, 000 
14, 169, 000 


31, 612, 000 


+537, 000 
—6, 441, 000 


—7, 904, 000 


—273, 000 


21, 483, 000 


21, 483, 000 


21, 483, 000 


21, 483, 000 


21, 483, 000 


21, 483, 000 


+10, 883, 000 
+2, 700, 000 


. ' 


+13, 583, 000 


722, 000 


tional) authority, related agencies.. 22, 840, 914,000 6,548, 900,000 6, 431,225,000 5,254, 300,500 5,373, 941, 000 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations. 
Definite appropriation.. 
Indefinite appropriation: 
Rescissions. 
Reannronria 
Borrowing autho 


68, 000 


+722, 000 


+722, 000 


—17, 466, 973,000 —1, 174, 959, 000 —1,057, 284,000 -+4-119, 640, 500 


—19, 338, 252, 000 
—19, 318, 266, 000 


—758, 013,000 -+-119, 640, 000 
7 +118, 140, 000 
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[Fiscal years} 
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New budget authority Conference compared with— 


Enacted, Estimates, House, Senate, 
1980 1981 1 


Conference, Enacted, Estimate, 
1981 198 1981 1980 1981 House bill Senate bill 


RECAPITULATION 


Total, new budget (obligational) 
author.ty, all titles. 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations 
Indefinite appropriation: 
Rescissions 


7, 192, 021, 000 10, 267, 996, 000 10, 487, 959,000 9, 198, 252,500 9, 466, 787,000 —17, 725,234,000 —801, 209,000 —1, 021, 172, 000 -+268, 534, 500 


29, 065, 571,000 9, 335, 996, 000 10, 172,959,000 9, 182,524,000 9, 451,058,000 —19, 614, 513,000 +115,062,000 —721, 901,000 +268, 534, 000 
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Rescission of an appro to 
liquidate contract authority... 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management. 
ma of Water Research and Technol- 


(—5, 552, 000 


32, 613, 000 
a oo 000 


United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

National Park paves: 

Geological Survey... 

Bureau of Mines 134, 503, 000 
179, 603, 000 

1, 022, 321, 000 


and Enforcement. __ 
Bureau of Indian Affai 
Territorial Affairs. 
Office of the Solicitor____ 
Office of the Secretary 


Total, Title |—Department of 
the Interior. 


TITLE HI—RELATED AGENCIES 
Forest Service. 


Indian Health 

Indian Education. _ 

Insitute of Museum Services. 

Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation 
Commission 

Smithsonian 

National Gallery of Art 

Woodrow Wilson ae Center 
for Scholars...... .. 

Architect of the Cap itol- 


are Endowment for the Humani- 
ies 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Advisory aeg on 
ervatio 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission... ... 

Pennsylvanis Avenue Development | 
Corporation.. 

Focas Ie Inspector for the Alaska Gas 
i 

Holocaust | Memorial Council. 


Total, Title 1—Related agen- 
cies 


533, 112, 000 
140, 248, 000 
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4, 351, 107,000 3,719, 096, 000 
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LSe 350, 000 
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542, 630, 000 
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399, 873, 000 
274, 329, 000 
492, 663, 000 
530, 338, 000 
137, 378, 000 


542, 430, 000 
30, 485, 000 


447, 073, 000 
273, 213, 000 
492, 595, 000 
593, 538, 000 
139, 428, 000 


175, 318, 000 


30, 485, 000 


487, 440, 000 
271, 665, 000 
468, 516, 000 
671, 388, 000 
140, 678, 000 


186, 296, 000 
1, 019, 234, 000 
56, 501, 000 
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152, 241, 000 
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31, 612, 000 


21, 483, 000 
722, 000 


—17, 


—176, 310, 000 
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+3, 068, 000 
—1, 181, 390, 000 


—93, 548, 000 
—962, 690, 000 
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364, 314, 000 


“+5, 780, 000 
+1, 957, 000 


+1, 695, 000 
—6, 937, 000 
+2, 073, 000 
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, 000 
+3, 950, 000 
+1, 199, 000 
+17, 000 
+148, 000 
+120, 000 
10,000 ...... 
—7, 904, 000 


466, 973,000 —1, 174,959,000 —1, 057,284,000 -}119, 640, 500 


Grand total 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
7724 and to urge its overwhelming ap- 
proval by the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of your 
committee worked long and hard to 
fashion a compromise that would be ac- 
ceptable to both Houses of Congress and 
which would bring to you a bill that was 
substantially below the budget. We have 
done just that. We bring you a bill that 
contains $9.46 billion in new budget au- 
thority for fiscal year 1981. This amount 
represents a decrease of $801.2 billion 
below the budget estimates that were 
submitted to our committee. It is also a 
billion dollars below those items con- 


27, 192, 021, 000 10, 267, 996, 000 10, 487, 959, 000 9, 198, 252, 500 9, 466, 787, 000 


tained in the bill when it passed the 
House in July. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to assure the 
Members of this House that while we 
have adhered to the overwhelming de- 
mands for fiscal responsibility that the 
Congress and the American public in- 
sist upon, I believe that we have brought 
forth a final product that will enable 
Our Nation to meet its energy and nat- 
ural resources needs in the coming fiscal 
year. 

In the areas of energy we have re- 
tained, and indeed strengthened, the 
limited oil exploration program on the 
national petroleum reserve in Alaska and 
we have kept the strict schedule for pri- 
vate oil leasing that the Members of this 
House supported last summer. The funds 


=! 725, 234, 000 
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contained here will finish two wells be- 
gun in fiscal year 1980, drilling four one- 
season wells in fiscal year 1981, and prep- 
arations for a fiscal year 1982 program. 
We hope to keep this program in place 
until the private leasing provisions of the 
bill can take hold. 

We have made some technical changes 
in the language that accompanies our al- 
ternative fuels program that will keep it 
on the tight schedule that we man- 
dated last year and again this year in 
the Interior and the supplemental 
appropriations bill. 

We have also provided $2.6 billion for 
energy research in the production and 
the conservation accounts funded here. 
This money will be spent in the strong 
belief that the energy technologies that 
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we have designated for priority attention 
will get us to that plateau of energy in- 
dependence for which we strive. 

The conference report also retained 
the provision which I sponsored in the 
House bill to transfer $16 million from 
the Office of Surface Mining to the Bu- 
reau of Mines to continue the Bureau's 
very successful research and demonstra- 
tion work on controlling mine subsidence 
mine fires and surface stabilization work. 
This transfer will insure that the Bureau 
will have the money immediately to 
carry out this important work. For each 
of the dollars we spend here we are sav- 
ing and protecting millions of additional 
dollars of property and in the process 
converting it to productive use. 

Mr. Speaker, because this bill is well 
under the budget estimates submitted 
to your committee, because it meets so 
many national priorities for energy de- 
velopment, resources management, cul- 
tural achievement and human needs, I 
urge the Members of this House to ap- 
prove the report intact and give the 
American people the benefits that the 
programs in this bill can provide. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McDADE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 


Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Iam pleased to support this conference 
report to the Interior and related agen- 
cies appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1981. I believe the members of the In- 
terior Subcommittee have done an ex- 
cellent job of representing the concerns 
of this body in the conference. I believe 
this conference report is a good bill 
which we all should be able to support. 

This said, I do have one major dis- 
appointment with this conference report 
which I should like to discuss. The In- 
terior appropriations bill passed by the 
House contained $2 million for the 
migratory bird wetland loan advance 
fund. The $2 million was added by the 
subcommittee at my encouragement 
after the administration failed to request 
any money for this fund which is used 
for essential wildlife refuge purchases. 
I have the privilege of serving on the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion. The Commission working with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is responsible 
for approving the purchases of prime 
wintering and waterfowl breeding hab- 
itat that are being threatened by devel- 
opment. In recent years increasing de- 
velopment pressures together with 
escalating land values have added a cer- 
tain urgency to the work of the Com- 
mission. 

In recent years we have moved ahead 
as quickly as the funds available to us 
would allow to acquire and preserve 
priceless and irreplaceable refuge areas 
including the bottomland hardwood 
forest areas in the lower Mississippi 
Delta region which are being cleared at 
an estimated average rate of 165,000 
acres per year. 

Recently the Commission voted to ap- 
prove the acquisition of a wildlife habi- 
tat refuge in Arkansas called Overflow 
Bottoms. The 10,000-acre refuge, which 
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is the winter home of more than 20,000 
waterfowl is seriously threatened by 
rapid land drainage for soybean produc- 
tion. It is for the purchase of this im- 
portant and irreplaceable waterfowl 
refuge that the Commission needed the 
$2 million. 

Unfortunately the Senate bill deleted 
the $2 million the House had added for 
this wetland advance loan fund. In con- 
ference I moved to restore the $2 million 
and unfortunately despite my best ef- 
forts and those of the Senator from 
Oklahoma who also served on the con- 
ference we were unable to get the con- 
ferees to agree to provide the entire $2 
million. After one of the lengthier dis- 
cussions of the conference we finally 
settled on $1.25 million. 

Funding for the Migratory Bird Com- 
mission wildlife habitat purchases is 
provided through the sale of duck 
stamps and through these advance loan 
fund appropriations. The funds appro- 
priated through the advance loan fund 
are repayable on a delayed basis from 
the receipts from duck stamp sales. Just 
last year the Commission supported an 
increase in the price of duck stamps 
and it is our intention to support an 
additional increase next year so that 
these efforts to acquire important wet- 
lands can be continued without relying 
totally on increasing Federal assistance. 

In fiscal year 1979 the Congress pro- 
vided $10 million for the wetland ad- 
vance loan fund and last year in fiscal 
year 1980 the Congress provided $15 
million. At a time when the Commission 
has over $50 million in backlogged ap- 
proved refuge land purchases, providing 
$2 million for the fund in fiscal year 
1981, far below the amounts provided 
in fiscal years 1979 and 1980 in keeping 
with budget balancing efforts, did not 
seem unreasonable. I am very disap- 
pointed that we could not get the full 
$2 million but I assure my colleagues 
that the $1.25 million included in this 
conference report will be used toward 
the purchase of the prime waterfowl 
areas I have mentioned. 

I believe the preservation of these 
prime wintering and waterfowl breed- 
ing areas is important and I hope the 
House will continue to support this 
activity. 

Moving along, the Interior appropri- 
ations bill covers a broad range of Fed- 
eral activities which are of interest and 
benefit to all Americans. These activities 
include the protection, enhancement and 
management of our natural and cultural 
resources, the fulfillment of our trust re- 
sponsibilities to the Indian tribes and 
territories, and the promotion of domes- 
tic energy independence. 

Conference agreements which may be 
of special interest to my colleagues in- 
cludes $103 million for payments in lieu 
of taxes, as well as continuation of the 
urban parks, firescope and urban forestry 
programs. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tains an important new initiative origi- 
nally included in the House-passed bill 
to establish a leasing program for pri- 
vate exploration of the national petro- 
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leum reserve in Alaska. The national 
petroleum reserve is one of the few re- 
maining relatively unexplored on-shore 
areas of the United States with potential 
for a significant discovery of oil, perhaps 
as significant as that on Prudhoe Bay. 

Despite what such a find could mean 
for our domestic energy independence, 
the administration has proposed on a 
number of occasions to discontinue the 
Government drilling efforts on the re- 
serve because of the tremendous costs in- 
volved in the exploratory effort. Given 
our dependence on an uncertain world oil 
market, the potential of the national pe- 
troleum reserve for domestic energy sup- 
plies is just too important to the energy 
security of this country to remain a bone 
of contention. 

Establishing a private leasing program 
on the reserve will result in more exten- 
sive and varied exploration of the reserve 
and such an expanded effort is more 
likely to result in a commercial find of 
oil and gas than the limited Government 
program. 

Iam also pleased to note that an agree- 
ment has been reached regarding the sec- 
tion 306 Alaska allotment and home- 
stead language originally included by the 
Senate which many Members of the 
House including our colleagues on the 
House Interior Committee found objec- 
tionable. The House will be asked to insist 
on its disagreement to the language and 
it is my understanding that the Senate 
will agree to this. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
mention the fact that two of the mem- 
bers of the Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee will not be returning to the 
House for the next Congress. Gunn Mc- 
Kay and Bos Duncan are going to be 
missed very much by the subcommittee. 
Their insights, vision and knowledge re- 
lating to the management and energy po- 
tential of our western lands and na- 
tional forests have contributed im- 
mensely to the deliberations of the sub- 
committee. We will be the sorrier for 
their absence. 

O 1110 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Corcoran). 

Mr. CORCORAN. I thank my col- 
league for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that my 
colleagues support the conference report 
which accompanies the Interior appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1981. I am 
especially supportive of this bill because 
of a provision affecting my district and 
most of north central Illinois, which 
Senator Percy included in the consid- 
eration of this bill by the other body 
and which the conferees subsequently 
included in the final conference report. 

This provision would require the Heri- 
tage Conservation and Recreation Sery- 
ice to conduct a $150,000 feasibility study 
of the Illinois-Michigan Canal and the 
Des Plaines Valley for designation as a 
national park. Besides the fact that Illi- 
nois has no national parks, the north 
central section is severely lacking in rec- 
reation facilities according to a recent 
Illinois outdoor recreation plan. 

Although I realize that the Interior 
Department and the Congress have been 
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discouraging the creation of new nation- 
al parks because of heavy maintenance 
costs, it is my hope that this park can 
be developed and maintained through 
the combined efforts of local, State, and 
Federal Governments and business and 
industry. In fact, the close proximity to 
Chicago of the canal and valley de- 
mands that every effort be made by 
HCRS to work closely with these enti- 
ties in the study and planning of the 
park in order to gain the cooperation 
needed to develop the park. 

Without the fine work of Senators 
CHARLES Percy and WALTER HUDDLESTON, 
who successfully added the study com- 
mitment in the Senate Interior appro- 
priations bill, and that of Congressman 
Sip Yates and Joe McDane, who worked 
to include it in the House-Senate con- 
ference report, this feasibility study 
would not be close to becoming a reality 
for the people in Illinois who have long 
dreamed about and worked for their own 
national park. 

Mr. McDADE. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that the gen- 

tleman from Illinois is to be commended 
for the interest that he has shown in the 
bill and the work that he did in seeing 
that his problem was taken care of. He 
did an excellent job. 
@® Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, As chair- 
man of the Forests Subcommittee, I have 
been deeply concerned with the Forest 
Service long-range program. Trees are 
different from most agricultural crops. 
Even though they are harvested every 
year, it takes several decades to grow 
one. 

Today the House is considering the In- 
terior appropriations bill and with it the 
budget for the Forest Service. Yesterday, 
the Forests Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, held hearings on the same 
subject as addressed by a rider to this 
bill, a resolution revising and modifying 
the President’s statement of policy on 
forest and rangeland as required under 
section 8 of the Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act of 
1974. 

This resolution is a broad policy state- 
ment which generally accepts the high 
bound of a range of program alterna- 
tives presented to Congress in the 1980 
report to Congress on the Nation’s re- 
newable resources. This report is pre- 
pared once every 5 years by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Hearings on this 
report to Congress and the President’s 
policy statement were held yesterday by 
the Forests Subcommittee. During this 
hearing, we were told that there are 
some problems with the high bound. 
However, all but one witness testified in 
support of this program level for our 
forest and rangeland resources. 


I am also generally supportive of the 
high bound program. I do not support 
the manner in which this approval was 
obtained. Legislation on an appropria- 
tions bill is not an acceptable means to 
address its legislatively mandated re- 
sponsibilities under the Resources Plan- 
ning Act. I believe that a concurrent 
resolution on RPA could have become 
law on its own merits. Without that op- 
portunity, I generally accept the RPA 
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resolution on the Interior appropriations 
bill. 


FISHERY RESOURCES 


The high bound program calls for 
anadromous fish habitat protection at 
90 percent or more of its potential pro- 
ductivity and resident fish habitat at 
80 percent or more of its potential. This 
is a welcome and significant improve- 
ment from the 1975 goal of protecting 
fish habitat at only 70 percent of 
potential. 

The resolution, however, stated that 
the program may not be sufficient to 
accomplish the goal in the areas of 
range and watershed resources, State 
and private forest cooperation, and 
timber management. It does not men- 
tion fisheries. In urging the Forest 
Service to reach goals in the policy 
statement, we must not lose sight of the 
goals contained in the program. Not 
only must the Forest Service improve 
the productivity of watershed resources, 
State and private forests, and range- 
land, it must also improve the produc- 
tivity of our fishery resources. I am also 
concerned about the productivity of 
our Nation’s timberland, now and in the 
future. Not only must we be concerned 
with funding timber sale preparation 
and timber harvests, but we must also 
invest in our forestland in order that 
the most productive land will continue 
to produce at higher and higher rates. 
Capital investments in forestland now 
will provide the lumber for the homes 
in which our grandchildren will live. 
Capital investments in forestland will 
also improve the trade balance with 
other countries. When we make these 
investments in our forestland, we must 
carefully consider where these invest- 
ments will be made. Investments on the 
most productive land are compatible 
with the market levels of renewable 
resources in the high bound program. 
Intensive management of these produc- 
tive, accessible forestlands is also com- 
patible with higher demand and output 
of nonmarket outputs, such as recrea- 
tion, which is increasing even faster in 
some resource areas than our demand 
for timber. 

Capital investments in accessible 
lands will provide timber and wilder- 
ness, too. The increases in forest pro- 
ductivity should be accomplished with 
management techniques that are envi- 
ronmentally acceptable and consistent 
with other multiple use objectives. The 
investments must also be cost-effective. 
The National Forest System should not 
unfairly compete with the private tree 
farmer.@ 
© Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the House’s attention to one of the 
any positive elements of this bill. To be- 
gin with, it is about $1 billion below the 
bill which left the House. Second, the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
stood firm in its intention to have the 
Department of Energy's fossil energy re- 
search program construct two high-Btu 
coal gasification demonstration plants. 
In the original House bill, the committee 
recognized the need to proceed with the 
development of two different technol- 
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ogies in this area, since both are tech- 
nically feasible and indeed promising. 

The Senate decided to reduce fund- 
ing—from $55 million to only $2 mil- 
lion—and to proceed with construction 
of only one demonstration plant. 

I am pleased to note that the confer- 
ence report has restored $43 of the $53 
million that was cut. This is a very 
reasonable compromise, and it makes 
clear the intent of the Congress to build 
two different and necessary high-Btu 
gasification demonstration plants. 

Certainly, if we are ever to meet the 
ambitious goals for the commercial pro- 
duction of synthetic fuels which we have 
set for ourselves, we must explore every 
promising technology at the demonstra- 
tion phase. (Neither of these proposed 
projects will be located in my district, 
Mr. Speaker, but both were designed by 
research companies in my district, and I 
am encouraged by their continuing 
progress.) 

I would like to commend the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Yates) the ranking 
Republican member (Mr. McDape), and 
the other House subcommittee members 
for their foresight in this matter. I think 
all House Members can be pleased with 
the compromise they have forged.® 
@ Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of this appropriations bill can- 
not be overstated. In this bill we are 
managing some of our country’s most vi- 
tal resources—our land, water, minerals, 
forests, and energy reserves. If we man- 
age wisely and well, future generations 
will thank us for our intelligence and 
foresight. 

Funds appropriated in this bill will 
be used to protect our public lands, to 
develop our timber and energy resources, 
and to promote the quality of life of the 
citizens of this country. 

Some difficult and painful decisions 
had to be made in determining how to 
allocate funds to the various agencies 
within the committee’s jurisdiction. 
Some attractive programs had to be 
postponed or canceled. But on the issue 
of energy, which is vital to our future 
security as a nation, the committee re- 
sponded to the need to begin moving 
on alternative fuels and on increased use 
of coal as an energy source. 

I particularly commend the confer- 
ence committee for expanding upon the 
provision relating to consultant services. 
I believe the only way to begin dealing 
with this problem is with full disclosure 
of consulting practices. This bill requires 
the agencies to identify the amounts 
budgeted for consultant services in their 
1982 budget justification and requires 
an inspector general or audit organiza- 
tion to evaluate an agency’s progress to 
institute effective management controls 
and improve the accuracy and complete- 
ness of data provided to the Federal pro- 
curement data system regarding con- 
sultant service contractual arrange- 
ments. This provision will enable the 
Congress to get a handle on the extent 
to which agencies are relying on outside 
consultants and will allow us to begin 
dealing with the excesses and abuses we 
hear so much about. 
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I urge the Members to accept this 
conference report as a well-balanced and 
reasonable appropriation for fiscal year 

1.0 
aeta McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the first amendment in dis- 


agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 6, line 19, 
after “Alaska” insert “: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall de- 
velop criteria for extending, on a case-by- 
case basis, the period allowed for phased 
livestock reductions on public rangelands 
administered through the Bureau of Land 
Management up to five years. Such criteria 
shall take into account available agricultural 
assistance programs, the magnitude of pro- 
jected livestock reductions, alternative pas- 
turage available, and ability of such public 
rangelands to sustain such phasing in of live- 
stock reductions without damage to range- 
land productivity: Provided further, That an 
appeal of any reductions in grazing allot- 
ments on public rangelands must be taken 
within 30 days after receipt of a final graz- 
ing allotment decision or 90 days after the 
effective date of this Act in the case of re- 
ductions ordered during 1979, whichever 
occurs later. Reductions of up to 10 per 
centum in grazing allotments shall become 
effective when so designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Upon appeal any proposed 
reduction in excess of 10 per centum shall 
be suspended pending final action on the 
appeal, which shall be completed within 2 
years after the appeal is filed: Provided jfur- 
ther, That, none of the funds provided in 
this Act to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment may be expended to determine suit- 
ability or non suitability area designation as 
for any wilderness study area designation as 
directed in 43 U.S.C. 1782 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of the 
lands withdrawn by the Executive Order 
numbered 3767 of December 19, 1922, to be 
used by the United States Department of 
Agriculture for a sheep experiment station” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 6 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the Interior 
conference agreement has a total of 54 
amendments in technical disagreement. 
Twenty-five of these are amendments in 
which the House would recede and con- 
cur. However, many of these items are 
minor in nature and noncontroversial. 
Items in which the managers would ask 
the House to concur in would cover such 
subjects as minor land exchanges in Ha- 
waii, leasing of staff housing in the In- 
dian Health Service, and so forth. To 
speed the proceedings this day, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider nine minor disagreements en bloc. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate amendments Nos. 15, 16, 25, 
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54, 95, 96, 99, and 100 be considered en 


bloc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will designate the amendments in disa- 
agreement. . 

The Clerk designated Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 15, 16, 25, 54, 95, 96, 99, and 
100, as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 15: Page 9, after 
line 10, insert: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of Public 
Law 90-401, revenues from recreation fee 
collections by Federal agencies shall here- 
after be paid into the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, to be available for appropri- 
ation for any or all purposes authorized by 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, as amended, without regard to the 
source of such revenues. 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 9, after 
line 10, insert: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary is authorized and shall 
seek to acquire the lands described in section 
505(a) of the Act of November 10, 1978 (92 
Stat. 3467) by first acquiring Federal surplus 
lands of equivalent value from the general 
Services Administration and then exchang- 
ing such surplus lands for the lands described 
in section 505(a) of that Act with the land 
owners. Exchanges shall be on the basis of 
equal value, and any party to the exchange 
may pay or accept cash in order to equalize 
the value of the property exchanged. 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 13, line 
20, after “compensation” insert ": Provided 
further, That appropriations for maintenance 
and improvement of roads within the bound- 
ary of Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
shall be available for such purposes without 
regard to whether title to such road rights- 
of-way is in the United States”. 

Senate amendment No. 54: Page 25, line 17, 
after “Nevada” insert “: Provided further, 
That no part of any appropriation to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be used to 
subject the transportation of school children 
to any limitation on travel or transportation 
expenditures for Federal employees”. 

Senate amendment No. 95: Page 44, line 
9, after “appropriated” insert “: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $20,000,000 of the 
amounts collected by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services under the authority of 
title IV of the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act shall be available until September 
30, 1982, for the purpose of achieving com- 
pliance with the applicable conditions and 
requirements of titles XVIII and XIX of the 
Social Security Act (exclusive of planning, 
design, construction of new facilities, or 
major renovation of existing Indian Health 
Service facilities)". 

Senate amendment No. 96: Page 44, line 
9, after “appropriated” insert “: Provided 
further, That funding herein shall be avail- 
able for the lease of 24 units of existing 
housing in Bethel, Alaska, to be used as staff 
housing for the Bethel Alaska Native Hos- 
pital: Provided further, That funding here- 
in shall be available for the lease of 47 units 
of housing to be constructed at Bethel, 
Alaska, for the Bethel Alaska Native 
Hospital”. 

Senate amendment No. 99: Page 45, 
line 18, after “Acts” insert “: Provided 
further, That non-Indian patients may be 
extended health care at the Talihina Hospital 
in Talihina, Oklahoma, and the Zuni-Ramah 
Indian Health Service Unit in Zuni, New 
Mexico, subject to such reasonable charges 
as the Secretary of Health and Human Sery- 
ices shall prescribe”. 
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Senate amendment No. 100: Page 45, line 
18, after “Acts” insert “: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, funds appropriated to the Indian 
Health Service in this Act and in Public Law 
96-126, except those used for administra- 
tive and program direction purposes, shall 
not be subject to limitations directed at cur- 
tailing Federal travel and transportation”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 15, 16, 25, 54, 95, 96, 
99, and 100, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 8, line 4, 
strike out $16,420,000" and insert ““$15,520,- 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named by said amendment, insert 
“$21,520,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 10, line 17, 
strike out “$225,354,000" and insert “$225,- 
424,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 17 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In leu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$225,566,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 13, line 
10, strike out “§415,163,000" and insert 
“440,743,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTEs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 22 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$444 828,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 23: Page 13, line 
20. after “compensation” insert “: Provided 
further, That $150,000 shall be available for 
the National Park Service to assist the Town 
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of Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, for police 
force use”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 23 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 24: Page 13, line 
20, after “compensation” insert “: Provided 
jurther, That $1,000,000 shall be available 
for assistance to the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, such assistance to be available only to 
the extent matched by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra with a like amount of in- 
creased contributions or pledges derived 
from non-government sources which have 
not previously been used for Federal match- 
ing purposes”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: “: Provided further, That 
$1,000,000 shall be available for assistance to 
the National Symphony Orchestra of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, such assistance 
to be available only to the extent matched 
by the National Symphony Orchestra with a 
like amount of contributions or pledges de- 
rived from non-government sources which 
have not previously been used for Federal 


matching purposes”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 14, line 23, 
after “Service” insert “; and options for the 
purchase of land at not to exceed $1 for each 
option”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 30 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 16, line 4, 
after “Canada” insert “: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated to the 
National Park Service shall be used to imple- 
ment or enforce any component of the Na- 
tional Park Service's Noise Abatement Plan 


for Grand Teton National Park or any other 
proposed regulations to apply to the Jackson 


Hole Airport, to include any adjustment of 
landing or takeoff patterns, prior to the con- 
struction and operation of the planned per- 
manent air traffic control tower at said air- 
port facility”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 31 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: “: Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Park Service shall be used to imple- 
ment or enforce any component of the Na- 
tional Park Service’s Noise Abatement Plan 
for Grand Teton National Park or any other 
proposed regulations to apply to the Jackson 
Hole Airport”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 32: Page 15, line 
21, strike out "$477,137,000" and insert $483,- 
837,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 32 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$486,537,000"". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: Page 16, line 
2, after “municipality” insert ": Provided 
further, That up to $827,000 shall be expend- 
ed to conduct studies of the structure and 
stratigraphy and to develop a geological map- 
ping system near the Osburn fault in the 
Coeur d' Alene mining district of northern 
Idaho”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$150,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 35: Page 16, line 
6, strike out “conducting,” and insert “con- 
ducting hereafter and with funds appro- 
priated by this Act and by subsequent appro- 
priation Acts, nonwithstanding any other 
provision of law and”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR, YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. YaTEs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 35 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 37: Page 16, line 
24, after “(4)” insert “the withdrawals es- 
tablished by section 102 of Public Law 94-258 
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are rescinded for the purposes of the oll and 
gas leasing program authorized herein; (5)". 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 37 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 17, after 
line 21, insert; 

“Any agency of the United States and any 
person authorized by the Secretary may con- 
duct geological and geophysical explorations 
in the National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska 
which do not interfere with operations under 
any contract maintained or granted pre- 
viously. Any information acquired in such 
explorations shall be subject to the condi- 
tions of 43 U.S.C. 1352(a) (1) (A)". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 17, after 
line 21, insert: 

“Any action seeking judicial review of the 
adequacy of any program or site-specific en- 
vironmental impact statement under section 
102 of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4332) concerning oll 
and gas leasing in the National Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska shall be barred unless 
brought in the appropriate District Court 
within 60 days after notice of the availability 
of such statement is published in the Fed- 
eral Register. Any proceeding on such action 
shall be assigned for hearing at the earliest 
possible date and shal! be expedited by such 
Court. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 44: Page 17, after 
line 21, insert; 

The detailed environmental studies and 
assessments that have been conducted on the 
exploration program and the comprehensive 
land-use studies carried out in response to 
sections 105 (b) and (c) of Public Law 94-258 
shall be deemed to have fulfilled the require- 
ments of section 102(2)(c) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (Public Law 91- 
190), with regard to the first two oil and gas 
lease sales in the National Petroleum 
Reserve-Alaska: Provided, That not more 
than a total of 2,000,000 acres may be leased 
in these two sales: Provided further, That 
any exploration or production undertaken 
pursuant to this section shall be in accord- 
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ance with section 104(b) of the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act of 1976 (90 
Stat. 304; 42 U.S.C. 6504). 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 44 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 52: Page 22, line 15, 
strike out “$99,590,000" and insert “$99,- 
745,000"". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 52 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In leu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$100,182,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 55: Page 25, line 
17, after “Nevada” insert “: Provided further, 
That no action to develop and provide water 
for agricultural purposes on the Gila River 
Indian Reservation, when agreed to by the 
Gila River Indian Council, shall be a major 
Federal action under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 55 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 58: Page 27, line 7, 
after 834)” insert ": Provided further, That 
$10,000,000 provided under this head in Pub- 
lic Law 96-126 for the purposes of matching 
new local tax revenues of the Government of 
the Virgin Islands shall be available for 
grants for new construction”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 58 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 62: 
line 9, insert: 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of August 13, 1970, as 
amended by Public Law 93-408, $60,000,000: 
Provided, That $30,000,000 shall be available 
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to the Secretary of the Interior and $30,000,- 
000 shall be available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 62 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 64: Page 32, after 
line 23, insert: 

Sec. 109. Except as specifically provided 
otherwise in this Act, no funds appropriated 
in this title shall be available to fulfill the 
requirements of section 8 of Public Law 
94-458 as they apply to reporting to Congress 
on potential new areas of the National Park 
System. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTEs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 64 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 109. Except as specifically provided 
otherwise in this Act, no funds appropriated 
in this title shall be available to fulfill the 
requirements of section 8 of Public Law 
94-458 as they apply to reporting to Congress 
on potential new areas of the Nationa! Park 
System: Provided, That not to exceed $100,- 
000 may be available to study proposed new 
areas of the National Park System.”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 65: Page 32, after 
line 23, insert: 

Sec. 110. No appropriations made in this 
title shall be available for the withdrawal, 
transfer or purchase of any lands for the 
purpose of extending the current bound- 
aries of the Snake River Birds of Prey Na- 
tional Area, Idaho, without specific provi- 
sion therefor in appropriation Acts. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 65 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 66: Page 32, after 
line 23, insert: 

Sec. 111. The Secretary's authority to en- 
ter into contracts and agreements in any 
fiscal year pursuant to the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act of 1962 for the development 
and operation of helium properties ts 
terminated. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTEs moyes that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 66 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 67: Page 32, after 
line 23, insert: 

Sec. 112. (a) None of the funds appro- 
priated in this Act shall be used for the im- 
plementation of any management plan for 
the Colorado River within the Grand Can- 
yon National Park which reduces the num- 
ber of user days or passenger-launches for 
commercial motorized watercraft excursions, 
for the preferred use period, from all current 
launch points below that which was avail- 
able for the same period of use in the calen- 
dar year 1978. 

(b) For the purposes of this section “‘pre- 
ferred use period” denotes the period May 1 
through September 30, inclusive. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 67 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 74: Page 34, line 5, 
strike out “$21,789,000” and insert “$21,- 
229,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 74 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named by said amendment, insert 
"$22,429,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 78: Page 37, after 
line 25, insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
ENERGY SECURITY RESERVE 

In title I, chapter VIII of Public Law 96- 
304, under the subheading “ENERGY SECURITY 
RESERVE”, the second paragraph shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The total available funding (including 
funds committed or conditionally committed 
under authority of Public Law 96-126) shall 
be apportioned so as to provide $17,522,000,- 
000 for purposes of title I, of which $6,000,- 
000,000 shall be immediately available, 
$6,212,000,000 shall be available for obliga- 
tion after June 30, 1982, and up to $5,310,- 
000,000 shall be derived by transfer as pro- 
vided above; and to provide $1,270,000,000 
for purposes of title II, to be immediately 
available and to be appropriated as follows: 

“(1) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under section 204(a) 
(1) of Public Law 96-294; 

“(i1) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Energy under section 204(a) (2) 
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of Public Law 96-294: Provided, That $52,- 
500,000 of such amount shall be available to 
the Secretary of Energy for carrying out com- 
mercialization activities other than those 
carried out by the Office of Alcohol Fuels; 
and 

“(111) not to exceed $220,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Energy for purposes of subtitle 
SNe 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 78 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
ENERGY SECURITY RESERVE 


In title I, chapter VIII of Public Law 96- 
304, under the subheading “ENERGY SECURITY 
RESERVE”, the second paragraph shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The total available funding (including 
funds committed or conditionally committed 
under authority of Public Law 96-126) shall 
be apportioned so as to provide $17,522,000,- 
000 for purposes of title I, of which $6,000,- 
000,000 shall be immediately available, $6,- 
212,000,000 shall be available for obligation 
after June 30, 1982, and up to $5,310,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer as provided 
above; and to provide $1,270,C00,000 for pur- 
poses of title II, to be immediately available 
and to be appropriated as follows: 

“(i) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under section 204(a) 
(1) of Public Law 96-294; 

“(11) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Energy under section 204(a) (2) of 
Public Law 96-294: Provided, That $52,500,- 
000 of such amount shall be available to the 
Secretary of Energy for carrying out com- 
mercialization activities other than those 
carried out by the Office of Alcohol Fuels; 
and 

“(H1) not to exceed $220,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Energy for purposes of subtitle B.” 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, funds committed to a loan guarantee de- 
fault reserve for biomass energy projects au- 
thorized by title II of the Energy Security 
Act may be used to guarantee loans up to 
three times the amount held in reserve. Not- 
withstanding any public notice or soliciita- 
tion announcement to the contrary, the Sec- 
retary of Energy and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may apply this loan guarantee lever- 
aging authority to applications for alcohol 
fuel loan guarantees submitted under title 
II of the Energy Security Act prior to pas- 
sage of this Act. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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Senate amendment No. 80: Page 38, after 
line 11, insert: 

The provisions of section 19(m) of the 
Federal Non-Nuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974, as amended, shall 
not apply to alternative fuels actions under 
Public Law 96-126 and Public Law 96-304. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 80 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 82: Page 38, line 
20, strike out ‘“$670,605,000” and insert “$689,- 
300,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yares moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 82 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu or 
the sum proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert “$711,435,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 84: Page 39, line 
12, strike out “$176,337,000" and insert “$224,- 
587,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$226,062,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 85: Page 39, line 
12, strike out “$156,266,000" and insert 
"$197,127,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 85 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named by said amendment, insert 
“$206,466,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 86: Page 39, line 
16, strike out “$850,607,000" and insert “$853,- 
132,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. YATES Moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 86 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
“$852,107, 000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 87: Page 40, line 
4, after "94-163" insert “: Provided further, 
That for the purposes of section 601 of the 
Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978, the term “local government” shall In- 
clude— 

“(1) any county, parish, city, town, town- 
ship, village or other general purpose politi- 
cal subdivision of a State with the power to 
levy taxes and expend Federal, State, and 
local funds and exercise governmental 
powers; and 

“(2) which (in whole or in part) is located 
in, or has authority over the energy impacted 
area: Provided further, That such term shall 
include a public or private nonprofit corpora- 
tion, or a school, water, sewer, highway, or 
other public special purpose district, au- 
thority, or body, with the concurrence of the 
Governor: Provided further, That such term 
shall be applicable to all applications for 
assistance received since the effective date 
of section 601 of the Powerplant and Indus- 
trial Fuel Use Act of 1978.” 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with, and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 87 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 88: Page 40, line 
8, strike out “$141,999,000” and insert “$173,- 
432,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 88 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert “$176,867,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 91: Page 40, line 
19, after “expended” “: Provided, That the 
President shall immediately undertake, and 
thereafter continue, crude oil acquisition. 
transportation, and injection activities at a 
level sufficient to assure that crude oil stor- 
age in the Strategic Petroleum Reserve will 
be increased to an average annual rate of at 
least 300,000 barrels per day or a sustained 
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average annual daily rate of fill which would 
fully utilize appropriated funds: Provided 
further, That the requirements of the pre- 
ceding provision shall be in adition to the 
provisions of title VIII of the Energy Secur- 
ity Act and shall not affect such provisions 
of the Energy Security Act in any way”. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 91 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, 
insert the following: “: Provided, That the 
President shall immediately seek to under- 
take, and thereafter continue, crude oil 
acquisition, transportation, and injection 
activities at a level sufficient to assure that 
crude oil storage in the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve will be increased to an average 
annual rate of at least 300,000 barrels per 
day or a sustained average annual daily rate 
of fill which would fully utilize appropri- 
ated funds: Provided further, That the re- 
quirements of the preceding provision shall 
be in addition to the provisions of title VIII 
of the Energy Security Act and shall not 
affect such provisions of the Energy Security 
Act in any way”. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the motion be dis- 
pensed with, and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 93: Page 42, strike 
out all after line 19, over to and including 
“authority” in line 1 on page 43 and insert: 

Where the Secretary has the legal author- 
ity under other provisions of law, including 
other provisions of this Act, to undertake 
projects for the design construction, or 
operation of Government-owned facilities 
for developing or demonstrating the con- 
version of coal into gaseous, liquid, or solid 
hydrocarbon products, the Secretary may 
use the authority contained in Public Law 
85-804 (50 U.S.C. 1431-1435) with respect to 
such contracts or agreements for or related 
to such projects: Provided, That any con- 
tract, agreement, or provision thereof entered 
into by the Secretary using the authority of 
Public Law 85-804. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 93 and concur therein. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 94: Page 43, line 25, 
strike out ‘$593,619,000" and insert ‘‘$592,- 
332,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 94 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
““$594,119,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 108: Page 48, after 
line 15, insert: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For necessary expenses to plan for the 
development of the area south of the Smith- 
sonian Institution Building, including not 
to exceed $50,000 for services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $500,000 to remain available 
until expended. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 108 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“CONSTRUCTION 

“For necessary expenses to construct 
museum support facilities, including not to 
exceed $50,000 for services as authorized by 5 
U.S.C. 3109, $5,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 


will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 110: Page 49, after 
line 19, insert: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
MEMORIAL TO HALE BOGGS 

For use by the Architect of the Capitol for 
processing, and installing the Congressional 
Cemetery, a traditional cenotaph for the late 
Honorable Hale Boggs, $6,500. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 110 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment, insert 
"87,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 113: Page 50, line 
7, strike out “$12,865,000” and insert 
"$12,165,000". 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 113 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named by said amendment, in- 
sert $11,900,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 119: Page 51, line 
10, strike out “$12,219,000"' and insert 
“$11,777,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. YaTEs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 119 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named by said amendment, in- 
sert $11,277,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk 
will report, the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 124: Page 54, line 4, 
after $21,483,000" insert “, of which not to 
exceed $3,000 may be used for official recep- 
tion and representation expenses”, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 124 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$1,500”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 128: Page 55, after 
line 19, insert: 


Sec. 306. (a) (1) Subject to valid existing 
rights, all applications located in Alaska 
made pursuant to the Act of May 17, 1906 
(34 Star. 17), as amended, the Act of June 1, 
1938 (52 Stat. 609), as amended and supple- 
mented, the Act of May 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1364), as amended and supplemented, or the 
Act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 413), as 
amcnded and supplemented, which were 
pending before the Department of the Inte- 
rior on October 21, 1976, and which were lo- 
cated on lands available for such application 
at the time of entry and all applications 
made pursuant to the Act of March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat. 1097), as amended and supple- 
mented, which are pending and were located 
on land available for such application at the 
time of entry are hereby approved on the 
one hundred and eightieth day following the 
effective date of this Act, except where pro- 
vided otherwise by subsections (b) and (c). 

(2) All patents approved pursuant to this 
section shall be subject to the provisions of 
the Act pursuant to which the application 
was made and other applicable law. 

(3) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not apply to any application which has been 
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knowingly and voluntarily relinquished by 
the applicant. 

(b) APPLICATIONS SUBJECT TO ADJUDICA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (2), an application shall be ad- 
judicated pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act under which it was made if the applica- 
tion describes— 

(1) land which is within the boundary of 
a National Park System unit established, des- 
ignated, or redesignated on or before the 
date of enactment of this Act; 

(2) land selected by a Native corporation 
or Native group; or 

(3) land which is patented, deeded, ten- 
tatively approved, or confirmed to the State, 
or selected by the State. 

(c) Protect Ricuts.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply and an application shall be adju- 
dicated pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act under which it was made, if on or before 
the one hundred and eightieth day following 
the effective date of this Act: 

(1) the State files a protest with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (the Secretary) stating 
that the land described in the application is 
necessary for access to lands owned by the 
United States, the State, or a political sub- 
division of the State, to resources located 
thereon, or to a public body of water reg- 
ularly employed for transportation purposes, 
and the protest states with specificity the 
facts upon which the conclusions concerning 
access are based and that no reasonable 
alternative for access exists; or 

(2) a person or entity files a protest with 
the Secretary stating that the applicant is 
not entitled to the land described in the 
application and that such land is the situs 
of improvement, valid mineral interest, or 
other legal interest In such land claimed by 
the person or entity. 

(d) REDUCTION OF ACREAGE.— Where an ap- 
plication describes more than the maximum 
amount of acreage authorized pursuant to 
the Act under which the application was 
made, the Secretary shall reduce the acre- 
age to the maximum amount in a manner 
which is consistent with prior use of the 
described land by the applicant and which 
is least detrimental to the applicant. 

(e) Vatm Extstinc RisHts.—Prior to issu- 
ing a certificate or other evidence of ap- 
proval of an apvliication described in sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall identify and 
adjudicate any other record entry or appli- 
cation for title to land described in the 
application, and shall determine whether 
such other entry or application represents 
a valid existing right to which the applica- 
tion described in subsection (a) is subject. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House insist 


on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 128. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) 
seek recognition? 

Mr. YATES. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, and 
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I yield to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL). 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Yatres) and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mc- 
Dave) for working out of a kind of sticky 
situation in connection with this amend- 
ment. I think that the chairman of the 
subcommittee has done the right thing 
in insisting on the House position. 

I have advised the senior Senator from 
Alaska, who was responsible for this pro- 
vision being put in there, that he has a 
legitimate need for an amendment, and 
that we will work it out in this Congress, 
if at all possible. I hope to be able to work 
it out this very day before we adjourn. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for his cooperation in this very ticklish 
matter. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the comments of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). I am 
very pleased that he was able to work out 
tae Alaska provision in this bill with the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska, and 
I have every hope that they will come 
to that agreement. 

I have no further requests for time, 
Mr. Speaker, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 132: Page 56, after 
line 2, insert: 

Sec. 309. All unresolved audits currently 
pending within the agencies and depart- 
ments, for which appropriations are made 
under this Act, shall be resolved not later 
than September 30, 1981. Any new audits, in- 
volving questioned expenditures, arising 
after the enactment of this Act shall be 
resolved within 6 months of completing the 
initial audit report. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTEs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 132 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert “308"’. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 133: Page 56, 
after line 2, insert: 

Sec. 310. Each department and agency for 
which appropriations are made under this 
Act shall take immediate action (1) to im- 
prove the collection of overdue debts owed 
to the United States within the jurisdiction 
of that department or agency; (2) to bill 
interest on delinquent debts as required by 
the Federal Claims Collection Standards; 
and (3) to reduce amounts of such debts 
written off as uncollectible. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 133 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert “309”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 134: Page 56, after 
line 2, insert: 

Sec. 311. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under the act for pro- 
curement of consultant services shall be re- 
duced by the following amounts: Depart- 
ment of the Interior, $7,484,000; Forest Serv- 
ice, $156,000. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, a 
department or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—shall submit annually to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, as 
part of its budget justification, the estimated 
amount of funds requested for consulting 
services; the appropriation accounts in 
which such funds are located; and a brief 
description of the need for consulting serv- 
ices, including a list of major programs that 
require consulting services. 

(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, 
the Inspector General of such department or 
establishment, or comparable official, or if 
there is no Inspector General or comparable 
official, the agency head or the agency head's 
designee, shall submit to the Congress along 
with the budget justification, an evaluation 
of the agency's progress to institute effec- 
tive management controls and improve the 
accuracy and completeness of the data pro- 
vided to the Federal Procurement Data Sys- 
tem regarding consultant service contrac- 
tural arrangements. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendment be considered as 
read and rrinted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YATES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 134 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment, in- 
sert the following: 


Sec. 310. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under the Act for pro- 
curement of consultant services shall be re- 
duced by the following: Forest Service, $156,- 
000: Provided, That not to exceed $4,600,000 
of the funds made available by Sec. 112 of 
Public Law 96-369 shall be available to the 
Forest Service until expended for continuing 
development and demonstration of aerial log- 
ging systems. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, a 
department or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—-shall submit annually to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, as 
part of its budget justification, the estimated 
amount of funds requested for consulting 
services; the appropriation accounts in which 
such funds are located; and a brief descrip- 
tion of the need for consulting services, in- 
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cluding a list of major programs that require 
consulting services. 

(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, the 
Inspector General of such department or 
establishment, or comparable official, or if 
there is no Inspector General or comparable 
official, the agency head or the agency head's 
designee, shall submit to the Congress along 
with the budget justification, and evaluation 
of the agency’s progress to institute effective 
management controls and improve the ac- 
curacy and completeness of the data provided 
to the Federal Procurement Data System re- 
garding consultant service contractual ar- 
rangements. 


Mr. YATES (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

- The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 135: 
after line 2, insert: 

Sec. 312. The Statement of Policy trans- 
mitted by the President to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate on June 19, 1980, as re- 
quired under section 8 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, is revised and modified to read 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

It is the policy of the United States— 

(1) forests and rangeland, in all owner- 
ships, should be managed to maximize their 
net social and economic contributions to the 
Nation's well being, in an environmentally 
sound manner. 

(2) the Nation's forested land, except such 
public land that is determined by law or 
policy to be maintained in its existing or 
natural state, should be managed at levels 
that realize its capabilities to satisfy the Na- 
tion’s need for food, fiber, energy, water, soil 
stability, wildlife and fish, recreation, and 
esthetic values. 

(3) the productivity of suitable forested 
land, in all ownerships, should be main- 
tained and enhanced to minimize the infla- 
tionary impacts of wood product prices on 
the domestic economy and permit a net ex- 
port of forest products by the year 2030; 

(4) in order to achieve this goal, it is 
recognized that in the major timber grow- 
ing regions most of the commercial timber 
lands will have to be brought to and main- 
tained, where possible, at 90 percent of their 
potential level of growth, consistent with the 
provisions of the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 on Federal lands, so that 
all resources are utilized in the combina- 
tion that will best meet the needs of the 
American people; 

(5) forest and rangeland protection pro- 
grams should be improved to more ade- 
quately protect forest and rangeland re- 
sources from fire, erosion, insects, disease, 
and the introduction or spread of noxious 
weeds, insects, and animals; 

(6) the Federal agencies carrying out the 
policies contained in this Statement will 
cooperate and coordinate their efforts to ac- 
complish the goals contained in this State- 
ment and will consult, coordinate and coop- 
erate with the planning efforts of the States; 

(7) in carrying out the Assessment and 
the Program under the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Act of 
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1974 and the Appraisal and the Program un- 
der the Soil and Water Resources Conserva- 
tion Act of 1977, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall assure that resource and economic 
information and evaluation data will be con- 
tinally improved so that the best possible 
information is always available for use by 
Federal agencies and the public. 


RANGE LAND DATA BASE AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 


The data on and understanding of the 
cover and condition of range lands is less 
refined than the data on and understanding 
of commercial forest land. Range lands have 
significant value in the production of water 
and protection of watersheds; the produc- 
tion of fish and wildlife food and habitat; 
recreation; and the production of livestock 
forage. An adequate data base on the cover 
and condition of range lands should be de- 
veloped by the year 1990. Currently, cattle 
production from these lands is annually esti- 
mated at 213 million animal unit months of 
livestock forage. These lands should be 
maintained and enhanced, including their 
water and other resource values, so that they 
can annually provide 310 million animal 
units months of forage by the year 2030, 
along with other benefits. 

GENERAL ACCEPTANCE OF HIGH BOUND PROGRAM 

Congress generally accepts the “high- 
bound” program described on pages 7 
through 18 of the 1980 Report to Congress on 
the Nation's Renewable Resources prepared 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. However, 
Congress finds that the “high-bound” pro- 
gram may not be sufficient to accomplish the 
goals contained in this statement, particu- 
larity in the areas of range and watershed 
resources, state and private forest coopera- 
tion and timber management. 

STATE AND PRIVATE LANDS 

States and owners of private forest and 
rangelands will be encouraged, consistent 
with their individual objectives, to manage 
their land in support of this Statement of 
Policy. The state and private forestry and 
range programs of the Forest Service will 
be essential to the furtherance of this State- 
ment of Policy. 

FUNDING THE GOALS 

In order to accomplish the policy goals 
contained in this statement by the year 
2030, the Federal Government should ade- 
quately fund programs of research (includ- 
ing cooperative research extension, coopera- 
tive forestry assistance and protection, and 
improved management of the forest and 
rangelands. The Secretary of Aericulture 
shall continue his efforts to evaluate the 
cost-effectiveness of the renewable resource 
programs. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Yates moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 135 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert “311”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the last amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 136: Page 56, line 2, 
insert: 

Sec. 313. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to demolish shelters 
erected on lands owned or managed by the 
Federal Government where no other shelter 
exists within a 5-mile radius. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTES moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 136 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the section number named in said amend- 
ment, insert "312". 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and the several motions was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extraneous 
material and tabular information, on the 
conference report on H.R. 7724, just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 7466. An act to amend section 3102 of 
title 5, United States Code, and section 7 of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act to per- 
mit the employment of personal assistants 
for handicapped Federal employees both at 
their regular duty station and while on travel 
status. 


PERMITTING COURT REVIEW OF 
CERTAIN DISABILITY DETERMI- 
NATIONS MADE BY OFFICE OF 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2510) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to 
permit Federal employees to obtain re- 
view of certain disability determinations 
made by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement under the civil service retire- 
ment and disability system, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all after line 15 over to 
and including line 10 on page 3. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate amendment to H.R. 2510 alters 
the provisions of the bill relating to ju- 
dicial review. The House-passed bill pro- 
vided for de novo review in the U.S. dis- 
trict courts of mental disability determi- 
nations made by the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board. 

The Senate amendment provides for 
judicial review in the U.S. courts of ap- 
peals on the same basis that applies to 
other decisions of the Merit Systems 
Protection Board. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING CHAPTER 83, TITLE 5, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 2583) to 
amend chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, to discontinue civil service 
annuity payments for periods of employ- 
ment as a justice or judge of the United 
States, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 10, insert: 

Sec. 3. (a) As of the first pay period be- 
ginning after the effective date of this Act, a 
surviving spouse, other than a surviving 
spouse who has remarried, of any Justice of 
the United States (as defined by section 451 
of title 28, United States Code), who died 
before October 19, 1976, shall be paid an an- 
nuity in accordance with the provisions of 
section 376 of title 28, United States Code, at 
a rate of $20,000 per year as if such Justice 
had elected to come within the provisions of, 
and having made the full deposit required 
by, section 376(d) of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 376(h) of title 28, United States Code, 
such annuity shall be payable as provided 
in section 376(m) of title 28, United States 
Code, until the date of the death of any such 
spouse. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine, as of the effective date of 
this Act, in consultation with the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, the amount necessary to 
offset any actuarial deficiency in the Judi- 
ctal Survivors’ Annuities Fund, and, at the 
earliest time thereafter at which appro- 
priated sums in that amount become avail- 
able, the Secretary shall deposit such sums 
in a single payment into such Judicial Sur- 
vivors’ Annuities Fund. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out this section. 

Sec. 5. Section 375 of title 28, 
States Code, is repealed. 

Page 3, line 11, strike out “3” and insert 
"g", 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “1979.” and in- 
sert “1980,”. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER (during the read- 
ing). MT. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendments be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
effect of the Senate amendments is to 
immediately increase the annuities of the 
widows of five former Supreme Court 
Justices and to provide them with peri- 
odic cost-of-living adjustments. 

These five widows are now locked into 
an annuity of $10,000 with no provision 
for cost-of-living increases. 


The Senate amendment affects only 
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the widows of former Justices Black. 
Jackson, Minton, Rutledge, and Vinson. 
The fiscal year cost of the amendment is 
approximately $50,000. The amendment 
has been cleared with the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Mrs, SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
156) to authorize the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the week be- 
ginning November 23, 1980, as ‘‘National 
Family Week,” and ask for its immediate 
consideration in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER rro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 156 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President ts 
hereby authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation designating the week of No- 
vember 23 through 29, 1980, as “National 
Family Week”, and inviting the Governors 
of the several States, the chief officials of lo- 
cal governments, and the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 156 is identical to 
House Joint Resolution 443 which has 
been cosponsored by over 218 Members 
of the House and otherwise complies 
with the committee rules for commem- 
orative legislation. 

Senate Joint Resolution 156 requests 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week beginning Novem- 
ber 23, 1980, as “National Family Week.” 
@® Mr. MARRIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as all 
of us here prepare to return to our fami- 
lies for another Thanksgiving it is more 
than appropriate that we pay tribute to 
the most important institution in the 
world, the very lifeblood of America—the 
family. 

I have stood before you and pleaded 
this cause on more than one occasion, 
and will continue to do so. For the fami- 
lies of this Nation are the roots of our 
destiny. 

We have witnessed the voice of Ameri- 
ca in our recent elections, perhaps one 
of the most decisive elections in many 
years. But beyond all issues, beyond all 
parties, we must realize that returning 
the family and its relationships to the 
dignity they deserve is the first step on 
a road toward making America great 
again. 

As a four-time sponsor of this legisla- 
tion, I urge this Congress and our lead- 
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ers in every State and community to 
proclaim National Family Week and to 
work to strengthen the family unit 
throughout the coming year.e 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter on the Senate 
joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


FIFTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
OF MAURICE AND GOLDIE ARON 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to call the attention of the 
House to the 50th wedding anniversary 
of Maurice and Goldie Aron. We con- 
gratulate the Arons in the celebration of 
their golden anniversary, we congratu- 
late them, and we wish them 50 more 
golden years together. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL 10 
A.M., FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1980, 
TO FILE CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H.R. 7765, THE OMNIBUS REC- 
ONCILIATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until 10 a.m., Friday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1980, to file a conference report 
on the bill, H.R. 7765, the Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1980. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


SURFACE TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6417) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the construction of cer- 
tain highways in accordance with title 
23 of the United States Code, for high- 
way safety, for mass transportation in 
urban and in rural areas, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for considera- 
tion of the bill, H.R. 6417, with Mr. Mc- 
Kay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the first reading of the bill is dispensed 
with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp) will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SHUSTER) will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp). 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the 
Members of the House for their 
favorable consideration the biil 
H.R. 6417, the Surface Transportation 
Act of 1980. This legislation has as its 
primary purpose the authorization of 
Federal financial assistance for improve- 
ments in the energy efficiency of this Na- 
tion's basic work-a-day transportation 
systems. Through the improvements 
which this legislation would authorize, in 
both the facilities and the operations of 
our highways and local public transpor- 
tation systems, every person in this Na- 
tion, in both urban and rural areas, will 
experience real benefits in their daily 
transportation. 

The other body has produced com- 
panion legislation, S. 2720, given the 
impending adjournment of the 96th 
Congress, the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation has under- 
taken to develop a compromise version 
of this legislation. 

At the appropriate time, Mr. Chair- 
man, I intend to offer an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the entire 
bill. This amendment will embody what 
I believe, after lengthy negotiations, is 
the only viable compromise which both 
the House and the other body will ac- 
cept in resolving the differences between 
H.R. 6417 and S. 2720 expeditiously. 
The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation has had this amendment 
printed, and copies are available for 
every Member of the House. 

For the benefit of the Members, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
review the various provisions of the bill 
and explain the substance of the changes 
which my amendment in the nature of 
a substitute would make. My amend- 
ment will follow the basic format of the 
bill H.R. 6417, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, our substitute author- 
izes appropriations for certain energy- 
related highway projects in accordance 
with title 23 of the United States Code 
and amends the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of our substitute in achieving the 
goal of a more energy-efficient nation- 
wide transportation svstem. The legisla- 
tion sets forth a comprehensive approach 
to achieving this goal by taking into ac- 
count the need for the more efficient use 
of our highway system and the need for 
expanded public transportation pro- 
grams. It recognizes that rural areas, as 
well as urban areas, can make large con- 
tributions to energy conservation efforts. 
Finally, it balances the importance of in- 
vesting in the capital assets of our public 
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transportation systems with the need for 
operating assistance. 

The bill would result in very substan- 
tial investments during the next 4 years. 
These investments, in terms of reduced 
energy consumption, will yield tremen- 
dous returns in the years to come. 

The committee considered several im- 
portant factors in establishing the au- 
thorization level for this bill, including 
the availability of revenues from the 
crude oil windfall profit tax and the need 
for fiscal restraint. 

After much consideration, the com- 
mittee included in the bill new authori- 
zations totaling approximately $30 bil- 
lion—with the majority of this funding 
concentrated during the next 5 fiscal 
years. The substitute which I will offer 
includes slightly more than $22 billion 
in total new authorizations—a very sub- 
stantial reduction of 25 percent in the 
total funding under this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, title I of H.R. 6417, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Amendments of 
1980, as originally introduced, was de- 
signed to amend and extend the entire 
Federal-aid highway program. Due to 
the deteriorating financial condition of 
the highway trust fund. The committee 
deleted the majority of these provisions 
during subcommittee markup in order to 
allow time to reevaluate program priori- 
ties and funding alternatives. 

However, because of the availability of 
revenues from the crude oil windfall 
profit tax, important energy-related 
programs have been retained in title I 
of my amendment that would have a 
substantial impact on increasing the en- 
ergy efficiency of our highway system. In 
particular, title I of my amendment in- 
cludes two new provisions: The trans- 
portation systems management program 
and the energy-impacted rail and high- 
way transportation program. 

The first provision will authorize grants 
for a variety of projects on nontoll pub- 
lic roads which enhance energy conser- 
vation through efficiency improvements 
in the use and operation of the highway 
system. 

This second provision is designed to 
correct transportation problems result- 
ing from the shipment of heavy and bulk 
energy materials. The transportation of 
these substances, such as coal, is lead- 
ing to the deterioration of our highway 
system and disrupting the transportation 
systems in many communities. The im- 
pact of heavily loaded coal trucks and 
railroad unit coal trains will increase 
with our national coal conversion effort. 
The $1.75 billion assistance program for 
energy-impacted rail and highway trans- 
portation in title I would go a long way 
to alleviate these problems. Eligible proj- 
ects under this program would include 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of en- 
ergy-impacted roads and grade separa- 
tions for energy-impacted rail-highway 
crossings plus various low cost systems 
management improvements. 

Finally, title I of both the reported 
bill and my amendment would establish 
an obligation limitation of $8.75 billion 
for Federal-aid highways and highway 
safety construction programs for fiscal 
year 1981. This provision is part of the 
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effort to balance the fiscal year 1981 
budget and is a specific example of the 
committee’s adherence to the goal of 
budget restraint in this legislation. 

Title II of both H.R. 6417 and of my 
amendment is generally drafted within 
the existing programmatic framework of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964. Although it would restructure cer- 
tain aspects of existing programs, it pri- 
marily increases and extends the existing 
authorizations. 

The committee report provides a total 
authorization level for mass transporta- 
tion programs during fiscal years 1981-85 
of $27.68 billion—an increase of $18.96 
billion over the amount currently au- 
thorized through fiscal year 1983. This 
compares with total new authorizations 
for public transportation in the substi- 
tute of $16.8 billion. 

A prerequisite to expanding the capac- 
ity of our country’s public transportation 
systems is increasing the physical plant 
necessary to support operations. For this 
reason, the largest increase in authori- 
zations in title II of the bill as reported 
by the committee is an additional $10.87 
billion for section 3 discretionary capital 
grants and loans available to construct 
and rehabilitate mass transit systems, 
purchase rolling stock and equipment, 
amendment includes $9.515 billion for 
this section, a reduction of $1.355 billion. 
At least 20 percent of annual section 3 
expenditures would be available for new 
rail systems, rail extensions, and auto- 
mated fixed guideway systems under my 
amendment. Although an additional 
$4.75 billion would be authorized for this 
purpose during fiscal years 1986-90 un- 
der the committee report, my amend- 
ment would reduce this amount to $1.5 
billion for that period. 

In addition, title II of my amendment 
would substantially increase the author- 
ization level for the section 5 urban for- 
mula grant program. Total section 5 
authorizations during that period would 
equal $10.683 billion. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
my amendment is the new service-based 
formula for distributing operating as- 
sistance under section 5 of the UMTA 
law. In this case, my amendment adopts 
the approach taken by the other body, 
basing the operating assistance alloca- 
tion for the larger cities on revenue ve- 
hicle miles traveled. Using the revenue 
vehicle miles traveled approach more 
closely refiects the transit-intensive na- 
ture of the various systems and will in 
the future give those areas which rely on 
public transportation a share of operat- 
ing assistance to the degree which their 
system is used in comparison with other 
systems around the country. “Revenue 
vehicle miles” means the sum of the 
number of miles that each transit ve- 
hicle travels while in revenue service. 

The committee expects that the ad- 
ministrative definition of revenue vehicle 
miles would include, to the extent feasi- 
ble and appropriate, all scheduled route 
mass transportation service and special 
or flexible route mass transportation 
service operated by or under contract to 
a public body as part of an overall pub- 
lic transportation program. 
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As I mentioned earlier, our substitute 
responds to the needs of rural and small 
urban areas. In addition to the earmark- 
ing of section 3 funds, title II would 
expand the authorizations under the sec- 
tion 18 grant program for rural areas 
from $110 million in fiscal year 1981 to 
$150 million in fiscal year 1985. Funds 
would continue to be apportioned to the 
States based on their relative share of 
rural population. The only proposed re- 
vision to the section 18 requirements 
would clarify the States’ responsibility 
to involve local elected officials in the 
development of the section 18 plan. 

The final provision of title II that I 
want to mention is section 223—the so- 
called Cleveland amendment—which 
would establish a local option approach 
for providing mass transportation to 
handicapped persons. As an alternative 
to the full-system accessibility require- 
ments in the Department of Transporta- 
tion’s section 504 regulations, this pro- 
vision would allow localities to develop, 
in consultation with the local handi- 
capped community. An alternative trans- 
portation program meeting specified 
service criteria. I have included in my 
amendment a new version of the Cleve- 
land amendment as a subsequent enact- 
ment. This version of the Cleveland 
amendment is intended to modify and 
will supersede section 324 of Public Law 
96-400. 

Concern about the rigidity and astro- 
nomical costs of the current full-system 
accessibility requirements has been ex- 
pressed in this Chamber numerous times. 
Section 223 of the bill and my amend- 
ment was designed to address these con- 
cerns. 

In addition to the Cleveland amend- 
ment, section 223 includes in subsection 
(b) the Richmond amendment to section 
10723(b) of title 49. 

It is my understanding that several 
Members are concerned about the “buy 
America” issue. Because the buy Amer- 
ica provision in the 1978 act applies to 
all the funding in this act and because 
this matter is complex and really re- 
quires hearings and further analysis. I 
do not believe it is prudent to change 
the status quo at this time. No commit- 
tee has supported “buy America” laws 
more strongly and urgently than the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. That support continues. Be- 
cause of the possible negative impact of 
a premature change in the policy set 
forth in the Surface Transportation As- 
sistance Act, the committee does not fa- 
vor any buy America amendments at this 
time. The American Public Transit As- 
sociation which includes many Ameri- 
can equipment producers has recently 
taken the same position at its national 
convention. 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding my 
remarks, I want to reemrhasize the bill’s 
imvortant role in shaping this Nation’s 
basic workaday transportation system for 
the 1980’s and beyond. I strongly urge 
my colleagues’ favorable consideration 
for the bill, with the single amendment 
which I will offer. 
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Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transportation 
and then the full Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation worked many 
months to develop this legislation which 
has been brought to the floor today. 
There was strong bipartisan support for 
this legislation in the subcommittee. 

Indeed, there was strong bipartisan 
support for this legislation in the full 
committee. So much so that the legisla- 
tion as brought to the floor today passed 
the full committee unanimously 

And now at the 11th hour, we are told 
that a substitute is going to be offered, 
a substitute which we did not consider 
in the subcommittee or in the full com- 
mittee, a substitute which indeed we have 
not seen in final form until about an hour 
ago, a substitute which we are told is 
perhaps at least called by some, a com- 
promise, when indeed, it is a substitute 
that was never agreed upon as a compro- 
mise by the House and the other body. 

Indeed, it is a substitute that was not 
even agreed upon as a compromise be- 
tween the staffs of the House and the 
other body. 

So we are asked at this 11th hour to 
set aside legislation brought to the floor, 
which was carefully crafted to deal with 
the issue of surface transportation and 
mass transit and highways in America 
and deal with a new substitute which has 
not been judicially and carefully consid- 
ered by the members of the committee or 
indeed in any compromise agreed upon 
by the House and the Senate or their 
staffs. 

And for that reason, while I vigorously 
support the legislation as brought to the 
floor, I just as vigorously oppose this new 
substitute which is laid upon us at this 
very late date. 

I oppose it for several reasons, in addi- 
tion to those which I have already com- 
mented upon. This substitute which will 
be laid before us will limit the House 
negotiating room when we got to con- 
ference with the other body. 

Beyond that, the President has threat- 
ened to veto this substitute we are told. 
In fact, the whole issue is turning into a 
can of worms. We are told on the one 
hand that the administration is opposed 
to the bill if the coal roads program is 
in it, and we are told from the other side 
of the Capitol that if the coal roads pro- 
gram is out of it, the other body will kill 
the bill. 

O 1200 

Beyond that, and I emphasize, we have 
not even seen the final prints of this very 
complicated, enormously significant, 
multibillion dollar substitute until about 
an hour ago. 

One of the last changes, we under- 
stand, is that the coal and energy roads 
program has been cut back upon and 
while the so-called slush fund still ex- 
ists to focus on energy related transpor- 
tation programs, the very specific and 
badly needed program and financing to 
deal with coal and energy roads has been 
cut back in this substitute, we are told. 

Beyond that, we believe that the re- 
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structuring of the section 5 formula is 
ill-advised. We held no hearings in the 
House, in the subcommittee or in the 
committee on changing the formula. In 
fact, the testimony which we did receive, 
testimony from APTA was— 

We recommend that you continue the ex- 
isting section 5 distribution formula. 


But at the last minute, a very signifi- 
cant change has been made. In fact, sev- 
eral changes have been made. One of 
those significant changes is that the dis- 
tribution of funds as between transit op- 
erating and capital assistance is being 
changed in this last minute substitute 
by changing the ratio of 75 percent op- 
erating, 25-percent capital investment. 
to increasing the funds for operating and 
decreasing the funds for capital invest- 
ment, increasing the funds up to 80 per- 
cent for operating assistance, decreasing 
the funds down to 20 percent for capital 
assistance. 

We think this is a very significant 
change and I know many Members of 
this body in the past have been deeply 
concerned about even a 75-percent con- 
tribution to operating assistance on the 
basis that the local transit bodies have 
the responsibility for managing their 
transit systems. Therefore, if they know 
they can come to Uncle Sam to get a 
large amount for operating assistance, 
it is going to be so much easier for them 
to capitulate and give in and let more 
money be spent on operating assistance, 
so we think this is certainly ill-advised. 

For these reasons, reasons which we 
will focus on more specifically when the 
substitute itself is offered next week, we 
believe that we should stick with the 
committee. We should adopt the legisla- 
tion as it is brought to the floor. We 
should ovpose this last-minute, ill-ad- 
vised substitute and get on with the con- 
ference with the Senate, so that we 
might have meaningful surface trans- 
portation legislation in the last days of 
this Congress. 

The final point I would make, Mr. 
Chairman, is that it is one thing for a 
lameduck Congress to consider carefully 
fashioned legislation, legislation which 
was developed over many months of 
hearings by the subcommittee and the 
committee. It is something else for a 
lameduck Congress with over 60 Mem- 
bers who will not be coming back, to con- 
sider this last-minute substitute which 
we have not really even seen and which 
we have not had the opportunity to hold 
hearings on or debate in the subcommit- 
tee or in the committee. 

For those many reasons, I would urge 
the body to stick with the legislation as 
it is brought to the floor and when the 
substitute is offered, then listen carefully 
to the arguments in more detail next 
week and to ovpose the substitute. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would be happy to 
yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this compromise to H.R. 
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6417 for two very simple reasons: It is 
the wrong bill at the wrong time. There 
is no doubt in my mind that this is ex- 
actly how it will strike the public 
around the country. I am not going to 
bet that the fact has sunk in here on 
the hill, so I will explain. 

First, there is no need at all for any 
mass transit legislation at this stage in 
this Congress. In particular, not this 
substitute for the committee’s reported 
bill. 

The program is already authorized 
through fiscal year 1982—we just did 
that in 1978—and funded by appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1981. So I am 
not buying any argument that the pro- 
gram is going to grind to a halt or that 
any city is going to run out of money if 
we vote this bill down. 

Second, I want to talk about the 
merits of this particular bill. One reason 
why its proponents are pushing it is that 
it attempts to nail down a certain portion 
of the windfall profit tax for transit. 
Personally, at this late stage in the game 
I would consider it appropriate to leave 
that to the next Congress and the next 
administration. 

If some Members want to take that as 
a recommendation to support this bill, I 
would like to point out some of the 
perils of passing it on that basis. This 
bill contains more than $20 billion in 
new authorization, more than $20 bil- 
lion at a time when we are supposed to 
be knocking ourselves out trying to hold 
down the deficit, hold down inflation 
and hold down the tax burden that is 
killing the economy of this country. 

So what are we doing instead? This 
bill authorizes the program out to 1984 
and 1985, a 2-year extension for the 
capital program in section 3 and 3 years 
for the operating subsidy program in 
section 5. And it goes way out to the 
fiscal years 1986 through 1990 to au- 
thorize a special pot for new rail starts. 

This bill does that, ridiculously 
enough, at a time when the conference 
committee on the budget has set a new 
deficit of more than $27 billion. And 
I am not ready to bet that that figure 
will stick. 

More to the point, the compromise 
agreed to cut the total allocation for the 
transportation function by $1.9 billion in 
budget authority and $1.15 billion in out- 
lays. 

What does that tell the public? That 
we are all over the lot pulling in all 
directions, that plainly we do not know 
what we are doing. 

If we pass this bill, we will be making 
a spectacle of ourselves, a spectacle of a 
committee—and I regret to say it— 
scrambling under the wire with a big- 
spending last hurrah. A spectacle of 
pumping up spending. 

That might have sorne appeal to some 
folks out there, but we know better. 
There is no way that we are going to get 
appropriations at anything like the num- 
bers in this bill. All we would be doing 
is pumping up promises, promises we 
know right now we can not deliver on— 
promises that will blow up in our faces 
a year or two from now. 

I do not know how you read the news 
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on November 5, but I for one read a mes- 
sage. It is finally beginning to sink in 
with the public that Government is to 
blame for inflation. They are wising up. 
When the public looks at what is nap- 
pening to the dollar, they do not just 
blame the occupant of the White House. 
They are starting to blame us, and that 
is healthy. 

Like I said, I got the message, and a 
vote for this bill is not the message I am 
going to send back. 

The supporters of this bill can point to 
some good provisions, and I am not try- 
ing to tell you it is all bad, or that you 
have to believe it is all bad to put it 
over until the next Congress. 

As a matter of fact, there are some 
provisions that I am particularly inter- 
ested in, like coal-haul roads and the 
provision to help with the problems of 
places where transportation gets snarled 
up by long unit trains hauling coal 
through town. 

These are legitimate. These are 
worthwhile, and could well support put- 
ting them in a transportation bill scaled 
down to the proper size next time around. 

But I know this, and the public knows 
it, too. we are never going to get a han- 
dle on Federal spending and we are never 
going to get a handle on inflation until 
we are ready to stand up and vote to re- 
duce or defer the programs we do sup- 
port—if we go along with high overall 
numbers just so long as a particular pro- 
vision we want is in there. 

So I say to you, let us stop and take a 
look at where we are, and the budget and 
inflation problems we are trying to deal 
with. Remember that those problems are 
going to be with us a long time. And then 
take a hard look at what is in this bill 
and ask yourself whether it is the right 
bill at the right time. I don’t see how you 
can come up with any answer but no. 

I suppose some members who are not 
on the Public Works Committee and have 
not followed this legislation closely 
might find some attraction in the size of 
the authorizations. Well, while you are 
looking at the figures, do not get blinded 
to the rest of it. 

This bill also changes around the for- 
mula for distributing the money among 
the cities eligible to receive it. Instead of 
the population plus population density 
factors in existing law, it switches to a 
so-called service factor based on reve- 
nue vehicle miles for both rail and bus. 

Technicalities aside, the bottom line 
is that only the cities with populations 
above 200,000 benefit from the change. 
Basically, they benefit if the high au- 
thorization numbers are funded by ap- 
propriations. The rest get just about the 
same as they have been getting. 

But you and I know those high ap- 
propriations are not in the cards. So 
what will happen? If appropriations stay 
level, or if they go down, the larger cities 
with the largest transportation get a 
bigger piece of the same pie—or a shrink- 
ing one—and the rest of them actually 
lose. When you come right down to it, 
the big gainers are New York and New 
York City and the northern area of New 
Jersey. 
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There is another reason not to go with 
this formula, or any change in formula, 
for that matter. We would not have valid 
census figuzes available before fiscal year 
1983. And we still do not have the basic 
operating statistics, in reports mandated 
by section 15 of the UMTA Act, in form 
you can audit and verify, which is the 
kind of information you have to have to 
come up with any change in formula 
that makes sense. 

So in terms of both the formula and 
the numbers, this is the wrong bill at the 
wrong time. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUSTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TAUKE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to enter 
into a colloquy with the distinguished 
ranking member and the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Last year during the consideration of 
H.R. 4249, the surface transportation 
technical amendments, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey, participated 
with me in a colloquy that addressed an 
issue involving Federal-aid primary 
Highway 61 that runs through the east- 
ern part of Iowa from the Illinois State 
line at Davenport, Iowa, throveh 
Dubuque, Iowa, to the Wisconsin State 
line. The purpose of this colloquy was 
to create legislative history to establish 
the intent of the subcommittee that 
Highway 61 should be funded in ac- 
cordance with the availability of funds 
for the priority primary routes. 

Unfortunately, officials of the Iowa De- 
partment of Transportation and the city 
of Dubuque, Iowa, have encountered 
some difficulty with the U.S. Department 
of Transportation in regard to the area 
of Highway 61 that was covered by this 
legislative history. DOT officials have 
indicated that it is unclear whether or 
not the strip of highway from the south- 
ern border of Dubuque’s city limits to 
the Wisconsin State line at Dubuque’s 
northeast city limits should be included 
within this designation for priority 
funding. 

Therefore, to clarify this matter, I 
would like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, whether or not 
it was the intention of the subcommittee 
to include the entire length of Federal- 
aid primary Highway 61 from Interstate 
89 to the Wisconsin State line at Dubuque 
for priority funding under this program. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would respond to my 
colleague from Iowa that it was the in- 
tention of the subcommittee that all of 
Federal-aid primary Highway 61, from 
Interstate 80 to the Wisconsin State line 
at the Mississippi River’s edge on the 
Jowa side at Dubusue. should be funded 
in accordance with the availability of 
funds, and I believe the legislative his- 
tory being created here would clarify this 
matter and serve that purpose. 

Mr. TAUKE. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. I would also like to point out 
that the entire length of Federal-aid pri- 
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mary Highway 61, from the Illinois state- 
line at Davenport, Iowa, through Du- 
buque, Iowa, to the edge of the Missis- 
sippi, has already been administratively 
designated as a Federal priority primary 
highway. In light of this, to preclude any 
possible future misunderstanding by 
DOT officials, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey, 
if he knows of any reason why this entire 
strip of highway could not be designated 
for priority funding under this program. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I know of no reasons 
and it would appear that this entire 
highway as discussed meets all the quali- 
fications for primary priority funding. 
It is the intent of the subcommittee that 
this highway should be funded in accord- 
ance with the availability of funds and 
I believe the legislative history being 
created here would serve that purpose. 

Mr. TAUKE. I thank the distinguished 
chairman. 

I would now like to yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to achieve his 
concurrence in this statement. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, I am certainly in general agree- 
ment with the gentleman and with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania as to the 
statement he made and also, of course, 
what we feel is that we do have to have 
more improved funding for the priority 
primary system, because the demand has 
certainly outpaced the amount of money 
that is available and we are hoping that 
when we do get a new funding mecha- 
nism for the highway trust fund, because 
as the gentleman is aware, we have re- 
duced the use of gasoline through our 
programs anywhere from 11 to 14 per- 
cent each month of this year compared 
to the year before, which has been a 
wonderful result of our legislation, but 
has also affected the income to the high- 
way trust fund. 

Also, a questionable gasohol program 
was put in to further deteriorate the 
trust fund money. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in 
the next Congress is going to have to deal 
with funding for the highway trust fund, 
in which we hope it will provide us the 
opportunity to write legislation and in- 
crease as we wish to, the priority primary 
money; however, we also have to con- 
sider that we have to act this year, be- 
cause just on national television last 
night and this morning again, where we 
had members of the other party in this 
body and others talking about where are 
we going to slash $30 billion from the 
budget, the first thing that was men- 
tioned by those people was the highway 
and mass transit programs that we have; 
so we hope that we will be in a position to 
be able to do what the gentleman re- 
quests and feels justified, and I feel that 
it is justified also, and I will certainly be 
working toward that end. 

Mr. TAUKE. Well, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

I also want to tell him that I certainly 
concur with his concerns about the fu- 
ture of the highway trust fund. 

Mr. SHUSTER. On behalf of the mi- 
nority, I want to concur in the statements 
as presented by our distinguished chair- 
man on behalf of the committee. 
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Mr. TAUKE. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to add my support to 
that of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp) for passage of the bill 
H.R. 6417, the Surface Transportation 
Act of 1980 and for his amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, in particular. 
The provisions of this legislation will go 
a long way toward meeting the trans- 
portation and energy conservation chal- 
lenges of the 1980's. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation firmly believes that both 
strong highway and strong mass trans- 
portation programs are essential for an 
effective and energy-efficient transpor- 
tation system. Title I authorizes energy- 
related highway and rail-highway cross- 
ing programs emphasizing improvements 
and techniques that will lead to more 
energy-efficient use of our highway sys- 
tem. New authorizations for both these 
programs can be financed largely by 
revenues from the oil windfall profit tax. 

Reauthorization of the entire Federal- 
aid highway program was not possible 
this year because of the long-term finan- 
cial constraints facing the highway trust 
fund. However, I know that the commit- 
tee will consider highway legislation dur- 
ing the next Congress that will comple- 
ment the energy conservation aims of 
the highway provisions in this bill. 

Title II of H.R. 6417 amends and ex- 
tends existing mass transportation pro- 
visions providing the increased author- 
ization levels necessary for the expan- 
sion of local transit programs. New au- 
thorizations in title II of the Howard 
amendment total $16.8 billion through 
fiscal year 1985, with an additional $1.5 
billion authorized for new rail starts, 
extensions and automated fixed guide- 
ways during fiscal years 1986-90. 

The committee strongly supports the 
goals for expansion of mass transporta- 
tion systems set forth by the President 
a little over 1 year ago. These include 
increasing ridership by 15 million pas- 
sengers per day, doubling bus produc- 
tion, building new rail and bus facilities, 
and modernizing existing systems. Pas- 
sage of H.R. 6417 will provide the au- 
thorizations necessary to realize these 
goals. 

A breakdown of the authorizations 
within titles I and II and a more detailed 
description of the provisions in the bill 
will be provided by my colleagues on the 
committee who are managing the bill. 
However, I would like to mention briefly 
one provision in the bill, section 223, en- 
titled “mass transportation to meet spe- 
cial needs of the handicapped.” 

This local option provision provides 
communities with an alternative to the 
Department of Transportation's section 
504 full-system accessibility regulations. 
This has been a controversial provision 
and I support the effort which the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion has made to develop a compromise 
for this section. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my 
thanks to Mr. HarsnHa, our ranking mi- 
nority member, for his help and coopera- 
tion on this bill. 

Both Mr. Howarp, the chairman, and 
Mr. SHUSTER, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation, deserve particular trib- 
ute for the tremendous amount of work 
they put into this bill. They not only have 
participated fully in hearings, but have 
worked diligently to iron out the differ- 
ences between the various versions of 
the legislation. I understand why some 
of our Members have difficulties with cer- 
tain aspects of the Howard amendment. 
However, on balance I believe the gen- 
tleman's amendment does a commend- 
able job of resolving the differences with 
the approach taken by the other body. If 
we had the time to engage in a lengthy 
conference, I believe the conference re- 
port would be substantially identical to 
the gentleman’s amendment. Therefore, 
I urge its immediate adoption. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ANDERSON) a distinguished 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am interested in the so- 
called incentive tiers in this legislation 
which would allow some urbanized 
areas to earn additional operating 
moneys if they are able to meet tests 
showing increased service, or sincere 
efforts as demonstrated by their farebox 
receipts or tax revenues expended for 
transit. 

It is this second test that I would like 
to address for a moment. Present lan- 
guage reads: 

An urbanized area will receive an incentive 
grant apportionment if the ratio of operat- 
ing revenues, including such revenues as 
fairbox receipts and dedicated tax revenues 
(including mandatory assessments paid by 
local governments on a net cost of service 
basis, to eligible operating expenses ex- 
ceeds the national median ratio of such 
factors, as determined by the Secretary. 


I just want to make sure I am clear on 
what is meant by the term “dedicated 
revenues.” 

In California, we have on the books a 
Transportation Development Act provid- 
ing that a quarter cent of the State sales 
tax shall be returned to the various 
counties in proportion to the amount in 
which the counties have generated them. 
That returned money is to be used to 
meet local transit needs. 

Los Angeles County gets roughly $125 
million in this TDA money. I would just 
like to receive the chairman's confirma- 
tion that this is the kind of “dedicated 
tax revenues” we are talking about in 
this language. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. HOWARD. This TDA money in 
California appears to be precisely the 
kind of dedicated tax revenues that is 
envisioned in this legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, section 103 of this bill is en- 
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titled “Energy Impacted Rail and High- 
way Transportation.” In the past, there 
has been a certain amount of discussion 
about a concept known as “coal roads.” 
In the bill, that expression is never used. 
Nor do I believe it was used in the com- 
mittee report language. 

I do want to point out that while we do 
not transport an excessive amount of 
coal along our roads in California, there 
is a terribly great number of roads that 
are energy impacted. Other energy-re- 
lated materials carry equal weight in this 
legislation with coal. So, a giant oil-tank 
truck carrying its load from a port to a 
refinery; those trucks which seem to be 
everywhere around our tank-farms— 
they must also be considered by the Sec- 
retary when he devises a formula for ap- 
portioning funds under this section. 

This section is meant to benefit all en- 
ergy-impacted roads; and I place an em- 
phasis on the word “energy.” 

Mr. HOWARD. I think the gentleman 
from Califronia speaks for the commit- 
tee, and I know he speaks for me, when 
he says that the transportation of other 
energy sources besides coal can damage 
roads; and that they should carry equal 
weight with the Secretary in devising his 
formula. 

I thank the gentleman for bringing 
this up and I agree with him that this 
should carry eanal weight. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I thank 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. EDGAR). 

Mr. EDGAR. Mr. Chairman, we are 
faced with the difficult task of trying to 
pass public transit legislation in this 
lameduck session. The House Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee has 
worked very diligently in passing H.R. 
6417 and now, in the waning hours of 
this Congress, we find ourselves in the 
peculiar situation of having to come up 
with a compromise substitute acceptable 
to the Senate that provides large author- 
izations, significant formula changes, 
and that deals with the elderly and 
handicapped accessibility issue. Ideally, 
the House and Senate differences on 
these important matters would be 
worked out in conference but time con- 
straints have precluded our use of that 
useful mechanism. Instead, we have be- 
fore us the product of House and Senate 
committee staff negotiations. I find my- 
self in troubled waters because I origi- 
nally supported H.R. 6417 as reported by 
the committee. But H.R. 6417 has been 
so radically altered, that I am not sure I 
can support it without modification. 

Before I discuss my problems with the 
substitute bill, let me commend the 
chairman and staff for their efforts to 
produce an acceptable compromise on 
the handicapped accessibility issue. I 
have watched the development of local 
option provisions closely because of my 
twin concerns about the mobility needs 
of the handicapped and the financial 
constraints of urban transit systems like 
the Southeast Pennsylvania Transporta- 
tion Authority (SEPTA). I believe the 
language in the substitute bill is a work- 
able and fair compromise between these 
two interests and I will support it. 
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I do have a remaining question about 
one segment of the handicapped lan- 
guage in the substitute which deals with 
rail retrofitting. That language says that 
when a transit system undertakes 
major alterations or renovations of a 
fixed guideway station, it would haye to 
comply with the section 504 regulations 
mandating accessibility, subject to cer- 
tain qualifications. My question is 
whether the DOT study on the cost of 
retrofitting rail systems to comply with 
section 504 which was due on January 
30, 1980, according to the 1978 Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act was con- 
sidered when drafting this language. My 
understanding is that the study was not 
used because it has not yet been released. 
I hope the chairman agrees that when 
this study becomes available we can take 
a second look at the language we may be 
passing regarding rail retrofitting. 

One final point I would like to make on 
the handicapped issue is that it is neces- 
sary for the House to pass some form of 
legislation addressing this issue. If Con- 
gress adjourns without passing authori- 
zation legislation, the language contained 
in the fiscal year 1981 transportation ap- 
propriations bill which has passed will 
become law. That language says that un- 
til modified by authorization language 
enacted into law, the handicapped lan- 
guage Senator Zorinsky inserted into the 
Senate-passed authorization bill, S. 2070, 
will govern. The Zorinsky language is 
particularly onerous because it requires 
accessibility even if a transit system in- 
stitutes special services. That defeats the 
purpose of local option provisions. This is 
the same interpretation reached by the 
Department of Transportation in a 
memo dated October 27, 1980. 

Now let me address the section 5 
formula changes. SEPTA received for 
fiscal year 1981 $46 million which, in- 
cidentally, was less than it received the 
previous year. Had the Howard substi- 
tute formula been law the same appro- 
priations provided, SEPTA would have 
received about $37.2 million. That is very 
serious. I have been told that Philadel- 
phia will not lose much money at all be- 
cause the authorization levels have been 
increased in this substitute to compen- 
sate for any loss in the city’s share of the 
total resulting from the change in for- 
mula from one based on population /pop- 
ulation density to one based on vehicle 
revenue miles. I cannot accept this be- 
cause I know that the appropriations 
levels have not kept up with the au- 
thorizations levels in the past and they 
will not do so in the future. 

While I agree that we should change 
the section 5 formula to one based on 
service for the sake of a more equitable 
distribution of Federal funds, I do not 
agree that Philadelphia and other areas 
like Los Angeles and Detroit should bear 
the brunt of that change. I have 
thoroughly examined this bill and there 
is nothing in it to make the transition 
easier for these systems. Instead, there 
are additional technical changes in the 
formula which work to the detriment of 
SEPTA. 

For instance, I am very concerned 
about the lack of weighting for rail ve- 
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hicle miles in the new service-based 
tormula. Figures I have received from 
SEPTA indicate that that system pays 
$1.63 per vehicle mile to operate a bus 
but pays $4.79 per vehicle mile to oper- 
ate commuter rail. Therefore, to give 
equal weight to bus and rail vehicle 
miles, as is done in this formula, is to 
deny SEPTA, and other systems in simi- 
lar straits, their fair share of the sec- 
tion 5 operating assistance funds. I hope 
that a study can be done which will de- 
termine an equitable way to weight the 
various modes of transportation so that 
we can correct this problem in future 
years. 

As a result of the inequitable burden 
on SEPTA, I have decided to offer an 
amendment to insure that the system 
will keep the same percentage of the total 
operating assistance funds under the new 
system as it had under the old. This 
amendment would apply for 2 years, giv- 
ing SEPTA time to adapt to the loss of 
Federal revenue. It is similar to a hold 
harmless except that it would not guar- 
antee SEPTA the same amount of money, 
only the same percentage of the total. 
My amendment will not negate the serv- 
ice based formula provided in the sub- 
stitute. It will only provide 2 years for 
the large urban areas to make the tran- 
sition and adjust to an otherwise deva- 
stating loss of Federal revenue. 

There are other alternatives which 
would ease the burden on systems like 
SEPTA. They include: First, weighting 
rail vehicle miles to reflect their true 
cost; second, increasing the share of the 
total funds going to operating assistance 
as opposed to bus capital projects; and 
third, providing for a transition year 
where a system’s allocation would be 
based half on the new formula and half 
on the old. None of these alternatives 
would ke as satisfactory as my amend- 
ment, however, and I urge my colleagues 
to accept it in the interest of equity. 

It is my hope that in the 10 days we 
have before this bill is considered again, 
that the chairman will consider amend- 
ing his substitute to address the con- 
cerns raised here. 

Thank you. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to engage in a colloauy with 
the chairman of the committee on the 
parliamentary situation. It is my under- 
standing that we are going to have gen- 
eral debate today. At the conclusion of 
general debate the gentleman (Mr. 
Howarp) is going to offer his substitute 
and then move that the Committee rise. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Then when is it the 
gentleman's contemplation that we will 
come back under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. HOWARD. At the present time 
it is my understanding with the lead- 
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ership that this bill, from that point on, 
will be under consideration as the first 
order of business a week from Tues- 
day. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I serve notice on the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Howarp) and the other 
members of the committee that I will 
be offering an amendment to the gentle- 
man’s suodstitute because it is my opinion 
that the so-called Cleveland amend- 
ment has been rather shabbily treated 
in the substitute. It may have been con- 
sidered a compromise by some, but as 
far as I am concerned it is a very poor 
compromise. 

I would also like to say that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. Howarp) 
should be commended for not trying to 
finish this bill today with more than 
135 Members absent. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is 
simple, straightforward, and represents 
a solid, workable approach to meeting 
the transportation needs of the disabled. 
At the same time, it substantially loosens 
the regulatory concertina wire which the 
Department of Transportation has 
draped around local governments. 

Basically, my amendment would per- 
mit local governments to choose between 
fully accessible mainline transporta- 
tion—lifts on all buses—as required by 
the Department’s 504 regulations, and a 
plan of their own devising specifically 
addressing the public transit needs of 
the disabled. If a community should 
decide to develop its own service, it 
would have to meet certain minimum 
criteria: Fares, service area, and hours 
of service must be the same as for the 
regular transit system; no more than 
24 hours notice may be required of the 
handicapped rider; no undue burden can 
be imposed if preregistration is found 
necessary; no restrictions on trip pur- 
pose may be imposed, except that prior- 
ity may be given trips to meet a medi- 
cal need; and handicapped riders may 
be accompanied by an able-bodied com- 
panion of their choice where feasible. 
These are designed to insure a good 
faith effort is made by transit operators 
in providing transportation for the 
disabled. 

In addition, my amendment requires 
local communities to consult with their 
handicapped citizens in developing their 
plan, and requires the Secretary of 
Transportation to consult with the 
architectural and barriers compliance 
board in approving any plan. It further 
provides a partial cutoff of Federal 
funds for noncompliance. Where full 
accessibility is cost effective—as in the 
case of new rail systems and extensions 
of existing rail systems—it is required. 
The emphasis is on making every effort 
to meet the actual needs of the disabled, 
not an abstract and unrealizable theory. 

The substitute we are considering—in 
addition to lacking the traditional bipar- 
tisan support for legislation reported by 
our committee under normal proce- 
dures—ignores the reason we are being 
called upon to address the matter of 
handicapped transportation today: regu- 
lation gone berserk. If we pass the pro- 
vision recommended by the gentleman 
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from New Jersey today, he and you will 
continue to be flooded with complaints 
from your constituents on the unwork- 
ability of the new and expanded Fed- 
eral requirements for transportation of 
the handicapped. 

This last-minute substitute is seriously 
deficient in several respects. First, it will 
result in a greater regulatory burden 
than that imposed by the existing regu- 
lations. It is riddled with provisions 
guaranteeing continued employment for 
regulations writers. For example, it re- 
quires that trip times and transfer fre- 
quencies for alternate service be com- 
parable. Comparable to what? A bus 
ride? A subway ride? A streetcar ride? 
We—and the regulation writers—are not 
told. 

But you can be sure that many a tall 
tree will fall to make the pages of the 
Federal Register so the same folks who 
gave us the 504 regulations can give us 
an answer to that question. 

The substitute requires that any alter- 
nate transportation plan submitted first 
be approved by the urban planners in 
the metropolitan planning organizations. 
It requires major rail station modifica- 
tions to be fully accessible if “feasible”. 
We—and the regulation writers—are not 
told if that means from a technical engi- 
neering point of view or with a view to- 
ward cost effectiveness and afford- 
ability. But you should remember that 
the same regulation writers who now re- 
quire that almost half of all existing 
subway stations be retrofitted with ele- 
vators, whether it is possible or not, will 
give us the answer in the Federal 
Register. 

The substitute would also require that 
alternate service be provided in less than 
6 hours from the time requested. Very 
few systems in place today find it pos- 
sible to meet a 24-hour deadline. With- 
out a doubt, it would be nice to improve 
on 24 hours notice, but the plain truth 
is that we do not know when that can 
be done or by how much. But we are 
being asked to ignore reality and legis- 
late a requirement that we honestly do 
not know can be met. Have we not seen 
enough of that? 

A second serious deficiency in the 
substitute we are being asked to ap- 
prove is that it is fraught with provi- 
sions inviting endless court suits. By 
requiring the Secretary to only approve 
programs providing “effective” trans- 
portation, it issues an open invitation 
to special interest groups to file count- 
less suits claiming the judgment we 
make here today, and the judgment of 
the local officials acting in conformance 
with the law, is not effective and there- 
fore not a valid substitute to the exist- 
ing 504 regulations. The lawyers’ briefs 
will make the Federal Register look like 
the Reader’s Digest. 

All of us are acutely aware of how 
difficult it is to vote on anything as 
sensitive as this. Both of my provisions 
and the substitute deal with this sensi- 
tive issue. Both requirements shall con- 
stitute compliance with section 504. 
What are you going to get for your vote? 
A vote for my provision means we put 
this controversy to rest. A vote for the 
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substitute means we are still stuck with 
the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that a 
Federal judge somewhere can always 
conjure up a grotesque reading of any 
legislative language in his interpreta- 
tion of regulations based upon it. But 
my amendment at least drastically cur- 
tails that danger by confining the re- 
quirements that must be met by an al- 
ternate transportation program to the 
minimum necessary to assure good faith 
compliance by transit operators. It ex- 
plicitly prohibits the regulation writers 
from adding requirements not specified 
in the statutory language in developing 
any regulations necessary to implement 
this program, and further requires that 
any regulations be held to an absolute 
minimum. 

By adopting my amendment you will 
be committing the very considerable re- 
sources of the urban mass transporta- 
tion program to the problem of effec- 
tively transporting disabled citizens so 
they can take their rightful place in the 
mainstream of society. You will also be 
returning to State and local govern- 
ments sorely needed flexibility in deal- 
ing with this difficult problem. 

If the events of November 4 have any 
message at all, it is “get the Federal Gov- 
ernment off our backs.” My amendment 
offers a responsible way to do just that. 

And in case there are still some of you 
who have not heard that Washington 
does not necessarily know best, and 
might be reluctant to support me on that 
basis, I want to point out that the final 
Frovis'on of my amendment is a require- 
ment for annual congressional oversight 
of this provision for 5 years. This should 
provide clear and timely evidence of any 
deficiencies in what I am asking you to 
support. 

Compare these two propositions in this 
light. This substitute reeks with suspicion 
and mistrust of local government, and 
relies on the regulation writers or UMTA 
for protection. Mine, by contrast reflects 
a far more realistic concern over the 
demonstrated excesses of bureaucracy, 
and relies on legislative mandate backed 
up by congressional oversight for protec- 
tion. 

We reported out a sensible compromise 
from the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation and held that position 
by a bipartisan majority of 29 to 6 on 
the full committee. 

But no, that was not good enough for 
the vocal types and their allies in DOT, 
ever eager to coerce the'r vision of com- 
passion down our throats. My amend- 
ment, its provisions and its legislative 
intent—as well as my motives for offering 
it—have been distorted and misrepre- 
sented practically beyond recognition. 
The campaign has resulted in the phony 
compromise that itself stretches the 
meaning of the term beyond comprehen- 
sion. And for whom? The original, vocal 
absolutist groups whose claim to our nat- 
ural sympathies distorts the simple fact 
that it is just a bunch of lobbyists, using 
the age-old tactic of keeping its pur- 
ported constituency stirred up grabbing 
headlines, and not so incidentally keep- 
ing its financial support coming in. 
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Such groups unquestionably have that 
right. What they do not have is the right 
to be taken seriously. I do not, and the 
sooner this Congress makes up its mind 
to see these groups for what they are, the 
better we will be able to meet the real 
needs of those for whom the noisy fringe 
claims to speak. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to leave 
this subject without offering a conclud- 
ing observation on how this controversy 
over the handicapped got started; how 
we wound up with DOT writing its ri- 
diculous 504 regulations without know- 
ing, if caring at all, whether they would 
be workable, much less acceptable to lo- 
cal government responsible for putting 
them into effect, and the taxpayers called 
upon to foot the bill. It is a classic case 
of bureaucracy at its worst, working in 
tandem with small, strident, self-serving 
special interest groups representing no 
one but themselves. The tragedy is that 
this may be a particularly egregious ex- 
ample, but it prevails Government-wide 
and is one of the least savory aspects of 
what some call interest-group liberalism. 

The Congress deserves its share of the 
blame. We passed out an amendment to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act with 
no hearings, no committee discussion, 
nothing until it got to the floor. The 
Congress wrote into statute an attrac- 
tive-sounding, compassionate, fair- 
minded, right-thinking statement of 
good intentions with no earthly idea of 
the consequences. Then the fanatics at 
DOT got hold of it and we wound up with 
a costly, inefficient and disruptive set of 
regulations to impose requirements 
which the Congress never intended, 
much less specified. 

Once burned, we in Congress then 
went back to do something about it and 
struggled for years without success. Fi- 
nally on the basis of an exercise in over- 
sight all too rare in this body, we came 
up with a solution providing the sub- 
stance, if not the rhetoric, of mobility 
for the handicapped on public transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of my 
amendment, a copy of which follows: 
AMENDMENT TO Mr. HOWARD'S AMENDMENT IN 

THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE TO H.R. 6417, 

As REPORTED 

Page 34, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 
lows through line 13 on page 41 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

MASS TRANSPORTATION TO MEET SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Sec. 223. (a) Section 16 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d)(1) Any recipient of Federal financial 
assistance under this Act may submit a pro- 
gram respecting transvortation of handi- 
capped persons for approval by the Secretary. 
The Secretary, in consultation with the Ar- 
chitectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board, shall approve any pro- 
gram (including a program providing trans- 
portation of handicapped persons through 
facilities other than facilities used by the 
State or recipient to provide transportation 
to the general public) submitted under this 
subsection which the Secretary determines 
meets the requirements of this subsection. 

“(2) The Secretary shall approve a pro- 
gram respecting transportation of handi- 
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capped persons who cannot reasonably use 
one or modes of mass transportation service 
available to the general public under this 
subsection which— 

“(A) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped per- 
sons throughout the same area in which the 
recipient provides mass transportation to the 
general public; 

“(B) provides that if the recipient will 
charge a fare for transporting such a handi- 
capped person, such fare will not be more 
than the fare charged by the recipient for 
transporting by mass transportation facilities 
and equipment a member of the general pub- 
lic a comparable distance; 

“(C) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped per- 
sons for at least the same time period for 
which the recipient provides mass transpor- 
tation to the general public; 

“(D) provides that if the recipient will 
provide transportation to such a handicapped 
person upon request, such transportation 
must be provided in less than twenty-four 
hours after receiving such request unless, in 
the case of a particular handicapped person, 
the handicapped person requests a longer 
period; 

“(E) provides that any requirement for 
preregistration for a service shall not place 
an undue burden on handicapped residents 
or handicapped visitors; 

“(F) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped per- 
sons without regard to trip purpose, except 
that nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting a State or recipient 
from giving priority to reauests for transpor- 
tation service on the basis of medical need; 
and 

“(G) provides that, where feasible, the re- 
cipient will also provide transportation, if 
requested by the handicapped person, to at 
least one person accompanying the handi- 
capped person at a fare which is not more 
than the fare charged for transporting by 
mass transportation facilities and eauipment 
a member of the general public a comparable 
distance. 


The Secretary shall not approve a program 
under this subsection which does not com- 
ply with the requirements of this paragraph. 
A recipient's program shall be deemed to 
meet the requirements of this paragraph with 
respect to a mass transportation corridor if 
the recipient provides accessible bus service 
in such corridor. 


“(3) The Secretary shall not approve a pro- 
gram respecting transportation of handi- 
capped persons under this subsection unless 
(A) the community of handicapped persons 
for whom such transportation will be pro- 
vided was consulted by the recipient in the 
development of such program, and (B) the 
program was developei in cooperation with 
responsible elected officials of local govern- 
ments concerned. 


“(4) A recipient may amend a program 
approved under th‘s section if (A) th> Sarre- 
tary, in consultation with the Architectural 
and Transportation Compliance Board, deter- 
mines that the program as amended complies 
with this subsection. (B) the amendment was 
developed in consultation with the commu- 
nity of handicapped persons for whom the 
transportation is being provided, and (C) the 
amendment was developed in cooperation 
with responsible elected officials of local gov- 
ernments concerned. 

“(5) (A) The Secretary may not impose any 
requirements which are in addition to the re- 
quirements set forth in this subsection re- 
specting a program for providing transporta- 
tion of handicapped persons throve¢h facili- 
ties and equipment other than facilities and 
equipment used by the recipient to provide 
transportation to the general public. 
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“(B) The regulations issued to carry out 
this subsection shall be kept to an absolute 
minimum. 

“(6) If a recipient is complying with its 
approved program under this subsection, such 
recipient shall be deemed to satisfy the re- 
quirements of this section, the Architectural 
Barriers Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-480) and 
sections 502 and 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 as they relate to mass transporta- 
tion of handicapped persons served under 
such program. 

“(7) Each recipient for which a program 
respecting transportation of handicapped 
persons is approved under this subsection 
shall annually certify to the Secretary that 
such recipient is complying with such pro- 
gram. 

“(8) (A) If the Secretary makes a prelim- 
inary determination that a recipient with a 
program approved under this subsection is 
not complying with its program or with the 
requirements of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall issue an order requiring the re- 
cipient to come into compliance. 

“(B) If, after the ninetieth day following 
the date of an order under subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, the Secretary makes a 
final determination, after notice and an op- 
portunity for a hearing, that the recipient is 
not complying with its program or with the 
requirements of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall withhold not less than 25 per 
centum of the recipient’s Federal financial 
assistance under this Act until the recipient 
comes into compliance or agrees to take the 
necessary steps to achieve compliance. 

“(9)(A) This subsection shall not apply— 

“(i) to any new fixed rail system for the 
mass transportation of the general public 
which is constructed after January 1, 1970 
or to any other fixed guideway system con- 
structed after the date of enactment of this 
subsection; and 

“(ii) to the extension of any fixed rail 
system for the mass transportation of the 
general public. 

“(B) As used in this paragraph, the term 
‘néw fixed rail system’ does not include the 
replacement, repair, or restoration of any 
fixed rail system in existence on December 
31, 1969.". 

(b) The avpropriate authorizing commit- 
tees of Congress shall conduct periodic over- 
sight hearings on the effects of the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section, 
no less than annually for the first 5 years 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
to ensure that such amendment is being 
implemented according to congressional in- 
tent and purpose. 


Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 


Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend all of those Members of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee 
who have been personally invoived in 
the considerable efforts to arrive at an 
acceptable compromise on H.R. 6417. I 
particularly applaud the efforts of the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, Mr. Jonson; the ranking member, 
Mr. Harsua; the chairman of the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee, Mr. 
Howarp; and the ranking member of 
that subcommittee, Mr. SHUSTER. 

The task before this committee is no 
easy one, but everyone has been working 
together, and progress has been made to- 
ward reaching a workable compromise 
on this legislation. 


Unfortunately, with the time con- 
straints associated with a lameduck ses- 


sion, anything of this nature becomes 
extremely difficult to resolve to every- 
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one’s satisfaction. Under such circum- 
stances, we cannot always achieve what 
we set out to accomplish in a given time 
frame. Still, those efforts that have been 
made toward reaching a suitable com- 
promise on this bill are certainly com- 
mendable. 

What is at stake here is much more 
than a simple formula and a collection 
of numbers. What is really at stake is 
an effort to strike a balance between 
many competing objectives, each with 
its own merits. 

Section 5 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act provides funds for transit 
operating and capital assistance to all 
areas of our country. In setting the pa- 
rameters of the formula, our members 
are being asked to strike the balance 
among many areas of this country. We 
are thereby immediately confronted 
with a number of important questions. 
How much should the rural areas get? 
How much should the small and 
medium-sized cities get? And how much 
should the large cities receive? 

Moreover, should transit aid be di- 
rected toward those communities with 
growing service in need of funding to 
expand, or should funds be directed to- 
ward many of our larger cities with es- 
tablished transit systems already carry- 
ing huge numbers of people? 

Also involved in efforts to set the pa- 
rameters of the formula is the question 
of how much money should be available 
for operating subsidies and how much 
should be reserved for capital expendi- 
tures, such as those for buses and bus- 
related equipment. 

Many experts have deep reservations 
about operating assistance. They believe 
that since local authorities set fares and 
costs, whether they be for maintenance, 
for drivers, or for the purchase of buses, 
the Federal Government should not be 
too involved in these kinds of local deci- 
sions. 

On the other hand, a strong case can 
be made for the need to help fund these 
programs in order to help conserve 
energy and save fuel and provide the 
American people with the mobility they 
deserve and to which they have become 
accustomed. 

In addition, there is strong support 
for the role of the Federal Government 
in providing assistance for capital ex- 
penditures such as the purchase of buses, 
bus garages, and related items. 

Given the complexity of the issues in- 
volved and the divergence of opinion, it 
is all the more commendable that the 
members of our committee have made 
as much progress as they have in devel- 
oping an acceptable approach to the 
formula restructuring. 

I am certain that considerable effort 
has gone into the substitute offered today 
by Mr. Howard. And clearly there are 
many good provisions in the substitute 
as presented. In fact, there are some 
provisions in which I am particularly 
interested. One such provision allows 
the State of California to fulfill its com- 


mitment to the city of Santa Rosa with 
respect to a Federal-aid highway proj- 
ect in that city. 
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As we consider H.R. 6417 and the 
Howard substitute, I believe that above 
all, we as the elected representatives of 
the American people should keep in mind 
the mandate of the people. They have 
stated in no uncertain terms that they 
want us to cut out waste and develop 
programs that work, do not hold out 
false promises, and—most importantly— 
are affordable. 

The members of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee have nego- 
tiated the issues involved in H.R. 6417 
and have attempted to resolve their dif- 
ferences on the direction in which the 
program should move. We simply must 
move toward the adoption of a realistic 
and affordable program. And, I am con- 
fident that with continued work in a 
bipartisan manner, we can continue our 
progress toward that objective. 

OO 1220 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. LIVINGSTON). 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, Members will soon face 
a decision on a substitute to H.R. 6417, 
the Surface Transportation Act, and this 
substitute is an attempt at compromise 
which, in my opinion, should not be 
passed by this body. There is no reason 
to rush legislation through the House 
which on close examination changes the 
original H.R. 6417 and shortchanges 
many of the small- and moderate-sized 
communities in this country. The Surface 
Transportation Act, after all, already is 
authorized through 1983 and its fiscal 
year 1981 appropriations are complete, 
regardless of what we do today and in the 
coming weeks. 

The substitute is deficient in several 
important ways. First, section 5 funds— 
operating subsidies—receive a formula 
change that penalizes all but the largest 
cities and metropolitan areas. 

Furthermore, the substitute will slow 
communities’ plans to provide transpor- 
tation for handicapped persons by re- 
moving the flexibility that was written 
into the original bill. The new language 
simply allows the Department of Trans- 
portation regulation writers to reimple- 
ment the onerous section 504 regulations 
that have inflexibly prohibited many 
communities from actually adopting ef- 
fective modes of transportation for the 
handicapped. 

The House should defeat the substitute. 
If we allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into passing a poor bill, most of us will 
be shortchanging cities in our district 
and our States, which for the most part 
will no longer participate to the extent 
that they have in the past in operating 
subsidies for mass transit and will have 
their potential for compliance with 
regulations on handicapped transporta- 
tion severely inhibited. 

I do not believe we need a bill if it must 
be this substitute. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. AMBRO). 

Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
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support of the bill as outlined by my 
distinguished subcommittee chairman. 
The chairman of the subcommittee is 
one of the acknowledged experts in this 
field, a tenacious advocate, and this 
combined with his tutorial skills have 
given those of us who served with him 
the ability to make a contribution in 
this vital field of transportation, mass 
transit, energy conservation, and pollu- 
tion abatement. In that regard, I would 
like to engage my friend from New Jer- 
sey in a colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, in several sections of 
this legislation there are provisions for 
terminal development authorizations, 
and other discretionary grant and loan 
programs under UMTA for transporta- 
tion projects and facilities. 

In section 3 of the discretionary grant 
or loan program of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act, funding is author- 
ized for transportation projects which 
enhance coordination between public 
transportation and other forms of trans- 
portation, and which will enhance urban 
economic development or incorporate 
private investment. Eligible costs that 
can be funded include property acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, and improvement 
of facilities and ecuipment for inter- 
modal transfer facilities. 

Plans have been underway since 1964, 
through a bipartisan effort, with both 
State and local officials to build a multi- 
modal transportation hub at Long Island 
MacArthur Airport that will combine 
both air, rail (Long Island Railroad 
commuter service), and bus service in a 
central location on Long Island. 

At present plans are underway to move 
the present airport terminal closer to 
the LIRR tracks, construct a new rail/ 
bus terminal and make roadway im- 
provements near the hub. This proj- 
ect has great energy saving potential for 
the residents of Long Island and could 
be used as a model for the whole coun- 
try. This hub in Islip will serve as the 
central point for all mass transit on 
Long Island. At the present time an 
integrated mass transportation system is 
nonexistent for the almost 3 million peo- 
ple of Long Island. With the ever-rising 
cost of gasoline, this hub will be an im- 
portant first step, in getting Long Is- 
landers to rely less on their automobiles 
and more on energy efficient mass tran- 
sit; which the whole country should be 
encouraged to do. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that under the provisions of this bill 
funding for projects such as construction 
of a rail/bus terminal would be covered. 
Will the local and State officials in New 
York be able to apply for this type of 
aid under the programs authorized in 
this very worthwhile legislation? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman 
would yield, I would like to respond, yes, 
they may. 

Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Chairman, if I have 
time, I would like to yield to my friend 
from West Virginia (Mr. RAHALL). 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague from New York (Mr. Am- 
BRO) for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most press- 
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ing road problems affecting communities 
throughout our Nation is that of energy- 
impacted roads. Road damage occurring 
through movement of domestic energy 
resources is alarmingly apparent, and is 
increasing dramatically. While I realize 
this bill, when it speaks of energy-im- 
pacted roads during earlier colloquy, 
does concern all energy-impacted roads, 
I do refer briefly to the cost of building 
coal-haul roads which is estimated at 
about $1 million per mile which is more 
than double that of regular roads, which 
cost. about $300,000 per mile to build. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I would like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp) a question about 
his substitute in regard to energy-im- 
pacted roads. 

It is my understanding that the over- 
all funding levels are not cut back and 
the authorization is merely delayed by 1 
year in the gentleman’s substitute; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman is correct. If we go 
on the procedure, with the exception of 
the first year which has just been elimi- 
nated in the substitute, we are halfway 
through that. In the substitute, we are 
halfway through that fiscal year. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield on that point? But 
the effect of that is a $250 million over- 
all reduction in the total program. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Chairman, my home 
State of West Virginia. being one of the 
largest coal producing State in our coun- 
try, has incurred substantial damage to 
both primary and secondary roads. In 
West Virginia, 33 of the 55 counties are 
affected to some degree by coal haul 
transportation from either deep or sur- 
face mines. There are avproximately 
12.886 miles of road and 2,922 bridges 
which are accommodating coal move- 
ments. 

In 1978 and 1979 the West Virginia De- 
partment of Highways in cooperation 
with the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion performed a coal haul road study. 
The study concluded that in West Vir- 
ginia alone, $2.7 billion is needed to re- 
habilitate 2,864 miles of roadway. While 
this is a stifling amount, each ton of coal 
increases the damage and increases the 
amount needed to repair the damage. 
Yet, more frightful is the fact that West- 
ern States which are just beginning to 
develop their coal resources have this 
same problem facing them years down 
the road. 

The legislation we have before us 
establishes for the first time a unified 
program for the repair of energy-im- 
pacted roads and railroad-highway 
crossing to be authorized through 1985. 

During the 95th Congress, the House 
of Representatives went on record in 
support of a comparable program; how- 
ever, the Senate failed to enact a com- 
panion provision and the program was 
dropped in conference. Through the ef- 
forts of Chairman Howarp and the 
ranking minority member of the Sur- 
face Transportation Subcommittee, Mr. 
SHUSTER, the program was again in- 
eluded in this Surface Transportation 
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Act. The Senate has completed con- 
sideration of their version of this leg- 
islation and have included a program 
identical to the one which we have be- 
fore us. It is now up to the House to 
enact its version. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout our coun- 
try we see growing evidence of our re- 
turn to coal. While it has proceeded 
much slower than many of us had hoped, 
it is beginning. It is essential that we 
have a transportation system in place 
which is capable of moving these in- 
creasing amounts of coal. Enactment of 
this program provides a vital link to- 
ward the establishment of an overall 
energy transportation network. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
vital legislation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. DONNELLY), a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Chairman, if we 
could, I would like to engage in a very 
brief colloquy. 

Mr. Chairman, Massachusetts is cur- 
rently in a situation where our Federal 
highway funds are being held in escrow 
due to a conflict between the Federal 
Government and our State’s highway 
laws. It is our contention that we are, 
and have been, in compliance with the 
Federal statutes. The Massachusetts 
courts and the Massachusetts attorney 
general have issued concurring opinions 
on this conflict. 

The State of Massachusetts has ap- 
plied for an extension with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation until this con- 
flict can be rectified. We are requesting 
an extension for their ruling until the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation reports out its legislation 
on this subject. 

The date of scheduled action by the 
Department has been set at February 15, 
1981. It is our intention to postpone 
action until the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation can 
fully investigate, through hearings and 
the resulting legislation, our Nation's 
highway safety laws. In order for the 
State to pursue its contentions with the 
Department of Transportation, and fail- 
ing that, in order that the Massachusetts 
legislature, through hearings and legis- 
lation. bring its laws into compliance 
with the Federal Code, we are pursuing 
this extension by the Department of 
Transportation. 

I am wondering whether the distin- 
guished chairman could give me an in- 
dication if it is the committee's inten- 
tion to investigate the question of truck 
weight. and highway safety in this next 
session of Congress? 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman would 
yield, I would say that we certainly do 
intend to consider that. and I would also 
like to state to the gentleman that there 
is a general feeling that the present Sec- 
retary of Transportation may not be the 
Secretary of Transportation come Febru- 
ary of next year, and I feel sure that we 
will see that the State of Massachusetts 
is not put in any time bind because of 
any deadline date that has been present- 
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ed by the present Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. DONNELLY. I thank the chair- 
man very much for those remarks, 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. JEFForDsS). 

Mr, JEFFORDS. I would like to enter 
into a colloquy with the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I know the gentleman is 
aware of the problems which were 
created for many States by the fiscal year 
1980 deferral of highway funds and I am 
also aware of the gentleman's comments 
with respect to the inability of the com- 
mittee at this time to increase the au- 
thorization levels due to problems in 
funding but I wish he would give me some 
guidance as to what his intentions would 
be in the future with respect to urging 
the administration to administratively 
compensate for the losses of funds to 
States under the deferral; second, if we 
do get a chance to increase funding, can 
he tell me what he feels ought to be 
done for the States that lost many mil- 
lions of dollars? 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, I certainly 
hope we will be able to get the adequate 
funding, the funding needed. We will 
not have any midyear reductions or 
freezes so that we will have to put any 
State in a position of having to readjust 
what it might expect, but if this happens, 
certainly we will work with the gentle- 
man and the Members of the Congress, 
and all of the States, to see it is done 
in a fair way, perhaps fairer than what 
we have experienced in recent months. 

I will work with the gentleman in that 
regard. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I appreciate that. I 
also hope the gentleman would work to 
compensate those States for the prob- 
lems which were created by the previous 
deferral. I ask if the chairman would also 
assist and al'eviate the problems created 
by the previous deferral as well as any 
ones which might be created in the 
future. 

Mr. HOWARD. I also would cooperate 
with the gentleman in that respect. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. I will not offer my 
amendment with regard to section, 18, as 
it appears the small States have been 
taken care of adequately under the sub- 
stitute bill. In fact, I will not be offering 
any amendments, which I am sure the 
committee will be pleased to know. I 
thank the gentleman from New Jersey 
for his comments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
elaborate a bit on the issues just dis- 
cussed. 

First of all, permit mé to summarize 
the difficulties experienced by some 
States during the deferral of Federal-aid 
highways funds in fiscal year 1980. 

As part of his anti-inflation program, 
which was as inconsistent as it was inef- 
fective, President Carter announced in 
April cutbacks in outlays from the Fed- 
eral-aid highways account. Previously, 
$8.85 billion in obligations had been 
available for the fiscal year. The Presi- 
dent’s decision, as outlined in the defer- 
ral message he sent up to the Hill via the 
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Office of Management and Budget, re- 
duced the obligations ceiling to $7.7 bil- 
lion. 

In and of itself, the deferral seemed 
like a worthwhile part of a responsible 
effort to balance the Federal budget, but 
the method the Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) chose to implement the 
cutback proved to be grossly inequitable. 
Rather than give the State pro rata 
cuts, DOT took the situation as it was on 
a certain date. Then it distributed the 
remaining, unobligated highways funds 
according to the statutory formula which 
had been applied once already at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

This meant that States which nor- 
mally come in early and contract out 
their highway work ended up with at 
least 100 percent, and in many cases a 
good deal more, of their expected allo- 
cations. On the other hand, States like 
my State of Vermont, which do not con- 
tract out for their highway projects un- 
til relatively late in the fiscal year, due 
to the notoriously difficult New England 
winters, and for other reasons, ended up 
with far less than 100 percent of their 
expected allocations. For example, Mary- 
land received over 200 percent, Rhode 
Island 45 percent. 

At least eight States, incensed by the 
inequity of the deferral, filed lawsuits 
against the Government. These States 
included Vermont, Arkansas, California, 
Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, and New 
Mexico. Thus far, the courts have rec- 
ognized the unfairness of the manner in 
which the cutback was administered. 

The supplemental appropriations bill, 
H.R. 7542, passed by the House in June, 
modified the deferral in several ways, 
but these changes were largely cosmetic 
and did little to redress the uneven dis- 
tribution of highway money. The obliga- 
tions ceiling was raised to $7.8 b‘ll‘on 
from the $7.7 billion contained in the 
deferral message, and a can was placed 
on the amount of funds any one State 
could receive. Unfortunately, a goodly 
number of States exceeded that cap prior 
to passage of the bill. 

Although the formula for the chan- 
neling of funds was left essentially in- 
tact in H.R. 7542, Mr. Duncan, Mr. 
Conte, and I, with help from a great 
many other interested parties, sought to 
provide language in the bill’s conference 
report which would direct any highway 
funds available for redistribution to the 
States hardest hit by the cutback. DOT 
appeared to encourage this approach, 
and, indeed, assured us that there might 
be as much as $300 million available for 
redistribution because many States had 
spent their allocations slowly as a result 
of the deferral and uncertainty gener- 
ated by the court cases. As it turned out, 
we had been thrown a meager bone. Oh, 
we chased after it, all right, we ran hard 
and fast, only to learn from DOT some 
weeks later that there was, surprise, no 
redistribution money. 

As I pointed out earlier, I had fully 
intended to offer an amendment to the 
legislation before us today in a further 
effort to set aright the many headed 
wrongs spawned by the deferral. Presi- 


dent Carter planned a jobs program for 
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fiscal year 1981, and this program was 
said to include somewhere between $400 
and $600 million for highway jobs which 
would be administered through the Fed- 
eral-aid highways account. An amend- 
ment to the surface transportation bill 
could have funneled this money, or a 
healthy portion of it, to the 35 States 
which came in under 100 percent of their 
expected funding levels, and more spe- 
cifically, targeted it to high unemploy- 
ment areas with suitable highway proj- 
ects in those 35 States. November 4 
changed all that, of course, and the Hy- 
dra remained at large. President-elect 
Reagan is not known for his predilection 
for jobs programs. 

Then we learned that the committee 
would hike the highways obligations ceil- 
ing above the $8.75 billion level con- 
tained in the comm!‘ttee print when the 
bill came to the House floor, if indeed 
it did. Speculation ran rampant on the 
prospects of the bill coming to the floor 
for consideration at all, because of the 
great difficulty for the committee was 
having in reaching a settlement with 
handicap groups over the mass transit 
access question. This confusion and un- 
certainly about the bill’s prospects nat- 
urally made amendment strategy diffi- 
cult. 

The latest and apparently final word 
is that the obligations ceiling will not 
be raised above $8.75 billion in the sub- 
stitute. Since this figure closely repre- 
sents the amount of money that will meet 
the highway needs of the 50 States, I 
do not intend to offer an amendment 
which would give the 35 States deprived 
under the fiscal year 1980 cutback an 
even greater share than they would re- 
ceive under the substitute without 
amendment. 

I would hope, however, that the com- 
mittee would continue to be aware of 
the deferral’s inequity, and urge DOT to 
do what it can administratively to atone 
for the unfairness. Moreover, should the 
opportunity present itself somewhere 
down the road, this fiscal year, for the 
correcting of the unbalanced distribu- 
tion of highway funds under the 1980 
cutback, we will make the most of it. 

I am hopeful that, if we should have 
another deferral of highway money, and 
I understand that some of the more 
ardent reduced Federal spending advo- 
cates in the Reagan inner circle want 
to defer highway expenditures in an ef- 
fort to restore the ailing economy to 
health, the new provisions in this bill 
governing the allocation of Federal-aid 
highways funds should help prevent an- 
other inequitable situation. The firs- 
come-first-served approach to the ac- 
count has been greatly restricted, and 
not a year too soon. It is high time that 
the ability to spend highway money 
quickly was supplanted by demonstrated 
need as the primary determinant in the 
allocation of aid from the highway ac- 
count. 

I turn now to the second issue of con- 
cern, the section 18 nonurban transit 
program. 


When the Senate considered its ver- 
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sion of the surface transportation bill, it 
agreed to an amendment providing for a 
1 percent minimum apportionment level 
for the section 18 program. I wholeheart- 
edly support similar action on this side, 
and worked hard in conjunction with the 
chairman on this issue, face-to-face and 
at the staff level, for inclusion of the 
1-percent language in the H.R. 6417 sub- 
stitute. I am very pleased that this ef- 
fort has been successful. It is a tribute 
to the chairman from New Jersey, who 
was not inclined to support this provi- 
sion, that he was nonetheless open- 
minded about it and eventually agreed 
to it. The State of New Jersey certainly 
had nothing to gain from it directly, be- 
cause it already receives more than 1- 
percent funding. 

But it is readily apparent that the 
1-percent funding level is good legisla- 
tion. The rural States, for whom this 
program was largely developed, depend 
heavily on it, but in many cases receive 
less than adequate funding under the 
current formula. Vermont has five mini- 
bus systems which rely on section 18. 
These systems serve the elderly and social 
agency clients, and provide them with 
transportation they would otherwise be 
without. Unfortunately, last fiscal year, 
two of these minibus operations had to 
receive an additional $60,000 in emer- 
gency funding from the FHWA’s inter- 
modal activity fund to keep their doors 
open. 

Furthermore, as a result of the appro- 
priations process, the fiscal year 1980 
budget for section 18, $85 million, has 
been reduced to $72.5 million for fiscal 
year 1981. This reduction is attributable 
to the budgetary restraint that is lateiy 
in vogue, and also to the fact that cer- 
tain States have been stockpiling section 
18 funds without developing suitable 
projects. For example, as of the end of 
fiscei year 1980, 10 States receiving sec- 
tion 18 funds for 2 fiscal years had yet to 
make any section 18 equipment pur- 
chases. These States were: Alabama, 
Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Wyoming, Utah, Delaware, Nevada, and 
Rhode Island. These 10 States have, to- 
gether, an unobligated section 18 balance 
of $16,445,770, only $8,228,541 of which is 
now committed to projects that are in 
the pipeline. In other words, these States 
are receiving a lot more section 18 money 
than they can use or waut to use. There 
are other States who could certainly use 
this money, including my State of 
Vermont. 

I think we might want to consider 
tightening this program up a bit in order 
to eliminate this abuse. It is my under- 
standing that section 18 money is cur- 
rently available to States for 4 years once 
it is allocated. I think this time frame 
should be shortened; if States do not de- 
vote these funds to projects within 2 
years, plenty of time in which to devise 
projects, they should revert to the gen- 
eral fund and become available to other, 
needy States. 

But placing remedies aside for the mo- 
ment, as a result of the appropriations 
reduction, many of the rural States 
would have been in further trouble with- 
out the 1-percent language. I welcome 
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this change in the program as contained 
in the substitute. It is certainly a very 
modest one, guaranteeing as it does only 
$725,000 to each State; this is a small 
figure when compared to the billions pro- 
vided to metropolitan areas under the 
various mass transit programs. 

In closing, although the substitute is 
not all I had hoped it would be, it does 
make great improvements in the Federal- 
aid highways program and the section 18 
program, and I commend the committee 
members for their fine efforts in these 
areas. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Nebraska (Mrs. SMITH). 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1980, and in op- 
position to the substitute. I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. As all of you know this country 
has vast reserves of coal in Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Montana, to name a few 
States. I believe that this resource can 
and should be developed, and I will sup- 
port that development. 

It is important, however, to remember 
that these States are not the only ones 
impacted by coal development. My 
State—and especially the western part 
which I represent—is a major if not the 
only route for almost all coal going to 
Southern and Eastern United States 
from the Powder River Basin in Wyo- 
ming. This makes Nebraska the coal 
chute of the Nation. 

Railroads are the exclusive transporter 
of this vast resource, and as many of 
you know most of our towns in the West- 
ern States grew up around or along- 
side a rail line. The rail station and rail- 
roads were the lifeblood of western de- 
velopment. These railroads are still vital 
to the economy of my State for move- 
ment of agricultural products as well as 
freight. 

We in the West are now seeing a new 
and difficult problem arise with the 
growth in coal transportation by rail. We 
have 44 communities in my district alone 
and thousands more in other districts 
and States that are in fact spilt in half 
by a set of railroad tracks. 

With the drastic increase in coal traf- 
fic, essential services such as provided by 
hospitals, fire, and police departments 
are cut off from major segments of these 
communities for many hours daily with 
tracks crossable only intermittently be- 
tween trains. Schools, businesses, and 
residential areas are separated. This has 
caused and will continue to cause in- 
creasingly severe problems for the people 
of these communities. 

The State of Nebraska is served by 11 
railroad companies with a total of 5,494 
railroad crossings. Our fatality rate is 
double the national average for vehicle- 
train collisions. In 1978 alone, 183 acci- 
dents occurred at Nebraska grade cross- 
ings, resulting in 18 fatalities and 79 
injuries. This rate is bound to increase as 
coal traffic more than triples, as esti- 
mated, in the coming years. 

One railroad alone expects to increase 
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from 15 trains per day to 70 trains a day 
by the year 2000. If you consider the 
average unit train takes 3 minutes to pass 
through a crossing, that translates to a 
total of 3.5 hours daily that the essential 
services I mentioned earlier are cut off. 
If you happen to be on the wrong side of 
the tracks, it could mean the difference 
between life and death. 

The Nebraska State Department of 
Roads in a recent study indicated that 
76 grade separations are needed in the 
State at an average cost of $2.5 million 
each. This study also indicated the need 
for 10 flashing lights and 154 flashing 
lights with gates for safety purposes. The 
study projected a cost of $207 million for 
these improvements in Nebraska alone. 

It is clear to me that the burden of 
these improvements should not and can- 
not fall solely upon the shoulders of the 
small communities or of the State. The 
entire Nation is benefiting from the con- 
version from lessened oil usage to more 
coal usage, and I do not think it is too 
much to ask that the whole country help 
pay some of the enormous cost. 

The language in section 117 of this bill 
is similar to H.R. 7094, which I intro- 
duced earlier this year. Although fund- 
ing levels were greater in my bill, I am 
gratified that the committee has included 
section 117, which addresses the same 
problems. 

Using revenues from the windfall profit 
tax, section 117 will make cost-sharing 
funds available for energy-impacted rail 
and highway transportation improve- 
ments. A total of $250 million is author- 
ized for 1981, increasing by $50 million 
each year for 5 years. 

Although there is no specified break- 
down between highway and railroad use 
of these funds, I feel that it is vital to 
the safety and well-being of the commu- 
nities involved that some sort of effort 
be initiated to help them solve their own 
version of the energy crisis—that of pub- 
lic safety and convenience. 


O 1230 


Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BUTLER). 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a great 
deal of concern has been expressed from 
several quarters about the recent regula- 
tions issued by the Department of Trans- 
portation governing participation by 
minority business enterprises in Depart- 
ment of Transportation programs. These 
concerns have not only been voiced by 
the construction industry. Several States 
and localities have indicated that while 
the regulations were intended to address 
the issue of how to increase minority 
business participation, they inadver- 
tently conflicted with long established 
State and local procurement laws de- 
signed to protect the public by preventing 
public officials from awarding contracts 
uneconomically on the basis of special 
friendships. 

This is my present intention to offer 
an amendment to reconcile the Federal 
goal of increased minority business par- 
ticipation with the desirable policies 
maintaining the integrity of State and 
local procurement laws. It simply allows 
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the award of contracts in projects for 
Federal-aid highways or highway safety 
construction to the lowest responsible 
bidder provided that bidder has made a 
good faith effort to meet the goals es- 
tablished by the State or local recipient 
for minority enterprise participation. 

This amendment, which will be printed 
in the Recorp, allows the regulations set 
forth in 49 CFR 23 to remain substan- 
tially intact. The only change would be 
to remove the conclusive presumption 
that if any competitor who submits a 
reasonably priced offer can meet the 
MBE goal, then all other lower priced 
offers which fail to meet the goal have 
failed to make sufficient reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain MBE participation. 

It is my strong belief that this change 
would encourage and promote more MBE 
participation and help restore competi- 
tion in public procurement. In my view 
it will strengthen the Federal efforts to 
increase MBE participation while at the 
same time insuring that the public ex- 
penditures are not tainted with favor- 
itism and I will strongly urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. BEREUTER). 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
prepared to rise in support of the original 
bill. Now I find that I must rise in strong 
opposition to the substitute measure. 

It has been very difficult, of course, to 
receive a copy and the details of the sub- 
stitute measure to make a careful judg- 
ment, but in looking at a few of the major 
issues involved, it seems to me that when 
we take a look at the allocation figures 
that are apparently in the substitute pro- 
posal, we are going to find the reason 
for massive opposition to this substitute 
measure in this body. 

I also have reservations about the sec- 
tion 504 handicapped access provisions 
contained in the substitute. There are 
enough loopholes in these new provisions 
to keep several batteries of attorneys in 
action for many years; and indeed we 
will have the bureaucrats in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation continuing to 
thwart the intention of this Congress re- 
garding handicapped access and the need 
for local option. 

Mr. Chairman, now I must oppose the 
substitute presented. 

As some of my colleagues may recall, 
in the Ist session of the 96th Congress 
during consideration of the Transporta- 
tion appropriations bill on the House 
floor, I specifically addressed the need 
to examine the relative costs and bene- 
fits of specialized service as well as the 
requirements imposed by the so-called 
section 504 regulations. At that time, I 
expressed the opinion that “the views 
of responsible and responsive local com- 
munities are being ignored by Federal 
officials in the name of a uniform na- 
tional policy—a policy which ignores 
the unique character and needs of each 
urban area.” With the passage of this 
legislation, we will reverse this policy. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to acquaint my colleagues with the 
transportation system in Lincoln, Nebr., 
because it is an example of the out- 
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standing service that this legislation will 
preserve. 

Lincoln has long been a leader in the 
area of specialized transportation serv- 
ices. Long before the Department of 
Transportation became actively involved 
in handicapped transportation, the city 
of Lincoln and its citizens expressed 
their desire for door-to-door transpor- 
tation rather than accessible vehicles. 
In June of 1972—just 1 year after the 
city took over the transit system—Lin- 
coln began operating a door-to-door de- 
mand-responsive transportation service 
for qualified elderly and handicapped 
persons. Since that time, the Lincoln 
Transportation System’s “handi-van” 
service has grown from three to its pres- 
ent fleet of nine specialized vans. The 
city provides 325 hours of door-to-door 
service each week. This translates into 
almost 17,000 hours of special transpor- 
tation each year that is offered by the 
city to meet the travel needs of its el- 
derly and handicapped residents. In Lin- 
coln the cost to provide wheelchair ac- 
cess for 50 percent of the future peak 
bus fleet as required by section 504 would 
be in excess of $600,000; however, this 
amount could finance well over 100,000 
passenger trips using the existing door- 
to-door service handi-van. 

As stated by its director of transpor- 
tation, Lincoln is not looking for the 
cheapest solution but the one which is 
the most cost effective, the one which 
buys the most mobility per dollar spent. 
I know the city of Lincoln is not wholly 
opposed to equipping regular fixed route 
buses with wheelchair lifts; city officials 
feel that such investments must be made 
on the basis of locally identified needs— 
needs to be identified in consultation 
with the local handicapped population. 


Proponents of section 504 regulations 
argue that what is at stake is not simply 
the provision of access to transporta- 
tion, but the preservation of civil rights 
for the handicapped. I disagree that this 
is the basic issue and apparently, and so 
do the majority of the handicapped. In 
the words of one representative handi- 
capped Nebraskan, “I am not concerned 
with nondiscrimination; I’ve got a more 
important priority—just to get to places 
I need to go.” 

Proponents of section 504 regulations 
say special services are too expensive, 
that special services do not serve the 
majority of the handicapped, and that 
the handicapped will be deprived of the 
opportunity to be able to work and sup- 
port themselves. Some of the individuals 
who purport to represent the test inter- 
ests of the handicapped adamantly and 
blindly cling to the position that all 
wheelchair users should necessarily be 
mainstreamed—that is given access to 
the same transportation serving every- 
one else—regardless of the costs to so- 
ciety and to the handicapped them- 
selves. They claim separate but equal is 
not appropriate. 

But I submit to you that these indi- 
viduals are mistaken. I submit that in 
many instances or situations separate is 
superior. Focusing on accessibility, pro- 
ponents of section 504 have obscured the 
real issue. The key here is mobility, and 
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as the Lincoln director of transporta- 
tion so aptly puts it, accessibility does not 
necessarily mean mobility. 

If what is important is mobility, then 
local option is what we must have. Local 
option may result in separate services 
but that is, in many, perhaps most, in- 
stances and circumstances the best serv- 
ice for America’s handicapped citizens. 
The handicapped, unfortunately, do not 
have personal mobility equal to everyone 
else and no law or social program can 
completely change that fact. 

How many people who purport to speak 
for the handicapped and argue for their 
civil rights are really handicapped them- 
selves and understand their problems? 
Not all of them by any means. As one 
Nebraskan wrote: 

I understand that the handicapped per- 
sons lobbying for such a change are mini- 
mally limited. Among the handicapped pop- 
ulation, the vast majority are multiply hand- 
icapped. . . . Again, the importance is not 
just “a ride” but that the individual must 
either function independently at both ends 
of the trip to use public transportation or 
must be taken portal to portal where help 
is available for their functioning. 


To a wheelchair-bound citizen it is of 
little value to watch a fully accessible bus 
pass by his or her doorstep to a bus 
stop several blocks up a hill. Handi- 
capped residents of hilly Omaha, Nebr., 
with its share of icy days in wintertime, 
know that problem firsthand. To a 
wheelchair-bound citizen living in a less 
densely settled suburban subdivision 
where there are no sidewalks, a fully 
accessible bus stopping only at a neigh- 
borhood bus stop is really not very ac- 
cessible at all. To quote another Nebras- 
kan: 

Accessible buses should not be construed 
as providing mobility to the handicapped 
and elderly. If we cannot reach a bus line 
or the bus without assistance, or transport 
ourselves from the drop off point to our des- 
tination, the buses do not provide mobility. 


And as I have stated, this is the key 
point—mobility. 

Furthermore, it is now clear from all 
the evidence that proponents of section 
504 have the arguments right—high cost 
and low benefits—but they have the solu- 
tion all wrong. Three recent reports (pre- 
pared by CBO, the National Research 
Council Transbus Study, and DOT) 
question the effectiveness of the regula- 
tions in providing transportation benefits 
to the handicapped. All three suggest 
that although the cost of the DOT reg- 
ulations is very high, the transportation 
benefits to handicapped persons are very 
low. 

In sum, I believe that it is foolish, 
counterproductive and too expensive to 
require local communities to make their 
regular bus systems totally accessible to 
the handicapped through a single ap- 
proach, when the end result freauently, 
and usually, means the curtailment or 
loss of some very good specialized svs- 
tems that provide true mobility to the 
handicapped. I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in supporting this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to a member of our committee, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Fary). 
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Mr. FARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6417, as amended by 
the Howard substitute. 

First of all, I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman and 
colleague from New Jersey and his staff 
for the many hours of work they put 
into this bill. This bill represents a 
significant step forward for mass transit 
over the next 5 years. I applaud my col- 
league from New Jersey for his effort to 
pass this much-needed legislation despite 
the many legislative obstacles and time 


* constraints we are up against. 


I am particularly pleased with this 
legislation because it represents a more 
equitable and reasonable national policy 
in two critical areas. They are: The 
formula which distributes operating as- 
sistance and access for the handicapped 
to our Nation’s public transit facilities. 

Currently, Federal operat’ ng assistance 
is apportioned by population and popu- 
lation density factors. These factors do 
not reflect the level of service or the 
actual cost incurred in providing that 
service. This leads to a consistantly in- 
equitable pattern of funding. For ex- 
ample, Chicago receives Federal funds 
for roughly 11 percent of its transit 
operating costs, while smaller cities re- 
ceive Federal funds for anywhere from 
35 to 45 percent of their operating costs. 

Operating assistance should be based 
on levels of service. Otherwise. we finance 
transit service in communities regard- 
less of whether they actually provide for 
their residents. This is an inequitable 
policy irrespective of the regions or lo- 
calities involved. 

Those suprorting a formula based on 
levels of service are not against funding 
new systems or getting small systems to 
expand their service. We are all for it, 
however, this money should come pri- 
marily out of the section 3 cavital assist- 
ance program and not out of operating 
assistance. After the new system is in 
place or after expansion, the Federal op- 
erating subsidy will increase accordingly. 
Thus, this new formula provides incen- 
tive to expand transit service, The old 
formula provides incentive to receive the 
money and do nothing. 

It has been said this formula benefits 
New York City at the exvense of the rest 
of the country. Mr. Chairman, if this is 
the case, then why would the public offi- 
cials throughout the country be in suv- 
port of this formula change. These offi- 
cials are not from New York; they are 
not necessarily even from big cities. 
Rather, they are from such cities as Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Indianapolis, Tucson. and 
Cleveland, and the Southern California 
Transportation Committee. The truth is, 
Mr. Chairman, the formula change em- 
bodied in this bill is a more equitable and 
intelligent national policy. All the 
transit officials I have sooken with have 
agreed. It is pure parochialism that op- 
poses this formula change. I urge my 
colleagues to consider this formula 
change from the standpoint of what is 
the best national poliev rather than from 
the standpoint of what is best for my 
district in the short term. 

The second critical issue is one of 
access for the handicanved. There has 
been considerable debate in our commit- 
tee on this issue. I feel we are all in sup- 
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port of greater access for the handi- 
capped. The debate is over means and 
not ends. 

The need for a change in those means 
is obvious. Current section 504 regula- 
tions mandate unrealistic expenses. The 
Congressional Budget Office estimates 
that section 504 would serve only 7 per- 
cent of the population at a cost of $6.8 
billion over 30 years. 

Not only is this money unavailable, 
but we are not even addressing the needs 
of 93 percent of the handicapped popu- 
lation. Many communities, facing pro- 
hibitive expenditures, are stalling ra- 
ther than taking positive action. Mr. 
Chairman, by not passing legislation to- 
day, we would be allowing this situation 
to continue. It would be irresponsible. 

The Howard substitute offers a rea- 
sonable, practical substitute. CBO esti- 
mates that 25 percent of the handi- 
capped community would be served by 
the service outlined in this bill. Not only 
does this serve 18 percent more of the 
handicapped, but the cost would be $2.1 
billion less over a 30-year period than 
the current 504 requirements. 

This bill does not mandate communi- 
ties to retrofit all existing rail stations. 
It does not mandate communities to buy 
all lift-equipped buses. It does assure the 
handicapped of full and equitable serv- 
ice in whatever manner the community 
can best provide it. It does assure the 
handicapped of full consultation with 
transit officials in deciding on the ap- 
proach. It also assures the handicapped 
of redress through the courts if admin- 
istrative options fail. While this ap- 
proach may disappoint those who seek 
full access, and while this approach may 
disappoint those who seek the Cleve- 
land amendment in its purist form, this 
bill is a responsible compromise. The 
great majority of the handicapped and 
those who must provide the service are 
in support of this approach. 

Based on these two critical areas, 
which this bill responsibly addresses, I 
urge my colleagues to vote in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SIMON). 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. BEDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the transportation leg- 
islation under consideration by the House 
today. Few bills developed during the 
96th Congress are as important to the 
transportation needs of our country as 
this measure sponsored by my colleague 
from New Jersey, Representative JAMES 
J. Howarp. This proposed transit legis- 
lation is vitally needed now as an inte- 
gral part of the energy program enacted 
this year. Funds from the windfall profit 
tax enacted last April are contained in 
the capital authorization portion of the 
bill, and as developed through the ef- 
forts of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transror- 
tation, the legislation greatly enhances 
the mass transit capital and operating 
assistance programs, while giving Con- 
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gress some measure of accountability 
over transit aid programs. 

This measure also contains a broadly 
supported and badly needed compro- 
mise allowing communities to develop 
alternative methods of making public 
transportation service available to the 
elderly and handicapped. It would per- 
mit local transit systems, working 
closely with the members of their own 
handicapped communities and under the 
supervision of the Federal Government, 
to set up special service for handicapped 
persons instead of requiring them to buy 
all-accessible new vehicles or refit old 
equipment, as they must do now under 
Federal Department of Transportation 
regulations. 

The issuance of these Department of 
Transportation regulations has gener- 
ated an ongoing controversy about the 
costs of compliance with the regulations 
and whether they meet the transporta- 
tion needs of handicapped persons. The 
Department of Transportation itself has 
indicated that these requirements would 
cost $6 to $8 billion. The American Pub- 
lic Transit Association which represents 
most public transit systems in the coun- 
try, claims the minimum price is about 
$20 billion. In addition, fully accessible 
transit facilities would still serve only a 
portion of the handicapped people who 
need them and special services would 
still have to be provided. 

Last May, I invited a representative of 
the Department of Transportation, Mr. 
Robert Ashby. to visit Sioux City, Iowa, 
and inspect the conditions and alterna- 
tive transportation system in operation 
there. The situation in Sioux City, given 
its climate and hilly geography, demon- 
strates that the regulations requiring 
fully accessible general transportation 
service fails to do justice to the trans- 
portation needs of the area’s handi- 
capped. At the same time, the require- 
ments imvosed by the Department of 
Transportation cannot be justified on the 
basis of cost/benefit analysis, especially 
when the total costs to the taxpayer are 
counted. That is why I have urged the 
Department of Transportation to inject 
some flexibility into its regulations per- 
taining to the transportation of handi- 
capped persons, and why I support the 
balanced approach contained in this leg- 
islation which provides for local option 
alternatives responsive to the transpor- 
tation needs of the Nation's elderly and 
handicapped. This approach would fa- 
cilitate the development of alternative 
transportation services which are specifi- 
cally suited to the needs of the local 
disabled community bv allowing each 
city the option of providing transporta- 
tion services to the area’s handicapped 
residents in the most efficient and effec- 
tive way after consultation with handi- 
capped citizens. It would allow local 
communities to utilize their knowledge 
of local conditions. needs and resources 
while giving them the option of selecting 
the specific tvpe of transportation serv- 
ice best suited to their needs and condi- 
tions. 

As illustrated by the efforts taken in 
Sioux City, Iowa, local officials are find- 
ing local solutions to the transportation 
needs of the handicapped and other peo- 
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ple with special needs. I support these 
efforts, and I support this legislation 
which provides relief from the rigid na- 
tionwide regulations of the Department 
of Transportation which hamper local 
efforts to provide real transportation 
service to the handicapped. I strongly 
support this measure and urge my col- 
leagues to vote in favor of passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
some concerns about the handicapped 
provision in the Howard substitute. 

First of all, I would like to make very 
clear that I have the highest respect for 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Howarp), and for his dedi- 
cation in seeing that handicapped Amer- 
icans have adequate transportation. 

We have made tremendous strides in 
this country under the present law. 
Towns like Washington, D.C., Seattle, 
Wash., and others, are providing oppor- 
tunities for handicapped Americans that 
simply were not there a few years ago. 
But we have had problems, really not 
with the law, but with the inflexibility 
and the failure to use the flexibility by 
the Department of Transportation. That 
is why we are here saying that some 
kind of modification in the law has to 
take place. 

I have an amendment that is pending. 
I am not sure that I am going to be of- 
fering it. I am going to take a good hard 
look at the Howard substitute. 

What we want, it seems to me, is, first 
of all, some flexibility, some common- 
sense that can be applied. Second, we 
have to let transit authorities and mu- 
nicipalities know where they are. Third, 
and by no means least important, we 
have to make sure that every handi- 
capped American has the opportunity to 
go to work, to go to a movie, to go shop- 
ping, to have reliable, consistent trans- 
portation. 

I hope that out of all of this in this 
lameduck session we can emerge in that 
direction. It is extremely important for 
handicapped Americans as well as for 
the economy of th‘s Nation that we uti- 
lize their tremendous resources, and we 
do not want to do anything here in haste 
that deprives them of the opportunity 
that thev deserve. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BENJAMIN). 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Howard substitute. I 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey for his legislative 
craftsmanship in bringing this bill to the 
floor. I appreciate the opporturity to ad- 
dress the House to urge support of the 
Howard substitute to H.R. 6417, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act author- 
ization for fiscal years 1981-85. 

Chairman James Howarp has bril- 
liantly fashioned a substantive legisla- 
tive measure by undertaking a ccmpre- 
hensive analysis of the mass transpor- 
tation system of the United States, ex- 
amining its shortcomings and needs and 
developing creative, and often contro- 
versial, solutions to cure current legisla- 
tive faults as well as meet new demoends. 

The process has been a consuming one, 
but Jm Howarp has handled it with 
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typical talent, aplomb, and constant good 
grace. In a word, Chairman HOWARD has 
conducted himself as a gentleman and in 
a manner consistent with the highest 
standards of this House. He is to be 
commended. 

My support of H.R. 6417 is predicated 
on its answer to changing mass transit 
patterns, energy and public service needs. 
As we enter this new decade, we are un- 
prepared to fill our transportation re- 
quirements. States are plagued by infia- 
tion and severely affected by declining 
gasoline tax revenues. A number of State 
highway and transportation depart- 
ments are experiencing huge deficits. 

Yet, transit ridership has increased 
annually since 1972. Over 500 million 
new transit trips were taken in 1979. 
Commuting patterns have changed dra- 
matically, with people moving out to the 
suburbs while jobs are in other areas. 

The expansion of mass transit in the 
1970's brought with it some growing 
pains, highlighted by inflation and 
higher fuel prices. Deficits for mass tran- 
sit systems began a dramatic climb in the 
mid-1970’s, with the total operating def- 
icit rising from $1.4 billion in 1975 to 
$2.2 billion in 1978. In the same period, 
Federal aid increased rapidly to help 
pay for the mounting deficits, rising from 
$301 million in 1975 to $689 million in 
1978. 

The Carter administration has been 
committed to promoting a 50-percent 
increase in transit ridership by the end 
of the decade, principally by getting 
small-city, suburban and Sunbelt com- 
muters onto public transit for the trip 
between home and work and by shoring 
up the deteriorating big-city systems. 

To accomplish this, a massive increase 
in total Federal transit aid, greater em- 
phasis on capital grants and drastic 
changes in the formula for handing out 
operating grants to direct the money to 
communities that already have extensive 
transit services in place are proposed 
in H.R. 6417. The bill revises the phi- 
losophy of transit assistance from in- 
centives for future investment to re- 
wards for past investment. 

The new bill is responsive to the 
changing needs for mass transit patterns 
in that it changes the distribution of the 
operating assistance formula to empha- 
size actual transit service rather than 
population factors. In the past, operating 
assistance money was distributed on a 
population density formula. 

The result was that money could not be 
targeted to areas where the funds are 
most urgently needed. Critics charge 
that the population density formula 
shortchanges the busiest transit systems 
in large cities and provides little incen- 
tive for systems to increase their service. 
H.R. 6417 contains a new service-based 
formula that would distribute operating 
assistance funds in an equitable manner 
acceptable to urban, suburban and rural 
areas while giving Congress some meas- 
ure of accountability over transit aid 
programs. 

H.R. 6417 is vitally important as a part 
of the energy program enacted this year. 
One way to reduce America’s dependence 
on foreign oil and to cut oil consumption 
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is by getting more people into buses and 
subways. At peak periods, a transit bus 
is 15 times more efficient than automo- 
biles and a heavy railcar is 53 more times 
fuel efficient. Unfortunately, in seeking 
an alternative to the automobile, an im- 
mediate transition to the railroads and 
mass transit systems is impossible. After 
years of neglect while America chose its 
gas-guzzling automobiles over public 
transit, it cannot be expected that the 
systems would be standing ready and able 
to absorb the rising numbers of transit 
users. 

The bill is also responsive to the mo- 
bility needs of the Nation's handicapped 
and nonhandicapped citizens by allowing 
each city the option of providing trans- 
portaticn services to the area’s handi- 
capped residents in the most efficient and 
effective way after consultation with 
handicapped citizens and the general 
public. 

Hopefully, prompt enactment of this 
legislation will serve as the first step on 
America’s journey to the forefront of 
world transportation innovation. While 
decades of strong commitment to mass 
transit systems in other countries have 
led to the development of superior sys- 
tems, our country is still mired in 
mediocrity. 

For the good of our Nation, let us act 
with deliberate resolve to pass this legis- 
lation and begin our journey. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would simply con- 
clude by emphasizing that this is not a 
compromise. A compromise is something 
that has been agreed upon by various 
parties. There is no agreement here. 
There is no agreement on our side. There 
is no agreement from the Senate, there 
is no agreem-nt from the Senate staff, 
either Republicans or Democrats. This is 
not a compromise. It is a new proposal, 
a new proposal at the eleventh hour, 
which scuttles the months and months 
of effort of the work of the subcommittee 
and of the committee and ind<ced sets 
aside the very overwhelming bipartisan 
vote by which this legislation as brought 
to the floor received from Republicans 
and Democrats on the committee. 

So when we get to this new proposal, 
this new substitute, we would urge that 
Members on both sides of the aisle stick 
with the committee position and vote 
against this new proposal. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

Mr. ZABLOCKI., Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate my distinguished friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Howarp), the chairman of the 
Transportation Subcommittee, yielding 
and giving me an opportunity to bring 
to the attention of our colleagues an un- 
finished freeway in the Fourth District 
of Wisconsin called Stadium Freeway 
South. Mr. Chairman, this freeway, is a 
5.5-mile segment in Milwaukee which 
will connect two existing interstate 
routes and allow the expansion of their 
“freeway flyer” commuter bus system, 
an important mass transit contribution. 

The State of Wisconsin is seeking pri- 
ority primary system discretionary 
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funds which were authorized in the 1978 
Surface Transportation Act. As you 
know, Mr. Chairman, the funds avail- 
able at the discretion of the Secretary 
are to be used for projects of an unusu- 
ally high cost which require long periods 
of time for construction. Stadium South 
qualifies on both accounts. The cost of 
completing the first segment of the free- 
way is $55 million. Total cost for the 5- 
year project is estimated to be $103 
million. 

Stadium Freeway South was incorpo- 
rated into the general plan of freeways 
for Milwaukee County on November 15, 
1955. Planning and design were initiated 
in August, 1965 and 84 percent of the 
required right-of-way for the first sec- 
tion was cleared by March, 1973, The en- 
vironmental impact and necessary 4(f) 
statements received DOT approval. Sub- 
sequently, residents in the neighborhood 
of the freeway overwhelmingly sup- 
ported construction of the freeway in a 
1967 and 1974 referendum. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the 
project was abruptly halted by a Gov- 
ernor who claimed that costs were too 
high. This position was taken in spite 
of exhaustive cost-effective studies by 
public and private officials which found 
the freeway warranted. 

Mr. Chairman, would you agree that 
the sooner the Stadium South project 
is completed, the more we will see in 
savings to the taxpayer in view of sky- 
rocketing construction costs? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would like to 
say to him that I am thankful that he 
brought this subject up. I believe that it 
is specifically the kind of thing we were 
looking at when we set up the whole pri- 
mary priority system, and we are cer- 
tainly hopeful that the Ways and Means 
Committee next year will work at an 
early time, after which we will be able 
to write the kind of legislation that is 
necessary to take care of the very im- 
portant problem that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin brings up. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his response, further the gen- 
tleman has anticipated my second 
question. 

g 1240 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield on the first ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ZABLOCKEIL. I yield briefly. 

Mr. SHUSTER. I would simply have 
to say that the minority at least can- 
not concur with the statement previously 
made because we simply do not know. 
But, we would be very happy to consider 
the question the gentleman is raising. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding permitting me to com- 
plete my colloquy with the chairman. 
I am sure that the ranking minority 
member and the chairman of the sub- 
committee will certainly resolve their 
differences on what their interpreta- 
tions are, but I do want to have on the 
record that indeed the Stadium Freeway 
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South does fall within the criteria that 
was set up by Congress in 1978. 

Mr. SHUSTER. First, I want to em- 
phasize that I in no way wish to dis- 
agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man. It is simply that we are unin- 
formed about this issue, and until we are 
informed about it we are in no position 
to concur. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that everyone knows 
that this slight disagreement with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is just a 
very slight and temporary aberration, 
and I am sure that in the very near fu- 
ture we will be walking arm-in-arm 
again for transportation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If I may state my sec- 
ond question, Mr. Chairman, in author- 
izing $125 million for fiscal years 1980, 
1981, and 1982 under section 104(b) , sub- 
paragraph 2(c) of the Surface Trans- 
portation Act of 1978, it was the intent 
of Congress for projects that were highly 
costly, such as Stadium South, to be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. HOWARD. I say to the gentleman, 
that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the legislative intent of the 
act will be met if Stadium South will be 
funded? 

Mr. HOWARD. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that we have to assume that the 
incoming administration is going to be 
as dedicated to the improvement of 
transportation as the past one. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin would appreciate and respect- 
fully invite you to join me, Mr. Chair- 
man, in urging the Secretary to give 
every consideration to the Stadium Free- 
way South in Milwaukee when consider- 
ing the disbursement of priority pri- 
mary system discretionary funds. 

I thank the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to state that this legislation will 
be further considered a week from Tues- 
day on the House floor, and what we are 
going to be involved with in these closing 
days—and certainly we will be very close 
to the end at that time—will be the legis- 
lation before us. Either we are going to 
move forward, we are going to continue 
to have an increase in the energy effi- 
ciency of our transportation system by 
accepting the substitute we are going to 
be offering, or we will be holding back in 
a situation which could see the trans- 
portation program of this Nation deteri- 
orate in future years. 

I hope that the members of the com- 
mittee will be willing to move forward in 
energy efficient transportation so that 
we are not put in the position of where 
we heard from the representatives of the 
incoming President that the first thing 
they want to slash is highways and mass 
pay olin as is on the airwaves to- 

ay. 
@ Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in support of this legislation, the goals 
of which, in addition to promoting 
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energy conservation, include encourage- 
ment of mass transit, reduction of traf- 
fic congestion and improvement of high- 
way and bridge safety. I commend my 
colleagues of the committee for their 
work on this legislation, especially my 
good friend the distinguished chairman 
of the Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Howarp) and my New York City 
colleague (Ms. FERRARO). 

As a Representative from Brooklyn 
and a former New York City councilman, 
I want to take this oportunity to alert 
my colleagues to serious transportation 
and safety problems involving the Brook- 
lyn Bridge and the Williamsburg Bridge, 
both of which are in my congressional 
district. It is my understanding that 
DOT discretionary funding is available 
that will enable continuation of the ex- 
cellent bridge maintenance and repair 
programs in New York and throughout 
the nation. Such funding is essential in 
assuring the safety and efficiency of 
bridges that play an incalcuably import- 
ant role in both the commerce and the 
quality of life in densely populated ur- 
ban areas. 

These safety problems require imme- 
diate attention. I trust that this issue will 
be addressed with regard to this legisla- 
tion and any future legislation dealing 
with bridge and highway safety, not only 
here on the floor, but in conference with 
the other body as well. My goal is to as- 
sure that the legislative history of the 
Surface Transportation Act and all other 
relevant legislation will clearly and ap- 
propriately reflect congressional concern 
about the safety and efficiency of these 
two bridges, and that DOT discretionary 
funding for bridge repair can thus be 
immediately targeted for correction of 
the safety and structural integrity prob- 
lems affecting both of these bridges. 

Specifically: The city and State of 
New York have completed studies of the 
East River bridges under the Federal 
bridge inspection program. The immedi- 
ate priority identified in their studies 
was the Queensboro Bridge and it ap- 
pears that funding for the necessary re- 
habilitation work for that bridge is se- 
cure. The next two most important proj- 
ects identified were rehab of the Brook- 
lyn tower foundation of the Brooklyn 
Bridge and restoration of the cable an- 
chorages of that bridge, as well as reha- 
bilitation of the outer roadway of the 
main span of the Williamsburg Bridge. 

While some Federal and other funding 
is available for a portion of these essen- 
tial repa‘rs, at least $20 million in addi- 
tional DOT discretionary funds are 
needed immediately. 

Extensive documentation furnished by 
the engineering consultants shows that 
the cable anchorages of the Brooklyn 
Bridge need immediate attention. Cables 
are beginning to deteriorate and such 
continued deterioration constitutes a 
serious potential danger. If the necessary 
repairs are not begun within the next 12 
months, we can expect that the erosion 
of the cables will accelerate. 

I have reviewed the engineering report, 
which includes photographs of the cable 
anchorages and the broken cables and 
can assure my colleagues that this is an 
urgent matter with serious implications 
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for public transportation safety. A simi- 
lar problem is perceived for the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge although the initial 
construction of this bridge included a 
substantial safety margin, which makes 
the problem less acute at the moment. 
Here, the immediate problem is the inte- 
grity of the outer roadway. 

Mr. Chairman, New York City has a 
significant proportion of the Nation’s 
major bridges that are located inside 
urban areas. The East River bridges are 
the major thoroughfares connecting the 
most populous boroughs—Brooklyn and 
Queens—with the Manhattan business, 
retail and entertainment areas. The loss 
of any one of these bridges, even tem- 
porarily, could cause deep and serious 
hardships to the entire city. The East 
River bridges are also among the oldest 
in the country. The estimated original 
life of a major bridge is 40 years, yet 
these bridges are aged 77 years, Williams- 
burg Bridge, and 97 years, Brooklyn 
Bridge. The social and historical signi- 
ficance of these bridges, and of the 
Brooklyn Bridge in particular as a desig- 
nated national historic monument, 
adds an imperative obligation to quickly 
address any perceived dangers to their 
integrity. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 

making clear the congressional intent 
that these repairs to the Brooklyn and 
Williamsburg Bridges be expeditiously 
approved for funding. If, as it now ap- 
pears, the matter of bridges and bridge 
safety are to be addressed in more detail 
in major highway legislation early in the 
next Congress, my remarks today will 
serve to alert my colleagues to both the 
challenge and the opportunity we have 
to resolve those problems at the earliest 
possible date.@ 
@ Mr. CORRADA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6417, the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1980, legislation 
reported by the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

Our national need for a significant 
program of energy conservation is in- 
extricably linked to transportation 
which the House Committee on H.R. 
6417 report estimates consumes more 
than half of every barrel of crude oil 
used in this country. 

The legislation before us today is crit- 
ical. I hope all the Members realize that 
the long-range transportation needs of 
this Nation, in every sector, whether 
mass transit or highway construction 
funds, are something which we cannot 
defer to another generation. 

H.R. 6417 is an integrated proposal, 
integrated in the sense that it draws 
together a variety of different legisla- 
tive proposals that are linked together 
in a comprehensive one, to meet urgent 
transportation needs at all levels and 
for all types and sizes of communities. 

Title I of the legislation constitutes 
the Federal Aid Highway amendments 
of 1980. Due to increasing energy and 
construction costs, this title shifts em- 
phasis in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram away from new construction 
toward better use of existing facilities. 
Other provisions authorize a new as- 
sistance program to alleviate problems 
directly related to increased domestic 
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energy production and for expanded 
highway efficiency through Transporta- 
tion Systems Management, a system 
which coordinates highway use with 
other forms of traffic operations and 
transit assistance. 

Title II of H.R. 6417 is important 
since it expands the existing programs 
of the Department of Transportation’s 
Urban Mass Transit Administration and 
it focuses on cities and metropolitan 
areas expecting to experience rapid 
population growth. It does so by allow- 
ing advance purchase in these “growth 
cities’ of potential fixed guideway 
corridors. 

The purchase of these rights-of-way 
in an early planning stage is an invest- 
ment in the future since it will allow 
purchase of land prior to escalation in 
prices when development appears immi- 
nent. 

Mr. Chairman, the congressional 
enactment of the crude oil windfall profit 
tax of 1980 will yield an estimated $227 
billion in net revenues and these funds 
are important to the development of a 
mass transportation system. 

The committee's recognition of a com- 
prehensive transportation system—using 
all types of transportation systems—is 
embodied in H.R. 6417. 

This measure is far reaching and it 
deserves our support.@ 

@ Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, 
when the House resumes consideration of 
H.R. 6417, it is my intention to offer an 
amendment which strengthens existing 
“buy American” provisions. This issue 
has been a controversial matter, both 
within the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee and in the 
Department of Transportation, which 
has given rise to uncertainty as to the 
position of advocates in the House and 
Senate of those proposals to strengthen 
existing law. In the interest of clarifica- 
tion, I had a discussion this morning with 
Senator Herz, who is the author of the 
“buy American” amendment in the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 6417, which is com- 
parable to the one I intend to offer. He 
made it very clear he intends to insist on 
the language he offered, and the Senate 
adopted in S. 2720, which is being held at 
the Chairman’s desk. My amendment 
goes further than that adopted by the 
other body, however, I am willing to ac- 
cept that “buy American” language in 
the interest of preserving American jobs. 
I do not feel we can be satisfied with less. 

The Surface Transportation Assist- 
ance Act of 1978 instructs the Secretary 
of Transportation to provide a prefer- 
ence to transit contract offers with “‘sub- 
stantially al” American-made equip- 
ment and stipulates a 10-percent cost 
differential between foreign and domes- 
tic bids. My amendment would interpret 
“substantially all’ to mean 75 percent 
and increase the domestic price differen- 
tial from 10 to 20 percent. 

Unless we adopt stronger “buy Amer- 
ican” provisions, we will, in effect, 
through the purchase of foreign-built 
mass transit cars, be using taxpayers’ 
funds to finance foreign competition 
against U.S. industry and jobs. If Con- 
gress was serious in passing previous 
“buy American” provisions, the increase 
in component and price differential per- 
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centage. which I have proposed, is cer- 
tainly justified, in light of recent equip- 
ment purchases carried out with UTMA 
funds. 

In this way, the United States indi- 
rectly favors foreign firms at the ex- 
pense of our own domestic industry. 
More than half of the most recent rail- 
car orders have been awarded to foreign 
firms to be paid for with UMTA funds. 
During this same period, four out of five 
domestic manufacturers have been 
forced out of business. This policy is 
wrong and is, in fact, a policy of im- 
porting unemployment. Creating incen- 
tives for domestic industry is the more 
logical approach. American firms can- 
not compete with only 10-percent price 
differential against foreign firms which 
benefit from substantial help from their 
governments. 

Furthermore, other nations give pref- 
erence to their industries by using na- 
tionalistic procurement policies which 
preclude U.S. firms from bidding on con- 
tracts in other countries. Foreign firms 
are able to produce more efficiently and 
compete more effectively as a result of 
those subsidy and protectionist policies. 
With the assistance of their govern- 
ments, overseas firms can easily under- 
bid American businesses to gain a 
healthy share of the U.S. transit supply 
industry—a market estimated at 600 
railcars and 5,000 buses & year. 

UMTA must make a comprehensive 
evaluation of all the factors involved in 
the production of the manufactured 
article, when awarding transit contracts. 
Economic conditions within this coun- 
try often affect the level of the domes- 
tic bid. Other factors, such as the im- 
pact on U.S. employment, balance of 
payments, and tax revenues for local and 
State governments, should be balanced 
against lowest bid considerations. 

Once and for all, we have to develop a 
policy which, if not favoring U.S. firms, 
at least places them on equal footing in 
the competition for contracts which are 
funded entirely by American taxpayers. 
My amendment would eliminate bureau- 
cratic indifference to “buy American” 
provisions. while encouraging new do- 
mestic firms to enter the transit sup- 
ply market. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this “jobs for Amer- 
icans” amendment.® 
@ Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the Sur- 
face Transportation Act, which is up for 
consideration by the House today, pro- 
motes the use of energy-efficient modes 
of transportation. Some of these include 
bicycles, carpools, vanpools, buses, sub- 
way systems, and commuter trains. 

Mr. George Brosseau, Jr., who is pres- 
ident of the BMW Bikers of Metropolitan 
Washington, and also a constituent of 
mine, was quick to point out to me that 
the legislation does not promote the use 
of yet another energy-efficient transpor- 
tation vehicle—the motorcycle. I would 
like to have here inserted the text of a 
letter written to me by Mr. Brosseau 
about this oversight: 

BMW BIKERS oF 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, 
October 10, 1980. 
Hon. JOSEPH FISHER, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FISHER: I am a resident of Res- 

ton, Virginia. I am also a person who uses a 
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fuel efficient motorcycle for personal trans- 
portation including commuting. I also serve 
as President of a local motorcycle club and 
represent a national organization of motor- 
cyclists that has over 11,000 members. 

My concern is that the federal government 
consistently ignores the value of the fuel effi- 
cient and convenient transportation that the 
motorcycle provides. The latest manifesta- 
tion of this is seen in H.R. 6417, the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1980. This bill includes 
a program of grants to the states to provide 
for projects in energy conservation and im- 
proved transportation system management. 
The bill encourages the use of bicycles and 
carpools, but it does not mention motor- 
cycles. I would submit that the motorcycle 
rates high on both counts, fuel conservation 
and transportation efficiency. I feel that it 
is now time to give legislative attention to 
the role of the motorcycle in the transporta- 
tion mix, 

For instance, a recent report issued by the 
Motorcycle Industry Council reveals that the 
average motorcycle with 1.2 passengers uses 
less energy per passenger mile than does the 
average 4 person carpool. You can park 5-6 
motorcycles in the same space taken up by 
that. carpool. Carpools are extended many 
privileges such as access to priority lanes 
during rush hours. Motorcycles are excluded. 
In fact the superior motorcycle is treated by 
public policy as though it did not exist. 

I am aware that you are not a member of 
the Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee, however, if you agree with my posi- 
tion, it would be very helpful if, when the 
H.R. 6417 comes up for floor debate, you 
would rise in support of the grants program 
and urge that motorcycles be included when 
the rules for the program are written. It may 
not be possible to change the bill itself, but 
the floor comments would contribute to a 
legislative history in favor of including 
motorcycle related projects.@ 


@ Mr: LEE. Mr. Chairman, it Is my un- 
derstanding the bill before us today, H.R. 
6417, enjoys the support of both the ma- 
jority and minority members of the com- 
mittee. The bill addresses the most seri- 
ous transportation issues facing this Na- 
tion today—the poor condition of our 
highways which makes highway travel 
less safe and increases auto repair bills 
for thousands of the Nation’s consumers; 
the need to make highway travel more 
efficient in terms of gasoline usage 
through vanpoo's and carpools; the ne- 
cessity for increased Federal funding to 
improve and expand this Nation’s mass 
transit systems; and the need to make 
public transportation more accessible to 
our handicapped citizens. 

The importance of this legislation is 
underscored bv the state of affairs in the 
Middle East where the conflict between 
Iraq and Iran threatens to cut off the 
supply of oil flowing through the Strait 
of Hormuz. A reduction in supply of this 
magnitude would send gasoline prices 
skyrocketing, placing additional strain on 
our mass transit systems and accentu- 
ating the need for effective vanpooling 
and carpooling networks. The additional 
cost of operating and maintaining a vehi- 
cle would also necessitate a more concen- 
trated effort to keep our roadways re- 
paired in order to obtain the most effi- 
cient use of an increasingly precious fuel 
supply. 

The Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation is to be commended for 
its efforts to reach agreement on the very 
difficult issues which are a part of H.R. 
6417. It is vital the 96th Congress give 
its seal of approval to this legislation, 
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and it is my intention to accord the 
measure my support® 

@ Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong opposition to the Howard sub- 
stitute to H.R. 6417, the surface trans- 
portation bill. Like the ranking member 
on the subcommittee, Mr. SCHUSTER, I 
support the legislation as it was reported 
by the full Public Works Committee on 
May 14. That bill, which passed the com- 
mittee by a vote of 26 to 9, represented a 
sound compromise and enjoyed strong 
bipartisan support. 

The substitute, however, is lacking in 
several important areas. First, and per- 
haps more importantly, is the new for- 
mula allocation under section 5. The 
Howard substitute earmarks 80 percent 
of the funding for operating expenses 
and only 20 percent for capital expendi- 
tures. This is an increase in the operating 
expenses from the 76 to 24 split under 
existing law. I believe that the trend 
should be toward greater percentages in 
capital expenditures not less, but the 
substitute sets the trend in the opposite 
direction. 

Second, regarding the special needs 
of the handicapped, the substitute’s serv- 
ice criteria are overly burdensome and 
will greatly increase the possibility of 
lawsuits on this subject. The Cleveland 
amendment, which the committee bill 
includes, is simple by comparison. It 
gives the local committees greater leeway 
in developing a plan to meet the needs of 
the handicapped. If the substitute lan- 
guage is enacted, it will become more dif- 
ficult for local authorities to develop a 
reasonable alternative. 

My purpose for opposing the Howard 
substitute is to get the best possible bill 
through the House. And I believe the 
committee version is stronger for the 
reasons I have outlined. But I do want 
to express strong support for a provision 
included in both the original and the 
substitute versions of the bill. 

Section 104 of the committee bill au- 
thorizes a new assistance program to 
alleviate problems directly related to 
increased domestic energy production 
and the corresponding increase in the 
transportation of energy materials. I 
want to compliment Mr. STANGELAND for 
his work in seeing that this important 
program was included in the bill. 

Presently, because of increased train 
traffic through the center of the city, 
automobile traffic in Shakopee, Minn., 
is cut off for long periods of time. Fur- 
thermore, the anticipated increase in the 
coal traffic from western coal fields to 
electric plants in the Twin Cities area 
would block city traffic and vital services 
for an even longer period of time. This 
program will enable a city like Shakopee 
to be eligible for funding of a rail re- 
location or grade crossing project, 
thereby alleviating the problem. 

The energy impacted rail program is 
very important to towns like Shakopee, 
Minn, And while I obiect to some of the 
changes made in the legislation by the 
Howard substitute, this program will re- 
main. For that important reason, I in- 
tend to support final passage of H.R. 
6417, whether or not the substitute is 
adopted.e 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation now 
printed in the reported bill shall be con- 
sidered by titles as an original bill for 
the purposes of amendment, and each 
title shall be considered as having been 
read. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

Section 1 reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Surface Transportation 
Act of 1980". 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McKay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6417) to authorize appropriations 
for the construction of certain highways 
in accordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, for highway safety, for mass 
transportation in urban and in rural 
areas, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall No. 648, taken yesterday, on pas- 
sage of H.R. 7265, legislation authorizing 
appropriations for the Department of 
Energy for national security programs 
for fiscal year 1981, I am recorded as 
voting “nay.” Either the voting machine 
or I made a mistake—I choose to think it 
was the machine. Regardless of who is at 
fault, I would like to state that I support 
this legislation and my vote should be 
recorded as “yea.” 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire of the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Stmon), as to the program 
for the balance of the week and the week 
following the Thanksgiving district work 
period. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, the program 
for the balance of this week, it is my 
understanding, is concluded. 


The House will convene at noon on =» 


Monday, December 1. The first business 
will be the call of the Consent Calendar. 
Ten there are six suspensions, as fol- 
Ows: 

H.J. Res. 205, Ralph J. Bunche Mon- 
ument, N.Y.C.; 

H.R. 5935, Federal Privacy of Medical 
Information Act; 

H.R. 7206, Red River compact; 

H.R. 8235, Tahoe regional planning 
compact; 

H.R. 6257, National Forest System 
lands; and 
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H.R. 7099, EPA research and develop- 
ment authorization. 

On Tuesday, the House will meet at 
noon and will take up the Private Calen- 
dar. 

There are no suspensions scheduled. 

We will attempt to complete consid- 
eration of H.R, 6417, the Surface Trans- 
portation Act of 1980. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week, the House will meet at 10 a.m. We 
will take up appropriations and confer- 
ence reports, including H.R. 6942, Inter- 
national Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1989, and continuing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman. 
I gather from the way the program looks 
that it is the firm intention of the ma- 
jority to adjourn this Congress sine die 
on or about the 5th of December. Is that 
an accurate prediction? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer 
in the affirmative. 

Did the gentleman from Illinois also 
mention the fact that there are three 
unanimous-consent requests before we 
conclude the business of the day? 

Mr. SIMON. We expect no more vot- 
ing, but there are, as I understand, three 
unanimous-consent requests; one by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER) on H.R. 6933; one by the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) on 
H.R. 6889; and one by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) on H.R. 
8298. 

The SPEAKER. All of those items have 
been presented to both sides. 

Mr. SIMON. I am informed that my 
colleague from Arizona (Mr. UpALL) may 
have a request also. 

Mr. RHODES. I thank the gentleman, 
and yield back the balance of my time. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE SENATE AND THE 
SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Monday, 
December 1, 1980, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Presi- 
dent and the Senate and that the Speaker 
be authorized to sign any enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions duly passed by the 
two Houses and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1980 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday, December 3, 
1980, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
ACCEPT RESIGNATIONS AND AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, 
AND COMMITTEES, NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Monday, 
December 1, 1980, the Speaker be author- 
ized to accept resignations, and to ap- 
point commissions, boards, and commit- 
tees authorized by law or by the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


PATENT AND TRADEMARK LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6933) to 
amend the patent and trademark laws, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: That title 35 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Patents”, is amended by add- 
ing after chapter 29 the following new chap- 
ter 30: 

“Chapter 30—PRIOR ART CITATIONS TO 
OFFiCE AND REEXAMINATION OF PAT- 
ENTS 

“Sec. 

“301. 

“302. 

“303. 


Citation of prior art. 

Request for reexamination. 

Determination of issue by Commis- 
sioner. 

Reexamination order by Commissioner. 

Conduct of reexamination proceedings. 

Appeal. 

Certificate of patentability, unpatent- 
ability, and claim cancellation. 


“§ 301. Citation of prior art 


“Any person at any time may cite to the 
Office in writing prior art consisting of pat- 
ents or printed publications which that per- 
son believes to have a bearing on the pat- 
entability of any claim of a particular patent. 
If the person explains in writing the per- 
tinency and manner of applying such prior 
art to at least one claim of the patent, the 
citation of such prior art and the explanation 
thereof will become a part of the official file 
of the patent. At the written request of the 
person citing the prior art, his or her iden- 
tity will be excluded from the patent file and 
confidential. 

“§ 302. Request for reexamination 

“Any person at any time may file a request 
for reexamination by the Office of any claim 
of a patent on the basis of any prior art cited 
under the provisions of section 301 of this 
title. The request must be in writing and 
must be accompanied by payment of a re- 
examination fee established by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents pursuant to the provisions 
of section 41 of this title. The request must 
set forth the pertinency and manner of ap- 
plying cited prior art to every claim for 
which reexamination is requested. Unless the 
requesting person is the owner of the patent, 
the Commissioner promptly will send a copy 
of the request to the owner of record of the 
patent. 

“§ 303. Determination of issue by Commis- 
sioner 

“(a) Within three months following the 
filing of a request for reexamination under 


“304. 
"305. 
“306. 
“307. 
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the provisions of section 302 of this title, 
the Commissioner will determine whether a 
substantial new question of patentability af- 
fecting any claim of the patent concerned 
is raised by the request, with or without con- 
sideration of other patents or printed pub- 
lications. On his own initiative, and any time, 
the Commissioner may determine whether a 
substantial new question of patentability is 
raised by patents and publications discov- 
ered by him or cited under the provisions of 
section 301 of this title. 

“(b) A record of the Commissioner's deter- 
mination under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion will be placed in the official file of the 
patent, and a copy promptly will be given 
or mailed to the owner of record of the patent 
and to the person requesting reexamination, 
if any. 

“(c) A determination by the Commissioner 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
that no substantial new question of patent- 
ability has been raised will be final and non- 
appealable. Upon such a determination, the 
Commissioner may refund a portion of the 
reexamination fee required under section 302 
of this title. 


“$304. Reexamination order by Commis- 
sioner 
“If, in a determination made under the 
provisions of subsection 303(a) of this title, 
the Commissioner finds that a substantial 
new question of patentability affecting any 
claim of a patent is raised, the determina- 
tion will include an order for reexamination 
of the patent for resolution of the question. 
The patent owner will be given a reasonable 
period, not less than two months from the 
date a copy of the determination is given or 
mailed to him, within which he may file a 
statement on such question, including any 
amendment to his patent and new claim or 
claims he may wish to propose, for con- 
sideration in the reexamination. If the pat- 
ent owner files such a statement, he promptly 
will serve a copy of it on the person who has 
requested reexamination under the provi- 
sions of section 302 of this title. Within a 
period of two months from the date of serv- 
ice, that person may file and have considered 
in the reexamination a reply to any state- 
ment filed by the patent owner. That person 
promptly will serve on the patent owner a 
copy of any reply filed. 
“$305. Conduct of reexamination proceed- 
ings 
“After the times for filing the statement 
and reply provided for by section 304 of this 
title have expired, reexamination will be 
conducted according to the procedures es- 
tablished for initial examination under the 
provisions of sections 132 and 133 of this 
title. In any reexamination proceeding un- 
der this chapter, the patent owner will be 
permitted to propose any amendment to 
his patent and a new claim or claims there- 
to, in order to distinguish the inyention as 
claimed from the prior art cited under the 
provisions of section 301 of this title, or in 
response to a decision adverse to the pat- 
entability of a claim of a patent. No pro- 
posed amended or new claim enlarging the 
scope of a claim of the patent will be per- 
mitted in a reexamination proceeding under 
this chapter. All reexamination proceedings 
under this section, including any appeal to 
the Board of Appeals, will be conducted with 
special dispatch within the Office: 
“$ 306. Appeal 
“The patent owner involved in a reexami- 
nation proceeding under this chapter may 
appeal under the provisions of section 134 
of this title, and may seek court review under 
the provisions of sections 141 to 145 of this 
title, with respect to any decision adverse 
to the patentability of any original or pro- 
posed amended or new claim of the patent. 
“§ 307. Certificate of patentability, unpatent- 
ability, and claim cancellation 
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“(a) In a reexamination proceeding under 
this chapter, when the time for appeal has 
evsired or any anneal proceeding has termi- 
nated, the Commissioner will issue and pub- 
lish a certificate canceling any claim of the 
patent finally determined to be unpatentable, 
confirming any claim of the patent deter- 
mined to be patentable, and incorporating in 
the patent any proposed amended or new 
claim determined to be patentable. 

“(b) Any proposed amended or new claim 
determined to be patentable and incorporated 
into a patent following a reexamination pro- 
ceeding will have the same effect as that 
specified in section 252 of this title for re- 
issued patents on the right of any person who 
made, purchased, or used anything patented 
by such proposed amended or new claim, or 
who made substantial preparation for the 
same, prior to issuance of a certificate un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section.”, 

Sec. 2, Section 41 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 41. Patent fees 


“(a) The Commissioner of Patents will es- 
tablish fees for the processing of an appli- 
cation for a patent, from filing through dis- 
position by issuance or abandonment, for 
maintaining a patent in force, and for pro- 
viding all other services and materials re- 
lated to patents. No fee will be established 
for maintaining a design patent in force. 

“(b) By the first day of the first fiscal year 
beginning on or after one calendar year after 
enactment of this Act, fees for the actual 
processing of an application for a patent, 
other than for a design patent, from filing 
through disposition by issuance or abandon- 
ment, will recover in aggregate 25 per centum 
of the estimated average cost to the Office of 
such processing. By the first day of the first 
fiscal year beginning on or after one calen- 
dar year after enactment, fees for the proc- 
essing of an application for a design patent, 
from filing through disposition by issuance 
or abandonment, will recover in aggregate 
50 per centum of the estimated average cost 
to the Office of such processing. 

“(c) By the fifteenth fiscal year following 
the date of enactment of this Act, fees for 
maintaining patents in force will recover 
25 per centum of the estimated cost to the 
Office, for the year in which such mainte- 
nance fees are receiver, of the actual proc- 
essing all applications for patents, other 
than for design patents, from filing through 
disposition by issuance or abandonment. 
Fees for maintaining a patent in force will 
be due three years and six months, seven 
years and six months, and eleven years and 
six months after the grant of the patent. 
Unless payment of the applicable mainte- 
nance fee is received in the Patent and 
Trademark Office on or before the date the 
fee is due or within a grace period of six 
months thereafter, the patent will expire 
as of the end of such grace period. The 
Commissioner may require the payment of 
a surcharge as a condition of accepting 
within such six-month grace period the late 
payment of an applicable maintenance fee. 

“(d) By the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning on or after one calendar year 
after enactment, fees for all other services 
or materials related to patents will recover 
the estimated average cost to the Office of 
performing the service or furnishing the 
material. The yearly fee for providing a 
library specified in section 13 of this title 
with uncertified printed copies of the speci- 
fications and drawings for all patents issued 
in that year will be $50. 

“(e) The Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for any service or mate- 
rial related to patents in connection with 
an occasional or incidential request made 
by a department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, or any officer thereof. The Commis- 
sioner may provide any applicant issued a 
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notice under section 132 of this title with a 
copy of the specifications and drawings for 
all patents referred to in that notice without 
harge. 

$ “(f) Fees will be adjusted by the Commis- 
sioner to achieve the levels of recovery 
specified in this section, however, no patent 
application processing fee or fee for main- 
taining a patent in force will be adjusted 
more than once every three years. 

“(g) No fee established by the Commis- 
sioner under this section will take effect 
prior to sixty days following notice in the 

eral ister.”’. 
gprs a Beation: 42 of title 35, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“s 42. Patent and Trademark Office funding 


“(a) All fees for services performed by or 
materials furnished by the Patent and 
Trademark Office will be payable to the 


Commissioner. 
“(b) All fees paid to the Commissioner 


and all appropriations for defraying the 

costs of the activities of the Patent and 

Trademark Office will be credited to the 

Patent and Trademark Office Appropriation 

Account in the Treasury of the United States, 

the provisions of section 725e of title 31, 

United States Code, notwithstanding. 

“(c) Revenues from fees will be available 
to the Commissioner of Patents to carry out, 
to the extent provided for in appropriation 
Acts, the activities of the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office. 

“(d) The Commissioner may refund any 
fee paid by mistake or any amount paid 
in excess of that required.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 154 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the 
word “issue”. 

Sec. 5. Section 31 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946, as amended (15 U.S.C. 1113), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“§ 31. Fees 
“(a) The Commissioner of Patents will 

establish fees for the fling and processing 
of an application for the registration of a 
trademark or other mark and for all other 
services performed by and materials fur- 
nished by the Patent and Trademark Office 
related to trademarks and other marks. Fees 
will be set and adjusted by the Commission- 
er to recover in aggregate 50 per centum of 
the estimated average cost to the Office of 
such processing. Fees for all other services or 
materials related to trademarks and other 
marks will recover the estimated average 
cost to the Office of performing the service 
or furnishing the material. However, no fee 
for the filing or processing of an appli- 
cation for the registration of a trademark or 
other mark or for the renewal or assign- 
ment of a trademark or other mark will be 
acjusted more than once every 3 years. No 
fee established under this section will take 
effect prior to sixty days following notice 
in the Federal Register. 

“(b) The Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for any service or mate- 
rial related to trademarks or other marks in 
connection with an occasional request made 
by a department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, or any officer thereof. The Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board will not be charged any fee 
to register Government trademarks of 
genuineness and quality for Indian products 
or for products of particular Indian tribes 
and groups.”’. 

Sec. 6. (a) Title 35 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Patents”, is amended by add- 
ing after chapter 37 the following new chap- 
ter 38: 

“Chapter 38—PATENT RIGHTS IN INVEN- 
TIONS MADE WITH FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE 

“Sec. 

“200. Policy and objective. 

"201. Definitions. 

“202. Disposition of rights. 
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March-in rights. 

Preference for United States industry. 

Confidentiality. 

Uniform clauses and regulations. 

Domestic and foreign protection of fed- 
erally owned inventions. 

Regulations governing Federal licens- 
ing. 

Restrictions on licensing of federally 
owned inventions. 

“210. Precedence of chapter. 

“211. Relationship to antitrust laws. 

“$200. Policy and objective 

"It is the policy and objective of the Con- 
gress to use the patent system to promote 
the utilization of inventions arising from 
federally supported research or development, 
to encourage maximum participation of small 
business firms in federally supported re- 
search and development efforts; to promote 
collaboration between commercial concerns 
and nonprofit organizations, including uni- 
versities; to ensure that inventions made by 
nonprofit organizations and small business 
firms are used in a manner to promote free 
competition and enterprise; to promote the 
commercialization and public availability of 
inventions made in the United States by 
United States industry and labor; to ensure 
that the Government obtains sufficient rights 
in federally supported inventions to meet the 
needs of the Government and protect the 
public against nonuse or unreasonable use 
of inventions; and to minimize the costs of 
administering policies in this area. 

“§ 201. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(a) The term ‘Federal agency’ means any 
executive agency as defined in section 105 of 
title 5, United States Code, and the military 
departments as defined by section 102 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(b) The term ‘funding agreement’ means 
any contract, grant, or cooperative agree- 
ment entered into between any Federal 
agency, other than the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and any contractor for the per- 
formance of experimental, developmental, or 
research work funded in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government. Such term in- 
cludes any assignment, substitution of par- 
ties, or subcontract of any type entered into 
for the performance of experimental, devel- 
opmental, or research work under a funding 
agreement as herein defined. 

“(c) The term ‘contractor’ means any per- 
son, smail business firm, or nonprofit or- 
ganization that is a party to a funding agree- 
ment. 

“(d) The term ‘invention’ means any in- 
vention or discovery which is or may be 
patentable or otherwise protectable under 
this title. 

“(e) The term ‘subject invention’ means 
any invention of the contractor conceived or 
first actually reduced to practice In the per- 
formance of work under a funding agree- 
ment. 

“(f) The term ‘practical application’ 
means to manufacture in the case of a com- 
position or product, to practice in the case of 
a process or method, or to operate in the 
case of a machine or system; and, in each 
case, under such conditions as to establish 
that the invention is being utilized and that 
its benefits are to the extent permitted by 
law or Government revulations available to 
the public on reasonable terms. 

“(g) The term ‘made’ when used in rela- 
tion to any invention me?ns the conception 
or first actual reduction to practice of such 
invention. 

“(h) The term ‘small business firm’ means 
& small business concern as defined at sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 85-536 (15 U.S.C. 632) 
and implementing regulations of the Admin- 
onan of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 


“(4) 


“203. 
“204. 
“205. 
"206. 
“207. 


“208. 


“209. 


The term ‘nonprofit organization’ 
means universities and other institutions of 
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higher education or an organization of the 
type described in section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 501 
(c)) and exempt from taxation under sec- 
tion 501(a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
(26 U.S.C. 501 (a)) or any nonprofit scien- 
tific or educational organization qualified 
under a State nonprofit organization statute. 


*$ 202. Disposition of rights 


“(a) Each nonprofit organization or 
small business firm may, within a reason- 
able time after disclosure as required by 
paragraph (c)(1) of this section, elect to 
retain title to any subject invention: Pro- 
vided, however, That a funding agreement 
may provide otherwise (i) when the funding 
agreement is for the operation of a Govern- 
ment-owned research or production facility, 
(ii) in exceptional circumstances when it 
is determined by the agency that restriction 
or elimination of the right to retain title 
to any subject invention will better promote 
the policy and objectives of this chapter or 
(li) when it is determined by a Government 
authority which is authorized by statute or 
Executive order to conduct foreign intelli- 
gence or counterintelligence activities that 
the restriction or elimination of the right 
to retain title to any subject invention is 
necessary to protect the security of such 
activities. The rights of the nonprofit organi- 
zation or small business firm shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph (c) of 
this section and the other provisions of this 
chapter. 

“(b)(1) Any determination under (11) of 
Paragraph (a) of this section shall be in 
writing and accompanied by a written state- 
ment of facts Justifying the determination. 
A copy of each such determination and justi- 
fication shall be sent to the Comptroller 
General of the United States within thirty 
days after the award of the applicable fund- 
ing agreement. In the case of determinations 
applicable to funding agreements with small 
business firms copies shall also be sent to 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy of the Small 
Business Administration. 

“(2) If the Comptroller General believes 
that any pattern of determinations by a 
Federal agency is contrary to the policy and 
objectives of this chapter or that an agency’s 
policies or practices are otherwise not in 
conformance with this chapter, the Comp- 
troller General shall so advise the head of 
the agency. The head of the agency shall 
advise the Comptroller General in writing 
within one hundred and twenty days of what 
action, if any, the agency has taken or plans 
to take with respect to the matters raised by 
the Comvtroller General. 

“(3) At least once each year, the Comp- 
troller General shall transmit a report to the 
Committees on the Judiciary of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the man- 
ner in which this chapter is being. Imple- 
mented by the agencies and on such other 
as-ects of Government patent policies and 
practices with respect to federally funded 
inventions as the Comptroller General be- 
lieves appropriate. 

“(c) Each funding agreement with a small 
business firm or nonprofit organization shall 
contain appropriate provisions to effectuate 
the following: 

“(1) A requirement that the contractor 
disclose each subject invention to the Fed- 
eral agency within a reasonable time after it 
is made and that the Federal Government 
may receive title to any subject Invention 
not reported to it within such time. 

“(2) A requirement that the contractor 
make an election to retain title to anv sub- 
ject invention within a reasonable time after 
disclosure and that the Federal Government 
may receive title to any subject invention in 
which the contractor does not elect to retain 
rights or fails to elect rights within such 
time. 

“(3) A requirement that a contractor 
electing rights file patent applications 
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within reasonable times and that the Federal 
Government may receive title to any subject 
inventions in the United States or other 
countries in which the contractor has not 
filed patent applications on the subject in- 
vention within such times. 

“(4) Within respect to any invention in 
which the contractor elects rights, the Fed- 
eral agency shall have a nonexclusive, non- 
transferable, irrevocable, paid-up license to 
practice or have practiced for or on behalf of 
the United States any subject invention 
throughout the world, and may, if provided 
in the funding agreement, have additional 
rights to sublicense any foreign government 
or international organization pursuant to 
any existing or future treaty or agreement. 

“(5) The right of the Federal agency to 
require periodic reporting on the utilization 
or efforts at obtaining utilization that are 
being made by the contractor or his licensees 
or assignees: Provided, That any such infor- 
mation may be treated by the Federal agency 
as commercial and financial information ob- 
tained from a person and privileged and con- 
fidential and not subject to disclosure under 
section 552 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

“(6) An obligation on the part of the con- 
tractor, in the event a United States patent 
application is filed by or on its behalf or by 
any assignee of the contractor, to include 
within the specification of such application 
and any patent issuing thereon, a statement 
specifying that the invention was made with 
Government support and that the Govern- 
ment has certain rights in the invention. 

“(7) In the case of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, (A) a prohibition upon the assignment 
of rights to a subject invention in the United 
States without the approval of the Federal 
agency, except where such assignment is 
made to an organization which has as one of 
its primary functions the management of in- 
ventions and which is not, itself, engaged in 
or does not hold a substantial interest in 
other organizations engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of products or the use of proc- 
esses that might utilize the invention or be in 
competition with embodiments of the inven- 
tion (provided that such assignee shall be 
subject to the same provisions as the con- 
tractor); (B) a prohibition against the grant- 
ing of exclusive licenses under United States 
Patents or Patent Applications In a subject 
invention by the contractor to persons other 
than small business firms for a period in ex- 
cess of the earlier of five years from first com- 
mercial sale or use of the invention or elght 
years from the date of the exclusive license 
excepting that time before regulatory agen- 
cies necessary to obtain premarket clear- 
ance unless, on a case-by-case basis, the Fed- 
eral agency approves a longer exclusive li- 
cense. If exclusive field of use licenses are 
granted, commercial sale or use in one field 
of use shall not be deemed commercial sale 
or use as to other fields of use, and a first 
commercial sale or use with respect to a prod- 
uct of the invention shall not be deemed 
to end the exclusive period to different sub- 
sequent products covered by the invention; 
(C) a requirement that the contractor share 
royalties with the inventor; and (D) a re- 
quirement that the balance of any royalties 
or income earned by the contractor with re- 
spect to subject inventions, after payment 
of expenses (including payments to inven- 
tors) incidental to the administration of sub- 
ject inventions, be utilized for the support 
of scientific research or education. 

"(8) The requirements of sections 203 and 
204 of this chapter. 

“(a) If a contractor does not elect to re- 
tain title to a subject invention in cases sub- 
ject to this section, the Federal agency may 
consider and after consultation with the con- 
tractor grant requests for retention of rights 
by the inventor sub‘ect to the provisions of 


this Act and regulations promulgated here- 
under. 
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“(e) In any case when a Federal employee 
is a coinventor of any invention made under 
a funding agreement with a nonprofit orga- 
nization or small business firm, the Federal 
agency employing such coinventor is author- 
ized to transfer or assign whatever rights ‘t 
may acquire in the subject invention from 
its employee to the contractor subject to the 
conditions set forth in this chapter. 

“(f'(1) No funding agreement with a 
small business firm or nonprofit organization 
shall contain a provision allowing a Federal 
agency to require the licensing to third par- 
ties of inventions owned by the contractor 
that are not subject inventions unless such 
provision has been approved by the head of 
the agency and a written justification has 
been signed by the head of the agency. Any 
such provision shall clearly state whether the 
licensing may be required in connection with 
the practice of a subject invention, a spe- 
cifically identified work object, or both. The 
head of the agency may not delegate the au- 
thority to approve provisions or sign justifi- 
cations required by this paragraph. 

“(2) A Federal agency shall not require the 
licensing of third parties under any such 
provision unless the head of the agency de- 
termines that the use of the invention by 
others is necessary for the practice of a 
subtect invention or for the use of a work 
object to the funding agreement and that 
such action is necessary to achieve the prac- 
tical application of the subject invention or 
work obiect. Any such determination -shall 
be on the record after an opportunity for 
an agency hearing. Any action commenced 
for judicial review of such determination 
shall be brought within sixty days after 
notification of such determination. 


“§ 203. March-in rights 


“With respect to any subject invention in 
which a small business firm or nonprofit or- 
ganization has acquired title under this 
chapter, the Federal agency under whose 
funding agreement the subject invention was 
made shall have the right, in accordance 
with such procedures as are provided in reg- 
ulations promulgated hereunder to require 
the contractor an assignee or exclusive li- 
censee of a subject invention to grant a non- 
exclusive, partially exclusive, or exclusive li- 
cense in any field of use to a responsible ap- 
plicant or applicants, upon terms that are 
reasonable under the circumstances, and if 
the contractor, assignee, or exclusive licensee 
refuces such request, to grant such a license 
itself, tf the Federal agency determines that 
such— 

“(a) action is necessary because the con- 
tractor or assignee has not taken, or is not 
expected to take within a reasonable time, 
effective steps to achieve practical applica- 
tion of the subject invention in such field of 
use; 

“(b) action is necessary to alleviate health 
or safety needs which are not reasonably sat- 
isfied by the contractor, assignee, or their 
licensees; 

“(c) action is necessary to meet require- 
ments for public use specified by Federal 
regulations and such recguirements are not 
reasonably satisfied by the contractor, as- 
signee, or licensees; or 

“(d) action is necessary because the agree- 
ment required by section 204 has not been 
obtained or waived or becaure a licensee of 
the exclusive right to use or sell any subject 
invention in the United States is in breach 
of its agreement obtained pursuant to section 
204. 

“§ 204. Preference for United States industry 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter, no small business firm or non- 
profit organization which receives title to 
any subject invention and no assignee of any 
such small business firm or nonprofit orga- 
nization shall grant to any person the ex- 
clusive right to use or sell any subject inven- 
tion in the United States unless such per- 
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son agrees that any products embodying the 
subject invention or produced through the 
use of the subject Invention will be manu- 
factured substantially in the United States. 
However, in individual cases, the requirement 
for such an agreement may be walved by the 
Federal agency under whose funding agree- 
ment the invention was made upon a show- 
ing by the small business firm, nonprofit or- 
ganization, or assignee that reasonable but 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to grant 
licenses on similar terms to potential li- 
censees that would be likely to manufacture 
substantially in the United States or that 
under the circumstances domestic manufac- 
ture is not commercially feasible. 


"$ 205. Confidentiality 


“Federal agencies are authorized to with- 
hold from disclosure to the public informa- 
tion disclosing any invention in which the 
Federal Government owns or may own a 
right, title, or interest (including a nonex- 
clusive license) for a reasonable time in or- 
der for a patent application to be filed. Fur- 
thermore, Federal agencies shall not be re- 
quired to release copies of any document 
which is part of an application for patent 
filed with the United States Patent and 
Trademark Office or with any foreign patent 
office. 


“§ 206. Uniform clauses and regulations 


“The Office of Federal Procurement Policy, 
after receiving recommendations of the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology Policy, may 
issue regulations which may be made ap- 
plicable to Federal agencies implementing 
the provisions of sections 202 through 204 
of this chapter and the Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy shall establish standard 
funding agreement provisions required under 
this chapter. 


“§ 207. Domestic and foreign protection of 
federally owned inventions 


“Each Federal agency is authorized to— 

“(1) apply for, obtain, and maintain 
patents or other forms of protection In the 
United States and in foreign countries on 
inventions in which the Federal Govern- 
ment owns a right, title, or interest; 

“(2) grant nonexclusive, exclusive, or 
partially exclusive licenses under federally 
owned patent applications, patents, or other 
forms of protection obtained, royalty-free or 
for royalties or other consideration, and on 
such terms and conditions, including the 
grant to the licensee of the right of enforce- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
29 of this title as determined appropriate 
in the public interest; 

“(3) undertake all other suitable and 
necessary steps to protect and administer 
rights to federally owned inventions on be- 
half of the Federal Government either di- 
rectly or through contract; and 

“(4) transfer custody and administration, 
in whole or in part, to another Federal 
agency, of the right, title, or interest in 
any federally owned invention. 


“§ 208. Regulations governing Federal licens- 
ing 

“The Administrator of General Services is 
authorized to promulgate regulations speci- 
fying the terms and conditions upon which 
any federally owned invention, other than 
inventions owned by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, may be licensed on a nonexclusive, 
partially exclusive, or exclusive basis. 
“§ 209. Restrictions on licensing of federally 

owned inventions 

“(a) No Federal agency shall grant any 
license under a patent or patent application 
on a federally owned invention unless the 
person requesting the license has supplied 
the agency with a plan for development 
and/or marketing of the invention, except 
that any such plan may be treated by the 
Federal agency as commercial and financial 
information obtained from a person and 
privileged and confidential and not subject 
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to disclosure under section 552 of title 5 
of the United States Code. 

“(b) A Federal agency shall normally 
grant the right to use or sell any federally 
owned invention in the United States only 
to a licensee that agrees that any products 
embodying the invention or produced 
through the use of the invention will be 
manufactured substantially in the United 
States. 

“(c)(1) Each Federal agency may grant 
exclusive or partially exclusive licenses in 
any invention covered by a federally owned 
domestic patent or patent application only 
if, after public notice and opportunity for 
filing written objections, it is determined 
that— 

“(A) the interests of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the public will best be served by 
the proposed license, in view of the appli- 
cant's intentions, plans, and ability to bring 
the invention to practical application or 
otherwise promote the invention’s utilization 
by the public; 

“(B) the desired practical application has 
not been achieved, or is not likely expedi- 
tiously to be achieved, under any nonexclu- 
sive license which has been granted, or which 
may be granted, on the invention; 

“(C) exclusive or partially exclusive licens- 
ing is a reasonable and necessary incentive 
to call forth the investment of risk capital 
and expenditures to bring the invention to 
practical application or otherwise promote 
the invention’s utilization by the public; and 

“(D) the proposed terms and scope of ex- 
clusivity are not greater than reasonably 
necessary to provide the incentive for bring- 
ing the invention to practical application or 
otherwise promote the invention’s utilization 
by the public. 

“(2) A Federal agency shall not grant such 
exclusive or partially exclusive license under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection if it deter- 
mines that the grant of such license will tend 
substantially to lessen competition or result 


in undue concentration in any section of the 
country in any line of commerce to which 
the technology to be licensed relates, or to 
create or maintain other situations incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. 

“(3) First preference in the exclusive or 


partially exclusive licensing of federally 
owned inventions shall go to small business 
firms submitting plans that are determined 
by the agency to be within the capabilities of 
the firms and equally likely, if executed, to 
bring the invention to practical application 
as any plans submitted by applicants that are 
not small business firms. 

“(d) After consideration of whether the in- 
terests of the Federal Government or United 
States industry in foreign commerce will be 
enhanced, any Federal agency may grant 
exclusive or partially exclusive licenses in 
any invention covered by a foreign patent 
application or patent, after public notice and 
opportunity for filing written objections, 
except that a Federal agency shall not grant 
such exclusive or partially exclusive license 
if it determines that the grant of such 
license will tend substantially to lessen com- 
petition or result in undue concentration in 
any section of the United States in any line 
of commerce to which the technology to be 
licensed relates, or to create or maintain 
other situations inconsistent with antitrust 
laws. 

“(e) The Federal agency shall maintain a 
record of determinations to grant exclusive 
or partially exclusive licenses. 

“(f) Any grant of a license shall contain 
such terms and conditions as the Federal 
agency determines appropriate for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the public, including provisions 
for the following: 

“(1) periodic reporting on the utilization 
or efforts at obtaining utilization that are 
being made by the licensee with particular 
reference to the plan submitted: Provided, 
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That any such information may be treated 
by the Federal agency as commercial and fi- 
nancial information obtained from a person 
and privileged and confidential and not sub- 
ject to disclosure under section 552 of title 
5 of the United States Code; 

“(2) the right of the Federal agency to ter- 
minate such license in whole or in part if 
it determines that the licensee is not execut- 
ing the plan submitted with its request for 
& license and the licensee cannot otherwise 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Fed- 
eral agency that it has taken or can be ex- 
pected to take within a reasonable time, 
effective steps to achieve practical applica- 
tion of the invention; 

“(3) the right of the Federal agency to 
terminate such license in whole or in part if 
the licensee is in breach of an agreement ob- 
tained pursuant to paragraph (b) of this 
section; and 

“(4) the right of the Federal agency to 
terminate the license in whole or in part if 
the agency determines that such action is 
necessary to meet requirements for public 
use specified by Federal regulations issued 
after the date of the license and such re- 
quirements are not reasonably satisfied by 
the licensee. 

“§ 210. Precedence of chapter 

“(a) This chapter shall take precedence 
over any other Act which would require a 
disposition of rights in subject inventions of 
small business firms or nonprofit organiza- 
tions contractors in a manner that is incon- 
sistent with this chapter, including but not 
necessarily limited to the following: 

“(1) section 10(a) of the Act of June 29, 
1935, as added by title I of the Act of August 
14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 4271(a); 60 Stat. 1085); 

“(2) section 205(a) of the Act of August 
14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1624(a); 60 Stat. 1090); 

“(3) section 501(c) of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 951 
(c); 83 Stat. 742); 

“(4) section 106(c) of the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (15 
U.S.C. 1395(c); 80 Stat. 721); 

“(5) section 12 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1871(a); 
82 Stat. 360); 

“(6) section 152 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2182; 68 Stat. 943); 

“(Ty section 305 of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Act of 1958 (42 U.S.C. 2457); 

“(8) section 6 of the Coal Research Devel- 
opment Act of 1960 (30 U.S.C. 666; 74 Stat. 
337); 

“(9) section 4 of the Helium Act Amend- 
ments of 1960 (50 U.S.C. 167b; 74 Stat. 920); 

“(10) section 32 of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2572; 75 
Stat. 634); 

“(11) subsection (e) of section 302 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (40 U.S.C. App. 302(e); 79 Stat. 5); 

““(12) section 9 of the Federal Nonnuclear 
Energy Research and Development Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 5901; 88 Stat. 1878); 

“(13) section 5(d) of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2054 (d); 86 Stat. 
1211); 

“(14) section 3 of the Act of April 5, 1944 
(30 U.S.C. 323; 58 Stat. 191); 

“(15) section 8001(c) (3) of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6981(c); 90 Stat. 
2829); 

“(16) section 219 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2179; 83 Stat. 806); 

“(17) section 427(b) of the Federal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 937 
(b); 86 Stat. 155); 

“(18) section 306(d) of the Surface Mining 
and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 U.S.C. 1226 
(dad); @1 Stat. 455); 

“(19) section 21(d) of the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 (15 U.S.C. 
2218(d); 88 Stat. 1548); 

“(20) section 6(b) of the Solar Photovol- 
taic Energy Research Development and Dem- 
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onstration Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 5585(b); 
92 Stat. 2516); 

“(21) section 12 of the Native Latex Com- 
mercialization and Economic Development 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 178(j); 92 Stat. 2533); 
and 

“(22) section 408 of the Water Resources 

and Development Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 
7879; 92 Stat. 1360). 
The Act creating this chapter shall be con- 
strued to take precedence over any future 
Act unless that Act specifically cites this 
Act and provides that it shall take prece- 
dence over this Act. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter is intended to 
alter the effect of the laws cited in para- 
graph (a) of this section or any other laws 
with respect to the disposition of rights in 
inventions made in the performance of fund- 
ing agreements with persons other than non- 
profit organizations or small business firms. 

“(c) Nothing in this chapter is intended 
to limit the authority of agencies to agree 
to the disposition of rights in inventions 
made in the performance of work under 
funding agreements with persons other than 
nonprofit organizations or small business 
firms in accordance with the Statement of 
Government Patent Policy issued on August 
23, 1971 (36 Fed. Reg. 16887), agency regu- 
lations, or other applicable regulations or 
to otherwise limit the authority of agencies 
to allow such persons to retain ownership 
of inventions. Any disposition of rights in 
inventions made in accordance with the 

tatement or implementing regulations, in- 
cluding any disposition occurring before 
enactment of this section, are hereby 
authorized. 

“(d) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to require the disclosure of intelli- 
gence sources or methods or to otherwise 
affect the authority granted to the Director 
of Central Intelligence by statue or Execu- 
tive order for the protection of intelligence 
sources or methods. 


“§ 211. Relationship to antitrust laws 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be deemed 
to convey to any person immunity from civil 
or criminal liability, or to create any de- 
fenses to actions, under any antitrust law.”. 

(b) The table of chapters for title 35, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
immediately after the item relating to chap- 
ter 37 the following: 


“38. Patent rights in inventions made with 
Federal assistance.”. 


Sec. 7. AMENDMENTS TO OTHER AcTS,—Theé 
following Acts are amended as follows: 

(a) Section 156 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2186; 68 Stat. 947) is 
amended by deleting the words “held by the 
Commission or”. 

(b) The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 is amended by repealing para- 
gravh (g) of section 305 (42 U.S.C. 2457(g); 
72 Stat. 436). 

(c) The Federal Nonnuclear Energy Re- 
search and Development Act of 1974 is 
amended by repealing paragraphs (g), (h). 
and (i) of section 9 (42 U.S.C. 5908 (g), (h), 
and (1); 88 Stat. 1889-1891). 

Src. 8. (a) Sections 2, 4, and 5 of this Act 
will take effect upon enactment. 

(b) Section 1 of this Act will take effect on 
the first day of the seventh month beginning 
after its enactment and will apply to patents 
in force as of that date or issued thereafter. 

(c) Section 3 of this Act will take effect on 
the first day of the first fiscal year beginning 
on or after one calendar year after enact- 
ment. However, until section 3 takes effect, 
the Commissioner may credit the Patent and 
Trademark Office appropriation account in 
the Treasury of the United States with the 
revenues from collected reexamination fees, 
which will be available to pay the costs to 
the Office of reexamination proceedings. 

(d) Any fee in effect as of the date of 
enactment of this Act will remain in effect 
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until a corresponding fee established under 
section 41 of title 35, United States Code, or 
section 1113 of title 15, United States Code, 
takes effect. 

(e) Fees for maintaining a patent in force 
will not be applicable to patents applied for 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 

(f) Sections 6 and 7 of this Act will take 
effect on the first day of the seventh month 
beginning after its enactment. Implementing 
regulations may be issued earlier. 

(g) Sections 8 and 9 will take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The Commissioner of Patents and 
Trademarks shall report to Congress, within 
two years after the effective date of this 
Act, a plan to identify, and if necessary de- 
velop or have developed, computerized data 
and retrieval systems equivalent to the latest 
state of the art which can be applied to all 
aspects of the operation of the Patent and 
Trademark Office, and particularly to the 
patent search file, the patent classification 
system, and the trademark search file. The 
report shall specify the cost of implementing 
the plan, how rapidly the plan can be imple- 
mented by the Patent and Trademark Office, 
without regard to funding which is or which 
may be available for this purpose in the 
future. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 101 of title 17 of the 
United States Code is amended to add at the 
end thereof the following new language: 

“A ‘computer program’ is a set of state- 
ments or instructions to be used directly or 
indirectly in a computer in order to bring 
about a certain result.”. 

(b) Section 117 of title 17 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
“§ 117. Limitations on exclusive rights: 

Computer programs 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 106, it is not an infringement for the 
owner of a copy of a computer program to 
make or authorize the making of another 
copy or adaptation of that computer pro- 
gram provided: 

“(1) that such a new copy or adaptation is 
created as an essential step in the utilization 
of the computer program in conjunction 
with a machine and that it is used in no 
other manner, or 

“(2) that such new copy or adaptation 1s 
for archival purposes only and that all 
archival copies are destroyed in the event 
that continued possession of the computer 
program should cease to be rightful. 

“Any exact copies prepared in accordance 
with the provisions of this section may be 
leased, sold, or otherwise transferred, along 
with the copy from which such copies were 
prepared, only as part of the lease, sale, or 
other transfer of all rights in the program. 
Adaptations so prepared may be transferred 
only with the authorization of the copyright 
owner.” 


Mr. KASTENMEIER (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, it is not my inten- 
tion to object, but I do take this method 
to inquire of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee if he might explain 
the bill and the nature of it as passed by 
the House. and explain the Senate 
amendment that the House is being 
asked to agree to. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, will 
my colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I must say to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Fuqua) that the bill we passed 
on Monday by voice vote is intact ex- 
cept for section 6 relating to a uniform 
patent policy having to do with other 
than small businesses and universities. 
In essence, the Senate deleted that 
section. 

I regret that action, but nonetheless 
it is a fact, and the outlook is virtually 
nonexistent for anything we can do in 
that regard. 

So the work of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua), both in his own 
committee and in the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, has been for 
naught. I know that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ERTEL), is very dis- 
appointed in the deletion of the uniform 
patent policy section, but this does leave 
four other sections of the House bill in- 
tact: That relating to patent fees, that 
relating to reexamination, that relating 
to computer software in the copyright 
field, and that relating to small busi- 
nesses and universities. This is a new 
patent policy which will give them 
preference. 

Under the circumstances, I would say 
to the gentleman that we will have to 
wait until next year to pursue again the 
uniform patent policy section, and I 
would join with the gentleman in doing 
that. But in the meantime, rather than 
hold hostage these noncontroversial 
areas, I think we have no real option but 
to move forward with this and send it 
to the White House. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I might say 
that I want to commend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KaASTENMEIER) for 
his efforts. 

I, too, am very disappointed that we 
have not been able to get a full patent 
policy review, but I think this is a step 
in the right direction. It is better than 
what we have today, and I hope that we 
have the assurances of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. KASTENMEIER) that 
we can move forward on this. I can as- 
sure him of my commitment to try to 
work in the next Congress and try to in- 
sure that we do bring about a more uni- 
form patent policy for this country. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, he has 
that assurance, and indeed it is very im- 
portant that we achieve a uniform pat- 
ent policy for other than small busi- 
nesses and universities which are pro- 
vided for in this bill. That will be a high 
priority as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. FUQUA, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BAILEY). Is there objection to the ini- 
tial request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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METHANE TRANSPORTATION RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6889) en- 
titled “Methane Transportation Re- 
search, Development, and Demonstra- 
tion Act of 1980,” with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 3, line 6, strike out “and”. 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “amended.” and 
insert “amended; and”. 

Page 3, after line 12, insert: 

(5) supplement, but neither supplant nor 
duplicate, the automotive propulsion system 
research and development efforts of private 
industry. 

Page 4, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, and 
insert: 

(d) the term “private entities” means any 
person, such as any organization incorporat- 
ed under State law, for profit or not-for- 
profit, or a consortium of such organizations, 
but does not include public entities; 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “fuel.” and insert 
“fuel; and”. 

Page 4, after line 8, insert: 

(f) the terms “facilities for the transmis- 
sion and storage of methane”, “methane 
transmission, storage and dispensing facili- 
ties”, and any variant thereof means such 
facilities which are (1) directly necessary 
for the conduct of a demonstration, (2) for 
the exclusive use of a demonstration and (3) 
reasonably incidental to a demonstration. 

Page 4, lines 10 and 11, strike out “Octo- 
ber" and insert “February”. 

Page 5, line 7, strike out “determine” and 
insert “conduct research and development 
on”. 

Page 5, lines 13 and 14, strike out “re- 
lated transmission and storage facilities” 
and insert “methane transmission, storage 
and dispensing facilities”. 

Page 5, lines 17 and 18, strike out “related 
transmission and storage facilities" and in- 
sert “methane transmission, storage and dis- 
pensing facilities”. 

Page 6, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive, 
and insert: 

(6) determine that the participants in 
each demonstration assisted under this Act 
have made satisfactory arrangements to 
obtain an adequate suvply of methane for 
vehicular use in the project; 

Page 6, after line 13, insert: 

(ad) (1) The Secretary of Energy shall in- 
sure that the conduct of the research and 
development program of this Act— 

(A) supplements the automotive propul- 
sion system research and development efforts 
of industry; 

(B) is not formulated in a manner that 
will supplant private industry research and 
development or displace or lessen industry's 
research and development; and 

(C) avoids duplication of private research 
and development. 


(2) To that end, the Secretary of Energy 
shall issue administrative regulations, with- 
in 60 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, which shall specify procedures, 
standards, and criteria for the timely review 
for compliance of each new contract, grant, 
Department of Energy project, or other 
agency project funded or to be funded under 
the authority of this Act. Such regulations 
shall require that the Secretary of Energy or 
his designee shall certify that each such 
contract, grant, or project satisfies the re- 
quirement of this subsection, and shall in- 
clude in such certification a discussion of 
the relationship of any related or compa- 
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rable industry research and development, in 
terms of this subsection, to the proposed 
research and development under the author- 
ity of this Act. The discussion shall also 
address related issues, such as cost sharing 
and patent rights. 

(3) Such certifications shall be available 
to the Committee on Science and Technol- 
ogy of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the Senate. The provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall not apply to such certifications and 
no court shall have any jurisdiction to re- 
view the preparation or adequacy of such 
certifications; but section 553 of title 5, 
United States Code, and section 17 of the 
Federal Nonnuclear Energy Research and 
Development Act of 1974, as amended, shall 
apply to public disclosure of such cer- 
tifications. 

(4) The Secretary of Energy also shall 
include in the report required by section 9 
of this Act a detailed discussion of how 
each research and development contract, 
grant, or project funded under the author- 
ity of this Act satisfies the requirement of 
this subsection. 

(5) Further, the Secretary of Energy in 
each annual budget submission to the Con- 
gress, or amendment thereto, for the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act shall describe 
how each identified research and develop- 
ment effort in such submission satisfies the 
requirements of this subsection. 

(6) The provisions and requirements of 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to any contract, grant, or project which 
was entered into, made, or formally ap- 
proved and initiated prior to the enactment 
of this Act, or with respect to any renewal 
or extension thereof. 

Page 6, line 14, strike out “BETWEEN/”. 

Page 6, line 14, strike out “THE SECRETARY 


Page 7, strike out lines 17 and 18 and 
insert “for vehicular propulsion purposes;”. 

Page 7, line 24, after “sources” insert “, 
as provided for in other authorization Acts”. 

Page 8, strike out lines 8 to 11, inclusive, 
and insert: 

(8) overcoming institutional barriers to 
widespread use, including but not limited 
to restrictions on the transportation of 
methane for vehicular use through tunnels, 
and the potential expansion of the dis- 
tribution of methane for vehicular purposes. 

Page 8, lines 19 and 20, strike out “rules 
and regulations” and insert “guidelines for 
demonstrations". 

Page 8, lines 24 and 25, strike out “facilities 
for the transmission and storage of methane 
as a vehicular fuel" and insert “methane 
transmission, storage and dispensing facil- 
ities,”. 

Page 9, line 9, strike out “equipment” and 
insert “facilities”. 

Page 10, line 3, strike out “equipment” and 
insert “facilities”. 

Page 12, line 14, strike out “regulations” 
and insert “guidelines”. 

Page 12, line 16, strike out all after “an- 
nually.” down to and including “promulga- 
tion.” in line 20. 

Page 14, strike out lines 7, 8, and 9, and 
insert: 

Sec. 9. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, for 
referral to the appropriate committees, 
such re- 

Page 15, after line 17, insert: 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 11. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as authorizing the Secretary or 
any other official with respect to any activity 
pursuant to this Act to modify or waive the 
application of any Federal, state or local laws 
dealing with the production, transportation, 
storage, safety, use or pricing of methane. 
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(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as granting the Secretary or any other Fed- 
eral official any authority to promulgate rules 
of general application to regulate the pro- 
duction, transportation, storage, safety, use 
or pricing of methane as a transportation 
fuel or vehicles which use methane as a 
transportation fuel. 


Mr. FUQUA (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Sreaker, reserving 
the right to object, I will not object, but 
I simply take this time because I think 
it is such good legislation that I would 
like the gentleman to explain it a little 
further. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will be happy to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate my colleague's yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this is legislation that 
had been introduced and worked on very 
hard by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. GLICKMAN). It pro- 
vides a $13 million program over 5 
years to set up a methane transporta- 
tion demonstration program for the 
feasibility of running vehicles. 

The gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN) has worked very hard on 
this. We have every indication that this 
is an alternative that we may be able to 
use to conserve on our present gasoline 
supplies that we have. It has very great 
opportunities, particularly in fleet ve- 
hicles. 

The bill passed the House unanimous- 
ly, It has been agreed to by the Senate 
in a very modified form from what it 
was when it passed the House, and I 
think it is a very excellent piece of leg- 
islation. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. GLICK- 
MAN). 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman's yielding, and I 
appreciate both his remarks and the re- 
marks of my committee chairman. 

This is a bill which as the gentleman 
said, provides a modest program to see 
if methane can be used to run vehicles. 

This afternoon, just a few hours ago, 
I talked with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WypLer), who is up in his 
district, and he indicated his full sup- 
port for the bill. There is no one answer 
to our energy problem, but this may be 
one helpful answer. 

I appreciate the fact that this bill re- 
ceived almost unanimous support in the 
House and in the full Senate. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his remarks, and I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
GLICKMAN) has done a great service in 
supporting this legislation. He deserves 
our wholehearted support. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NEW MEXICO WILDNERNESS ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
Committee on Agriculture be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 8298) to designate certain National 
Forest lands in the State of New Mexico 
for inclusion in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8298 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “New Mexico Wilderness 
Act of 1980”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) many areas of undeveloped public 
lands in New Mexico possess outstanding nat- 
ural characteristics giving them high value 
as wilderness and will, if properly preserved, 
contribute as an enduring resource for the 
benefit of the American people; 

(2) review and evaluation of roadless and 
undeveloped lands in the National Forest 
System in New Mexico have identified those 
areas which, on the basis of their landform, 
ecosystem, associated wildlife, and location 
will help to fulfill the National Forest Sys- 
tem's share of the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System; 

(3) review and evaluation of roadless and 
undeveloped lands in the National Forest 
System in New Mexico have also identified 
those areas which should be available for 
multiple uses other than wilderness; and 

(4) review and evaluation of roadless and 
undeveloped lands in the National Forest 
System in New Mexico have also identified 
those areas which should be designated for 
further study. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are to— 

(1) designate certain National Forest Sys- 
tem lands in New Mexico for inclusion in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System in 
order to promote, perpetuate, and preserve 
the wilderness character of the land, to pro- 
tect watersheds and wildlife habitat, pre- 
serve scenic and historic resources. and to 
promote scientific research, primitive rec- 
reation, solitude, physical and mental chal- 
lenge, and inspiration for the benefit of all 
the American people; 

(2) insure that certain other National 
Forest System lands in New Mexico be 
promptly available for nonwilderness uses 
including, but not limited to, campground 
and other recreation site development, tim- 
ber harvesting, intensive range manazement, 
mineral development, and watershed and 
vegetation manipulation; and 

(3) designate certain other National For- 
est System lands in New Mexico for fur- 
ther study in furtherance of the purpose of 
the Wilderness Act. 
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Src. 3. (a) In accordance with subsection 
3(c) of the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 
892), the following National Forest System 
lands in the State of New Mexico are desig- 
nated as additions to the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System: 

(1) the Aldo Leopold Wilderness, consist- 
ing of approximately two hundred and eleven 
thousand three hundred acres in the Gila 
National Forest, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Aldo Leopold Wilderness Pro- 
posal”, dated August 1980; 

(2) the Apache Kid Wilderness, consisting 
of approximately forty thousand acres in 
the Cibola National Forest, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Apache Kid 
Wilderness Proposal”, dated August 1980; 

(3) the Blue Range Wilderness, consisting 
of approximately thirty thousand acres in 
the Apache-Sitgreaves and Gila National 
Forests, as generally depicted on a map en- 
titled “Blue Range Wilderness Proposal”, 
dated August 1980; 

(4) the Capitan Mountains Wilderness, 
consisting of approximately thirty-four 
thousand acres in the Apache-Sitgreaves and 
Gila National Forests, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Capitan Mountains 
Wilderness Proposal”, dated August 1980; 

(5) the Dome Wilderness, consisting of ap- 
proximately five thousand two hundred acres 
in the Santa Fe National Forest, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Dome Wilder- 
ness Proposal”, dated August 1980; 

(6) the Gila Wilderness Additions, con- 
sisting of approximately one hundred and 
thirty thousand three hundred acres in the 
Gila National Forest, as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Gila Wilderness Addi- 
tions—Proposed”, dated August 1980, which 
are incorporated in and shall be a part of 
the Gila Wilderness as designated by Public 
Law 88-577; 

(7) the Latir Peak Wilderness, consisting 
of approximately fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred acres in the Carson National Forest, as 


generally depicted on a map entitled “Latir 


Peak Wilderness Proposal”, dated August 
1980; 

(8) the Pecos Wilderness Additions, con- 
sisting of approximately seventy thousand 
seven hundred and thirty acres in the Car- 
son and Santa Fe National Forests, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Pecos 
Wilderness Additions—Proposed”, dated 
August 1680, which are incorporated in and 
shall be a part of the Pecos Wilderness as 
designated by Public Law 88-577; 

(9) the Wheeler Peak Wilderness Addi- 
tions, consisting of approximately nine 
thousand one hundred acres in the Carson 
National Forest, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Wheeler Peak Wilderness Ad- 
ditions—Proposed”, dated August 1980: 
which are incorporated in and shall be a 
part of the Wheeler Peak Wilderness as 
designated by Public Law 88-577; 

(10) the White Mountain Wilderness Ad- 
ditions, consisting of approximately sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and sixty acres in 
the Lincoln National Forest, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “White Moun- 
tain Wilderness Additions—Proposed”, dated 
August 1980, which are incorporated in and 
shall be a part of the White Mountains 
Wilderness as designated by Public Law 88- 
577 and 

(11) the Withington Wilderness, consist- 
ing of approximately nineteen thousand 
acres in the Cibola National Forest, as gen- 
erally devicted on a mav entitled “Withing- 
ton Wilderness Proposal", dated August 1980. 

(b) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file the mavs referred to in this Act 
and legal descriptions of each wilderness area 
designated by this Act with the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, United 
States Senate, and the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs, United States House 
of Representatives, and each such map and 
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legal description shall have the same force 
and effect as if included in this Act: Pro- 
vided, however, That correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such legal de- 
scriptions and maps may be made. Each such 
map and legal description shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Chief of the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

(c) Subject to valid existing rights, each 
wilderness area designated by this Act shall 
be administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 892) 
governing areas designated by that Act as 
wilderness areas, except that, with respect 
to any area designated in this Act, any refer- 
ence in such provisions to the effective date 
of the Wilderness Act of 1964 shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 

(d) The previous classifications of the 
Black Range Primitive Area, the Blue Range 
Primitive Area, and the Gila Primitive Area 
are repealed. 

Sec. 4. (a) the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall review in accord with the requirements 
of section 6 of the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-588), and 
no later than January 1, 1986, shall report to 
the President and the Congress in accord- 
ance with subsections 3(c) and 3(d) of the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 892), his 
recommendations on the suitability or un- 
suitability for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System of the fol- 
lowing lands: 

(1) the San Francisco Wilderness Study 
Area, consisting of approximately twenty-five 
thousand six hundred acres in the Apache 
and Gila National Forests, as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “San Francisco 
Wilderness Study Area Proposal", dated 
August 1980. 

(b) These lands may continue to be avail- 
able for uses other than wilderness during 
the conduct of the study under the existing 
Forest Service plans applicable to the Na- 
tional Forests within which such lands are 
located. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE IT); and 

(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the State of New Mexico 
and of the environmental impacts associated 
with alternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) On the basis of such review, the Con- 
gress hereby determines and directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of the 
legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE II 
Final Environmental Statement (dated Jan- 
uary 1979) with respect to National Forest 
System lands in States other than New Mex- 
ico such statement shall not be subject to 
judicial review with respect to National For- 
est System lands in the State of New Mexico. 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of New Mexico 
which were reviewed by the Department of 
Agriculture in the second roadiless area re- 
view and evaluation (RARE II), except those 
areas designated for further planning by sec- 
tion 4 of this Act, or areas listed in section 
3 of this Act, that review and evaluation 
shall be deemed for the purposes of the ini- 
tial land management plans required for 
such lands by the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974 as 
amended by the National Forest Management 
Act of 1976 to be an adequate consideration 
of the suitability of such lands for inclusion 
in the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem, and the Department of Agriculture 
shall not be required to review the wilder- 
ness option prior to the revision of the initial 
plans, and in no case prior to the date es- 
tablished by law for completion of the ini- 
tial planning cycle, and 
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(3) areas reviewed in such Final Environ- 
mental Statement and not designated as 
wilderness or for study by this Act are not 
intended by Congress to be designated for 
inclusion in the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System, and need not be managed for 
the purpose of protecting their suitability 
for wilderness designation pending revision 
of the land management plans. 

(c) Unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Secretary shall not conduct any 
further statewide roadless area review and 
e-aluation of National Forest System lands 
in the State of New Mexico for the purpose 
of determining thelr sultability for inclu- 
sion in the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

(d) Nothing in the land management 
planning process required by section 6 of 
the National Forest Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-588) shall be deemed to pre- 
clude multiple use management for uses 
other than wilderness on any land subject 
to such planning process except those areas 
designated for further study in section 4 
of this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) Subject to valid existing rights, 
each wilderness area and wilderness addition 
designated by this Act shall be administered 
by the Secretary in accordance with the 
provisions of the Wilderness Act: Provided, 
That any reference in such provisions to 
the effective date of the Wilderness Act shall 
be deemed to be a reference to the effective 
date of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Congress does not intend that 
designation of wilderness areas in the State 
of New Mexico lead to the creation of pro- 
tective perimeters or buffer zones around 
each wilderness area. The fact that non- 
wilderness activities or uses can be seen or 
heard from areas within the wilderness shall 
not, of itself, preclude such activities or uses 
up to the boundary of the wilderness area. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A 
SUBSTITUTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute: 

On page 1, strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The purposes of this Act are to— 


(1) designate certain National Forest Sys- 
tem lands in New Mexico for inclusion in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System in 
order to promote, perpetuate, and preserve 
the wilderness character of the land, to pro- 
tect watersheds and wildlife habitat, preserve 
scenic and historic resources, and to promote 
scientific research, primitive recreation, soli- 
tude, physical and mental challenge, and in- 
sviration for the benefit of all the American 
people; 

(2) insure that certain other National For- 
est System lands in New Mexico be promptly 
available for nonwilderness uses including, 
but not limited to, campground and other 
recreation site development, timber harvest- 
ing. intensive range management, mineral 
development, and watershed and vegetation 
manipulation; and 

(3) designate certain other National Forest 
System land in New Mexico for further study 
in furtherance of the purposes of the Wilder- 
ness Act. 

Sec. 102. (a) In furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the Wilderness Act, the following 
National Forest System lands in the State of 
New Mexico are hereby designated as wilder- 
ness, and therefore, as cOMponents of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System— 

(1) certain lands in the Gila National For- 
est, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately two hundred eleven thousand three 
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hundred acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Aldo Leopold Wilderness— 
Proposed”, dated August 1980, and which 
shall be known as the Aldo Leopold Wilder- 
ness; 

(2) certain lands in the Cibola National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately forty-five thousand acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Apache Kid Wil- 
derness—Proposed”, dated November 1980. 
and which shall be known as the Apache Kid 
Wilderness; 

(3) certain lands in the Apache and Gila 
National Forests, New Mexico, which com- 
prise approximately thirty thousand acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled “Blue 
Range Wilderness—Proposed", dated August 
1980, and which shall be known as the Blue 
Range Wilderness; 

(4) certain lands in the Lincoln National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately thirty-four thousand acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Capitan 
Mountains Wilderness—Proposed”, dated Au- 
gust 1980, and which shall be known as the 
Capitan Mountains Wilderness; 

(5) certain lands in the Carson National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately eighteen thousand acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Cruces Basin 
Wilderness—Proposed”, dated November 1980, 
and which shall be known as the Cruces 
Basin Wilderness; provided however that the 
designation of this area as wilderness shall 
not interfere with the construction of addi- 
tional fencing authorized by the grazing al- 
lotment management plan for the area, and 
shall not be cause to require reductions in 
existing potential animal unit months under 
the applicable grazing allotment manage- 
ment plan for the area; 

(6) certain lands in the Santa Fe National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately five thousand two hundred acres, as 
generally devicted on a ma» entitled “Dome 
Wilderness—Proposed", dated August 1980, 
and which shall be known as the Dome 
Wilderness; 

(7) certain lands in the Gila National For- 
est, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately one hundred forty thousand acres, as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Gila 
Wilderness Additions—Proposed”’, dated No- 
vember 1980, and which are hereby incorpo- 
rated in and shall be deemed a part of the 
Gila Wilderness as designated by Public Law 
88-577; 

(8) certain lands in the Carson National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately twenty thousand acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Latir Peak Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated November 1980, 
and which shall be known as the Latir Peak 
Wilderness; 

(9) certain lands in the Carson and Santa 
Fe National Forests, New Mexico, which com- 
prise approximately fifty-five thousand acres, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Pecos Wilderness additions—Proposed”, 
dated November 1980, and which are hereby 
incorporated in and shall be deemed a part 
of the Pecos Wilderness as designated by Pub- 
lic Law 88-577; provided that nothing in 
this Act shall interfere with the management 
of, or rules, regulations and law applying to 
the Santa Fe Municipal Watershed; 

(10) certain lands in the Carson National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately fourteen thousand seven hundred 
acres, as generally depicted on a map en- 
titled “Wheeler Peak Wilderness Additions— 
Proposed”, dated November 1980, and which 
are hereby incorporated in and shall be 
deemed to be a part of the Wheeler Peak 
Wilderness as designated by Public Law 88- 
577; 

(11) certain lands in the Lincoln National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately sixteen thousand eight hundred and 
sixty acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “White Mountain Wilderness Addi- 
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tions—Proposed"”, dated August 1980, and 
which are hereby incorporated in and shall 
be deemed to be a part of the White Moun- 
tain Wilderness as designated by Public Law 
88-577; 

(12) certain lands in the Cibola National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approx- 
imately nineteen thousand acres, as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Withing- 
ton Wilderness—Proposed", dated August 
1980, and which shall be known as the With- 
ington Wilderness; 

(b) The previous classifications of the 
Black Range Primitive Area, the Blue Range 
Primitive Area in the State of New Mexico, 
and the Gila Primitive Area are hereby 
abolished. 

(c) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file the maps referred to in this Act and 
legal descriptions of each wilderness area 
designated by this Act with the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, United States 
Senate, and the Committee on Interior ana 
Insular Affairs, United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and each such map and legal 
description shall have the same force and 
effect as if included in this Act: Provided, 
however, That correction of clerical and typo- 
graphical errors in such legal descriptions 
and maps may be made. Each such map and 
legal description shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of the 
Chief of the Forest Service, Department ot! 
Agriculture. 

(d) Subject to valid existing rights, each 
wilderness area designated by this Act shali 
be administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 892) govern- 
ing areas designated by that Act as wilder- 
ness areas, except that, with respect to any 
area designated in this Act, any reference in 
such provisions to the effective date of the 
Wilderness Act of 1984 shall be deemed to be 
a reference to the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall review the following lands, in conjunc- 
tion with the requirements of the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976 and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Wilderness 
Act, as to their suitability or nonsuitability 
for pres*rvation as wilderness, and shall 
submit his report and findings to the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall submit his rec- 
ommendations to the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representa- 
tives no later than January 1, 1986: 

(1) certain lands in the Coronado Na- 
tional Forest, New Mexico, which comprise 
approximately fifteen thousand one hundred 
ten acres, as generally depicted on a map en- 
titled “Bunk Robinson Wilderness Study 
Area—Proposed”, dated November 1980, and 
which shall be known as the Bunk Robinson 
Wilderness Study Area; 

(2) certain lands in the Carson National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately forty six thousand acres, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Columbine 
Hondo Wilderness Study Area—Proposed”’, 
dated November 1980, and which shall be 
known as the Columbine Hondo Wilderness 
Study Area; 

(3) certain lands in the Lincoln National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately twenty one thousand acres, as gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Guadalupe 
Escarpment Wilderness Study Area—Pro- 
posed”, dated November 1980, and which 
shall be known as the Guadalupe Escarp- 
ment Wilderness Study Area; 

(4) certain lands in the Gila National 
Forrest, New Mexico, which comprise ap- 
proximately eighteen thousand eight hun- 
dred sixty acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Hell Hole Wilderness Study 
Area—Proposed", dated November 1980, and 
which shall be known as the Hell Hole Wil- 
derness Study Area; 

(5) certain lands in the Apache and Gila 
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National Forests, New Mexico, which com- 
prise approximately eight thousand eight 
hundred acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Lower San Francisco Wilder- 
ness Study Area—Proposed", dated Novem- 
ber 1980, and which shall be known as the 
Lower San Francisco Wilderness Study Area. 

(6) certain lanus in the Coronado National 
Forest, New Mexico, which comprise approxi- 
mately seven thousand seven hundred sixty 
acres, as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Whitmire Canyon Wilderness Study Area— 
Proposed", dated November 1980, and which 
shall be known as the Whitmire Canyon 
Wilderness Study Area. 

(b) Subject to valid existing rights, the 
wilderness study areas designated by this 
section shall, until Congress determines 
otherwise, be administered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture so as to maintain their pres- 
ently existing wilderness character and 
potential for inclusion in the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System; provided that 
within the areas, current levels of motorized 
and other uses and improvements shall be 
permitted to continue subject to such reas- 
onable rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall prescribe. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadiless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE II); and 

(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the State of New Mexico 
and of the environmental impacts associated 
with alternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) On the basis of such review, the Con- 
gress hereby determines and directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of 
the legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE 
II Final Environmental Statement (dated 
January 1979) with respect to National 
Forest System lands in States other than 
New Mexico such statement shall not be 
subject to judicial review with respect to 
National Forest System lands in the State of 
New Mexico; 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of New Mexico 
which were reviewed by the Department of 
Agriculture in the second roadless area re- 
view and evaluation (RARE II), except those 
areas desiznated for Wilderness Study by sec- 
tior 103 of this Act, or designated as wilder- 
ness by this Act, that review and evaluation 
shall be deemed for the purposes of the ini- 
tial land management plans reavired for 
such lands by the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Planning Act of 1974 as amended by 
the National Forest Management Act of 1976 
to be an adequate consideration of the suita- 
bility of such tands for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System, and 
the Department of Agriculture shall not be 
required to review the wilderness option 
prior to the revision of the initial plans, and 
in no case prior to the date established by 
law for completion of the initial planning 
cycle. 

(3) areas in the State of New Mexico re- 
viewed in such Final Environmental State- 
ment and not designated as wilderness, or for 
wilderness study by this Act need not be 
managed for the purpose of protecting their 
suitability for wilderness designation pend- 
ing revision of the initial plans; 

(c) Unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Secretary shall not conduct any 
further statewide roadless area review and 
evaluation of National Forest System lands 
in the State of New Mexico for the purpose 
of determining their suitability for inclusion 
in the National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem. 

Sec. 105. Congress does not intend that 
designation of wilderness areas in the State 
of New Mexico lead to the creation of protec- 
tive perimeters or buffer zones around erch 
wilderness area. The fact that nonwilderness 
activities or uses can be seen or heard from 
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areas within the wilderness shall not, of it- 
self, preclude such activities or uses up to 
the boundary of the wilderness area. 


TITLE II—TO ESTABLISH THE LANGMUIR 
RESEARCH SITE IN THE STATE OF NEW 
MEXICO 
Sec. 201. That in order to encourage scien- 

tific research into atmospheric processes and 

astronomical phenomena, and to preserve 
conditions necessary for that research, there 
is hereby established the Langmuir Re- 
search Site (hereinafter referred to as the 

“research site”) in the Cibola National For- 

est in the State of New Mexico. 

Src. 202. The Congress finds that the high 
altitude and freedom from air pollution and 
night luminosity caused by human activity, 
make the research site uniquely suited to 
the conduct of research probes into thunder 
clouds and for other atmospheric and astro- 
nomical research purposes. 

Sec. 203. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
administer, protect, and regulate use of the 
research site in accordance with the laws, 
rules, and regulations applicable to National 
Forest System lands, and in such manner 
as will best contribute to purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 204. The Secretary of Agriculture in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, is 
hereby authorized, and directed, to enter into 
an appropriate land use agreement with New 
Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 
for the Langmuir Research Site for the pur- 
pose of establishing conditions for use of 
the national forest land, and to set forth 
working relationships during such period of 
use. 

Sec. 205. (a) The research site shall con- 
sist of approximately thirty-one thousand 
acres, including a principle research facility 
of approximately one thousand acres. The 
boundaries are depicted on a map entitled 
“Langmuir Research Site”, dated August 
1980, which is on file and available for pub- 
lic Inspection in the office of the Chief, 
Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

(b) As soon as practicable, after enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
develop a comprehensive management plan 
for the research site consistent with require- 
ments of the National Forest Management 
Act of 1976 (Public Law 94-588) (16 U.S.C. 
1604) which shall be incorporated into the 
initial Cibola National Forest land and re- 
source management plan as provided for 
under that Act. 

(c) Following timely notice in writing to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources 
of the Senate of his intention to do so, the 
Secretary may make minor adtustments in 
the boundaries of the research site to provide 
for more effective management or to encour- 
age further research activity. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, minor boundary ad- 
justments shall not increase or decrease the 
amount of land within the research site by 
more than seven thousand acres. 


(d) In developing the plan. the Secretary 
shall consult with the National Science 
Foundation, the New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology., the New Mexico 
Academy of Science and appropriate conser- 
vation, wilderness, wildlife, industry, and 
other public interest groups. 

(e) The plan shall prescribe specific re- 
search and management obtectives neces- 
sary for the protection, management, and reg- 
ulation of the research site as outlined in 
subsection (f) of this section. 

(f) The research site shall be managed in 
accordance with the following ob‘ectives: 


(1) The principal research facility shall be 
managed primarily for scientific research 
purposes. Dispersed recreation, grazing. and 
other uses which the Secretary determines to 
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be compatible with scientific research may 
be permitted. 

(2) The research site shall be managed to 
enhance scientific research objectives. Sci- 
entific research activities and associated re- 
search equipment and structures shall be 
permitted within the research site in ac- 
cordance with the plan, 

(3) Roads shall be limited to those neces- 
sary for scientific research activities and other 
reasonable activities as determined by the 
Secretary. Motor vehicle use shall be re- 
stricted to roads designated in the plan. 

(4) The landing of smal! instrumented re- 
search rockets shall be permitted to continue 
in portions of the research site designated 
for such purposes in the plan. 


TITLE III—FOR THE RELIEF OF ALBERT 
AND EULALIA RODRIGUEZ 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to reimburse Albert 
and Eulalia Rodriguez for improvements to 
land situated in section 5, township 25 north, 
range 13 east of the New Mexico principal 
meridian within the Taos Pueblo Grant, 
State of New Mexico. 


Sec. 302. Beginning October 1, 1981, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated not 
more than $20,000 for the purposes of this 
Act. 


TITLE IV—FOR THE RELIEF OF THE VER- 
MEJO CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


Sec. 401. That, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, subject to the written con- 
sent of the Vermejo Conservancy District, to 
amend contract numbered 178r-458, dated 
Avgust 7, 1952, as amended, between the 
Vermejo Conservancy District, located in the 
State of New Mexico, and the United States 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Vermejo reclamation project, 
to defer payments on the remaining repay- 
ment obligation of the Vermejo Conservancy 
District under such contract, until such time 
or times as the Secretary determines addi- 
tional repayment to be reasonably feasible, 
to relieve the District of such other penalties, 
assessments, or costs, including interest, 
which have accrued or may become due un- 
der the existing contract prior to enactment 
of this Act, and to transfer all right, title, 
and interest in or to the project facilities 
serving the Vermejo Conservancy District; 
Provided, That the Vermejo Conservancy Dis- 
trict shall, to the extent practicable, continue 
to operate and maintain the facilities of the 
Vermejo project for the benefit of all au- 
thorized project beneficiaries, including the 
Maxwell National Wildlife Refuge, and in ac- 
cordance with the authorized project pur- 
poses; Provided further, That with the excep- 
tion of assistance, if needed, under the Disas- 
ter Relief Act of 1974, as amended, the Fed- 
eral Government shall incur no further ex- 
pense on behalf of the Vermejo project or the 
Vermejo Conservancy District for the opera- 
tion and maintenance or rehabilitation of 
existing facilities or for the development of 
any new facilities related to the delivery or 
impoundment of water, and further Federal 
expenditures related to the Vermejo Federal 
Reclamation project shall be limited to ad- 
ministration of such amended contract for 
the purpose of determining and obtaining 
such reasonable repayment as may be feasi- 
ble, and to necessary expenses for fish and 
wildlife purposes. Transfer of project facili- 
ties to the District shall be without any addi- 
tional consideration in excess of the existing 
repayment obligation of the District, and 
shall include any related lands or interests in 
lands acquired by the Federal Government for 
the project, except that any lands or interests 
in land, or interests in water, or other con- 
tractual arrangements which may be held by 
the Secretary for management of the Maxwell 
National Wildlife Refuge, for wildlife en- 
hancement purposes, shall not be transferred 
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and shall be maintained consistently with 
existing arrangements. Any amended con- 
tract which provides for deferral of the Dis- 
trict’s repayment obligation shall provide 
that the obligation shall continue in effect 
until repaid or for the useful life of the 
existing facilities, and the Secretary shall 
provice for a flexible plan of repayment of 
the remaining obligation of the District ac- 
cording to the District’s ability to repay as 
determined by the Secretary. Determinations 
of ability to repay shall include water deliv- 
eries achieved in a given year, as well as 
such other factors as the Secretary considers 
to be pertinent.” 


TITLE V—CHACO CULTURE NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


Sec. 501. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) archeological research in the San Juan 
Basin conducted over the past several years 
has greatly increased public knowledge of 
the scope of the prehistoric culture referred 
to as Chacoan Anasazi; 

(2) the discoveries and the increased gen- 
eral interest in the Chaco phenomenon have 
come at a time when the San Juan Basin is 
experiencing extensive and development for 
a wide variety of energy-related resources, in- 
cluding coal, uranium, oil, and natural gas; 

(3) development of the San Juan Basin's 
important natural resources and the valid 
existing rights of private property owners 
will not be adversely affected by the preser- 
vation of the archeological integrity of the 
area: 

(4) in light of the national significance of 
the Chacoan sites and the urgent need to 
protect them, continued cooperation between 
Federal agencies and private corporations is 
necessary to provide for development in the 
San Juan Basin in a manner compatible with 
preservation and archeological research. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to recog- 
nize the unique archeological resources asso- 
ciated with the prehistoric Chacoan culture 
in the San Juan Basin; to provide for the 
preservation and interpretation of these re- 
sources; and to facilitate research activities 
associated with these resources. 

Sec. 502. (a) There is hereby established in 
the State of New Mexico, the Chaco Culture 
National Historical Park comprising approxi- 
mately thirty three thousand nine hundred 
eighty nine acres as generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Chaco Culture National His- 
torical Park”, numbered 310/80,032-A and 
dated August 1979. The Chaco Canyon Na- 
tional Monument is hereby abolished, as 
such, and any funds available for the pur- 
pose of the Monument shall be available for 
the purpose of the Chaco Culture National 
Historical Park. 

(b) Thirty three outlying sites generally 
depicted on a mav entitled “Chaco Culture 
Archeological Protection Sites’, numbered 
310/80.033-A and dated August 1980, are 
hereby designated as “Chaco Culture Archeo- 
logical Protection Sites". The thirty-three 
Archeological Protection Sites totaling ap- 
proximately eight thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-one acres are identified as 
follows: 


Name: 


Coolidge 
Dalton Pass 


Grev Hill Spring 
Halfway House 
Havstack 
Hogback 

Indian Creek 
Jacques 

Kin Nizhoni 
Lake Valley 
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Name: 
Las Ventanas 
Morris 41 
Muddy Water__- 
Newcomb 
Peach Springs 
Pierre’s Site 
Raton Well 
San Mateo 
Sanostee 
Section 8 
Skunk Springs/Crumbled House. 


Acres 


31 
85 


44 


Toh-la-Kai 
Upper Kin Klizhin 
Squaw Springs 


Sec. 503. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
continue to search for additional evidences 
of Chacoan sites and submit to Congress 
within two years of date of enactment of this 
Act and thereafter as needed, his recommen- 
dations for additions to, or deletions from, 
the list of archeological protection sites in 
section 502(b) of this title. Additions to or 
deletions from such list shall be made only 
by an Act of Congress. 

Sec. 504(a). The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire lands, waters, and interests therein 
within the boundaries of the Chaco Culture 
National Historical Park (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “park’’) and the archeologi- 
cal protection sites as identified in section 
502 of this title by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange. 
Property owned by the State of New Mexico 
or any political subdivision thereof, may be 
acquired by exchange or donation only. 
Property held in trust for the benefit of any 
Indian tribe or for the benefit of any indi- 
vidual member thereof may ke acquired only 
with the consent of such owner or beneficial 
owner as the case may be. 

(b) The respective tribal authorities are 
authorized to convey by exchange, purchase, 
or donation the beneficial interest in any 
lands designated by section 502 of this Act 
and held in trust by the United States for the 
respective tribes, to the Secretary, subject 
to such terms and conditions as the tribal 
authority deems necessary and which the 
Secretary deems are consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. 

(¢)(1) The Secretary shall attempt to ac- 
quire private lands or interests therein by 
exchange prior to acquiring lands by any 
other method authorized pursuant to section 
504 of this Act. 

(2) The Secretary shall attempt to enter 
into cooperative agreements pursuant to 
section 505 of this Act with owners of private 
property for those archeological protection 
sites described in section 502(b) of this Act. 
The Secretary shall acquire fee title to any 
such private property only if it is necessary 
to prevent direct and material damage to, or 
destruction of, Chaco cultural resources and 
no cooperative agreement with the owner of 
the private property interest can be effected. 

(d) (1) For purposes of completing an ex- 
change pursuant to subsection (a) and (b), 
the Secretary shall designate a pool of at 
least three times the private acreage de- 
scribed in subsections (a) and (b), com- 
prised of Federal property interests of a sim- 
tlar resource character to property to be ex- 
changed. Federal property shall, whenever 
possible, be designated in blocks of at least 
one section in size, but in no event shall 
the blocks designated be less than one quar- 
ter of a section in size. 

(2) The Secretary may include within the 
pool any Federal property under his juris- 
diction except units of the Nationa} Park 
System, National Forest System, or the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System that are nom- 
inated by the owner of the private property 
to be exchanged. Exchanges shall be on the 
basis of equal value, and either party to the 
exchange may pay or accept cash in order 
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to equalize the value of the property ex- 
change, except that if the parties agree to 
an exchange and the Secretary determines 
it is in the public interest, such exchange 
may be made for other than equal values. 

(e) All Federal lands, waters, and inter- 
ests therein excluded from the boundaries 
of Chaco Canyon National Monument by 
this title may be exchanged for non-Fed- 
eral property to be acquired pursuant to this 
title. Any lands so excluded shall be man- 
aged by the Secretary under the provisions 
of the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976, Transfer of administration of 
such lands to the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment shall not be considered a withdrawal 
as that term is defined in section 103(j) of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976. 

Sec. 505. The Secretary shall seek to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the owners, 
including the beneficial owners, of the prop- 
erties located in whole or in part within the 
park or the archeological protection sites. 
The purposes of such agreements shall be to 
protect, preserve, maintain, and administer 
the ,archeological resources and associated 
site regardless of whether title to the prop- 
erty or site is vested in the United States. 
Any such agreement shall contain provisions 
to assure that (1) the Secretary, or his repre- 
sentative, shall have a right of access at all 
reasonable times to appropriate portions of 
the property for the purpose of cultural re- 
source protection and conducting research: 
and (2) no changes or alterations shall be 
permitted with respect to the cultural re- 
sources without the written consent of the 
Secretary. Nothing in this title shall be 
deemed to prevent the continuation of tradi- 
tional Native American religious uses of 
properties which are the subject of coopera- 
tive agreements: 

Sec. 506. (a) The Secretary shall admin- 
ister the Park in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title and the provisions of law 
generally applicable to the administration 
of units of the national park system, in- 
cluding the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4) and the Act of August 
21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-7). 

(b) The Secretary shall protect, preserve, 
maintain, and administer the Chaco Culture 
Archeological Protection Sites, in a manner 
that will preserve the Chaco cultural re- 
source and provide for its Interpretation and 
research. Such sites shall be managed by 
the Secretary in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title and the provisions of law 
generally apvlicable to public lands as de- 
fined in section 103(e) of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976: Pro- 
vided, however, That lands held in trust by 
the Secretary for an Indian tribe or any in- 
dividual member thereof, or held in re- 
stricted fee status shall continue to be so 
managed or held by the Secretary. 

(c) No activities shall be permitted upon 
the uvper surface of the archeological pro- 
tection sites which shall endanger their cul- 
tural values. For the purposes of this Title, 
upper surface shall be considered to extend 
to a depth of twenty meters below ground 
level. Nothing in this Title shall be deemed 
to prevent exploration and development of 
subsurface oil and gas. mineral, and coal 
resources from without the sites which does 
not infringe upon the upper surface of the 
sites. 

(d) Nothine in this title shall be deemed 
to prevent the continuation of livestock 
gra7ine on properties which are the subject 
of cooperative agreements. 

(e) Within three comolete fiscal years 
from the date of enactment, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States 
House of Revresentatives ani the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate, a general manage- 
ment plan for the identification, research, 
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and protection of the park, pursuant to the 
provisions of subsection (12)(b) of the Act 
of August 18, 1970, to be developed by the 
Director, National Park Service, in consulta- 
tion with the Directors, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Governor, State of New Mexico, and a 
joint management plan for the identification, 
research, and protection of the archeological 
protection sites, to be developed by the Di- 
rector, National Park Service, in consultation 
and concurrence with the Directors, Bureau 
of Land Management and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Governor, State of New 
Mexico. 

Sec. 507(a). Consistent with and in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Division 
of Cultural Research of the Southwest Cul- 
tural Resources Center, operated by the 
National Park Service, the Secretary shall 
continue such research and data gathering 
activities as may be appropriate to further 
the purposes of this title and knowledge of 
the Chaco culture. The Secretary shall sub- 
mit in writing within six months of the 
effective date of this section, to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources of the United States Senate, a 
plan for the continued operational program 
of the Division. The Secretary is authorized 
and encouraged to establish a committee 
composed of professional archeologists and 
others with related professional expertise 
including the designee of the Governor of 
the State of New Mexico to advise the Secre- 
tary in matters related to the surveying, 
excavation, curation, interpretation, pro- 
tection, and management of the cultural 
resources of the historical park and archeo- 
logical protection sites. 

(b) The Secretary shall, through the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Research of the Southwest 
Cultural Resources Center of the National 
Park Service, be responsible for the develop- 
ment of a computer-generated data base of 
the San Juan Basin, and make such infor- 
mation available to Federal and private 
groups when to do so will assist such groups 
in the preservation, management, and devel- 
opment of the resources of the basin. 

(c) The head of any Federal agency having 
direct or indirect jurisdiction over a pro- 
posed Federal or federally assisted undertak- 
ing with respect to the lands and waters in 
the archeological protection sites, and the 
head of any Federal agency having authority 
to license or permit any undertaking with 
respect to such lands and waters, shall prior 
to the approval of the expenditure of any 
Federal funds on such undertaking, or prior 
to the issuance of any license or permit, as 
the case may be, afford the Secretary a rea- 
sonable opportunity to comment in writing 
with regard to such undertaking and its 
effect upon such sites, and shall give due 
consideration to any comments made by the 
Secretary and to the effect of such under- 
taking on the purposes for which such sites 
are established. 

Sec. 508. Effective October 1, 1981, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this title but not to exceed $11,000,- 
000 for acquisition and $500,000 for develop- 
ment. 

TITLE VI—SALINAS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Sec. 601. (a) In order to set apart and pre- 
serve for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
American people the ruins of prehistoric In- 
dian pueblos and associated seventeenth cen- 
tury Franciscan Spanish mission ruins, the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire by dona- 
tion, or by purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or otherwise, not to exceed 
four hundred and sixty-six acres of land in 
the State of New Mexico which, in addition 
to the lands now comoris'ng Gran Quivira 
National Monument, shall be designated as 
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the Salinas National Monument. The Secre- 
tary is further authorized to acquire, in or 
near the town of Mountainair, such addi- 
tional lands as may be necessary for an 
administrative site for the monument. 

(b) Gran Quivira National Monument is 
hereby abolished as such, and any funds 
available for purposes of the monument shall 
be available for purposes of the Salinas Na- 
tional Monument. 

(c) The Secretary shall administer and 
protect the monument in accordance with 
the provisions of this section and the provi- 
sions of law generally applicable to the ad- 
ministration of units of the national park 
system, including the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), and the Act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 
461-467). The Secretary is encouraged to 
transfer to the employment of the National 
Park Service such personnel associated with 
the administration of the State-owned lands 
as sre interested in and qualified for such 
transfer, as such State lands are acquired by 
the Secretary. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, but 
not to exceed $1,140,000 for acquisition and 
$500,000 for development. 


Mr. SEIBERLING (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING) 
is recognized for 1 hour on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, it is 


with a sense of considerable satisfaction 
that I rise in support of H.R. 8298, with 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. I say “satisfaction” because this 
substitute represents a compromise on 
S. 2261, a bill which only passed the 
Senate on September 30, and on which 
the prospects for resolution before 
adjournment looked bleak. However, 
thanks to the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Forest Service and the New 
Mexico congressional delegation, the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands has since 
been able to complete a 3-day field in- 
spection of most of the areas proposed 
for wilderness or wilderness study in 
the substitute, and to meet with groups 
representing the various points of view 
and economic interests, at 10 different 
locations in New Mexico, to discuss the 
particulars of each area. Our inspection 
trip was completed on November 11, and 
since that time I have worked closely 
with the New Mexico delegation to de- 
velop the consensus bill offered today. 

In presenting the substitute, I recog- 
nize that time constraints have not 
allowed the legislation to undergo the 
normal process of subcommittee and 
committee markup and publication of a 
committee report, and I therefore offer 
the following detailed explanation of 
the changes we made in the Senate 
passed bill as well as other issues of 
concern. 

APACHE KID WILDERNESS 

The Senate bill proposed a wilderness 
of 40,000 acres—actual acreage calcula- 
tions reveal the boundary was closer to 
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35,000 acres—whereas H.R. 8298 desig- 
nates a wilderness of approximately 
45,000 acres. During the Public Lands 
Subcommittee’s field inspection tour of 
this area, it was determined, based on 
local public input, that the wilderness 
boundary should be located further 
South than the Senate proposed in order 
to incorporate the high peaks in the area, 
as well as the spectacular scenery in 
Indian Creek and along Skeleton Ridge. 
This proposal will provide wilderness 
protection for the core mountain massif 
of the area, which is the area most heav- 
ily visited by those seeking a wilderness- 
type experience. 
CRUCES BASIN 


Not included in the Senate-passed bill, 
this 18,000-acre area represents a type 
of terrain and vegetative mixes not gen- 
erally found in other components of the 
wilderness system. The area was burned 
over by an intense fire in the 1880's, and 
consists of a large basin with grass- 
covered hills, deep canyons, and aspen 
forests, with small patches of spruce. Its 
relatively “open” terrain affords spec- 
tacular views of distant high mountains 
in Colorado and New Mexico and makes 
the area highly suited for primitive 
recreation. The wilderness boundary is 
drawn to exclude most areas of existing 
motorized use and several existing live- 
stock water impoundments and improve- 
ments. The agreement to include the area 
in wilderness was made with the specific 
understanding by Congress that wilder- 
ness designation will not interfere with 
the construction of additional fencing 
authorized for the area in the current 
allotment management plan and with the 
further understanding that wilderness 
will not require any reduction in the 
potential numbers of animal unit months 
(AUM's) assigned to the area in the ex- 
isting allotment management plan. 

GILA WILDERNESS ADDITIONS 


The substitute revised the Senate pro- 
posal in three areas. First, some 5,000 
acres were deleted north of Beaver 
Points at the north end of the area to 
allow for timber harvest, if Forest Serv- 
ice determines this is appropriate. Sec- 
ond, some 10,000 acres were added to 
protect the unique Sapillo Box Canyon 
with its spectacular rock formations and 
a portion of its scenic watershed above its 
confluence with the Gila River, as well 
as lands within the existing Gila Primi- 
tive Area which lie along the highway 
into the Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument. These additions were rec- 
ommended for wilderness by the Forest 
Service. 

The final additions compromise rugged 
terrain along the southwest boundary of 
the area. These additions total some 7,000 
acres and contain rock formations which 
the Forest Service believes possess ‘“‘ex- 
traordinary wilderness characteristics”. 
The additions will also provide a better 
wilderness boundary location on identi- 
fiable topographic features and save the 
Forest Service considerable expense in 
surveying and identifying a wilderness 
boundary. 

PECOS WILDERNESS ADDITIONS 

The substitute deletes approximately 

9,000 acres of land on the north end of 
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the area for its timber potential, and 
12,000 acres in a long finger of Forest 
Service recommended wilderness addi- 
tions to the east of the Santa Fe Munici- 
pal Watershed. Recent mineral surveys 
in this finger have revealed a good com- 
mercial potential for several mineral in- 
cluding lead, copper and zinc. Lands in 
this area that lie within the Santa Fe 
Municipal Watershed were left within 
the wilderness proposal, and some 6,000 
acres of additional lands which the For- 
est Service had recommended for “fur- 
ther planning” were added to round out 
wilderness protection of the upper Santa 
Fe River watershed. Congress is aware 
that the Santa Fe Municipal Watershed 
is currently closed to public entry, and a 
provision was incorporated in the sub- 
stitute to insure that wilderness desig- 
nation within the watershed will not in- 
terfere with this closure or with any Fed- 
eral, State or local laws, rules or regula- 
tions which apply to the watershed. 
LATIR PEAK WILDERNESS 


The substitute adds some 5,000 acres 
to the proposed wilderness for a total of 
20,000 acres. The addition was recom- 
mended for wilderness by the Forest 
Service and contains the beautiful Heart 
Lake and scenic Lake Fork Creek drain- 
age, which is the most heavily used ap- 
proach to the mountainous country in 
the heart of the proposal. As in the Sen- 
ate bill, lands containing some commer- 
cial timber east of the Rito Claro are ex- 
cluded from wilderness. 

WHEELER PEAK ADDITIONS 


The substitute restores some 5,600 
acres which were deleted from wilder- 
ness in the Senate passed bill. This “Saw- 
mill Creek” area abuts lands owned by 
the Taos Pueblo, and the Pueblo has re- 
quested wilderness because of the area’s 
proximity to several religious sites, and 
importance as a pristine watershed. In 
addition, the Sawmill Creek area will 
complement the diversity of the exist- 
ing wilderness with lower elevation lands, 
and will serve to spread out the very high 
primitive recreation use which the 
Wheeler Peak area now receives. 

BLUE RANGE PRIMITIVE AREA 


The substitute corrects an inadvertent 
error in the Senate bill by which the por- 
tion of the existing Blue Range Primi- 
tive Area in Arizona would have been re- 
pealed. The fate of these Arizona lands 
will presumably be addressed in future 
legislat'on pertaining to RARE II lands 
in Arizona. 

WILDERNESS STUDY AREAS 


The bill designates six wilderness study 
areas. Three of these areas (Bunk Rob- 
inson, Hell Hole, and Whitmire Can- 
yon) lie adjacent to RARE II lands in 
Arizona which were identified for “fur- 
ther planning” by the Forest Service, 
and it was agreed that the New Mexico 
lands should undergo further wilder- 
ness study so as not to have their wilder- 
ness consideration limited to the arbi- 
trary State line which runs through the 
areas. 

The Lower San Francisco Wilderness 
Study Area of the Senate bill was re- 
tained, but was reduced in size from 
25,700 to 8,800 acres. The 8,800-acre 
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study area of the substitute was recom- 
mended for wilderness by the President, 
but wilderness study was deemed more 
appropriate by Congress in order to al- 
low time to evaluate the effects of motor- 
ized veh‘cle use on the wildlife and ter- 
rain in this scenic river canyon. 

During the Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee’s field inspection tour considerable 
sentiment was expressed to split the sub- 
stitute’s proposed 46,000-acre Columbine- 
Hondo Wilderness Study Area, with the 
approximate western two-thirds going 
into wilderness and lands east of Gold 
Hill dropping into nonwilderness. How- 
ever, mineral surveys in the area are still 
ongoing, and it was determined that ad- 
ditional time was needed to assess the 
mineral potential before a final wilder- 
ness decision is reached. The substitute 
therefore legislates the Forest Service's 
recommendation that the area undergo 
further wilderness study. 

On the Texas-New Mexico border, the 
substitute designates a 21,000-acre 
Guadalupe Escarpment Wilderness Study 
Area. Although this area, which links 
Carlsbad Caverns and Guadalupe Moun- 
tains National Parks, was recommended 
for wilderness by the Forest Service, it 
was agreed that further wilderness study 
is a preferable designation at this time. 
Wilderness study will allow time to deter- 
mine whether the area has a high po- 
tential for oil and gas. 

SUFFICIENCY LANGUAGE 


The sufficiency language is essentially 
the same formula which was contained in 
Senate or House passed legislation per- 
taining to RARE II lands in California, 
Colorado, and Alaska. The effects of this 
formula are thoroughly discussed in 
House Report 96-1223 and Senate Report 
96-914. However, the substitute departs 
from the previous language in that lands 
identified by the Forest Service in RARE 
II for “further planning” are released 
from that designation. As such, these 
lands, unless specifically designated for 
wilderness or wilderness study by the 
substitute, will not be required to under- 
go further wilderness review until “sec- 
ond generation” forest land management 
plans are developed in the 1990's. 

GRAZING 


Grazing within the wilderness and 
wilderness additions in the substitute 
will, as with all other national forest 
wilderness areas, be governed subject to 
the guidelines contained in House re- 
port 96-617. These guidelines have al- 
ready been implemented by the Forest 
Service. 

FIRE MANAGEMENT 

Fire management within the wilder- 
ness and wilderness additions of the 
substitute should be in accordance with 
section 4(d)(1) of the Wilderness Act. 
Further congressional guidance on this 
issue can be found on page 37 of House 
report 96-1223 and on page 6 of House 
report 95-540. This guidance should be 
applied to New Mexico Wilderness area. 

LANGMUIR 


The substitute incorporates the provi- 
sions of S. 2364 which has already 
passed the Senate. 


The bill also includes the Chaco Can- 


yon National Historical Park and Salinas 
National Monument, which will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail by Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that H.R. 8298 
represents a compromise which is equi- 
table to all involved, and I am gratified 
that we were able to work out this con- 
sensus legislation with our colleagues 
from New Mexico. I urge its adoption. 
In so doing, I would also like to take the 
time to express my personal thanks to 
Regional Forester Jean Hassell and 
Chuck Williams and Linda Brownlow 
of the National Forest Service. Without 
their superb efforts in coordinating the 
Public Lands Subcommittee’s recent New 
Mexico field inspection tour. I am doubt- 
ful that we would have been able to 
develop this consensus bill in such a 
short time period, in fact I know we 
would not have. 

I would like to commend particularly 
our colleague from New Mexico (Mr. 
Lusan) who accompanied us on our field 
inspection and whose knowledge of the 
land and people and constructive ap- 
proach enabled us to reach accommoda- 
tions on the various issues of this some- 
what complex bill. 

Commendation is also in order.to Sen- 
ator DomeENIcI. who urged us to move on 
this in this session, and to Senator Har- 
RISON ScHMITT, who accompanied us on 
the field trip and contributed greatly to 
our understanding of many important 
factors. 

Special thanks is due to both majority 
and minority staffs, without whose out- 
standing expertise and extraordinary 
work effort this consensus bill would not 
have been possible. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SETBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanmous content that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the legislation under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro temvore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

© 1300 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New Mexico (Mr. LUJAN). 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to offer my sincere thanks to 
the gentleman for his dedication, going 
way beyond the call of duty to get this 
kind of legislation passed. It is the gen- 
tleman’s style to visit on the grounds all 
of the various areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be very brief. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
8298 which has taken 2 years to bring 
along. All of the people with particular 
interests, whether it is timbering, min- 
ing, ecological concerns, whatever, have 
had an input into this legislation. One 
of the items I am particularly pleased 
with, we were able to clear up with the 
Forest Service some items on woodcut- 
ting for those residences. 

In addition, we have some other needs 
that had to be taken care of, some other 
legislation that has been hanging for a 
long time and the gentleman was very 
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accommodating and we were able to put 
them in. 

I really want to take this opportunity 
to again say to the gentleman that we 
appreciate it, we have been able to put 
together some legislation that, while con- 
troversial in nature, because of the gen- 
tleman’s dedication that we were able to 
smooth out most of the rough feelings 
and it worked out real well. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, I rise today in 
support of my bill, H.R. 8298, which is 
based on almost 2 years of work, study 
and discussion leading to a New Mexico 
wilderness proposal resulting from the 
RARE II process. 

Every effort has been made in it to 
satisfy the interests of everyone involved, 
from the mining interests to the timber 
interests, from the cattlemen to the con- 
servationists. Boundaries have been 
drawn and redrawn, language written 
and rewritten, additions made and de- 
leted until finally we have arrived at a 
bill that provides wilderness protection 
for those areas that I believe truly de- 
serve it. Spectacular mountains, high 
plains, deep canyons, and primitive riv- 
ers are all brought within the wilderness 
system, making the wilderness areas 
within New Mexico into one of the most 
complete packages in the United States. 

Grazing rights are taken care of, tim- 
ber and mining interests are considered 
and protected through the exclusion of 
those lands most suitable to logging and 
mining, recreational off-road vehicle 
users are given continued access to those 
areas of greatest importance to them, 
and New Mexicans are provided with ad- 
ditions to the system totaling approxi- 
mately 600,000 acres of some of the best 
wilderness land in New Mexico. 

Finally, because I have heard from 
many New Mexicans concerning their 
interest in retaining the right to go into 
areas designated wilderness to collect 
wood for their own personal use, I have 
written a letter to Max Peterson, Chief 
of the Forest Service, asking him to pro- 
vide me in writing with assurances that 
this can continue. My letter to him fol- 
lows: 

Dear Max: I have recently been involved in 
work on a RARE II Wilderness bill for the 
State of New Mexico, and in the discussions 
of the bill the subject of permitting wood 
cutting in Wilderness Areas came up. 

It is my understanding that at the present 
time the Forest Service has a policy under 
which permits are issued to individuals who 
want to go into National Forests to remove 
dead and down wood for their own personal 
use. I am also told that such a policy would 
apply to a Wilderness Area, i.e., that if indi- 
viduals wanted to enter a Wilderness Area 
to bring out dead and down wood, that such 
a permit system would also apply and they 
would be permitted to do so within the 
same restrictions that apply to other areas of 
a National Forest, together with the restric- 
tions that apply to a Wilderness Area (such 
as a prohibition on motorized vehicles) . 

I would appreciate hearing from you on 
this issue and assuming that my information 
is accurate, a letter confirming that such 4 
policy exists would be deeply appreciated. 

Best regards, 
MANUEL LUJAN, Jr. 


Also contained in H.R. 8298 is another 
bill important to New Mexico and the 
Nation. This measure would establish the 
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Langmuir National Research Site in cen- 
tral New Mexico. 

Since 1954 scientists have been con- 
ducting research into astronomical and 
atmospheric problems in the Magdalena 
Mountains which are located in the Ci- 
bola National Forest. But this research 
has had to be conducted under a special 
use permit issued by the Forest Service 
since the enabling legislation for Cibola 
never mentioned scientific research as a 
use for the forest. This has resulted in 
administrative problems. 

This title would simply include the 
research site in the multiple-use con- 
cept. Recreation activities and other uses 
of this public land would continue with 
the research site taking equal footing 
with such activity. 

I believe it is important that we ap- 
prove this since the site in question is 
ideal for research. It is at a high altitude 
and it is free of any pollution; both of 
these qualities are essential for atmos- 
pheric study. This is a good idea, protect- 
ing both scientific research and our for- 
est and I urge its approval. 

The final title of the bill deals with the 
Vermeio Conservancy District, and it 
relieves it of its repayment obligation to 
the United States until such time as the 
money becomes available. The Vermejo 
project was authorized in 1950 under the 
Bureau of Reclamation and completed 
within 5 years. Since 1966 the district 
has not been able to repay the debt and 
there are no immediate prospects of it 
being able to since the quantity of water 
that was to have been available to irri- 
gate the crops has consistently fallen ex- 
tremely short. The debt is nof erased, but 
all the delinauency assessments and pen- 
alties are canceled. Provision is made 
for repayment when and if water be- 
comes available and the Department of 
the Interior supports this concept. 

Title 5 establishes Chaco Culture Na- 
tional Historical Park. Archaeologists 
have long known that the Anasazi ruins 
in Chaco Canyon of northwest New Mex- 
ico were of major importance in under- 
standing the early Pueblo Indian culture 
of the Southwest. Chaco was a major city 
of its time 1,000 years ago. For example. 
the largest apartment house in the world 
was the great ruin at Chaco until a larger 
apartment was built in New York City in 
the 1880's. We have known that Chaco 
was a maior trade center and shells from 
the Pacific and parrot hones and feath- 
ers from Mexico have been found. 

But the great mystery has remained 
of what Chaco's role in early Southwest 
culture really was and why its inhabi- 
tants abondoned it so swiftly 800 years 
ago. Recent discoveries which Chaco 


Culture Historical Park would protect. 


may heln give us the answers to these 
perplexing questions. Archaeologists 
have found a widespread road complex 
in northwest New Mexico—and like anci- 
ent Rome, all roads seems to lead to 
Chaco. 

Because of energy development now 
going on in this coal and uranium rich 
area of New Mexico. without expanded 
protection for the Chaco region, some 
of the pieces to this archaeological puzzle 
could he lost for all time. So not only does 
this title protect a great archaelogical 
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resource, but it could help answer the 
questions which have baffled American 
science for a century. 

The final title establishes the Salinas 
National Monument. Ancient Pueblo 
cultures existed near the Manzano 
Mountains in New Mexico for centuries 
and were still flourishing when the 
Spanish arrived in the 16th century. Mis- 
sions were built and efforts were made 
to grafton Western civilization. However, 
in the last 17th century, the Comanches 
and Apaches, who by this time had ac- 
quired horses, increased their raids on 
the area and it became impossible for 
the Pueblos to maintain their culture. 
They were driven to the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley where many of them still 
survive. 

When the Pueblos left, they left behind 
whole villages and three of them, all 
within close proximity, Abo, Quarai, and 
Gran Quivira would comprise the Sa- 
linas National Monument. The Federal 
Government currently operates Gran 
Quivira as a national monument while 
the State of New Mexico has title to 
Abo and Quarai. The three sites together 
will make a unique package, demonstrat- 
ing to all visitors the sense of life at 
that time. 

Let me conclude by saying that I urge 
the adoption of this bill as being in the 
best interests of New Mexico and the 
Nation. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
New Mexico about two items in this bill 
that do not deal with wilderness areas 
but deal with units of the national park 
system. These were added at the sug- 
gestion and request of the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PHILLIP Burton), 
the chairman of the National Parks Sub- 
committee, and they deal with the Chaco 
Canyon National Historical Park and the 
Salinas National Monument. I under- 
stand that in his extended remarks the 
gentleman from New Mexico intends to 
go into greater detail on those two items, 
is that correct? 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I do so in- 
tend. That is one of the items that we 
were most pleased we could get included 
in here and we are appreciative of the 
fact that the gentleman who is now 
speaking was able to work it out with the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Parks 
to include the Chaco Culture National 
Historic Park. It is a very important 
area. We have known that Chaco, for 
example, in past years was a major trade 
center and areas like that need to be pre- 
served. We tried to do that in this par- 
ticular legislation. I think we have ac- 
complished that. We have a problem of 
energy production in there. We want to 
be sure we can get to those resources but 
also there are areas that must be pre- 
served and this has been very carefully 
drawn and taken care of. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
for including these. I would like to say 
that I had an extra day on my own 
time when I went out there and I took 
that time to go to the Bandalier Na- 
tional Monument which is not included 
in this bill but it is an existing unit of 
the national parks system and I went 
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to the Frijiles Canyon where there are 
not only cliff dwellings but the ruins of 
an ancient Pueblo and it was one of the 
most fascinating places I have ever been 
in my life and I am looking forward to 
going back when I have a little more time 
and visiting some of the areas because 
it is an experience that is absolutely 
unique and inspiring. 

Mr, LUJAN. I would hope the gentle- 
man can get back. 

I would like to make a further com- 
ment about the importance of wilder- 
ness in areas like New Mexico. 

In the past few years we have been 
very fortunate in that we have been able 
to designate some of the beautiful areas 
of this country and of the State of New 
Mexico into a wilderness area. 

Right outside of Albuquerque, we have 
the Sandia Wilderness. It is a picture to 
look out of your window in Albuquerque 
and see it. We certainly want no devel- 
opment there. 

I had a lot of other things I could have 
said ir praise of the wilderness designa- 
tions in my own beautiful home State 
but since we are coming to the end of 
the session, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me and I thank him for his 
dedication. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

I ask for the adoption of the bill, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 
1980, TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 5487, COLORADO NA- 
TIONAL FOREST WILDERNESS ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
until midnight, Sunday, November 30, 
1980, to file a conference report on the 
bill. H.R. 5487, to designate certain na- 
tional Forest System lands in the States 
of Colorado and South Dakota for in- 
clusion in the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro temvore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


DIRECTING THE CLERK TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT 
OF HR. 39, ALASKA NATIONAL IN- 
TEREST LANDS CONSERVATION 
ACT 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 

concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 453) 

directing the Clerk of the House of Rep- 

resentatives to make corrections in the 
enrollment of the bill, H.R. 39. the Alaska 

National Interest Lands Conservation 
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Act, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the title of the concur- 


rent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 453 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H.R. 39), to provide for 
the designation and conservation of certain 
public lands in the State of Alaska, includ- 
ing the designation of units of the National 
Park, National Wildlife Refuge, National 
Forest, National Wild and Scenic Rivers, and 
National Wilderness Preservation Systems, 
and for other purposes, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives shall make the 
following corrections: 

Add at the end of section 1326 of the 
bill the following: 

“PUBLIC LAND ENTRIES IN ALASKA 


“Sec. 1327. (a) (1) Subject to valid existing 
rights, all applications made pursuant to the 
Acts of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), May 3, 
1927 (44 Stat. 1364), May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 
413), and March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1097), 
which were filed with the Department of the 
Interior within the time provided by appli- 
cable law, and which describe land in Alaska 
that was available for entry under the afore- 
mentioned statutes when such entry oc- 
curred, are hereby approved on the one 
hundred and eightieth day following the 
effective date of this Act, except where pro- 
vided otherwise by paragraph (3) or (4) of 
this subsection, or where the land descrip- 
tion of the entry must be adiusted pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section, in which 
cases approval pursuant to the terms of this 
subsection shall be effective at the time the 
adjustment becomes final. 

“(2) Where an application describes land 
within the boundaries of a unit of the Na- 
tional Park System or a unit of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System, or a unit of the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System in the 
Tongass or Chugach National Forests estab- 
lished before the effective date of this Act 
or by this Act, and the described land was 
not withdrawn pursuant to section 11(a) (1) 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, 
or where an application describes land which 
has been patented or deeded to the State of 
Alaska or which on or before the date of 
entry was validly selected by tentatively ap- 
proved, patented, deeded or confirmed to the 
State of Alaska pursuant to applicable law 
and was not withdrawn pursuant to section 
11(a)(1)(A) of the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act from those lands made avail- 
able for selection by section 11(a) (2) of the 
Act by any Native Village certified as eligible 
pursuant to section 11(b) of such Act, para- 
graph (1) of this subsection and subsection 
(c) of this section shall not apply and the 
application shall be adjudicated pursuant 
to the requirements of the Acts referred to 
in section 306(a)(1) hereof, the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act, and other appli- 
cable law. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
subsection (c) shall not apply and the ap- 
plication shall be adjudicated pursuant to 
the requirements of the Acts referred to in 
section 306(a)(1) hereof, if on or before the 
one hundred and eightiéth day following 
the effective date of this Act— 

“(A) A Native Corporation files a protest 
with the Secretary of the Interior (the Sec- 
retary) stating that the applicant is not en- 
titled to the land described in the applica- 
tion, and said land ts withdrawn for selection 
by the corporation pursuant to the Alaska 
Claims Settlement Act; or 

"(B) The State of Alaska files a protest 
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with the Secretary stating that the land de- 
scribed in the application is necessary for 
access to lands owned by the United States, 
the State of Alaska, or a political subdivi- 
sion of the State of Alaska, to resources lo- 
cated thereon, or to a public body of water 
regularly employed for transportation pur- 
poses, and the protest states with specificity 
the facts upon which the conclusions con- 
cerning access are based and that no reason- 
able alternatives for access exist; or 

“(C) A person or entity files a protest with 
the Secretary stating that the applicant is 
not entitled to the land descirbed in the ap- 
plication and that said land is the situs of 
improvements claimed by the person or 
entity. 

“(D) The State of Alaska files a protest 
with the Secretary respecting an entry which 
was made prior to a valid selection tentative 
approval, patent, deed, or confirmation to 
the State of Alaska pursuant to applicable 
law. 

(E) Regarding public land entries within 
units of the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem established or expanded in this act, any 
such entry not properly made, under appli- 
cable law, or not the subject of an applica- 
tion filed within the time required by appli- 
cable law, or not properly maintained 
thereafter under applicable law shall be 
adjudicated pursuant to the act under 
which the entry was made. 

“(4) Paragraph (1) of this subsection and 
subsection (c) shall not apply to any appli- 
cation which was knowingly and voluntarily 
relinquished by the applicant. 

“(b) An applicant may amend the land 
description contained in his or her applica- 
tion if said description designates land other 
than that which the applicant intended to 
claim at the time of application and if the 
description as amended describes the land 
originally intended to be claimed. If the 
application is amended, this section shall 
operate to approve the application or to re- 
quire its adjudication, as the case may be, 
with reference to the amended land descrip- 
tion only: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall notify the State of Alaska and all in- 
terested parties, as shown by the records of 
the Department of the Interior, of the in- 
tended correction of the entry’s location, 
and any such party shall have until the one 
hundred and eightieth day following the 
effective date of this Act or sixty days fol- 
lowing mailing of the notice, whichever is 
later, to file with the Department of the 
Interior a protest as provided in subsection 
(a)(8) of this section, which protest, if 
timely, shall be deemed filed within one 
hundred and eighty days of the effective 
date of this Act notwithstanding the actual 
date of filing: Provided, further, That the 
Secretary may require that all applications 
designating land in a specific area be 
amended, if at all, prior to a date certain 
which date shall be calculated to allow for 
orderly adoption of a plan or survey for the 
specified area, and the Secretary shall mail 
notification of the final date for amendment 
to each affected applicant, and shall provide 
such other notice as the Secretary deems 
appropriate, at least sixty days prior to said 
date: Provided further, That no application 
may be amended for location following 
adoption of a final plan of survey which 
includes the location of the entry as de- 
scribed in the application or its location as 
as desired by amendment. 

“(c) Where the land described in applica- 
tion (or such an application as adjusted or 
amended pursuant to subsection (b) or (c) 
of this section), was on that date withdrawn, 
reserved, or classified for powersite or power- 
project purposes, notwithstanding such 
withdrawal, reservation, or classification the 
described land shall be deemed vacant, un- 


appropriated, and unreserved within the 
meaning of the Acts referred to in section 
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306(a) (1) hereof, and, as such, shall be sub- 
ject to adjudication or approval pursuant to 
the terms of this section: Provided, however, 
That if the described land is included as 
part of a project licensed under part I of the 
Federal Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 
24), as amended, or is presently utilized 
for purposes of generating or transmitting 
electrical power or for any other project 
authorized by Act of Congress, the foregoing 
provision shall not apply and the appli- 
cation shall be adjudicated pursuant to the 
appropriate Act: Provided further, That 
where the applicant commenced occupancy 
of the land after its withdrawal or classi- 
fication for powersite purposes, the entry 
shall be made subject to the right of re- 
entry provided the United States by section 
24 of the Federal Power Act, as amended: 
Provided further, That any right of reentry 
reserved in a patent pursuant to this section 
shall expire twenty years after the effective 
date of this Act if at that time the land 
involved is not subject to a license or an 
application for a license under part I of 
the Federal Power Act, as amended, or 
actually utilized or being developed for a 
purpose authorized by that Act, as amended 
or other Act of Congress. 

“(d) Prior to issuing a patent for an 
entry subject to this section, the Secretary 
shall identify and adjudicate any record 
entry or application for title to land de- 
scribed in the application, other than the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, the 
Alaska Statehood Act, or the Act of May 17, 
1906, as amended, which entry or applica- 
tion claims land also described in the ap- 
plication, and shall determine whether such 
entry or application represents a valid exist- 
ing right to which the application is sub- 
ject. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect rights, if any, acquired by 
actual use of the described land prior to 
its withdrawal or classification, as affecting 
National Forest lands.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the concurrent resolution be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

C 1310 

Mr, LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

I do so only to ask the gentleman to 
inform the Members of the House the 
purpose of this resolution. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I thank him for taking 
time to clarify this. 

I think this is the last screw in the 
door that we are going to lock this 
Alaska legislation and put it away. 

Last week we passed the Alaska lands 
legislation. Earlier this week we passed 
a concurrent resolution to make certain 
corrections and changes that all parties 
wanted. There was one problem relating 
to homesteads that we had coming up 
this morning in connection with the ap- 
propriation bill handled by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Yates). I pledged 
to the gentleman and to the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska that if we could get it 
out of that unfortunate posture, that I 
would see in this Congress and find a 
method or a way to get this additional 
change made; so it has been cleared with 
everybody. It has been done to resolve 
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this last issue, the homestead matter, in 
the Alaska lands bill. 

This will permit the enrollment of the 
bill to continue and to be completed and 
it can be sent to the White House. 

This is the last turn of the screw here. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman, and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the concur- 
rent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO CONCUR IN SENATE 
AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 7466, EM- 
PLOYMENT OF PERSONAL ASSIST- 
ANTS FOR HANDICAPPED FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7466) to 
amend section 3102 of title 5, United 
States Code, and section 7 of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act to permit the 
employment of personal assistants for 
handicapped Federal employees both at 
their regular duty station and while on 
travel status, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 6, after line 10, insert: 

Src. 4. (a) Section 8332 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m)(1) Upon application to the Office of 
Personnel Management, any individual who 
is an employee on the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, and who has on such date 
or thereafter acquires 5 years or more of 
creditable civilian service under this section 
(exclusive of service for which credit is al- 
lowed under this subsection) shall be allowed 
credit (as service as a congressional em- 
ployee) for service before the date of the 
enactment of this subsection while employed 
by the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, the Democratic National 
Congressional Committee, or the Republican 
National Congressional Committee, if— 

“(A) such employee has at least 5 years 
service on such committees as of the effective 
date of this section, and 

“(B) such employee makes a deposit to the 
Fund in an amount equal to the amount 
which would be required under section 8334 
(c) of this title if such service were service 
as @ congressional employee. 

“(2) The Office shall accept the certifica- 
tion of the President of the Senate (or his 
designee) or the Speaker of the House (or his 
designee), as the case may be, concerning 
the service of, and the amount of compen- 
sation received by, an employee with respect 
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to which credit is to be sought under this 
subsection. 

“(3) An individual receiving credit for 
service for any period under this subsection 
shall not be granted credit for such service 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act.”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. FORD of Michigan (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp) ? 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Are there any Federal pension 
or other benefits accruing through this 
measure to political campaign committee 
employees? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentlewoman will yield, the answer 
is no, but it is going to confuse the gen- 
tlewoman. No. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Does the gentleman 
mean that no political campaign com- 
mittee employees will receive any credit 
for service which will entitle them to 
larger pensions from the Federal pension 
fund; is that correct? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Or former employees? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. No, that is not 
correct, 

Mrs. FENWICK. Why not? Is it pos- 
sible that we are planning to put political 
campaign people and give them credit 
for Federal pensions when they have 
been engaged in political campaigns? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. It is entirely 
possible, because the precedent for this 
was set several years ago when we did 
this for all of the employees of the gen- 
tlewoman's campaign committee and our 
campaign committee in this House. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Surely we should not 
ask the public to do that. One of the 
best moments in my campaign when I 
was seeking—— 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Then we 
should not employ these people to work 
for the gentlewoman’s party and mine. 

Mrs. FENWICK. It is not a question 
of the party. These are political cam- 
paign employees. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. If the gentle- 
woman has a quarrel with that, it is not 
with me, it is with the gentlewoman’s 
own caucus. Talk to them. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I am talking on be- 
half of the public. I am not taking any 
partisan position. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Well, this is a 
partisan organization that over the years 
has employed people to protect the two- 
Party system. We have tried to deal 
evenhandedly with the employees of both 
the Democratic and the Republican par- 
ties. If the gentlewoman from New Jer- 
sey objects to employing people to 
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preserve the two-party system, that is 
not a matter she should take up with 
me. She should take it up with her own 
party. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I am taking it up on 
the floor of the House because that is 
where the money is going to be or ul- 
timately is granted. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Nobody is get- 
ting anything for nothing, I might say: 
to the gentlewoman; nobody is being 
unjustly enriched. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I think this is a non- 
germane amendment which does not be- 
long attached to this bill. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. I do not know 
how to respond to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey object to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection 
is heard. 


CLARIFYING RESPONSIBILITIES 
PERTAINING TO SUSPENSION OF 
COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS 
WITH ARMY AND AIR FORCE EX- 
CHANGE SERVICE 


(Mr. DAN DANIEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DAN DANIEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
copy of a letter to Maj. Gen. Duane 
Stubbs, Commander, Army and Air 
Force Exchange Service, signed by the 
Honorable MELVIN Price, chairman, 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
Honorable SAMUEL STRATTON, chairman, 
Investigations Subcommittee, and me as 
chairman of the Nonappropriated Fund 
Panel which has oversight responsibility 
for the worldwide military resale system. 

The purpose of this letter is to clarify 
the responsibilities of General Stubbs 
in matters pertaining to suspension of 
companies and their representatives do- 
ing business with the Army and Air Force 
Exchange Service. 

For several months, a Federal task 
force had under investigation allegations 
of fraud within the system. Indictments 
have been returned by a Federal grand 
jury. There have been some convictions 
as a result. 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
those indicted and convicted must be 
denied the opportunity of doing business 
with the military resale system. This 
type of behavior will not be tolerated. 


Another letter is being prepared to 
deal with those companies and their rep- 
resentatives who attempt to manipulate 
the system through merger or subterfuge. 

The letter follows: 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1980. 
Maj. Gen. DUANE STUBBS, 
Commander, Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, Red Bird Piaza, Dailas, Ter. 

Dear GENERAL StTusss: Pursuant to its 
oversight responsibility for the military ex- 
change systems, the Nonappropriated Fund 
Panel of the Investigations Subcommittee 
has been monitoring closely the investiga- 
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tion by a Federal Task Force into allegations 
of fraud and corruption in the Army and Air 
Force Exchange Services (AAFES). In addi- 
tion, the panel has been examining inde- 
pendently the entire AAFES matter, includ- 
ing vendor and employee misconduct, 

In August 1976 a Federal Task Force was 
established to investigate fraud allegations 
within AAFES, The Task Force consisted of 
representatives from the Department of 
Justice, Public Integrity Section; United 
States Attorney, Office for the Western and 
Northern District of Texas; the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; the Internal Reve- 
nue Service; and Air Force Office of Special 
Investigations. The Task Force was to inves- 
tigate criminal fraud activities of AAFES 
employees, vendors, military representatives 
and contractors doing business with, or at- 
tempting to do business with, AAFES. 

The Nonappropriated Fund Panel has 
been informed that certain vendor compa- 
nies, i.e., Churchill Sales Co., Inc.; Martin A. 
Taylor Co., Inc.; and Bazar, Inc. Sales Co. 
have pled guilty in the U.S. District Court in 
Dallas, Texas to violating Title 18, United 
States Code, Sections 201(b)(1) and 201(b) 
(3) by bribing AAFES employees. We have 
also been informed that as a result of the 
plea bargaining process with the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s Office, the effective date of the guilty 
pleas for two of the companies is six months 
from the date of the pleas. The effective date 
for Martin A. Taylor Co., Inc. is January 30, 
1981; and Churchill Sales Co., Inc., February 
6, 1981. 

Because of this admitted criminal activity 
which directly involves the exchange system, 
it seems incumbent upon AAFES to suspend 
these contractors from doing business with 
the government for the purpose of protecting 
the interest of the government. The Defense 
Acquisition 1-605.1 establishes that a firm 
or individual may be suspended when such 
firm or individual is “suspected, upon ade- 
quate evidence, of commission of fraud or a 
criminal offense as an incident to obtaining, 
attempting to obtain, or in performance of 
& public contract” or “of commission of . . . 
bribery ... or any other offense indicating a 
lack of business integrity or business hon- 
esty, which seriously and directly affects 
the question of present responsibility as a 
government contractor” or “for other cause 
of such serious and compelling nature, af- 
fecting responsibility as a Government con- 
tractor, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Department concerned to justify 
suspension.” 

The panel is of the opinion that for any or 
all of these reasons the government could 
immediately cease doing business with the 
three aforementioned companies or any 
others in the future which admit their crim- 
inal activity within the AAFES system. 
Should there be any concern about the posi- 
tion of the Department of Justice in the 
matter, you should know that we have teen 
informed by Kenneth J. Mighell, United 
States Attorney for the Northern District of 
Texas, that the Department of Justice does 
not take an official position in the matter of 
suspension or debarment and that AAFES 
should make its own independent decision 
concerning the status of these companies 
vis-a-vis their doing further business with 
AAFES. 

While the panel understands that you have 
suspended Bazar, Inc. Sales Co., serious con- 
sideration should be given immediately to 
suspending the other two companies. Fur- 
ther. the panel strongly recommends that in 
the future immediate considerations be given 
to suspending companies which admit to 
criminal activity involving the AAFES sys- 
tem or its employees. 

In addition, the panel is of the opinion 
that aggressive actión must be taken against 
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any AAFES employee engaged in illegal con- 
duct. 
Sincerely, 
Dan DANIEL, 
Chairman, Nonappropriated Fund 
Panel Investigations Subcommittee. 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman, House Armed 
Services Committee. 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
Investigations Subcommittee. 


COLUMBUS DAY ADDRESS OF THE 
REVEREND WILLIAM J. O’HAL- 
LORAN, S.J. 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, October 13, 1980, the people of this 
Nation observed Columbus Day. Also on 
that day, in my home community of 
Syracuse, N.Y., a gathering took place at 
the Hotel Syracuse to mark the sixth 
annual Columbus Monument Association 
luncheon. 

Before several hundred distinguished 
members of the community, the Rev- 
erend Wiliam J. O'Halloran, S.J., presi- 
dent of LeMoyne College, delivered a 
most impressive Columbus Day speech, 
one which I feel most worthy of sharing 
with my colleagues: 

COLUMBUS DAY ADDRESS BY WILLIAM J. O'HAL- 

LORAN, S.J., PRESIDENT, LE MOYNE COLLEGE 


In a dark corner of the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Seviile in Spain, there remain today 
some of the most precious historical docu- 
ments in the world. They are part of the 
collection which makes up the Bibliotheca 
Colombina, and contain books which Chris- 
topher Columbus annotated in his own hand. 
Among them is a copy of Seneca’s Medea, 
which belonged to the discoverer’s son Ferdi- 
nand. It is open to a prophecy written by 
Seneca fourteen centuries earlier. 

“An age will come after many years when 
this Ocean will loose the chains of things, 
and a huge land lie revealed.” 

“This prophecy,” wrote his son in the 
margin of his book, “was fulfilled by my 
father in the year 1492." 

The ship’s log recorded that land appeared 
two hours after midnight on the 71st day— 
distant cliffs shining in the glow of a blazing 
moon. Columbus named the land for the Holy 
Savior, San Salvador, called the people los 
Indios. The day was October 12, 1492. The 
discoverer was forty years old. 

He claimed the lands for Spain, for Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and for himself. A small 
ill-fated colony was settled where he had 
spent his first Christmas in the New World. 
He called it La Navidad and then sailed off 
in an easterly direction for his triumphal 
return to Spain. 

The Indies Columbus found were not the 
Japan he sought—they did not hold the 
riches and treasures which the King of Spain 
longed to have from the Orient. Instead, 
it was the New World, the land of discovery, 
of beauty, of inestimable resources. 

Christopher Columbus was the first of 
many Italians to discover the New World. 
The six famous explorers who followed him 
determined the entire future course of 
American history. They were Glovanni 
Caboto, known to us today by the name the 
English gave him, John Cabot. in 1497, Ver- 
razanno in 1524, Marco da Nizza in 1640, 
Enrico Tonti in 1680, Padre Chino in 1700, 
and Francesco Vigo in 1779. 

With Caboto, the English claimed legal 
title to their colonies in New England and 
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Virginia. With Verrazanno, the French laid 
claim to their holdings in this very part of 
America where we are today. They called it 
Nouvelle France, New France, and with Ver- 
razanno, there began the parade of famous 
French explorers of whom Father Simon Le 
Moyne was one. Marco da Nizza was the dis- 
coverer of the southwest and Padre Chino, 
whose statue represents Arizona in the Cap- 
itol in Washington was its missionary. The 
lands of our midwest, from Chicago to New 
Orleans, were controlled by Enrico Tonti, a 
disciple of LaSalle, for over twenty years. 
Without Francesco Vigo, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
might be part of Canada today. 

Tronically and sadly, this great litany of 
Italians who discovered America—North, 
South, East and West, did not settle it with 
those gracious, warm, creative, hard-working 
and enormously talented people who have 
given the world its Caesars and its Popes. 

However, as we honor Columbus today in 
Syracuse which is rightfully proud of its 
lovely statue of Columbus erected by Joseph 
Pietrafesa, we also honor those more recent 
Italians who discovered America and en- 
riched it by building its canals, its indus- 
tries, its universities, its professions, its 
churches, and its politics. Their discovery is 
the story of courage, of ambition, and of 
hope. It is the story of the power behind a 
dream and of the determination and sacrifice 
which made that dream come true. 

The new Italian discovery of America be- 
gins In 1880 and continues until this very 
day. Before 1880, Italians accounted for ap- 
proximately 2 percent of the total U.S. immi- 
gration. Most of them came from Northern 
Italy. After 1880, Italian newcomers to the 
United States stayed well over 10,000 each 
year, after 1890 the number climbed to 50,000 
& year, after 1900 to 100.000. In 1913. 377,000 
Italians left home for America. From a na- 
tion whose population was about 35 million, 
3,420,000 sought a new life here. Most of 
them came from the south. In 1907, for ex- 
ample, 6 percent of the Itallans were Vene- 
tians, 11 percent were from Lombardy, 78 
percent were from Campania and 76 percent 
were from Sicily and represented well in ex- 
cess of 40 percent of total U.S. immigration. 

The average Italian arrived in America 
with a total net worth of $17. They settled 
down in the mafor cities of the East Coast 
where they landed. And this for two rea- 
sons: first of all, $17 didn’t get you very 
far, and secondly, almost every one of them, 
at least on arrival, hoved one day to go 
back home. If they stayed along the coast, 
the trip back would be easier to make, 

A few went back, but not many, and 
thank God. The followers of Columbus have 
peopled this great land of ours with teach- 
ers and musicians, and doctors and artists, 
senators and governors, judges, industrial- 
ists, builders, mayors, bishops, priests, rell- 
gious brothers and sisters. They gave us our 
first American saint, Francesca Cabrini. 

How can one summarize or recapitulate 
that cascade of contributions made to the 
United States of America by the Italian- 
American community? It is impossible to do 
it justice, All the same, while recognizing 
this impossibility, there does seem to be one 
characteristic of which we can speak and 
which more than any other captures the 
spirit of these wonderful people. It is their 
love and zest for life. The vitality of Italian 
people is expressed in countless directions. 
The affection and devotion which they 
bestow upon their families and esvecially 
upon their children is a thrill to behold. 
The way in which they reach out, in this 
Syracuse community, to all who are bur- 
dened with ignorance, poverty, sickness and 
need makes up the daily account of good 
things going on here. They know how to 
live and enjoy life and how to share that 
living and enjoyment with others. They are 
alive to their country, their church, and 
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their city. We salute Christopher Columbus 
on this day of his discovery and we salute 
the Italian-American people who discover 
in our own day the new Americas of oppor- 
tunity and challenge. 

Thank you very much, 


DISTURBING CONDUCT OF ETHICS 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
probably the only Member on record, at 
least, who is not serving on the so-called 
Ethics Committee or the Committee on 
the Official Standards of Conduct, who 
has made an effort to become familiar 
with its proceedings. What I have learned 
is extremely disturbing. I feel that I owe 
it at least to my colleagues to report on 
that feeling and my concerns. I certainly 
hope nobody interprets even my actions 
on October 2 as one that is against vir- 
tue or righteousness or propriety, be- 
cause certainly I think my own actions 
in 27 years in an elective public office 
demonstrate my esteem for that. 

I think that history demonstrates that 
there is no way that an official guaran- 
tor of virtue can be either consistent 
or just. All history shows us this. I, in 
my own personal family history, can 
attest to inquisitions and their results 
and consequences. 
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An inquisition is to guarantee the 
purity of the faith, but no inquisitor has 
ever been seen in the eyes of history as 
either faithful nor just, for it is one 
thing to profess a faith and another to 
enforce it. 

This is the way it is with our own of- 
ficial ethics committee. As faithful as it 
may be, and I am sure it has tried, as 
dedicated as I know they are, the com- 
mittee cannot escape its own dilemma for 
the course of human conduct is too com- 
plex to narrow down to a simple unalter- 
able few rules. Circumstances alter and 
make complex what may seem simple. 

This is especially true in the execu- 
tion on the part of the House on its 
adoption of the resolution leading to the 
formation of this committee. As I tried 
unsuccessfully to bring some attention 
at that time a few years ago and pointed 
out, unsuccessfully, that no House since 
1789, where the first one had seen fit to 
venture into that swamp, and that since 
we had decided that the least we could 
do would be to make sure that the pro- 
ceedings were ruled by law, if we are 
supposed to be a deliberative body. Un- 
fortunately, that has not happened and 
the worst of the fears that I even sus- 
pected have come to pass. 

This is especially true in our present 
embroilment in the so-called Abscam 
cases in which there is no distinction be- 
tween the investigations and the crimes, 
for they were one and the same thing. 

Moreover. as time passes, the courts 
may alter their judgment and I am rea- 
sonably secure that they will, as indeed 
they have in the case of a former col- 
league, Mr. Helstoski. That, indeed, has 
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already happened and I am convinced 
that it will happen more frequently into 
the future as these disturbing develop- 
ments recorded just in the last few days 
continue to be recorded. 

In such circumstances the haste to 
judge may be the greater sin. But the 
committee created a precedent, as I 
stated before, in the Myers matter, which 
forces it to reach quick judgments now. 

I pointed out to the committee, be- 
cause I went before the committee yes- 
terday—in today’s Recorp of yesterday's 
proceedings I inserted the transcript of 
my appearance before that committee— 
I went to the committee head-on, face- 
to-face, because I think that the only 
responsible thing to do, since I have 
been speaking out on the floor, and my 
speaking out was very condemnatory, 
and it will continue to be, of the prac- 
tices of the committee and its hirelings. 

I pointed out to the committee that 
certain actions of its counsel, Mr. E. Bar- 
rett Prettyman, are questionable. It 
seems that Mr. Prettyman interrupted a 
court proceeding in the Jenrette matter, 
which I brought out on the 17th of this 
month, this week, and to which I had a 
letter from the chairman denying what I 
had said and stating that he was sorry I 
had labored under the misapprehension 
of an erroneous newspaper report in the 
New York Times. But when I appeared 
before the committee yesterday, lo and 
behold, it was not I who was proved 
wrong, nor the New York Times. It was 
the chairman who made no allusion to 
his mistake and to his strongly worded 
letter, and which he had sent to me, and 
which copy I inserted in the Recorp, and 
which I invite my colleagues to read, 
hopefully. 

Mr. Prettyman interrupted the court 
proceedings in the John Jenrette matter 
last Friday, a week ago. The purpose, he 
says, was to advise JOHN J. JENRETTE that 
the committee had agreed to conduct a 
hearing and that Mr. JENRETTE had 7 
days in which to respond. 

Then Mr. Prettyman went beyond the 
bounds of propriety and I state this now 
categorically—I did in a suspenseful 
manner earlier this week, but I do so now 
categorically—to say that all of the pro- 
ceedings could be avoided if Mr. JEN- 
RETTE resigned. Mr. Prettyman does not 
deny that he suggested resignation to 
Mr. JENRETTE in yesterday's proceedings 
or at any time since that I know of. Yet 
this was the gravamen of my argument 
when I first got up to speak and for the 
first time brought to the attention of 
the House these malpractices of this spe- 
cial counsel for the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct. I told the com- 
mittee head-on yesterday that I ques- 
tioned the ethics of the Ethics Commit- 
tee and the hiring, and I do so again 
today because I think it is most un- 
ethical. 

What disturbs me is that he had no 
right to suggest any such course of ac- 
tion. It was exactly like an inquisitor who 
says “If you choose to abandon your 
position the torment and torture will 
stop.” Mr. Prettyman has no right and 
no authority to say what the House 
might do. 

This is the issue. If that kind of con- 
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duct is countenanced it will be possible 
for a future Prettyman to approach any 
Member with the threat of disciplinary 
action unless that Member obeys his 
bidding. If there is any one thing that 
assures the independence of any legis- 
lator it is the independence of its mem- 
bers, complete, thorough independence 
to speak out, even when he is a thorn 
on the side and a torment and a bother 
to the powers that be, in England and 
the King or the courts, incidentally. 

If we open ourselves as we have and, 
as I said yesterday, stripped naked now 
of that independence, we lose the inde- 
pendence which I most seriously say we 
have, indeed, already done so. It is that 
simple. 

I would like to point out, because ap- 
parently yesterday the Committee on 
Ethics and its counsel were not aware 
apparently of the decision by the circuit 
court in the matter of Henry Helstoski, 
whose case has been going on for 4 or 5 
years, and in which case the court reem- 
phasized the vital need to insure the 
independence of the representative 
branch of the Government. The court 
says in its opinion that: 

In considering whether the protection pro- 
vided by the speech or debate clause was 
infringed in the grand jury proceedings we 
need not repest our recent discussions of the 
history and the purpose of that constitu- 
tional privilege at length. The privilege 
is not one of nondisclosure but of non- 
evidentiary use. It is also testimonial in na- 
ture. A Congressman may not be required to 
testify to a legislative act, even in third 
party cases. 
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A privilege was not waived in this par- 
ticular case. The Supreme Court had said 
that the guarantee of the clause and 
those guarantees are vital to our system 
of government and should be treated 
with the sensitivity that such important 
values require. The court also observed 
that the privilege existed to prevent in- 
timation by the Executive and accounta- 
bility before a possibly hostile judiciary. 

We must not forget—and I think I 
am the only one so far to have brought it 
out—that up to now we have been ex- 
posed to intimidation, not only by the 
Executive, to wit, the FBI, but the judi- 
ciary and the courts. If it were a practi- 
cal, politically experienced body, it would 
have also said what is realistically a third 
and most powerful course of all, and that 
is the press which also is capable of in- 
timidation as was amply revealed here 
before we actually got into the formality 
of this Ethics Committee in the case of 
Representative Wayne Hays, where & 
local Washington newspaper, through 
an editor who became incensed because 
Wayne Hays had very crudely in the 
newspapers attacked his morality along 
the lines that the editor was attacking 
Wayne Hays’ morality. 

Then that paper went after Wayne 
Hays. I do not think anybody here as a 
Member who was here at that time or 
anybody in Washington who followed the 
course of that will say that it would have 
been possible for any man, a Member of 
the Congress or not, to have withstood 
that assault. 

Then the other case, the Abscam case, 
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where the Justice Department itself, 
through its Attorney General, admitted 
that it had violated propriety because of 
the leaks intended, coldly premeditated 
and calculated, in the Abscam case; leaks 
that the newspaper then disseminated 
and circulated at great length that in- 
volved—incidentally—what has turned 
out to be innocent Members of the Con- 
gress and nonmembers. 

What remedy is there to that kind of 
an assault from the press? The press is 
the most privileged of all of the groups 
in our society because of the first amend- 
ment, and thank God. I certainly am for 
that, but what happens when that privi- 
leged group, with that awesome power, 
becomes corrupted? Who then purifies 
the corrupt? 

There is no force as has been exempli- 
fied in the history of that profession to 
try to police itself because they, the 
newspaper people, take the attitude that 
they can police themselves, and this is 
something they have never accepted 
about the Congress. 

In fact, it was under the pressure of 
the newspaper tirade that these resolu- 
tions and amendatory processes to these 
resolutions have been adopted by the 
House itself. 

What happens, say, in the case of the 
columnist, a famous national-interna- 
tional columnist, Kilpatrick, who appar- 
ently did no more, no less than what 
some Members of the House have been 
charged with, as a conflict of interest? 
Well, the committee that is supposed to 
do the policing—their equivalent of the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct—did not do anything. In fact, even 
though Mr. Kilpatrick admitted he took 
some money in writing something that 
was obviously in conflict with his duties 
as a free, independent, and untrammeled 
journalist, the committee said, “Well, 
we do not know. It is in that threshold.” 

He said, “I do not know what I have 
done wrong,” like everybody else in a 
similar situation has said. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

Mrs. FENWICK. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. I must ask: Is it not differ- 
ent to be in the public service? Is it not 
different when there is the trust of the 
public requested? Should not a higher 
standard obtain? Are we not here with 
a far heavier responsibility than any 
others? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. There is no question 
of that, but that is not what we are talk- 
ing about. There is no question that we 
do and we must as a matter of reality. 
As the gentlewoman knows, if we, any of 
us elected by the people, were to have as 
a practice what is common in business in 
automobile sales, in the mechanic trade, 
and the other, if we were to have that 
kind of ethical or unethical conduct, we 
would not last in office too long. We are 
bound. of necessity, to have a higher code. 
We do. 

What I am saying is that by the same 
token, just because we are Members of 
the Congress does not mean that we shall 
be judged wrongly and denied the con- 
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stitutional rights that every other Ameri- 
can is conceded. This is what this issue 
is all about. We are talking about intimi- 
dation, despite probity and right-mind- 
edness and virtue; independence from 
intimidation by either of the other 
branches of the Government or any other 
powerful force such as the press. That is 
the issue, not the question of whether we 
should. Of course, we should. 

I would say that anybody in a democ- 
racy such as ours has violated in the 
worst way when he lowers his standards, 
even if acceptable legally. But this is 
where we get into what I call the bramble 
patch, because I will have a question I 
will ask of the gentlewoman: What is the 
difference between the quantum of the 
sin from a moral standpoint now of Mr, 
Michael O. Myers, who, because of the 
pressure that everybody is under to be 
for free enterprise, employment, activity 
in his district, decides to enter into an 
agreement concerning some businessmen 
that want to pour millions of dollars into 
his district, and so forth? 

And then, of course, in the good old 
tradition, why not make money while you 
are doing it? We know that is wrong, but 
what is the difference between the Mem- 
bers now who report receiving contribu- 
tions in the campaign just past from 168 
PAC’s to a total of $178,000 where 95 per- 
cent of those PAC’s have business pend- 
ing or have had business or will with the 
committee that Member belongs to? 

Will the gentlewoman tell me there is 
a moral difference? What about the con- 
duct standards there? 

Mrs. FENWICK. I am not qualified to 
sit as a moral judge. I would not wish to 
judge on that ground; but I will say one 
thing: I think these special interest 
groups and their contributions, the con- 
tributions that they make are the great- 
est single evil that is still lawful in our 
whole election system. The only thing 
that can be said for them is that they 
come from every side. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is true. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Not just business, not 
just labor, not just milk, not just teach- 
ers; everybody. It is wrong. I first came 
to Congress in 1974. That is when I was 
first elected. How much was spent by 
the PAC's, the special-interest groups? 
Twelve and a half million dollars. In 
1976, $22.6 million. In 1978, over $35 
million. 

As Senator KENNEDY said, this is surely 
the best Congress that money could buy. 
Now what are we saying? We are saying 
that this is an evil system; we are saying 
that it has been approved, it is consid- 
ered lawful, it is not considered to be 
unethical, even by Members of the House. 

But we here sit in the uncomfortable 
position of judging the qualifications of 
our Members. Somebody has to do it. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. There is no question 
about that. I agree wholly with the gen- 
tlewoman. The only thing is that even 
PAC’s, as such, I can see where there is 
an argument in favor of their participa- 
tion. But there is this little difference 
here where the PAC concerned or the 
individual has business in which, as an 
individual contributing to me, having 
jurisdiction of a special nature by mem- 
bership on the committee that has that 
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jurisdiction, I think it raises it to a little 
different position, but the gentlewoman 
and I know that it is difficult to make 
those fine gradations of differences in 
any bill attempting to control lobbying 
or improper lobbying. 

I am in total sympathy with what the 
gentlewoman is saying and saying elo- 
quently, but at this point, it is not the 
thrust of what Iam very much concerned 
and distressed about 
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I think I know the gentlewoman well 
enough to know that if I ever can get 
around to developing the points I want 
to make, she will be equally concerned, 
because I really feel this is the greatest 
threat to the independence and the con- 
tinued stability of this body, perhaps its 
eventual existence, of any in its history 
since 1789. 

Mrs. FENWICK. What does the gentle- 
man mean, the attacks of the press? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, no. The press is 
just incidental. I happened to stray off 
into the press because I was using that as 
an example of how even the most priv- 
ileged groups who, because of the priv- 
ilege, then impart the tremendous pow- 
ers they do under our society today. 
Because the gentlewoman knows that if 
she gets a vicious or vindictive or cor- 
ruptive, powerful newspaper against her, 
she cannot compare her powers of a Con- 
gresswoman to that one. And what I 
am saying is: Who, then, purifies the cor- 
rupter? Who has the power to oversee? 

Well, we know that we do not want 
that because we do not want to lose the 
freedom of the press, because we still 
have faith and confidence that that is 
still the best and surest guardian of our 
purity of our processes and our freedom 
and democracy which is so unique and 
which at all costs we must preserve, and 
which I believe is under threat. 

Mrs. FENWICK. What is the threat 
that the gentleman most fears? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. If the gentlewoman 
please, I would have to go back into the 
two previous special orders. And I am 
going to say this: Briefly put, what I was 
starting to get into and what I tried to 
bring out on the 17th and then again 
yesterday, we have exposed ourselves to 
the intimidation of the executive branch, 
the disturbing aspects that have been 
brought up in these cases that we have 
had in some pending and some yet to 
be, and some of the practices that have 
occurred already that have not been 
recorded but which are unquestionably 
intimidation. 

Mrs. FENWICK. The gentleman refers 
to the Justice Department? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would like to inter- 
est the gentlewoman, if she has the time 
and when she can, to read my remarks 
of the 17th and yesterday, because that 
would answer the question a little bit 
better. 

Mrs. FENWICK. If my colleague will 
yield, the investigations of the Justice 
Department, at least in the public that 
I see, have been the only reassurance, 
almost, that they have that somebody 
really cares. They have been an immense 
consolation and satisfaction that some- 
body seems to be really not saying that 
there are some people above the law. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, now, there is no 
question that there is every bit of a duty 
and obligation on the part of the law 
enforcement agencies, and the courts for 
that matter. But this is not what is in- 
volved. What is involved is the improper 
incursion and the overzealous exertion 
on the part of those officials. 

Mrs. FENWICK. On the methods? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, on the law en- 
forcement officials and their technique as 
they impinge on the freedom from intim- 
idation of the Members of the Represent- 
ative body. And this is what should be of 
grave concern to us. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I think if any method 
is contrary to lawful practice, it should 
be abolished for everybody. I would not 
like to see the Members of the House or 
the other body exempt from any system 
that applies to the people of this country 
as a whole. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. There is no way that 
can be done. There should not be any 
exemption, and the fact is that these 
practices have, in the case of Members 
of the representative body. And they go 
back to the time when we had a majority 
leader reporting the practices that are 
certainly illegal in England. 

You know, after all, that is the mother 
country of our parliamentary form, and 
there, where this immunity was initiated 
for the same reason, the courts and the 
English leaders have said that if we knew 
that such a thing happened in England 
to a Member of the Parliament, where 
you had the policy bugging their phones, 
as our majority leader reported here in 
1964, and if we knew that a court had 
given an order sanctioning that, we 
would have immediately a resolution of 
contempt of Parliament by the court or 
the police. This Congress has not even 
looked into the matter. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I do not like to think 
that there are two laws or sets of laws 
in this country. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is what we have. 

Mrs. FENWICK. And if any citizen of 
this country is going to be subjected to 
a certain system, so should we be. So 
should we be. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is correct. That 
is precisely what I am arguing, that just 
because you are a Member of the Con- 
gress you should not have two sets of 
rules that are violative of the processes 
that, through the Constitution, every 
other American is guaranteed. That is 
the issue. That is precisely what I am 
trying to say. 

Mrs. FENWICK. But when the gentle- 
man speaks of immunity, it suggests that 
the Congress, Members of the Congress, 
have something that other people do not 
have. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am talking about 
the immunity of freedom of debate, and 
all, and accountability on the floor. That 
is the immunity. That is the only priv- 
ilege that the Constitution has. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Then we have to ob- 
ject to the methods on grounds. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Exactly. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Not that they are 
applied to us. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. No, no. 

Mrs. FENWICK. But that they are 
used for all. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. And this is what I 
said a while ago, if the gentlewoman was 
listening. I hope nobody will interpret 
that anything I am saying here is de- 
fense of the actions of the accused. That 
is something else. From the standpoint 
of criminal culpability, the courts are 
deciding that. But from the standpoint 
of the pressures and the intimidations 
brought on these Members with respect 
to what they will face from us in judg- 
ment, and the procedures therein used 
that we have sanctioned, is what I am 
speaking about. 

Mrs, FENWICK. Does the gentleman 
mean the procedures of our Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Yes. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I have served on that 
committee, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I know. 

Mrs. FENWICK. And I can only tell 
the gentleman that I think some of the 
finest Members of the Congress are 
members of it. Our job, whenever it 
turns into anything criminal, is aban- 
doned and it is turned over to the Jus- 
tice Department. But, surely, somewhere 
there has to be some group such as the 
Standards of Official Conduct Commit- 
tee which is going to consider what 
brings dishonor on the House, quite 
apart from what is illegal, 

Mr. GONZALEZ. This is what I am 
speaking about. 

Now, I am saying that if the conduct 
thus far, as admitted and not rebutted 
by Mr. Prettyman, is countenanced, it 
will be possible for future Prettymen to 
approach any Member, as the FBI al- 
ready has, with the threat of some type 
of action calculated to intimidate, if for 
no other reason, and the Member must 
know that it is intimidation, and we lose 
our freedom. 


As I was going on, when I strayed off 
and talked about the powerful fourth 
estate, but I should not have, since I 
have digressed, the court went on, in 
the Helstoski case, and said: 

Most significantly, particularly for a Mem- 
ber of Congress, however, publicity will be 
broad, widespread and devastating. Should 
an election intervene before a trial at which 
he is found innocent, the damage will have 
been done— 


And this is true already in some of the 
pending cases we are reading about— 
and in all likelihood the seat lost. 
Even if the matter is resolved before an elec- 
tion, the stigma lingers and may well spell 
the end to a political career. Far from being 
hyperbolic, this evaluation of an indictment’s 
effect is wholly realistic. It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that the mere threat of 
an indictment is enough to intimidate the 
average Congressman and jeopardize his in- 
dependence. Yet it is to prevent just such 
over-reaching that the speech or debate 
clause came into being. A hostile Executive 
department may effectively neutralize a 
troublesome Legislator despite the absence 
of admissible evidence to convince, simply by 
ignoring or threatening to ignore the 
privilege in a presentation to a Grand Jury. 
The invocation of the constitutional protec- 
tion at a later stage cannot undo the dam- 
age. If it is to serve its purpose, the shield 
must be raised at the beginning. 


And that is in the case where that im- 
munity clause is involved, which I am 
not saying necessarily it is involved ex- 
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cept that, from the standpoint of the 
court’s language, protection from that 
intimidation to save the independence 
of the Member from circumstances we 
cannot now foresee, as I said yesterday, 
in times of great passion, division, 
hatred, disputation, with the precedent 
this House set already. The complete 
erosion of integrity, from the indepen- 
dence standpoint, of this body is under 
present and clear threat. 

o 1350 

Now, Mr. Prettyman, coming back to 
the case, has placed himself in the role 
of inquisitor. He claims for himself the 
right to threaten the independent judg- 
ment of any one of us. But, that is not 
the only problem. In yesterday’s proceed- 
ings of the so-called Ethics Committee, 
the committee, for example, could decide 
at no point what rules it was operating 
under; whether, if it was rule 14, then 
one set of actions was possible. 

Then, the committee discovered that 
if it is proceeding under rule 14, as its 
counsel, Mr. Prettyman, urged it to do, 
if that were followed, it would deny both 
itself and Mr. JOHN J. JENRETTE, whose 
case was there, to have access to evi- 
dence that clearly it was necessary to 
have if justice were to be served. So the 
committee shifted its ground and its 
course, allowing additional evidence un- 
der rule 11, though it had denied that 
on the previous motion or request min- 
utes before. But, then it could not decide 
whether that was sufficient, so it remains. 
unclear what its rules will be—rule 11, 
rule 14, or rule 16. 

The committee knows that Mr. JEN- 
RETTE is entitled to a full defense, though 
sometimes I wonder, and it discovered 
that this would be impossible under the 
course of action urged by Mr. Pretty- 
man. So, it shifted its ground in mid- 
course and it found itself like somebody 
trying to walk up and down the oppo- 
site directions of an escalator. 

But, the dilemma is that the commit- 
tee feels concerned to reach judgment. 
Why else the rush here in this case and 
not in some of the others, some of which 
have arisen in the interim? In a matter 
that does not permit time to explore all 
the evidence or all the issues, the com- 
mittee knows that it must afford a great- 
er chance for justice than its own coun- 
sel would allow, but it also knows that a 
full evidentiary proceeding will take 
more time than it wants to use or feel 
it has the time to permit. 

Justice takes time, but that is what the 
committee lacks, or feels it does. It feels 
compelled to reach judgment, and is 
caught in the clear dilemma that if it 
does not square with the imperative to 
act with full knowledge, careful thought, 
and an eye for justice, which is what I 
predicted on October 2 would be the con- 
sequence of the action taken by the 
House on October 2. 

No matter what happens, JOHN J. JEN- 
RETTE will not return to the House. It 
seems, then, hard to explain the value 
of this rushing to inflict a further pun- 
ishment when, in the fullness of time, a 
different decision might be reached, and 
I predicted it would under the Helstoski 
precedent which was recently announced 
not too long ago. There is no need for 
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us to be hasty in the application of jus- 
tice, nor vindictive in our actions. 

There is always a need to give our 
colleagues a reasonable chance for de- 
fense which, as I say and repeat, and 
especially for the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey, is not a special privilege. It is a 
right we concede to any ordinary Ameri- 
can. Whether we have a superior need 
of superior ethics or not as publicly 
elected officials, we are talking about jus- 
tice, not election; a chance that unfor- 
tunately is going to be denied if it is a 
judgment of the committee that it has 
to act and act now. 

It is ironic, it is grievously unjust 
to deny a right and a clear duty on our 
part to be just to a Member of the Con- 
gress to which every other American 
has a right to, and perforce receives. 

Now, as I said, the court in the case 
of the Helstoski matter pointed out the 
intimidating factor, but what has not 
been brought out at all—and that is 
the reason I go into the record and that 
I partially brought out yesterday, is 
what has happened already in the proc- 
ess of intimidation and in cases yet to 
be even discussed by committee, for that 
matter, or by the House much less, that 
go to the heart of the co-equality and 
independence of the branches of the 
Government. 

For example, in the case of one of 
the resolved cases, in the matter of for- 
mer Representative Eilberg of Pennsyl- 
vania, there is continuing action on the 
part of the Justice Department, and the 
Justice Department through the FBI, 
to this week has continued to attempt 
to intimidate the employees of the 
House in the matter affecting subpenas 
they would like to get in order to estab- 
lish that Mr. Eilberg was in violation 
of the False Claims Act with respect to 
the improper use of the telephone. 

Now, the techniques used by the FBI 
in this procedure are something that 
is a responsibility of somebody in this 
House to get upon right now, because 
they are clearly coercive and intimidat- 
ing in nature, and violative of the sep- 
arateness of power; and yet, the at- 
tempt continues. 

Now, let us go into that a little bit. 
The issue here goes to that. What about 
who is going to check the improper use 
and violation, perhaps, of the False 
Claims Act in the case of the Justice 
Department itself when somebody used 
the phone to leak prematurely and im- 
properly and unjustly the Abscam in- 
formation? Who? The Congress cannot 
do it because we respect the independ- 
ence of the coequal branches of the 
Government. But, that is just one 
example. 

Then, what about the matters of the 
impropriety and the methods used, and 
I pointed to the report made on this 
House floor to the full House by the then 
majority leader. Nobody ever followed 
through. He stated categorically that 
everyone of our phones were bugged. 
The FBI, under J. Edgar Hoover, had 
dossiers on every one of us, and nobody 
I have ever heard of said, “You know, 
what is the House going to do?” 

After all, this was a very responsible 
leader of the Congress! It was not a 
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lesser Member, maybe even perhaps as 
myself. 

And then we have had other things. 
For example, I have learned for the 
first time this week the cause of action 
taken in an obvious attempt to intimi- 
date a departing Member who is saying 
his farewell in this Congress voluntarily, 
a distinguished colleague of the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey, Mr. PATTEN. 
I would like very much to hear the 
recital of this course of events. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Certainly. 

Mrs. FENWICK. Something troubles 
me very much, and I would like to hear 
an answer to it. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Certainly. 

Mrs. FENWICK. I have been alarmed, 
if my information is correct, to discover 
that your telephone and my telephone 
and the telephone of anybody out there 
in Washington, D.C., or Washington, 
Oregon, or any other State, that the 
Justice Department can ask the tele- 
phone company for a list of the numbers 
that anyone in this Nation has called. 

Now, I understand they have to have 
a warrant in order to tap the telephone 
of anybody, which I think is correct, but 
they do not have to have a warrant to 
get a list of the telephone calls. Is that 
correct? That is terrible, if so. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The gentlewoman is 
asking me a question that I may not be 
able, from a professional standpoint, cal- 
culated to answer correctly or knowl- 
edgeably because it is in a twilight of 
disputation now in the courts. So, I say 
that I have not kept up with it. But, 
ordinarily, yes, if the law enforcement 
Officials follow due process and regular 
order, and they wish to tapa phone, for 
example, they would seek a court order. 

Mrs. FENWICK. But they can get a 
list of the telephone calls one has made 
without such an order, I understand. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Such practice has 
been recorded, but the propriety of it, I 
think ultimately must be ruled on in 
pending litigation. 

O 1400 


Mrs. FENWICK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we ought to pass a law. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentlewoman. We should have 
something leading to that because I have 
felt that unless one is constructive—and 
I certainly hope that I will always want 
to be—we will not have recommenda- 
tions. But yesterday the chairman of this 
distinguished Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct treated me very cav- 
alierly, as if I were an untutored, in- 
experienced Member, not even quite a 
freshman Member of the House, and 
said, “Well, you know, if you are so 
bothered about this, don’t come to us’— 
even though that is why I was there. I 
was there to tell him there were runaway 
committees, that they were acting un- 
justly, and that they were impinging on 
Members’ rights. 

They are, above all, a heedless mob, 
because a deliberative body that aban- 
dons its own rules is acting unjustly, 
even a deliberative body like ours. 


That is the point I made on the Oc- 
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tober 2 discussion in the matter of 
Michael J. Myers. When we set up a rule 
in May, only to abandon it in July, we 
do not have a deliberative body; we have 
a gang. We have a heedless mob. 

This is what disturbs me very much. 
But then the chairman tells me very 
cavalierly—and incidentally, he is ap- 
parently a one-man rule in that com- 
mittee—“we don’t know what you are 
doing here. You can go to the full 
House.” Well, that is exactly what I have 
been doing. That is what I am doing now. 

And he said, “Or you can introduce 
legislation.” Well, I intend to do that. 
For one thing, I feel that this is a run- 
away committee. I do not blame the com- 
mittee; I blame the House. 

Therefore, I hope that we will take 
some action. I recommended yesterday— 
and that is why I went to the commit- 
tee—that in every future instance, and 
in the consideration especially of the 
pending matter of Mr. JENRETTE, that 
they meet jointly with the Committee on 
the Judiciary, because they are obviously 
floundering in judicial and quasi-judicial 
procedures and rules, and so forth. So 
that was one reason I went. 

All right, I suggest further—and I will 
suggest this to the House in a formal 
manner—that this committee’s functions 
be placed where they should have been 
to begin with, in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I think that is where we 
should have gone to begin with. 

Second, I hope that we can have some 
orderly discussion about the possibilities 
of contempt actions against the House 
for some of the activities already re- 
corded on the part of the Justice Depart- 
ment and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I end up with one note. I have for 
months burdened this body with report- 
ing on the assassination, the unprece- 
dented murder, of Federal District Judge 
John W. Wood, May before last, and, 
before that, the attempted assassination 
of the assistant district attorney for the 
western judicial district of Texas, James 
W. Kerr. I have talked ad nauseam here 
about trying to get help from my col- 
leagues and have them show some inter- 
est. I went to the President himself, and 
I did get some reaction at the time. But 
everything has withered and gone back 
to the normal procedure. No powers have 
been given to the solving of the crime. 

It was not only the worst crime since 
the beginning of the creation of our ju- 
dicial system, but it has resulted in the 
intimidation of the judiciary. Every sin- 
gle judge and law enforcement official 
connected with the judiciary in the wes- 
tern district continues under U.S. mar- 
shal protective custody. This has already 
cost the taxpayers millions of dollars. 

A far as the criminal is concerned, they 
did not even have a lead. Oh, they have 
some minor incursions into members of a 
motorcycle club known as the Banditos, 
but there is not even a lead. 


They claim there are no resources, et 
cetera. but yet here is the same Justice 
Department diverting millions of dollars 
for investigations—and some aspects of 
it are highly questionable—and activities 
where they themselves are creating or 
helping to foster criminal behavior. And 
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apparently there is no recognizable cry 
of indignation from any source of re- 
sponsibility, whether it is the leaders of 
Congress, the executive branch, or the 
press, the great watchdogs of our free- 
dom. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that in view of all 
of this, I hope my colleagues will under- 
stand my extreme concern, because ever 
since the vote on October 2 on the mat- 
ter of Michael J. Myers, this has become 
an exceedingly great degree of concern 
to me, almost to the point of obsession, 
even during the height of the intense 
political campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


MAYOR ED KOCH OF NEW YORK 
ENDORSES KEMP-GARCIA ENTER- 
PRISE ZONE CONCEPT FOR INNER- 
CITY JOB CREATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, in the few 
months since Bos Garcia and I intro- 
duced our Urban Jobs and Enterprise 
Zone Act, we have seen an explos'on of 
support for this new idea. President-elect 
Ronald Reagan has made the concept of 
enterprise zones a centerpiece of his ur- 
ban strategy. The Urban League, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, the NAACP, and 
the Congressional Black Caucus have all 
expressed their interest and desire to 
work with us on our legislation. Mayors, 
legislators, and local officials across the 
country have contacted us to learn how 
they can participate in the enterprise 
zone plan. 

We were especially pleased and excited 
yesterday when Mayor Edward Koch of 
New York City announced his support for 
the concept. He has assured Bos GARCIA 
and me that he will work closely with us 
to create enterprise zones in New York 
City. 

In a press release issued after our 
meeting, Mayor Koch urged us to in- 
vestigate ways to make enterprise zones 
even more effective. In particular he 
suggested a review of the proposed eligi- 
bility criteria, an analysis of the tax in- 
centives’ effect on city revenues, meas- 
ures to prevent simple displacement of 
businesses, and consideration of how en- 
terprise zones might be coordinated with 
other Federal economic programs. 

All along Bos Garcia and I have em- 
phasized that we seek a new debate about 
urban policy—and that we are eager to 
receive suggestions for ways to refine the 
bill’s specific provisions. What matters is 
that we focus on new way to restore what 
our inner cities need most: economic 
growth. 

America’s great cities have tradition- 
ally been a leading source of this Na- 
tion’s new ideas for economic growth. 
The small businesses that start up in 
our cities produce much of our innova- 
tion—and, according to a major MIT 


study, most of our new jobs. These small 
enterprises also offered opportunities to 


millions of Americans who came to the 
cities from overseas, from farms and 
small towns, to seek a better life for 
themselves and their children. 
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Our newest immigrants to the cities, 
however, have not been so fortunate. As 
innovation and economic growth have 
dried up in the cities, so has the oppor- 
tunity to get on that crucial bottom rung 
of this Nation’s opportunity ladder. To- 
day our cities are filled with people who 
also came full of hope—and have seen it 
die. Now they are caught in a welfare 
trap which threatens to condemn gener- 
ations to lives of poverty and despair. 

The Kemp-Garcia enterprise zone leg- 
islation strikes at the heart of this prob- 
lem by offering major new incentives for 
small enterprise development and job 
creation in the Nation’s poorest cities. It 
also strikes at the heart of New York 
City’s job creation problems. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office, 
the Temporary Commission on New 
York City’s Finance, and leading econ- 
omists have all concluded that an ex- 
traordinarily heavy tax burden has cost 
New York thousands of jobs—and need- 
ed tax revenue as well. New York City 
lost almost 500,000 jobs in the past dec- 
ade. Each lost job cost the city $1,400 in 
tax revenue, and often added to the 
city’s already unmanageable welfare 
burden. New York City’s tax system par- 
ticularly penalized small manufacturing 
firms, yet these were the very firms 
which offered the best employment op- 
portunities to inner-city residents. 

I am excited to see Mayor Koch get 
behind an effort to reverse this process 
and provide new incentives to firms that 
will set up in the city and hire people 
from its poorest communities. And I 
look forward to working with the mayor, 
and our new President, as we seek to 
“greenline” America’s inner cities. 

Mayor Koch’s press release, and ac- 
counts of his endorsement from the New 
York Daily News are inserted below: 

TAX-FREE ZONE ON TARGET: KOCH 
(By Mark Lieberman) 

Mayor Koch yesterday endorsed legislation 
offered by Reps. Jack Kemp and Robert Gar- 
cia to establish low tax zones in cities to 
stimulate the creation of new businesses and 
jobs. 

After a City Hall meeting with Kemp (R- 
Buffalo) and Garcia (D-Bronx), Koch said 
he supported the concept of the legislation, 
although he conceded that he has reserva- 
tions about the bill as drafted. 

The mayor said he was concerned about 
the impact on city revenues of required re- 
ductions of property taxes in the zones and 
the possibility that businesses might relocate 
to the zones to take advantage of the tax 
breaks. 

Kemp acknowledged that the legislation 
would not provide a federal reimbursement 
for lost city tax revenues. 

But Garcia said relocation costs might 
exceed tax savings and influence businesses 
to stay put. 

The Kemp-Garcia bill would grant tax 
breaks to businesses established in specially 
designated areas selected for their rising rates 
of unemployment and declining tax bases. 
United States constituted by the situation 
in Tran. Because of the continued holding 
Employers and employees would both receive 
tax breaks on condition that a substantial 
number of employees come from the desig- 
nated zone. 

Kemp said he had been assured by eco- 
nomic advisers to President-elect Reagan 
that the measure would be “a key part of 
the Reagan administration's first legislative 
efforts.” He said he expected broad-based 
support for the bill. 
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“The suburbs of Buffalo, which I represent, 
would not qualify under this bill,” Kemp 
said. “But the suburbs of Buffalo can't sur- 
vive unless the city survives.” 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR EDWARD I. KOCH 


I am delighted that Congressman Jack 
Kemp (Republican, N.Y.) and Robert Garcia 
(Democrat, N.Y.) are here today to discuss 
their proposed Urban Jobs and Enterprise 
Zone Act. The City of New York endorses the 
concept embodied in their proposal, which 
is aimed at stimulating economic growth in 
distressed areas of the Nation. We look for- 
ward to working closely with both Congress- 
men to develop further this significant 
proposal. 

I have offered specific recommendations 
which must be addressed so that the bill can 
most effectively stimulate private investment 
in New York City and other older urban 
areas. These recommendations include: 

A review of the proposed eligibility criteria 
establishing Enterprise Zones; 

An examination of federal and local tax 
provisions to assess their fiscal implications 
on city revenues; 

Inclusion of a provision to ensure that 
viable city businesses do not move to desig- 
nated zones simply to avoid taxes, without 
generating new jobs; 

Coordination of this program with other 
federal economic development programs in 
areas such as manpower training, small busi- 
ness finance and infrastructure needs. In this 
regard, a demonstration project might be 
useful. 

Again, I want to thank Congressmen Kemp 
and Garcia for taking the time to meet with 
me and discuss my views of this matter. We 
will continue to work together in the devel- 
opment of this important legislation. 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AGAINST 
IRAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep the Members of the House fully 
informed on the legal aspects of the eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iran, I am en- 
closing the following letter to the 
Speaker explaining the fulfillment of the 
responsibilities of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs under the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 20, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: On November 14, 1979, 
the President declared a national emergency 
and, pursuant to that declaration, invoked 
the emergency powers of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act to deal with 
the situation in Iran. 

On November 12, 1980, the President noti- 
fied the Congress of his determination to 
continue the declaration of national emer- 
gency to deal with the threat to the national 
security, foreign policy, and economy of the 
United States constituted by the situation in 
Iran. Because of the continued holding of 
U.S. hostages in Iran, it is the judgment of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that the 
emergency still exists. 

The National Emergencies Act provides 
that at the end of each six-month period 
after the declaration of a national emer- 
gency, the Congress shall consider a vote on 
@ concurrent resolution to determine whether 
that emergency shall be terminated. How- 
ever, there is no requirement in the law that 
such a resolution be introduced, nor does 
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the Act provide for further action in the 
event of failure of the Congress to consider 
such a resolution. It is further the under- 
standing of the Committee that failure to 
act will not terminate the emergency. 

The Subcommittees on International Eco- 
nomic Policy and Trade and on Europe and 
the Middie East have undertaken oversight 
activities on the use of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act to deal with 
the situation in Iran, and you can be as- 
sured that the Committee will continue to 
keep the situation under close scrutiny. 

With your concurrence, I will insert this 
letter into the Congressional Record for the 
benefit of the Members of the House. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Chairman. 


ST. THECLA FOOTBALL TEAM 
VICTORIOUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ANNUNZIO) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I bring the attention of my 
colleagues to the victorious achievement 
of the varsity football team of Chicago’s 
St. Thecla School, which is located in the 
lith District I am honored to represent. 

On November 9, the team became the 
undefeated champions of the Chicago- 
land Parish Football League, winning all 
11 games of the season, and a banquet in 
honor of the team members and their 
coaches will be held on December 5 to 
celebrate this splendid victory. This rec- 
ord of excellence and accomplishment is 
most inspiring, and I extend my warm- 


est congratulations to every member of 
the St. Thecla football team, and to their 
coaches. Their names follow: 

Team captains: Scott Blasz, William 


Poralewski, George Rattin, Martin 
Walsh, Timothy Whalen, and Steven 
Wlodyga. 

Team players: John Borner, Jim 
Bogocki, Joseph Brennan, Daniel Burke, 
John Campbell, Frank Campbell, David 
Disselhorst, Michael Kinnavy, Robert 
Konezal, George Kelly, Richard Mike, 
Robert Rosenquist, Paul Sonnefeldt, 
Joseph Stapleton, William White, Wen- 
dell Halter, David Coll, Gary Creager, 
Steven Szenda, Dennis Murphy, Gregory 
Miller, Steven Schaeffer, Wes Meinhardt, 
Joseph Pattison, and Neal O’Donnell. 

Team coaches: John Gorski, Robert 
Ognar, and Sam Quattrocchi.e 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1981 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will consider a further continuing 
resolution for fiscal year 1981 during the 
week of December 1. This additional 
funding resolution is necessary in order 
to provide financing authority for vari- 
ous Government programs which have 
not yet received their regular avpropria- 
tion. As of this moment, the House has 
passed 12 of the 13 annual appropriation 
bills, 3 of these bills have been signed 
into law and 4 have completed the con- 
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ference process. The Senate has yet to 
act on five of these regular bills. 

While the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has acted on all the appropriation 
bills in a prompt manner, delays have 
been experienced in Senate action on 
these bills and we have experienced dif- 
ficulty in completing action on the budg- 
et resolutions. 

It is apparent that a continuing resolu- 
tion will be required to provide interim 
financing authority for a large portion 
of the Federal Government. 

I wish to advise Members of my inten- 
tion to seek a closed rule on a House 
joint resolution which is absolutely es- 
sential to continue the operations of the 
Government. The committee will develop 
a schedule for the continuing resolution 
in the near future.@ 


TRAINING YOUTH FOR JOBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
© Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
place in the Concresstonat Recorp the 
excellent column by Elmer L. Winter of 
Milwaukee, which appeared in the No- 
vember 21, 1980, New York times. Mr. 
Winter’s column offers a thoughtful 
prescription for cooperation by govern- 
ment, schools, and industry to train 
America’s youth for tomorrow’s jobs. The 
text of the column follows: 

‘TRAINING YOUTH For JOBS 
(By Elmer L. Winter) 


MUL WAUKEE.—President-elect Reagan has 
issued a challenge: “We're going to put 
America back to work again.” To accom- 
lish this goal, we need to train our youth 
to fill tomorrow's jobs. 

An overall youth-unemployment rate of 
19.1 percent clearly indicates that we need 
new answers to bring more young people 
(the age group 16 to 24) into the private- 
sector work force—answers that will require 
a minimum of Government participation 
and a maximum of school and industry 
cooperation. 

How can high schools improve the job- 
getting potential for youth who are not 
bound for college? 

I suggest that high schools extensively 
expand career courses designed for tomor- 
row’s jobs. 

All seniors should be required to take a 
course in how to get a job, hold a job, and 
advance on the job. 

In many high schools, less than 40 per- 
cent of graduates go on to higher education, 
We cannot successfully transfer 60 percent 
of our youth into private-sector jobs un- 
less our schools teach a usable job skill 
to each student who isn’t headed for college. 

High schools also should increase sig- 
nificantly the number of young peo- 
ple in work-study courses—an experience 
that shows youth that the future belongs 
to the trained. Counseling is not enough— 
provision should be made for job-placement 
services in high schools. 

Further, high schools should be open at 
night to provide remedial education for 
dropouts who have daytime jobs. Private 
companies should operate some vocational 
departments inside high schools’ walls. 

If educators make a strong commitment 
to improving the job-getting potential of 
their high scaool students, then the 25-to- 
30 percent dropout rate and 10-to-15 per- 
cent truancy rate should decrease substan- 
tially. Let’s face it: Industry will not em- 
ploy dropouts, illiterates, or truants. 
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How can industry foster school-and- 
business relationships? 

I believe that there are many ways that 
the United States’ vast and divese industry 
can enhance a working relationship with 
schoo’s. 

Top-level management should organize 
and support an ongoing “company-school 
participation task force.” They should offer 
career days, provide plant tours for students, 
and “adopt” a local high school. 

Companies should make a commitment to 
Dire youth during the summer months. The 
bottom line is that young people must gain 
necessary work experience as part of their 
education. Companies should hire high 
school vocational guidance counselors and 
teachers during the summer to give them 
insights into how industry functions and 
exactly what the requirements and criteria 
for employment are. 

Finally, businesses can set up employer- 
sponsored placement agencies to interview, 
screen, and place youth in private-sector 
jobs. Ir state job services cannot handle plac- 
ing enough youth in suitable jobs, local in- 
dustry must take over. 

Government should be the third partner 
in e nationwide commitment to slash high 
youth unemployment. Fifty percent of Goy- 
ernment funds for youth training should go 
into developing on-the-job-training pro- 
grams in private industry. We must keep the 
process simple. If Government requires too 
much paperwork, industry will not cooperate. 

Government should also allow employers to 
deduct from their income taxes a “human- 
resource” reserve for training and retraining 
purposes. Corporations can set up tax re- 
serves for the depreciation of equipment, so 
why not allow a reserve for the development 
of human resources? Toward this end, em- 
ployers should be allowed to deduct 5 per- 
cent of payroll annually, and would lose the 
deduction if the funds were not properly 
spent within a certain designated period. 

In each major community, there should 
be created a job-readiness institute for 
youth who cannot get employment because 
of inadequate skills. Industry personnel 
should operate such institutes. Public schools 
for Gropouts should be organized and oper- 
ated under contracts with private companies 
that have demonstrated their ability in Job 
corps centers. Where corporations provide 
remedial education, Government should pro- 
vide for reimbursement. 

Most importantly, our welfare and unem- 
ployment-insurance laws need to be re- 
designed so that they do not serve as disin- 
centives to obtaining a job. 

If educators, employers, representatives of 
labor, and Government officials put their 
minds and resources to it, they can set up 
new systems for solving our chronic youth- 
unemployment problems: Emphasis should 
be on preparing our youth for private-sector 
jobs. 

Youth is our future. 

Let's give youth a chance to work.@ 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION LAUDED 
FOR ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JoHNSON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation has continued its 
long history of accomplishment during 
the 96th Congress. I believe it is fitting 
that I briefiy relate to the full House 
some of the facts about these past 2 


years. 
Any statement I might make on the 


accomplishments of the committee 
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should begin by recognizing the strong, 
creative leadership of the ranking mi- 
nority member of the full committee, and 
our subcommittee chairman and ranking 
minority members. 

As I think about the contribution of 
these Representatives, I am reminded of 
the story of how Lefty Gomez, one of 
baseball’s greatest pitchers, was asked, 
“Lefty, what is the secret of your suc- 
cess?” Lefty replied, “Clean living.” 
Then, after a pause, he added, “* * * and 
a fast outfield.” The secret of the success 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation in the 96th Congress has, 
in effect, been a “fast outfield,” a group 
of subcommittee chairmen and ranking 
minority members who had good legisla- 
tive speed, agility, and ability to make 
the big play when it was most needed. I 
want to thank each of them publicly for 
their diligence and their hard work: BILL 
Harsua, ranking minority member of the 
full committee; GLENN ANDERSON, Chair- 
man, and GENE SNYDER, ranking minority 
member, of the Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion; RosEerT Roe, chairman, and JOHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, ranking minority 
member, of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development; NORMAN MINETA, 
chairman, and JAMES CLEVELAND, ranking 
minority member, of the Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Review; ELLIOTT LEVI- 
Tas, chairman, and JAMES ABDNOR, rank- 
ing minority member, of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
James Howarp, chairman, and Bup 
SuustTer, ranking minority member, of 
the Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation; and Ray Rogerts, chairman, and 
Don CLauseEn, ranking minority member, 
of the Subcommittee on Water Re- 
sources. 

It is difficult for statistics to communi- 
cate the value of improved, safer trans- 
portation systems or local rejuvenation 
and economic development, just as it is 
difficult for cold numbers to communi- 
cate the worth of more accessible and 
better constructed Federal buildings and 
the significance of cleaner water and 
water resources made more valuable and 
useful. 

But all of these and many other things 
have resulted from the facts and figures 
which follow: 

Through September 15 the committee 
and its subcommittees have held 260 
meetings, both in Washington and in 
various cities. The committee has heard 
from approximately 1,800 witnesses and 
taken approximately 35,000 pages of 
testimony. 

During this time, it has approved over 
60 bills, 19 of which have already been 
signed into public law. Thirty-six more 
bills have been passed by the House, 
and 14 others await action by the 
House. Though its function is not legis- 
lative, the Subcommittee on Oversight 
and Review held numerous hearings and 
considered other oversight activities on 
a broad spectrum of topics falling under 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Below is a list of these measures re- 
ported by the committee: 

H.R. 51: Fuels Transvortation Safety 
Amendments Act of 1971; 

H.R. 85: Comprehensive Oil Pollution 
Liability and Compensation Act; 
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H.R. 2063: Economic Development and 
Public Works Act of 1979; 

H.R. 2440; Aviation Safety and Noise 
Abatement Act of 1979; 

H.R. 2441: Act to combat international 
terrorism; 

H.R. 2610: A bill to amend the Water 
Resources Planning Act; 

H.R. 2686: A bill to amend section 15d 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933; 

H.R. 2814: A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to correct certain 
slope failures and erosion problems along 
the banks of the Coosa River; 

H.R. 3051: A bill authorizing appro- 
priations to the Secretary of the Interior 
for services necessary to the nonperform- 
ing arts functions of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts; 

H.R. 3502: A bill to amend the 
Hazardous Materials Transportation Act 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1980 and 1981; 

H.R. 3927: A bill to amend the National 
Visitor Center Facilities Act of 1968; 

H.R. 3942: Aviation Safety and Noise 
Reduction Act; 

H.R, 3948: Experienced Pilots Act of 
1979; 

H.R. 3995: The Quiet Communities 
Act; 

H.R. 4023: A bill to amend the Clean 
Water Act of 1977; 

H.R. 4113: A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act; 

H.R. 4249: A bill to amend title 23 of 
the United States Code, and the Surface 
Transportation Act of 1978; 

H.R. 4370: Coal Pipeline Act of 1979; 

H.R. 4788: Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1979; 

H.R. 5338: A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; 

H.R. 5481: International Air Trans- 
portation Competition Act of 1979; 

H.R. 5871: A bill to authorize the ap- 
portionment of funds for the Interstate 
System; 

H.R. 5872: A bill to modify the New 
Melones Dam and Reservoir project, 
California; 

H.R. 6075: Public Buildings Act of 
1980; 

H.R. 6331: A bill to amend the act of 
July 31, 1946, as amended, relating to 
the U.S. Capitol Grounds; 

H.R. 6417: Surface Transportation Act 
of 1980; 

H.R. 6418: Motor Carrier Act of 1980; 

H.R. 6550: A bill to amend Public Law 
90-553, the International Center Act; 

H.R. 6667: A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; 

H.R. 6674: A bill to amend the Na- 
tional Visitors Center Facilities Act of 
1968; 

H.R. 6721: Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1980; 

H.R. 6863: A bill to amend the Disas- 
ter Relief Act of 1974; 

H.R. 6864: A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the administration of the 
Deepwater Port Act of 1974; 

H.R. 7103: Hazardous Materials 
Transportation and Independent Safety 
Board Amendments of 1980; 4 

S. 1798: Household Goods Transporta- 
tion Act of 1979; and 

S. 2185: An act to authorize the ac- 
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ceptance and use of bequests and gifts 
for disaster relief. 

In addition to the bills listed above, we 
have reported 27 bills changing the 
names of various Federal buildings and 
projects.@ 


ROLLCALLS—LESS TIME WASTED 
IN 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have for several years, I am today re- 
porting my analysis of rollcall votes in 
the House of Representatives so that we 
can better recognize trends and time 
wasted on unnecessary rollcalls, and per- 
haps determine ways in which to improve 
the efficiency of our operations. This 
analysis of rollcalls during all of 1980 
through October 2, 1980, shows less time 
wasted, but there is plenty of room for 
improvement. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS for De- 
cember 20, 1979 (pages 37279 to 
37286) and February 28, 1980 (pages 
4361 to 4362) I reported on the roll- 
calls for the 1979 session of this 96th 
Congress. I have now analyzed the votes 
for most of the 1980 session of this 96th 
Congress, through October 2, which 
covers all of the rollcalls taken through 
that date, when we recessed for the elec- 
tions. 


At that time there were 622 rollcalls— 
72 quorum calls and 550 votes. During 
the same number of legislative days (131) 
in 1978 we had 802 rollcalls and in 1979 
there were 583 at the same point. There 
is more floor activity and there are more 
rollcalls during the second session of 
any Congress than during the first ses- 
sion. Therefore we must compare the 
1978 session with the 1980 session and 
that shows a very substantial reduction 
in rollcalls. 


A comparison of votes that carried by 
90 percent or more—votes where there 
was little doubt as to the wishes of the 
House and yet a vote was called for—is 
as follows: 


1978... 


a. 309/824 = 97.1 percent, 
1909: ae 
1980 (through Oct. 2). 


II 187/672 =27.8 percent. 
190/550 = 34.5 percent. 


It is obvious that there was more dis- 
cipline in regard to nonessential rollcalls 
during 1979 than in either of the other 
2 years, although 1980 to date is consid- 
erably better than 1978. It is my opinion 
that the substantial reduction in those 
votes during 1979 was the result of the 
changes in the rules adopted at the be- 
ginning of the 96th Congress coupled 
with our floor discussions, which some- 
what inhibited those Members who en- 
joy requesting rollcalls. 

There may be another trend in the 
making, I note some increase in the 
number of votes on approving the Jour- 
nal and on resolving into Committee. In 
both 1978 and 1979 those two types of 
votes combined accounted for 7.9 per- 
cent of our rollcalls, but through Octo- 
ber 2, 1980, thev have jumped to 9.5 per- 
cent—59 out of the 622 rollcalls taken by 
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that date. It is my opinion that votes on 
approving the Journal are being called 
for increasingly in lieu of an opening 
quorum call because, perhaps, they 
might be perceived by some to be votes 
on issues. 

Of course, some Members see more 
value in forcing rollcalls than others. An 
analysis of the “top 10” rollcall request- 
ers for each of the last 3 years shows 
that in 1978 the “top 10” asked for 35.1 
percent of the rollcalls, in 1979 they 
called for 34.3 percent, and in 1980 just 
10 Members have forced 41.5 percent 
(258 of 622) of the rollcalls through Oc- 
tober 2. 

The “top 10” is not always composed 
of the same Members, but familiar 
names appear repeatedly on the list for 
all 3 years. Also, I note that in both 1979 
and 1980 the “top 10” have all been 
members of the minority party. The “top 
2” have remained constant for the 3 
years and, jointly, have increased their 
efforts annually, calling for 15.7 percent 
of the rollcalls in 1978, 17.8 percent in 
1979, and 18.3 percent in 1980 to date. 
This may be evidence that expertise im- 
proves with experience. 

Tables showing the rollcalls by type 
of vote, the number of votes carrying by 
90 percent or more, the “top 10” for the 
3 years, and a listing of rollcalls in 1980 
through October 2 organized alphabeti- 
cally, by Member requesting the rollcall, 
are as follows: 


1980 VOTES CARRYING BY 90 PERCENT OR MORE (JAN. 22, 
1980, THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) 


Number of 

Number of rollcalls 
rolicalls in 1980 

in 1980 with this 
with this percentage 
percentage and over 


Aggregate 


this percent 
and over 


100 percent... 


91 percent. 
90 percent. 
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SUMMARY OF ROLLCALLS BY TYPE OF VOTE (JAN. 22, 1980’ 
THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) 


Type of vote 1980 Percent 


p 


Agree to sec. 1 through 5 and 7 

Agree to sec. 6 — year 1980)_ 

Agreeing to conference report. 

Agreeing to the amendment_ 

Agreeing to the amendments 

Agreeing to the resolution. . 

Approving the Journal____ 

Asking for a conference____ 

Asking for further conference 

Closing portions of conference.. 

Commit with instructions 

Concur in Senate amendment 95 with 
amendment 

Concur in Senate amendment with 
amendment.. n 

Concur in Senate amendment. - 

Engrossment and third reading. _ 

Holding a secret session 


w 
Verve 


i 
NNNWO W NNNNAUOMNONN 


m BSE R ae 
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“TOP 10" ROLLCALL REQUESTERS—1978 THROUGH 1980 


1980 1979 


Number of 


rollcalls Percent Rank 
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Number of 
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Type of vote 


Hour of meeting 
Motion to adjourn. 
Motion to consider 
Motion to discharge. _ 


Motion to table... 

Ordering a second... 

Ordering the previous question 

Passage..._..._.__ 

Postponing consideration. 

Presidential veto....__.___ 

Previous question recede and concur 
with amendment in Senate amend- 


Recede and concur with amendment in 
Senate amendment... .........-- 
Recede from disagreement Senate 
amendment 95... _._______. 

Recede and concur in Senate amend- 
ment 36. ..-.__- 

Recommit conference report with in- 
structions.. 

Recommit conference report.. 

Recommit with instructions 

Reconsider concur Senate amendment 
95 with amendment. 

Reconsider postponing.....- 

Refer to Rules Committee. 

Resolving into committee. 

Suspend rules and agree.. 

Suspend rules and concur 


zs postponing consideration 
e reconsider Senate amendment 95 
with amendment.__.___._ 


Table reconsider postponing... 


1980 


Number of 


Percent Rank 


ROLLCALL VOTES (JAN. 22, 1980, THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) LISTED ALPHABETICALLY —BY MEMBER REQUESTING THE ROLLCALL 


Date Type of vote 


Close portions of conference.. 
Presidential veto 
Presidential veto. 


Suspend rules and pass.........-......-..........-. Ai 


Agreeing to the amendment. 
Passage ee N 
Suspend rules and pass x 
Recommit conference report with instructions.. 
Agreeing to conference report. 
Apreeing to conference report... 
30 Agreeing to conference report... 
Agreeing to conference report... 


Requester Bill 


(California). 
di 


nderson 
(California). 
Annunzio. 


DA 7S See NT 
H.R. 7262 
H.R. 7590. 


Agreeing to the amendment. ._...............-..-... Ashbrook 
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CS ee 
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Yea Na 
Nay Present (percent) (porcin Day 


Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday, 
Thursday. 


Wednesday. 


Monday. 
Wednesday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
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ROLLCALL VOTES (JAN. 22, 1980, THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) LISTED ALPHABETICALLY—BY MEMBER REQUESTING THE ROLLCALL—Continued 


Yea an 
Roll Date Type of vote Nay Present (percent) (percent) Day 


Agreeing to the amendment. 
Agreeing to the amendment. _ 
Agreeing to the amendment. _ 
Agreeing to the amendment. _ 
Agreeing to the amendment_ 
Agreeing to the resolution.. 
Agreeing to the resolution. _ 
Agreeing to the resolution. _ 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Approving the Journal... 
Approving the Journal. 
Approving the Journal. 
Approving the Journal_ 
Approving the Journal 
Approving the Journal : 
Engrossment and third readin 
Ordering a second... 
sheng the previous question.. 


20.0 Wednesday. 
47.0 Thursday, 
51.0 Friday. 
26.0 Wednesday. 
.0 Wed 
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5.0 Thursday. 
4.0 Thursday. 
3.0 Thursday. 
5.0 Thursday. 
4.0 Wednesday. 
6.0 Friday. 
5.0 Tuesday. 
21.0 Friday. 
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Quorum. _........ 

Resciving into Committee.. 
Resolving into Committee... 
Resolving into Committee. _ 
Resolving into Committee... . 
Resolving into Committee... 
Resolving into Committee... 
Resolving into Committee... . 
Resolving into Committee... . 
Resolving into Committee. _ 
Suspend rules and pass.. 


14.0 Friday. 
1.0 Monday. 
1.0 Wednesday. 
3.0 Thursday. 
1.0 Wednesday. 
1,0 Thursday, 
1.0 Friday. 
1.0 Friday. 
Friday. 
Monday. 
.0 Monday. 
.0 Monday. 
.0 Monday. 
0 Monday. 
-0 Tuesday. 

Tuesday. 
0 Monday. 
.0 Tuesday. 
.0 Tuesday. 
.0 Friday. 
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Suspend rules and pass 
Suspend rules and pass 
Suspend rules and pass 
00909 Suspend rules and pass.. 
Sustain ruling of Chair... 
Table postponing consideration. 
Agreeing to the amendment... 
Quorum 
Agreeing to conference report. 
Agreeing to conference report. 
Agreeing to conference report. 
Agreeing to the amendment. . 
Agreeing to the amendment._ 
Agreeing to the amendment. . 
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3.0 Monday. 
1.0 Tuesday. 
44.0 Thursday. 
89.0 Tuesday. 
28.0 Wednesday. 
37.0 Thursday. 
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Agreeing to the amendment.. 
Agreeing to the amendment. . 
Agreeing to the amendments. 
Agreeing to the resolution... 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Agreeing to the resolution... 
Agreeing to the resolution... 
Agreeing to the resolution. __ 
Agreeing to the resolution. 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Approving the Journal 
Approving the Journal 
Approving the Journal. ___ 

29 Asking for further conference 


61.0 Wednesday. 
54.0 Thursday. 
16.0 Wednesday. 
19.0 Thursday. 
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Concur in Senate amendment 95 with amendment 
Concur in Senate amendment 95 with amendment 
Motion to consider 

Motion to reconsider... ._ _. 

Motion to table... __.- 

Ordering a second 

Ordering the previous question _ _ 

Ordering the previous question _ _ _- 

Passage 

Passage 


Recede from disagreement Senate amendment 95. 
Pecommit conference report 

Refer to Rules Committee. 

Resolving into Committee__ 

Suspend rules and pass. 

Suspend rules and pass_ 

Suspend rules and pass. 

Table appeal from ruling. 
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45.0 Wednesday. 
46.0 Wednesday. 
40.0 Thursday. 
45.0 Friday. 

68.0 Wednesday. 
0 Monday. 

38.0 Wednesday. 
44.0 Wednesday. 
20.0 Tuesday. 

40.0 Thursday. 
26.0 Thursday. 
0 Thursday. 
36.0 Wednesday. 
21.0 Wednesday. 
42.0 Wednesday. 
36.0 Thursday. 


. Wednesday. 
.9 Wednesday. 
36.0 Friday. 
45.0 Thursday. 
2.0 Wednesday. 
11.0 Monday. 
1.0 Tuesday. 
28.0 Monday. 
39.0 Wednesday. 
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ROLLCALL VOTES (JAN. 22, 1980, THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) LISTED ALPHABETICALLY—BY MEMBER REQUESTING THE ROLLCALL—Continued 


` Yea Nay 
Roli Date Type of vote Yea Nay Present (percent) (percent) Day 


800725 Table appeal from ruling 
200701 Table motion to instruct . 
Table Reconsider Senate amendment 95 with amend- 


Friday. 
Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
€ * .0 Tuesday. 
Brinkley. Thursday. 
Agreeing to the amendment. Brooks... 7 ` $ Wednesday. 
Agreeing to the amendment . Broomfield. Wednesday. 
Agreeing to the amendment -- Broomfield... Thursday. 
Agreeirg to the amendment -- Broomfield... Thursday. 
Agreeing to the resolution -- Broomfield... Thursday. 
Agreeing to the resolution -- Broomfield... Wednesday. 
Agreeing to the resolution Broomfield... Tuesday. 
Agreeing to the resolution Broomfield... Tuesday. 
Agreeing to the resolution -~ Broomfield... Thursday. 
Motion to recommit -- Broomfield... Wednesday. 
-- Broomfield... Wednesday. 
. Broomfield Wednesday. 
Broomfield... Thursday. 
Broomfield... È Tuesday. 
Quorum -- Broomfield... Wednesday. 
Suspend rules and pass .- Broomfield... ¥ .0 Tuesday. 
Suspend rules and pass - Broomfield... 5 č i Wednesday. 
Agreeing to the amendment -- Brown (Ohio). J : A .0 Wednesday. 
Motion to instruct conferees -- Broyhill... Z 69.0 -0 Thursday. 
Quorum 5 Tuesday. 
Suspend rules and pass Tuesday. 
Holding a secret session == Monday. 
Agreeing to the resolution. = - H. Res. 575 Tuesday. 
Approving the Journal... mss i Tuesday. 
Agreeing to the amendmen H. Wednesday. 
x - H.R. 4048 Thursday. 
Agreeing to the resolut H. Res. 72 Wednesday. 
Approving the Journal. z Friday. 
Resolving into Committ: Wednesday. 
Passage... Wednesday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 
Thursday 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday, 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Monday, 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
i Monday. 
Agreeing to the amendment Thursday. 
Agreeing to the amendment R. k .0 Thursday. 
Quorum i Thursday. 
Agreeing to the amendment Friday. 
Agreeing to the amendment Tuesday. 
Agreeing to the amendment Wednesday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
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Agreeing to conference report. 
Resolving into committee 
Agreeing to the amendment. 
Agreeing to the resolution. .. 
Ordering the previous question... 
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Agreeing to conference repor! 

Agreeing to the amendment 

Agreeing to conference report 

Agreeing to the amendment 4 

Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas). 
Agreeing to the resolution -~ Collins (Texas). 
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Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas). 
Agreeing to the resolution._.__........._.__._. ....-. Collins ee 
Agreeing to the resolution = Collins (Texas). 
Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas)_. 
Agreeing to the resolution Collins renas) 
Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas). . 
Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas)... 
Agreeing to the resolution Collins (Texas)_. 
Agreeing to the resolution .. Collins (Texas)__ 
Agreeing to the resolution .. Collins 
Agreeing to the resolution .. Collins. 
Agreeing to the resolution .. Collins. 
Agreeing to the resolution - Collins. 

Collins. 

Collins _ 
Agreeing to conference report. Conable.. 
Agreeing to the amendment 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Passage 
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Agreeing to the amendment... 
Agreeing to the amendment... 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Concur in Senate amendment 
Passage 

Recommit with instructions 
Suspend rules and pass 
Approving the Journal 
Resolving into committee 
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Agreeing to conference report. Dannemeyer. 
Agreeing to the amendment Dannemeyer.. 
Agreeing to the amendment Dannemeyer__ 
Agreeing to the amendment Dannemeyer_. 
Agreeing to the resolution Dannemeyer._ 
Agreeing to the resolution Dannemeyer__ 
Agreeing to the resolution Dannemeyer__ 
Agreeing to the resolution Dannemeyer. 
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Yea Nay 


Roll Date Type of vote Requester Bill Present (percent) (percent) Day 


800514 
800917 
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Agreeing to the amendment... 
Quorum 


Agreeing to the amendment... ae 


Agreeing to the resolution. 
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Approving the Journal 
Resolving into Committee.. 
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Requester Bill Yea 


Agreeing to the amendment. _.......-.._-.-.-____. 


Agreeing to conference report. 
Suspend rules and pass... 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Passage. s.- 2s 
Passage... -neen 
Agreeing to the amendment. 
Agreeing to the amendment. . 
Passage.. 
Quorum... Seen 
Recommit with instructions. 
Agreeing to the amendment. 
Quorum.__....-......._.- 
Recommit with instructions. 
Agreeing to the amendment. 

MONUIN Soe c eaten 

able appeal from ruling... 
Agreeing to the amendment... 
Suspend rules and pass. _.-__.-._ 
Agree to sec. 1 through 5 and7... 
Agree to sec. 6 (fiscal year 1980). ..___ 
Agreeing to the amendment 
Agreeing to the amendment. 
Motion to adjourn... 
Ordering the previous questi 


Recede and concur with amendment in Senate amend- 


ment. 


- Johnson (Colorado)... 
Johnson (Colorado)... H. 
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Jones (Tennessee)... H.R. 4119. 
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Resolving into Committee 
Approving the Journal... 
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Resolving into Committee 
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Ordering the previous question 
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Roll Date Type of vote Nay Present (percent) (percent) Day 
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uspend rules and pass... è - 


i Tuesday. 
Table holding a secret session. Monday. 
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Agreeing to the resolution --- Quillen__.- --- H, Res. 619_._. 
Ordering the previous question illen.... .-- H. Res, 7890.. 
Agreeing to the resolution... DE ... H. Res. 5780..... 
Commit with instructions... . S, Con. Res. 126 
Ordering the previous question H. Res. 675.2... .. 
Passage S. Con. Res. 126.. 
Suspend rules and pass. 
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Moticn to table. 
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Agreeing to the amendment_ Rostenkowski 
Suspend rules and pass Rostenkowski 
Agreeing to conference report. Rousselot 
Agreeing to conference report. Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to conference report. Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to conference report. ș Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the amendment... Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the amendment. Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the amendment. Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the amendment. Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the resolution Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the resolution ..- Rousselot.. 
Agreeing to the resolution Rousselot. 
Agreeing to the resolution - Rousselot. 
Agreeing to the resolution Rousselot. 
Agreeing to the resolution __ Rousselot. 
Agreeing to the resolution. ......_._..____-_ Rousselot. 
Concur in Senate amendment with amendment. Rousselot. 
Motion to table - Rousselot. 
- Rousselot. 
Rousselot. 
Rousselot. 
- Rousselot. 
Rousselot. 
Rousselot. _ _ 
Rousselot. Wednesday. 
- Rousselot. ae SARS eS Monday. 
Rousselot. _ Wednesday. 


~ Rousselot. __.....__ Wednesday. 
. Rousselot.. .....--- Tuesday. 

Resolving into Committee... eS BOCES .. Rousselot... Thursday. 

Resolving into Committee. . - Rousselot. _ Thursday. 
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Suspend rules and pass... 

Resolving into Committee... 

Agreeing to the amendment 

Suspend rules and pass 

Agreeing to the amendments. 

Agreeing to the resolution. _ 

Hour of meeting. 

Suspend rules and pass. 

Suspend rules and pass.. å 

a EES Seiberling 

Resolving into Committee... - .--- Seiberling.......__ 

Agreeing to the amendment. .-.---. Sensenbrenner 

Agreeing to the resolution. Sensenbrenner 

Approving the Journal. _..-.---. Sensenbrenner 
Sensenbrenner______ 

Postponing consideration. Sensenbrenner 

Recommit with instructions Sensenbrenner 

Reconsider postponing. _ Sensenbrenner__ 

Suspend rules and pass. Sensenbrenner__ 

Suspend rules and pass... ---------.--..---. Sensenbrenner__ 

Table reconsider postponing. Sensenbrenner__ 

Motion to table_.........._. 

Agreeing to the amendment__ 

Agreeing to the amendment. … 

Agreeing to the amendment. … 

Agreeing to the amendment... PRI Jeen A e Wednesday. 
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Quorum... : 55S... Thursday. 
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Approving the Journal... Thursday. 

Resolving into Committee. . Tuesdey. 
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Agreeing to conference report.. Thursday. 

Suspend rules and pass__..._.....-...---_._- Tuesday. 

Agreeing to the amendment Wednesday. 

Agreeing to the resolution Tuesday. 

Motion to postpone. Thursday. 
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ROLLCALL VOTES (JAN. 22, 1980, THROUGH OCT. 2, 1980) LISTED ALPHABETICALLY—BY MEMBER REQUESTING THE ROLLCALL 


Date Type of vote 


Agreeing to the amendment_-..--.....--- 
Agreeing to the amendment__. 
Agreeing to the amendment_ 
06 Agreeing to the resolution. 
Agreeing to the resolution. 
Agreeing to the resolution 
Passage 
Passage. 
Passage. 
Passage 
Resolvin - ee ee) ES 
Concur in Senate amendment with amendment. 
Agreeing to the amendment 
Agreeing to the amendment... -.._---- 
Suspend rules and pass... 


Suspend rules and pass. 

Table motion to instruct... 

Table motion to instruct. 

Agreeing to the amendment 

Suspend rules and pass.__.-........ 
Agreeing to the amendment. -~ 
Agreeing to the amendments... ...-- 
Motion to recommit._ 
Resolving into Committee 

Suspend rules and pass...._-.-..... 
Agreeing to the amendment 

Agreeing to the amendment... 


Qusrom: into Committee... ..---- 

Agreeing to conference report. 

Agreeing to the amendment... 

Agreeing to the amendments. 

Co ees 
uorum. 

O OE RAPED 
Agreeing to the résolution... 
Quorum 
Suspend rules and agree 


Suspend rules and pass 
Agreeing to the amendment... 
Agreeing to the amendment 


Agreeing to conference report. 

Agreeing to conference report 

Agreeing to the amendment__..........- 
Agreeing to the resolution 

Agreeing to the resolution... 


Quorum 

Resolving into Committee. .__ 
Agreeing to the amendment 
Agreeing to the amendment 
Agreeing to the amendment. _. 
Agreeing to the amendment. .- 


Gorum- concur Senate amendment 95 with amend- 
ment. 

Recommit conference report with instructions. 

Agreeing to the amendment 


PLANT PEST EMERGENCY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PANETTA) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation, the need for 
which has become apparent in recent 
months due to the outbreak of thé highly 
destructive Mediterranean fruit fiy in 
California. The Plant Pest Emergency 
Act would give the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture authority to declare an extraor- 
dinary emergency to combat unantic- 
ipated outbreaks of plant pests that pose 
a significant threat to the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

California’s multibillion dollar fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry is threaten- 
ed today by the massive infestation 
in the San Jose region of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. The situation is be- 
ing carefully monitored and significant 
State and Federal efforts have been 


Requester Bill 


. Res, 521. 
~ Res. 610.. 


Wilson. C. 

California). 

ilson. C. 

(California). 
Wilson, C. (Texas)... 
Winn... BE ey | 


Wylie. 
Yates 


Young (Florida). 
Zablock S 


underway for a number of months to 
contain the pest and to eradicate it com- 
pletely from the State. A quarantine has 
been imposed on all fresh fruit and 
vegetables within the affected area and 
an extensive sterile fruit fly release pro- 
gram is underway to eliminate this 
threat. 

The serious nature of this problem, 
however, points out the need to grant 
the Secretary of Agriculture sufficient 
authority to respond to unanticipated 
outbreaks of dangerous pests that 
threaten the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry. My bill would allow the Sec- 
retary to declare an extraordinary 
emergency and to immediately borrow 
from Government sources the funds 
necessary to combat such infestations 
and to compensate growers for the eco- 
nomic losses they suffer as a result of 
the Department of Agriculture’s quaran- 
tine and destruction of fresh fruit and 
vegetables within the infested area. 

The Secretary presently has authority 
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Nay Present (percent) (percent) Day 
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Thursday. 
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Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 
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Thursday. 
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Thursday. 
Tuesday. 


Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Wedsneday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Friday. 
Thursday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday. 
Friday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 
Tuesday. 


comparable to that which I propose, but 
it is limited to dealing with outbreaks 
of dangerous diseases in livestock. I seek, 
therefore to extend this authority to 
cover unanticipated plant pest infesta- 
tions as well. 

I invite my colleagues’ consideration 
and support of this vitally important 
measure. 


The text of the bill follows: 
H.R. 8382 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to pay compensation to producers of 
fruits or vegetables for economic losses 
resulting from the destruction or quaran- 
tine of plants or plant products carried out 
to control plan pests in emergencies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Secretary” may pay 
compensation to producers of fruits or vege- 
tables grown in the United States for eco- 
nomic losses incurred by such producers as a 
result of the quarantine, destruction, @or 
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other disposal under the authority of the 
Secretary of crops of such fruits or vegetables 
to detect, eradicate, suppress, or control, or 
to prevent or retard the spread of, plant pests 
which in the opinion of the Secretary consti- 
tute an emergency and threaten the fresh 
fruit and vegetable production industry of 
the United States. The determination by the 
Secretary of the amount of any compensa- 
tion to be paid under this subsection shall be 
final. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the term “plant pests” has the mean- 
ing given it in section 102(d) (1) of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 
(7 U.S.C. 147a(d) (1)), 

(2) the term “living stage” has the mean- 
ing given it in section 102(d)(2) of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 147a(d) (2)), and 

(3) the term “United States” has the mean- 
ing given it in section 102(d)(3) of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 147a(d) (3)). 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding section 102(f) of 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 
1944 (7 U.S.C. 147a(f)) and section 5 of the 
Joint Resolution entitled “Joint Resolution 
making funds available for the control of 
incipient or emergency outbreaks of insect 
pests or plant diseases, including grasshop- 
pers, Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs”, 
approved April 6, 1937 (7 U.S.C. 148d), funds 
in the Treasury available for carrying out 
plant pest control activities shail be used to 
carry out the first section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON S. 988, BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the Senate bill 


(S. 988) entitled “An act entitled the 
‘Health Sciences Promotion Act of 1980’.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7631 


Mr. BOLAND submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 7631) making appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry 
indepesdcent agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 96-1476) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7631) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
and for sundry independent agencies, boards, 
commissions, corporations, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 17, 18, 31, 33, 36, 40, 61, 
52, 65, 72, 75, 78, and 79. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 21, 24, 26, 28, 
32, 41, 42, 43, 48, 50, 53, 57, 58, 62, 63, and 
64, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert: $855,000,0C0"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Meu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$970,800,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$18,050,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lleu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,770,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘'$33,750,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In ileu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$134,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$186,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert “'$572,609,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert '$545,183,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,200,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $115,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
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recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,030,000,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$115,600,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by sald amend- 
ment insert $83,200,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lleu of the sum proposet by said amend- 
ment Insert $12,713,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,020,013,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Meu of the sum Proposed by said 
amendment insert “$132,153,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum Proposed by said 
amendment insert "$51,218,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 6, 19, 
23, 25, 29, 34, 37, 44, 45, 59, 60, 61, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77. 


EDWARD P, BOLAND, 

Bos TRAXLER, 

Lovts STOKES, 

Linpy (Mrs. HALE) Boccs, 

Tom BEVILL, 

MARTIN OLAV SARO, 

BENNETT M. STEWART, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 

JosepH M. MCDADE, 

C. W. BILL YOUNG, 

SrLvIīo O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 

BIRCH BAYH, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

JIM SASSER, 

JOHN A. DURKIN, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

LOWELL P, WEICKER, JT., 

PAUL LAXALT, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7631) 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, and for 
sundry independent agencies, boards, com- 
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missions, corporations, and offices for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 1: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 


The amount of contracts for annual con- 
tributions, not otherwise provided for, as 
authorized by section 5 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1437c), and heretofore approved in annual 
appropriations Acts, is increased by $1,417,- 
400,000 of which $100,000,000 shall be for the 
modernization of existing low-income hous- 
ing projects: Provided, That budget author- 
ity obligated under such contracts shall be 
increased above amounts heretofore provided 
in annual appropriations Acts by $30,877,- 
500,000: Provided further, That any balances 
of authorities remaining at the end of fiscal 
year 1980 shal] be added to and merged with 
the authority provided herein and made sub- 
ject only to terms and conditions of law 
applicable to authorizations becoming avall- 
able in fiscal year 1981. 


The limitations otherwise applicable to the 
maximum payments that may be required by 
all contracts entered into under section 235 
of the National Housing Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1715z), is increased by $70,000,000: 
Provided, That $2,100,000,000 of budget au- 
thority provided under this head for the 
previous fiscal year shall be transferred to, 
merged with and used for the homeowner- 
ship assistance program authorized by sec- 
tion 235 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1715z) : Provided further, 
That none of the authority provided herein 
shall be available for the homeownership 
assistance program authorized by section 207 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-399). 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


In response to a severely depressed hous- 
ing industry, the conferees have agreed to 
add $70,000,000 in annual contract author- 
ity and $2,100,000,000 of anticipated carry- 
over funds from annual contributions for 
assisted housing and earmark such funds for 
the standard Section 235 homeownership 
assistance program. It is anticipated that 
these additional resources will produce 
approximately 20,000 units of subsidized 
housing for eligible low-income recipients. 

Included within the new authority ap- 
proved for subsidized housing are $100,000,- 
000 for the comprehensive modernization 
program and sufficient contract authority to 
support 6,000 Indian housing units. 

Commitments for the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association's section 8 tan- 
dem program are currently made on a first 
come, first served basis. Many worthy proj- 
ects, such as those in neighborhood strategy 
areas, are not being supported using this 
method of distribution. The Committee of 
Conference directs HUD to set aside an 
appropriate amount of section 8 tandem 
program authority for use only in neighbor- 
hood strategy areas. The Department should 
also review alternative methods of commit- 
ting tandem program funds and be prepared 
to discuss this matter during next year’s 
budget hearings. 

Amendment No. 2: Establishes the loan 
limitation for the housing for the elderly or 
handicapped fund at $855,000,000, instead of 
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$830,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$880,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $970,- 
800,000 for payments for operation of low- 
income housing projects, instead of $862,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$975,800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

While the conferees have approved $108,- 
800,000 to cover a shortfall in public housing 
operating subsidies occasioned by fuel cost 
increases, the Department is directed to put 
in place immediately the necessary controls 
to prevent a reoccurrance of the administra- 
tive conditions prompting this funding re- 
quirement. The Department paid out operat- 
ing subsidies in the first two quarters of 
fiscal year 1980 at a rate that included 25 
percent increases above 1979 for fuel costs. 
However, HUD's request to the Congress 
assumed only a 12 percent increase in fuel 
costs—resulting in a major shortfall in the 
last two quarters of fiscal year 1980. It is 
expected that in the future unanticipated 
requirements for operating subsidies will not 
be paid out to any public housing authority 
bejore a supplemental request to cover such 
funding shortfalls is approved by the 
Congress. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $18,050,000 
for troubled projects operating subsidy, in- 
stead of $21,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $15,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $268,640,- 
000 for the Federal Housing Administration 
Fund as proposed by the House, instead of 
$230,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows; “; Provided, That 
none of the funds in this or any other Act 
shall be available to cover losses incurred as 
the result of any employment program not 
specifically justified at the time the budget 
was submitted without the prior approval 
of the Committees on Appropriations: Pro- 
vided further, That during fiscal year 1981, 
gross obligations of not to exceed $14,040,000 
are authorized for payments under section 
230(a) of the National Housing Act as 
amended by section 341 of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1980 (P.L. 
96-399), from the insurance fund chargeable 
for benefits on the mortgage covering the 
property to which the payments made relate, 
and payments in connection with such obli- 
gations are hereby approved.”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees have included bill language 
providing for payments under the temporary 
mortgages assistance payments program as 
required by the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1980. The new temporary 
mortgage assistance payments program is de- 
signed to prevent foreclosure by helping in- 
sured homeowners who have experienced 
temporary financial difficulties and cannot 
make their full monthly mortgage payments. 

The $14,040,000 limitation on gross obliga- 
tions will provide assistance for 2,700 mort- 
gages. On a net obligation basis the limita- 
tion would be $7,020,000. The limitation 
ass“mes a gross average monthly payment of 
$400 for 13 months—an average of seven 
months in default plus an average of six 
montis of payments in 1981, Payments be- 
yond 1981 will be considered in the 1982 
budget cycle. 


Amendment No. 7: Transfers $125,000,000 
from the Department of Energy’s solar and 
conservation reserve to assistance for solar 
and conservation improvements as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $90,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $3,770,- 
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000,000 for community development grants, 
instead of $3,810,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,750,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees agree that within the total 
provided, not more than $104,000,000 is avail- 
able for the Secretary’s Discretionary Fund. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $33,750,- 
000 for comprehensive planning grants, in- 
stead of $22,500,000 as proposed by the House 
and $40,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The Committee of Conference agrees that 
the funds provided shall be distributed as 
follows: 


Metropolitan and nonmetropoli- 
tan areawide agencies 
Localities 


Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $134,- 
000,000 for the rehabilitation loan fund, in- 
stead of $144,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $124,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Establishes the limi- 
tation on new loan commitments for the 
rehabilitation loan fund at $186,000,000, in- 
stead of $196,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $176,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $44,650,- 
000 for research and technology as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $50,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $5,700,- 
000 for fair housing assistance as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $3,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. The conferees agree with 
the language contained in the report of the 
Senate that Congressional action should not 
interfere with the negotiations underway to 
develop a new Affirmative Marketing Agree- 
ment. Approval of Federal funding for the 
Community Housing Resource Boards should 
not prejudice the result of those discussions. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $572,609,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, instead of $575,- 
946,000 as proposed by the House and $571,- 
956,000 as proposed by the Senate, The Com- 
mittee of Conference is in agreement with 
the reductions enumerated in the report of 
the House except for the following changes: 
+ $500,000 for training costs; + $663,000 and 
27 net staff years for employment increase; 
—$2,000,000 from lower priority activities; 
—$1,400,0000 from agency travel; and — $1,- 
100,000 from consultant payments. 

The conferees direct that from within the 
resources provided, the Office of Inspector 
General be increased by 33 positions. 

The 1981 Budget proposed elimination of 
540 housing inspector and appraiser posi- 
tions. The House report directed the Depart- 
ment to retain not less than 300 of these 
positions, Fees were to be charged to cover 
the cost of such services. Subsequently, with- 
out any notification, HUD took action to 
eliminate the housing inspector and ap- 
praiser positions. This precipitous action was 
in direct opposition to the House report and 
is not in keeping with established repro- 
gramming procedures. Clearly, continuation 
of a single appropriation for salaries and 
expenses should be reviewed in the 1982 
budget cycle. 

There are certain functions of government 
that cannot be completely contracted for if 
the taxpayer's interest is to be protected. 
The potential for fraud and abuse in this 
area is great if all inspections and appraisals 
are conducted on a fee basis. As such, the 
Committee of Conference directs HUD to 
maintain not less than 150 full-time federal 
housing inspector and appraiser positions. 

Amendment No. 15: Deletes “Provisions” in 
heading and inserts “Provision”, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House prohibiting the use of 
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funds to provide financial assistance for non- 
immigrant student aliens. 

Amendment No. 17: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
funds for certain newly assisted section 8 
projects. 

TITLE II—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $8,967,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House, instead of $8,897,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 19: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

$43,000,000: Provided, That the effective 
date of the safety standard for walk behind 
power lawn mowers as promulgated in 16 
CFR part 1205 is hereby delayed to June 30, 
1982 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The Committee of Conference believes this 
delay is warranted to provide sufficient time 
to test a new bilade/brake/clutch system 
mandated by the final standard. Without the 
six-month extension potential problems re- 
sulting from the incorporation of these 
major new systems could adversely affect the 
ability of the industry to market a reliable 
lawn mower. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $547,- 
558,000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate, Instead of $540,947,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. The Committee of Con- 
ference is in agreement with the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the 
Senate except for the following changes: 
— $1,000,000 from contract studies in the 
Office of Planning and Evaluation; +$700,- 
000 for consulting services; and +$300,000 
and 10 additional positions to be applied 
only to the headquarters review of advanced 
wastewater treatment projects costing more 
than $3,000,000. 

The conference report accompanying the 
1979 appropriation bill directed that con- 
struction grants funds could be used for 
advanced wastewater treatment (AWT) facil- 
ities costing more than $1,000,000 only if the 
Administrator personally determined that 
higher treatment levels were necessary. In 
response to this directive the Agency im- 
plemented a review procedure, Projects with 
incremental AWT costs of $1,000,000 were 
extensively reviewed at headquarters. These 
reviews were used by the Administrator in his 
individual project determinations. Action on 
the 1980 appropriation bill raised the thres- 
hold for the Administrator’s approval to 
$3,000,000. The threshold was raised primarily 
in response to Agency concerns that the 
headquarters reviews diverted scarce per- 
sonnel resources. The increased level was 
provided with the understanding that proj- 
ects with incremental AWT costs above the 
new threshold could be adequately reviewed 
with headquarters personnel. 

The conferees, therefore, believe it is un- 
satisfactory that the Agency has delegated 
to the regions the preparation of draft AWT 
reports which exceed the $3,000,000 threshold. 
The Agency is directed to restore the head- 
quarters review process for projects with 
AWT incremental costs above $3,000,000. 


The conferees agree that the $850,000 
travel reduction includes $250,000 to be ap- 
plied to international travel. The conferees 
also agree that the budget amendment con- 
tained in House Document 96-294 may be 
applied at the Agency's discretion. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $253,- 
520,000 for research and development as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $252,280,000 
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as proposed by the House. The Committee 
of Conference is in agreement with the rec- 
ommendations contained in the report of the 
House except for the following changes: 
+$6,000,000 in solid waste public sector 
activities; + $4,559,000 in the toxic substances 
program; + $4,995,000 in energy activities; 
+$1,000,000 in wastewater reuse activities; 
— $1,000,000 in acid rain research; — $2,100,- 
000 in groundwater research; and — $12,214,- 
000 in proposed increases above the 1980 level 
to be applied at the Agency's discretion. 

The conferees agree that within the total 
provided, $900,000 shall be allocated to cola 
climate research. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $545,183.- 
000 for abatement, control and compliance, 
instead of $531,338,000 as proposed by the 
House and $551,183,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, The conferees are in agreement with 
the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the House except for the following 
changes: +$1,500,000 to begin the cleanup Of 
polychlorinated biphenyls in Waukegan Har- 
bor; +$2,500,000 for clean lakes grants; +84,- 
000,000 for local resource recovery financial 
assistance grants; —$2,500,000 in state water 
pollution control grants (section 106); 
— $500,000 in academic training; +$7,500,000 
for general reduction; —$5,000,000 in the pes- 
ticides program; and +$7,845,000 for hazard- 
ous waste activities requested in House Doc- 
ument 96-368. 

The conferees agree that within the total 
provided, $709,000 shall be allocated to the 
Flathead River Basin environmental impact 
study. 

The conferees further agree that the gen- 
eral reduction should not be disproportion- 
ally applied to the noise program. 

Amendment No. 23: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: “: Provided, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
not to exceed $8,000,000 shall be available for 
support to State, regional, local and inter- 
state agencies in accordance with subtitle 
D of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, as 
amended, other than section 4008(a)(2) or 
4009."". 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement deletes Senate 
language regarding the certification of au- 
tomobiles made in the Soviet Union. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $4,115,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees are concerned that certain 
building renovation and repair costs have 
been improperly charged to the salaries and 
expenses account instead of to the buildings 
and facilities account. Construction, repair 
and improvement of facilities owned or used 
by the Agency should be funded only through 
the buildings and facilities account. 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in tech- 
nical disagreement. The managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to re- 
cede and concur in the amendment of the 
Senate with an amendment as follows: ": 
Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this Act shall be used to enforce, 
retroactively, any regulation issued under 
the construction grants program or any proj- 
ect requirements or conditions not in effect 
at the time the grant for a project is 
awarded, except as expressly required by law 
or by executive order: Provided further, That 
advanced wastewater treatment reviews in- 
itiated by program review memorandum 
79-7 shall be exempt from this require- 
ment”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur with the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees have included bill language 
prohibiting, with certain exceptions, the use 
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of funds provided in the Act to enforce 
retroactively regulations or requirements is- 
sued under the construction grants program. 
‘the conferees recognize that new informa- 
tion relative to public health and safety or 
possible program deficiencies should not 
necessarily be applied only to projects which 
receive grants after the information becomes 
available. For this reason, exception to this 
provision is available if required by law or 
executive order. 

The Committee of Conference also recog- 
nizes that significant cost savings have re- 
sulted from the review process for advanced 
wastewater treatment projects instituted in 
response to Congressional concern and has 
specifically exempted these reviews from this 
requirement. The policy concerning ad- 
vanced wastewater treatment reviews was 
first published by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency in program review memoran- 
dum 79-7. The conferees agree that the 
policies set forth in that memorandum, as 
modified by or incorporated into other docu- 
ments, shall not be affected by this provision. 

Amendment No. 26: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House appropriating $1,000,000 
for scientific activities overseas. 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $2,500,000 
for the United States Regulatory Council, in- 
stead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 28: Deletes “Provision” in 
heading and inserts “Provisions”, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

Not to exceed 1 per centum of any appro- 
priation made available to the Environmental 
Protection Agency by this Act (except ap- 
provriations for “Construction grants”) may 
be transferred to any other such appropria- 
tion prior to March 31, 1981. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will offer a motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Amendment No. 30: Appronrriates $3,250,- 
000 for the Council on Environmental 
Quality and Office of Environmental Quality, 
instead of $3,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,300,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking funds for 8 
carbon dioxide study. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


Amendment No. 32: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House limiting to 75 per centum 
Federal contributions to repair or restore 
damaged public facilities. 

The Committee of Conference agrees that 
the deletion of the cost sharing provision 
should not be construed as lessening the 
basic tenet of the Disaster Relief Act that 
Federal assistance should supplement the 
efforts and available resources of States, local 
governments and relief organizations in a 
disaster response. 

Section 201 of the Disaster Relief Act limits 
to 50 per centum Federal grants to States for 
disaster assistance plans. Section 408 limits 
to 75 per centum Federal grants for individ- 
ual and family programs. Sections 402 and 
419 of the Act, relating to repair and restora- 
tion of damaged public facilities, allow the 
President discretion in mating contributions 
to State and local governments. The con- 
ferees emphasize the discretionary nature of 
these programs and support the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency’s efforts to 
enter into Federal-State cost sharing agree- 
ments. In fiscal year 1980, FEMA has nego- 
tiated more than ten agreements limiting 
public assistance in designated areas to 75 
per centum. The conferees urge that a dis- 
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cretionary cost sharing policy be continued 
and that the policy be reviewed by the appro- 
priate legislative committees. 

Amendment No. 33: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
funds to implement two sections of a flood- 
plain management and wetlands protection 
regulation issued by the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. 

The Committee of Conference seriously 
questions whether sections of regulations 
recently promulgated by the Agency (44 CFR 
9.9(e) and 9.11(e))} are in full agreement 
with Congressional intent expressed in the 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, as 
amended, and the Flood Disaster Protection 
Act of 1973, as amended. The conferees agree 
that Congress did not intend to permit in- 
surance to be denied to the owner of any 
building located in a community partici- 
pating in the national flood insurance pro- 
gram unless the state or local government has 
declared the structure in violation of flood- 
plain management regulations or ordinances 
enacted to obtain flood insurance program 
eligibility. 

The Conferees note that it has been the 
policy of the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram since its inception not to refuse insur- 
ance to the owners of buildings located in 
communities which maintain compliance 
with the program’s floodplain management 
measures. The recent regulations constitute 
a change in policy. 

The conferees understand that FEMA has 
prepared and plans to publish in the Federal 
Register a notice of intent not to enforce 
the sections denying flood insurance before 
January 31, 1981 at the earliest. The con- 
ferees also understand that the Agency will 
republish for public comment the flood in- 
surance regulations in question. 

The Committee of Conference directs that 
the sections denying flood insurance not be 
enforced until the appropriate Congressional 
committees have held oversight hearings. It 
is anticipated such hearings will be sched- 
uled early next year. Congressional intent in 
this important area should be clarified before 
enforcement of the regulation is pursued. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate de- 
leting the language “a note dated” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “notes dated April 17, 
1979, and”. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $2,200,- 
000 for the Office of Consumer Affairs, in- 
stead of $2.308,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the Office 
of Consumer Affairs from intervening in Fed- 
eral agency adjudicatory and regulatory 
proceedings. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including research, development, 
operations, services, minor construction, 
maintenance, repair, rehabilitation and mod- 
ification of real and personal property; track- 
ing and data relay satellite services as au- 
thorized by law; and purchase, hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of other than admin- 
istrative aircraft, necessary for the conduct 
and support of aeronautical and space re- 
search and development activities of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; and including not to exceed (1) $29,- 
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000,000 for Space Transportation Systems 
Upper Stages, (2) $30,900,000 for Space 
Transportation Systems Operations—Upper 
Stages, (3) $119,300,000 for the Space Tele- 
scope, (4) $39,600,000 for the International 
Solar Polar Mission, (5) $19,100,000 for the 
Gamma Ray Observatory, (6) $63,100,000 for 
Project Galileo, (7) $88,500,000 for Landsat 
D. (8) $1,873,000,000 for the Space Shuttle, 
and (9) $149,700,000 for Spacelab, without 
the approval of the Committees on Appro- 
priations, $4,396,200,000 to remain available 
until September 30, 1982. 

The managers on the part of tne Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Included within the above total are the 
following changes from the budget estimate: 


Physics and Astronomy Re- 
search and Analysis 

Life Sciences Research and 
Analysis 

Planetary Mission Operations 
and Data Analysis 

Technology Transfer Program. 

Aeronautics and Space Tech- 
nology 

Solar Electric Propulsion Sys- 
tem (SEPS) 

Operational 
System 

Materials Processing in Space.. 

Space Flight Operations —5, 000, 000 

Reconnaissance Aircraft. — 6, 750, 000 


The conferees endorse the reprogramming 
requirements contained in the Senate report. 
The conferees are concerned with NASA's 
apparent recent inability to adequately an- 
ticipate technical problems and project over- 
runs. Furthermore, the conferees question 
the adequacy of the NASA review process 
that leads to the selection of a course of ac- 
tion when such problems are encountered. 
Consequently, the conferees direct NASA to 
establish an ongoing relationship with the 
National Academy of Engineering and the 
National Academy of Sciences for the pur- 
pose of providing an independent project 
review capability. To assure the independ- 
ence of the review process, the conferees 
direct the National Academies to select the 
participants of each review panel. It is ex- 
pected that these reviews will be coordinated 
by NASA's Chief Engineer and that the writ- 
ten report (including minority opinions) 
prepared by the reviewers will be simulta- 
neously submitted to NASA and the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. In the future, the 
Committees do not intend to recommend ap- 
proval of any major program changes unless 
such an independent review panel concurs 
with the proposed course of action. During a 
review period, NASA should not take any ac- 
tion that would prejudice the pursuit of any 
of the options under consideration. The con- 
ferees earmarked $1,000,000 from NASA's 
research and program management account 
for the creation of this review capability. 
The Committees expect a report on NASA's 
progress in implementing this directive by 
March 31, 1981. 

The process established here, including 
Committee approval of specific reprogram- 
mings, clearly does not deal with the causes 
of the problems NASA has encountered, but 
rather just attempts to gain control of the 
current situation. It is expected that an in- 
depth examination of NASA's management 
by Congress. will identify the roots of the 
problem and what can be done. It is also ex- 
pected that NASA will work closely with the 
Congress in making the changes that will 
reduce the need for unusual legislative 
measures such as this. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $115,000,- 
000 for construction of facilities, instead of 
$110,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$120,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


The Committee of Conference agrees that 


+4, 300, 000 
+4, 000, 000 


+10, 250, 000 


+7, 000, 000 
Land Observing 
+5, 000, 000 
+2, 700, 000 
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the $5,000,000 restored above the House al- 
lowance should be allocated to space shuttle 
facilities requested at the Michoud Assembly 
Facility. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $1,030,- 
000,000 for research and program manage- 
ment, instead of $1,023,154,000 as proposed 
by the House and $1,032,404,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

NATIONAL CONSUMER COOPERATIVE BANK 


Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $8,700,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the House, instead of $9,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House regarding lobbying ef- 
forts and political activity of the National 
Consumer Cooperative Bank. 

The conferees note that the language de- 
leted could interfere with the constitutional 
rights of members of cooperatives. The con- 
ferees agree that appropriated funds should 
not be used for partisan purposes. The con- 
ferees recommend that the Bank use caution 
to ensure that assistance is given to coopera- 
tives for business related purposes only. 

Amendment No. 42: Appropriates $27,000,- 
000 for self-help development as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $29,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 43: Establishes a loan 
limitation of $41,108,000 for the self-help 
development program as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $37,108,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 44: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part’of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
establishing a loan limitation of $169,050,000 
for the National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
Fund, instead of $98,770,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Amendment No. 45: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: *'$987,900,- 
000, including not more than $6,000,000 for 
new research opportunities grants for 
women”, 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The Committee of Conference agrees that 
an additional $4,100,000 above the House 
level is included for Antarctic fuel costs and 
$1,000,000 above the House level is ear- 
marked for small business programs of the 
Engineering and Applied Science Directorate. 

The conferees have also placed a $6,000,000 
ceiling on a new program for women to 
provide research opportunities for recent 
PhD'’s and those reentering scientific pro- 
fessions. The conferees believe the ceiling 
is designed to allow this new program to 
start at an appropriate level in fiscal year 
1981. 

Amendment No. 46: Earmarks not more 
than $115,600,000 for engineering and ap- 
plied science, instead of $114,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $119,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $83.200,- 
000 for science education activities, instead 
of #85,700.000 as proposed by the House and 
$80,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for scientific activities overseas as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $5,500,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $12,713,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, instead of 
$12,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$13,426,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
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conferees e that included in the total 
is the Toone estimate of $2,083,000 for 
travel. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Amendment No. 50: Deletes language pro- 
by the House making the availability 
of $16,155,000 contingent upon commencing 
registration in fiscal year 1980. 
NEW YORK CITY LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 51: Deletes language pro- 
by the Senate limiting use of admin- 
istrative funds. 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $1,822,- 
308,000 for readjustment benefits as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $1,642,806,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees are 
in agreement with the report of the Senate 
which recommends a reduction of $155,- 
000,000 in readjustment benefit payments. 
This reduction was recommended to offset 
an anticipated acceleration of sayings re- 
sulting from improved debt collection efforts. 
Although the House-approved amount has 
been included to accommodate program cost 
increases that were not anticipated when the 
budget request was submitted, the conferees 
continue to expect that these savings will 
be realized and that supplemental funding 
requirements will be reduced by approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. 

Amendment No. 53. Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House eliminating benefit pay- 
ments for flight and ccrrespondence training. 

Efforts have been made for several years 
to eliminate benefit payments for flight 
training. This is precisely the type of pro- 
gram that should be phased out if we are 
ever going to get at the problems of balanc- 
ing the budget or reducing the cost of the 
Federal government. Providing funds for 


flight training is a lower priority than in- 
creasing the medical care budget. If future 
economic conditions warrant, flight training 
is a program that could be eliminated. 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $6,020,- 
013,000 for medical care, instead of $6,044,- 
013,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,984,968,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The Committee of Conference agrees that 
within the $6,020,013,000 provided for medi- 
cal care, $21,069,000 is made available for 
1,000 additional direct health-care person- 
nel (staff years); $10,600,000 to restore 
500,000 outpatient visits; $8,762,000 to treat 
2,000 additional patients in community nurs- 
ing homes; $15,000,000 for beneficiary travel 
expenses; and $6,000,000 and 176 staff years 
for Vietnam veterans readjustment counsel- 
ing centers. 

The conferees further agree that the 1,000 
additional staff years available for direct 
health care personnel shall be allocated only 
for staffing improvements and spinal cord in- 
jury care. In addition, the conferees also 
direct that no change be made in the “base” 
allocation of medical care positions as as- 
sumed in the 1981 budget justification sub- 
missions, except for additional unit dose 
personnel, without the approval of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees. The 
conferees also agree that the 1,000 staff years 
provided for staffing improvements shall not 
be diverted to other than permanent posi- 
tions without the approval of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. 

Finally, the Committee of Conference 
agrees that outpatient clinics be established 
in Bradford County, Pa., and in the State 
of Florida. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $132,- 
153.000 for medical and prosthetic research, 
instead of $129,496,000 as proposed by the 
House and $134,810,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $51,218,- 
000 for medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses, instead of $55,- 
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312,000 as proposed by the House and $50,- 
418,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees have provided $800,000 to 
be used for continued planning for both 
integrated and functional health care in- 
formation systems and for ten additional 
positions to provide the necessary manage- 
ment capability and technical support. The 
Veterans Administration has been studying 
the need for patient care computer support 
in the hospital and medical center environ- 
ment for several years without reaching any 
apparent resolution. There is uncertainty 
about the potential benefits and cost-effec- 
tiveness of the various approaches avail- 
able. The conferees believe VA should first 
determine which of the available functional 
(such as patient scheduling) or integrated 
(which combines functional applications 
into a hospital-wide system) technologies 
would be most cost-effective and of maxi- 
mum value to the agency's vast medical cen- 
ter network. This program should be well 
documented and planned but should utilize 
current, off-the-shelf technology (which in- 
cludes both currently operating VA medical 
center systems and commercially available 
systems), rather than embarking on a course 
of action that may take a decade or more to 
come to fruition. The conferees will expect 
that various alternatives will be analyzed 
before installing VA-wide solutions; that 
suitably engineered testing and valida- 
tion methods will be used; and that the 
network-wide implications of pursuing func- 
tional and integrated solutions simuitane- 
ously will be properly documented and re- 
viewed by central office and hospital-based 
management. 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $627,- 
592,000 for general operating expenses as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $611,- 
631,000 as proposed by the House. The Com- 
mittee of Conference is in agreement with 
the following changes to the budget request: 
+$450,000 for 15 staff years to restore the 
reduction in the overpayments collection 
program in the Office of General Counsel; 
+ $7,811,000 for debt collection activities, to 
be distributed by the agency; +$900,000 for 
43 staff years to implement functional com- 
puter systems; +$2,219,000 for fee basis 
counseling; +$8,800,000 for State approving 
agencies; -—$650,000 for senior executive 
service bonuses; — $2,669,000 in medical ADP 
health care information activities; —$400,- 
000 in administrative offices such as Execu- 
tive Direction (DVB), Information Services, 
Consumer Affairs staff and Emergency Pre- 
paredness staff; and —$500,000 in training 
activities. 

The $900,000 and 43 positions provided is 
to support the installation of functional 
medical computer information systems, in- 
cluding the pharmacy system (Apples). In 
addition, $475,000 is provided to allow the 
Office of Data Management and Telecom- 
munications to participate in the health care 
information system planning referred to un- 
der the medical administration and miscel- 
laneous operating expenses account. 

Amendment No. 58: Limits major con- 
struction projects to those estimated to cost 
$2,000,000 or more as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 59: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment appropriating $423,774,000 for 
construction, major projects, instead of 
$390,583,000 as proposed by the House and 
$407,075,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The Committee of Conference is in agree- 
ment with the project recommendations con- 
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tained in the report of the House except for 
the following changes: +$12,171,000 for a 
research and education building at Long 
Beach, California; +$3,000,000 for the ad- 
vance planning fund; and +$18,020,000 for 
the projects shifted from minor construction. 

The conferees have deleted funding for 
an outpatient addition at the Miami hospital 
without prejudice. The conferees understand 
that the request of $26,650,000 is not ade- 
quate to construct the building as planned. 
It is understood that the total cost of the 
outpatient addition project will be signifi- 
cantly higher and potentially as much as 
$42,000,000. For this reason, the Committee 
of Conference requests that the Veterans 
Administration resubmit the Miami outpa- 
tient addition project with the fiscal year 
1982 budget and include a realistic estimate 
for the building. 

Amendment No. 60: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment providing that $409,534,000 
shall remain available until expended, in- 
stead of $376,343,000 as proposed by the 
House and $392,835,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate will move to concur in the amendment 
of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 61: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding for the settlement of a contractor's 
claim. 

Amendment No. 62: Limits minor con- 
struction projects to those estimated to cost 
less than $2,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of less than $3,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $108,- 
908,000 for construction, minor projects, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $126,- 
928,000 as nroposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 64: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate clarifying the imitation 
on the direct loan revolving fund. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 65: Restores language 
proposed by the House and modified by the 
Senate exempting from limitation travel 
performed in connection with treatment of 
Veterans Administration medical benefici- 
aries. 

Amendment No. 66: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ex- 
empting from limitation travel performed 
in connection with major disasters or emer- 
gencies declared by the President. 

Amendment No. 67: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

“Nothing herein affects the authority of 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission 
pursuant to section 7 of the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Act (15 U.S.C. 2056 et seq.)”. 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Amendment No. 68: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate lim- 
iting the obligation or expenditure of any 
funds in the Act for contracts for consulting 
services to contracts which are a matter of 
public record and which shall be listed in a 
publicly available document of all contracts 
entered into within 24 months before the 
list is made publicly available. 

Amendment No. 69: Reported in technical 
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disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

Sec. 412. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total budget authority 
provided by this Act for payments not re- 
quired by law shall be reduced by 2 per 
centum: Provided, That of the amount pro- 
vided in this Act for each appropriation ac- 
count, activity, and project for payments not 
required by law, the amount reduced shall 
not exceed 3 per centum: Provided further, 
That this section shall not apply to budget 
authority provided by this Act for the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 70: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
hibiting the use of funds in the Act for con- 
tract services unless an executive agency (1) 
has awarded the contract in complete com- 
pliance with the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act and (2) requires any report 
prepared pursuant to a contract to contain 
certain information concerning the contract 
and the contractor. 

Amendment No, 71: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
hibiting agencies funded in this Act from 
obligating more than 30 per centum of avail- 
able budget authority during the last quarter 
of the fiscal year and more than 15 per cen- 
tum during any month in the last quarter of 
the fiscal year without the approval of the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Amendment No. 72: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would prohibit 
obligations or expenditures during the last 
two months of the fiscal year for contracts, 
or contract modifications greater than 10 
per centum, unless notification or solicitation 
is made 60 days before the date of the award 
or modification. 

Amendment No. 73: Reported in technical 
disagreement: The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In Meu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert 415". 

The managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 74; Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lleu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert 415". 


The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 75: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would reduce 
amounts available for procurement of con- 
sultant services for certain agencies funded 
in this Act. 


Amendment No. 76: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert 417”. 


The managers on the part of the Senate will 
move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


CXXVI 1924—Part 23 


Amendment No. 77: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 


SEC. 418. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, any amount appropriated 
by this Act for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, for any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment, which is available to pay for or 
conduct advertising or public relations activi- 
ties is reduced by 10 per centum: Provided, 
That this section shall not apply to funds 
provided for the Veterans Administration. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Amendment No. 78: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
funds to increase paperwork requirements 
above the fiscal year 1980 level. 


The Conferees intend to require each 
agency funded in this Act to submit as an 
integral part of its testimony on fiscal year 
1982 appropriations requests a quantitative 
estimate of the annual information require- 
ments imposed on the American public. Such 
estimates may be based upon, or may include, 
the Information Collection Budget which is 
required of the agency by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. The Conferees intend 
in future years to pay careful attention to 
any increases in information requirements 
imposed by the agencies. 


Amendment No. 79: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate exempting solar energy 
projects or programs from any general re- 
ductions. 


CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1981 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1980 amount, the 
1981 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1981 follow: 


New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal 
1980 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 
House bill, 
1981 
Senate 
1981 
Conference agreement, fis- 
cal year 1981 
Conference agreement com- 
pared with: 
New budget (obligation- 
al) authority, fiscal 


$73, 296, 364, 000 


178, 088, 088, 000 


39, 665, 707, 000 
bill, fiscal 


73, 793, 255, 000 


74, 126, 287, 000 


+829, 923, 000 

Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) author- 
ity, fiscal year 1981____ 
House bill, fiscal year 


—3, 961,801,000 


+34, 460, 580, 000 
Senate bill, fiscal year 


+333, 032, 000 


‘Includes $37,704,265,000 of budget esti- 

mates not considered by the House. 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Bos TRAXLER, 
Lours STOKES, 
Linpy (Mrs. HALE) Boccs, 
Tom BEVILL, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
BENNETT M. STEWART, 
JAMES L. WHITTEN, 
LAWRENCE COUGHLIN, 
JoseEPH M. MCDADE, 
C. W. BILL Youns, 
Sitvio O. CONTE, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
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WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 

BırcH BAYH, 

WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

Jim SASSER, 

JOHN A. DURKIN, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

HENRY BELLMON, 

LOWELL P. WEICKER, Jr., 

PAUL LAXALT, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 

MILTON R. Youns, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8061 


Mr. DIXON submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 8061) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and for other pur- 
poses. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 96-1477) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8061) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 17, and 26. 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
béred 2, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 32, and 44, and 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$130,567,600"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$84,728,900"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In leu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$29,111,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$275,599,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $551,100"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘'$381,742,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$220,908,400"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In leu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “107”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “108”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an emendment, as follows: 
Tn lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “109”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert "110"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment amended to change the section number 
as follows 111"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section n mber stricven and 
proposed by said amendment insert “112”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “113”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “114”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “115”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lleu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by sald amendment insert “116”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the section number stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “117”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment amended to change the section number 
as follows “118"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 3, 8, 10, 
21, 36, and 37. 

JULIAN C. DIXON, 

WILLIAM H., NATCHER, 
Louris STOKES, 

GUNN McKay, 

BILL CHAPPELL, 

JAMIE WHITTEN, 

CARL PURSELL, 

Sitvio O. CONTE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


PATRICK LEAHY, 

DALE BUMPERS, 

JoHN A. DURKIN, 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8061) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes, submit the following Joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report. 


FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Amendment No. 1: Reported in technical 
disagre2ment. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: Tn Meu of the sum 
proposed by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “$295,400.000"’. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 


Amendment No. 2: Deletes language reduc- 
ing the Federal payment by $6,000,000 pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 3: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating #3,315,000 for costs incurred by 
the District of Columbia as a result of the 
“May Day” demonstrations of May 3-5, 1971 
as proposed by the Senate. This request was 
submitted subsequent to House action on the 
bill. 


LOANS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 

Amendment No, 4; Appropriates $130,567,- 
600 instead of $157,557,000 as proposed by 
the House and $127,673,700 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees are aware that the city 
has negotiated a 30 year capital improve- 
ment loan from the United States Treasury 
which was used to finance land acquisition 
for the Washington Convention Center. Al- 
though collections from local taxes, in ac- 


cordance with agreements with Congress, are 
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being. made and will offset full land acquisi- 
tion costs in less than five years, the city 
does not intend to repay the United States 
Treasury loans in advance, 


The conferees agree that the intent of 
Congress was that all Convention Center 
land acquisition costs should be repaid as 
soon as possible to avoid any additional bur- 
den on local taxpayers. Accordingly, the con- 
ferees direct that the city establish a five 
year repayment schedule for these loans 
with the United States Treasury. 


GOVERN MENTAL DIRECTION AND SUPPORT 


Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $84,728,- 
900 instead of $82,178,400 as proposed by the 
House and $85,861,100 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Personal services-—The conference action 
distributes the cost-of-living salary increases 
for the agencies and offices under this appro- 
priation heading to the budget of each 
agency as proposed by the Senate instead of 
retaining the amounts in a central account 
for subsequent allocation as proposed by the 
House. 

Council of the District of Columbia—The 
conference action provides $4,043,200 in- 
stead of $3,882,000 as proposed by the House 
and $4,062,800 as proposed by the Senate. 
The conferees have denied the restoration of 
the fiscal year 1980 base reduction of $19,- 
600 proposed by the Senate. 

Office of the Executive Secretary.—The 
conference action provides $1,453,100 instead 
of $1,412,500 as proposed by the House and 
$1,460,400 as proposed by the Senate. This 
allowance includes $30,000 for bilingual pub- 
lications as proposed by the House Instead of 
$37,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of the Corporation Counsel.—The 
conference action provides $5,321,500 instead 
of $5,112,700 as proposed by the House and 
$5,332,500 as proposed by the Senate. This 
allowance includes the full request of $20,000 
for training costs as proposed by the House 
instead of $31,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Intergovernmental Relations — 
The conference action provides $291,200 In- 
stead of $244,700 as proposed by the House 
and $326,200 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees have approved $33,200 for a legis- 
lative analyst position transferred from the 
Department of Transportation. 

Office of Communications—The conference 
action provides $239,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $220,100 as proposed by the 
House. 


Office of Business and Economic Develop- 
ment.—The conference action provides $380,- 
300 instead of $355,900 as proposed by the 
House and $736,100 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and reflects the estimated five percent 
cost-of-living salary increase as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Department of Finance and Revenue.—The 
conference action provides $14,883,900 Instead 
of $14,279,000 as proposed by the House and 
$15.008,300 as proposed by the Senate, and 
reflects the Department's share of the five 
percent cost-of-living pay increase as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Advisory Neighborhood Commissions:—The 
conference action provides $719,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $1,360,500 as 
Proposed by the Senate. The conferees are 
supportive of the unique concept behind the 
Advisory Neighborhood Commissions (ANC), 
but are interested in being apprised further 
of their effectiveness in reaching out to the 
community and neighborhoods, as well as an 
assessment of their meeting process, includ- 
ing public access, and the information and 
feedback networks to and from City Hall and 
the individual ANC. 

Settlement of claims and suits —tThe con- 
ference agreement provides $62,400 for prop- 
erty damage claims in excess of $1,500 and 
personal injury claims in excess of $5,000. 
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Conferees support of Financial 
Management System 

The conferees strongly support full imple- 
mentation of the District’s new $38 million 
Financial Management System (FMS). The 
city is faced with a challenge in the develop- 
ment of new financial management methods, 
and although the system may have been im- 
plemented prematurely, the District govern- 
ment must now mount an intensive effort to 
assume Management of the FMS if it is to 
become, in reality, the management tool it 
was designed to be. This is a significant chal- 
lenge, more so now because of the current 
budget balance problems. In effect, District 
officials must apply sufficient resources to the 
system to make it work and concurrently 
manage a fiscal crisis. The conferees conclu- 
sion is that the application of the resources 
necessary to take full advantage of the fea- 
tures of FMS is a wise investment because 
when it is fully implemented, the FMS will 
substantially assist in identifying fiscal prob- 
lems before they reach the crisis stage. 

Because of the importance of the FMS and 
the adverse impact and ripple effect of 
changes to the system, the conferees direct 
District officials to obtain approval of the 
General Accounting Office prior to the imple- 
mentation of any changes to the system af- 
ter September 30, 1980. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $29,111,- 
800 instead of $27,995,000 as proposed by the 
House and $30,269,700 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Personal services—The conference action 
distributes the cost-of-living salary increases 
for the departments and agencies under this 
appropriation heading to the budget of each 
agency as proposed by the Senate instead of 
retaining the amounts in a central account 
for subsequent allocation as proposed by the 
House. 

Department of Housing and Community 
Development.—The conference action pro- 
vides $13,459,000 instead of $13,139,500 as 
proposed by the House and $14,459,100 as 
proposed by the Senate, and reflects denial of 
$1,000,000 to establish a rent supplement pro- 
gram proposed by the Senate. 

Washington Convention and Visitors As- 
sociation.—The conference action provides 
$298,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $98,000 as proposed by the House. 

D.C. Chamber of Commerce.—The confer- 
ence action provides $51,200 as proposed by 
the House instead of $100,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Office of Consumer Protection.—The con- 
ference action provides $509,600 instead of 
$447,400 as proposed by the House and 
$550,700 as proposed by the Senate. This 
allowance includes an increase of $41,100 
and three positions for the implementation 
of new legislation instead of $82,200 and 
five additional positions as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Rental Accommodations Office —The con- 
ference action provides $1,048,100 instead of 
$983,100 as propoBed by the House and 
$1,100.500 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees have approved an increase of $26,- 
200 and one position for implementing the 
Rental Housing Act (D.C. Law 2-54) in- 
stead of $78,600 and three positions as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Public Service Commission—The confer- 
ence action provides $1,052,400 instead of 
$1,068,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$975,400 as proposed by the House. This 
allowance includes an increase of $31,200 
and two positions to meet the requirements 
of the Public Utility Regulatory Policies Act 
of 1978. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY AND JUSTICE 


Amendment No. 7: Deletes heading “In- 
cluding Transfer of Funds” proposed by 
the House and stricken by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: ‘$352,705,600". 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Personal services—The conference action 
distributes the cost-of-living salary increases 
for the agencies under this appropriation 
heading to the budget of each agency as 
proposed by the Senate instead of retaining 
the amounts in a central account for. sub- 
sequent allocation as propcsed by the House. 

Metropolitan Police Department.—The con- 
ference action provides $118,013,200 instead 
of $113,522,100 as proposed by the House and 
$112,013,200 as proposed by the Senate. This 
allowance includes an increase of $6 million 
above the proposed police budget for fiscal 
year 1981. The conferees are concerned with 
the low level of staffing of the uniformed 
police force and direct that no further reduc- 
tions be made in the number of sworn offi- 
cers below the current level. The conferees 
further direct District officials to move ag- 
gressively toward a hiring and training pro- 
gram that will bring the employment level 
of the Metropolitan Police Department above 
the level of 3,800 filled sworn police officer 
positions immediately. 

Superior Court—The conference action 
provides $25,513,600 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $24,330,400 as proposed by the 
House. 

District of Columbia Court System—The 
conference action provides $8,330,400 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $8,237,200 as 
proposed by the House. 

Pretrial Services Agency—The conference 

ction provides $1,172,500 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,112,600 as proposed by 
the House. 

Department of Corrections—The confer- 
ence action provides $69,179,300 instead of 
$67,128,100 as proposed by the House and 
$69,660,700 as proposed by the Senate. This 
allowance includes $5,188,800 for increased 
energy costs instead of $5.500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $5,670,200 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Deletes language trans- 
ferring $754,000 in fiscal year 1980 budget 
authority from the appropriation “Environ- 
mental Services and Supply” proposed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Amendment No, 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “$393,956,500"". 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Personal services—The conference action 
distributes the cost-of-living salary increases 
for agencies under this appropriation head- 
ing to the budget of each agency as proposed 
by the Senate instead .of retaining the 
amounts in a central account for subsequent 
allocation as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $275,- 
599,700 for the District of Columbia Public 
Schools instead of $276.349.700 as proposed 
by the House and $274,349,700 as proposed by 
the Senate. This allowance includes an in- 
crease of $1,250,000 to help offset reductions 
in classroom teachers instead of $2,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 
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Testimony pertaining to the vast number 
of school closings and expected school clos- 
ings is an unfortunate example of the need 
for city revitalization. While only long-range 
solutions can prevent declining enrollment 
of our schools, alternative uses of these 
buildings for other recreational, educational 
and civic purposes can serve to maintain 
neighborhood vitality and prevent additional 
expenses of future school construction. The 
conferees are keenly interested in, and ex- 
pect, a detailed progress report on utilization 
of the schools closed to date and prospects 
for leasing them to private or civic organiza- 
tions. The report should be submitted in 
time for consideration of the fiscal year 1982 
budget. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $60,266,- 
600 for the University of the District of Co- 
lumbia as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$58,403,400 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $14,046,- 
4CO for the Public Library as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $13,647,600 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $551,100 
for the Commission on the Arts and Hu- 
manities instead of $355,200 as proposed by 
the House and $600,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. This allowance includes a transfer of 
$67,100 from the Department of Recreation 
as proposed by the Senate; transfer of $50,- 
000 from the Department of Human Services 
as proposed by the Senate; an increase of 
$51,200 and three positions above the House 
allowance to expand the professional staff 
instead of $85,300 and five positions as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and an increase of $20,- 
0CO above the House allowance for nonper- 
sonal services instead of $35,300 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $90,500 
for the Educational Institution Licensure 
Commission as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $87,000 as proposed by the House. 


HUMAN SUPPORT SERVICES 


Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $381,- 
742,000 instead of $375,082.200 as proposed by 
the House and $385,759,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Personal services——The conference action 
distributes the cost-of-living salary increases 
for the agencies under this appropriation 
heading to the budget of each agency as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of retaining 
the amounts in a central account for subse- 
quent allocation as proposed ty the House. 


Unemployment Compensation.—The con- 
ference action provides $5,431,700 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $6,998,600 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Human Rights—The conference 
action provides $1,088,200 instead of $1,035,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $1,229,500 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
have denied the increases proposed by the 
Senate of $99,300 and seven positions for 
workload and enforcement activities; $35.000 
for increased printing costs: and $7,000 for 
data storage and processing equipment. 

Office on Aging—The conference action 
provides $2,504,700 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,346.800 as proposed by the 
House. 

Office on Latino Affairs—The conference 
action provides $204.800 instead of $106,200 
as proposed by the House and $295,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The amount agreed 
to by the conferees includes the office’s share 
of the cost-of-living pay increase as well as 
an increase of $90.200 and three positions 
above the House allowance to implement the 
Latino Community Development Act of 1976 
(D.C. Law 1-86), instead of $180,400 and six 
positions as proposed by the Senate. 

Department of Emvloyment Services —The 
conference agreement provides $14.590,100 
instead of $14,238,300 as proposed by the 
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House and $16,072,800 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference allowance includes 
$3,414,600 for the Year-Round Jobs for 
Youth program as proposed by the House in- 
stead of 84,897,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

One of the objectives of the Summer Youth 
Program for the District has been the in- 
volvement of the private sector in providing 
summer jobs for youth. Increased emphasis 
has been placed on this involvement over 
the last two years, and this involvement has 
been an important component of the Dis- 
trict’s program at a time when the number 
of summer jobs was also increased through 
the use of funds appropriated by Congress. 
When the District’s fiscal year 1982 budget is 
submitted to Congress, the conferees request 
a report from the Mayor describing the in- 
volvement of the private sector in providing 
jobs for summer youth over the last two 
years. The report should also include infor- 
mation on the city’s efforts to provide mean- 
ingful employment opportunities to youth in 
both the Summer Youth Program as well as 
the Year-Round Jobs for Youth program. 

Department of Recreation.—The confer- 
ence agreement provides $23,499,300 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $22,717,800 
as proposed by the House. 

Department of Human Services—The con- 
ference action provides $296,416,000 instead 
of $292,194,600 as proposed by the House and 
$298,152,700 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees have denied the increases proposed 
by the Senate of $136,700 for public assist- 
ance programs and $1,600,000 for reimburse- 
ment to Saint Elizabeths Hospital, but have 
agreed to restoration of 25 positions in the 
Office of Eligibility Review as proposed by 
the Senate. Funding for these positions will 
be derived from existing resources within 
the Department of Human Services. 

The conferees direct that the Office of Ell- 
gibility Review staffing be maintained at 45 
permanent positions and that adequate ad- 
ministrative support be provided. In addi- 
tion, the conferees direct that the city pro- 
vide, on a quarterly basis, statistics to the 
House and Senate District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees concerning the 
number and percentage of total welfare cases 
reviewed for errors each month and the pay- 
ment error rate for each quarter, as well as 
quarterly statistics for both Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children cases and General 
Public Assistance cases concerning the num- 
ber and dollar value of case closings per 
month, grant reductions per month, and 
grant increases per month. 


Forest Haven 


The conferees continue to be concerned 
over the operation of Forest Haven, the city’s 
institution for the care and treatment of the 
mentally retarded. The operating budget ap- 
proved by the Congress for the facility has 
more than doubled over the past few years, 
increasing from 88.8 million in fiscal year 
1976 to $19.1 million in fiscal year 1980 and 
$20.5 million in 1981. However, it appears 
that the level and quality of care received 
by the patients has not kept pace. 

Accordingly, District officials are requested 
to furnish a monthly report, prior to the 15th 
of the following month, to the House and 
Senate Subcommittees on District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriations and the House and 
Senate legislative committees for the District 
of Columbia detailing the following: 

Current patient population by housing 
unit. 

Current actual staff population on board 
by unit. 

Number of patients outplaced in accord- 
ance with Pratt decision or other reasons. 

Percentage completion of improvements to 
satisfy medical certification. 

Changes in staffing patterns at Forest Hav- 
en resulting from population decrezses man- 
dated by Pratt decision or other reasons. 

Amendment No. 17: Provides that not to 
exceed $21,348,700 shall be available for re- 
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imbursement to Saint Elizabeths Hospital as 
proposed by the House instead of $22,948,700 
as proposed by the Senate. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $147,- 
919,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$147,150,800 as proposed by the House. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SERVICES AND SUPPLY 


Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $43,126, 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead ot 
$41,960,400 as proposed by the House. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Amendment No. 20: Deletes heading and 
language appropriating $25,305,300 for cost- 
of-living pay raises proposed by the House 
and stricken by the Senate. The amount, 
according to testimony from District officials, 
is adequate for a five percent pay increase 
and has been allocated to the budget of each 
agency as proposed by the Senate. 


DEMONSTRATION EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 21: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $3,315,000 for expenses resulting 
from the “May Day” demonstrations of 
May 3-5, 1971. 


WATER AND SEWER ENTERPRISE FUND 


Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $82,190,- 
200 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$81,116,200 as proposed by the House. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $220,908,- 
400 instead of $247,897,800 as proposed by the 
House and $218,014,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conference action provides in- 
creases above the Senate allowance of $2,530,- 
000 for the Master Fort Lincoln Utility Con- 
struction Project (Project No. DB-33) under 
the Department of Housing and Community 
Development; and $363,900 for the Roadside 
Improvements Project (Project No. KA-169) 
under the Department of Transportation. 

Economic Growth and Development.—Dis- 
trict officiais are well aware of the Congres- 
sional interest in focusing attention on long- 
range planning issues. During the review of 
the city’s 1981 budget, a special briefing was 
requested to give District officials an oppor- 
tunity to offer concrete proposals on a variety 
of important issues facing the city in the 
years ahead. Against this backdrop, the con- 
ferees believe that all future capital requests 
should be considered and approved in ac- 
cordance with the goals and project needs 
set forth in the District's Six-Year Capital 
Improvements Plan. 

Amendment No. 24: Provides that $2,813,- 
300 shall be available for project manage- 
ment as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$3,622,200 as proposed by the House. 


Amendment No. 25: Provides that $2,516,- 
600 shall be available for design as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,558,900 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No, 26: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate regarding the installation of meters in 
taxicabs. The conferees suggest that the City 
Council provide the House and Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees with its views on the advisability of 
changing to the metered taxicab system in 
the District of Columbia. 

Amendment No. 27: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which prohibits the use of appropri- 
ations for the payment of rates for electric 
current for street lighting in excess of two 
cents per kilowatt hour. 


Amendment No. 28: 
number, 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate prohibiting the use of appropriations for 


Changes section 
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the payment of judgments for electric cur- 
rent for street lighting in excess of two cents 
per kilowatt hour. 1t has been brought to 
the attention of the conferees that officials 
of Potomac Electric Power Company have 
expressed a willingness to work out with the 
District a 10-year plan for payment of any 
and all court judgments. The conferees di- 
rect the District to pursue, and urges Poto- 
mac Electric Power Company to support, this 
and any other agreements which may be 
necessary for the District to reconcile out- 
standing payments with its budget cycle and 
its ability to bring resources in line with 
expenditure requirements. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31: Change sec- 
tiun numbers. 

Amendment No. 32: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which restricted the chauffeurs to cer- 
tain District officials and limited the maxi- 
mum pay for individuals performing chauf- 
feur services. 

Amendment 
number. 

Amendment No. 34: Changes section num- 
ber and restores language proposed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate placing 
a limitation on the total amount of funds 
that may be expended for non-local travel. 

Amendment No. 35: Changes section 
number. 

Amendment No. 36: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: “35,313”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed by said amendment, insert 
the following: “31,005”. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42: 


Amendment No. 43: Changes section num- 
ber and restores language proposed by the 
House and stricken by the Senate relating 
to the use of Federal funds to perform 
abortions. 


Amendment No. 44: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate regarding the expenditures of funds in 
connection with court orders or injunctions. 


CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1981 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1980 amount, the 
1981 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1981 follow: 


Federal funds 


New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 1980_ 


Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 


House bill, fiscal year 1981__ 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1981.. 


Conference agreement, fiscal 
year 1981 490, 782, 700 


Conference agreement compared with: 

New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal 
1980 

Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 

House bill, fiscal year 1981_ 

Senate bill, fiscal year 


No. 33: Changes section 


$449, 940, 300 


1531, 872, 100 
509, 702, 600 
488, 488, 800 


+40, 842, 400 


— 41, 089, 400 
— 18, 919, 900 


+2, 293, 900 
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‘Includes $3,315,000 of budget estimates 
not considered by the House. 


District of Columbia funds 


New budget (obligational) 

authority, fiscal year 1980_ $1, 590, 440, 800 
Budget estimates of new 

(obligational) authority, 

fiscal year 1981 ' 1, 780, 126, 900 
House bill, fiscal year 1981.. 1, 764, 957,400 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1981_ 1, 737, 728,300 
Conference agreement 1, 741, 033, 500 
Conference agreement compared with: 

New budget (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 
1980 

Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1981 

House bill, fiscal year 1981_ 

Senate bill, fiscal year 


+150, 592, 700 


—39, 093, 400 
— 23, 923, 900 


+3, 305, 200 


! Includes $3,315,000 of budget estimates 
not considered by the House. 


JULIAN C. DIXON, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
LouIs STOKES, 
GUNN McKay, 
BILL CHAPPELL, 
JAMIE WHITTEN, 
CARL PrRSELL, 
SILVIO O. CONTE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


PATRICK LEAHY, 

DALE BUMPERS, 

JOHN A. DURKIN, 

Warren G. MAGNUSON, 

HARRISON SCHMITT, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 988 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 988) entitled the Health Sci- 
ences Promotion Act of 1980. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 96-1478) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. $88) 
entitled the Health Sciences Promotion Act 
of 1980, having met. after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 


That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Health 
Programs Extension Act of 1980". 

(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to be 
made to a section or other provision of the 
Public Health Service Act. 


TITLE I—NATTONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 
AND NATIONAL HEART, LUNG, AND 
BLOOD INSTITUTE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 410(a) (42 U.S.C. 286e 
(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1979;"; 
and 

(2) by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: “; $1,015,700,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981; 
and $1,109,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982". 


(b) Section 410(b) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1979;”; 
and 

(2) by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: “; $112,900,000 for 


the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981; 
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and $123,200,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982”. 

(c) Section 414(b) (42 U.S.C. 287c(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after ‘1979,"; 
and 

(2) by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: “, $49,300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, and 
$53,800,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982”. 

(d) The first sentence of section 419B (42 
U.S.C. 287i) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” after “1979,"; 
and 

(2) by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: **, $564,300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and $616,100,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982". 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
ARTHRITIS, DIABETES, DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES, AND KIDNEY DISEASES 


Src. 201. (a) The heading of part D of title 
IV is amended to read as follows: 


“Part D—NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS, 
DIABETES AND DIGESTIVE AND KIDNEY Dis- 
EASES, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND STROKE, AND OTHER INSTI- 
TUTES”. 


Sec. 202. Section 431(c) (42 U.S.C. 289a(c) ) 
is repealed. 

Sec. 203. (a) The heading of section 434 
is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF ARTHRITIS, DIABETES, 
AND DIGESTIVE AND KIDNEY DISEASES” 


(b) Subsection (a) of section 434 
U.S.C. 289c-1(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “National Institute of 
Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Dis- 
eases” and inserting in lieu thereof "National 
Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and Diges- 
tive and Kidney Diseases”; 

(2) by striking out “National Arthritis, 
Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases Advisory 
Council” and inserting in lieu thereof “Na- 
tional Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases Advisory Council”; and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence. 

(c) Section 434 is amended by striking out 
subsections (b) through (e) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) In the National Institute of Arthritis. 
Diabetes, and Digestive and Kidney Diseases 
(hereinafter referred to in this section as 
the ‘Institute’) there shall be an Associate 
Director for Arthritis and Musculoskeletal 
and Skin Diseases. an Associate Director for 
Diabetes, Endocrinolorv, and Metabolic 
Diseases, an Associate Director for Digestive 
Diseases, and an Associate Director for Kid- 
ney, Urologic, and Hematologic Diseases who, 
under the surervision of the Director of the 
Institute, shall be responsible for— 

“(1) develoning a coordinsted plan (in- 
cluding recommendations for expenditures) 
for each of the national research institutes 
within the National Institutes of Health 
with resrect to research and training con- 
cerning the diseases for whith the positions 
of the Associate Directors were created: 

“(2) assessing the adequacy of manace- 
ment approaches for the activities within 
such institutes concerning such diseases end 
developing improved approaches if needed; 


“(3) monitorine and reviewing exnendi- 
tures by such institutes concerning such dis- 
eases; and 

“(4) identifying research opvortunities 
concerning such diseases and recommending 
ways to utilize such opportunities. 


The Director of the Institute shall transmit 
to the Director of the National Institutes of 
Health the plans, recommendations, and re- 
views of the Associate Directors under para- 
gravhs (1) through (4) together with such 
comments and recommendations as the Di- 
rector of the Institute determines appro- 
priate. 

“(c) There are established within the Ad- 
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visory Council of the Institute a subcom- 
mittee on diabetes and endocrine and meta- 
bolic diseases, a subcommittee on arthritis 
and musculoskeletal and skin diseases, a 
subcommittee on digestive diseases, and a 
subcommittee on kidney, urologic, and 
hematologic diseases. The subcommittees 
shall be composed of members of the Ad- 
visory Council who are outstanding in the 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of the 
diseases for which the subcommittees are es- 
tablished and members of the Advisory 
Council who are leaders in the fields of edu- 
cation and public affairs. The subcommit- 
tees are authorized to review applications, 
made to the Director for grants for research 
and training projects relating to the diag- 
nosis, prevention, and treatment of the dis- 
eases for which the Subcommittees are es- 
tablished and shall recommend to the Ad- 
visory Council those applications and con- 
tracts that the subcommittees determine will 
best carry out the purposes of this part. The 
subcommittees shall also review and evalu- 
ate the diabetes and endocrine and metabolic 
diseases, arthritis, musculoskeletal and skin 
diseases, digestive diseases, and kidney, 
urologic, and hematologic diseases programs 
under this part and recommend to the Ad- 
visory Councii such changes in the admin- 
istration of such programs as the subcom- 
mittees determine are necessary. 

“(d) The Director of the Institute, acting 
through the Associate Director for Arthritis 
and Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases, the 
Associate Director for Kidney, Urologic, and 
Hematologic Diseases, the Associate Direc- 
tor for Digestive Diseases, and the Associate 
Director for Diabetes, Endocrinology, and 
Metabolic Diseases, shall— 

(1) carry out programs of support for re- 
search and training (other than training for 
which National Research Service Awards 
may be made under section 472) in the diag- 
nosis, prevention, and treatment of arthritis, 
digestive diseases, diabetes mellitus, and en- 
docrine and metabolic, kidney, urologic, and 
hematologic diseases, including support for 
training in medical schools, graduate clini- 
cal training, graduate training in epidemi- 
Ology, epidemiology studies, clinical trials, 
and interdisciplinary research programs; and 

“(2) establish programs of evaluation, 
planning, and dissemination of knowledge 
related to such research and training.". 

(d) Subsection (f) of section 434 Is re- 
dez:ignated as subsection (e) and is amended 
(1) by striking out “a report” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “an 
annual report“, and (2) by amending the 
second sentence to read as follows: “The 
annual report shall include a description of 
the Institute's activities— 

“(1) under the current Arthritis Plan pre- 
pared under the National Arthritis Act of 
1974, 

“(2) under the current diabetes plan pre- 
pared under the National Diabetes Mellitus 
Research and Education Act, and 

“(3) under the current digestive diseases 
plan prepared under the Arthritis, Diabetes, 
and Dive-tive Diseases Amendments of 1976.”. 

Sec. 204. (a) The heading of section 435 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“DIABETES RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS; 

DIABETES DATA GROUP AND CLEARINGHOUSE" 


(b) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 435 (42 U.S.C. 289c-2/a)) is 
amended by striking out “National Com- 
mission on Diabetes” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the current diabetes plan under 
the National Diabetes Mellitus Research and 
Education Act”. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 435 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: “A 
center may use funds provided under sub- 
section (d) to provide stipends for health 
professionals enrolled in training programs 
described in clause (2)(B).”’. 

(d) Subsection fb) of section 435 is 
amended by striking out “September 30” and 


inserting in Heu thereof “November 30”. 
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(e) Subsection (c) of section 435 Is 
redesignated as subsection (d) and the fol- 
lowing new subsection is inserted after sub- 
section (b): 

“(c) (1) The Secretary, with the Associate 
Director for Diabetes, Endocrinology, and 
Metabolic Diseases, shall (A) esta). sh the 
Diabetes Data Group and the Diabetes In- 
formation Clearinghouse, and (B) through 
such entities, establish the diabetes data 
system for the collection, storage, analysis, 
retrieval, and dissemination of data con- 
cerning diabetes, including, where possible, 
data involving general populations for the 
purpose of detecting individuals with a risk 
of developing diabetes. 

“(2) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subsection $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981; $2,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982; and $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1983.". 

(f) Subsection (d) of section 435 (as so 
redesignated) is amended (1) by striking 
out “this section” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this section (other than subsection 
(c))" (2) by striking out “and” after 1979,", 
and (3) by inserting before the period a 
comma and the following: ‘$14,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983". 

Sec. 205. Sections 436, 437, and 440A (42 
U.S.C. 289c-3, 289c-4, and 289c-8) are repeal- 
ed, and the following section is inserted after 
section 435: 


“INTERAGENCY COORDINATING COMMITTEES 
“Sec. 436. (a) For the purpose of— 
“(1) better coordinating the research activi- 
ties of all the national research institutes re- 
lating to arthritis, diabetes mellitus, and 


digestive diseases; and 

“(2) coordinating those aspects of all Fed- 
eral health programs and activities relating 
to such diseases to assure the adequacy and 


technical soundness of such programs and 
activities and to provide for the full com- 
munication and exchange of information 
necessary to maintain adequate coordination 
of such programs and activities, 


the Secretary shall establish an Arthritis 
Interagency Coordinating Committee, a Dia- 
betes Mellitus Interagency Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and a Digestive Diseases Interagency 
Coordinating Committee (hereinfater in this 
section individually referred to as a ‘Com- 
mittee’). 

“(b) Each Committee shall be composed 
of the Directors (or their designees) of each 
of the national research institutes and divi- 
sions involved in research regarding the dis- 
eases with respect to which the Committee 
Is established. the Associate Directors of the 
National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, and 
Digestive and Kidney Diseases for the diseases 
for which the Committee is established, the 
chief medical director (or the director's 
designee) of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and a medical officer designated by the De- 
partment of Defense. and shall include repre- 
sentation from all other Federal departments 
and agencies whose programs involve health 
functions or responsibilities relevant to such 
diseases, as determined by the Secretary. Each 
Committee shall be chaired by the Director 
of the National 'nstitutes of Health (or the 
Director’s designee). Each Commitee shall 
meet at the call of the chairman, but not less 
often than four times a year. 

“(c) Each Committee shall 
annual report for— 

“(1) the Secretary, 

“(2) the Director of the National Institutes 
of Health, and 


prepare an 


“(3) the Advisory Board established under j 


section 437 for the disease for which the 
Committee was established, 

detailing the work of the Committee in the 
fiscal year for which the report was prepared 
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in carrying out the coordinating activities 
described in paragraphs (1) and (2) of sub- 
section (a). Such report shall be submitted 
not later than the sixtieth day after the end 
of each fiscal year." 

Sec. 206. Sections 436A and 440 (42 U.S.C. 
289c-3a and 289c-7) are repealed, and the 
following new section is inserted after the 
section added by section 304 of this title: 


“DIABETES, ARTHRITIS, AND DIGESTIVE DISEASES 
ADVISORY BOARDS 


“Sec. 437. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
the National Arthritis Advisory Board, the 
National Diabetes Advisory Board, and the 
National Digestive Diseases Advisory Board 
(hereinafter in this section individually re- 
ferred to as an ‘Advisory Board’). 

“(b) Each Advisory Board shall be com- 
posed of eighteen appointed members and 
nonvoting, ex officio members as follows: 

“(1) The Secretary shall appoint— 

“(A) twelve members from individuals who 
are scientists, physicians, and other health 
professionals, who are not officers or employ- 
ees of the United States, and who represent 
the specialities and disciplines relevant to 
the diseases with respect to which the Ad- 
visory Board is established; and 

“(B) six members from the general public 
who are knowledgeable with respect to such 
diseases, including at least one member who 
is a person who suffers from the disease and 
one member who is a parent of a person who 
suffers from the disease. 


Of the appointed members, at least five shall 
by virtue of training or experience be knowl- 
edgeable in health education, nursing, data 
systems, public information, or community 
program development. 

“(2) The following shall be ex officio mem- 
bers of each Advisory Board: The Assistant 
Secretary for Health, the Director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Director of 
the National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, 
and Digestive and Kidney Diseases, the Di- 
rector of the Center for Disease Control, the 
chief medical director (or the director's des- 
ignee) of the Veterans' Administration, a 
medical officer designated by the Department 
of Defense, and such other officers and em» 
ployees of the United States as the Secretary 
deems necessary for the Advisory Board to 
carry out its functions. In the case of the 
National Diabetes Advisory Board, the fol- 
lowing shall also be ex officio members: The 
Director of the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute, the Director of the National 
Eye Institute, the Director of the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment, the Administrator of the Health 
Resources Administration, and the Adminis- 
trator of the Health Services Administration. 


“(c) Members of an Advisory Board who 
are officers or employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall serve as members of the 
Advisory Board without compensation in ad- 
dition to that received in their regular pub- 
lic employment. Other members of the 
Board shall receive compensation at rates not 
to exceed the dally equivalent of the annual 
rate in effect for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule for each day (including travel- 
time) they are engaged in the performance 
of their duties as members of the Board, 


“(d) The term of office of an appointed 
member of an Advisory Board is three years, 
except that no term of office may extend 
beyond the expiration of the Advisory Board. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy for 
an unexpired term shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. A member may 
serve after the expiration of the member's 
term until a successor has taken office. If a 
vacancy occurs in an Advisory Board, the 
Secretary shall make an appointment to fill 
the vacancy not later than ninety days from 
the date the vacancy occurs. In the case of 
the National Diabetes Advisory Board and 
the National Arthritis Advisory Board, six 
of the members of each such Advisory Board 
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whose terms expired on September 30, 1980, 
shall be reappointed for a term of three years. 

“(e) The members of each Advisory Board 
shall select a chairman from among the ap- 
pointed members. 

“(f) The Secretary shall, after consulta- 
tion with and consideration of the recom- 
mendations of an Advisory Board, provide 
the Advisory Board with an executive direc- 
tor and one other professional staff mem- 
ber. In addition, the Secretary shall, after 
consultation with and consideration of the 
recommendations of the Advisory Board, pro- 
vide the Advisory Board with such addi- 
tional professional staff members, such cler- 
ical staff members, and (through contracts 
or other arrangements) with such admin- 
istrative support services and facilities, such 
information, and such services of consult- 
ants, as the Secretary determines are neces- 
sary for the Advisory Board to carry out 
its functions, 

“(g) Each Adivsory Board shall meet at 
the call of the chairman or upon request of 
the Director of the National Institute for 
Arthrilis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kid- 
ney Diseases, but not less often than four 
times a year. 

“(h) Each Advisory Board shall— 

“(1) review and evaluate the implementa- 
tion of the plan referred to in section 434(e) 
regarding the diseases with respect to which 
the Advisory Board was established; 

“(2) periodically update the plan referred 
to in paragraph (1) to ensure its continuing 
relevance; 

“(3) for the purpose of assuring the most 
effective use and organization of resources 
respecting such diseases, advise and make 
recommendations to the Secretary, the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of Health, 
the Director of the National Institute for 
Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kidney 
Diseases, and the heads of other appropriate 
Federal agencies for the implementation of 
such plan; and 

“(4) maintain Maison with other advisory 
bodies related to Federal agencies involved in 
the implementation of such plan, the Co- 
ordinating Committee for such diseases, and 
with key non-Federal entities involved in 
activities affecting the control of such dis- 
eases. 

“(i) In carrying out its functions, the Ad- 
visory Board may establish subcommittees, 
convene workshops and conferences, and 
collect data. Such subcommittees may be 
composed of Advisory Board members and 
nonmember consultants with expertise in the 
particular area addressed by such subcom- 
mittees. The subcommittees may hold such 
meetings as are necessary to enable them 
to carry out their activities. 

“(jJ) Each Advisory Board shall submit 
to the Secretary and Congress an annual re- 
port which— 

“(1) describes the Advisory Board's activ- 
ities in the fiscal year for which the report 
is made; 

“(2) describes and evaluates the progress 
made during such year in research, treat- 
ment, education, and training with respect 
to the diseases with respect to which the Ad- 
visory Board was established; 

“(3) summarizes and analyzes expendi- 
tures made by the Federal Government for 
activities respecting such diseases in the fis- 
cal year for which the report is made; and 

“(4) contains the Advisory Board’s recom- 
mendations, if any, for changes in the plan 
referred to in subsection (h) (1). 

“(k) For each Advisory Board there is 
authorized to be approvriated $300,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981; 
$300,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1982; and $300,000 for the fiscal year 
ending Sevtember 30, 1983. 

“(1) Each Advisory Board shall expire on 
September 30, 1983."". 


Sec. 207. (a) Subsection (a) of section 438 
(42 U.S.C. 289c-5a(a)) is amended by strik- 
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ing out “, acting through the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Health,"’. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended (1) by striking out "and" at the end 
of paragraph (4), (2) by striking out the pe- 
riod at the end of paragraph (5) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and”, and (3) by adding 
after paragraph (5) the following: 

“(6) projects for the investigation into 
the epidemiology of all forms and aspects of 
arthritis, including investigations into the 
social, environmental, behavioral, nutri- 


tional, and genetic determinants and influ- 
the epidemiology of 


ences involved in 
arthritis.”’. 

(c) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection 
(d) of such section are each amended by in- 
serting before the period a comma and the 
following: “and for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years”. 

Sec. 208. (a) Subsection (a) of section 439 
(289c-6(a)) is amended by striking out ", 
acting through the Assistant Secretary for 
Health”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by adding after and below para- 
graph (2) the following: “A center may use 
funds provided under this subsection to pro- 
vide stipends for health professionals en- 
rolled in training programs described in para- 
graph (2) (B).”. 

(c) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out “not later than four 
months after the end of each fiscal year” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “on or before 
November 30 of each year". 

(d) Subsection (f) of such section is re- 
pealed and subsection (g) is redesignated as 
subsection (f) and amended (1) by striking 
out “and” after “1979,"; and (2) by inserting 
before the period a comma and the follow- 
ing: “$14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $17,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending Se~tember 30, 1982. and $20.- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1983". 

Sec. 209. The following section is inserted 
after section 439: 


“INFORMATION AND EDUCATION CENTER FOR 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


“Sec. 440. The Secretary, acting through 
the Director of the National Institute of 
Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kid- 
ney Diseases, shall establish an information 
and education center for digestive diseases 
(1) to identify, collect, analyze and dissem- 
inate information respecting the diseases, 
and (2) to'serve as a national educational 
resource for patients with such diseases and 
their families, physicians, and other health 
professionals."’. 


TITLE IlJ—HEALTH PLANNING 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 301. The second sentence of section 
1501(b)(1) (42 U.S.C: 300k-1(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking out “in” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “including those in”. 

Sec. 302. Effective with respect to fiscal 
years beginning after September 30, 1981, 
section 1516(d)(3) (42 U.S.C. 3001-5(d)(3)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding subsection (c) (1), 
if the total of the amounts appropriated un- 
der paragraph (1) for any fiscal year (re- 
duced by the amount to be retained by the 
Secretary for use under paragraph (2)) is 
less than the amount required to make 
grants to each health systems agency desig- 
nated under section 1515(c) in the amount 
prescribed for such agency by subsection (c) 
(1), the Secretary shall make a pro rata re- 
duction in the amount of the grant to each 
such agency as follows: 


“(A) The Secretary shall compute the 
amount of the grant each such agency would 
be entitled to receive under such subsection 
if the dollar limit prescribed by subpara- 
graph (A) (11) of such subsection did not 
apply. 
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“(B) The Secretary shall reduce on a pro 
rata basis the amount of the grant to each 
such agency computed under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph so that the total 
amount of such grants equals the total of 
the amounts appropriated for such fiscal 
year (as so reduced), except that— 

“(i) the amount of the grant to any such 
agency may not exceed $3,750,000, 

“(ii) to the extent of available appropria- 
tions, no such agency shall receive a grant in 
an amount less than the amount prescribed 
by subparagraph (C) of subsection (c) (1) 
for such fiscal year, and 

“(ili) if the total of the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
for such grants— 

“(i) is equal to or greater than the total 
of the appropriations for such grants for the 
preceding fiscal year, no such agency shall 
receive a grant in an amount less than the 
amount of the grant it received in such pre- 
ceding fiscal year, or 

“(II) is less than the total of the appro- 
priations for such grants for the preceding 
fiscal year, no such agency shall receive a 
grant in an amount greater than the amount 
of the grant it received in such preceding 
fiscal year." 

Sec. 303, (a) Section 129(b)(2)(A) of 
Public Law 96-79 (93 Stat. 630) is amended 
by striking out “Health Planning and Re- 
sources Development Amendments of 1979” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Health Pro- 
grams Extension Act of 1980". 

(b) Section 1521(d)(1)(B)(i) (42 U.S.C. 
300m(d) (1) (B)(i)) is amended by striking 
out “Health Planning and Resources Devel- 
opment Amendments of 1979" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Health Programs Extension 
Act of 1980". 

(c) Section 117(c) of the Health Planning 
and Resources Development Amendments of 
1979 (93 Stat. 620) is amended by striking 
out “February 1, 1982" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “February 1, 1983". 

Sec. 304. Section 124(c) of Public Law 
96-79 (93 Stat. 627) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) Section 1524(b) (1) (C) is amended 
by striking out ‘one-third’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘one-half’. 

“(2) Section 1524(b)(1)(D) is amended 
(A) by striking out ‘two’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘one’, and (B) by striking out 
‘an ex Officio’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘a nonvoting, ex officio’."’. 

Sec. 305. The first sentence of section 1524 
(c)(6) (42 U.S.C. 300m-3(c) (6)) is amended 
by striking out “section 409” and inserting 
in Meu thereof “section 409 or 410". 

Sec. 306. Section 1527(b)(3)(B) (42 U.S.C. 
300m-6(b)(3)(B)) is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “that (i)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “that”, (2) by striking out “, which 
intends to acquire the controlling interest 
or which intends to use the facility is" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “which intends to 
acquire the controlling interest in or use the 
facility is (i)", (3) by striking out “and 
(ii)" and inserting in lieu thereof “and”, 
and (4) by striking out “or the require- 
ments of clauses (i) and (il) of subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (1)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, or (il) a health care 
facility which meets the requirements of 
clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of subparagraph 
(B) of paragraph (1) and with respect to 
its patients meets the requirements of clause 
(iv) of such subparagraph”. 


Sec. 307. Section 1527 (42 U.S.C. 300m-6) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 


“(h)(1) Subsection (a) does not require 
a certificate of need program to require a 
health care facility to obtain a certificate of 
need for the acquisition of major medical 
equipment to be used solely for research, 
institutional health services to be offered 
solely for research, or the obligation of a 
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capital expenditure to be made solely for 
research if the acquisition, offering, or obli- 
gation does not— 

“(A) affect the charges of the facility for 
the provision of medical or other patient care 
services other than the services which are 
included in the research; 

“(B) substantially change the bed capac- 
ity of the facility; or 

“(C) substantially change the medical or 
other patient care services of the facility 
which were offered before the acquisition, 
offering, or obligation. 

“(2)(A) Before a health care facility ac- 
quires major medical equipment to be used 
solely for research, offers an institutional 
health service solely for research, or obli- 
gates @ capital expenditure solely for re- 
search, such health care facility shall notify 
in writing the State Agency of the State 
in which such facility is located of such 
facility’s intent and the use to be made of 
such medical equipment, institutional health 
service, or capital expenditure. 

“(B) Paragraph (1) does not apply with 
respect to the acquisition of major medical 
equipment, the offering of institutional 
health services, or the obligation of a ..apital 
expenditure if— 

“(1) the notice required by subparagraph 
(A) is not filed with the State Agency with 
respect to such acquisition, offering, or ob- 
ligation, or ‘ 

“(ii) the State Agency finds, within 6 
days after the date it receives a notice in 
accordance with subparagraph (A) respect- 
ing the acquisition, offering, or obligation, 
that the acquisition, offering, or obligation 
will have the-effect or make the change de- 
scribed In subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of 
paragraph (1). 

“(3) If major medical equipment is ac- 
quired, an institutional health service is of- 
fered, or & capital expenditure is obligated 
and a certificate of need is not required for 
such acquisition, offering, or obligation as 
provided in paragraph (1), such equipment 
or service or equipment or facilities ac- 
quired through the obligation of such capital 
expenditure may not be used in such a man- 
ner as to have the effect or to make the 
change described in subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (1) unless the State Agency issues 
a certificate of need approving such use. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘solely for research’ includes patient 
care provided on an occasional and irregular 
basis and not as part of a research pro- 
gram.”. 

Sec. 308. The last sentence of section 
1531(3) (42 U.S.C. 300n(3)) is amended (1) 
by striking out “An individual” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (B), an individual”, and (2) by 
striking out “an entity” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “one or more entities”. 

Sec. 309. Section 1531(5) (42 U.S.C. 
300n(5)) is amended by striking out “main- 
tained or developed by the Department of 
Commerce and”. 

Sec. 310. Section 1532(b)(12)(D) (42 
U.S.C. 300n-1(b)(12)(D)) is amended by 
striking out “administratively”. 


TITLE IV—HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 
728(a) (42 U.S.C. 294a(a)) is amended by 
inserting a comma before the period and the 
following: “and for the next fiscal year”. 

Sec. 402. (a) Section 731(a)(1)(A) (42 
U.S.C. 294d(a)(1)(A)) is amended (1) by 
inserting “and” at the end of clause (IV), 
and (2) by strikine out clause (v) and redes- 
ignating clause (vi) as clause (v). 

(b) Section 731(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “12 percent per annum on the un- 
paid principal balance of the loan” and in- 
serting in Heu thereof “the everage of the 
bond equivalent rates of the 91-day Treas- 
ury bills auctioned for the previous quarter 
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plus 344 percentage points, rounded to the 
next higher one-eighth of 1 percent”. 

Sec. 403. (a) Section 753(a)(2) (42 U.S.C. 
294v (a) (2) ) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(A)” after “‘desig- 
nated under section 332) which"; 

(2) by striking out “, and” after “section 
333(c)"; and 

(3) by striking out subclause (B) thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(b) Section 753(a) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence. 

Sec. 404. Section 212(j) (2) (A) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182 
(J) (2) (A)) is amended by striking out 
1980" and inserting in lieu thereof “1981”. 


TITLE V—NEUROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall enter into a contract, 
in accordance with subsection (b), with a 
private, nonprofit entity pursuant to which 
such entity shall— 

(1) conduct a general review of past and 
ongoing neurological research; 

(2) include, in the review described in par- 
agraph (1), a review of past and ongoing re- 
search regarding spinal cord regeneration 
following acute and chronic damage to the 
spinal cord; 

(3) identify those areas of neurological re- 
search which appear to be the most promis- 
ing; 

(4) prepare an outline of a 5-year plan for 
neurological research, including (A) recom- 
mendations regarding the resources needed 
to effectively implement such a plan, and (B) 
specific recommendations with respect to 
spinal cord regeneration research; and 

(5) transmit to the Secretary a report 
summarizing its findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

(b) The Secretary shall enter into the con- 
tract described in subsection (a) with the 
Institute of Medicine of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, except that, if the Institute 
of Medicine of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence declines to enter into such contract af- 
ter a reasonable period of time determined 
by the Secretary, the Secretary shall enter 
into such contract with any other private, 
nonprofit entity which the Secretary has de- 
termined is qualified to carry out the terms 
of such contract. 

(c) The report described in subsection (a) 
(5) shall be transmitted to the Secretary no 
later than 12 months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(d) The authority of the Secretary to en- 
ter into a contract under this section shall 
be effective for any fiscal year only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided 
in advance by appropriation Acts. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
HENRY A. WAXMAN, 
DAVID SATTERFIELD, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
ANDREW MAGUIRE, 
Tom LUKEN, 
Douc WALGREN, 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, 
Tim LEE CARTER, 
SAMUEL DEVINE, 
Dave STOCKMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Tep KENNEDY, 
PETE WILLIAMS, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Howarp M. METZENBAUM, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
J. K. Javrrs, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 988) 
entitled the “Health Sciences Promotion Act 
of 1980", submit the following joint state- 
ment to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the Senate bill after the 
enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the 
House amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below, except for 
clerical corrections, conforming changes 
made necessary by agreements reached by 
the conferees, and minor drafting and clari- 
fying changes. 

TITLE I 

The Senate bill did not include authoriza- 
tions for any of the individual institutes of 
health. 

The House amendment provided authori- 
zations for each of the eleven individual in- 
stitutes for fiscal years 1981 through 1983. 

The conference substitute extends the ex- 
piring authorizations for the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute for fiscal years 1981 and 1982. 
The new authorizations for these years are 
set at amounts equal to the FY 1980 au- 
thorizations increased by the current CBO 
projections of the rate of increase in the CPI 
in fiscal years 1981 and 1982. 


TITLE II 
The conferees agreed on a number of pro- 


visions with regard to the National Institute 


of Arthritis, Metabolism, and 
Diseases. 


Advisory Council subcommittees 


The Senate bill established a separate sub- 
committee within the National Institute of 
Arthritis, Diabetes, and Digestive and Kid- 
ney Diseases (NIADDKD) advisory council 
for each of the Institute’s categorical clus- 
ters. The House amendment did not include 
establishing any subcommittees in statute. 
The Conference Substitute establishes the 
four subcommittees in statute. The Con- 
ferees expect that membership of the sub- 
committees will not be limited to health 
professionals specializing in the diseases 
within the subcommittee’s purview, but will 
include other members of the Council as 
well. 


Digestive 


Associate directors 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment established four associate di- 
rector positions within NIADDKD, as does 
the Conference Substitute. The functions 
of the associate directors, as the lead fed- 
eral officials responsible for their respective 
diseases, go beyond the activities and pro- 

of any single Institute. While recog- 
nizing that the associate directors should 
report directly to the Institute Director and 
should be under his supervision, the con- 
ferees also believe it is desirable that the 
plans, recommendations and reviews pre- 
pared by the associate directors which are 
trans-NIH in character be transmitted to 
the Director of NIH, accompanied by any 
comments or recommendations that the In- 
stitute Director deems appropriate. 


NIADDED Director report 
The House Amendment required the Di- 
rector to report to Congress and the Presi- 
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dent on the implementation of each of the 
current categorical diseases plans prepared 
under the National Arthritis Act of 1974, the 
National Diabetes Mellitus Research and 
Education Act, and the Arthritis, Diabetes, 
and Digestive Diseases Amendments of 1976. 
The Senate bill did not change existing re- 
porting requirements. The Conference Sub- 
stitute conforms to the House amendment. 
The Conferees recognize the value of the 
current, detailed annual report prepared by 
the Director on the implementation of the 
arthritis plan and fully expect it to con- 
tinue. At the same time, in mandating that 
the Director also describe activities relevant 
to the diabetes and digestive diseases plans, 
the conferees do not intend that these por- 
tions of the report necessarily follow the 
same format or meet the same specifications 
as prescribed with respect to the arthritis 
plan report under existing law. 

The conferees have referred to the plans 
by indicating the legislation which led to 
their original development, but have speci- 
fied that the current versions of such plans, 
as updated by the appropriate Advisory 
boards, should be the basis for the Director's 
report and other programs and activities 
which refer to “current” plans. 

Stipends 

The Senate bill provided for a maximum 
of ten stipends in any fiscal year to be 
available to each Diabetes Research and 
Training Center and Multipurpose Arthritis 
Center for health professionals in centers’ 
training programs. The House Amendment 
provided an unlimited number of stipends 
and limited the persons eligible to receive 
them to allied health personnel. The Con- 
ference Substitute provides that some of the 
funds available to Diabetes Research and 
Training Centers and Multipurpose Arthritis 
Centers are to be used to pay stipends for 
health professionals in the center's training 
programs. The number of stipends is un- 
limited. It is not expected that all centers 
will necessarily find training stipends to be 
a desirable use of their grant monies. The 
Conferees expected that all proposals for 
center grants, including any proposals to 
provide stipends, will be subject to careful 
review under NIH procedures. While the 
stipend authority is not limited to any par- 
ticular categories of health personnel, the 
Conferees view training of allied health pro- 
fessionals through centers as meriting spe- 
cial attention and priority by the Secretary. 

Coordinating committees 

The Conference Substitute consolidates 
the existing interagency arthritis, diabetes, 
and digestive diseases coordinating commit- 
tees into a single section and makes clear 
that the committees’ annual reports should 
be transmitted to the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, the Director of NIH, 
and the appropriate Advisory Board. 

Advisory boards 

The Senate bill left the composition of the 
existing Advisory Boards as in current law. 
The House Amendment changed the num- 
bers of members on these boards and estab- 
lished the Digestive Diseases Advisory 
Board. The Conference Substitute generally 
conforms to the House amendment. The 
conferees are very much aware of the valua- 
ble contributions of the National Diabetes 
Advisory Board and the National Arthritis 
Advisory Board to the improvement of fed- 
eral diabetes and arthritis programs and of 
their role in facilitating coordination with 
other governmental and non-governmental 
activities. The conferees appreciate Board 
members’ important work in addressing 
many issues facing people affected by ar- 
thritis and diabetes. These initiatives should 
be enhanced and strengthened, and are the 
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model for the digestive diseases board estab- 
lished in the Conference Substitute. 

The functions and authorities of the 
National Diabetes Advisory Board and the 
National Arthritis Advisory Board as de- 
scribed in the Arthritis, Diabetes and Diges- 
tive Diseases Amendments of 1976 are pre- 
served and expanded in the Conference Sub- 
stitute. Some modifications in the composi- 
tion of the Boards are mandated in order to 
include a wider range of expertise among the 
appointed members and to proyide greater 
flexibility and consistency under Title IV. In 
no way do these modifications limit or re- 
strict appointments to the Boards as consti- 
tuted under the 1976 law. Again, the con- 
ferees wish to express their expectation that 
all three Boards will continue the high per- 
formance standards set by the National Dia- 
betes Advisory Board and the National 
Arthritis Advisory Board. 


Duration of diabetes and arthritis center 
grants 

The Senate bill eliminated the three-year 
statutory limitation on the duration of initial 
or renewal arthritis center grants. The House 
Amendment imposed a five-year limit on 
both the arthritis and diabetes center grants. 
The Conference Substitute sets no statutory 
limitation on the duration of initial or re- 
newal arthritis or diabetes center grants so 
as not to unduly restrict the Department's 
flexibility in making these grants for longer 
periods. The Conferees expect the duration of 
initial and renewal grants to be based upon 
need and the scientific and fiscal integrity of 
the centers, as long as satisfactory progress 
is being made. 


Arthritis demonstration projects 


The Senate bill required that grants for 
arthritis demonstration projects be made by 
the Secretary through the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health or through the Health Care 
Financing Administration. The House 
Amendment deleted the requirement of exist- 
ing law that the Secretary act through the 
Assistant Secretary for Health. The Confer- 
ence Substitute conforms to the House 
Amendment. The Conferees recognize that 
opportunities to make such grants exist in 
programs other than those authorized by the 
Public Health Service Act and intends that 
the Secretary's use of these other authorities 
not be inhibited. 


Orthopedic intramural research program 

The Conference Substitute deletes the spe- 
cific legislative authority for an orthopedic 
intramural research program as did both the 
Senate bill and the House Amendment. This 
action should not be interpreted as indicat- 
ing a iack of interest or a belief that such 
a program is no longer necessary. Rather, the 
Conferees believe that adequate statutory 
authority exists in the Public Health Service 
Act to carry out this program and encourages 
the Department to continue its efforts to 
establish an orthopedic intramural research 
program. 

TITLE IIT 

The Senate bill did not include any amend- 
ments to the Health Plannin: 

Development Act. AEE 

The House amendment provided te 
and other amendments to the BOIR Ge 
ning and Resources Development Act and 
authorizations for fiscal year 1981 for the 
National Health Service Corps. 

The Conference substitute inclu 
technical amendments of the House pe Poa 
mens and modifies the provisions of the 

ouse amendment regarding certificate of 
need coverage of research activity and HSA 
funding. The Substitute does not include any 
amendment to section 1513 (g) (2) of the 
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Public Health Service Act or authorizations 
for the National Health Service Corps. 
TITLE IV 

The Conferees have agreed upon a number 
of essential technical amendments to the 
authorities for the Federal health professions 
programs. These provisions ensure that 

tees for HEAL loans will continue to 
be available in fiscal year 1981 to new and 
current borrowers. They also provide that 
waivers of the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act regarding exchange visi- 
tor foreign tnedical graduates may continue 
to be granted through December 31, 1981. 
The amendments allow National Health Serv- 
ice Corps scholarship recipients to enter 
private practice in a health manpower short- 
age area without first demonstrating that 
there is a sufficient financial base in the area 
to provide the individual with an income 
equal to that of NHSC members. 

The Conferees note that it is their under- 
standing and intent that appropriations con- 
tinuing resolutions provide for the continu- 
ation of programs authorized under Titles 
VII and VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, including programs relating to financial 
assistance for students. The conferees have, 
however, explicitly extended the HEAL loan 
guarantee authority to clarify any possibly 
embiguous authority of §728 under con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

TITLE V 

The House amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the Senate bill which provided 
for special emphasis on research of regenera- 
tion of the spinal cord. 

The conference substitute directs the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to 
enter into a contract for a review of the past 
and on-going neurological research, includ- 
ing research on spinal cord regeneration fol- 
lowing acute and chronic damage to the 
spinal cord. The review is to identify areas 
of promise and is to be accompanied by a 
five-year plan for neurological research. The 
review is to be completed in twelve months. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
HENRY A. WAXMAN, 
DAVID SATTERFIELD, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
ANDREW MAGUIRE, 
Tom LUKEN, 
DouG WALGREN, 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, 
TIM LEE CARTER, 
SAMUEL DEVINE, 
Dave STOCKMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
TED KENNEDY, 
PETE WILLIAMS, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
Howarp M. METZENBAUM, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
J. K. JAVITS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. DRINAN (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of a nec- 
essary absence. 

Mr. LEHMAN (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of illness. 

Ms. MIKULSKI (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT) , for today, on account of iliness 
in the family. 
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Mrs. CoLrLINs of Illinois for medical 
reasons, November 19 through time of re- 
lease from Bethesda Naval Hospital, date 
to be supplied. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, 10r 00 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Shumway) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr. Kemp, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. LATTA, for 60 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 1 hour, on De- 
cember 1. 

Mr. Latta, for 60 minutes, on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 60 minutes, on 
December 4. 

(ine following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. WHITTEN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Joxunson of California, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Derrick, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mr. BrncuaM, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 3. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Panetta, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 1. 

Mr. Duncan of Oregon, for 60 minutes, 
December 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Epwarps of California to revise 
and extend his remarks prior to the vote 
on the conference report on State- 
Justice appropriations. 

Mr. DANIELSON and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the RECORD 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $2,947.50. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Shumway) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

Mr. CORCORAN. 

Mr. MARRIOTT. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gonzalez) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. IRELAND. 

Mr. Roe. 

Mr. BEILENSON. 

Mr. STARK. 
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Mr. Fuqva. 

Mr. Waxman in two instances. 

Mr. MUSTO. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. 

Mr. SHELBY in two instances. 

Mr. Mazzotti. 

Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. FIsHER in three instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, 

Mr. LUKEN. 

Mr. Reuss in two instances. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Ms. FERRARO. 

Mr. FROST. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. Brown of California in two in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. NEDZI, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 
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ELR. 3765. An act to increase the minimum 
price support loan rates for wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans to improve the farmer- 
held reserve program for wheat and feed 
grains, to establish a 5-year food security 
wheat reserve, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4084. An act to provide for a coop- 
erative agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the State of California to 
improve and manage the Suisun Marsh in 
California; 

H.R. 7942. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the protocol to the trade agreement 
relating to customs valuation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8112. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land 
located in Colorado and certain mineral in- 
terests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and 
to pay an amount to such tribe for energy 
development; and 

H.R. 8329. An act to allow the obsolete air- 
craft carrier U.S.S. Intrepid to be transferred 
to the Intrepid Museum Foundation, Inc., 
before the expiration of the otherwise appli- 
cable 60-day congressional review period. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 43. An act to promote safety and health 
in skiing and other outdoor winter recrea- 
tional activities, and 
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S. 2251. An act to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restrictions on the use of credit 
instruments in the purchase of gasohol. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 451, the Chair declares the 
House adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday, December 1, 1980. 


Thereupon (at 2 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p.m.), pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 451, the House adjourned un- 
til Monday, December 1, 1980, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Reports of various House committees, 
and delegations traveling under an au- 
thorization from the Speaker, concerning 
the foreign currencies and U.S. dollars 
utilized by them during the second and 
third quarters of calendar year 1980 in 
connection with foreign travel pursuant 
to Public Law 95-384 are as follows: 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT, 30, 8091 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


Thomas Foley. ........._... 
Thomas Daschle 

Glen English 

Kent Hance. .....-......... 


Total military transportation for 
7 House Agriculture Committee 
members to Canada. 
Gary Norton 
Committee total. _................... 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, 


Per diem ! 


U.S, dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency 2 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Country currency 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


Other purposes 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


equivalent 
or US. 
currency ® 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Canada.. 
Canada.. 
Canada.. 
Canada.. 
Canada 


36, 411.76 — 


TOC OO ee 
1,674.00 <. ooo 


Brazil.. 


2,741.00 .… 


3 Per diem information forthcoming—to be added in amendment. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S .currency is used, enter amount 


ex pended. 
Nov. 10, 1980. 


THOMAS S. FOLEY, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND 


SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Departure 


Name of Member or employee Arrival 


Per diem} 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Country currency 


Transportation 


Other purposes Total 
U.S, dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S 

currency 


U.S, dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


NATO Subcommittee trip, Aug. 3- 
14, 1980; 
Hon, Daniel, W. C. “Dan” 


Transportation, Department of ..... 
the Army. 

Transportation, incountry, De- 
partment of the Army. 

Hon. Dickinson, Wm. M... 


England 

West Germany........_- 
Denmark.. 

Norway. 

iceland.. 


England. 5 Sù 
West Germany .-.--- 
Denmark........ 


105. 20 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND 
SEPT, 30, 1980 


Other purposes Total 


Per diem ! Transportation 


Name of Member or employee 


Departure Country 


Transportation, Department of 


State. 


Transportation, Department: oF; . .. . .. 2.5 Sei shee tn nc nn eps eaan a 


the Armz. 
Hon, Hillis, Elwood H 


Transportation, Department of 


the Army. 


Transportation, incountry, De- 


partment of the Army. 
Hon, McDonald, Larry 


Transportation, Department of 


the Army. 


Hon, Whitehurst, G. Wm...... - 


8/5 England 

8/6 West Germany. 
8/7 Denmark_.... 
8/8 Norway.. 

8/9 Iceland 


/5 England.............. : 


/6 West Germany 
/8 Norway... 
(9 Iceland. 


8/5 England 

8/6 West Germany.. 
8/7 Denmark.. 

8/8 Norway.. 


Foreign 
currency 


105. 20 
32. 56 
349 
839. 97 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency ? 


1, 679. 00 


Foreign 
currency 


105. 20 


105, 20 

635 
839. 97 
335. 07 


105. 20 
32. 56 
349 
839. 97 
335. 07 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


1, 679. 00 
2, 438. 35 


252. 00 
78. 00 
115. 00 
186. 00 
75. 00 
4,745.98 


48. 88 


252. 00 
115. 00 
186. 00 
75. 00 

4, 745.98 


252 
78. 
63. 

186. 
75. 


8/9 Iceland_ a te 335. 07 y 

Less refund CE FORNY isnan annaa ce eee ese es i. {T a os ar CoE L 189. 
Transportation, Department of 

Sp Arey Se in 
Transportation, incontry, De- 

partment of the Army... __._.._. ........-...-------- 
Transportation, Department of 

the Army, Commercial... -~--~ -~-a 
Hon. Wilson, Charles H... - 


8/7 Denmark... 
8/8 Norway.. = 
€/9.. joelend. A 
Transportation, Department of 
LT hh ae roe ae TPE dl Cy. ee Ee ae ee Ee ee ee re 
Hon. Wyatt, Joe Jr.........-- /S England owe ee 4 > Segoe Se Be Xe 105. 20 
West Germany : x Sew o ESD EES Aid ` a 32.56 
Denmark......-....-..- 7, 
Norway.. 


Transportation, Department of 
the Army. s 
A a o A, o a N. a E T TEE a T O svasyys—aetFGns 
partment of the Army. 
Cofer, Williston B.. Jr.....--.-- ge E ee 
8 
8 
8 


j9 Norway.. 
9 Iceland. : 
Transportation, Department of 

the Army. 
Transportation, incountry, De- 

partment of the Army. 
Cooper, Thomas E 


Transportation, Department of _ aE, TEIN © 3 i 4 SO ES , 812. 52 
the Army. 
Transportation, Department of _.............. arn n8 se es f- : seb baw e apes ap aA 1, 679. 00 
State. 
Kriser, Louis 7 England_............ . : Se s 252. 00 
f West Germany z $ ANEA E 3 S A i 78. 00 
Ss eon i Sy ee 115.00 
186. 00 
j j s 3 75.00 
Transportation, Department of DN : i 2 4,745. 98 
the Army. 
Tsompanas, Paul L 8/5 England 
f 8/7 Denmark. 
8/8 Norway.. 
8/11 Germany. 3 
8/12 Germany... 
8/14 Netherlands.. 
Transportation, Department of _..__.-..._--.---.-_---.---..--.---.-- 
the Army. 
RE n a A oOo acc rapes on ae R tine dts L EE S SVE IENS i j 452. 00 
partment of the Army. 
Transportation, Department of I Ui PR ERN AS ek 554. 80 
the Air Force. 
Bt a oh seat Department of SS SEAT I NEES 1, 679. 00 
ate. 
Waters, James C_.._..._.__._. / 8/4 England % PON) cose tk 2 a ee S Pitan A 252. 00 
8/6 Spain.. oe 5 T Se ENEE za 225. 45 
8/8 Italy... IE ` 00 _ Se ee 150. 00 
8/9 Norway.. as k . pas 93. 00 
3 j 8/9 Iceland ` . Ki Sa ó 75.00 
Transportation, Department of - 3 : 3, 763. 63 
the Army. 
Transportation, incountry, De- 1,770. 30 
partment of the Army. 
West, Michael A 8/5 England j j 252. 00 
8/6 West Germany___.__.._. 4 ; ae = 78. 00 
8/7 Denmark...-..-.......- 
8/8 Norway. 
8/9 Iceland 
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Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Date £ equivalent ‘ equivalent equivalent equivalent 

pa AA a Mmi Rk Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country currency cufrency ? currency currency ? currency currency? currency currency ? 


Transportation, Department of 4, 745.98 
the Army. y 
White, Justus P., Jr......-..... i j AE 105. 20 252. 00 252. 00 
/ /6 West Germany. x 32.56 78.00 j 73.09 
Denmark____ 2 635 115.00 .. 2 115.09 
Norway... is 839, 97 186,00 _. 3 y 185.0) 
iceland... + 335. 07 75.00 - 3 75.00 
Transportation, Department of s A 4, 745.98 
the Army. , 
Transportation, incountry, De- _ à = 5 e 48. 88 
partment of the Army. 
Local expenses for entire gronp mts x è E 873.24 2,091.35 44.95 107. 60 918. 19 2, 198. 95 
Local expenses for entire group ees, a ERER S dp o eo 1, 607.73 1,225 251.54 9, 054. 65 1, 859, 27 
individual committee travel: z 
Ford, John Jan-an 79.96 22. 
Israel.. 
Greece. 


Transportation: Department of 
the Air Force Invitational Trip. 
Hon. Ichord, Richard H..._._..- 


160. 00 
226.49 _. 
345.00 _. 
Transportation, Department of me 
the Army. 
Hon. Wilson, Bob.. . s T 18, 690 267. 00 A a 
180. 00 
1, 900. 80 160. 00 $ 
6, 763. 20 345.00 .... 
144.05 345.00 . 


°2, 219.70 pn 


eee a N : 7 45, 
Transportation, Department of 2,219.70 eat 2, 218.70 
the Army. 
Hon, Davis, Mendel J_.._ ji England... SA 209. 72 507.00 _..... r a EA aye i £07. 00 


Germany = z 776. 08 436. 00 RET SSE ae - 08, 436, 00 
Transportation, incountry, De- i. SR eS 7, 655. 00 x et ge A a E 7, 655. 00 
partment of the Army. 


Transportation, Depertment of TaN reao à x -. 2,613.00 EONA OSE S Sn 2,613.00 
State. 
Hon. Ichord, Richard H... S ENSA @) @) 
Transportation, Department of A d Ae. F 
State. 


C) ; 
1,706.40 <.. 1, 706.40 


Committee total.. dps es eS r iprimes=s.. . 15, 99057 TEEPE E D z = . 103, 062. 86 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 3 Not available at this time. 
7 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollars equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 


Nov. 5, 1980. MELVIN PRICE, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 
AND SEPT, 30, 1980 


Per diem? Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Date ; equivalent equivalent equivalent equivalent 

—— Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country currency currency? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency 2 


Hon, Mary Rose Oakar 7/12 7/24 à @) . 
. 41,215.00 
Hon. John J. Cavanaugh.......... 9/23 9/25 . $74.73 
9/25 9/27 w- Sees kaai >, D - 42,377.00 
Norman Cornish... _. à 9/21 9/27 .00 ` $54.65 
42,377.00 
David Kiernan. ............ ora 9/25 9/27 $54.65 
771,21 
4 2, 377.00 


Committee total 8, 601. 24 


t Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 4 Transportation, Department of State. 

1 if foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 5 Transportation, Department of State—Rio to Lima. 
expended, t Ground transportation. 

$ Ground transportation not available from State Department, amended report will be filed. 7 Transportation, Department of State—Rio/Sao Paulo/Rio. 


Oct. 31, 1980. 


HENRY S, REUSS, Chairman, 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Per diem? Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Date equivalent equivalent : equivalent > equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S, Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country currency currency? currency currency? 


7/12 AR O E oe h A a a ee) 


currency currency? currency currency? 


A ETA | CO S a ee E es. A ae 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, 3 Ground transportation paid by State Department. 
2af oe currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 


Nov. 7, 1980. HENRY S. REUSS, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country 


Per diem 1 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency 2 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency * 


Other purposes Total 


U.S, dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon, Stephen Solarz 7/14 
7/15 
7/21 


A ore. A sn A E ere ens nee ned 


Committee total 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


98, 892 
324.99 


2, 312.10 -....-.- 
2, 312.10 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 


Oct. 21, 1980. 


ROBERT N. GIAIMO, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country 


Per diem t 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S, dollar 
equivatent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Hon, Peter Peyser 


italy <2 5, asso e 


229. 590 
105. 000 150. 00 
16, 000 320. 00 
-4918 a ES P NE Ee a ` 106. 00 


273. 00 


849. 00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
Oct. 2, 1980. 


ajf —_— currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; If U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 
CARL D. PERKINS, Chairman, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country 


9/26 France. 


7/14 South Africa. 
7/13 Lesotho... 
7/17 Zimbabwe 


7/19 Great Britain 
Commercial transportation 
Galey, M. E 7/31 Denmark.. 
8/6 Switzerland. 
Commercial transportation (return ..............----_._._..------...-- 
trip). 
Military transportation (White 
House transportation over) 
Goodman, M 


Commercial transportation... 
Carson, J 


7/13 United Kingdom 
8/1 Denmark... 
Commercial transportation.........._. 


Committee total_......-....._. 
CT i a S 7/19 7/27 United Kingdom 


x è 7/27 7/31 Switzerland.. 
Co mmercial transportation 
Mann, J_- : 7/13 7/24 Denmark.. 
Commercial transportation 
Rosenthal, B.._.-.---__.._.__. Š 
Commercial transportation 
Solaim AE E E f 7/11 South Africa. 
Commercial transportation. -~ EAEN E 
Weissman, S. 
7/43 Lesotho.. 
7/17 Zimbabwe. 


3d quarter grand total 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
Oct. 30, 1980. 


Per diem 1 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency ? 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign or U.S 


Foreign 
currency currency > 


currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


pA ee ee ey ee 
A A. Se ee eS eee 
1, 285. 00 RE AEE SS = 
a Re ESS ae i aE 


6, 591. 77 


6, 427.52 


ae 


13, 136. 76 


18, 487. 26 
31, 624. 00 


if ie currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 
y CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Chairman, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country 


Hon. Jim Jeffries 7/25 7/27 Canada 


Transportation provided by U.S. 
Air Force plane. 
Committee total. 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


Per diem ! 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


118.45 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. oe 
equivalen 

or U.S, 
currency? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


140. 45 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 
3 Portion delegation control room cost. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR a AFFAIRS, U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30 


Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Date equivalent equivalent equivalent equivalent 

a Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S, 

Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country currency currency? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency 2 


Hon, Dan Marriott j ` 273. 00 
105 y PR 150. 00 

: Ss 320. 00 

¥ es Az 1, 689, 99 

Deborah Sliz, staff....----------- / J k 1, 988. 00 


Committee total £ à , 618, , 802. 4, 420.99 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, 
2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount October 27, 1980. 
expended. 
a MORRIS K. UDALL, Chairman, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Per diem? Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

Date equivalent equivalent equivatent equivalent 

—— Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country currency currency? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency ? 


Harley 0. Staggers..._..._-..-.-- j Vie ia aian 18, 680 TA Fee rN ns 
i 7/10 Austria. 2 3,717 
YE Bangerys at 4, 198 
7/14 Romania.. - 1, 900. 80 
7/16 Poland... .- 6,763.20 
~ 144,05 
oe LS a SS RE SE Sr as 
Tim Lee Carter_.....-...--...... j A 18, 690 267.00 .... 
7/10 Austria... A AES 3,717 300.00 _.__ 
7/12 Hungary.. ERA 4, 189 180.00 ___ 
7/14 Romania.. 1, $00. 80 160. 00 
7/16 Poland... 6, 763. 20 226.49 ___ 
i 144. 05 345.00 __ 
TORI in am ones se aaa he cra aoa we A = A SY ES SEE ee Re aes 


Comenittee total... ve 2 8 ek es ard A ------ 2,956.98 


267.00 ___. 
7/10 Austria. Hido 300. 00 
7/12 Hungary. 4 $80, 00 = ae 
7/14 Romania.. a 160. 00 
7/16 Poland.. As 226. 49 . 
7/19 Scotland 345. 00 


Sp 
710 Austria. 
7/12 Hungary 
7/4 Romania 
7/16 Poland. 
7/19 Scotland 


Kenneth J. Painter_........_-..- 


5 
8 
fb 
3 
n5 
fz 


Military... 
William M 


<> yuy’ 
nonna 
rare 


Military 2, 219. 70 


Combraiiies (Ot oss N S eg ed to ae FS =i , 439. 7, 396. 38 


Austria: Codel expenses—trans- ___ 
portation and control room. 
Hungary: Codel expenses—Con- 
trol room, overtime expense for 
American employees, other per- 
sonnel expense. 
Poland: Codel expenses—Ground __. Set oc atnicen thee Ss gasses 1, 143.60 
transportation, control room, 
miscellaneous, 
Scotland: Codel _ expenses— 3, 319. 07 
Ground transportation, air fare, 
control room, miscellaneous. 


Committee total 


James H. Scheuer 7/6 Great Britain? 
Edmond F. Rovner.. 7/6 Great Britain... 
Commercial à maka 

Transportation for 4 staffers... 

George S. Kopp 

Commercial... _..._____. arete SNR 

John P. McLaughlin 7/6 Great Britain. 
Commercial = Bite meme 

Nancy Nord.. F 7/6 Great Britain. 
Commercial .__- 


7/6 Italy... 


7/12 Israel___._-- 
7/13 Ireland ANN 
3, 535. 89 
6, 435. 89 10, 812. 89 


Michael F. Barrett. s ONE SE. I S SE. OE A o T 
Commercial pE ee eae te 377.00 ` 3, 259. 00 


Commercial.___________ 

Marshall E. Whitenton j 7/6 England 
7/8 Belgium 
7/16 France 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Name of Member or employee 


Commercial 
Andrew Athy. ....--------.--... 


CAMO no. S EPEN EE EE T DSE onesie 
7/4 7/6 


David Schooler. 


Date 


EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980—Continued 


Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
$ equivalent equivalent . equivalent equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 


Arrival Departure Country currency currency? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency ? 


76 


7/6 He 
7/8 7/10 


2, 443. 00 


Belgium. 
France... 
“England... 
Belgium 
France.. 


a DO EER E E NE EES TE E SE Se E a E = . j sa 2, 794. 00 


Committee total 


! Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. s À à 
? If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 


expended. 
Oct. 30, 1980, 


4,792. 00 5 : - s 16, 875. 00 


3 Not claiming any per diem or transportation expense. 


HARLEY O. STAGGERS, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN 


Name of Member or employee 


JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Date 


Departure 


Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent equivalent equivalent equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S 
Country currency currency ? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency 


Hon. Thomas Evans....-.-----.-- 
Thomas R. Kitsos.... 

Hon, Norman Lent. 

Ronald K. Losch = 
Hon. Paul N. McCloskey... ---- 


Stanley E. Senner.......-..--.- 
Bernard Tannenbaum. 
Cynthia M. Wilkinson 


Committee total 


T- 


SIRI 


Switzerland............. 658. 80 400. 00 969. 2, 369. 00 
Switzerland. 1, 334. 00 800.00 . 3 BIE LE es oe a 2, 064. 09 
Switzerland 990. 30 600, 00 ~ 2,797.69 
Switzerland 800.00 . 41, 468. 22 2, 268, 22 
£ 184. 00 > adba a ae 

1, 200. 00 è 1, 402.70 . 2, 786. 70 

no: x 1, 000. 00 7 1, 239.07 2, 239. 07 

Switzerland.. .00 ___ = 41,996.13 - 3, 996. 13 
Switzerland . ý 1, 638. 00 


20, 158. 90 


t Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. b s s 
2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 7 $22.07 represents local transportation in Switzerland; $1,217 roundtrip airfare. 


expended. 


+ $26.70 represents train fare, London to Brighton; $1,376.00 roundtrip airfare. 


$ $859.13 represerits local transportation in Switzerland; $1,137 roundtrip airfare. 


2 $76.09 represents local transportation in Switzerland; $1,188 roundtrip airfare. *$103,00 represents train fare, Paris to Geneva; $1,135 roundtrip airfare. 
+ $166.69 represents local transportation in Switzerland; $2,031 roundtrip airfare. 
5 $251.22 represents local transportation in Switzerland; $1,217 roundtrip airfare. 


Oct. 29, 1980, 


THOMAS L. ASHLEY, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE ~ CIVIL SERVICE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30. 


Name of Member or employee 


Date 


Arrival Departure 


Per diem? Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 

equivalent r equivalent equivalent equivalent 

Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. Foreign or U.S. 

Country currency currency? currency currency? currency currency? currency currency 2 


Hon. Edward J. Derwinski_....._-- 


Miscellaneous expenses: mail __- 


matter, 
Local transportation in Greece 


Local transportation in Israel.. 

Miscellaneous expenses: including 
sa support and official phone 
call. 


Transatlantic end intercountry .. 


transportation provided by De- 
partment of State. 


Committee total 


8/3 
8/5 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. s y 
2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollar equivalent; if U.S, currency is used, enter amount 


xpended. 


SE he j b <a 52.515 150. 00 
ebanon 3 Econ len te A T WAED a See 


Saeg 


150, 00 
238. 10 
160. 00 
586. 00 
138, 52 


388, 04 218.00 
ia 2, 112, 00 


1432) a a 3,757.31 


3 No per diem issued. 
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AND JUNE 30, 1980 


Per diem! Other purposes 


U.S. dollar 

Date equivalent 
Foreign or U.S, 
currency currency * 


Transportation 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Departure Country currency 


Name of Member or employee Arrival 


2nd quarter amendment: 
Hon, Butler C. Derrick... ..._-- 4/3 
Hon. Richard Bolling... ano 
Committee total... 


Yt | AENA 836. 60 
ANA. England................ 216. 17 


188.00 _....._._._. 
468. 00 
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AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN APR. 1 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency 2 


3, 778. 00 
486, 20 
4, 264. 20 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. i £ i ? Military transportation—other countries visited previously reported. 
2 If foreign currency is.used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 


expended. 
Sept. 25, 1980. 


RICHARD BOLLING, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, U.S, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT, 30, 1980 


Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes 


Total 


U.S. dollar 

Date equivalent 
Foreign or U.S. 
currency currency °? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Arrival currency 


Name of Member or employee Departure Country 


Roe (military air, round trip)....-.-- 3, 535. 89 _. 


Wydler (military air, round trip)... - 


Hanson (military air, round trip). 


\reland........ 
United States__ E i E T 
Vander Myde (military air, round _ United States.. ........... 


trip) 
U | Pee ee u 


Spensley (military air, round trip). -.........- 
229. 590 


105. 000 
16, 000 
49, 18 


Lanes (military air, round trip). 


treland_..____ 

- United States. 
United States... 
tall, 2S ase 
Egypt. ....--.. 
Israel.. 
Ireland 
United States... 
United States... 


Buckley (military air, roundtrip)... 3, 535. 89 _ 


Dugan (military air, roundtrip). 3, 535.89 


. United States... 


Gibson (military air, round trip)... ._- United States.. 


. fi 4 229. 590 Yt a a oe ae 
/ ji s 105. 000 
16, 000 
49. 18 


Ireland... 
United States.. 


Ketcham (military air, round trip) United States.. 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency ? 


3, 535. 89 


3, 535, 89 
273. 00 


3, 535. 89 


273, 00 
150. 00 
320. 00 
106. 00 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980—Continued 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival 


Krebs-Leidecker 
round trip). 


(military air, .. 
Total Codel charges... . 


Trippett (common cartier, round 5 
trip). 


Trippett (common carrier, round 
trip). 


Branscome 
round trip). 


(common carrier, 


Taylor (common carrier, round 
trip). 


Tymezyszyn 
round trip). 


(common carrier, _. 


Wydler (common carrier, round 


trip). 


Goldwater (common carrier, round 
trip). 


Chipman (round trip)__ 
Holmfeld, Sept. 14-20, 1980 


Cassidy, Sept. 19-29, 1980.. 


Committee total... 


Departure 


__.. Healy. 


Transportation 


Per diem! 


Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Country currency 


United States... 3, 535. 89 
iy EE 
Egypt.. 

Israel 

Ireland 


229. 590 
105.000 
16, 000 


273.00 
150.00 __- 
320.00 __- 
106.00 __.-_- 
cae 1, 343, 124 


1, 060, 000 


. United States 
Egypt 2 1, 514. 29 
United States __ 

Canada_........ 

United States... 

United States___. 


257.73 225. 00 


. United States____...- 
United States_____. 


Canada_............. 

United States. ............... 
United States... -. 
England 


~ United States... 
United States 


England... 


E Ugited S E T e 


United Kingdom____- 
- United States... 
United States... 


England 
United States... 
United States... 
Mexico aa 

- United States #__ 
France 5__ 
Japan §__. 


7, 675. 65 


333. 00 


1,614.99 


244.96 ._. 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency = 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ` 


Foreign 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


Aë 3, 535.89 


229. 590 
105. 000 
16, 000 
49.18 

1, 665, 124 


273. 00 
150. 00 
320. 00 
106. 00 


322,000 387.02 2,002.01 


244. 95 
225. 00 


173.78 

a 2, 613.00 
639. 00 

~~}, 833, 00 

264, 32 639. 00 


264.32 


"2, 489, 00 

298. 40 720. 57 
Se ASN 
129. 00 
333.00 
375. 00 


106.72 
_. 7,675.65 
8) 643.75 


12, 360. 00 52, 661.71 


1, 729. 59 66, 751. 30 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


+ From Sept. 10-14 traveler was on personal business; no Government expense involved, 


5 Supplemental report to be filed on this trip as soon as State Department cost information is 
received. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 


3 This portion of trip was personal business; no Government expense involved. DON FUQUA, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1980 


Per diem ! Transportation Other purposes 


Total 
U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. dollar 
quivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
of U.S, 

currency 


230. 00 
200. 00 
378. 00 
1, 211. 00 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


Date . 
Foreign 
currency 


Belgium... ...........- 6, 424 
Switzerland_.....-..... 320. 30 
Engiaad 3. . eo kt 157. 66 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Arrival Departure 


7/13 7/15 
7/15 7/17 


Name of Member or employee 
David B. Rohr_._... 2 


Country 


Committee total__.......... 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended, 


Oct. 1. 1 980. 
AL ULLMAN, Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMISSION ON gata ebly he nai ton hh IN EUROPE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 
AND SEPT. 30, 198 


Per diem! Transportation Other purposes Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivetent 

or U.S. 
currency? 


U.S. dollar 
equiválent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


Date 
Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure Country 


Boutin, George_._...._....._-.- 
Brescia, Christopher......--.--- 
Oliver, R. Spencer......... 


Brussels 
Switzerland. 
Brussels____ 
France... 
England. - 
Brussels.. 
Madrid_..____ 
West Germany 


Wise, Samuel G 


Cosman, Catherine 31,215.00 - 
= 437.77 ___ 

31,215.00 . 

£37.77 | 


Pederson, Mary S 


Oliver, R. Spencer 


Committee total______ 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 
expended. 


3 Round trip. 
* Train. 
Oct. 9, 1980. 


DANTE FASCELL, Chairman. 
CXXVI——1925—Part 23 
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November 21, 1980 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO ITALY, EGYPT AND ISRAEL, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 3 AND JULY 13, 1980 


Per diem ! Transportation 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival Departure 


U.S, dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 


Foreign 
currency ? 


Country currency 


Kelly, Eleanor (military aircraft, 
round trip).* 


Other purposes 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S, 
currency 2 


Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 


Foreign 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


3, 535, 89 
229, 591 
105, 000 
16, 000 
49. 18 


Committee total_........... z 


Hoppe, Elizabeth 
(Military aircraft, round trip)? 


Committee total 


Maitlin, Robert W. (military ait- _......._._- 
craft, roundtrip).* j 


Committee total 


229, 591 
105, 000 
16, 000 
4,918 


273.00 
150. 00 
320. 00 
106. 00 


3, 535. 89 
273. 00 


United States 
Italy.....- 


Egypt- 
Israel. 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals, 
expended. 
Sept. 22, 1980. 


; 3 Greece portion of trip canceled. Was necessary to stop overnight in Ireland. Ground transpor- 
2 Hf foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount tation and miscellaneous charges will be reported on expenditures for Codel Roe/Wydler—Com- 


mittee on Science and Technology. 


ROBERT W. MAITLIN. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, RICHARD C. OLSON, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN SEPT. 21 AND SEPT 30, 1980 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival 


Departure Country 


Per diem! 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 2 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Transportation 


Total 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency ? 


Other purposes 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S, 


Foreign 
currency 2 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


Richard C. Olson......--....-..- 9/21 


9/30 Brazil 


36, 411.76 644. 00 


1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
Oct. 30, 1980. 


3, 936 3, 090. 61 


69.61 40, 347.76 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; If U.S. currency is used, enter amount 


expended, 


RICHARD C, OLSEN, 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, DELEGATION TO U.N. MID DECADE CONFERENCE ON WOMEN, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED 


Date 


Name of Member or employee Arrival 


Departure Country 


BETWEEN JULY 10 AND JULY 24, 1980 


Per diem * 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 2 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Transportation 


Other purposes 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 

or U.S. 
currency 2 


Total 


U.S. dollar 

equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency ? 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 


Foreign 
currency ? 


Foreign 
currency 


currency 


Paid by Air Force: 
Ann F. Lewis 


7/20 


7/13 West Germany 
Denmark 


7/24 Denmark 


i Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
Aug. 6, 1980. 


2 If foreign currency is used, enter U.S, dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount 


expended. 


ANN F. LEWIS, 


—$—$—$— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


5668. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed conversion to contractor performance 
of the family housing maintenance func- 
tion at Beale Air Force Base, Calif., pur- 
suant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


5669. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research, Develop- 


ment and Logistics), transmitting notice of 
the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the transient aircraft alert 
maintenance function at Travis Air Force 
Base, Calif., pursuant to section 502(b) of 
Public Law 96-342; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

5670. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Alr Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed conversion to contractor performance 


of the school bus operation function at 
Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak. pursuant to 


section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

5671. A letter from the Mayor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a draft of 


proposed legislation to amend the District 
of Columbia Self-Government and Goyern- 
mental Reorganization Act with respect to 
the authorization, issuance, security and 
payment of bonds, notes, and other obliga- 
tions of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5672. A letter from the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, Depatment of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

5673. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Energy Information Administration, 
Department of Energy, transmitting reports 


November 21, 1980 


covering the month of August 1980, on petro- 
leum market shares of refined petroleum 
products and retail gasoline, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(c) (2) (A) of the Emergency Petroleum 
Allocation Act of 1973; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5674. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Energy Information Administration, De- 
partment of Energy, transmitting a supple- 
mentary report on commercial and industrial 
storage of distillate and gasoline pursuant 
to section 241(a) of Public Law 96-102; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


5675. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting a prospectus 
proposing the acquisition of space by lease 
for the new statutory location of the U.S. 
District Court in White Plains, N.Y.; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

5676. A letter from the Commissioner on 
Aging, Department of Health and Human 
Services, transmitting a preliminary report 
on legal services under the Older Americans 
Act, pursuant to section 206(b) of the act, 
as amended; jointly, to the Committees on 
Education and Labor, and the Judiciary. 

5677. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
mismanagement of stock funds at the De- 
fense Personnel Support Center (AFMD-81-2, 
November 21, 1980); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Government Operations, and Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1985. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
96-1473). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


Mr. FUQUA: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 568 (Rept. No. 96- 
1474). Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BOLAND: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. Report pursuant to clause 
1(d) rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives (Rept. No. 96-1475) . Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Mr. BOLAND: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 7631 (Rept. No. 
96-1476) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIXON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 8061 (Rept. No. 
96-1477) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 988 (Rept. No. 96- 
1478) . Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
STAGGERS, Mr. DINGELL, and Mr. 
LUJAN) : 

H.R. 8378. A bill to establish licensed per- 
manent repositories for transuranic waste, 
high-level radioactive waste, and spent fuel, 
to authorize State compacts for the estab- 
lishment and operation of regional reposi- 
tories for low-level radioactive waste, and 
for other purposes; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and Rules. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL (for himself and 
Mr. DINGELL): 

H.R. 8379. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the National Trafic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 and the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER (for himself, Mr. 
MooRHEAD of California, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, Mr. MITCHELL of Mary- 
land, Mr. Srarx, Mr. AUuCoIN, Mr. 
MorTTL, Mr. Werss, Mr. BEARD of 
Tennessee, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. GIBBONS, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. MURPHY of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Frost, Mr. DORNAN 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
Jacops, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. WOLPE, and Mr. YATRON): 

H.R. 8380. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain veterans 
entitled to wartime disability compensation 
for disabilities and diseases caused by or 
attributable to exposure to atomic or nuclear 
radiation during their period of active sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio (for himself, 
Mr. JoHNSON of California, Mr. 
ROBERTS, and Mr. SNYDER): 

H.R. 8381. A bill to name the U.S. Post 
Office Building in Portsmouth, Ohio, the 
William H. Harsha United States Post Of- 
fice Building”; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. PANETTA: 

H.R. 8382. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to pay compensation to 
producers of fruits or vegetables for eco- 
nomic losses resulting from the destruction 
or quarantine of plants or plant products 
carried out to control plant pests in emer- 
gencies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 8383. A bill to extend the eligibility 
of certain persons for educational benefits 
under the GI bill; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 8384. A bill to ratify secretarial 
reclamation exemptions; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. SNOWE: 

HJ. Res. 635. Joint resolution requiring 
the President to call a Convocation on 
American Federalism; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS ON DEBT 
LIMIT PASSED UNDER RULE 
XLIX 


Under clause 1 of rule XLIX and 
House Resolution 642, joint resolutions 
of the following titles were engrossed 
and deemed passed: 

H.J. Res, 636. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. Engrossed and deemed passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Ms. MIKULSKI: 

H.R. 8385. A bill for the relief of James 
McColvin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 8386. A bill for the relief of Roy P. 
Benavidez; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolutions 
as follows: 
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H.R. 569: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 1600: Mr. Tauxe. 

H.R. 3439: Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 4178: Mr. Fauntroy. 

H.R. 4223: Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. 

H.R. 6300: Mr. Bowen. 

H.R. 6466: Mr. GOLDWATER. 

H.R. 8205: Mr. Tauxe, Mr. Morrett, Mr. 
KOGOVSEK, and Mrs. Hour. 

H.R. 8226: Mr. WATKINS. 

H.R. 8261: Mr. Coutts of Texas, Mr. Ros- 
ERT W. DANIEL, Jr., Mr. LAGOMARSINO, and Mr. 
YATRON. 

H.R. 8317: Mr. FORSYTHE and Mr. FORD of 
Tennessee. 

H.R. 8323: Mr. HORTON, Mr. RoBERT W. 
DANIEL, Jr., Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland, Mr. 
KRAMER, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Lacomarsino, Mr. Bapuam, Mr, 
OTTINGER, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. KoGovsex, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. 
Fiippo, Mr. Yatron, Mr. Braccr, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. Mureny of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gotp- 
WATER, Mr. BOWEN, Mr, PETRI, Mr. COELHO, 
Mr. PANETTA, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. McDona.p, 
Mr. Matrox, and Mr. ANTHONY. 

H.R. 8333: Mr. NELSON, Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. 
Corcoran, Mr. Bowen, Mr. Evans of Indiana, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mr. LEE, Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. 
Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. WHITE, and Mr. 
KOGOVSEK. 

H. Con. Res. 442: Mr. MURPHY of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. D'Amours, Mr. MARRIOTT, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. McEwEN, Mr. CLEVELAND, MF. 
Symons, and Mr. DASCHLE. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of the rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 

645. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Orange County Legislature, N.Y., relative to 
the general revenue sharing program; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

646. Also, petition of the Orange County 
Legislature, N.Y., relative to the awarding of 
attorneys’ fees under the Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6417 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

(Amendment to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute.) 

—Page 11, after line 7, insert the following: 


MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Sec. 110. Nothing in any provision of law 
or regulation relating to the participation of 
minority business enterprises in projects for 
Federal-aid highways or highway safety con- 
struction shall preclude the awarding of a 
contract or subcontract under such a pro- 
ject to a bidder who has made a good faith 
effort to meet any goals established in such 
provision for the participation of minority 
business enterprises. For purposes of this 
section, a determination of good faith effort 
shall be made in each case and it shall not 
be presumed from the fact that one or more 
bidders have met a goal for participation of 
minority business enterprises that any other 
bidder has not made a good faith effort to 
meet such goal. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

(Amendment to Mr. Howarp’s amendment 
in the nature of a substitute.) 

—Page 34, strike out line 1 and all that fol- 

lows through line 13 on page 41 and insert 

in lieu thereof the following: 

MASS TRANSPORTATION TO MEET SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Sec. 223. (a) Section 16 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection; 

“(d)(1) Any recipient of Federal financial 
assistance under this Act may submit a pro- 
gram respecting transportation of handi- 
capped persons for approval by the Secretary. 
The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board, shall approve any pro- 
gram (including a program providing trans- 
portation of handicapped persons through 
facilities other than facilities used by the 
State or recipient to provide transportation 
to the general public) submitted under this 
subsection which the Secretary determines 
meets the requirements of this subsection. 

“(2) The Secretary shall approve a pro- 
gram respecting transportation of handi- 
capped persons who cannot reasonably use 
one or more modes of mass transportation 
service available to the general public under 
this subsection which— 

“(A) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped per- 
sons throughout the same area in which 
the recipient provides mass transportation 
to the general public; 

“(B) provides that if the recipient will 
charge a fare for transporting such a handi- 
capped person, such fare will not be more 
than the fare charged by the recipient for 
transporting by mass transportation facili- 
ties and equipment a member of the general 
public a comparable distance; 

“(C) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped per- 
sons for at least the same time period for 
which the recipient provides mass trans- 
portation to the general public; 

“(D) provides that if the recipient will 
provide transportation to such a handi- 
capped person upon request, such transpor- 
tation must be provided in less than twenty- 
four hours after receiving such request un- 
less, in the case of a particular handicapped 
person, the handicapped person requests a 
longer period; 

“(E) provides that any requirement for 
preregistration for a service shall not place 
an undue burden on handicapped residents 
or handicapped visitors; 


“(F) provides that the recipient will pro- 
vide transportation to such handicapped 
persons without regard to trip purpose, ex- 
cept that nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed as prohibiting a State or re- 
cipient from giving priority to requests for 
transportation service on the basis of medi- 
cal need; and 


“(G) provides that, where feasible, the re- 
cipient will also provide transportation, if 
requested by the handicapped person, to at 
least one person accompanying the handi- 
capped person at a fare which is not more 
than the fare charged for transporting by 
mass transportation facilities and equip- 
ment a member of the general public a com- 
parable distance. 


The Secretary shall not approve a program 
under this subsection which does not com- 
ply with the requirements of this paragraph. 
A recipient's program shall be deemed to 
meet the requirements of this paragraph 
with respect to a mass transportation cor- 
ridor if the recipient provides accessible bus 
service in such corridor. 


“(3) The Secretary shall not avprove a 
program respecting transvortation of hand- 
icapped persons under this subsection un- 
less (A) the community of handicapped per- 
sons for whom such transportation will be 
provided was consulted by the recipient in 
the development of such program, and (B) 
the program was developed in cooperation 


with responsible elected officials of local gov- 
ernments concerned. 


“(4) A recipient may amend a program 
approved under this section if (A) the Sec- 
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retary, in consultation with the Architec- 
tural and Transportation Compliance Board, 
determines that the program as amended 
complies with this subsection, (B) the 
amendment was developed in consultation 
with the community of handicapped persons 
for whom the transportation is being pro- 
vided, and (C) the amendment was developed 
in cooperation with responsible elected offi- 
cials of local governments concerned. 

(5) (A) The Secretary may not impose any 
requirements which are in addition to the 
requirements set forth in this subsection re- 
specting a program for providing transporta- 
tion of handicapped persons through facil- 
ities and equipment other than facilities and 
equipment used by the recipient to provide 
transportation to the general public. 

“(B) The regulations issued to carry out 
this subsection shall be kept to an absolute 
minimum, 

“(6) If a recipient is complying with its 
approved program under this subsection, such 
recipient shall be deemed to satisfy the re- 
quirements of this section, such recipient 
shall be deemed to satisfy the requirements 
of this section, the Architectural Barriers Act 
of 1968 (Public Law 90-480) and sections 
502 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
as they relate to mass transportation of 
handicapped persons served under such pro- 
gram. 

“(7) Each recipient for which a program 
respecting transportation of handicapped 
persons is approved under this subsection 
shall anually certify to the Secretary that 
such recipient is complying with such pro- 
gram. 

“(8) (A) If the Secretary makes a prelim- 
inary determination that a recipient with a 
program approved under this subsection is 
not complying with its program or with the 
requirements of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall issue an order requiring the recip- 
ient to come into compliance. 

“(B) If, after the ninetieth day following 
the date of an order under subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, the Secretary makes a 
final determination, after notice and an op- 
portunity for a hearing, that the recipient 
is not complying with its program or with the 
requirements of this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall withhold not less than 25 per cen- 
tum, of the recipient’s Federal financial as- 
sistance under this Act until the recipient 
comes into compliance or agrees to take the 
necessary steps to achieve compliance. 

“(9)(A) This subsection shall not apply— 

(1) to any new fixed rail system for the 
mass transportation of the general public 
which is constructed after January 1, 1970 or 
to any other fixed guideway system con- 
structed after the date of enactment of this 
subsection; and 

“(il) to the extension of any fixed rail 
system for the mass transportation of the 
general public. 

“(B) As used in this paragraph, the term 
‘new fixed rail system’ does not include the 
replacement, repair, or restoration of any 
fixed rail system in existence on December 
31, 1969."". 

(b) The appropriate authorizing commit- 
tees of Congress shall conduct periodic over- 
sight hearin’s on the effects of the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section, 
no less than annually for the first 5 years 
following the date of enactment of this Act, 
to ensure that such amendment is being im- 
plemented according to congressional intent 
and purpose. 

By Mr. OBERSTAR: 

(Amendment to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute.) 

—Page 42, after line 4, insert the following: 
BUY AMERICA 


Sec. 225. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of Trans- 
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portation shall not obligate any funds su- 
thorized to be appropriated by this Act or 
any Act amended by this Act for any project 
contract whose total cost exceeds $500,000 
unless only such unmanufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been mined 
or produced in the United States, and only 
such manufactured articles, materials, and 
supplies as have been manufactured in the 
United States at least 75 per centum from 
articles, materials, and supplies mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, as the case may be, 
in the United States, will be used in such 
project contract. 


(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall not apply where the Secretary 
determines— 


(1) their application would be inconsist- 
ent with the public interest; 


(2) in the case of acquisition of rolling 
Stock, their application would result in un- 
reasonable cost (after granting appropriate 
price adjustments to domestic products 
based on that portion of project cost likely 
to be returned to the United States and to 
the States in the form of tax revenues); 


(3) that articles, materials, or supplies of 
the class or kind to be used or the articles, 
materials, or supplies from which they are 
manufactured are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured, as the case may be, in the 
United States in sufficient and reasonably 
available commercial quantities and of a 
satisfactory quality; or 


(4) that inclusion of domestic material will 
increase the cost of the overall project con- 
tract by more than 20 per centum. 


(c) This section shall not apply to project 
contracts entered into on or before the date 
of enactment of this section or options ex- 
ercised pursuant to such contracts. Section 
401 of the Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1978 shall not apply to any project 
contract entered into after the date of enact- 
ment of this section for a project under this 
Act or any Act amended by this Act. 


H.R. 8378 


By Mr. KOSTMAYER: 

—In paragraph (1) of section 105(b), strike 
out “shall be effective” and all that follows 
down through the end of such paragraph and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “shall 
not be effective unless, during the first period 
of 90 calendar days of continuous session of 
the Congress after the date of the transmittal 
of the petition to the Congress, both Houses 
of the Congress pass a concurrent resolution 
the matter after the resolving clause of 
which reads as follows: “The Congress disap- 
prove the petition transmitted to the Con- 
gress by regarding the dis- 
approval of the site at for a 
renository for the disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste, transuranic waste, and 
spent fuel.’; (the first blank space being filled 
with the name of the State Review Board or 
Indian tribe governing body the petition of 
which is disapproved; the second blank space 
being filled with the geographic location of 
the proposed repository site). For purposes 
of paragraphs (3) through (7) of this sub- 
section, the term ‘resolution’ means a con- 
current resolution described by this para- 
graph.”. 

In section 104/b)(3), strike out “by the 
Congress” after “disapproval”. 

In section 104(c), strike out “(pertaining 
to congressional disapproval)”. 

In section 106(a)(2)(C), strike out “re- 
questing the Congress to disapprove” and 
insert after “105,” the following: “for the 
disapproval of the". 

In section 106/b). strike out “that the 
Congress disapprove” and insert in lieu 
thereof “disapproval of”. 


November 21, 1980 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REGISTRATIONS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
Pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following registrations were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1980: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the ReEcorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Frrx'One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY or THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copies WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ("Registration"): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter "P" and fill out page 1 only. 

QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4," “5,” “6,” etc. 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


PURSUANT To FEDERAL REGULATION or LOBBYING ACT 


REPORT 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


Ist | oa | sa | áth 
(Mark one square only) 


Note on ITEM “A” —(0) In GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 


(1) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B") 


the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as & law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee".) 


(i1) “Employer"—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item "B", 


(b) SEPARATE REPORTS, 


An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 


(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees, 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FLNG: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


Note on Item "B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. 


that: 


2, If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
(a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 


members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—Iis to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER:—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem “C".—(a) The expression “In connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in elther House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 


(bd) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report 


(Registration). 


(c) After beginning such activities, they must file'a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have elther 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1, State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (>) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


8. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
on, (if publications were received as s 


Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longe> expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Querterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item "D" and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt-to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
(Omitted in printing) 
PAGE ig 
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A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Intertribal 
Land Use Committee, P.O. Box 72, Lawton, 
Okla. 73501. 


A. Sherman Abrahamson, Control Data 
Corp., 3717 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. 

B. Control Data Corp., 3717 Columbia Pike, 
Arlington, Va. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer &-Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Condominium 
& Cooperative Housing, 5415 North Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 60640. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Instruments Inc., P.O. Box 225474, 
MS 241, Dallas, Tex. 75265. 

A. Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics 
(ACT), 709-A Eighth Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 


A. Alliance to Save Energy, 1925 K Street 
NW., Suite 507, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nissho-Iwai American Corp., 1211 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Corporate Property Investors, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Security First Group, Inc., 1800 Avenue 
of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Invsco Corp.. 120 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Morgan Stanley & Co. Inc., 1251 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 and 
Merrill Lynch White Weld Capital Markets 
Group, 1 Liberty Plaza, 165 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10080. 


A. Association of American Foreign Service 
Women, P.O. Box 8068, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

A. John S. Autry, Sperry Corp., 1019 19th 
Street NW., Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 1019 19th Street NW., Suite 
910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Robert A. Bacha, The Keefe Co., 1625 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for Alvin Nederlander 
Association, Inc.), 1564 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10036. 

A. Margaretha Backers, 5534 Crossrail 
Court, Burke, Va. 22015. 

B. Population Action Council, 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Suite 209, Washington, D.C. 
20003. 


A. Baker & McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. G. D. Searle & Co., P.O. Box 1045, Skokie, 
Ill. 60076. 

A. Barley & Malt Institute, 733 North Van 
Buren, Suite 610, Milwaukee, Wis.. 53202. 
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A. Barrier Islands Coalition, No. 4500, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10168. 

A. Gary Alan Barron, St. Joe Minerals 
Corp., 1730 Rhode island Avenue NW., Suite 
612, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Roger V. Barth, Jackson, Campbell & 
Parkinson, Suite 300 South, 1120 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gallery Row Associates, 1830 
Nash Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


North 


A. Richard S. Beatty, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Great American Management & Invest- 
ment, Inc., 5775-D Peachtree Dunwoody 
Road, Suite 600, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

A. Josiah Beeman, 1625 L Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-C™O, 1625 L 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


NW., 


A. Benoit, Smith & Laughlin, 2001 Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Sulte 501, Arlington, Va. 
22202. 

B. Hughes Aircraft Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Robert A. Best, Suite 4400, 475 L’En- 
fant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. International Association of Bio-Energy 
Producers, Inc., 126 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02110. 


A. Robert Betz, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, 444 North Capitol Street NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. Billig, Sher & Jones, 2033 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. State of South Dakota, Department of 
Transportation, Division of Railroads, Pierre, 
S. Dak., 57501. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW. No. 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20015. 

B. City of Haines, Box 576, Haines, Ark. 
99827. 

A. Albert H. Blumenthal, 40 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Phillips, Nizer, Beniamin, Krim & Bal- 
lon (for American Bobst Holdings, Inc.), 
40 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert S. Boege, Sperry Corp., 1019 19th 
Street, Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 1019 19th Street NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Bernadette Bolton, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ingtcn, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
601 West Golf Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
60056. 


A. George W. Breece, National Cable Tele- 
vision Association, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1875 Eye Street 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 3000 
Bissonnet Avenue, P.O. Box 1642, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

A. Mary Elizabeth Brown, National Educa- 
tion Association, 3203 Locksley Lane, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 32312. 
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B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Brown & Roady, Suite 1270, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 908 
West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


A. Thomas C. Brown, Jr., Sperry Corp., 
1019 19th Street NW., Suite 910, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 1019 19th Street NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Mahlon A. Burnette ITI, 1010 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, D.c. 
20036. 

B. Cellulose Manufacturers Association, 
5908 Columbia Pike, Bailey’s Crossroads, Va. 
22041. 


A. Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, D.C. 
20038. 

B. Formaldehyde Institute, 1075 Central 
Park Avenue, Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 

A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, Suite 
700, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, DC. 20036. 

B. General Dynamics Corp., Pierre Laclede 
Center, St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
Suite 401, 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Louisiana Gasification Associates, 1 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


A. Sally J. Campen, 1741 Gosnell Road No. 
201, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

B. Tele-Press Associates (for Japan Pish- 
erles Association, Japan Whaling Associa- 
tion), 342 East 79th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10021. 


A, Capitol Advocates, 1127 llth Street, 
Suite 605, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. SUMMA CORP., P.O. Box 14000, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Public Broadcasting Communications, 
Inc., 304 West 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 


A. Hans L. Cartensen III, Weyerhaeuser Co. 
1625 I Street NW., No. 902, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash. 98477. 


A. Gerald S. J. Cassidy, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boston University, 147 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 
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A. Gerald S. J. Cassidy, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 


A. William C. Chasey, Suite 502-B, 1500 
Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. The Roundtable—Issues & Answers, Inc., 
Suite 502—B, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

A. William T. Christian, 1333 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 

Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 


A. Chugach Natives, Inc., 903 West North- 
ern Lights, Suite 201, Anchorage, Alaska 
99503. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Securities Clearing Corp., 55 
Water Street, New York, N.Y. 10041. 

A. Coan, Couture & Lyons, Suite 1015, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Presidential Towers, Ltd., 405 North 
Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

A. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 


A. Coffey, McGovern, Noel & Novogroski, 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Houston International Minerals Corp., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Coffey, McGovern, Noel & Novogroski, 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Houston Oil & Minerals Corp., Houston, 
Tex. 

A. Don V. Cogman, MAPCO, Inc., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 820, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. MAPCO, Inc., 1800 South Baltimore 
Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 74119. 


A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 
Fourth Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CSL Industries, Inc., 2029 Century Park 
E, No. 1010, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northwest Energy Co., 315 East 2d 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., Pan 
Am Building, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Cole Corette & Bradfield, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of American Chambers of Com- 
merce—Europe and Mediterranean. 


A. Edward C. Cone, Jr. P.O. Box 1606, 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050 

B. Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, P.O. Box 1606, Forest Park, Ga. 
30050. 


A. George A. Conn., Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, 4350 East West Highway, Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20014 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

A. Cook, Purcéll, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A. Glen S. Corso, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, 1126 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Karl E. Cox, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Suite 900, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Suite 900, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter, 1819 H 
Street NW., No. 340, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Importers Association—Tex- 
tile & Apparel Group, 11 West 42d Street, 
30th Floor, New York, N.Y. 

A. Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter, 1819 H 
Street NW., Suite 340, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Korea Leather & Fur Exporter’s Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lakeside North Apartments Partnership, 
c/o Julian Kossow, Sarasota Bank Building, 
1605 Main Street, Suite 810, Sarasota, Fla. 

A. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, 950 17th Street, Denver, 
Colo. 80202; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Integrity Oll & Gas Co., 410 17th Strect, 
Suite 1670, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

A, Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wil- 
son, 723 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Ingersoll-Rand Co., Woodcliff Lake, N.J. 
07675. 

A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. International Paper Company, 220 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Deaver & Hannaford, Inc., 2030 M Street 
NW.. No. 403, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Asociacion de Amigos del Pais, 6a Ave- 
nue “A” 10-38, Zona 9, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, C.A. 

A. George K. Degnon Associates, Inc., 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Children’s Hos- 
pitals and Related Institutions, 1601 Con- 
cord Pike, No. 34, Independence Mall, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19803. 

A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, 
Washington, DC. 20036. 

B. Wilsons House of Suede, Inc., 11840 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064. 


A. Delaware County Action Committee, 113 
Hampden Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 19082. 

A. Tania Demchuk, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 401, 
20003. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

A. Claude J. Desautels, Carl Byoir & As- 
soclates, Inc., Suite 400, 1899 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 380 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


A. Catherine B. de Sibour, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Thomas A. Dine, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

A. Joseph K. Doss, 3251 Old Lee Highway, 
Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

A. Beatrice P. Doyle, 1638 Rose Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 16218. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Roderick T. Dwyer, American Mining 
Congress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A. Edwards Associates, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Portland General Electric Co., 121 
Southwest Salmon Street, Portland, Oreg. 
97204. 


A. James D. Elmore, 
Cherryfield, Maine 04622. 


Sunlight Farm 


A. Law Offices of Northcutt Ely, Watergate 
600 Building, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Jasper-Newton Electric Cooperative 
Jne., 812 South Margaret Avenue, Kirbyville, 
Tex. 75956. 

A. Law Offices of Northcutt Ely, Watergate 
600 Building, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Outer Banks Civic League, c/o Mrs. 
Bonniee Romano, P.O. Box 171, Corolla 
Beach, N.C. 26927. 

A. European Travel Commission, 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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A. Michael Farrar, American Paper Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Betsy Ferguson, Times Mirror Co., 1875 
I Street NW. Suite 1110, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Times Mirror Co., Times Mirror Square 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90053. 

A. Bradford L. Ferguson, 1 First Nations 
Plaza, No. 5200, Chicago, Tl. 60603. 

B. Chicago Board of Trade Clearing Corp 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
60604. 

A. William C. Finneran, Jr., 60 East 42d 
Street, Room 3510, New York, N.Y. 10185. 

B. The General Contractors Association or 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10165, 


A. Arlene J. Fischler, Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.O. 20014. 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 1311 
North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, Fla. 
33607. 
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A. Carol J. Forbes, 604 North Carolina 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Impro, Inc, Waukon, Iowa and Grand 
Laboratories, Inc., Freeman, S. Dak. 

A, Alan Fox, 1809 Belmont Road NW., No. 8, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 
F Street NW., Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

A. Richard H. Francis, National Multi 
Housing Council, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 
285-N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Multi Housing Council, 1800 
M Street NW., Suite 285-N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Douglas L. Francisco, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 


A. The Free Alaska Lands Committee, 425 
G Street, Suite 930, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, Suite 1000, 600 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20037. 

B. Sea Colony, Inc., c/o Carl Freeman Asso- 
ciates Inc., Cabin John Center, 11325 Seven 
Locks Road, Potomac, Md. 20854. 


A. Ann E. Gallagher, National Association 
of Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 19th 
Street, Suite 700, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Wiliam J. Gallagher, P.O. Box 156, Nia- 
gara Falls, N.Y. 14302. 

B. The Carborundum Co., P.O. Box 156, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14302. 

A. Robert C. Gelardi, 5775 Peachtree-Dun- 
woody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. The Robert H. Kellen Co. (for Infant 
Formula Council, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342) 5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, Suite 500—D, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30342. 

A. The General Contractors Association of 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, Room 
3510, New York, N.Y. 10165. 

A. Georgia Association of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., 315 West Ponce de Leon Ave- 
nue, 933 First National Bank Building, P.O. 
Box 789, Decatur, Ga. 30031. 

B. Service Station Dealers of America, Inc., 
2021 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Joe L. Gilmore, Chrysler Defense, Inc., 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Chrysler Defense, Inc., 6000 East 17 
Mile Road, Sterling Heights, Mich. 48078. 


A. Sol Glasner, Sperry Corp., 1019 19th 
Street NW., Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 1019 19th Street NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Luis L. Granados, Law Offices of Shel- 
don I. London, 1725 DeSales Street Nw., 
Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The ESOP Association of America, 47 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108. 


A. Joan Griffin, 1717 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Colleges & Universities, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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A. L. George Griffin, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Robert K. Gray, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017 (for David A. 
Witts, Dallas, Tex.) 

A. Hallmark Cards, Inc., 25th & McGee 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

A. Maurice E. Halsey, Northern Illinois Gas 
Co., Suite 202, 1627 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Illinois Gas Co., P.O. Box 190, 
Aurora, Ill. 60507. 

A. Harrah’s, Inc., P.O. Box 10, Reno, Nev. 
89504. 

A. Robert B. Heiney, Box 569 LOW, Locust 
Grove, Va. 22508. 

B. Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co, (for Alvin Nederlander 
Association, Inc.), 1625 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Prederic W. Hickman, One First National 
Plaza, No. 5200, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. Chicago Board of Trade Clearing Corp., 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
60604. 

A. Beverly Hines, 1620 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. VISA USA, Inc., 
San Mateo, Calif. 94403. 


300 Clearview Way, 


A. Jerald E. Hobson, 1775 K Street NW., 
Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. El Paso Co., P.O. Box 2185, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Semiconductor Industry Association, 
2030 Town Center Lane, Cupertino, Calif. 
95014. 

A. Walter Holan, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

B. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Michele O'Donnell Holbrook, National 
Fuel Gas Distribution Corp., Room 900, 10 
Lafayette Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203. 

B. National Fuel Gas Distribution Corp., 
National Gas Storage Corp., National Fuel 
Gas Supply Corp., and Seneca Resources 
Corp. 

A. James L. Holt, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kennecott Corb., 10 Stamford Forum, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 

E0, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Delaware & Hudson Railway Co., Del- 
aware and Hudson Building, Albany, N.Y. 
12207. 

A. Cordell W. Hull, 497 Stockbridge Ave- 
nue, Atherton, Calif. 94025. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Frederick D. Hunt, Jr., Society of Pro- 
fessional Benefit Administrators, 1800 M 
Sree NW., Suite 1030N, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Society of Professional Benefit Admin- 
istrators, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1030N, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Kenneth Hunter, Coast Action, 918 F 
Street NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., No. 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

A. Infant Formula Council, 5775 Peachtree- 
Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. 

A. G. Conley Ingram, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 35 Broad Street, Suite 1200, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30335. 

B. Great American Management & Invest- 
ment, Inc., 5775-D Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road, Suite 600, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 


A. Insulation Contractors Association, 905 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. International Government Consultants, 
Inc., 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1128, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Embassy of the Republic of Turkey, 
1606 23d Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

A. Itel Corp., Container Division, 2 Em- 
barcadero Center, 24th Floor, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94111. 

A. Jensen, Sanders & McConnell, 1200 
North Main Street, Suite 900, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 92701 and 244 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. County of Orange, 10 Civic Center 
Plaza, Santa Ana, Calif. 92701. 


A. Jensen, Sanders & McConnell, 1200 
North Main Street, Suite 900, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 92701 and 244 Maryland Avenue NB., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Orange County Transportation Com- 
mission, 1020 North Broadway, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 92701. 

A. Richard W, Johnson, Jr., National Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps League, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Box 43, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Headquarters, Marine Corps 
League, 933 North Kenmore Street, No. 321, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

A. Jones, Day, Reavis & Pogue, 1735 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Greetings Corp., 10500 Amer- 
ican Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44144. 

A. Linda Heller Kamm, Foley, Lardner, 
Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 
Fla. 33607. 

A. Robert J. Keefe, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for Alvin Nederlander 
Association, Inc.), 1625 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Teresa A. Keefe, League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Jeanne Keller, Food Research & Action 
Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 I 
Street, NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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A. John G. Keller, 1899 L Street NW. 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. E. Kent, Kent & O'Connor, 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seniorcenters of America, 2640 Peerless 
Road NW., Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


A. W. Russell King, 1050 17th Street NW., 
No. 301, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Freeport Minerals Co., 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 


A. Thomas G. Kobus, National Parking As- 
sociation, 1101, 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101, 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. James H. Lake, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nelson & Harding (for Western Grow- 
ers Association), 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. David R. Lambert, American Seed Trade 
Association, 1030 15th Street NW., No. 964, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., No. 964, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Wayne R. LaPierre, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. La Salle National Bank, 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60690, 


A. Michael Lashbrook, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Henry J. Lawrence, Jr., The American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Linda L. Lawrence, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., No. 213, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Brown & Root, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., No. 213, Washington, D.C. 
200386. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Liberty Communications, Inc., P.O. Box 
7009, Eugene, Oreg. 97401. 


A. Kaye C. Leonard, Suite 801, 1015 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Potlatch Corp., P.O. Box 3591, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. Leva, Hawes Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Alliance of Supermarket 
Shoppers, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Lewis, Rice, Tucker, Allen & Chubb, 611 
Olive Street, Suite 1400, St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 

B. Spectrum Emergency Care, Inc., 970 Ex- 
ecutive Parkway, St. Louis, Mo. 63141. 


„14 Hens Linthicum, Allied Chemical Corp., 
onnecticut Avenue NW., Washi 

D.C. 20036. REC 
B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 3000-R 

Morristown, N.J. 07960. 
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A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Inc., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20026. 

B. Ambassador Bridge Co., P.O. Box 447, 
Detroit, Mich. 48232. 


A. Charles B., Lipsen, 1826 Calvert Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas A. Lisk, 1600 Rhode Island Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C., 20036. 

B. National Rifie Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Margaret E. (Elva) Longworth, Suite 
502—B, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Roundtable-Issues & Answers, Inc., 
Suite 502-B, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 


A. Anne B. Lorber, 757 West Avenue at 8th 
Street, Apt. 1107, Miami Beach, Fla. 33139. 


A. John T. Lounsbury II, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Judy Lynch, 600 New Jersey Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Institute for Public Representation, 600 
New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 


A. Manchester Associates, Ltd., 1155 15th 
Street NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 
10005. 

B. Nisson Motor Co., Ltd., Engineering Of- 
fice of North America, 560 Sylvan Avenue, 
P.O. Box 1606, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 

A. Allen J. Manzano, American Hospital 
Association, 444 North Capitol Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. Ronald Anthony Marks, 685 Northwest 
8th Street, Gresham, Oreg. 97030. 

A. Donald N. Martin, Donald N. Martin & 
Co., Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. 


A. James P. Martin, 60 East 42d Street, 
Room 3510, New York, N.Y. 10165. 

B. The General Contractors Association of 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10165. 

A. Scot A. Mason, 6137 East Calle Camelia, 
Scotsdale, Ariz. 82551. 

B. Samaritan Health Service, 141 North 3d 
Street, P.O. Box 25489, Phoenix, Ariz. 85002. 

A. McCandless & Barrett, 1707 H Street 
NW., No. 1005, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Transamerica Life Insurance & Annuity 
Co. and Occidental Life Insurance Co., 1150 
South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90015. 


A. Jane S. McGhee, 507 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Confederated Tribes of 
Springs, Warm Springs, Oreg. 97761. 


Warm 


A. Jane S. McGhee, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 
86515. 

A. John Martin Meek, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Jnc., 2055 
West 190th Street, Torrance, Calif. 90504. 


A. Edward L. Menning, National Associa- 
tion of Federal Veterinarians, Suite 836, 1522 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. National Association of Federal Veteri- 
narians, Suite 836, 1522 K Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Milbank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. LaSalle National Bank, 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60690. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 22101. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Redwood Lincoln Mercury Leasing, Inc., 
1000 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


94109. 


A. Linda B. Miller, 2550 M Street NW., No. 
405, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Volunteer Trustees of Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals, 2550 M Street NW., Suite 405, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. W. Kirk Miller, 733 North Van Buren 
Street, Suite 610, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

B. Barley & Malt Institute, 733 North Van 
Buren Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 


A. John C. Milliner, Jr., P.O. Box 1606, 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050. 

B. Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, P.O. Box 1606, Forest Park, Ga. 
30050. 


A. Mineral Insulation Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 382 Springfleld Avenue, Summit, 
N.J. 07901. 


A. Moery & Co., 1230 Kensington Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Surrey & Morse (for Amsterdam & Rot- 
terdambank Bank), 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Moery & Co., 1230 Kensington Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Surrey & Morse (for the Republic of 
Zaire), 1156 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


A. Vincent L. Morelli, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 225, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Congoleum Corp., P.O. Box 4040, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 03801. 


A. John V. Moller, Manchester Associates, 
1155 15th Street, NW., Suite 1010, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. Manchester Associates, Ltd., 1155 15th 
Street NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 
20005 (for: Nissan Motor Co., Ltd.). 


A. Janis E. Moore, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 


A. Roy Morgan, Zero Population Growth, 
Inc., 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Helen Dubino Morrison, 1425 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. (for: Florists 
Transworld Delivery Association, P.O. Box 
2227, Southfield, Mich. 48037), 633 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Frank Dominic Musica, The American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington. D C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington. 
D.C. 20006. 
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A. National Council for Japanese American 
Redress, 925 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Ti. 60614. 


A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Sharon Newsome, Coast Action, 918 F 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
22204. 

B. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

A. Nissan Motor Co. Ltd., Engineering 
Office of North America, 560 Sylvan Avenue, 
P.O. Box 1606, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


A. M. Kathryn Nordstrom, 1575 E Street 
NW., Suite 725, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pacific Seafood Processors Association, 
1600 South Jackson Street, Seattle, Wash. 
98144. 

A. J. Hallock Northcott, 1101 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 55144. 


A. Nossaman, Krueger & Marsh, 445 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071 and 
1140 19th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Office of the Governor, Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands, Saipan CM 
96950. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American INVSCO Corp., 120 South La- 
Salle, Chicago, 11. 60603. 

A, O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CKLW Radio Broadcasting, Ltd., 1640 
Ouellette Avenue, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Police Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 2701 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Patrick C. O'Connor, Kent & O'Connor, 
Inc., 303 East Wacker Drive, Suite 1910, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60601. 

B. Seniorcenters of America, 2640 Peerless 
Road NW., Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


A. O'Keefe, Ashenden & Lyons, 1 First Na- 
tional Plaza, Suite 5100, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

B. American INVSCO Corp., 120 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


A. Alice O'Leary, 709A Eighth Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics 
(ACT), 709A Eighth Street SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Commercial Union Assurance Co., One 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Premiere, 10880 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90024. 


A. Kimberly C. Parker. American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, 1825 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 


ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Ari : 
: ington, Va 
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B. Aerospatiale Helicopter Corp., 2701 Fo- 
rum Drive, Grand Prairie, Tex. 75051. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Northern 
Maine Junction, Bangor, Maine 04401. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Iron Horse 
Park, North Billerica, Mass. 01862. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Chicago & Northwestern Transportation 
Co., 400 West Madison, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Delaware Otsego System, One Railroad 
Avenue, Cooperstown, N.Y. 15825. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. European Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Genesee & Wyoming Industries, 71 Lewis 
Street, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Lehigh Valley Estate, 415 Brighton, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18015. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Pittsburg & Shawmut, R.D. No. 2, Middle 
Street, Brookville, Pa. 15825. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

A, Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. City of Birmingham, City Hall, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 35203. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Multi Housing Council, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Options Clearing Corp., 233 South 
Wacker Drive, Room 5950, Chicago, Ill. 60605. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Town of Dune Acres, Indiana, c/o Don H. 
Ruben, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Til. 60603. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Wilshire Oil Co. of Texas, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Best Employers Association, 4201 Birch 
Street, Newport Beach, Calif. 90226. 

A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
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B. Capitol Oil Co., 1100 17th Street NW., 
Suite 313, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Active Independent Oil & Gas 
Producers, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 313, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Enserch Corp., 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Peabody, Rivlin, Lambert & Meyers, 1150 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Japan Fisheries Association, c/o Tele- 
Press Associates, 342 East 79th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10021. 

A. David Peltier, Eckert College, Box 811, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33733. 


A. James R. Phalen, MAPCO Inc., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 820, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. MAPCO Inc., 1800 South Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Okla., 74119. 


A. Bill Pickens, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Tire & Rubber Co., One General 
Street, Akron, Ohio 44329. 

A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Dun & Bradstreet Corp., 299 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Richard Prendergast, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Chugach Natives, Inc., 903 West North- 
ern Lights, Suite 201, Anchorage, Alaska 
99503. 

A. Paul Clement Pritchard, 1734 Corcoran 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Parks & Conservation Ass'n., 
1701 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


A. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. Howard Pyle, 4930 Quebec Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Houston Lighting — Power Co., P.O. 
Box 1700, Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Mark C. Pyle, P.O. Box 3731, Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Retail Bakers of America, Presidential 
Building, 6525 Belcrest Road, Suite 250, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 


A. John R. Quarles, Jr., Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Environmental Development 
Association. Clean Air Act Protect (NEDA/ 
CAAP). 3 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20045. 

A. W. Vincent Rakestraw. 8 East Broad 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 43215. 

B. North American Telephone Association, 
1030 15th Street NW., Suite 360, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


November 21, 1980 


A. Robert Randall, ACT, 709-A Eighth 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics 
(ACT), 709-A Eighth Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

A. Charles C. Reely, 3251 Old Lee Highway, 
Suite, 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

A. Martha L. Rees, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1120, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 1007 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

A. David E. Reeves, 4803 Scarsdale Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 20016. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

A. Leonard I. Rippa, National Taxpayers 
Union, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Taxpayers Union, 325 Pennsyl- 
vania SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Rogers & Wells, 1666 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 200068. 

B. Florida West Coast Condominium 
Group, P.O. Box 40750, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
37743. 

A. John F. Rolph III, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Suite 350, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Citibank, N.A., 399 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10043. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., No. 404, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. California Portland Cement Co., 800 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mudge, Rose, Guthrie & Alexander, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. PACCAR, Inc., Business Center Building, 
P.O. Box 1518, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 

A. Gary W. Rossow, Motor Vehicle Manu- 
facturers Association of the U.S., Inc., 1909 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U.S., Inc., 320 New Center Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

A. Mark Rovner, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Philip E. Ruppe, Amax, Inc., 1101 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 605, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Amax, Inc.. Amax Center, Greenwich, 
Conn. 06830. 

A. Daniel Saltzman, 317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Rohan J. Samaraweera, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Samaritan Health Service. 1410 North 
Third Street, P.O. Box 25489, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85002. 

A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Empresa Brasileira de Aeronautica, S.A., 
Embraer, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Kings River Power Development 
Committee, 4886 East Jensen Avenue, Fresno, 
Calif. 93725. 

A. William B. Savbe, 8 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

B. North American Telephone Association, 
1030 15th Street NW., Suite 360, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 


A. Joseph Scherer, American Association 
of School Administrators, 1801 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1801 North Moore Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

A. Schlossberg-Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 
955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 1401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American Dietetic Association, 430 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

A. Schlossberg-Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 
955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 1401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024 

B. Boston University, 147 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 

A. Schlossberg-Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 
955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 1401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Frozen Food Association, 1019 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Schlossberg-Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 
955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 1401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 

A. Kenneth Schlossberg, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates. Inc., 955 L’Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boston University, 147 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 

A. Kenneth Schlossberg, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates. Inc., 955 L’Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 

A. Sandra Sedacca, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Seward & Kissel, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Merrill Lynch Money Markets, Inc., 165 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10080. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, c/o 
Ramsay D. Potts, 1800 M Street NW. (900-S), 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidated Grain & Barge Co., 5100 
Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78284. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Utility Nuclear Waste Management 
Group, c/o Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Stephen Silbiger, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Ruth L. Sky, Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 2211 Congress Street, Portland, 
Maine 04122. 

B. Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 2211 
Congress Street, Portland, Maine 04122. 

A. Owen Meredith Smaw, 1612 Sixteenth 
Avenue, South Nashville, Tenn. 37212. 


A. Delbert D. Smith, Communications 
Satellite Corp., 950 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

A. Robert B. Smith, Jr., 1155 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Robert T. Smith, Weyerhaeuser Co., 
1625 I Street NW., No. 902, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash. 98477. 


A. Soules, McCamish, Ingram, Martin & 
Brown, 900 Milam Building, East Travis at 
Soledad, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Datapoint Corporation, 9725 Datapoint 
Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 78284. 

A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Superlite Builders Supply, Inc., 4150 West 
Turney, Phoenix, Ariz. 85019. 

A. State of South Dakota, Department of 
Transportation, Division of Railroads, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 57501. 

A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Crown Coach Corporation, 2428 E. 12th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90021. 

A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corporation, 150 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Austin P. Sullivan, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, Minn. 55440. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 

A. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Amsterdam & Rotterdam Bank, Heren- 
gracht 595, 1000 EH, Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands. 


A. Joe Tallakson, Suite 421, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


B. Sense, Inc. (for Quinault Indian N=- 
tion), Suite 421, 1010 Vermont Avenue NV7 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Elinor D. Talmadge, Tanners’ Council of 
America, 2501 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. Tanners’ Council of America, 2501 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. C. Michael Tarone, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Empresa Brasileria de Aeronautica, S.A., 
(EMBRAER) Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


A. Dennis J. Taylor, Bennett & Taylor, 3238 
Prospect Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Central States Health & Life Co. of 
Omaha, Box 34350, Omaha, Nebr. 68134. 
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A. Tele-Press Associates, Inc., 342 East 79th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

B. Japan Fisheries Association, 9-13, Aka- 
saka 1, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Thevenot, Murray & Scheer, Suite 1128, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Suite 607, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Thevenot, Murray & Scheer, Suite 1128, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Eastern Airlines, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. W. Reid Thompson, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., 1900 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20068. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20068. 


A. R. J. Tice Marathon Oil Co., 1800 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 45840. 


A. Wallace L. Timmeny, Bracewell & Pat- 
terson, 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 1620 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006 and O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. David R. Toll, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1214, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. GPU Service Corp., 100 Interpace Park- 
way, Parsippany, N.J. 07054. 


A. Wanda Townsend, National Cable Tele- 
vision Association, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Philip Travaglione, Apartment R-110, 
300 S. Van Dorn Street, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

B. National Community Action Agency, 
Executive Directors Association, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Hubert Travaille, Potlatch Corp., 1015 
15th Street NW., No. 801, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Potlatch Corp., P.O. Box 3591, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94119. 
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A. Updike, Kelly & Spellacy, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Yellow Cab of Hartford, 8 Jewel Court, 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 


A. Utility Nuclear Waste Management 
Group, c/o Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Hawaiian Electric Co., P.O. Box 2750, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96840. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard & McPher- 
son, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Semiconductor Industry Association, 
20380 Town Center Lane, Suite 155, Cuper- 
tino, Calif. 95014. 


A. Douglas K. Vollmer, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 4350 East West Highway, Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 


A. Howard W. Wahl, 240 Barton Shore 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105, 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 777 East Eisen- 
hower Parkway, P.O. Box 1000, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106. 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1300 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Whitney National Bank of New Orleans, 
228 Saint Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
70130. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
1120 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Ernest R. Warner, Jr, DGA Interna- 
tional, Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for Sofreavia, 
75 rue la Boetie, Paris 8eme France), 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Horace S. Webb, P.O. Box 351, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52406. 
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B. Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., P.O. 
Box 351, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406. 


A. Webster & Sheffield, 1200 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Suite 350, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Skanska (U.S.A.), Inc., 8330 Old Court- 
house Road, Building Tycon 2, Suite 500, 
Vienna, Va. 22180. 


A. Robert E. Weigend, Jr., Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp., 950 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. European Travel Commission, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, 430 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Lloyd Hayes, P.O. Box 1447, Port Arthur, 
Tex. 77640. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 


A. Kim Yelton, 8120 Fenton Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

B. Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, 8120 Fenton Street, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 20910. 


A. Young Woman's Christian Home, 235 
Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 


A. Kevin B. Zeese, 530 Eighth Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws (NORML), 530 Eighth 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 


A. Zuckert, Scoutt & Rasenberger, 880 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the third calendar quarter 1980: 


FILE One Cory WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two COPIES WITH THE CLERK oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 


accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT P 
es JERE 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


Nore ON Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


NOTE on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.— State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”’—§ 302(e). 
(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 
C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 
tive interests are to continue. Ifreceipts the person filing and set forth the specific hee filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
: tributed in connection with legislative in- 

and 6 nditures in connection with legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short ’ g 
xpe titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
place an “X” in the box at the citations of statute h $ 2 a name of printer or publisher (if publications 
Si RS SBR ec Statutes, where Known; (d) were paid for by person filing) or name of 
' will whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 


longer expect to receive Reports. bills. gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 14 
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Nore on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution"— 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts Report Is FOR AN EMpPLoYER.—(i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report, 

(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and "D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
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under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to.any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 
Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Torat for this Quarter (Add items “1" through “5") 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Totat from Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7”) 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302(a). 
p TorTaL now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: .....--. 
14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 


loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor"; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


_ Note on ITEM “E”".—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure"—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act, 


(b) Ir THIS REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
Public relations and advertising services 


Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“ 1”) 

Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

Telephone and telegraph 

‘Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

-All other expenditures 


‘Tora for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11, $........ToTat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 


Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan . 
z Tora now owed to person filing 
Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


. Sec. 302(b). 


. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill,” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 Toran 
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A. Robert J. Aagre, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,378. E. (9) $278.55. 

A. Paul C. Abenante, Suite 850, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Bakers Association, Suite 850, 
2020 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $6.10. 


A. Thomas G. Abernethy, 3973 Stuart Place, 
Jackson, Miss. 39211. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $222.29. 

A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Eazor Express, Inc., Eazor Square, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15201. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Kiowa-Comanche-Apache Intertribal 
Land Use Committee, P.O. Box 72, Lawton, 
Okla. 73501. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Kootznoowoo, Inc., 
Angoon, Alaska 99820. 


P.O. Box 116, 


A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Seneca-Cayuga Tribe of Oklahoma, P.O. 
Box 1283, Miami, Okla. 74354. 

A. Abourezk, Shack & Mendenhall, 1129 
20th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Ukpeagvik Inupiat Corp., P.O. Box 427, 
Barrow, Alaska 99723. 

A. James P. Abraham, 231 Macomb Street, 
Box 209, Valentine, Nebr. 69201. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.60. 

A. Sherman Abrahamson, Control Data 
Corp., 3717 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. 

B. Control Data Corp., 3717 Columbia Pike, 
Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $40.40. 

A. ACLI International Inc., 717 Westches- 
ter Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10604. 


A. Actors Equity Association, 165 West 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 


A. Bruce Adams, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,400. 

A. Charles F. Adams, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 1899 L Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


10017. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $750. 


A. John J. Adams, 1919 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

A. John J. Adams, 1919 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. VEPCO, 7th & Franklin Streets, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

D. (6) $425. 

A. Kenneth R. Adams, Volkswagen of 
America, Inc., 475 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 
2450, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 27621 
Parkview Boulevard, Warren, Mich. 48092. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Hobson H. Adcock, 700 Anderson Hill 
Road, Purchase, N.Y. 10577. 

B. PepsiCo., Inc., 700 Anderson Hill Road, 
Purchase, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. V. J, Adduci, Motor Vehicle Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, Inc., 
1909 K Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 300 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. Aeron Marine Shipping Co., Triad Of- 
fice Center, 2001 Marcus Avenue, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y. 11042. 

E. (9) $1,721.63. 

A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $12,136.34. E. (9) $12,136.34. 


A. Donald G. Agger, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for Govern- 
ment of Morocco, Rabat, Morocco) 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Randolf H. Aires, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 802, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $57.75. 


A. G. Colburn Aker, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Alaska Interstate Co., 2200 Post Oak 
Tower, 5051, Westheimer Road, Houston, Tex. 
77056. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Partners, 350 North 
Saint Paul, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Brooklyn Industrial Development Corp., 
2 Belmont Avenue, Rye, N.Y. 10580. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. City of Houston, City Hall, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $7,000. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. The Coastal Corp.. Nine Greenway 
Plaza, Houston, Tex. 77046. 


D. (6) $22,000. E. (9) $1,639.31. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Contract Carrier Conference, 1730 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Deloitte, Haskins & Sells, 1114 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Energol Corp., 
Seattle, Wash. 98108. 


Inc., P.O. Box 91246, 


A, Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Filmways, Inc., 2049 Century Park East, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. FSC Corp., 110 East 59th Street, 37th 
Floor, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. E & J Gallo Winery, P.O. Box 1130, 
Modesto, Calif. 95353. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Cryogenics, Inc., 2524 Rodney 
Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75229. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Goldston Oil 
Houston, Tex. 77027. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


Corp., P.O. Box 22568, 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No 460. Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. Leaseway Transportation Corp., 21111 
Chagrin Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44122. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampsbire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. Louisiana Alcohol Fuel Co., 1102 Sixth 
Street, New Orleans, La. 70115. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 40, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. MAPCO, Inc., 1800 South Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Ohio 74119. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Metropolitan Transit Authority of 
Harris County, P.O. Box 61429, Houston, Tex. 
77208. 

D. (6) $8,000. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Military Accessories Service Association, 
Inc, Two Park Avenue, Suite 1118, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Association of Condominium 
& Cooperative Housing, 5415 N. Sneridan 
Road, Chicago, ill. 60640. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 400, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. New Energy Corp. of Indiana, 915 15th 
Street NW., No. 200, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Northwest Alaskan Pipeline Co., 1801 K 
Street NW., No. 901, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500, 

A, Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Northwest Pipeline Co., 314 East Second 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ringling Bros. Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Shows, Inc., 1015 18th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Akin, Grump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue .NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Saber Refining Co., 1700 Houston Nat- 
ural Gas Building, Houston, Texas 77002. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shearson Loeb Rhoades, 15 Wall Street, 
Ninth Floor, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sun Co., Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sun Pipe Line Co., P.O. Box 2039, Tulsa, 
Okla. 74102. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sun Ship, Inc., Morton Avenue, Chester, 
Pa. 19013. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $37.43. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue., NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Bankers Association, 
Tenth Street, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Instruments Inc., P.O. Box 
225474—MS 241, Dallas, Tex. 75265. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Valley View Bank, P.O. Box 30100, Dallas, 
Texas 75230. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vickers Petroleum Corp., P.O. Box 2240, 
Wichita, Kansas 76201. 

A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 1133 15th 
Street NW., Suite 1130, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $37.43. 


A. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Worldwide Church of God, P.O. Box 385, 
Pasadena, Calif. 91102. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Joan H. Albert, National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, 600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., No. 202, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, 5225 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
No. 302, Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $1,325. E. (9) $119.40. 


A. James J. Albertine, Interstate Natural 
Gas Association for America, 1660 L Street 
NW., Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Interstate Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 601, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, Ross- 
lyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Air Florida, A.M.F.P.O. 592337, Miami, 
Fla. 33159. 

A. Alcalde, Henderson, O’Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufac- 
turers Association, 2625 Clearbrook Drive, 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 60005. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Associated Industries of Florida, 203 
South Adams Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 23202. 

A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. The Brunswick Corp., One Brunswick 
Plaza, Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. City of Tucson, Tucson, Ariz. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O’Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Coalition for Energy Efficient Trans- 
portation, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Computer Sciences Corp., 650 North 
Sepulveda Boulevard, El Segundo, Calif. 
90245. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Alcalde, Henderson, O’Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. The Continental Group, Inc., One Har- 
bor Plaza, Stamford, Conn. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Newspaper-Broadcaster Committee, 
P.O. Box 3412, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $7,000. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O’Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 
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B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., Pan 
Am Bullding, 200 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Group, 400 
Main Street, East Hartford, Conn. 

D. (6) $12,000. 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Tampa Electric Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


P.O. Box i111, 


A. Alcalde, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Tampa Port Authority, P.O. Box 2192, 
Tampa, Fla. 33601. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Alcalde, Henderson, O’Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Jim Walter Corp., P.O. Box 22601, 
Tampa, Fla. 33622. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Alcaide, Henderson, O'Bannon & Bracy, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1204, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. The Wildlife Legislative Fund of Amer- 
ica, 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Alderson, Ondov, Leonard & Sween, 105 
East Oakland Avenue, Austin, Minn. 55912. 

B. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

A. Claude D. Alexander, National Food 
Processors Association, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. National Food Processors Association, 
1133 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $124.64. 


A. Donald C. Alexander, Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Committee for Capital Formation 
Through Dividend Reinvestment, 1800 M 
Street NW., Suite 800 N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $155. 

A. Donald C. Alexander. 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 800-N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Morgan, Lewis & Bockus, 1800 M Street 
NW., Suite 800-N, Washington, D.C. 20036 
(for Evans Products, 1121 Southwest Sal- 
mon Street, Portland, Oreg. 97208). 


A. Willis W. Alexander, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $14.97. 


A. Barbara Alger, 728 Hardin, Aurora, Ill, 
60506. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 


A. Maxton M. Allcox, Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes, 400 First Street 
NW., Rm. 801, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 48203. 

D. (6) $11,403.24. 
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A. Anne Genevieve Allen, Rockwell Inter- 
national, 2230 East Imperial Highway, El Se- 
gundo, Calif. 90245. 

B. Rockwell International, 2230 East Im- 
perial Highway, El Segundo, Calif. 90245. 

D. (6) $305. E. (9) $380. 

A. Robert D. Allen, 2845 Summit Drive, 
Hillsborough, Calif. 94010. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street 
NW., P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 
94119. 


A. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 
E. (9) $6,727.65. 


A. Alliance to Save Energy, 1925 K Street 
NW., No. 50, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Richard H. Altman, 444 North Capitol 
St. NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,116.67. 


A. Ricardo R. Alvarado, 6108 Fort Hunt 
Road, Alexandria, Va. 22307. 

B. Lockheed Corp., P.O. Box 551, Burbank, 
Calif. 91520. 

D. (6) $1,140. E. (9) $344.46. 

A. Robert Alvarez, Environmental Policy 
Center, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5151 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

A. John O. Ambler, 3251 Old Lee Highway, 
Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Oid Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (9) $40.22. 

A. American Arts Alliance, 424 C Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $175,930.16. E. (9) $46,978.28. 


A. American Association of Foundations 
for Medical Care, 11325 Seven Locks Road, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 


A. American Association of Homes for the 
Aging, 1050 17th Street NW., No. 770, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 


D. (6) $2,822. E. (9) $2,822. 


A. American Association of Meat Proces- 
sors, 224 East High Street, Elizabethtown, 
Pa. 17022. 

D. (6) $34.67. 

A. American Association of Ophthalmology, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $947.50. E. (9) $947.50. 

A. American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, 11325 Seven 
Locks Road, Suite 214, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

E. (9) $103.91. 

A, American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $48,450.07. E. (9) $48,450.07. 


A. American Congress on Surveying & 
Mapping, 210 Little Falls Street, Falls Church, 
Va, 22046. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $2,954.52. 
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A. American Council for Capital Forma- 
tion, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.. No. 
201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,454.80. E. (9) $4,417.48. 

A. American Council for Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $1,498.01. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $75,508. E. (9) $75,508. 


A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $149,240.18. 

A. American Frozen Food Institute, 1700 
Old Meadow Road, No. 100, McLean, Va. 
22102. 

A. American Honey Producers Association, 
P.O. Box 368, Minco, Okla. 73059. 

D. (6) $2,050.84. E. (9) $1,996.87. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $11,609.07. E. (9) $6,189.75. 

A. The American Humane Association, P.O. 
Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 80201. 

E. (9) $1,925.68. 

A. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $1,261. 

A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $49,284. E. (9) $66,470.14. 

A. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $3,975. 


A, American League for Exports and Secur- 
ity Assistance, Suite 4400, 475 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $37,645.02. E. (9) $37,645.02. 


A. American League of Anglers, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $4,549.19. E. (9) $1,914.59. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $379.10. E. (9) $4,525.76. 

A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 10004; 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007; 1700 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $4,859.25. E. (9) $4,859.25. 

A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $27,475.39. 

A. American Movers Conference, 1117 North 
19th Street, P.O. Box 9204, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

E. (9) $3,053.76. 


A. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $25,099.60. E. (9) $54,345.20. 


A. American Nurses Association. 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 
D. (6) $8,755.79. E. (9) $8,755.79. 
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A. American Optometric Association, 395 
Orchard Street, Antioch, Ill. 60002. 

D. (6) $997.17. E. (9) $997.17. 

A. American Orthotics & Prosthetic Asso- 
ciation, 1444 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. American Personnel & Guidance Associa- 
tion, 5203 Leesburg Pike, Suite 400, Falls 
Church, Va. 22041. 

D. (6) $24,583. E. (9) $5,421.59. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $193,201. E. (9) $194,601. 


A. American Physical Therapy Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,611.41. E. (9) $5,611.41. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

E. (9) $10,130.33. 

A. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,849,435.48. E. (9) $138,026.36. 

A. American Public Transit Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,697. E. (9) $15,222. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Suite 964, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $6,350. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusets Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,353.30. E. (9) $4,353.30. 

A. American Soybean Association, 1575 Eye 
Street NW., No. 360, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. American Subcontractors Association, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $40,920.33. E. (9) $40,920.33. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $130. 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $11,148. E. (9) $19,901. 


A. American Waterways Shipyard Confer- 
ence, Suite 1101, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $2,177.75. 


A. Americans for Alaska, Inc., P.O. Box 
50, Riderwood, Md. 21139. 
D. (6) $2,075.22. E. (9) $1,485.99. 


A. Morris J. Amitay, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $8,124.99. 
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A. John G. Ams, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $550.85. 


A. Edward Andersen, The National Grange, 
1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Anthony L. Anderson, Sun Co., Inc., 1800 
K Street NW., Suite 820, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sun Co., Inc., 
Radnor, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $4,934. E. (9) $94.85. 


100 Matsonford Road, 


A. John A. Anderson, 1909 K Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Association, 
1909 K Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. J. L. Anderson, Time Inc., 888 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Time Inc., Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

E. (9) $13.93. 


A. Robert L. Anderson, Deere & Co., John 
Deere Road, Moline, Ill. 61265. 

B. Deere & Co., John Deere Road, Moline, 
Tl. 61265. 


A. Sally M. Anderson, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $45. 

A. Steven C. Anderson, American Frozen 
Food Institute, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., No. 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 1700 
Old Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 


A. Wayne C. Anderson, Nabisco, Inc., 1629 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nabisco, Inc., East Hanover, N.J. 07936. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,141.34. 


A. William C. Anderson, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $41. 


A. Robert C. Angel, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Jack R. Angell, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., 1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C 

B. United Gas Pipe Line Co., P.O. Box 1478, 
Houston, ‘lex. 

A. J. Donald Annett, Texaco, Inc., 1050 
17th Street NW., No. 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 2000 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10650. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Tobias Anthony, Research-Cottrell, Inc., 
1800 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Research-Cottrell, Inc., P.O. Box 1500, 
Somerville, N.J. 

E. (9) $136.45. 


A. Apartment & Office Building Association 
of Metropolitan Washington, Inc., 1511 K 
Street NW., Suite 319, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $10,745. E. (9) $5,948. 
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A. John D. Aquilino, Jr., 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $779. E. (9) $19.46. 

A. John Archer, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va. 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn, 
1815 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nissho-Iwai American Corp, 1211 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. W. Stanley Armstrong, American Mining 
Congress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100.16. E. (9) $8. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Family Corp., 1902 Wynnton 
Road, Columbus, Ga. 31906. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $9,999.99. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Corporate Property Investors, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $313.00. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Realty Committee, 2033 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,350.00. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Quintana Petroleum Corp., P.O. Box 
3331, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $469. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Quintana Refinery Co., P.O. Box 3331, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $469. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $438. 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Security First Group, Inc., 1800 Avenue 
of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

D. (6) 3656. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of Apparel Manufacturers, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Martz, Inc., 1355 North Highway Drive, 
Fenton, Mo. 63026. 

E. (9) $46.04. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. MFA Mutual Insurance Co., 1817 West 
Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Table Grape Growers Association, 
Boulevard Transversal Km 4.5, Hermosillo, 
Sonora, Mexico. 

D. (6) $260. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Werner J. Fleischmann, 300 Jacksonville 
Road, Pompton Plains, N.J. 07444. 

E. (9) $1.82. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 838, Nogales, Ariz. 

D. (6) $145.41. 


A. Milton F. Ashford, TRW, Inc., 2030 M 
Street NW., Suite 890, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. TRW inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
444 North Capitol Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $17,628. E. (9) $159.58. 


A. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 6767 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 77074. 

E. (9) 366.62. 

A. Associated Employers, Inc., 6009 Ritti- 
man Plaza, San Antonio, Tex. 78218. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Suite 
607, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention and Innovation, Suite 605, 1735 Jef- 
ferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $2,859. 


A. Association for the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, 10 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
63102. 


A. Association of American Foreign Serv- 
ice Women, P.O. Box 8068, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

D. (6) $430.75. E. (9) $39.64. 

A. Association of American Publishers, 1707 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,429.69. E. (9) $5,429.69. 


A. Association of American Veterinary Med- 
ical Colleges, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Association of Government Accountants, 
727 South 23d Street, Suite 100, Arlington. 
Va. 22202. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. Association of Independent Corrugated 
Converters, 1101 30th Street NW., Suite 304, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

E. (9) $108.87. 


A. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $999.90. 

A. Association of Media Producers, 1707 L 
Street NW., Suite 515, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4,825. 

A. Association of Trial Lawyers of America, 
1050 31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,614.50. E. (9) $3,614.50. 
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A. George J. Aste, United Airlines, 1825 K 
Street NW., No. 607, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, 
Til. 60666. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Carl E. Atkinson, United States Steel 
Corp., 818 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $24. 

A. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $2,705. 

A. Doug Atwell, 800 21st Street NW., 424 
Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

B. George Washington University Student 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., 424 Marvin 
Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A. Deborah Marie Atwood, P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98248. 

B. Intalco Aluminum Corp., P.O. Box 937, 
Ferndale, Wash. 98248. 

D. (6) $3,276. E. (9) $1,307.20. 

A. John D. Austin, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $24.73. 

A. John S. Autry, Sperry Corp., 2000 L 
Street NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 2000 L Street NW., Suite 
810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $3,600. 

A. Walter C. Ayers, Virginia Petroleum 
Council, 1809 Staples Mill Road, Richmond, 
Va. 23231. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $148.24. 

A, Joseph Warren Ayres, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $66. 

A. Craig H. Baab, American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $67.80. 
A. Dale R. Babione, The Boeing Co., 1700 

North Moore Street, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. The Boeing Co., 1700 North Moore 
Street, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $275. 
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A. Bache Halsey Stuart Shields, Inc., 100 
Gold Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

E. (9) $700. 

A. Margaretha Hewitt Backers, 5534 Cross- 
rail Court, Burke, Va. 22015. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, 
2101 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


—— 


A. Wiliam Douglas Badger, 12695 Castile 
Court, Woodbridge, Va. 22192. 
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B. Christian Action Council, Inc., 788 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,768.32. 

A. Baer Marks & Upham, 299 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10171. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 4 World 
Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Carl E. Bagge, Coal Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,240. E. (9) $128.23. 

A. Joan N. Baggett, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Union of Bricklayers & 
Allied Craftsmen, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,700. E. (9) $373.02. 

A. Charles Bailey, 8001 Braddock Road, 
No. 600, Springfield, Va. 22160. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
8001 Braddock Road, No. 600, Springfield, 
Va. 22160. 


A. George F. Bailey, Jr., P.O. Box 21, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 36101. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. Box 
21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 

A. William W. Bailey, Merck & Co., Inc., 
1050 17th Street NW., Suite 1050, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., Box 2000, Rahway, 
N.J. 07065. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $287.75. 

A. Judith L, Baird, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. John Baize, 1575 Eye Street NW., No. 
360, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Soybean Association, 1575 
Eye Street NW., No. 360, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Edward R. Bajer, 1015 15th Street NW., 
No. 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1015 15th Street NW., No. 802, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Baker & Botts, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Houston Lighting & Power Co., P.O. 
Box 1700, Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Baker & Botts, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pennzoil Co., Pennzoil Place, P.O. Box 
2967, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

A. Baker & Daniels, Suite 590S, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Baker & Daniels, Suite 590S, 1800 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rock Island Refining Corp., P.O. Box 
68007, Indianapolis, Ind. 46288. 

D. (6) $700. 


1800 M 


A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
lw > FORE Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 


A. Baker and McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Cambridge Research and Development 
Group, 21 Bridge Square, Westport, Conn. 
06880. 

A. Baker and McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Baldwin Knauf, Iphofen, West Ger- 
many. 


A. Baker and McKenzie, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. G. D. Searle and Co., P.O. Box 1045, 
Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


A. Rosalyn Hester Baker, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Jacqueline Balk-Tusa, 1625 I Street 
N.W., No. 809, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Boise Cascade Corp., 1625 I Street NW., 
No. 809, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $11,430. 

A. Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll, 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 406, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Alaska Housing Finance Corp., Plaza 
201 East Third Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 
99510. 


A. Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll, 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 406, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Idaho Housing Agency, 405 South 
Eighth Street, No. 395, Boise, Idaho 83701. 

A. Bally Manufacturing Corp., 2640 West 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60618. 


A. Samuel J. Baptista, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6)) $1,000. 

A. Barber Oil Corp., 245 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., 10017. 

E. (9) $837.56. 

A. Robert O. Barker National Association 
of Manufacturers, 801 Northland Towers 
West, Southfield, Mich. 48075. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Thomas H. Barksdale, 2101 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $5,200. E. (9) $254.44. 

A Barley & Malt Institute, 733 North Van 
Buren Street. Suite 610, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53202. 

D. (6) $24,419.40. E. (9) $5,364.77. 

A. Donna R. Barnako, National Council of 
Health Centers, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
No. 915, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Council of Health Centers, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., No. 915, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $812.50. E. (9) $76.93. 

A. John H. Barnard, Jr., 803 Ironbark 
Place, Orinda, Calif. 94563. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $858.17. 

A. Roger H. Barnard, National Association 
of Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 19th 
Street, Suite 700, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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A. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. John W. Thatcher, c/o Banana Supply 
Co., Inc., 3030 Northwest Second Avenue, 
Miami, Florida 33137. 


A. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee of Domestic Steel Wire Rope 
and Specialty Cable Manufacturers, c/o 
Robert A. Cornog, Macwhyte Co., 2906 14th 
Street, Kenosha, Wisconsin 63140. 


A. Barnett, Alagia & Carey, 1627 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American School Food Service Associa- 
tion, 4101 East Iliff Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
80222. 

E. (9.) $499.10. 

A. Barnett, Alagta & Carey, 1627 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 32814. 

D. (6.) $7,103.95. 


A. Barnett, Alagia & Carey, 1627 K Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida Tomato Exchange, 4401 East 
Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 32184. 

D. (6.) $7,529.15. 

A. Barnett Yingling & Shay, Suite 940, 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Citibank, N.A., 399 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10043. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $4. 


A. Barnett Yingling & Shay, Suite 940, 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Crocker National Bank, One Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $4. 

A. James C. Barr, Credit Union National 
Association, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 810, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $199.63. 


A. Richard L. Barr, Iowa Railway Associa- 
tion, 620 Capital City Bank Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa 50309. 

B. Iowa Railway Association, 620 Capital 
City Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa 50309. 


A. Barrett, Smith, Schapiro, Simon & Arm- 
strong, 26 Broadway, Suite 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange Inc. 
and New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing, 
Association, Four World Trade Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Barrett. Smith, Schapiro, Simon & Arm- 
strong, 26 Broadway, Suite 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Cocoa Clearing Association, 
Inc., Four World Trade Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10048. 


A. Barrett, Smith, Schaviro, Simon & Arm- 
strong, 26 Broadway, Suite 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 1004. 

B. Prudential Lines, Inc., One World Trade 
Center, 37th Floor, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

E. (9) $60.35. 


A. Robert W. Barrie, General Electric Co., 
TTT 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $3.000. 


A. Gary Alan Barron, St. Joe Minerals 
Corp., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 
612, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
D. (6) $3,375, 


A. Thea Rossi Barron, 106 Little Falls 
Street, Falls Church, Va. 22046, 

B. Right to Life Crusade, Inc., Box 2703, 
Tulsa, Okla, 74101. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $229.48. 

A. David S. Barrows, 1201 Southwest 12th, 
Suite 200, Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court 
House, Roseburg, Oreg. 97470. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Roger V. Barth, 1120 20th Street, NW., 
No. 300 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association for Clinical 
Chemistry, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Roger V. Barth, 1120 20th Street NW., 
No. 300 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gallery Row Associates, 1600 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Eileen Barthelmy, American League of 
Anglers, 810 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. American League of Anglers, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1155.60. D. (9) 335.63. 


A. Linda Leigh Bartlett, 1010 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., 1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Richard A. Barton, Direct Mail Market- 
ing Association, 1730 K Street NW., Suite 
905, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Direct Mail Marketing Association, Inc., 
6 East 43d Street, 12th Floor, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $300.00. 

A. Lawrence R. Baskerville, National Cable 
Television Association, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. James P. Bass, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B, Ameircan Airlines, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $185. 


A. Barbara Basseuener, American Paper 
Institute, Jnc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Robert E. Bates, Jr., Mobil Oil Corp., 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $18.64. 

A. Davis M. Batson, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW.. Suite 
611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Laurie C. Battle, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW.. Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,600. 
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150 East 42d Street. 


A. Lucius D. Battle. Communications 
Satellite Corp., 950 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 
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B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 


A. Lynne D. Battle, College Placement 
Council, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 705, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., P.O. 
Box 2263, Bethlehem, Pa. 18001. 


A. John F. Battles, Massachusetts Petro- 
leum Council, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Karen J. Bauer, American Paper Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Richard H. Bauer, Union Pacific Corp., 
Suite 810, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10154. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $131.36. 

A. Robert J. Baughman, 1444 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Orthotic & Prosthetic Associa- 
tion, 1444 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Tina Marts Beach, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $84. 


A. Bruce A. Beam, American Electric Power 
Service Corp., 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1041, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $261. E.(9) $484.14. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, Railway Labor Exec- 
utives’ Association, 400 First Street NW., 
Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street, NW., Suite 804, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,885.80. 


A. Christine T. Beatty, St. Joe Minerals 
Corp., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 
612, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $51.80. 

A. Richard S. Beatty, Alston, Miller and 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Great American Management and In- 
vestment, Inc., 5775-D Peachtree Dunwoody 
Road, Suite 600, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

D. (6) $7,753. E. (9) $147.78. 


A. Robert J. Becker, Joint Council of Al- 
lergy and Immunology, 401 E. Prospect Ave- 
nue, Suite 210, Mount Prospect, Ill. 60056 
or 229 N. Hammes Avenue, Joliet, Ill. 60435. 

B. Joint Council of Allergy & Immunology, 
401 East Prosvect Avenue, Suite 210, Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 60056. 


A. Josiah Beeman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11,260. E. (9) $978.36. 


A. Edwin L. Behrens, the Proctor & Gamble 
Co., 1801 K Street NW., Suite 230, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Co., 301 East 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. 

D. (6) $60. 
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A. Max J. Beilke, National Association for 
Uniformed Services, 903 S. Highland Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22204. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 903 S. Highland Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22204. 

D. (6) $1,162.58. 


A. James Beizer, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $382.80. E. (9) $29. 


1920 N 


A. Alexander B. Bell, 9618 Cottrell Terrace, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20903. 

B. United Association of Journeyman and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $130.98. 

A. J. Raymond Bell, 2113 S Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. National Association of 
Owners. 


Theatre 


A. Winston Everett Bell, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 89102. 

A. T. A. Bellissimo, 
Alexandria, Va. 22302. 

B. Household Finance Corp., HFC Inter- 
national Headquarters, 2700 Sanders Road, 
Prospect Heights, Ill. 60070. 

D. (6) $1,248. E. (9) $79.19. 


P.O. Box 5463, 


1011 Beverly Drive, 


A. C. Thomas Bendorf, 3615 Overcreek 
Road, Columbia, S.C. 29206. 

B. The Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America, 1050 31st Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $100. 


A. C. Robert Benedict, 643 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Osteopathic Hospital Associa- 
tion, 930 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 
60068. 

A. Beneficial Management Corporation of 
America, 1300 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 19899. 

A. Bruce Benefield, TRW, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW, Inc., Suite 800, 2030 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


2030 M 


A. Kenneth U. Benjamin, Jr., American 
Medical Association, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 525 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $2,887.50. E. (9) $89.08. 

A. W. M. Benkert, American Institute of 
Merchant Shipping, 1625 K Street NW., 
Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1625 K Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $11. 

A. Douglas P. Bennett, 3238 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Jacques Borel Enterprises, Inc., 555 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Douglas P. Bennett, 3238 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 311 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. James M. Bennett, Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co., 235 W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53212. 

B. Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 235 W. Galena 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 53212. 

E. (9) $69.25. 

A. Kathleen M. Bennett, Crown Zellerbach, 
1660 L Street NW., Suite 215, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Crown Zellerbach, One Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Paul Bennett, Union of Concerned 
Scientists, 1725 I Street NW., Suite 601, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union of Concerned Scientists, 1384 
Massachusetts. Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
02238. 

D. (6) $210. 

A. William C. Bennett, Jr., Atlantic Rich- 
field Co., 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $405. 

A. Walter L. Benning, 14901 Ritchie Road, 
Centreville, Va. 22020. 

B. Manufactured Housing Institute, 1745 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 511, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. John C. Bennison American Society of 
Travel Agents, 1300 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. 6) $5,000. 

A. Frederick S. Benson III, International 
Paper Co., 1620 I Street NW., No. 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., No. 700, Washinugton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $50. 

A. Nancy C. Benson, American Cyanamid 
Co., 1575 I Street NW., No. 220, Washington, 
D C. 20005. 

B. American Cyanamid Co. Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 

D. (6) $165. E. (9) $44.65. 

A. James E. Benton, New Jersey Petroleum 
Council, 170 West State Street, Trenton, N.J 
08608. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101. L 
Street NW., Wasħington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. John B. Benton, 800 Houston Natural 
Gas Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Howell Corp., 800 Houston Natural Gas 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

A. David A. Beren, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Rebecca J. Berg, RJR Industries, Inc., 
2550 M Street NW., Suite 770, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. RJR Industries, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

D. (6) $400. E..(9) $437.12. 


Inc.. P.O. Box 2959, 


A. Paul C. Bergson, RJR Industries. Inc., 
255C M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. RJR Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 2959, Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

D. (6) $162.08. E. (9) $5. 

A. Jane W. Bergwin, Consumers Power Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1120, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Consumers Power Co., 212 West Michi- 
gan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. David Berick, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $219. 

A. Jason S. Berman, Warner Communica- 
tions Inc., 1776 K Street NW., Suite 701, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Warner Communications Inc., 75 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Wiliam R. Berman, American Automo- 
bile Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va. 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. Charles Bernhardt, 1016 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington. 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11.88. E. (9) $4.25. 

A. Max N., Berry, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee to Assure the Availability of 
Casein, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Berry & Sandstrom, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Centre National Interprofessional De 
L'Economic Laitiere, 8, Rue Danielle Casa- 
nova, 75002 Paris, France. 


A. Berry & Sandstrom, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Cheese Importers Association, 460 Park 
Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Berry & Sandstrom, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Berry & Sandstrom, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Great Western Sugar Co., P.O. Box 
5308, Denver, Colo. 80217. 

D. (6) $786.25. E. (9) $42.60. 


A. Berry & Sandstrom, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Meat Products Group, American Import- 
ers Association, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Robert A. Best, Sulte 4400, 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza SW., Washington. D.C. 20024. 

B. American League for Exports and Secu- 
rity Assistance, Tne. (ALESA). Suite 4400, 475 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Robert A. Best, Suite 4400, 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 62525. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Robert A. Best, Suite 4400, 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. International Association of Bio-Energy 
Producers, Inc., 126 High Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Robert A. Best, Suite 4400, 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024, 

B. Pullman Swindell, 441 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $2.500. E. (9) $500. 
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A. Robert L. Bevan, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $69.40. 

A. Beveridge, Fairbanks & Diamond, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, 1619 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Beveridge, Fairbanks & Diamond, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,088. E. (9) $57. 


A. Beveridge, Fairbanks & Diamond, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. New England Electric System, 20 Turn- 
pike Road, Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

D. (6) $18,364. E. (9) $329. 


A. Beveridge, Fairbanks & Diamond, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Mines, 9 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

A. Steven L. Biegel, 1015 15th Street NW., 
No. 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1015 15th Street NW, No. 802, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $380. 

A. Walter J. Blerwagen, 5151 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D..C 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5151 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A. Thomas E. Biery, Mid-Continent Oil & 
Gas Association, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-Continent Oll & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla. 74103. 


D. (6) $1,453. E. (9) $16. 


A. Gerda Bikales, 6711 Pine Creek Court, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Parks & Conservation Associa- 
tion, 1701 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $25. 

A. Billig, Sher & Jones, 2033 K Street NW., 
Washington, D..C 20006. 

B. Adherence Group, Inc., 21 West Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10006. 

A. Billig, Sher & Jones, 2033 K Street, Suite 
300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. State of South Dakota, Department of 
Transportation, Division of Ratlroads, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 57501. 

D. (6) $4,020. E. (9) $151.43. 

A. Ken Billington, 6537 24th Avenue NE., 
Seattle, Wash. 98115. 

B. Public Power Council, 1310 Main Street, 
Vancouver, Wash. 98666. 

D. (6) $3,100. E. (9) $1,687.38. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400, 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Alascom, Inc., 949 East 36th Street, An- 
chorage, Alaska 99502. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
oo hl Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 

15. 
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B. Alaska Power Authority, 333 West 4th 
Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittmer & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Calista Corp., 516 Denali Street, Anchor- 
age, Alaska 99501. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. City of Haines, Box 576, Haines, Alaska 
99827. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Coastal Corp., 9 Greenway Plaza, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 77046. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Cook Inlet Regional Corp., 2525 C Street, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99509. 


A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. MAPCO, Inc., 1800 South Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Okla. 74119. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Municipality of Anchorage, 623 West 6th 
Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99502. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Sealaska Corp., One Sealaska Plaza, Jun- 
eau, Alaska 99801. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Skan-Kon International, Inc., P.O. Box 
57, Fort Yukon, Alaska 99740. 

A. Birch, Horton, Bittner & Monroe, 4400 
Jenifer Street NW., No. 300, Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

B. Westinghouse Corp., 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. C. Thomason Bishop III, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 704 Lisburn 
Road, P.O. Box 355, Camp Hill, Pa. 17011. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $212.50. 


A, Neal R. Bjornson, National Milk Produc- 
ers Federation, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $43.65. 

A. Margaret A. Black, 1524 South Western 
Avenue, Park Ridge, T11. 60068. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 

A. Brent Blackwelder, 317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. Donna C. Blair, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $350. 
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A. Richard W. Blake, 1156 15th Street NW., 
No. 1019, Washington, D.C. 2005. 

B. American Sugarbeet Growers Associa- 
tion, 1156 15th Street NW., No. 1019, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Robert W. Blanchette, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Board of Trade Clearing Corp., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert W. Blanchette, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. RCA Global Communications, Inc., 60 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Paul M. Blanton, P.O. Box 970, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 76101. 

B. Texas Electric Service Co., P.O. Box 970, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 76101. 

D. (6) $112.64. E. (9) $48.90. 

A. Blatchford, Epstein & Brady, 1000 Poto- 
mac Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Constructora Nacional de Carros de Fe- 
rocarril, S.A., San Lorenzo No. 925, 5 piso, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

A. Blatchford, Epstein & Brady, 1000 Poto- 
mac Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Insulation Contractors Association, 905 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006 and Mineral Insulation Manufacturers, 
382 Springfield Avenue, Summit, N.J. 07901. 

D. (6) $5,500. 


A. Blatchford, Epstein & Brady, 1000 Poto- 
mac Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. National Association of Private Enter- 
price (Asociacion Nacional de la Empresa Pri- 
vada-ANEP), Alameda Roosevelt 2827, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $128.09. 

A. Blatchford, Epstein & Brady, 1000 Poto- 
mac Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. North American Car Corp., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, T11. 60606. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $282.50. 

A. Blatchford, Epstein & Brady, 1000 Poto- 
mac Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20007. 

B. Western Radiological Group, Armacost 
Management Services, Inc., 2044 Armacost 
Avenue NW., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025. 

A, David Blatt, Municipal Labor Commit- 
tee, 818 18th Street NW., Suite 750, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Municipal Labor Committee, 140 Park 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $6,508.01. E. (9) $2,602.93. 

A. Kenneth T. Blaylock, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, 1325 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $16,380. E. (9) $1,779.86. 

A. Richard W. Bliss, 1899 L Street NW., 
12th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. New England Electric System, 25 Re- 
search Drive, Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $58.50. 

A. Richard W. Bliss, 1899 L Street NW., 
12th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. SUNEDCO, 12700 Park Central Place, 
Dallas, Tex. 75251. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $355.60. 

A. Jerald Blizin, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., No. 1000, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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A. L. Thomas Block, Irving Trust Company, 
One Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015. 

B. Irving Trust Company, One Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10015. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $620. 

A. Peter L. Blocklin, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $220. 

A. H. E. Blomgren, National Manufactured 
Housing Federation, 1310 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Suite 1007, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Manufactured Housing Fed- 
eration, 1310 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Suite 1007, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $19,334. 


A. Douglas M. Bloomfield, 444 North Capi- 
tol Street NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $11,250. 

A. Mark Bloomfield, American Council for 
Capital Formation, 1919 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council for Capital Forma- 
tion, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Jack A. Blum, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Gasoline Marketers Coun- 
cil, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $735. 


A. Jared O. Blum, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Direct Selling Association, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $191.36. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Alden Corrugated Container Corp., 1 
Church Street, New Bedford, Mass. 02741. 


A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. J & J Corrugated Box Corp., 350 North 
Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 02720. 

A. Albert H. Blumenthal, 40 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & Bal- 
lon, 40 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. (for 
American Bobst Holdings, Inc.). 

D. (6) $877.50. E. (9) $126.50. 


A. Wayne F. Boan, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 601 North Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90004. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,300. 

A. Boat Owners Association of the United 
States, 880 South Pickett Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22304. 

D. (6) $11,200. E. (9) $9,565.83. 


A. Robert S. Boege, Sperry Corp., 2000 L 
Street NW., Suite 810. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 2000 L Street NW., Suite 
810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Helen Bogolubov, 1015 15th Street NW., 
No. 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1015 15th Street NW., No. 802, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Robert Z. Bohan, National Soft Drink 
Association, 1101 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $168.53. E. (9) $19.50. 


A. Patricia M. Boinski, Atlantic Richfield 
Co., 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

A. Robert J. Bogler, National Association 
of Chain Drug Stores, Inc., 413 North Lee 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 413 North Lee Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. Jeffrey W. Bolotin, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. RCA Global Communications, Inc., 60 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bernadette Bolton, Brotherhood of Rall- 
road Signalmen, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 601 
West Golf Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 60056. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. M. Warren Bolton, 2500 DeKalb Pike, 
Norristown, Pa. 19404. 

B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co., 
2500 DeKalb Pike, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 


A. A. Dewey Bond, American Meat In- 
stitute, P.O. Box 3556, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007; 1700 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. L. H. Bonin, Jr, Gulf Oil Corp., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Jay Bonitt, 300 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Bendix Corp., 300 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $350. 

A. Sharon Lee Bonitt, Shell Oil Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. 2463, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Boothe, Prichard & Dudley, 4103 Chain 
Bridge Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. Vulcan Materials Co., One Metroplex, 
P.O. Box 7497, Birmingham, Ala. 35209. 

A. Edward T. Borda, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Laurence D. Bory, 1015 15th Street NW., 
Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1015 15th Street NW., Suite 802, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $750. 
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A. G. Stewart Boswell, American Apparel 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1611 North 
Kent Street, Suite 800, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Suite 
800, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $143.99. 


A. Charles G. Botsford, The Botsford Co., 
1730 M Street NW., Suite 515, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $112. 

A. A. D. Bourland, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,453.51. 

A. Frank J. Bowden, Jr., Associated Petro- 
leum Industries of Pennsylvania, P.O. Box 
925, Harrisburg, Pa. 17108. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. David W. Bowers, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1201, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Robert R. Bowers, West Virginia Petro- 
leum Council, Suite 714, Atlas Building, 
Charleston, W. Va. 25301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $318.46. 

A. Deborah Bowker, National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, P.O. Box 23456, L'En- 
fant Plaza Station, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, P.O. Box 23456, L’Enfant Plaza Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,884.62. 

A. Edward L. Bowley, American Postal 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, 817 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.c. 
20005. 

D. (6) $11,559.60. E. (9) $1,436.23. 

A. Joan Costain Bowyer, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., 1015 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. David Boxer, 800 21st Street NW.’ No. 
424 Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

B. George Washington University Student 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., No. 424 
Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A. Elisa Boyd, 1221 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. Boma international, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $4.50. 

A. John G. Boyd, IBM, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Business Machines, Old 
Orchard Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 

D. (6) $307.20. E. (9) $61.23. 


A. Stephen S. Boynton, American Fur 
Industry, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 
1204, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Fur Industry, 101 West 30th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $1,700. 


A. Margueritte Bracy, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,499.64. E. (9) $134.20. 

A. Cynthia H. Braddon, National News- 
paper Association, 1627 K Street NW., Suite 
400, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 1627 K 
Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Robert E. Bradford, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Frank W. Bradley, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chevron U.S.A., inc, a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Gene M. Bradley, The Boeing Co., 1700 
North Moore Street, 20th Floor, Rosslyn, Va. 
22209. 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 98124. 

D. (6) $224. E. (9) $69.50. 

A. Wayne W. Bradley, American Medical 
Association, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $18.50. 


A. Charles N. Brady, American Automobile 
Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va. 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 

A. Charles G. Bragg, P.O. Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn, 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Raymond F. Bragg, Jr., American Petro- 
leum Refiners Association, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Suite 607, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Refiners Associna- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Suite 607, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Stuart J. Brahs, American Council of 
Life Insurance, 1850 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Tnsurance, 1850 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $348.01. 


A. S. Gail Bramblett, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,689.80. E. (9) $70.50. 
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A. Robert M. Brandon, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Room 401, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, 1300 
Connecticut Avenue, NW., Room 401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $75. 


A. T. Edward Braswell. Jr.. National As- 
sociation of Seryice Contractors, 1511 K 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Association of Service Con- 
tractors, 1511 K Street NW.. Suite 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $235. 
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A. T. Edward Braswell, Jr., Corcoran, 
Youngman & Rowe, 1511 K Street NW. 
No. 1100, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., 4101 Washington Avenue, Newport 
News, Va. 23607. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Peter Elliott Braveman, 500 Newport 
Center Drive, Suite 555, Newport Beach, 
Calif. 

B. Loeb and Loeb (for Joan Irvine Smith), 
1 Wilshire Boulevard, 16th Floor, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $9,375. E. (9) $1,550. 

A. Edward T. Breathitt, Southern Railway 
Co., 920 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Southern Railway Co., 920 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John Henry Brebbia, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000 North, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Board of Trade Clearing Corp., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

A. John Henry Brebbia, Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000 North, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. RCA Global Communications, Inc., 60 
Broad Street, Room 700, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $84.09. 

A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1875 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lasker, Stone & Stern, 20 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 1875 Eye 
Street NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The Lefrak Organization, 97-77 Queens 
Boulevard, Forest Hills, N.Y 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $11.50. 

A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Air Transport Association, 1709 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Car Rental Association 
(ARCA), 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Suite 1303, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Psychiatric Association, 1700 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Committee for Effective Tax Incentives, 
1634 I Street NW., 8th floor, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Hilton International, Inc., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Truck Renting and Leasing Association 
(TRALA), 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 
1303, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Bregman, Abell, Solter & Kay, 1900 L 
Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Washington Psychiatric Society, 
1700 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward J. Brenner, Suite 605, 1735 Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Association for the Advancement of In- 
vention & Innovation, Suite 605, 1735 Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

A. Miles H. Bresee, Jr., 170 Altura Way, 
Greenbrae, Calif. 94904. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, Se rancisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. John B. Brewer, American Movers Con- 
ference, 1117 North 19th Street, P.O. Box 
9204, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Mover Conference, 1117 North 
19th Street, P.O. Box 9204, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

D. (6) $154.31. 

A. Carolyn Brickey, 215 Pennylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Wahington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,750.01, 

A. Bill Brier, 1850 K Street NW., Suite 550, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CF Industries, Inc. and Energy Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Salem Lake Drive, Long Grove, Ill. 
60047. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $21.40. 

A. Belva B. Brissett, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) $445. 

A. Ellen Broadman, Consumers Union, 
511 K Street NW., Suite 1033, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumers Union, 256 Washington 
Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 

A. Lawrence P. Brodie, 6700 Sorrell Street, 
McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Icicle Seafoods, Inc., 4241 21st Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 98199. r 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $41.45. 


A. David A. Brody, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
823 UN Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,725. 

A. Michael D. Bromberg, 1111 19th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Henry W. Brook, Nuclear Fuel Services, 
Inc., Suite 600, 6000 Executive Boulevard, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. 

B. Nuclear Fuel Services, Inc., Suite 600, 
6000 Executive Boulevard, Rockville, Md. 
20852. 


A. Dale E. Brooks, Chevron U.S.A. Inc., 
1700 K Street NW., Suite 1204, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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B. Chevron U.S.A. Inc., 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. E. R. Brooks, P.O. Box 841, Abiliene, Tex. 
79604. 

B. West Teya Utilities Co., P.O. Box 841, 
Abllene, Tex. 79604 

E. (9) $1,182. 

A. Phillip W. Brooks, Volunteer State Oll 
Committee, 18th Floor, Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 37219. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $1,577.04 

A. Carol L. Bros, National Women’s Politi- 
cal Caucus, 1411 K Street NW., Suite 1110, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Women's Political Caucus, 
1411 K Street NW., Suite 1110, Washington, 
D.C. 2005. 

D. (6) $2,717. E. (9) $79.50. 

A. Timothy G. Brosnahan, Burson-Mar- 
steller, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Gould, Inc., 
Louis, Mo. 63166. 


1831 Chestnut Street, St. 


A. Daniel T. Bross, United Ges Pipe Line 
Co., 1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. United Gas Pipe Line Co., P.O. Box 1478, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $986. E. (9) $514.21. 


A. Donald G. Brotzman, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1901 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Charles B. Brown, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chemical Corp., 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $385. E. (9) $12.50. 


A. Charles T. Brown, Cities Service Co., 
Box 100, Miami, Ariz. 85539. 

B. Cities Service Co., Box 100, Miami, Ariz. 
85539. 


A. David S. J. Brown, Monsanto Co., 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $265.60. 

A. Diane V. Brown, 1620 I Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $475. 

A. Donald K. Brown, 1127 lith Street, 
Suite 618, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. Summa Corp., P.O. Box 14000, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Jesse B. Brown, Potomac Electric Power 
Co., 1900 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20068. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20068. 

D. (6) $293.70. 


—— 


A. Karen H. Brown, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 


1750 K 
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A. Michael F. Brown, American Frozen 
Food Institute, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., No. 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, Inc., 
1700 Old Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

A. Shirle Brown, SLB Enterprises, P.O. Box 
663, G.P.O., New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. SLB Enterprises, P.O. Box 663, G.P.O. 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Theoran Brown, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,265. 


M Street NW., 


A. Thomas C. Brown, Jr., 1019 19th Street 
NW., Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 1019 19th Street NW., 
Suite 910, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Vincent D. Brown, Nebraska Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 95063, 334 South 13th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 68509. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. William E. Brown, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $898.44. E. (9) $413.26. 


A. Thomas H. Brownell, P.O. Box 3999, 
M/S; 8F-77, Seattle, Wash. 98124. 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 98124. 

D. (6) $126. E. (9) $378.17 


A. Brownstein, Zeldman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Canadian Financial Corp., 2030 North- 
western Financial Center, 7900 Xerxes Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55431. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Foodservice Manufactur- 
ers Association, 875 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1005, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp., 
MGIC Plaza, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships, 1133 15th Street NW., Eighth Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Brownstein, Zeidman & Schomer, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Housing Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, 1300 19th Street NW., Suite 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Richard L. Brubacher, Minnesota Petro- 
leum Council, 300 Northern Federal Bulld- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn. 55102. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $732.20. 


A. James W. Bruner, Jr., League to Save 
Lake Tahoe, P.O. Box 10110, South Lake Ta- 
hoe, Calif. 95731. 
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B. League to Save Lake Tahoe, 2197 Lake 
Tahoe Boulevard, P.O. Box 10110, South Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 95731. 

D. (6) $7,980. E. (9) $953. 


A. Kathryne M. Bruner, General Atomic 
Co., 2021 K Street NW., Suite 709, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $35. 

A, Michael E. Brunner, American Meat In- 
stitute, P.O. Box 3556, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007; 1700 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $359.25. 

A. Robert O. Brunner, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons; 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $314.32. E. (9) $13.65. 

A. J. Charles Bruse, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. J. Charles Bruse, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. Harvey F. Brush, 2006 Washington 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Garry B. Bryant, 806 15th Street NW., 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Migrant Legal Action Program, Inc., 806 
15th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $5,940.70. E. (9) $1,200.43. 

A. Margaret H. Bryant, American Natural 
Resources System, 1899 L Street NW., Suite 
500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co., 1 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Ronald B. Buckhalt, National Utility 
Contractors Association, 815 15th Street NW., 
Suite 838, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Utility Contractors Associa- 
tion, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Robert D. Buehler, BF Goodrich Co., 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 929, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. The BF Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 44318. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Douglas W. Bulcao, American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1101 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers, Inc., 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,008. E. (9) $24.75. 


A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. The Hearst Corporation, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $900. 
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A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $4,000. 
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A. David A. Bunn, Parcel Shippers Asso- 
ciation, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Parcel Shippers Association, 1211 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Susan K. Bunning, 1107 W. Galbraith, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45231. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 


A. Lawrence E. Burch, 1735 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, No. 903, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Potato Chip/Snack Food Association, 
1735 Jefferson Davis Highway, No. 903, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202. 


A. Norman D. Burch, College of Am. Pa- 
thologists, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 7400 
North Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 60077. 

D. (6) $5,220. E. (9) $64. 

A. David G. Burden, 200 East Randolph 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, I1. 60601. 

A. Paul F. Burdett, 
Severna Park, Md. 21146. 

B. Richardson-Merrell, Inc., 10 Westport 
Road, Wilton, Conn. 06897. 

E. (9) $45. 


A. Burke & Burke, 529 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. J. Reynolds Barnes (for Eleanor A. 
Clark); John Poinier (for Helen W. Hal- 
bach) et al. 

D. (6) $14,000. E. (9) $456. 


10 Emerson Court, 


A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 59701. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
59701. 

E. (9) $5.88. 


A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, 1100 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $24,250. E. (9) $909.52. 


A. Phillip C. Burnett, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $426.14. E. (9) $56.50. 


A. Mahlon A. Burnette IIT, 1010 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 


A. David G. Burney, United States Tuna 
Foundation, Suite 208, 2040 Harbor Island 
Drive, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 

B. United States Tuna Foundation, 2040 
Harbor Island Drive, Suite 208, San Diego, 
Calif. 92101. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. Charles S. Burns, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Phelps Dodge Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Gerrie Bjornson Burns, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., 1800 K Street NW., Suite 929, 
Washington. D.C. 20006. 

B. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 44318. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Timothy F. Burns, Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $300, 

A. Theresa Ann Burt, 1010 Vermont Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. OPERA America, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,935.93. E. (9) $1974.93. 

A. Busby, Rehm & Leonard, 1629 K Street 
NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Lead Consumers, 
1629 K Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $19.04. 


A. Nicholas J. Bush, Exxon Corp., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $456.66. 


A, Robert W. Busha, 6811 Kenilworth Ave- 
nue, Riverdale, Md. 20840. 

B. National Asphalt Pavement Association, 
6811 Kenilworth Avenue, Riverdale, Md. 
20840. 

A, Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington, 
1111 19th Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Reynolds Barnes (for Eleanor A. Clark) 
111 American Bank Building, 621 Southwest 
Morrison Street, Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

D. (6) $4,030. E. (9) $26. 

A. Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Consumer Solar Electric Power Corp., 
11260 Overland Avenue, Culver City, Calif. 
90230. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $25. 


A. Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 301, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Formaldehyde Institute, 1075 Central 
Park Avenue, Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $25. 


A. Business Executives Move for New Na- 
tional Priorities, 901 North Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

D. (6) 887. E. (9) $522.65. 


A. Business Products Council Association, 
P.O. Box 35047, Fayetteville, N.C. 28303. 


A. James J. Butera, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10166. 

D. (6) $3,343.75. E. (9) $1,634.05. 


A. John W. Butler, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Energy Resource Tribes, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. John W. Byrnes. Foley, Larder, Holla- 
baugh & Jacobs. 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foley, Larder, Hollabaugh & Jacobs (for 
American Family Mutual ‘’nsurance Co.), 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. John W. Byrnes. Foley, Lardner, Holla- 
baugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs 
(for snsurance Association of Connecticut), 
17/5 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. John F. Byset, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 


A. Cable, McDaniel, Bowie & Bond, 900 
Blaustein Building, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

B. Crown Central Petroleum Corp., 1 North 
Charles Street, P.O. Box 1168, Baltimore, Md. 
21203. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Amex Commodities Exchange, Inc., 86 
Trinity Place, New York, N.Y. 10006. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 200386. 

B. Mocatta Metals Corp., 4 World Trade 
Center, No. 5200, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $165. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States and Overseas Employees 
Tax Fairness Committee. 1101 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $80. 

A. Morrison Cain, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. Alan Caldwell, 1825 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Del Monte Corp., One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $50. 


A. Califano, Ross & Heimeman, 1575 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 


A. Califano, Ross & Heineman, 1575 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Quality Care Inc., 100 North Centre 
Street, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 11570. 


A. California Synfuels Corp., Union Bank 
Tower, Sulte 614, 21515 Hawthorne Boule- 
vard, Torrance, Calif. 90503. 

D. (6) $25,350. E, $5,614.74. 


A. Peter E. Callahan, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Honeywell Tne., Honeywell Plaza, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 55408. 

D. (6) $700. E.(9) $260. 

A. Calorie Control Council, 5775 Peachtree- 
Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. 

E. (9) $5,566. 

A. Gordon L, Calvert, Box 34-531, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20034. 

B. Commercial Collection Agency Section, 
Commercial Law League of America, 222 West 
Adams Street. Chicago, J11. 60606. 

D. (8) $2,000. E. (9) $21. 
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A. Victoria R. Calvert, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,324. 

A. C. Russell Campbell, Jr., Suite 900, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Telephone & Electronics Corp., 
1 Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, National Cotton 
Council of America, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, P.O. 
Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D, (6) $340.91. 

A. Jerry L. Campbell, 831 Chestnut Street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37402. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, 831 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 34702. 

A. Thomas D, Campbell, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $201.95. 

A. Alyce D. Canaday, Pacific Power & Light 
Co., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $522, E. (9) $505.25 


A. Robert P. Canavan, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,592.40. E. (9) $60. 


A. Sharon M. Canavan, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

A. Paul W. Cane, 5 Corte Alegra, Greenbrae, 
Calif. 94904. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif, 94119. 

E. (9) $75. 


A. David L. Cantor, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Ninth Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Ninth Floor, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $175.50. E. (9) $39.45. 

A. Capital Advocates, 
Sacramento, Calif., 95814. 

B. Mission Viejo, Aliso Biejo, 26137 La Paz 
Road, Mission Viejo, Calif., et al. 

D. (6) $10,815. 


1127 11th Street, 


A. Marvin H. Caplan, Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,363.50. E. (9) $303. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 200386. 

B. Public Broadcasting Communications, 
Inc., 304 West 58th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

E. (9) $540.15. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, Kirlin, Campbell & 
Keating, 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Council of European — Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Association, 30/32 St. 
Mary Avenue, London, EC3A 8ET England. 

D. (6) $8,400. E. (9) $249.66. 

A. Charles E. Capron, 2401 Calvert Street 
NW., No. 905, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


A. Arnold P. Caputo, National Concrete 
Masonry Association, 1920 Hopewood Drive, 
Falls Church, Va. 22043. 

B. National Concrete Masonry Association, 
2302 Horse Pen Road, Herndon, Va. 22070. 

D. (6) $170. E. (9) $145. 

A. Isaac R. Caraco, 4532 Park Monaco, 
Calabasas Park, Calif. 92302. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Denise A. Cardman, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 

A. Norval E. Carey, General Atomic Co., 
2021 K Street NW., Suite 709, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,137. E. (9) $298.71. 

A. Warren H. Carey, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., 1825 K Street NW., Suite 1107, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

A. David Carley, 955 L’Enfant Plaza SW., 
Suite 7200, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Association for Public Televi- 
sion Stations, 955 L’Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 
7200, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $30. 

A. Peter Carlson, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,375. 

A. Daniel P. Carmichael, Eli Lilly & Co., 
1901 L Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 E. McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46285. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $402.73. 

A. Thomas H. Carmody, Blue Ribbon 
Sports, Inc., 507 2d Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

B. Blue Ribbon Sports, Inc.. 3900 SW., 
Murray Boulevard, Beaverton, Oreg. 97005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,300. 

A. Anthony P. Carnevale, American Fed- 
eration of State County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, 1625 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


— 


A. Chapin Carpenter, Jr., Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association, 1629 K Street NW., No. 
603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Jack M. Carpenter, American Mining 
Congress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $65.78. E. (9) $32.60. 


A. Richard M. Carrigan, National Educa- 


tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,884.80. E. (9) $179.50. 

A. John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 
20015. 

D. (6) $8,000. 


A. Harlon B. Carter, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. James P, Carty, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Donato Caruso, Lorenz, Finn, Giardino 
& Lambos, 25 Broadway, Suite 1755, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Shipping Association, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 


A. David H. Casey, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Brotherhood of Carpenters & 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $6,175. E. (9) $2,445.90. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Amfac Nurseries, Inc., 121 South Hill 
Drive, Brisbane, Calif. 94005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $294. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Belle Fourche 

Newell, S.D. 57760. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $263. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. C&B Cattle Co., 

Hansen, Idaho 83334. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $264. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street, Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Committee on Power for the Southwest, 
Inc., 400 South Broadway, Suite 3, Edmond, 
Okla. 73034. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $263. 


Irrigation District, 


Route 1, Box 223, 


A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Garrison Diversion Conservancy Dis- 
trict, P.O. Box 140, Carrington, N. Dak. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $131. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Salt River Valley Water User's Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 1980, Phoenix, Ariz. 85001. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $351. 

A. Jim Casey, 1629 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Twin Falls Canal Co., P.O. Box 326, Twin 
Falls, Idaho 83301. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $753. 

A. John S. Casey, P.O. Box 266, Heflin, 
Ala. 36264. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, P.O. 
Box 21, Montgomery, Ala. 36101. 

A. James B. Cash, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $86.15. 
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A. Eugene I. Casraiss, Jr., United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 1757 North 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $9,667.29. E. (9) $164.10. 

A. Daniel J. Cassidy, 
Avenue NW., No. 1120, Washington, 
20036. 

B, Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


1001 Connecticut 
D.C. 


A. Gerald S. J. Cassidy, Schlossberg- 
Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Boston University, 147 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $6.50. 

A. Gerald S. J. Cassidy, Schlossberg- 
Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington,. D.C. 20024. 

B. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $10. 

A. Gerald S. J. Cassidy, Schlossberg- 
Cassidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW. (Suite 1401), Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. National Frozen Food Association, 1019 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $3.50. 

A. John J. Castellani, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $621. E. (9) $18. 


A. Joseph E. Cavanagh. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 1125 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO-CLC, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,675. 


A. Frank R. Cawley, Agricultural Publish- 
ers Association, Inc., P.O. Box 2351, Falls 
Church, Va. 22042. 

B. Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Inc., P.O. Box 2351, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 


A. Dorothy D. Cecelski, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,250. 


A. Cederberg & Associates, 7100 Sussex 
Place, Alexandria, Va. 22307. 

B. Grumman Corp., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Cederberg & Associates, 7100 Sussex 
Place, Alexandria. Va. 22307. 

B. Martin-Marietta Corp., Rockville, Md. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Cederberg & Associates, 7100 Sussex 
Place, Alexandria, Va. 22307. 

B. RCA, 1901 North Moore Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Cederberg & Associates, 7100 Sussex 
Place, Alexandria. Va. 22307. 

B. United Technologies, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.c. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Central Lincoln People’s Utility Dis- 
trict, 255 Southwest Coast Highway, New- 
port, Oreg. 97365. 
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E. (9) $1,935.20. 


A. Central States Resource Center, P.O. 
Box 477, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 
D. (6)) $9,892.63. E. (9) $3,653.19. 


A. CF Industries, Inc./Energy Cooperative, 
Inc., Salem Lake Drive, Long Grove, Ill. 
60047. 

E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Owen R. Chaffee, 203 Yoakum Parkway, 
No. 1012, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

B. Manufactured Housing Institute, 1746 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 511, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $120. 

A. Henry Chajet, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $131.88. E. (9) $48.45. 

A. R. S. Chamberlin, Dow Chemical U.S.A., 
1800 M Street NW., Suite 700 South, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20036. 

B. The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
48640. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $745. 


A. John A. Chambers, Satra Corp., 1050 
17th Street NW., Suite 680, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Satra Corp., 1211 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $800. 

A. Thomas Champion, 1111 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1365. E. $330.41. 

A. Ed Chandler, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22102. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $500. 

A. J. W. Chandler, York Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., 1575 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. York Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
South Richland Avenue, York, Pa. 17405. 

E. (9) $5.10. 


A. W. C. Chapman, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $3,897.85. 


A. John E. Chapoton. 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for Belco Petroleum Corp., Dag Hammarsk- 
jold Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017). 

A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Building, Houston, 
Tex. 77002). 

E. (9) $377.13. 

A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 620, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $44. 

A. John E. Chavoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 
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B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Asso- 
ciation, 1703 First City National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002). 

A John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for Quintana Petroleum Corp., 500 Jeffer- 
son, Houston, Tex. 77002). 

A. Leslie Cheek III, Crum & Forster 
Corp., 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1142, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Crum & Forster Corp., Madison Ave- 
nue at Canfield Road, P.O. Box 2387, Morris- 
town, N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $14,500. E. (9) $819.86. 

A. Jane Cheever, The First National Bank 
of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. The First National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. Jane Cheever, First National Boston 
Corp., 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

B. First National Boston Corp., 100 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $5,000. E.(9) $3,000. 

A. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Chemtex Fibers, Inc., 850 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. David L. Chew, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Citizen's Choice, 1615 H Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20062. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $72.65. 

A. Children’s Rights, Inc., 3443 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20010. 

D. (6) $257.15. E. (9) $260.44. 

A. Phillip R. Chisholm, National Of] Job- 
bers Council, 1707 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,125. E. (9) $475.10. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Association, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Chugach Electric Association, Inc., 
P.O. Box 3518, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

E. (9) $9,481.59. 

A. Donald T. Chunn, Route 2, Box 89, 
Columbia, Tenn. 38401. 

B. Title Associates, Inc., Route 2, Box 89, 
Columbia, Tenn. 38401. 

A. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 1120 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $452.85. 

A. Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, 1300 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Room 401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, 1300 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Room 401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,925. E. (9) $1,925. 


A. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, 1601 114th SE., Suite 
No. 151, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 

D. (6) $188,163.09. E. (9) $21,596. 
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A. Citizens for Government Fairness, P.O. 
Box 1336, Brawley, Calif. 92227. 

D. (6) $40,993. E. (9) $77,669.86. 

A. Citizens for Management of Alaska 
Lands, Inc., 840 K Street, Suite No. 205, 
Anchorage Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $109,136.17. E. (9) $133,176.96. 


A. Norman M. Clapp, 1828 L Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,050. E. (9) $25.19. 


A. Anne Harrison Clark, Population Re- 
source Center, 110 Maryland Avenue NE. 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Population Resource Center, 622 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) 2,031. E. (9) $372. 


A. James W. Clark, Jr., American Opto- 
metric Association, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 395 
Orchard Street, Antioch, Ill. 60002. 

D. (6) $45.06. E. (9) $52.15. 


A. Richard W. Clark, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Thomas R. Clark, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 776 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $87.60. 


A. Vernon A. Clark, 1899 L Street NW., 
Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1899 L Street NW., Suite 403, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $280. 


A. Donald M. Clarke, International Har- 
vester Co., 1707 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. International Harvester Co., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $291.21. 
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A. Wade P. Clarke, Jr., Deere & Co., John 
Deere Road, Moline, Ill. 61265. 

B. Deere & Co., John Deere Road, Moline, 
Ill. 61265. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Industrial Health Council, 
1065 Central Park Avenue, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
10583. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $5.10. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Columbia Nitrogen Corp., P.O. Box 1483, 
Augusta, Ga. 30903 and Nipro, Inc., P.O. Box 
1483, Augusta, Ga. 30903. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $21.55. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Securities Clearing Corp., 55 
Water Street, New York, N.Y. 10041. 

E. (9) $714. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manu- 
facturers Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 1075 Central Park Avenue, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 

A. Ronald D. Clements, 1111 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,525. E. (9) $425. 

A. Clifford & Warnke, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Avco Corp., 750 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Clifford & Warnke, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
Four World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 
10048. 

D. (6) $2,920. E. (9) $730. 

A. Clifford & Warnke, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Joint Corporate Committee on Cuban 
Claims, c/o Lone Star Industries, Inc., P.O. 
Box 5050, Greenwwich, Conn. 06830. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $270. 

A. Clifford & Warnke, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Tour Brokers Association, Inc., 
120 Kentucky Avenue, Lexington, Ky. 40502. 

E. (9) $16. 


A. Clifford & Warnke, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Warner-Lambert Co., 201 Tabor Road, 
Morris Plains, N.J. 07950. 

A. Dexanne B. Clohan, American Medical 
Association, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $1,112.05. 

A. Coalition for Full Nuclear Accountabil- 
ity, Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $13,221.27. E. (9) $13,221.27. 

A. Coalition of Automotive Associations, 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 


A. Coalition to Halt Automotive Theft, 
786 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $5,800. E. (9) $6,456.33. 

A. Coan, Couture & Lyons, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Maryand Savings-Share Insurance 
Corp., 901 North Howard Street, Baltimore, 
Md, 21201. 

D. (6) $158. E. (9) $5.50. 


A. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 
D. (6) $2,557.65. E. (9) $2,557.65. 


A. Coast Alliance, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $5,834.16. E. (9) $5,834.16. 

A. Thomas B. Coates, Connecticut Petro- 
leum Council, 410 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 06103. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Richard B. Cobb, Petroleum Council of 
Georgia, 230 Peachtree Street NW., Suite 
1500, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Coca-Cola Bottlers’ Association, 
16th Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 
E. (9) $52.26. 
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A. John J. Coffey, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chevron U.S.A., Inc., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Don V. Cogman, MAPCO Inc., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 820, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. MAPCO Inc., 1800 South Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Okla. 74119. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $204.75. 


A. David Cohen, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11,750. E. (9) $771.11. 


A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 4th 
floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Contract Staffing of America, Inc., 17601 
East 17th Street, Tustin, Calif. 92680. 

E. (9) $16.34. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 4th 
floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Estate of Sylvia S. Buring, 1837 Harbor 
Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 38113. 

E. (9) $306.93. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northwest Energy Co., 315 East Second 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $17,092.50. E. (9) $722.21. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 4th 
floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Wometco Enterprises, Inc., 306 North 
Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla. 33138. 

D. (6) $12,515. E. (9) $97.76. 

A. Herbert B. Cohn, Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Capital Formation 
Through Dividend Reinvestment, 1800 M 
Street NW., Suite 800 N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $176. 

A. Cole Corette & Bradfield, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Petroleum Refiners Associa- 
tion, Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $16.05. 

A. Cole Corette & Bradfield, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of American Chambers of Com- 
merce—Europe and Mediterranean. 

E. (9) $12. 

A. Cole Corette & Bradfield, 1200 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lubar & Youngstein, 29 St. John Street, 
London SWIA 1HB England. 

E. (9) $121.36. 

A. E. William Cole, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $80. 

A. Eleanor Cole, UBA, Inc., 1800 M Street 
NW., 460 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. UBA, Inc., 1800 M Street NW., 460 
South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Ken W. Cole, Amoco Public and Gov- 
ernment Affairs, P.O. Box 3092, Houston, Tex. 
77001. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 


A. Robert E. Cole, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. General Motors Corp., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $558.50. 
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A. Stacey W. Cole, New Hampshire Petro- 
leum Council, 23 School Street, Concord, N.H. 
03301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. William J. Colley, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Cardio Pulmonary Contractors Associa- 
tion, 2550 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. William J. Colley, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. College of American Pathologists, 7400 
North Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


A. William J. Colley, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Association of Truck Stop Op- 
erators, P.O. Box 1285, Alexandria, Va. 22313. 

A. William J. Colley, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Pharmaceutical Alliance, 2550 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Calvin J. Collier, Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Calvin J. Collier, Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. John M. Collier, 4436 Perrier Street, 
New Orleans, La. 70115. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $9,131.04. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 1700 
Old Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Ferrous Scrap Consumers Coalition, 
1055 Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Republic of China, Taipei, Taiwan. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. Tool & Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, 1055 Thomas Jefferson Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Bruce D. Collins, National Cable Tele- 
vision Association, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C 
20006. 

D. (6) $412.50. 

A. Charles P. Collins, ICX Aviation, Inc., 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 705, 
Washington D.C, 20036. 

B. ICX Aviation, Inc., 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 705, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. George R. Collins, IUE-AFL-CIO, 1126 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. IUE-AFL-CIO, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $300. 


A. Mary M. Collins, Shell Oil Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Robert B. Collyer, UBA, Inc., 1800 M 
Street NW., 460 South, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. UBA, Inc., 1800 M Street NW., 
South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 
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A. Colorado Railroad Association, 425 Den- 
ver Club Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

A. W. Kent Combs, K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Business Machines Corp., 
Old Orchard Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 

D. (6) $1,477.22. E. (9) $218.13. 

A. Committee for Capital Formation 
Through Dividend Reinvestment, 1800 M 
Street NW., Suite 800 N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $607. 
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E. (9) $607. 


A. Committee for Effective Capital Recov- 
ery, 1901 L Street NW., Suite 303, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,608.16. E. (9) $5,608.16. 


A. Committee for Effective Tax Incentives, 
One Farragut Square, Eighth Floor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $2,000. 

A. Committee For Equality Of Citizens Be- 
fore The Courts, 3401 West Division Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60651. 

E. (9) $100. 

A, Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
2101 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037, 
11 W 60th Street, New York N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $9,996.06. E. (9) $15,657.69. 

A. Committee for Limit of Oil Import, 400 
Newport Center Drive, No. 508, Newport 
Beach, Calif. 92660. 

A. Committee of Urban Program Uni- 
versities, 1300 19th Street NW., Number 220, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $28,500. E. (9) $9, 483.41. 

A. Committee to Assure the Availability of 
Casein, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $16,000. 


A. Committee to Safeguard Prisoners 
Rights, No. 283650 Ellis Unit, Huntsville, Tex. 
77340. 


D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 


A. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,538,805.68. E. (9) $322,123.01. 

A. Community Nutrition Institute, 1146 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $269.64. 
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A. Lance Compa, United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America, 1411 K Street 
NW., Suite 410, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51 Street, New 
York, N.Y., 10022. 

D. (6) $4,248.32. E. (9) $97.50. 

A. Computer & Communications Industry 
Association, 1500 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 
512, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $6,986. E. (9) $5,938.50. 

A. Edward C. Cone, 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050. 

B. Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, P.O. Box 1606, Forest Park, Ga. 
30050. 


Jr., P.O. Box 1606, 


A. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $2,700. 


A. Congress Watch, 215 Penn. Ave. SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $29,036. E. (9) $29,036. 

A. Raymond F. Conkling, Texaco, Inc., 1050 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 2000 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10650. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Robert J. Conner, Chrysler Corp. 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 12000 Lynn Townsend 
Drive, Highland Park, Mich. 48288. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $748.70. 


A. Albert J. Conners, Air Force Sergeants 
Association, 5211 Auth Road, Camp Springs, 
Md. 20023. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 5211 
Auth Road, Camp Springs, Md. 20023. 

A. John J. Connolly. American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 
1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Jerry C. Connors, American Automobile 
Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va, 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 

A. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

E. (9) $447.50. 

A. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co., 
Inc., 4 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Consolidated Rail Corp., P.O. Box 23451, 
L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

E. (9) $16,322. 


A. Constructora Nacional de Carros de 
Ferrocarril, S.A., San Lorenzo No. 925, 5 piso, 
Mexico, DF., Mexico. 


A. Consumer Energy Council of America, 
1990 M Street NW., Suite 620, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $9.15. 

A. Consumers Union of U.S., Inc., 256 
Washington Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
10550. 

E. (9) $9,579.30. 

A. The Continental Group, Inc., 1 Harbor 
Plaza, Stamford, Conn. 06902. 

E. (9) $458.43. 
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A. Contract Carrier Conference of Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., 1730 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Control Data Corp., 500 West Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

E. (9) $1,323.72. 

A. John T. Conway, American Nuclear En- 
ergy Council, 410 First Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,875. E. (9) $963.42. 


A. Alexandra W. Cook, EDS Corp., 229 
Pennsylvania, Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

B. EDS Corp., 229 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $515.03. E. (9) $470.66. 

A. Charles F. Cook, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D, (6) $692.28. E. (9) $57.50. 
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A. Frederick N. Cook, Vermont Petroleum 
Association, P.O. Box 566, Montpelier, Vt. 
05602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. K. Richard Cook, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen, & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., 11th Floor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Motorcycle Association, P.O. 
Box 141, Westerville, Ohio 43081. 

D. (6) $341.25. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., 11th Floor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. B.A.T. Industries, Ltd., P.O. Box 345, 
Windsor House, 50 Victoria Street, London 
SWIH ONL, England. 

D. (6) $31,525.00. EF. (9) $133.82. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 64112. 

D. (6) $8,108.24. E. (9) $657.44. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
Suite 1100, 1015 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $750.00. 


A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., 11th Floor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Harley Davidson Motor Company, Inc., 
P.O. Box 652, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 

D. (6) $175. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Iowa Beef Processors, Inc., Dakota City, 
Nebr. 68731. 

D. (6) $9,143.59. E. (9) $2,322.06. 


A. Elleen D. Cooke, American Library As- 
sociation, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., Box 54, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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B. American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,062. 

A. Paul E. Cooney, Foley, Lardner, Holla- 
baugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, 777 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 53202. 

A. Paul E. Cooney, Foley, Lardner, Holla- 
baugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 
Fla. 33607. 


A. Benjamin Y. Cooper, Printing Indus- 
tries of America, 1730 North Lynn Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $3,500. 

A. Edward Cooper, 1600 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Janet Cooper, 1016 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $897. 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Porstmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 
03801. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $859.88. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 W. 
Hastings Street, Vancouver 1, Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, 1901 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $9,000. 

A. Cooperative League of the USA, 1828 
L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $14,120. E. (9) $13,446. 

A. Darrell Coover, 499 South Capitol Street 
SW., Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $212. 

A. Ann G. Corcoran, 12002 Glen Road, Po- 
tomac, Md. 20854. 

B. National Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $5,234.10. E. (9) $1,561. 

A. John F. Corcoran, 920 15th Street NW.. 
Southern Railway Co., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Southern Railway Co., 920 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Samuel C. Corey, 2500 DeKalb Pike, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 19404. 

B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co., 
2500 DeKalb Pike, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 


A. Samuel C. Corey, Jr., 2500 DeKalb Pike, 
Norristown, Pa. 19404. 

B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co., 
2500 DeKalb Pike, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 
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A. Bennett J. Corn, Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., Four World Trade Center, 
New York, N Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
Four World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 
10048. 


A. Corn Refiners Association, Inc., 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $3,206. E. (9) 1,528. 


A. Cornell Oil Co., 5440 Harvest Hill Road, 
Suite 200, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

E. (9) $837.56. 

A. Donald E. Cornett, 1899 L Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard L. Corrigan, 1015 15th Street 
NW., No. 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Council, 
1015 15th Street NW., No. 802, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Alfred W. Cors, Jr., 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $536. E. (9) $61.08. 


A. Glen S. Corso, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1215 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $108. 


A. R. H. “Dick” Cory, 1510 American Bank 
Tower, Austin, Tex. 78701. 

B. Centra] and South West Services, Inc., 
1 Main Place, Suite 2700. Dallas, Tex. 75250 

D. (6) $1,157. E. (9) $649.19. 

A. John E. Cosgrove, Public Employee De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $11,768.12. 

A. Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance As- 
sociation, Inc., 1133 15th Street NW., No. 
1200, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Clark R. Cosse ITI, 5644 Hawthorne 
Place, New Orleans, La. 70124. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $7,750.02. 


A. James R. Costello, Jr., American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 1101 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $33.75. 


A. Michael E. Costello, 1660 L Street NW. 
Suite 901, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., P.O. 
Box 2521, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

E. (9) $500.40. 

A. Cotton Farmers Association, 700 Texas 
Center, 900 Washington, Waco, Tex. 76703. 

E. (9) $1,141.22. 

A. Paul J. Coughlin, Jr., Union Pacific 
Corp., 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
810, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 10154. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $135. 
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A. Craig A. Coulter, Cities Service Co., 
1660 L Street NW., No. 207, Washington, D.C. 
20056. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
No. 207, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Council for a Competitive Economy, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,043. E. (9) $3,605.52. 

A. Council for a Livable World, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

E. (9) $11,113.71. 

A. Council of Energy Resource Tribes, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,922. E. (9) $499. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 499 South Capitol Street SW., Suite 
412, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $601.99 E. (9) $612.04. 

A. James H. Cousins, Sr., National Savings 
& Loan League, 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Association of Oral & Maxillo- 
facial Surgeons, 211 East Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $8,250. E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Watch Association, 10 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bristol Bay Native Corp., P.O. Box 220, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99510. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hondaille Industries, Inc., One Financial 
Plaza, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33394. 

D. (6) $5,142.50. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Interbank Card Association, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


888 7th 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. International Business Machines Corp., 
Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 
. (9) $140.79. 
. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
. (6) $30,000. E. (9) $134.82. 
. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
» Washington, D.C. 20006. 
. Irving Trust Co., One Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10015. 
A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Lydall, Inc., 615 Parker Street, Man- 
chester, Conn. 06040. 
A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Committee for Limited Profit 
Housing, c/o HHH Construction Corp., 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hugo Neu, 380 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $17,500. 

A. Coyington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New York State Urban Development 
Corp., 1515 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East SE., Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

A, Eugene S. Cowen, 2759 Unicorn Lane 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. American Broadcasting Co., 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $42.50. 

A. Cowper & Madison, 712 8th Avenue, Fair- 
banks, Alaska 99701. 

B. State of Alaska. 

D. (6) $3,910.26. 


A. Archibald Cox, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,916.15. E. (9) $838.66. 

A. C. Bryan Cox, P.O. Box 139, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64141. 

B. Kansas City Life Insurance Co., P.O. 
Box 139, Kansas City, Mo. 64141. 

D. (6) $235.50. E. (9) $508.78. 

A. Eric Cox, 1011 Arlington Boulevard, 
W-219, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. World Federalist Political Education 
Committee, 600 Valley Road, Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 

D. (6) $756. 

A. Cramer & Lipsen, 1320 19th Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & 
Sawicki, 215 East Central Boulevard, Orlando, 
Fla. 32801; and Global Exploration & De- 
velopment Corp., 1414 Collins Avenue, Lake- 
land, Fla. 33801. 

A. William C. Cramer, 1320 19th Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & 
Sawicki, 215 East Central Boulevard, Orlando, 
Fla. 32801; and Global Exploration & De- 
velopment Corp., 1414 Collins Avenue, Lake- 
land, Fla. 33801. 

A. Charies S. Crawford, Hill and Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. William D. Crawford, Brotherhood Rall- 
way Carmen of the U.S. and Canada, 400 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood Rallway Carmen of the U.S. 
and Canada, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64112. 

D. (6) $2,031.96. 
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A. Credit Union National Association, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $742.46. 


A. Aldene E. Creech, National Association 
of Realtors, 925 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 
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B. National Association of Realtors, 430 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611; 
925 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $143.12. 

A, Kathryn Hilton Creech, National Cable 
Television Association, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Max Creinin, 6543 North Hoyne Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60645, 

A. Joseph M. Cribben, 6900 Valley Brook 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $30. 


A. Byron M. Crippin, Jr., Geo, A. Hormel 
& Co., 303 20th Street SW., Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

B. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Box 800, Austin, 
Minn. 55912. 

D. (6) $90. E. (9) $30. 


A. Richard E. Cristol, Calorie Control 
Council, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, 
Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. Robert H. Kellen Co. for Calorie Control 
Council, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, 
Suite 500—-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

D. (6) $403. 


A. Critical Mass Energy Project, 215 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $261.25. 

A. P. H. Croft, American Short Line Rall- 
road Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $172.64. 

A. Robert W. Cromartie, 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Charles H. Cromwell, Inc., 6709 Georgia 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015, 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Charles H. Cromwell, Inc., 6709 Georgia 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Hughes Helicopters, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1005, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Charles H. Cromwell, Inc., 6709 Georgia 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1766 K Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Charles H. Cromwell, Inc., 6709 Georgia 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Northrop Corp., 1701 North Fort Myer 
Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 


A. Charles H. Cromwell, Inc., 6709 Georgia 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Vought Corp., 612, 1045 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Alexandria, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 
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A. Donald A. Crosier, Nebraska Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 95063, 334 South 13th 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 68509. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. David T. Crow, The Fertilizer Institute, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,759.14. 


A. Jack Crowder, American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, Inc., 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers, Inc., 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $32.35. 

A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Associated Gas Distributors, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Avon Products, Inc., 9 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $20. 

A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp., 950 
L'Enfant Plaza, SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Commuter Airline Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2.80. 

A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Control Data Corp., 500 West Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


A. Crowell & Moring, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Southwest Airlines, 3225 North 
Harbor Drive, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 


A, David C. Crowley, 1050 17th Street NW., 
Suite 770, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Homes for the 
Aging, 1050 17th Street NW., Suite 770, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $25. 

A. Kenneth R. Crowley, Suite 850, 2020 K 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Bakers Association, Suite 850, 
2020 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Cruise-A-Home—DBA Polaris Corp., 
1028 Norton Avenue, Everett, Wash. 98201. 

A. Anne M. Cullather, 1707 L Street NW., 
Suite 515, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Media Producers, 1707 L 
Street NW., Suite 515, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Barry M. Cullen, International Paper 
Co., 1620 I Street NW., Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $75. 


A. Culp, Dwyer, Guterson & Grader, 1300 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference 
Committee, 1151 Valley Mall Parkway, East 
Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 

D. (6) $38,586. E. (9) $16,782.86. 
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A. William E. Cumberland, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, 1125 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. John T. Curran, Laborers’ International 
Union of North America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $12,075. E. (9) $612.30. 

A. Carl T. Curtis, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Greenfield Transport Co., Inc., P.O. 
Box 1235, Fort Dodge, Iowa 50501, et al. 

D. (6) $571.10. E. (9) $102.42. 

A. Carl T. Curtis, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Don Rich Co., 372 Franklin Avenue, 
Redlands, Calif. 92373. 

E. (9) $8.10. 

A. Henry G. Curtis, 2121 Fifth Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 98121. 

B. Industrial Customers of BPA, 464 Lloyd 
Building, 700 Northeast Multnomah, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97232. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $797.98. 

A. William K. Dabaghi, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Fred L. Dahl, 10808 South Glen Road, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 
N W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1620 I Street 


A. William Kay Daines, American Retail 
Federation, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, Inc., 1616 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $27.45. 


A. Terese C. D'Alessio, Media General Inc., 
Room 402, 2020 North 14th Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $64.90. 


333 East Grace 


A. Donald W. Dalrymple, American Cyana- 
mid Co., 1575 I Street NW., Suite 220, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., (for Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N.Y. 10965), Wayne, 
N.J. 07470. 

D. (6) $3,575. E. (9) $415.26. 

A. James G. Dalton, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. John M. Damgard, ACLI International 
Inc., 1735 I Street NW., Suite 716, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. ACLI International Inc., 717 West- 
chester Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10604. 

A. Frank C. Damrell, Jr., 5900 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Suite 2600, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90036. 

B. The Coastal Corp., Nine Greenway 
Plaza, Houston, Tex. 77046. 

D. (6) $5,270. E. (9) $1,778.83. 
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A. Tracy Danese, P.O. Box 529100, Miami, 
Fla. 33152. 

B. Florida Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
529100, Miami, Fla. 33152. 

D. (6) $704. 


A. John E. Daniel, Johns-Manville Corp., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., P.O. Box 5108, 
Denver, Co., 80217. 

A. Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Lumber Importer’s Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Dan Danner, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Armco, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, 
Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $225.46. 

A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lakeside North Apartments Partnership, 
c/o Julian Kossow, Sarasota Bank Building, 
1605 Main Street, Suite 810, Sarasota Fla. 

D. (6) $1,104.50. 

A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Population Crisis Committee, 1120 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Stewart Capital Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $700. 


485 Madison 


A. William H. Darden, 1620 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Reynolds Metals Co., 6601 West Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23261. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $30. 

A. Diane Davenny Darnelle, Schering- 
Plough Corp., 1100 17th Street, No. 1206, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Schering-Plough Corp., 2000 Galloping 
Hill Road, Kenilworth, N.J. 07033. 

D. (6) $231. E. (9) $213.50. 

A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 4960 Sentinel 
Drive, No. 302, Summer, Md. 20016. 

B. American Chiropractic Association, 2200 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


A. Thomas Roger Dart, Alabama Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 4220, Montgomery, Ala. 
36195. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $327.51. E. (9) $89.12. 


A. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
E. (9) $27,978.11. 


A. John C. Datt, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenve, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $8,125. 

A. Philip J. Daugherty, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $6,376.50. E. (9) $226.63. 
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A. John B. Davenport, Jr., 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $190. 

A. Larry C. Davenport, Calorie Control 
Council, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, 
Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. Robert H. Kellen Co., 5775 Peachtree- 
Dunwoody Rd., Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. 

D. (6) $567. 


A. Daniel I. Davidson, Spiegel & McDiar- 
mid, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. Northern California Power Agency, 770 
Kiely Boulevard, Santa Clara, Calif. 95051. 
and the cities of Alameda, Biggs, Gridley, 
Healdsburg, Lodi, Lompoc, Palo Alto, Red- 
ding, Rosevill, Santa Clara, Ukiah, Calif., 
and associate member, Plumas-Sierra Rural 
Electric Cooperative. 

A. David R. Davis, Indiana Petroleum 
Council, 714 Harrison Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 46204. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $682.53. E. (9) $662.97. 

A. Drew M. Davis, National Soft Drink As- 
sociation, 1101 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $669.03. E. (9) $18. 

A. Edward M. Davis, 410 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $438.06. 


A. Davis, Gillenwater, Lynch & Doane, 
6801 Whittier Avenue, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. Industrial Consultants Netherlands, 
B.V., P.O. Box 13373, 2501 EJ, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

D. (6) $1,521.50. E. (9) $70.89. 

A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, P.O. Box 185, Denver, 
Colo. 80201; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Colorado Counties, Inc., 1500 
Street, No. 301, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

D. (6) $48. E. (9) $40.35. 


Grant 


A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, P.O. Box 185, Denver, 
Colo. 80201; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Integrity Oll & Gas Co., 410 17th Street, 
Suite 1670, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $3,360. E. (9) $2,624.25. 

A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, 950 17th Street, Denver, 
Colo. 80202; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Northern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District, P.O. Box 679, Loveland, Colo. 80537. 

A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, P.O. Box 185, Denver, 
Colo. 80201; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. John T. Oxley, c/o R. B. Jowell, Route 2, 
Box 151, Owasso, Okla. 74055. 

D. (6) $96. E. (9) $80.70. 


A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600. Colorado 
National Building, 950 17th Street, Denver, 
Colo. 80202; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Purgatoire River Water Conservancy 
District, 430 East Main Street, Trinidad, Colo. 
81082. 


A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, P.O. Box 185, Denver, 
Colo. 80201; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rio Grande Water Conservancy District, 
P.O. Box 816, Alamosa, Colo. 81101. 

D. (6) $504. (9) $423.64. 


A. Davis, Graham & Stubbs, 2600 Colorado 
National Building, P.O. Box 185, Denver, 
Colo. 20201; Suite 400, 1300 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B: Sport & Culture, U.S.A., Inc., 10 West 
Broadway, Suite 810, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84101. 

A. Kenneth E. Davis, 1899 L Street NW., 
No, 807, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rohm & Haas Co., Independence Mall 
West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Ovid R. Davis, The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

D. (6) $123. E. (9) $12.50. 

A. R. Hilton Davis, Chamber of Commerce 
of U.S.A., 1615 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $358.80. E. (9) $39.15. 

A. Robert W. Davis, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,440. E. (9) $583.15. 


A. William Lee Davis, 299 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10171. 

B. Westvaco Corp., 299 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10171. 

D. (6) $1,058.33. E. (9) $673.94. 

A. P, M. Davison, Jr., North Dakota Rail- 
way Lines, 418 East Rosser Avenue, P.O. Box 
938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501. 

B. North Dakota Railway Lines, 418 East 
Rosser Avenue, P.O. Box 938, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 58501. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. J. Edward Day, 21 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Electronic Industries Association Con- 
sumer Electronics Group, 2001 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Dealer Bank Association, 1800 K Street 
NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $6,036. E. (9) $6,036. 


A. John Russell Deane III, 1607 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Coalition of Automotive Associations, 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009. 


A. John Russell Deane ITI, 1607 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Specialty Equipment Market Associa- 
tion, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


A. Deaver and Hannaford, Inc., 2030 M 
Street NW., Suite 403, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Americans for the Voter Initiative, 3115 
N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $10. 


A. Deaver and Hannaford, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Associacion de Amigos del Pais, 6a. Av, 
“A”, 10-38, Zona 9, Guatemala City, Guate- 
mala, C.A. 

D. (6) $21,700. E. (9) $5,729.36. 


A. Deaver and Hannaford, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Suite 750, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Venture Capital Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Suite 750, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11,200. E. (9) $1,413.47. 


A. Mark A. de Bernardo, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $805. E. (9) $152.20. 

A. Robert L. Debo, Missouri Oll Council, 
428 East Capitol, Suite 203, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 65101. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Mark O. Decker, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $96.70. 


A. Winston M. Decker, 1522 K Street NW., 
No. 828, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $130. 

A. Winston M, Decker, 1522 K Street NW., 
No. 828, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of American Veterinary Med- 
ical Colleges, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Frank R. DeGeorge, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4330 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $28,980. 

A. George K. Degnon Associates, Inc., 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of State and Territorial 
Health Official, 1015 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D: (6) $800. 

A. George K. Degnon Associates, Inc., 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Children’s Hos- 
pitals & Related Institutions, 1601 Concord 
Pike, No. 34, Independence Mall, Wilmington, 
Del. 19803. 


A. DeHart Associates. Jnc., 1505 22d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., 1633 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

D. (6) $343.75. E. (9) $9.50. 

A. John W. Delaney, First National Bank 
of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. The First National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 
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A. John W. Delaney, First National Bank 
of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Boston Corp., 100 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Cargill Inc., P.O. Box 9300, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $11,428.17. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Grain Co., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,974.53. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr.. 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Getty Oil Co. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. Guam Chamber of Commerce, 107 ADA 
Plaza Center, Agana, Guam 96910. 

D. (6) $1,757.79. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Leslie Salt Co., P.O. Box 364, Newark, 
Calif. 94560. 

D. (6) $13,247.88. 

A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Trade Adjustment Assistance Coordi- 
nating Committee. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Wilson’s House of Suede, Inc., 11840 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064. 

D. (6) $12,798.93. 

A. Robert B. Delano, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 225 Touhy Avenue, Park 
Ridge, Il. 60068. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $2,125. 

A. Myra J. DeLapp, Security Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, 1901 L Street NW., No. 702, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Security Pacific National Bank, 333 
South Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $1,260. 


A. Delaware County Action Committee, 113 
Hampden Road, Upper Darby, Pa. 19082. 

D. (6) $44. E. (9) $24. 

A. Dell, Craighill, Fentress & Benton, 888 
17th Street NW., Suite 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Sr. Jesus Almeida N., Mexican. National 
Confederation of Livestock Producers, 16th 
Street, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. 


A. Dell, Craighill, Fentress & Benton, 888 
17th Street NW., Suite 1200, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Consejo Estatal de Desarrollo, Carratera 
S hpi No. 1, Apartado 1798, Tijuana, Baja, 

alif. 


A. Dell, Craighill, Fentress & Benton, 888 
17th Street NW., Suite 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Gov. Roberto de la Madrid, Gobernador 
de Baja California, P.O. Box 286, San Ysidro. 
Calif. 92073. 
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A. Cartha D. DeLoach, 700 Anderson Hill 
Road, Purchase, N.Y. 10577. 

B. PepsiCo, inc., 700 Anderson Hill Road, 
Purchase, N.Y. 10577. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Stephen L. DeMaria, P.O. Pox 3498, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

B. Bendix Forest Products Corporation, 
P.O. Box 3498, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $2400. 


A. Bradford T. Dempsey, 512 North Maple 
Avenue, No. 210, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

A. George H. Denison, 4837 Del Ray Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1801 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1500. 

A. Ray Denison, 815 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $13,676. E. (9) $630.28. 


16th Street NW., 


A. John H. Denman, Missouri Oil Council, 
428 East Capitol, Suite 203, Jefferson City, 
Mo, 65101. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $663.76. 

A. Wells Denyes, Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., P.O. 
Box 431, Kingsport, Tenn. 37662. 

D. (6) $610. E. (9) $154.66. 


A. Department for Professional Employees, 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,107.58. E: (9) $7,107.68. 


A. Derrel B. DePasse, Container Corp. of 
America, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
540, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Container Corp. of America, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., No. 540, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $9,750. E. (9) $4,950. 


A. Claude J. Desautels, Carl Byoir & As- 
sociates, Inc., 1899 L Street NW., Suite 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Plavor & Extract Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of the United States, 900 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Catherine B. de Sibour, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $171.99. 


A. R. Daniel Devlin, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., 1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10158. 

D. $390. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
1050 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric, 77 Beale Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $560.25. E. (9) $833.82. 

A. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Airbus Industrie, Avenue Lucien Serv- 
anty, 31700 Blagnac, France. 

D. (6) $11,765. E. (9) $5,294.19. 


A. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. European Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Government of Morocco, Rabat, Morocco. 

D. (6) $2,627.50. E. (9) $1,367.21. 


A. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sofreavia, 75 rue la Boetie, Paris 8eme, 
France. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $2,100. 

A. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Thompson-—CSF, 92240 Malakoff, France. 

D. (6) $701.25. E. (9) $701.25. 

A. Miller D. Dial, 1850 K Street NW., Suite 
550, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CF Industries, Inc. Energy Cooperative, 
Inc., Salem Lake Drive, Long Grove, Ill. 
60047. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $291.25. 


A. Charles J. DiBona, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. John M. Dickerman, John Dickerman & 
Associates, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 1990 M Street NW., Suite 
350, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $308.66. 


A. Dickinson, Wright, McKean, Cudlip & 
Moon, Suite 801, 1901 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Michigan Job Development Authority, 
P.O. Box 30227, Lansing, Mich. 48901. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Fisheries Defense Committee, 
2101 L Street, 10th Floor, Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $2,809. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Capeway Seafoods, Inc., 16 Front Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. 02742. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Custom Automotive Sound Association, 
Inc., Suite 1000, 2101 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20037. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Government of Liberia, Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Hi-Energy Research & Development 
Corp., 1830 Flametree Way, Hemet, Calif. 
92343. 


A. Dickstein, Shaviro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 


A. Dickstein, Shariro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. L-5 Society, 1620 North Park, Tucson, 
Ariz. 86719. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. Mitsubishi International Corp., 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
D. (6) $1,388. 
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A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Federation of Societies for 
Clinical Social Work, 167 Araca Road, Baby- 
lon, N.Y. 11702. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. P.O. 
Box 2511, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. John R. Dierker, 1150 17th Street NW., 
No. 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. McDonnell Douglas Corp., P.O. Box 516, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $39.50. 


A. Paula A. Dilley, Marathon Oil Co., 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


A. Thomas A. Dine, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $692.31. 


A. Michael F. Dineen, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co., Suite 206, 600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Ill. 60049. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Direct Selling Association, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
E. (9) $4,838.36. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D. (6) $52,987.31. E. (9) $52,987.31. 

A. J. L. Disque, 556 Morris Avenue, Sum- 
mit, N.J. 07901. 

B. CIBA-GEIGY Corp., 556 Morris Avenue, 
Summit, N.J. 07901. 

D. (6) $935. E. (9) $723. 


A. Mortimer A. Dittenhofer, Association ot 
Government Accountants, 727 South 23rd 
Street, No. 100, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Association of Government Account- 
ants, 727 South 23rd Street, No. 100, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. x 


A. Steven P. Doehler, 1725 K Street NW., 
Suite 1402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mortgage Insurance Companies of 
America, 1725 K Street NW., Suite 1402, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $80.70. 


A. H. A. Doersam, 517 Powell Drive, An- 
napolis, Md. 21401. 

B. Household Finance Corp., HFC Inter- 
national Headquarters, 2700 Sanders Road, 
Prospect Heights, Ill. 60070. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $1,530.02. 


A. Hollis M. Dole, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 


A. Julie Domenick, Municipal Labor Com- 
mittee, 818 18th Street NW., No. 750, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


B. Municipal Labor Committee, 140 Park 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10007. 


D. (6) $9,938.51. E. (9) $1,619.85. 
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A. Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Building, Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $9,796.26. 


A. Richard M. Donaldson, 1700 Guildhall 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., Guildhall Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 


A. William J. Donovan, National Associa- 
tion of Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 
19th Street, Suite 700, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $109.56. 

A. Francis X. Dooley, 525 School Street 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American Road & Transportation Build- 
ers Association, 525 School Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $168.75. 

A. Joseph W. Dorn, Kilpatrick & Cody, 
2501 M Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. Kilpatrick & Cody, 2601 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $980. E. (9) $52.75. 


A. James A. Dorsch, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C.; 
919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.; 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


1750 K Street NW., 


A. Dean R. Dort II, Deere & Co., Suite 808, 
910, 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Deere & Co., John Deere Road, Moline, 
Ill. 61265. 

D. (6) $225. 

A. Leo D. Dougherty, 18700 Walkers Choice 
Road, Apt. 404, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 

R. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $6,717.67. E. (9) $130.31. 

A. Theodore Douglas, 2501 59th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 

B. Conference of Painters & Allied Trades, 
2501 59th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 

D. (6) $571.43. E. (9) $571.43. 


A. Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 1225 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chicago Metropolitan Higher Education 
Council, et al. 

D. (6) $4,477.07. 


A. Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 1225 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hampton Roads Energy Co., Security 
Marine Terminal Co.. Central Office Building, 
1330 County Street, No. 202, 2021 Portsmouth, 
Va. 23704. 

A. Jane Lind Downey, American Movers 
Conference, 1117 North 19th Street (P.O. Box 
9204), Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Movers Conference, 1117 
North 19th Street (P.O. Box 9204), Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $156.25. 


A. John C. Doyle, Jr., 317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. John P. Doyle, Jr., Bell Helicopter Tex- 


tron 1666 K Street NW., Suite 300, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Bell Helicopter Textron, 1666 K Street 
NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $3,221.87. E. (9) $1,965.87. 


A. Robert H. Doyle, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Water Quality Association, 477 East But- 
terfield Road, Lombard, Ill. 60148. 

D. (6) $332.50. 

A. Robert H. Doyle, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Water Systems Council, 221 North La 
Salle Street, Washington, D.C. 60601. 


A. Nancy Drabble, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,916.67. 

A. James E. Drake, American Medical As- 
sociation, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $3,726. 

A. Andrew Drance, 2020 North 14th Street, 
Room 402, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Media General, Inc., 333 East Grace 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

D. (6) $305.52. E. (9) $70.86. 


A. Anthony Dresden, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Mary Jo Dressel, 460 Bartola Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15243. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 

A. Drinker Biddle & Reath, 1901 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Phoenix Steel Corp., 4001 Philadelphia 
Pike, Claymont, Del. 19703. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Kevin J. Driscoll, American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, 111. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 

A. Thomas E. Drummer, Jr., 4613 Great 
Oak Road, Rockylle, Md 2°R53. 

B. MacMillan, Inc., 4613 Great Oak Road, 
RFD Rockville, Md. 20853; 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, 
N.Y. 10019. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $8,775. E. (£) $3,252.98. 

A. Morgan D. Dubrow, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $136. 


A. Evan M. Dudik, The American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Henry A. Dudley, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Republic of Turkey, 1606 23d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

E. (9) 505.30. 
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A. Jeffrey M. Duke, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A. Evelyn Dukovic, 3 East 85th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. Morality In Media, Inc., 475 Riverside 
Drive, Suite 239, New York, N.Y. 10115. 

D. (6) $48.90. 

A. Mervin E. Dullum, 1629 K Street NW., 
room No. 204, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Delta Air Lines, Inc., Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 30320. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $23.19. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

B. Adolph Kizas, 5715 Timothy Place, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22303. 


A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Delaware 5. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. East Bay Regional Park District, 11500 
Skyline Boulevard, Oakland, Calif. 94169. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority, 
3050 Penobscot, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 


A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

B. Iva May Harvey, Route 7, Box 117, 
Blythe, Calif. 92225. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW.. No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Kenai Natives Association. Inc., P.O. Box 
1210 Wildwood, Kenai, Alaska 99611. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 1200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Koniag, Inc., P.O. Box 746, Koniag, 
Alaska. 

D. (6) $85. E. (9) $4. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 1200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-West Electric Consumer Associs- 
tion, P.O. Box 5089, Evergreen, Colo. 

D. (6) $85. E. (9) $2.50. 

A. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller, 1775 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., No. 1200, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Fuels Association, Inc., 1225 
19th Street, NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Louise C. Dunlap, 317 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. James W. Dunlop, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., 195 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
12101. 

B. Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 195 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 


A. Douglas G. Dunn, InterNorth, 1015 15th 
Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. InterNorth, 1015 15th Street NW., Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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A. Mari Lee Dunn, American Council for 
Capital Formation, 1919 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council for Capital Forma- 
tion, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $332. 

A. James A. Dupree, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $1,825. E. (9) $919.58. 

A. Joseph L. Duran, First National Bank of 
Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Bank of Boston, 100 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. L. L. Duxbury, Burlington Northern, 
Inc., 413 New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

B. Burlington Northern, Inc., 
Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 
D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $733.60. 

A. Denis J. Dwyer, Railway Progress Insti- 
tute, 700 North Fairfax Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 700 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $225. 


A. R. Ken Dyar, 1620 Southeastern 127th 
Avenue, Vancouver, Washington 98664. 

B. Central Lincoln People’s Utility District, 
255 Southwestern Coast Highway, Newport, 
Oreg. 97365. 

D. (6) $452.45. E. (9) $296.44. 

A. Jean F. Dye, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
Till. 60611. 


176 East 


A. Dennis J. Earhart, 1753 Euclid Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Bonneville Associates, Inc., (for Federal 
Research Committee, Box 8144, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 84108), 200 East South Temple, 
Suite 300, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $612.30. 


A. Dennis J. Earhart, 1753 Euclid Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Bonneville Associates, Inc., (for Ron- 
calio & Associates, Box 1707, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
82001), 200 East South Temple, Suite 300, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $780. 

A. Dennis J. Earhart, 1753 Euclid Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Bonneville Associates, Inc. (for Western 
Regional Council, Box 8144, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84108), 200 East South Temple, Suite 
No. 300, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $210.60. 

A. Jack D. Early, Madison Building, No. 
514 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., No. 514, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Roy W. Easley, Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. East-West Trade Council, 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $525. E. (9) $18.45. 
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A. Patricia S. Ebaugh, St. Joe Minerals 
Corp., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 
612, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Corp., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,531. E. (9) $83.88. 

A. D. R. Ebe, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, 
Ohio 44316. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Robert E. Ebel, Ensearch Corp., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 1014, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ensearch Corp., 301 South Harwood 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $937. 

A. Harold F. Eberle, Independent Insur- 
ance Agents of America, Inc., 1120 19th 
Street NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Independent Insurance Agents of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $3,870.20. 


A. N. Boyd Ecker, Mobil Oil Corp., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $33.75. 


A. Daniel J. Edelman, Inc., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 460, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Seat Belt Council, P.O. Box 
467, New Rochelle, N.Y. 10802. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $209.80. 


A. Daniel J. Edelman, Inc., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Suite 460, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Nestle Corp., Inc., 100 Bloomingdale 
Road, White Plain, N.Y. 10605. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Daniel J. Edelman, Inc., 1730 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors National Association, 8224 Old 
Courthouse Road, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $775.07. 


A. Edelman International Corp., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. DGA International, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20034; (for Airbus 
Industrie, 31700 Blagnac, Toulouse, France). 

D. (6) $5,160. E. (9) $20. 


A. Edelman International Corp., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. DGA International, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036; (for Sofreayia, 
75 Rue La Boetie, 75008 Paris, France). 

D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Edelman International Corp., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Republic of Haiti, Port-au-Prince, Haiti; 
and Embassy of Haiti, 2311 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


A. Edelman International Corp., 1730 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Republic of Uganda, Embassy of 
Uganda, 5909 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20011. 

D. (6) $30,000. E. (9) $46.07. 
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A. William R. Edgar, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 517, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
517, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,900. 

A. Helen H. Edge, Railway Progress Insti- 
tute, 700 North Fairfax Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 700 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $323.44. 


A. Arthur B. Edgeworth, Jr., U.S. League 
of Savings Associations, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) %3,562.50. 


A. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Ninth Floor, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $28,854.60. E. (9) $115,632.07. 


A. Stephen L. Edmiston, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, 807 Maine Avenue SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D. (6) $7,826. 

A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B. American Inland Waterways Committee, 
7733 Forsyth Boulevard, No. 2201, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63105. 

A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B. Cherokee Nation, P.O. Box 119, Tahle- 
cuah, Okla. 74464. 


A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B. IU {International Management Corp., 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $7,850. E. (9) $3,123. 


A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B, Oklahoma Association of Electric Coops, 
P.O. Box 11047, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73111. 


A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B. U.S. Maritime Committee, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 420, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 


A. EDS Corp., 229 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $2,110.28. 

A. Edwards Associates, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Portland General Electric Co., 121 
Southwest Salmon Street, Portland, Oregon 
97204. 


A. Macon T. Edwards, National Cotton 
Council of America, 1030-J5th Street NW., 
Suite 700. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $1,562.50. E. (9) $43.91, 


A. J. Rodney Edwards, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A. William A. Edwards, 250 Old Country 
Road, Mineola, N.Y. 11501. 

B. Long Island Lighting Co., 250 Old Coun- 
try Road, Mineola, N-Y. 11501. 

D. (6) $1,660. E. (9) $1,373.32. 
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A. Paul S. Egan, The American Legion, 
1608 K Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,920. E. (9) $47.33. 


A. Eggers & Greene, 1407 Main Street, 
Suite 335, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. LTV Corp., P.O. Box 225003, Dallas, Tex. 
75265. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $373.18. 

A. Charles E. Ehrhart, Ralston Purina Co., 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 924, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $134. 

A. Sara Ehrman, 444 North Capitol Street 
NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $7,875. 


Checkerboard 


A. H. J. Elam II, Greensboro, N.C. 27405. 
B. Cone Mills Corp., 1201 Maple Street, 
Greensboro, N.C. 27405. 


A. George K. Eliades, Society of American 
Wood Preservers, Inc., 1401 Wilson Boule- 
vard, Suite 205, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Society of American Wood Preservers, 
Inc., 1401 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 205, 
Arlington, Virginia. 22209. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $250. 


A. Clifford Elkins, No. 310, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Delaware & Hudson Railway, 40 Beaver 
Street, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

D. (6) $13,200. E. (9) $6,800. 

A. J. Burton Eller, Jr., National Cattle- 
men’s Association, 425 13th Street NW., Suite 
1020, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Cattlemen's Association, 1001 
Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Charles W. Elliott, Wisconsin Petroleum 
Council, 25 West Main Street, Room 703, 
Madison, Wisc. 53703. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $611.16. E. (9) $689.70. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20784. 

E. (9) $444.41. 


A. Kimberly Elliott, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., Suite 409, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
444 North Capitol Street NW., Suite 409, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $4,875. E. (9) $8.25. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, National Council of 
Agricultural Employers, 435 Southern Build- 
ing, 1425 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 435 Southern Building, 1425 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $12.60. 


A. James D. Elmore, 
Cherryfield, Maine 04622. 

B. Maine Committee 
Referendum. 

E. (9) $500. 


Sunlight Farm, 


for an Indian 


A. Roy Elson, 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $565. 
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A. Law Offices of Northcutt Ely, Water- 
gate 600 Building, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Jasper-Newton Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., 812 South Margaret Avenue, Kirbyville, 
Tex. 75956. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Law Offices of Northcutt Ely, Watergate 
600 Building, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Outer Banks Civic League, P.O. Box 171, 
Corolla Beach, N.C. 26927. 

D. (6) $160. 

A. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $20,317.88. E. (9) $19,636.85. 


A. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louls, Mo. 63136. 

E. (9) $2,430.74. 

A. Employee Relocation Council, 1627 K 
Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $2,648.27. 


A. Employers Reinsurance Corp., 21 West 
10th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64105. 

E. (9) $650.22. 

A. Lowell J. Endahl, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperation As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washingon, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $215. 

A. Stephen R. Endean, 930 F Street NW., 
No. 611, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 F 
Street NW., No. 611, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $4,496.72. 


A. Energy Action Educational Foundation, 
2000 P Street NW., No. 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $357.99. 

A. Ralph Engel, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 1120, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Energy Consumers & Producers Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 1726, Seminole, Okla. 74868. 
D. (6) $45,555. E. (9) $6,606.01. 


A. Gertrude Engle, 2450 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washingon, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Health Federation, P.O. Box 
688, Monrovia, Calif. 91016. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Gertrude Engel, 2450 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. York Barbell Co., York, Pa. 17405. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $344.08. 

A. Lewis A. Engman, 1155 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $3.50. 

A. Patricia Hanahan Engman, Bristol- 
Myers, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. M. Dale Ension, Sinclair Oil Corp., 1100 
17th Street NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Sinclair Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1677, Engle- 
wood Colo. 80150. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $137.10. 
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A. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
D. (6) $56,176. E. (9) $51,188.66. 


A. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green, 1140 
19th Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
200386. 

B. American Association of Foundations 
for Medical Care, Suite 214, Cabin John Mall, 
11325 Seven Locks Road, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

D. (6) $3,585. 

A. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green, 1140 
19th Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, Suite 214, 
Cabin John Mall, 11325 Seven Locks Road, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 

D. (6) $135. 

A. Vickie L. Erickson, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Mary Ann Eriksen, 800 West First Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90012. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $850.00. 


A. John M. Erkskine, Jr., 1108 Lavaca, Suite 
400, Austin, Tex. 78701. 

B. Standard Oil Co., (Indiana), P.O. Box 
3092, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $769.23. E. (9) $58.59. 

A. Jerry N. Ervin, Quintana Refinery Co., 
P.O. Box 3331, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

B. Quintana Refinery Co., P.O.. Box 3331, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. George T. Esherick, United States Steel 
Corp., 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $135. 

A. John T. Estes, Allied Chemical Corp., 
1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 3000-R, 
Morristown, N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $34.77. 


A. Ethyl Corps., 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 
611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $2,400. 

A. European Travel Commission, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $768. 


A. Joseph O. Evans, 4401 Lee Highway, 
Apt. 21, Arlington, Va. 22207. 


A. Robert D. Evans, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 1155 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 

A. Fawn K. Evenson, 1611 North Kent 
Street, Suite 900, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Suite 900, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $507. 05. 

A. Michael E, Faden, Union of Concerned 
Scientists, Inc., 1725 I Street NW., Suite 601, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union of Concerned Scientists, Inc., 1384 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
02238. 

D. (6) $4,650. 
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A. Robert R. Fahs, Cargill, Inc., 1050 17th 
Street NW., Suite 1202, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cargill, Inc., P.O. Box 9300, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $3.70. 


A. Dale W. Fallat, The Andersons, First 
Federal Building, 5740 Southwyck Boulevard, 
Toledo, Ohio 43614. 

B. The Andersons, P.O. Box 119, Maumee, 
Ohio 43537. 

D. (6) $525. 


A. Thomas Boyd Farley II, 2101 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $6,630. E. (9) $116.75, 


— 


E. (9) $180. 


A. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), Denver, Colo. 80251; 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $77,934.81. E. (9) $54,436.14. 

A. Robert S, Faron, LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby 
& MacRae, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C.; 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5.62. 

A. John W. Farquhar, 1750 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dolores L. Farr, American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, 1030 15th Street NW., No. 408, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D: (6) $3,271. E. (9) $106.45. 

A. Michael Farrar, American Paper Insti- 
tute, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A. Penelope S. Farthing, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. Penelope S. Farthing, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 

A. David Fasken, Whitaker & Brooks, 
608 First National Bank Building, Midland, 
Tex. 79701. 

E. (9) $59,885.99. 

A. Jane Fawcett-Hoover, Proctor & Gamble 
Manufacturing Co., 1801 K Street, NW., No. 
230, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Proctor & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $56.25. 

A. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004, 

D. (6) $1,618.59. E. (9) $1,618.59. 

A. Federation of American Hospitals, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $9,000. 


A. Federation of American Scientists, 307 
Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

E. (9) $2,376.27. 


A. Roger D. Feldman, 
shire Avenue NW., No. 
D.C. 20036. 


1333 New Hamp- 
1100, Washington, 
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B. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (for Ad Hoc Rail 
Shippers Group). 

A. Leon Felix, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1419 Joan Drive, Palatine, Ill. 60067. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Kenneth E. Feltman, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $400. 

A, Steve Fendt, 405 Sherman Street, Fond 
du Lac. Wis. 54935. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $234.50. 


A. Fensterwald & Associates, 2101 L Street 
NW., Suite 203, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Nutritional Foods Association, 
7747 South Painter Avenue, Whittier, Calif. 
90602 

D. (6) $6,447.50. E. (9) $1,033.93. 

A. Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., 2101 L Street 
NW., Suite 203, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc., 
One Pine Street, Neptune, N.J. 07753. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,542.40. 

A. Edward T. Fergus, Bache Halsey Stuart 
Shields Inc., 100 Gold Street, New York, N.Y. 
10038. 

B. Bache Halsey Stuart Shields Inc., 100 
Gold Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. James H. Ferguson, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 609, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. American Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration. 30 Park Drive, Berea. Ohio 44017. 
D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $4,483. 


A. John L. Festa, American Paper Institute, 
Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, ‘Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Blaine Fielding, American Paper Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. C. H. Fields, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $4,716. E. (9) $35. 


A. Gary W. Fields, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20038 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Manuel D. Fierro, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Wahington, D.c. 


5. 
D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $172. 


A. Herbert A. Fierst, 610 Ring Building, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of B.C. 
1500/1055 West Hastings Street, Vancouver 
V6E 2H1, British Columbia, Canada. 

D. (€) $11,250. E. (9) $358. 
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A. 5th Pro-Life Congressional District 
Action Committee, 1120 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Dunedin, Fla. 33528. 

D. (6) $80. E. (9) $305.53. 

A. Matthew P. Fink, Investment Company 
Institute, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $399. E. (9) $40.40. 

A. Sheldon I. Fink, Sonnenschein Carlin 
Nath & Rosenthal, 8000 Sears Tower, Chicago, 
Til. 60606. 

B. First Wisconsin Mortgage Trust, 233 
South Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $8,870. E. (9) $1,466.48. 

A. Thomas D. Finnigan, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 1730 Pennsyivania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $65.05. 


A. M. J. Fineeo, 19919 K Street NW., S-410, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Naiio ‘al *sustrial Traffic League, 
1909 K Street NW., S-410, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $21.75. 


A. Laurie A. Fiori, National Retired Teach- 
ers Association, American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association, 
American Association of Retired Persons, 1909 
K Street NW., Washington, D.v. 20049. 

D. (6) $370.19. E. (9) $264.70. 


A. First Class Mailers Association, 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 
Washin7ton, D.C. 20037. 

E. (9) $49. 
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A. First Congressional District Action 
Committee, 6 Maxfield Court, Barrington, 
R.I. 02806. 

E. (9) $197.01. 


A. The First National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 
E. (9) $3,149.15. 


A. First National Boston Corp., 100 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Richard L. Fischer, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), 1000 16th Street NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D (6) $528. E. (9) $24.90. 


A. Arlene J. Fischler, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $22,000. 


A. Victor E. Fitzmaurice, Union Oil Co. 
of California, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 


A. James H. Fitzpatrick, Hospital Associa- 
tion of New York State, 15 Computer Drive 
West, Albany, N.Y. 12205. 


B. Hospital Association of New York 
State, 15 Computer Drive West, Albany, N.Y. 
12205. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $240. 


A. Hilliard J. Fjord, 602 Main Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45202. 
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B. Ohio River Co., 580 Walnut Street, Suite 
1400, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $488.68. 

A. Susan G. Flack, American Retail Fed- 
eration, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, Inc., 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $23.50. 

A. Daniel V. Flanagan, Jr., 1801 K Street 
NW., Suite 221, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., One Market Plaza, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $539.14. 

A. James J. Flanagan, 25 Research Drive, 
Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

B. New England Power Service Co., 25 Re- 
search Drive, Westborough, Mass. 01581. 

D. (6) $767.04. E. (9) $181.65. 


A. M. Kendall Fleeharty, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20032. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

A. Robert P. Fogarty, 3499 Ridgewood 
Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43220. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Howard W. Fogt, Jr., Foley, Lardner, 
Hollabaugh & Jacobs 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 
Fla. 33607. 


A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B: American Family Mutual Insurance Co., 
3099 East Washington Avenue, Box 7430, 
Madison, Wis. 53707. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $3.90. 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Cabor Corp., & Subsidiaries, 125 High 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, 777 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 63202. 

D. (6) $16,225. E. (9) $91.24. 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
1775 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Insurance Association of Connecticut, 60 
Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 06160. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $2.25. 

A. Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 
Suite 1000, 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, Fla. 
33607. 

D. (6) $32,485. E. (9) $2,212.55. 

A. Foley & Lardner, 777 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

B. Smith Barney, Harris Upham & Co., Inc., 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

D. (6) $16,872.50. E. (9) $1,490.24. 

A. Food & Beverage Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $11,482.38. E. (9) $11,482.38. 
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A. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $17,651. 


A. Carol Jean Forbes, 604 North Carolina 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Impro, Inc., Waukon, Iowa; Grand 
Laboratories, Inc., Freeman, S, Dak.; General 
Leasing Corp., Rockville, Md. 

D. (6) $10,650. E. (9) $8,247. 


A. Forest Farmers Association, Box 95385, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30347. 
E. (9) $481.32. 


A. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,597.09. E. (9) $2,597.09. 


A. James W. Foristel, American Association 
of Ophthalmology, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Ophthalmology, 
1100 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $10. 

A. Ira N. Forman, 444 North Capitol Street 
NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $8,249.98. 

A. Sallie H. Forman, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $682.50. E. (9) $58.23. 

A. Robert U. Foster, 600 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Suite 420, Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 600 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 420, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $10,000. 


A. Ebert E. Fournace, 3706 Eaton Road 
NW., Canton, Ohio 44708. 

B. American Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 


A. Alan Fox, 1809 Belmont Road NW., No. 
8, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 F 
Street NW., Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

D. (6) $1,840.08. 

A. Richard J. Fox, Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), 1000 16th Street NW., No. 503, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $162.03. 


A. Donald Fraher, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Handgun Control, Inc., 810 18th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,840.59. E. (9) $85. 


A. Joseph L. Fraites, Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., 4 World Trade Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
4 World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Richard H. Francis, National Multi 
Housing Council, Suite 285—N, 1800 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Multi Housing Council, Suite 
285-N, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $85. 


A. Douglas L. Francisco, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
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America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 
E. (9) $7.05. 


A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1717 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Silver Users Association, Inc., 1717 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,074.90. E. (9) $62.71 


A. George Franklin, Kellogg Co., 235 Porter 
Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 49016. 

B. Kellogg Co., 235 Porter Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 49016. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $75. 


A. Thomas C. Franks, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $430.21. 

A. Welby M. Frantz, American Movers Con- 
ference, 1117 North 19th Street, P.O. Box 
9204, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Movers Conference, 1117 
North 19th Street, P.O. Box 9204, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $416.67. 


A. Charles L. Frazier, National Farmers Or- 
ganization, Corning, Iowa 50841; 475 L'En- 
fant Plaza SW., No. 2250, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. National Farmers Organization, Corn- 
ing, Iowa 50841. 

D. (6) $3,269. E. (9) $2,888.07. 


A. Donald A. Frederick, 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


A. Robert M. Frederick, The National 
Grange, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,212.50. 

A. The Free Alaska Lands Committee, 425 
G Street, Suite 930, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $3,210.51. 

A. Leslie E. Freed, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 
201, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. American Can Co., 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

E. (9) $627.69. 


American Lane, 


A. James O. Freeman, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. United States League of Savings Associa- 
tions, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,565. 


A. Linda J. Freeman, National Cable Tele- 
vision Association, Jnc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $275.00. 

A. Verrick O. French, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

A. Gregory N. Friberg, Associated Bullders 
& Contractors, Inc., 444 North Capitol Street 
NW., No. 409, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 409, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 


A. George L. Frick, Delaware Oil Men's 
Association, 20 East Division Street, Dover, 
Del. 19901. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Susan Fridy, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,575. E. (9) $332.11. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 
1000, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Automotive Dismantlers & Recyclers of 
America, 1000 Vermont Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $627.15. E. (9) $35.82. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 
1000, Washington, D.C. 20037 

B. Beth Israel Medical Center, 10 Nathan 
Perlman Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

E. (9) $9.62. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 
1000, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Dr. Halle Brown, 2475 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

E. (9) $34.31. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, Suite 1000, 600 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20037. 

B. Davy McKee, 6200 Oak Tree Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44131. 

E. (9) $23.01. 


A. Pried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

E. (9) $9. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pueblo of Laguna, Laguna, New Mexico. 

D. (6) $3,685. E. (9) $26. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, 600 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Sulte 
1000, Washington, D.C, 20037. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $2,974. E. (9) $15.60. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, Suite 1000, 600 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Mrs. Daisy Schott, One North Ravine 
Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 11023, et al. 

E. (9) $316.06. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man, Suite 1000, 600 New Hampshire Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Sea Colony, Inc., c/o Carl M. Freeman 
Associates Inc., Cabin John Center, 11325 
Seven Locks Road, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

E. (9) $17.80. 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Barry A. Friedman, Wilner & Scheiner, 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


A. Charlotte Friedman, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1801 North 
Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209. 
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B. American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1801 North Moore Street, Arling- 
ton, VA 22209. 

E. (9) $28.75. 

A. James M. Friedman, 650 Terminal Tower 

B. Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co., 55 
Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 

A. Margery Sinder Friedman, 1800 M 
Street, NW., Suite 800-N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius (for Evans 
Products, 1121 SW Salmon Street, Portland, 
Oreg. 97208), 1800 M Street, NW., Suite 800- 
N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Gay H. Friedmann, 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 717, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southern California Gas Co., 720 West 
8th Street—M.L. 1208, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 

D. (6) $5,310. E. (9) $18. 

A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $74,590. E. (9) $21,988. 

A. Charles H. Fritts, 2009 North 14th Street, 
Suite 600, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. New Bedford Seafood Council, Ine., 1/ 
Hamilton Street, New Bedford, Mass. 02740. 

D. (6) $6,600. E. (9) $561.65. 


A. Charles H. Fritzel, National Association 
of Independent Insurers, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., No. 401, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, I. 
60018. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 

A. Jeffrey A. Pritzlen, Tenneco Inc., 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East, SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024 

B. Tenneco Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. George L. Frick, Delaware Oil Men's As- 
sociation, 20 East Division Street, Dover, 
De!. 19901. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Gordon H. Fry, Cigar Association of 
America, Inc., 1120 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 1120 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $21.63. 


A. Fulbright & Jaworski, 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Kenneth Lewis, 3300 NW. Yeon Avenue, 
Portland, Oreg. 97210. 

D. (6) $1,830. E. (9) $189.19. 

A. Full Employment Action Council, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,200. E. (9) $735.82. 


A. Richard G. Fuller, National Audio-Visual 
Association, Inc., 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22031. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22031. 

D. (6) $732. 


A. Ronald K. Fuller, San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., Sulte 
517, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 101 Ash 
Street, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 

D. (6) $1200. E. (9) $105. 


A. Pulton Energy Corp., 5201 Leesburg Pike, 
Suite 205, Falls Church, Va. 22041. 
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A. Claudia R. Fuquay, National Food Proc- 
essors Association, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nationdl Food Processors Association, 
1133 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $38.75. 

A. Nancy H. Fussell, 1700 N. Moore Street, 
Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. The Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, 
Wash. 98124. 


D. (6) $1,415. E. (9) $107.41. 


A. David H. Fyock, P:O. Box 376, German- 
town, Md. 20767. 

B. GPU Service Corp., 100 Interpace Park- 
way, Parsippany, N.J. 07054. 

D. (6) $3,906. E. (9) $552.74. 

A. Marc P. Gabor, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 310, Washington, D:C. 20006. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Work- 
ers Union, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
10003. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $176.25. 

A. Terry Gabrielson, Transcontinental Gas 
Pipeline Corp., 490 L'Enfant Plaza SW., No. 
3202, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corp., 
2700 South Post Oak Road, Houston, Tex. 
77001. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. James E. Gaffigan, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1006, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $888.46. 


A. Norman S. Gaines, RJR Industries, Inc., 
2550 M Street NW., Suite 770, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. RJR Industries, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

D. (6) $619. E. (9) $386.71. 


P.O. Box 2959, 


A. Michael R. Gale, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., No. 412, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 412, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) 2,291.66. 


A. Mark J. Gallagher, 1707 L Street NW., 
No. 400, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., No. 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,409. E. (9) $2,595. 


A. William J. Gallagher, Carborundum 
Center, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14302. 

B. The Carborundum Co., Carborundum 
Center, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14302. 


A. William R. Ganser, Jr., 4804 Folse Drive, 
Metairie, La. 70002. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $1,658.50. 

A. Robert M. Gants, 1101 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Constructors Association, 1101 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005, 

E. (9) $34.83. 


aint M. D. Garber. Jr., Phillins Petroleum Co., 
L Street NW., 6th Floor, Washin on, 
D.C. 20037. ‘i 


B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 


Bartlesville, 
Okla. 74004. 


A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas 1875 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of Tndustrial Boller Owners, 
ae Silverleaf Drive, Fairfax Station, Va. 


D. (6) $125. E. (9) $4. 
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A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hiezer, Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., Suite 1050, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Elmer W. Kneip, 911 West Fulton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 1800 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B, Peoples Gas Co., 1875 I Street NW., No. 
1050, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., No. 1050, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sealed Power Corp., 2001 Sanford Street, 
Muskegon, Mich. 49443. 

A. Gardner, Carton & Douglas, 1875 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Zeigler Coal Co., 1700 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Sherwin Gardner, 1010 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Wendell P. Gardner, Jr., Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 802, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 


A. Theodore J. Garrish, 1607 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Outdoor Coalition, 8387 Tama- 
rind Avenue, Fontana, Calif. 92335. 

D. (6) $1,382.59. E. (9) $743.11. 


A. James J. Garry, Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., 4 World Trade Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
4 World Trade Center, New York, N.Y, 10048. 

A. E. June Garvin, Ohio Petroleum Coun- 
cil, 88 East Broad Street, Suite 1960, Colum- 
bus, Ohto 43215. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. W. Bradford Gary, Anheuser-Bush Co., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 502, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Anheuser-Busch Cos., Inc., 721 Pestalozzi 
Street, St. Louls, Mo. 63118. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. Gas Apppliance Manufactures Associa- 
tion, Jnc., 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $76.10. 

A. Lillian B. Gaskin, American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 

A. Philip Gasteyer, U.S. League of Savings 
Associations, 1709 New York Avenue NW., 
Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. League of Savings Associations, 
111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 111. 

D. (6) $2,100. 
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A. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 F 
Street NW., No. 611, Washington, D.C. 20004. 
D. (6) $25,416.30. E. (9) $25,606.48. 


A. Margaret L. Gehres, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062 
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B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.U. 
20062. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) $169.60. 


A. Robert C. Gelardi, 5775 Peachtree-Dun- 
woody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. Robert H. Kellen Co., 5775 Peachtree- 
Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-4, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. (For Calorie Control Council, 5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30342.) 

D. (6) $1,044. 

A. Robert C. Gelardi, 5775 Peachtree-Dun- 
woody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. Robert H. Kellen Co., 5775 Peachtree- 
Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. (For Infant Formula Council, 5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, 500-D, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30342.) 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Morton A. Geller, First National Bank 
of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Bank of Boston, 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. General Aviation Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
517, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $3,900. 
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A. George Washington University Student 
Association, 800 21st Street, NW., No. 424 
Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

E. (9) $8. 

A. Georgia Association of Petroleum Re- 
tailers, Inc., 315 W. Ponce de Leon Avenue, 
933 First National Bank Building P.O. Box 
789, Decatur, Ga. 30031. 

B. Georgia Association of Petroleum Re- 
tallers, Inc./Service Station Dealers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 2021 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $2,500. 


A. Joseph G. Gerard, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,997. E. (9) $2,045.96. 

A. Louis Gerber, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,217.40. E. (9) $63.80. 

A. Getty Oil Co., 3810 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $7,934.40. 


A. Dorothy E. Gavinson, 1801 K Street 
NW.. No. 230, Procter & Gamble, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 


A. William T. Gibb ITI, American Council 
of Life Insurance, Tne., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $5. 


A. Wayne Gibbens, Mid-Continent Oll & 
Gas Assoc., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.. 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa. Okla. 74103, 

D. (6) $3,465. E. (9) $70.95. 


— 


A. Anne Marie Gibbons, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 212. Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue, NW., Suite 212, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $400. 
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A. John A. C. Gibson, Coal Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,625. E. (9) $2,957.69. 


A. Theresa M. Gibson, American Express 
Company, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. Š 

B. American Express Co., American Express 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Thomas F. Gibson, 1750 Old Meadow 
Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Brick Institute of America, 1750 Old 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

A. Arthur P. Gildea, 274 Glenfield Court, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45238. 

B. Brewery & Soft Drink Workers National 
Confectioners International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America, 1400 Renaissance Drive, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

A. Michael Gildea, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $11,531. E. (9) $154.13. 


A. John E, Giles, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Mark W. Gillaspie, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., P.O. Box 1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $82.39. E. (9) $40.06. 


A. Neal P. Gillen, American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association, 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
460, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Cotton Shippers Association, 
1707 L Street NW., Suite 460, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $1,228.17. 

A. Michael J. Giuffrida, 1019 19th Street 
NW., No, 809, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Frozen Food Association, P.O. 
Box 398, Hershey, Pa. 17033. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Sol Glasner, Sperry Corp., 2000 L Street 
NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sperry Corp., 2000 L Street NW., Suite 
810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Vernie R. Glasson, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $152. 

A. George L. Gleason, American Nuclear 
Energy Council, 410 First Street, SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street, SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,973.75. E. (9) $219.20. 


A. John P. Gleason, Jr., 1750 Old Meadow 
Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Brick Institute of America, 1750 Old 
Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 

A. Law Offices of Thomas W. Gleason, One 
State Street Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 


A. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 16th 
Street NW., No. 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 16th 
Street NW., No. 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Horace D. Godfrey, 918 16th Street NW., 
No. 501, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Godfrey Associates, Inc., 918 
Street NW., No. 501, Washington, D.C. 


16th 
2d006. 


A. J. F. Godfrey, P.O. Box 186, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 76101. 

B. The Western Company of North America, 
P.O. Box 186, Fort Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $16. 


A. Judith M. Goff, 1800 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $281. 

A. Harvey S. Gold, Velsicol Chemical Corp., 
1015 15th Street NW., Suite 909, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Velsicol Chemical Corp., 341 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $70. 


A. Howard S. Goldberg, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for Airbus In- 
dustrie, Avenue Lucien Servanty, 31700 
Blagnac, France), 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Howard S. Goldberg, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for European 
Aerospace Corp., 1101-15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005), 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Howard S. Goldberg, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc (for Sofreavia, 
75 rue la Bostie, Paris 8eme, France), 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Jonathan D. Goldberg, Goldberg & Ped- 
ley, 2800 First National Tower, Louisville, Ky. 
40202 

B. Chevron Agents Association, Inc., P.O. 
Box 4027, Hopkinsville, KY. 42240. 

D. (6) $1,937.06. 

A. Alan J. Goldenberg, Coffee, Sugar & Co- 
coa Exchange, Inc., 4 World Trade Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 4 
World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Carl Goldfield, 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Suite 212, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Suite 212, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. William M. Goldstein, Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, 123 South Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19109. 

B. Committee for Capital Formation 
Through Dividend Reinvestment, 1800 M 
Street NW., Suite 800 N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Jack Golodner, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Actors Equity Association, 
46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $689.40. 
A. Jack Golodner, 815 16th Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Department for Professional Employees, 


165 West 
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AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Paul J. Gomez, National Association of 
Home Manufacturers, 6521 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. National Association of Home Manufac- 
turers, 6521 Arlington Boulevard, Falls 


Church, Va. 22042. 
D. (6) $400. 


— 


A. Ruth Gonze, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Don A. Goodall, American Cyanamid 
Co., 1575 I Street NW., Suite 220, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 


D. (6) $1,053. E. (9) $224.86. 


A. Charles E. Goodell, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc, 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036; (for 
European Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20005). 

A. Charles E. Goodell, DGA ‘International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, DC. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. (for 
Government of Morocco Rabat, Morocco). 


A. Charles E. Goodell, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036; (for 
Sofreavia, 75 rue la Boetie, Paris 8eme, 
France). 

A. Charles E. Goodell, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 20036; (for 
Thomscn-CSF (AVS), 178 Boulevard Gabriel 
Péri, 92240 Malakoff, France). 


A. Vance V. Goodfellow, 307 Fourth Avenue 
South, P.O. Box 15047, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55415. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 307 Fourth 
Avenue South, P.O. 15047, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55415. 

D. (6) $8,255.85. 

A. Robert F. Goodwin, Meredith Cerp., 1850 
K Street NW., Suite 275, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Meredith Corp., 1850 K Street NW., Suite 
275, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $40. E. (9) $43.50. 


A. Benjamin Gordon, 2000 P Street NW., 
No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Michael S. Gordon, Mittelman & 
Gordon, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Dellwood Foods, Inc., 
Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 10701. 

D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $190.65. 


170 Saw Mill 


A. Brenda J. Gore, the LTV Corp., 1155 15th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The LTV Corp., 1525 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Tex. 75222. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Peter J. Gossens, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, 1717 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $9,300. E. (9) $221.07. 


A. George B. Gould, III, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. . 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $9,541.35. 


A. Donald E. Graham, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmers Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Lawrence T. Graham, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1006, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $888.46. 

A. John K. Gram, Public Timber Purchas- 
ers Group, 714 Oregon Bank Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97204. 

B. Public Timber Purchasers Group, 714 
Oregon Bank Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $1,781.25. E. (9) $549.86. 


A. Edward Shawn Grandis, 317 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. John F. Grant, Printing Industries of 
America, 1730 North Lynn Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $3,800. 

A. Wm. W. Grant, Utah International, Inc., 
1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 710, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Utah International, Inc., 550 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 

E. (9) $384.75. 

A. James L. Granum, Southern Railway 
Co., 920 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Southern Railway Co., 920 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Michael R. Graul, Law Offices of Sheldon 
I. London, 1725 DeSales Street NW., No. 401, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Hardware Manufacturers 
Association, 117 East Palatine Road, Palatine, 
Ill. 60067. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. James A. Gray, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean. Va. 22102. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 

D. (6) $928.40. E. (9) $25. 


A. Martha W. Gray, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $9.68. 


A. Robert K. Gray. Hill & Knowlton. Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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A. Robert K. Gray, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Distilled Spirits 
Council of the U.S.) 

A. Robert K. Gray, Hill & Knowlton, Iac., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B! Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Health Insurance 
Association of America). 


A. Robert K. Gray, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20095. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Motorola). 


A. Robert K. Gray, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for David A. Witts, 
Dallas, Tex.) 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Mark E. Grayson, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Mark E. Grayson, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Hhird Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Health Insurance 
Association of America, Washington, D.C.). 

A. Mark E. Grayson, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Ince., 633 Third Avenue. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for RKO General, 
New York, N.Y.) 

A. Mark E. Grayson, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Seattle First Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Wash.) 

A. Mark E. Grayson, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., $33 Third Avenu+, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for Uniroyal, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.) 

A. Samuel A. Grayson, Union Pacific RR. 
Co., P.O. Box 1745, Boise, Idaho 83701. 

B. Union Pacific RR., 1416 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 68179. 

D. (6) $248.92. E. (9) $959.45. 


A. The Great Western Sugar Co., P.O. Box 
5308 T.A., Denver, Colo. 80217. 
E. (9) $828.85. 


A. Donald R. Greeley, Celanese Corp., 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 307, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Celanese Corp., 1211 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $227.54. 


A. Edward M. Green, American Mining 
Congress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $62.64. E. (9) $3.50. 


A. George R. Green, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing ‘nstitute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $900. 
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A. James W. Green, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,156.40. E. (9) $328.20. 
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A. Alison E. Greene, March of Dimes Birth 
Defects Foundation, Suite 600, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. March oí Limes Birth Defects Founda- 
tion, 1275 Mamaroneck Avenue, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10605. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Robert M. Greening, Jr., Public Power 
Council, 1310 Main Street, Vancouver, Wash. 
98666. 

B. Public Power Council, 1310 Main Street, 
Vancouver, Wash. 98666. 

D. (6) $3,542. E. (9) $1,841.41. 

A. Saunders Gregg, Entex, Inc., P.O. Box 
2628, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

B. Entex, Inc., P.O. Box 2628, Houston, Tex. 
77001. 

A. William G. Greif, Bristol-Myers, 1155 
15th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $15,000. 

A. Edward F. Greissing, Jr., Upjohn COo., 
1660 L Street NW., No. 205, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Upjohn Co., 7000 Portage Road, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 49001. 

A. Lori Gribbin, Rohm & Haas Co., 1899 
L Street NW., No. 807, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Rohm & Haas Co., Independence Mall 
West, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $255.49. 

A. Harold H. Griffin, 1050 17th Street NW., 
No. 320, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Family Health Program, Inc., 9930 Tal- 
bert Avenue, Fountain Valley, Calif. 92708. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $292.17. 

A. L. George Griffin, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $17.85. 

A. Edward D. Griffith, Atlantic Richfield 
Co., 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. A. Jack Grimes, 8150 Leesburg Pike, 
Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

B. National Pest Control Association, 8150 
Leesburg Pike, Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

D. (6) $30.22. E. (9) $7.70. 

A. Gary Grobman, Suite 704, 1735 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Smith & Howard Associates, Inc., 1735 
I Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $250. 


A. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, 
Washington. D.C. 20007. 

E. (9) $6,623.76. 

A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Aetna Life & Casualty, 151 Farmington 
Road, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $4. 

A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C 
20006. 

B. American President Lines, 1950 Franklin 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 94612. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Bally Manufacturing Corp., 2640 West 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60618. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Connecticut General 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $6. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 


20006. 
B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarty Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 


Insurance Co., 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, 1285 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $5. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $8. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., P.O. Box 111, Boston, Mass. 02117. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $4. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Matson Navigation, 333 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Natomas Co., 601 California Street. San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $8. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW.. Suite 459, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., One 
Amrrican Row, Hartford, Conn. 05115. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $4. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Prudential Plaza, Newark, N.J. 07101. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $8. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The Travelers, One Tower Square, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $6. 


A. Groom & Nordberg, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 450, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Western Conference of Teamsters Pen- 
sion Trust Fund, P.O. 7880, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94102. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $8. 

A. David B. Gross, Shell Oil Co., Suite 200, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, P.O, Box 
2463, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Nina G. Gross, American Iiankers Asso- 
ciation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Bankers Association, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $250.99. 

A. Frank N. Grossman, Santa Fe Indus- 
tries, Inc., Suite 840, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Santa Fe Industries, Inc,, 224 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 

A. Jerome Grossman, Council for a Livable 
World, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 02108. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

D. (6) $5,062.08. 


A. John R. Groundwater, Jr., 3251 Old Lee 
Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite £00, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (9) $9.02. 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No 
701, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,387.72. E. (9) $3,387.72. 


A. Gail Pardue Grubb, 1101 15th Street 
NW., Suite 205, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Home Health Services & Staffing Asso- 
elation, 1101 15th Street NW., Suite 205, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Kenneth A. Guenther, Independent 
Bankers Association of America, 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 202, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, 1168 South Main Street, Sauk Cen- 
tre, Minn. 56378. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $32.37. 

A. Kenneth J. Guido, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $481.50. 


A. Jerome R, Gulan, National Small Busi- 
ness Association, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Small Business Association, 
1604 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Jerome R. Gulan, Small Business Leg- 
islative Council, 1604 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Small Business Legislative Council, 1604 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Gun Owners of America, Inc., 101 South 
Whiting Street, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

D. (6) $54,200. E. (9) $58,811.38. 

A. Thomas M. Gunn, P.O. Box 516, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63166. 

B. McDonnell Douglas Corp., P.O. Box 516, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 


A. David Gusky, 1016 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $7,586.80. 

A. Susan L. Gustafson, American Auto- 
mobile Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, 
Falls Church, Va. 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. Richard C. Guthrie, 2640 Vulcan Drive, 
Harvey, La. 70058. 
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B. Avondale Shipyards, Inc., P.O. Box 
50280, New Orleans, La. 70151, 


D. (6) $6,422.40, 


A. Robert F. Guthrie, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Department for Professional Employees, 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,722.25. 


A. Ellen Haas, Community Nutrition In- 
stitute, 1146 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Community Nutrition Institute, 1146 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $9. 


A. C. James Hackett, American Plywood 
Association, P.O. Box 11700, Tacoma, Wash. 


98411. 
B. American Plywood Association, P.O. Box 
11700, Tacoma, Wash. 98411. 


A. James M. Hacking, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $538.46. E. (9) $107.65. 


A. Craig Hackler, 400 North Capitol Street 
NW., Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Cadillac Fairview U.S., Inc., c/o The 
Corporation Trust Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Craig Hackler, 400 North Capitol Street 
NW., Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. California Westside Farmers, 955 
L'Enfant Plaza North SW., Room 1101, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Craig Hackler, 400 North Capitol Street 
NW., Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. John Finlayson, 147 Cat Rock Road, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 06904. 


A. Craig Hackler, 400 N. Capitol Street NW., 
Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Living Centers, 777 South Post 
Oak Road, Suite 600, Houston, Tex. 77056. 


A. George Hackler, 400 N. Capitol Street 
NW,. Suite 320, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Cadillac Fairview U.S., Inc., The Corpo- 
ration Trust Co., 100 West 10th Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19801. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Loyd Hackler, American Retail Federa- 
tion, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 20006. 
B. American Retail Federation, Inc., 1616 


H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $119.50. 

A. William G. Haddeland, Minnesota 
Petroleum Council, 300 Northern Federal 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55102. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Ronald D. Hagen, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $336.54. 
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A. Bruce N. Hahn, 9300 Livington Road, 
Washington, D.C. 20022. 

B. National Tooling & Machining Associa- 
tion, 9300 Livingston Road, Washington, D.C. 
20022. 

A. James S. Hahn, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500, E. (9) $124.46. 

A. Peter H. Hahn, Chromaltloy American 
Corp., 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chromalloy American Ccrp., 120 South 
Central Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,065. 


A. Clarice Haigh, Rural Route 2, West 
Point, Iowa 52656. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $264.50. 

A. Donald M. Haines, American Federation 
of Government Employees, 1325 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,860.40. 


A. Thomas F. Hairston, Union Oil Co. of 
California, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Company of California, 461 
South Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 

E. (9) $485.48. 


A. Haley, Bader & Potts, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pilots Rights Association, P.O. Box 
7000-367, Redondo Beach, Calif. 90277. 

D. (6) $1,353.75. E. (9) $1,235.20. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Agri-Business, Inc., 11411 Rendezvous, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78216. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Energy Inc., Forman, N. Dak. 
£8032. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Central Texas Grain Products Marketing 
Cooperative, Box 184, Hutto, Tex. 78634. 

A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Grain Products Alcohol Cooperatives, 
One Pleasant Valley Plaza, 2200 Hidden 
Valley Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72212. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1722 North Plum, Hutchison, Kans. 
67501. 

E. (9) $230.74. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc.. 
1015 15th Street Nw., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. M&M/Mars Division of Mars, Inc., High 
Street, Hackettstown, N.J. 07840. 
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A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
501 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 


A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc., 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Tobacco Tax Council, P.O. Box 8269, 
5407 Patterson Avenue, Richmond, Va. 23226. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 60602. 


A. Hall, Estill, Hardwick, Gable, Collings- 
worth & Nelson, 1750 K Street NW., Suite 
350, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Williams Companies, P.O. Box 2400, 
Tulsa, Okla. 74101. 


A. Richard F. Hall, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $775.06. 


A. Joseph Halow, North American Export 
Grain Association, Inc., 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 610—-N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. North American Export Grain Associa- 
tion, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 610-N, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Maurice E. Halsey, Northern Illinois Gas 
Co., 1627 K Street NW., Suite No. 202, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Illinois Gas Co., P.O. Box 190, 
Aurora, Ill. 60507. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Jerald V. Halvorsen, Allied-General Nu- 
clear Services, 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied-General Nuclear Services, 
Box 847, Barnwell, S.C. 29812. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


P.O. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Belize Sugar Industries, Ltd., Belize City, 
Belize (Central America). 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Beneficial Foundation, 1300 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Government of Republic of Panama, 
Compania Azucarera La Estrella, S.A., and 
Azucarera Nacional, S.A., Panama City, 
Panama. 

D. (6) $6,027.76. E. (9) $173.45. 

A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Wool Growers Association. 690 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84101. 

D. (6) $3,456.25. 


A. Hamel. Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. States of Alaska. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sugar Association of the Caribbean, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

E. (9) $48.43. 


A. Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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A. Bruce Hamilton, Sierra Club, Box 1078, 
Lander, Wyo. 82520. 
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B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $578.18. 

A. James L. Hamilton III, United States 
Steel Corp., 818 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $507.50. E. (9) $4.35. 

A. Philip W. Hamilton, 1901 L Street NW., 
Suite 711, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 1901 L 
Street NW., Suite 711, Washington, D.C. 
20036 (for: National Labor-Management 
Foundation, Louisville, Ky.) . 


A. Stanley Hamilton, Common Carrier 
Conference-Irregular Route, 1616 P Street 
NW.. Suite 204, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Carrier Conference-Irregular 
Route, 1616 P Street NW., Suite 204, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,089. 


A. Nolan W. Hancock, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers International Union, 1126 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1636 Champa Street, Den- 
ver Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $4,062.50. 

A. Donald K. Hanes, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $122. 


A. George J. Hanks, Jr., Union Carbide 
Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 2006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. J. E. Hansen, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 601 
West Golf Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 60056. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. Jill A. Hanson, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW., Suite 
611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Phillip Hanson, 8602 East 92d Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64138. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.60. 

A. Rayburn Hanzlik, 523 West Sixth Street, 
Suite 400, Los Angeles, Calif. 90014, 

B. The Coastal Corp., 9 Greenway Plaza, 
Houston, Tex. 77046. 

D. (6) $1,978.50. E. (9) $739.64. 


A. Peter J. Hapworth, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Sugar Association, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $235.04. 


1511 K 


A. William E. Hardman, 9300 Livingston 
Road, Washington, D.C. 20022. 

B. National Tooling & Machining Associa- 
tion, 9300 Livingston Road, Washington, D.C. 
20022. 
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A. Eugene J. Hardy, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Andrew E. Hare, 8001 Braddock Road, 
Suite 600, Springfield, Va. 22160. 

B. National Rights to Work Committee, 
8001 Braddock Road, Suite 600, Springfield, 
Va. 22160. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $216. 

A. Charles N. Harkey, 1700 North Moore 
Street, 1925 Rosslyn Center, Bldg., Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

B. Beneficial Management Corporation of 
America, 1300 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 19899. 

A. Bryce L. Harlow, 1010 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Sulte 800, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Donald L. Harlow, 310 Riley Street, Falls 
Church, Va. 22046. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, 5211 
Auth Road, Camp Springs, Md. 20023. 


A. John L. Harmer, 350 South 400 East, 
Suite G-5, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $4,897. 

A. C. Wayne Harmon, Gulf Oil Corp. 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 700.. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corporation, P.O. Box 1166, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $280. E. (9) $98.21. 

A. Robert L. Harness, Monsanto Co., 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 604, Washington, D.C: 
20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 N. Lindbergh Boule~ 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $450. E. (S) $107.31. 

A. Wiley C. Hare, Anheuser-Busch Cam, 
ł211 Connecticut Avenue NW.. Suite 582, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Anheuser-Busch Co., Ine., T21 Pestalozzi 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. Michael T. Harrigan, 2033 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States Olympic Committee, 1750 
East Boulder, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80909. 

A. Tont Harrington, American Honda 
Motor Co., Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American Honda Motor Co., Inc., 100 
West Alondra Boulevard, Gardena, Calif. 
90247. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $69.80. 


A. Harris. P- 
2 Ste*- 


«each, Wilcox, Rubin & 
ter, N.Y. 14614 


D. (6) $533. 


A. Robert H. Har; 1 
777 14th Street NW. Wa 

B. General Electric Co 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $220. 


shington, DC, 


A. Robert L, Harris 818 Con 
nue NW., Washington. D 0 
re B. Aluminum tices 

venue NW., Washinet , D 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $800- 


Levey, 
1730 


» 3135 Easton Turn- 


ecticut Aye- 


Association, 818 Connecticut 
20006. 


B. Committee of Urban Program Universi- 
ties, 1300 19th Street NW., No. 220, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D: (6) $5,750. E. (9) $250.58. 

A. Richard. Hart, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 601 North Vermont. Avenue, 
Los. Angeles, Calif. 90004. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, DiC. 20006. 

D: (6) $200: E, (9) $10. 

A. William C. Hart, 
Washington, D:C. 20006. 

B. Columbia. Gas System Service: Corp.. 20 
Montchanin Road, Wilmington, Dell. 19807. 

A. Hartford. Fire Insurance: Cœ, Hartford 
Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06115: 

E. (9) $11,625. 


1625 I Street NW. 


A. Charles D.. Hartman, 1050) l7th Street 
NW.. Suite 500, Washington;,IhC 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 2000 Westahester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10650. 

D. (6) $620.38. 


A. Robert Si Hartman, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc. 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Ine. 633 Third Ave- 
nue, Naw York, N.Y. 10017. 


A, Normam B. Hartnett, Disabled American 
Veterans, 80T Maine Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton; D.C: 20024. 

B: Disabled Americam Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andrim Pike. Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D: (6) $16,541. E. (9) $754.49. 

A.. Clifford J. Hmrvison, National Tank 
Truek Carriers, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 2/9036. 

©. National Taak Truck Carriers, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Walter A. Hasty, Jr., Procter & Gamble 
Manufacturing Co., 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
230, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45201. 

D. (6) $161.25. 


A. Mary ‘W. Haught, Sun Co., Inc., 1800 K 
Street NVW/., Suite 820, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Sur: Co., Inc., 100 Matsonford Road, 
Radnor, Pa. 19087. 

D, (6) $700. E. (9) $52.56. 


A. Rodney E. Haugh. © ~ 
turers Associatior ~- 
nue NW “~~ 
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Paul M. Hawkins, 1750: K Street NW., 


Washington, Inc. 


B. 


Health. Insurance Association: of Amer- 


ica, Inc., 1750 K Street NW., Washington, 


D.C.; 


919 Third Avenue, New, York; NLY.; 332 


S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill: 


A. 


Bruce Ri Hawley, Americam Farm Bu- 


reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW.. Wash- 
ington; D.C: 20004 


B. 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 


Touhy Avenue; Park Ridge, Ill: 60068. 


D. 


(6) $4500). E. (9) $34. 


A. Health Insurance Associatiom of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 1750) K Street NW, Washington, 


D.C 
4. 


NW., 


D. 


A. 


20006; 

Health, Research Group). 2000 P Street 
No. 70%, Washington, DG 20036. 

(6) $1%32. E. (9) $1732. 


Patnikk B. Healy, National Milk Pro- 


ducers Federation, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, Ike. 20001. 


B. 


National Milk Producers Federation, 30 


F Street NW., Washingtom, D.C. 20001. 


D. 


A. 


(6) $543.75. 
Robert L. Healy, Atlantic Richfield Co., 


1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 


ton, 


B. 


TAC. 70036. 
Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 


Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 


D, 


(6) $150. 


A. Heavy Specialized Carriers Conference, 


Inc. 


1155 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


20036. 


A. 


William H. Hecht, 1875 Eye Street NW., 


Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


B. 
NW. 
D. 


A. 


The Tobacco Institute, 1875 Eye Street 


, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


(6) $1,250. 


Jay Hedlund, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 20036. 


B. 


Common Cause, 2030 M Street, NW., 


Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $5,749.98. 


A. 
nan, Moseman & Goren, No. 


E. (9) 933.02. 


Edward D. Heffernan, Shannon, Heffer- 
1025, 1875 I 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


B. 


Ductile Iron Pipe Research Asse~* 


Oak Brook, Ill. 


A. 


par 


- «ūbber Manufac- 


nate 


+ washington, D.C. 20006. 
5. Rubber Manufacturers Association 


Pennsylvania 
20006. Avenue NW., Washington, 


A. Charles W. 


cut Avenue NW., 
20036. 


B. Reinsurance Associa 


1901 Pennsylvania Ave- 


1901 
D.C. 


Havens III, 1025 Connecti- 
No. 512, Washington, D.C. 


tion of America, 


1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 512 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
E. (9) $23.85. - 


General Electric Co., 


A. Sidney G. Hawkes The Mead 
g 
Connecticut Avenue NW. Washin 
' 


Corp. 1 


000 


gton, D.C. 


B. The Mead Corp., Mead World Head- 


quarters, Courthou.: 
ton, Ohio 45463. 


D. (6) $475. E. (9) $143.42. 


A. John H, Hawkins, Jr., 


se Plaza Northeast, Day- 


Alabama Po we 


Edwar ~ 


-vciation, 


~u D. Heffernan, Shannon, Heffer- 

zi, Moseman & Goren, No. 1025. ise] 

igs ase Washington, D.C. 20006 
% treet Associates, Washin r 

D. (6) $5,000. PORRO. 


A. Edward D Heffernan, Sha: 
x ` nnon, He - 
ag Moseman & Goren, No. 1025, evi 
4 Aik aw. Washington, D.C. 20006 
$ ate of Alaska, Anchora ; 
D. (6) $3,555. oe 


A. John F. Heilman, Dis 
i $ abled American 
eterans, 807 Maine A 
foe DO see venue SW., Washing- 
B. Disabled American Veteran 
S, 372 - 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. gjs 
D. (6) $11,596. E. (9) 579.45. 


— 


A. Robert B. Heine Bo 
Grove, Va. 22508. iat eat 


B. Gerber Products Co., Fre 
Kp mont, « 
D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,656.15. oo 


A. Steven B. Hellem, Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States, 161 
Washington, D.C. 20062, 0 © Street NW., 


B. Chamber of Co 
States. 1615 H tye ec Jor eo United 
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B. Arter Hadden & Hemmendinger, (for: 
Japan Iron & Steel Exporters Association, 
Tokyo, Japan) 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Carol C. Henderson, American Library 
Association, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., Box 
54, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) 603. 


A. Douglas F. Henderson, Rocky Mountain 
Oil & Gas Association, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 314, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association, 
345 Petroleum Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 

E. (9) $52.75. 


A. Richard Dean Henderson, Private Truck 
Council of America, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1101 17th Street NW., No. 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

E. (9) $20. 


A. Henkel & Lamon, 229 Peachtree Street 
NE., 2500 Peachtree Center, Cain Tower, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
P.O. Box 1365, Columbia, S.C. 29201. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Henkel & Lamon, 229 Peachtree Street 
NE., Suite 2500, Atlanta, Ga. 30303. 

B. The National Association of Pension 
Consultants and Administrators, Inc., Suite 
300, 3 Piedmont Center, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 

D. (6) $862. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


150 East 42d 


A. Thomas M. Hennessy, Getty Oil Co., 
1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


`B. Getty Oll Co., 3810 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90010. 
D. (6) $2,489. E. (9) $285.97. 


A. George F. Hennrikus, Jr., The Retired 
Officers Association, 201 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


B. The Retired Officers Association, 201 
North Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $4,613. 


A. Donald A. Henriksen, Atlantic Richfield 
Co.. 515 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90071. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

A. Lawrence R. Herman, Independent In- 
surance Agents of America, Inc., 1120 19th 
Street NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Independent 
America, Inc., 
N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $1,962.03. 


Insurance 
85 John Street, 


Agents of 
New York, 


A. Lyla M. Hernandez, American Associa- 
tion of Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganizations, 11325 Seven Locks Road, Suite 
214, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B, American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, 11325 
Seven Locks Road, Suite 214, Potomac, Md. 
20854. 

E. (9) $11.55. 


A. Esther Herst, 1343 F Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 
B. National Committee Against Repressive 


Legislative, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90017. 
D: (6) $3,055. 
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A. David Hessekiel, 100 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Coalition to Ban Handguns, 
100 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $75. 


A. Heublin, Inc, Munson Road, Farming- 
ton, Conn. 06032. 
E. (9) $4,750. 


A. Ted A. Heydinger, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $163,51. 

A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr., Federal National 
Mortgage Association, 3990 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $16,625. E. (9) $2,090.95. 

A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co, (for the Cordage Insti- 
tute), 1625 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 
505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Paul T. Hicks, Rhode Island Petroleum 
Association, 154 Francis Street, Providence, 
R.I. 02993. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $160. 

A. Kevin M. Higgins, 9 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. Avon Products, Inc., 9 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. J. Thomas Higginsbotham, Mellon Bank 
N.A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

B. Mellon Bank N.A. and Mellon National 
Corp. Mellon Square, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $2,074.46. 

A. Dave Hill, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 425 13th Street NW.. Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $125. 

A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., UBA, Jnc., 1800 M 
Street NW., No. 460 South, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. UBA, Inc., 1800 M Street NW., No. 460 
South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,000, 


A. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 1425 K Street, 
NW.. No. 1000, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 2227, Southfield, Mich. 48037. 


A. Morton A. Hill, Morality in Media, Jnc., 
980 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10028. 

B. Morality in Media, Inc., 475 Riverside 
Drive, Suite 239, New York, N.Y. 10115. 


A, James D. Hittle, 3137 South 14th Street, 
Arlington, Va, 2204. 

B. Vought Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $497.99. 


A. Sheila K. Hixson, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, American Public 
Power Association, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 1801 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $3.200. E. (9) $112. 

A. Robert J. Hobbs, National Consumer 
Law Center, Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02108. 

B. National Consumer Law Center, 11 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

A. Valery Hobbs, TRW, Inc., 2030 M Street 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW, Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Jerald E. Hobson, El Paso Co., 1775 K 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The El Paso Co., P.O. Box 2185, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $153.66. 


A. Philip R. Hochberg, 1828 L Street NW., 
No. 1111, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Canadian Cablesystems, Ltd., P.O. Box 
249, Toronto, Ontario M5K 1J9. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $84. 


A. Philip R. Hochberg, 1828 L Street NW., 
No. 1111, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Hockey League, 1221 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Philip R. Hochberg, 1828 L Street NW., 
No. 1111, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. North American Soccer League, 1123 
Avenue of Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 


A. Charles L. Hoebel, Carrier Corp., Suite 
510, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Carrier Corp., Carrier Tower, Box 4800, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $450.28, 


A. Howard E. Hoelter, Illinois Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 5034, Springfield, Ill. 62705. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $495. E. (9) $553.92. 

A. Glen D. Hofer, 1800 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (f) $2,868. 

A. Irvin A. Hoff, 20 Live Oak Road, Hilton 
Head Island, S.C. 29928. 

B. United States Sugar Refiners’ Associa- 
tion, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $231.27. 

A. Ellen S. Hoffman, 1520 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Children's Defense Fund, 1520 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,596. E. (9) $202.20. 

A. Herbert E. Hoffman, American Bar As- 
sociation, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bar Association, 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $50. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Council of European and Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners’ Associations, 30/32 St. 
Mary Axe, London EC3A 8ET, England. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Direct Selling Association, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,747. 


es 
A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. Energy Transportation Systems, Inc., 50 
Beale Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Guam Power Authority, Agana, Guam. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $5. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Farmers Organization, Corning, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $42.01. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Semiconductor Industry Association, 
2030 Town Center Lane, Cupertino, Calif. 
95014. 

E. (9) $475.31. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, DC. 20006. 

B. Vinland National Center, 3675 Ihduhapi 
Trail, Loretto, Minn. 55357. 

D. (6) $3,840. 


A. Richard F. Hohlt, United States League 
of Savings Associations, 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Associa- 
tions, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,312.50. E. (9) $106.35. 

A. Walter Holan, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Tl. 60606. 

B. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

A. Bruce E. Holbein, Digital Equipment 
Corp., 111 Powdermill Road, B-79, Maynard, 
Mass. 01754. 

B. Digital Equipment Corp., 111 Powder- 
mill Road, Maynard, Mass. 01754. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $400. 

A Michele O'Donnell Holbrook, National 
Fuel\Gas Distribution Corp., Room 900, 10 
Lafay&te Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203. 

B. Nejonal Fuel Gas Distribution Corp., 
Nationa) Fuel Gas Supply Corp. and Na- 
eer” Gà Storage Corp., Seneca Resources 

orp. 


D. (6) $1.33. E. (9) $811.70. 


dant Marcus 4 Hollabaugh, Foley, Lardner, 

FEE ire ey &\ Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania 
” y 

20006. ite 1000, Washington, D.C. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 


13i1 North West 5 
Fi. 33607. Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 


ag 1010 keene American Paper Institute, 
3 assachusetts Avenue NW., = 
ington, D.C. 20036: 7 We pea 
B. American Paper Institute, I 
, Anc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. a 


A. Wendell M. Holloway, Ford Motor Co., 


815 Ccnnecticut Avenue NW 
D.C. 20006. i 
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B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
D. (6) $2,490. E. (9) $1,307.86. 


A. Lee B. Holmes, United States League of 
Savings Assocations, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States League of Savings As- 
sociations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
nl. 
D. (6) $2,587.50 

A. Peter E. Holmes, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairtield, Conn. 96431. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Holt Cicatiello Neismanger, Inc., 1441 
Irving Street, Rahway, N.J. 07065. 

B. New York Mercantile Exchange, 4 World 
Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. E. Y. Holt, Jr., National Association of 
Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, 
Suite 700, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. James L. Holt, Kennecott Corp., 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Kennecott Corp., 10 Stamford Forum, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $214.49. 

A. John Holton, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Linwood Holton, American Council of 
Life Insurance, Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Fortescue W. Hopkins, Box 218, Dale- 
ville, Va. 

B. Graham-White Manufacturing Co. and 
Graham-White Sales Corp., P.O. Box 1099, 
Salem, Va. 24153. 

D. (6) $3,300. 

A. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 
55912. 

A. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Box 800, Austin, 
Minn. 55912. 

E. (9) $120. 


A. Robert Jack Horn, Detroit Edison Co., 
1819 H Street NW., Suite 960, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. The Detroit Edison Co., 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $358. E. (9) $75. 


2000 Second 


A. Mitchell E. Horrell, American Nuclear 
Energy Council, 410 First Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $713.52. 


A. Douglass C. Horstman, 1612 K Street 
NW., No. 906, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern Textile Association, 211 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $202.50. 


A. John F. Horty, National Council of Com- 
munity Hospitals, 1735 I Street NW., Suite 
710, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council of Community Hospi- 


> 
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tals, 1735 I Street NW., Suite 710, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $790.95. 

A. Hospital Association of New York State, 
15 Computer Drive West, Albany, N.Y. 12205. 

D. (6) $933. E. (9) $933. 


A. Houdaille Industries, Inc., 1 Financial 
Plaza, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33394. 

E. (9) $53,373.36. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pensylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northwest Food Producers Association, 
P.O. Box 1976, Woodinville, Wash. 98072. 

D. (6) $700. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 
Suite 8°0, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Paccar, Inc., 777 106th Avenue NE., Belle- 
vue, Wash. 98009. 

D. (6) $798. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Totem Ocean Trailer Express, Inc., 1100 
Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101. 

D. (6) $5,850. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. TRAIN (Transportation by Rail for 
Agricultural and Industrial Needs), 1776 F 
Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 
20026. 

D. (6) $6,466. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Washington Citizens For World Trade, 
Fourth and Battery Building, Suite 925, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98121. 

D. (6) $2,913. 


A. Thomas B. House, American Frozen 
Food Institute, 1700 Old Meadow Road, No. 
100, McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 1700 
Old Meadow Road, No. 100, McLean, Va. 
22102. 


A. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 
E. (9) $2,862.30. 


A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53d Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Argo P.O., Bedford Park, Ill. 
60501. 


A. Arthur L. Howard, 1100 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20080. 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20080. 

A. Howell Corp., 800 Houston Natural Gas 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 


A. Donald L. Howell, First City National 
Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for Slurry Transport 
Association), First City National Bank 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $11.18. 

A. J. William Howell, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 1801 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. International Business Machines Corp., 
Old Orchard Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 

D. (6) $1,442. E. (9) $93.75. 
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A. Joe L. Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., No. 750, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Allstate Insurance Co., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 60062. 


A. John B. Howerton, Asarco, Inc., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 206, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Asarco, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10271. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Karl T. Hoyle, Credit Union National 
Association, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue, Suite 
810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20035. 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $297. 


A. Karetta Hubbard, National Treasury 
Employees Union, 1730 K Street NW., Suite 
1101, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. National Treasury Employees Union, 
1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $105.94. 


A. Tony R. Huerta, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington,-.D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $4,535.85. 

Hughes, Union Mutuai 

2211 Congress Street, 


A. David Emery 
Life Insurance Co., 
Portland, Maine. 

B. Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 2211 
Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Peter W. Hughes, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $915.90. 

A. Robert Hughes, American Association 
of Foundations for Medical Care, 11325 
Seven Locks Road, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. American Association of Foundations 
for Medical Care, 11825 Seven Locks Road, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 


A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 1000 Mercantile 
Dallas Building, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

B. Barber Oil Corp., 245 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $337.56. 


A. Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 1000 Mercantile 
Dallas Building, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

B. Cornell Oil Co., 5440 Harvest Hill Road, 
Suite 200, Dallas, Tex. 75230. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $337.56. 


A, Vester T. Hughes, Jr., 1000 Mercantile 
Dallas Building, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

B. Sammons Enterprises, Inc., 403 South 
Akard, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $337.56. 


A. William E. Hughes, Jr., 11 Hills Ave., 
East Hampton, Conn. 06424. 

B. Northeast Utilities Services Co.. Selden 
Street, Berlin, Conn. 06037. 


A. William G. Hughes, National Associa- 
tion of Federal Veterinarians, Suite 836, 1522 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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Vet- 
NW., 


B. National Association of Federal 
erinarians, Suite 836, 1511 K Street 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $107.21. 

A. Edward L. Huie, Suite 415, Wheaton 
Plaza North, Wheaton, Md. 20902. 

B. National Association of Air Trafic Spe- 
cialists, Suite 415, Wheaton Plaza North, 
Wheaton, Md. 20902. 


D. (6) $5,811.96. E. (9) $1,530.52. 


A. David C. Hull, National Cotton Council 
of America, 1030 15th Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $225. 

A. Hunker-Fedric, P.O. Box 1837, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 88201. 

B. David Fasken, ¢/o Whitaker & Brooks, 
608 First National Bank Building, Midland, 
Tex. 79701. 

D. (6) $47,025. E. (9) $2,253.14. 


A. A. Truman Hunt, Jr., Mississippi Petro- 
leum Council, P.O. Box 42, Jackson, Miss. 
39205. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $680. E. (9) $1,416.89. 

A. Acacia G. Hunt, Suite 850, 2020 K Street 
NW., Washingon, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Bankers Association, Suite 
850, 2020 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $71.25. E. (9) $3.40. 


A. Harriet Hunt, 82 Second Street, San 
Francisco, Calif 94105. 

B. The Trust for Public Land, 82 Second 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105. 

D. (6) $1,177. E. (9) $1,645.69. 

A. Richard M. Hunt, Suite 1009, Connec- 
ticut Building, 1150 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 

B. NL Industries, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N-Y. 10020. 

D. (6) $2,968. 


A. Kenneth Hunter, Coast Action, 918 F 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

B. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washineton, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Kenneth Hunter, Coast Alliance, 918 F 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D;C. 
20004. 

B. Coast Alliance, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 29004, 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $8.25. 


A. Michael M. Hunter. *nternational Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., 1707 L Street 
NW., Washington. DC. 2°036. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $65. 

A. Milton F. Huntington, Maine Petroleum 
Association, 283 Water Street, Augusta, 
Maine 04330. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $88. E. (9) $77.85. 


A. Hunton & Williams, P.O. Box 1535, Rich- 
mond, Va. 23212. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 200 -~ 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $4,857.50. E. (9) ^ 

A. Hunton & V” 
mond, Va. °" 
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A. John Edward Hurley, 1101 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. John Edward Hurley, 1101 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., No. 107, Washington, D.c. 
20037. 

B. National Association for Free Enterprise, 
1101 New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 107, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Raymond D. Hurley, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiber- 
glas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


A. Benjamin Melvin Hurwitz, The Coastal 
Corp., 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Suite 205, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Coastal Corp., Nine Greenway Plaza, 
Houston, Tex. 77046. 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) $20. 


A. John F. Hussey, Monsanto Co., 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Monsanto Co., 80 North Lindbergh Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $175.76. 

A. Dewey M. Hutchins, Jr., Eastman Kodak 
Co., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $204. 


A. Philip A. Hutchinson, Jr., Volkswagen 
of America, Inc., 475 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Suite 2450, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 27621 
Parkview Boulevard, Warren, Mich. 48092. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Randy Huwa, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,400. 


A. Robert D. Hynes, Jr., National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $100.75. 


A. John TIaccio, Seafarers International 
Union, AGLIW District, 815 16th Street NW., 
Room 510, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seafarers International Union, AGLIW 
District, 815 16th Street NW., Room 65610, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,125. 


A. ICX Aviation, Inc., 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 705, Washington, %.c. 
20036. 


A. 1.G.C., Inc., 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Republic of Turkey, 1606 %3d Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

D. (6) $4,246.85. 


A, John K. Iglehart, Kaifer Foundation 
Health Plan, Jnc., 900 17th Street NW., Wash 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Foundation He at=" 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9^ 


A. Rone" 
Citt- 


~un Plan, Inc. 


ig .-) $1,550. 
-md K. Ikejiri, Japanese American 
% „Zens League, 1730 Rhode Tsland Avenue 
pee ak No. 204, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
een Sape nane American Citizens League, 
„6878.39. opt utter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
3 -rilMams, P.O. Box 1535, Rich. D. (6) $4,317.75. E. (9) $13.80. 
«dison Elect sura 
at a ric Institute A. Independent Tnsuran " 
(6) ei pa» Washinton, D.O. gogus oS 1A Jno. 85 John Sireen Neu ona na 
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A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $17,359.48. E. (9) $17,359.48. 


A. Infant Formula Council, 5775 Peachtree 
Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 
30342. 

D. (6) $2,445. E. (9) $872. 

A. G. Conley Ingram, Alston, Miler & 
Gaines, 35 Broad Street, Suite 1200, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30335. 

B. Great American Management & Invest- 
ment, Inc., 5775-D Peachtree Dunwoody 


Road, Suite 600, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 
D. (6) $3,762.50. E. (9) $885.23. 


A. Andrea L. Innes, Coal Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,125. E. (9) $420.78. 


A. Insulation Contractors Association, 905 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Insurance/Financial Affiliates of Amer- 
ica, 1166 Northwestern Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55402. 

D. (6) $1,615.38. E. (9) $1,005.71. 

A. Interlake, Inc., 2015 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Ill. 60521. 

E. (9) $14,152. 


A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20001. 

E. (9) $29,431.02. 


A. International Loneshoremen's Associa- 
tion, 815 16th: Street NW., Suite 104, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. f 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,650. 


A. International Maritime Associations, 
Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. International Union of Bricklayers & 
Allied Craftsmen, 815 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $79,352.60. E. (9) $79,352.60. 

A. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $1,946.44. 

A. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 

D. (6) $20,465.33. E. (9) $10,809.97. 

A. William A. Irvine, 1725 K Street NW., 
Suite 607, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
K Street NW., Suite 607, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Itel Corp., Container Division, No. 2 
Embarcadero Center, 24th Floor, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94111. 

E. (9) $1,065.38. 

A. Joseph S. Tves, 1800 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $135. 
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A. Robert A. Jablon, Spiegel & McDiarmid, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Fort Pierce Utilities Authority of the 
City of Fort Pierce, Gainesville-Alachua 
County Regional Electric Water and Sewer 
Utilities, Sebring Utilities Commission, Cities 
of Homestead, Kissimmee, Lakeland, Starke, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Mercer L. Jackson, National Association 
of Real Estate Investment Trusts, Inc., 1101 
17th Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, Inc., 1101 17th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $60.90. 

A. Mary Jo Jacobi. 3M, 1101 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
3M Center, St. Paul, Minn, 55101. 

D. (6) $1,395. 


A. Robert L. James, Bank America Corp., 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 920, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. BankAmerica Corp., BankAmerica Cen- 
ter, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $94.52. 


A. Leslie A. Janka, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, (for 
Government of Morocco, Rabat, Morocco.) 

D. (6) $47.21. E. (9) $44.58. 


A. Leslie A. Janka, DGA International, 
Tnc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 (for 
Thomson-CSF(AUS), 178 Boulevard Gabriel 
Peri, 92240 Malakoff France) 


A. Barbara Diane Steigler Jarrell. 925 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, Gov- 
ernment Affairs Division, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $354. 


A. Thomas Destry Jarvis, 529 Tennessee 
Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22305. 

B. National Parks & Conservation Associa- 
tion, 1701 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,203.65. E. (9) $30. 

A. Philip F. Jehle, 1150 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. SmithKline Corp., 1500 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $25. 

A. Joseph S. Jenckes, Abbott Laboratories, 
1730 M Street NW., Suite 808, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Abbott Laboratories, Abbott Park, North 
Chicago, Ill. 60064. 


A. Linda Jenckes, 1750 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 17500 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C.; 919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.; 322 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Jenkens & Gilchrist, 2200 First National 
Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 75202. 

B. American College of Emergency Physi- 
cians, P.O. Box 61911, Dallas, Tex. 75261. 

D. (6) $7,565. E. (9) $1,723.21. 


A. Jennings, Strouss & Salmon, 111 West 
Monroe, Phoenix, Ariz. 85003. 
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B. Shamrock Foods Co., 2228 North Black 
Canyon Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 85009. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Chris L. Jensen, Florida Petroleum 
Council, 111 North Gadsden Street, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 32301. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,040.18. E. (9) $1,403.80. 


A. Jensen, Sanders & McConnell, 244 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. County of Orange, 10 Civic Center Plaza, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92701. 

D. (6) $7,917. E. (9) $4,407. 


A. Jensen, Sanders & McConnell, 244 Mary- 
land Avcnue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Orange County Transportation Commis- 
sion, 1020 North Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 
92701. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $522. 

A. Guy E. Jester, J. S. Alberici Construction 
Co., 2150 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
63121. 

B. Association for the Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, 10 Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 
63102. 


A. Charles E. Joeckel, Jr., Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, 807 Maine Avenue SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 41076. 

D. (6) $8,601. E. (9) $662.32. 

A. Ronald P. Johnsen, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Service Corp., 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 20 
Montchanin Road, Wilmington, Del. 19807. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $337.67. 

A. Bruce T. Johnson, Bowery Savings Bank, 
110 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Bowery Savings Bank, 110 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $11,667.61. 

A. David H. Johnson, Mississippi Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 42, Jackson, Miss. 39205. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Jess Johnson, Jr., Shell Oll Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., One Shell Plaza, P.O. Box 
2463. Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. John B. Johnson, Alabama Petroleum 
Council, P.O. Box 4220, Montgomery, Ala. 
36195. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $985.79. E. (9) $817.75. 


A. Rady A. Johnson, Standard Oil Co., 1000 
16th Street NW., No. 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 200 Randolph Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $24. 


A. Reuben L. Johnson, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America (National Farm- 
ers Union), Denver, Colo. 80251; 1012 14th 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. $7,661.52. E. (9) $114.94. 

A. Richard W. Johnson, Jr., National Head- 
quarters. Marine Corns League, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Box 43. Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Headquarters, Marine Corps 
League, 933 North Kenmore Street, Suite 321, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 
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A. Richard W. Johnson, Jr., National Com- 
missioned Officers, Association of the U.S.A., 
110 Maryland Avenue NE., Box 143, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Non-Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A. (NCOA) P.O. Box 33610, San 
Antonio, Tex. 78233. 


D. (6) $3,097.26. E. (9) $136.31. 


A. Spencer A. Johnson, Paperboard Packag- 
ing Council, 1800 K Street NW., No. 600, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1800 K 
Street NW., No. 600, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Stanley L. Johnson, Texaco Inc., 1050 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 2000 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10650. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Theodore Johnson & Co., 786 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Coalition to Halt Automotive Theft, 786 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

D. (6) 5,754.40. 

A. William Johnson, Consumers Power Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1120, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consumers Power Co., 212 West Michi- 
gan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. James D. Johnston, General Motors 
Corp.. 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $5,921.21. 


A. Joint Corporate Committee on Cuban 
Claims, c/o Lone Star Industries, Inc., P.O. 
Box 5050, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

E. (9) $1,170. 


A. James E. Jones, Jr., Alliance of Ameri- 
can Insurers, 1776 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $70. 

A. James E. Jones, Appalachian Power Co., 
40 Franklin Road SW., Roanoke, Va. 24022. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin 
Road SW.. Roanoke, Va. 24022. 


A. Martha E. Jones, 4 Loma Alta, Lakeland, 
Fla. 33803. 

B. Florida Phosphate Council, P.O. Box 
5530, Lakeland, Fla. 33803. 

A. Norvill Jones, Reynolds Metals Co., 
1620 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Reynolds Metals Co., 6601 West Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 23261. 

D, (6) $250. 


A. Randall T. Jones, National Cotton 
Council of America, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $1,425. 

A. De Soto Jordan, EDS Corp., 229 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. EDS Corp., Office of Government Affairs, 
229 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $132. E. (9) $50.20. 

A. Donald L. Jordan, Alliance of American 
Insurers, 1776 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $150. 
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A. James V. Jordan III, P.O. Box 2563, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 35202. 

B. Southern Natural Gas Co., 
2563, Birmingham, Ala, 35202. 

A. Jeffrey H. Joseph, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,365. E. (9) $104.60. 


P.O. Box 


A. Linda Kline Joseph, 1016 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,153.19. E. (9) $123.10. 

A. Ellen Josephson, National Legal Ald & 
Defender Association, 1625 K Street NW., 8th 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
ciation, 1625 K Street NW., 8th Floor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $20.75. 


A. Marjorie J. Josiah, VISA U.S.A., Inc., 
1620 I Street NW., Suite 603, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. VISA U.S.A., Inc., 1620 I Street NW. 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Mary T. Joyce, 1850 K Street NW., Suite 
550, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CF Industries, Inc.,/Energy Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Salem Lake Drive, Long Grove, Ill. 
60047. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $161.56. 


A. James N. Juliana, Braniff International, 
1750 New York Avenue NW., Suite 340, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Braniff International, Braniff Boule- 
vard, P.O. Box 61747, Dallas-Fort Worth, 
Airport, Tex. 75261. 

D. (6) $687.30. 

A. Robert E. Juliano, Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees & Bartenders International Un- 
ion, 1875 I Street NW., Suite 450, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hotel & Restaurant Employees & Bar- 
tenders International Union, 120 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $9,999.96. E. (9) $2,487.33. 

A. Ruth E. Jurman, Glass Packaging Insti- 
tute, 2000 L Street NW., Suite 815, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Glass Packaging Institute, 2000 L Street 
NW., Suite 815, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Ann P. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, Fairfax, 
Va. 22031. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
60611. 

E. (9) $9.55. 


A. Linda Heller Kamm, Foley, Lardner, Hol- 
labaugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 
Fla. 33607. 


A. Donald J. Kaniewski, Laborers’ Interna- 
tional Union of N.A., AFL-CIO, 905 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of N.A., 
AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


D. (6) $5,224.98. E. (9) $159.60. 


A. Charles W. Karcher, Room 1702 Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midiand 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
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A. Gene Karpinski, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Joseph E. Karth, Suite 4400, 475 L'En- 
fant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American League for Exports & Security 
Assistance, Inc. (ALESA), Suite 4400, 475 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024 

D. (6) $15,000. 

A. Joseph E. Karth, Suite 4400, 475 L'En- 
fant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., P.O, Box 
1470, Decatur, Ml. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Joseph E. Karth, Suite 4400, 475 L’En- 
fant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $875.43. 

A. Joseph E. Karth, Suite 4400, 475 L'En- 
fant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Pullman Swindell, Division of Pullman, 
Inc., 441 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Jonathan Katz, 800 2ist Street NW., 
No. 424 Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 

B. George Washington University Student 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., No. 424 
Marvin Center, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A. Lawrence W. Katz, 8283 Greensboro 
Drive, McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Satellite Business Systems, 8283 Greens- 
boro Drive, McLean, Va. 22102. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $34.55. n 

A. Linda E. Katz, 1111 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,366.23. E. (9) $436.34. 

A. Milton M. Kaufmann, 
Way, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 

B. The Fund for Animals, Inc., 140 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Everett E. Kavanaugh, Cosmetic, Tolletry 
& Fragrance Association, Inc., 1133 15th 
Street NW., No. 1200, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Cosmetic, Toiletry & Fragrance Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1133 15th Street NW., No. 1200, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Thomas O. Kay, 925 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $730.08. 
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— 


A. William J. Keating, 725 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, P.O. 
Box 28328, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $45. 


— 


A. Howard B. Keck, 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

B. Superior Oil Co., 555 South Flower 
Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

E. (9) $300. 


A. Keck, Mahin & Cate, 8300 Sears Tower, 
233 South Wacker Drive, Chicago, fll. 60606. 

B. Schwinn Bicycle Co., 1856 North Kost- 
ner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60639. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 
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A. Teresa A. Keefe, League of Women 
Voters of the United gh 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League si Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,029. E. (9) $8. 


A. Patricia Keefer, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Vicki R. Keenan, 5597 Seminary Road, 
Apt. 1907S, Falls Church, Va. 22041. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 1620 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Robert C. Keeney, North Washington at 
Madison, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, North Washington at Madison, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $60.10. E. (9) $51.70. 

A. Keiki Kehoe, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $118.90. 

A. Jefferson D. Keith, 8150 Leesburg Pike, 
Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

B. National Pest Control Association, 8150 
Leesburg Pike, Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

A. Robert H. Kellen, Calorie Control Coun- 
cil, 5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, Suite 
500-D, Atlanta, Ga. 30342. 

B. The Robert H. Kellen Co., 5775 Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, Atlanta, 
Ga. 30342. (For: Calorie Control Council, 
5775 Peachtree-Dunwoody Road, Suite 500-D, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30342.) 

D. (6) $1,008. 

A. Candace Keller, Group Health Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 701, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc., 1717 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 
701, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,900. 

A. Don Kellermann, Times Mirror Co., 
1875 I Street NW., Suite 1110, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Times Mirror Company, Times Mirror 
Square, Los Angeles, Calif. 90053. 

D. (6) $18,175. E. (9) $750. 

A. John B. Kelley, Avco Corp., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Suite 1200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Avco Corp., 1275 King Street, Green- 
wich, Conn. 06830. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Michael T. Kelley, Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation, 1700 North Moore Street, Suite 
919, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corporation, 1700 
North Moore Street, Suite 919, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $224. E. (9) $196.50. 

A. Ty Kelley, National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores, Inc., 413 North Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va, 22314. 

B. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 413 North Lee Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Stephen S. Kellner, 
Avenue NW., No. 
20036. 


1001 Connecticut 
1120, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
sociates, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
1120, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Carol A. Kelly, American Textile Manu- 
facturers Institute, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (8) $234. E. (9) $86.45. 


A. Earl Kelly, Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $26,000. 


A. Ernest B. Kelly III, Communications 
Satellite Corporation, 950 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Communications Satellite Corporation, 
950 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $281.40. 


A. William F. Kennedy, General Electric 
Co., Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

B. General Electric Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
06431. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $900. 


A. Jeremiah J. Kenney, Jr., Union Carbide 
Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $396.63. 


A. Robert T. Kenney, Texaco, Inc., 1050 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texaco Inc., 2000 Westchester Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10650. 


A. J. H. Kent, Kent & O'Connor, Inc., 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Suite 300, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Supply Association, 221 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $1,630. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. J. H. Kent, Kent & O'Connor, Inc., 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seniorcenters of America, 2640 Peerless 
Road NW.. Cleveland, Tenn 37311. 

D. (6) $1,313.76 E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Vytautas Kazimieras Kerbelis, 69 Cot- 
tage Street, Bar Harbor, Maine 04609. 

B. Aras Psychomotor Domain of Self, 69 
Cottage Street, Bar Harbor, Maine 04609. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Paul A. Kerschner, National Refired 
Teachers Association American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $666.35. E. (9) $37.94. 


A. Robert M. Ketchel, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Gilbert W. Keyes, P.O. Box 3999, 
Seattle, Wash. 98124. 

B. Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, Wash. 
98124. 


D. (6) $482.85. E. (9) $720.77. 


A. Earline A. Keyser, 7352 Lee Highway, 
Falls Church, Va. 22046. 
B. Bechtel Power Corp., 1620 I Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Richard F. Kibben, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 

B. Business Roundtable, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 


A. Daniel L. Kiley, 8 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va. 24042. 

B. Norfolk & Western RR. Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 24042. 

D. (6) $855. E. (9) $579.78. 

A. Kilpatrick & Cody, 2501 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Furniture Rental Association of Amer- 
ica, £0 West Broad Street, Suite 1331, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43215. 

D. (6) $16,425. E. (9) $1,734.09. 

A. Margaret A. Kimball, Route 1, Box 118A, 
Bealeton, Va. 27712. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 1620 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
Street, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

E. (9) $463.29. 


North Lake 


A. Richard H. Kimberly, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., 1400 Holcomb Bridge Road, Roswell, 
Ga. 30076. 

B. Kimberly-Clark Corp., 401 North Lake 
Street, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $254.98. 

A. Charles L. King, American Council of 
Life Insurance, Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $160. 

A. Dean King, National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12.45. 

A. Edward H. King, Walgreen Co., 200 Wil- 
mot Road, Deerfield, T11. 60015. 

B. Walgreen Co., 200 Wilmot Road, Deer- 
field, Til. 60015. 

A. G. Jack King, U.S. Air, Inc., Washington 
National Airport, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. U.S. Air, Inc., Washington National Air- 
port, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. King & Spalding, 2500 Trust Company 
Tower, Atlanta, Ga. 30303; 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 825, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Branch and Associates, Inc., Suite 1630, 
400 Colony Square, Atlanta, Ga. 30361. 

E. (9) $207.63. 

A. King & Spalding, 2500 Trust Company 
Tower, Atlanta, Ga. 30303 and 1800 M Street 
NW., Suite 825, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Palm Beach Civic Association, Inc., 235 
South Country Road, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480. 

E. (9) $5.87. 

A. King & Spalding, 2500 Trust Company 
Tower, Atlanta, Ga. 30303 and 1800 M Street 
NW., Suite 825, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tri-South Mortgage Investors, 1532 Dun- 
woody Village Parkway, Atlanta, Ga. 30338; 
Great American Management & Investments, 
2850 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 30303; 
CMEI, Inc., 300 Interstate North, Atlanta 
Ga. 30339. 

E. (9) $557.44. 


A. W. Russell King, Freeport Minerals Co., 
1050 17th Street NW.. No. 301, Washington, 


D.C. 20036. 
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B. Freeport Minerals Co., 200 Part Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Roger P. Kingsley, 10801 Rockville Pike, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. 

B. American Speech-Language-Hearing As- 
sociation, 10801 Rockville Pike, Rockville, 
Md. 20852. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $15. 

A. Prancis L. Kinney, 76 Pheasant Run, 
Newington, Conn. 06111. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., Selden 
Street, Berlin, Conn. 06037. 

A. Janie A. Kinney, Blum & Nash, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Alden Corrugated Container Corp., 1 
Church Street, New Bedford, Mass. 02741. 

A. Janie A, Kinney, Blum & Nash, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. J & J Corrugated Box Corp., 350 North 
Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 02720. 


A. Alan G. Kirk II, Potomac Electric Power 
Co., 1900 Pennsvivania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20068. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20068. 

D. (6) $93.80. 

A. John R. Kirk, Bingham, Dana & Gould, 
100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

B. First National Bank of Boston, 100 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $3.39. 


A. Sally A. Kirkpatrick, Allience of Amer- 
ican Insurers, 1776 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $588. E. $349.80. 

A. Ralph W. Kittle, 1620 I Street NW., No. 
700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., Room 700, 1620 
I Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Saul B. Klaman, National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10166. 

D. (6) $103.85. 


A. Catherine B. Klarfeld, Foley, Lardner, 
Hollabaugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Phosphate Rock Export Association, 
1311 North West Shore Boulevard, Tampa, 
Fla. 33607. 


A. Allie C. Kleinpeter, Jr., 666 North Street, 
P.O. Box 2811, Baton Rouge, La. 70821. 

B. Louisiana Bankers Association, 666 
North Street, P.O. Box 2871, Baton Rouge, 
La. 70821. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $88. 


A. Joann Klimschot, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,638. 


A. Richard A. Kline, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Suite 313, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Active Independent Oil & 
Gas Producers, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 
313, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,781. 
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A. William J. Klinefelter, United Steel- 
workers of America, 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 706, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 5 Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D, (6) $8,125.70. 

A. John J. Klocko IY, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 1120, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., 1007 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

E. (9) $552.47. 


A. James E. Kneale, Lockheed Corp., 2335 
South Meade Street, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Lockheed Corporation, P.O. Box 551, 
Burbank, Calif. 91520. 

D. (6) $820. E. (9) $248.73. 

A. Gary D. Knight, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20035. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20035. 

D. (6) $23.85. E. (9) $7.25. 


A. Keith R. Knoblock, American Mining 
Congress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $59. E. (9) $2.10. 

A. John C. Knott, Burlington Northern 
Inc., Burlington Northern Station, Casper, 
Wyo. 82601. 

B. Burlington Northern Inc., 176 East Fifth 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


A. C. Neal Knox, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,575. 


A. John S. Knox, Jr., 166 16th Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 

B. The Coca-Cola Bottlers’ Association, 166 
16th Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 30318. 

D. (6) $25. 


A. Philip M. Knox, Jr., Sears Roebuck & Co., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 802, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Ruth E. Kobell, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), Denver, Colo. 80251; 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,946.14. E. (9) $103.20. 


A. Bradley R. Koch, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $128.35. 


A. George W. Koch, 1010 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $120.06. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 3251 Old Lee Highway, 
Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (9) $23.18. 
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A. Stanley E. Kolbe, Jr., The American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,749.30. 

A. Ronald K. Kolins, 420 International 
Square, 1875 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. g 

B. Dia-Compe, Inc., Cane Creek Road, P.O. 
Box 798, Fletcher, N.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Kominers, Fort, Schlefer & Boyer, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Aeron Marine Shipping Co., Triad Office 
Center, 2001 Marcus Avenue, Lake Success, 
N.Y. 11042. 

D. (6) $1,088.88. 


A. Kominers, Fort, Schlefer & Boyer, 1776 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Colt Industries, Inc., 430 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $2,045. E. (9) $29.85. 


A. Nicholas Kominus, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Reñners' Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $562.50. 

A. Willlam G. Kopit, Epstein Becker 
Borsody & Green, 1140 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, Suite 214, 
Cabin John Mall, 11325 Seven Locks Road, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 


A. William G. Kopit, Epstein Becker 
Borsody & Green, 1140 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Health Planning Association, 
2560 Huntington Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 
22303. 


A. Stephen Koplan, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $12,610. E. (9) $291.53. 


A. Horace R. Kornegay, Suite 800, 1875 I 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


B. Tobacco Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $7. 


1875 I Street NW.. 


A. Kenneth S. Kovack, United Steelworkers 
of America, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 706, 
Washington, D.C., 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $8,125.70. 


A. Michael J. Kowalsky, 1120 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cigar Association of America, Inc., 1120 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $36. E. (9) $50. 

A. E. J. Krabacher, Cincinnati Milacron, 
Inc., 4701 Marburg Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45209. 

B. Cincinnati Milacron, Tne., 4701 Marburg 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45209. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $270. 

A. Mylio S. Kraja, The American Legion, 
1608 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Tnd. 

D. (6) $8,853. E. (9) $4,143.85. 


4. Amos Kramer, Kansas Petroleum Coun- 
cil, 1414 Merchant Bank Building, Eighth 
and Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kans. 66612. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
D. (6) $503. E: (9) $629.51. 


A. Stephen W. Kraus, American Council of 
Life Insurance, Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Raymond R. Krause, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer Inc., 235 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $443.58. 


A. Lawrence E. Kreider, Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. The Kroger Co., 1014 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $5,185.81. 

A. Margaret Krome, National Legal Aid 
& Defender Association, 1625 K Street NW., 
Eighth Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Legal Aid and Defender As- 
sociation, 1625 K Street NW., Eighth Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,466. E. (9) $16.90. 

A. L. Wayne Krug, Union Oil Co. of Call- 
fornia, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Company of California, 461 
South Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 

E. (9) $264.24. 


A. James S. Krzyminski, 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,287. 


A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, Aerospace Tndustries AS- 
sociation, 1725 DeSales Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ineton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11,124. 

A. Thomas R. Kuhn, American Nuclear 
Energy Council, 410 First Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $498.01. 


A. John R. Kupferer, National Association 
of Home Manufacturers, 6521 Arlington 
Boulevard, Falls Church, Va. 22042. 

B. National Association of Home Manu- 
facturers, 6521 Arlington Boulevard, Falls 
Church, Va. 22042. 

D. (6) $530.50. E. (9) $22.75. 


A. Daniel M. Kush, CertainTeed Corp., 1627 
K Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. CertainTeed Corp., P.O. Box 860, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 19482. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $21.70. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1200 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee. 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $7,450. E. (9) $6,245. 


A. Laborers’ International Union, 905 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $18,696.88. 
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A. Phillip Ray Lackey, 823 15th Street NW., 
Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. International Masonry Institute, 823 
15th Street NW., Suite 1001, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,006. 


A. Philip A. Lacovara, Hughes, Hubbard & 
Reed, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Philip A. Lacovara, Hughes, Hubbard & 
Reed, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 2000, Rah- 
way, N.J. 07055. 


A. Philip A. Lacovara, Hughes Hubbard & 
Reed, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $9. 


A. Bruce C. Ladd Jr., 4406 Franklin Street, 
Kensington, Md. 20795. 

B. Laclede Gas Co., 720 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63101. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $78. 

A. Walter B. Laessig, 1015 15th Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, Inc., 1101 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,242.50. E. (9) $191.25. 


A. Sandra L. LaFevre, Nationwide Insur- 
ance Cos. & Affiliates, 1000 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nationwide Insurance Cos. & Affiliates 
1 Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, Ohio 43218. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Sarah M. Laird, League of Women Vot- 
ers of the United States, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,627. E. (9) $72. 

A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 1411 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 


A. David F. Lambert III, Suite 1101, 2001 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 
22202. 

B. Automotive Occupant Protection As- 
sociation, Suite 1101, 2001 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $10,665. 


A. David M. F. Lambert, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Jewish Employment Vocational Serv- 
ices, 1727 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63103. 


A. David R. Lambert, The National Grange, 
1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $824. 

A. C. Peter Lambos, Lorenz, Finn, Giardino 
& Lambos, 25 Broadway, Suite 1755, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Shipping Association, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $170. 


A. Stephen K. Lambright, 1211 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 502, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Anheuser-Busch Cos., Inc., 721 Pesta- 
lozzi Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63118. 

E. (9) $10. 
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A. Phil M. Landrum, P.O. Box 100, Jasper, 
Ga. 30143. 

B. Great American Management & Invest- 
ment, 100 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 31313. 


A. David W. Landsidle, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 1719 Route 10, Par- 
sippany, N.J. 07054. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $239.76. 


A. Karl S. Landstrom, 510 North Edison 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22203. 

B. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inc., 4676 Admiralty Way, Suite 503, Marina 
del Ray, Calif. 90291. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $110. 


A. Lane & Edson, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 
400 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. City of Baltimore, Mayor William Don- 
ald Schaefer, Office of the Mayor, 250 City 
Hall, Baltimore, Md. 21202. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Lane & Edson, Suite 400 S, 1800 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of State Housing Agencies, 
Suite 514, 1133 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Lane & Edson, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 
400 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Home Manu- 
facturers, 6521 Arlington Boulevard, Falls 
Church, Va. 22042. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $41.35. 

A. Lane & Edson, Suite 400 5, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Leased Housing Association, 
Suite 400 S, 1800 M Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $450. 
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A. Laurence F. Lane, 1050 17th Street NW.. 
Suite 770, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Homes for the 
Aging, 1050 17th Street NW., Suite 770, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $975. E. (9) $38. 


A. Michael S. Lang, American Productivity 
Center, Inc., 1700 West Loop South, No. 210, 
Houston, Tex. 77027. 

B. American Productivity Center, Inc., 1700 
West Loop South, No. 210, Houston, Tex. 
77027. 

A. R. Josh Lanier, 400 North Capitol Street, 
Suite 323, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Leggett, Lanier & Associates, 400 North 
Cavitol Street, Suite 323, Washington, D.C. 
20001. (For: Shellfish Institute of North 
America, 400 North Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001.) 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Robin W. Lanter. National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 200358. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5. 


A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., LIUNA, 905 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Wayne R. LaPierre, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenve NW., Washington,, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $100. 
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A. Clifford C. LaPlante, General Electric 
Co., 777 14th Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $637.50. 

A, J. Stephen Larkin, International Paper 
Co., 1620 I Street NW., Suite 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $129.80. 


A. Reed Larson, National Right to Work 
Committee, 8001 Braddock Rd.. No. 600, 
Springfield, Va. 22160. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
8001 Braddock Rd., No. 600, Springfield, Va. 
22160. 

A. LaSalle National Bank, 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60690. 


A. Lawrence C. Laser, Cities Service Co., 
1660 L Street NW., No. 207, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
No. 207, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, American Automo- 
bile Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va. 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. Theodore A. Lattanzio, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $648. 

A. Louis F. Laun, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. Dennis Lavallee, National Association of 
Plumbing, Heating, Cooling Contractors, 1016 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Plumbing, Heat- 
ing, Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $52.22. 

A. Charles B. Layin, Jr., American Subcon- 
tractors Association, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Subcontractors Association, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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A. Kathryn Lavriha, League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $2,086. E. (9) $22. 


A. Jane A. Lawlor, American Automobile 
Association, 8111 Gatehouse Road, Falls 
Church, Va, 22047. 

B. American Automobile Association, 8111 
Gatehouse Road, Falls Church, Va. 22047. 


A. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $21,193. E. (9) $21,193. 

A. League to Save Lake Tahoe, 2197 Lake 
Tahoe Boulevard, P.O. Box 10110, South Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 95731. 

D. (6) $7,980. E. (9) $953. 

A. Kevin R. Leary, National Parking Asso- 
ciation, 1101 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A. John I. Le Berre, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 900 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $36. 


A. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ad Hoc Rail Shippers Group, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100 Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

A. Le Boeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 140 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.. 1333 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Underwriters at Lloyd's, London, c/o 
Wm. G. Hockensmith, 409 McClure Building, 
Frankfurt, Ky. 40601; c/o John Smith, Lord, 
Bissell & Brook, 115 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $5.62. 

A. Lee, Tomey & Kent, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Specialty Advertising Association In- 
ternational, 1404 Walnut Hill Lane, Irving, 
Tex. 75052. 

D. (6) $2,185. E. (9) $8. 


A. Robert B. Leflar, 2000 P Street NW., No. 
708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Leggett, Lanier and Associates, 400 
North Capitol Street, Suite 323, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

B. Shellfish Institute of North America, 
400 North Capitol Street, Suite 323, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $6,900. 


A. Joanna S. Lehane, 1120 19th Street 
NW., Suite 333, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 1120 19th Street NW., Suite 333, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $50. 


A. William T. Lehner, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 530, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 1 Mont- 
gomery Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemoy & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, Inc., 1500 
North Wilson Boulevard, No. 1117, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Alarm Jndustry Telecommunications 
Committee of the National Burglar and Fire 
Alarm Association, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $9,883.62. E. (9) $6,531.62. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemoy and Jacobs, 
2033 M Street NW., No. 800, Washhington, 
‘D.C. 20036. 

B. American Assn. of Nurse Anesthetists, 
619 Higgins Road, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Assistants Associa- 
tion, 666 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60611. 

D. (6) $1,710. E. (9) $1,710. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Express Co., 1700 K Street 
NW., Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A, Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs, 
2033 M Street NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. City & Regional Magazine Association, 
2033 M Street NW., No, 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemoy and Jacobs, 
2033 M Street NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Clorox Co., 
Calif. 94612. 


1221 Broadway, Oakland, 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Family Practice Life and Health Action 
Research Institute, Inc., 6188 Oxon Hill Road, 
Oxon Hill, Md. 20021. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of Apparel Manufacturers, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $1,125. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fireman’s Fund American Life Insur- 
ance Co., 1600 Los Gamos Drive, San Rafael, 
Calif. 94911. 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M. Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The First Boston Corp., 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M. Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Atomic Co., 2021 K Street NW., 
Suite 709, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,417. E. (9) $1,417. 

A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M. Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Greater Boston Real Estate Board, 24 
School Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs, 
2033 M Street NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., No. 800, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs, 
2033 M Street NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Intraocular Lens Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1420 Crestview Avenue, Seal Beach, 
Calif. 90740. 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemoy & Jacobs, 2033 
M. Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Liberty Communications, Inc., P.O. Box 
7009, Eugene, Oreg. 97401. 

D. (6) $4,277.25. E. (9) $3,083.12. 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street. NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. MCT Communications Corp., 1150 17th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $20,154. E. (9) $20,154. 


A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street, NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Milicom, Inc., Suite 5500, 153 East 53rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $3,777.33. E. (9) $2,157.70. 
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A. Leighton Conklin Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street, NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Corp., 618 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20035. 

D. (6) $25.000. E. (9) $200. 

A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Glass Dealers Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 802, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Professional Air Traffic Controllers Or- 
ganization, 444 North Capitol Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B., Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
02109. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRT Telecommunications Corp., 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $9,999.86. E. (9) $8,568.16. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemoy & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Turner Broadcasting System, Inc., 1018 
West Peachtree Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 
30309. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Universal Medical Laboratory, Inc., 2141 
K Street, NW., Suite 108, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Whey Products Institute, 130 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. Joseph L. Leitzinger, 900 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Wash. 98164. 

B. Simpson Timber Co., 900 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle, Wash. 98164. 

D. (6) $217.50. E. (9) $625.04. 


A. Gilbert LeKander, 1629 K Street NW., 
No. 801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Montana Power Co., 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 59701, and Washington Water 
Power Co., P.O. Box 3727, Spokane, Wash. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Lynette B. Lenard, Dow Chemical Co., 
1800 M Street NW., No. 700S, Washington, 
D 


Cc. 
B. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 48640. 


A. Earl T. Leonard, Jr., Coca-Cola Co., P.O. 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30301. 


A. Lloyd J. Leonard, League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,565. E. (9) $67. 
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A. Rodney E. Leonard, Community Nutri- 
tion Institute, 1146 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Community Nutrition Institute, 1146 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $9. 

A. Charles Leppert, Jr., 1801 K Street NW. 
No. 230, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Proctor & Gamble Manufacturing Co., 
301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45201. 

D. (6) $40. 

A. Richard L. Lesher, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, 1615 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Dale Lestina, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,884.80. E. (9) $145.60. 

A. Ernest M. LeSueur, 1700 North Moore 
Street, 1925 Rosslyn Center Building, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209, 

B. Beneficial Management Corporation of 
America, 1300 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 19899. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. American Electric Power Service Corp.. 
2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boston Edison Company, et al. 

D. (6) $12,043.80. E. (9) $52.65. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Holy Cross Hospital, 15031 Rinaldi 
Street, Mission Hills, Calif. 91345. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Estate of Blanca Rosa Langenegger; 
AG. Service, Inc., P.O. Box 575, Ist and Ware- 
house Avenue, Sunnyside, Washington 98944. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $20. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association for Hospital Devel- 
opment, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & 
Oppenheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council of Community Hos- 
pitals, 1735 I Street NW., Suite 710, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,820. 

A. Robert J. Levering, 560 N Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Direct Selling Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $100. 

A. Harry LeVine, Jr., General Electric Co., 
777-14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $515. 
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A. Manuel Levine, 6404 Elray Drive, Suite 
E, Baltimore, Md. 21209. 

B. Wood, Lucksinger & Epstein, One Hous- 
ton Center, Suite 1600, Houston, Tex. 77010. 

D. (6) $2,198. 

A. Roger N. Levy, 1120 19th Street NW., 
Suite, 503, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Insurance Agents of 
America, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $2,445.61. 

A. Cathy A. Lewis, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson and Elkins (for First City Ban- 
corporation of Texas, Inc., Houston, Tex.), 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $871.25. E. (9) $24.80. 

A. E. David Lewis, Society of American 
Wood Preservers, Inc., 1401 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 205, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Society of American Wood Preservers, 
Inc., Suite 205, 1401 Wilson Boulevard, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $205. 

A. Wm. J. Lhota, 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702. 

B. Ohio Power Co., 301 Cleveland Avenue 
SW., Canton, Ohio 44702 (a subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Co., Inc., 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10004). 

D. (6) $1,068.97. E. (9) $1,084.37. 


A. Herbert Liebenson, National Small 
Business Association, 1604 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Small Business Association, 
1604 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,625. 

A. Herbert Liebenson, 1604 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Small Business Legislative Council, 1604 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. William C. Lienesch, 238 10th Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Parks and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, 1701 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,310.30. E. (9) $31.75. 

A. Lillick McHose & Charles, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Sulte 850, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Neptune Orient Lines, Neptune Build- 
ing, 13 Trafalger Street, Singapore 0207. 

D. (6) $13,692. E. (9) $179.21. 

A. Edward J. Lincoln, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Kathleen M. Linehan, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $260. E. (9) $35. 

A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone Ltd. 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Ambassador Bridge Co., P.O. Box 447. 
Detroit, Mich. 48232. 

D. (6) $1,062.50. E. (9) $76.13. 

A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone Ltd.. 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Lake Superior District Power Co., 101 
West Second Street, Ashland, Ky. 54806. 

D. (6) $342.60. 
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A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Madison Gas & Electric Co., 100 North 
Fairchild Street, Box 1231, Madison, Wis. 
63701. 

D. (6) $746.75. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago, 100 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $4,746.24. E. (9) $39.75. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Northern States Power Co., 100 North 
Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 54701. 

D. (6) ) $1,027.59. 

A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Oregon Department of Transportation, 
Transportation Building, Salem, Oreg. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A, Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. State of Illinois, Department of Trans- 
portation, 2300 South Dirksen Parkway, 
Springfield, Ill. 62764. 

D. (6) $7,675.50. 


A, Linton, Mields, Reisler. & Cottone, Ltd.. 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. State of Illinois, Department of Trans- 
portation, Division of Water Resources, 2300 
South Dirksen Parkway, Springfield, Ill. 
62764. 

D. (6) $3,705. E. (9) $43.27. 

A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Superior Water, Light & Power Co., 1230 
Tower Avenue, Superior, Wis. 54880. 

D. (6) $205.94. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 231 West 
Michigan, Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 

D. (6) $3,333.25. E. (9) $34.52. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, 
Wis. 53701. 

D. (6) $1,426.55. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Ltd., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Wisconsin Public Service Corp., P.O. Box 
700, Green Bay, Wis. 54305. 

D. (6) $1,378.85. 


A. Robert G. Litschert, 1111 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $479.36. 


A. Andrew Litsky, National Cable Televi- 
sion Association, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 


Inc., 918 16th Street Nw., Washington, D.c. 
20006. 
D. (6) $550. 
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A. William F. Little, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $362.50. E. (9) $289.50. 

A. Roy Littlefield, 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,670. E. (9) $110. 

A. David A. Litvin, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kennecott Corp., Ten Stamford Forum, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $58.10. 

A. E. F. Livaudais, Jr., 1333 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

A. H. Richard Lloyd, Jr., General Electric 
Co., 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Harold D. Loden, American Seed Trade 
Association, 1030 15th Street NW., Suite 964, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Seed Trade Association, 1030 
15th Street NW., Suite 964, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Nils A. Lofgren, Motor Vehicle Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, Inc., 
1909 K Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 300 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

E. (9) $160. 


A. Long, Aldridge, Heiner, Stevens & Sum- 
ner, 134 Peachtree Street, Suite 1900, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30043. 

B. Cable Atlanta, Inc., 1038 West Peachtree 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 30309. 

E. (9) $20.01. 

A. Nira Hardon Long, Smothers, Douple, 
Gayton & Long, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 880 
South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. City of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90012. 

D. (6) $5,625. 

A. Robert W. Long, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1920 N Street NW., Washington, D.c. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1920 N Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $82.93. E. (9) $2.10. 

A. John H. Lonnquist, Jr., Johns-Manville 
Corp., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
244, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., P.O. Box 5108, 
Denver, Colo. 80217. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Bituminous Contractors, 
2020 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Classroom Publishers Association, 2020 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association, 59 East 
Main Street, Moorestown, N.J. 08057. 
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A. Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Optical Manufacturers Association, 1901 
North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


A. Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Textile Rental Services Association of 
America, 1250 Hallandale Beach Boulevard, 
Hallandale, Florida 33009. 

A. Annie B. Lorber, Apt. 1107, 757 West 
Avenue, Corner Eighth Street, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 33139. 

E. (9) $22.90. 

A. Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. Phosphate Chemicals Export Associa- 
tion, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $18,811.25. E. (9) $2602.08. 

A. Philip J. Loree, 50 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. Federation of American 
Shipping, 50 Broadway, 
10004. 

D. (6) $200. 


Controlled 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert E. Losch, Losch & DePuy, 1716 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C., 20009. 

B. American Dredging Co., et al. 

D. (6) $17,500. E. (9) $2,599.72. 


A. Robert E. Losch, Losch & DePuy, 1716 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

B. Pelican Terminal Corp., 500 Jefferson 
Building, Suite 2025, Houston, Tex. 77002; 
and Port of Galveston, P.O. Box 328, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 77550. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $2,150.33. 


A. James F. Lovett, 1801 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westing- 
house Building, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 


A. James P. Low, American Society of As- 
sociation Executives, 1575 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1575 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. William C. Lowrey, Shell Oil Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Gerald M. Lowrie, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Ayenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Freddie H. Lucas, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 

D. (6) $303.71. E. (9) $303.71. 


A. Lucas, Friedman & Mann, 810 18th 
Street NW., No. 202, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Coushatta Tribe of Louisiana, c/o Ernest 
Sickey, Elton, La. 70532. 


A. Kathy K. Luhn, 1899 L Street NW., Suite 
403, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 1899 L Street NW., Suite 403, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6)$58. E. (9) $11. 


A. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Long 
Grove, Ill. 60049. 
E. (9) $2,894.09. 


A. Milton F. Lunch, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engt- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Christian J. Lund, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Technologies Corp., United Tech- 
nologies Building, Hartford, Conn. 06101; 
1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $12,324. 

A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $19.73. 


A. Lund Levin & O'Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Product Liability Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $74.80. 


A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Two 
North Ninth Street, Allentown, Pa, 18101. 

D. (6) $3,076. E. (9) $266.28. 

A. Lund Levin & O’Brien, 1625 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Shanghai Power Co., 100 West Tenth 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 19801. 

D. (6) $350.75. E. (9) $6.79. 


A. Judy Lynch, 600 New Jersey Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Institute for Public Representation, 
600 New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $425. 


A. Timothy Lynch, American Natural Re- 
sources System, 1899 L Street NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co.. One 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. William T. Lyons, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. CIBA-GE™GY Corp., Ardsley, N.Y. 10502. 


A. Timothy C. MacCarthy, Motor Vehicle 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Inc., 1909 K Street NW., Suite 300, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 300 New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $220. 


A. Russell MacCleery, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $16. 

A. Jack A. MacDonald, National Council 


of Health Centers, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW 
No. 915, Wasbineton, D.C. 20037. ? 


B. NCHC, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., No. 
915, Washington, D.C. 20037. 
D. (6) $862.50. E. (9) $84. 
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A. James E. Mack, National Confectioners 
Association, 5101 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 
506, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. National Confectioners Association, 36 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $19,875. E. (9) $702.41. 

A. James E. Mack, Peanut Butter & Nut 
Processors Association, 5101 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Suite 504, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Peanut Butter & Nut Processors Asso- 
ciation, 5101 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 504, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $12,499.98. E. (9) $1,596.57. 


A. James H. Mack, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22102. 

D. (6) $7,494.26. E. (9) $500. 


A. John P. Mackey, Ad Hoc Committee in 
Defense of Life, Inc., 810 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee in Defense of Life, 
Inc., 150 East 35th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 


D. (6) $7,650.72. E. (9) $3,852.96. 


A. Marion M. MacRae, BankAmerica Corp., 
1800 K Street NW., Suite 920, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. BankAmerica Corp., BankAmerica Cen- 
ter, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $57.69. E. (9) $68.03. 


A. Edward C. Maeder, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. DGA International Inc. (for Govern- 
ment of Morocco, Rabat, Morocco), 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,120. E. (9) $419.36. 


A. Susan G. Magaw, 1735 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Suite 903, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Potato Chip/Snack Food Association, 
1735 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 903, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $9.40. 

A. John F. Mahoney, American Medical 
Association, 1776 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $3,710. E. (9) $163.60. 


A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $6. 

A. F. Anthony Maio, Foley, Lardner, Hol- 
labaugh & Jacobs, 1775 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, 777 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwa™ 
kee, Wis. 53202. 

A. Andre Maisonpierre, Alliance of Ameri- 
can Insurers, 1776 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $310. E. (9) $15. 

A. David L. Mallino, United Steelworkers 
of America, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 706, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $8,125.70. 


— 


A. Richard E. Mallory. 2517 South Dearing 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 93725. 
B. California Westside Farmers, 1060 


Fulton Mall, Suite 1115, Fresno, Calif. 93721. 
D. (6) $4,406.25. E. (9) $1,390.62. 
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A. J. Wilson Malloy, Jr., Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., P.O. 
Box 431, Kingsport, Tenn. 37662. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $21.75. 

A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 22101. 

B. National Coal Association, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $52.60. 

A. Armand G. Manson, 1666 K Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bell Aerospace Textron, 1666 K Street 
NW. Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,470. 


5932 Chesterbrook 


A. Manufactured Housing Institute, 1745 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 511, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $170. 

A. March for Life, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,237.05. 


Inc., P.O. Box 2950, 
E. (9) $7,627.71. 

A. Charles T. Marck, The Dow Chemical 
Co., 1800 M Street NW., Suite 700 South, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Dow Chemical Co, Midland, Mich. 
48640. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. David J. Markey, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $725. 

A. Lawrence D. Markley, P.O. Box 3518, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

B. Chugach Electric Association, Inc., P.O. 
Box 3518, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $4,796.40. E. (9) $4,685.19. 


A. John C. Marlin, 307 West Nevada, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 61801. 

B. Central States Resource Center, 
Box 477, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 

D. (6) $2,687.49. 


P.O. 


A. Howard Marlowe, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $12,974. E. (9) $331.99. 

A. Chalmers Marquis, 955 L’Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 7200, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Association for Public Televi- 
sion Stations, 955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 
7200, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $30. 


A. Marshall, Bratter, 
Tucker, 1140 Connecticut 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Abbotts Dairies Division of Fairmont 
Foods Co., 333 W. Loop North, Houston, Tex. 
77024. 

D. (6) $200. 


Greene, Allison & 
Avenue NW., 


A. Marshall, Bratter, 
Tucker, 1140 Connecticut 
Washingtcn, D.C. 20036. 

B. ADP Pension Services, Inc., 180 New- 
port Center Drive, Newport Beach, Calif. 
92663. 


Greene, Allison & 
Avenue NW., 


A. Marshall, Bratter, Greene, Allison & 
Tucker, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $14,617.33. E. (9) $269.85. 


1750 K 


Allison & 
NW.. 


A. Marshall, Bratter, Greene, 
Tucker, 1140 Connecticut Avenue 


Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. The Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers, Inc., 345 East 47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. C. Travis Marshall, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motorola Inc., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $40. 

A. David O. Martin, Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
North Lake Street, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

B. Kimberly-Clark Corp., North Lake 
Street, Neenah, Wis. 54956. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $73.31. 

A. Donald N. Martin, Donald N. Martin & 
Co., Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $732. 


A. John B. Martin, Jr., National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $732.31. E. (9) $23.10. 

A. Thomas A. Martin, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $225. 


A. Joseph J, Martyak, Union Carbide Corp., 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Maryland Savings-Share Insurance 
Corp., 901 North Howard Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201. 

E. (9) $81.72. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Binocular Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 45-8 Ohyama-Kanai-Cho, Itabashi- 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 703, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 85621. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Scott A. Mason, 6137 East Calle Ca- 
melia, Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251. 

B. Samaritan Health Service, 1410 North 
Third Street, P.O. Box 25489, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85002. 

E. (9) $5,355.80. 

A. W. A. Mason, 442 Ontario, Shreveport, 
La. 
B. Southwestern Electric Power Co., P.O. 
Box 21106. Shreveport, La. 71156. 

D. (6) $82.88. 


A. Cliff Massa ITI, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. William F. Massmann, Dr. Pepper Co., 
P.O. Box 225086, Dallas, Tex. 75265. 

B. Dr. Pepper Co., P.O. Box 225086, Dallas, 
Tex. 75265. 
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A. Charles D. Matthews, 1100 17th Street 
NW., No. 410, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Ocean Industries Asssociation, 
1100 17th Street NW., No. 410, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,365.47. E. (9) $138.39. 

A. Herbert S. Matthews, Box 72, Mechan- 
icsville, Md., 20659. 

B. Jacksonville Transportation Authority, 
P.O. Box 5150, Jacksonville, Fla., 32207. 

D. (6) $4,509.69. E. (9) $60.60. 


A. Herbert S. Matthews, Box 72 Mechan- 
icsville, Md. 20659. 

B. Martin Marietta Aerospace, 6801 Rock- 
ledge Drive., Bethesda, Md., 20034. 

D. (6) $5,604.69. E. (9) $82.75. 


A. Robert A. Matthews, Railway Progress 
Institute, 700 North Fairfax Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 700 North 
Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $623.80. 


A. Joanne E. Mattiace, Sears Roebuck & 
Co., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 802, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Sears Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $10.15. 


A. Anthony F. Mauriello, N.Y.S. Petroleum 
Council, 551 Fifth Avenue, Room 718, New 
York, N.Y. 10176. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $954.60. E. (9) $575.49. 


A. Samuel L. Maury, United States Steel 
Corp., 818 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20005. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 

D. (6) $374.11. 

A. Thomas H. Maxedon, Kentucky Petro- 
leum Council, 4010 Dupont Circle, Louisville, 
Ky. 40207. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $380.36. E. (9) $538.82. 

A. Albert E. May, Council of American- 
Flag Ship Operators, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of American-Flag Ship Opera- 
tors, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $5.05. 


A. James C. May, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., 1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20007 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries of America, Inc., 
1725 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The ERISA Industry Committee, Suite 
600, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $617.50. E. (9) $22.35. 


A. Mayer, Brown & Platt, 888 17th Streét 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nokota Co., P.O. Box 1633, 316 North 
Fifth Street, Bismarck, N. Dak. 58501. 


A. H. Wesley McAden, 1707 L Street NW., 
Suite 650, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. J. G. Boswell & Co., Inc., 333 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,270. 
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A. William J. McAuliffe, Jr., American 
Land Title Association, 1828 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. E 

B. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Ann McBride, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $228. 


NW., 


A. John A. McCahill, 2033 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States Olympic Committee, 1750 
East Boulder, Colorado Springs, Colo. 80909. 


A. Julio P. McCahill, The Mead Corp., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Mead Corp., Mead World Head- 
quarters, Courthouse Plaza NE., Dayton, 
Ohio 45463. 

D. (6) $275. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $600. 


A. John N. McCamish, Jr., Soules, McCam- 
ish, Ingram, Martin & Brown, 900 Milam 
Building, East Travis at Soledad, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 78205. 

B. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,840. 


A. John A. McCart, Public Employee De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,254.55. 

A. James R. McCaul, International Mari- 
time Associates, Inc., 1800 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Maritime Associates, Inc., 
1800 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., Box 300, Tulsa, Okla. 
74102. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $103.73. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Box 1734, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30301. 

E. (9) $87.89. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite €00, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Hercules, Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $202.50. E. (9) $11.10. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Mobil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,794. E. (9) $114.45. 


A. Joel C. McConnell, Jr., Indevendent 
Bankers Association of America, 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., No. 202, Washington, 


D.C. 20036. 
B. Independent Bankers Association of 


America, 116 South Main Street, Sauk 
Centre. Minn. £6378. 
D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Richard M. M. McConnell. National Asso- 
ciation of Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 
19th Street. Suite 700. Arlineton. Va. 22209. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 


Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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A. John L. McCormick, 317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 


A. Molly McCormick, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., 2301 Market Street, $23-1, P.O. Box 8699, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

B. Philadelphia Electric Co., 2301 Market 
Street, P.O. Box 8699, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $533.27. 


A. Sally McCormick, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Common Cause, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 

D. (6) $2,273.75. 


2030 M Street NW., 


A. E. L. McCulloch, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, 819 Railway Labor Build- 
ing, 400 Ist Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $85.20. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1006, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,874.05. 


A. Marianne McDermott, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill & Knowìton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Michael D. McDonald, Maryland Petro- 
leum Association, 60 West Street, Annapolis. 
Ma. 21401. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $20. 

A. Darryl D. McEwen, Society of American 
Florists, 901 North Washington Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22314. 

B. Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, 901 North Washing- 
ton Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Paul J. McGeady, 27 Hampton Place, 
Nutley, N.J. 07110. 

B. Morality In Media, Inc., 475 Riverside 
Drive, Suite 239, New York, N.Y. 10115. 

D. (6) $624.94. 
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A. W. Curt McGee, 711 Ridge Drive, Mc- 
Lean, Va. 22101. 

B. Bechtel National, Inc,, 1620 Eye Street 
NW., No. 703, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. P. Anne McGhee, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Robert McGlotten, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $13,065. E. (9) $840.90. 

A. Margaret C. McGrail, The American In- 
stitute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,980. 
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A, Christopher C. McGrath, N.Y.S. Petro- 
leum Council, 551 Fifth Avenue, Room 718, 
New York, N.Y. 10176. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Jerome J. McGrath, Interstate Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1660 L Street 
NW., Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Interstate Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 601, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. 


2101 L 


A. Peter E. McGuire, National Association 
of Retired and Veteran Railway Employees, 
Inc., 400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. National Association of Retired and 
Veteran Railway Employees, INC., P.O. Box 
875, Parsons, Kans. 67357; H&RE&BIU, 1875 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006; Inter- 
national Union Police Association, 422 First 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,999.98. E. (9) $158.10. 

A. John J. McHale, Jr., 11991 Lake Shore 
Place, North Palm Beach, Fla. 33408. 

B. Consolidated Rail Corp., P.O. Box 23451, 
L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

A. Clarence M. McIntosh, Jr., Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association, 400 Ist Street 
NW., Suite 804, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 1st Street NW., Suite 804, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,178.29. 


A. Lyndley R. McIntosh, 410 First Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
ist Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,525.08. E. (9) $43.67. 

A. Christine E. McKechnie, RJR Indus- 
tries, Inc., 2550 M Street NW., Suite 770, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. RJR Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 2959, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $227.79. 

A. William F. McKenna, 1800 M Street 
NW., No, 950N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Silver Freedman, Housley, Taff & Gold- 
berg, 1800 M Street NW., No. 950N, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Janet E. McKenzie, Allied-General Nu- 
clear Services, 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied-General Nuclear Services, P.O. 
Box 847, Barnwell, S.C. 29812. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. William Colm McKeveny, Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside & Wolff, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10112. 

B. American Plywood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. C. A. (Mack) McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue N.E.. Box 43, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Headquarters, Marine Corps 
League, 933 North Kenmore St., Suite 321, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

E. (9) $30. 

A. C. A. Mack McKinney, 110 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Box 43, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Non Commissioned Officers Association 
of the U.S.A., P.O. Box 33610, San Antonio, 
Tex. 78233. 


D. (6) $6,393.11. E. (9) $5,562.10. 


A. Gail H, McLarnon, The ist National 
Bank of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, 


Mass, 02110. 
B. The 1st National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 
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A. Gail H. McLarnon, 1st National Boston 
Corp., 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

B. First National Boston Corp., 100 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. James D. McLaughlin, American Bank- 
ers Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $120.89. 


A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,243.10. E. (9) $177.60. 

A. William F. McManus, General Electric 
Co., 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. General Electric Co., Easton Turnpike, 
Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $465. 


A. Jane Pierson McMichael, American 
Federation of Government Employees, 1325 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. ()6) $9,878.40. E. (9) $10,674.44. 

A. C. W. McMillan, National Cattlemen's 
Association, 425 13th Street NW., Suite 1020, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Cattlemen's Association, 1001 
Lincoln, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. James D. McMillan, Exxon Corp., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 

A. James R. McMullen, 3251 Old Lee High- 
way, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va., 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (4) $135.29. 

A. John McNally, Clean Water Action 
Project, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Clean Water Action Project, 1341 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,075. E. (9) $15. 

A. C. Travis Marshall, Motorola, Inc., 1776 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $49. 


A: D. V. Maroney, Jr., Amalgamated 
Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 5151 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20016, 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5161 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


A, C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Government Liaison Committee, 
1111 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Francis X. Meaney, One Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
One Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
(for The Ciaremont Company, Inc., 628 
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Pleasant Street, P.O. Box E-814, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 02742) 

A. Francis X. Meaney, One Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
One Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
(for Goldman, Sachs & Company, 55 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y, 10004. 


A. Francis X. Meaney, One Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Céhn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
One Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(for Northern Energy Corp., 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 02210). 


A. Francis X. Meaney, One Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
One Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(for Refuse Fuels, Inc., P.O. Box 83, Bradford, 
Mass. 08130). 


A. Francis X. Meaney, One Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
One Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 
1015 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(for Securities Industry Association, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005). 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $35.50. 


A. Joseph J. Meder, Interlake, Inc., 1050 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Interlake, Inc., 2015 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Il. 60521. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $163.17. 

A. John Martin Meek, 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc., 2055 
West 190th Street, Torrance, Calif. 90504. 

D. (6) $3,825. 


A. David Olan Meeker, Jr., American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Willlam H. Megonnell, Edison Electric 
Institute, 1111 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $96.43. 


19th 


A. Louis L. Meier, Jr., American Society of 
Civil Engineers, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 
United Engineering Center, 345 East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $185. 


A. Kenneth Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of ‘ndustrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,038. 

A. Nanine Meiklejohn, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
& Municipal Emplovees, AFL-—CTO, 1625 L 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $7,999.98. E. (9) $62.50. 


A. F. A. Meister, Jr., 1611 North Kent 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $15. 

A. R. Otto Meletzke, American Council of 
Life Insurance, Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
Inc., 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, American Apparel 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1611 North 
Kent Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $189.90. 

A. Ted H. Meredith, 6030 Warwick Court, 
New Orleans, La, 70114. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52488, New Orleans, La, 70152. 

D. (6) $3,515.40. 

A. Charles L. Merin, National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,657.96. E. (9) $290.59. 

A. Edward A. Merlis, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1128, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Tele-Press Associates, Inc., 342 East 79th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10021, (for: Japan 
Fisherles Association). 

E. (9) $2,131.41. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 6000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. Central Gulf Lines, Inc., International 
Trade Mart, No. 2 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
La. 70130. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $202.12. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 6000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. Coalition of United States Citizen 
Award-Holders Against Czechoslovakia. 

E. (9) $1,246.57. 


A. Edward L. Merrigan, 6000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

B. National Association of Recycling In- 
dustries, Inc., 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $6,111.10. E. (9) $488.78. 


A. Lawrence C. Merthan, Zuc¥ert, Scott & 
Rasenberger, 888 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006. 

B. 3M Co., 3M Center, St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, Lillick, McHose & 
Charles, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Distribution Systems, Inc., 2950 Merced 
Street, San Leandro, Calif. 94577. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, Lillick, McHose & 
Charles, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacific Cruise Conference, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, Lillick, McHose ?¢- 
Charles, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washineton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Rotan Mosle, Inc. 1500 South Tower 
Pennzoil Place, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

E. (9) $86.33. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, Lillick, McHose & 
Charles, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Stencel Aero Engineering Corp., P.O. 
Box 5836, Ashville, N.C. 28803. 


A. Harold E. Mesirow, Lillick, McHose & 
Charles, 1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Three R Trust, 702 Moody National 
Bank Tower, Galveston, Tex. 77550. 


A. Metzger, Shadyac & Schwarz, 1 Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Melex USA, Inc., 1200 Front Street, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27609. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $10. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 818 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Aluminum Association, 818 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $1,024. 

A. James G. Michaux, Federated Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., 1801 K Street NW., Suite 
903, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Federated Department Stores, Inc., 7 
West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Ronald A. Michiell, National Cattlemen's 
Association, 425 13th Street NW., Suite 1020, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. National Cattlemen's Association, 1001 
Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80203. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Michigan Knife Co., 120 Pere Marquette 
Street, Big Rapids, Mich. 49307. 

A. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
1111 Thompson Building, Tulsa, Okla, 74103. 

D. (6) $3,028.97. E. (9) $6,630.16. 

A. Joy Midman, National Association of 
Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20(06. 

B. National Association o? Private Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals, 1701 K Street NW., Suite 1205, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Migrant Legal Action Program, Inc.. 806 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $27,879.86. E. (9) $27,879.86. 

A. Milbank, Tweed Hadley & McCloy, 1747 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. LaSalle National Bank, 135 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60690. 

A. Roy H. Millenson, Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers, 1707 L Street NW., Room 
480, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
1707 L Street, NW., Room 480, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,050. E. (9) $148.79. 


A. A. Stanley Miller, Federation cf Ameri- 
can Controlled Shipping, 910 16th Street, 
Room 402, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10004. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Miller Associates, Inc., 2500 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Tosco Corp., 10100 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $38.50. 


A. C. Jobn Miller. 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. 1101 S'vteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2.50. 
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A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., S-800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Association of Private Pension and 
Welfare Plans, Inc., 1725 K Street NW., 
S-801, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $17,287. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 9800 
South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90045. 

D. (6) $838.75. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hercules Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $2,020. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington D.C. 20006. 

B. The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co., 1301 South Harrison Street, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 46801. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Litton Industries, Inc., 360 North Cres- 
cent Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210. 

D. (6) $23.75. E. (9) $2. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lockheed Corp., Burbank, Calif. 91520. 

D. (6) $1,502.50. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22101. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nuclear Fuel Services, Inc., 6000 Execu- 
tive Boulevard, Suite 600, Rockville, Md. 
20852. 

D. (6) $4,950. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Redwood Lincoln Mercury Leasing, Inc., 
1000 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
94109. 


— 


A. Clinton R. Miller, National Health Fed- 
eration, 212 West Foothill Boulevard, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 91016. 

B., National Health Federation, 212 West 
Foothill Boulevard, Monrovia, Calif. 91016. 

D. (6) $197.52. E. (9) $141. 

A. Linda B. Miller, 2550 M Street NW., Suite 
405, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Volunteer Trustees of Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals, 2550 M Street NW., Suite 405, 
Washington, D.C, 20037. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $110. 

A. Robert H. Miller, Tenneco, Inc., 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East Southwest., No. 2202, 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston. 
Tex. 77001. 


A. W. Kirk Miller, 733 North Van Buren 
Street, Suite 610, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202. 

B. Barley & Malt Institute, 733 North Van 
Buren Street, Suite 610, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53202. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,114.77. 

A. Christine Topping Milliken, 1717 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Colleges & Universities, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


D. (6) $7,320. E. (9) $133.44, 
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A. John G. Milliken, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Winston & Strawn, 2°50 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037 (for La 
Choy Food Products, P.O. Box 220, 901 
Stryker St., Archbold, Ohio 43502). 

D. (6) $280. 


A. John C, Milliner, Jr., P.O. Box 1606, For- 
est Park, Ga. 30050. 

B. Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, P.O. Box 1606, Forest Park, Ga. 
30050. 

D. (6) $161.82. 

A. John F. Mills, 1875 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1875 I Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Edward J. Milne, Jr., 1111 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $452. E. (9) $210.05. 

A, Mineral Insulation Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 382 Springfield Avenue, Summit, 
N.J. 07901. 

E. (9) $5,000. 


19th 


A. Minerals Exploration Coalition, Inc., 790 
West Tennessee Avenue, Suite 103, Denver, 
Colo. 80223. 

D. (6) $19,326. E. (9) $532.40. 


A. Thomas B. Miranda, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $140. 

A. Charles W. Mitchell, 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 21210. 

B. Wills & Associates, Inc., Suite 903, 36 
South Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 21201 
(for: Americans for Alaska). 

E. (9) $84.24. 


A. Thomas F. Mitchell, Georgia-Pacific 
Corp., 1875 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Georgia-Pacific Corp., 900 Southwest 
Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

E. (9) $240. 


4601 Schenley 


A. Bruce E. Mizer, Public Power Council, 
1310 Main Street, P.O. Box 1307, Vancouver, 
Wash. 98666. 

B. Public Power Council, 1310 Main Street, 
P.O. Box 1307, Vancouver, Wash. 98666. 

D. (6) $6,458. E. (9) $6,900. 


A. Stacey J. Mobley, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 1007 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. Mocatta Metals Corp., 4 World Trade 
Center, Suite 5200, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

E. (9) $238. 

A. Michael S. Moe, Tenneco Inc., 490 L’En- 
fant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tenneco Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

A. Moery & Co., 1230 Kensington Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005; (for: Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank). 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $8. 

A. Moery & Co., 1230 Kensington Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005; (for: Republic of 
Zaire) . 


D. (6) $65. E. (9) $8. 
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A. Robert M. Moliter, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 


A. Michael J. Molony, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. C. Manly Molpus, American Meat Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 3556, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Meat Institute, P.O. Box 3556, 
Washington, D.C. 20007 & 1700 North Moore 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Michael Monroney, TRW Inc., 2030 M 
Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. TRW Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., No. 530, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., One 
Montgomery Ward Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 

D. (6) $63. E. (9) $100. 

A. Alan J. Moore, The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., Suite 840, 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Joy E. Moore, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $584.18. 

A. Moore McCormack Resources, 
Landmark Square, Stamford, Conn. 

E. (9) $3,720.50. 


One 


A. Powell A. Moore, 1155 15th Street NW., 
No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Rheinmetall GMBH, Ulmmenstrasse 
125, 4000 Dusseldorf, FRG. 

D. (6) $255. 

A. Powell A. Moore, 1155 15th Street NW., 
No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Southern Natural Gas Co., 
2663, Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 

D. (6) $80. 


P.O. Box 


A. Powell A. Moore, 1155 15th Street NW., 
No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Thomson-CSF, Division of Equipments 
Avioniques, 178bd Gabriel-Peri, 92240 Mala- 
koff, France. 

D. (6) $701.25. 

A. Morality In Media, Inc., 475 Riverside 
Drive, Suite 239, New York, N.Y. 10115. 

D. (6) $2,065.74. E. (9) $2,065.74. 

A. Earl J. Morgan, 1150 17th Street NW., 
No. 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. McDonnell Douglas Corp., P.O. Box 516, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., American Humane 
Association, 1828 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The American Humane Association, P.O. 
Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A, John Morgan, Communications Workers 
of America, 1925 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $29.05 

A. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 1800 M Street 
NW., Suite 800N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Capital Formation 
Through Dividend Reinvestment, 1800 M 
Street NW., Suite 800N, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $607. E. (9) $331. 


A. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 1800 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Evans Products. Co., 1121 Southwest 
Salmon Street, P.O. Box 3295, Portland, 
Oreg. 97208. 

A. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 1800 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Knoll Fine Chemicals, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Helen Dubino Morrison, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Robert E. Morin, Society of Real Estate 
Appraisers, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., No. 
901, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Society of Real Estate Appraisers, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $12,023. 


120 East 56th 


A. Victor G. Morris, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
530, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., One 
Montgomery Ward Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 

B. (9) $50. 


A. Helen Dubino Morrison, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 (for: Navajo Nation. 
Window Rock, Ariz. 86515) . 

A. Helen Dubino Morrison, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 3rd Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017, (For; Florists Trans- 
world Delivery Association, P.O. Box 2227, 
Southfield, Mich. 48037. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. William C. Morrison, 2001 North Adams 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

B. Meat Importers Council of America, 
Inc., 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $875. 


A. Sol Mosher, Crown Zellerbach, 1660 L 
Street NW., Suite 215, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Crown Zellerbach, One Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, InterNorth, 1015 15th 
Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. InterNorth, 2223 Dodge Street, Omaha, 
Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. John J. Motley, National Federation of 
Independent Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
East SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East S.W., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $200. 

A. Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 1120 19th Street NW., Suite 333, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $50. 
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A. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 300 New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,420. E. (9) $1,420. 


A. William G. Mullen, National Newspaper 
Association, 1627 K Street NW., Suite 400, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 1627 K 
Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. John P. Mulligan, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tuna Research Foundation, Inc., 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,604. 


A. Robert M. Mulligan, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Albert E. Mullin, Jr., Digital Equipment 
Corp., 111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 
01754. 

B. Digital Equipment Corp., 111 Powder- 
mill Road, Maynard, Mass. 01754. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Tracy Mullin, National Retail Mer- 
chants Association, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $15. 


A. Robert J. Mullins, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, Denver, Colo. 80251; 
1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $5,261.52. 


A. Daniel J. Mundy, Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., 815 16th Street NW., Suite 
603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Building & Construction Trades Dept. 
815 16th Street NW., Suite 603, Washington, 
D.C. 20006: 

D. (6) $41,718.98. E. (9) $41,718.98. 


A. Municipal Labor Committee, 140 Park 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10007. 
D. (6) $41,718.90. E. (9) $41,718.98. 


A. Richard E. Murphy, 2020 K Street NW., 
No. 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO, CLC, 2020 K Street NW., No. 200, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $13.60. 


A. Richard W. Murphy, National Food 
Processors Association, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Food Processors Association, 
1133 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $625. 


E. (9) $75.69. 

A. Wiliam T. Murphy, Jr., American 
Natural Resources System, 1899 L Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co., 1 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad, 516 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill 60606. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Cleveland Cliffs lron Co., 146) Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Freeport Minerals Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $400. 
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A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, 1500 First 
National Bank Building. St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. LTV Corp., P.O. Box 5003, Dallas, Tex. 
75222. 

D. (6) $500. 

A.D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Industrial & Of- 
fice Parks, 1700 North Moore Street, Suite 
1010, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. D. Michael Murray, Suite 1128, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., 
1150 One Valley Square, Charleston, W. Va. 
25301. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. William E. Murray, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $179.50. 

A. Harold D. Muth, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $25. 


A. Fred J. Mutz, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20038. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $30. 


A. Gary D. Myers, Fertilizer Institute, 1015 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) 3500. E. (9) $5,224.77. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Forest Farmers As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 95385, Atlanta, Ga. 30347. 

B. Forest Farmers Association, P.O. Box 
95385, Atlanta, Ga. 30347. 

D. (6) $145. E. (9) $336.32. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,288. 


A. Clifford M. Naeve, RJR Industries, Inc., 
2550 M Street NW, Suite 770, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

B. RJR ‘fndustries, Jnc., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27102. 

D. (6) $115.37. E. (9) $21. 
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A. Gerald P. Nagy, National Home Furnish- 
ings Association, 900 17th Street NW., Suite 
514, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Home Furnishings Association, 
405 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 60654. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Naman, Howell, Smith, Lee & Muldrow, 
700 Texas Center, 900 Washington, Waco, 
Tex. 76703. 

B. Cotton Farmers Association, 700 Texas 
Center, 900 Washington, Waco, Tex. 76703. 

D. (6) $992.61. E. (9) $10.14. 

A. Hardy L. Nathan, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Raymond Nathan, 4242 East-West High- 
way, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. American Ethical Union, 2 West 64th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $555. E. (9) $302.77. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


A. National Air Carrier Association, 1730 M 
Street NW., Suite 710, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. National Association for Free Enterprise, 
1101 New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 107, 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. National Association for Humane Legis- 
lation, Jne., P.O. Box 11675, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33733. 

D. (6) $80. 


A. National Association for Neighborhood 
Schools, Inc., P.O. Box 14887, Columbus, Ohio 
43214. 

D. (6) $6,051.71. E. (9) $10,216.16. 

A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 903 South Highland Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22204. 

D. (6) $49,724. E. (9) $2,591.08. 

A. National Association of Air Traffic Spe- 
cialists, Suite 415, Wheaton Plaza North, 
Wheaton, Md. 20902. 

D. (6) $128,132.74. E. (9) $7,342.48. 


A. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, Inc., 413 North Lee Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 22314. 

E. (9) $3,787.03. 

A. National Association of Federal Veteri- 
narians, Suite 836, 1522 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $396.64. 

A. National Association of Furniture Man- 
ufacturers, 8401 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 
911, Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1,230. 


A. National Association of Home Manufac- 
turers, 6521 Arlington Boulevard, Falls 
Church, Va. 22042. 

D. (6) $2,967. E. (9) $4,644.62. 

A. National Association of Independent 
Colleges & Universities, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.c. 
20036. 

D. (6) $236,658.32. E. (9) $108,790.53. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D. (6) $2,454,827.97. E. (9) $132,164.76. 

A. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $57,707.41. E. (9) $57,707.41. 
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A. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, 7931 Castleway Drive, In- 
dianapolis, ind. 46250. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10166. 

D. (6) $14,572.63. E. (9) $14,572.63. 

A. National Association of Pension Con- 
sultants & Administrators, Inc., Three Pied- 
mont Center, Suite 300, Atlanta, Ga. 30042. 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $1,133.34. 

A. National Association of Personnel Con- 
sultants, 1012 14th Street NW., 15th Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,139.38. E. (9) $5,712.54. 


A. National Association of Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $607. E. (9) $607. 


A. National Association of Private Enter- 
prise, (Association Nacional de la Empresa 
Privada-ANEP), Alameda Roosevelt 2827, 
San Salvador, El Salvador. 

E. (9) $3,000. 

A. National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts, Inc., 1101-17th Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,700. E. (9) $2,644.65. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
415 Second Street NW., Suite 300, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $27,854.56. E. (9) $19,928.75. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22031. 

D. (6) $14,490. E. (9) $5,209.25. 

A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $2,000. 


A. National Business Aircraft Association, 
One Farragut Square South, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $5,068.50. E. (9) $5,160.51. 


A. National Cattlemen's Association, 1001 
Lincoln Street, Denver, Colo. 80203. 
E. (9) $3,500. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $1,115,434.71. 


A. National Coalition for Marine Conserva- 
tion, Inc., P.O. Box 23298, Savannah, Ga. 
31403. 

D. (6) $16,510.35. E. (9) $15,186.20. 


A. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $1,778.85. E. (9) $8,594.24. 


A. National Committee for a Human Life 
Amendment, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., No. 400, 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $35,540. E. (9) $6,038. 


A. National Committee on Small Issue In- 
dustrial Development Bonds, Box 1, 900 
South 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $4,372.50. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 
D. (6) $8,624.16. E. (9) $8,624.16. 


E. (9) $31,135.65. 
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A. National Council for Japanese American 
Redress, 925 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
IH. 60625. 


A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 435 Southern Building, 1425 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,855. E. (9) $2,412.60. 


A. National Councii of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $38,174. E. (9) $64,650. 


A. National Council of Health Centers, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Suite 915, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


D. (6) $2,320.69. E. (9) $2,651.58. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 2101 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

A. National Employee Benefits Institute, 
515 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $45,573.54. E. (9) $45,573.54. 


A. National Food Processors Association, 
1133 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,625. E. (9) $2,270.88. 


A. National Grain and Feed Association, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain and Feed Association, 
P.O. Box 28328, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $86.80. 

A. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,250. E. (9) $6,610.50. 


A. National Guard Association of the 
United States, 1 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $637,892.70. E. (9) $1,861.20. 

A. National Home Furnishings Association, 
405 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 60654. 

E. (9) $2,064. 


A. The National Industrial Traffic League, 
1909 K Street NW., S-410, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $2,981.75. 


A. National leased Housing Association, 
Suite 400 S, 1800 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $450. E. (9) $450. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

D. (6) $7,178.30. E. (9) $7,178.30. 


A. National Manufactured Housing Fed- 
eration, 1310 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Suite 1007, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $19,334. 

A. National Maritime Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $195,712.32. E. (9) $20,260.72. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
D. (6) $7,539.44. E. (9) $7,539.44. 
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A. National Newspaper Association, 1627 K 
Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $3,700. 
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A. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., llth Floor, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $186,900.99. E. (9) $17,256.35. 

A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $7,941.40. 


A. National Pest Control Association, 8150 
Leesburg Pike, Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 
D. (6) $203.10. E. (9) $203.10. 


A. National Product Liability Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $16,250. E. (9) $9,475.95. 

A. National Realty Committee, Inc., 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $16,331.07. E. (9) $16,327.87. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 633 
South Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

E. (9) $4,500. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

E. (9) $3,785. 

A. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $115,390. E. (9) $68,850. 

A. National Right to Life Committee, Inc., 
529 14th Street NW., No. 341, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $122,155.63. E. (9) $9,071.01. 

A. National Right to Work Committee, 
8001 Braddock Road, Suite 600, Springfield, 
Va. 22160. 

D. (6) $4,178. E. (9) $4,178. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $4,181.48. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1760 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,987. E. (9) $12,646. 

A. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW. No. 400, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $91.04. 

A. National School Transportation Associ- 
ation, 9001 West Braddock Road, Springfield, 
Va. 22151. 

D. (6) $2,961.29. E. (9) $2,961.29. 


A. National Security Traders Association, 
55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

E. (9) $2,000. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1604 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,095.57. 


A National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $15,450. 


A. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
E. (9) $189,309.86. 


A. National Solid Wastes Management As- 
sociation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 930, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,876. E. (9) $5,876. 
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A. National Tour Brokers Association, Inc. 
120 Kentucky Avenue, Lexington, Ky. 40502. 


A. National Venture Capital Association, 
2030 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $4,908. 

A. National Water Resources Association, 
955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., Suite 1202, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $5,631. E. (9) $6,663. 

A. National Wheel & Rim Association, 4836 
Victor Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 32207. 


A. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. 60201. 


A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., Conference of 
State Bank Supervisors, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Conference of State Bank Supervisors, 
1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,700. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, Southern California Edi- 
son Co., 1111 19th Street NW., Suite 303, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., P.O. 
Box 800, Rosemead, Calif. 91770. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $50. 

A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $4,187. 

A. Mary Elizabeth Neese, National Savings 
& Loan League, 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Savings & Loan League, 1101 
15th Street NW., No. 400, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $91.04, 

A. Elizabeth Colette Nelson, 444 North 
Capitol Street NW., Suite 409, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
444 North Capitol Street NW., Suite 409, 
Washington, D.C, 20001. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $39.77. 


A. Robert W. Nelson, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Sharon L. Nelson, Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc., Suite 1033, 1511 K Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumers Union of United States, Inc., 
256 Washington Street, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
10550. 

D. (6) $6,375. E. (9) $52.60. 

A. A. S. Nemir Associates, Suite 1230, Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Brazilian Sugar and Alcohol Institute, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

E. (9) $217.50. 

A. NETWORK. 806 Rhode Island Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20018. 

D. (6) $15,282.68. E. (9) $31,725.55. 


A. E. John Neumann, Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co., 1100 Connecticut Avenue., No. 
820, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., Gas and 
Electric Building, P.O. Box 1475, Baitimore, 
Md. 21203. 


D. (6) $859.72. E. (9) $260.09. 


A. Robert B. Neville, 311 1st Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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B. National Restaurant Association, 311 1st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,000. 


A. Louis H. Nevins, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, 1709 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10166. 

D. (6) $4,937.50. E. (9) $1,444.52. 

A. New Directions, 305 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $34,931.17. E. (9) $2,901.48. 

A. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

-m 

A. New York Shipping Association, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

E. (9) $7,670. 


A. Bill Newbold, Bill Newbold & Asso- 
ciates, 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, No. 809, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Bill Newbold & Associates (for Amer- 
ican Protestant Hospital Association, 1 
Woodfield Place, Suite 311, 1701 East Wood- 
field Drive, Schaumburg, Ill. 60195). 

D. (6) $10,000.02. 


A. Bill Newbold, Bill Newbold & Associates, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, No. 809, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

B. Bill Newbold & Associates (for Arkansas 
Hospital Association, 1501 North University, 
Suite 400, Little Rock, Ark. 72207). 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Bill Newbold, Bill Newbold & Associates, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, No. 809, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

B. Bill Newbold & Associates (for National 
Council on Synthetic Fuels Production, 1901 
North Fort Myer Drive, No. 809, Arlington, 
Va. 22209). 
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A. Bill Newbold, Bill Newbold & Associates, 
1901 North Fort Myer Drive, No. 809, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

B. Bill Newbold & Associates (for Texas 
Hospital Association, P.O. Box 15587, Austin, 
Tex. 78761). 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Thomas E. Newman, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 1719 Route 10, Parsip- 
pany, N.J. 07054. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Janet G. Newport, National Oil Jobbers 
Council, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Oll Jobbers Council, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $61.90. 


A. Sharon Newsome, Coast Action, 918 F 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

B. Coast Action, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $1.65. 


A. Sharon Newsome, Coast Alliance, 918 F 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

B. Coast Alliance, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $18.75. 


A. M. Ray Niblack, 1101 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Bankers Insurance Group, 
600 Brickell Avenue, Miami, Fla, 33131. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $286.87. 
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A. Nicholas John Nichols, AICPA, 1620 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants (AICPA), 1211 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,741. 


A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 18322. 

B. Northern Helex Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 68102. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $643.40. 


— 


A. John B. Nicholson, National Association 
of Realtors, 925 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $156.96. 


A. Melissa A. Nielson, Kennecott Corp., 
1111 19th Street, NW, Suite 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Kennecott Corp., Ten Stamford Forum, 
Stamford, Conn. 06904, 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, American Postal Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Postal Workers Union, AFL- 
CIO, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $12,384.97. E. (9) $5,067.28. 

A. NL Industries, Inc., 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

E. (9) $3,865.26. 

A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. H. Christopher Nolde, Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20009. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
East, Suite 3306, Washington, D.C. 20024. 
B. American Medical Technologists, 
Higgins Road, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $422.90. E. (9) $42.29. 
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A. Charles M. Noone, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
East, Suite 3306, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 618 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $191.42. 

A. James O. E. Norell, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $850. 


A. Richard B. Norment IV, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Richard G. Norris, 8826 Santa Fe Drive, 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66201. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 200 East 
Randolph Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. North American Car Corp., 222 South 
Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 
E. (9) $13,160.41. 
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A. North American Export Grain Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1800 M Street NW., Suite 610-N, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $450. 


A. Northeast Utilities Service Co., Selden 
Street, Berlin, Conn. 06037. 
E. (9) $1,481.59. 


A. Northern Tier Pipeline Co., 1120 20th 
Street NW., Suite 730 South, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Clifford R. Northup, Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 810, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Credit Union National Association, 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 810, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $245.83. 

A. Morgan Norval, 1202 South Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, 1601 114th SE., Suite 
151, Bellevue, Wash. 98004. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Nossaman, Krueger & Marsh, 445 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071; 
and 1140 19th Street NW., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Montco, Billings, Mont, 59107; Nance 
Cattle Co., Birney, Mont. 59012. 

D. (6) $3,468.07. E. (9) $49.44. 


A. Nossaman, Krueger & Marsh, 445 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071; 
and 1140 19th Street NW., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ocean Energy Council, Box 57198, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Nossaman, Krueger & Marsh, 445 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071; 
and 1140 19th Street NW., Suite 600, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Office of the Governor, Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, Saipan, CM. 
96950. 


A. Nuclear Fuel Services, Inc., Suite 600, 
6000 Executive Boulevard, Rockville, Md. 
20852. 

A. Franklin W. Nutter, 
Avenue NW., No. 512, Washington, 
20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


1025 Connecticut 
D.C. 


America, 
512, 


A. Mark J. Nuzzaco, 7901 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 7901 Westpark Drive, McLean, Va. 
22102. 

D. (6) $3,250.01. E. (9) $250. 

A. Donald A. Nyberg, Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), 1050 17th Street NW., Suite 650, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Co., (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Hubert K. O’Bannon, Conrail, 1544 33d 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Consolidated Rail Corp., P.O. Box 23451, 
L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $1,284. 


A. George O'Bea, Jr., 815 16th Street NW., 
Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Paperworkers International 
Union, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 304, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
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A. Coleman C. O'Brien, United States 
League of Savings Associations, 1709 New 
York Avenue NW., Suite 801, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. United States League of Savings Associa- 
tions, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $39. 

A. John F. O’Brien, Connecticut Petroleum 
Council, 410 Asylum Street, Room 626, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06103. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. R. V. O'Brien, International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
200, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $30. 

A. Rosemary L. O'Brien, 1850 K Street NW., 
Suite 550, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. CF Industries, Inc., Energy Cooperative, 
Inc., Salem Lake Drive, Long Grove, Ill. 
60047. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. G. H. Ochenrider, Grumman Aerospace 
Corp., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Grumman Aerospace Corp., Bethpage, 
N.Y. 11714. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $540. 

A. William B. O'Connell, 111 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. United States League of Savings Associa- 
tions, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, 
60601. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $1,228.54. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Clinical Laboratory Associa- 
tion, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Sulte 
800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $5.75. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Family Life Assurance Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 1459, Columbus, Ga. 31903. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 1620 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,500. 

A. O’Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Public Transit Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 


A, O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Automotive Parts & Accessories Associa- 
tion, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036, 

A. O’Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Borden, Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $7,668.25. 


New 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 734 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $487.50. 


A. O’Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. David Fasken, c/o Hunker-Fedric, Box 
1887, Roswell, N. Mex. 88201. 


A. O’Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. First National Monetary Corporation, 
4000 Town Center, 15th Floor, Southfield, 
Mich. 48075. 

D. (6) $503.75. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Hennepin County, 2300 Government 
Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 55415. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hospital Financing Study Group, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., Suite 
2900, IDS Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Health Career 
Schools, 11687 Bellagio Road, Suite 16, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90049. 

D. (6) $165. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Coal Consumers Alliance, 414 
Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis, Minn. 55401. 

D. (6) $14,905.62. E. (9) $638.35. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Committee for Quality Health 
Care, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Police Association of the District of 
Columbia, 2701 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

D. (6) $5,166.66. 
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A. O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Leonard F. O'Connor, First National 
Bank of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02110. 

B. First National Bank of Boston, 100 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Patrick C. O'Connor, Kent & O'Connor, 
Inc., 300 East Wacker Drive, Suite 1910, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60601. 

B. American Supply Association, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

D. (6) $2,942.49. E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Patrick C. O'Connor, Kent & O'Connor, 
Inc., 303 East Wacker Dr., Suite 1910, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60601. 
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B. Seniorcenters of America, 2640 Peerless 
Road, NW., Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 

D. (6) $832.49. E. (9) $800. 

A. Larry A. Oday, Combined Insurance 
Company of America, Suite 630, 1819 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Combined Imsurance Company of 
America, 5050 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 60640. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Thomas A. O'Day, Alliance of American 
Insurers, 1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alliance of American Insurers, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $168.65. 


A. T. J. Oden, National Forest Products 
Association, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Robert C. Odle, Jr., International Paper 
Co., 1620 I Street NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $170. 


A. Ashton J. O'Donnell, 89 Fair Oaks Lane, 
Atherton, Calif. 94025. 

B. Bechtel Inc., 50 Beale Street, P.O. Box 
3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Bradford C. Oelman, 
Fiberglas Corp., Fiberglas Tower, 
Ohio 43659. 

B. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiber- 
glas Tower, Toledo, Ohio. 43659. 


Owens-Corning 
Toledo, 


A. Neil H. Offen, 1730 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Direct Selling Association, 1730 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Joseph L. Ogiony, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $20. 

A. Jane O'Grady, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $12,610. E. (9) $129.53. 


A. Bartley O'Hara, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $10,269.98. 


A. James G. O'Hara, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 11 Du- 
pont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. James G. O'Hara, 2550 M Street NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. General Motors Corp., 1660 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $85. 


A. Matthew D. O'Hara, General Mills, Inc., 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 370, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $98.46. 
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A. Alvin E. Oliver, 725 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Grain & Feed Association, P.O. 
Box 28328, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Austin P. Olney, 1333 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW. No. 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (for Ad Hoc Rail 
Shippers Group). 


A. Charles E. Olson, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,884.80. E. (9) $108. 


A. Nancy J. Olson, Johns-Manville Corp., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 214, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., P.O. Box 5108, 
Denver, Colo. 80217. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Roy E. Olson, 260 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, 260 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 3251 Old Lee Highway, 
Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. AMAX, Inc., AMAX Center, Greenwich, 
Conn. 06830. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bank of America, Bank of America Cen- 
ter, 10th Floor, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Blyth, Eastman, Paine, Webber, Inc., 555 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Citizens for Government Fairness, P.O. 
Box 269, El Centro, Calif. 92243. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Dean, Witter, Reynolds, Inc., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. INA Corp., 1850 K Street NW., Suite 840, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; INA Health Care 
Group, 4525 Harding Road, Nashville, Tenn. 
37205. 


A. O'Melveny & Myers, 1800 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Smith, Barney, Harris, Upham & Co., 350 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 


A. R. E. Omohundro, National Association 
of Federal Veterinarians, Suite 836, 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Federal Veterinarians, 
Suite 836, 1522 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $128. E. (9) $50. 
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4 M 
. Donald K. O'Neill, TRW, Inc., 2030 
Pa al NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 


ORW, Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 44117. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
n, D.C. 20036. 
grga Allegheny County Commission, 119 
Courthouse, Room 101, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

Saitoni Westside Farmers, Security 
Bank Building, 1060 Fulton Mall, Fresno, 


Calif. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. CDECO Maritime Dredging Co., P.O. Box 
1488, Mansfield, Ohio 44901. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chicago Board of Trade Clearing Corp., 
141 West Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Dorchester Gas Corp., P.O. Box 31049, 
Dallas, Tex. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Holly Corp., 2001 Bryan Tower, Dallas, 
Tex. 75201. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., 1700 North 
Moore Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Massachusetts General Hospital, Fruit 
Street, Moseley Building, Boston, Mass. 02114. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 1776 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Republic National Bank of New York, 
5th Avenue at 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10018. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Oil & Gas Corp., Fidelity Union 
Tower Building, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Utilities Services, Inc., 2001 Bryan 
Tower Building, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 


A. O'Neill, Forgotson & Roncalio, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1110, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Philip C. Onstad, Control Data Co 
jord hatn Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Gone. 
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B. Control Data Corp., 500 West Putnam 
Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $1,183.32. 

A. Charles Orasin, 810 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Handgun Control, Inc., 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,443.72. E. (9) $13.75. 

A. Michel Orban, American Express Co., 
1700 K Street NW., Suite 702, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Express Co., American Express 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. J. Denis O'Toole, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $880. 


A. Roland A. Ouellette, General Motors 
Corp., 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $4,420.41. 


A. Robert H. Overmyer, 818 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, 11 
West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. Joseph A. Overton III, TRW Inc., 2030 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. TRW Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Thomas J. Owens, 207 Olympic National 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Dollar Savings Bank, Fourth and Spring- 
field Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230; Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank, P.O. Box 834, Se- 
attle, Wash. 98111. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,499.24. 


A. William H. Owens, Jr., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Dental Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John D. Padgett, 729 South Leaf Drive, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23462. 

B. The Conservative Caucus, Suite 305, 
7777 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, Va. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 19035. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., Campbell Place, 
Camden, N.J. 08101. 

A. W. D, Page, P.O. Box 11700, Tacoma, 
Wash. 98411. 

B. American Plywood Association, P.O. Box 
11700, Tacoma, Wash. 98411. 

A. Steven J. Paggioli, Investment Co. In- 
stitute, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Investment Co. Institute, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $36. E. (9) $53.62. 

A. William G. Painter, Coast Alliance, 918 
F Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

B. Coast Alliance, 918 F Street NW., Suite 
310, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $1,822.90. E. (9) $10.60. 


A. Henry S. Palau, The Retired Officers As- 
sociation, 201 North Washington Street, 


Alexandria, Va. 22314. 
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B. The Retired Officers Association, 201 
North Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $754. 

A. Diane M. Palmer, 1200 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 55480. 

B. Northwest Bancorporation, 1200 North- 
western Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55480. 

D. (6) $430. E. (9) $762. 

A. John W. Pannullo, National Utility Con- 
tractors Association, 815 15th Street NW., 
Suite 838, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Utility Contractors Associa- 
tion, 815 15th Street NW., Suite 838, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $1,056.52. 


A. Fred Panzer, The Tobacco Institute, 1875 
I Street NW., Suite No. 800, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 1875 I Street 
NW., Suite No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1800 K 
Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. G. Oliver Papps, New Jersey Petroleum 
Council, 170 W. State Street, Trenton, NJ. 
08608. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Steven Parcells, 5308 Willard Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Save the Tallgrass Prairie, 4101 West 
54th Terrace, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Herschell E. Parent, Arkansas Petroleum 
Council, 302 Commercial National Bank, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 72201. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Ann L. Parenteau, National Association 
of Federal Credit Unions, 1111 North 19th 
Street, Suite 700, Arlington, Va. 

B. National Association of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1111 North 19th Street, Suite 700, 
Arlington, Va. 

A, Douglas L. Parker, 600 New Jersey Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Institute for Public Representation, 600 
New Jersey NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


A, John N. Parker, Mobil Oil Corp., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 620, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Kimberly C. Parker, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, 1325 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,374.75. E. (9) $33.75. 


A. Parkinson & Associates, 1640 30th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Committee for Equitable Crop Insurance 
Legislation (CECIL), 1640 30th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,457. 


A. Ken Parmelee, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. . 

B. Ethyl Corporation, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Suite 611, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,925. 
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A. Tom E. Paro, Association of Maximum 
Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $234. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arlington 
Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Aerospatiale Helicopter Corp., 2701 
Forum Drive, Grand Prairie, Tex. 75051. 

D. (6) $6,668. E. (9) $804.54. 

A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Northern 
Maine Junction, Bangor, Maine 04401. 

D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $856.88. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Iron Horse 
Park, North Billerica, Mass. 01862. 

D. (6) $4,749.99. E. (9) $883.87. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arung- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Chicago & North Western Transporta- 
tion Co., 400 West Madison, Chicago, Ill. 
60606. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $1,596.17. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Delaware Otsego System, 
Avenue, Cooperstown, N.Y. 15825. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $939.21. 


1 Railroad 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. European Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,001. E. (9) $797.22. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Genesee & Wyoming Industries, 71 
Lewis Street, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $797.22. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Lehigh Valley Estate, 415 Brighton, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18015. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $862.77. 


A. Parrish & Chambers, Inc., 1011 Arling- 
ton Boulevard, Suite W-231, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Pittsburg & Shawmut, R.D. No. 2 Middle 
Street, Brookville, Pa. 15825. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $797.22. 

A. Linda K. Parson, Cities Service Co., 1660 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 207, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Jack Patridge, 1014 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45201. 

B. The Kroger Co., 1014 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45201. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $266.74. 


A. Robert D. Partridge, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $518. 


A. Alan K. Parver, 1050 17th Street NW., 
S. 770, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Association of Homes for the 
Aging, 1050 17th Street NW., S. 770, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $840. E. (9) $25. 


A. Richard M. Patterson, Dow Chemical 
Co., 1800 M Street NW., Suite 700S, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
48640. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $239.50. 


A. Thomas Patterson, National Cable Tele- 
vision Association, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $231. 


A. William H. Patterson, General Electric 
Co., 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 

D. (6) $220. 


A. Kenton H. Pattie, National Audio-Visual 
Association, Inc., 3150 Spring Street, Fair- 
fax, Va. 22031. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 22031. 

D. (6) $2,656.25. 

A. David J. Pattison, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Adhoc Committee of Section 602, 1575 
I Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Alaska Housing Financial Corp., P.O. 
Box 1020, Anchorage, Alaska 99510. 

D. (6) $2,020. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Imvorted Automobile Dealers 
Association, 1220 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Martime Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Pharmaceutical Association, 
2215 Constitution Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Sortety of Aseofation Execu- 
tives, 1575 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $33.40. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW. Washington. D.C. 20037. 

B. Armco Steel Corp., General Offices, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio 45052. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Association of Trial Lawyers of America, 
1050 3ist Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bath Iron Works Corp., 700 Washington 
Street, Bath, Maine 04530. 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Benamy International, Inc., 3937 Oak- 
cliff Industrial Court NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30340. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bixby Ranch Co., 523 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90014. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bradford National Corp., 80 Pine Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Business Round Table, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,585. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. California Westside Farmers, 9555 
L'Enfant Plaza North SW., Room 1101, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20024. 


D. (6) $3,718.75. E. (9) $62.25. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Castle & Cooke, Inc., P.O. Box 3928, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $773.75. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Central American Sugar Council, 2550 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009, 

D. (6) $921.25. E. (9) $12.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Chrysler Corp., P.O. Box 1919, Detroit, 
Mich. 48288. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $25. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. City of Birmingham, City Hall, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 35203. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $22.75. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Committee of Railroad Shippers, 2550 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $8,395. E. (9) $1,133.97. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
(Committee on State Taxation), 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 1018, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $170. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Diagnostic Tmaging and Therapy Sys- 
tems Division, 2101 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. > 

B. Dillingham Corp., P.O. Box 3288, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 96801. 

D. (6) $1,870. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc.. 140 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. E.G.G. Industries, 2550 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037 and the Essex Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Handicraft Designs, Inc., 87 Commerce 
Drive, Talford, Pa. 18969. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Hobby industry of America, 319 East 
54th Street, Elmwood, N.J. 07407. 

D. (6) $420. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Institute of Electrical & Electronics En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. International Cogeneration Society, 1111 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $840. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Jack Philip & Son, Inc., 724 Dupont 
Plaza Center, Miami, Fla. 33131. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Korf Industries, Inc., 2900 NCNB Plaza, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. LOOP, Inc., 1010 Common Street, 250 
Bank of New Orleans Bullding, New Orleans, 
La. 70112. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Louisiana Pacific Corp., 1300 Southwest 
Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97201. 

D. (6) $10,646.25. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Mars, Inc., 1651 Old Meadow Road, Mc- 
Lean, Va. 22101. 

D. (6) $850. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. The Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
Merchants National Bank Building, P.O. Box 
2527, Mobile, Ala. 36622. 

D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $29.75. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Mocatta Metals Corp., 35 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $3,990. E. (9) $46.25. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washineton, D.C. 20037. 

B. Multi Mineral Corp., 330 North Belt 
East, Houston, Tex. 77060. 

D. (6) $2,070. E. (9) $98.35. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, 413 North Lee Street, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. National Marine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 401 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
60601. 

D. (6) $2,581.25. E. (9) §7.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Multi-Housing Council, 1800 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. New Process Co., 220 Hickory Street, 
Warren, Pa. 16366. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Northwest Energy Corp., 315 East 200 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 

D. (6) $9,506.25. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Ocean Minerals Co. 465 North Bernardo, 
Mountain View, Calif. 94040. 

D. (6) $750. 


A Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Options Clearing Corp., 233 S. Wacker 
Drive, Room 5950, Chicago, Ill. 60605 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. OSG Bulk Ships, Inc., 1114 Avenue of 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Penn Central Corp., 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pepsico, Inc., Purchase, N.Y. 10577. 

D. (6) $6,350. E. (9) $47.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pyrotechnic Signal Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Inc., 1730 K Street NW., Suite 1300, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
B. Ralston Purina Co., 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 
A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 

NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Reader's Digest Association, Inc., Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. 10570. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


Checkerboard 


A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Retail Tax Committee, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $3,690. E. (9) $100. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. St. Joe Minerals Co., 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Suite 911, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. SSIE Council to Protect Earned Em- 
ployment Rights, Smithsonian Science In- 
formation Exchange, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. State of Alaska, 444 North Capitol 
Street, Suite 345, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,792.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. State of Louisiana, Department of Con- 
servation, P.O. Box 44275, Baton Rouge, La. 
70804. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Tax Corp. of America, 2441 Honolulu 
Avenue, Montrose, Calif. 91020. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Town of Dune Acres, Ind., 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $1,423.75. E. (9) $28.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. United Brands Co., 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

D. (6) $1,360. E. (9) $33.50. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. U.S. industries, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $6,535. E. (9) $44. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Patton, Roggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Wilshire Oil Co. of Texas, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $15,500. E. (9) $9. 


A. Andrew R. Paul, 600 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Suite 920, Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Gulf & Western Management Co., 600 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $7.45. 


A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Best Employer's Association, 4201 Birch 
Street, Newport Beach, Calif. 90226. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $165.95. 


A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Capitol Oll Co., 1100 17th Street NW., 
Suite 313, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Council of Active Independent Oi] & 
Gas Producers, 1100 17th Street NW., Suite 
313, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Paul, Hastings, Janofsky & Walker, 11 
Dupont Circle NW., Suite 405, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. ENSERCH Corp., 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $198.97. 


A. Peabody, Rivilin, Lambert & Myers, 1150 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Association of Media Producers, 1707 
L Street NW., Suite 515, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

D. (6) $8,500. E. (9) $16.50. 
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A. Peabody, Rivlin, Lambert & Meyers, 1150 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Michigan Knife Co., 120 Pere Marquette 
Street, Big Rapids, Mich. 49307. 

A. Frank Pecquex, Seafarers International 
Union, 815 16th Street NW., Room 510 Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seafarers International Union, 815 16th 
Street NW., Room 510, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $346.22. 

A. James Peirce, 1016 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,317.16. 

A. David Peltier, Sundara Cooperatives, 
Eckerd College, Box 811, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33733. 

A. Humberto R. Pena, Bristol-Myers Co. 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 2 
North 9th Street, Allentown, Pa. 18101. 

E. (9) $3,342.28. 


A. Dominic V. Pensabene, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chevron U.S.A. Inc., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D: (6) $400. 


A. Gregory M. Pensabene, Santa Fe Indus- 
tries, Inc., Suite 840, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Santa Fe Industries, Inc., 224 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $1,140. 


A. Pension Rights Center, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $559.46. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boise Redevelopment Agency, 
Idaho 83701. 


Boise, 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Cold Finished Steel Bar Institute, P.O. 
Box 5631, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) 912.50. 

A Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


1776 F 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Russian Travel Bureau, 20 East 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Shipbuilding, Foot of Morton Ave- 
nue, Chester, Pa, 19013. 

D. (6) $6,660. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


1776 F 


A. Pepsico, Inc., 700 Anderson Hill Road, 
Purchase, N.Y. 10577. 
E. (9) $1,200. 
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A. Barbara K. Pequet, 1921 Kalorama Road 
NW., No. 103, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Consumers League, 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $30. 

A. Elinor Peretsman, 55 Tain Drive, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11021. 

B. United Action for Animals, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $778.42. 

A. Perito, Duerk, Carlson & Pinco, 1140 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Foremost-McKesson, Inc., Crocker Plaza, 
One Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94100. 

D. (6) $11,333. E. (9) $344, 

A. Perito, Duerk, Carlson & Pinco, 1140 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Society of Real Estate Appraisers, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $5,315. E. (9) $168.01. 

A. Tony Perkins, 1800 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) #75. 

A, Jeffry L. Perlman, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $443.15. 

A. John P. Perrin, American Osteopath! 
Association, 499 South Capitol Street SW., 
Suite 104, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 499 
South Capitol Street SW., Suite 104, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,218.65. E. (9) $136.25. 


A. Susan Perry, American Public Transit 
Association, 1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Public Transit Association, 
1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,146. 


A. Tom E. Persky, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Todd A. Peterman, American Movers 
Conference, 1117 North 19th Street, P.O. Box 
9204, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Movers Conference, 1117 North 
19th Street, P.O. Box 9204, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

D. (6) $2,138.88. 

A. A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

B. National REA Telephone Association, 
cee Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $570.26. 


A. Peterson, Engberg & Peterson, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federated Research Corp., 421 N 7th 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 

D. (6) $16,660. E. (9) $574.19. 

A. Kenneth Peterson, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organization, 825 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13,065. E. (9) $311.33. 


A. Mary B. Peterson, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $2,408.15. 


A. Michael J. Petrina, Jr., 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $52.35. 


A. Paul F. Petrus, Mobil Oil Corp, 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Lorraine Petti, 709 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., No. 1, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Committee Against Repressive 
Legislation, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $3,055. 


A, James R. Phalen, MAPCO Inc., 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 820, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. MAPCO Inc., 1800 South Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Tulsa, Okla, 74119. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $169.16. 

A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $14,764.75. E. (9) $14,764.75 

A. Marshall A. Pharr, 6103 Adirondack, 
Amarillo, Tex. 79106. 

B. Southwestern Public Service Co., P.O. 
Box 1261, Amarillo, Tex. 79170. 

D. (6) $1,025. E. (9) $204.96. 

A. John P. Philbin, Mobil Oil Corp., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500, 

A. Ilbert Phillips, American Council of 
Life Insurance, 1850 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. John D. Phillips, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D (6) $12,960. E. (9) $696.01. 


A. Mark W. A. Phillips, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Springs, Warm Springs, Oreg. 97761. 


A. Mark W. A. Phillips, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Navajo Nation, Window Rock, Ariz. 
86515. 


A. Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & Bal- 
lon, 40 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

B. American Bobst Holdings, Inc., 146 Har- 
rison Avenue, Roseland, N.J. 

D. (6) $2,177.50. E. (9) $3,262.71. 
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A. Susan L. Phillips, Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


20006. 

D. (6) $3,334.50. E. (9) $5.35. 

A. Phosphate Chemicals Export Associa- 
tion, Inc., 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

E. (9) $20,289.73. 

A. Physicians National Housestaff Associa- 
tion, 1411 K Street NW., Suite 800, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

A. Sam Pickard, Monsanto Co., 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Bill Pickens, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,153.22. E. (9) $53.68. 


A. Pierce, Atwood, Scribner, Allen, Smith 
& Lancaster, 1 Monument Square, Portland, 
Maine 04101. 

B. Great Northern Paper Co., 75 Prospect 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06901. 

D. (6) $3,108. E. (9) $174. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Academy of Family Phy- 
sicians, 1740 West 92d Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64114. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Satellite Business Systems, 8003 West- 
park Drive, McLean, Va. 22201. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Pierson Semmes Crolius & Finley, 1054 
31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $53.64. 


A. Pierson Semmes Crolius & Finley, 1054 
31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Edgington Oil Co., Inc., 2400 East Ar- 
tesia Boulevard, Long Beach, Calif. 90805. 

D. (6) $35. E. (9) $3.09. 

A. Pierson Semmes Crolius & Finley, 1054 
31st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Independent Refiners' Association of 
California, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90048. 

D. (6) $635. 


A. Rena S. Pies, 1611 North Kent Street, 
Suite 900, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Footwear Industries Associa- 
tion, 1611 North Kent Street, Suite 900, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $124.18. 

A. Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 1050 17th 
Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Venture Capital Association, 
2030 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $40. 

A. Pilots Rights Association, P.O. Box 7000— 
367, Redondo Beach, Calif. 90277. 

D. (6) $5,718. E. (9) $6,790.42. 


A. Pitney Bowes, 69 Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. 
Drive, Stamford, Conn. 06926. 
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A. Peter K. Pitsch, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
530, Washington, D.C. 20035. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 1 Mont- 
gomery Ward Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $50. 


A. E. Rogers Pleasants, 1007 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
1007. Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 


A. Robert Plett Associates, Ltd., 1200 18th 
Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., P.O. Box 
3640, Lubbock, Tex. 79452. 

A. Richard J. Pollack, American Nurses’ 
Associations, 1030 15th Street NW., No. 408, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 
Pershing Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $2,509. E. (9) $359.05. 
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A. Prances A. Pollak, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., 1800 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio 44316. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Richard P. Pollock, Critical Mass Energy 
Project, 215 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Critical Mass Energy Project, 215 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $261.25. 


A. Nathaniel Polster, 2128 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. America Cancer Society, Inc., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 10017; Research 
To Prevent Blindness Inc., 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $4,625. E. (9) $2,305. 

A. Judith A. Pond, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 924, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ralston Purina Co., Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $104. 


A. Robert F. Pontzer, Lear Siegler, Inc., 
1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 1902, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Lear Siegler, Inc., Astronics Division, 
3171 South Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 90406. 

E. (9) $15.40. 

A. Henry E. Poole, 9 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. Avon Products, Inc., 9 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. Raymond K. Pope, 1639 K Street NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. AMFAC, Inc., 50 O'Farrell Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $6,290. E. (9) $524. 

A. Population Resource Center, 622 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $2,101. E. (9) $2,403, 

A. Port of Seattle, P.O. Box 1209, Seattle, 
Wash. 98111. 

E. (9) $16. 


A. Joan E. Porte, National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Phillip Porte, Phillip Porte & Associates, 
Inc., 1301 South Arlington Ridge Road, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 
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B. American Association for Respiratory 
Therapy, 1720 Regal Row, Dallas, Tex. 75235. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Phillip Porte, Phillip Porte & Associates, 
Inc., 1301 South Arlington Ridge Road, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. National Association of Medical Direc- 
tors of Respiratory Care, Box 10832, Chicago, 
Til. 60610. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Porter, Wright, Morris & Arthur, 1776 
G Street NW., Suite 501, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $9.50. 

A. Alonzo M. Poteet, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 200 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $49.07. 


A. Emond A. Potter, NCR Corp., 1612 K 
Street NW., Suite 706, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. NCR Corp., 1700 South Patterson Boule- 
vard, Dayton, Ohio 45479. 

E. (9) $190. 

A. Potter International, Inc., 900 17th 
Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Rockwell International, Inc., 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $4,300. 

A. Potter International, Inc., 900 17th 
Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Shipbuilding Association, P.O. 
Box 3976, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts 
& Trowbridge, 1800 M Street NW., 900-S, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. John M. Powderly, United Steelworkers 
of America, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 706, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $8,125.70. 

A. Richard M. Powell, 7315 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. International Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, 7315 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

A. Robert D. Powell, 734 15th Street NW., 
Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Business Aircraft Association, 
One Farragut Square South, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A. Carlton H. Power, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $231. 


A. John (Jay) Power, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 i6th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $10,341.50. 

A. William D. Powers, National Housing 
Law Project, 1016 16th Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Housing Law Project, 2150 
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Shattuck Avenue, Suite 200, Berkeley, Calif. 


94704. 
D. (6) $7,396.80. E. (9) $60. 


A. William C. Prather, United States 
League of Savings Associations, 111 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60601. 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, 
60601. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Richard H. Prendergast, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $163.34. 

A. William B. Prendergast, Distilled Spirits 
Council of the United States, Inc., 1300 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C, 20004. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $522.75. 

A. Brainard E. Prescott, 670 Main Street, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 14052. 

B. Security New York State Corp., One 
East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 14638. 

E. (9) $61. 


A. Lloyd T. Preslar, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for Airbus In- 
dustrie, Avenue Lucien Servanty, 31700 Blag- 
nac, France), 1225 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Lloyd T. Preslar, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for: European 
Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005), 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Lloyd T. Preslar, DGA International, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for: Govern- 
ment of Morocco, Rabat, Morocco), 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Lloyd T. Preslar, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for: Sofreavia, 
75 rue la Boetie, Paris Beme, France), 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Paul F. Preston, National Association of 
Realtors, 925 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Waterways Shipyard Confer- 
ence, Suite 1101, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $2,162.50. E. (9) $15.25. 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 

B. Bonneville Power Administration, Suite 
310, Lloyd Building, 700 NE. Multromak 
Street, Portland. Oreg. 97232. 

D. (6) $7,461.70. E. (9) $51.25. 


—— 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Cruise-A-Home, Inc., dba Polaris Corp., 
1028 Norton Avenue, Everett, Wash. 98201. 
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A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Employers Reinsurance Corp., 21 West 
10th Street, Kansas City, Mo, 64105. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $25.22. 


A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Moore McCormack Resources, One Land- 
mark Square, Stamford, Conn. 

D. (6) $3,720.50. E. (9) $35. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Organization for the Protection & Ad- 
vancement of Small Telephone Companies, 
1104 Gary Court, Wheaton, IN. 60187. 

D. (6) $15,059. E. (9) $395.29. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Seattle Trust and Savings Bank, 804 
Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

D. (6) $147.50. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Transportation Institute, 923 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $430. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Resource Alliance, Star Route 
Box 98, Eastsound, Wash. 

D. (6) $387. E. (9) $17. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Wometco Enterprises, Inc., 306 North 
Miami Avenue, Miami, Fla. 33128. 

D. (6) $3,097.50. E. (9) $25.50. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Bank Holding Companies, 
730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $756.25. 


A. Woodruff M. Price, Seaboard Coast Line 
Industries, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1005, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Seaboard Coast Line Industries, Inc., 
500 Water Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 32202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $623.07. 

A. Patricia Pride, Financial Accounting 
Standards Board, 1129 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Financial Accounting Standards Board, 
High Ridge Park, Stamford, Conn. 06905. 

D. (6) $105. E. (9) $37. 


A. Arnold J. Prima, Jr., The American In- 
stitute of Architects. 1735 New York Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Gwenyth Pritchard, National Federation 
of Indevendent Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
East SW.. Washington. D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Tndependent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washineton. D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $200. 


A. Jerry C. Pritchett. Mechanical Contrac- 
tors Association of America, Inc., 5530 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20015. 
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B. Mechanical Contractors Association of 
America, inc., £530 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20015. 

A. Profit Sharing Council of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. Pro Life/Congressional District 11, P.O. 
Box 727, San Carlos, Calif. 94070. 

D. (6) $543.45. E. (9) $302.21. 

A. Pro-Life CDAC 12, P.O. Box 7145, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 94025. 

D. (6) $1,365. E. (9) $577.30. 

A. Robert A. Propf, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
203 20th Street SW., Austin, Minn. 55912. 

B. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Box 800, Austin, 
Minn. 55912. 

A. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,343.75. 

A. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co., 
2500 DeKalb Pike, Norristown, Pa. 

A. Steven L. Pruitt, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Munictpal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,025. E. (9) $961.15. 

A. Jerry Z. Pruzan, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Public Employee Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $33,125.24. E. (9) $29,378.07. 

A. Public Timber Purchasers Group, 714 
Oregon Bank Building, 319 SW., Washington 
Street, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $44,957.39. E. (9) $3,394.70. 

A. David E. Pullen, Johns-Manville Corp., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 214, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Johns-Manville, P.O. Box 5108, Denver, 
Colo. 80217. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 1776 F Street NW., No. 
300, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 200 Park 
Avenue, No. 2222, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. $75. 

A. Howard Pyle, 4930 Quebec Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Houston Lighting & Power Co., P.O. Box 
1700, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $2,678.58. E. (9) $9. 

A. Mark C. Pyle, P.O. Box 3731, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. Retail Bakers of America—Presidentia) 
Building, 6525 Belcrest Road, Suite 250, 
Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Robert N. Pyle, P.O. Box 3731, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. American Fur Industry, 101 West 30th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Robert N. Pyle, P.O. Box 3731, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. ’ndepenvent Bakers Association, P.O. 
Box 3731, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. John R. Quarles, Jr., Morgan, Lewis & 
Bockius, 1800 M Street NW., Washington D.C, 
20036. 
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B. National Environmental Development 
Association/Clean Air Act Project (NEDA/ 
CAAP), 3 National Press Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 


3045 Riva Road, 


A. William A. Quinlan, 
Annapolis, Md. 21401. 

B. Retail Bakers of America, Presidential 
Bldg., Suite 250, 6525 Belcrest Rd., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 20782. 

D. (6) $132. 


E. (9) $17.16. 


A. Quintana Refinery Co., P.O. Box 3331, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

A. Clifford H. Raber, 1 McDonald's Plaza, 
Oak Brook, Ill. 60521. 

B. McDonald’s Corp., 1 McDonald's Plaza, 
Oak Brook, Ill. 60521. 

A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $464.38. 

A. Robert A. Ragland, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Richard W. Rahn, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,442.40. E. (9) $32.01. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Suite 804, Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $38,600. E. (9) $54,925.36. 

A. Law Offices of John V. Rainbolt, 1800 
K Street NW., Suite 926, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. MidAmerica Commodity Exchange, 125 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,885. E. (9) $211.60. 


A. Craig J. Rancourt, 5 Washington Street, 
Biddeford, Maine 04005. 

B. American Association of Classified 
School Employees, 6805 Oak Creek Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 43229. 

D. (6) $5,925. E. (9) $7,033.32. 


A. Randall, Bangert & Thelen, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,031. 


A. Randall, Bangert & Thelen, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20007. 

D. (6) $4,454. 


1625 K 


A. Donald A. Randall, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Automotive Service Councils, Inc., 188 
Industrial Drive, Sulte 112, Elmhurst, I). 
60126. 

D. (6) $270. 


A. Donald A. Randall, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. National Association for Milk Marketing 
pg 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
6. 


A. Gary B. Randall, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $135. 
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A. Wm. J. Randall, Sulte 821, 1515 Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. City of Independence, Mo., 103 North 
Main Street, Independence, Mo. 64050. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,839. 

A. Wm. J. Randall, Suite 821, 1515 Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Keith Artman & Soil Inc., Route 1, 
Box 188, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 64024 and 
Clifford R. Kirby, 6916 Lake Drive, Ray- 
town, Mo. 64133. 


A. William J. Randall, Suite 821, 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, 
22202. 

B. United States Railway Association, 955 
L'Enfant Plaza North SW. Washington, D.C. 
20595. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $390. 


1515 
Va. 


A. R. Ray Randlett, 1150 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 3000-R, 
Morristown, N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $14.50. 


A. Arthur G. Randol II., 1899 L Street NW., 
No. 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp, 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

E. (9) $607.21. 


A. D. Michael Rappoport, P.O. Box 1980, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85001. 

B. Salt River Project, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85001. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $3,871.56. 

A. Carol Raulston, American Paper In- 
stitute, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Instittue, Inc., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


P.O. Box 1980, 


A. G. David Ravencraft, Ashland Oll, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 507, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., P.O. Box 391, Ashland, 
Ky. 41101. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. W. Randall Rawson, 3251 Old Lee High- 
way, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (9) $97.39. 

A. J. Gene Raymond, 1016 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1016 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $867.88. 

A. James R. Readle, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
515 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90051. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 90051. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 10 Duncannon Court, 
Glen Lakes, Dallas, Tex. 75225. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 10 Duncannon Court, Glen Lakes, Dal- 
las, Tex. 75225. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Susan E. Recce, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifie Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $625. E. (9) $14.12. 


A. Robert E. Redding, Shippers National 
Freight Claim Council, Suite 310, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Shippers National Freight Claim 
Council, 120 Main Street, Huntington, N.Y. 
11743. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $45. 


A. Dwight C. Reed, National Soft Drink 
Association, 1101 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $30.05. | 


A. John H. Reed, 444 North Capitol Street 
NW., Suite 409, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc., 
444 North Capitol Street NW., Suite 409, 
Washintgon, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $8,628. E. (9) $111.56. 

A. Reed Smith Shaw & McClay, 1150 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
2 Paragon Drive, Montvale, N.J. 07645. 

D. (6) $6,795. E. (9) $198.85. 

A. Martha L. Rees, 1701 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Southwest 1120, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 1007 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

E. (9) $13. 

A. David E. Reeves, 4803 Scarsdale Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 20016. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Don T. Reeves, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $3,712. 


A. J. Ronald Reeves, U.S. Air, Inc., Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. U.S. Air, Inc., Washington National Air- 
port, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $129.07. 

A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., R.D. No. 2 Boon- 
ton Avenue, Boonton, N.J. 07005. 


A. Frank D. Register, National Association 
of Retail Grocers of the United States, Inc., 
11800 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, Va. 22091. 

B. National Association of Retail Grocers 
of the United States, Inc., 11800 Sunrise Val- 
ley Drive, Reston, Va., 22091. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. David M. Reicher, Foley & Lardner, 777 
East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
63202. 

B. Foley & Lardner, 777 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 (for Smith 
Barney, Harris Upham & Co., Inc.). 

E. (9) $720.53. 


A. Charlotte T. Reid, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Motorola Inc., 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Reid & Priest, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $14. 

A. Reid & Priest, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., P.O. Box 
270, Hartford, Conn. 06101. 

D. (6) 368. 

A. Reid & Priest, 1111 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., P.O. 
Box 764, Columbia, S.C. 29202. 

A. Jerry E. Reider, 1745 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

A. Mark J. Reidy, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. John A. Reilly, Private, 25th Floor, 530 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

B. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al., P.O. Box 
180, Irwin, Pa. 15642. 

E. (9) $5. 

A. Thomas K. Reinhard, International 
Trading Associates Inc.. 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 802, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Trading Associates Inc., 
2033 M Street NW., Suite 802, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

E. (9) $158.95. 


A. J. E. Reinke, Eastern Airlines, 1030 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $185. 

A. Harry O. Reinsch, 1310 Jones Street, Apt. 
902, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O, Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. W. W. Renfroe, 69 Fountain Place-Wil- 
kinson Street, Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association, 69 
Fountain Place-Wilkinson Street Frankfort, 
Ky. 40601. 

A. Diane Rennert, 1707 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $274.05. 

A. Research-Cottrell, Inc., P.O. Box 1500, 
Somerville, N.J. 08876. 

E. (9) $136.45. 

A. Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
10022. 

E. (9) $4,377. 


A. The Retired Officers Association, 201 
North Washington Strect, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $6,882. 

A. Forrest I. Rettgers, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $186.96. 

A. John H. Reurs, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Lynne Revo-Cohen, National Press 
Bullding, Room 481, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Federally Employed Women, National 
Press Building, Room 481, Washington, D.C. 
20040. 

D. (6) $3,720 E. (9) $1,030. 


A. Allan R. Rexinger, The Proprietary As- 
sociation, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Proprietary Association, 1700 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,218.75. E. (9) $125. 
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A. Nancy Clark Reynolds, 300 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Bendix Corp., 300 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

E. (6) $175. 


A. Austin T. Rhoads, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk industry Foundation, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


910 
20006 

A. Grace Ellen Rice, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60088. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $150. 

A. M. Lee Rice, 277 Park Avenue, 
York, N.Y. 10172. 

B. Ogden Corp., 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10172. 


New 


A. Theron J. Rice, CONOCO, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue, No. 1000, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. CONOCO Inc., High Ridge Park, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06904. 

A. Alan H. Richardson, 2600 Virginia Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Douglas B. Richardson, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Council of Energy Resource Tribes, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Bruce Rickerson, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, 1625 Eye Street NW., No. 
€07, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers, 
345 E. 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Lowell J. Ridgeway, North Dakota Petro- 
leum Council, Box 1395, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
58502. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $162. 

A. E. Philip Riggin, National Legislative 
Commission, 1608 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Legion, 700 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $6,306. E. (9) $300.29. 

A. John S. Rippey, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Bank Holding Com- 
panies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $41.25. 

A. Carol A. Risher, Association of American 
Publishers, Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 
480, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 480, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $85.37. 

A. Nancy J. Risque, 1050 17th Street NW., 
Suite 650, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Ohio,) Midland Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $12.50. 

A. James E. Ritchie, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Gaming Industry Association of Nevada, 
Inc., 1 East First Street, Suite 1007, Reno, 
Nev. 89501. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $3,289.86. 
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A. James E. Ritchie, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Off-Track Bet- 
ting Corp., P.O. Box 446, Batavia, N.Y. 14020. 

A, James E. Ritchie, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Nevada Resort Association, 1785 East 
Sahara Avenue, Suite 250, Las Vegas, Nev. 
89104. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $4,934.78. 

A. Stark Ritchie, 2101 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Robert L. Roach, 12801 River Road, Poto- 
mac, Md. 

B. National Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $4,106.25. E. (9) $2,086.86. 


A. Roadside Business Association, 9001 
West Braddock Road, Springfield, Va. 22151. 
D. (6) $1,849.31. E. (9) $1,849.31. 


A. Paula Roberts, Food Research & Action 
Center, 2011 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Perry A. Roberts, 8100 Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63136. 

B. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

E. (9) $464.33. 


A. Betty S. Robinson, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 1757 N Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, UAW, 8000 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $9,817.29. E. (9) $147. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 1800 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Jerome Robinson, Florida Restaurant 
Association, 2700 North 34th Avenue, Unit J, 
Hollywood, Fla. 33021. 

B. Florida Restaurant Association, 1065 
NE. 125th Street, Suite 409, Miami, Fla. 33161. 


A. Robinson, Silverman, Pearce, Aronsohn 
& Berman, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

B. National Realty Committee, Inc., 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $750. 


A. Howard W. Robison, 3903 Franklin 
Street, Kensington, Md. 20795. 

B. Consolidated Rail Corp., P.O. Box 23451, 
L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,407. 


A. Antoinette K. Roche, 2021 K Street NW., 
Suite 709, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. General Atomic Co., San Diego, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 

A. Thomas G. Roderick, 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Service Co., 
Inc., Four Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15222. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Rodey, Dickason, Sloan, Akin & Robb, 
P.O. Box 1888, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87103. 
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B. Navajo Tribe, Window Rock, Ariz. 86515. 
D. (6) $86.09. E. (9) $312.98. 


A. Ted V. Rodgers, Nationwide Insurance 
Companies, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NwW., 
Suite 304, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nationwide Insurance Companies & Af- 
fillates, One Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, 
Ohio 43218. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $883. 


A. Willi Roelli, 4 World Trade Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
4 World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Association of Bank Holding Com- 
panies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. James T. Rogers, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Margaret Rogers, Printing Industries of 
America, 1730 North Lynn Street, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 1730 
North Lynn Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Terrence L. Rogers, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, 1325 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $6,081.60. E. (9) $110.80. 

A. Rogers & Wells, 1666 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Florida West Coast Condominium 
Group, c/o Albert C. Werly, P.O. Box 40750, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 37743. 


A. Kenneth S. Rolston, Jr., 1619 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 1619 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Richard A. Rohrbach, 1625 I Street 
NW.. No. 899, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boise Cascade Corp., 1625 I Street NW., 
No. 809, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $17,655. 

A. Teno Roncalio, P.O. Box 1707, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 82001. 

B. Northwest Alaskan Pipeline Co., 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036; Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co., P.O. Box 1087, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80944. 

D. (6) $3,000.00. 


A. Teno Roncalio, P.O. Box 1707, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 82001. 

B. State of Wyoming. Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 82002. 

D. (6) $1,500.00. 

A. Tatiana Roodkowski, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,248.51. 


A. James E. Rooks, Jr., 1216 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Speiser, Krause and Madole, 1216 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. (For 
Mrs. Vera C. Clemente, No. 36 Roberto 
Clemente Street, Ext. San Agustin, Rio 
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Piedras, PR 00926; Mrs. Margarita C. Matias, 
Yagrumo AD-3, Valle Arriba Heights, Caro- 
lina, PR; and Mrs. Maria Lozano, 519th 
Street, QC-1, Urb. Country Club, Rio Piedras, 
PR.) 

A. Nicholas Roomy, Jr., Appalachian Pow- 
er Co., P.O. Box 1986, Charleston, W. Va. 
25327. 

B. Appalachian Power Co., P.O. Box 1986, 
Charleston, W.Va., 25327. 

D. (6) $330.76. E. (9) $280.65. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $250.00. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mudge Rose Guthrie & Alexander, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $150.00. 


A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Paccar, Inc., Business Center Bldg., P.O. 
Box 1518, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 

D. (6) $160. 

A. Kevin M. Rooney, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,028. E. (9) $242.54. 

A. Joyce Roop, 215 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $611.54. 

A. Christine Root, 1532 Swann Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Washington Office on Africa, 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $1,187.76. E. (9) $161.50. 

A. Mark A. Root, 1100 17th Street NW., 
Suite 302, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates Inc., 
1100 17th Street NW., Suite 302, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (for: Broadcast Music Inc., 320 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019). 

E. (9) $80. 


A. John C. Roots, Atlantic Richfield Co.. 
1333 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South Flower 
Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Rose, Schmidt, Dixon, Hasley, Whyte & 
Hardesty, 1575 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Continental Resources Co., P.O. Box 44, 
Winter Park, Fla. 32790. 

D. (6) $53,615. E. (9) $2,493.49. 


A. Rose, Schmidt, Dixon, Hasley, Whyte & 
Hardesty, Suite 500, 1575 I Street NW., Wash- 
ingtop. D.C. 20005. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,155. E. (9) $321.31. 


A. Rose, Schmidt, Dixon, Hasley, Whyte & 
Hardesty, 1575 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Institute of Makers of Explosives, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $34,015. E. (9) $1,633.86. 


A. Walda W. Roseman, National Public 
Radio, 2025 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Public Radio, 2025 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $13,500. E. (9) $182.10. 
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A. Burt Rosen, National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers, 499 South Capitol Street, 
Suite 401, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Independent 
Insurers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $120.50. 


A. Albert B. Rosenbaum ITI, National Tank 
Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 P Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

E. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Arthur F. Rosenfeld, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $667.50. E. (9) $11. 

A. Harvey Rosenfield, 215 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,450.01. 

A. Robert W. Ross, National Cable Televi- 
sion Association, Inc., 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $92.01. 


A. ‘Seymour N. Ross, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. (for Thomson- 
CSF (AVS), 178 Boulevard Gabriel Péri, 
92240 Malakoff, France). 

A. William F. Ross, SC Petroleum Council, 
716 Keenan Bldg., Columbia, S.C. 29201. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $642. E. (9) $1,138.45. 

A. Gary W. Rossow, Motor Vehicle Manu- 
facturers Association of the U.S., Inc., 1909 
K Street NW., Washington; D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U.S., Inc., 320 New Center Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $10. 

A. Alan J. Roth, Spiegel & McDiarmid, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Fort Plerce Utilities Authority of the 
City of Fort Pierce, Gainesyille-Alachua 
County Regional Electric Water & Sewer Utili- 
ties, Sebring Utilities Commission, Cities of 
Homestead, Kissimme, Lakeland, Starke, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

A. Barry N. Roth, The Williams Companies. 
1750 K Street NW., Suite 350, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. The Williams Companies, P.O. Box 2400, 
Tulsa, Okla. 74101. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Marcus Roth, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $3,525.47. 


A. Edwin Rothschild, 1615 Anderson Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Energy Action Educational Foundation, 
2000 P Street NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $75. 


A. Donald D. Rounds, South Dakota Pe- 
troleum Council, P.O. Box 669, Pierre, S. Dak. 
57501. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. William C. Roundtree, Standard Oil Co. 
(Ohio), 1050 17th Street NW., Suite 650, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Michael O. Roush, National Federation 
of Independent Business, 490 L'Enfant 
Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L’Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $200. 

A. Rouss & O'Rourke, Lawyers Building, 
231 East Vermigo, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
80903, and Ruth Rouss, 1614 20th St. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de Azu- 
car, S.A. de C.V. (UNPASA), Balderas 36, 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $4,165.98. 

A. Mark Rovner, 2030 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,833.34. 

A. Eugene F. Rowan, J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. John W. Rowland, 5151 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5151 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

A. James C. Rowland, Union Carbide Corp., 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

A. George S. Royal, American Movers Con- 
ference, 1117 North 19th Street, P.O. Box 9204, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Movers Conference, 1117 North 
19th Street, P.O. 9204, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Kathryn Coe Royce, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $102. 

A. James S. Rubin, 1150 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 3000-R, 
Morristown, N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $168.75. 

A. Paul M. Ruden, Wilner & Scheiner, 1200 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Philip E. Ruppe, AMAX, Inc., 1101 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 605, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


B. AMAX, Inc., AMAX Center, Greenwich, 
Conn. 06830. 


D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. Leonard H. Ruppert, New Jersey Pe- 
troleum Council, 170 West State Street, 
Trenton, N.J. 08608. 


B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
D. (6) $45. 
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A. Albert R. Russell, P.O. Box-12285, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

A. Robert M. Russell, 2170 Piedmont Road 
NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30324. 

B. Orkin Exterminating Company, Inc., 
2170 Piedmont Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30324. 

D. (6) $352. E. (9) $620. 

A. Wally Rustad, 1800 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Assoc., 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Henry Ruth, Suite 800, 1800 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue, Suite 800, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $1,377.75. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street NW., No. 514, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Association of Bioanalysts 
International Society of Clinical Lab Tech, 
614 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street NW.. No. 514, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American College of Radiology, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. €0306. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $80.40. 


A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 1660 
L Street NW., No. 514, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, 1730 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $35.10. 

A. Sheryl P. Rutledge, 1100 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20080. 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20080. 

A. Ella Marice Ryan, J. C. Penny Co., Inc., 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 1301 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John F, Ryan, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., 1707 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp.. 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. 


D. (6) $41. E. (9) $11. 


A. Lynn Ryan, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp.. P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $75. 


A. Arthur B. Sackler, National Newspaper 
Association, 1€27 K Street NW., Suite 400. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 1627 
K Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C 
20005. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $50. 

A. Robert P. St. Louis, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 225, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Congoleum Corp., P.O. Box 4040, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 03801. 


D. (6) $750. E. (9) $653.76. 


A. Prank Max Salinger, Truck Trailer 
Manufacturers Association, 2430 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
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B. Truck Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 2430 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Daniel Saltzman, 317 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Samaritan Health Service, 1410 North 
Third Street, P.O. Box 25489, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85002. 

E. $(9) $5,355.80. 

A. Sammons Enterprises, Inc., 403 South 
Akard, Dallas, Tex, 75202. 

E. (9) $837.56. 


A. Whitney G. Sampson, 9002 Greenwillow 
Drive, Houston, Tex. 77096. 

B. American Association of Ophthal- 
mology, 1100 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. William Samuel, National Treasury Em- 
ployees Union, 1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Treasury Employees Union, 
1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,250. 


A. Frank P. Sanders, 
Inc., 
20005. 

B. The Signal Companies, Inc., 11255 North 
Torrey Pines Road, La Jolla, Calif. 92037. 

D. (6) $700. 


Signal Companies, 
1575 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles E. Sandler, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. David Sandler, National Council of 
Community Mental Health Centers, 2233 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Suite 322, Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

B. National Council of Community Mental 
Health Centers, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Suite 322, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 

A. Peter G. Sandlund, 1725 I Street NW., 
Room 315, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Council of European & Japanese Na- 
tional Shipowners Associations, 3032 St. 
Mary Avenue, London EC3A 8ET, England. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Empresa Brasileira de Aeronautica, S.A., 
(EMBRAER), Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $836.72. 

A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Kings River Power Development 
Committee, 4886 East Jensen Avenue, Fresno, 
Calif. 93725. 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $72.04. 


A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kings River Water Users Committee. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,487.79. 

A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Safari Club International, 5151 East 
Broadway, Tucson, Ariz. 85711. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,867.63. 
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A. Albert C. Saunders, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


20005. 
D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $36.90. 


A. Lawrence H. Sawyer, General Mills, Inc., 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 370, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. po hai Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Henry Schacht, California Canners & 
Growers, 3100 Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94106. 

B. California Canners & Growers, 3100 
Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $431.20. 

A. Mark Schacht, 806 15th Street NW., 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Migrant Legal Action Program, Inc., 806 
15th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $5,902.64. E. (9) $1,667.08. 

A. Herbert Y. Schandler, Suite 4400, 475 
L'Enfant Plaza SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American League for Exports and Secu- 
rity Assistance, Inc. (ALESA), 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza SW., Suite 4400, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $675.02. 

A. Kenneth D. Schanzer, 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $936.50. 


A. Jay T. Scheck, Jr., Ford Motor Company, 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 
48121. 


D. (6) $499.69. E. (9) $288.00. 


A. Jacques T. Schlenger, 1800 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Bldg., ‘‘wo Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

B. Maryland Savings-Share Insurance 
Corporation, 901 North Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

E. (9) $81.72. 

A. Andrew A. Schlotz, 4 World Trade Cen- 
ter, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
4 World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Kenneth Schlossberg, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Boston University, 147 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass. 02215. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $8.50. 

A. Kenneth Schlossberg, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates. Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 1401, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Frozen Food Association, 1019 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $3.50. 

A. Kenneth Schlossberg, Schlossberg-Cas- 
sidy & Associates, Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., (Suite 1401), Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 02155. 

A. Allan D. Schlosser, 100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $400. 
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A. Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., 1333 New 
Hampshire Ave. NW., Suite 600, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Publishers, 
Inc., 1707 L Street NW., Suite 480, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Mahlon C. Schneider, The Pillsbury 
Company/Green Giant Company, 608 Second 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

B. The Pillsbury Company/Green Giant 
Company, 608 Second Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 55402. 


D. (6) $250. E. (9) $465.27. 


A. Michael M. Schoor, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Society of Professional 
Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. A. Kolbet Schrichte, 311 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 311 
First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

A. N. Donald Schroeder, Maryland Petro- 
leum Association, 60 West Street, Annapolis, 
Md. 21401. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 


A. Stanley W. Schroeder, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 1901 North 
Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1901 North Fort Myers Drive, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $76.10. 

A. Mark Schultz, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Robert L. Schulz, Iowa Petroleum 
Council, 1012 Fleming Buidling, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $512.50. E. (9) $606.90. 

A. Donald H. Schwab, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 200 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, 200 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $295.10. 

A. Schwabe, Williamson, Wyatt, Moore & 
Roberts, 1200 Standard Plaza, Portland, 
Oreg. 97204. 

B. American Greyhound Track Operators 
Association, 139 Southeast 14th Lane, Miami, 
Fla. 33131. 

E. (9) $9.58. 

A. Schwabe, Williamson, Wyatt, Moore & 
Roberts, 1200 Standard Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 
97204. 

B. Clatskanie People’s Utility District, P.O. 
Box 216, Clatskanie, Oreg. 97016. 

D. (6) $24,315. E. (9) $7,839.60. 


A. Schwabe, Williamson, Wyatt, Moore & 
Roberts, 1200 Standard Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 
97204, 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


E. (9) $4,636.37. 
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A. Schwartz & Connolly, Inc., 1747 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 650, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio. 

D. (6) $18,545.50. E. (9) 477.55. 


A. Harry K. Schwartz, 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 400 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. City of Philadelphia—Department of 
Commerce, 1650 Municipal Services Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Harry K. Schwartz, 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 400 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pennsylvania Manufactured Housing 
Association, P.O. Box 248, New Cumber- 
land, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Richard Schwartz, Boat-Owners Associ- 
ation of the United States, 880 South Pickett 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

B. Boat-Owners Association of the United 
States, 880 South Pickett Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22304. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Tiberlo Schwartz, Phillips, Nizer, Ben- 
jamin, Krim & Ballon, 40 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

B. American Bobst Holdings, Inc., Harrison 
Avenue, Roseland, N.J. 07068. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $349. 

A. Carl F. Schwensen, 415 Second Street 
NE., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers, 415 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $3,368.62. 

A. William F. Schwind, Jr., Marathon Oll 
Co., 1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 45840. 


A. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $6,798.57. E. (9) $3,629.85. 

A. Michael Sciulla, Boat-Owners Associa- 
tion of The United States, 880 South Pickett 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22304. 

B. Boat-Owners Association of The United 
States, 880 South Pickett Street, Alexandria, 
Va. 22304. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. H. B. Scoggins, Jr., 1101 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Tndependent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $7.00. 

A. David A. Scott, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 2101 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington. D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $585. E. (9) $85.99. 


A. Deirdre S. Searles, 7900 Callaghan Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78229. 

B. Datapoint Corporation. 9725 Datapoint 
Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 78284. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Earl W. Sears, P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38112. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 38112. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $67.90. 


A. Sandra Sedacca, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,450. 

A. H. Richard Seibert, Jr., National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $945.70. 

A. Stanton P. Sender, Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., Sears Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. 60684. 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $6. 

A. Service Station Dealers of America, Inc., 
2021 K Street NW., Suite 303, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $12,413.65. 

A. Sarah Setton, 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20005. 

B. The Sugar Association, Inc., 1511 K 
Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $103. E. (9) $72. 


A. Seven Months Session for Congress, 7201 
Wood Hollow Dr., No. 337, Austin, Tex. 78731. 
E. (9) $452. 


A. Seward & Kissel, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. A. W. Jones Co., 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.; Avalon, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
Jubilee, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $133.79. 


A. Seward & Kissel. 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Merrill Lynch Money Markets, Inc., 165 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10080. 

E. (9) $626.37. 

A. J. Richard Sewell, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Suite 1102, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Florida Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
529100, Miami, Fla. 33152. 

D. (6) $3,610. E. (9) $348.32. 

A. Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Gerald- 
son, 1111 19th Street NW., Suite 500, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 718, 
Dallas, Tex. 75221. 


A. Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Gerald- 
son, 1111 19th Street NW., Suite 500, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Transition-Union Corp., 90 Half Day 
Road, Lincolnshire, Ill. 60015. 


A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $75.41. 


A. Barbara J. Shailor, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,361.69. 


A, James M. Shamberger, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., No. 512, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Reinsurance Association of America, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 512, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Shamrock Foods Co., 2228 North Black 
Canyon Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 85009. 
E. (9) $50. 


A. Lloyd D. Shand. Monsanto Co.. 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Monsanto Co, 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 
D. (6) $400. E. (9) $93.74. 


A. David Lewis Shapiro, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $1,481. E. (9) $10. 

A. Harry D. Shapiro, 1800 Mercantile Bank 
and Trust Building, Two Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

B. Maryland Savings-Share Insurance 
Corp., 991 North Howard Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 21201. 

E. (9) $81.72. 


A. Lynn E. Shapiro, Epstein, Becker. Bor- 
sody & Green, 1140 19th Street NW., 9th 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green (for: 
American Association of Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations). 

A. Lynn E. Shapiro, Epstein, Becker, Bor- 
sody & Green, 1140 19th Street NW., 9th 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green (for: 
American Associations of Foundations for 
Medical Care). 

A. John J. Sharkey, 1629 K Street NW., 
Room 204, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Delta Air Lines, Inc., Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 30320. 

D. (6) $986.50. E. (9) $45.27, 


A. Karen Dolmatch Shaw, 1800 K Street 
NW., Suite 920, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. BankAmerica Corp., BankAmerica Cen- 
ter, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $332.64. E. (9) $682.43. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Assn. for the Improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 10 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
63102. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlas Minerals Division (Atlas Corp.), 
P.O. Box 1207, Moab, Utah 84532. 

D. (6) $681. E. (9) $3.40. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cayman Turtle Farm, Ltd., P.O. Box 645, 
Grand Cayman Island, Cayman Islands, 
British West Indies. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $1.44. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., 900-S, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Consolidated Grain & Barge Co., 5100 
Oakland Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 

D. (6) $565. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78284. 

D. (6) $10,000. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., 900-S, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, St. 
Louis, Mo. 63136. 

D. (6) $840. E. (9) $15.95. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts &. Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Institute of Foreign Bankers, 200 Park 
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Avenue, Sulte 303 East, Room 23, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., 900-S, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Investment Counsel Association of 
America, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., 900-S, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Committee on Small Issue In- 
dustrial, Development Bonds, Box 1, 1800 M 
Street NW., 900-S, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $4,372.50 E. (9) $13.30. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts & Trowbridge, 
1800 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Utility Nuclear Waste Management 
Group, c/o Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $328.50. E. (9) $12.14. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Allied Chemical, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Eleanor Clark, c/o J. Reynolds Barnes, 
11 American Bank Building, 621 Northwest 
Morrison Street, Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

E. (9) $1.33. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. CoaLiquid, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $1.80. 


1215 Citizens Plaza, 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. Consumer Solar Electric Power Corp., 
5811 Uplander Way, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1.95. 
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A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Guaranty Fuels, 1120 East Main Street, 
Independence, Kans. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Independent Research Library Associa- 
tion, 185 Salisbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 
01609. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1.95. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Nabisco Inc., 100 DeForest Avenue, East 
Hanover, N.J. 07936. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $162.58. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Norfolk and Western, 8 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va. 24011. 

E. (9) $4.64. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Ryder Systems, Inc., 3600 Northwest 
82d Avenue, Miami, Fla. 33166. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $4.48. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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. Tosco Corporation, 1919 Pennsylvania 

aik NW.. No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $4.99. 

A. Maureen Shea, 2030 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,687.49. E. (9) $95.90. 

A. Shearman & Sterling, 53 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10005. 

B. Citibank, N.A., 399 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

` D. (6) $2,897. E. (9) $36.33. 


A. John J. Sheehan, United Steelworkers 
of America, 815 16th Street NW., Suite 706, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, Five 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 

D. (6) $10,695.68. 

A. John P. Sheffey, National Association 
for Uniformed Services, 903 South Highland 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22204. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 903 South Highland Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22204. 

D. (6) §490.56. 

A. Jonathan R. Sheiner, 4 Irving Place, 
New York, N.Y. 10003. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

D. (6) $447.50. 


A. Jowanda Shelton, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Committee for Humane Legislation, 11 
West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Dale Sherwin, 1735 I Street NW., No. 
717, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 2200 
Eldorado Street, Decatur, Ill. 62525. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $150. 

A. Nelson Shields, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Handgun Control, Inc., 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,958.48. E. (9) $3.75. 

A. Russell L. Shipley, Jr., 1430 K Street 
NW., Suite 1000, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1430 K Street NW., Suite 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

D. (6) $90. 

A. Harvey A. Shipman, The Penn Central 
Corp., 1776 G Street NW., Suite 502, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Penn Central Corp., 245 Park Ave- 
nue, 44th Floor, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Fred B. Shipee, American Apparel Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., 1611 North Kent 
Street, Suite 800, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1611 North Kent Street, Suite 
800, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


A. Mary Frances Shlagel, Union Oil Co. of 
California, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 


A. W. Ray Shockley, American Textile 
Manutecsirers Institute, 1101 Connecticut 
venue NW., Suite 300, Washi .C. 
soos, ‘ashington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) 82,550. E. (9) $10. 
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A. Debbie Leilani Shon, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,394.40. E` (9) $65.20. 

A. Donald S. Shook. Gulf Oil Corp., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 700, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $42. 

A. Richard G. Shoup, Union Pacific Corp., 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10154. 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $1,307.13. 


A. Barbara A. Shuman, Chevron U.S.A. 
Inc., 1700 K Street NW., Suite 1204, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chevron U.S.A., Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K Street 
NW., Suite 1204, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Candice J. Shy, ENSERCH Corp., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1014, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. ENSERCH Corp., 301 South Harwood 
Street, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $1,300. E. (9) $4,145. 


A. Richard H. Siemsen, 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

B.,»Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

E. (9) $1,033.61 


A. Bernard H. Sieracki, Illinois Petroleum 
Council, 79 West Monroe Street, Suite 514, 
Chicago, Ill 60603. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $590.05. 


A. Daniel W. Sigelman, 2000 P Street NW., 
No. 708, Washington, D.C. 200036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $11. 

A. Mark Silbergeld, Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc., 1511 K Street NW., Suite 
1033, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Consumers Union, 256 Washington 
Street, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Stephen Silbiger, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $9,900. E. (9) $553.69. 

A. David Silver, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washintgon, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $126. 


A. Silver, Freedman, Housley, Taff & Gold- 
berg, 1800 M Street NW., No. 950N, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A. Silver Users Association, Jnc., 1717 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $536.25. E. (9) $2,891.56. 


A. Barbara A. Silverman, 2500 DeKalb Pike, 
Norristown, Pa. 19404. 

B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co.. 
2500 DeKalb Pike, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 


A. Larry Silverman, Clean Water Action 
Project, 1241 G Street NW., Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. Clean Water Action Project, 1241 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $20. 

A. Leslie D. Simon, IBM Corp., 1801 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Business Machines Corp., 
Old Orchard Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 

D. (6) $609. E. (9) $80.65. 

A. Stanley C. Simon, Simon, Twombly & 
Terry, 17130 Dallas North Parkway, Suite 160, 
Dallas, Tex. 75248. 

B. The Southland Corp., 2828 North Haskell 
Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 75204. 

A. Talmadge E. Simpkins, 100 Indiana 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $1,217.45. E. (9) $27.38. 

A. Thomas K. Singer, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $804.30. E. (9) $39.30. 

A. Richard L. Sinnott and Co., 2021 K 
Street NW., Suite 306, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Port of Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 94607. 

D. (6) $1,250.00. 


A. Donald E. Sinville, 227 North Street, 
Manchester, N.H. 03104. 

B. Public Service Co., of New Hampshire, 
Manchester, N.H. 03105. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. William J. Skinner, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United States Pharmacopoeial Conven- 
tion, Inc., 12601 Twinbrook Parkway, Rock- 
ville, Md. 30852. 

D. (6) $615.50. E. (9) $41.90. 

A. Barney J. Skladany, Jr., Mobil Oil Corp. 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A. Richard M. Skutt, 1366 Joliet Place, De- 
troit, Mich. 48207. 

B. Project Advisory Group, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Ruth L. Sky, Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 2211 Congress Street, Portland, 
Maine. 

B. Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 2211 
Congress Street, Portland, Maine 04103. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. Carstens Slack, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
1825 K Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 74004. 

A. F. Slatinshek & Associates, Inc., 427 
North Lee Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Grumman Aerospace Corp., Bethpage, 
N.Y. 11714; United Technologies, 1125 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005; Gen- 
eral Dynamics Çorp., Pierre LacLede Center, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $550. 


A. SLB Enterprises, P.O. Box 663, G.P.O., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Matthew B. Slepin, National Assication 
of Housing Cooperatives, 1012 14th Street 
NW. Suite 805, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Housing Co- 
operatives, 1012 14th Street NW., Suite 805, 
Washington D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. William T. Slider, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, Gov- 
ernment Affairs Office, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,023.48. 

A. Slover & Loftus, 1224 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Western Coal Traffic League, Denver, 
Colo. 80110. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $1,305.72. 


A. Small Business Legislative Council, 1604 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,769.79. 


A. Small Producers For Energy Independ- 
ence, 1000 Sutton Place, Wichita, Kans. 
67202. 

D. (6) $27,000. E. (9) $5,881. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Horse Council, Suite 300, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,500, 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Inland Waterway Committee, 
7733 Forsyth Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,500. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Florida East Coast Railway Co., One 
Malaga Street, St. Augustine, Fla. 32084. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $633.13. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Goldman Sachs, 55 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006 

B. Federal Relations Associates (for Kansas 
City, Mo.), 400 North Capital Street NW., 
Suite 368, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $666. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Republic of South Africa, 3501 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Smathers, Symington & Herlong, Suite 
400, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Penzoil Co., Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, Exxon Corp., 1899 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $65.33. 


A. Arthur J. Smith, Shell Oil Co., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 200, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Smith, Barney Real Estate Corp., 1345 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10105. 

E. (9) $20,699. 
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A. Carl Edward Smith, EDS Corp., 229 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.c. 
20003. 

B. EDS Corp., 229 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $166.39. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., No. 1000, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 1425 K Street 
NW., No. 1000, Washington, D.C. 20005 (for: 
Florists’ Transworld Delivery Association). 


A. J. Kenneth Smith, Sun Co., Inc., 1800 
K Street NW., Suite 820, Washington, D.c. 
20006. 

B. Sun Co., Inc., 100 Matsonford Road, 
Radnor, Pa. 19087, 

D. (6) $3,480. E. (9) $18. 

A. Kathleen Gramp Smith, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Council of Energy Resource Tribes, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 610, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Michael P. Smith, New York State Bank- 
ers Association, 485 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. New York State Bankers Association, 485 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $328. E. (9) $285. 


A. Smith & Pepper, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Satellite Systems, Inc., P.O. 
Box 45684, Tulsa, Okla. 74145, y 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $11.50. 


A. Robert Bland Smith, Jr., American 
Council of Life Insurance, 1850 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Council of Life Insurance, 
1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. Susan E. Smith, Distilled Spirits Coun- 
cil of the United States, Inc., 1300 Pennsyl- 
vanta Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 


States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $67.80. 

A. Suzanne J. Smith, 1660 L Street Nw., 
S-201, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Can Co., American Lane, 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

E. (9) $230.78. 

A. Talbott C. Smith, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. William H. Smith, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, Ford Motor Co., 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.c. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $1,338.30. 


A. Arthur V. Smyth, Weyerhaeuser Co., 
1625 I Street NW., No. 902, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

R. Weyerhaeuser 
98477. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $8.15. 


Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
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A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1100 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036, 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, 1100 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $909.52. 


A. Snyder & Ball Associates, Inc., 1700 
North Moore Street, No. 1610, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. Aerojet-General Corp., 9100 East Flair 
Drive, El Monte, Calif. 91734. 


A. Snyder & Ball Associates, Inc., 1700 
North Moore Street, No. 1610, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

B. DSP, Inc., 1700 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6)$145. 


A. Snyder & Ball Associates, Inc., 1700 N. 
Moore Street, Suite 1610, Arlington, Va. 
22209. 

z. Gould, Inc., 10 Gould Meadows, Rolling 
Meadows, Ill. 60008. 

D. (6) $122. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $4,522. 

A. J. R. Snyder, United Transportation 
Union, 400 First Street NW., Suite 704, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Transportation Union, 400 First 
Street NW., Suite 704, Washington, D.c. 
20001. 

E. (9) $1,000. 


A. John M. Snyder, 600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Suite 205, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Citizens Committee for the Right to 
Keep and Bear Arms, Bellefield Office Park, 
1601 114th SE., Suite 151, Bellevue, Wash. 
98004. 

D. (6) $5,700. 

A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, P.O. Box 3719, Georgetown Station, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $18,180.92. E. (9) $17,324.90. 


A. Michael L, Solomon, 5726 Thomas Edi- 
son Court, Alexandria, Va. 22310. 

B. National Apartment Association, 1825 K 
Street NW., Suite 604, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,750. 

A. Vincent R. Sombrotto, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

D: (6) $3,053.52. 

A. Frederick P. Somers, Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, 815 16th Street NW., Rm. 510, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Seafarers International Union, 815 16th 
Street NW., Rm. 510, Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,118.57. 

A. Christine Somma, Flexible Packaging 
Association, 1111 19th Street NW., Suite 404, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. p 

B. Flexible Packaging Association, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Suite 404, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology, 1750 K Street NW.. 
Suite 370, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Academy of Ophthalmology, 
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1750 K Street NW., Suite 370, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes, Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Poplar, Mont. 59255. 


A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Confederated Tribes of the Colville In- 
dian Reservation, Nespelem, Wash. 99155. 


A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Houlton Band of Maliseets, c/o Mr. Clair 
A. Sabattis, P.O. Box 223, Houlton, Maine 
04730. 


A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Seminole Indian Tribe of Florida, 6073 
Stirling Road, Hollywood, Fla. 33024. 


A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shoshone Indian Tribe, Wind River In- 
dian Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 82514. 

A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Sioux Nation. 

A. Sonosky, Chambers & Sachse, 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Standing Rock Sioux Tribe, Fort Yates, 
N. Dak. 58538. 

A. Mary Sophos, National Food Processors 
Association, 1133 20th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Food Processors Association, 
1133 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $31.80. 


A. Roberta L. Sorensen, 499 South Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 104, Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 499 
South Capitol Street SW., Suite 104, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $760. E. (9) $41. 


A. Leland R. Sorteberg, National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Soules, McCamish, Ingram, Martin & 
Brown, 900 Milam Building, East Travis at 
Soledad, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex., 78284. 

D. (6) $9,950. 

A. Shelby E. Southard, 1828 L Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 1828 
R Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 

0036. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $217.05. 


A. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 
D. (6) $32,709.15. E. (9) $32,709.15. 


A. Southern Satellite Systems, Inc., P.O. 
Box 45684. Tulsa, Okla. 74145. 
E. (9) $536.50. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 10 Duncannon Court, Glen Lakes, Dal- 
las, Tex. 75225. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 


A. Larry M. Speakes, Hill and Enowlton, 


Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washin, 
20005. gton, D.C. 
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B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Aye- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Philip J. Spear, 8150 Lessburg Pike, 
Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 

B. National Pest Control Association, 8150 
Leesburg Pike, Suite 1100, Vienna, Va. 22180. 


A. Frank J. Specht, Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., 1725 DeSales Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., 888 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. Specialty Equipment Market Associa- 
tion, 11540 East Slauson Avenue, Whittier, 
Calif. 90606. 


A. John P. Speer, Jr., 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Speiser, Krause & Madole, 1216 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vera C. Clemente, No. 36 Roberto 
Clemente Street, Ext. San Agustin, Rio Pie- 
dras, P.R. 00926; Margarita Cardona Mattias, 
Yagrumo AD-3, Valle Arriba Heights, Caro- 
lina, P.R.; Maria Lozano, 519th Street QC-1, 
Urb, Country Club, Rio Piedras, P.R. 


A. George Spiegel, Spiegel & McDiarmid, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Northern California Power Agency, 770 
Kiely Boulevard, Santa Clara, Calif. 95051; 
cities of Alameda, Biggs, Gridley, Healdsburg, 
Lodi, Lompoc, Palo Alto, Redding, Roseville, 
Santa Clara, Ukiah, Calif., and Plumas-Sierra 
Rural Electric Cooperative. 

A. Law Firm of Spiegel & McDiarmid, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Northern California Power Agency, 770 
Kiely Boulevard, Santa Clara, Calif. 95051; 
cities of Alameda, Biggs, Gridley, Healdsburg, 
Lodi, Lompoc, Palo Alto, Redding, Roseville, 
Santa Clara, Ukiah, Calif., and Plumas-Sierra 
Rural Electric Cooperative. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Larry N. Spiller, 1015 15th Street NW., 
No. 802, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil, 1015 15th Street NW., No. 802, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 2101 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Frederick C. Spreyer, Pacific Resources, 
Inc., 2501 M Street NW., Suite 540, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

B. Pacific Resources, Inc., 733 Bishop Street, 
P.O. Box 3379, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Earl C. Spurrier, Monsanto Co., 1101 17th 
Street NW., No. 604, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Monsanto Co., 800 North Lindbergh 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Society of Anesthesiologists, 
515 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill, 60068. 

D. (6) $69. 

A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
U.S. Highway 50 & Nall Avenue, P.O. Box 
1906, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66222. 

D. (6) $15,951.75. 
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A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Public Securities Association, One World 
Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, 21 Dupont 
Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States Wrestling Federation, 405 
West Hall of Fame Avenue, Stillwater, Okla. 

D. (6) $97.50. 

A. Elvis J. Stahr, Martin-Dale, 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

B. National Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $13,650. E. (9) $5,480. 


North, 


A. Lynn E. Stalbaum, National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,343.75. E. (9) $201.18. 

A. Joe A. Stamm, 1050 17th Street NW. 
Suite 650, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $125. 

A. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

D. (6) $1,887.50. 

A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

B. McDermott Inc., 1010 Common Street, 
New Orleans, La. 70160. 

D. (6) $406.08. 

A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

A. Ocean Minerals Co., 
Mountain View, Calif. 94040. 


P.O. Box 4531, 


A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

B. Fred J. Russell, P.O. Box 54228, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 94040. 

A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

B. Superlite Builders Supply, Inc., 4150 
West Turney, Phoenix, Ariz. 85019. 

D. (6) $120.08. 

A. David P. Stang, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

B. Zapata Corp., 711 Louisiana Avenue, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $443.17. 

A. Michael J. Stanton, Motor Vehicle Man- 
ufacturers Association of the United States, 
Inc., 1909 K Street NW., Suite 300, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20006. 

B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., 300 New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich, 48202. 

D. (6) $246.50. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, Suite 321, 1707 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford 
Plaza, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Walter M. Starke, P.O. Box 2563, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 35202. 

B. Southern Natural Gas Co., P.O. Box 2563, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 

D. (6) $580. E. (9) $1,107.65. 

A. Charles D. Statton, 2130 Oaks Drive, 
Hillsborough, Calif. 94010. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky, 1100 17th Street 


NW., Suite 302, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates Inc., 
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1100 17th Street NW. W: 
(for Broadcast Music Inc., 320 West 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019.) 

E. (9) $15. 


A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates Inc., 
1100 17th Street NW., Suite 302, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Broadcast Music Inc. (BMI), 320 West. 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $95. 


A. Randolph J. Stayin, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettintus & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. (for 
Machinery Dealers National Association, 1110 
Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910.) 


ashington, D.C. 20036 
57th 


A. Randolph J. Stayin, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (For 
Special Committee for Workplace Product 
Liability Reform, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

A. John L. Steele, Time Inc., 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Time Inc., Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Theodore P. Stein, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,064. 


A. Charles W. Stellar, American Associa- 
tion of Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganization, 11325 Seven Locks Road, Suite 
214, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, 11325 Seven 
Locks Road, Suite 214, Potomac, Md. 20854, 

A. Mary E. Stenberg, American Personnel & 
Guidance Association, 5203 Leesburg Pike, 
Falls Church, Va. 22041. 

B. American Personnel & Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 5203 Leesburg Pike, Falls Church, 
Va. 22041. 

D. (6) $2,311.97. E. (9) $140.97. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Nuclear Insurers, 270 Farm- 
ington Avenue, Farmington, Conn. 06032. 

E. (9) $11. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee for Effective Capital Recov- 
ery, 1901 L Street NW., Suite 303, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $5,608.16. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Forest Industries Committee on Timber 
Valuation and Taxation, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2,597.09. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., Minerals, Pigments & Metals 
Division, 235 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

D. (6) $40. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Rule of Law Committee, Suite 800, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C 
20036. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $4.25. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Talley Industries, inc., P.O. Box 849, 
Mesa, Ariz. 65201. 


A. Richard W. Sternberg, 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $130. 


A. Stewart Capital Corp., 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

E. (9) $700. 

A. Robert B. Stewart, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 

B. Getty Oil Co., 3810 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90010. 

D. (6) $1,746. E. (9) $137.68. 

A. Michael Stientjes, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $3875. E. (9) $2. 

A. John W. Stillwaggon, Coffee, Sugar & 
Cocoa Exchange, Inc., Four World Trade Cen- 
ter, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc., 
Four World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 
10048. 


A. Edward W. Stimpson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 517, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. General Aviation Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
517, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Lisa Stolp, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(For: Continental Resources Company.) 

D. (6) $4,910. E. (9) $14. 


A. Adam D. Stolpen, Pitney Bowes, Inc., 
1101 30th Street NW., Suite 203, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20007. 

B. Pitney Bowes, Inc., 69 Wheeler Drive, 
Stamford, Conn, 06926. 


A. George W. Stone, National Farmers 
Union, Denver, Col. 80251. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union) Denver, Colo. 80251; 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $15.77. 


A. William M. Stover, Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. David E. Strachan, National Association 
of Personnel Consultants, 1012 14th Street 
NW., 15th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Personnel Con- 
sultants, 1012 14th Street NW., 15th Floor, 
Washington. D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $12.54. 

A. J. Stephen Street, 1806 Barbee Street, 
McLean, Va. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 600 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 420, 
Washington. D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $10.750. E. (9) $72.73. 
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A. George W. Strong, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp., P.O. Box 1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

B. Houston Natural Gas Corp., P.O. Box 
1188, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $184.60. 


A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street KIW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. J. Aron & Co., Inc., 160 Water Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10038. 

E. (9) $12.50. 

A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Crown Coach Corp., 2428 East 12th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90021. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mrs. Patsy Perry, 70 Glen Cove Road, 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Puerto Rico Federal Affairs Administra- 
tion, 734 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


A. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


B. Warburg, Pincus Capital Corp., 277 


Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Walter B. Stults, NASBIC, 618 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 618 Washington 
Buildin-, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A, Eugene F. Sturgeon, 182 Crater Lane, 
Kensington, Conn. 06037. 

B. Northeast Utilities Service Co., Selden 
Street, Berlin, Conn. 06037. 

D. (6) $465.75. E. (9) $1,015.84. 


A. Austin P. Sullivan, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, Minn. 55440. 

B. General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 55440. 

A. Sullivan & Cromwell, 125 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. AMAX, Inc., AMAX Center, Greenwich, 
Conn. 06830. 

A. Harold Sullivan, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 200058. 

B. Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Sullivan & Cromwell, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Goldman, Sachs & Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Sullivan & Cromwell, 1775 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. INCO Limited, Toronto-Dominion Cen- 
tre, Toronto, Ontario Canada M5K 153. 

A. Scott K. Sullivan, American Federation 
of Government Employees, 1325 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,924.10. E. (9) $30. 


A. Sullivan & Worcester, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Marion Laboratories, Inc., 9221 Ward 
Parkway, Kansas City, Mo. 64114. 

D. (6) $8,250. E. (9) $11.63. 
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A. J. Mitchell Summers, 1747 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 
20066. 

B. Armco, 1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $936. E. (9) $302. 


A. Clyde W. Summerville, 1700 North Moore 
Street, Rosslyn, Va. 22209. 

B. Boeing Co., P.O. Box 3707, Seattle, Wash. 
98124 

D. (6) $1,749. E. (9) $161.50. 


A. Peter B. Summerville, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Duward F. Sumner, Jr., Professional 
Insurance Agents, 400 North Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Professional Insurance Agents, 400 
North Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $300. 


A. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank, Heren- 
gracht 595, 1000 E H Amsterdam, The Neth- 
erlands. 

D. (6) $870. E. (9) $17. 


A. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Government of the Republic of Zatre, 
Kinshasha, Zaire. 

D. (6) $1,808.50. E. (9) $89.45. 

A. Surrey & Morse, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. US. Pipe & Foundry Co., 3300 First 
Avenve North, Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 

A. Susman, Stern, Heifetz, Lurie, Sheehan, 
Popkin & Chervitz; 7733 Forsyth Boulevard, 
22d Floor, St. Louis, Mo. 63105 and 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Inland Waterways Committee, 
7733 Forsyth Boulevard, 22d Floor, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $25,000. 


A Susman, Stern, Heifetz, Lurie, Sheehan, 
Popkin & Chervitz; 7733 Forsyth Boulevard, 
22d Filcor, St. Louis, Mo. 63105 and 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Midland Enterprises, Inc., 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

D. (6) $3,750. 
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A. Susman, Stern, Heifetz, Lurie, Sheehan, 
Popki & Chervitz; 7733 Forsyth Boulevard, 
22d rloor, St. Louis, Mo. 63105 and 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Valley Line, 120 South Central Avenue, 
Clayton, Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Indvstrial Clay and Georgia 
Kaolin Division of Yara Engineering Corp., 
511 Westminister Avenue, Elizabeth, N.J. 
07207. 

E. (9) $91.67. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Anglo-American Clays Corp., P.O. Box 
471, Sandersville, Ga. 31082. 

E. (9) $91.67. 


——9 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Consumer Credit Insurance Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
60601. 

D. (6) $130. E. (9) $18. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Equifax Inc., P.O. Box 4081, Atlanta, 
Ga, 30302. 


D. (6) $1,971. E. (9) $80.05. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Engelhard Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp., 299 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

E. (9) $91.67. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Freeport Kaolin Division of Freeport 
Minerals Co., 161 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $91.67. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. J. M. Huber Corp., Thornall Street, Edi- 
son, N.J. 08817. 

E. (9) $91.67. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kansas Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., 2321 
Anderson Avenue, Manhattan, Kans. 66502 
and Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co., KFB In- 
surance, Co., Manhattan, Kans., 66502. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kentucky Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. 
Co., 120 South Hubbard Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
40207 and FB Insurance Co., 120 South Hub- 
bard Lane, Louisville, Ky. 40207. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Lifetime Communities, Inc., 2740 Beach 
Boulevard, Suite 202, Jacksonville, Fla. 32207. 

D. (6) $3,187. E. (9) $45.45. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 1295 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
01111. 

D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mullite Company of America, Anderson- 
ville, Ga. 31711. 

E. (9) $91.67. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
520 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 07107. 

D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, 1740 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Mutual of Omaha Insurance Co., Mu- 
tual of Omaha Plaza, Omaha, Nebr. 68175. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $13.50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Life Companies, 
Suite 1060, Tower Place, 3340 Peachtree Road 
NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30326. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $46. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Home Life Imsurance Co., 
Liberty Park, Frazer, Pa. 19355. 

D. (6) $403. E. (9) $53.50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 501 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02117. 

D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nord Resources Corp., Ole Town Park, 
29 Iron Gate Drive, Dayton, Ohio 45459. 

E. (9) $91.67. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 720 East Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53202. 


D. (6) $211.25. E. (9) $10.50. 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Process Gas Consumers Group, 1666 K 
Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006; and 
3100 First National Tower, Atlanta, Ga. 
30383. 

B. Sandersville Railroad Co., P.O. Box 269, 
Sandersville, Ga., 31082. 

D. (6) $3,095. E. (9) $1,882.90. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Farm Bureau Life Insurance 
Co., P.O. Box 78, Jackson, Miss. 39205; South- 
ern Farm Bureau Casualty Insurance Co., 
P.O. Box 1985, Jackson, Miss. 39205; Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 39205. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Thiele Kaolin Co., Kaolin 
Sandersville, Ga. 

E. (9) $91.67. 


Road, 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1666 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Farm Bureau Family Life Insur- 
ance Co., 130 East Washington Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 46204; United Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Co., 130 East Washington 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 46204. 


A. Sutin, Thayer & Browne, P.O. Box 1945, 
Albuouerque, N. Mex. 87103. 

B. Taxation & Revenue Department, P.O. 
Box 603, Sante Fe, N. Mex. 87509. 

D. (6) $2,607.50. E. (9) $1,637.51. 

A. W. Thomas Suttle, 204 G Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. The Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers, Inc. (TEEE), 1111 19th 
Street NW., Suite 608, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,280. E. (9) $9,727. 


A. William W. Suttle, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 415, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $14.80. 


A. Irving W. Swanson, 11212 Farmland 
Drive, Rockville, Md. 20852. 

B. Harris Corp., 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $10,312.50. E. (9) $939.45. 

A. David A. Sweeney, 25 Louisiana Avenue 
NW. Weshington, D.C. 20001. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $12,636. 

A. John L. Sweeney, 13931 Esworthy Road, 
Germantown, Md. 20767. 

B. Consolidated Rail Corp., P.O. Box 23451, 
L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $6,420. 

A. John R. Sweeney, 800 Solar Bldg., 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
18018 


A. Rosemarie Sweeney, American Academy 
of Family Physicians, 475 L'Enfant Plaza 
West SW., Suite 2970, Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. American Academy of Family Physi- 
cians, 1740 West 92nd Street, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64114. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $345.95. 

A. Richard Preston Swigart, 1660 L Street 
NW., Suite 201, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Can Co., American Lane, 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

E. (9) $490.21. 

A. A. B. Swindell, IV, P.O. Box 2635, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
P.O. Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

D. (6) $550. E. (9) $762.60. 

A. Russell A. Swindell, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
P.O. Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

D. (6) $130.49. E. (9) $91.20. 


P.O. Box 2635, 


A. Michael T. Swinehart, 1422 West Peach- 
tree Street NW., No. 612, Atlanta, Ga. 30309. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Howard Symons, 215 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Congress Watch, 215 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,916.67. 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
American Hospital Association, 444 North 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20001). 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange, 205 Dixie Term- 
inal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202). 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & H-llister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Family Leisure Centers, 1718 Young Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45210). 


A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Food Marketing Institute, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006). 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, olLue Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Hanna-Barbera Production, Inc., 3400 Ca- 
huenga Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90068) . 


A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Hanna-Barbera’s Marineland, Box 937, Ran- 
cho Palos Verdes, Calif. 90274). 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Machinery Dealers National Association, 1110 
Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910). 


A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, Ohio, Mount 
St. Joseph, Ohio). 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Special Committee for Workplace Product 
Liability Reform, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., 708, Washington, D.C. 20036) . 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) 618.19. 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Taft Broadcasting Co., 1718 Young Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45210). 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Werner Von Clemm, 214 East 17 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10003) . 

A. Robert Taft, Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Dixie Ter- 
minal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (for 
Washington Magazine, Inc., c/o Frank, Bern- 
stein, Conaway & Goldman, 1300 Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Building, 2 Hopkins Plaza, 
Baltimore, Md. 21201). 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $34.68. 

A. Joe Tallakson, Suite 421, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. SENSE, Inc., Suite 421, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 (for 
Quinault Indian Nation). 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,631.73. 

A. Daniel F. Tandy, 23 Pascack Road, 
Woodcliff Lake, N.J. 07675. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 330 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $637.50. 

A. Susan Tannenbaum, 2030 M Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,012.50. E, (9) $58.75. 


A. C. Michael Tarone, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Empresa Brasileira de Aeronautica, SA, 
EMBRAER, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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A. C. Michael Tarone, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Kings River Water Users Committee. 


A. William M. Tartikoff, Investment Com- 
pany Institute, 1775 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $370. E. (9) $321.38. 

A. Charles A. Taylor ITI, National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurers, 499 S. Capitol 
Street SW., Sulte 401, Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 2600 River Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
60018. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Clayton C. Taylor, McDonald's Corp., 
One McDonald’s Plaza, Oak Brook, Ill. 60521. 

B. McDonald’s Corp., One McDonald's 
Plaza, Oak Brook, Ill. 60521. 

A. David K. Taylor, Mobil Ol] Corp., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 620, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp.. 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Dennis J. Taylor, 3238 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Central States Health & Life Co. of 
Omaha, Box 34350, Omaha, Nebr. 68134. 

D. (6) $18,507.50. 


A. Dennis J. Taylor, 3238 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Committee on Federal Contracting Prac- 
tices, 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., No. 
200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Dennis J. Taylor, 3238 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

A. Peggy Taylor, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $11,856. E. (9) $758. 


A.»Sid Taylor, National Taxpayers Union 
(NTU), 325 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Taxpayers Union, 325 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $382. 

A. B. W. Teague, Central Power & Light 
Co., P.O. Box 2121, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
78403. 

B. Central Power & Light Co., P.O. Box 
2121, Corpus Christi, Tex. 78403. 

D. (6) $264. E. (9) $613. 

A. Arthur Earle Teele, Jr., P.O. Box 1877, 
135 S. Monroe Street, No. 100C, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 32303. 

B. National Motorsports Committee of 
ACCUS, 1701 K Street., NW., No. 1204 Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Paul M. Tendler, 2020 K Street NW., 
Suite 420, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Paul Tendler Associates, 2020 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006 (for the Na- 
tional Federation of Licensed Practical 
Nurses). 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $175. 


A. Betty-Grace Terpstra, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $101.96. 
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A. John F. Terzano, 329 8th Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Vietnam Veterans of America, Inc., 212 
Fifth Avenue, Room 703, New York, N.Y. 
10010, 


A. Textron Inc., 40 Westminster Street 


Providence, R.I. 02903. 
E. (9) $11,808,78. 


A. Bruce D. Thevenot, 1155 15th Street 
NW., No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Casson, Calligaro & Mutryn, 2600 Vir- 
ginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C.; (for 
Humana, Inc. (Hospital Corp.) One River- 
front Plaza, P.O. Box 1438, Louisville, Ky. 
40201.) 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Bruce D. Thevenot, 1155 15th Street 
NW., No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Oklahoma State Nursing Home Associa- 
tion, 209 28th Street NE., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 71305. 

D. (6) $2,120. 


A. Bruce D. Thevenot, 1155 15th Street 
NW., No. 424, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Spectrum Emergency Care, Inc., 970 
Executive Parkway, St. Louis, Mo. 63141. 

D. (6) $3,800. 


A. E. Wayne Thevenot, Inc., Suite 1128, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. Hallmark Cards, 25th and McGee 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Thevenot, Murray & Scheer, Suite 1128, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Business Aircraft Association, 
1 Farragut Square South, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Thevenot, Murray & Scheer, Suite 1128, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Swaziland Sugar Association, Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 

A. Craig G. Thibaudeau, 3251 Old Lee 
Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 22030. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 3251 
Old Lee Highway, Suite 500, Fairfax, Va. 
22030. 

E. (9) $158.88. 


— 


A. Barbara Brendes Thies, Union Oil Co. of 
California, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Ol! Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 


A. 18th Pro-Life Congressional District 
Action Committee, 275 Hospital Parkway, 
San Jose, Calif. 95119. 


— 


A. 38th Pro-Life Congressional District 
Action Committee, 8654 Bonview Terrace, 
Williamsville, N.Y. 14221. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $45. 


A. 38th Pro-Life Congressional District 
Action Committee, 129 Belmont Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14223. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $25.28. 


— 


A. John W. Thomas, 1522 K Street NW., 
No. 828, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20005. 


— 


A. John W. Thomas, 1522 K Street NW. 
No. 828, Washington, D.C. 20005. K 
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B. Association of American Veterinary 
Medical Colleges, 1522 K Street NW., No. 828, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. Lawrence L. Thomas, 1740 Franklin 
Street, No. 3, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

A. Robert L. Thomas, National Associa- 
tion of Private, Psychiatric Hospitals, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Private Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals, 1701 K Street NW., Suite 
1205, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Boyd Thompson, American Association 
of Professional Standards Review Organiza- 
tions, 11325 Seven Locks Road, Suite 214, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. American Association of Professional 
Standards Review Organizations, 11325 Seven 
Locks Road, Suite 214, Potomac, Md. 20854. 

E. (9) $92.36. 

A. Charles P. Thompson, Arizona Public 
Service Co., P.O. Box 21666, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85036. 

B. Arizona Public Service Co., P.O. Box 
21666, Phoenix, Ariz. 85036. 

D. (6) $10,875. E. (9) $1,520.42. 

A. Fred D. Thompson, Thompson & Craw- 
ford, 14th Floor, First American Center, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37238. 

B. Westinghouse, 1801 K Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


A. Thompson, Hine and Flory, 1920 N Street 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., POB 
19143, Kansas City, Mo. 64141; Dixie-Portland 
Flour Mills, Inc., POB 17236, Memphis, Tenn. 
38117; ADM Milling Co., POB 7007, Over- 
land Park, Kans. 66207. 

A. Kenneth W. Thompson, Interstate Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America, 1660 L 
Street NW., Suite 601, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Interstate Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Sulte 601, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Richard L. Thompson, Abbott Labora- 
tories, 1730 M Street NW., Suite 808, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Abbott Laboratories, Abbott Park, North 
Chicago, Ill, 60064. 

A. Roger G. Thompson, 1701 Central Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 41101. 

B. Kentucky Power Co., 1701 Central Ave- 
nue, Ashland, Ky. 41101. 

D. (6) $1,333. E. (9) $883.79. 


A. W. Reid Thompson, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., 1900 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20068. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 1900 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20068. 

D. (6) $75.15. 

A. William D. Thompson, Lear Siegler, 
Inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
601, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lear Siegler, Inc., 3171 South Bundy 
Drive, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $164.23. 

A. James L. Thorne, Tenneco Inc., 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024, 

B. Tenneco, Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 


A. D. Whitney Thornton, II, Sullivan & 
Beauregard, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 925, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Flyer Industries Ltd., Box 245, Trans- 
cona P.O., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada R2C 
3T4. 

D. (6) $9,675. E. (9) $696.29. 

A. Gil Thurm, 925 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $563.73. 

A. Cyrus C. Tichenor III, A. H. Robins 
Co., Inc., 1050 17th Street NW., No. 1104, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 23220. 

D. (6) $775. E. (9) $104. 

A. Drew V. Tidwell, Consumer Bankers As- 
sociation, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. The Consumer Bankers Association, 1725 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,034.98. 


A. Judy Tiehen, 1405 Madison Street, 
Bellevue, Nebr. 68005. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 


A. Paul J. Tierney, Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, 1100 17th Street NW., 
No. 1107, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1100 17th Street NW., No. 1107, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

A. Wallace F. Tillman, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $142. 

A. Martin R. Tilson, Jr., P.O. Box 2563, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 

B. Southern Natural Gas Co., P.O, Box 2563, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35202. 

D. (6) $339. E. (9) $963.61. 


A. C. H. Timberlake, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., 1825 K Street NW., Suite 1107, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla. 


Bartlesville, 


A. Wallace L. Timmeny, Bracewell & Pat- 
terson, 1850 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Jnstitute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 1620 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006 and O'Connor & Hannan, 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Inland Waterways Committee, 
7733 Forsyth Boulevard, Suite 2201, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63105. 

D. (6) $687.50. 


A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $1,612.50. 


A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America, 1050 31st Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $220. 


A. Timmons and Co., Inc., 1850 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Chrysler Corp., P.O. Box 1919, Detroit, 
Mich. 48288. 

D. (6) $843.75. 
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A. Timmons and Co., Inc., 1850 K Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. Filmways, Inc., 2049 Century Park East, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Timmons and Co., Inc., 1850 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. H. J. Heinz Co., Post Office Box 57, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $192.50. 

A. Timmons and Co., Inc., 1850 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Major League Baseball, 75 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $605. 

A. Timmons and Co., Inc., 1850 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Middle South Services, Inc., Box 61000, 
New Orleans, La. 70161. 

D. (6) $1,622.50. 


A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $812.50. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northrop Corp., 1701 North Fort Myer 
Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $718.75. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Office of the Governor of the State of 
Alaska, 444 North Capitol Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $2,281.25. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. G.D. Searle & Co., P.O. Box 1045, Sko- 
kie, Tl. 60076. 

D. (6) $440. 

A. Timmons & Co., Inc., 1850 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 1000 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. E. Linwood Tipton, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Eben S. Tisdale, Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, 1101 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
1101 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,450. E. (9) $45.85. 

A. Title Associates, Inc., Route 2, Box 89, 
Columbia, Tenn. 38401. 


A. C. Richard Titus, American Paper In- 


stitute, 1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A, Tobacco Associates, Tnc.. 1101 17th 
Street NW., Suite 912, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $1,563.50. 

A. James R. Tobin, Becton Dickinson & 
Co., Mack Centre Drive TI, Paramus, N.J. 
07652 

B. Becton Dickinson & Co., Mack Centre 
Drive II, Paramus, N.J. 07652. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Mary A. Tobin, Exxon Corp., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Warren D. Toburen, Cities Service Co., 
1660 L Street NW., Suite 207, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., 
Suite 207, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $713. 

A. David G. Todd, Ashland Oll, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 507, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., P.O. Box 391, Ash- 
land, Ky. 41101. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. M. Douglas Todd, American Nuclear En- 
ergy Council, 410 First Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Nuclear Energy Council, 410 
First Street SE, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250.01. E. (9) $10.51. 


A. David R. Toll, Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 1214, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. GPU Service Corp., 100 Interpace Park- 
way, Parsippany, N.J. 07054. 


A. Willlam R. Tolley, Jr., Harris Corp., Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 32919. 

B. Harris Corp., Melbourne, Fla. 32919. 

E. (9) $45.25. 

A. Cavis J. Tomasin, American Institute 
of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $6,012.30. 

A. Bruke A. Tracey, 2111 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Apartment 1009S, Arlington, Va. 
22202. 

A. John P. Tracey, 1801 K Street NW., 
Suite 1201, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 1801 K Street NW., Suite 1201, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Train, 1776 F Street NW., No. 200, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,000. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1100 17th Street NW., No. 1107, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


A. Transportation Institute, 


Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $518.46. 
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A. Hubert Travaille, 1015 15th Street NW., 
Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Potlatch Corp., P.O. Box 3591, 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $750. 


San 


A. Paula C. Treat, National Home Furnish- 
ings Association, 900 17th Street NW., Suite 
514, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Home Furnishings Associa- 
tion, 405 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
60654. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, Trans World Alr- 
lines, Inc., 1000 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10158. 

D. (6) $300. 
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A. Paul E. Trimble, Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1411 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44113. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 1411 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 
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A. William C. Triplett II, American Honda 
Motor Co., Inc., 955 L'Enfant Plaza SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. American Honda Motor Co., Inc., 100 
West Alondra Boulevard, Garden, Calif. 
90247. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $118.88. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., U.S. League of 
Savings Associations, 1709 New York Avenue 
NW., Suite 801, Washington, D.C. 20006, 

B. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $11,000. E. (9) $139.50. 

A. Leonard M. Trosten, 1333 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., No. 1100, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. George G. Troutman, 1901 North Fort 
Myer Drive, No. 809, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Thomas L. Trueblood, International 
Harvester Co., 401 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

B. International Harvester Co., 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,287.17. 


A. The Trust for Public Land, 82 Second 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105. 

E. (9) $3,224.24. 

A, Jerry Tucker, United Automobile, Aero- 
space & Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW), 1757 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 E. Jefferson 
Avenue Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $9,817.29. 


A. John B. Tucker, Jr., National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $125. 

A. Philip J. Tulimieri, Jr., 9 W 57th Street 
New York, NY. 10019. 

B. Avon Products, Inc., 9 W 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


A. Tuna Research Foundation, Inc., 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $3,157.77. E. (9) $3,731.27. 


A. Richard F. Turney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Courtney & McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. W. Glenn Tussey, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D, (6) $5,500. E. (9) $20. 


A. St. Clair J. Tweedie, Scientific Appara- 
tus Makers Association, 1101 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
1101 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $34. 


A. Edgar H. Twine, Atlantic Richfield Co., 
1333 New Hamoushire Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 515 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90071. 

D. (6) $400. 
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G. Udell, American Retail Federa- 


. Jerr’ 
agar 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 


tion, inc., 


.C. 20006. 
4 American Retail Federation, Inc., 


H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $200. 


A. E. Carl Uehlein, Jr., 1800 M Street NW. 
Suite 800-N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius (for Evans 
Products, 1121 Southwest Saimon Street, 
Portland, Oreg. 97208), 1800 M Street NW. 
Suite 800-N, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., 2211 
Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 
E. (9) $390.29. 
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A. United Action for Animals, Inc., 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
D. (6) $1,404.38. E. (9) $1,404.38. 


A. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 101 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

E. (9) $8,620.90. 


A. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, North Washington at Madison, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314, 

D. (6) $279.64. E. (9) $391.44. 

A. United Gas Pipe Line Co., P.O. Box 1478, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

E. (9) $2,269.11. 

A. US. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,854.38. E. (9) $4,733.60. 

A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,707. E. (9) $2,707. 

A. United States League of Savings Asso- 
ciations, 111 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
60601. 

E. (9) $110,508.80. 

A. U.S. Maritime Committee, Inc., 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

D. (6) $645.83. E. (9) $74,474.22. 

A. U.S. & Overseas Tax Fairness Committee, 
Inc., 1101 15th Street NW., No. 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $14,200. E. (9) $77,490.24. 

A. Lloyd N. Unsell, 1101 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

E. (9) $32.50. 

A. Updike, Kelly & Spellacy, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Danbury Airways, Inc., 49 Miry Brook 
Road, Danbury, Conn. 06810. 

D. (6) $402.50 E. (9) $15. 

A. Updike, Kelly & Spellacy, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Yellow Cab of Hartford, 8 Jewel Court, 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

D. (6) $6,520.50. E. (9) $33.18. 

A. Jack J. Valenti, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Hoga 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
6. 


A. Roy Thomas Van Arsdall, 1800 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. David T. Van Camp, Chevron U.S.A., 
Inc., 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Chevron U.S.A., Inc., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. C. D. Van Houweling, P.O. Box 69, Cen- 
treville, Va. 22020. 

B. National Pork Producers Council, P.O. 
Box 10383, Des Moines, Iowa 50306. 

D. (6) $60. 


A. Nicholas L. Van Nelson, American Paper 
Institute, Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Alaska Petrochemical Co., 3700 Buffalo 
Speedway, Suite 806, Houston, Tex. 77098. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Allied General Nuclear Services, P.O. Box 
847, Barnwell, S.C. 29812. 

D. (6) $437.50. E. (9) $13. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Institute for Certified Public 
Accountants, 1620 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $5. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American President Lines, Ltd., 1950 
Franklin Street, Oakland, Calif. 94612. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW, Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Arctic Slope Regional Corp., Barrow, 
Alaska. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $70. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Basin, Inc., P.O. Box 2297, Midland, Tex. 
79702. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Committee on Status and Transition, 
Seventh Palauan Lezislature, P.O. Box 8, 
Koror, Palau, Western Caroline Islands 96940. 

D. (6) $537.50. E. (9) $10. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Continental Resources Co., P.O. Box 44, 
Winter Park, Fla. 32790. 


D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $215. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Dual Energy, Inc., 5001 East Washing- 
ton Street, Suite 116, Phoenix, Ariz. 85034. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 


19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Florida Agriculture Coalition, Inc., 249 
Royal Palm Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 33480. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Hawaiian Electric Co., P.O. Box 2750, 
Honolulu, Hawali 96840. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $12. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Huntington's Disease Coalition, 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. North Slope Borough, P.O. Box 69, Bar- 
row, Alaska 99723. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $10. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Northern Tier Pipeline Co., 1776 Lincoln 
Street, P.O. Box 55€8, Denver, Colo. 80217. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 77 Beale 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $7,662.50. E. (9) $112.42. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Palm Beach-Broward Farmers Commit- 
tee for Legislative Action, P.O. Box 396, Boyn- 
ton Beach, Fla. 33435. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C, 
20036. 

B. Republic Geothermal, Inc., 11823 East 
Slauson Avenue, Suite 1, Sante Fe Springs, 
Calif. 96070. 

D. (6) $1,150. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. South Florida Tomato & Vegetable 
Growers Association, P.O. Drawer B.B., Home- 
stead, Fla. 33030. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southwest Winter Vegetable Growers 
Association, P.O. Box 1670, Immokalle, Fla. 
33934. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 1000 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $362.50. E. (9) $5. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. 25 E Street Associates, 1220 19th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $5. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 1730 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $27. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Western Crude Oil, Inc., P.O. Box 5568, 
Denver, Colo. 80217. 


A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Wheelaborator-Frye, Inc., Liberty Lane, 
Hampton, N.H. 03842. 

A. Van Ness, Feldman & Sutcliffe, 1220 
19th Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Windfarms, Ltd., 402 Jackson Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111. 

D. (6) $162.50 

A. John A. Vance, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., 1050 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94106. 

D. (6) $5,031. E. (9) $2,943.91. 
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A. Murle L. Vaughan, Beneficial Manage- 
ment Corp. of America, 1700 North Moore 
Street, 1925 Rosslyn Center Building, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

B. Beneficial Management Corp. of 
America, 1300 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 19899. 

A. Christine L. Vaughn, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
200062. 

D. (6) $668.98. E. (9) $81.40. 


A. Velsicol Chemical Corp., 341 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

E (9) $3,850. 

A. Jerry T. Verkler, P.O. Box 2521, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

B. Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., P.O. 
Box 2521, Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A..C. John Vermilye, United States Steel 
Corp., 818 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United States Steel Corp., 600 Grant 
Street, Pitsburgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $16.75. E. (9) $1. 


A. Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard & McPher- 
son, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Coalition of United States Citizen 
Award-Holders Against Czechoslovakia. 

A. Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard & McPher- 
son, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., Pan 
American Building, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $2,456.25. 

A. Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard & McPher- 
son, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 1100, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $1,701. E. (9) $1,701. 


A. Larry R. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for City of Houston), 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $656.25. 

A. Larry R. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for Continental Re- 
sources Co.), 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $13,875. E. (9) $516.07. 
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A. Larry R. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for First City Ban- 
corporation), 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $93.75. 

A. Larry R. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for Houston Natural 
Gas Corp.), 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) 274.50. 

A. Larry R. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for Slurry Transport 
Association), 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,487.50. E. (9) $35.50. 


A. Larry A. Veselka, 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., No. 900, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Vinson & Elkins (for Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp.), 1101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. John C. Vickerman, American Society 
of Association Executives, 1575 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Society of Association Execu- 
tives, 1575 I Street NW., Washington, D.c. 
20005. 

A. R. Eric Vige, Cities Service Co., 1660 L 
Street NW., No. 207, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cities Service Co., 1660 L Street NW., No. 
207, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

A. Rudolph A. Vignone, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1800 K Street NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 44316. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Howard A. Vine, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 1776 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Walter D. Vinyard, Jr., Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Insurance Co., 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $380. 

A. Walter D. Vinyard, Jr., Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Walter D. Vinyard, Jr., Alston, Miller & 
Gaines, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1000, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
385 Washington Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55102. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Andrew Vitali, 2101 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Volkswagen of America, Inc., 27621 Park- 
view Boulevard, Warren, Mich. 48092. 

E. (9) $727.19. 

A. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, 1828 L 
Street NW., Suite 1111, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. International Agricultural Development 
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Service, 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $3,341.75. 

A. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, 1828 L 
Street NW., Suite 1111, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. J. Paul McNamara, 88 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

D. (6) $675.83. E. (9) $73.30. 

A. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, 1828 L 
Street NW., Suite 1111, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Virginia State University, Petersburg, 
Va. 23803. 

E. (9) $118.88. 

A. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease, 1828 L 
Street NW., Suite 1111, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Wagnalls Memorial, 150 East Columbus 
Street, Lithopolis, Ohio. 

D. (6) $430. 

A. Donn L. Waage, 1200 Northwestern Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 55480. 

B. Northwest Bancorp., 1200 Northwestern 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 55480. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $208.96. 


A. Linda Wade, 2410 Beverly Boulevard, 
Suite 2, Los Angeles, Calif. 90057. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $668. 

A. Robert J. Wager, Suite 850, 2020 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Bakers Association, Suite 850, 
2020 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. E. (9) $8.60. 

A. Howard W. Wahl, 240 Barton Shore 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 777 East Eisen- 
hower Parkway, P.O. Box 1000, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48106. 

E. (9) 367.40. 


A. Herbert R. Waite, The First National 
Bank of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02110. 

B. The First National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Strect, Boston. Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $1,595. E. (9) $3,149.15. 


A. Herbert R. Waite, First National Boston 
Corp., 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Boston Corp., 100 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1300 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1300 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Chemtex Fibers, Inc., 850 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022, 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Ross, 1300 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Whitney National Bank of New Orleans, 
228 Saint Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
70130. 

D. (6) $6,880.43. E. (9) $6,880.43. 

A. Robert E. Waldron, Associated Petro- 
leum Industries of Michigan, P.O. Box 10070, 
Lansing, Mich. 48901. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) 3573.80. 

A. Charles W. Walker, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 1125 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO-CLC, 1125 15th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $8,000. 


A. Charles E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Agrico Chemical Co., et al., Bank of 
Oklahoma Tower, 1 Williams Center, Tulsa, 
Oxla. 74103. 

D. (6) $1,425. 

A. Charles E. Walter Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

B. Airco, Inc., 100 Mountain Avenue, Mur- 
ray Hill, N.J. 07974. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Aluminum Co. of America, 1200 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., P.O. Box 61616, 
Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport, Tex. 
75261, 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Can Co., American Lane 1A9, 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
1120 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (9) $910. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Street, St. Louis, Mo, 63102. 

D. (6) $250. 
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A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ashland Chemical, P.O. Box 2219, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43216. 

D. (6) $250, 


A. Charls E., Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. BASF Wyandotte Corp., 100 Cherry Hill 
Road, Parsippany, N.J. 07054. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 1620 I Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,175. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
18016. 


D. (6) $500. 
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A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
60604. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

B. Board of Trade Clearing Corp., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Caterpillar Tractor Co., 100 Adams Street 
NE., Peoria, Ill. 61629. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 444 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 4 World 
Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Crown Zellerbach Corp., 1 Bush Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Deajer Bank Association, 1800 K Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $937.50. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Deere & Co., John Deere Road, Moline, 
Til, 61265. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Fastern Air Lines, Inc., 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. First Chicago Corp., 1 First National 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60670. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. General Telephone & Electronics, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Geothermal Kinetics, Inc., 301 West In- 
dian School Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 85013. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Hercules, Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 900 
17th Street NW., Suite 1000, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Lone Star Steel Co., 2200 West Mocking- 
bird Lane, Dallas, Tex. 75215. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 6300 Sears 
Tower, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Olin Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 06904. 


120 Lake Ridge Road, 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiber- 
glas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo, Ohio 43666. 

D. (6) $500. 


Inc., P.O. Box 1035, 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., Pan 
Am Building, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45201. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. PULLMAN-KELLOGG, Division of Pull- 
man, Inc., 1300 Three Greenway Plaza East, 
Houston, Tex. 77046. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Chatls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. PULLMAN-SWINDELL, Division of 
Pullman Inc., 441 Smithfield Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 15222. 

A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Trans Union Corp., 90 Half Day Road, 
Lincolnshire, Ill. 60015. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Union Carbide Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Charls E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United Air Lines, Inc., P.O. Box 66100, 
Chicago, Ill. 60666. 


A. Charis E. Walker Associates, Inc., 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Weyerhaeuser Co., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Linda Walker-Hill, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Warren W. Walkey, General Electric Co., 
777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

A. R. Duffy Wall, Freeport Minerals Co., 
1050 17th Street NW., No. 301, Washington, 
DC, 20036. 

B. Freeport Minerals Co., 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10166. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Carl S. Wallace, Purolator, Inc., 1800 K 
Street NW., Suite 614, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Purolator, Inc., 255 Old New Brunswick 
Road, Piscataway, N.J. 08854. 

D. (6) $46.35. 


A. Don Wallace Associates, Inc., 232 East 
Capitol Street NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Sugar Cane League Of the 
U.S.A., Inc., 416 Whitney Building, New 
Orleans, La. 70130. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $2,005. 


A. Don Wallace Associates, Inc., 232 East 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $750. 


— 


A. Don Wallace Associates, Inc., 232 East 
Capitol Street NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. Applied Ceramic Technologies, Inc., 418 
East Ninth Street, Rochester, Ind. 46975. 
D. (6) $600. E. (9) $400. 


A. Don Wallace Associates, Inc., 232 East 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Cotton Warehouse Association of 
America, 232 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $11,000. E. (9) $2,350. 

A. Jean M. Wallace, 1370 Bluejay Drive, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15243. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $167.50. 


A. Lionel L. Wallenrod, 260 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

A. R. Douglas Wallin, Jr., Emerson Electric 
Co., 1745 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, 
Va. 22202. 

B. Emerson Electric Co., 8100 Florissant, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136. 

E. (9) $76.85. 
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A. Maureen Walls, 2102 Rhawn Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19152. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41072. 

E. (9) $187.75. 

A. John B. Walsh, Jaeckle, Fleischmann & 
Mugel, 700 Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 14202. 

B. Samuel Strapping Systems, Ltd., 2620 
Dixie Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada. 

E. (9) $2.01. 


A. Eleanor Walters, 317 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Environmental Policy Center, 317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C..20003. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Bonnie B. Wan, Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 
530, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
Montgomery Ward Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 


One 


D. (6) $48. E. (9) $50. 

A. John F. Wanamaker, Retired Officers 
Association, 201 North Washington Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 201 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $1,515. 


A. Barbara Wanner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. G. Fletcher Ward, Jr., Montgomery Ward 
& Co., Inc., 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 530, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., One 
Montgomery Ward Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 60671. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. John E. Ward, 182 Soundview Avenue, 
White Plains, N.Y. 10606. 

B. Meat Importers Council of America, 
Inc., 1901 North Fort Myer Drive, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

A. Richard D. Warden, United Automobile, 
Aerospace & Agricultural Imalement Workers 
of America (UAW), 1757 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48214. 

D. (6) $15,335.82. E. (9) $151. 
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A. Michael O. Ware, Conoco Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Conoco Inc., High Ridge Park, Stamford, 
Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Peter F. Warker, TRW Inc. 2030 M 
Street NW., Washington, 20036. 

B. TRW Inc. 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Ernest R. Warner, Jr., DGA Interna- 
tional, Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. (for Airbus In- 
dustrie, Avenue Lucien Servanty, 31700 
Blagnac, France), 1225 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $102.17. E. (9) $101.75. 


A. Betsy R. Warren, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,571. E. (9) $76.52. 
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A. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20080. 
E. (9) $390. 


A. Washington Office on Africa, 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 
D. (6) $5,664.51. E. (9) $8,497.92. 


A. Washington State NARAL, P.O. Box 
15549, Seattle, Wash. 98115. 
D. (6) $4,951.70. E. (9) $4,510.59. 


A. Ralph J. Watson, 1745 Jefferson Davis 
Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Rockwell International, 1745 Jefferson 
Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $495. E. (9) $171.20. 

A. Carolyn Herr Watts, 1800 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washineton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $25. 

A. George B. Watts, National Broiler Coun- 
cll, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. James L. Watts, NASB'C, 618 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 618 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D (6) $1,500. 


A. Judith G. Waxman, National Health 
Law Program, 1424 16th Street, Suite 304, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Health Law Program, 2639 
South La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90034. 

D. (6) $2,296.78. E. (9) $3,049.02. 


A. William J. Way, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $295.77. 


A. Raymond J. Weatherly, 2733 Carter 
Farm Court, Alexandria, Va. 22306. 

B. Manufactured Housing Institute, 1745 
Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 511, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22202. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. William H. Weatherspoon, N.C. Petro- 
leum Council, P.O. Box 167, Raleigh, N.C. 
27602. 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $664.97. 

A. Douglas M. Webb, Kennecott Corp. 
1111 19th Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Kennecott, Corporation, Ten Stamford 
Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $500. E.(9) $225.95. 


— 


A. Horace S. Webb, P.O. Box 351, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52406. 

B. Iowa Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, P.O. Bọx 351, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406 


E. (9) $111.50. 

A. Jack Weber, 1010 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007. 

A. Webster & Chamberlain, 1747 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Society of Radiologic Tech- 
nologists, 500 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 
836, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Webster & Chamberlain, 1747 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, Mott 
Foundation Building, Flint, Mich. 48502. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $18.33. 

A. Webster & Chamberlin, 1747 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Club Association, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Webster & Chamberlain, 1747 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. National Sporting Goods Association, 
717 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


A. John F. Webster, IBM, 1801 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Business Machines, Old 
Orchard Road, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. 

D. (6) $324. E. (9) $132. 

A. Webster & Sheffield, 1200 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Suite 350, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Conference of Bankruptcy 
Judges, c/o Webster & Sheffield, 1200 New 
Hampshire Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $201.34. 


A. Webster & Sheffield, One Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

B. Smith, Barney Real Estate Corp., 1345 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
10105. 

D. (6) $19,500. E. (9) $1,072. 

A. Fred Wegner, National Retired Teachers 
Association-American Association of Retired 
pe geod 1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
0049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association- 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $498.28. E. (9) $91.57. 

A. Lauren C. Weilburg, 499 S. Capitol 
Street SW., Suite 104, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 499 
S. Capitol Street SW., Suite 104, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $646. E. (9) $102.95. 

A. Donald G. Weinert, National Society of 


Professional Engineers, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Joan Weinstock, American Optometric 
Association, 1730 M St. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Dr. Albert A. Bucar, 395 Orchard Street, 
Antioch, 111. 60002. 

D. (6) $211.86. E. (9) $467.10. 


A. Michael A. Weiss, Tenneco Inc., 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

B. Tenneco Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

E. (9) $37.50. 

A. Morton N. Weiss, 55 Broad Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 

B. National Security Traders Association, 
Inc., 55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Judith H. Weitz, 1520 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Children’s Defense Fund, 1520 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,180.80. E. (9) $4. 

A. Paul S. Weller Jr., 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,720. 

A. L. H. Wells, Shell Oil Co., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., No. 200, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $500. 

A James F. Welsh, 4805 Edgefield Road. 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

B Alaska Coalition, 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,031.30. 
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A. Elizabeth E. Weltner, Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., No. 1000, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. W. R. Werner, CertainTeed Corp., 1627 
K Street NW., Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. CertainTeed Corp., P.O. Box 860, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 19482. 


A. Fred Wertheimer, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $558.45. 


A. Joy C. West, 807 15th Street NW., Suite 
600, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Migrant Legal Action Program, Inc., 807 
15th Street NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C 
20005. 

D. (6) $4,459.30. E. (9) $1,512.48. 

A. Harry H. Westbay III, St. Regis Paper 
Co., 1625 I Street NW., No. 805, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. St. Regis Paper Co., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $650. 


A. Western Coal Traffic League, 1224 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $13,188. E. (9) $13,805.72. 
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A. The Western Company of North Amer- 
ica, P.O. Box 186, Fort Worth, Tex. 76101. 

E. (9) $29.80. 

A. Western Radiological Group, Suite 2, 
2044 Armacost Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90025. 

A. Harvey J. Wexler, Continental Airlines, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1017, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 90009. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1.000. 

A, Brian B. Whalen, International Har- 
vester Co., 401 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60611. 

B. International Harvester Co., 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $831.23. 

A, Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., Sun Company, 
Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Suite 820, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20006. 

B. Sun Company, Inc., 
Road, Radnor, Pa. 19087. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $224.20. 

A. Edwin M. Wheeler, The Fertilizer Insti- 
tute, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $25. 
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A. Thomas E. Wheeler, National Cable 
Television Association, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,375. 

A, June M. Whelan, Union Pacific Corp., 
815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 810, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Pacific Corp., 345 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10154. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $220.34. 

A. William Wichard, Jr., Union Oll Co. 
of California, 1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Union Oil Co. of California, 461 South 
Boylston Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

A. Donald F. White, American Retail Fed- 
eration, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, Inc., 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75. 

A. White, Fine & Verville, 1156 15th Street 
NW., Suite 302, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Turlock Irrigation District, P.O. Box 
949, 333 East Canal Street, Turlock, Calif. 
95380. 

D. (6) $1,265. 

A. John C. White, Private Truck Council 
of America, Inc., 1101 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1101 17th Street NW., No. 310, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $20, 


A. John S. White, Marathon Oil Co., 1800 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio 45840. 


A. John Thomas White II, Tenneco Inc., 
490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, 
D.C. 20024. 

B. Tenneco, Inc., P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,375. 


— 
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A. Alton W. Whitehouse, The Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), 1750 Midland Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44115. 

B. The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

A. David E. Whitten, The Fertilizer Insti- 
tute, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
Oats Fertilizer Institute, 1015 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,798.48. 

A. Gary L. Whittle, N.C. Petroleum Coun- 
cil, P.O. Box 167, Raleigh, N.C. 27602. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

A. Wickham & Craft, 1050 17th Street NW., 
Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consumers Solar Electric Power Corp., 
5811 Uplander Way, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 


A. Wickham & Craft, 1050 17th Street 
NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Trailer Train Co., 300 South Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

D. (6) $312.50. 

A. Wickwire, Lewis, Goldmark & Schorr, 
600 Maynard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Mayor and City Council, City of Seattle, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

D. (6) $13,175. E. (9) $5,507.93. 


A. Wickwire, Lewis, Goldmark & Schorr, 
500 Maynard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Save Our Rallrxad Employment 
(8.0.R.E.), c/o Fife Community Credit 
Union, 4410 20th Street East, Tacoma, Wash. 
98424; and, New Milwaukee Lines, 500 May- 
nard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

A. Nina Faye Wildenmann, Arizona Public 
Service Co., P.O. Box 21666, Phoenix, Ariz. 
85036. 

B. Arizona Public Service Co., P.O. Box 
21666, Phoenix, Ariz. 85036. 

D. (6) $6,510. E. (9) $1,985.13. 

A. Richard J. Wiechmann, American Paper 
Institute, Inc., 1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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A. Rebecca Wilcox, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Inc. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Wilcox & Sharood, 1899 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Stevedores, 1899 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,800. E. (9) $7,682.30. 

A. Jerry C. Wilkerson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1005, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. International Franchise Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 1005, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $1,955. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 210 Summit Avenue, 
Montvale, N.J. 07645. 

D. (6) $15,291. E. (9) $154.06. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bonneville International Corp., 36 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, 10 East North Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. European Travel Commission, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hoopa Valley Tribe, P.O. Box 817, Hoopa, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $98.20. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Data Communications 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., IDCMA, 1735 
New York Avenue NW., Washington; D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $19,313. E. (9) $279.70. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 200068. 

B. Independent Insurance Agents of 
America, Inc., 85 John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $7,787.70. E. (9) $33.70. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. NANA Regional Corp., Inc., Box 49, Kot- 
zebue, Alaska 99752. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Shee Atika, Inc., P.O. Box 4578, Mount 
Edgecomb, Alaska 99835. 

E. (9) $13.60. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. State of Hawali, Department of Regula- 
tory Agencies, P.O. Box 531, Honolulu, Ha- 
wail. 


_ 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. National Bank of Oregon, Portland, 
Oreg. (for The “Remaining Members” of the 
Klamath Indian Tribe, Oreg.). 

D. (6) $1,144.50. E. (9) $13.75. 


A. Sandra L. Willett, 624 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Consumers League, 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $40. 

A. Ralph E. Willham, 1750 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation, 1750 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $8,550. 


A. Williams & Connolly, 1000 Hill Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 
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A. Williams & Connolly, 1000 Hill Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. LTV Corp., LTV Tower, 1525 Elm Street, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $1,931.25. E. (9) 85. 


A. Willams & Connolly, 1000 Hill Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ralph A. Pari, Rhode Island Housing & 
Mortgage Finance Corp., 40 Westminster 
Street, Suite 1700, Providence, R.I. 02903. 

D. (6) $837.50. E. (9) $14.96. 

A. Williams & Connolly, 839 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. William H. Sullivan, Jr.,'500 Neponset 
Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 02122. 


A. Williams & Ince, 1620 I Street NW., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Netting Manufacturers Orga- 
nization, in care of Ralph J. Sigler, FNT In- 
dustries, 927 First Street, Menominee, Mich. 
49558. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Physical Therapy Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,404.50. E. (9) $114.43. 

A. Willlams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Quasar Petroleum Co., 2500 
Fort Worth National Bank Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 76102. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, 
First Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $105.71. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Association for Responsible Housing 
Policy, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $38.15. 
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A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. Bangor Punta Operations, Inc., One 
Greenwich Plaza, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. C. Brewer & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 1826, 
Honolulu, Hawali 96801. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Burger King Corp., 7360 North Kendall 
Drive, Miami, Fla. 33152. 

A. Wiliams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidated Foods Corp., 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $48.15. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Domestic Petroleum Council, 1101 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $12.71. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Feather & Down Association, 4441 Au- 
burn Boulevard, Suite O, Sacramento, Calif. 
95841. 
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A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planter’s Association, 
1511 K Stréet NW., Suite 723, Washington, 


D.C. 20005. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lloyd Hayes, P.O. Box 1447, Port Arthur, 
Tex. 77640. 

D. (6) $260. E. (9) $13.05. 

A. Willlams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. E. F. Hutton & Co., Inc., One Battery 
Park Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

A. Willlams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Institute for Due Process for Financial 
Institutions, 1130 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. IU International Management Corp., 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

D. (6) $662.50. E. (9) $76.28. 

A. Willams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Krause Milling Co., P.O. Box 1156, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 53201. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Lanham Act Preservation Association, 
1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Louisiana Land & Exploration Co., 
P.O. Box 60350, New Orleans, La. 70160. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Association of Water Co., 1019 
19th Street NW., Suite 1110, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,060. E. (9) $127.13. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Olympia & York Developments, Ltd., 1 
First Canadian Place, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

D. (6) $170. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Olympia & York Equity Corp., 245 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,495. E. (9) $125.61. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., No. 215, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036, 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Senin NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.c. 
2 è 
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B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 


D.C. 20014. 
D. (6) $110. E. (3) $25.43. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. The Pillsbury Co., 608 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 490 
L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Washington, D.C. 
20024. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $13.05. 


A. Willlams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southern California Gas Co., 1150 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Wiliams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southern Railway System, 920 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,540. E. (9) $165.28. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southland Royalty Co., 1000 Fort Worth 
Club Tower, Fort Worth, Texas 76102. 

D. (6) $287.50. E. (9) $25.44. 

A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Southwest Airlines, P.O. Box 37611, 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 75235. 


A. Williams & Jensen, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Student Loan Marketing Association 
(Sallie Mae), 1055 Thomas Jefferson Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,402.50. E. (9) $343.26. 


A, Lee Williams, American Retail Federa- 
tion, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. American Retail Federation, Inc., 1616 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,600. 


A. Lucinda L. Williams, 1111 19th Street 
NW., Suite 402, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federation of American Hospitals, 1111 
19th Street NW., Suite 402, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,500, 


A. Margie R. Williams, 415 Second Street 
NE., Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
415 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $1,202.29. 


A. Robert E. Williams, United Airlines, 
No. 607, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Airlines, P.O. Box 66100, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60666. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Williams, Myers and Quiggle, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Church Alliance for Clarification of 
ERISA, c/o Gary S. Nash, 511 North Akard 
Building, Suite 311, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 

D. (6) $18,769.57. E. (9) $382.78. 


A. Nathaniel Williams, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $2,265. 


A. Frederick L. Williford, 8401 Connecticut 
Avenue, Suite 911, Washington, D.C. 

B, National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, 8401 Connecticut Avenue, 
Suite 911, Washington, D.C. 20015. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $30. 

A. George S. Wills, Wills & Associates, Suite 
903, 36 South Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
21201. 

B. Wills & Associates, Inc. (for Americans 
for Alaska), Suite 903, 36 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 

E. (9) $186.33. 


A. Betsy Willson-Messer, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Assoclation/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
1909 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $302.88. 


A. Charlotte Wilmer, 1800 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Wilmer & Pickering, 1666 K Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 1828 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Bjorg Opdahl Wilson, UNICEF Informa- 
tion Service, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. United States Committee (for UNICEF), 
331 East 38th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Charles D. Wilson, 1850 K Street NW., 
Suite 390, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Camp Corp., 1850 K Street NW., 
Suite 390, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $111.36. 

A. Dena L. Wilson, 1600 Wilson Boulevard, 
Suite 1101, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1600 Wilson Boulevard, Suite 1101, 
Arlington, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $76. 


A. Donnie E. Wilson, Husky OIl Co., 1800 
M Street NW., Suite 295 North, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Husky Oil Co., P.O. Box 380, Cody, Wyo. 
82414. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $37.80. 

A. James E. Wilson, Jr., 1150 17th Street 
NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. McDonnell Douglas Corp., P.O. Box 516, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 

A. M. Woodrow Wilson, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union, Denver, Colo., 80251; 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,946.14. E. (9) $121.03. 

A. Albert Winchester, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,265. 


A. Joseph B. Winkelmann, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $560.39. 
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A. Kathleen J. Winn, Pennzoil Co., 1155 
15th Street NW., Suite 602, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Pennzoil Co., Pennzoil Place, P.O. Box 
2967, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $42.77. 


A. James R. Winnie, Cities Service Co., 
P.O. Box 25128, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73125. 

B. Cities Service Co., P.O. Box 25128, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 73125. 


A. Louise V. Winstead, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 1111 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Edison Electric Institute, 1111 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,435. E. (9) $80.01. 


19th 


A. Winston & Strawn, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Building Owners & Managers Associa- 
tion International, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $95. E. (9) $314.50. 

A. Winston & Strawn, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. International Council of Shopping Cen- 
ters, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $617.50. E. (9) $14.60. 

A. Mark E. Winter, American Land Title 
Association, 1828 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Land Title Association, 1828 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Richard F. Witherall, Colorado Rail- 
road Association, 420 Denver Club Bullding, 
Denver, Colo. 80202. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 420 
Denver Club Building, Denver, Colo. 80202. 


A. Witkowski, Weiner, McCaffrey & Brod- 
sky, 1575 I Street NW., Suite 350, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. Coordinating Council on Manufactured 
Housing Finance, Suite 350, 1575 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $2,016. 

A. Witkowski, Weiner, McCaffrey & Brod- 
sky, 1575 I Street NW., Suite 350, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Manufactured Housing Fi- 
nance Association, Suite 350, 1575 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Glenn P. White, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Patrick J. Witmer, 1322 Meadowcreek 
Lane, Lancaster, Pa. 17603. 

B. National Youth Pro-Life Coalition, P.O. 
Box 67, Newport, Ky. 41022. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $167.50. 


A. H. C. Witthaus, General Motors Corp., 
1660 L Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,234.14. 


A. James E. Wolf, Trane Co., 2020 14th 
Street North, Arlington, Va. 22201. 


B. Trane Co., 3600 Pammel Creek Building, 
La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


A. Sidney M. Wolfe, 2000 P Street NW., 
No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Health Research Group, 2000 P Street 
NW., No. 708, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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A. Don Womack, Texas Utilities Services, 
Inc., 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1013, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Texas Utilities Services, 
Bryan Towers, Dallas, Tex. 75201. 
D. (6) $2,356. E. (9) $153.60. 

A. Burton C. Wood, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $9,150. 


Inc., 2001 


E. (9) $2,135. 


A. Charles A. Wood, National Fuel Gas 
Distribution Corp., Room 900, 10 Lafayette 
Square, Buffalo, N.Y. 14203. 

B. National Fuel Gas Distribution Corp., 
et al. 

D. (6) $495.24. E. (9) $918.99. 

A. W. Alan Woodford, Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Diane Woodruff, Committee of Urban 
Program Universities, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 220, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Committee of Urban Program Univer- 
sities, 1300 19th Street NW., No. 220, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,136. 


A. M. Alan Woods, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washintgon, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., (for Airbus In- 
dustrie, Avenue Lucien Servanty, 31700 
Blagnac, France), 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $12.02. 


A. M. Alan Woods, DGA International, Inc., 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 (for: 
European Aerospace Corp., 1101 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005). 

A. M. Alan Woods, DGA International, 
Inc., 1225 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc., 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 (for: 
Sofreavia, 75 rue la Boetie, Paris 8eme 
France). 

A. M. Alan Woods, DGA International, Inc., 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. DGA International, Inc. 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036 (for: 
Thomson-CSF (AVS), 178 Boulevard Gabriel 
Péri, 92240 Malakoff, France). 


A. Perry W. Woofter, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $100. 

A. Edward A. Woolley, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Suite 3420, New York, N.Y. 10112. 

B. CTI-Container Transport International, 
Inc., et al., 445 Hamilton Avenue, White 
Plains, N.Y. 10601. 

D. (6) $1,711.44. E. (9) $66.29. 


A. Linda Anzalone Woolley, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Ronald L. Wooten, Consolidation Coal 
Co., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 1000, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consolidation Coal Co., Consol Plaza, 
1800 Washington Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15241. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $80. 

A. World Federalist Political Education 
Committee, 600 Valley Road, Wayne, NJ. 
07470. 

D. (6) $7,682.92. E. (9) $12,452.29. 

A. Steven M. Worth, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 1425 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 633 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Edward E. Wright, 1819 H Street NW., 
Suite 1175, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. G-4 Children's Coalition, 7309 Delfield 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

E. (9) $7.25. 

A, Franklin L. Wright, Jr., 1709 New York 
Avenue NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10166. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $333.89. 


A. Richard E. Wyckoff, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $320.60. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & 
Silbert, No. 580, The Watergate 600, 600 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20037. 

B. Filmways, Inc., 2049 Century Park East. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90067. 


A. T. Albert Yamada, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 703, Washington, D.C. 
20036, 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Edward R. Yawn, 1111 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Edison Electric Institute, 1111 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $974.03. E. (9) $207.50. 

A. Kim Yelton, 8120 Fenton Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

B. Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, 8120 Fenton Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

D. (6) 34,777.50. E. (9) $4,869.76. 

A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. D. Scott Yohe, Delta Air Lines, Inc, 
1629 K Street NW., Room 204, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Delta Air Lines, Inc., Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 30320. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) $73.40. 


A. G. Reynolds Young, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Hugh F. Young, Jr., National Paint & 
Coatings Association, 1500 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. National Paint & Coatings Association, 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $98.31. 


A. John Andrew Young, Suite 207, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Weshington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Coastal Corp., Nine Greenway Plaza, 
Houston, Tex. 77046. 

A. John Andrew Young, Suite 207, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Nueces County Navigation District No. 
1, 222 Power Street, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
78403. 

A. Judith A. Young, Netional Association 
of Realtors, 925 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Pamela K. Young, National Association 
of Manufacturers, 222 South Prospect Ave- 
nue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
1776 F Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $70. 

A. Stephen T. Young, 12801 River Road, 
Potomac, Md. 

B. National Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $5,527.01. E. (9) $1,710.40. 

A. Betsy Younkins, 2101 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $135.65. 

A. Eugene A. Yourch, 50 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10004. 
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B. Federation of American Controlled 
Shipping, 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Harry M. Zachem, Ashland Oil, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 507, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ashland Oil, Inc., P.O. Box 391, Ashland, 
Ky. 41101. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Donald M. Zahn, 8001 Braddock Road, 
Suite 600, Springfield, Va. 22160. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 8001 
Braddock Road, Suite 600, Springfield, Va. 
22160. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $202. 


A. Lynn Zakupowsky, General Electric Co., 
7717 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. General Electric Co., 3135 Easton Turn- 
pike, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Steven S. Zaleznick, National Retired 
Teachers Association/American Association 
of Retired Persons, 1909 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20049. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association/ 
American Association of Retired Persons, 1909 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20049. 

D. (6) $310.96. 

A. Barry W. Zander, 
Metairie, La. 70003. 

B. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $5,950.11. 
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A. John S. Zapp, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 

D. (6) $4,092. E. (9) $219.14. 
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A. L. Andrew Zausner, Pennzoil Co., 1155 
15th Street NW., Suite 602, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Pennzoil Co., Pennzoil Place, P.O. Box 
2967, Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $117.15. 

A. Jerome M. Zeifman, National Senior 
Citizens Law Center, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Senior Citizens Law Center, 
1424 16th Street NW., Suite 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $1,881. 

A. Zoological Action Committee, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $2,504.87. 

A. John L. Zorack, 11th Floor, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federal Express Corp., AMF Box 727, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38194. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Zuckert, Scoutt & Rasenberger, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 757 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $4,605.19. E. (9) $660.69. 


A. Charles O. Zuver, American Bankers 
Association, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Bankers Association, 1120 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Frances A. Zwenig, Center To Protect 
Workers’ Rights, Suite 800, 1899 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Center To Protect Workers’ Rights, 
Suite 800, 1899 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. 
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*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following reports for the second calendar quarter of 1980 were received too late to be included in the published reports 
for that quarter: 


(Note.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fie One Corr WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK or THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE an “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “Report” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be nume 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Note on Irem “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(1) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”, (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staf! members of such frm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(11) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attemp: to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers, 


A. ORGANIZATION on INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION or LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of nts or employees 
who will fle Reports for this Quarter. = 


f_n ww 
Notz on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EmrP.Lorer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


—[_—[C[=$_[=—$—=<_=—=_$_—<—=—=—[—=$=$—=—é —Ss<——i io —— _ _ Eli — i“ —[—[SE= iL “ |[=a"a2a@a={=—=anBnBnSSSSS es 


Nore on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—f 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests, 


C. LEGISLATIVE lirrerests, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


a place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (bd) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (d) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
pres) (if publications were received as a 
t). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
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Norz on Irem “D."—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution"— 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN EMPLOYER.— (1) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 


even though it does have expenditures to report. 
(ili) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations—Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 


purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes, 


(c) Ir THIS REPORT Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(1) In General. 


In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 


“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12" (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(11) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fec, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5," and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item Is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 
Dues and assessments 
-Gifts of money or anything of value 
-Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
..-Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Tora. for this Quarter (Add items “1” through "5") 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7") 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302(a). 
ToTAL now owed to others on account of loans 
-.-Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 


13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: _...-.-- 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Name and Address of Contributor 
(“Period” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Amount 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


Note on ITEM “E".—(a) In General. ‘The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302(b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(Ù) Ip THIS REPORT Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
Public relations and advertising services 


Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
“1") 

Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 

Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

Telephone and telegraph 

‘Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 

All other expenditures 


Torat for this Quarter (Add "1” through “8”) 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. $....----Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10") 


Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan .. .”—Sec. 302(b). 
e Tota. now owed to person filing 
---Lent to others during this Quarter 
Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and*Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bidg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.000 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. The Adherence Group, Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10006. 

E. (9) $1.89. 

A. Ad-Hoc Committee for Competitive 
Telecommunications, 415 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $31,303.86. 

A. Aeron Marine Shipping Co., Triad Of- 
fice Center, 2001 Marcus Avenue, Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y. 11042. 

E. (9) $18,213.05. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 

D. (6) $5,120. E. (9) $5,279.02. 

A. Elizabeth C. Agile, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Clean Air Coalition, 530 Seventh 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $561. 

A. Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration In- 
stitute, 1815 North Fort Myer Drive, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $21,000. E. (9) $4,700. 

A. Air Products and Chemicals, Inc., P.O. 
Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 18105. ` 

E. (9) $50. 


A. David Alberswerth, 1006 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Western Organization of Resource Coun- 
cils, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue SE, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $4,128. 


A. Anne Genevieve Allen, Rockwell Interna- 
tional, 2230 East Imperial Highway, El Se- 
gundo, Calif. 90245. 

B. Rockwell International, 2230 East Im- 
perial Highway, El Segundo, Calif. 90245. 

D. (6) $340. E. (9) $756. 

A. AMATEX Corp., 1032 Stanbridge Street, 
Norristown, Pa. 19404. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Inc., 1612 K Street NW., No. 502, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $25,588.56. 


A. American Association of University 
Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

E. (°) $5,648.30. 


A. American Cancer Society, Inc., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
E. (9) $1,245.06. 


A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $17,696.85. E. (9) $17,696.85. 

A. American Federation of State, County & 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $56,356.58. 

A. American Health Planning Association, 
1601 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $91,918.46. E. (9) $3,346.80. 


A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, ‘ll. 60611. 
D. (6) $19,298.95. E. (9) $19,298.95. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 
D. (6) $2,646. E. (9) $2,646. 


A. American League of Anglers, 810 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $4,444.17. E. (9) $2,166.69. 
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A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, 111. 60611. 
D. (6) $1,000.35. E. (9) $4,968.03. 


A. American Sales Association, Box 236, 
Pasadena, Md. 21122. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $341. 

A. American Textile Machinery Association, 
1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $189.56. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $73,345.05. 

A. Americans for Alaska, Inc., P.O, Box 50, 
Riderwood, Md. 21139. 

E. (9) $144.74. 


A. Nancy Amidei, Food Research and Ac- 
tion Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research and Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $1,728.46. E. (9) $21.35. 


A. J. L. Anderson, Time, Inc., 888 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Time, Inc., Time & Life Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

E. (9) $9.29. 

A. Mary M. Anderson, 2903 Westmorland 
Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 37212. 

B. ICX Aviation, Inc., Dulles International 
Airport, Washington, D.C. 20041. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Association of Dealers in An- 
cient, Oriental, and Primitive Art, 15914 East 
94th Street, New York, N.Y, 10028. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

E. (9) $50.40. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Securities Industry Association, 490 
L'Enfant Plaza, Suite 3212, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,342.50. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., One State Farm Plaza, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 61701. 

D. (6) $6,198. E, (9) $13.40. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Werner J. Fleischmann, 300 Jacksonville 
Road, Pompton Plains, N.J. 07444. 

D. (6) $158.25. E. (9)$29.05. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 838, Nogales, Ariz. 

E. (9) $4. 


A. Milton F. Ashford, TRW, Inc., Suite 800, 
2030 M Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. TRW, Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Joseph Ashooh, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. The Associated General Contractors of 
America. 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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A. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc. (ADAPSO), 1925 North 
Lynn Street, No. 1100, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

E. (9) $12,167.50. 

A. Joseph Warren Ayres, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60088. 

D. (6) $3,500. E..(9) $128. 


A. Robert A. Bacha, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for Westinghouse), 1625 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20035. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,125.93. 


A. Robert A. Bacha, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for Young Drug Prod- 
ucts Corp.) 1625 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Dennis J. Baker, Norton Co., One New 
Bond Street, Worcester, Mass. 01€06. 

B. Norton Co., One New Bond Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 01606. 

D. (6) $6,450. E. (9) $13.69. 


A. Bally Manufacturing Corp., 2640 Bel- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60618. 

A. Joel Bander, 900 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,223.38. E. (9) $394.43. 

A. Larry P. Barnett, Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1709 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1709 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Barrett, Smith, Schapiro, Simon & 
Armstrong, 26 Broadway, No. 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc. and 
New York Coffee & Sugar Clearing Associa- 
tion, Inc., 4 World Trade Center, New York, 
N.Y. 10048. 

A. Barrett, Smith, Schapiro, Simon & 
Armstrong, 26 Broadway, No. 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 10004, 

B. New York Cocoa Clearing Association, 
Inc., 4 World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 
10048. 

A. Barrett, Smith, Schapiro, Simon & Arm- 
strong, 25 Broadway, Suite 1400, New York, 
N.Y. 10004. 

B. Prudential Lines, Inc,, One World Trade 
Center, 37th Floor, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

E. (9) $17.99. 

A. Eileen Barthelmy, The American League 
of Anglers, 810 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. The American League of Anglers, 810 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $924.48. E. (9) $535.83. 


A. James R. Baxter, 2033 K Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Construction Employers Coun- 
cil, 2033 K Street NW., Suite 200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Michael K. Beard, 100 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Coalition to Ban Handguns, 
100 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $4,485. E. (9) $365. 
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A. Hubert Beatty, 1957 E Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Robert J. Becker, Joint Council of Al- 
lergy & Immunology, 401 East Prospect Ave- 
nue, Suite 210, Mount Prospect, Ill. 60056; 
229 North Hammes Avenue, Joliet, Ill. 60435. 

B. Joint Council of Allergy & Immunology, 
401 East Prospect Avenue, Suite 210, Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 60056. 

A. Josiah Beeman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County & 
Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,451.92. E. (9) $242.65. 

A. Kathleen M. Bennett, Crown Zellerbach, 
1600 L Street NW., Suite 215, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Crown Zellerbach, One Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. Nancy C. Benson, American Cyanamid 
Co., 1575 I Street NW., No. 220, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

B. American Cyanamid Co., Wayne, NJ. 
07470. 

D. (6) $345. E. (9) $70.35. 

A. John B. Benton, Howell Corp., 800 
Houston Natural Gas Building, Houston, 
‘Texas 77002. 

B. Howell Corp., 800 Houston Natural Gas 
Building, Houston, Texas 77002. 

A. John Berard, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Allene Betancourt, 1600 South Eads 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Chem Nuclear Services, Inc., P.O. Box 
1899, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 

A. Robert B. Betz, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $376.05. E. (9) $244.27. 


A. Sarah Massengale Billock, American 


Hospital Association, 444 North Capitol 
Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $298.41. E. (9) $21.48. 

A. Curt Biren, Solar Lobby, 1001 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $701.81. 

A. Lydia Bitter, 2111 Jefferson Davis High- 
way, Arlington, Va, 22202. 

B. Society of Real Estate Appraisers, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., No. 901, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $2,130.50. E. (9) $2,130.50. 

A. Kenneth T. Blaylock, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, 1325 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 1325 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $19,110. E. (9) $2,093.62. 

A. Richard W. Bliss, 1899 L Street NW., 
12th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. New England Electric System, 25 Re- 
search Drive, Westborough, Mass. 05181. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $123.80. 

A. Richard W. Bliss, 1899 L Street NW., 
12th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. SUNEDCO, 12700 Park Central Place, 
Dallas, Tex. 75251. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $381.70. 

A. Jack A. Blum, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Gasoline Marketers Coun- 
cil, 1015 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $18,000. E. (9) $740. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C, 20036. 

B. Alden Corrugated Container Corp., One 
Church Street, New Bedford, Mass. 02741. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Electric Co., 3125 Easton Turn- 
pike, Bullding WS—23, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $687.25. E. (9) $691.25. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. J & J Corrugated Box Corp., 350 North 
Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 02720. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. New York Mercantile Exchange, Four 
World Trade Center, New York, N.Y. 10048. 

A. Blum & Nash, 1015 18th Street NW., 
Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Twin Coasts Newspaper, Inc., Journal 
of Commerce, 110 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $9. 

A. Boasberg, Hewes, Klores, Feldesman & 
Tucker, 2101 L Street NW., Suite 906, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Board of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, 291 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $10,948.24. 

A. Jay Bonitt, 300 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Bendix Corporation, 300 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $285. 


A. Bonsib, Inc., Box 1807, Washington, D.C. 
20013. 


A. Edward T. Borda, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Assoc. of General Merchandise Chains, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. Connie Borken-Hagen, 10 Barley Mow 
Passage, Chiswick, London W4 4PH. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce 
(United Kingdom), 75 Brook Street, London 
wi. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $8,320.32. 


A. Mary Bourdette, 733 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Legal Services Corporation, 733 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,553.76. E. (9) $72.90. 

A. Boyden, Kennedy & Romney, 1000 Ken- 
necott Bldg., 10 East South Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84133. 

B. Hopi Indian Tribe, New Oraibi, Arizona 
86039. 

D. (6) $8,418. E. (9) $2,933.62. 
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A. Stephen S. Boynton, Suite 560, 1050 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Fur Industry, 101 West 30th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $1,700. 


A. Margueritte Bracy, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,499.64. E. (9) $136.37. 

A. Dan J. Bradley, 733 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Legal Services Corporation, 733 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,079.40. E. (9) $42. 


A. Dennis M. Bradshaw, 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006, 


A. Robert M. Brandon, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Room 401, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, 1300 
Connecticut Ave., NW., Room 401, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,850. E. (9) $75. 


A. Diane V. Brown, 1620 I Street NW. 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., 1620 I Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $400. 

A. Donald K. Brown, 1127 llth Street, 
Sulte 618, Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 

B. Summa Corp., P.O. Box 14000, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

A. Howard C. Brown, Jr., 9618 Carriage 
Road, Kensington, Md. 20795. 

B. Centar Associates, 369 Passaic Avenue, 
Fairfield, N.J. 07006. 


A. Howard C. Brown, Jr., 9618 Carriage 
Road, Kensington, Md. 20795. 

B. National Association of Life Science In- 
dustries, Inc., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Suite 702, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $93.10. 

A. John J. Brown, 1125 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, 1125 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $375. 

A. Brown & Roady, Suite 1270, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Louisville & Nashville Rallroad Co., 908 
West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 40201, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $1,465. 


A. James W. Bruner, Jr., P.O. Box 10110, 
South Lake Tahoe, Calif. 95731. 

B. League, to Save Lake Tahoe, 2197 Lake 
Tahoe Boulevard, P.O. Box 10110, South 
Lake Tahoe. Calif. 95731. 

D. (6) $7,980. E (9) $847. 

A. Margaret H. Bryant, American Natural 
Resources System. 1899 L Street NW., Suite 
500, Washington. D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co., 1 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Micheal W. Buckner, 900 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,488.88. E. (9) $138.40. 
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A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $4,000. 

A. David A. Bunn, Parcel Shippers Assn., 
1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Parcel Shippers Association, 1211 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Quentin L. Burgess, 733 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Legal Services Corp., 733 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $454.75. E. (9) $18.50. 


A. Gerard P. Burke, Suite 921, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Air Leases, Inc., P.O. Box 
480233, Miami, Fla. 33148. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. B. Kent Burton, American Trucking As- 
sociation, Inc. 1616 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $320.14. 

A. John M. Burzio. Hydeman, Mason & 
Goodell, 1220 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Be Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
Magazine Center, 575 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $1,114.75. E. (9) $290.50. 


A. Butler, Binion, Rice, Cook & Knapp, 
1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. City of Philadelphia, 
Services Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 
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D. (6) $17,515. E. (9) $53,418.07. 

A. Butler, Binion, Rice, Cook & Knapp, 
1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Dorchester Sea-3 Products, Inc., 
Main, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

D. (6) $4,946.25. E. (9) $5,027.15. 
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A Butler, Binion, Rice, Cook & Knapp, 
1747 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Seatrain Lines, Inc., One Chase Manhat- 
tan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Roy O. Martin, Jr., 3110 Georges Lane, 
Alexandria, Louisiana 71301. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. New England Fish Co. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1 Shell Plaza, P.O. 2463, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 


A. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C, 20036 
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B. U.S. & Overseas Employees Tax Fair- 
ness Committee, 1101 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, 

A. Morrison G. Cain, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of General Merchandise 
Chains, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Airco, 85 Chestnut Ridge Road, Mont- 
vale, N.J. 07950. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Sulte 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Bechtel Corp., 1620 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Chemical Manufacturers’ Association, 
Suite 401, 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Cities Service Co., Firet Place, Box 300, 
Tulsa, Okla. 74120. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Conoco, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Olin Corp., 120 Long Ridge Road, Stan- 
ford, Conn. 06904. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. PPG Industries, Inc., 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pr. 15222. 

D. (6) $150. 
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A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Shell Oil Co., P.O. Box 2463, Houston, 
Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Camp, Carmouche, Palmer, Barsh, & 
Hunter, Suite 695, 2550 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 

B. United Gas Pipeline Co., P.O. Box 1478, 
Houston, Tex. 77001. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Sharon M. Canavan, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Capital Advocates, 1127 llth Street, 
Suite 605, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, 1300 Pennsylvania Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., et al. 

D. (6) $3,615. 
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A. Ross Capon, National Association of 
Railroad Passengers, 417 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 417 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $6,733.81. 

A. Daniel P. Carmichael, Eli Lilly & Co., 
1901 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 E. McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46285. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $238.95. 


A. Charles T. Carroll, Jr., 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20006. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $500. 

A. David C. Carter, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Suite 1019, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. U.S. Beet Sugar Association, 1156 15th 
Street NW., Suite 1019, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Kathleen Casey, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Citizen's Choice, Inc., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20062. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $216.85. 

A. Cayman Turtle Farm, Ltd., P.O. Box 645, 
Grand Cayman Island, Cayman Islands, Brit- 
ish West Indies. 

E. (9) $850. 


1615 H Street 


A. Central Lincoln People's Utility Dis- 
trict, 255 Southwest Coast Highway, New- 
port, Oreg. 97365. 

E. (9) $4,806.43. 

A. R. S. Chamberlin, Dow Chemical U.S.A., 
1800 M Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Dow Chemical Co. 
48640. 

D. (6) $665. E. (9) $730. 


— 


Midland, Mich. 


A. Steven M. Champlin, 329 Eighth Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Vietnam Veterans of America, Inc., 212 
Fifth Avenue, Room 703, New York, N.Y. 
10010. 

D. (6) $633. 

A. J. W. Chandler, York Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp., 1575 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 

B. York Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
South Richland Avenue, York, Pa. 17405. 

E. (9) $6. 

A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for: Belco Petroleum Corp., 1 Dag Ham- 
marskjold Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017). 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 
(for: Domestic Wildcatters Association, 900 
First City National Bank Bullding, Houston, 
Tex. 77002.) 

E. (9) $629.07. 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building. Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City National 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 1800 
K Street NW., Suite 620, Washington, D.C. 
20008. 

E. (9) $482.13. 


A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
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B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 
(for: Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Assn., 
1703 First City National Bank Building, 
Houston, Tex. 77002). 

A. John E. Chapoton, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Vinson & Elkins, 2100 First City Na- 
tional Bank Building, Houston, Tex. 77002 
(for: Quintana Petroleum Corp., 500 Jeffer- 
son, Houston, Tex. 77002). 


A. David L. Chew, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

B. Citizen’s Choice, 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 


D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150.25. 


1615 H Street NW., 


A. C.A.S.H. (Citizens Against Sugar Hikes), 
1012 14th Street NW., Suite 901, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

A. Citizen/Labor Energy Coalition, 1300 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Room 401, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,925. E. (9) $1,925. 


A. Donald D. Clancy, 7403 Greenfarms 
Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45224. 

B. Tele-Press Associates, Inc. (For: Japan 
Fisheries Association), 341 East 79th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $211.60. 


A. Anne Harrison Clark, Population Re- 
source Center, 110 Maryland Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Population Resource Center, 622 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $2,389. E. (9) $790. 


A. Richard W. Clark, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Common Cause, 2030 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,750.01. 

A. Clean Water Action Project, Suite 200, 
1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $81,419. E. (9) $2,829. 


A. Coan, Couture & Lyons, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Maryland Savings-Share Insurance 
Corp., 901 North Howard Street, Baltimore, 
Md, 21201. 

D. (6) $307. E. (9) $200. 

A. Jerry S. Cohen, 1776 K Street NW., 
Suite 708, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Service Station Dealers of America, Inc., 
2021 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Cohen & Uretz, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Contract Staffing of America, Inc., 17601 
East 17th Street, Tustin, Calif. 92280. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $857.77. 

A. Timothy A. Colcord, Visa USA, Inc., 1620 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Visa USA, Inc, 300 Clearview Way, San 
Mateo, Calif. 94403. 

D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $4,297.81. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott, 1055 
Thomas Jefferson Street NW., Suite 308, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

B. Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 411 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

D. (6) $4,225. 


A. Frank Collins, Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1636 Champa Street, Denver 
Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. Committee for Equality of Citizens Be- 
fore the Courts, 3401 West Division Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 60651. 

E. (9) $375. 

A. Stephen R. Conafay, Pfizer, Inc., 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., No. 580, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $603.25. 

A. Richard Conlin, Solar Lobby, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $226.01. 

A. George A. Conn, Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $30,000. 

A. Continental Resources Co., P.O. Box 44, 
Winter Park, Fla. 32790. 

E. (9) $59,780.71. 

A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The National Waterways Conference, 
Inc. 

A. Cook, Purcell, Hansen & Henderson, 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Iowa Beef Processors, Inc., Dakota City, 
Nebr. 68731. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $527.54. 

A. Edward Cooney, Food Research and 
Action Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research and Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $5,881.33. E., (9) $12.85. 


A. William R. Corson, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Penthouse International Ltd., 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $6,180. 


A. Council for Inter-American Security, 
Inc., 305 4th Street NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $332,334.42. E. (9) $35,022.88. 

A. Council of Industrial Boiler Owners, 
11222 Silverleaf Drive, Fairfax Station, Va. 
22039. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Douglas Couttee, United Food & Com- 
mercial Workers International Union, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Food & Commercial Workers 
International Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,055.24. 

A. Eric Cox, 1011 Arlington Boulevard, 
Suite W-219, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. World Federalist Political Education 
Committee, 600 Valley Road, Wayne, N.J. 
07470. 

D. (6) $756. 

A. Kenneth A. Cox, 1150 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. MCI Communications Corp., 1150 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,398. E. (9) $21.15. 


A. Harold P. Coxson, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 
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B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Cramer and Lipsen, 475 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 4100, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & 
Sawicki, 215 East Central Boulevard, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 32801 (for Global Exploration & 
Development Corp., 1414 Collins Avenue, 
Lakeland, Fla. 33801). 

D. (6) $962.50. E. (9) $76.10. 


A. Cramer and Lipsen, 475 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Suite 4100, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Constructors Association, 1101 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $97. 


A. William C. Cramer, 475 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & 
Sawicki, 215 East Central Boulevard, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 32801 (for Global Exploration & 
Development Corp., 1414 Collins Avenue, 
Lakeland, Fla. 33801). 


A. Richard C. Creighton, 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. James H. Cromwell, Sr., 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $500. 

A. Culp, Dwyer, Guterson & Grader, 1300 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference 
Committee, 1151 Valley Mall Parkway, East 
Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 

D. (6) $14,364. E. (9) $14,677.32. 

A. Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, 
Ind. 47201. 

A. William Cunningham, P.O. Box 1184, 
Helena, Mont. 59601. 

B. The Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $281.68. E. (9) $345 


A. Frank C. Damrell, Jr., 5900 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Suite 2600, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90036. 

B. The Coastal Corp., 9 Greenway Plaza, 
Houston, Tex. 77046. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $369.53. 


A. Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter, 1819 H 
Street NW., No. 340, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Importers Association, 11 West 
42d Street. New York, N.Y. 10036. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $350.56. 


A. Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter, 1819 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Korean Traders Association, 10-1, 2-KA 
Hoehyun-Dong, Chung Ku, Seoul, Korea. 


A. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $6,305. 

A. John C. Datt, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $8,125. 


A. John L. Davidson, Jr., The St. Louis 
Mercantile Library Association, 510 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 
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B. The St. Louis Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, 510 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 

A. Drew M. Davis, National Soft Drink As- 
sociation, 1101 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. National Soft Drink Association, 1101 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $369.12. E. (9) $108.50. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Opticians Association of America, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Virgin Islands Gift & Fashion Shop As- 
sociation, St. Thomas, V.I. 00801. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. American Bus Association, 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
20036. 
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A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson. 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Beneficial Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Bullding, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Dial Finance Corp., 207 Ninth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 55912. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
723 Washington Bullding, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 49016. 


A. Dawson, Riddell, Fox, Holroyd & Wilson, 
123 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

B. United States Brewers Association, Inc., 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $8,750. 


A. Brian Deery, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Frank R. DeGeorge, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $28,980. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cargill Inc., P.O. Box 9300, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55440. 

D. (6) $6,603.95. 


A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Cargill Leasing Corp., 15407 McGinty 
Road, Minnetonka, Minn. 
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A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Grain Co., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Guam Chamber of Commerce, 107 ADA 
Plaza Center, Agana, Guam, U.S.A. 96910. 

D. (6) $3,245.72. 

A. Law Offices of Paul H. DeLaney, Jr., 1730 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Leslie Salt Co., P.O. Box 364, Newark, 
Calif. 94560. 

D. (6) $5,098.89. 

A. Catherine B. de Sibour, Pfizer, Inc. 1700 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., No. 580, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pfizer, Inc., 235 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $119.13. 

A. John D. Doherty, Jr., Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10081. 

D. (6) $213.50. E. (9) $19.17. 

A. Leo J. Donahue, 230 Southern Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Thomas J. Donohue, Citizen's Choice, 
Inc., 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20062. 

B. Citizen's Choice, Inc., 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20062. 

D. (6) $5,000.10. 


A. Findly M. Doughty, Howell Corp., 1200 
Travis Street, Suite 800, Houston, Tex. 77002. 

B. Howell Corp., 1200 Travis Street, Suite 
890, Houston, Tex. 77002. 


A. Beatrice P. Doyle, 1638 Rose Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 15218. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 7th Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Jerome L. Dreyer, 1925 North Lynn 
Street, No. 1100, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Association of Data Processine Service 
Organization, Inc. (ADAPSO) 1925 North 
Lynn Street, No. 1100, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


A. Michael V. Durando, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $44. 


A. R. Ken Dyar, 1620 Southeast 127th Ave- 
nue, Vancouver, Wash. 98664, 

B. Central Lincoln Peonle’s Utility Dis- 
trict, 255 Southwest Coast Highway, New- 
port, Oreg. 97365. 

D. (6) $1,183.47. E. (9) $529.78. 


A. George H. Eatman, Pacific Resources, 
Inc., 1990 M Street NW., Suite 560, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Pacifc Resources, Inc.. 733 Bishop 
Street, Box 3379, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Jack Eckerd Corp., P.O. Box 4689, Clear- 
water, Fla. 33518. 
E. (9) $302.98. 
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A. Ed Edmondson, P.O. Box 11, Muskogee, 
Okla. 74401. 

B. IU International Management Corp., 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


A. Adelaide K. Eisenman 607 G Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Panamanian Committee for Human 
Rights, 5700 Southwest 59th Court, Miami, 
Fla. 33143. 


A. Richard Eisenmann, 607 G Street SW., 
Washington, D.C. 20024. 
* B. Panamanian Committee for Human 
Rights, 5700 Southwest 59th Court, Miami, 
Fla. 33143. 

E. (9) $133.02. 


A. Jonathan P. Ela, Sierra Club, 142 West 
Gorham, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $2,568.81. 

A. Elam, Burke, Jeppesen, Evans & Boyd, 
P.O. Box 1559. Boise, Idaho 83701. 

B. Boise Redevelopment Agency, Boise, 
Idaho 83701. 

D. (6) $420. 

A. James V. Elder, Sierra Club, 330 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $3,860. E. (9) $356. 

A. Jane E. Elder, Sierra Club, 142 W. Gor- 
ham, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. John Ellis, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Dorothy A. Ellsworth. 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,868.85. E. (9) $107.85. 

A. Roy Elson, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $562.50. 

A, Carl F. Emde, Air Products & Chemicals, 
Inc., 1800 K Street NW., Suite 1016, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Air Products & Chemicals, Inc., P.O. Box 
538, Allentown, Pa. 18105. 

D. (6) 350. 

A. Stephen Endean, 930 F Street NW., No. 
611, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 F 
Street NW., No. 611, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $4,230.22. 

A. Energy Action Educational Foundation, 
2000 P Street NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $224.35. 

A. Christopher Engquist, 1957 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Herb Epstein, Solar Lobby, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $465.63. 

A. Thomas E. Esterly, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $179.09. 
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A. European Travel 
10022. 


Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3. 

A. William J. Evans, 1800 K Street NW., 
Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 1800 K 
Street NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $164. E. (9) $121.83. 


A. Families Associated for Inallenable 
Rights, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Michael I. Fanning, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. Federal Express Corp., P.O. Box 727, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38194. 

E. (9) $32,148.02. 


A. Federation for American Immigration 
Reform, 1330 New Hampshire Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $2,170.52. 


A. Federation of American Scientists, 307 
Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

E. (9) $2,547.66. 


A. C. H. Fields, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $4,716. E. (9) $153. 

A. William C. Finneran, Jr., 60 East 42nd 
Street, Room 3510, New York, N.Y. 10165. 

B. The General Contractors Association of 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10165. 


D. (6) $231. E. (9) $120. 


A. First Pro-Life Congressional District 
Action Committee, 10 North 77th Avenue, 
Pensacola, Fla. 32506. 


A. Arlene J. Fischler, Paralyzed Veterans 
of America, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 
900, Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $22,000. 


A. Mary Clare Fitzgerald, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, National 
Association, 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10081. 

D. (6) $337.50. E. (9) $495.08. 


A. T. E Fitzgerald, 18913 Quail Valley 
Boulevard, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 

B. Household Finance Corp., HFC Inter- 
national Headquarters, 2700 Sanders Road, 
Prospect Heichts, Il. 60070. 

D. (6) $3.317. E. (9) $1,524.45. 


A. James H. Fitzpatrick, 15 Computer Drive 
West, Albany, N.Y. 12205 

B. Hospital Association of New York State, 
15 Computer Drive West, Albany, N.Y. 12205. 

D. (6) $139. 
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A. Five Freedoms, Inc., P.O. Box 656, Co- 


lumbia, Md. 21045. 

A. Daniel V. Flanagan Jr., Southern Pacific 
Co., 1801 K Street NW., Suite 221, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., One Market Plaza, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $381.78. 

A. Charles D. Fleishman, 2625 Clearbrook 
Drive, Arlington Heights, Ill. 60005. 

B. American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 2625 Clearbrook Drive, Arling- 
ton Heights, Ill. 60005. 

D. (6) $1,725. E. (9) $1,829.53. 

A. Martha Flory, Machinery Dealers Na- 
tional Association, 1110 Spring Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1110 Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


A. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

E. (9) $26,981.08. 


A. Foodservice & Lodging Institute, 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Dave Foreman, P.O. Box 1160, Bernalillo, 
N. Mex. 87004. 

B. The Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $745.94. E. (9) $349.35. 

A. James F. Fort, United Parcel Service, 
316 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., No. 304, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B. United Parcel Service, 316 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., No. 304, Washington, D.C. 20003. 

. D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,425 

A. David H. Foster, Natural Gas Supply 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Natural Gas Supply Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 505, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,493.76. E. (9) $714.28. 

A. Albert A. Fox, Allied Chemical Corp., 
1150 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Allied Chemical Corp., P.O. Box 3000-R, 
Morristown, N.J. 07960. 

D. (6) $355. E. (9) $55. 

A. J. Dee Prankfourth, P.O. Box 403, Eagle 
River, Alaska 99577. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street, 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $201.16. 

A. George Franklin, Kellogg Co., 235 Porter 
Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 49016. 

B. Kellogg Co., 235 Porter Street, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 49016. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $100. 


A. David W. Freer. Western Oil & Gas Assn., 
2101 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 727 West 
Seventh Street, Suite 850, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90017. 

D. (6) $825. 


A. Owen V. Frisby, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
900 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, National 
Association, 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10081. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $75.86. 


A. Gustave Fritschie, 1101 Connecticut Av- 
enue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
B. National Fisheries Institute, 1101 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, 


D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $25. 
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A. Ginger Gardner, Charter Oil Co., 2550 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Charter Oil Co., 21 West Church Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32202. 

D. (6) $78.12. E. (9) $97.88. 

A. Gay Rights National Lobby, Inc., 930 
F Street NW., No. 611, Washington, D.C. 
20004. 

D. (6) $31,535.46. E. (9) $29,940.44. 

A. Marie Gavigan, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. The General Contractors Association of 
New York, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, Room 
3510, New York, N.Y. 10165. 

E. (9) $628.43. 

A. John Gentille, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Claire M. Geoghegan, 415 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee for Competitive Tele- 
communications, 415 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $9,230.76. 

A. William G. Giery, 1919 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Foodservice and Lodging Institute, 1919 
Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Larry Glantz, National Employment Law 
Project, 236 Massachusetts Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Employment Law Project, 236 
Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20003. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $640. 


A. Vernie R. Glasson, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $32. 


A. Robert G. Glavin, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,280.08. 


A. Jonathan D. Goldberg, Goldberg & Ped- 
ley, 2800 First National Tower, Louisville, 
Ky. 40202. 

B. Chevron Agents Association, Inc., P.O. 
Box 4027, Hopkinsville, Ky. 42240. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Neil B. Goldstein, Sierra Club, 800 2d 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $6,375. E. (9) $3,836.49. 

A. Brenda J. Gore, LI LTV Corp., 1155 15th 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. LTV Corp., 1525 Elm Street, Dallas, 
Texas 75222. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. John K. Gram, Public Timber Purchas- 
ers Group, 714 Oregon Bank Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 97204. 

B. Public Timber Purchasers Group, 714 
Oregon Bank Building, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $1,781.25. E. (9) $539.35. 


A. Ruth P. Graves, RIF, Inc., 475 L'Enfant 
Plaza, Suite 4800, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560. 
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B. Reading Is Fundamental, Inc., 475 L’En- 
fant Plaza, Suite 4800, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20560. 

D. (6) $215. E. (9) $36.70. 


A. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc., 2 
Paragon Drive, Montvale, N.J. 07645. 
E. (9) $17,859.22. 


A. Edward M. Green, American Mining Con- 
gress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $156.60 E. (9) $4. 

A. P. Michael Greenwald, American Hos- 
pital Association, 444 North Capitol Street 
NW., No, 500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $777.90. 


A. Ellen S. Griffee, American Association 
of University Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Association of University Wo- 
men, 2401 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $5,234.52. 


A. Richard J. Grunewald, 2033 K Street 
NW., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Construction Employers Coun- 
cil, 2033 K Street NW., Suite 200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,750. 


E. (9) $19.75. 


A. Ellen Haas, Community Nutrition In- 
stitute, 1146 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. Community Nutrition Institute, 1146 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $9. 

A. Charles T. Hagel, The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1730 K Street NW., Suite 915, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 1200 
Firestone Parkway, Akron, Ohio 44317. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $81.95. 

A. Cheryl A. Haley, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $391.36. E. (9) $45.58. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Ill. 60602. 


A. Harry L. Hall, National Multiple Scler- 
osis Society, 2101 L Street NW., Suite 808. 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Hallmark Cards, Inc., 25th and McGee 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 64108. 

D. (6) $2,200. 

A. Seymour Halpern, 540 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

B. Sydney S. Baron & Co., Inc., 540 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (for Coordina- 
tion Council for North American Affairs 
(Taiwan) ). 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $981.73. 


A. Seymour Halpern, 540 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
B. Sydney S, Baron & Co., Inc., 540 Madison 


Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 (for Elec- 
tronic. Industry Association of Japan, Chi- 
yoda Ku, Tokyo). 


D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $852.16. 
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A. Bruce Hamilton, Sierra Club, Box 1078, 
Lander, Wyo. 82520. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $955.61. 


San 


A. Nolan W. Hancock, Oil Chemical & 
Atomic Workers International Union, 1126 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Oll, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, 1636 Champa Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 80201. 

D. (6) $4,062.50. 


A. Handgun Control, Inc., 810 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $173,841.01. E. (9) $38,044.88. 

A. Harrah's, Inc., P.O. Box 10, Reno, Nev., 
89504. 

E. (9) $600. 


A. Richard Hart, Food Research & Action 
Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 
I Street N.W., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Michael M. Hash, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 111. 60611. 

D. (6) $3,708.61. E. (9) $139.34. 


A. Lewis B. Hastings, 1776 K Street NW., 
Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. Motorola, fne., 1776 K Street NW., Suite 
200, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $62.50. 

A. Linda Haverfield, 530 7th Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 530 7th Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $880. 

A. Bruce R. Hawley, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $45. 


A. Edward D. Heffernan, Shannon, Hef- 
fernan, Moseman & Goren, Suite 1025, 1875 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Ductile Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Oak Brook, Ill. 


A. Edward D. Heffernan, Shannon, Heffer- 
nan, Moseman & Goren, Suite 1025, 1875 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

B. E Street Associates, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Edward D. Heffernan, Shannon, Heffer- 
nan, Moseman & Goren, Suite 1025, 1875 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. State of Alaska, Anchorage, Alaska. 

D. (6) $4,782.75. 

A. Hercules Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

E. (9) $14,285. 


A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 


chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 


D.C. 20036. 


B. The Keefe Co. (for: American Family 
Life Assurance Co.) , 1625 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $569.77. 


A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 
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B. The Keefe Co. (for: The Cordage Insti- 
tute), 1625 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 
505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for: National Coal Con- 
sumer Alliance), 1625 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., No, 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. Bert Ingalls Hickman, Jr., 1625 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for: Trans World Air- 
lines), 1625 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 
505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $196.45. 

A. Dave Hill, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $142. 

A. E. Joseph Hillings, P.O, Box 44, Winter 
Park, Fla. 32790. 

B. Continental Resources Co., P.O. Box 44, 
Winter Park, Fla. 32790. 

E. (9) $3,465.37. 


A. Valery Hobbs, TRW, Inc., 2030 M Street 
NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.c. 20036. 

B. TRW Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Charles L. Hoebel, Carrier Corporation, 
Suite 510, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Carrier Corp., Carrier Tower, Box 4800, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $381.56. 


A. Lawrence S. Hoffheimer, 2101 L Street 
NW., Suite 808, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Group Practice Association, 
20 South Quaker Lane, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $850. 


A. Holiday Inns, Inc., 3742 Lamar Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38118. 
E. (9) $4,450. 


A. Leonard S. Homa, 11320 Rouen Drive, 
Potomac, Md. 20854. 

B. American Congress on Surveying and 
Mapping, 210 Little Falls Street, Falls 
Church, Va. 22046. 

D. (6) $2,362.50. E. (9) $708.75. 


A. Douglass C. Horstman, 1612 K Street 
NW., No. 906, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northern TeXtile Association, 211 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $202.50. 


A. John F. Horty, National Council of Com- 
munity Hospitals, 1735 I Street NW., Suite 
710, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Council of Community Hospi- 
tals, 1735 I Street NW., Suite 710, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $2,022.40. 


A. Hospital Association of N.Y.S., 15 Com- 
puter Drive, West Albany, N.Y. 12205. 


D. (6) $183. E. (9) $183. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Sulte 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,932. E. (9) $12.50. 
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A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1010 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Suite 800, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $5,324.98. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Master Contracting Stevedore Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, Inc., 3415 11th Ave- 
nue SW., P.O. Box 24868, Seattle, Wash. 
98134. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Northwest Food Producers Association, 
P.O. Box 1976, Woodinville, Wash. 98072. 

D. (6) $12,615. E. (9) $476.07. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Totem Ocean Trailer Express, Inc., 1100 
Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101. 

D. (6) $210. 

A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Train (Transportation by Rail for Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Needs), 1919 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 850, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $204.06. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania NW., Suite 850, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Washington Citizens for World Trade, 
4th and Battery Building, Suite 925, Seattle, 
Wash. 98121. 

D. (6) $15,878. E. (9) $1,741.23. 


A. Houger, Garvey, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Suite 
850, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. C. W. Whitman, SW. Spokane Street, 
and Chelan Avenue SW., on West Water- 
way, Seattle, Wash., and David S. Updike, 
1211 Fairview Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 
98109. 

D. (6) $1,542. 

A. C. T. Hoversten, 209 West 53rd Street, 
Western Springs, Ill. 60558. 

B. National Advertising Co., 6850 South 
Harlem Avenue, Argo P.O., Bedford Park, Ill. 
60501. 


A. Arthur L. Howard, 1100 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20080. 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20080. 


A. Howell Corp., 800 Houston Natural Gas 
Building, Houston, Tex. 77002. 


A. Marvin R. Hrubes, United Food and 
Commercial Workers International Union, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,355.78. 

A. Royston C. Hughes, 1415 Sharps Point 
Road, Annapolis, Md. 21401. 

B. Continental Resources Co., P.O. Box 44, 
Winter Park, Fla. 32790. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. Gerard F. Hurley, National Club Associa- 
tion, 1625 I Street NW., No. 609, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
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B. National Club Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., No. 609, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Raymond D. Hurley, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Fiber- 
glas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


A. John K. Iglehart, Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan, Inc., 900 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, Inc. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $1,550. 


A. Ronald K. Ikejirl, Japanese American 
Citizens League, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., No. 204, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1765 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94115. 

D. (6) $4,181.85. E. (9) $98.35. 


A. Independent Data Communications 
Manufacturer Association Inc., 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $13,963.50. E. (9) $13,963.50. 


A. Independent Local Newspaper Associa- 
tion, 1050 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $7,500. 


A. Institute of Foreign Bankers, 200 Park 
Avenue, Suite 303-Room 23, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

A. Interlake, Inc., 2015 Spring Road, Oak 
Brook, Ill. 60521. 

E. (9) $12,484. 


A. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $18,694.63. 


A. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, 1125 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $7,975. 


A. John D, Isaacs, Council for a Livable 
World, 100 Maryland Avenue NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20002. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston Mass. 02108. 

D. (6) $4,089.90. 


A. Jaeckle, Fleischmann & Mugel, 700 
Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 
B. Samuel Stravving Systems, Ltd., 2620 
Dixie Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada. 
E. (9) $604.48. 


A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $465.70. 


A. John T. Jarvis, 900 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,087.50. 


A. Herbert N. Jasper, 415 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Ad-Hoc Committee for Competitive 
Telecommunications, 415 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $16,015.38. 


A. Philip F. Jehle, Smith Kline Corp., 1150 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Smith Kline Corp., 1500 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $20. 
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A. Norman A. Jensvold, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $536. 

A. Walter W. John? Organization of Pro- 
fessional Employees of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Room 1414, South Bldg., 
USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Room 
1414, South Agriculture Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20250. 

D. (6) $537. 

A. Calvin P. Johnson, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 919 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.; 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill; and 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. David Johnston, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


1957 E Street NW., 


A. Allan R. Jones, American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $847.45. 

A. Charlie W. Jones, Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., 1150 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Washington, D.-C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Ernest W. Jones, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Elizabeth Kaplan, 530 7th Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 530 Seventh 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,523.52. 


A. Milton M. Kaufmann, 19102 Roman 
Way, Gaithersburg, Md. 20760. 

B. The Fund for Animals, Inc., 140 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Robert J. Keefe, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for: American Family 
Life Assurance Co.), 1625 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Robert J. Keefe, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for: The Cordage Insti- 
tute), 1625 Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 
505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $275.49. 

A. Robert J. Keefe, 1625 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., No. 505, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Keefe Co. (for: Knoxville Interna- 
tional Energy Exposition (KIEE)), 1625 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., No. 505, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $130.85. 

A. Vicki R. Keenan, 5597 Seminary Road, 
Apt. 1907-S, Falls Church, Va. 22041. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 1620 Eye Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Jeannie Keller, Food Research and Ac- 
tion Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Food Research and Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,652.87. E. (9) $38.66. 

A. Earl Kelly, Paralyzed Veterans of Amer- 
ica, 4350 East-West Highway, Suite 900, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. 

B. Paralyzed Veterans of America, 4350 
East-West Highway, Suite 900, Washington, 
D.C. 20014. 

D. (6) $26,000. 


A. William F. Kennedy, General Electric 
Co., Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

B. General Electric Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
06431. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $600. 

A. William J. Kenney, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Bay State Gas Co., 120 Royall Street, 
Canton, Mass. 02021. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $3,577.99. 


A. Roberta D. Kimball, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

A. James L. Kimble, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 415, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 415, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $310. E. (9) $8. 


A. Dean King, National Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $108. 


A. John M. Kinnaird, American Trucking 
Associations, Tnc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $74. 

A. Janie A. Kinney, Blum & Nash, 1015 
18th Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Alden Corrugated Container Corp., One 
Church Street, New Bedford, Mass. 20741. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Janie A. Kinney, Blum & Nash, 1015 
18th Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. J & J Corrugated Box Corp., 350 North 
Main Street, Fall River, Mass. 02720. 

D. (6) $180. 

A. Janie A. Kinney, Blum & Nash, 1015 
18th Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Twin Coasts Newspaper, Tne., The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 110 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $3. 


A. Peter C. Kirby, 1901 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington. D.C. 20006. 

B. The Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,365.84. E. (9) $98.75. 

A. John R. Kirk, Bingham, Dana & Gould, 
100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

B. The First National Bank of Boston, 100 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 


A. Jeffrey Kirsch, Food Research and Ac- 
tion Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. Food Research and Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
D. (6) $645.69. E. (9) $26.40. 


A. Donald R. Kirtley, Hercules Incorpo- 
rated, 910 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 
19899. 

B. Hercules Incorporated, 910 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) 75.50. 


A. Ralph W. Kittle, 1620 I Street NW., No. 
700, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Paper Co., Room 700, 1620 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $160. E. (9) $37.50. 

A. John J. Klocko II, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Suite 1120, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 19898. 

E. (9) $107. 
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A. James E. Kneale, Lockheed Corp., 2335 
South Meade Street, Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Lockheed Corp., P.O. Box 551, Burbank, 
Calif, 91520. 

D. (6) $860. E. (9) $931.44. 

A. Keith R. Knoblock, American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $35.91. E. (9) $13.45. 

A. Chris Koyanagi, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington. D.C. 20007. 

B. National Council of Community Mental 
Health Centers Inc., 2233 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $3,344. E. (9) $61. 

A. Erivit & Krivit, 101 Duddington Place 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

E. (9) $50. 

A. Krivit & Krivit, 101 Duddington Place 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. City of Compton, Calif., 
Compton, Calif. 90220. 


City Hall, 


A. Joseph Kuchler, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hosvital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

. (6) $1,351.57. 

. Dan Kuykendall, DK Consultants, Inc., 

. Box 40841, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

. Alpha 21 Corp., P.O. Box 4605, Midland, 

. 79701. 

. (6) $2,000. 

. Dan Kuykendall, DK Consultants, Inc., 
P.O. Box 40841, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 1010 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. Dan Kuykendall, DK Consultants, Inc., 
P.O. Box 40841, Washington, D.C. 20016. 

B. Southern Furniture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 2436, High Point, N.C. 
27261. 

D. (6) $20,000. 


A. Sandra LaFevre, Nationwide Insurance 
Cos. & Affiliates, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

B. Nationwide Insurance Cos. & Affiliates, 
1 Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, Ohio 43218. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Kenneth A. Lazarus, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $625. 
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A. League To Save Lake Tahoe, 2197 Lake 
Tahoe Boulevard, P.O. Box 10110, South Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 95731. 

D. (6) $7,980. E. (9) $847. 


A. Robert F. Lederer, 230 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
230 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Alan Lee, United Food and Commercial 
Workers International Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,130.77. 

A. Lee, Toomey & Kent, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
Center Square West, 1500 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 

A. Leggett, Lanier & Associates, 400 North 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Gino Morena Enterprises, P.O. Box 191, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 94080. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $750. 

A. Robert Leibner, American Frozen Food 
Institute, 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 1700 
Old Meadow Road, McLean, Va. 22102. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov & Jacobs, 2033 
M Street NW., Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. National Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 336, Palatine, Ill. 60067. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1050 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
American Railroad Building, Washington, 


.C, 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1050 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Independent Local Newspaper Associa- 
tion, Suite 701, 1050 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. B. P. Lewallen, 900 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,488.88. E. (9) $417. 

A. Lewis, Rice, Tucker, Allen & Chubb, 
611 Olive Street, Suite 1400, St. Louis, Mo. 
63101. 

B. The St. Louis Mercantile Library As- 
sociation, 510 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
63101. 

D. (6) $741.66. E. (9) $5.19. 

A. Lewis, Rice, Tucker, Allen & Chubb, 
611 Olive Street, Suite 1400, St. Louis, Mo. 
63101. 

B. Spectrum Emergency Care, Inc., 970 Ex- 
ecutive Parkway, St. Louis, Mo. 63141. 

D. (6) $6,030. E. (9) $864.46. 


A. Kathleen M. Linehan, Gulf Oll Corp., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., P.O. Box 1166, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15230. 

D. (6) $230. E. (9) $67.71. 


A. Linton, Mields, Reisler & Cottone, Inc., 
1015 18th Street NW., Suite 200, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Ambassador Bridge Co., P.O. Box 447, 
Detroit, Mich. 48232. 

D. (6) $1,531. 
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. Charles B. Lipsen, 475 L'Enfant Plaza, 
awi Suite 4100, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Cramer and Lipsen, 475 L'Enfant Plaza, 
SW., Suite 4100, Washington, D.C. 20024 (for 
National Constructors Association, 1101 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005). 


A. Charles B. Lipsen, 475 L'Enfant Plaza, 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stener, Sims & 
Sawicki, 215 East Central Boulevard, Orlando, 
Fla. 32801 (for Global Exploration & Develop- 
ment Corp., 1414 Collins Avenue, Lakeland, 


Fla. 33801). 


A. Robert R. Locklin, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 9800 
S. Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90045. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Nira Hardon Long, Smothers, Douple, 
Gayton & Long, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 
880 South, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. City of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90012. 

D. (6) $5,625. 


A. Timothy B. Lovain, New Directions, 
305 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

B. New Directions, 305 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $5,499.96. 


A. Suellen Lowry, National Abortion 
Rights Action League, 825 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action 
League, 825 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $4,123.86. 


A. Barbara A. Ludden, 1435 G Street NW., 
Suite 935, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. American National Standards Institute, 
Inc., 1430 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

E. (9) $143.75. 

A. Christian J. Lund, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Technologies Corp., United Tech- 
nologies Building, Hartford, Conn. 06101; 1125 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005.. 

D. (6) $12,324. E. (9) $20.85. 

A. Peter Luxemburger, 3416 Garfield Street 
NW., Washington. D.C. 20007. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $963.72. 

A. Timothy Lynch, American Natural Re- 
sources System, 1899 L Street NW., Suite 500, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co.. 
Woodwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


One 


A. Samuel A. Mabry, Hercules, Inc., 1800 
K Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. Hercules, Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $4,156. E. (9) $1,693.30. 


A. Richard E. Mallory, 11228 Chestnut 
Grove Sauare, Apt. 232, Reston, Va. 22090. 

B. California Westside Farmers, 1060 Ful- 
ton Mall, Suite 1115, Fresno, Calif. 93721. 

D. (6) $4,406.25. E. (9) $1,790.26. 


A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 1150 17th Street NW., Washington, D.c. 
20036. 

E. (9) $550. 


A. Manatt, Phelos, Rothenberg & Tunney, 
1200 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 200, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Elks Hills Refiners. 


D. (6) $1,500. 
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A. Milton C. Mapes, Jr., National Peace 
Academy Campaign, 1625 I Street NW., Suite 
726, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Peace Academy Campaign, 1625 
I Street NW., Suite 726, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. John V. Maraney, 324 East Capitol Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 


A. Donald N. Martin, Donald N. Martin & 
Co., Inc., 488 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 

A. James P. Martin, 60 East 42d Street, 
Room 3510, New York, N.Y. 10165. 

B. General Contractors Association of New 
York, Inc., Room 3510, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10165. 

D. (6) $154. E. (9) $123.43. 

A. Larry K. Martin, Man-Made Fiber Pro- 
ducers Association, Inc., 1150 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
1150 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
No. 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Japanese-Trade Committee, 
No. 520, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Japan Binocular Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 45-8 Ohyama-Kanai-Cho, Itabashi-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
No. 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nisei Lobby, 900 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 703, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 900 17th Street NW., 
Suite 520, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz, 85621. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. United Food & Commercial Workers In- 
ternational Union. 

D. (6) $13,192.34. E. (6) $165.43. 

A. H. Wesley McAden, 1707 L Street NW., 
Suite 650, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. J. G. Boswell Co., Inc., 333 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90017. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $2,290. 


A. McCandless & Barrett, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Energy Consumers & Producers Associa- 
tion, Petroleum Plaza, Seminole, Okla. 74868. 

D. (6) $3,840. E. (9) $103.79. 


A. McCandless & Barrett, 1707 H Street NW., 


No. 1005, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Transamerica Insurance Corp. of Cali- 
fornia, Occidental Center, Hill & Olive at 
12th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 90015. 

D. (6) $13,498. 

A. Sean A. McCarthy, 8003 Westpark Drive, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Satellite Business Systems, 8003 West- 


park Drive, McLean, Va. 22102. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $30.89. 
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A. Nancy Fifield McConnell, Child Welfare 
League of America, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Child Welfare League of America, 1346 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $4,000. 


A. James W. McDade, McDade & Lee, 1130 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Stewart Capital Corp., 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

A. John E. McGill, Alascom, Inc., 949 East 
36th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99502. 

B. Alascom, Inc., 949 East 36th Avenue, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99502. 

D. (6) $1,163.46. ©. (9) $528.11. 

A. Gregory E. McGowan, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 1730 K Street NW., Suite 915, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 1200 Fire- 
stone Parkway, Akron, Ohio 44317. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $780.52. 


A. Walter P. McHugh, American Hospital 
Association, 444 Nort» Capitol Street NW., 
No. 500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital! Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,753.14. 

A. Gall H. McLarnon, First National Bank 
of Boston, 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Bank of Boston, 100 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. Gail H. McLarnon, First National Bos- 
ton Corp., 100 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
02110. 

B. First National Boston Corp., 100 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 02110. 

A. James D. McMillan, Exxon Corp., 1899 L 
Street NW., Suite 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Exxon Corp., 1251 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York, N.Y. 

A. George G. Mead, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20038. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $274.84. 

A. Francis X. Meaney, 1 Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108; and 1015 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
1 Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(For: Claremont Company, Inc., 908 Pur- 
chase Street, P.O. Box E-814, New Bedford, 
Mass. 02742.) 

A. Francis X. Meaney, 1 Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
1 Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(For: Goldman, Sachs & Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10004.) 


A. Francis X. Meaney, 1 Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.c. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 
1 Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
(For Refuse Fuels, Inc., P.O. Box 83, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 08130.) 


A. Francis X. Meaney, 1 Center Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 15th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Glovsky & Popeo, 


1 Center Plaza, Boston, Mass. 02108 and 1015 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005 
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(For: Securities Industry Association, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005.) 

A. Nanine Meiklejohn, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20036. 

D. (6) $7,999.98. E. (9) $151.78. 

A. Charles L. Merin, National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,854.90. E. (9) $209. 

A. Tanya K. Metaksa, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Rifle Association, 1690 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $850. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Litton Industries, Inc., 360 North Cres- 
cent Drive. Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210. 

D. (6) $2,591.25. E. (9) $60. 

A. Kirk Miller, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $1,458. 


A. Minerals Exploration Coalition, Inc., 790 
West Tennessee Avenue, Suite 103, Denver, 
Colo. 80223. 

D. (6) $44,716.50. E. (9) $2,337.23. 


A. Charles W. Mitchell, 4601 Schenley Road, 
Baltimore, Md. 21210. 

B, Wills & Associates, Inc., (for Americans 
for Alaska), Suite 903, 36 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore, M. 21201. 


A. Donald Craig Mitchell, 1601 F Street, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99501 and 510 A Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, 1577 C 
Street, Suite 304, Anchorage, Alaska 99501. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $936.74. 


A. Kurt Mohay, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 
B. The Associated General Contractors of 
ceria 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
6. 


A. Christopher Monek, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 
B. The Associated General Contractors of 


America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. E: 


Ba Moore, National Association of 
altors, 925 15th Street NW., Washi: 
D.C. 20005. ee 
B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
D. (6) 81,750. E. (9) $360.26. 
Meee Mogan: Communications Workers 
erica, 1925 K Street NW., Washi 
D.C. 20006. i 
B. Communications Workers of America 
1925 K Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 
D. (6) $875. E. (9) $6.35. 
A. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 1800 M Str 
, , ee 
NB» Washington, D.C. 20036. ; 
7 vans Products Co., 1121 Southwest 
Salmon Street, P.O. Box 392 
97208, O: 5, Portland, Oreg. 


D. (6) $750. 


A. Robert E. Morin Society of Rea 
; 1 Est: 
Appraisers, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW, No. 
901, Washington, D.C. 20037. ete 
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B. Society of Real Estate Appraisers, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $11,354. 

A. James A. Morrill, 925 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Association of Realtors, 925 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $834. E. (9) $180.10. 


A. Sol Mosher, Crown Zellerbach, 1660 L 
Street NW., Suite 215, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Crown Zellerbach, 1 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. John J. Motley, National Federation of 
Independent Business, 490 L’Enfant Plaza 
East SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C, 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E.(9) $200. 

A. Christopher M. Mould, National Board 
of YMCA’s, 1725 K Street NW., Suite 408, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Board of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, 291 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Karen Mulhauser, National Abortion 
Rights Action League, 825 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
825 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $346.17, 


A. William T. Murphy, Jr.. American Nat- 
ural Resources System, 1899 L Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Natural Service Co., 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 48226. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


One 


A. Rosemary Griffin Murray, 1800 K Street 
NW., Suite 900, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
Suite 900, 1800 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $527. E. (9) $453.05. 

A. Bernard Nash, Blum & Nash, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. General Electric Co., 3125 Eastern Turn- 
pike, Building WS-23, Fairfield, Conn. 06431. 

D. (6) $687.25. E. (9) $4. 

A. Bernard Nash, Blum & Nash, 1015 18th 
Street, No. 408, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 2000, Rah- 
way, N.J. 07055. 

D. (6) $3,468.75. E. (9) $121.50. 

A. Raymond Nathan, 4242 East-West High- 
way, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. American Ethical Union, 2 West 64th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $555. E. (9) $570.38. 


A. National Abortion Rights Action League, 
825 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
D. (6) $202,858. E. (9) $31,669.68. 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $56,700. E. (9) $56,911. 


A. National Association for Humane Leg- 
islation, Inc., P.O. Box 11675, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33733. 


D. (6) $207.84. E. (9) $290.32. 


A. National Association of Homes for Chil- 
dren, 200 South Tryon Street, Suite 1500, 
Charlotte, N.C. 28202. 

E. (9) $2,000. 
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A, National Association of Latino Elected 
& Appointed Officials, Inc., 236 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NE., Suite 603, Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $8,480. E. (9) $16,893.57. 


A. National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 417 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $40,388.75. E. (9) $19,686.52. 


A. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $2,861.62. 


A. National Board of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 291 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $11,669,650. E. 

A. National Clean Air Coalition, 530 
Seventh Street SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $724. , 


(9) $14,748.24. 


A. National Club Association, 1625 I Street . 
NW., No. 609, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
E. (9) $1,500. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $1,383,077.09. E. (9) $30,845.46. 


A. National Coalition to Ban Handguns, 
100 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
20002. 

D. (6) $45,500. E. (9) $52,038. 

A. National Consumer Finance Association, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $3,500. 


A. National Council for Japanese American 
Redress, 925 West Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
ni. 

D. (6) $909.05. E. (9) $160.94. 


A. National Employee Benefits Institute, 
515 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20045. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. National Federation of Licensed Prac- 
tical Nurses, Inc., 888 Seventh Avenue, 18th 
Floor, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

D. (6) $1,770. E. (9) $1,770. 


A. National Organization for the Reform 
of Marijuana Laws, 2317 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20037. 


A. National Peace Academy Campaign, 1625 
I Street NW., Suite 726, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $11,451.10. E. (9) $11,913.60. 


A. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $10.250. E. (9) $70,516. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associs- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,312. E. (9) $7,870. 

A. National Solid Wastes Management As- 
sociation, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., 


Suite 930, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. National Taxpayers Legal Fund, 777 14th 
Street NW., Suite 236, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $5,000, 


A. National Tour Brokers Association, Inc., 
120 Kentucky Avenue, Lexington, Ky. 40502. 

A. Natural Gas Supply Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 505, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $18,437.25. E. (9) $5,713.28. 
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A. Frances E. Neely, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $4,187. 

A. Gordon E. Nelson, 12005 Milstream 
Drive, Bowie, Md. 20715. 

B. Farm/Water Alliance, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $18,000. E. (9) $1,213.96. 


1707 L Street 


A. New Directions, 305 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 
D. (6) $35,311.32 E (9) $5,891.96. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
East, Suite 3306, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Corp., 618 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $488.25. 


A. Norfolk and Western Rallway Co., 8 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 24042. 

E. (9) $2,529.31. 

A. Julia J. Norrell, 1828 L Street NW., Suite 
201, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. The Business Roundtable, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10166; and 1828 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $40. 


A. Mary E. Oakes, Hercules Inc., 1800 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Hercules Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 19899. 

D. (6) $65. E. (9) $328.37. 


A. Dallin H. Oaks, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah 84602. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
84602. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Richard O’Brecht, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Austin P. Olney, 1333 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., No. 1100, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 

B. LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae, 1333 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., No. 1100, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Van R. Olsen, 1156 15th Street NW., 
Suite 1019, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1156 15th Street NW., Suite 1019, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005. 


A. William J. Olwell, United Food & Com- 
mercial Workers International Union, AFL- 
CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. United Food & Commercial Workers 
International Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,003.13. 


A. Organization for the Protection & Ad- 
vancement of Small Telephone Cos., 1104 
Gary Court, Wheaton, Ill. 60187. 

E. (9) $20,905.41. 

A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Room 
1414 South Building, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,635.88. E. (9) $833.50. 


A. Robert H. Overmyer, 818 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 
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B. Committee for Humane Legislation, 11 
West 60th Street, New York, N.Y. 10023. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., American Mining 
Congress, 1100 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1100 Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $594.68. E. (9) $36. 


A. Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference, 
Committee, 1151 Valley Mall Parkway, East 
Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 

D. (6) $18,799. E. (9) $29,041.32. 

A. Steven Parcells, 5308 Willard Avenue, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

B. Save the Tall Grass, Inc., 4101 West 54th 
Terrace, Shawnee Mission, Kans. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $300. 


A. Sara Lynn Parker, Food Research & Ac- 
tion Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700. 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 I 
Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $339.76. E. (9) $6.10. 

A. Renee Parsons, 530 Seventh Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $2,145. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. New Process Co., 220 Hickory Street, 
Warren, Pa. 16366. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Patton, Boggs & Blow, 2550 M Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., Pleas- 
antville, N.Y. 10570. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Peabody, Rivlin, Lambert & Meyers, 1150 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Michigan Knife Co., 120 Pere Marquette 
Street, Big Rapids, Mich. 49307. 

D. (6) $1,010. E. (9) $10. 


A. Law Offices of Jack Pearce, Suite 1200, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. California Synfuels Research Corp., 
Torrance, Calif. 90503. 

E. (9) $5,456.20. 

A. Pension Rights Center, 1346 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $1,000.91. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Alcalde, Henderson & O'Bannon, 1901 
North Fort Myer Drive, 1204 Rosslyn, Va. 
22209 


1776 F 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Amatex Corp., 1032 Stanbridge Street, 
Box 228, Norristown, Pa. 19404. 

D. (6) $1500. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Cold Finished Steel Bar Institute, P.O. 
Box 5831, Chicago, Ill. 60680. 

D. (6) $1025. 

A. Pepper. Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Boise Redevelopment Agency, Boise, 
Idaho 83701. 

D. (6) $1,960. 
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A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Harris Corp., Melbourne, Fla. 32919. 

D. (6) $2,803.75. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Russian Travel Bureau, 20 East 46th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $1,457.50. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Foot 
of Morton Avenue, Chester, Pa. 19013. 

D. (6) $5,417.75. E. (9) $630.25. 


A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Train (Transportation by Rail for Ag- 
riculture & Industrial Needs), No. 200, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 1776 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Western Union Corp., 1 Lake Street, 
Upper Saddle River, N.J. 

D. (6) $1,085. 

A. Barbara K. Pequet, 1921 Kalorama Road 
NW., No. 103, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. National Consumers League, 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D, (6) $200. E. (9) $30. 


A. Perito, Duerk, Carlson & Pinco, 1140 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Society of Real Estate Appraisers, 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $3,920. E. (9) $177.70. 


A. John Joseph Pesch, 1701 North Fort 
Myer Drive, No. 1208, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Northrop Corp., 1701 North Fort Myer 
Drive, No. 1208, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

A. Harold Peterson, 715 Cargill Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55402. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $228.38. 


A. Mark W. A. Phillips, 507 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Springs, Warm Springs, Oreg. 97761. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Phillips, Nizer, Benjamin, Krim & Bal- 
Ion, 40 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

B. American Bobst Holdings, Inc., 146 Har- 
rison Avenue, Roseland, N.J. 

D. (6) $1,433.75. E. (9) $79.09. 


A. Wilhelm Pickens, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 200036. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $850. E. (9) $80.53. 


A. Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington. D.C. 20036. 

B. Satellite Business Systems, 8003 West- 
park Drive. McLean, Va. 22101 

D. (6) $2,500. 
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A. Ronald L. Plesser, Blum & Nash, 1015 
18th Street NW., Suite 408, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Twin Coasts Newspaper, Inc., The 
Journal of Commerce, 110 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $6. 


A. Ronald Pollack, Food Research & Action 
Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $3,192.09. E. (9) $23.35. 


A. Nathaniel Polster, 2128 Wyoming Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, Inc., 777 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017; Research To 
Prevent Blindness, Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $1,892.13. 


A. Rafe Pomerance, 530 7th Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. Friends of the Earth, Inc., 530 7th Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,195.40. 


A. Robert F. Pontzer, Lear Siegler, Inc., 
1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 1002, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Lear Siegler, Inc., 3171 South Bundy 
Drive, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 

E. (9) $40.80. 


A. Population Resource Center, 622 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
D. (6) $4,453. E. (9) $3,179. 


A. William B. Prendergast, Distilled Spirits 
Council of the United States, Inc., 1300 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $385.25. 

A. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman, 
1776 G Street NW., Suite 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, 804 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

D. (6) $1,558. 


A. Woodruff M. Price, Seaboard Coast Line 
Industries, Inc., 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Suite 1005, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Seaboard Coast Line Industries, Inc., 
500 Water Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 32202. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $703.90. 

A. Steven L. Pruitt, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $8,025. E. (9) $693.65 


A. Public Timber Purchasers Group, 714 
Oregon Bank Building, 319 Southwest Wash- 
ington Street, Portland, Oreg. 97204. 

D. (6) $27,000. E. (9) $4,475.53. 


A. Law Offices of John V. Rainbolt, 1800 
K Street NW., Suite 926, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

B. MidAmerica Commodity Exchange, 125 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 60604. 

D. (6) $2,145. E. (9) $254.40. 


A. Magda Ratajski, Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., P.O. Box 236°2. L'Enfant Plaza 
Station, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 
North Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 24042. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $127.50. 
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A. Reading Is Fundamental, Inç., 475 
L'Enfant Plaza, Suite 4800, Washington, D.C. 
20560. 

D. (6) $215. E. (9) $504.75. 


A. Recording Industry Association of 
America, Inc., 1633 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

D. (6) $1,878,838. E. (9) $108,468.75. 


A. Campbell L. Reed, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Robert S. Reese, Jr., American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $1,946.46. 


A. Paul Reiber, Suite 921, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 20006. 

B. International Air Leases, Inc., P.O. Box 
480233, Miami, Fla. 33148. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $3.50. 

A. Louis D. Reilly III, Telephone & Data 
Systems, Inc., 517 North Segoe Road, Madi- 
son, Wis. 53705. 

B. Telephone & Data Systems, Inc., 517 
North Segoe Road, Madison, Wis. 53705. 


A. J. E. Reinke, Eastern Airlines, 1030 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

E. (9) $87. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, One Constitution Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $1,535.69. E. (9) $5,869.01. 


A. Marvin Resnikoff, Sierra Club, Box 64, 
Station G, Buffalo, N.Y. 14213. 

B. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $36.25. E. (9) $36.25. 


A. Lynne Revo-Cohen, National Press 
Building, Room 481, Washington, D.C. 20045. 

B. Federally Employed Women, National 
Press Building, Room 481, Washington, D.C. 
20045. 

D. (6) $4,700. E. (9) $1,784. 


A. Nancy Clark Reynolds, 300 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. The Bendix Corp., 300 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 20002, 

D. (6) $370. E. (9) $46. 

A. Edmund B. Rice, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Cavitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D. (6) $1,915. E. (9) $103.85. 

A. Grace Ellen Rice, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, ll. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $154. 


A. Russell W. Richardson, Lear Siegler, Inc., 
Suite 1002, 1911 Jefferson Davis Highway, 
Arlington, Va. 22202. 

B. Lear Siegler, Inc., 3171 South Bundy 
Drive, Santa Monica, Calif. 90406. 

D. (6) $30. E. (9) $12.50. 


A. Mark J. Riedy, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, 1125 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

A. Selina Rissell, 415 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee for Competitive Tele- 
communications, 415 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $6,057.72. 

A. Valentin Riva, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Brinton P. Roberts, Choate, Hall & Stew- 
art, 60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 02109. 

B. New England Tank Industries of New 
Hampshire, Inc., 135 First Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02141. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Ronn Robinson, National Edvcation As- 
sociation 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $953. E. (9) $570. 

A. Ted V. Rodgers, Nationwide Insurance 
Companies & Affiliates, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Nationwide Insurance Companies & Af- 
filiates, One Nationwide Plaza, Columbus, 
Ohio 43218. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $500. 

A. John F. Rolph TII, 1200 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Suite 350, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Citibank, 399 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10043. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 1920 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $190. 


A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mudge Rose Guthrie & Alexander, 20 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Fred B. Rooney, 1300 19th Street NW., 
No. 404, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Paccar, Inc., Business Center Building, 
P.O. Box 1518, Bellevue, Wash. 98009. 

D. (6) $125, 

A. Christine Root, 1532 Swann Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

B. Washington Office on Africa, 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

D. (6) $1,923.10. E. (9) $392.62. 


A. Thomas Root, 1957 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


A. Edwin Rothschild, 1615 Anderson Road, 
McLean, Va. 22102. 

B. Energy Action Educational Foundation, 
2000 P Street NW., No. 310, Washington, D.C., 
20036. 

D. (6) $75. 

A. Michael J. Rourke, 2 Paragon Drive, 
Montvale, N.J. 07645. 

B. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Inc., 2 Paragon Drive, Montvale, N.J. 07645. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $275.47. 
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A. Michael O. Roush, National Federation 
of Independent Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza 
SW., Washington, D.C. 20024. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 490 L'Enfant Plaza East SW., Suite 
3206, Washington, D.C. 20024. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $200. 

A. Sherryl P. Rutledge, 1100 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20080. f 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20080. 


A. The St. Louis Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, 510 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 63188. 
E. (9) $746.85. 


A. William Samuel, National Treasury Em- 
ployees Union, 1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Treasury Employees Union, 
1730 K Street NW., Suite 1101, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $4,250. 


A. Michael Sandifer, Food Research & 
Action Center, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 
I Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $188.71. E. (9) $6.85. 

A. Henry J. Sandri, Jr., Suite 600, 1320 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Lead-Zine Producers Committee, Suite 
600, 1320 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

E. (9) $150. 


A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kings River Power Development Com- 
mittee, 4886 East Jensen Avenue, Fresno, 
Calif. 93725. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $166.95. 


A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kings River Water Users Committee. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $3,362.24. 


A. Donald E. Santarelli, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Safari Club International, 5151 East 
Broadway, Tucson, Ariz. 85711. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $276.05. 


A. Harold A. Schaitberger, International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1750 New York 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 1750 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $9,925. 


A. Wendy W. Schiller, National Consumer 
Law Center, 236 Massachusetts Avenue NE., 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

B. National Consumer Law Center, 11 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 02108. 

D. (6) $3,517. E. (9) $1,025. 

A. Arthur L. Schmuhl, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Arsociated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Frank Schneller, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $200. 


1957 E Street Nw., 


A. Peter D. Scholes, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenve NW.. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washineton, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $3,856.87. E. (9) $168.20. 
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A. Bari Schwartz, Food Research & Action 
Ceuter, 2011 I Street NW., Suite 700, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Food Research & Action Center, 2011 I 
Street NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


D. (6) $6,005.13. E. (9) $19.15. 


A. Donald A. Scott, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

A. Deirdre S. Searles, 7900 Callaghan Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78229. 

B. Datapoint Corp., 9725 Datapoint Drive, 
San Antonio, Tex. 78284. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, 804 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

E. (9) $1,558. 

A. Seifman & Lechner, 1207 Potomac 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

D. (6) $15,801.50. E. (9) $6,794.32. 

A. Servicemaster Industries, Inc., 2300 
Warrenville Road, Downers Grove, Ill. 60515. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


A. Barbara J. Shailor, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists & Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $4,361.69. 

A. Richard N. Sharood, Wilcox & Sharood, 
1899 L Street NW., No. 705, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Fishermen, 915 
15th Street NW., No. 600, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

E. (9) $170.62. 


A. Richard N. Sharood, Wilcox & Sharood, 


1899 L Street NW., No. 705, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 600 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 


D. (6) $3,525. E. (9) $3,682.88. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N-Y. 10017. 

B. Allied Chemical, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Eleanor Clark, 11 American Bank 
Building, 621 Northwest Morrison Street, 
Portland, Oreg. 97205. 

E. (9) $16.39. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. CoaLiquid, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 

E. (9) $1.28. 


1215 Citizens Plaza, 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $30,500. E. (9) $4.35. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. The General Contractors Association of 
New York, Tne., 60 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

E. (9) $330.85. 
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A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Guaranty Fuels, 1120 East Main Street, 
Independence, Kans. 

D. (6) $9,500. E. (9) $22.58. 
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A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Nabisco, Inc., 100 DeForest Avenue, 
East Hanover, N.J. 07936. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $112.88. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. New Zealand Wool Board, 139-141 
Featherstone Street, Wellington, New Zea- 
land. 


D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $84.89. 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Norfolk & Western, 8 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va. 24011. 

E. (9) $12.35. 

A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Ryder Systems, Inc., 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. 33166. 

D. (6) $16,000. 


3600 NW., 82d 


A. Shea & Gould, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Tosco Corp., 1919 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., No. 706, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $13,849.65. 


A. Joan Shorey, Solar Lobby, 1001 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 200368. 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $2,245.98. 

A. Mark A. Siegel, 12614 Laurle Drive, 
Sliver Spring, Md. 20904. 

B. The Couzens Distribution System, 6600 
South River Road, Hodgkins, ‘ll. 60525. 

D. (6) $3,066.80. E. (9) $66.80. 

A. Sierra Club, 530 Bush Street, 
Francisco, Calif. 94108. 

D. (6) $112,894.84. E. (9) $112,894.84. 


San 


A. Stephen Silbiger, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO, 1625 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $3,909.24. E. (9) $112.06. 

A. Silver, Freedman, Housley, Taft & Gold- 
berg, 1800 M Street NW., No. 950N, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Silvers Users Association, Inc., 1717 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $1,002.25. E. (9) $2,150.42. 

A. Talmage E. Simpkins, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington. D.C. 20001. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
20001. 

D. (6) $240. 


100 
D.C. 


E. (9) $545.75. 

A. Richard L. Sinnott & Co., 2021 K Street 
NW., Suite 306, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Port of Oakland, Oakland, Calif. 94607. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Richard M. Skutt, 1366 Joliet Place, De- 
troit, Mich. 48207., 

B. Proiect Advisory Group, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $2,481.81. 


A. Slover & Loftus. 1224 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Western Coal Traffic League, Denver, 
Colo. 80110, 

D. (8) $12,500. E. (9) $1,023.28. 

A. Elizabeth M. Smith. Amalgamated 
Clothing & Textile Workers Union, 815 16th 
Street NW., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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B. Amalgamated Clothing & Textile Work- 
ers Union, 770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10003. 

D. (6) $3,964.48. E. (9) $127.62. 

A. Susan E. Smith, Distilled Spirits Council 
of the United States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

B. Distilled Spirits Council of the United 
States, Inc., 1300 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $92.69. 


A. Randall D. Snodgrass, 3110 Maple Drive, 
Suite 407, Atlanta, Ga. 30305. 

B. Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $902.75. E. (9) $334.76. 

A. Society of Professional Benefit Adminis- 
trators, 1800 M Street NW., Suite 1030-N, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Solar Lobby, 100i Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $242,859. E. (9) $24,805. 


A. Charles B. Sonneborn, American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology, 1750 K Street NW., 
Suite 370, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. American Academy of Ophthalmology, 
1750 K Street NW., Suite 370, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $50. 


A, Leland R. Sorteberg, National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14. 


A. Southern Forest Products Association, 
P.O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70152. 

D. (6) $33,922.39. E. (9) $33,922.39. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 10 Duncannon Court, Glen Lakes, 
Dallas, Tex. 75225. 

D. (6) $150. E. (3) $150. 

A. Wilbur D. Sparks, Air-Conditioning & 
Refrigeration Institute, 1815 North Fort 
Myer Drive, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration Insti- 
tute, 1815 North Fort Myer Drive, Arlington, 
Va. 22209. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $300. 


A. Spradling, Stagner, Alpern & Friot, 
Suite 700, Continenta! Savings Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73102. 

B. Kansas Delaware ‘Tribe of Indians, Inc., 
1909 Aladdin, Norman, Okla. 73069. 

E. (9) $1,024.61. 

A. James M. Sprouse, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, i957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. John W. Sroka, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


A. Barrett Stambler, Solar Lobby, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036 

D. (6) $362.20. 


A. Scott E. Sterling, 1800 M Street NW., 
Suite 1030-N, Washington. D.C. 20036. 
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B. Hauck & Associates, (for the Society of 
Protessional Benefit Administrators) 1800 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Elliot Stern, American Health Planning 
Association, 1601 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20009. 

D. (6) $2,406. E. (9) $222.67. 


A. Michael Stientjes, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Parm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, 111. 60068. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $28. 


A. Kenneth F. Stinger, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc.. 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $6,0C0. E. (9) $542.40. 


A. George Stockton, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $200. 


1957 E Street NW. 


A. Andrea Strader, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 
1625 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


A. Tanaka Walders & Ritger, 1919 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue NW., Suite 303, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 

B. Electronic Industries Association of 
Japan, 2-2, Marunouchi, 3-chome, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


D. (6) $2,125. E. (9) $44.50. 


A. Daniel F. Tandy, 23 Pascack Road, 
Woodcliff Lake, N.J. 07675. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,740. 


A. Suzette Tapper, Solar Lobby, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. No. 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,238.68. 

A. C. Michael Tarone, 2033 M Street NW., 
Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Kings River Water Users Committee. 


A. David K. Taylor, Mobil Oil Corp., 1100 
Connecticut Avenue NW., No. 620, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Arthur Earle Teele, Jr., P.O. Box 18770, 
135 South Monroe Street, Suite 100C, Talla- 
hassee. Fla. 32302. 

B. National Motorsports Committee of 
ACCUS, 1701 K Street NW., No. 1204, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


A. Lawrence L. Thomas, 1740 Franklin 
Street, No. 3, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 

B. Bechtel Power Corp., 50 Beale Street, 
P.O. Box 3965, San Francisco, Calif. 94119. 


A. Samuel Thurm, Association of National 
Advertisers, 1725 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


A. Michael L. Tiner, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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B. United Food & Commercial Workers In- 
ternation l Union, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,288.44. E. (9) $185.21. 

A. Ronald J. Tipton, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Wilderness Society, 1901 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 26006. 

D. (6) $306.91. E. (9) $9.25. 


A. William D. Toohey, 1899 L Street NW., 
Suite 600, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Travel Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, 1899 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. TRAIN (Transportation by Rail for Ag- 
ricultural & Industrial Needs), Suite 200, 
1776 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5,000. 


A. Travel Industry Association of America, 
1899 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
D. (6) $2,030. E. (9) $2,030. 


A. John B. Tucker, Jr., National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, 1750 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $125. 

A. W. Glenn Tussey, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 225 
Touhy Avenue, Park Ridge, Ill. 60068. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $32. 

A. United Food and Commercial Workers 
Internaticnal Union, AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $81,387.38. E. (9) $39,307.08. 


A. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
E. (9) $6,716.17. 


A. United Societies of Physiotherapists, 
Inc, 163 Cold Spring Road, Syosset, N.Y. 
11791. 

D. (6) $2,087. E. (9) $2,822. 

A. Richard F. Vander Veen, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1120, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. American Seating Co., 901 Broadway 
Avenue NW., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49504. 

D. (6) $2,362.47. 


A. Richard F. Vander Veen, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1120, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 195 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A, Richard F. Vander Veen, 1333 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Suite 1120, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Consumers Power Co., 212 West Michi- 
gan Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

D. (6) $6,900. 

A. Gerald W. Vaughan, 1850 K Street NW., 
Suite 390, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Union Camp Corp., 1850 K Street NW., 
Suite 390. Washington, D.C. 20006. 

E. (9) $28.45. 


A. A. Randall Vehar, 900 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


A. John P. Venners, 1899 L Street NW., No. 
1250, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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B. Venners & Co. (for: Pride Refining, Inc., 
P.O. Box 3237, Abilene, Tex. 79604.) 

A. Gilda Ventresca, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No: 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

D: (6) $2,052.75. E. (9) $107. 


A. Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard and McPher- 
son, 1660 L Street NW., Suite 1100, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

B. Travelers Corp., 1 Tower Square, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06115. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $562.50. 

A. Ingrid A. Voorhees, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, 1957 E Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $500. 


A. Jack Ware, 2101 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 2101 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

D. (6) $7,100. E. (9) $215.25. 


A. Washington Office on Africa, 110 Mary- 
land Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 20002. 
D. (6) $1,303.40. E. (9) $1,623.15. 


A. Webster & Chamberlain, 1747 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington, 1.. 20006. 

B. Families Associated for Inalienable 
Rights, Inc., 1101 Connecticut Avenue NW.. 
No. 800, Washington, D.C. 20008. 

A. Lee Weddig, 1101 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. National Fisheries Institute, 1101 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10. 


A. Michael D. Welch, 400 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. Leggett, Lanier & Associates, 400 North 
Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 20001 (for 
Gino Morena Enterprises, P.O. Box 191, South 
San Francisco, Calif. 94080). 


A. James F. Welsh, 4805 Edgefield Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

B. Alaska Coalition, 530 7th Street SE.. 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,726.07. 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 85621. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Western Coal Traffic League, 1224 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $14,000. E. (9) $13,523.28. 

A. Western Organization of Resource Coun- 
ciis, 317 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $4,909. 

A. Western Resource Alliance, Star Route 
Box 98, Eastsound, Wash. 

E. (9) $139.75. 

A. Harvey J. Wexler, Continental Airlines, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1017, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Continental Airlines, Inc., International 
Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 90009. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


4. Bennett C. Whitlock, Jr., American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20038. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Tne, 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $221.25. 
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A. Wici:wire, Lewis, Goldmark & Schorr, 
500 Maynard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Arctic Slope Regional Corp., Inupiat 
Community of the Arctic Slope, P.O. Box 
129, Barrow, Ark. 99723. 


A. Wickwire, Lewis, Goldmark & Schorr, 
500 Maynard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Mayor and City Council, City of Seattle, 
Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

D. (6) $7,475. E. (9) $5,551.48. 


A. Wickwire, Lewis, Goldmark & Schorr, 
500 Maynard Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104. 

B. Save Our Railroad Employment 
(S.O.R.E.), c/o Fife Community Credit 
Union, 4410 20th Street, E, Tacoma, Wash. 
98424; New Milwaukee Lines, 500 Maynard, 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Fort Wash- 
akie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $1. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun and Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 210 Summit Avenue, 
Montvale, N.J. 07645. 

D. (6) $12,019. E. (9) $148.50. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Bonneville International Corp., 36 South 
State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, 10 East North Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. College Placement Council, 65 Elizabeth 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $0.55. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Hoopa Valley Tribe, P.O. Box 817, 
Hoopa, Calif. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Data Communications 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. (IDCMA), 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $13,794.50. E. (9) $169. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Independent Insurance Agents of Amer- 
ica, 85 John Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. 

D. (6) $5,931. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Nana Regional Corp., Inc., Box 49, 
Kotzebue, Alaska 99752. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. Shee Atika, Inc., P.O. Box 4578, Mt. 
Edgecomb, Alaska 99835. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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B. State of Hawaii, Department of Regu- 
latory Agencies, P.O. Box 531, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $10.20. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1735 New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

B. U.S. National Bank, Medford, Oreg. (for 
the “remaining members” of the Klamath 
Indian Tribe, Oregon). 


A. Sandra L. Willett, 624 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Consumers League, 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 406, Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $40. 

A. Barry Williams, National Association 
of Railroad Passengers, 417 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 20003. 

B. National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 417 New Jersey Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

D. (6) $3,551.50. 

A. George S. Wills, Wills & Associates, Suite 
903, 36 South Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
21201. 

B. Wills & Associates, Inc. (for Americans 
for Alaska), Suite 903, 36 South Charles 
treet, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 


A. John Wilson, Solar Lobby, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20038. 

B. Solar Lobby, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., 510, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

D. (6) $1,107.05. 


A, James R. Winnie, Cities Service Gas Co., 
P.O. Box 25128, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73125. 

B. Cities Service Gas Co., P.O. Box 25128, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73125. 


A. Winston & Strawn, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. Gould nc., 8550 Bryn Mawr Avenue, 
Chicago, Jli. 60631. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $4. 


A. Winston & Strawn, 2550 M Street NW., 
Suite 500, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

B. International Council of Shopping Cen- 
ters, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

D. (6) $376.25. E. (9) $21.70. 


_ 


A. Frank R. Wolf, 1901 North Moore Street, 
No. 84, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 49412. 


A. Prank R. Wolf, 1901 North Moore Street, 
No. 804, Arlington, Va. 22209. 

B. National Farm & Power Equipment 
Dealers Association 10877 Watson Road, St. 
Louis Mo. 63127. 


A Steven H. Wodka, Oil Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Oll, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1636 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 80202. 

D. (6) $3,462.50. 


A. Calvin R. Wofford, National Board of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1725 K 
Stree’ NW.. No. 408. Washington. D.C. 20006. 

B. National Board of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, 291 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10007. 

D. (6) $2,400. 
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A. Women’s Party for Survival, 2306 Cliff 
Drive, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93109. 
D. (6) $742.50. E. (9) $381.63. 


A. Burton C. Wood, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, 1125 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1125 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 


D. (6) $9,025. E. (9) $1,460. 


A. William E. Woods, National Association 
of Retail Druggists, 1750 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1750 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 
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A. Dee Workman, 150 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

B. Mobil Oil Corporation, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 

D. (6) $625. 


150 East 42d 


A. John Andrew Young, Suite 207, 1333 N. 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Coastal Corporation, 
Plaza, Houston, Texas 77046. 


A. John Andrew Young, Suite 207, 1333 N. 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

B. Nueces County Navigation District No. 
1, 222 Power Street, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


A. Zero Population Growth, 


Nine Greenway 


Inc., 1346 
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Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) 35,400. E. (9) $2,800. 

A. Zoological Action Committee, 1320 19th 
Street, NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

D. (6) $13,000. E. (9) $10,921.34. 

A. John L. Zorack, 11th Floor, 1015 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

B. Federal Express Corporation, AMF Box 
30167, Memphis, Tennessee 38130. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Daniel I. Zwick, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 444 North Capitol Street NW., No. 
500, Washington, D.C. 20001. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 


North Lake Snore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
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The following Quarterly Lobby Postcards were filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for the third calendar quarter of 
1979: 


QUARTERLY LOBBY POSTCARD 


The following Quarterly Lobby Postcards were filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for the second calendar 
quarter of 1979: 


A Postcarp May Be Usep WHEN A REGISTRANT Has Not INCURRED REPORTABLE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND Has Nor 
Encacep In Any LOBBYING Activiry DURING THE QUARTER. 


Nore: THe FOLLOWING INFORMATION Is BEING PROVIDED For INFORMATIONAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


The Postcard has been reproduced below : 


LF3 QUARTERLY LOBBY POSTCARD 


To be submitted In teu of a Quarterly Report when registrant has not Incurred reportable 
receipts or expenditures and has not engaged in any lobbying activity during the quarter. 


IMPORTANT: File a separate postcard for each employer or client 


(number, street/P.O. Boz) 


(city, state, sip code) 


(if REGISTRANT is an agent of someone OTHER THAN “EMPLOYER” state below whose in- 
terest is represented. If not appplicable. state “NONE”. 


LIENT 


For the period (check one box only): 19 s 
O April 10 Report (Jan. 1—Mar. 31) O Oct. 10 (July 1—Sept. 30) 


O July 10 Report (April 1—June 30) O Jan. 10 (Oct. 1—Dec. 31) 


1 certify that the above named registrant did not engage in any lobbying activities or incur 

rtable receli; or expenditures in connection with previous or future lobbying activities. | am 
aware that the requires a resumption of reporting in the event that activity commences; other- 
wise | can continue to submit a postcard in lieu of a report. 


Executed on 
(date) (signature) 
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John J. Adams. 
. Ethyl Corp. 


Raymond T. Adams. 
Superior Oil Co. & Superior Farming Co. 


The Adherence Group, Inc. 


Agency for Instructional Television. 


G. Colburn Aker. 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Alaska Interstate Co. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
American Petroleum Partners. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Contract Carrier Conference. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Deloitte, Haskins & Sells. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. Energol Corporation, Inc. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. Filmways, Inc. 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld 
. E & J Gallo Winery. 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. Leaseway Transportation Corp. 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. Louisiana Alcohol Fuel Co. 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
MAPCO, Inc. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. New Energy Corp. of Indiana. 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
. Northwest Pipeline Co. 


A. 
B 
A. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B 
A. 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B. 
A. 
B 
A 
B 
A 


. Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
B. Ringling Bros. Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Shows, Inc. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Saber Refining Co. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Sun Pipe Line Co. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Texas Bankers Association. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Valley View Bank. 


Akin, Gump, Hauer & Feld. 
Vickers Petroleum Corp. 


Alaska Fund, Inc. 


Robert D. Allen. 
Bechtel Power Corp. 


Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics. 
Alliance To Save Energy. 


Joseph C. Allwarden. 
Kollsman Instrument Co. 


PSP e NE see re ie DN AE 


Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capt. Local 689. 


A. American Advertising Federation. 


A. American Association of Blood Banks. 
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A. American Association of Foundations 
for Medical Care. 


A. American Business Council. 


A. American Frozen Food Institute. 
A. American Hellenic Institute Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc. 


A. American Mandate Committee. 


A. American Orthotic and Prosthetic As- 
sociation. 


A. American Pulpwood Association. 
. American Soybean Association. 


. Jane K. Anderson. 
. Kennecott Corp. 


. Steven C. Anderson. 
. American Frozen Food Institute. 


Rodney E. Armstrong. 
. Toyota Motor Sales (U.S.A.), Inc. 


. Arnold & Porter. 
. Federation of Apparel Manufacturers. 


. Arnold & Porter. 
. MFA Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Insurance Co. 


Casualty 
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. Associated Employers, Inc. 
Assure Competitive Transportation, Inc. 


. George J. Aste. 
United Airlines. 


Kathryn A. Aulbach. 

. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

. Frank M. Ault. 

. Norwich-Eaton Pharmaceuticals. 

. Charles Bailey. 

. National Right To Work Committee. 
John C. Baize. 

American Soybean Association. 


. Richard J. Baldwin. 
. American Radio Relay League, Inc. 


- Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll. 
. Alaska Housing Finance Corp. 
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. Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll. 
. Idaho Housing Agency. 


. Barnes, Richardson & Colburn. 

- Committee of Domestic Steel Wire Rope 

& Specialty Cable Manufacturers. 
Barnes, Richardson & Colburn. 

. John W. Thatcher. 


. Barnett, Alagia & Carey. 

. Dairymen, Inc. 

. Richard L. Barr. 

. Iowa Railway Association. 
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. Barrier Islands Coalition. 


. Roger V. Barth. 


. American Association for Clinical Chem- 
istry, Inc. 
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A. Roger V. Barth. 
B. Gallery Row Associates. 


A. Roger V. Barth. 


B. Society of Cable Television Engineers. 


A. Barbara Bassuener. 
B. American Paper Institute, Inc. 
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A. W. H. Bates. 

A. Lynne D. Battle. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc. 
A. Karen J. Bauer. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


A. John E. Baughman. 
B. PA State Education Association. 


A. Robert J. Baughman. 

B. American Orthotic & Prosthetic Asso- 
ciation. 

A. Howard H. Bell. 

B. American Advertising Federation. 


A. Douglas P. Bennett. 

B. Association of Executive Recruiting Con- 
sultants, Inc, 

A. John B. Benton. 

B. Howell Corp. 

A. David A. Beren. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation. 

A. O. M. Berge. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

A. Richard B. Berman. 

B. Steak and Ale Restaurants of America, 
Inc. 

A. Max N. Berry. 

B. Committee to Assure the Availability 
of Casein. 


A. Berry & Sandstrom. 
B. Centre National Interprofessional De 
L'Economic Laitiere, France. 


. Berry & Sandstrom. 
. Cheese Importers Association. 


. Berry & Sandstrom. 
. East-West Trade Council. 


. Berry & Sandstrom. 
. Meat Products Group. 
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. Berry & Sandstrom. 
. Orkin Exterminating Co., Inc. 


. Walter J. Bierwagen. 
. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


m 


. Billig, Sher & Jones. 
. The Adherence Group, Inc. 


. Robert J. Bird. 
. Occidental Life Insurance Co. 


. Robert J. Bird. 
. The Paul Revere Corp. 


Robert J. Bird. 
. Zachry, Inc. 


. Bison & Wenning. 
. National Food Brokers Association. 


. Tom Black. 
. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ees. 
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A. Richard W. Blake. 
B. American Sugarbeet Growers Associa- 
tion. 


A. Larry H. Blanchard. 
B. Credit Union Financial Services, Inc. 


A. Robert W. Blanchette. 
B. Alston, Miller & Gaines (for Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp.). 
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. Robert W. Blanchette. 
z Alston, Miller & Gaines (for RCA Global 


Communications, Inc.) 


. Glenn E. Blitgen. 
. American Mining Congress. 
. Jerald Blizin. 
. Hill & Knowlton, Inc.. 
. Larry A. Boggs. 
. American Mining Congress. 
. Jeffrey W. Bolotin. 
B. Alston, Miller & Gaines (for RCA Global 
Communications, Inc.) 
A. M. Warren Bolton. 
B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 
. William H. Borghesani, Jr. 
. Private Carrier Conference. 


. Charles E., Boswell. 
Amalgamated Transit Union, National 


Capital Local 689. 


A. Rodney A. Bower, 
B. International Federation of Professional 
& Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO. 


. J. Patrick Boyle. 
United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 


. David C. Branand. 

. American Mining Congress. 

. Gerard M. Brannon. 

. American Council of Life Insurance. 


. John Henry Brebbia. 
. Alston, Miller & Gaines (for Board of 
Trade Clearing Corp.). 
A. Breed, Abbott & Morgan. 
B. Associated Hospital Services of New 
York. 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan. 
. Lasker, Stone & Stern. 
Breed, Abbott & Morgan. 
David H. McConnell. 
Miles H. Bresee, Jr. 
Bechtel Power Corp. 


Claude S. Brinegar. 

Union Oil Co. of California. 

Charles T. Brown. 

Cities Service Co. 

Michael F. Brown. 

American Frozen Food Institute. 

David R. Brubaker. 

. National Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation. 
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Harvey F. Brush. 

Bechtel Inc. 

Lawrence E. Burch. 

Potato Chip/Snack Food Association. 
Gerard P. Burke. 

International Air Leases, Inc. 

Burr, Pease & Kurtz, Inc. 

Eklutna. 

Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington. 
Consumer Solar Electric Power Corp. 
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Bushnell, Gage, Reizen & Byington. 
Formaldehyde Institute. 
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. Thomas D. Byrne. 
- Stone Container Corp. 


A. Jerry L. Campbell. 
B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 


tion. 


A. W. Dean Cannon, Jr. 
. California Savings & Loan League. 


. Charles E. Capron. 


. Donald Capshaw. 
. Airline Pilots Association. 


B 

A 

A 

B 

A. Isaac R. Caraco. 
B. Bechtel Power Corp. 
A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


. William E. Carmichael. 
. American Floral Services, Inc. 


. David C. Carter. 
. U.S. Beet Sugar Association. 


. John L. Casey. 


Investment Counsel Association of 


America, Inc. 


A. Allen R. Caskie. 
B. American Council of Life Insurance. 


A. Daniel J. Cassidy. 
B. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 


Association. 


A. Rita L. Castle. 
B. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


A. David F. Chavkin. 
B. National Health Law Program. 
A. Chemical 


Specialties Manufacturers 


Association. 


A. Howard P. Chester. 
B. Stone, Glass & Clay Coordinating 


Committee. 


A. Children’s Television Workshop. 


. Donald T. Chunn. 
. Title Associates, Inc. 
. Citizens for Limit of Oil Import. 


. Bob Clark & Associates. 
. Ryder System, Inc. 


. Gilbert M. Clark. 
. American Association of Blood Banks. 


. Joseph J. F. Clark. 
. Eaton Associates, Inc. 


. Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


. Clifford & Warnke. 
. Warner-Lambert Co. 
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. Coalition of Concerned Charities. 


. Cole, Corette & Bradfield. 
. American Express Co. 


. Cole, Corette & Bradfield. 
. Chase Manhattan Bank. 


. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Scott. 
B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 


w > 


mittee. 


A. Paul L. Collins. 


B. American Personnel & Guidance 


Association. 


A. Committee for Do-It-Yourself House- 


hold Moving. 


A. Congressional District Action Commit- 


tee. 


A. Congressional District Action Commit- 


tee No. 7. 


Go 
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A. James T. Conner. 
B. Mobay Chemical Corp. 


A. Gregory E. Conrad. 

B. American Mining Congress. 

A. John J. Contney. 

B. Textile Rental Services Association of 
America. 

A. Robert M. Cook. 

B. Livestock Marketing Association. 


A. Patrick H. Corcoran. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 
A. Alfred C. Cordon. 

B. Buffalo Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


A. Samuel C. Corey, Jr. 
B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 


A. Samuel C. Corey, Sr. 
B. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 


A. Bennett J. Corn. 
B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 


A. Mary Marcotte Corrigan. 
B. National Rifle Association of America. 


A. Cosmetic, Toiletry & Fragrance Associa- 
tion. 

A. Daniel T. Coughlin. 

B. Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 


A. Craig A. Coulter. 
B. Cities Service Co. 
-7 
A. Raymond L, Courage. 
B. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. (for: Rail- 
way Progress Institute Tank Car Safety Com- 
mittee). 


A. William R. Courtney. 
B. Tribal Council of the Coushatta Tribe 
of Louisiana. 


. Margaret S. Craig. 
. Brookwood Health Services, Inc. 


. Charles S. Crawford. 
- Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


James H. Cromwell, Sr. 
. Met-E-Jet Corp. 


. James H. Cromwell, Sr. 
- Worldgate Office Park, Inc. 


. Bobby E. Crow. 
- Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. 


. Crowell & Moring. 
. Associated Gas Distributors. 


. Cuba Claims Association. 


. Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt & Mosle. 
United States Trust Company of New 
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. Thomas B. Curtis. 
. Encyclopedia Britannica. 


. Everett E. Cutter. 
Oregon Railroad Association. 


. Fred L. Dahl. 
. Bechtel Power Corp. 


. Damon Corp. 
- Daniels, Houlihan & Palmeter. 
. Japan Lumber Importers’s Association. 


. David S. Danielson. 
. American Optometric Association. 
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Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
don. 


— 
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B. 


Metropolitan Washington Savings & 


Loan League. 


A 


—— 


. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 


Gordon. 


B 


A 


. National Railway Utilization Corp. 


. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 


Gordon. 


B 


. Perpetual Federal Savings and Loan As- 


sociation. 


A 


. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 


Gordon. 


A 


B. 


5 
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A. 
B. 
A. 
B 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B. 
A 
B 
R 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B 
A 
A 
A 
B 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 


P. M. Davison, Jr. 

North Dakota Railway Lines. 

J. Edward Day. 

. Associated Third Class Mail Users. 


J. Edward Day. 
Electronics Industries Association. 


Gaston de Bearn. 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


. Francis R. deBondt. 


Credit Union Financial Services, Inc. 


. George K. Degnon Associates, Inc. 
. National Assoc. of Children's Hospitals 


elated Institutions. 


Stephen T. Delamater. 
Halliburton Co. 


John L. Delano. 
Montana Railroad Association. 


O. Mark De Michele. 


. Arizona Public Service Co. 

. Bradford T. Dempsey. 

. Detroit Edge Tool Co. 

. James T. Devine. 

. Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
erica. 


. Dickstein, Shapire & Morin. 
. Capeway Seafoods, Inc. 


. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 
. Government of Liberia. 


. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 
. Hi-Energy Research & Development 


Corp. 


A. 
B. 


Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 
International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters. 


oa 


A. 


Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 


B. L-5 Society. 
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. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 
. Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. 


. Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin. 
. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


. Harley M. Dirks. 


. Disabled Officers Association. 


James F. Doherty. 


. Group Health Association of America, 


- Hollis M. Dole. 


. Atlantic Richfield Co. 


. William D. D'Onofrio. 


. National Association for Neighborhood 


Schools, Inc. 


A 
B 


. Jack C. Donovan. 
. Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


A 
B 


. James A. Dorsch. 


. Health Insurance Association of 


America. 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A. 
A 
B 
A 
B 


. Harry L. Downey, Jr. 
. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


. Robert H. Doyle. 

. Plumbing Manufacturers Institute. 
Dravo Corp. 

. Anthony Dresden. 

. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


. W. H. Drushel, Jr. 
. Vinson & Elkins (for Quintana Petro- 


leum Corp.). 


A 


. W. H. Drushel, Jr. 


B. Vinson & Elkins (for Quintana Refinery 
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. Michael F. Duffy. 

. American Mining Congress. 

. Jeffrey M. Duke. 

. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 

. “Delaware 5”. 

Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
East Bay Regional Park District. 


. Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
Iva May Harvey. 


Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Authority. 


Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
Kenai Natives Association, Inc. 


Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
Adolph Kizas. 


Duncan, Weinberg & Miller. 
Western Fuels Association, Inc. 
J. W. Dunlop. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

John H. Dunne. 


International Federation of Profes- 


sional & Technical Engineers, AFL-CIO. 
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Henry I. Dworshak. 
American Mining Congress. 


. Roderick T. Dwyer. 
. American Mining Congress. 


. Jack D. Early. 
. National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 


ation. 


A 


A 
B 


A 
A 


B 
the 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 


. Eaton Associates. 


. Robert E. L. Eaton. 
. Eaton Associates, Inc. 


. Economic Service Counsel, Inc. 


. Anne Edlund. 

. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Assoc. of 
US. 

. Ed Edmondson. 

. American Inland Waterways Committee. 


. Ed Edmonson. 
. Cherokee Nation. 


. Ed Edmondson. 
. Oklahoma Association of Electric Coop- 


eratives. 


A. Ed Edmondson. 
B. U.S. Maritime Committee. 
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A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 
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. Edwards Associates. 
. Portland General Electric Co. 


. J. Rodney Edwards. 
. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


. Stephen R. Effros. 
. Community Antenna Television Associ- 


ation. 


A 
B 


A 
B 


A 
B 
soci 


A 
B 
Fan 
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. Timothy L. Elder. 
- Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


. Stephen W. Elliott. 

. Fidelity Union Trust Co. 

. Ralph Engel. 

. Chemical Specialties Manufacturers As- 
ation. 


. Steven L. Engelberg. 

. American Association of Marriage & 
nily Therapy. 

. Jerry N. Ervin. 

. Quintana Refinery Co. 

. Joseph O. Evans. 


. Robbie Exley. 
National Federation of Federal Employ- 


Michael Farrar. 
American Paper Institute, Inc. 


Arthur Fefferman. 
American Council of Life Insurance. 


John W. Feist. 


Roger D. Feldman. 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & McRae (for: Ad 
Rail Shippers Group). 


John L. Festa. 
American Paper Institute, Inc. 


Blaine Fielding. 
American Paper Institute, Inc. 


H. Barney Firestone. 
Assure Competitive Transportation, Inc. 


Fisheries Development Corp. 


Victor E. Fitzmaurice. 
Union Oil Company of California. 


Aaron I. Fleischman. 
Cablecom-General, Inc. 


Aaron I. Fleischman. 
Warner Amex Cable Communications, 


Raymond J. Foley. 
National Candy Wholesalers Association. 


Gordon Forbes. 
Minnesota Railroads Association. 


. Joseph L. Fraites. 
. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange. Inc. 


Lewis R. Freeman, Jr. 

Society of the Plastics Industry. 
Robert E. Freer, Jr. 

. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Gregory N. Friberg. 
Associated Builders & Contractors, Inc. 


Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
. Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe. 
. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 


man 


B. Doyon, Limited. 
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A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 


man. 
B. Metlakatia Indian Community. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 


man. 
B. Miccosukee Tribe. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 


man. 
B. Nez Perce Tribe. 


A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man. 
B. Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 

A. Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampel- 
man. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians. 

A. Barry A. Friedman. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc. 


A. James M. Friedman. 
B. Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


A. David C. Fullarton. 
B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 
Terry Gabrielson, 
Transcontinental Gas Pipeline Corp. 
Gardner, Carton & Douglas. 
Heizer Corp. 
. Gardner, Carton & Douglas. 
. Marathon Oil Co. 
. Gardner, Carton & Douglas. 
. Peoples Gas Co. 
Gardner, Carton & Douglas. 
Sealed Power Corp. 
Gardner, Carton & Douglas. 
Zeigler Coal Co. 


Edward A. Garmatz. 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

James J. Garry. 

Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

. Jose A. Gemeil. 

. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc. 
: Brazilian Coffee Institute). 

George & George. 

Pepsico, Inc, 

George W. Gephart. 

Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

Thomas F. Gibson. 

Brick Institute of America. 

Norma J. Gilbert. 

Motorola, Inc. 

. Susan Gilbert. 

National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. 


A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B 
(for 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B. 


A. Arthur P. Gildea. 


. Jonah Gitlitz. 

. American Advertising Federation. 
. John P. Gleason, Jr 

. Brick Institute of America. 


. Richard C. Gohla 
. Retail Bakers of America. 


. Vance V. Goodfellow. 
. Crop Quality Council. 


. Bruce G. Goodman 
. Damon Corporation. 
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A. Benjamin Gordon. 
B. Health Research Group. 


A. Robert D. Gordon. 
B. International Union of Police Associa- 
tion. 
. Ann M. Gosier. 
. American Mining Congress. 


. Carl F. Graham. 
. AMway Corp. 
. Robert K. Gray. 
. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
. Robert K. Gray. 
. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. (for: Distilled 
Spirits Council of the U.S.) 
A. Robert K. Gray. 
B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
Insurance Assn. of America). 


(for: Health 


A. Robert K. Gray. 
B. Hill and Knowlton, 
rola). 


Inc. (for: Moto- 


A. Mark E. Grayson. 
B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
A. Mark E. Grayson. 
B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. (for: Uniroyal, 
Inc.) 
Wayne Green. 
73, Inc. 
Dale Greenwood. 
Washington Railroad Association. 
Edward F, Greissing, Jr. 
The Upjohn Co. 


. Chester A. Groseclose, Jr. 
South Dakota Railroads Association. 


John T. Grupenhoff. 
American Academy of Dermatology. 


John T. Grupenhoff. 
American Gastroenterological Associa- 
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A. John T. Grupenhoff. 

B. National Association for Hospital Devel- 
opment. 

A. Thomas M. Gunn. 

B. McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

A. William B. Gunter. 

B. Kilpatrick & Cody (for: 
Rental Association of America). 


Furniture 


A. Maria Faller Gwaltney. 
B. American Hellenic Institute Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc. 
. Charles T. Hagel. 
. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


. William D. Hager. 
. American Academy of Actuaries. 
. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
. Agri-Business Inc. 
. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
. American Energy Inc. 
A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
B. Central Texas Grain Products Marketing 
Cooperative. 
A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
. Grain Products Alcohol Cooperatives. 


B 

A. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
B. M&M/Mars Division of Mars. 
A 
B 


. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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. Martin Ryan Haley & Associates, Inc. 
. Tobacco Tax Council. 


. Floyd D. Hall. 
. International Air Transport Association. 


Hamel, Park, McCabe & Saunders. 
. State of Alaska. 

George J. Hanks, Jr. 

Union Carbide Corp. 


Michael T. Harrigan. 

U.S. Olympic Committee. 

Richard A. Hart. 

Food Research and Action Center. 


. Robert S. Hartmann. 
. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


. Edward Harold Harvey. 
. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
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. Rodney E. Haugh. 

. Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

. Paul M. Hawkins. 

. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 


. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 


. Heavy Specialized Carriers Conference, 


. Lon H. Heibeck. 
. PA State Education Association. 


. Richard L, Hellwege. 

. Lear Siegler, Inc. 

. Harry V. Helton. 

Reynolds Metals Co. 

C. Dayle Henington. 

. Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 

Donald A. Henriksen. 

Atlantic Richfield Co. 

. Bruce Heppen. 

National Federation of Federal Employ- 
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. Herrick, Allen, Davis & Balley. 
. Amusement & Music Operators Associa- 


. William R. Hesse. 

. Fahlgren & Ferriss, Inc. 

. Kevin M. Higgins. 

. Avon Products, Inc. 

. Hill, Christopher and Phillips. 

. Michigan State Housing Development 
Authority. 


A. Hill, Christopher and Phillips. 

B. Republic National Bank of New York. 

A. Gerald “Jerry” Hill. 

B. Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 

A. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion. 


A. Robert J. Hobbs. 

B. National Consumer Law Center, Inc. 

A. John A. Hodges. 

B. Tuna Research Foundation. 

A. Elmo R. Hoffman. 

B. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & Sa- 
wicki (for: Global Exploration & Develop- 
ment). 
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A. Hoffman, Hendry, Stoner, Sims & Sa- 


wicki. 
B. Global Exploration & Development. 


Hogan & Hartson. 
. National Rehabilitation Association. 


. Kelly Holley. 

. American Paper Institute. 
. Henry W. Holling. 

. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Holt Cicatiello Neiswanger, Inc. 

New York Mercantile Exchange. 

John W. Holton. 

. American Bankers Association. 

. Michael J. Horowitz. 

. National Assn. of Coin Laundry Equip- 
t. 
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B 


A. Douglass C. Horstman. 
B. The Maytag Co. 

A. Houger, Schutert, Adams & 
Barer. 


B. American Pyrotechnics Association. 


Garvey, 


A. Houger, Schutert, Adams & 
Barer. 


B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


Garvey, 


A. Houger, Schubert, Adams & 
Barer. 
B. Pacific Rim Trade Association. 


A. Thomas B. House. 
B. American Frozen Food Institute. 


Garvey, 


A. Mary G. Houston. 
B. Hamilton & Associates, Inc. (for: Farm 
Labor Research Committee). 
. C. T. Hoversten. 
. National Advertising Co. 


. Howell Corp. 

. Hudson, Leftwich & Davenport. 

. City of Detroit. 

. Gary E. Hughes. 

. American Council of Life Insurance. 


. Robert Hughes. 
American Association of Foundations 
for Medical Care. 


A. William E. Hughes, Jr. 
B. Northeast Utilities Service Co. 


A. Lawrence H. Hunt, Jr. 
B. Heinold Commodities, Inc.; Conti Com- 
modity Services, Inc. 
. Peter C. Hunt. 
- Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


. John Edward Hurley. 


. John Edward Hurley. 

- National Assn. for Free Enterprise. 

. Raymond D. Hurley. 

- Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

. Robert R. Hurt. 

. Merck & Co., Inc 

. John F. Hussey. 

. Monsanto Co. 

. Bernard J. Imming. 

. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 


A. Insurance Economics Soclety of America. 
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A. Linda Jenkes. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 
Donald A. Johnson. 
. Plains Cotton Growers. 


o> 


. Spencer A. Johnson. 

Paperboard Packaging Council. 
James E. Jones. 

Appalachian Power Co. 

Martha E. Jones. 

Florida Phosphate Council. 
Ardon B. Judd, Jr. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Everett E. Kavanaugh. 


Cosmetic, Toiletry & Fragrance Associ- 
ation. 
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A. John A. Keats. 
B. Young Women's Christian Home. 


Vicki R. Keenan. 
Bechtel Power Corp. 


Don W. Keller. 
Quintana Refinery Co. 


Donald W. Keller. 
Quintana Petroleum Corp. 


Paul J. Kelly. 
U-Haul International, Inc. 
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A. Stephen G. Kellison. 
B. American Academy of Actuaries. 


A. Stephen S. Kellner. 
B. Chemicai Specialties 
Association. 


Manufacturers 


. William T. Kendall. 
. Alliance for Free Enterprise. 


. William J. Kenney. 
. Bay State Gas Co. 


Kenyon & Kenyon. 
. Estate of Bert N. Adams, et al. 


Robert M. Ketchel. 
General Electric Co. 


Earline A. Keyser. 
- Bechtel Power Corp. 


Richard F. Kibben. 
Business Roundtable. 


. Edward J. Kiernan. 
. International Union of Police Associa- 
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Kikkoman Foods, Inc. 


Margaret A. Kimball. 
Bechtel Power Corp. 


Edward H. King. 
Walgreen Co. 


Francis L. Kinney. 
. Northeast Utilties Service Co. 
. William H. Knapp. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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A. Jeffrey W. Knight. 
B. Friends of the Earth. 


A. Paul E. Kohl. 

B. 18th Congressional District Chairman 
for Pro-Life Activities, National Committee 
for Human Life Amendment. 
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Charles B. Kornmann. 
South Dakota Railroads Association. 


Anthony L. Kucera. 
American Waterways Operators, Inc. 


. Philip Kugler. 
. American Federation of Teachers. 


Kyukyuo Co., Inc. 


Philip A. Lacovara. 
Bristol-Myers. 
Philip A. Lacovara. 
. Merck & Co., Inc. 


Thomas M. Landin. 
. SmithKline Corp. 


B. A. Landy. 
B. A. Landy. 
Cryogenic Vacuum Technology Cr. 


Michael S. Lang. 
American Productivity Center. 


Reed E. Larson. 
National Right to Work Committee. 


Glenn T. Lashley. 
American Automobile Association. 


Louis F, Laun. 
American Paper Institute, Inc. 


Ivan Lawyer. 

GCC Beverages, Inc. 

LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae. 
Ad Hoc Rail Shippers Group. 


David A. Lefeve. 

- Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. 
Robert B. Lefiar. 

Health Research Group. 
William T. Lehner. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 


- Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
Adhesive and Sealant Council, Inc. 


Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
AGRI International, Inc. 

Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 

. American Association of Nurse Anes- 
thetists. 


A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 

B 

A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B 

A. 
B 

A. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B 

A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 

B. 
A, 
B. 
A. 
B 


. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 

. American Dental Assistants Association. 
. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 

. City & Regional Magazine Association. 
. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 

- Clorox Co. 
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Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
- Development Healthcare & Wellness, 


zy 
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. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
GEM Mailing, Inc. 


. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
- Intraocular Lens Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation. 
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. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
. Jet America International, Inc. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc. 
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. National Development Services Corp. 


. National Glass Dealers Association. 


. Oakdale Corp. 
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ganization. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 


B. Security Associates, Inc. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemoy and Jacobs. 


B. Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. 


A. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 


B. Whey Products Institute. 


A. Lynette B. Lenard. 
B. Dow Chemical U.S.A. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Commerzbank AG. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Symington, 


Martin 


A. Leva, Hawes, Martin 


Oppenheimer. 


. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 


. Leighton, Conklin, Lemov and Jacobs. 
. Professional Air Traffic Controllers Or- 


& 


& 


& 


B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 


Inc. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 
B. Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 

B. General Electric Co. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 

B. GK Technologies, Inc. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Glass Packaging Institute 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Martin 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Tosco. 

A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, 
Oppenheimer. 

B. Union Investment GmbH. 


Martin 


A. Charles L. Lewis. 
B. American Personnel 
Association. 


A. James B. Liberman, 


& 


and Guidance 


B. Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 


pany, et al. 


Russell B. Light. 

. The Boeing Co. 

. Law Offices of John F. Lillard, ITI. 

. National Insulators Association, Inc. 


. Elena Linthicum. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
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Zel E. Lipsen. 
. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Theodore M. Littman. 
. Rockwell International. 
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. Livestock Marketing Association. 


> 


. General Electric Co. 
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H. Richard Lloyd, Jr. 


. Robert H. Loeffer. 
. State of Alaska. 


Nira Hardon Long. 
National Black Media Coalition. 


Loomis, Owen, Fellman & Howe. 


. National Water Well Association. 


. Claudia J. Louis. 
. National Soft Drink Association. 


. James E. Mack. 
. National Association of Mirror Manu- 


facturers. 


A. 
B. 


Curtis T. Mackey. 
National Insulation Contractors Asso- 


ciation. 


o> 
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. Lee G. Magnussen. 
. Heinold Commodities, Inc. 


. Philip N. Margolius. 


Young Woman's Christian Home. 
Ronald Anthony Marks. 


Dan V. Maroney, Jr. 
Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


Chambers H. Marquis. 
Agency for Instructional Television. 


Chambers H. Marquis. 
Children's Television Workshop. 


E. C. Marty. 


J. L. Marty. 


. Mike M. Masaoka. 


American-Japanese Trade Committee 


Mike M. Masaoka. 

Nisei Lobby. 

Paul J. Mason. 

American Council of Life Insurance. 
Carolyn Massell. 

Colonial Penn Group, Inc. 


Jon G. Massey. 
Oil Investment Institute. 


CV. & RV. Maudlin. 
Georgia Power Co. 


C.V. & R.V. Maudlin. 
Joint Government Liaison Committee. 


Douglas E. McAllister. 
American Mining Congress. 


. William J. McAuliffe, Jr. 


American Land Title Association. 


. Hugh A. McBride. 


. Michael J. McCabe. 
. Allstate Enterprises, Inc. 


. Michael J. McCabe. 
. Allstate Insurance Co. 


. John A. McCahill. 
. U.S. Olympic Committee. 


. A. R. McCammon. 
. Tennessee Railroad Association, 


- Robert S. McConnaughey. 
. American Council of Life Insurance. 


. Marianne McDermott. 


Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 
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A. Jack McDonald Associates, Inc. 
B. Northrop Corp. 


A. Patrick J. McDonough. 

B. American Personnel & Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

A. Darryl D. McEwen. 

B. Society of American Florists. 


A. Robert H. McFadden. 
B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U.S., Inc. 


A. James M. McGarry, Jr. 
B. Eaton Associates, Inc. 
A. W. Curt McGee. 

B. Bechtel National, Inc. 


A. William F. McKenna. 
B. Silver, Freedman, Housley, Taff & Gold- 
berg. 


. William Colm McKeveny. 
. American Pulpwood Association. 


. L. Bradley McNally. 
. Blue Cross & Blue Shield Association. 


Mrs. Robert S. (Margaret) McNamara 
Reading Is Fundamental, Inc. 


M. Peter McPherson. 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease (for: Ca- 
nadian Cablesystems, Limited). 
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Robert E. McVicker. 
Kolisman Instrument Co. 


R. E. McWilliams. 
Boeing Commercial Airplane Co. 


Howard N. Menaker. 
American Optometric Association. 


Andrice J. Michaels. 
American Mining Congress. 


Miller & Chevalier. 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


. Dale Miller. 
. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association. 


. Dale Miller. 
. Texasgulf, Inc. 


Luman G. Miller. 

Oregon Railroad Association. 

Paul J. Miller. 
Investment Counsel 

erica, Inc. 


Association of 
A 


Robert H. Miller. 
Tenneco, Inc. 


Richard V. Minck. 
American Council of Life Insurance. 


. Minnesotans for Salt. 


R. Garrett Mitchell. 
Colorado Ski Country USA. 


Robert M. Moliter. 

. General Electric Co. 

Herman Molzahn. 

. American Waterways Operators. 
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. John C. Monsul. 


. C. Austin Montgomery. 
. Credit Union Financial Services, Inc. 


. E. Joyce Morgan. 
. American Mining Congress. 
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. Earl J. Morgan. 

. McDonnell Douglas Corp. 

. Victor G. Morris. 

. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 


. Helen Dubino Morrison. 
. Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 


. Helen Dubino Morrison. 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc. 
Indian Nation). 


(for: Navajo 


A. Fareed Abdullah Muhammad. 
B. Prisoners of the State of Indiana and 
the United States of America, et al. 


A. Robert M. Mulligan. 
B. Milk Industry Foundation/Internation- 
al Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers. 


A. James J. Murphy. 
B. Laclede Gas Co. 


A. Frances E. Nathan. 
B. New York Public Library. 


A. National Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion. 


A. National Alliance of Teenagers, Inc. 
A. National Association for Free Enterprise. 


A. National Association of 
Licensed Firearms Dealers. 


Federally 


A. National Club Association. 


A. National Consumer Center for Legal 
Services. 


A. National Council for a Responsible Fire- 
arms Policy. 


A. National Railway Utilization Corp. 


A. National Resource Center for Consumers 
of Legal Services. 


- National Small Business Index. 

- National Tour Brokers Association, Inc. 
. National Turkey Federation. 

- National Wheel & Rim Association. 


Carolyn B. Nelson. 
Brookwood Health Services, Inc. 


Mark D. Nelson. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


. Milton E. Neshek. 
. Kikkoman Foods, Inc. 
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New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines. 


. Melissa A. Nielson. 
Kennecott Corp. 


Donald Niemi. 
. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Victor L. Nutt. 
. Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 


George O'Bea, Jr. 


United Paperworkers International 


EW» W> w> w» 


q 


on. 


Mary Eileen O'Brien. 

Dow Corning Corp. 

O'Connor & Hannan. 

American Public Transit Association. 


O'Connon & Hannan. 
- Automotive Parts & Accessories Associa- 


2 
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. O'Connor & Hannan. 

. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
. O'Connor & Hannan. 

. Hennepin County. 

O'Connor & Hannan. 
Investment Company Institute. 
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O'Connor & Hannan. 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


. O'Connor & Hannan. 
. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


. John B. O'Day. 
Insurance 
America. 
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Economics Society 


. Ashton J. O'Donnell. 
. Bechtel Inc. 


. John A. O'Donnell. 
. Philippine Sugar Commission. 


Oil Investment Institute. 


Alice O'Leary. 
Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics. 


. Robert A, Olexy. 
. Browning-Ferris Industries. 


. Alvin E. Oliver. 
- National Grain & Feed Association. 


. Van R. Olsen. 
U.S. Beet Sugar Association. 


Roy E. Olson. 
American Paper Institute, Ine. 


W. D. Page. 
American Plywood Association. 


Paperboard Packaging Council, 


— 


David J. Pattison. 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
B. 
a. 
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Larry E. Paulick. 
National Spa & Pool Institute. 


— 


- Richard A. Payson. 
. Chromalloy American Corp. 


. Peabody, Rivlin, Lambert & Meyers. 
. Michigan Knife Co. 

. Beth Peacock. 

. General Foods. 

Law Offices of Jack Pearce. 

. California Synfuels, Inc. 


. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz. 
. Coalition of Concerned Charities. 
. Victor J. Perini, Jr. 


. Highway Users Federation for Safety & 
Mobility. 


w> W> w> w> > w> w» 


_ 


. Mark W. A. Phillips. 
. Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs. 


—< 


. Mark W. A, Phillips. 
. Navajo Nation. 


— 


. Sam Pickard. 
. Monsanto Co. 


— 


. Stuart F. Pierson. 
. Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


— 


. Ronald L. Platt. 
. Burger King Corp. 


. E. Rogers Pleasants. 
. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
. Robert Plett Associates, Ltd. 
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A. William N. Plymat. 


A. Michael A. Poling. 
B. American Mining Congress. 


. Henry E. Poole. 
. Avon Products, Inc, 


. Potomac Electric Power Co. 
. Richard M, Powell. 


International Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses. 
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. Janet Power. 
. VISA USA, Inc. 


- Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Calista Corp. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Chugach Natives, Inc. 


w> w> w> 
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. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. City of Juneau. 

- Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Dravo Corp. 

- Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Fisheries Development Corp. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Kyukuyo Co., Inc. 

. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- National Education Association. 
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. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- Northern Tier Pipeline Co. 

. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Port of Seattle. 

- Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- St. Louis Ship. 

. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- Schnitzer Investment Corp. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
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. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
- Seattle Housing Authority. 

. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. State of Alaska. 

. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. The 13th Regional Corp. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. United States Cruises, Inc. 
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. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Washington Department of Ecology. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Washington Natural Gas. 


. Preston, Thorgrimson, Ellis & Holman. 
. Yardarm Knot Corp. 
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A. Pro Life Congressional District Action 
Committee IN/2. 


. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 
. Gerald H. Pugh. 

. Combined Insurance Company of Amer- 
. Earle W. Putnam. 

. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


. Quintana Refinery Co. 


. Clifford H. Raber. 
. McDonald's Corp. 
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. Robert Randall. > 
. Alliance for Cannabis Therapeutics. 


. Rare Animal Relief Effort, Inc. 


. Carol Raulston. 
. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


. Julian O. Read. 
. Central and South West Corp. 


. Charlotte T. Reid. 
. Volunteer Trustees of Not-for-Profit 
Hospital. 
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. Harry O. Reinsch. 
. Bechtel Power Corp. 


. Murray P. Reiser. 
. Edward Blankstein, Inc. 


W. W. Renfroe. 
. Kentucky Railroad Association. 

A. John H. Reurs. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines. 
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A. Austin T. Rhoads. 
B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 


A. R. Paul Richard. 
B. Association of American Law Schools. 


. Lloyd C. Richardson, Jr. 
. South Dakota Railroads Association. 


. Stark Ritchie. 
. American Petroleum Institute. 


Lois M; Rodney. 
Credit Union Financial Services, Inc. 


Willi Roelli. 

Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
. Rogers & Wells. 

. A. Johnson & Co., Inc. 

. Rogers & Wells. 

. Merrill Lynch International Inc. 
Rogers & Wells. 

Overseas Shipholding Group. 
Rogers & Wells. 

Pan American World Airways. 
Rogers & Wells. 

F. & M. Schaefer Corp. 


. Rogers & Wells. 
Squibb Corp. 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B 
A 
B 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A. 
B. 
A 
B. 


. Rogers & Wells. 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assoc./ 
F. 


Q 
od 


- Kenneth S. Rolston, Jr. 
. American Pulpwood Association. 


w > 


James C. Rowland, Jr. 
Union Carbide Corp. 


John W. Rowland. 
Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO. 


Eric M. Rubin. 
- Meadville Corp. 


Eric M. Rubin. 


Outdoor Advertising Association of 
erica. 
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A 


B 


A. Paul M. Ruden. 
B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc. 


A. Thomas L. Sager. 
B. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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- Dale E. Schell. 

. GATX Corp. 

. Andrew A. Scholtz. 

. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 


. Robert I, Schramm. 
. Superior Oil Co. and Superior Farming 


. Seatrain Lines, Inc. 

. Seattle Housing Authority. 
— 

. Seattle Trust & Savings Bank. 


. Sadie E. Seeley. 
. National Federation of Federal Employ- 


. Seyfarth, Shaw, Fairweather & Gerald- 
k Trans-Union Corp. 


. Yvonne L. Shafer. 
. National Education Association. 


. Lynn E. Shapiro. 

. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green (for: 
American Association of Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations). 


A. Lynn E. Shapiro. 

B. Epstein, Becker, Borsody & Green (for: 
American Associations of Foundations for 
Medical Care). 

A. Mark Sharfman. 

. Joseph H. Sharlitt. 

. Cornavin, Inc. 

. Joseph H. Sharlitt. 

- National Remodelers Association. 
Seymour Sheriff. 

Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 


w> w> w> 
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James K. Shiver. 
Diamond Shamrock Corp. 


Mary Frances Shlagel. 
Union Oil Company of California. 


Norman D. Shutler. 
Carlton R. Sickles. 
United Van Bus Delivery Co. 


Barbara A. Silverman. 
. Provident Indemnity Life Insurance Co. 


. Robert C. Singer. 
. Soap and Detergent Association. 


6th Pro-Life Cong. District Action 
Comm. (Fla.) 


W> p> w> > y> m> 
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A. Owen Meredith Smaw. 


A. Delbert D. Smith. 

B. Communications Satellite Corp. 

A. Gordon L. Smith. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. (for: Florists’ 
Transworld Delivery Association.). 


. Snyder & Ball Associates, Inc. 

. Aerojet-General Corp. 

. Charles B. Sonneborn. 

- American Academy of Ophthalmology. 


. South Dakota Railroads Association. 
A. Southwest Homefurnishings Associa- 
tion. 
A. Larry M. Speakes, 
B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 
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A. John F. Speer, Jr. 

B. Int'l. Assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs. & Milk 
Industry Foundation 

A. Charles A. Speir. 

B. Brookwood Health Services, Inc. 


A. William C. Spence. 

B. Columbia Gulf Transmission Co. 

A. Earl C. Spurrier. 

B. Monsanto Co. 

A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 

B. American Chambers of Commerce-Eu- 
rope and Mediterranean, Inc. 

A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce in 
Italy, Inc. 


A. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 
B. American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain, Inc. 


. Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 
. Public Securities Association. 


. Debra Star. 
. Healthy America. 


. State & Federal Associates, Inc. 
Schering-Plough Corp. 

. Charles D. Statton 

. Bechtel Power Corp. 


Samuel E. Stavisky. 
Stavisky & Associates, Inc. (for: Bra- 
zilian Coffee Institute). 

A. Samuel E. Stavisky & Associates, Inc. 

B. Brazilian Coffee Institute. 

A. Leon P. Stavrou. 

B. American Hellenic Institute Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc. 

A. Travis B. Stewart 

B. Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. 
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A. John W. Stillwaggon. 
B. Coffee, Sugar & Cocoa. Exchange, Inc. 


A. O. R. Strackbein. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation. 

A. Roger J. Stroh. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associ- 
ation. 


A. George Strumpf. 
B. Group Health Association of America, 
Inc. 


A. Sullivan & Cromwell. 
B. AMAX, Inc. 


A. Daniel C. Sullivan. 
B. Assure Competitive Transportation, Inc. 


A. Peter B. Summerville. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan. 
B. Oglethorpe Power Corp. 


A. John R. Sweeney. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

A. Michael T. Swinehart. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Clayton C. Taylor. 
B. McDonald’s Corp. 


A. Frank Taylor. 
B. National Federation of Federal 
ployees. 


Em- 
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A. Arthur Earle Teele, Jr. 
B. National Motorsports Committee of 
ACCUS. 


A. Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co. 


A. Barbara Brendes Thies. 
B. Union Oil Company of California. 
A. 39th Congressional District Action 
Committee. 

A. John W. Thomas. 

B. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 


A. John W. Thomas. 
B. Association of American Veterinary 
Medical Colleges. 


. Lawrence L. Thomas. 
. Bechtel Power Corp. 


. Boyd Thompson. 
B, American Assn. 


è of Foundations for 
Medical Care. 


A. Jerry P. Thompson. 
B. International Association of 
chinists & Aerospace Workers. 


Ma- 


William R. Thornhill. 

Tennessee Gas Pipeline Co. 

Paul J. Tierney. 

Transportation Association of America. 


E. Linwood Tipton. 
. International assn. of Ice Cream Mfrs. 
Ailk Industry Foundation. 


w> w> w> 
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Title Associates, Inc. 


C. Richard Titus. 

American Paper Institute. 
David R. Toll. 

General Public Utilities Corp. 
Edward Tonat. 

Robert Goff & Associates. 


P PPSS > 


Transportation Association of America, 


Leonard M. Trosten. 
LeBoeuf, Lamb, Leiby & MacRae (for: 
Hoc Rail Shippers Group). 


aus > y 


A 


. Robert C. Troup. 


. Rebecca C. True. 
. Browning-Ferris Industries, Inc. 


. Philip J. Tulimieri, Jr. 
. Avon Products, Inc. 


. David L. Turley. 
. Florida Gas Transmission Co. 


. Joseph R. Tyler. 

U.S. Fiber Corp. 

. Drew A. Upton. 

. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 


. Nicholas L. Van Nelson. 
. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


. Gerald W. Vaughan. 
. Union Camp Corp. 


. Jerry T. Verkler. 
. Texas Eastern Transmission Corp, 


. Brenda R. Viehe-Naess. 
. American Insurance Association. 
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A. R. Eric Vige. 
B. Cities Service Co. 


. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease. 
. Grocery Manufacturers of America. 


. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease. 
. Ohio Manufacturers Association. 


. Catherine Waelder. 
B. National Federation 
ployees. 


of Federal Em- 


. Wald, Harkradef& Ross. 
. Chemtex Fibers, Inc. 


- Linda Walker-Hill. 
. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


. Warren W. Walkley. 
. General Electric Co. 


.R.C. Wallace. 
- Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO 


. Lionel L. Wallenrod, 
. American Paper Institute, Inc. 


. Charles S. Walsh 
. Fleischman and Walsh 


. G. Fletcher Ward, Jr. 
. Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 
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. Washington Natural Gas. 

A. Robert B. Washington, Jr 

B. Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon (for: Government of Antigua). 


> 


A. Webster & Chamberlain 
B. National Sporting Goods Association. 


A. Webster & Chamberlain. 
B. National Sporting Goods Association 


A. Jack R. Wehrly. 

B. Dow Corning Corp. 

A. Edward L. Weidenfeld. 

B. Sellers, Conner & Cuneo (for: Ad Hoc 
Committee of Domestic Nitrogen Producers). 


A. Robert E. Weigen, Jr. 
B. COMSAT. 


A. Elizabeth E. Weltner. 
B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc 


A. Thomas F. Wenning 


B. National Association of Retail Grocers of 
the U.S. 

A. William Whichard, Jr. 

B. Union Oil Company of California. 


A. Louis M. Whitlock. 
B. Beker Industries Corp. 


A. Whitman & Ransom. 
B. Shimano American Corp. 


A. Wickham & Craft. 
B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 


A. Wickham & Craft. 
B. Congaree Limited Partnership. 


A. Wickham & Craft. 
B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


A. Wickham & Craft. 
B. Ryder System, Inc. 


A. Richard J. Wiechmann. 
B. American Paper Institute, Inc 
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A. Robert E. Williams. 
B. United Airlines. 
A. Thomas C. Williams. 
- National Football League. 


B 
A. John C. Williamson. 

B. National Apartment Association. 
A 


. David K. Willis. 


B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the U.S., Inc. 

A. Wilmer & Pickering. 

B. Dealer Bank Association, 

A. Wilmer & Pickering. 


B. Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Assn. of 
the U.S., Inc. 


A. Wilmer & Pickering. 


B. National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships. 


. Dorothy R. Wilson. 
- Coalition of Concerned Charities, 


- Margot Dinneen Wilson. 

- Northern Tier Pipeline Co. 

. Winner/Wagner & Associates, Inc. 
. Rockwell International. 


. James R. Winnie. 
. Cities Service Gas Co. 


Curtin Winsor, Jr. 
- Alliance for Free Enterprise. 


. Winston & Strawn. 
. American Association of Museums. 


. Winston & Strawn. 
. Gould, Inc. 


Ann R. Wise. 
. Hollingsworth & Vose Co. 


. Richard F. Witherall. 
. Colorado Railroad Association. 
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A. Witkowski, 
Brodsky. 
B. National Truck Equipment Association. 


A. Glenn P. Witte. 
B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation. 


A. Frank R. Wolf. 
B. National Farm & 
Dealers Association. 
A. Sidney M. Wolfe. 
. Health Research Group. 


Weiner, McCaffrey and 


Power Equipment 


. Ronald Wolsey. 
. Standard Oll Co. (Indiana). 


. Mobil ON Corp. 


. Steven M. Worth. 
. Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


B 
A 
B 
A. Dee Workman. 
B 
A 
B 


A. Wyman Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & 
Silbert. 
B. Bristol Bay Native Corp. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & 
Silbert. 
B. California Canners & Growers. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & 
Silbert. 
B. Exlutna, Inc. 
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A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & A. Carmen E. Young. A. Kevin Zeese. 
Silbert. B. National Federation of Federal Em- B. National Organization for the Reform 


B. Filmways, Inc. ployees. of Marijuana Laws. 
A. Wyman, Bautzer, Rothman, Kuchel & A. Michael Zagorac, Jr. A. Daniel I. Zwick. 


Silbert. B. Jack Eckerd Corp. z 
B. Petersen Publishing Co. B. American Hospital Association. 


A. R. L. Zaunbrecher. 
A. Edward A. Yopp. B. International Association of Fish & A. Carl E. Zwisler, IIT. 
B. State National Bank of El Paso. Wildlife Agencies, B. International Franchise Association, 
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SENATE—Friday, November 21, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 20, 1980) 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. LEVIN). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Dr. M. S. Ernstmeyer, 
captain, CHC, USN, retired, executive 
secretary, Armed Forces Commission, 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

O Lord, our God, how great Thou art. 
“+*+ + Thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hast 
formed the Earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting Thou art 
God.” We pray for the guidance and di- 
rection of all who are in authority in our 
Government—the President, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and every citizen of our 
Nation. We are mindful of the many 
great and personal responsibilities of 
leadership bestowed upon us. For our 
people everywhere, whether they are on 
the farm or in the city, whether they are 
protected under our laws or have become 
hostages overseas, we urgently seek Thy 
compassionate presence and abiding 
hope. Grant us the wisdom and courage 
to make and administer laws for the 
maintenance of what is right and the 
hindrance of every wrongdoing. Keep us 
strong and loyal to the high standards of 
a righteous nation. As we now approach 
the Thanksgiving season, we are ear- 
nestly and humbly thankful that Thou 
didst stretch forth Thy hand of benedic- 
tion upon our land. We truly have been 
blessed in countless ways, We thank Thee 
for the forgiveness of our faults, for the 
guidance of Thy spirit, for the strength 
of Thy protection, and for Thy mercy 
and peace which surpass all understand- 
ing. For all this we give thanks in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION 
ON AFGHANISTAN 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I want to draw attention to the fact that 
the United Nations General Assembly 
once again had serious deliberations on 


the situation in Afghanistan. A resolu- 
tion on this very important issue, offered 
by the Islamic Conference nations and 
members of the Nonaligned Movement, 
passed overwhelmingly by a vote of 111 
to 22. 


This action by the United Nations is 
timely indeed. It coincides with an 
examination of the same issue at the 
Helsinki Review Conference, which is 
currently underway in Madrid. I am 
pleased to note that at this meeting, the 
U.S. delegation, under the direction of 
former Attorney General Griffin Bell, 
has wasted no time in focusing atten- 
tion on Soviet military intervention in 
Afghanistan. Speaking for the delega- 
tion, Griffin Bell stated the case this 
way: 

I will only say that the Soviet invasion 
(of Afghanistan) cast a dark shadow over 
East-West relations which no meeting, no 
pronouncement, nothing in fact but the 
total withdrawal of Soviet troops, can dispel. 


Despite the elosuence and the accu- 
racy of this and similar assessments 
from other members of the conference, 
Soviet aggression in Afghanistan per- 
sists. Indeed, the situation there has be- 
come worse. Some reports indicate an 
increase in Soviet troops and technical 
personnel, all for the purpose of con- 
trolling the country and the government 
from top to bottom. Other reports point 
to a growing split and mounting dis- 
satisfaction within the ruling party and 
the government itself. Still other reports 
suggest an increase in fighting, with a 
greater determination on the part of the 
Afghan people to confront the Soviet 
invaders and force them to pay a heavier 
and heavier price for their aggression. 

In other words, there is no good news 
from Afghanistan. Rather, it is more of 
the same. Soviet aggression and more 
Soviet aggression. Soviet tyranny and 
more Soviet tyranny. Soviet imperialism 
and more Soviet imperialism. Yes; this 
is the reality of Afghanistan and it is 
there for all the world to see, if the 
world can see it. And this is where the 
United Nations enters the picture. 


The resolution passed by the General 
Assembly is a good one, and let there be 
no mistake about it: The Soviet Union 
and the leaders in the Kremlin are less 
than pleased with it. They have lobbied 
long and hard against it. They have 
cajoled and they have threatened; they 
have tried to intimidate and to coerce 
the supporters of the resolution. But they 
know and we know that all of these ef- 
forts will be to no avail. The resolution 
passed overwhelmingly. And well it 
should have. 

I realize there are those who will say 
that it does not really matter; that the 
U.N. does not really matter; that its reso- 
lutions are meaningless; that nobody 
pays any attention anyway. To some ex- 
tent this is true, but it is by no means the 
whole truth. The U.N.’s actions and deci- 
sions on Afghanistan do matter a great 
deal and, curiously enough, they matter 
the most to the Soviet Union. 


With respect to Afghanistan, the lead- 
ers in Moscow know what is going to 
happen in the United Nations. They will 
be denounced. They will be censured. 
They will be condemned. And they 
should be—over and over and over again, 
for however long it takes to drive home 
the message that the nations of the 
world will not accept any violation of 
the basic tenets of the U.N. Charter; that 
the nations of the world will not accept 
military intervention as a means of deal- 
ing with political problems; and that the 
nations of the world will not accept So- 
viet military aggression against Afghan- 
istan or any other sovereign, independ- 
ent state. 

I commend the United Nations on the 
time and attention it has given and will 
continue to give to the Afghanistan issue. 
I ask unanimous consent that the record 
of the General Assembly vote be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the record 
of the vote was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE ROLLCALL 

UnrTrep Nations, N.Y., November 20— 
Following is the rollcall vote by which the 
General Assembly today reaffirmed its call for 
the removal of all foreign troops from 
Afghanistan: 

IN FAVOR (111) 

Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Ba- 
hamas, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Barbados, Bel- 
gium, Botswana, Brazil, Britain, Burma, Bu- 
rundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, Canada, and 
Central African Republic. 

Chile, China, Colombia, Comoros, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Djibouti, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, and El Salvador. 

Equatorial Guinea, Fiji, France, Gabon, 
Gambia, Germany, West, Ghana, Greece, 
Guatemala, Guinea, Guyana, Haiti, and Hon- 
duras. 

Iceland, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Ivory Coast, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Kenya, Kuwait, Lebanon, Lesotho, Liberia, 
and Luxembourg. 

Malawi, Malaysia, Maldives, Malta, Mauri- 
tania, Mauritius, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Niger, Nigeria, 
Norway, and Oman. 

Pakistan, Panama, Papua New Guinea, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Qatar, 
Rwanda, St. Lucia, Samoa, and Saudi Arabia. 

Senegal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Solomon 
Islands, Somalia, Spain, Sri Lanka, Sudan, 
Suriname, Swaziland, Sweden, Tanzania, 
Thailand, and Togo. 

Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Uganda, United Arab Emirates, United States, 
Upper Volta, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, 
Zaire, and Zambia. 


AGAINST (22) 

Afghanistan, Angola, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, East Ger- 
many, Grenada, Hungary, Laos, and Mada- 
gascar. 

Mongolia, Mozambique, Poland, Sao Tome 
and Principe, Seychelles, Soviet Union, Syria, 
Ukraine, Vietnam, and Yemen, Southern. 

ABSTENTIONS (12) 

Algeria, Benin, Cape Verde, Chad, Congo, 
Cyprus, Finland, Guinea-Bissau, India, Mali, 
Nicaragua, and Zimbabwe. 
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ABSENT OR NOT VOTING (9) 


Bhutan, Bolivia, Dominica, Iran, Libya, 
Romania, St. Vincent and Grenada, South 


Africa, and Yemen. 


THE CLEAN AIR ACT DEBATE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
next year the Congress will undertake a 
complete review of the Clean Air Act, 
which expires on September 30, 1981. 
Critical decisions on the future course 
of energy and industrial development in 
America are linked to this legislation. 
The complex problems of promoting 
clean air and increasing the production 
of coal and other domestic energy re- 
sources are at the heart of this debate. 


I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an address delivered by 
Mr. Carl Bagge, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, to the Illinois 
Mining Institute on October 17. Mr. 
Bagge’s speech, “The Coming Debate on 
the Clean Air Act,” examines some of the 
most important issues connected with 
the review of this law. 

Mr. Bagge raises several policy sug- 
gestions which are thought-provoking 
and deserve serious consideration. While 
I do not endorse all of them, I find the 
article stimulating and commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by Mr. Bagge be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE COMING DEBATE ON THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


(By Carl E. Bagge) 


I'm grateful to the Illinois Mining Insti- 
tute for its invitation to return to my home 
state to once again discuss coal with this 
distinguished group. 

I want you to know that I became familiar 
with coal early in my life here in Illinois. 
My home on Chicago’s south side was at the 
junction of most of the city's great trunkline 
railroads, a neighborhood called the Grand 
Crossing. 


Even then I regarded coal as a renewable 
resource—long before that energy termi- 
nology became fashionable—for it was re- 
newable to us kids every time the. trains 
went through the neighborhood. Everyone 
in Grand Crossing knew that coal was a 
remarkable substance which a benevolent 
providence manifesting itself in the Thir- 
ties placed in ever-renewing supply as it fell 
from cars along the railroad tracks. That 
source of coal supplied heat for many homes 
in South Chicago and, for the more ambi- 
tious such as my father and me, it also 
provided a small source of income. 


So when I talk about the importance 
and prospects of coal, I speak as much from 
my heart and memory of my youth here 
in Illinois, as from my subsequently ac- 
quired .knowledge of the country's most 
abundant energy source and the problems 
facing the industry. 

I saw that President Carter was down- 
state earlier this week, pledging his best 
“to see on the world energy markets, Arab 
oil replaced by Illinois coal.” I'm for that. 
Do not be misled, however. The fact is that 
neither the actions of the Carter adminis- 
tration, nor the Ford and Nixon adminis- 
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trations, have been much real help in fos- 
tering greater demand for coal, no matter 
which state provides it: 

In simple truth, you and I know that 
other forces have been responsible for in- 
creases in the demand for coal which we 
experienced only during the past 18 months. 
Specifically, the “credit’ must go to the 
psychological impacts of the developments 
in Iran in late 1978 and early 1979, the 
sharp increases in oil prices charged by 
OPEC countries in 1979, and serious delays 
and setbacks in the nuclear power industry. 
These developments have underscored the 
price and security of supply advantages of 
coal, with the result that production and 
consumption have risen since 1979. 


Let's look at the facts. In July 1979, Presi- 
dent Carter announced that he would pro- 
pose legislation designed to cut in half by 
1990 the rate of electric utilities’ oil con- 
sumption of 1.5 million barrels per day. 
This would mean a reduction target of 750,- 
000 barrels per day by 1990. However, even 
by mid-1979, utilities had begun to feel the 
impact of oil price increases, and were re- 
ducing their use of oil. In fact, by June 30, 
1980—11 months after President Carter's 
announcement, and without enactment of 
any of the proposed legislation—the utilities 
on their own had reduced consumption of 
oil by 400,000 barrels per day. Thus, real 
world market forces—not legislation— 
achieved more than one-half of the Presi- 
dent's 10-year goal in less than one year. 
During this time, nearly everyone's atten- 
tion was focused on the so-called “oil black- 
out” legislative proposal and diverted from 
the fmportant impediments that still re- 
main to increased coal use, which if changed 
could have made the 400,000 barrels per day 
figure even higher. And that is the real 
point. 


The recent increases in coal use in the 
utility sector are encouraging, but the im- 
portant point is that the rate of increase is 
and will continue to be far less than it 
could be if the governmert would focus its 
attention on the real problems, on the gov- 
ernment policies end requirements that are 
unnecessarily holding coal demand and pro- 
duction below its potential. 

Today I want to talk with you about one 
area that is doing precisely that and, be- 
cause of that, Ceserves serious attention: 
The Clean Air Act. It will be debated strenu- 
ously over the next nine months. Specifi- 
cally, I want to talk about: 

The setting for the upcoming Clean Air 
Act debate, 


The issues that must be debated, and 


The changes in public opinion that seem 
to be occurring which will influence its out- 
come. 

I. THE SETTING FOR THE UPCOMING 
CLEAN AIR ACT DEBATE 

As you know, Congress must review the 
Clean Air Act beginning early in 1981. The 
authorization for the appropriations needed 
by EPA to carry out Clean Air Act require- 
ments Is currently scheduled to expire at 
the end of the current fiscal year, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1981. This forces the Congress 
to review and consider amendments to the 
Act. 

A. Proposals from environmentalists 

It is already clear from statements made 
by officials of EPA and the environmental 
organizations that they will attempt to get 
new restrictions included in amendments to 
the Act. The full content of the environ- 
mentalists’ agenda is not yet known, but it 
does seem clear that EPA wi'l seek to add 
new restrictions, particularly on existing 
coal-fired facilities, to reduce emissions. For 
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example, we are already seeing aggressive 
public relations campaigns by EPA and en- 
vironmentalists on the evils of “acid rain,” 
about which very little is actually now 
known. Proposals probably will be justified 
on grounds that they are necessary to re- 
duce “acid rain.” There is sharp disagree- 
ment as to the justification for EPA's posi- 
tion and I will return to this subject later. 


B. Proposals from industry and others 


Industry and others who believe that some 
existing air quality requirements are un- 
necessary and not justified by scientific facts 
or national policy also will make proposals 
for changes. Congressman Tom Corcoran of 
the 15th District of Illinois and two of his 
colleagues (Richard Shelby (D-Ala.) and 
Henson Moore (R-La.)) have already intro- 
duced a bill which deserves attention. 

The debate will be joined in a few months. 
The focus of the debate will be in Congress, 
but the basic issues have nationwide impli- 
cations and should be discussed nationwide! 
In fact, the Impacts of the Clean Air Act 
are among the most far reaching of all the 
statutes ever added to the law books. The 
Act affects not only air quality but jobs, 
consumer prices, our economy, and our na- 
tional security as the result of over-depend- 
ence on imported oil. 

C. Quality of the debate 


We hear a lot about the “quality of life” 
these days. I think we should also be con- 
cerned about the “quality of debate” on im- 
portant national issues such as the Clean 
Air Act. 

For I am sorely disappointed in the ap- 
proach to the debate being taken by some 
environmentalists. For example, Doug Costle, 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, has already charged pub- 
licly that industry will attempt to “gut” the 
Clean Air Act. Such statements heighten 
emotions and contribute to confusion rather 
than constructive dialogue. But this is the 
“quality of the debate” being pursued by 
the “quality of life” people. I know that 
Costle’s “gut the Act” statement is not true 
for the coal industry and I sincerely doubt 
that it is true for others. 

The fact is that the basic goals and objec- 
tives of the Clean Air Act have long been ac- 
cepted by industry as they have by most of 
the citizens of America. The fact also is that 
many in American industry and the public 
honestly believe that some requirements of 
the Clean Air Act are unnecessarily stringent 
and not in the total national interest. It ts 
these points that deserve serious and con- 
structive debate. And I pray that Doug 
Costle and our government will approach 
this in the future as seriously as the coal 
industry intends to do. 

UNDERLYING ISSUES THAT DESERVE ATTEN- 

TION IN THE UPCOMING DEBATE 
During the next three months, the NCA 
will decide on the specific proposals that it 
will seek to have introduced in the next Con- 
gress. The proposals we make will not be an 
attempt to “gut” well-accepted Clean Air 
Act objectives. They will be focused instead 
on adjustments to deal with requirements 
that are unnecessary, not justified by scien- 
tific data, or not justified when considered 
in light of the overall national and public 
interest after rationally balancing compet- 
ing goals. 

It is of course too early to provide specifics, 
but I would like to review with you some of 
the underlying issues that deserve serious 
attention during the uncoming debate. 

I want to emphasize two points so that 
they do not get lost in the comments that 
follow. First, the objective of protecting pub- 
lic health cannot be questioned. Second, 
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other non-health related, environmental ob- 
jectives must not be shortchanged as the 
nation seeks the best balance among our 
competing environmental, economic, energy 
and national security objectives. 

However, accepting the goals and objec- 
tives of the Clean Air Act does not mean 
that there are not problems with any of its 
provisions or with the manner in which it 
is being implemented. The changes which 
we believe are needed would not take us 
further in the direction of the amendments 
of 1977, which added unnecessary or dupli- 
cative requirements and injected the federal 
government still further into implementa- 
tion of the Act. This has frustrated the 
original goal of state implementation. The 
result has been a regulatory morass. The na- 
tion will have before it in 1981 the oppor- 
tunity to make changes that will preserve its 
environmental goals without continuing to 
jeopardize economic growth or energy and 
national security, while reducing pervasive 
federal involvement at all levels. 

There are four basic themes that run 
through the detailed adjustments which the 
coal industry probably will be seeking next 
year, These are themes which I believe will 
be shared by many others—and not only 
within the industrial sector. They are: 

First, the federal government must estab- 
lish. more credible, defensible standards to 
protect public health—the so-called “pri- 
mary standards.” 


Second, each individual state would have 
the principal responsibility for making the 
important judgments involved in standards 
relating to the public welfare, the so-called 
“secondary standards.” This includes imple- 
menting the laws and regulations which will 
assure the attainment and maintenance of 
ambient air quality standards, and such 


other limitations as the states may individu- 
ally choose to adopt. 


Third, more realistic and reasonable dead- 


lines and schedules must be established for 
EPA as well as industry, to avoid the charade 
of schedules which are more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, and which 
have led to de facto implementation of the 
Act by the federal courts, not by EPA or the 
states. 

Fourth, the harsh reality that there are 
unavoidable conflicts between environmental 
goals and economic and energy objectives 
must be recognized and carefully designed 
trade-offs must be forged. This, in spite of 
what President Carter told the coal industry 
this week, is the harsh reality which this 
administration has refused to face up to and 
which it continues to ignore, 


A. The Federal Government must establish 
credible standards to protect public health 


No one can seriously question the concept 
of a National Primary Ambient Air Quality 
Standard to protect public health. In general, 
the health effects of any particular substance 
are the same in Maine and in California. 
Standards set separated by the states would 
be duplicative and confusing and would in- 
terfere with the objective of equal protec- 
tion. Setting the federal primary standard 
is of course a matter of great importance. 
But, based on our experience to date and 
recent medical data, changes are needed in 
both the level of the primary standards set 
by EPA in 1971 and in the procedures for 
setting them. 


Primary standards, which are intended to 
protect public health, need to be sharply 
distinguished from secondary standards, the 
so-called “welfare standards" which are in- 
tended to protect various non-health relatea 
objectives, including aesthetic values. These 
non-health matters figure importantly among 


the goals and objectives of the Clean Air Act, 
but 
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they are secondary, 

they necessarily compete with other equal- 
ly legitimate goals, not incorporated in the 
Clean Air Act, and 

their relative importance is likely to differ 
from one region to another. 


Consequently, it seems reasonable to view 
the secondary national standards as more 
exemplary than obligatory (like the primary 
standards) to be pursued by the various 
states as they individually place higher or 
lower values on various non-health related 
environmental amenities. 


As the debate proceeds, serious considera- 
tion should be given to whether the federal 
government should have some expanded but 
still limited authority to override state-im- 
posed standards more stringent than neces- 
sary to protect public health when the more 
strirgent standards interfere with important 
national problems such as the continued de- 
pendence on imported oil. 


B. States should have adequate authority 
and responsibility 

The second thrust of change should be 
toward the concept of “state implementa- 
tion.” The Clean Air Act calls for state im- 
plementation plans, or SIPs, which are 
supposed to be the mechanism by which 
states regulate sources of pollution in order 
to attain or maintain the national ambient 
air quality standards. State governments 
are closer than the federal government to 
emission sources and, in general, are better 
able to make choices in deciding how strin- 
gently to regulate particular sources so as 
to attain or maintain national standards. 
States are also best qualified to make the 
many necessary trade-offs among conflicting 
goals and objectives needed to meet any ad- 
ditional limitations. 


The federal government must maintain 
oversight, since it bears ultimate responsi- 
bility for seeing that primary standards are 
met, But, oversight should not require elabo- 
rate federal review of every change in state 
implementation plans or every permit issued 
by the state. At present, the federal EPA 
is involved in detail, in each such effort 
through the non-attainment and preven- 
tion of significant deterioration (PSD) regu- 
lations, and in the review of construction and 
operation permits for all new or modified 
stationary sources. 


The additional detailed federal regula- 
tions and federal involvement in the review 
of all new and modified sources, as a result of 
the 1977 Amendments, has subjected in- 
dustry to duplicative requirements and dif- 
fused the responsibility for attainment and 
maintenance of primary standards. Industry 
often faces passing of the buck from state 
to EPA regional offices and then to Wash- 
ington and back, second-guessing of states 
by EPA, and delayed or blocked industrial 
or energy developments. And the result is 
that the system is breaking down. 


C. Reasonable deadlines and schedules should 
be established 


A third direction of change should be the 
establishment of reasonable dates for com- 
pliance with primary standards and for tak- 
ing other action. All too often, industry is 
faced with unrealistic deadlines from gov- 
ernment, which must then be laced with 
exemptions because they are known to be 
impractical. The net effect is not prompt 
achievement of goals, but instead to force 
industry to seek every possible exemption 
and bear the bureaucratic burdens that come 
with each required dispensation. 


Evidence of the unrealistic nature of Clean 
Alr Act deadlines can be found in the many 
exemptions granted, and the wholesale ex- 
tension of deadlines at each reauthorization 
of the Clean Air Act. Next year will prove no 
exception. Industry will be charged with 
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“foot-dragging” but the real causes, I submit, 
are: 

The unrealistic deadlines for meeting the 
multiple complex compliance requirements 
of the 1977 Amendments, and 

The cumbersome procedure for revising 
state implementation plans and EPA's review 
and approval of those revisions. 


The 1977 Amendments required that states 
reyise their implementation plans to meet 
requirements of the revised Act and EPA's 
implementing regulations, and to submit the 
revised SIPs to EPA by January 1, 1979. EPA 
was to complete its review and approval by 
July 1979. Lacking such approval, states were 
to be subjected to cut-off of federal highway 
and public works funds and other penalties. 

Today, 1544 months past the EPA deadline, 
EPA has received from the states 40 com- 
pleted plans and 11 partial plans. EPA has 
approved 18 of the completed plans, has dis- 
approved one and has approved 20 partial 
plans. In some cases, EPA's approvals have 
been conditional, leaving in jeopardy anyone 
who proceeds with an investment or other 
energy development activity under a “condi- 
tional” approval. 


Attempts to proceed with projects that 
create jobs and which would increase reliance 
on domestic energy resources are plagued by 
such uncertainties. However, let me hasten 
to add that uncertainly is only one part of 
the problem. No one should be misled by the 
common bureaucratic rhetoric that certainty 
of requirements is more important than the 
relative stringency. As we know from ex- 
perience, unnecessary stringent requirements 
in some cases prevent coal use and in others 
push up costs to point that some other fuel 
such as imported oil is used instead of coal. 
The price of certainty where we have it has 
simply been too high! 


D. Unavoidable conflicts among environ- 
mental, economic and energy objectives 
must be recognized 


The fourth general change that must be 
addressed is the need to recognize the signif- 
icant adverse effects involved in meeting the 
many non-health related environmental ob- 
jectives prescribed in the Clean Air Act and 
the implementing regulations. Coal has been 
a particular victim of the disingenuous posil- 
tion taken by many in the enyironmental 
movement, and frequently repeated by offi- 
cials of the Carter administration, that there 
is no need for trade-offs between environ- 
mental quality and energy objectives. The 
current day equivalent of the guns and but- 
ter philosophy is that we can use as much 
coal as is desirable without adjustment of 
environmental requirements. 


In the past year, we have heard many calls 
for increased coal use—accompanied by a 
stone-walling on environmental require- 
ments. Thanks to the doubling of oil prices 
in the past two years, coal has become cost 
effective in many situations even with the 
pollution control measures desired by the 
environmental advocates. However, we must 
recognize as unwise the position that OPEC- 
established prices of oil somehow should 
provide a guideline for determining the 
amount of pollution control equipment 
that should be instalied. The conten- 
tion that coal is still cost effective even with 
very expensive pollution control measures 
sounds like a free lunch. But, this approach 
merely hides the fact that the costs of us- 
ing coal are much higher than necessary 
with few, if any, compensating benefits, 

The same fundamental problem is carried 
to its extreme when pursuing “zero emis- 
sions” rather than realistic ambient stand- 
ards set to protect public health and the 
environment. We must recognize that few 
individuals or nations can afford costs that 
are not balanced by benefits. 
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There are at least three areas where a 
comparison of benefits and costs of air qual- 
ity requirements should be undertaken. The 
first concerns the secondary, non-health re- 
lated standards. We have a rich and bounti- 
ful land, but even the United States cannot 
afford to ignore the costs to individuals in 
jobs and prices and to the nation in eco- 
nomic growth and energy security that would 
be required to protect every amenity within 
the scope of secondary standards. In fact, 
when damage to public health is not in- 
volved, the government should have an ab- 
solute obligation to consider every implica- 
tion of the proposed requirements, to com- 
pare the benefits and costs, and to make the 
trade-offs openly and objectively. 

A second example of disregard for costs is 
found in the prevention-of-significant-de- 
terioration or PSD requirements of the 1977 
Amendments and EPA regulations. These re- 
quirements apply to all areas of the country 
which are already cleaner than required by 
the primary national standards—that is, 
areas where by definition, pollutants do not 
jeopardize public health. The essential fea- 
ture of these regulations is to Nmit increases 
in pollution in these areas to certain speci- 
fled increments above the level prevailing in 
1975. These increments are set without re- 
gard to the costs or other adverse impacts 
(such as economic development and jobs) of 
the requirement and without the need to 
show benefits. 

The basic concept is an extension of the 
idea that in certain areas, pristine air must 
be valued for its own sake without regard 
for effects on public health. Many will sup- 
port this much of the concept, but there is 
strong objection to the extension of the con- 
cept, even with provision for increments, to 
the whole country. The effects of PSD re- 
quirements include an impossible regulatory 
burden, as EPA attempts to determine the 
contribution of each new or modified source 
to the remaining increment, and, eventually, 
an absolute limit on economic growth with- 
out regard to public health. 

A third area where an objective analysis of 
benefits and costs should be required is in 
connection with the “visibility” regulations 
that EPA recently proposed to implement 
another provision of the 1977 Amendments 
to the Clean Air Act. There are many prob- 
lems with those proposed regulations but I 
will give only one illustration. EPA now pro- 
poses to protect not only the so-called 
pristine areas (Class I areas in PSD terms) 
but also “integral vistas” of such areas. In 
layman's terms, this would extend the 
boundaries of such areas as national parks 
to include any area that is visible from the 
protected area. It would prevent construction 
of any source whose visible emissions would 
intrude into such “viewshed.” Needless to 
say, this proposal if finally adopted would 
place severe new limits on the ability to lo- 
cate new industrial facilities or other eco- 
nomic development activities. Again. public 
health is not involved and, again, the pro- 
posed restrictions totally ignore the need for 
realistic balancing of the benefits and. ad- 
verse effects. 


IN. RECENT CONCERN ABOUT “ACID RAIN” ILLUS- 
TRATES FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS WITH THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S APPROACH 


The recent escalation of environmentalist 
and media concern about “acid rain” illus- 
trates several of the fundamental problems 
that I have outlined. The nation has been 
treated to a full-scale publicity campaign 
about the dangers of “acid rain.” The casual 
reader or listener could be forgiven for 
imagining that we are faced with a grave 
threat to human health. Fortunately, a 
closer look shows that even the most strident 
alarmists have recognized that human 
health is not an issue. Nevertheless. we are 
faced with a campaign of misleading pub- 
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licity which seems designed to gain public 
support tor new legislative and regulatory 
iueasures to deal with an alleged problem. 

Tne contention, as you may know, is that 
sulfur and nitrogen oxide emissions from 
the combustion or coal and other fossil fuels 
combine in the atmesphere with other sub- 
stances and form sulfates or nitrates which 
are eventually deposited, perhaps at a long 
distance froin the source, in a liquid or dry 
acidic form, such as rain that is more acidic 
than “normal.” These depositions, so goes 
the contention, adversely affect fish, fiora, 
fauna, and the likes, but not human health. 
The contention further is that precipitation 
is becoming more acidic in many parts of 
the country. 

A careful review of the scientific basis for 
the contentions, conducted by objective ob- 
servers, has shown that data are not avail- 
able to justify most recent contentions 
about “acid rain.” In fact, relatively little is 
known about the formation of acidic pre- 
cipitation, the role of sulfur or nitrogen 
oxides emissions, the transport and trans- 
formation of the substances of concern, and 
their deposition on land, water, flora and 
fauna. Furthermore, relatively little is known 
about the sources and the relative impor- 
tance of the contributions from various 
sources—natural and man-made—of acidity 
which eventually appears at the point where 
adverse effects are alleged to appear. 


What has become clear from the review of 
the available data is that it does not justify 
a conclusion that precipitation is becoming 
more acidic over ever wider areas. Clearly, 
more research is needed and far better in- 
formation should be available before at- 
tempts are made to establish new controls. 
This fundamental fact was recognized by 
Congress in the recently enacted Energy Se- 
curity Act of 1980. But this hasn't deterred 
Doug Costle and EPA from charging ahead. 


EPA efforts to regulate "acid rain" are im- 
portant for another reason. They could rep- 
resent a major new attempt to implement 
authority in the 1977 Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments dealing with “non-criteria” pollutants. 
Briefly, this is a major new loophole added 
in 1977. Previously, EPA was required to pub- 
lish a “criteria” document setting forth de- 
tails of the nature, causes and effects and 
behavior of pollutants before ambient air 
quality standards could be set and other 
regulatory measures taken. The “non- 
criteria’ pollutant provisions of the 1977 
Amendments opened the possibility that EPA 
could try to proceed with regulations with- 
out the scientific data necessary to promul- 
gate criteria and standards under other pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The real threat is that EPA will embark 
on a regulatory program imposing significant 
costs without adequate information to justify 
the program, It has happened in the past. 
They have acted without adequate informa- 
tion, imposed huge costs and then have beeu 
proven wrong. 

IV. CHANGING ATTITUDES IN THE CONGRESS AND 
THE PUBLIC 


The final point I want to leave with you 
today is that the forthcoming debate on the 
Clean Air Act will be heavily influenced by 
the attitudes about jobs, energy, and the en- 
vironment evolving in the public and the 
Congress. 

A. Public opinion 

With respect to public opinion, several 
recognized polls have revealed important 
changes occurring in the public's under- 
standing of energy and environmental issues 
and a willingness to accept trade-offs among 
energy, environmental and economic objec- 
tives when necessary. 

Let me give you three examples from a 
nationwide poll conducted by Louis Harris in 
May 1980. 
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70 percent of the people surveyed favor 
building more coal-fired power plants. 

There has been an increase from 37 per- 
cent in 1977 to 58 percent in 1980 in the 
number of people who favor some reduction 
in environmental standards to improve the 
likelihood of meeting the nation's energy 
requirement goals. (The percentage increased 
8 points from 1979 to 1980.) 

And, finally, one of the more surprising 
Statistics to me is that 53 percent of the 
people surveyed indicated that they agree 
with the statement in the survey that “Even 
if there is some danger to people's health 
from coal-burning power plants, the present 
energy situation makes some risk worth tak- 
ing since coal is so plentiful in this country.” 
I find this statistic surprising since the coal 
industry has long accepted the Clean Air 
Act's basic objective of protecting public 
health. 


B. Attitudes in Congress and the executive 
branch 


We shall have to wait to see what the 
attitudes will be in the Congress when the 
Clean Air Act is debated in the years ahead. 
During the past year, there appears to have 
been a growing reluctance to add major new 
environmental requirements. In addition, we 
know already that several key members of 
the House and Senate Committees that han- 
dle the Clean Air Act will not be returning 
due to retirements or losses in primary elec- 
tions. 

The upcoming election should give us new 
signals of probable attitudes, since a number 
of strong advocates and opponents of tighter 
environmental requirements are facing tough 
contests. Perhaps, needless to add, the out- 
come of the presidential election will also 
have a major impact. As you are well aware, 
there are sharp differences between the plat- 
forms of the two major parties on the mat- 
ter of whether there should be changes in 
environmental requirements when necessary 
to achieve a balance with other important 
national objectives. 

I would like to close by urging each of 
you to participate fully and actively in the 
upcoming national debate on the Clean Air 
Act—and to work hard to assure that the 
voice of Illinois and the voice of coal is heard 
loud and clear. And finally, I urge you to vote 
next month and, based on my political ex- 
perience here in Illinois, I urge you to vote 
early and often! 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Alaska wish any 
of the time I have remaining? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I have no requests for time here, 
either . 

There is one item that I might say to 
the majority leader that we had hoped 
would be corrected, and that is the ac- 
tion taken on Calendar No. 1134 yester- 
day. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am happy to yield. 


METHANE TRANSPORTATION, RE- 


SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that yesterday’s 
action by the Senate in passing H.R. 
6889, the methane transportation bill, be 
vitiated and that a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which that bill passed be 
considered as having been made and 
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adopted; that the bill be returned to its 
state prior to third reading; that an 
amendment which Mr. STEVENS will send 
to the desk be agreed to; that the bill 
again be advanced to third reading and 
passed and the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1782 

Mr. STEVENS. There is no objection. 
Isend to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of Mr. MCCLURE. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: : 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
on behalf of Mr. McCLuRE, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1782. 


The amendment is as follows: 

Page 4, line 10, strike “and”. 

Page 4, line 15, strike the period and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “; and 

“(f) the terms “Facilities for the transmis- 
sion and storage of methane”, “methane 
transmission, storage and dispensing facil- 
ities", and any variant thereof means such 
facilities which are (1) directly necessary 
for the conduct of a demonstration, (2) for 
the exclusive use of a demonstration and 
(3) reasonably incidental to a demonstra- 
tion.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amendment 
(UP No. 1782) is agreed to, and without 
objection the unanimous consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House on 
H.R. 7466. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7466) to amend section 3102 
of title 5, United States Code, and section 7 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act to 
permit the employment of personal assist- 
ants for handicapped Federal employees both 
at their regular duty station and while on 
travel status. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as having been read 
the first and second time and that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from West Virginia? With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1783 
(Purpose: Providing retirement credit for 
congressional campaign committee service) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. RIBICOFF, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
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ROBERT C. BYRD), on behalf of Mr. RIBICOFF, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1783. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that turther 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. . (a) Section 8332 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m)(1) Upon application to the Office of 
Personnel Management, any individual who 
is an employee on the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, and who has on such date 
or thereafter acquires 5 years or more of 
creditable civilian service under this section 
(exclusive of service for which credit is 
allowed under this subsection) shall be al- 
lowed credit (as service as a Congressional 
employee) for service before the date of the 
enactment of this subsection while employed 
by the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, the Democratic National 
Congressional Committee, or the Republican 
National Congressional Committee, if— 

“(A) such employee has at least 5 years 
service on such committees as of the effective 
date of this section, and 

“(B) such employee makes a deposit to 
the Fund in an amount equal to the amount 
which would be required under section 8334 
(c) of this title if such service were service 
as a Congressional employee. 

“(2) The Office shall accept the certifica- 
tion of the President of the Senate (or his 
designee) or the Speaker of the House (or 
his designee), as the case may be, concerning 
the service of, and the amount of compensa- 
‘tion received by, an employee with respect to 
which credit is to be sought under this 
subsection. 

“(3) An individual receiving credit for 
service for any period under this subsection 
shall not be granted credit for such service 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act.”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1783) was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the amendment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 7466) was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the consideration 
of H.R. 8105, which the clerk will state 
by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8105) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes, 


NA Senate proceeded to consider the 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


VITIATION OF ORDER FOR A SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE ON SATUR- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the session of the Senate on to- 
morrow be vitiated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
under the order entered, when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it will 
pany in recess until what time on Mon- 

ay? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Until noon. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, today could be a long 
session. It is hoped that the Senate 
might be able to complete action on the 
defense appropriaton bill today. In ex- 
change for not having the Saturday ses- 
sion, I hope the Senate will be able to 
complete action on that bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
jor the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR NO ROLLCALL VOTES 
BEFORE 12:15 P.M. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope that Senators who have amend- 
ments will come to the floor and offer 
them. I ask unanimous consent that no 
rolicall votes occur prior to 12:15 p.m. 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I presented the request because Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Tower, and 
others are working in the transition 
matter and they have requested that 
there be no rollcall votes until 12:15 
today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course, I shall not 
object. I know that gives the leader an 
added burden in trying to move this 
bill along. We are going to get through. 
I think everyone will cooperate, Mr. 
President. But the chance we can get 
through today will go out the window 
unless we get through here. 

Was the time 12:15? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, Mr. 
President. The Senators can, of course, 
present amendments and debate them, 
if they will do so. The amendments can 
be set aside and stacked if it is agreeable 
with the chairman and ranking member. 
But they should not hold them off until 
12:15 today. That was not the request. 

Mr. Baker did not request that and 
Mr. Jackson did not request that. If 
there is any misunderstanding to that 
extent around the floor, the Chamber, or 
the cloakrooms, I should like to debunk 
that misunderstanding. If we have 
amendments on our side of the aisle, I 
suggest that our Senators get over and 
call them up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair and the chairman of the 
committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The Senate continued with consider- 
ation of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business before the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending business is H.R. 8105. 
The question is on the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like the Rec- 
orp to show what the name of the bill is: 
Department of Defense appropriations 
for fiscal year 1981. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had 
hoped the Senator from North Dakota 
and I would have a chance for fairly 
brief opening statements. The Senator 
from North Dakota is the ranking mi- 
nority member, under the present divi- 
sion of the Senate, on this subcommittee. 
I am happy to be chairman. 

Mr. President, I have a brief summary 
statement here relating to the main di- 
visions and subject matter of the entire 
bill. I am going to make some special 
comments on that and then ask that the 
rest of it be put in the Recorp for the 
information of Senators. 

Mr. President, this is the appropria- 
tions bill for the entire military program 
of the Department of Defense, world- 
wide, all four of the services, beginning 
with the newest innovations of research 
and development and going on through 
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to operation and maintenance. It covers 
all of the vast research and development 
programs, and we have put more funds 
in there for that purpose than has the 
House. It includes the authorized extra 
planes, additional new ships, tanks, and 
missiles—all kinds of modern weaponry 
that we rely on. 

This bill has a special emphasis on 
what we call readiness—general readi- 
ness and better readiness. As an illustra- 
tion we expressly put in $105 million 
extra so that the pilots of the 15’s and 
16’s would have more flying time for the 
special flying training that they are 
called on to do in connection with their 
duties. The complaint had been that 
there was not enough money for flying 
hours for their training. An increase of 
$50 million is for the Army to reduce its 
backlog of combat weapons awaiting 
depot maintenance; if they have main- 
tenance that they have to wait on, it 
takes that equipment out of business for 
a lengh of time. 

We put in extra money for the grow- 
ing backlog of real property maintenance 
and repair items. We have very large 
sums of money for research and develop- 
ment in the bill, $3.2 billion in research 
and development for the Army alone. 

For Navy research and development, 
$5.1 billion—unheard of amounts just a 
few years ago. 

For the Air Force for research and de- 
velopment alone, $7.1 billion. 

Mr. President, all that money does not 
go for pure research, because some of it 
is for development, which includes the 
cost of the prototype planes that are 
made and all the experimentation and 
testing that is done with them. But much 
of this is for just what we call pure 
research. 

Another specific sum, $1.3 billion, is in 
this bill for special items of research that 
I call attention to; $28.3 million for the 
charged particle beam program, $28 mil- 
lion for the blue-green laser communi- 
cation program, and $94 million for the 
development of space laser systems. 

Mr. President, I understand there may 
be amendments involving major amounts 
of money; more than half a billion dol- 
lars, for instance, to restore two old 
abandoned ships. I wanted to point out 
early in this debate areas where we saw 
a need to put additional money, our pri- 
orities. We put additional money on the 
forthcoming weapons, the forthcoming 


research, the forthcoming matters that 


involve additional training, additional 
readiness, and additional planes—more 
than was recommended by the budget. 
These may come up in debate later and 
I want to remind the Senators now that, 
after all, any bill is a setting of priorities. 
Those of us who have lived with this bill 
all the year, in its many phases—hear- 
ings, meetings, and weighing of the evi- 
dence—have within the bill now what we 
think are the highest priorities. We took 
that before the full Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. They did not change 
one thing in any substantial way, which 
is an indication that their close exami- 
nation of it left them satisfied. 

Mr. President, the practical matter 
here is where do these figures fall with 
reference to the budget recommenda- 
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tions and our own Budget Committee 
recommendations, the resolution that we 
passed yesterday? I shall call those out 
by way of summary now and at the end 
of my remarks, I am going to ask that 
the entire statement be put in the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. President, may we have quiet? If 
the gentlemen there could just retire, I 
can talk better to these other empty seats 
without being obstructed from the in- 
spiration I get from the Chair and the 
occupant of the Chair. 

What we are saying, Mr. President, is 
that we have these figures here now. 
They run above the President’s recom- 
mendations, even though his recommen- 
dations were considerably above what 
they started out with at first because of 
new developments that came along. 

But we are within the budget figures 
as set by the Congress itself. In other 
words, we finished that second budget 
resolution yesterday. Our bill comes 
within that figure and within the 
amount allotted by our Appropriations 
Committee to the Department of Defense 
appropriation. That is an important 
matter. 

I can assure everyone that they can 
vote for this bill in its present form with- 
out overrunning limits we have set for 
ourselves. I call that to the attention of 
the members of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, who have done great service this 
year—and have been overworked, if I 
may use that term. 

The committee figure that we have 
put in the bill, under that agreement I 
referred to of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee allotting this bill the money, we 
have a figure of $164.6 billion allotted for 
that purpose. 

The present bill, in its present form, 
comes within that limit, roughly $4 bil- 
lion below it. 

But there are other items, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that are left out that are going to 
be necessary to be appropriated for with- 
in the 12-month period, fiscal year 1981, 
which will quickly absorb that $4 billion. 

I hope it will not overrun it. But that 
is a matter that has to be determined in 
the course of events. We customarily 
have a supplemental bill every year to 
take care of those elastic things, as well 
as the pay raise items. That is what will 
make it a large supplemental bill. 

But I hope that there is enough room 
left within this limit to take care of that 
added amount. Certainly, there is not 
enough room left to take care of those 
necessary payments we will have to pro- 
vide for, plus a lot of other things that 
may be brought in todav, with all defer- 
ence to the amendments. 

We do not have billions of dollars to 
spare here with reference to that limi- 
tation. 

Mr. President, I point out with empha- 
sis that we were all in agreement in the 
Appropriations Committee that this bill, 
by all means, ought to be pressed and 
pushed and passed and sent to the White 
House before we adjourn for the year, 
because here is a far-flung military pro- 
gram, worldw.de, that is covered in the 
bill, with these extra billions of dollars. 
It is highly important that we proceed 
now with these programs. 
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Under a continuing resolution, accord- 
ing to its own terms, all the new pro- 
grams would be left out, just held at a 
standstill, even though we proclaimed 
here that they were needed and neces- 
sary and really urgent. We would still be 
turning our back and leaving legislation 
in such shape that these programs could 
not be started. 

That is unthinkable. I think every 
Member will agree to that, once he has a 
chance to really weigh the facts and 
make a judgment. 

So let us cooperate to the nth degree, 
lay virtually all other things aside, if 
necessary, to get this matter finally set- 
tled, finally passed, and sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I will mention one other item in this 
opening statement and then I will yield 
the floor. 

There is one item requested by the 
President for $1.5 billion that we did not 
include in the bill. We did not intend, at 
all, to be negative on it, or to turn it 
down, or to kill the request in any way. 
There was not time to have extensive 
hearings, get the full details of this pro- 
gram, of what it proposed to do, what 
it proposed not to do, and to check into 
other relevant items about what our 
allies were going to do, correspondingly, 
not in putting up money necessarily, but 
by activity toward the protection of the 
whole Persian Gulf area. 

We call this the rapid deployment 
forces concept. It has already been 
started in some ways out of money that 
was appropriated heretofore. But this 
$1.5 billion we thought would hold the 
bill up, that we would have to have more 
extensive hearings. And it is really a 
matter to come up later, anyway, in this 
fiscal year, where the facts will be de- 
veloped further and we can more intelli- 
gently pass on the program. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has completed its work on 
H.R. 8105, the Defense appropriations 
bill, and recommends an appropriation 
of $160,647,830,000 in new budget author- 
ity for the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1981, 

This is the largest appropriations bill 
ever proposed in war or peace. This bill 
provides for a continuation of this Na- 
tion’s commitment to a strong national 
defense and enhances the capability of 
our military to meet our great responsi- 
bilities as a leader of the free world. The 
strongest, most powerful military force 
that the world has ever known is funded 
at a level which will provide for the flexi- 
bility and strength for our Nation to re- 
spond in a challenging international en- 
vironment. 

As the committee was concluding its 
consideration of this bill, the President 
transmitted to the Congress a budget 
amendment requesting an additional 
$1.35 billion in fiscal year 1981 for initia- 
tives related to the rapid deployment 
force. The committee held a hearing on 
this request, and Deputy Secretary of 
Defense W. Graham Claytor, Jr., pre- 
sented a strong case for the Depart- 
ment’s request. 

After careful consideration, the com- 


mittee decided to lay this question on 
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the table, without prejudice, until a later 
time. Because of the time constraint 
we face in passing this bill, the commit- 
tee felt that there was not sufficient time 
right now to fully consider all of the is- 
sues raised by the budget amendment. 
This does not mean that the rapid de- 
ployment concept is not endorsed. There 
are just many unanswered questions that 
need to be considered in this area. 

Mr. President, we have had a great 
deal of discussion concerning the levels 
of defense spending during the past year. 
I woule like to place the committee's 
overall recommendations in perspective. 

The President’s amended budget re- 
quest for this bill, excluding the most 
recent rapid deployment force budget 
amendment, was $154.5 billion. The 
House version of this bill provides $157.2 
billion. The committee recommendation 
of $160.6 is $3.4 billion above the House 
bill and $6.1 billion above the budget re- 
quest. The committee recommendation 
is also $23.3 billion above the appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1980. By any stand- 
ard, this bill is a clear signal of the Con- 
gress commitment to provide increased 
resources for national defense. 

With respect to the budget resolution 
ceilings, the committee recommendation 
is within the Appropriations Committee’s 
allocation to the Defense Subcommittee 
under the first concurrent resolution for 
fiscal year 1981. The conference agree- 
ment on the second concurrent resolution 
includes an increase in national defense 
over the first concurrent resolution, and 
so the committee bill will also be below 
the subcommittee’s allocation under the 
second concurrent resolution for fiscal 
year 1981. 

Mr. President, fiscal year 1981 has al- 
ready begun; the authority contained in 
the continuing resolution for the Depart- 
ment of Defense runs out on December 
15. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
has written the committee of the many 
problems which would face the Depart- 
ment of Defense if this bill does not pass 
and the continuing resolution must be 
extended. In a year in which there is a 
clear cons:nsus to increase defense 
spending, it would be a mistake to have 
the Department of Defense operating on 
a continuing resolution for over half of 
the fiscal year. 

I hope that the Senate can now pro- 
ceed expeditiously on this bill, so that 
we can go to conference with the House 
and pass a conference agreement. 

OVERALL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The $160,647,830,000 recommended in 
the bill provides $38,822,800,000 for the 
Department of the Army; $54,095,136,000 
for the Navy Department; $47,849,462,- 
000 for the Department of the Air Force; 
$5,992,632,000 for the defense agencies 
and related items; and $13,887,800,000 
for retired military pensions. 

By title the committee’s recommenda- 
tions include: $32,963,249,000 for military 
personnel appropriations; $13,887,800,000 
for retired military personnel; $51,322,- 
413,000 for operation and maintenance; 


$45,512,805,000 for procurement; $16,- 
888.439.000 for research and develop- 
ment, including the small special foreign 


currency program; and $73,124,000 for 
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the central intelligence retirement fund 
and for other miscellaneous items. ‘ihis 
bill does not include funds for military 
construction. famly housing, foreign 
military assistance, civil defense, or nu- 
clear weapons production, all of which 
are included in other appropriations bills. 

Title VII of this bill does not actually 
appropriate any money. This title in- 
cludes general provisions which author- 
ize the Defense Department to spend 
money for certain purposes or place limi- 
tations on how appropriated funds may 
be used. In recent years, there has been 
a growing trend in the Congress to at- 
tach substantive legislation to appro- 
priat-ons bills in the form of general pro- 
visions. Just by way of example, 10 
years ago, the fiscal year 1971 Defense 
Appropriations Act included only 45 gen- 
eral provisions. The fiscal year 1981 De- 
fense appropriations bill before us con- 
tains 70 general provisions. This use of 
general provisions on annual appropria- 
tions bills to bypass the established au- 
thorization process is a dangerous prac- 
tice which the Congress should stop. 

SUMMARY OF ITEMS IN THE BILL 

The funds recommended in the com- 
mittee bill buy two basic things—the 
day-to-day pay and operating costs of 
our military forces, and, second, invest- 
ment in new items of military equip- 
ment, including both research and de- 
velopment of new weapons and equip- 
ment, as well as actual procurement. I 
would like to summarize briefly the ac- 
tions the committee took in both these 
areas. I will insert a more complete sum- 
mary taken from the committee report 
at the conclusion of my statement. 

The committee bill provides the funds 
for the substantial increases in military 
pay and benefits that have been author- 
ized by the Congress this year. This in- 
cludes the increases authorized by the 
so-called Nunn-Warner amendment to 
the Armed Forces Military Personnel 
Management Act of 1980 and by the fis- 
cal year 1981 Military Procurement Au- 
thorization Act. In all, the committee bill 
includes over $1.2 billion above the budg- 
et for these compensation increases, 
and $600 million above the House bill. 
Funds for the 11.7 percent pay raise for 
military personnel will be provided in 
the supplemental appropriations bill 
next year. 

The operation and maintenance ap- 
propriations provides for the day-to-day 
costs of operating the many bases, weap- 


* ons systems, and facilities of the Depart- 


ment of Defense, as well as for the var- 
ious levels of maintenance that are re- 
quired to keep the weapons systems, 
equipment and facilities in good work- 
ing order. The allocation and manage- 
ment of the funds in this area are key 
ingredients in the overall readiness of 
our military forces. 


This year the committee has provided 
funds over and above the budget request 
in specific areas to improve readiness. 
For example, the committee has added 
$105 million to allow F-15 and F-16 
pilots to increase their fiying hours for 
training. An increase of $50 million was 
provided to allow the Army to reduce its 


backlog of combat equipment awaiting 
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depot maintenance. The committee bill 
also includes an increase of $116 million 
to address the growing backlog of real 
property maintenance and repair. 

Mr. President, I would like to turn now 
to the second aspect of the purpose of 
the funds in this bill: The development 
and procurement of new weapons and 
equipment for our Armed Forces. The 
committee bill closely follows the con- 
ference agreement of the fiscal year 1981 
Military Procurement Authorization Act, 
and represents a substantial step in the 
continuing modernization of our military 
forces. 

The committee bill includes a total of 
$3,248,005,000 for Army research and de- 
velopment. This includes $149.1 million 
for the low altitude defense system; $37.4 
million for continued development of a 
light tank; $14.8 million to test the Lance 
missile system; and $18 million for field 
artillery development. 

A total of $5,110,015,000 is recom- 
mended for Navy research and develop- 
ment. This includes $65 million to ac- 
celerate the development of the Trident 
II missile; $113.9 million to develop a 
new destroyer and upgrade the Aegis 
radar; $10 million to continue develop- 
ments in the area of vertical/short take- 
off and landing technology, as well as 
$243 million to continue development of 
the AV-8B Harrier; and $16.8 million to 
continue the Seafire program. 

For Air Force research and develop- 
ment, the committee recommends 


$7,159,857,000. This includes $1.57 bil- 
lion to continue development of the MX 
strategic missile; $74.1 million for ac- 


celeration of the Air Force laser research 
program; $300 million for the develop- 
ment of a new strategic bomber aircraft; 
$35 million for the C-X transport devel- 
opment; $30.9 million to continue devel- 
opment of the precision location strike 
system; and $150 million to keep the 
Navstar program on original schedule. 

The defense agencies will receive $1,- 
325,702,000 in research and development 
funds in the committee bill. This includes 
$28.3 million for the charged particle 
beam research program; $28.7 million for 
the blue/green laser communications 
program; and $94 million for the devel- 
opment of space-based laser systems. 

The committee has also restored the 
House reduction of $754 million related 
to inflation in the research and devel- 
opment appropriations. 

In the area of procurement, some of 
the major programs include the follow- 
ing: 

For the Army: $352.3 million for pro- 
curement of 80 UH-60 utility aircraft; 
$44.4 million for the procurement of 32 
Chaparral surface-to-air missiles; $369.9 
million for the procurement of 600 U.S. 
Roland surface-to-air missiles; $448.7 
million for 183 Patriot surface-to-air 
missiles; $946.3 million for 569 XM-1 
tanks; and $469.2 million for 400 in- 
fantry fighting vehicles. 

For the Navy, the committee recom- 
mends: $224.9 million for procurement 
of 12 A-6E attack aircraft; $191.1 million 
for 6 EA-6B electronic warfare aircraft: 
$700.9 million for 30 F-14A fighter air- 
craft; $1.6 billion for 60 F-18 aircraft: 
$163 million for procurement of 50 
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Tomahawk cruise missiles; $1.1 billion 
to buy 1 Trident submarine; $802.9 mil- 
lion for 2 SSN-688 submarines; $420.4 
million for the carrier service life ex- 
tension program; $1.6 billion for 1 CG-47 
Aegis cruiser; $1.5 billion for 6 FFG 
guided missile frigates; $174 million for 
procurement of 1 TAKX pre-position 
ship and $33 million for advance pro- 
curement; and $285 million for procure- 
ment of 8 SL-7 cargo ships. 

Air Force procurement programs in- 
clude: $112.6 million for 6 A-TK attack 
aircraft; $452.6 million for 60 A-10 at- 
tack aircraft; $844.9 million for 42 F-15 
fighter aircraft; $1.7 billion for 180 F-16 
fighter aircraft; $170.6 million for pro- 
curement of 2 F-3A AWACS si o~n*- 
and $550.7 million for 480 air launch 
cruise missiles. 

Under the general provisions, the 
committee has reinserted the so-called 
Maybank amendment under section 724 
which was deleted from the House bill 
during floor debate. This amendment has 
been part of the Defense Appropriations 
Act every year since fiscal year 1954, and 
prohibits the payment of a price differ- 
ential on defense procurement contracts 
for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocation. The committee believes that 
repeal of the Maybank amendment 
would be extremely detrimental to the 
defense procurement process. The ulti- 
mate result of repeal would be reduced 
competition and higher prices on defense 
procurement contracts. 

The final items in the bill include 
$13,887,800,000 for retired military per- 
sonnel; $2,760,000 for the special foreign 
currency program to purchase excess 
foreign currencies from the U.S. Treas- 
ury to finance Defense programs over- 
seas; $55,300.000 to meet the unfunded 
liability of the CIA retirement pension 
fund; and $17,824,000 to support the 
intelligence community staff, an inde- 
pendent body responsible to the Director 
of Central Intelligence for oversight of 
the entire intelligence community and 
associated programs. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions Senators may have. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I would 
like to join in the comments of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee (Mr. STEN- 
NIS). He has provided many of the de- 
tails of this Defense appropriations bill. 
I will make only a few brief comments, 
largely for emphasis, concerning this 
Defense appropriations bill. 

As the distinguished chairman men- 
tioned, the committee has recommended 
$160.6 billion for fiscal year 1981. This 
is $3.4 billion over the House-passed bill 
and $6.1 billion over the budget estimate. 

Mr. President, this is a very large ap- 
propriations bill, but even at this amount 
it does not take care of some of our most 
urgent needs for national defense. With 
the tense world situation we have and 
the continuous buildup of military might 
by Russia, these increased funds are 
urgently needed. 

When the bill is analyzed it is ap- 
parent that the funds recommended in 
this bill are not simply throwing money 
at defense but rather are prudently and 
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thoughtfully allocated to not only main- 
tain our present defense posture but to 
increase our military strength. 

Mr. President, this bill adds funds for 
two very important phases of our na- 
tional defense. It will provide more badly 
needed modern weapons and, too, pro- 
vide more adequate funds for personnel. 
Largely because of our more highly 
sophisticated areas of national defense, 
pay increases are necessary if we are 
to reverse the trend of our best trained 
personnel leaving the armed services. 

I want to emphasize that 55 percent of 
this total budget, or about $85 billion, is 
for personnel. This leaves only 45 per- 
cent, or about $75 billion, to improve the 
readiness of existing forces, procure new 
and modern equipment, conduct re- 
search and development for the future, 
and pay for double digit inflation. 

Mr. President, the fiscal year 1981 De- 
fense authorization bill authorized $5.8 
billion additional funds for procurement 
and research and development over the 
budget request. Most of the additional 
funds authorized provided for additional 
aircraft, ships, tanks, and missiles. The 
committee was mindful of these add-ons 
and recommends funding the full au- 
thorized amount for most of these items. 

Specifically, this bill would fund pro- 
curement of 30 F-14 aircraft, 60 F-18 
aircraft, 42 F-15 aircraft, 180 F-16 air- 
craft, and 60 A-10 aircraft. In each case, 
the numbers of aircraft to be procured 
are the same as those which were au- 
thorizd. In addition, this bill would pro- 
vide the funds for one Trident subma- 
rine, two nuclear attack submarines, two 
Aegis cruisers, one amphibious ship, six 
guided missile frigates, and nine ships 
for the rapid devolopment force. 

The Defense Department was con- 
cerned about the House reduction for 
research and development and placed 
the restoration of funds for research and 
development as one of their highest 
priorities. The committee restored $1.9 
billion of the funds reduced by the House 
for research and development. Research 
and development funds are essential if 
this country is going to retain its tech- 
nological edge over the Soviet Union. It 
is essential to maintain the basic re- 
search, as well as the research and devel- 
opment of new weapons systems if our 
troops are to have good, modern weapons 
in the future. 

Inflation has had a more severe im- 
pact on the Defense Department than on 
any other agency of the Government. 
The budget that was submitted last 
January for fiscal year 1981 and revised 
in March estimated the effect of inflation 
for fiscal year 1981 to be approximately 
8.2 percent. As we are all aware, inflation 
has been running over 10 percent during 
the calendar year 1980; in fact, it has 
been running in the range of 12 to 14 
percent. As much as we would like for 
inflation to recede, there is very little 
indication that our economy will turn 
around to that extent in the next few 
months. Therefore, the committee at- 
tempted to provide, where possible and 
within the constraints of the total budg- 
et, additional funds for inflation. This 
was done primarily by funding programs 
at or above the requested levels. 
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The committee has already been in- 
formed by the Department of Defense 
that a supplemental request for infla- 
tion in the spring of 1981 may exceed 
$2.5 billion. The Defense Department, 
with good management, should be able 
to absorb any additional inflationary 
impact. 

Mr. President, there is little time left 
before adjournment to pass this bill and 
go to conference with the House. It is 
my understanding that if we can com- 
plete action on this bill before the 
Thanksgiving break and with both 
Houses coming back on Monday, the 1st 
of December, the conferees hopefully will 
be able to agree on a conference report. 
This should make it possible to meet the 
leadership’s desire for adjournment sine 
die on December 5. 

Mr. President, the committee and the 
staff have worked diligently on this bill 
for the past 10 months. I believe it will 
provide at least the minimum require- 
ments for fiscal year 1981 defense needs. 
I hope that the bill will be approved 
without delay and without any sub- 
stantial changes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
know what amendments might be 
presented. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Jim Jordan, of my staff, have the privi- 
lege of the floor during the consideration 
of this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
ready for amendments to be presented. 
We can hear the debates now, and the 
yoting on them will commence at 12:15. 
That is the majority leader’s suggestion, 
and there is unanimous consent to that 
effect. 

We are inviting anyone who has 
amendments to present them at this 
time. We are going to press this bill for 
passage today, if possible. If not today, 
we will go right on through. We think 
we can finish the bill today or at least 
get it down to one proposal or something 
like that and leave it, if necessary, for 
another day. 

We will have only 2 days next week, 
and we need those 2 days to go to 
conference, where headway will be made, 
although there are some vast differences 
in the two bills. We intend to return here 
with a conference report in time to be 
passed on and for the bill to be sent to 
the President before we take the recess 
or adjournment on December 5. 

Mr. President, I hope that the leader- 
ship will call those who have talked to 
us about amendments. The Senator from 
Missouri is interested in this bill, He has 
done some good work on it, and some of 
his amendments were accepted in the 
committee, and I understand that he has 
a major amendment which he wants to 
present. 

There is interest here in the so-called 
Maybank amendment, which has been 
the law since 1953. It has been brought 
up and reviewed several times, and it has 
been brought up and reviewed at this 
time. 

We have other amendments. Questions 
have been asked of me about the Polaris, 
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and I do not know whether that is going 
to take the form of an amendment. 

If the leadership wishes to take a 5- 
minute recess for a conference with 
respect to calling sponsors of amend- 
ments, I can proceed with my additional 
remarks when that has been done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered and agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill as amended be considered 
as original text for the purpose of further 
amendment, with the understanding that 
no points of order be considered as hay- 
ing been waived by reason thereof. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, strike ‘$10,881,768,- 
000" and insert $11,041,468,000"; 

On page 2, line 23, strike “$7,644,094,000" 
and insert “$7,857,173,000"; 

On page 3, line 8, strike “$2,284,951,000" 
and insert “$2,339,836,000"; 

On page 3, line 16, strike $8,698,509,000" 
and insert ‘$8,933,309,000"; 


On page 4, line 4, strike ‘“$771,300,000" 
and insert “$774,050,000"; 

On page 4, line 17, strike ‘$288,274,000" 
and insert “$297,003,000"; 

On page 5, line 4, strike "$93,424,000" and 
insert “$101,567,000"; 

On page 5, line 17, strike “$243,100,000” 
and insert “$260,074,000"; 

On page 6, line 4, strike ‘'$999,800,000" and 
Insert “'$1,025,297,000"; 

On page 6 line 17, strike “$320,600,000" 
and insert “$333,472,000”"; 

On page 7, line 13, strike $12,302,784,000” 
and insert the following: $12,302,784,000, and 


in addition, $5,000,000, which shall be derived 
by transfer from “Army Stock Fund”, of 
which 


On page 8, line 1, strike “$16,865,275,000" 


and insert “$16,544,229,000"; 

On page 8, line 2, strike “$128,500,000" and 
insert “$135,500,000"; 

On page 8, line 9, strike “and”; 

On page 8, line 11, after “1981;", insert 
the following: “and $7,000,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from ‘Navy Stock Fung’ "'; 

On page 8, line 18, strike “Provided” 
through and including line 25, and insert 
the following: 

“of which not less than $24,000,000 shall 
be available for such work at the Ship Re- 
pair Facilities, Guam; Provided further, That 
such amounts of the funds available for 
work only at the Ship Repair Facilities, 
Guam, may be used for work in other Navy 
shipyards in amounts equal to the amount 
of work placed at the Ship Repair Facilities, 
Guam, funded from other sources. 

On page 10, line 9, strike “$13,555,046,000" 
and insert ‘$13,350,741,000"; 

On page 10, line 10, strike “$49,000,000 and 
insert $56,000,000”; 

On page 10, line 13, strike “and”; 

On page 10, line 15, after “1982;" insert the 
following: “and $7,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from ‘Air Force Stock Fund’ ”; 

On page 11, line 1, strike ‘'$4,014,895,000” 
and insert the following: ‘$4,059,853,000, 
and in addition $20,000,000, which shall be 
derived by transfer from ‘Defense Stock 
Pund'"; 

On page 11, line 21, strike ‘$485,993,000" 
and insert $487,993,000"; 

On page 12. line 8, strike “‘$597,145,00" and 
insert ''$510,235,000”; 

On page 12, line 19, strike “$28,654,000” 
and insert '$28.694,000"; 


On page 13. line 4, strike “$564,610,000” 
and insert “$547,920,000"; 
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On page 13, line 21, strike “$878,990,000" 
and insert “$890,820,000"; 

On page 14, line 19, strike “$1,435,307,000”" 
and insert “$1,391,487,000"; 

On page 15, line 8, after “section 4331” 
insert the following: 

Provided, That competitors at national 
matches under title 10, United States Code, 
section 4312, may be paid subsistence and 
travel allowances in excess of the amounts 
provided under title 10, United States Code, 
section 4313. 

On page 15, line 22, strike ‘$214,900,000" 
and insert “$146,800,000"; 

On page 16, line 24, strike ‘$1,029,600,000" 
and insert ‘ $1,076,400,000"; 

On page 17, line 18, strike “$1,533,600,000" 
and insert “$1,355,500,000"; 

On page 18, line 10, strike “$2,523,500,000" 
and insert “$2,648,000,000"; 

On page 19, line 4, strike “$1,536,200,000" 
and insert “$1,531,000,000"; 

On page 19, line 23, strike $2,177,738,000" 
and insert $2,240,658,000"; 

On page 20, line 12, strike $6,057,607,000” 
and insert $6,140,707,000"; 

On page 21, line 1, strike $2,679,829,000" 
and insert $2,818,500,000"; 

On page 21, line 17, strike $1,088,200,000” 
and insert $1,090,200,000"’; 

On page 21, line 20, strike ‘'$972,900,000” 
and insert $1,105,300,000"; 

On page 21, line 21, strike $501,400,000" 
and insert “$515,400,000"; 

On page 21, line 23, strike “$1,628,500,000” 
and insert ‘$1,759,500,000"; 

On page 21, line 25, after the semicolon, 
insert the following: “for the MCM mine 
countermeasures ship program, $16,000,000; 
for the T-AKX maritime prepositioning ship 
program, $207,000,000"; 

On page 22, line 4, strike “converted” 
through and including “or the” on line 5; 

On page 22, line 8, strike ‘$551,300,000" 
and insert “$580,100,000"; 

On page 22, line 8, strike "$56,700,000" and 
insert ‘'$27,900,000"; 

On page 22, line 12, strike “'$7,244,100,000” 
and insert "$7,775,300,000"; 

On page 22, line 13, strike “$56,700,000” 
and insert"'$27,900,000"’; 

On page 23, line 11, strike ‘$2,983,125,000” 
and insert "$3,062,097,000"; 

On page 23, line 22, strike “$477,141,000" 
and insert "$515,313,000"; 

On page 24, line 16, strike “$9,639,329,000" 
and insert “$9,689,143,000"; 

On page 24, line 24, after the comma, in- 
sert the following: “and in addition $60,000,- 
000 from the proceeds of the sale of the air- 
craft to Egypt not previously credited to De- 
partment of Defense accounts may be cred- 
ited to this appropriation”; 

On page 25, line 18, strike “$3,107,712,000" 
and insert “$3,153,417,000"; 

On page 26, line 11, strike “$2,949,401,000" 
and insert “$3,001,742,000"; 

On page 27, line 2, strike ‘'$301,123,000” and 
insert $305,028,000"; 

On page 27, line 12, strike “$2,961,054,000" 
and insert ‘$3,248,005,000"; 

On page 27, strike line 17; 

On page 27, line 21, beginning with 
“$4,502,211,000" through and including “1982 
on page 28, line 2, and insert “$5,110,015,000"; 

On page 28, line 8, strike “$6,234,779,000" 
and insert “$7 159,857,000"; 

On pare 28, line 20, strike “$1,172,352,000" 
and insert ‘'$1,325,702,000"; 

On page 33, line 18, strike “amended” and 
insert the following: amended; and (1) the 
purchase of right-hand-drive vehicles with- 
out regard to anv maximum price limitation 
otherwise established by law. 

On page 40, strike line 6 through and in- 
cluding line 12, and insert the following: 

Sec. 719. (a) No avpropriations made avall- 
able in this Act shall be obligated In a man- 
ner that would caute obligations from the 
total budget authority available to any de- 
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partment or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—or any major administrative subdivi- 
sion hereof, during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, to exceed 30 per centum 
for the last quarter of such fiscal year or 15 
ber centum for any month of the last quar- 
ter of such fiscal year. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget may waive 
the requirements of the preceding sentence 
with respect to any program or activity if the 
Director determines in writing that the 
waiver is necessary to avoid a serious disrup- 
tion in carrying out such program or activity. 

(b) Not later than forty-five days after the 
end of each quarter of the fiscal year, the 
head of each department and establishment 
shall submit @ report to the Committees on 
Appropriations and to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, specifying 
the amount of obligations incurred during 
the quarter and the percentage of total avail- 
able budget authority for the fiscal year 
which the obligations constitute. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall keep the Committees 
on Appropriations fully informed of actions 
taken to carry out the requirements of this 
section, including any waivers granted and 
shall promptly report in writing any situa- 
tion in which the obligations of any depart- 
ment and establishment exceed such require- 
ments other than pursuant to a waiver. Not 
later than December 31, 1981, the Director 
shall submit a report to the Committees on 
Appropriations on the results of the require- 
ments of this section and actions taken un- 
der this section, including the effects upon 
procurement and apportionment processes, 
together with any recommendations the Di- 
rector considers apvropriate. Concurrent with 
the submittal of the report to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations under the preceding 
sentence, the Director shall submit a copy of 
such report to the Comptroller General, who 
shall promptly review that report and submit 
to the Committees on Appropriations an 
analysis of the report and any recommenda- 
tions which the Comptroller General consid- 
ers appropriate. 

On page 45, line 18, after the colon, insert 
the following: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 
made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations: 

On page 53, line 18, after “optometrist,”, 
insert “podiatrist”; 

On page 43, line 18, after “midwife,”, insert 
the following: or, for the purpose of con- 
ducting a test during fiscal year 1981, by a 
certified psychiatric nurse. other certified 
nurse practitioner, or certified clinical so- 
cial worker. 

On page 56, strike line 6 through and in- 
cluding line 21, and insert the following: 

Sec. 751. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be obligated under the 
Competitive Rate Program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the transportation of 
household goods to or from Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

On page 59, strike line 22 through and 
including line 25, and insert the following: 

Sec. 760. None of the funds provided by 
this Act shall be used to perform abortions 
except where the life of the mother would 
be endangered if the fetus were carried to 
term; or except for such medical procedures 
necessary for the victims of rane or incest. 
when such rape has within seventy-two 
hours been reported to a law enforcement 
agency or nublic health service; nor are pay- 
ments prohibited for drurs or devices to pre- 
vent implantation of the fertilized ovum, 
or for medical procedures necessary for the 
termination of an ectovic pregnancy: Pro- 
vided, however, That the several States are 
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and shall remain free not to fund abortions 
to the extent that they in their sole discre- 
tion deem appropriate. 

On page 62, strike line 11 through and in- 
cluding line 22, and insert the following: 

Sec. 764. All unresolved audits currently 
pending within agencies and departments, 
for which appropriations are made under 
this act, shall be resolved not later than 
September 30, 1981. Any new audits, involv- 
ing questioned expenditures, arising after 
the enactment of this act shall be resolved 
within 6 months of completing the initial 
audit report. 

On page 64, strike line 21 through and 
including page 65, line 3, and insert the 
following: 

Sec. 767. The appropriation “Foreign Cur- 
rency Fluctuations, Defense” shall not be 
available hereafter to transfer funds be- 
tween that account and appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense for mill- 
tary personnel expenses with regard to obli- 
gations incurred after September 30, 1980. 

On page 65, strike line 10 through and in- 
cluding line 23, and insert the following: 

Sec. 768. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be obligated for the second 
career training program authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 96-347. 

On page 66, strike line 4 through and in- 
cluding line 13; 

On page 66, line 14, strike "770" and insert 

769”; 
On page 66, after line 17, insert the follow- 
ing: 
Sec. 770. During the current fiscal year, 
not to exceed $125 million of the funds pro- 
vided in this Act for the Civilian Health and 
Medical Program of the Uniformed Services 
may be used to conduct a test program in 
accordance with the following guidelines: 
In carrying out the provisions of sections 
1079 and 1086 of title 10, United States Code, 
the Secretary of Defense, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, may contract with organizations 
that assume responsibility for the mainte- 
mance of the health of a defined popula- 
tion, for the purpose of experiments and 
demonstration projects designed to deter- 
mine the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of providing prepaid health benefits: 
Provided, That such projects must be de- 
signed in such a way as to determine methods 
of reducing the cost of health benefits pro- 
vided under such sections without adversely 
affecting the quality of care. Except as pro- 
vided otherwise, the provisions of such a 
contract may deviate from the cost-sharing 
arrangements prescribed and the types of 
health care authorized under sections 1079 
and 1086, when the Secretary of Defense de- 
termines that such a deviation would serve 
the purpose of this section: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Government's share of the 
cost of benefits to be provided will not ex- 
ceed 85 per centum of the total cost of such 
benefits. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate is wasting a great amount of 
good time. The managers of the bill are 
here and have made their speeches. We 
are patiently waiting on amendments. It 
would seem to me if Senators have 
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amendments, they ought to come to the 
floor. The Senate should not have to wait 
and wait. These managers of the bill 
should not be imposed upon just because 
they are patient men. If I had an amend- 
ment to the bill, I would call it up now 
or get somebody else to call it up. I 
would not hold up the managers of the 
bill. 

The managers have a perfect right at 
any time to ask the Chair to proceed with 
third reading and the Chair has the duty 
to do that if no Senator seeks recogni- 
tion. I have always been very protective 
of my colleagues and I will continue to 
be. But, unfortunately, the clock is run- 
ning and the managers of the bill are 
waiting and waiting for Senators to come 
over at their own convenience. I believe 
it is a courtesy we all owe the managers, 
if we have amendments, to call them up. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I certainly appreciate 
his remarks. We do feel this is a must bill, 
that it must pass. It is going to take some 
time in conference. There are some dif- 
ferences between the two bills, the House 
bill and the Senate bill. We have to finish 
this bill today. Otherwise, we will not 
have a chance to pass it after Thanks- 
giving. We have to have it back from 
conference. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this is 
probably the most important appropria- 
tions bill we will consider. If we are to 
adjourn by December 5, it will take all 
the time we have left. There is no way of 
adjourning sine die on December 5 if this 
bill is delayed. I would hope we would not 
waste today or most of today doing noth- 
ing but waiting for someone to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It would not 
be so bad if a Senator was just wasting 
his own time. If he was just wasting his 
own time and imposing upon himself, 
that is one thing. But Senators who have 
amendments and who can come to the 
finor should not waste the time of the 
managers of the bill, the time of Senator 
STENNIS and the time of Senator YOUNG, 
and also the time of the Senate. It casts 
the Senate in a bad light. If a man wants 
to waste his own time, that is up to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Leader, I think we 
should report to the Senate that the 
Senator from Missouri has an amend- 
ment. He wanted to know if we would be 
on the bill on Monday, but when I told 
him the situation, he said he would see 
what he could do to get ready. I told him 
we would not wrangle about a point of 
order, that we would not make a point 
of order on his amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I am sure the 
Senator will come soon in the light of our 
conversation. If there are other Senators 
who have amendments, we would like to 
know about it. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the Senator will yield, 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL), I ask that 
privileges of the floor be extended to 
Michael M. Hastings during the consid- 
eration of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will not have this unenviable position 
after the first of the year, attempting to 
cajole, threaten, beg, persuade, plead for 
Senators to come over with their amend- 
ments. I am sort of looking forward to 
the time when I will not have to stand 
up here and urge, cajole, beg, plead. 
There will be someone else doing that. 
But even then, if Senators have amend- 
ments, they should come over and call 
them up. Let the Senate get on with its 
work. Otherwise, the Senate and those 
who are managing the bill are being im- 
posed upon. If any individual wishes to 
impose upon himself and waste time, 
that is up to the individual. But here 
are two dedicated Senators, Senator 
STENNIS and Senator Younc, who have 
been waiting here all this time for Sen- 
ators to come to the floor and call up 
amendments. I hove that I have spoken 
in the interest of Senators and I hope we 
shall have an amendment soon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the majority leader’s encourage- 
ment to his colleagues. I have several 
amendments. I am also here standing 
in for Senator Tower, who, hopefully, 
will return to the floor very shortly. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. ` 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I mentioned to Senator STENNIS and 
Senator Younc. and I want to mention 
to Senator Warner, that the distin- 
guished manager on the other side of the 
aisle (Mr. Tower) has amendments. He 
will be here later in the afternoon. 

I want to include Mr. WARNER as one 
who has been here patiently waiting his 
turn. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the majority 
leader. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1784 
(Purpose: To permit the use of not to exceed 
$750,000 in connection with the commemo- 
ration of the 200th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Yorktown) 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. WARNER) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1784: 

On page 67, between lines 15 and 16, add 
the following new section: 

Sec. 771. Not to exceed $750,000 of funds 
appropriated by this Act may be expended 
by the Secretary of Defense to provide, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
ceremonial and logistical assistance in con- 
nection with the commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, the Senate addressed this same 
issue in the context of the appropria- 
tions bill relating to the Department of 
the Interior, and comparable language 
and a slightly larger sum was placed in 
that bill. The managers of the Interior 
bill accepted it. We did not submit it to 
our colleagues for a rollcall vote. I do 
not intend to ask for a vote on this 
amendment. As I discussed with the 
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managers of the bill, it is my under- 
standing at the moment that they will 
address this amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offer, if accepted, will help provide an 
appropriate and fitting observance of the 
bicentennial of the American victory at 
Yorktown. 

This amendment will provide the funds 
necessary for the Secretary of Defense 
to assist the National Park Service and 
the Secretary of the Interior in carrying 
out the fitting observances planned for 
the 4-day ceremonies in October 1981. 

It is imperative that the Congress act 
now as part of the fiscal 1981 budget for 
the Defense Department and appropriate 
the sum requested in my amendment, so 
that the Federal planning can be started 
now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a table 
of the Department of Defense estimates 
for bicentennial expenditures. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Summary of Department of Defense York- 
town bicentennial ceremonial cost estimates 


Military bands and pageants 

Service Academies elements 

U.S. Navy ships 

U.S. Coast Guard participation__-__ 

Support for recreated military units 
(4,000 people) 

Provide medical units (100,000 to 
500,000 visitors are expected dur- 
ing 4-day celebration) 

Provide black powder, etc. for re- 
created units and storage facil- 


100, 000 


82, 500 


100, 000 


100, 000 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

This matter has been discussed with 
the Senator from Virginia and also the 
Senator from North Dakota. Of course, 
Mr. President, the project is worthy and 
has that Virginia label on it that adds 
worth to it, too. 

I think it would be very appropriate 
to bring the Department of Defense in 
on this matter. I hope they do join if 
we pass this amendment. I expect to 
support it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this 
amendment would make available a 
small amount of money for a very 
worthy cause. I shall be glad to accept 
it on the part of the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP amendment No. 
1784) was agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield such time as I may have un- 
der my control to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding. 

Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense appropriations measure which we 
are considering today appropriates over 
$160 billion to fund this country’s na- 
tional defense over the next year. That 


defense necessarily consists of a wide 
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variety of programs. These programs will 
determine, in large measure, the kind of 
foreign policy we may successfully fol- 
low. If the past decade has taught us 
anything, it is that an uncontrovertible 
relationship exists between our defense 
preparedness and our ability t achieve 
our diplomatic and foreign economic 
goals. 


As the world changes, our Armed 
Forces must change. 

The United States is presently at peace 
with the world’s nations. But, numerous 
conflicts are being waged at this moment 
in so-called developing countries, such 
as El Salvador, Iraq, and Tran, in Af- 
ghanistan, and in Cambodia. These con- 
flicts, in unstable, volatile areas of the 
world, comprise a very serious threat to 
this country’s security and require our 
closest attention. 

Since World War II, that attention has 
been focused primarily on Europe. Even 
today, the lion’s share of our defense 
spending goes to the defense of Europe 
and our NATO allies. While NATO capa- 
bilities must continue to be improved to 
counter threats to European security, I 
believe the greatest threat of all to world 
peace exists, not in a European conflict, 
but in the small conflagrations which 
have occurred with increasing regularity 
in the Third World. 


We see today how one event, the Ira- 
nian revolution which overthrew the 
Shah, has prompted a Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the elimination of a major 
U.S. ally in the Persian Gulf, and a bat- 
tle for territory and regional power be- 
tween Iraq and Iran. In short, to the full- 
scale destabilization of power relations 
in that part of the world, which is the 
chief source of the free world’s energy 
supply. 

We cannot predict how much further 
the shock waves of crisis in the Persian 
Gulf may spread. But it is clear that any 
small crisis in the world today may po- 
tentially lead one of the great powers to 
an expression of interest, then verbal 
commitment, then direct military in- 
volvement and finally, inexorably, to a 
larger war. 


Yet, perhaps because of our historical 
preoccupation with Europe, U.S. foreign 
policy has not reflected the true depth of 
the problem. The young Third World 
governments are inherently unstable, 
and the Soviet Union shows every sign of 
seeking to exploit those instabilities in 
order to gain allies. In the balance hang 
our trading partners, international allies, 
sources of vital strategic materiel, and 
our very survival as a free nation. 


If we are to prevent recurrences of 
Iran or other potential crises, we must 
face up to several facts: First, the de- 
veloping world is essential to U.S. na- 
tional interests. Second, those interests 
are threatened. And, finally, we have to 
be prepared to make military commit- 
ments in order to defend those interests. 

The oil embargo and subsequent price 
increases which followed the 1973 Mid- 
east war awoke us, or should have 
awakened us, to the fact that America's 
economic well-being depends in large 
part on the stability of the Third World. 
Almost one-half of our imports come 
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from the developing world. Many of 
these imports have extreme technolog- 
ical and strategic importance. 

For example, 89 percent of the chro- 
mite used for industrial precision tools, 
98 percent of the cobalt essential in 
alloys for aircraft engines, and almost 
100 percent of the columbium used to 
make up high-performance steels are 
imported from developing countries. Our 
dependence is similarly great on imports 
of manganese, platinum, bauxite, tita- 
nium, and other strategic metals, many 
of which are essential to construction of 
breeder reactors, the XM-1 tank, all of 
our satellites, our entire aerospace pro- 
duction, as well as for more general uses 
in modern industry. 

Our relations with the Third World 
are not limited to imports of strategic 
materiel. The strength of our economic 
system, the growth of our productive 
capacity, the value of the dollar, and the 
prestige of the American way of life are 
linked to our own successful participa- 
tion in world trade markets. Already, 
more than one-fifth of all U.S. goods 
produced, excluding services, are in- 
tended for export. This is twice the figure 
of 20 years ago. Almost 40 percent of all 
U.S. exports presently go to the develop- 
ing world. The developing world offers 
innumerable trade opportunities for 
American business and, given that, dur- 
ing the 1980’s, these countries are ex- 
pected to have a GNP growth at least 
2 percent faster than the West, we can 
expect those opportunities to grow.” 

The importance of the developing 


world’s friendship and trade to this 
country and our reliance on its resources 


are not new. But for many Americans 
that reliance came as news when we had 
to line up for gas last year, and the 
significance of our former friendship 
with Iran was truly appreciated only af- 
ter the Shah was overthrown and a gov- 
ernment opposing our interests came to 
power. 

It is imperative that we look ahead 
and prepare ourselves for similar threats 
to our economy and to our national se- 
curity rather than waiting for crisis to 
occur before we try to do something 
about them. 

While we have been stewing in indeci- 
siveness and confusion, our adversaries 
have taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties. Soviet activity in the developing 
world, both diplomatic and military, has 
increased enormously during the last 
decade. Economic interests are not the 
real reason for their actions. Trade be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the developing 
world is very small, and the Soviet Union 
has little need for strategic material im- 
ports. Yet there they are, building in- 
fluence in all parts of the world, 
increasing their grants of foreign aid and 
military equipment, and, through use of 
Cubans and East Germans, advising 
foreign armies and even fighting along- 
side them. 

In order to impress the developing 
world with its armed might, the Soviet 
Navy has grown substantially in the past 
two decades to a point where it now has 
become a major force with “two ocean” 
capabilities. It is now able to rely on port 
facilities in all parts of the globe: Cuba, 
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Angola, Ethiopia, and Vietnam. Its active 
fleet outnumbers our own by almost 4 to 
1. Taking into account the unique de- 
mands of Soviet geography, especially 
their supply requirements, and also con- 
sidering our significant technological 
edge, I firmly believe that the U.S. force 
is still superior. But for how long? 

Fundamental to the continuation of 
trade relations, for the maintenance of 
the supplies to keep our Nation moving, 
fundamental to demonstrating our in- 
fluence and power to our friends and to 
our adversaries, is a strong military. If 
we decide that our relations with the 
world outside of NATO-Europe are, in- 
deed, essential to the U.S. national in- 
terest, and I believe they are, we must 
provide our Armed Forces with the 
ability to resist the Soviet advance in the 
developing world, to keep the sealanes 
open, and, if need be, to project the man- 
power and machinery to defend our 
friends and protect our interests abroad. 

This decision would m<san resolving our 
manpower problems, which include un- 
dermanning, insufficient training, and 
inadequate pay. We must greatly in- 
crease the number of Navy warships. The 
U.S. active fleet is the smallest it has 
been since 1939. 

The Rapid Deployment Force is a con- 
cept whose time has come. Our armed 
services must be prepared for any con- 
tingency to defend U.S. Security inter- 
rests. The principal opposition to the idea 
of the RDF comes from those who believe 
that the United States has no interests 
to defend outside NATO-Europe. But 
recognizing the need, it is not possible 
to support the current situation in which 
it would take us from between 16 to 30 
days to place 25,000 troops in the Persian 
Gulf area. 

The Rapid Deployment Force as pres- 
ently conceived would have no force 
permanently assigned to it, but would be 
able te call on up to three carrier battle 
groups, four tactical air wings, three 
Marine brigades, and three and a third 
Army divisions, depending on the nature 
of the mission. To support deployment of 
this manpower, the defense budget re- 
cently passed by the Congress includes 
funding for Maritime pre-positioning 
ships to carry tanks, artillery, ammo, 
food and fuel. These ships will be de- 
ployec in various parts of the world near 
potential troublespots. The budget also 
includes funds for development of a 
long-range transport plane that can be 
refuejed in flight, land on relatively short 
and rough fields, and carry outsized 
carge. 

It will be some time before the entire 
proposal] becomes operative. In the mean- 
time, the debate will rage over what 
kinds of aircraft and ships would best 
fulfill the missions we might enyision for 
the Rapid Deployment Force, about 
whether the RDF would best be strictly 
a Marine operation or continue in the 
all-service form proposed, whether we 
should pre-position equipment in devel- 
oping nations, as we now do in Europe, 
or whether we should depend on air and 
sea lift and avoid commitments to the 
nation holding our material. 

It has been suggested in the Senate 
that we begin to formulate a new kind of 
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Navy, one depending less on easily tar- 
getable and prohibitively expensive air- 
craft carriers, and more on larger num- 
bers of easily dispersable, smaller craft, 
carrying vertical or short take-off planes 
and helicopter gunships as air support 
for Marine troops. I believe this concept 
deserves further serious consideration. 

However these questions are resolved, 
I believe the Armed Forces should seek 
maximum flexibility to enable us to deal 
with the wide variety of contingencies 
which are likely to arise in the develop- 
ing world. 

We are not the only ones to benefit 
from our military presence in the 
Arabian Sea and other parts of the world. 
Our allies are even more dependent than 
we on oil imports and on easy access to 
foreign trade markets. Yet, since the 
Second World War, the nations of 
Europe and Japan have largely ended 
their internat’onal military activities. 

On a recent trip to NATO headquarters 
in Brussels, I made known my belief that 
our allies should begin again to share in 
the defense of mutual interests, even 
those that lie outside traditional forms 
of NATO cooperation. Both in military 
planning and diplomatic relations, we 
should seek the counsel of our NATO 
allies, whose political ties and expertise 
in the developing world are often greater 
than our own. 

I am encouraged by the response of 
NATO members to our growing commit- 
ment in the Arabian Sea. In many cases, 
they have upgraded their activities in the 
North Sea and Mediterranean in order 
to free our forces for other activities. The 
French and British have even increased 
their own small presence in the Indian 
Ocean. 

Iam confident that, with continued al- 
lied cooperation and with continued vigi- 
lance to the challenges presented by a 
rapidly changing world, our Nation can 
meet those challenges and move toward 
a secure and peaceful future. 

Mr. President, again, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open for further amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, seeing 
no one here on the floor in response to 
the majority leader's request, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the amendment which was just 
accepted by the managers and voted on 
by the Senate with relation to the forth- 
coming bicentennial celebration, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) be added as a cosponsor to 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the pending bill, H.R. 8105, as 
amended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the fiscal year 1981 Defense 
appropriations bill. > 

This bill totals $160.4 billion, an in- 
crease of about $6 billion over the ad- 
ministration request and an increase of 
about $3.4 billion over that approved by 
the House. 

This legislation recognizes the serious 
state in which our defense establishment 
has reached during the 4 years of the 
Carter administration. While it obviously 
does not contain all of the programs I 
believe as essential for funding in the 
current fiscal year it goes further in that 
direction than either the budget request 
or the House-passed bill. 

In this connection I will offer at least 
one amendment, that being an amend- 
ment to restore to the bill $255 million 
for reactivation of the battleship New 
Jersey. 

By including this reactivation the Sen- 
ate can place into the Navy force struc- 
ture in about 1 year a powerful fighting 
vessel at about one-seventh the cost and 
in about one-fifth the time that a new 
ship of equivalent value would require. 
I will speak at greater length on this sub- 
ject when my amendment is considered. 

Mr. President, th‘s legislation includes 
@ number of increased pay proposals, 
various bonuses and incentives for both 
regulars and reserves, an increase of $3.5 
million for tuition assistance and an ed- 
ucational assistance test program. I plan 
to reintroduce next year my GI education 
bill which is badly needed by the services 
and which should not only encourage 
military enlistments but should enhance 
retention of well qualified enlisted and 
officer personnel in both active and re- 
serve forces. 

Mr. President, one of the more im- 
portant aspects of this bill is the appro- 
priation of $51.3 billion for operation and 
maintenance. The Senate Committee has 
increased by $134 million the budget re- 
quest. However, the figure is below the 
House increase, and I urge the committee 
to carefully consider the House position 
in conference because I believe more 
O. & M. funds is one of the greatest needs 
of the services. 


Mr. President, I commend the commit- 
tee for following closely to many of the 
recommendations included in the De- 
fense authorization b‘ll. Increased air- 
craft procurement, more ships, initia- 
tives on strategic programs and other 
vital programs have been fought out and 
decided already and I am pleased the Ap- 
propriations Committee is supporting 
most of these important defense 
improvements. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1785 
(Purpose: To provide funds for the reactiva- 
tion of the U.S.S. New Jersey) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), for himself, Mr, Tower, and Mr. 
HUMPHREY, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1785: 

On page 22, after the semicolon in line 8, 
insert the following: “for reactivation of the 
U.S.S. New Jersey, $255,000,000;"’. 

On page 22, line 12, strike out “$7,775,300,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof $8,030,300". 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND.T yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
clerk read the last part of the amend- 
ment again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read that portion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 22, line 12, strike out “'$7,775,300,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,030,300”. 


Mr, THURMOND. It is just an increase 
of $255 million. 

Mr. President, I am not sure that the 
figure on the last line of the amend- 
ment is printed clearly. It should be 
$8,030,300,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will state the figure he wishes to 
have in the amendment, we can make 
sure it is correct, if a modification may be 
necessary. 

Mr. THURMOND. We are increasing 
the appropriation by about $255 million. 
As I understand it, that makes the total 
of the bill $8,030,300,000. That is the 
figure that should be on the last line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

The amendment as modified is as 
follows: 

On page 22, after the semicolon in line 8, 
insert the following: “for reactivation of the 
U.S.S. New Jersey, $255,000,000;". 

On page 22, line 12, strike out “$7,775,- 
300,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$8,030,- 
300,000". 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on this 
amendment occur at 1:20 p.m. and that 
the time be equally divided between now 
and then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I just asked unani- 
mous consent, if it suits the distin- 
guished chairman, that we vote on the 
amendment at 1:20. That would provide 
35 minutes to each side, if the chairman 
wants to limit the time. 

Mr. STENNIS. It occurs to me that 
perhaps others may want to speak about 
this matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. I suggest making it 
1:30, if that suits the chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. In just a few minutes 
we will know. Will the Senator just with- 
hold until we can put it on the speaker 
so that if any Senator wishes to speak, 
he may call in? Then the Senator will 
renew the request. I think we can do 
that. 

Mr. THURMOND. Will 1:30 be all 
right? 


Mr. STENNIS. The understanding is 
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there is no agreement in order now 
under the leadership. I do not know what 
the situation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objecticn to the agreement? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. Fresident, under 
the circumstances I object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, no one knew 
this amendment was going to come up. 
It is a very large sum of money that if 
passed in my opinion could do damage 
to the entire ball. 

I do not think we should set any par- 
ticular time. If we do it sooner, fine; if 
it takes longer, fine. 

I think there will be quite a few Sena- 
tors who will wish to speak to it. 

So I object to any time certain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, some 
of our members are working on transi- 
tion teams. In order to give them a 
chance to get here to vote, if we could 
just agree, say, 30 minutes before the 
vote and put them on notice so they can 
be here, that is all I wish. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I have information 
here that the two floor leaders have had 
an understanding that they would not 
agree to time limitations until they had 
further conferred on the subject matter. 
I am going to ask them to agree to some 
time limitations myself. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, does 
the Senator wish to make it 2 hours? I 
simply want to give them a time to get 
here. That is all. 

Mr. STENNIS. The point is they will 
have to be notified. So, we will notify 
them now that there is a chance to get 
a time agreement to vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. All right. That will 
be fine. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of my amendment to re- 
store $225 million to the Senate Defense 
appropriations bill for reactivation of 
the battleship New Jersey. 

Mr. President, this issue of reactivat- 
ing the battleship was a major item of 
debate in both the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committees. After 
lengthy debate, congressional hearings, 
and a serious consideration of the merits 
of this initiative, it was approved by both 
Houses in the authorization bill which 
was signed by President Carter. I might 
add, Mr. President, that in the Senate, 
the New Jersey was approved by greater 
than a 2-to-1 margin. 

Mr. President, the reactivation of the 
New Jersey makes sense for Ameirca. I 
have examined closely all of the facts 
and have listened to the positive, sup- 
portive testimony of many distinguished 
witnesses who have endorsed reactiva- 
tion. These witnesses include Adm. 
Thomas Hayward, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Adm. Harry Train, Commander, 
Atlantic Fleet; Secretary Graham Clay- 
ter, Deputy Secretary of Defense; and, 
Ambassador Robert Komer, among 
others. 

It is clear, Mr. President, that the Navy 
needs ships today and they need them 
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immediately. The trend in U.S. Navy 
shipbuilding has been decidedly down in 
the past several years while the Soviet 
shipbuilding trend has been sharply up. 
Our Navy today has a minimum require- 
ment for 550 ships—this number was 
lowered recently by the administration 
from 600 shigs—yet today we have only 
462 fighting ships. 

As Admiral Hayward has said many 
times, we have a 3-ocean requirement— 
but only a 144-ocean Navy. 

Mr. President, it takes a very long time 
to build a Navy warship today. Ships au- 
thorized today will not be introduced in- 
to the fleet until 7 to 10 years—well be- 
yond our normal 5-year budget forecast. 
Mr. President, the reactivation of the 
New Jersey presents a real opportunity 
for us. It can be returned to the fleet in 
just 12 months—1 short year. Some 
optimists in the Navy even claim the ship 
is in such fine shape that it could be re- 
activated in 9 months, but I believe 12 
months is more realistic. 

Mr. President, in 12 months we will not 
be returning an ancient World War II 
relic to service. We will be returning a 
fully modernized fighting ship equipped 
with 16 Tomahawk cruise missiles—a 
ship with over 15 years of design life 
left. A ship capable of serving as a flag- 
ship for the Rapid Deployment Force—a 
ship capable of providing heavy firepower 
for Army and Marine forces—a ship 
capable of maintaining a presence with 
Third World nations—a ship that can 
take the place of a carrier when they are 
drawn down such as recently happened 
in the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean—and a ship that can serve as a 
tanker and refuel other ships—and in 
fact refuel its own escorts. 

Mr. President, the New Jersey is as 
sturdy as any ship ever built. With its 
16-inch armorplate it is a ship that 
really cannot be duplicated today. The 
New Jersey has many other special quali- 
ties. It is the fastest ship in the fleet 
with a speed of 35 knots. It is absolutely 
the most survivable of any ship in the 
fleet. It has survived nuclear testing and 
has demonstrated in World War It just 
how difficult it is to sink such a highly 
compartmentalized ship. The endurance 
of the New Jersey is fantastic. It can 
steam 15,000 nautical miles at 20 knots 
or 5,000 nautical miles at 30 knots. 

Mr. President, the only real issue about 
reactivating the New Jersey is the man- 
power issue. Well, Mr. President, let me 
make the following comments on the 
1,550-man crew, which is less than half 
that required for an aircraft carrier. 

Admiral Hayward and a number of 
others have testified that after Congress 
addresses the military pay issue, then 
the New Jersey will not have a manpower 
problem and should be reactivated im- 
mediately. Well, let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress has addressed the mili- 
tary pay problem with the Nunn-Warner 
bill and next year there will be more 
coming. The sea-pay issue just passed in 
the Manpower Subcommittee. Next year 
Congress will also be taking some action 
on a new GI bill of education which is 
badly needed. Since that major stum- 
bling block has now been addressed, it 
is time to reactivate this ship. 
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Mr. President, the skill levels required 
to operate the New Jersey are signifi- 
cantly lower than that required to oper- 
ate a more modern ship. This certainly 
eases the Navy’s manpower problem. 

Next, Mr. President, is the national 
pride and mystic about this fine ship. The 
Navy tells me that already over 300 
sailors have volunteered to serve on the 
New Jersey. In addition, many dis- 
charged personnel have indicated they 
are very interested in reenlisting if they 
can be assured of serving again on the 
New Jersey. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, Mr. President, Adm. Harry Train, 
Commander of the Atlantic Fleet, has 
stated he desperately needs this ship to 
meet his commitments in the Atlantic. 
Mr. President, Admiral Train predicts 
that the high interest in the New Jersey 
will enable him to fully staff it during the 
12-month reactivation period. 

Mr. President, the people have spoken 
in the last Presidential election. They 
know that our defense posture needs re- 
building. All of our services have prob- 
lems, we have a shortfall everywhere, 
but Navy shipbuilding is one of tne ost 
critical areas. Mr. President, there are 
many other naval ships in mothballs 
which when reactivated can rebuild our 
Navy. The New Jersey reactivation is the 
best of the lot. This reactivation can be 
used as a model for many other reac- 
tivations. 

Mr. President, I submit that the re- 
activation of the battleship New Jersey is 
absolutely the most system-effective, the 
most cost-effective measure that Con- 
gress can take in the fiscal year 1981 de- 
fense appropriations bill. The New Jersey 
reactivation will cost only one-seventh 
the cost of a new ship, $255 million versus 
$1.5 billion. For little more than the cost 
of a frigate, and 12 months of low risk 
shipyard work, we get a phenomenal in- 
crease in fleet capability. This is a chance 
for every U.S. Senator to do something 
with real tangible near-term results for 
their country. I hope that every Senator 
will support this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the floor manager allow me a few min- 
utes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Time is not controlled. 
The Senator can use whatever time he 
wishes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will use what I 
want. 

Mr. President, I oppose this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). The Senate will be in order. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. If you asked the 
admirals of the fleet right now “What 
are you willing to give up for this $250 
million,” they will say, “We don’t want 
to give up anything.” 

Now, Mr. President, one of the troubles 
our fleet faces is that it is an antiquated 
fleet. The average age is close to 24 years, 
which is the age of obsolescence. To 
expect to put the New Jersey into any 
shape that would be comparable to a 
modern fighting ship in the space of 1 
Sad to me seems and is utterly impos- 
sible. 
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It is a fast ship. Every argument the 
Senator from South Carolina makes I 
can live with, except that we cannot 
afford to put $250 million into an old 
battleship. 

Let me give you some of my reasoning. 
We are short, Mr. President, 2,500 pilots. 
I repeat, our Armed Forces are short 
2,500 pilots, and we cannot go to war 
tomorrow and man the aircraft we have 
because of the shortage of pilots. 

Why has this shortage occurred, in the 
main? It has occurred because we have 
not been able to afford to give the aver- 
age pilot, particularly when he reaches 
captain and then goes to major, enough 
flight time to retain his interest in stay- 
ing in the service. 

Now, being a pilot myself, and having 
served for many, many years in the Air 
Force, I can tell you that the average 
attitude of a military pilot is, “If you 
can't fly, get out of the service.” They 
do not want to sit behind a desk. 

Yet we are short 2,500 pilots right now, 
and we have no plans, Mr. President, to 
so increase the tempo of training that 
we can replenish this shortage in any 
short period of time. 

I call attention to the fact, whether we 
like it or not, in the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force, and the Marines that 
there is probably more emphasis, more 
dependability, placed in the air than on 
the normal areas of their operations such 
as the sea or the land. 

I have been arguing for a long time, 
along with other members of the Armed 
Services Committee, to increase this 
flight time, to give us more money, to 
allow the young men who are fiying 
aircraft to get more flying time. 

But I tell you, I tell my colleagues, 
that many of our first-line pilots have a 
hard time getting 4 hours a month in the 
combat airplane they are assigned to, 
and I am telling you the truth. 

I can recall the days when, if you did 
not get 80 hours a month, you were not 
keeping up your proficiency. How can 
we expect to keep these young men when 
we say to them, “You cannot fly?” 

We have other areas for this $250 
million. We want to buy some modern 
aircraft for all the services. We are short 
aircraft. I will remind my colleagues 
once again we are buying this year fewer 
aircraft of all types, 400, than we expect 
to lose through the normal route of 
attrition, that is, the normal accident 
rate, normal pilot error, equipment error 
or whatever it might be. 

The Russians are building 1,700 tacti- 
cal aircraft, and they have been build- 
ing 1,700 tactical aircraft a year for the 
last 10 years. On top of that they are 
building three Backfire bombers a 
month. We are not building a new 
bomber, and yet we are talking about 
bringing back to life an antiquated 
battleship. 


I can remember as a very, very young 
man, in fact as a boy, how thrilled I 
would be in seeing pictures of a giant 
battleship cutting through the waves 
with those great big guns that could 
shoot 16 miles. 

Well, Mr. President, war has changed. 
We are now up against rockets that can 
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penetrate 16 inches of armor plate with 
no trouble. At $10,000 a copy for a good 
rocket made by the Russians, flown by 
faster aircraft than we have available 
in our inventory, I would not give this 
New Jersey a chance of survival on the 
open seas for more than a few weeks if 
we had to go to war. 

Mr. President, we need tanks for the 
Army. We have not yet received delivery 
for inventory purposes of one of the new 
main battle tanks, and we havé not re- 
ceived a new battle tank since World 
War II. 

We have not purchased any new 120 
millimeter cannon for the battlefield. 

I could go on and on, Mr. President, 
at the things we had to cut out of this 
year’s authorization bill and cut out of 
this year’s appropriation bill because we 
felt we did not have the money. 

Mr. President, there are plenty of 
things we wanted to use money for, 
many, many things we could not buy, 
but we did not buy them, Mr. President, 
because we were short of money. 

Now, as much as I admire the senior 
Senator from South Carolina, and as 
much as I respect his military knowledge, 
I just cannot see any sense at all in 
spending this much money to try to put 
back on the waves a battleship that has 
already more than served its time. 

To put modern equipment on it, to 
equip it with modern radar, to equip it 
with the type of armament we need in 
modern naval warfare is, in my opinion, 
going to take far more than the year 
that my friend has specified. 

So, Mr. President, I might add this is 
a coal-burning ship, and although it will 
sail fast and sail a long way, itis nuclear 
power which I think all ships should be 
from here on out. 

So what we are really going to do if 
we vote “yea” on this amendment is just 
vote another old piece of ecuipment for 
a Navy that is already too old. 

We might as well bring the Mayflower 
back to life. That would be a great thing 
for America, to have the Mayflower sail 
out and meet the ships of the enemy. It 
is about the same idea as the New Jersey, 
a much more sanctified and beautiful 
name, and with no disrespect to the 
State of New Jersey. [Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to vote against this amendment. 

I thank the Chair and I thank my 
chairman for allowing me this time. I 
may take a little more later on. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask for 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not use but 3 minutes. 

I respectfully submit to each Member 
that this involves the setting of priori- 
ties, and that is one of the substances 
here of the argument of the Senator 
from Arizona, and he is so correct in 
what he said. 

Our authorization committee did con- 
sider these proposals rather seriously. I, 
in preparing for the markup, called the 
Chief of Naval Operations and talked to 
him about the worth and valve and what 
his position was, because these were out- 
side the budget. He said that he favored 
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the idea. He is always frank and honest 
about these things. He said he favored 
the idea. 

I told him we had a great mass of mat- 
ters that were requested and beyond the 
budget, and so forth, and then I asked 
him, “Now, what are you willing to give 
up in order to get this old ship?” He 
said, “We cannot give up anything.” I 
said, ‘ Not even $100,000,” or some small 
figure that I mentioned? He said “No, 
no, I cannot give up anything.” 

Now, that was way back in May. After 
hearing all the proof, it became very 
clear to me that there were other items 
that were needed and demanded, even 
enough flying time for the pilots of our 
modern planes. It was deficient. 

We put $105 million in this bill for 
that expressed purpose. It became very 
clear to me that, on a priority basis, 
these old ships and this old carrier just 
could not rate the money. And that is 
the way the situation became, although 
they were authorized. 

But the Appropriations Committees’ 
viewpoint is totally different. Totally 
different. The ships come on the floor 
today without one single vote from the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, nor 
the full Committee on Appropriations. 
There is no one there that voted for 
them. 

So on the sentiment of these priorities, 
these ships were left out. They just do 
not qualify, as compared to the need for 
new material. 

Now, what I am talking about? We 
used that money here for other purposes. 
The two together will put more than a 
half a billion dollars back into the bill. 

Now, the bill is already $3.4 billion 
above the House. This will make us al- 
most $4 billion above the House, making 
any agreement on the bill all the more 
difficult. And I predict that they are very 
firm and very strongly opposed to the 
idea. 

Here is where the money went for 
something on the positive side; $105 
million for additional fiying hours for 
the F-15 and F-16 pilots. Now, those are 
among our fore-most military weapons. 
They were not given enough money, in 
our opinion, for additional flyng hours, 
so we put in $105 million for that. 

One hundred and sixteen million dol- 
lars to reduce the growing backlog of 
real property maintenance and repair. 

Fifty million dollars to reduce the 
backlog of Army combat equipment 
awaiting depot maintenance. If dollars 
are not needed there, I do not know 
where they are needed. 

One and a half billion dollars above 
the President’s estimate for additional 
new ships, additional new ships instead 
of the antiquated ships that we are deal- 
ing with in this amendment. 

We put in, by the way, $2.3 billion 
above the President's budget for addi- 
tional new aircraft and $129 million for 
additional tanks and other armored 
vehicles. 

If that is not a convincing set of facts 
in this time that we are faced with right 
now—not 10 years from now or 5 years 
from now, but now—I never heard one 
that was convincing. 

One other point, and I will be through. 
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The manpower requirements of the 
Navy, the Army, and all the services. 
The manpower requirements of qualified 
people are very, very acute. It is in a 
very, very serious condition. 

This old battleship will require 2,041 
total manpower to put it in action. The 
old carrier will require 4,781. Now, there 
is a scarcity of qualified manpower. We 
have dealt with those requirements in 
an earlier bill, and had an increase in 
pay and other provisions trying to keep 
from losing the manpower. We come 
along now as if we just had it to spare. 
If we passed both of these, that would 
be over 6,000 additional men, that is, 
6,700 men that we would have to use 
to man these ships. 

With great deference to the author 
of the amendment and everybody in the 
Navy, I think we ought to soundly vote 
down these proposals. 

As I say, I went to the Chief of Naval 
Operations at the critical time and asked 
him about it. He gave me that answer. 
Now, I understand—they have not told 
me—I understand other admirals are 
calling up and lobbying for this ship. 
That is a sorry way to do business, in 
my book. 

I hope the Senate will put this on a 
deferred list, at least, and let this pri- 
ority list that we prepared of these 
needed and necessary materials be 
give the right-of-way and the vote. 

I am sorry I took so much time. I 
yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the position of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi and 
the distinguished chairman of our Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. He made 
the very cogent point that there was not 
one single vote in the subcommittee and 
not one single vote in the full committee 
on appropriations, which has 28 mem- 
bers, in favor of reactivating the battle- 
ship New Jersey. 

Many of you will remember the New 
Jersey debate we had on the floor a few 
months ago. It concluded with a very, 
very close vote. As a matter of fact, I 
think if it had not been for a couple 
of changed votes, we would by one vote 
have voted not to authorize the reac- 
tivation of this ship. 

Just to make the argument, Mr. 
President, let me cite an example. On 
October 18, I went down to Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock where 
the new U.S.S. Arkansas was being com- 
missioned. We launched it 2 years ago. 
My wife, I am very happy to say, is the 
sponsor of that ship; my daughter, the 
cosponsor. It is a magnificant guided 
missile cruiser, nuclear powered with an 
unbelievable amount of firepower. You 
talk about majesty in motion, that ship 
is a magnificent ship. 

As the distinguished chairman knows, 
it is of the Virginia-class. We have the 
U.S.S. Virginia, the US.S. Teras, the 
U.S.S. Mississippi, and the U.S.S. Ar- 
kansas. Those are all the cruisers of that 
class that have been built. 

They told me that ever since the U.SS. 
Virginia was launched, technological 
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breakthroughs of enormous importance 
had come about by the time the U.SS. 
Arkansas—the last of the Virginia-class 
cruisers—was commissioned. Just in 
that short period of time, and there is 
not a much more modern ship than the 
U.S.S. Virginia, technology ana anti- 
submarine warfare, antiaircraft, guided 
missiles, all those things, have improved 
at a dramatic rate. 

The USS. Arkansas commissioning 
ceremony was a moving moment. With 
about 3,000 people present, and a num- 
ber of them came up from Arkansas for 
it, all the old seamen who had served on 
the famous World War I and World 
War II U.S.S. Arkansas were introduced 
and asked to stand. About 100 men 
stood. They came from all over the 
United States to see the commissioning 
of this magnificent new type U.S.S. Ar- 
kansas. 

I talked to a few of them. They were 
so nostalgic about it. They expressed 
their love for that ship, which now lies 
at the bottom of the Bikini Atoll, where 
it was used in the experiments of nu- 
clear weapons and the effects they had 
on surface ships right after World War 
II. The old U.S.S. Arkansas died a rather 
ignominious death, its hull out there for 
experimental purposes sunk by an atomic 
bomb. 

They were, to repeat, so nostalgic about 
their tour of duty on the U.S.S. Arkansas. 
I asked them to start talking about that 
ship and other ships they had served 
on and to compare their old ships 
with the new U.S.S. Arkansas, this new 
guided missile nuclear-powered ship. 
They all said there is absolutely no com- 
parison; no comparison in the command 
and control center, the type of weaponry 
you had to defend yourself with, the 
tremendous speed of the new ship, the 
35-year life cycle, and the need to refuel 
only every 10 years. 

Mr. President, think about that. Think 
about this body seriously talking about 
taking a 37-year-old ship out of moth- 
balls. We are pretending that, somehow 
or other, by the expenditure of $255 mil- 
lion, we could give that ship the fire- 
power and the speed and all the modern 
devices of electronics that it will need 
to defend itself against the ever-increas- 
ing technology of the Soviets and their 
antiship cruise missiles. 

Mr. President, if we had all the money 
in the world, I would vote aye on the 
amendment to reactivate the New Jer- 
sey. Unhappily, we do not have all the 
money in the world. 

We are now in the process of rebuild- 
ing and modernizing every branch of the 
armed services. The one service that I 
am most concerned about is the Navy. 
The one that I intend to vote to support 
is the 550 ship Navy, and not just 550 
Ships that we can count to say that we 
are gaining on the Soviet Union numeri- 
ct because just any old ship will not 

0. 

I am going to vote for 550 modern 
ships. Hopefully, a larger percentage 
of them will be nuclear powered. They 
will have the most sophisticated weapon- 
ry, the most sophisticated antiaircraft 
and antisubmarine capabilities. That is 
the kind of Navy we owe to the dedi- 
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cated seamen of this country whom we 
ask to join the Navy to help defend this 
Nation. They are entitled to a modern- 
ized force. 

The distinguished chairman has talked 
about priorities. As I say, if we had all 
the money in the world we would do 
this, but we have to pick and choose. 
What is the most effective? 

The chairman asked the Chief of 
Naval Operations: “What are you willing 
to give up?” Our defense appropriations 
are already above $160 billion. “What 
are you willing to give up to get the 
battleship New Jersey reactivated for the 
third time?” The CNO said, “Nothing.” 

I understand that. I do not blame 
him. If I were in his place, I would not 
want to give up anything else either. But 
bring a 37-year-old ship out of moth- 
balls, to spend $255 million on it, to get 
a ship that will last only 12 more years 
is not cost effective. With only $90 mil- 
lion more, you could build a much more 
effective and modern naval weapon 
system with a 30-year life expectancy. 

If I were to list all the things we could 
do with $255 million, I would be here 
all the rest of the day. 

Let me make one other point. We are 
now talking about a “class D” cost esti- 
mate, not as bad as the “class F” esti- 
mate we were given when we debated 
this on July 1 this year. But a “class D” 
estimate still does not guarantee you 
that you can retrofit this ship for $255 
million. That estimate is not a detailed 
inspection of every part of that ship. We 
still need at least a “class C” estimate to 
give us a closer approximation of what 
the cost will be. 

A “class D” is still in the realm of an 
educated guess, and if I were going to 
give you an educated guess, I would guess 
it will cost a lot more than $255 million. 

Finally, the point that the Honorable 
Graham Claytor, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, made was that we do not have 
the manpower to operate a new New 
Jersey. We are talking about a maxi- 
mum of 1,300 men. We do not have them, 
If for no other reason, that is a good 
enough reason to vote against reactivat- 
ing this battleship at this time. 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), a former Secretary of the 
Navy, assisted me when we debated this 
matter a few months ago. He took the 
very strong position that reactivating 
this ship was precisely 180 degrees from 
the direction in which the U.S. Navy 
should be building. 

I want to point out that the amend- 
ment before us is not a prodefense or 
antidefense vote. I do not care if you 
are a hawk, a dove, prodefense, anti- 
defense, or somewhere in the middle, be- 
cause there is not anyone here who 
wants to waste defense dollars. What we 
want to do is to build the most cost-ef- 
fective weapons that money can buy, and 
reactivating this battleship is not cost 
effective. 


Mr. President, I appreciate the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi allow- 
ing me this time to oppose the amend- 
ment. I am so pleased that he is opvos- 
ing it. He opposed it in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. But they brought it to 
the floor because he always supports his 
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committee on the floor just as he sup- 
ports the Appropriations Committee 
right now. He did not believe in it to be- 
gin with because he voted against it in 
committee. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
Iask unanimous consent that the yote on 
the amendment occur at 1 o'clock, with 
the remaining time to be equally divided 
in accordance with the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I most 
reluctantly have to oppose this money to 
modernize the New Jersey. I always 
thought that these old battleships were 
great fortresses, great weapons, but this 
is an old ship, a weapon of the past. 
According to the estimates given to mè 
by the Navy, it would take about 2% 
years to put this ship into service. But 
it is already an o!d ship. We have other 
priorities that are much higher now with 
the new, modern weapons of war. We 
would b2 better off to spend this $255 
million on new ships of the future. 

The Navy has problems recruiting 
and retaining personnel. In fact, the 
Navy is experiencing personnel short- 
falls, although the situation has im- 
proved recently. 

Spare parts and support for many of 
the systems on the ship are not available 
and new sources and production lines 
would have to be established at an addi- 
tional cost. 

One of our problems today with the 
B-52 is when parts wear out, and they 
have to have new parts, it is tremen- 
dously costly to get an industry to estab- 
lish a new product’on line. They cost 
probably 10 times as much as they should. 

This is a good battleship, but we have 
other priorities that are much more im- 
portant, in my estimation. 

For example, in planes, we did provide 
for the full amount of the authorization 
for 30 F-14 aircraft, 60 F-18 aircraft, 42 
F-15 aircraft, 180 F-16 aircraft, and 6) 
A-10 aircraft. These are modern planes 
which are very costly. But if we were to 
add this amount of money, we would be 
about $4 billion over the House. We are 
$3.4 billion over the House now. In con- 
ference with the House, we would have 
to give up many items which I think are 
of much higher priority than this battle- 
ship. Mr. President, I will have to oppose 
this amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, time is 
to be divided equally. Does the Senator 
from Colorado wish time? 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. I wish merely to identify 
with some of the comments made by the 
Senator from Arizona a few moments 
ago. If we had an unlimited amount of 
money to spend, resurrection of the New 
Jersey might be an interesting thing or 
worthwhile thing to do. The fact of the 
matter is that even with increased de- 
fense spending, which most of us believe 
necessary, this is not a wise allocation 
of resources that we have. There are 
many more pressing naval needs, par- 
ticularly. 


As one who supports recommission- 
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Oriskany to provide one more 
ths eg sey it is not a question of 
whether to recommission a ship that is 
not in operation at the present time. The 
question is do we need to spend a quarter 
million dollars on this particular ship. 
The answer is no from all quarters. The 
distinguished manager of the bill has so 
stated: the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona has so stated. As one who has 
spent a considerable amount of time 
in the past 4 or 5 years on the question 
of the shipbuilding program, I think this 
is a very, very low-priority matter. This 
money could and should be spent on a 
number of other items in the Navy. 

Leaving aside the question of weapons 
for the Air Force, weapons for the Army 
and Marines and so on, this is not a 
high-priority item in this Nation’s ship- 
building program. It is not a wise use of 
the money, a quarter of a billion or more 
dollars, that should be devoted to other 
shipbuilding priorities. 

Mr. President, I wish to be identified 
with the Senator from Arizona as well 
as the distinguished managers of this 
bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, does 
anyone else wish to use time now in op- 
position to the proposal? 

I yield to the Senator from South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as may be re- 
quired. 

I want to say, with regard to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, that 
he offered an amendment, when this 
matter was considered before on the 
authorization bill, to strike the New 
Jersey. The Armed Services Committee 
had put it in, 11 to 5. I repeat, the vote 
on the Armed Services Committee was 
11 to 5 for the New Jersey. The Senator 
from Arkansas offered an amendment to 
eliminate it on the floor of the Senate. 
That was defeated 50 to 41. 

Of course, we understand his position 
now; he is adhering to his former posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona mentioned the life of 
this ship. This ship has been used for 
only 13 years and, according to the de- 
sign experts, it has at least 15 more 
years of good service. It could be extend- 
ed, they say, even to 20 years with an 
overhaul. 

So far as the concern for manpower 
goes, I agree with that. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what was this recent election about? 
I can tell you quickly why Governor 
Reagan was elected. He was elected be- 
cause inflation in this country is the 
highest it has ever been. Interest rates 
in this country are the highest they have 
ever been. Unemployment is the high- 
est it has ever been since the Depression 
of the 1930’s. Those are some reasons he 
was elected. 

Another reason he was elected is that 
the people in this country are deeply 
concerned about our defense posture. 
Governor Reagan emphasized that. He 
wants to rebuild defenses. Now we have 
a chance to do that. We can build a ship 
here for one-seventh the cost of a new 
ship. Why do we want to pay $1.5 billion 
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for a brandnew one when we can rebuild 
this one for $255 million? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
had better think carefully. Even Presi- 
dent Carter’s Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Claytor, had this to say in an- 
swer to a question I propounded to him. 
The question was this: “Is it worth do- 
ing?” speaking of this ship. 

His answer? “We feel that this is a 
very useful initiative and we support it 
wholeheartedly.” 

That is the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Mr. President, then I said to him: 

Mr. Claytor, Admiral Train has publicly 
stated on March 18, 1980 that the reactiva- 
tion of the battleship New Jersey is so im- 
portant that he would personally guarantee 
availability of the 1550-man crew Is the rest 
of the Navy management in concert with Ad- 
miral Train’s position in the press? 


That is what Admiral Train said in 
the press. I asked him were they in con- 
cert? His answer was: 

Yes. We think the people problem is man- 
ageable, provided that action is taken to 
improve the competitiveness of Navy pay. 


Mr. President, we have done that, with 
the Warner-Nunn amendment. So, there, 
we have Admiral Train. 


Mr. President, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral Hayward, has a state- 
ment—made when? This year, April 25, 
1980. This is Admiral Hayward, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, the highest naval 
man in this country. What did he say? 

Reactivation of the New Jersey was not 
included in the fiscal year 1981 budget re- 
quest because at the time of submission, this 
option had not been reviewed by OSD; 

I support reactivating only New Jersey (as 
opposed to a commitment for all four bat- 
tleships) because she is useful as a “visible, 
powerful naval combatant”; 


Listen to these words: 

I am confident we can man the battle- 
ship if we attend promptly and adequately 
to those aspects of military compensation 
which we know are driving excessive num- 
bers of our most valuable people out of the 
armed forces today. 


We have done that. We have done that 
with the Warner-Nunn amendment, Mr. 
President. 

That is Admiral Hayward’s statement. 
Are we going to harken to him? Are we 
going to harken to the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense? 


Here is Mr. Robert Komer, former Am- 
bassador, now the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. Let us see what he says about 
it: 

The battleship has been one of the most 


visible instruments of power ever to sail the 
oceans of the world. 


Catch that statement. 


Its mere presence in a potential crisis 
area would be a significant enhancement to 
our credibility, particularly with the small 
nation's-states of the Third World. In addi- 


tion the warfighting capabilities of the RDF 
would be dramatically improved by the 16- 
inch and 5-inch guns aboard these vessels. 


Mr. President, these are the experts. 
The Navy wents this. Defense now, ac- 
cording to the administration dictation, 
may oppose it. The Navy wants it. I can 
tell you the Navy wants it. I have quoted 
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here to show you that the Navy wants 
it and the Navy needs it. 

Mr. President, another quote from 
Admiral Train. 

I think it is a good idea to reactivate the 
New Jersey. Arming it with cruise missiles 
will give it a formidable capability. This 
will free our carrier battle grours for oper- 
ations where their unique capabilites are re- 
quired. Such a program would be economical 
relative to the cost of new construction. 
It would provide a potent force in for less 
time than that required for construction of 
new ships. 


I cannot imagine the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee opposing an 
amendment of this kind. I can just not 
imagine a member of the Armed Services 
Committee opposing an amendment of 
this kind. You know we need ships. We 
all know we necd ships. In fact, we 
have only 462 ships and we need 550 
ships. 

Why do we delay, Mr. President? Why 
do we even consider opposing this 
amendment when we need 550 ships, ac- 
cording to our experts, to protect this 
country and we have only 462? 

Mr. President, I want to say that the 
Armed Services Committee, even with 
its distinguished and able chairman go- 
ing the other way, voted 11 to 5—I re- 
peat, the Armed Services voted 11 to 5— 
to put the New Jersey back in. That is 
unprecedented, because the chairman is 
generally dominant in the committee 
and carries his view. But the members 
must have felt so strongly about this 
that they voted 11 to 5 to put in the 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I have respect for peo- 
ple who feel we do not need it, but there 
is no question that we need it. The Navy 
says we need it. The Deputy Secretary 
of Defense says we need it. The Chief of 
Naval Operations says we need it. Ad- 
miral Train, the commander of the At- 
lantic Fleet, says we need it. 

These defense officials have all said 
we need it. If they change their mind 
now, it is because they are under pressure 
to do it. They have gone on record in 
their statements as favoring this ship. 
We need this ship, the country needs it. 

I repeat, Governor Reagan said he 
wants to strengthen the defense of this 
Nation. Why do we not do this now, be- 
gin now? We do not need to wait until 
he goes into office. The people have 
spoken. The people of this country are 
uneasy, they are concerned. They have 
a right to be, with the Soviet threat as 
it is today. 

The next 5 years, according to the ex- 
perts of this country, are going to be the 
crucial years in the history of America. 
We must move and get going as quickly 
as we can to rebuild our defenses if we 
are going to remain a free people. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what I 
have to say would be largely repetitious 
of what I have already said. If we just 
had billions and billions of dollars more 
money free, looking for a place to put it, 
I think we could agree on putting some of 
it on these old ships. But money is lim- 
ited, after all. We have made mistakes, 
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I think, in some years, acting as if it were 
not limited. We already in this bill, as I 
said a moment ago, are around $3.5 bil- 
lion above the House of Representatives, 
which means we are going to have to 
probably give up some of the items we 
have in the bill. 

We pile it on top of all these proven 
needs that are given high priority by the 
committee and have not been challenged 
on the floor, not a single one of them, 
none have been challenged to make room 
for this old ship. 

The admiral said that he would like to 
have it, but he was not willing to give up 
anything to get it. 

So our committee has been impartial 
on this matter. We are not willing, in our 
judgment, to give up these more modern 
items in order to make room for one of 
such highly questionable service. 

This same old battleship was reacti- 
vated and fired a few times on land side 
in the war in Vietnam. There was no 
record of any good it did. They got those 
old guns out and the admirals proved 
they could still fire them. I expect that 
is some of the desire here. 

All of a sudden, in the last few days of 
this elongated session, when time is 
previous and new money is scarce, the 
admirals stood up and called a lot of 
people about putting in these old ships. 

There has been no sustained move- 
ment in all the time since we passed on 
this originally because’on critical, final, 
full analysis, the need is just not suffi- 
ciently proven. Doubts can be raised. 
What is going to be the mission? Where 
is the defined mission? Talk about a 
general mission, but there has been no 
defined mission. No one has asked, where 
are we going to get the Navy personnel, 
where are we going to get them when 
we have been emphasizing we are short 
already and had to keep these men at sea 
‘on the carriers for double time, triple 
time on some of them—they stayed out 
there months and months and months? 

No one has explained that. The ad- 
mirals do not give answers to these ques- 
tions. It is not the money. I would not 
be surprised if they come back in a few 
months wanting to transfer this money 
over to something else that has been au- 
thorized, that they decided has a higher 
priority. They could not do that without 
consent of the committee, but that is our 
experience with them. 


There is no well-defined positive mis- 
sion. How many of these missiles do they 
want to put on them, like the Harpoon, 
the Tomahawk? How many will they put 
on? How much will they cost? How 
much will it delay the newer ships? 

We would have to make forays into 
other ships in being, and in the future, 
to get these missiles to put on this old 
ship to make it effective. We would have 
to borrow from somewhere else for the 
manpower, where there is not a surplus 
of manpower, and instead, there is a 
scarcity of manpower. 

So this proposal is just a framework of 
ifs, buts, maybes. Gives us the money 
now, we want it. That is about all to say 
on this. 

As one who looked on it sympatheti- 
cally, if there was a way to save money 
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in the beginning, I found it is worth less 
and less.and less, in my judgment. 

I could not put my finger on one sin- 
gle worthwhile thing that this old ship 
can do. It will take money that should be 
put somewhere else. It will take equip- 
ment, manpower, missiles, and every- 
thing else. That costs big money. That 
could be put on our modern ships. 

So, with great deference, this is very 
definitely a step backward. We are sup- 
posed to be going forward. That is why 
in our committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, not one single person on the 
subcommittee voted in favor of these 
ships, not one single person on the full 
committee, or those able to get to that 
meeting. We met all afternoon and had 
a very lively and complete meeting—not 
a single one of them voted in favor of 
these ships. 

I submit, with all great deference, that 
there is no good, solid, sound reason to 
take good money and put it on these old 
ships, at the expense in monev, equip- 
ment, and manpower of other ships that 
are more modern and ready to go. 

I think this would be a serious mistake. 
I think it is tragic that more Members 
could not be here, at least to hear the 
facts in this matter. 

I submit that is the committee's posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee stated that 
there is not a single person who voted on 
this in the committee. As I understand 
it, there was no vote. 


I know the distinguished Senator, the 
chairman of the Budget Committee, told 
me he was for it and, if they had a vote, 
evidently it was taken when nobody was 
there. I am sure there would have 
been——. 


Mr. STENNIS. A show-of-hands vote, 
Mr. President. 


Mr. THURMOND. Other Members who 
supported this. 


Mr. President, I state that in the 
Armed Services Committee, these are the 
people who voted for the New Jersey: 
Senators Jackson, NunN, Hart, Exon, 
Tower, THURMOND, GOLDWATER, WARNER, 
HUMPHREY, COHEN, and JEPSEN. Those 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee voted for the New Jersey in the 
committee meeting. 


Mr. President, when this matter came 
up on the floor of the Senate for a vote 
on July 1, 1980, when the authorization 
bill was here, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas offered an amendment to 
delete it and it was defeated, 50 to 41, 

Here are the Senators who voted for 
the New Jersey at that time: 

Armstrong, Baker, Bentsen, Boschwitz, 
Byrd, Harry F., Jr., Byrd, Robert C., Cochran, 
Cohen, Danforth, DeConcini, Dole, Duren- 
berger, Durkin, Exon, Ford, Hatch. 

Hayakawa, Heflin, Heinz, Helms, Hollings, 
Humphrey, Jackson, Javits, Jepsen, John- 
ston, Kassebaum, Laxalt, Levin, Magnuson, 
Mathias, McClure, Melcher. 

Morgan, Moynihan, Nunn, Percy, Schmitt, 
Schweiker, Simpson, Stennis, Stewart, Stone, 
Thurmond, Tower, Wallop, Warner, Williams, 
Young, Zorinsky. 
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Those are the 50 people who voted for 
the New Jersey here on the authorization 
bill. 

Mr. President, it just does not make 
sense. Here we are talking about build- 
ing up our defenses. How better can we 
do it than to take a ship and spend $255 
million as an add-on, when a new ship 
would cost $1.5 billion. 

Mr. President, this is a good economy 
vote. This is a good defense vote. This 
is a good Reagan vote. This is a good vote 
for this country. 

Mr. President, we hope that the Sen- 
ate will see fit to include the New Jersey 
here and save time. We need time. We 
need to save time now. 
© Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I will vote 
for the amendment by my colleague from 
South Carolina to add $255 million to 
the fiscal 1981 Defense Appropriations 
Act to reactivate the battleship New 
Jersey. His proposal represents a pru- 
dent approach to strengthening our naval 
capability more quickly and at a more 
reasonable price than could otherwise 
be achieved. 

There are several reasons why I take 
this position: 

First, reactivation of the New Jersey 
is estimated to cost far less than it would 
cost this Nation to construct a new ship 
of this size and capability. 

Second, this reactivation and deploy- 
ment of the New Jersey to the fleet, where 
it is needed, is expected to require far 
less time than would be necessary if we 
built a new vessel. 

Third, there is strange testimony from 
senior Navy admirals that the man- 
power needed to operate this ship would 
be available when required, despite the 
Navy’s present crisis in retaining more 
highly-skilled senior enlisted personnel 
than would be necessary for the New 
Jersey. 

In addition to the expression of inter- 
est from former Navy personnel about re- 
enlisting for the opportunity to serve 
aboard such a highly-regarded vessel, 
there is evidence that the Navy is begin- 
ning to improve the recruitment picture 
for the less-experienced sailors needed 
to man the New Jersey. 

I also might point out that the large 
increases in military pay and benefits 
contained in this appropriations bill, and 
in the fiscal 1981 Defense Authorization 
Act already signed into law, can be ex- 
pected to further improve the Navy’s 
manpower situation. 

A fourth reason to support the reactiv- 
ation of the New Jersey is that the Navy 
already is studying several proposals to 
make excellent use of this ship to in- 
crease its capabilities to meet success- 
fully its wartime and peacetime respon- 
sibilities. The proposals range from add- 
ing vertical cruise missile launchers to 
greatly enhance the New Jersey’s fire- 
power, to using the ship as a flagship for 
a surface warfare strike task force, to 
assigning it to a carrier task force or 
Marine amphibious force to support 
those types of operations. 

Mr. President, I believe these reasons 
are persuasive, and urge adoption of this 
amendment to strengthen our Navy 
through reactivation of the battleship 
New Jersey.@ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Mississippi has 1 
minute remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the parliamentary situation, on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from South Carolina, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered or will be ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator want 
to ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. This is a straight up- 
and-down vote, is it not—“yes” for the 
amendment and “no” against it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), ‘the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuHurcH), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
CULVER), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durkin), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGsS) , the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 


the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 


the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Merzensaum), the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, TALMADGE) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Hater), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javrrs), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Laxart), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 2 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER), the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Scumirr), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens). and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. WaLLop) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced. 
—yeas 36, 
nays 39, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 479 Leg.] 
YEAS—36 


Glenn 
Hayakawa 


Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen Heflin 
Boren Heinz 
Byrd, Robert C, Helms 
Cannon Humphrey 
Cochran Jackson 
Danforth Jepsen 
DeConcini Johnston 
Dole Kassebaum 
Domenici Levin 
Durenberger Melcher 


Moynihan 
Packwood 
Percy 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Zorinsky 
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NAYS—39 


Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Huddieston 
Inouye 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Neison 
Nunn 

Pell 


NOT VOTING—25 


Javits Pressler 
Kennedy Ribicoff 
Laxalt Riegle 
Long Schmitt 
Magnuson Stevens 
Mathias Talmadge 
McClure Wallop 
McGovern 

Metzenbaum 


Bellmon 
Biden 
Bosch witz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 
Garn 


Froxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Roth 
Sarbanes 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Armstrong 
Bayh 
Burdick 
Church 
Cohen 
Culver 
Durkin 
Hatch 
Hollings 


So Mr. THurRMoND’s amendment (UP 
No. 1785) was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
we have the privilege and the honor to- 
day—may I have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Chair an- 
nounces that the motion to table is not 
debatable. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY FORMER 
PRESIDENT GERALD R. FORD 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate is honored and privileged to- 
day to have in its midst in the Senate 
Chamber the distinguished former Pres- 
ident of the United States, Gerald Ford. 
{Applause, Senators rising.] 


As Senators will recall, our first Pres- 
ident of the United States, George 
Washington, sort of set a tradition of not 
visiting the Senate very often. It was his 
early plan to visit the Senate often, and 
he came to the Senate and was rather 
disappointed in the reception that one of 
his proposals received, so he did not 
make it a practice to come around regu- 
larly. 

Presidents down through the years 
have visited only infrequently. That may 
be good or may not be good. But in any 
event, we are very proud and very glad to 
have with us today former President of 
the United States Gerald Ford. 
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ORDER TO ALLOW FORMER PRESIDENT FORD TO 
SPEAK TO THE SENATE A -MINUTE 
RECESS SUBSEQUENT Asada pry 
If he would care to sa anythi 

the Senate I would like do Olter static: 

opportunity, in which case, if he chooses, 

I would ask unanimous consent that the 

rollcall vote be suspended to give Presi- 

dent Ford an opportunity to speak to 
the Senate, and then upon the comple- 
tion of whatever remarks he may care 
to make I would ask that the Senate 
stand in recess for 10 minutes to give 

Senators an opportunity to personally 

greet President Ford. I so ask unani- 

mous consent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

REMARKS OF FORMER PRESIDENT GERALD R. FORD 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. President, 
Mr. Majority Leader, Members of the 
Senate, I am deeply grateful for your 
very, very kind observations and com- 
ments. Coming here brings back many 
wonderful memories of my service here 
on the Hill, most of which, of course, was 
in the other body. x 

I do have cherished recollections of a 
9-month period where I was Presiding 
Officer. Those days were not easy, and 
they were days when the friendship of 
the people on both sides was of utmost 
importance to me, and for that friend- 
ship and support I am most grateful. 

I think it is a matter of record that in 
my 28-plus years in Washington, 25-plus 
were in the Congress of the United 
States. Those were wonderful, wonderful 
times for myself and not just because it 
was longer than elsewhere but because 
of many other reasons. Gerry Ford's 
heart is still on Capitol Hill, and for 
those many years I blame only my con- 
stituents, of course, because they either 
did not know better or were kind enough 
to send me back, and those will be mem- 
ories that will be indelibly written on my’ 
heart as well as my mind. 

On behalf of my wife, Betty, and my- 
self we thank you. You may not remem- 
ber but just by happenstance the other 
day Betty was sorting through some 
things, and when she had her mastec- 
tomy, her cancer operation, there was an 
actual resolution approved by the U.S. 
Senate and signed by all Members of the 
Senate wishing her well. 

I thank you again for that considera- 
tion. I thank you for your friendship and 
I congratulate you on the great achieve- 
ments and the wonderful service of this 
part of our Federal Government. Thank 
you very much. [Applause, Senators 
rising.) 

RECESS FOR 10 MINUTES 

Thereupon, the Senate recessed at 
1:31 p.m. and former President Ford was 
greeted by Senators in the well of the 
Senate Chamber. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:40 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BOREN). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to lay on the table the 
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have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Chair restate 
the situation? There has been a lapse of 
time here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment by the Senator from South 
Carolina was not agreed to. A motion 
was lodged to reconsider that vote with 
a motion made to table the motion to 
reconsider. The yeas and nays were 
ordered on the motion to table. The 
clerk will call the roll on the motion to 
table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought I heard 
the distinguished majority leader ask 
that the order for the yeas and nays be 
vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. There 
was only a request for a recess. 

Mr. STENNIS. Am I correct that the 
vote to table the motion to reconsider 
would be the equivalent of a vote no on 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
does not interpret. This vote will be on 
a motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider the vote whereby the 
amendment failed. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. DurKin), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Ho.iincs), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
MeETZENBAUM), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Rrsicorr), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CoHEN), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Harc), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. LaxaLt), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marutas), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. McC.ure), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Presser), the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. SCHMITT), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLop) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 36, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 480 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 


Cranston 
Culver 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 

Garn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Hatfield 
Huddleston 


Bellmon 
Biden 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Byrd 


Inouye 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Nelson 
Nunn 

Pell 


Harry F., Jr. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
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Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Roth 


Sarbanes 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 


NAYS—36 


Hayakawa 
Heflin 


Tsongas 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Baker 
Baucus 
Bentsen Heinz 
Boren Helms 
Byrd, Robert C. Humphrey 
Cochran Jackson 
Dantorth Jepsen 
DeConcini Johnston 
Dole Kassebaum 
Domenici Levin 
Durenberger Magnuson Warner 
Glenn Mecher Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—23 


Hollings Presser 
Ribicoff 
Riegle 
Schmitt 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Wallop 


Moynihan 
Packwood 
Percy 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Staford 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Armstrong 


McGovern 
Metzenbaum 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION AND SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY EQUAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on S. 568 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 568) 
to promote the full use of human resources 
in science and technology through a com- 
prehensive program to maximize the poten- 
tial contribution and advancement of women 
in scientific, professional, and technical 
careers and to authorize appropriations for 
activities of the National Science Foundation 
for fiscal years 1981 and 1982, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
this report, signed by a majority of the 
conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report will be printed 
in the House proceedings of the RECORD.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
committee of conference has resolved the 
disagreement of the two Houses on S. 
568, the National Science Foundation 
Authorization and Science and Technol- 
ogy Eaual Opportunities Act. The provi- 
sions of the conference report are a 
milestone in our continuing support, not 
only for scientific research, but also for 
equal opportunity in science and tech- 
nology. 

Mr. President, our achievements in sci- 
ence and technology are unsurpassed in 
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the world today. These accomplishments 
are in no small way attributable to the 
support of the Congress to the National 
Science Foundation and its programs. 
We witness the impact of the National 
Science Foundation programs daily. Sci- 
entific breakthroughs are almost com- 
monplace, We must recognize, however, 
that our children and our children’s 
children can only be assured continued 
scientific achievements if we continue 
our commitment to invest in the work of 
our Nation’s scientific community. We 
must recognize that today's investment 
in the research resources of our coun- 
try is both wise and prudent. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
authorizes $1,120,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981 for the National Science Founda- 
tion’s programs. This authorization rep- 
resents an 11.1-percent increase over the 
fiscal year 1980 authorizations. 

Mr. President, over the years, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Health and Scien- 
tific Research of the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources has expressed 
deep concern for the development of the 
human resources that are necessary to 
achieve our Nation's advancement in the 
sciences. We have recognized, however, 
that women, by acts of omission or com- 
mission, have not experienced equal op- 
portunity in science and technology. I 
have noted on many occasions that while 
it is in the national interest to insure 
the full development and use of the tal- 
ents of men and women with scientific 
and technical skills, half of the Nation’s 
population has been overlooked. It is a 
sad fact that only 3 percent of the Na- 
tion’s engineers, 4 percent of our physi- 
cists, and 11 percent of our chemists are 
women. Women are paid less and experi- 
ence higher unemployment rates than 
their male colleagues. The Senate bill, S. 
568, included a major new initiative to 
overcome the problems experienced by 
women pursuing a scientific career and 
to increase their participation in the 
scientific enterprise in this country. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
conferees have agreed to the major pro- 
visions regarding women in science in 
the Senate bill. 

The conference report also recognizes 
that only 4 percent of the Nation’s 
scientists and engineers are individuals 
from minority groups. The Senate bill 
had included almost $11 million for pro- 
grams designed to increase the participa- 
tion of minorities in science. These Na- 
tional Science Foundation activities in- 
clude the program of graduate fellow- 
ships and traineeships, the minorities in 
science program, the development of re- 
source centers at minority institutions, 
and research initiation. They have been 
strengthened and highlighted in a sepa- 
rate section of the legislation. Further- 
more, the conferees have agreed to re- 
quire a new committee on equal oppor- 
tunities in science and technology to be 
established in the foundation, which is to 
report to both the House and Senate, by 
September 30, 1981, a comprehensive 
plan to assure the increased participa- 
tion of minorities in science. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pro- 
visions of S. 568 contained in the 
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conference report enhance this Nation’s 
scientific and technical strength. Con- 
tributing to the standard of excellence 
which has been the hallmark of our 
scientific and technical endeavors, it will 
insure that all of our talented students 
and researchers are given a full oppor- 
tunity to pursue careers which are among 
the most challenging and rewarding that 
our Nation has to offer. 

In closing, I thank my colleagues in 
both the Senate and the House for their 
efforts in achieving this conference 
agreement. In particular, I thank my 
friend and colleague, Senator 
ScCHWEIKER, the retiring ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, for his support, 
and Senator Orrin HATCH, who has com- 
mitted his time and that of Ms. Chris 
Iverson to insuring the inclusion of the 
women in science provisions in the con- 
ference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPRCPRIATIONS, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 8105). 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the way 


the bill is going now, we have some 


amendments withdrawn, it looks as 
though we are making progress. It is 
possible we can get through by 4 or 5:30. 
I say that for whatever it may be worth, 
but by no means a certainty. 

REPEAL OF THE MAYBANK AMENDMENT 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for his observation. I 
assure the Senator that we will not long 
delay the body in the matter before us. 

Especially for those members of the 
minority who are here this afternoon, 
those who will read the Recorp and who 
may be listening in, I would like to make 
a general point as I begin a colloquy 
with my distinguished friends from New 
Jersey and Michigan. 

On September 10, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ronald Reagan stated that considera- 
tion should be given to targeting defense 
spending in high unemployment areas of 
this country. That, Mr. President, is one 
of the reasons he will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am deeply 
convinced of that. 


I am sorry to have to stand on this 
floor and say that through 4 years, 
Democratic Members of this body have 
pleaded-with the Secretary of Defense to 
give some consideration to Harry S. Tru- 
man’s directive that Federal spending 
should be set aside in some measure for 
areas of high unemployment. That rule, 
known in the language of government 
as Defense Manvower Policy 4—B, has 
been in effect throughout the United 
States Government for almost 30 years, 
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the one exception being the Department 
of Defense. 

Early in this administration I wrote to 
the Secretary of Defense and asked him 
if he would not consider repeal of the 
so-called Maybank amendment. He 
wrote back to me to say that there was 
no discrepancy in defense spending 
around the country. I wrote to him and 
showed him that there was. He wrote 
back and said, “If there is discrepancy, it 
does not matter.” I wrote back to indi- 
cate that economic studies said that it 
matters very much. He wrote back to say, 
“If it matters very much then it is un- 
patriotic to talk about it.” 

Well, Ronald Reagan knew better, and 
I hope Dr. Brown will hear my words. 

He brought the President down to the 
worst defeat since Herbert Hoover be- 
cause he would not listen to us. Nor 
would many of my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle listen—as they will not 
listen to us today, either, I fear. 

I would hope they would recall what 
Ronald Reagan said in Ohio and con- 
sider that it was heard in other places. 
It was heard in my State of New York, 
the State with the largest number of peo- 
ple on welfare in the country, the larg- 
est number of unemployed in the coun- 
try. It was heard in New York, which 
pays 11 or 12 percent of the Federal 
revenues, and gets back in return a bare 
5 percent of Federal expenditures, while 
California gets 17 percent. But it is no 
matter to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I am here to speak in 
the company of two distinguished friends 
and associates in this matter. I believe 
the Senator from New Jersey would like 
to lead our disclosure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. President, high unemployment 
continues to threaten the economic 
progress of our country and the cohesion 
of our society. Some 734 percent of 
our population is currently out of work, 
and the near term prospects for a 
substantial decline in this figure look 
increasingly dim. Action taken this 
year by the House—its repeal of the so- 
called Maybank amendment by the over- 
whelming majority of 220 to 179—took 
advantage of a rare opportunity to com- 
bat this unemployment problem in a 
cost-effective way. In essence, the House 
proposal permits society to maximize the 
overall benefits of those dollars that Con- 
gress decides should be spent. This 
strategy of increasing the efficiency and 
effectiveness of Federal expenditures is 
worthy of our strong support. 


The principle behind the repeal of 
Maybank is far from revolutionary—in 
fact, it was enacted into law by both 
houses of Congress in 1977. That year, 
Congress amended the Small Business 
Act to authorize Federal procurement of- 
ficers to set aside certain contracts for 
small businesses and for businesses in 
labor surplus areas. Labor surplus areas 
basically are areas of exceptionally high 
unemployment. The House amendment 
simply seeks to conform the procure- 
ment of nonstrategic—and I emphasize, 
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only nonstrategic—items by the Defense 
Department to this set-aside strategy, a 
strategy presently employed by all Fed- 
eral agencies—except DOD. 

Labor surplus areas are defined by the 
Department of Labor as all cities, coun- 
ties, and county equivalents with a pop- 
ulation exceeding 50,000 where the un- 
employment rate has been at least 20 
percent higher than the national average 
over the previous 2 years. These pockets 
of unemployment are not the special bur- 
den of one region, or group of States. 
Pockets of unemployment exist every- 
where throughout our Nation. For ex- 
ample, according to the latest figures 
published in May of this year, California 
has 57 labor surplus areas, Arkansas has 
38, Tennessee has 49; and my own State 
of New Jersey has 20. Let me assure you, 
these areas are not all burnt-out ghettos, 
uninhabited swamps, or devastated ghost 
towns. On the contrary, they constitute 
some of this country’s most productive 
areas of past years which, for various 
reasons, presently suffer from excess ca- 
pacity. Through the repeal of Maybank, 
the military will continue to procure its 
daily goods and services from experi- 
enced and efficient producers, with the 
added advantage that persons living in 
areas of high unemployment will have 
new and productive job opportunities. 

Further, the House proposal has a sec- 
ond, very important advantage: The en- 
hancement of national security. By en- 
couraging a more diversified manufac- 
turing base, it will help to secure the Na- 
tion during times of emergency against 
procurement delays or shortfalls due to 
insufficient manpower or productive ca- 
pacity. Indeed, this was the primary pur- 
pose of the set-aside policy when it was 
first articulated by the Defense Man- 
power Agency in 1952. Its contribution to 
the relief of unemployment was, at that 
time, regarded as a positive, but inci- 
dental, side effect. 

Despite its manifold benefits, the set- 
aside program was crippled from the 
start by an amendment inserted by Sen- 
ator Burnet Maybank in the 1954 defense 
appropriations bill. The amendment pro- 
hibits DOD from paying higher prices 
for contracts in order to relieve economic 
dislocation. GAO's interpretation of this 
amendment—which has been included in 
every subsequent defense appropriations 
measure—has prevented DOD from to- 
tally setting aside any of its contracts 
for labor surplus areas. This is because 
GAO holds that restrictions on bidding 
create the presumption that a -higher 
price must be paid than would be paid 
without such restrictions regardless of 
the actual result. This is undeniably an 
unfair assumption. 


The House measure seeks to overcome 
this situation in a balanced and sensible 
way. In the interest of maximizing the 
cost-effective use of spending from the 
perspective of the total Federal budget, 
it-introduces some flexibility by allowing 
contracts to be set aside by the Secre- 
tary of Defense when he determines that 
bidders in labor surplus areas will be 
plentiful enough to insure a reasonable 
price to the Government. The amend- 
ment permits the Secretary of Defense 
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this; it does not require him to 
. ae Nor does it tell him which con- 
tracts to set aside, or how many con- 
tracts should be set aside. All this is en- 
tirely up to him. Indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine why this very flexible pro- 
posal should meet with any opposition., 

Finally, Mr. President, the House ac- 
tion is especially timely in light of forth- 
coming large increases in spending im- 
portant to our national defense. Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan has called for sub- 
stantial increases in defense spending 
over the next several years and many 
colleageus in the House and Senate, on 
both sides of the aisle, agree, and within 
sensible limits, I agree. At the same time, 
President-elect Reagan and several 
Members of this legislative body have 
expressed their strong desire to bring the 
Federal budget into balance, something 
with which I disagree more. But no one 
would disagree that a strong defense 
posture and an anti-inflationary budget 
picture are both worthy goals. However, 
taken together undoubtedly they will re- 
sult in a squeeze on necessary social 
programs—such as unemployment in- 
surance and public jobs initiatives. 
Under these circumstances, a measure 
which seeks to use DOD dollars to com- 
bat unemployment where it is most 
severe is especially attractive. It will put 
the additional dollars earmarked for de- 
fense to work, not only for national se- 
curity purposes but for domestic eco- 
nomic purposes as well. And with unem- 
ployment nearing 8 percent, the latter 
concern is no less pressing than the 
former. 

It is even likely that this modification 
of Maybank will help the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to keep spending 
down. It has been estimated that each 
Federal dollar spent on procurement 
generates between $3 and $4 of private 
sector activity. Spent in the right place, 
of course, this money in turn creates 
new jobs. And for every 1-percent dė- 
crease in unemployment that might re- 
sult, a total of $20 billion is saved in wel- 
fare and unemployment expenses and 
gained in tax revenues. Thus, a major 
advantage to targeting nonstrategic de- 
fense procurement to alleviate unem- 
ployment is its overall positive effect on 
the Federal budget. Reduced costs of un- 
employment will more than offset any 
insignificant additional cost that might 
result from restricting bids under the 
labor set-aside program. 

Mr. President, the House has acted 
wisely in this matter. I commend our 
colleagues there for their responsible 
action in the House. The overwhelming 
majority with which they voted to amend 
Maybank—220 to 179—is an indication 
of their strong feelings on this issue. 
However, this Senator believes that with 
the Senate adjournment close upon us, 
our primary concern must be to pass 
the defense appropriations bill currently 
under consideration. 


Therefore, we ask that the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi and 
his distinguished colleagues on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Defense 
give fair and new consideration to the 
merits of the House proposals in confer- 
ence. I know the distinguished chairman 
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to be fairminded and firmly believe the 
House arguments for repeal to be per- 
suasive. I am sure he and his colleagues 
will give these arguments careful 
attention. 

Finally, I would note, that the lan- 
guage of the so-called Maybank amend- 
ment, which the committee has inserted 
into the bill constitutes legislation on an 
appropriations bill in that it requires the 
Department of Defense to do something 
which the Department is not required 
or authorized by law to do otherwise. I 
raise this matter simply to point out that 
those of us who have fought long and 
hard for this amendment find ourselves 
now in a position which, upon parlia- 
mentary objection, might indeed frame 

f the issue in a new light. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from New York for his comments. I 
wish to reemphasize for the Recor that 
if we, indeed, are serious about reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures and increasing 
national defense at the same time, the 
repeal of the Maybank amendment is a 
commonsense way to achieve both—tar- 
geting nonstrategic defense dollars into 
areas with very high unemployment, 
thereby employing people, taking them 
off welfare and unemployment compen- 
sation, and giving them a productive 
life, while enhancing our national se- 
curity at the same time. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. It seems to me that 
the fundamental question that has to be 
answered by our colleagues was touched 
upon by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey when he said that it would 
enable jobs to be created and thereby 
take people off welfare or other means 
of Federal or State assistance. 

However, when you create the job in 
one place, do you not remove it from 
another State? Therefore, we are just 
shifting the welfare roll from New Jer- 
sey to State X. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN, That practice, which 
has been in place with respect to other 
activities of the Federal Government 
since 1952, has a proven impact. It sim- 
ply is that you make the judgment to 
take contracts from areas where there 
is a labor shortage, a shortage of capaci- 
ty generally, and move them to areas of 
surplus capacity and surplus labor. That 
adds to the efficiency of an economic 
system. 

Mr. WARNER. But by moving the con- 
tract, you may solve the surplus in one 
area and create a shortage in the other 
and thereby place innocent individuals 
back on the assistance rolls. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. In the first place, 
this is the kind of judgment an admin- 
istrator should make, and is free to make 
under this arrangement, and does make 
with respect to the other activities of the 
Federal Government. It does not have to 
lead to the loss of jobs elsewhere, it 
should not, and I cannot see that it will. 

I would like to say to the Senator 
from Virginia that this is not a regional 
issue. There are parts of Virginia which 
are overactive and parts which are 
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underactive economically. Forty-eight 
States of the Union have labor surplus 
areas that are so described by the De- 
partment of Labor for the purpose of ad- 
ministering this regulation. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY. A list is available to 
any Senator about the number of labor 
surplus areas in his State. For example, 
in Arkansas there are 38; in Tennessee, 
49; in California, 57. 

So the argument that, somehow or 
other, this is a regional issue in which 
the haves, so-called, are in conflict with 
the have-nots will not fly. 

This is an issue that achieves the dual 
national purposes of increasing our na- 
tional security and our economic well- 
being. 

For example, the Senator assumes that 
business that goes to Tennessee on the 
labor set-aside for nonstrategic procure- 
ment in the defense budget would re- 
sult in jobs lost in other parts of the 
country. I believe that before one could 
make that statement, one would have to 
obtain a careful analysis about growth 
rates of various parts of the country, the 
composition of industry in those parts of 
the country, the relative levels of surplus 
or excess capacity in those parts of the 
country, the items of nonstrategic pro- 
curement, and determination as to 
whether they involved industries that 
are labor intensive or capital intensive. 

I do not think that such a charge can 
be made in a very offhanded manner if 
we are really interested in understanding 
what this issue is about. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Virginia 
because his candidate for President had 
the wit to see this was the way to cre- 
atively use Federal purposes and Federal 
activities, and ours over here have been 
stand ng around saying, “For 25 years 
we said we will not do it this way; there- 
fore, we can never do it this way.” 

And that is the mark of a party des- 
tined for defeat when it cannot change 
its ways. 

I congratulate the Senator from Vir- 
ginia whose Presidential candidate, the 
President-elect, said we can change our 
ways. 

Mr. WARNER. Yes; but he did that 
in the light of a necessity to restore this 
Nation to a margin of safety with respect 
to defense, and I am perhaps being pre- 
sumptious, but I have no proof to the 
effect that he had in mind that this 
body would come now to repeal this law 
which has been in effect for so many 
years. : 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Senator that this does not in- 
struct the President to do anything. This 
simply enables the President to do what 
the defense requirements of the Nation 
direct him to do. 

Congress for 25 years has been saying 
to the President, “You may not carry out 
your directives.” This simply gives him 
the authority to make that executive 
choice. 

The Senator from Michigan I know 
wishes to speak and then the Senator 
from Delaware. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The Senator from Michigan is 
recognized. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Chair ard my friend from New York. 
Before I proceed with my remarks I also 
wish to comment on the question of my 
friend from Virginia. 

Again, this is simply a way of author- 
izing the Defense Department, not 
commanding it or requiring it to do any- 
thing; it would authorize them to do 
something which every other department 
of this Government has done with great 
success. I bave not heard anyone sug- 
gest we repeal the existing law which 
provides for the set-asides in other agen- 
cies of the Government that has worked 
so well. I doubt very much my friend 
from Virginia would suggest that we re- 
peal existing law where it works so well 
with all the other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally, in terms of an economic base 
to support our military needs, it seems to 
me we are far bett r off to allow the 
Defense Department to keep an economic 
base humming throughout the country, 
rather than have the pattern which we 
now have, which is surplus in some places 
and shortage in other places. This could 
be a real contribution to add strength 
for our military base. 

Mr. President, the decision of the 
Appropriation Committee to retain this 
‘amendment is particularly unwise in 
these economic hard times and the high 
unemployment which exists in this 
country. 

The Maybank amendment exempts 
the Department of Defense from pro- 
curing its nonstrategic goods and serv- 
ices in accordance with Federal defense 
manpower policy 4A. This policy, known 
as DMP-4A, encourages the Government 
to target its purchases of goods and 
services to private businesses in high- 
unemployment cities and counties, 
known as labor surplus areas. The May- 
bank amendment allows DOD to cir- 
cumvent this national procurement pol- 
icy in spending $15 to $20 billion an- 
nually for nonstrategic goods. 

I emphasize, as did my friend from 
New Jersey, the “nonstrategic’” nature 
of these goods. We are not talking about 
tanks and guns and planes and ships. 
We are talking about paper clips and 
pencils and envelopes. Repeal of the 
Maybank amendment will not hurt our 
national defense. 

The House this year has voted to re- 
peal the Maybank amendment, and I 
hope that the House view on this mat- 
ter prevails in conference. The Maybank 
amendment, in my opinion, should be 
eliminated once and for all from the 
defense avpropiration bill. 

Repealing Maybank would have a net 
positive effect on the Federal budget. 
Supporters of the Maybank amendment 
have for years argued that giving pref- 
erence to firms in labor surplus areas 
would increase procurement costs for 
DOD and thus waste scarce defense 
dollars. 

But a recent study by the Federal 
Prevaredness Agencv estimated that the 
increase in costs would only be about 
1 percent. And another estimate puts 
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the likely increase at two-thirds of 1 
percent. This is a very small figure. As 
an example, if DOD set aside $1 billion 
out of the $15 to $20 billion it spends 
on nonstrategic goods for firms in 
labor surplus areas—and it falls far 
short of this goal today—the increase 
in costs would be minimal. And accord- 
ing to a projection by the Decision 
Sciences Corp., this small investment 
would directly and indirectly create up 
to 30,000 jobs. 

It has been noted that for every un- 
employed person who finds a job, the 
Government saves $16,000. Multiplied by 
30,000 jobs, this would mean a savings 
to the Federal Government of $480,000,- 
000—far offsetting the minimal cost in- 
crease due to repeal of Maybank. Few 
Federal employment programs can 
match this performance in creating jobs, 
strengthenting the private sector and 
improving our budget situation. 

These numbers demonstrate that the 
supporters of the Maybank amendment 
are employing a false economy in mak- 
ing their argument. Repealing Maybank 
would generate jobs for revenues. 
Retaining Maybank is simply poor 
economics. 

It has also been argued that repealing 
Maybank would harm small businesses 
and restrict competition, when in fact 
the opposite is true. Small businesses are 
concentrated in labor surplus areas, and 
are protected by the Small Business Act, 
which gives highest priority in awarding 
contracts to small businesses, whether or 
not they are located in labor surplus 
areas. 

Competition, moreover, would not be 
restricted in labor surplus areas. Firms 
in such regions would only be given pref- 
erence if their bids produced a reason- 
able price for the goods and services 
being purchased, thus retaining the ad- 
vantages of a competitive environment. 

Repealing Maybank, it has been 
argued, would hurt national security. 
This is not the case. Having DOD pro- 
cure its nonstrategic goods and services 
in accordance with DMP-4A would 
strengthen our national security by pre- 
serving needed productive facilities, as 
well as critical management and em- 
ployee skills. It would better utilize our 
Nation’s economic potential, and help in- 
sure more timely delivery of goods and 
services. In short, it would accelerate the 
strengthening of our military forces and 
improve our ability to mobilize the Na- 
tion’s economic base in time of need, I 
cannot think of more important national 
security objectives, and they would be 
well served if Maybank were repealed. It 
would do well to remember that DMP-4A 
was originally instituted as a national 
security measure to aid our effort in the 
Korean war. I find it ironic that this 
policy, which served us so admirably in 
a time of international conflict, is seen 
today by the supporters of the Maybank 
amendment as detrimental to our na- 
tional security. 

Supporters of the Maybank amend- 
ment haye argued that this is a regional 
issue, and that repealing it would dis- 
proportionately help the Midwest and 
Northeast. Again, this is incorrect. The 
900-odd labor surplus areas designated 
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by the Department of Labor are in fact 
spread fairly evenly across the country. 
Forty-eight of the fifty States have labor 
surplus areas, and 55 percent of them— 
or more than half the total—are located 
in the South and West. Thus, if Maybank 
were repealed, no one region would ben- 
efit or suffer disproportionately, and any 
argument to the contrary would involve 
a denial of the facts. 

Unemployment today is a nationwide 
phenomenon, and repealing Maybank 
would enable the Federal Government to 
employ a highly effective macroeconomic 
tool to treat this problem on a fair and 
nationwide basis. The 1980's will be years 
of austere budgets, and direct spending 
on employment maintainance programs 
will be limited. In this context, it is par- 
ticularly incumbent upon us to employ 
DMP-4A to the fullest possible extent. 
The Department of Defense accounts for 
between two-thirds and three-quarters 
of all Federal Government procure- 
ments, To have the Department exempt 
from the policy is to cripple it when it 
is needed most. All regions would benefit 
if their unemployment was reduced. 

Every other agency of the Federal 
Government uses DMP-4A as a procure- 
ment guideline. The policy has been well 
tested, and repealing Maybank would 
bring DOD back into line with all the 
other agencies and thus make it a stand- 
ard procurement practice for the Gov- 
ernment. 

These arguments are familiar to most 
of us, and the Senate has at times recog- 
nized their sensibility. On three occasions 
in the past 7 years, this body has voted 
to repeal or modify the Maybank amend- 
ment, and the Congress as a whole en- 
dorsed the labor surplus set-aside pro- 
gram embodied in DMP-4A in its amend- 
ments to the Small Business Act of Au- 
gust 1977. 

For all these reasons, I support the 
House action to repeal the Maybank 
amendment from this appropriations 
bill, and I urge my colleagues to adopt 
the House view in conference. 

I do have one final closing comment. 

We clearly need more information in 
this area, particularly if the House posi- 
tion is not going to prevail in conference. 
Those of us who have spoken and per- 
haps other Members of the Senate hope 
that the House position will prevail. But 
in the event that the House position does 
not prevail and we continue to keep the 
Maybank amendment in place, Iam won- 
dering whether the esteemed chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, my 
friend from Mississippi, is willing to re- 
quest that either the GAO or the Office 
of Federal Procurement Policy in OMB 
make a study on the effects of the May- 
bank repealing, if we were to repeal 
Maybank on cost impacts, on unemploy- 
ment impacts, geographical impacts, na- 
tional security impacts. defense-indus- 
trial impacts, and competition. 

Will my chairman of mv own Armed 
Services Committee consider making 
that request in the event that the House 
position repealing Maybank did not pre- 
vail in conference? 

Mr. STENNTS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
make these few preliminary remarks. 

These Senators make their points well. 
There is a problem here. We know that. 
I am impressed with some of the points 
they make. 

I do not believe there is any full 
solution to this matter. But I do think 
that it is a legislative matter. It is our 
responsibility. 

We appropriate these large sums of 
money and we can get the facts from 
other agencies of the Government, but 
it is our responsibility to act on it, as I 
see it. That is a firm philosophy of gov- 
ernment with me. 

But we have an unfortunate situation 
here that there have been no in-depth 
hearings on this matter by the legis- 
lative branch. Our Committee on Armed 
Services—— 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the chairman will allow me 
to ask a question at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. There has indeed 
been no in-depth hearings. ‘There have 
been no hearings, although year after 
year those of us from the industrial 
States of the North, which pay the taxes 
in this country and have had the least 
return on these investments, have asked 
for consideration. We have never re- 
ceived it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has the floor and we are speaking on 
his time, but I declare I never have had 
a request as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee for 12 years to go in- 
to this matter in deph. I checked this 
morning with our staff director who has 
been with us for a good number of years, 
and he has no recollection of any request 
or correspondence to that effect. 

The Senator from North Dakota and 
I were here when this amendment was 
originally passed, and if I may mention 
this matter has worked along with fair- 
ness. In the last year 40 percent of this 
vast sum of money has gone to these 
areas with the high unemployment. That 
is one way to express it. 

That is in the small States, the rural 
States, the larger States, and including 
one of the finest and one of the best, the 
State of New York. So on an average by 
just cutting them loose under that old 
American principle of competitive bid- 
ding and making the dollar go as far as 
you can, they have come up here with a 
plan that is working to that extent. As 
I say, these unemployment areas have 
gotten 40 percent. We have the figures 
here. We developed this over in the 
Armed Services Committee in anticipa- 
tion of this matter coming up. 


We did not have a chance to hold hear- 
ings on all of it. So I think it is very 
difficult, with no definite hearings before 
us, to know just where the facts are. 
With Senators having other duties, if I 
may illustrate, I just walked downstairs, 
walked into a committee and helped to 
make a quorum in a subcommittee on 
which I sit, and then came up here to 
participate in debate, which is to illus- 
trate how we are torn apart here time- 
wise. 

I think there ought to be these in- 
depth hearings and then knowledgeable 
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people put the rod and the rule to the 
facts and help us to formulate a plan 
that is fair. I would support anything 
that appears to be fairer than this one. 
That is the way I see it. 

But this is the old competitive system. 
Now, the Department of Defense esti- 
mates if we repeal this amendment, that 
has gone on more or less from year to 
year, we will increase from 5 to 10 per- 
cent the cost of the products they are 
buying, which means they will just get 
the same goods for 5 to 10 percent more 
money or that the money will go to pur- 
chase less by 5 or 10 percent. So I cer- 
tainly am willing to look into it. 

I admire the Senators for going into 
it. I know how they feel about it. Mis- 
sissippi, as far as I can tell, does not 
fare one way or the other plus or minus 
under the rule. But I do know this, if we 
change the rule to make the Department 
of Defense go to these other areas, and 
to taking contracts away from County X 
and putting it over there in County B, 
then they are going to be after me, the 
people are going to be after their Con- 
gressmen and both of their Senators, and 
they will be up here, and there is little 
I can do about it as those facts develop. 

I do not know, there may be a rule that 
is better than this, but my point is that 
an in-depth hearing under the respon- 
sibility of committee members who are 
sworn to follow their duties, and with 
competent staff members to advise them, 
can change the rule if it needs changing. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope we can go that 
way. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. The Senator from 
Delaware wants to speak. 

Mr. BIDEN. I will only take several 
minutes. I think you are eminently fair, 
and the point you make, which is emi- 
nently fair I will go along with. 

It seems to me that we have relatively 
short memories around here. Throughout 
the period, as long as we have had a 
defense establishment in this country, 
the defense establishment in this coun- 
try has been used in ways to benefit the 
Nation as a whole, not merely in terms of 
providing for the defense of the collec- 
tive number of States, but also because 
we all pay part of the price to spread 
around in an equitable way the fruits of 
the spending. 

I would think it would not take much, 
especially for a man of the chairman’s 
stand'ng and tenure in this body, to know 
that back in the twenties and thirties 
and forties there was a little bit of money 
spent in the South, and part of the rea- 
son was not just because the climate was 
better, not just because you all had bet- 
ter people who could learn how to use the 
equipment, but also because there was 
a need, there was a social need. 

So I would just respectfully suggest 
that even if it cost more monev, even if it 
cost more money, which I would dispute, 
but even if it cost more monev, as long 
as it does not diminish the physical secu- 
rity of the United States of America we 
should use every tool available to us to 
provide an eguitable distribution of the 
wealth in a broad sense. 
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There are major transitions going on 
in this country. There are major things 
working against certain parts of the 
country, whether.they be industries that 
are be.ng taken abroad or cold winters 
that are making it more difficult to sus- 
tain a plant because of the cost of energy, 
tnere are social problems we are going to 
have to face. 

So it seems to me that we all should 
look to those areas, some of which in the 
past have been willing to look to areas 
that are now the recipients, and say, “Let 
us do it fairly.” 

Lastly, to answer the question of the 
Senator from Virginia, as I understand 
the effort of my colleagues from New 
York and New Jersey, it would not be to 
allow the Secretary of Defense to move 
a contract, a procurement contract, into 
an area of high unemployment if it 
would by doing so create unemployment 
in the area from which the contract 
came. 

It just seems to me we are all ın this 
together, we are all in this as a Nation 
together, and like it or not, Virginia is 
going to be faced with the problems of 
New York just as New York was faced 
with the problems of Mississippi for the 
first 150 years of this country’s existence. 
I think it just makes good sense, and it 
is equitable. 

Mr. President, if you are correct that 
40 percent is already being spent in this 
area, then there is not a whole reason 
to keep the Maybank provision anyway. 
It does not make a lot of sense to have 
it in there. If you are already doing it, 
then why is there a need to have it 
there? I mean, why? Is it really to save 
us. money or is it to do what the chair- 
man so accurately portrays, and that is 
if, in fact, things are moving the folks 
from one part of the country will come 
up here talking to you. As they say in 
the southern part of my State, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they are already talking to me, they 
have already come up. 

We are not standing on the floor be- 
cause we enjoy being here on Friday 
afternoon but because they have already 
spoken to us. They would also like me 
to give you an opportunity to have your 
people speak to you the way they are 
speaking to us. 

You know, if we just spread the 
wealth a little bit, which can solve the 
problems of this country—if we do not 
spread the wealth of what is Govern- 
ment money, taxpayers’ monev, then I 
think we are going to have to be spend- 
ing a whole lot of money in different 
ways and cause real divisions in this 
country that are unnecessary, not use- 
ful, that are counterproductive and could 
be avoided. 

I thank the Senator for yielding 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I think the Senator 
from Delaware has spoken brilliantly. I 
would like to ask him one further ques- 
tion: I would ask him if he would not 
agree that we are entering a period of 
ever-increasing expenditures on military 
matters and that this is going to cause 
strains, as the Senator from New Jersey 
has observed. and if we are going to 
maintain a national unity and a national 
majority for such increases, ought there 
not be some consideration given to eas- 
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ing the pain that comes as a consequence 
of loss of revenues for other social 
rograms? 

` Mr. BIDEN. I think absolutely the 
Senator is correct. Let us face it, gentle- 
men, the fact of the matter is although 
everyone is in support of increased de- 
fense expenditures, as we really increase 
them in a big way, and as we pay the 
price that we must pay of cutting pro- 
grams in other areas to maintain our 
national defense, you will simply find the 
consensus evaporating if, in fact, you do 
not have all people in this country having 
an equal shot at benefiting from it. 

Do not double it in certain areas of this 
country, not give them a shot at getting 
to the trough of the contracts which are 
needed and, at the same time, take away 
from them, because you have to spend 
more money, those programs or expendi- 
tures that had been going to them in the 
first place. 

So I agree with the Senator from New 
York that this has the advantage of 
doing what I have often observed done 
here in the 8 years I have been a United 
States Senator, whether it is for a jobs 
program or a highway program. One way 
to get the people in Delaware to vote to 
build a new highway through Iowa is to 
make sure that there is a bridge built in 
Delaware. That is not a bad idea. One 
way to get the folks in Iowa to pay for 
us to dredge our harbor in Delaware is 
to give the folks in Iowa a little bit more 
money for corn. I mean that is what it is 
all about, is it not? That is why we are 
here. 

Folks, in case you have not noticed it, 
we are in fairly big trouble in this coun- 
try. There are major regions of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding my colleague says 
he is not parochial, he is a little more 
delicate about it than I am, I am -not as 
delicate about it as he is, but there are 
overtones, there are major shifts and 
transitions. As Buffalo moves to Phoenix 
there is going to be some dislocation, and 
it seems to me that we can ameliorate the 
dislocation while, at the same time, 
maintaining national security and, at the 
same time, overall not diminishing the 
amount of money we spend in this coun» 
try for the general good. 

Mr. WARNER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIDEN. Surely. I do not happen to 
have the floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I yield. 

Mr. WARNER. I noticed the Senator 
from New York nodding as our colloquy 
goes forward, I gather there is a real 
consensus among this group that, in es- 
sence, what you are saying is this is a 
program by which to redistribute the 
wealth. May I suggest a program of that 
magnitude would require the benefit of 
the judgment of all of us here in the 
Senate after a very thorough examina- 
tion. 

Will the Senator consider the distin- 
guished chairman’s offer to schedule a 
hearing very early on in the forthcom- 
ing calendar of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—and, mind you, that is 
the Senate Armed Services Committee; 
we are not putting it into the Appropria- 
tions—such that we can hear the Sena- 
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tor’s argument and those arguments of 
others about the program to redistribute 
the wealth? 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr, President, I would 
yield to the leaders of the movement 
here on the floor. But, as far as I am 
concerned, I would say no, if we could 
win it; yes, if we cannot. And since I do 
not think we can, I would be delighted 
to agree with that. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, speak- 
ing as one of the Senators, if I could re- 
spond to the Senator from Virginia, I 
welcome a hearing. 

However, given the members of the 
Armed Services Committee, I am sure 
that the hearing will provide a fair and 
open investigation of the issue. Nonethe- 
less, I think that the Senator would 
agree, as well, that, as many differing 
views as one can obtain on an issue of 
such a controversial nature, should be 
obtained to assure that the Senate will 
ultimately be able to make a truly bal- 
anced judgment. 

I think that consideration is behind 
the request made by the Senator from 
Michigan that, in addition to the Armed 
Services Committee holding a hearing, 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee might request the GSA, GAO 
or OMB to do a study of the Maybank 
problem along all of the areas that he 
enumerated in his request, so that we 
could have, the next time this issue 
comes up on the floor, the material de- 
veloped by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the material developed by one of 
these agencies. We would not have to 
make charges or countercharges or use 
one set of numbers or another set of 
numbers, but we would actually be able 
to determine what is in the national 
security and economic interest. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
think we have kept the Senate long 
enough on this matter. I want to thank 
the chairman for his graciousness in this 
and the Senator from Virginia for his 
unfailing courtesy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a fact sheet on the matter be 
printed in the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the fact sheet 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact SHEET ON REPEAL OF MAYBANK 
AMENDMENT 


1. Since 1952, the Federal Government has 
followed “labor surplus set- aside”’ procedures 
for selected procurement contracts. These 
target the purchases of goods and services in 
areas of high unemployment where appropri- 
ate and practicable. The only exception to 
this practice—known as Defense Manpower 
Policy 4B—is the Department of Defense, 
which has been exempted under the Maybank 
Amendment. 

2. On September 16, 1980 in voting the De- 
fense Appropriations bill, the House repealed 
the Maybank Amendment by a vote of 220- 
179. The majority for repeal represent both 
parties and all regions of the country. 

3. No one region would bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the costs or reap a dispro- 
portionate share of the benefits if the May- 
bank amendment were modified. These fig- 
ures on labor-surplus areas make this point 
clear: 
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Roughly one-quarter of the Nation’s cities 
and counties are designated by the Labor 
Department as labor-surplus areas (that is, 
they are entitled to participate in set-asides). 


Forty-eight of the fifty states contain such 
areas. 


Of the 1069 labor-surplus areas, 589—or 55 
percent—are located in the South and West. 
The remaining 45 percent are in the North- 
east and Midwest. 

4. Repeal of Maybank would not bring the 
procurement of strategic or highly technical 
items into the labor set-aside program. 
Rather, repeal of Maybank would affect pro- 
curement by the Defense Logistics Agency, 
which buys the common items used by all 
the services of the military. These include: 

Bags and sacks, bolts, bottles, and jars, 
floor polishers, vacuum cleaners, office furni- 
ture and supplies, and other similar goods. 

5. Of Defense Logistics Agency procure- 
ment awards in 1979, less than $1.9 billion 
out of a total of $7.8 billion went to labor- 
surplus areas. This is less than 24 percent. 
Interim figures for 1980 suggest that this 
percentage is dropping: as of July 31, 1980, 
only 19.9 percent of DLA awards had gone to 
LSA's. 

6. The arguments in favor of repeal are 
these: 

Equity: it would create uniformity in pro- 
curement by all U.S. government agencies. 

Efficiency: the Congressional Budget Office 
finds that every 1 percent in rise in unem- 
ployment costs the Federal Government $20 
billion. 

Nationwide participation in Defense: a 
coalition for a stronger defense will be more 
powerful if no region feels that it loses 
through such spending. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I will 
conclude with one simple observation. I 
hope the chairman will be able to listen. 

Hearings would be interesting. But the 
House of Representatives, on the initia- 
tive of my distinguished friend from 
Brooklyn, Congressman ADDABBO, has 
overwhelmingly voted to repeal this 
anachronistic inhibition on the Presi- 
dent’s rights. 

Now, we have two choices. We can go 
to conference and accept the judgment 
of a Democratic-controlled House to 
adopt for the first time Harry S, Tru- 
man’s directive. Or we can simply wait 
and next year the Republicans will be in 
charge of this body and a Republican 
President will be in the White House and 
he will do what he has pledged to do. T 
believe that man, Ronald Reagan. He 
has pledged to do this. So let the Re- 
publicans do it and let the working peo- 
ple of our cities remember who did it for 
them and he will be in the majority for 
10 more years than the long enough time 
you are going to be in the majority over 
there as it is. 

Must we be out of power into the 21st 
century? I plead with our chairman— 
accept the judgment of the Democratic 
House, or else the reform will be made 
by those gentlemen over there. They will 
take the credit and they will deserve the 
credit and we will be out of office, God 
knows how many more years, in the con- 
sequence. 

We have talked ourselves blue in the 
face to our own people over here. We got 
nowhere. The Republicans are now com- 
ing in. They are going to be governing 
soon. 

One conference, I say to the chairman, 
would save the reputation of this party 
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as caring about blue collar workers. I 
hope that the majority of the conferees 
can see their way free to do it. 

If they cannot, I will understand that, 
because there are issues of principle. 
Where issues of principle are involved, it 
is with good reason that the chairman is 
the most respected chairman in -this 


Chamber. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I feel 
obligated at this point to ask that a let- 
ter written by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Mr. Stennis, together with 
statistical data, and a letter from the De- 
partment of Defense to the chairman be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1980. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: This is to urge your sup- 
port of the Committee amendment of the FY 
1981 Department of Defense Appropriation 
bill which would continue the past practice 
of insuring competitiveness and cost savings 
in the Department of Defense procurement 
of supplies and equipment. The House of 
Representatives has repealed a provision, 
popularly known as the Maybank Amend- 
ment, which has been included in every De- 
fense Appropriation Act since FY 1954. The 
Maybank Amendment, which is recom- 
mended by the Committee again this year, 
has helped insure open competition for De- 
fense contracts based on the lowest cost. 

Repeal of Maybank would reduce competi- 
tion for Defense purchases because firms lo- 
cated in the 74 percent of the country that 
is not designated as labor surplus areas would 
be banned from bidding on contracts set 
aside for the other areas. Defense contracting 
Officials at all levels would be the target of 
intense political pressure to set aside con- 
tracts solely for these special areas. Accord- 
ing to DOD, the resultant reduction in com- 
petition could increase the cost of Defense 
purchases by $1.5 to $2.0 billion in FY 1981, 
further reducing the material and equip- 
ment we get for our Defense dollars. 

The fact is that in the first 9 months of 
fiscal year 1980 Defense placed 40 percent of 
its billions of contract dollars in labor sur- 
plus areas. About 50 percent of all the labor 
surplus areas are in the 13 states which al- 
ready get the largest amounts of DOD con- 
tracts (over $1 billion each). Many of the 
labor surplus areas are rural, nonindustrial 
areas. The attached state-by-state analysis 
shows that $19 billion went to labor surplus 
areas in just the first nine months of fiscal 
year 1980. It is a mistaken fact to charge 
that this is somehow unfair. 

Billions more Defense dollars go to non- 
labor surplus areas in all 50 states. These 
awards in each State would be jeopardized 
if Maybank were repealed. Repeal of Maybank 
would affect the quality of procurement and 
deny the rights of firms in every state to bid 
on these contracts. 


The attached letter from Undersecretary 
Perry reflects the Department of Defense’s 
strong opposition to repeal of Maybank. The 
provision is essential to preserve the eco- 
nomic and efficient use of Defense dollars. I 
urge that you support the recommendation 
of the Appropriations Committee that May- 
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bank be retained in the FY 1981 Defense 


Appropriation Act. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 


Chairman, Dejense Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT 
AWARDS BY STATE—FIRST THREE QUARTERS 
OF FiscaL Year 1980 

ALABAMA 

40 Labor Surplus Areas 

32 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 


$352, 811, 000 
174, 342, 000 


State Total 527, 153, 000 


27 Labor Surplus Areas. 


2 Non-Labor Surplus Areas.. 102, 153, 000 


State Total 187, 767, 000 


8 Labor Surplus Areas 


11 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 487, 377, 000 


State Total 
ARKANSAS 


38 Labor Surplus Areas. 
42 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 90, 513, 000 


State Total 122, 935, 000 
CALIFORNIA 


58 Labor Surplus Areas 
69 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


6, 037, 778, 000 
4, 105, 169, 000 


State Total 10, 142, 947, 000 


14 Labor Surplus Areas 
52 Non-Labor Surplus Areas_ 342, 585, 000 


State Total 343, 915, 000 
CONNECTICUT 
16 Labor Surplus Areas 


120 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 1, 960, 785, 000 


State Total 1, 995, 290, 000 
DELAWARE 


3 Labor Surplus Areas 
1 Non-Labor Surplus Area... 


37, 232, 000 
105, 320, 000 


State Total 142, 552, 000 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1 Labor Surplus Area 
FLORIDA 


26 Labor Surplus Areas 
53 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 


468, 252, 000 


667, 100, 000 
941, 820, 000 


State Total 1, 608, 920, 000 


10 Labor Surplus Areas. 
154 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


65, 016, 000 
526, 999, 000 


State Total 592, 015, 000 


1 Labor Surplus Area 
3 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


2, 527, 000 
247, 579, 000 


State total 250, 106, 000 


13 Labor Surplus Areas 
32 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


2, 256, 090 
17, 575, 000 


19, 831, 000 
ILLINOIS 


42 Labor Surplus Areas... 
82 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


231, 501, 000 
500, 031, 000 


731, 532, 000 


30759 


INDIANA 


36 Labor Surplus Areas... 
64 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


966, 485, 000 


26, 040, 000 
940, 445, 000 


566, 000 
196, 684, 000 


2 Labor Surplus Areas. 
104 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


State Total 197, 250, 000 


0 Labor Surplus Areas 
109 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


642, 102, 000 


0 
642, 102, 000 


State Total 
KENTUCKY 


41 Labor Surplus Areas_._-_ 
81 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


201, 900, 000 


$1, 063, 000 
170, 837, 000 


174, 242, 000 


33 Labor Surplus Areas_.-- 
377, 388, 000 


37 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 
551, 630, 000 


5, 872, 000 


5 Labor Surplus Areas 
359, 963, 000 


12 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


State Total 365, 835, 000 
MARYLAND 

11 Labor Surplus Areas_--_- 

13 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


498, 679, 000 
757, 301, 000 


State Total 1, 255, 980, 000 
MASSACHUSETTS 


82 Labor Surplus Areas__-- 713, 309, 000 
201 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 2, 136, 523 ,000 


State Total 2, 849, 832, 000 
MICHIGAN 
99 Labor Surplus Areas 

11 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


$1, 153, 789, 000 
38, 805, 000 


State Total 1, 192, 604, 000 
MINNESOTA 


9 Labor Surplus Areas 
83 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


684, 248, 000 


80, 000 
684, 168, 000 


State Total 
MISSISSIPPI 


36 Labor Surplus Areas_-.- 
47 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


582, 542, 000 


417, 311, 000 
165, 231, 000 


State Total 
MISSOURI 


15 Labor Surplus Areas... 
106 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


2, 071, 508, 000 


1, 924, 705, 000 
146, 803, 000 


State Total 
MONTANA 


13 Labor Surplus Areas 
45 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


3, 079, 000 
25, 392, 000 


1 Labor Surplus Areas 


94 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 74, 511, 000 


State Total 74, 511, 000 


2 Labor Surplus Areas. 
17 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


0 Labor Surplus Areas 
12 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


State Total 
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NEW JERSEY 


20 Labor Surplus Areas--~. 
22 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


308, 885, 000 
615, 190, 000 


924, 075, 000 


3, 012, 000 


bor Surplus Areas... 
Tipao oy 233, 127, 000 


26 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


State Total 236, 139, 000 
NEW YORK 

43 Labor Surplus Areas... 

62 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


3, 585, 492, 000 
568, 496, 000 


State Total 4, 153, 988, 000 
NORTH CAROLINA 


6 Labor Surplus Areas 
102 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


39, 906, 000 
360, 121, 000 


State Total 
NORTH DAKOTA 


4 Labor Surplus Areas 
50 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 56, 024, 000 


State Total 56, 726, 000 


32 Labor Surplus Areas 
75 Non-Labor Surplus Areas- 


701, 686, 000 
459, 493, 000 


State Total 1, 161,179, 000 


6 Labor Surplus Areas 
75 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 


19, 231, 000 
350, 133, 000 


State Total 


21 Labor Surplus Areas 
18 Non-Labor Surplus Areas- 


45, 447, 000 
91, 844, 000 


State Total 137, 291, 000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
42 Labor Surplus Areas 


43 Non-Labor Surplus Areas. 893, 273, 000 


State Total 
PUERTO RICO 


10 Labor Surplus Areas. 
1 Non-Labor Surplus Area... 


1, 577, 280, 000 


69, 292, 000 
777, 000 


State Total 


RHODE ISLAND 


12 Labor Surplus Areas 
27 Non-Labor Surplus Areas- 


10, 697, 000 
130, 948, 000 


State Total 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
7 Labor Surplus Areas 


43 Non-Labor Surplus Areas- 192, 921, 000 


State Total 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
4 Labor Surplus Areas 


63 Non-Labor Surplus Areas_ 14, 043, 000 


State Total 


49 Labor Surplus Areas 
51 Non-Labor Surplus Areas_ 


46, 754, 000 
291, 187, 000 


State Total 337, 941, 000 


24 Labor Surplus Areas 
260 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 4, 238, 343, 000 


State Total 4, 422, 746, 000 


3 Labor Surplus Areas 0 
28 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 186, 224, 000 


State Total 186, 224, 000 
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VERMONT 
4 Labor Surplus Areas 
10 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 106, 802, 000 


State Total 106, 819, 000 
VIRGINIA 
31 Labor Surplus Areas 


105 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


184, 546, 000 
1, 407, 586, 000 


State Total 
WASHINGTON 


24 Labor Surplus Areas 
21 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


1, 592, 132, 000 


97, 341, 000 
1, 408, 033, 000 


State Total 


WEST VIRGINIA 


25 Labor Surplus Areas 
32 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


1, 505, 374, 000 


20, 866, 000 
75, 030, 000 


State Total 95, 896, 000 


WISCONSIN 


9 Labor Surplus Areas 


2,961, 000 
72 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


247, 306, 000 


Á 


State Total 250, 267, 000 
WYOMING 
0 Labor Surplus Areas 


23 Non-Labor Surplus Areas 


0 
31, 258, 000 


State Total 
UNITED STATES 
Labor Surplus Areas —19, 044, 248, 000 
Non-Labor Surplus Areas__ -—28, 460, 726,000 
National Total —47, 464, 974, 000 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSH 
Washington, D.c. 

Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, 

Chairman, Defense Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your request for the Department of Defense 
position regarding the repeal of the Maybank 
Amendment, and a DoD analysis of the 
House of Representatives debate on Septem- 
ber 16 regarding this Amendment., The May- 
bank Amendment, which has been included 
in every Defense Appropriations Act since 
FY 1954, precludes the award of contracts 
under labor surplus area set-asides at prices 
higher than those that would be obtained 
through unrestricted competitive bidding. 

In September, Representative Addabbo in- 
troduced an amendment that would have 
repealed, in part, the Maybank Amendment. 
The Addabbo amendment would haye ex- 
empted from the Maybank prohibition all 
contracts made by the Defense Logistics 
Agency and any other contracts determined 
to be unrelated to national security. How- 
ever, it was determined that such a partial 
repeal constituted legislation on an appro- 
priations bill and the original amendment 
was ruled out of order. Based on the point 
of order, Representative Addabbo revised his 
amendment to call for the total repeal of 
the Maybank Amendment. This revision was 
passed by the full House and now is at 
issue. 


DoD has consistently opposed efforts to 
repeal the Maybank Amendment and re- 
mains opposed to either a partial or total 
repeal. By restricting DoD solicitation efforts 
to business firms operating within the 25.7 
percent of the labor market areas that are 
currently designated as labor surplus, the, 
LSA set-aside program would adversely 
affect our national security. The Depart- 
ment’s opposition to the Addabbo amend- 
ment is based on three especially critical 
concerns: 

Labor surplus area set-asides, whether ap- 
Plied against the whole or part of the DoD 
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appropriation, can significantly increase DoD 
costs and so actually reduce the amount of 
Defense material or services that can be pro- 
cured. Unit costs would inevitably increase 
due to less competition, and delivery sched- 
ules would be extended for the same reason. 

The LSA set-asides could result in the ex- 
clusion of our best Suppliers and introduce 
Significant delays into the procurement 
Process. For example, the supplier of the cur- 
rent generation of a major weapons system 
or subsystem, who would otherwise be a top 
candidate for the follow-on award, could be 
totally excluded from the competition. (This 
exclusion would happen automatically where 
there are a sufficient number of other com- 
petitors to constitute a competition based 
on price.) 

Because the LSA set-aside program intro- 
duces factors Into the procurement system 
other than those designed to obtain the best 
for the least, the acquisition process is 
opened to those who would have procure- 
ment decisions based on subjective consid- 
erations, with the possible danger of 
politicization. 


Labor surplus areas are identified and re- 
vised annually according to Department of 
Labor economic criteria, consequently, repeal 
of the Maybank Amendment would result in 
great confusion and disruption in our con- 
tracting offices. DoD suppliers in one year 
could be denied the opportunity to compete 
in subsequent years as a result of abrupt 
changes in local unemployment rates. 

Even under the original Addabbo amend- 
ment for partial Maybank repeal some De- 
fense contract awards related to national 
security could be adversely affected. The De- 
fense Logistics Agency, in fact, procures a 
range of items that are as essential to effec- 
tive Defense operations as many of the more 
sophisticated items: shortages in shoes, 
medical supplies, chemicals, NBC protective 
clothing, and fuels can have as devastating 
an effect on critical operations as deficiencies 
in other items. 

Enclosure (1) provides more specific de- 
talls regarding the adverse effects—increased 
costs and reduced readiness—to the DoD ac- 
quisition process if the Maybank Amend- 
ment were to be either partially or totally 
repealed. Enclosure (1) also shows that if 
the Maybank Amendment were to be re- 
pealed, DOD contracting activities would be 
required to follow the priorities in PL 96-302, 
which would prohibit small business and mi- 
nority business firms not in labor surplus 
areas from submitting bids on 93 percent of 
our procurements ($54.4 billion in FY 1979). 

DoD analysis (Enclosure (2)) of the House 
debate is offered with the intent of clarifying, 
from the DoD standpoint, certain statements 
and issues related to the House debate as 
recorded in the Congressional Record of Sep- 
tember 16. In this regard, our comments are 
keyed by page number, column number, and 
paragraph number of the Congressional 
Record. 

DoD will continue to make every opportu- 
nity avaliable to firms located in labor sur- 
plus areas to compete for contract awards. 
A substantial portion of DoD contracts are 
already placed in labor surplus areas without 
the use of set-asides. The proportion of con- 
tracts awarded to firms in labor surplus 
areas has varied over the last few years from 
31 percent to 80.6 percent of the total con- 
tract dollars. 

The use of the DoD procurement system 
to relieve problems of economic dislocation, 
however, would be detrimental to Defense 
readiness, and would not be in the national 
security interest. Beyond this, to permit the 
payment of price differentials on Defense 
contracts to advance social programs, how- 
ever worthy, would impair the integrity of 
the contracting process and open that proc- 
ess up to external pressures. 
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For these reasons, the Department strong- 
ly opposes the partial or total repeal of the 
Maybank Amendment. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. PERRY. 


Mr. WARNER. Further, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the prior action of the U.S. 
Senate on a vote recorded November 6, 
1979, refiecting substantial opposition to 
even a partial elimination of the May- 
bank amendment. 

There being no objection, the vote was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 388 Leg.] 
YEAS——29 

Baucus, Bayh, Bradley, Chafee, Cranston, 
Eagleton, Glenn, Hatfield, Heinz, Jackson, 
Javits, Leahy, Levin, Magnuson. 

Mathias, McGovern, Melcher, Moynihan, 
Nelson, Pell, Randolph, Ribicoff, Riegle, Sar- 
banes, Schweiker, Stone, Tsongas, Weicker, 


and Williams. 
NAYS—59 

Armstrong, Bellmon, Bentsen, Boren, 
Boschwitz, Burdick, Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Rob- 
ert C. Byrd, Cannon, Chiles, Church, Cohen, 
Culver, Danforth, DeConcini, Dole, Domenici, 
Durenberger, Exon. 

Ford, Garn, Goldwater, Hart, Hatch, Haya- 
kawa, Heflin, Helms, Hollings, Huddleston, 
Humphrey, Jepsen, Johnston, Kassebaum, 
Laxalt, Long, Lugar, Matsunaga, McClure, 
Morgan. 

Muskie, Nunn, Pressler, Proxmire, Pryor, 
Roth, Sasser, Schmitt, Simpson, Stafford, 
Stennis, Stevens, Stewart, Talmadge, Thur- 
mond, Tower, Wallop, Warner, Young, and 
Zorinsky. 

NOT VOTING—12 

Baker, Biden, Bumpers, Cochran, Durkin, 
Gravel, Inouye, Kennedy, Metzenbaum, Pack- 
wood, Percy, and Stevenson. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of Senator Maybank’s 
original amendment which has been part 
of every Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act since 1954. I firmly believe, 
Mr. President, that giving preferential 
treatment to defense contractors who 
happen to be located in labor surplus 
areas is not in the best interest of our 
country. 

Mr. President, if we allow that to hap- 
pen it will: 

First. Reduce competition among de- 
fense suppliers by eliminating many im- 
porian contractors from the eligibility 
ist; 

Second. Increase defense cost unneces- 
sarily by eliminating a number of low- 
cost suppliers; 

Third. Decrease the mobilization base 
by reducing the available pool of de- 
fense producers; 

Fourth. Severely hurt a large number 
of small and minority businesses; 

Fifth. Increase the administrative cost 
of DOD contracting; 

Sixth. Allow defense awards to be made 
to firms who are not the best qualified 
and most efficient which in turn will re- 
sult in decreased quality and undue 
schedule delays; and 

Seventh. Place intense political pres- 
sure on the contracting process by labor 
surplus firms and governments. 

Mr. President, the Department of De- 
fense is opposed to repeal of the May- 
bank amendment. 

Since DOD is currently awarding 44 
percent of their total awards—almost 
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half—to labor surplus areas, the use of 
set-asides would certainly reduce com- 
petition and increase DOD costs. If the 
Labor Department were to use the same 
guidelines today that they used in 1977 
in designating labor surplus areas, the 
percentage figure of 44 percent would 
actually be 67 percent. 

Mr. President, if the Maybank amend- 
ment were to be repealed, we would cre- 
ate new geographic areas of unemploy- 
ment. As I have stated here on the 
Senate floor every year, this is one of 
the most dangerous amendments that 
has come before the Senate since I have 
been a Member. Senator Maybank hap- 
pened to be from my home State of 
South Carolina. He was a fine gentle- 
man and a good friend, but that is 
not the reason I favor the Maybank 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I am voting to preserve 
the Maybank amendment because it is 
the proper step to take. By eliminating 
the Maybank amendment we eliminate 
free enterprise, we eliminate the notion 
of free competition in our society. 

If the Senate eliminates competition 
in the defense area, it may be only a 
very short time before competition is 
eliminated in all the other Government 
business areas. The competitive spirit 
of America will be dealt a severe blow. 
Competition, the heart of private enter- 
prise, will be reduced. The United States 
today, Mr. President, is the greatest 
country in the world because of free 
enterprise, because of competition. 

Mr. President, the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica want competition. They want the 
best product for the best price. That is 
what the Department of Defense wants, 
that is what we all should want. I urge 
all my colleagues in the Senate to sup- 
port free enterprise, to support the 
American way of life, and to preserve the 
Maybank amendment. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the debate is about 
to be concluded. I do not want to pro- 
long it. I just wanted to say a few words. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I think 
the Senator is certainly entitled to them. 
I am glad he is going to make some 
remarks. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
New Jersey—perhaps my words will be 
wasted here as I see they are leaving the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows I will return to hear his 
words. I think I have read them in vari- 
ous reports. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I think one 
of the most interesting arguments, and 
probably one of the most broadminded 
arguments I have heard on the floor 
lately, was the address by the Senator 
from Delaware, Senator Bien, who was 
holding forth about the equities involved 
here and we are all one country, because 
he is arguing against his own parochial 
interests and I think that takes a pretty 
broadminded person. 

In Delaware, there are $105,320,000 in 
procurement contracts from the Depart- 
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ment of Defense to nonlabor surplus 
areas and $37,000,232—this was in fiscal 
year 1980—to what is known as labor 
surplus areas. 

What this means is, if the amendment 
of the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from New Jersey passes, the 
Senator from Delaware has about $105 
million that Delaware is now receiving 
which will be eligible to be set aside to 
nonlabor surplus areas and, of course, 
he has $37 million in labor surplus areas. 

This is a very complex problem, I 
really believe it appears at a time where 
we are in a period of time where we are 
all trying to do something about our 
Nation's security; that it is the last time 
we ought to be doing the kind of thing 
that may be done by the repeal of the 
Maybank amendment, and that is in- 
creasing the cost of overall military pro- 
curement anywhere from 5 to 10 percent 
and shifting that procurement around 
in a very inefficient, ineffective way from 
a national security point of view. 

In addition to that, I think it has al- 
ready been enumerated here by the 
chairman that what we have here is that 
the Defense Department has a better 
record, a better record in terms of 
awarding contracts on a competitive 
basis to labor surplus areas than the 
other agencies do that are under the 
present law, which would be excepted by 
the Maybank amendment. 

I think what may very well happen is 
you may end up with about the same 
percentage of contracts being awarded to 
the labor surplus areas at a higher cost 
to the Government. 

In addition to that, I do not know 
whether very many people have talked 
about this on the floor, but when minor- 
ity firms or small business firms are 
located in nonlabor surplus areas— 
and many of them have been competing 
successfully for contracts—they are go- 
ing to be preempted by this kind of 
change. What you would have is big 
businesses, very prosperous businesses, 
located in a labor surplus area would 
have priority over small businesses or 
minority businesses in a nonlabor sur- 
plus area. 

I do not really believe the Senate of 
the United States wants to do that. 

It is a very complex matter. We have 
a list here of all the States and how 
many of their areas have particular con- 
tracts. 

The Senator from Delaware is now on 
the floor. I was just saying that he is 
taking a very broad approach because in 
Delaware, as he is probably aware, there 
was one nonsurplus area in the fiscal 
year 1980, the first three quarters. That 
particular area got $105,320,000 in pro- 
curement contracts, and three labor sur- 
plus areas got a total of $37,232,000. 
What this would be doing is exposing the 
$105 million exposed to the nonsurplus 
area and in exchange for that he might 
pick up a few contracts in the labor sur- 
plus area. That is a very broadminded 
approach. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

The Senator from New York would 
certainly have the incentive to take the 
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position he is taking. In New York in 
fiscal year 1980, the first three quarters, 
they had 43 labor surplus areas that got 
a total of $3,585,492,000, and they had 52 
nonlabor surplus areas that got a total of 
$568,496,000. Interestingly enough, New 
York got 10 percent of the total procure- 
ment during these particular quarters, 
and, interestingly enough, some of the 
areas that are hard hit by unemploy- 
ment, for instance Michigan, New York, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Connecticut, 
and Pennsylvania are in the top 13 States 
in overall procurement. 

So I do not really believe this prob- 
lem has been very well thought through, 
and I really do not believe we have very 
much of a statistical analysis that has 
been done by anybody to determine what 
the results of this may be. I think all 
would be better served by not doing any- 
thing on this matter until we have more 
accurate information. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield for 
30 seconds? 

Mr. NUNN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BIDEN. On the specific point of 
my State benefiting or not benefiting, I 
was aware of the figures, but I am also 
aware that my State cannot remain 
healthy very long if the remaining States 
in the area are not healthy. So although 
my State benefits with regard to the way 
the program is now, or at least would 
be running a risk if the program is 
changed, it is not such an altruistic view 
that I am taking by being willing to put 
my State up on the block, if you will, but 
it in fact is a recognition of the fact 
that unless Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Maryland, which surround Delaware 
and impact significantly on our overall 
economy, are also healthy and we make 
accommodations there, we will not long 
remain healthy. I thank the Senator for 
pointing that information out. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Will the Senator join 
with the chairman in asking for the 
GSA or GAO studies so we can get a sta- 
tistical basis? 

Mr. NUNN. Did the chairman make 
that commitment? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I did not commit for 
anything specifically. I said there should 
be an in-depth study, directly under the 
legislative branch of the Government. I 
think that is where the responsibility is 
and that is why we ought to make the 
decision. But we should get such assist- 
ance concerning information as we see 
fit, in our discretion. 

Mr. NUNN. What really bothers me, 
frankly, is that we have struggled for a 
long number of years. I worked with the 
House Armed Services Committee for 
about 12 months, but I spent a long time 
working on this whole question of com- 
petitive procurement or lack of com- 
petitive procurement. You are talking 
about huge dollars here. If we are tak- 
ing a step in the repeal of the Maybank 
amendment which leads to less competi- 
tion in a period of time when we are 
greatly increasing the defense budget, 
we may very well be seeing a real infia- 
tionary effect take place, not just in the 
defense area but also in the overall area. 

We have a terrible problem in the lack 
of industrial capacity in the country to 
absorb some the defense increases that 
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are coming now. I really think if we in- 
ject this into it without knowing a lot 
more about it, we will be making a bad 
mistake. 

I understand the Senator from New 
Jersey would like to have an in-depth 
study. I do not know who the appropri- 
ate authority would be to do it, but I cer- 
tainly would support it because I think 
it would give us more meaningful infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BRADLEY. We will prepare a let- 
ter to the GAO and the GSA and ask 
them to start to work on it as a senator- 
ial request. 

Mr. NUNN. I am not sure who the ap- 
propriate authority would be to do that. 

Interestingly enough, I do not know 
whether the Senator from New Jersey 
has seen statistics, but they have twice 
as much money going into nonlabor sur- 
plus areas as surplus areas. There is no 
assurance that if we take away the 
money from nonsurplus areas that the 
money will find its way into New Jer- 
sey. I think we will be creating an ad- 
ministrative nightmare which will lessen 
competition and which could very well 
be extremely expensive to our country 
both in terms of dollars expended and in 
terms of what it does to our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
any change in the provision, included 
in every Department of Defense Appro- 
priation bill since 1954, popularly known 
as The Maybank amendment (“May- 
bank”). 

The effect of repealing or weakening 
Maybank would be to require the Depart- 
ment of Defense to set aside contracts 
solely for firms operating in areas desig- 
nated “labor surplus” by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Without question, this 
requirement would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the competition for and the cost 
of Defense purchases. 

Competition would be reduced because 
currently only 26 percent of the country 
is designated as labor surplus areas— 
1978-1979 unemployment rate of 7.2 per- 
cent or more. Thus, firms operating in 
the other 74 percent of the country 
would not have the opportunity to bid 
on Defense contracts set aside for labor 
surplus areas. 


Mr. President, it is elementary that 
reduced competition will lead to in- 
crsased costs. Indeed, the Defense De- 
partment estimates that repeal of May- 
bank could mean Defense contract 
awards at prices as much as 10 percent 
above the lowest price obtainable through 
open competition, which could boost De- 
fense costs by $1.5 to $2 billion in fiscal 
year 1981. We must strive to get the most 
for each and every Defense dollar that we 
spend; repeal or weakening of Maybank 
wou'd not help us toward that goal. 

Nor would it aid our industrial mobi- 
lization planning; many firms who par- 
ticipate in that planning would be denied 
the opportunity to bid on contracts set 
aside for labor surplus areas. So, in cer- 
tain instances, would small and minority 
businesses, which won $8.1 billion in 
Defense contracts—$2 out of every $3 
they were awarded—in open competiti- 
tion with large businesses. But repeal or 
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weakening of Maybank would have the 
effect of inserting a new preference be- 
fore open competition between large and 
small businesses—a preference for large 
businesses in labor surplus areas—thus 
seriously jeopardizing the $8.1 billion in 
awards I just mentioned. 

Mr. President, we can also expect that 
the Defense procurement process would 
be open to intense political pressures if 
Maybank were repealed or weakened. 
Defense contracting officials would have 
to make countless administrative deci- 
sions on whether contracts should be set 
aside. Representatives of labor surplus 
areas would undoubtedly try to convince 
these officials that set-asides were appro- 
priate, while representatives of nonlabor 
surplus areas would urge no set-asides. 
We ‘hould not expose the Defense pro- 
curement process to such pressures. 

Mr. President, the predicate for repeal- 
ing or weakening Maybank seems to be 
the contention that Defense is not doing 
its share to help economically disadvan- 
taged areas. That, Mr. President, is an 
unfair charge. In fiscal year 1979, DOD 
placed $19 bilion, or 31 p-rcent of its 
prime contract dollars—contracts over 
$*0,000—in Jabor surplus areas. By con- 
trast, only about 25 percent of the con- 
tract do'lars of all the civilian agencies 
combined were in labor surplus areas in 
fiscal year 1979. 

For the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1980 Defense has done even better—40 
percent ($19 billion) of the $47.5 billion 
in Defense prime contract awards has 
been distributed among 1,065 of the 
1,069 labor surplus areas, much of it to 
States such as California, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Mich- 
igan. During the same period an addi- 
tional $11 billion went to nonlabor sur- 
plus areas with 1978-79 unemployment 
rates of 6 percent or more. Still, on the 
average about twice as many contract 
dollars went to labor surplus areas— 
$17.8 million—as went to nonlabor sur- 
plus areas—$9.9 million. 


But, Mr. President, the billions of dol- 
lars of Defense contract awards made in 
nonlabor surplus areas in all 50 States 
would be jeopardized if Maybank is re- 
pealed or weakened. For firms in those 
areas, which at least in Georgia contain 
by far the greatest percentage of the 
State’s unemployed in 1975, might be de- 
nied the opportunity to bid for contract 
awards they had previously held. 


Even putting all these considerations 
aside, we must consider how effective the 
labor surplus area set aside program has 
been in helping employment in those 
locales. And the fact is that its impact 
has been nominal. That is the conclusion 
of a private study, which found that in 
fiscal year 1978 set asides produced, on 
the average, a direct job impact of 11 
jobs per labor surplus area. The same 
study found “no guarantee that the pos- 
sible substantial costs of more vigorous 
program implementation would produce 
proportionate increases in program 
effects.” 

Mr. President, we must spend our De- 
fense dollars efficiently and get the most 
we can for every cent. Repeal or weaken- 
{ng of Maybank will thwart that effort 
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by restricting competition and increas- 
ing the cost of Detense purchases. There- 
fore, I strongly urge that the Maybank 
amendment be continued in the fiscal 
year 1981 Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
member last year when the Senate was 
having its annual debate on the May- 
bank amendment, the Senator from 
Georgia, Senator Nunn, and I were on 
the floor trying to point out why repeal 
made no sense. The Senator from Geor- 
gia stated the case against repeal very 
concisely and effectively. He said that if 
repeal of the Maybank amendment does 
not increase the cost of defense procure- 
ment, then there is no need for it. 

The Senator from Georgia was cor- 
rect. I doubt if there is anyone on the 
floor of the Senate today who would se- 
riously suggest that repeal of the May- 
bank amendment would not increase the 
cost of defense procurement. 

We can argue about precisely how much 
it would cost the American taxpayer if 
we attempt to use the DOD budget for 
social engineering purposes, but it is im- 
possible to challenge the assertion that 
repeal of the Maybank amendment will 
cost money, and the price tag will run 
into the billions. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems strange 
to me that at a time when there is urgent 
and legitimate concern about our defense 
posture, when there is urgent and 
legitimate concern about levels of 


taxation, deficit spending and inflation 
in America; at a time we are about to 
devote additional scarce resources to de- 
fense, the Senate of the United States 
should also be considering a proposal 


that can only increase the cost of defense 
without contributing anything to effi- 
ciency or preparedness. 

In the years to come, we will be ask- 
ing the American people to sacrifice in 
the interest of a strong national defense. 
I think the people are prepared for sac- 
rifice. But they are not ready to spend an 
extra $1 or $2 billion per year for the sole 
purpose of channeling defense procure- 
ment to labor surplus areas. 

If there is one area in which this 
country needs and demands efficiency, 
economy, and the discipline of the free 
market system, that area is defense. It 
is vital to our future as a nation. It is 
a major consumer of our tax dollars. 
It is a top national priority, and should 
be treated as such. To repeal the May- 
bank amendment would be to engineer 
waste and inefficiency into the defense 
procurement process. The very idea is 
totally unacceptable and irresponsible. 

Now I am well aware, Mr. President, 
of the problems in labor surplus areas. 
I would point out to my colleagues that 
the least economically advantaged areas 
of this country are not in the slums of 
the snowbelt, but in my State, in the 
Rio Grande Valley. I want to be part 
of the effort to bring prosperity, jobs, 
and opportunity to every citizen of 
America, regardless of where he lives. 

But let us understand that, even with 
the Maybank amendment on the books, 
the labor surplus areas of America are 
doing quite well in terms of defense 
procurement. They are certainly not 
being short-changed or discriminated 
against. 
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Labor surplus areas are about 26 per- 
cent of all labor market areas in this 
country, but during the first three quar- 
ters of fiscal year 1980 they rece.veu 40 
percent of the defense procurement con- 
tracts. And they are providing goods at 
competitive prices. 

Let us also remember that millions of 
Americans who live in LSA's are also tax- 
payers who share our concern about a 
strong and secure America able to with- 
stand any threat from abroad. I serious- 
ly doubt whether these people want to 
see the Government pay a premium to 
procure defense articles from areas of 
high unemployment. I think they will 
demand efficiency, not waste, from the 
defense dollar, and I could not agree 
more. 

If we are going to rebuild America, Mr. 
President, we are going to need a sound 
foundation. A foundation of security, fis- 
cal responsibility, real economic growth, 
and—equally important—national unity. 
There is no room for aggressive, grasping 
regionalism when it comes to national 
defense. 

The Maybank amendment simply 
states what should be national policy 
in any event: DOD contracts shall be 
awarded on the basis of competition; we 
should buy maximum muscle with our 
defense dollar. 

I certainly do not want to see that sort 
of provision disappear from American 
law. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise in sup- 
port of deletion of the Maybank amend- 
ment, which has distorted Federal pro- 
curement policy for many years. The De- 
fense Department is the only agency in 
our National Government which is cur- 
rently allowed to ignore economic dis- 
tress and idle productivity when it buys 
the equipment it needs. This situation 
must and should end. 

DOD is responsible for over two-thirds 
of the Federal Government’s purchases, 
most of which are for nonstrategic items 
such as furniture, office supplies, and 
other equipment such as any agency 
might buy. There is no reason why pro- 
curement of material should not follow 
the normal rules which we apply to 
other Government purchases. 

I appreciate the legitimate concern of 
some of my colleagues that we must have 
effective competitive bidding for defense 
supply contracts. This would certainly be 
the case where we are operating without 
the Maybank provision and under normal 
Government procurement rules. All other 
Government agencies reserve contracts 
to areas of high unemployment only if 
there is adequate competition to insure 
a reasonable price, and this would be the 
case for the Department of Defense as 
well if the Maybank amendment were 
deleted. 

I need not dwell on the current state of 
our economy and the increasingly dan- 
gerous situation of our productivity 
levels. We not only have a recession; we 
have had several years when there has 
been a fundamental lack of capital in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment 
facilities. Many of us had hoped to begin 
to rectify this critical situation with a 
responsible tax cut this year, a tax cut 
whose cornerstone would have been 
strong incentives to develop that capital 
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equipment. Our chances for that tax cut 
in this session now look dim and it may 
be many months before we can present 
another such measure to this body. In the 
meantime, the economy continues to 
need help. Deletion of the Maybank 
amendment would provide some of that 
help by directing part of our Govern- 
ment contracting to areas where more 
companies tend to have older plant and 
equipment facilities, thus providing more 
incentives and more capital to modernize 
those facilities. 

Mr. President, we must free defense 
purchases from the straitjacket of the 
Maybank amendment, and require the 

efense Department to shoulder its share 
of the Federal Government’s domestic 
economic responsibilities. As soon as we 
bring our defense procurement in line 
with the rest of our Federal procurement, 
wə will be able to provide more jobs for 
those willing and able to work in the 
economically depressed areas where Fed- 
eral spending would do the most good. 
This in turn would reduce the costs of 
unemployment compensation and other 
income maintenance programs. And as 
we all know, the costs of these programs 
soar during periods of economic down- 
turn: The Congressional Budget Office 
has estimated that every 1-percent rise 
in unemployment costs the Federal Gov- 
ernment $20 billion. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. President, 
I urge the distinguished chairman of the 
committee to remove the Maybank 
amendment language when this bill 
comes to conference. We must and we 
should bring the purchases of the De- 
fense Department into conformity with 
the rest of our Federal procurement 
rolicy. 

@® Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Moynihan position to re- 
peal the Maybank amendment. 

The Maybank amendment has ob- 
structed an intelligent and responsible 
national policy of encouraging the full 
utilization of American production fa- 
cilities and workers. Defense manpower 
policy No. 4 could reduce economic dis- 
location in our country, but the May- 
bank amendment interferes with that 
objective. 

Defense procurement alone comprises 
over 72 percent of the dollar value of all 
Government purchases of goods and 
services. To accomplish the objectives of 
defense manpower policy No. 4, Federal 
procurement funds are targeted to firms 
in areas of high unemployment known 
as labor surplus areas. This could be an 
enormously potent weapon in our na- 
tional economic arsenal. 

In my own State of Michigan unem- 
ployment soared to over 14 percent dur- 
ing this past summer. Currently it hov- 
ers around 13.4 percent. Most of Michi- 
gan’s cities and counties are labor sur- 
plus areas. Certain areas in the State 
have unemployment in excess of 20 per- 
cent. These people want jobs, and we 
have the ability to put many of them 
back to work. 


The Department of Defense needs 
everything from paper clips to file cab- 
inets and many places with high unem- 
ployment in this country have the indus- 
trial base as well as the know-how to 
supply these goods. Unfortunately, 
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Maybank prevents the Defense Depart- 
ment from considering these pressing 
needs when it procures its goods. 

I submit that significant national ben- 
efit would come from the purchase of 
goods at a reasonable price—from firms 
in labor surplus areas that would con- 
tribute to economic stabilization and 
would help reduce Federal spending for 
unemployment and welfare benefits.@ 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota may have some 
remarks. I have spoken to the extent that 
I think we have presented the side we 
represent on this amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I have no 
further comments. I am pleased that the 
amendment will not be offered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to again thank 
those who have worked in this highly im- 
portant and troublesome matter which 
will have to be proceeded upon further 
in time. To be sure I am understood and 
not misunderstood, let me just repeat in 
one sentence: I think it is a legislative 
responsibility. We have the obligation. 
We have control for an in-depth hearing 
and development of the facts under the 
guidance of technical men, and to em- 
ploy the use of any other agency we want 
to. But it is our responsibility and we will 
have to make the decisions. 

I am not going to be in my present 
position very long. I doubt that it is 
something that could be hurried under 
any circumstance. However, I will cer- 
tainly have a continued interest to do 
what I can along those lines, I again 
thank all Senators who participated in 
this matter. 

The Senator from Missouri was here 
this morning. I did promise that I would 
let him know. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator yield 
for a brief moment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I am glad to yield 
though I do not control the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
defense appropriation bill we are con- 
sidering today is, by virtue of its size 
and content, a positive sign in my mind 
that the United States is moving out 
strongly to correct the deficiencies in 
U.S. military capabilities which have de- 
veloped in recent years. It should, I be- 
lieve, be taken as a sign by our friends 
and enemies alike that the United States 
is intent upon guarding its globa] inter- 
ests and maintaining political/military 
stability in vital regions of the globe. 

The Senate version of the defense ap- 
propriation bill is more than $6 billion 
above the President’s request and re- 
flects the intent of Congress to deal with 
problems the administration has refused 
to address in the past 3 years. I regard 
this as an encouraging sign and I feel 
confident that we are witnessing a trend 
to upgrade our defenses which will be 
sustained into the future. I am confident 
that the incoming Reagan administra- 
tion will pursue this goal and that it will 
receive strong support in the Senate and 
Congress as a whole next year. 

But, Mr. President, I would like to 
temper this optimism with one final bit 
of advice and return to a theme which 
I have been addressing for more than a 
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year now. It is a theme which I was 
pleased to see the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, Senator Cocuran, mention this 
morning. The Senate must take action 
to assure that our defense preparations 
and capabilities are directly related to 
our foreign policy objectives. 

Mr. President, I would like to repeat 
that for emphasis. I believe we abso- 
lutely must determine that the money 
we are spending for defense is buying 
the capabilities to support our foreign 
policy objectives. 

Today we see a situation in which the 
status of defense capabilities is an im- 
plicit statement of foreign policy. The 
U.S. defense budget is as much a tool of 
policymaking as any pronouncement by 
the President or the Secretary of State. 
Indeed, as we confront political leader- 
ships in other countries who are more 
impressed by actions than by words, the 
status of defense capabilities is prob- 
ably the most effective tool American 
policymakers have at their disposal. 


This direct relationship between de- 
fense capability and foreign policy 
makes it imperative that the Congress 
fully explore and understand the impli- 
cations of our defense decisions. There 
should be no artificial budget limitations 
on our ability to buy a good defense ca- 
pability. I can assure the Senate that, as 
ranking member on the Budget Com- 
mittee, I do not make that statement 
lightly. However, I am painfully aware 
of all our competing budget demands 
and I know that we cannot afford to 
squander precious budgetary resources 
by funding defense capabilities which 
bear no relationship to our broader for- 
eign policy goals and do not significantly 
enhance our ability to do the job we ex- 
pect our military to do—and do it in the 
most effective fashion. 

I think the debate we had earlier about 
putting the battleship New Jersey back 
into the fleet is a case in point. 


No one has demonstrated that we need 
the New Jersey to forward any of our 
foreign policy goals. Until we know what 
goal will be served by these enormous 
defense outlays, the Senator from Okla- 
homa feels we should be very hesitant to 
commit funds to programs that may or 
may not be helpful in the field of foreign 
policy. 

I have previously suggested ways in 
which the Senate might move to develop 
a forum for reconciling defense require- 
ments and foreign policy goals. I offered 
Senate Resolution 299, which proposed 
the formation of a special select com- 
mittee which would be comprised- of 
members of the relevant committees in 
the areas of foreign affairs and national 
security. Such a group would, in my view, 
serve as an effective mechanism for in- 
tegrating our defense and foreign policy 
needs and insure that they are not pur- 
sued in a vacuum and independent of 
each other. 

Mr. President, this proposal foundered 
on the problem of committee turf. I 
knew in the beginning that this might 
occur, but I still believe in the basic need 
for a greater appreciation of the com- 
plementary relationship between U.S. 
defense and foreign policy. Many Mem- 
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bers of Congress have joined me in sup- 
porting such a proposal. I urge the new 
administration and the next Congress to 
devote time to developing an effective 
means of implementing the basic objec- 
tive I have identified. I am not talking 
about some commission of outside spe- 
cialists which would meet and then be 
forgotten. Instead, I believe that we need 
a mechanism which could get the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the relevant com- 
mittees actively involved in thinking 
about both sides of the defense policy/ 
foreign policy question. 

As some Senators may recall, it was 
the SALT II issue which originally led 
me to consider this need. Throughout the 
discussion of the SALT II treaty, I was 
constantly advised to consider whether 
SALT II was in our national interest and 
supported our foreign policy goals. My 
frustration grew out of the fact that, in 
12 years as a Senator, I had never heard 
a comprehensible explanation of what 
our goals and objectives in the area of 
defense and foreign policy are. 


Mr. President, I think that is a serious 
criticism of the Senate, where we should 
be concerned about foreign policy, per- 
haps, more than any other place in town 
except the Defense and State Depart- 
ments. To my knowledge, the Armed 
Services Committee and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs have never met. The 
two seem to go down separate paths and 
establish separate policies without one 
knowing what the other is doing. 


Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
be asked again in the future to judge 
whether measures and spending pro- 
posals support the national interest. If 
the administration fails to act promptly 
I would encourage the Senate to initiate 
a process for defining the national in- 
terest. Without such a definition in 
hand, the Senate will never be complete- 
ly confident in making judgments on de- 
fense matters. 


Mr. President, as a member of the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee, I be- 
lieve this bill will start us off on the 
right foot in regard to fulfilling the de- 
fense promises made by President-elect 
Reagan during the campaign. It envis- 
ages a defense upgrading and modern- 
ization plan which I hope will be sus- 
tained. It also includes funding for mili- 
tary personnel initiatives, which I hope 
will help solve the manpower problems 
that now confront the military. The bil] 
will help improve the quality of life for 
men and women in the U.S. military. 

As a member of the Budget Committee, 
I commend the chairman of the Defense 
Subcommittee (Mr. STENNIS) and the 
ranking member (Mr. Lone) for report- 
ing a bill within the défense ceiling pro- 
vided by the just-passed second concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 
1981. My calculations show the bill to be 
exactly at the budget authority ceiling 
of $164.6 billion after supplemental re- 
quirements are added in. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a table illustrating 
the budget status of the defense appro- 
priation bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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BUDGET STATUS OF THE DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL: H.R. 8105 

When additional later requirements for 
the DOD pay raise are considered, the De- 
fense Appropriations Bill, as passed by the 
Appropriation Committee, is exactly at the 
Second Concurrent Budget Resolution allo- 
cation for budget authority, and $950 mil- 
lion below the allocation in outlays. Higher 
funding for procurement and R&D in the 
Senate bill result in it being $6.4 billion 
above the President’s request in BA and 
$3.6 billion in outlays and $3.7 billion in BA 
above the House passed level and $1.8 billion 
in outlays. 


Defense Subcommittee 


[$ billions] 
Outlays from. prior-year 
budget authority 
H.R. 8105 Senate Commit- 
tee recommendation---- 
Possible later require- 
ments for pay raise 


SBC staff estimate of Sub- 
committee crosswalk 302- 
(b) allocation under 
Second Budget Resolu- 
tion 

Potential over/under allo- 
cation 

Committee bill over House- 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I close 
with the hope that my Senate colleagues 
will seriously address the need to put our 
defense resources to the best work to 
support U.S. goals and thereby avo:d 
waste and duplication. We must spend 
what is required to preserve our national 
security and we cannot shirk this re- 
sponsibility. My hope is that this com- 
mitment will be matched by an equal 
commitment not to spend wildly until we 
know what our foreign policy objectives 
are and until we are certain that the 
money we are spending will help us reach 
those objectives. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1786 
(Purpose: To remove certain restriction on 
real property conveyed to the State of 

Maine by the United States by the Act of 

March 3, 1905) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerksread as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) 


proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1786. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. . (a) The Act entitled “An Act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to convey the 
Kennebec Arsenal property, situated in Au- 
gusta, Maine, to the State of Maine for public 
purposes”, approved March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1270), is amended by inserting “or for other 
public purposes” after “in conformity with 
the terms of this Act”. 
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(b) The Secretary of the Army shall issue 
such written instructions, deeds, or other 
instruments as may be necessary to bring the 
conveyance made to the State of Maine under 
the authority of the Act referred to in sub- 
section (a) into conformity with the amend- 
ment made by such subsection. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of myself and 
Senator CoHEn to delete certain use re- 
strictions from the Kennebec Arsenal 
Property in Augusta, Maine, so it can 
be used as a State office building. 

The Department of War built a mili- 
tary arsenal in the city of Augusta dur- 
ing the early to mid 1800's. Pursuant to 
congressional authorization, the Secre- 
tary of War conveyed this property to 
the State of Maine in 1905, with the pro- 
viso that the property be used in connec- 
tion with the Maine Insane Hospital. The 
State did indeed make such use of the 
property, but in recent years, the old mil- 
itary arsenal has become underutilized 
and now serves as a warehouse. 

Mr. President, the State of Maine would 
now like to convert this granite building 
into office space and thus extend its use- 
ful life for public purposes. 

State officials were in touch with Army 
officials recently and the Department re- 
portedly had no objection to the deletion 
of this use restriction. I have good reason 
to believe this administration does not 
oppose this amendment—it should not 
provoke any controversy and will not re- 
quire any Federal funds to be imple- 
mented. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Defense to issue a new deed, deleting the 
restriction for use of the Kennebec Ar- 
senal property with the Maine Insane 
Hospital, while asserting that it must 
continue to be used for public purposes. 

My understanding is that the majority 
staff of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has reviewed this amendment and 
does not anticipate that it will cause dif- 
ficulties to any involved party. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
amendment has been cleared by both 
the majority and minority members on 
the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, that is correct. 
We have looked it over and we think 
we can accept and recommend the 
amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment that will correct a situa- 
tion in Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRYOR). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri was here this 
morning. He came back after lunch for 
an amendment. He has a subcommittee 
in session downstairs. I hope the Chair 
can recognize him on an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if I might ascertain the 
possibility of getting a time agreement 


(UP No. 1786) was 
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to vote on passage of the bill at no later 
than a certain hour today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, so far as I know now, 
things look a lot better than they did 
when I sent a message an hour ago that 
things are cloudy around here. I think 
we are going to get to the end of this 
thing rather rapidly, allowing for un- 
foreseen events that we do not know 
anything about. The Senator from Mis- 
souri is here and is ready to go with 
his amendment. The Senator from Iowa 
has an amendment. Mr. President, I 
think that will be a fairly short amend- 
ment. I do not know what the Senator 
from Missouri says about his time. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I need 10 minutes, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is good. It looks 
now as if we might finish up inside an 
hour. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope someone will check with the 
minority leader and see if he is in agree- 
ment? For now, I yield the floor. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn). 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order to lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on S. 1918. Be- 
fore I get the Chair’s approval on that, 
I have talked to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. This will take no longer than 4 or 
5 minutes, if the Senator from Missouri 
is prepaerd with his amendment. It has 
been cleared on all sides and I shall put 
my statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. This has not 
been cleared with the leadership, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I withdraw 
the request. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1787 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1787: 

On page 28, line 9, strike ‘'$7,159,857,000" 
and insert $7,039,857,000". 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, one of 
the most serious problems facing Penta- 
gon planners as we begin the decade of 
the 1980's is the growing vulnerability. of 
our land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missile (ICBM). By some estimates, the 
Soviets will have by the early 1980's a 
capability to destroy over 90 percent of 
our Minuteman and Titan ICBM'’s in a 
first strike attack. Fortunately, we as a 
Nation have never relied exclusively on 
our land-based ICBM force to provide a 
sufficient strategic deterrent. Nonethe- 
less this missile force is a vital compo- 
nent of the U.S. strategic Triad. We con- 
tinued to operate under the assumption 
that while an enemy might be able to 
knock out or neutralize one leg of the 
Triad at any given time, the other legs 
would still be capable of delivering a 
lethal retaliatory blow, to any location 
on the globe. 
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To address the growing vulnerability 
of the Minuteman and Titan missile 
force, the President directed the Air 
Force to begin a full-scale development 
program of a successor ICBM system— 
to be deployed in a multiple protective 
structure basing mode. We know this 
system to be the MX. 

By current estimates, it will cost close 
to $10 billion to develop the system alone. 
The effort will extend through 1987. 
Total program cost estimates continue 
to grow at every reassessment but will 
surely approximate $50 billion. Congress 
has appropriated $820 million to date, 
and is considering appropriating an ad- 
ditional $1.5 billion in this bill. 

Mr. President, today I rise to offer an 
amendment to reduce this year’s request 
by $120 million. I do not offer this 
amendment because I do not agree that 
a successor to our land-based ICBM sys- 
tem is needed. I am not even prepared to 
say the MX is an unsuitable successor, 
although I have grave reservations about 
the current configuration of the program. 
Rather, my amendment addresses the 
practical problems in effectively man- 
aging a program that seems to recon- 
figure itself at every junction. 

Even though the Congress has appro- 
priated a full three-quarters of a billion 
dollars for development, the decision on 
missile basing mode seems anything but 
definitive. Since the Senate last debated 
funding for this program, the adminis- 
tration seems to have abandoned the so- 
called race track system in favor of what 
is now being called the grid system. In 
the course of a single year, the Air Force 
has shifted emphasis from a basing con- 
cept that provided for “breakout” 
through a shelter roof to a transporter- 
erector-launcher vehicle with a “dash” 
capability to a “plowout” concept allow- 
ing for launch outside the shelters. Such 
a shifting pattern of proposed basing 
concepts graphically depicts the prob- 
lems the United States is facing in get- 
ting the development effort off the 
ground. 

Last year, the Senate passed by unani- 
mous vote the Stevens amendment that 
formally precludes the Air Force from 
pursuing a single course of action. The 
amendment specifically prevents the ex- 
penditure of funds provided in the fiscal 
year 1980 bill from being used in such a 
manner as to commit the United States 
to one basing mode for the MX. As a 
result, development efforts associated 
with basing have been maintained at a 
lower level than planned. In addition, 
some reports I have reviewed have indi- 
cated that the Air Force is experiencing 
some difficulty recruiting the necessary 
talent to proceed with the difficult task 
of preparing to meet critical development 
milestones. 


At the direction of the committee 
membership, the House surveys and in- 
vestigations staff conducted a detailed 
and thorough review of Air Force docu- 
ments containing budgetary, financial, 
contractual, and program related data. 
After careful consideration of the de- 
tails of program funding, obligation 
rates, and expenditure rates for fiscal 
years 1979 through 1981, the staff study 
concluded that the Air Force will prob- 
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ably spend no more than 62 percent of 
the $670 million appropriated in fiscal 
year 1980. The rest is expected to be 
carried over into fiscal year 1981. 

The staff study makes the point that 
recent changes in the proposed MX 
basing mode coupled with the Senate’s 
unanimously adopted Stevens amend- 
ment have significantly slowed pro- 
gram development. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
after careful deliberation, concluded 
that “the budget request for MX was 
for more funds than can be spent effec- 
tively and efficiently for fiscal year 1981.” 

It made it clear in the report that it 
was fully supporting MX as a needed 
system. It said its action was “a recog- 
nition of the practical problems in- 
volved in carrying out a project of this 
complexity and magnitude.” 

Make no mistake that I stand four- 
square behind the concept of the Triad 
form of our strategic deterrent and I 
believe that we need to maintain our 
land-based capability of the Triad. 

I am opposed, however, to moving 
ahead so rapidly in MX development 
that we end up providing the Pentagon 
with more money than it can effectively 
spend in a given year. 

Such a practice does nothing for boost- 
ing our defense but instead leads to 
waste and invites mismanagement. 

So what my amendment does, Mr. 
President, is to delete $120 million from 
the bill. This would conform the bill to 
the action of the House in this regard, 
after the very careful and detailed study 
that the House committee made, and 
based especially on the excellent report 
done by the House surveys and investi- 
gations staff, a copy of which I have 
available here with me in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) be added as a cosponsor of 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if this would be the 
time now to get a time limit on the 
bill? 

Mr. YOUNG. I have to object. I have 
not discussed this matter with the lead- 
ers on my side. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Very well. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

MR. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the proposal by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

This proposal, calling for the deletion 
of $120 million from the research and 
development account for the MX missile 
program, would have the following im- 
pact, and I cite a letter dated November 
1 of this year to Chairman STENNIS from 
General Lew Allen, Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force. 


I quote from the letter: 


November 21, 1980 


The impact of a $120 million reduction is 
a six-month delay in missile first flight which 
is now scheduled for January 1983. The first 
integrated basing test will be slipped as well 
and the total effect will be a delay of at least 
six months in the IOC. 


“TOC” is the terminology used by the 
Department of Defense with respect to 
when major weapons programs first be- 
come operational. 

Mr. President, this, again, would r2- 
quire a disruption of a program that has 
been stopped, slowed, and started over 
anà over again for many years. 

Our committee, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee—in particular, the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, on which I serve—has reviewed 
carefully the program; and I urge my 
colleagues to accept the judgment of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, in 
that this would be an unwise cut. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator fron 
Missouri was present when the Appro- 
priations Committee considered his pro- 
rosal and rejected it. Now we are here, 
in the concluding hour of the debate on 
this appropriation bill, and the matter is 
raised once again; and I urge my col- 
leagues to reject it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has a good eye, and 
he will find things in the bill that are 
loose and rattling around a little. How- 
ever, this matter about the research and 
development, a very expensive under- 
taking for the MX, is something that our 
committee, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, has gone over for several years. This 
year, again, it was heard in depth by 
the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment, which came out, as I recall, 
with a unanimous report that the Air 
Force figures were reasonably sound, and 
recommended the allowance of the $1.5 
billion. 

That has been argued back and forth 
a great deal, but the settlement on the 
money became rather firm the first part 
of this year. 

This is a relatively small amount; but 
as I understand the custom and pattern 
of operations in research and develop- 
ment, they just cannot say that they are 
going to spend all this money within a 
certain time. It is unwise and impracti- 
cal. So they authorize it and they obli- 
gate the Government to this money. In 
that way, they get a better job done for 
the dollar, and I*believe it is in keeping 
with their established practice. 

I believe that now, at this late time, 
we should not change these figures. I say 
that respectfully to the Senator from 
Missouri. I hope we can leave this intact. 
It has been a controversial matter, but 
we finally settled on the money, and let 
us stick by it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the House 
appropriations bill contains, as the au- 
thor of this amendment has explained, a 
reduction of $120 million for the MX 
missile system. The contention of the au- 
thors of the House reduction and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri is that 
the $120 million cannot be spent during 
fiscal year 1981. 

The Defense Department made a 
strong appeal for the restoration of the 
$120 million and I quote that appeal: 


November 21, 1980 


The House reduced the MX program by 
$120 million on the basis that program com- 
plications will preclude the expenditure of 
the requested amount. This reduction will 
result in unacceptable schedule and/or tech- 
nical risk impacts. We have completed an 
adjustment of the entire program to accom- 
modate several design decisions made re- 
cently to reduce overall costs and complexity 
and to improve performance in critical areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of the FY 1981 budget re- 
quest is for missile activity directed at 
meeting the scheduled three flight tests in 
1983 prior to the production decision in mid- 
1983. Reduction of $120 million will force a 
schedule slip of several months in those 
flight dates, similar slips in the production 
decision and IOC dates, or a significant in- 
crease in technical risk as we try to hold the 
schedule. I urge the Senate to restore the 
funds so that this major and critical new 
strategic program can proceed on a prudent 
basis. 


Mr. President, the Defense Depart- 
ment’s appeal is certainly strong and 
selfexplanatory. I do not think there is 
any question in anyone’s mind that the 
introduction of the SS-18 by the Soviet 
Union requires that the United States 
develop the MX as soon as prudently 
possible in order to maintain the best 
possible balance of strategic weapons. 

Again, Mr. President, I believe that the 
Defense Department appeal is well taken 
and I strongly urge my colleagues to op- 
pose this amendment. 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I oppose this 
amendment. I suggest to the Senate that 
there probably is no Senator on this floor 
who has been more involved in the MX 
issue for more than 21⁄4 years, primarily 
because a good part of it is intended to 
be placed in my State. 

This has been an extremely controver- 
Sial issue. It was one of the major issues 
in my campaign for reelection this year, 
and I was blasted on radio and TV be- 
cause I was not laying my body in front 
of the MX to try to stop it and prevent 
the horrible consequences within my 
State. 

Nevertheless, with all those problems 
and the serious problems it could cause 
within my State, I cannot vote for fur- 
ther delays. I say that in the context that 
I do. not believe that President Carter 
picked the best base mode, either mili- 
tarily or from an economic standpoint, 
and I hope that Governor Reagan 
changes the basing mode, because I do 
not like it and I do not want it in my 
State. 

On the other hand, in the interests of 
national security, we do need the MX 
missile. 

I believe that President Ford made a 
mistake by not going ahead with the 
building of the MX prior to the 1976 
election. President Carter delayed for 3 
years making a decision, and the situa- 
tion should have been evident to every- 
body with respect to the incredibly grow- 
ing missile gap and all the missiles the 
Soviet Union has been building. 

So it is not only a need for the MX 
missile; it is long past due that we get 
on with the development of that missile. 
In the interest of national defense, I 
will not be a party to tacking on further 
delay, because I doubt very much that 
the Air Force will be able to keep their 
IOC date of 1986. It will slip further. 
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It is in that context that I do not like 
the system and I do not want it in my 
State, but I do believe that we need to 
get on with the missile. So my work will 
be to continue with the missile, and I 
hope to influence the Reagan adminis- 
tration to change the basing mode, but 
I will not be a party to deleting funds 
which will delay something that is vitally 
needed for the security of this country. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, this 
amendment does not kill the MX; it does 
not delay the MX; nor does it defini- 
tively determine what the basing mode 
of the MX may or will be. It does none 
of these things. 

This amendment is pinpointed to $120 
million which the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, through their surveys and 
investigations staff, concludes cannot be 
intelligently, usefully, and meaningfully 
spent in the upcoming fiscal year, Al- 
though it is geared to the MX system, it 
has nothing to do with the IOC date of 
the MX or its ultimate configuration. 

Only one body in Congress has gone 
into this matter in any considerable 
depth, and that is the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and their surveys and 
investigations staff. 

I ask Members of this body, if they 
have the inclination and the interest, to 
read the excellent report of the House 
surveys and investigations staff, which 
points out that this $120 million is ex- 
cessive. That is the bottom line. I read, 
in conclusion, from the House Appro- 
priations Committee report: 

The Air Force requested $1,564,900,000 to 
continue engineering development of the 
MX system. Among other things, the total 
cost of the system is a matter of particular 
interest. For this reason, the Committee 
held a special hearing this year to examine 
the projected costs of the MX, with emphasis 
on the details of the fiscal year 1981 budget 
request. In addition, the Committee's Sur- 
veys and Investigations Staff was directed to 
make a thorough study of the details of pro- 
gram funding, obligation rates, and expendi- 
ture rates for fiscal years 1979, 1980 and 
1981. The results of these inquiries, together 
with voluminous data supplied by the Air 
Force and OSD, were available to the Com- 
mittee for its deliberations. 

It was noted that the Air Force will spend 
at most 62 percent of the $670,000,000 pro- 
vided for MX for fiscal year 1980, with the 
remainder carrying over into fiscal year 1981. 
It was noted that the changes in the MX 
basing mode, announced well after the 
budget was submitted, will have an uncer- 
tain impact on some of the work previously 
planned for fiscal year 1981. It was noted 
that the Air Force has failed to fully staff 
the MX project office, citing as the reason 
the lack of sufficient numbers of persons 
with the requisite skills and experience to 
manage and control so large, complex and 
costly an undertaking. These factors, among 
others, led the Committee to conclude that 
the budget request for MX was for more 
funds than can be spent effectively and ef- 
ficiently in fiscal year 1981. Accordingly, the 
Committee recommends a reduction of 
$120,000,000. 


Mr. President, that is a summary of 
the case and in my opinion it is a cogent 
case buttressed, as I say, by the excellent 
reports by the surveys and investigation 
staff of the House of Representatives. 

I am prepared to vote on the amend- 
ment. 
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@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment by my col- 
league from Missouri to delete $120 mil- 
lion in unneeded funds from the fiscal 
1981 Defense Appropriations Act for re- 
search and development on the MX in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
weapons system. 

Adoption of this amendment would 
prudently protect our scarce taxpayer 
dollars at no cost to our national secu- 
rity and without negatively affecting our 
efforts to modernize our strategic nu- 
clear deterrent Triad as needed. 

As most of my colleagues know, I have 
serious reservations about the military 
and cost-effectiveness of the proposed 
MX missile system. The Air Force has 
failed so far to demonstrate convinc- 
ingly that the system is survivable, or is 
worth the financial and environmental 
costs involved. 

The “window of vulnerability” which 
allegedly threatens the land-based por- 
tion of our strategic nuclear Triad— 
the ICBM’s—also appears to me to be 
far less open than others contend. This 
is especially so when one reviews the 
classified and unclassified expert testi- 
mony available to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, to which I belong. 

I also have strong concerns that the 
proposed multiple basing mode for the 
MX is an arms control disaster and sets 
an example which could increase the 
missile threat to the United States if it is 
followed by the Soviets. 

Despite these reservations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have supported continued re- 
search and development on the missile 
part of the entire MX system, because 
more questions need to be answered 
about the requirement for it before we 
make a final decision whether to pro- 
duce and deploy a new ICBM. Almost $1 
billion is contained in this appropria- 
tions bill for research and development 
on the MX missile itself, and I support 
this appropriation for that reason. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the entire $1.5 billion MX ap- 
propriation in this bill still represents 
only research and development on the 
system. Approximately $500 million is 
included for the basing mode with which 
I disagree. In approving this entire sum, 
the Senate in no way is committing it- 
self to the future production and de- 
ployment of the MX system. That is a 
decision we will face in future Senates 
and in future legislation. 

What I cannot support, Mr. President, 
is the Senate spending Federal dollars 
when not needed. That is the case with 
the $120 million which is the subject 
of the Eagleton amendment. 


A detailed and thorough review, con- 
ducted by the House Appropriations Sur- 
veys and Investigations Staff, of Air 
Force MX documents containing budget- 
ary, financial, contractual, and program- 
related data concluded that the Air 
Force would not be able to spend all of 
the $670 million appropriated in fiscal 
1980 for MX R. & D. In fact the study 
determined that at most $415.4 million 
of this total could be spent. The remain- 
ing $254.6 million is expected to be car- 
ried over to be spent in fiscal 1981. 

The staff study shows that recent 
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changes made in the proposed MX bas- 
ing mode, along with the Stevens amend- 
ment—which specifies that funds appro- 
priated in last year’s bill cannot be used 
to commit the United States to one bas- 
ing mode—have slowed program devel- 
opment. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
concluded that “the budget request for 
MX was for more funds than can be 
spent effectively and efficiently for fiscal 
year 1981.” This was the basis for the 
House Appropriations Committee’s rec- 
ommendation to delete the $120 million 
which the Eagleton amendment also 
seeks to delete. 

The full House of Representatives 
agreed that this $120 million was not 
needed. The Senate should pass the 
Eagleton amendment, which will re- 
sponsibly protect our hard-pressed tax- 
payers in these inflationary times while 
not impacting on our national security.©@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further discussion on the amendment? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, as I under- 
stand it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. So the vote will be an 
up or down vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM), the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Morcan), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Risicorr), and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Harca) , the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
McCuvre), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. PRESSLER), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Scumirt), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Wattop), and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
WEICKER) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
other Senators in the Chamber desiring 
to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 65, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 481 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 


Leahy 

Levin 

Pell 

Proxmire 
NAYS—65 


Durenberger 


Eagleton 
Hatfield 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 


Riegle 
Stevenson 
Tsongas 
Williams 


Baker 
Baucus 


Mitchell 


Goldwater 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

. Helms 

Byrd, Robert C. Huddleston 
Cannon Humphrey 
Chafee Inouye 
Chiles Jackson 
Cochran Jepsen 
Cranston Johnston 
Culver Long 
Danforth Lugar 
DeConcini Magnuson 
Dole Matsunaga Young 
Domenici Melcher Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—23 


Hollings Pressler 
Ribicoff 
Schmitt 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Wallop 
Weicker 


Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 


Armstrong 
Biden 
Burdick 
Church 
Cohen 
Gravel 


McClure 
McGovern 
Hart Metzenbaum 
Hatch Morgan 

So Mr. EaGLetTon’s amendment (UP 
No. 1787) was rejected. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I wonder if we could get an agreement 
that the vote on final passage will be no 
later than 4:15 or 4:30 p.m. today. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I say 
to the leader that I think Senator JEPSEN 
has an amendment that will require a 
vote and I have a matter that will require 
about 10 minutes of discussion, but no 
vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have quiet so we know just where we are? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, as far 
as I can tell, final passage ought to be 
well before 5 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
could we get an agreement that a final 
vote will be no later than 5 p.m. today? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I believe 
my colleague from Kansas has an 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment that I hope will be taken. 
If not, we can vote on it very quickly. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
would like to reserve 15 minutes on a 
matter, but not for a vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we will 
have a conference on the Dole amend- 
ment and we can get that language. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
this has been previously cleared with the 
distinguished minority leader. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on final 
passage occur no later than 5 p.m. 
today; and that paragraph 4 of rule XII 
be waived; that Mr. EAGLETON have 10 
minutes, as he requested; Mr. DOLE have 
5 minutes; and that would leave ample 
time for Mr. JEPsEN’s amendment, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Mr. 
PROXMIRE has an amendment. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And then Mr. 
PROXMIRE have 10 minutes equally di- 
vided on the Proxmire amendment, in 
accordance with the usual form. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has a matter. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. That is on 
another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The time will 
be equally divided between Mr. STENNIS 
and Mr. Young on the bill. Time will be 
provided for Mr. JEPSEN to call up an 
amendment. 

aoe STENNIS. How much time to each 
side 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. We did not 
say. 

Roni STENNIS. That will involve some 
e. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The managers 
could yield time from the bill. Could 
we say 10 minutes on the amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
leader better ask the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, 10 min- 
utes would suffice. I believe Senator 
EAGLETON indicated he wanted about 10 
minutes. If that is the case, I will need 
about 5 minutes. I think 15 minutes 
total on my amendment would be suffi- 
cient. Maybe I can convince him to take 
7% minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. That is fine. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the minority leader, will the 
majority leader allow me a minute or 
two to get that checked? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. We had 
cleared a 4:15 voting time with Mr. 
BAKER. 

Mr. WARNER. May I have just 1 
minute? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, please. 
I hope we do not have any other prob- 
lems. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. We have a confused 
situation here. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask also that there be 20 minutes equal- 
ly divided on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I will 
reserve the right to object until such 
time as I can clear the matter with the 
minority leader. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw the request for the 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I hope that we can get 
an agreement. 

Mr. JEPSEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1788 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, on behalf 

of Senator Nunn and myself I send an 


amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. JEPSEN), for 
himself and Mr. NuNN, proposes an un- 
printed amendment numbered 1788. 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, under Military Personnel, Army, 
line 15, strike “$11,041,468,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘$11,076 ,468,000". 

On page 2, under Military Personnel, Navy, 
line 24, strike “$7,857,173,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof “$7,867,173,000". 

On page 3, under Military Personnel, Ma- 
rine Corps, line 8, strike “$2,339,836,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,359,836,000". 

On page 3, under Military Personnel, Air 
Force, line 17, strike “$8,933,309,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$9,017,309,000". 

On page 4, under Reserve Personnel, Army, 
line 5, strike “$774,050,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘‘$790,050,000"". 

On page 5, under Reserve Personnel, Ma- 
rine Corps, line 4, strike “$101,567,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$104,567,000". 

On page 5, under Reserve Personnel, Air 
Force, line 17, strike ‘$260,074,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$262,074,000”. 

On page 6, under National Guard Person- 
nel, Army, line 5, strike ''$1,025,297,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,048,297,000". 

On page 6, under National Guard Person- 
nel, Air Force, line 17, strike “333,472,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$340,472,000". 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is to restore $200 million to 
the military personnel account of the 
defense appropriations bill. I would like 
to voice my strong opposition to the pro- 
posed reduction of the $200 million for 
the U.S. Armed Forces for funds obli- 
gated but as yet unexpended. 

The bill reported by the Appropria- 
tions Committee includes a reduction of 
this $200 million, which can only be 
achieved by reducing the military man- 
power program, either by reducing the 
number of active and reserve personnel 
or by reducing the level of support we 
provide to our people. 

If the Department does not cut the 
number of people planned for the Armed 
Forces in fiscal year 1981, it will have to 
find ways to reduce the cost of those peo- 
ple. That means cutting back in areas 
such as enlistment and reenlistment 
bonuses, promotions, rotation and reas- 
signment of personnel and Reserve 
training programs. 

Mr. President, we have just gone 
through a period of several months where 
the combat readiness posture of our 
Armed Forces in this Nation has been 
aired and the reports have not been very 
encouraging. I feel strongly that the Sen- 
ate’s strong commitment to addressing 
military manpower problems ought to be 
continued. Without this amendment, the 
Senate’s commitment would be unneces- 
sarilv interrupted. 

While the Department might have the 
option next year to submit a supple- 
mental request to restore these amounts, 
the Senate should be aware that that 
course of action involves greater uncer- 
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tainty and potential disruption of the or- 
derly management of the military man- 
power program. The Senate should not 
unwisely increase the difficulty faced by 
the Department in effectively managing 
these programs that are so critical to our 
near term readiness. 

Mr. President, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator refrain momentarily? The Sen- 
ate is not in order. Will the Senate please 
be in order? 

The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand why this reduction occurred. Per- 
haps the Senator from Missouri will ex- 
plain it in a different way, but what 
happened is a very complicated book- 
keeping mechanism. 

For instance, a lot of travel takes place 
in fiscal year 1981. People are changing 
stations and people are moving families 
and so forth. But all the checks are not 
written reimbursing for travel in 1981. 
Some of those checks may be written in 
1982. 

We are talking about $200 million. A 
House appropriations committee reduced 
$387 million because the Department of 
Defense was projecting that $387 million 
of the money that was being obligated in 
1981 would not be expended until fiscal 
year 1982. Of course, it immediately 
leaped out at you if the money is not 
going to be exvended until 1982. why not 
just knock it off the appropriation? 

Well, the reason is that if you knock 
it off with the appropriation, not only 
will it not be expended, which is not 
planned anyway, but the travel that is 
being authorized because the funds are 
available cannot take place. This means 
that unless this amendment passes, in 
spite of good intentions what will have to 
happen in the military accounts is there 
will have to be either less travel taking 
place, change of stations and so forth, or 
the personnel numbers will have to be 
reduced. 

So what is a well-intentioned amend- 
ment, looking as if there is money out 
there to be saved in fiscal 1981, is an il- 
lusion, it is not a reality. If you reduce 
this amount, that travel cannot occur. 

I do not think the Senator from Mis- 
souri or the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee are saying they want to reduce 
travel or they want to reduce personnel. 
They think this money is available for 
that, but it is simply not available be- 
cause something has to happen. 

If this $200 million is not added back, 
and there have been no suggestions about 
where the cuts can come, they simply 
will have less authority to either travel or 
to have some other personne] activity. 

I would suggest that the Senator from 
Missouri take a good look to this matter 
because it is easy to believe that that 
money is simply out there and is avail- 
able. 

That is not the case. It is not available. 
That money will probably not be ex- 
pended until 1982. But it is not sitting 
in any account. It is not sitting in any 
bank account and not drawing interest. 
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The money will not be available from the 
Treasury until it is obligated and ex- 
pended. 

What we are really doing here is cut- 
ting the personnel account until the 
money is added back. If there is some way 
to cut that account back, to save money 
if we are wasting money, then that 
should be a consideration and we ought 
to consider it. But I do not think that 
argument is being made. 

I would hope the committee would 
support this add-back. If this add-back 
does not come at this time, it is going to 
have to come when the supplemental 
comes up. What we are doing is kidding 
ourselves in the meantime because we 
all know about the inflation that has 
occurred, we know travel costs have gone 
up, we know we have a lot of personnel 
pay items that are going to have to be 
in the supplemental. This would just add 
another $200 million to the supplemental. 

I suggest we add it back at this point 
in time and let the services know that 
they can continue to plan these person- 
nel activities as they are now planning 
them. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. What the Senator has 
given, is that not a good illustration of 
budget authority as against outlays? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is absolutely correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The larger amount 
would be budget authority, but the out- 
lays would be the amount actually spent. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. We 
run into this in procurement all the time, 
as the Senator from Mississippi knows so 
well. You may have budget authority for 
a submarine but the outlays for a sub- 
marine may occur over several years. Un- 
less you have the budget authority, you 
cannot build the submarine. 


The same thing is true in the person- 
nel accounts. It is a very confusing thing. 
When you look at the $200 million, that 
is really not a large amount of money, 
when you are looking at the overall per- 
sonnel accounts of some $27 billion. Yet 
somebody in the military has to sit over 
there, if we do not add this back, and 
find a place to cut it. The only way they 
can cut it is either cut the number of 
pzople in the military, which I do not 
think anybody intends, or to cut the 
overall travel. 

I submit that the Senate would be wise 
to accept the amendment. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the action on this matter 
taken by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. We have heard from a very 
distinguished group of Senators saying 
that this money is not really there, 
that there is a difference between out- 
lays and obligational authority. The 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the House of Representatives decided, 
and I think properly so, that one-half 
billion dollars could be saved in respect 
to this item. In order to be conservative 
and cautious, they decided to delete only 
$387.5 million. The report indicates they 
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thought that savings could be as much 
as a half billion, but the House struck 
only $387.5 million. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
decided to be even a little more cautious 
and cut only $200 million. 

There is a considerable body of opin- 
ion, however, that these savings could be 
made in a much larger magnitude than 
estimated by the two Defense Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

I will read from the House report: 

Obligations in the Military Personnel ap- 
propriations generally are liquidated by the 
issuance of checks or the disbursement of 
cash. Such payments are called outlays. Not 
all budget authority enacted for a given 
fiscal year is both obligated and paid out in 
the same year. 


That is the point Senator STENNIS was 
making. 

The obligated balance is that portion of 
the budget authority that has been obli- 
gated but not paid. Historically, the military 
personnel appropriations have maintained a 
very low year-end obligated balance generally 
ranging only to a maximum of 2 percent of 
the total budget authority for a given fiscal 
year. 

An analysis of the obligated but unex- 
pended balances planned for fiscal year 1981 
as reflected in the current budget request for 
the Military Personnel appropriations shows 
a consistent and large increase, with the 
exception of the Navy Reserve, over prior 
fiscal years. While the percentage increases 
shown in Table 12 generally range only from 
2 to 4 percent, it must be remembered that 
an unjustified increase of only 1 percent in 
the Military Personnel appropriations po- 
tentially wastes over $300 million. 


It goes on to say: 

The Committee is concerned that in fiscal 
year 1981 the obligated but unexpended bal- 
ances increase so significantly over the levels 
of previous years in virtually every account. 
This unjustified increase is on the order of 
$500 million in this one year alone. 


Those are all direct quotes from the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
port on H.R. 8105. 

Being conservative, however, the House 
Appropriations Committee said, “We will 
not cut the full half billion dollars but 
only $387 million.” 

Being super conservative, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee said, “Well, 
let us even be safer than that. Let us 
cut only $200 million.” 

That is the issue that is here. There is 
no way under the Sun that this $200 mil- 
lion should be, or justifiably could be 
spent in the current fiscal year. It is a 
simple question of whether you want to 
throw another $200 million into the bill 
for good old time’s sake. If you want to 
throw it in for good old time's sake, so 
be it. If you want to say that that money 
cannot be, should not be, spent and 
should not be in the bill, then vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. Is the Senator saying that 
the estimate is wrong or is the Senator 
saying that the money is going to be 
wasted? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator is saying 
that there is a misperception here. The 
misperception is the Jepsen-Nunn mis- 
perception. 

Mr. NUNN. I understand the Senator's 
sweeping generalization, but does he have 
a logical 
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Mr. EAGLETON. The logic was the 
infinite wisdom of the House Committee 
on Appropriations as expressed in their 
report and the infinite wisdom of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The 
latter, in order to be double, triple and 
quadruple safe decided on a cut of only 
$200 million where the analysis says the 
savings can be as much as a half billion. 

Mr. NUNN. It is not savings. It is either 
a misestimate or it is waste. 

Mr. EAGLETON. When you are deal- 
ing with Pentagon matters, it is usually 
a curious mixture of both. 

Mr. NUNN. It is interesting that the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
came to the conclusion, and I will quote 
from their report: 

The reduction of $387.5 million in the milt- 
tary personnel accounts made by the House 
would result in substantial reduction in the 
military end strength in all the services Ð 
fiscal year 1981. To preclude such reductions 
the committee has restored the full amount 
reduced by the House in this area. 


If the Senator from Missouri will re- 
call the Senator from Georgia sponsored 
an amendment overwhelmingly defeated 
on the floor reducing the Army by 25,- 
000 people this year. The Senate rose up 
in arms because they did not want to re- 
duce them. We had a logic and a reason 
for it but it was rejected. I am not 
trying to rehash that argument, but 
if the position of the Senator from 
Missouri should prevail, then what we 
tried to do earlier will have to hap- 
pen because they have to reduce travel 
or reduce people. I think it is a ques- 
tion of whether the Senate wants to 
do that. I would suggest if we are go- 
ing to adopt the opinion of the Senator 
from Missouri, let us attach to it a little 
dialog saying that it ought to be taken 
out of the Army and we will be reversing 
our previous vote, which I happen to 
think was erroneous anyway. 

I am just saying the Senate ought to 
know what it is doing when it does it. If 
it goes along with that position, what it 
is doing is requiring the military either 
to reduce the number of people or reduce 
the travel activities. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Tsoncas). Who yields time? 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation on the amendment. 

Mr. NUNN. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. NUNN. Unless the committee 
amendment will be accepted. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. EAGLETON. No, Mr. President. I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
I should make a brief statement about 
this matter. This came up rather hur- 
riedly. I was the one who proposed a 
meeting of the minds at $200 million. I 
am going to stay with the Senator from 
Missouri on that. He will be a conferee. 


(Mr. 
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I think, Mr. President, that this is a 
complicated matter in that field of pro- 
curement and it has been better ex- 
plained here, frankly, than it was before. 
I do not think it is an earthshaker either 
way it goes, but I would be free, then. 
Whichever way it goes, I shall back the 
Senate up, of course. I brought this 
figure up and Senator EAGLETON and I 
have not had a chance to discuss it since 
then. I am going to go with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation. Does the Senator 
from Iowa wish to be recognized? 

Mr. JEPSEN. No, Mr. President, I wish 
to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CuHuRcH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) , the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS) , the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. METZENBAUM) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) , the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. DurxkIn), and the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON) are 
necessarily absent. 


Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) , the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) , 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. CoHEN:. 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LAXALT), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
PRESSLER) , the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Scumitt), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Wattop), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER) are 
necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 9, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 482 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 


Goldwater 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston 
. Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Morgan 


Baker 
Baucus 
Bellmon 


DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 


Stafford 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Young 
Zorinsky 
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NAYS—9 


Nelson 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stewart 
NOT VOTING—26 

Hart Metzenbaum 

Hatch Pressler 

Hollings Ribicoff 

Javits Schmitt 

Laxalt Stevens 

Magnuson Talmadge 

Mathias Wallop 
Durkin McClure Weicker 
Gravel McGovern 

So the amendment (UP No. 1788) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we have 
had many inquiries about our situation. 
We are shooting for a vote on final pas- 
sage at 5 o'clock. Senator Younc will 
give us an opinion. He is a mighty good 
keeper of the record. Will we make it? 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe it will occur 
sooner than that. We have only a couple 
of amendments, and they are not con- 
troversial. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope the Senator from 
Missouri can deliver his speech now. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, there 
is a consensus in Congress and the coun- 
try that defense spending must rise in 
the coming years. There is also a con- 
sensus that we must do everything pos- 
sible to insure that the money is used for 
our pressing defense needs, not drained 
off by fraud, mismanagement, or waste. 
Effective efforts to combat fraud or waste 
are not only vital to an effective defense, 
they are absolutely critical to our effort 
to keep Federal spending under control. 

Since 1976, Congress has created stat- 
utory Inspectors General in 15 major 
executive departments after finding, in 
department after department, that— 


Audit and investigative units lacked 
the independence to provide a meaning- 
ful check on departmental waste and 
fraud. 


Audit and investigative units were 
scattered haphazardly throughout the 
departments, without coordination, lead- 
ership, or focus; and 

That inadequate cooperation existed 
between the departments and the De- 
partment of Justice in investigating and 
prosecuting criminal fraud. 


The statutory inspectors general are 
working successfully. For example, 
former Assistant Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Charles Ruff told a congressional 
committee that the new inspectors gen- 
eral— 

Have made the most dramatic impact, 
not only in terms of the detection of fraud 
and other forms of loss, but in beginning to 
try to do something about them. 


Secretary of Agriculture Bergland said 
earlier this year that: 

I have found the requirements of the Act, 
especially the semi-annual report, to be ex- 
tremely useful in focusing attention on sig- 


nificant problem areas and in promoting cor- 
rective action. 


Tsongas 
Williams 


Eagleton 


Armstrong 
Biden 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
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President Carter directed in Decem- 
ber 1978, that significant features of the 
inspector general program be extended 
throughout the Federal Government to 
departments not covered by the act. 

The need for an IG, or something like 
an IG, is particularly acute at DOD. The 
Defense Department accounts for almost 
25 percent of the Federal budget. GAO 
reports, congressional «oversight and 
press accounts have documented billions 
of dollars lost because of fraud and waste 
at DOD. No effort to combat fraud and 
waste can be regarded as serious if it 
overlooks the Department of Defense. 

Unlike many of the departments now 
covered by the inspector general legisla- 
tion, DOD does commit substantial re- 
sources to audit and investigative work. 
DOD and the armed services currently 
employ more than 18,000 auditors, inves- 
tigators and inspectors. But they are 
scattered throughout numerous units, 
and there is no single individual in the 
Department of Defense with clear re- 
sponsibility for coordinating these ef- 
forts. 

In 1978, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs reported legislation 
establishing offices of inspector general 
in 13 departments and agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of Defense. In re- 
sponse to concerns voiced by the Defense 
Department and the Armed Services 
Committee, DOD was dropped from the 
legislation which eventually became the 
1978 Inspector General Act. Instead, the 
legislation mandated a detailed study by 
a task force appointed by Defense Sec- 
retary Brown. 


The task force undertook a 1-year 
study, and issued a 3-volume report in 
June. The report includes the most ex- 
haustive picture yet compiled of DOD’s 
approach to audit, investigation and in- 
spection. It includes numerous recom- 
mendations for changes in DOD’s ap- 
proach. It highlights the lack of coordi- 
nation in DOD's extensive audit and in- 
vestigative efforts. While the report does 
not recommend a statutory IG, it does 
recommend establishment of a statutory 
Under Secretary for Review and Over- 
sight who would be appointed in the 
Same manner as a statutory IG and 
would have many of the same powers and 
duties. 


The task force report made those two 
important observations: 

The organizational placement, operational 
relationships and current staffing levels of 
these review components have not kept pace 
with dramatic increases in the day-to-day 
involvement of the Secretary of Defense and 
his staff in the areas of research, develop- 
ment, procurement, communications, foreign 
military sales, intelligence and the purchase, 
distribution and storage of commodities com- 
mon to all military service. 

In earlier periods, when the Secretary of 
Defense exercised a more circumscribed, su- 
pervisory role over the Department, it might 
have been sufficient to provide him with the 
limited audit and investigative capacity 
which he now has ... Today, however... 
given the immense size and scope of defense 
. . - we believe the Secretary of Defense needs 
the full-time assistance of a senior staff 
officer who can act on his behalf to monitor 
the economy, efficiency and effectiveness of 
the Department, keep the Secretary and 
other advisers informed, marshall and main- 
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tain an aggressive program against vulner- 
abilities like fraud, waste and abuse and 
oversee the application of audit and investi- 
gative resources within the office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


The Defense Department is opposed 
to this idea, or any related congression- 
ally mandated reorganization of its ap- 
proach to audit and investigation. 

This is not surprising, given Congress 
experience with inspector general legis- 
lation. Congress has established offices of 
inspector general in 14 executive depart- 
ments and agencies, so far. The reaction 
of each department and agency has 
always been the same: the legislation is 
not needed because they are doing an 
effective job of auditing and investiga- 
tion; and if they have not done a good 
job in the past, they have just reorga- 
nized their efforts internally and will do 
better ig the future. 

The inspector general legislation rep- 
resents Congress view that the execu- 
tive departments and agencies have 
failed to effectively audit and investigate 
their own operations and programs, and 
that a congressionally created mecha- 
nism was needed to improve the situa- 
tion. “Business as usual” has not worked. 
Under the circumstances, any self-re- 
specting department would oppose such 
legislation. 

But Defense opposition does not 
change the need for serious. statutory 
reorganization of the way DOD ap- 
proaches its audit, and investigative 
efforts. The findings of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee; its House 
counterpart; the task force and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office all point to the 
same conclusion. I might note that just 
three of the many reports on DOD op- 
erations issued by the General Account- 
ing Office so far this year have con- 
cluded that total savings in excess of 
$10 billion can be made through more 
efficient operation of DOD programs. 

I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment to this bill, at this time. But the 
issue should be deferred, not forgotten. 
The problem of fraud, mismanagement 
and waste in Defense operations dates 
back to at least the days of Senator 
Harry Truman. It is not a partisan issue, 
since the problem has perisisted under 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. It is not a liberal versus conserva- 
tive issue, since everyone benefits from 
more effective use of our military spend- 
ing. The House unanimously passed leg- 
islation providing for an inspector gen- 
eral for DOD on November 17, and I 
commend Representatives Brooks and 
Fountatn for their leadership on the is- 
sue in the House. I look forward to work- 
ing with colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle’ next year to fashion an effective 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I oppose 
the proposal of the Senator from Mis- 
souri with respect to the Inspector Gen- 
eral for the Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter which was 
delivered to me from the Secretary of 
Defense in connection with this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1980. 

Hon Jack BROOKS, 

Chairman, Legislation and National Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter of July 3, 1980, requesting that 
the Department of Defense submit by July 
25, 1980 views with respect to creation of a 
statutory Office of Inspector General for the 
Department of Defense. The proposed In- 
spector General would have the same powers 
and duties as the Inspectors General of other 
agencies established under the Inspector 
General Act of 1978. Under the proposal, the 
new Inspector General would absorb the fol- 
lowing organizations: the Defense Contract 
Audit Agency, the Defense Audit Service, the 
Office of Inspector General of the Defense 
Logistics Agency, and “[t]hat portion of the 
Defense Investigative Service which has re- 
sponsibility for investigation of alleged crim- 
inal violations and program abuse.” No units 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force would be 
transferred to the proposed Office of Inspec- 
tor General. 

In the Inspector General Act of 1978, the 
Congress mandated the creation of a Task 
Force to study the audit, investigative, and 
inspection components of the Department of 
Defense. A strong, independent Task Force 
was established, and it has issued a detailed 
three-volume report. The Task Force express- 
ly considered the feasibility of applying the 
Inspector General Act model to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Unanimously, the Task 
Force rejected that concept. The reasons 
given by the Task Force for this conclusion 
are sound and compelling, and we are in 
full agreement with them. 

The Department of Defense has an estab- 
lished, aggressive program to combat fraud 
and waste in government endeavors. The De- 
partment is committed to improving its ef- 
forts in this regard, and is prepared to con- 
sider such internal improvements as may be 
consistent with the military mission. Under 
the proposal, however, there would be a rad- 
ical change in military command and control 
relationships. Clarity in command relation- 
ships and responsibilities is the essence both 
of successful military operations and effec- 
tive civilian control. Under the proposal, for 
the first time in our Nation's history, the di- 
rect line of civilian control from the Presi- 
dent through the civilian leadership of the 
Department to the armed forces would be 
broken. By creating an official with consid- 
erable autonomous powers outside the civil- 
military chain of command, the proposal 
would undermine the clarity of authority 
and responsibility that is the hallmark of 
American civil-military relations. In addi- 
tion, there would be considerable potential 
for unwarranted instrusion into both intel- 
ligence functions and the military justice 
system. 

An effective program to combat fraud and 
waste is essential to ensure that expenditures 
on military functions produce the quality of 
national defense needed at this time of in- 
ternational tension. And unprecedented al- 
teration of management responsibilities for 
national defense affairs, however, is unneces- 
sary, unwise, and potentially dangerous. The 
Department of Defense is strongly opposed to 
the proposed legislation because it would 
create a source of power and authority within 
the national defense establishment outside 
the civil-military chain of command. 

A more detailed memorandum setting 
forth the views of the Department is enclosed 
for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
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UP AMENDMENT NO. 1789 
(Purpose: To prohibit use of funds for can- 
cellation or significant modification of the 
Brand Name Supply Bulletin in effect in 
the Department of Defense for the pur- 
chase of chilled box beef) 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) pro- 


poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1789. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following new section: 

Sec. 771. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be obligated or expended 
for the purpose of cancelling or significantly 
modifying the Brand Name Supply Bulletin 
of the Department of Defense (as in effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act) per- 
taining to the purchase of chilled box beef. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment addresses the need to provide time- 
ly, quality shipments of beef to the Na- 
tion’s military. “An army travels on its 
stomach” is an old bromide that is no 
less true today in the era of the volun- 
teer army. It is important for morale, 
not to mention simple equity, that our 
military people and their families be able 
to enjoy the same high-quality beef and 
red meats that the average American 
consumer has access to. Why must the 
American serviceman be satisfied with 
sometimes inferior and less attractive 
meat products just because his army’s 
procurement procedures are less con- 
cerned with his personal satisfac- 
tion than bureaucratic constraints and 
rules? We must never let the redtape of 
our vast military bureaucracy obscure 
our priorities. When it is possible to pro- 
vide good quality beef at low cost and in 
an efficient, economical manner, we 
should not set up unnecessary road- 
blocks that prevent it from happening. 

This amendment simply preserves the 
element of choice and flexibility for the 
procurement of beef, leaving it up to the 
military buyers of wholesale meats to de- 
cide where the most economical supply of 
quality and quantity red meat products 
can best be obtained. The amendment 
leaves the present system intact. It pre- 
vents the Defense Department from re- 
verting to an old system that clearly has 
teen surpassed in service to our people, 
by preventing the expenditure of any 
funds for canceling or changing the pro- 
cedures now in effect. 

Earlier this year, in a laudable experi- 
ment to provide better service and bet- 
ter meat to its patrons, the Defense Lo- 
gistics Agency had authorized the pur- 
chase of quality, brand-name red meats 
by its commissaries for resale to military 
families. This experiment has worked 
very well, to the complete satisfaction not 
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only to the consumers in the military sys- 
tem, but to those supply officers whose job 
it is to procure and provide beef prod- 
ucts. Nevertheless, the defense supply 
system is prepared to rescind the au- 
thorization for name-brand beef despite 
the universal accolades by all concerned 
because of an inflexible reading of bu- 
reaucratic guidelines. The Defense De- 
partment position makes no sense; more 
than that however, it shortchanges our 
military families. 
MODERNIZATION HAS RAISED QUALITY 

For many years, beef supplied to mili- 
tary commissaries consisted of the least 
quality product permissable, delivered 
at the best possible price obtainable. The 
commissary shopper rarely got a fair 
shake. 

The beef industry has undergone 
many progressive changes since the 
1960’s. Modernization of packinghouses 
coupled with labor-saving methods have 
given us the boxed beef method of 
shipping red meats. Rising fuel costs 
and advanced technology have further 
shaped the development of this seg- 
ment of the meat industry to the point 
that it now represents almost 80 per- 
cent of the beef sales in this country. 
Leaders in industry have adopted recog- 
nizable brand names that identify their 
product. It is one of the true success 
stories in American agriculture. 

The military commissaries were 
reluctant at first to use this new tech- 
nology. However, with the mandate 
from Congress to modernize their opera- 
tions and with the consequent develop- 
ment of the commissary systems in the 
mid-1970’s, box beef became an impor- 
tant factor in military meat procure- 
ment. When the services, particularly 
the Army, directed their stores to use 
this type product, the defense supply 
system again reverted to finding any 
supplier who would deliver any permis- 
sible quality at the lowest price. The 
results were often disastrous. The state 
of the art in boxed beef by the mid- 
1970’s, however, had advanced to the 
point that reputable suppliers with 
recognized brand names were now serv- 
icing the commissary system. 

NEW PROCEDURES PROVIDES BETTER SERVICE 


In early 1979, the use of Government 
supply bulletins was begun to purchase 
brand-name beef from recognized indus- 
try leaders. This gave the commissary 
systems further opportunity to offer the 
military shopper products similar to 
civilian supermarkets. Use of this 
method of procurement was a great 
success and was greeted by the store 
operators as a valuable tool in their 
modernization process. For over a year, 
this system was used with full endorse- 
ment of the commissaries at all levels 
of management. Furthermore, the sup- 
ply bulletin provided an excellent man- 
agement tool for providing the military 
shopper with a product they were well 
pleased with because of price, quality, 
and service. 

The Army, in particular, has tested 
this method of procurement during the 
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past year. The results have been the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The customer has 
had a consistently high-quality product 
available; 

Second. Prices have been lowered in 
many areas of the country and have re- 
mained competitive in all areas; 

Third. Due to the established reputa- 
tion and consistent quality of the sup- 
pliers, long delays in the inspection proc- 
ess have been cut and fewer veterinary 
personnel have been required; 

Fourth. Unloading time has been cut 
considerably saving many man-hours in 
the commissary work force; and 

Fifth. The commissary personnel at all 
levels, from headquarters to store level, 
are very satisfied with this method of 
procurement. 

However, in July of 1980, the Defense 
Logistics Agency decided to eliminate 
this method of procurement. The rea- 
sons have never been clearly identified, 
but apparently the action stems from 
one small business complaint. Effective 
December 1, 1980, all supply bulletins for 
red meat will be canceled. The leaders of 
one of our most important agricultural 
industries have been told their technol- 
ogy is no longer needed. In 1976, the 
Chiles committee recommended just the 
opposite action of the one now being 
taken. Our industry leaders should be 
encouraged to operate in a free enter- 
prise system and not be restricted by ex- 
cessive Government interference. This 
direction, canceling these bulletins, 
should be rescinded. 

TWISTED LOGIC 

The rationale being used to revert to 
the old, less productive system seems to 
rely on the concept that a meat product 
loses its identity when placed in the re- 
sale cabinet. The results from commis- 
saries using brand-name beef certainly 
do not support that position. In fact, 
the results have been: Increased sales, 
lower prices, and compliments from the 
military housewife on the quality of beef 
she is able to purchase. Most brand- 
name suppliers also use signs above the 
meat counter to identify the product 
being sold at that particular store. 

A method that has worked to the defi- 
nite advantage of the commissary cus- 
tomer as well as the commissary system 
is now in jeopardy for what seems to be 
unjustified causes. This amendment pro- 
vides a remedy to a short-sighted, un- 
justified policy by an unresponsive bu- 
reaucracy. It allows the successful pres- 
ent system, tested for over a year to uni- 
versal acclaim, to continue. Yet, this sys- 
tem still retains the flexibility to deal 
with small business concerns or other 
problems that may arise. All this amend- 
ment does is to assure flexibility and to 
allow latitude for commonsense to 
operate. 

If we are to expect the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency from our civil servants, 
we must provide them with the proper 
tools to perform their duties. This 
amendment is intended to assist this seg- 
ment of the government with the flexi- 
bility to accomplish this goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
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letter I sent to Lt. Gen. Gerald J. Post, 
signed by me as well as the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. WARNER), the Senators 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY and 
Mr. Tsoncas), my colleague from Kansas 
(Mrs. KassesauM), and other Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1980. 
Lt. Gen. GERALD J. Post, 
Headquarters, Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Dear GENERAL Post: After thorough study 
and evaluation of your recent directive to 
eliminate Brand Name boxed beef from the 
Supply Bulletin effective December 1, 1980, 
we have concluded that this decision will ill 
serve the interests of the Army commissary 
shopper. The advantages of the Name Brand 
Supply Bulletin, the inherent disadvantages 
of the Bid Process and careful examination 
of the rationale for change substantiate our 
position for seeking to have this action 
revoked. 

The Congressional mandate to modernize 
the commissary operations was effectively 
met with the progressive adoption of the 
Name Brand Supply Bulletin. This method 
of beef procurement has provided the com- 
missary shopper with a consistently high 
quality and competitively priced product 
whose name brand association has reflected 
greater customer, meat market specialist, 
commissary officer, regional and headquar- 
ters satisfaction than has ever been experi- 
enced or recorded by the military. Your own 
directive found the Brand Name System to 
be “most favorable” and “a positive endorse- 
ment of the concept.” Less labor costs, more 
efficient production, greater availability of 
a wide variety of beef cuts at all times dur- 
ing the shopping day are the result of a sys- 
tem that is constantly open to change if the 
product or services do not meet the manage- 
ment specifications or the customer demands. 

On the other hand, the former bid process, 
which this directive will re-enact in Decem- 
ber, contains many inherent disadvantages. 
Primarily, it judges meat quality simply on 
price with no reference to Brand Name, 
quality or association. The individual com- 
missary officer has no choice in the product 
which his everyday experience has found 
will most effectively meet his needs and his 
consumers’ requests. Furthermore, the selec- 
tion made is a six month commitment dur- 
ing which time little can be done to change 
or cancel the product. Numerous reported 
case studies have described products whose 
initial bid may have been lower but whose 
poor quality and greater waste have con- 
verted into a higher price in the retail cabi- 
net. Additional labor and management costs 
are involved in other than chilled box beef 
preparation which some commissaries simply 
are no longer equipped to handle and other 
because of employment freezes cannot 
accomplish. 

The problems encountered could actually 
be repeated if the bids for the following six 
months dictate resumption of the same 
supplier. Blind purchasing simply does not 
reflect a state of the arts technology which 
the commissary shopper deserves and the 
Name Brand selection can supply. 

Finally, we underscore that there is no 
reported statistical evidence for this pro- 
posed change. The rationale for the direc- 
tive, the “commitment to the Small Busi- 
ness and Disadvantaged Business Program” 
cannot be made at the expense of the mili- 
tary family. Furthermore, there is no guar- 
antee that the proposed change will solve 
the alleged problems. Current small business 
set-asides adequately provide for this im- 
portant segment of the industry. Reverting 
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to a system that was abandoned by the 
commercial industry in the 1960’s, accom- 
plishes neither progressive growth for the 
commissaries nor a quality product for its 
shoppers. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Dole, Dan Daniel, Nancy Landon 
Kassebaum, Keith G. Sebelius, Bill 
Cohen, Marjorie Holt, Paul Tsongas, 
Joseph D. Early, Edward Kennedy, 
and John W. Warner. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and I and other 
Members, as well as staff members, have 
gone over this language. This is some- 
thing we can take to conference and pre- 
sent to the conferees. We believe it is 
good language, but we have not made a 
final judgment about the possibilities of 
competition being affected and points 
such as that. We would like to make that 
observation and reservation to that ex- 
tent only. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand that, and I 
thank the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. STENNIS. We can accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1789) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER FOR CHANGE IN UP AMENDMENT NO. 1789 


(Later the following occurred:) 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that unprinted 
amendment No. 1789, introduced earlier 
today by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) to the DOD appropriation bill 
and passed today, may be changed as 
reflected in the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following new section: 

Src. 771. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be obligated or expended for 
the purpose of cancelling or significantly 
modifying the Brand Name Supply Bulletin 
of the Department of Defense (as in effect 
on November 21, 1980) pertaining to the 
purchase of chilled box beef. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1790 


(Purpose: To remove the restriction that 
requires a member of the armed forces to 
be on active duty in order to be eligible 
for a cash award for a suggestion, inven- 
tion, or scientific achievement) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), for himself and Mr. HATFIELD, proposes 
an unprinted amendment numbered 1790. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 67, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 771. Subsection (c) of section 1124 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) An award under this section may be 
paid notwithstanding the member’s death, 
separation, or retirement from the armed 
force concerned. However, the suggestion, in- 
vention, or scientific achievement forming 
the basis for the award must have been made 
while the member was on active duty or in 
an active reserve status and not otherwise 
eligible for an award under chapter 45 of 
title 5.”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1954, Congress established the Federal 
incentive awards program—under which 
Federal employees can receive awards 
for suggestions and inventions that im- 
prove the efficiency or performance of 
the Federal Government. 

The principle behind the incentive 
awards program is simple: Encourage 
the people who are doing a job to con- 
tribute ideas as to how it can be done 
better. Think about it—it makes a lot 
of sense. The people who run an agency 
must organize and coordinate several 
large programs and thousands of em- 
ployees; they are working with billions 
of dollars. Consequently, they have to 
look at the big picture—and an awful 
lot goes on within that picture that these 
department heads do not see. That is 
where the man or woman on the job 
comes in. Whether he or she be a legal 
consultant in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, a file clerk in the Department of the 
Interior, or a foot soldier in the Army, 
the employee who is familiar with day- 
to-day operations is the one who knows 
what works and what does not, Often, 
through his or her experience in the 
field, this same employee can tell you 
why something does not work and what 
to do about it. This is where the sugges- 
tions and inventions come from—from 
the people who see the nuts and bolts 
of a project or assignment, the “small 
picture,” if you will. 

The 88th Congress realized that this 
valuable well of knowledge had to be 
tapped. Since then, suggestions and in- 
vention awards programs have been set 
up in nearly every agency and depart- 
ment of the U.S. Government. In 1965, 
a military suggestion and invention 
awards program was established. Both 
the civilian and military programs have 
met with resounding success: 

Under the civilian programs, over 
4 million employees have received 
awards for suggestions and inventions 
which have saved the Government more 
than $5.4 billion. Under the military pro- 
gram over 338,000 employee suggestions 
have been put into practice, producing 
more than $1 billion in savings. 

Altogether, a very successful program. 
But, unfortunately, the success is not 
complete, because, despite its good inten- 
tions, Congress made a costly omission. 
As the law now stands, 1,639,000 Federal 
employees are excluded from the Fed- 
eral incentive awards program. These 
forgotten men and women are the mem- 
bers of the U.S Armed Reserves and the 
U.S. National Guard. 
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To prevent guardsmen and reservests 
from taking part in the program is a 
grave mistake. These people are poten- 
tially the richest sources of ideas in the 
entire military. Not only do they have 
more years of military experience, on the 
average, than other servicemen, but more 
years of civilian job experience as well. 
In fact, these “weekend warriors” step 
out of business suits and into uniforms 
many times a year. They bring with them 
from the private sector a wealth of in- 
sight and know-how, the like of which 
is unobtainable within a conventional 
military career. The expertise which they 
have developed in their civilian jobs, if 
allowed expression through the sugges- 
tion and invention program, could be put 
to use in the service of their country. 

There is another good reason for in- 
cluding these people in the Federal in- 
centive awards program: Money. Even 
if the ratio of suggestions and inventions 
per 100 reservists and National Guard 
employees were to be no better than the 
ratio of the lowest ranking agency of 
comparable size, the exclusion of these 
people represents the loss of approxi- 
mately 73,755 productive suggestions and 
inventions a year. With an average ben- 
efit of $2,507 per suggestion or invention 
(according to Office of Personnel Man- 
agement figures), this means that the 
U.S. Government forfeited a potential 
savings of approximately $184.9 million 
in 1979 alone, solely because National 
Guardsmen and reservists were barred 
from participation in this program. And 
this loss of savings has been going on 
for 13 years. This is a long-term loss of 
$2.4 billion. 

Mr. President, given the economic 
hardships which the American people are 
facing today, we cannot afford to lose 
out on these kind of savings year after 
year. What is more, we cannot afford to 
waste the brainpower and ingenuity of 
1,639,000 American minds. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the Defense Department supports 
this amendment, because it will save a 
great deal of money. The estimates are 
$185 million a year. 

That is why I am offering, today, this 
amendment which would include our Na- 
tional Guardsmen and U.S. reservists in 
the Federal incentive awards program. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
not make any statement about the 
amount of money it will save, but this 
awards program in my observation has 
been a very good idea and has been prof- 
itable moneywise as well as a stimulant 
to the membership to participate. 

Frankly, I do not know why in the 
world the National Guard and Reserve 
personnel were left out in the beginning. 
They are very resourceful people. 

I certainly heartily join in the senti- 
ments of this amendment and will sup- 
port it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further discussion on the amendment? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1790) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
take the time of the Senate at this junc- 
ture to discuss the merits of the action 
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of the House in appropriating $19 million 
for a binary facility at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
After all, following protracted debate on 
September 16 and 17 in which those 
merits were fully discussed, the Senate 
joined the House of Representatives 
in approving the first steps toward a 
a restoration of the credibility of the 
U.S. chemical deterrent. The funds now 
in the House version of H.R. 8105 are 
simply those required to implement the 
start of construction at Pine Bluff ap- 
proved in S, 3059 and H.R. 7592 by the 
Congress in September and signed into 
law by President Carter. 

I only comment that, following the 
debates on the 16th and 17th of Septem- 
ber, the Senate decided that our chemi- 
cal warfare capability was in danger of 
losing its creditbility—and, therefore, 
its deterrent value. The risks to our na- 
tional security of such a development 
coming to pass were regarded as unac- 
ceptable, Consequently, the Senate—fol- 
lowing earlier action by the House— 
approved funds necessary to initiate 
construction of a facility which, by 1984, 
could produce binary chemical muni- 
tions. 

The introduction of these safer chem- 
ical weapons, it was felt by the Congress, 
would have three effects. First, to im- 
prove our deterrent and thus reduce the 
danger of chemical war; second, to elim- 
inate the hazards that currently exist 
to U.S. military personnel involved in 
handling, storing and transporting ob- 
solescent, leaking unitary chemical 
rounds; and third, to improve the pros- 
pects for real, enforceable arms control 
by giving the Soviet Union a powerful 
incentive to negotiate a sound chemical 
agreement. 

I hope that, in the absence of any for- 
mal action by the Senate on the fiscal 
year 1981 defense appropriations bill 
with regard to this issue, in view of the 
record of Senate support for initiation 
of binary facility construction in fiscal 
year 1981, and in light of the strong 2 
to 1 vote in favor of this initiative by 
the full House of Representatives, that 
the Senate conferees would recede to the 
House. Having sent the strong signals 
to Soviet Union about our intentions 
represented by earlier congressional ac- 
tions on binaries, for the conferees to do 
otherwise would jeopardize the impor- 
tant progress we have made already to- 
ward reversing a decade of decline in 
the credibility of our chemical deterrent. 

That money is not in this bill, and 
I hope, and I speak for myself and 
Senator Jackson who led the fight here 
in the Chamber, that the Senator from 
Mississippi and the Senator from North 
Dakota will use their infltence in con- 
ference to give every consideration to 
the House position which I believe is 
not only the correct position here but 
also one that is essential for our national 
security. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for bringing this to our 
attention. 

In our subcommittee meeting the in- 
formation I received was that there was 
a request to carry this item over until 
the full committee met, and when the 
full committee met I brought it up my- 
self. But there was no one there to pre- 
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sent the matter and frankly we went on 
down the line and finished up the bill 
and had final voting out of it that night. 

But I was expecting this matter to 
come up in some way in the Chamber 
here. 

For my part, I supported this in the 
authorization bill before our committee, 
and I think that we have already ap- 
propriated the money for the structure, 
the building, and now this is to put the 
innards in it, the machinery, and so 
forth, and not on a large-scale under- 
taking; that is, I believe, $19 million. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my 
judgment is that the conferees can sup- 
port it and will support the item. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this is a 
necessary amendment and I hope it will 
be approved. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the comments 
made by all three of my colleagues who 
have just spoken. I likewise support the 
proposition and hope that the conferees 
will act favorably in accepting the posi- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. President, I should also wish to 
state that I have just informed Senator 
Pryor that the matter was under dis- 
cussion. I was obligated to do that. He 
may wish to come to the Chamber at an 
appropriate time and make comments. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I do not 
send the amendment to the desk. I think 
we only have 15 minutes. I am not going 
to propose this amendment. I just wish 
to make the record abundantly clear 
that I am going on record supporting it 
and hope our conferees give the House 


position careful consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

There has not been anyone else who 
mentioned this matter to me. 

All right. 


ERRATA 


Mr. President, before we have third 
reading, in the printing of the bill some 
errors occurred. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the corrections indicated in the 
errata sheet be incorporated as a part of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator will send the errata sheet 
to the desk. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

The errata sheet is as follows: 

Page 7, line 6 of the Senate reported bill, 
strike out “(including transfer of funds)” 
and insert: “(including transfer of funds)". 

Page 7, line 13 of the Senate reported bill, 
strike out “$12,302,784,000" and insert: 
“$12,249,579,000"’. 

Page 10, line 22 of the Senate reported bill, 
strike out “(including transfer of funds)" 
and insert “(including transfer of funds)”. 

Page 53, line 18 of the Senate reported bill, 
after “podiatrist”, strike out; “or” 

In the endorsement following page 68 
between lines 2 and 3 from the bottom, in- 
sert: “September 18 (legislative day, June 
12), 1980. Read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations”. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to be proposed? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as far as 
we know there are no other amendments. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has a fare- 
well, goodwill message here for the bill. 
I hope he will be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL; MORE SUPPORT 

NEEDED FOR MILITARY PAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair. I wish to make a short 
statement on the bill. 

Mr. President, I intend to support this 
appropriations bill even though it is over 
the President’s budget by $6.5 billion. 
I do so for two reasons. 

This is probably the first time in 20 
years that I have supported any bill that 
is over a President’s request and certain- 
ly one that is over by this amount. But L 
do so for two reasons: 

First, and most importantly, I am con- 
cerned that the proper emphasis has not 
been placed on personnel compensation. 
Frankly I believe that the 11.7-percent 
pay raise and the Nunn-Warner cate- 
gorical changes in this bill are inade- 
quate. Since 1972 the Consumer Price In- 
dex has gone up 76 percent. At the same 
time military pay has been increased by 
only 51 percent. This means that, statis- 
tically, the average man and woman in 
uniform has lost over 14 percent in real 
purchasing power. Thus the 11.7 per- 
cent embodied in this bill will only com- 
pensate for this year’s inflation and will 
not begin to make up the deficiencies of 
the prior 7 years. The result of the declin- 
ing real compensation is a typical en- 
listed family with a standard of living 
17 percent below the minimum standard 
of living as estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Iam endebted to former 
Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird for 
developing these statistics and for point- 
ing out the plight of our enlisted 
personnel. 

The second reason is a continuing con- 
cern over readiness. For 10 years I have 
been pointing out how our procurement 
policies have led to our own unique form 
of unilateral disarmament. We allow air- 
craft, for example, to become so so- 
phisticated that they have operational 
readiness rates of 50 percent. We have 
frontline tanks with engine problems 
and low production rates. Low produc- 
tion rates mean higher unit costs. Higher 
unit costs mean decisions to limit total 
production levels. Limiting total produc- 
tion levels not only increases unit costs 
but contributes to declining force levels. 

My support for this bill does not mean 
I accept every item in it. To the con- 
trary there remains much to be done in 
the way of increasing productivity in the 
defense industry and to increase com- 
petition. 

Consider competition alone. Nearly $36 
billion in major defense contracts are 
awarded every year without competi- 
tion—73 percent of the total contracts. 
Government and private studies indicate 
that competition would save 10 to 25 
percent over “sole source” awards. The 
conservative 10 percent, with half the 
savings phased in over 1 year, would 
net a savings of $1.8 billion. And I point 
out that this would be without touching 
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one single weapons program or one man- 
power entitlement. 

Other savings can be made in civilian 
manpower, A hiring freeze of the 991,- 
000 civilians working for the Defense 
Department resulting in a 6-percent at- 
trition in man-years would provide a $1.2 
billion savings. 

Therefore, while I will support the ap- 
propriations level in this bill, I con- 
tinue to urge that economies be found 
to cut back on expenditures which do 
not contribute to the national defense 
effort. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

We do not know of any other amend- 
oa or proposal with reference to the 

On behalf of all of our committees, 
the subcommittee and full committee, I 
certainly thank everyone for splendid 
cooperation here today. It was an amaz- 
ing picture. Here at one time, it looked 
as if it was very remote that the bill 
could possibly be finished today. But by 
that superhuman effort here that we 
experience once in a while, apparently 
we are going to pass the bill by 5 p.m. 
I found out at the last moment here 
that the House of Representatives has 
recessed over until week after next. But 
many of them are a good deal older men 
than we are and they have to have more 
rest than we do. But they will be back 
here with their fighting clothes on, with 
reference to a lot of provisions in this 
bill. But we will hit the ground running 
with them on Monday, a week from next 
Monday, and determine to get a bill 
back here for final passage in conference 
report form and avoid any extension of 
the time that the Department has to 
operate under a continuing resolution. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I share 
the feelings expressed by the chairman 
on how fast the bill has been handled 
today. It did not look this morning as if 
we would finish this bill for 2 or 3 
days. No one showed up to offer amend- 
ments. But when they did show up, the 
Senate acted efficiently and effectively 
and I think did a good job on this bill. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to cast my vote for this fis- 
cal year 1981 defense appropriations bill 
for I personally believe the measure 
takes a number of steps to begin a long 
process of restoring the Nation’s defenses. 

This is not going to be easy but, as has 
been stated here many times, it is abso- 
lutely mandatory. While we must spend 
more, we must insure that we spend what 
we do spend wisely and well. 

I think there is a lesson in the recent 
elections that the public will not stand 
idly by while their dollars are spent in a 
profligate or wasteful manner. 

The commitment to end inflation re- 
quires new ideas to be used where pos- 
sible, and that each dollar be spent only 
where we are sure it will buy us a dollar’s 
worth of defense. 
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In this regard I would like very much 
to compliment the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee because it has included 
among many other things funding for 
a test program for alternatives to 
CHAMPUS, the military health care 
program. x f 

As all other reports that are cited in 
the committee report have indicated, 
health maintenance organizations and 
other prepaid alternatives for delivering 
health care, in this case, civilian depend- 
ents and retirees, can, and I am sure we 
will find, will foster competition in 
health care, increased satisfaction of 
health care consumers, will control prices 
and, hopefully, rationalize the military 
medical program. 

I shall therefore watch with a great 
deal of interest the test program, for the 
results can indicate once again that our 
CHAMPUS system needs reform, and 
that competition is the best means to 
foster that reform. 

So I trust the conferees will convey 
those thoughts and messages to their 
House counterparts. I compliment the 
Appropriations Committee for including 
this long sought, very important, im- 
provement to health care for military 
dependents and retirees. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I will take 
but a very few moments of the Senate’s 
time. It is late in the afternoon. 

I was in my office just a few moments 
ago, and I heard my very good friends, 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. Nunn), the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, (Mr. WARNER), and the 
very able chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, (Senator STENNIS), dis- 
cussing the nerve gas production facility 
which will be constructed at Pine Bluff 
Arsenal, Ark. 

I know that Senator Nunn was sincere 
in his plea to the Senate conferees to 
accept the House position to appropriate 
$19 million to equip this particular fa- 
cility. 

Mr. President, with all due respect to 
my friend from Georgia and the others 
who are on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I would also like for the con- 
ferees to consider a number of additional 
points. First, I hope the conferees will 
consider, the narrow margin by which 
the Senate added $3.15 million to con- 
struct the new facility in Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Second, it is important for the con- 
ferees from both sides of the Capitol to 
consider the fact that the Senate de- 
cision to reverse an 1l-year-old policy 
of this country to reenter the chemical 
warfare business was made with only one 
hearing, a closed-door hearing, in the 
Armed Services Committee. The distin- 
guished chairman of that committee was 
kind enough to invite me as an out- 
sider—as an interloper, so to speak—to 
participate in the hearing that particular 
morning. A decision of this magnitude 
deserves greater consideration. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would sin- 
cerely hove that the conferees will 
remember that this $19 million is in ad- 
dition to the $3.15 million for construc- 
tion. Sten by step we are embarking on 
a $4 billion commitment to reenter 
chemical weapons production. Binary 
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nerve gas has no military advantage mittee for their foresight and reason in 


whatsoever over our present stockpiles 
of nerve gas. We will be draining off 
precious defense dollars from much- 
needed programs for military pay and 
conventional weapons which are so 
sorely needed at this time. 

These are some of the considerations, 
Mr. President, that I hope the conferees 
who will decide this issue will take 
into consideration. Hopefully—and I say 
this out of the most respect for my 
friends who have been so careful in try- 
ing to decide this issue correctly—we 
will take up this issue at a later time 
when we have had more testimony and 
have had the opportunity to conduct 
a full-scale debate. 

Mr. President, I respectfully hope the 
conferees will consider these few points 
before they decide to embark further on 
this particular program of chemical war- 
fare. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I assure the Sena- 
tor that we certainly will approach his 
problem in the light of his remarks. 
@Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, Senator 
Pryor has hit the chemical warfare nail 
on the head. In addition, whatever value 
there is to proceeding with a renewed 
offensive chemical warfare effort is 
severely diminished, unless the weaponry 
can be stored near where it would most 
likely be used—Europe. 

By proceeding unilaterally, without 
European support or acquisition, and 
without even consulting our allies, this 
Congress would be precipitating the poli- 
tical backlash in Europe which will make 
storage of these weapons in Europe more 
difficult. 

We should consult before we proceed. 
The failure to do so will backfire on the 
advocates of the restoration of offensive 
chemical warfare weaponry and may 
ultimately backfire on American secu- 
rity.e 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise to 
compliment the managers of this bill with 
respect to their fairness and efficiency 
such that we are able to achieve final 
passage today. 


Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Recorp remain open for 
such of my colleagues—Senator HATFIELD 
to have the option of placing something 
in the Recor as if read before final pas- 
sage today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I would like to say once again 
how much I have enjoyed working today 
and through these past few years with 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Dakota whom we will deeply miss in the 
forthcoming session of the Congress. 


Mr. YOUNG. I appreciate those com- 
ments of my friend from Virginia. 
@ Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to take this opportunity to re- 
mind my colleagues of an action taken 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill. The committee recom- 
mended against funding for a binary 
nerve gas facility. I commend the De- 
fense Subcommittee and the full com- 


making this decision. 

The proponents of the military con- 
struction funds for binary weapons 
which preceded this $19 million request 
for production facilities, stressed that 
this action was not a decision to produce, 
but rather, a decision to get the program 
off the ground and to strengthen our 
hand at the bargaining table with the 
Soviet Union. Congress approved that 
$3.5 million measure and, therefore, it is 
not necessary to also approve this meas- 
ure only a few months later. 


Congress has had no input from the 
NATO allies in general, or the Federal 
Republic of Germany in particular, with 
regard to their feeling on this matter. 
The proposed binary chemical artillery 
shells must be deployed in Germany or 
near the potential fighting front in order 
to have major military significance for 
NATO. Congress would be in serious er- 
ror to move forward without consulta- 
tion with those nations which are so rele- 
vant to this decision. 


In 1970, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many issued a white paper on its defense 
policies. It states: 

In 1954, the Federal Republic of Germany 
renounced the production of biological and 
chemical weapons. She does not carry out 
any research and development conducive to 
the production of such weapons. The Federal 
Republic neither possesses nor does she store 
any biological chemical weapons. She does 
not seek possession of, or control over, weap- 
ons of that kind. She has made no prepara- 
tions for using them, does not train military 
personnel for that purpose, and will abstain 
from doing so in the future. Any allegations 
to the contrary .. . are false. 


I contacted the German Embassy in 
order to determine if this policy holds 
firm today. It does. 


All NATO members are parties to the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 which pledges 
Signatories to a minimum of no-first- 
use of chemical weapons. More than half 
the members of NATO additionally com- 
mitted themselves to the Protocol with- 
out the reservation that they might use 
chemical weapons if it was first used 
against them. Canada, West Germany, 
Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, and Turkey are all mem- 
bers of NATO and have all refused to use 
chemical weapons even in a retaliatory 
sense. 


The Senate should also be concerned 
about U.S. defensive capabilities in 
chemical warfare. There is widespread 
agreement within Congress that the 
United States should be doing all that it 
can to insure that American soldiers are 
protected to the utmost degree that our 
technology and ingenuity can provide. 
Recognizing that budgetary limitations 
require careful selection of priorities, the 
Senate would be wise to take the time to 
determine what steps will be required to 
develop a formidable defensive capa- 
bility. 

It would be a travesty to squander our 
resources on this abhorrent weaponry 
when we possess the capability to protect 
our soldiers. But we cannot protect 
civilians, Mr. President, and it is they 
who would bear the brunt of a chemical 
war. 
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The Appropriations Committee's 
recommendation not to grant additional 
funding for a binary nerve gas facility 
was issued without formal objection or 
challenge by amendment. Both Senator 
Pryor and I have stood ready to debate 
this issue. The proponents of nerve gas 
have been fully aware of our commit- 
ment. For this reason, I want to make it 
clear, Mr. President, that I expect the 
conferees to hold firm on the Senate 
position.@ 

A JOB WELL DONE 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the decade of the 1980’s is going to pre- 
sent many challenges for the United 
States, both in our domestic programs 
and our defense programs. This bill, 
H.R. 8105, making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal 
year 1981, sets a proper tone for the 
kinds of defense policies and programs 
this country should and will pursue in 
this decade and in the years to come. 

I commend Senator STENNIS, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on Defense, for his yeoman’s work 
on this bill. He has spent hundreds of 
hours scrutinizing every line item in 
this bill, and his undivided attention 
and balanced treatment of the items 
in this bill are refiected in the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. Senator YOUNG, 
the Defense Subcommittee’s ranking 
minority member, has contributed ex- 
tensively to the committee’s recommen- 
dations. With the assistance of every 
other member on the Appropriations 
Committee, they have succeeded in pre- 
senting a bill which is bipartisan in its 
support and realistic in its recommen- 
dations. 

Every item in this bill is important 
to a strengthened national defense for 
the United States. While there is not 
time to mention all the important fea- 
tures in this bill, I would like to point 
to a few which I think are worthy of 
special attention. 

I support the committee's recommen- 
dations for increasing military compen- 
sation and strengthening our conven- 
tional forces. All of us are concerned 
about the retention of skilled personnel 
in the military services. Earlier this 
summer, it was reported that 6 of the 
Army’s 10 combat divisions stationed in 
the United States were rated “not com- 
bat ready.” 

The retention of technically skilled 
manpower is one of the most serious 
problems confronting the military serv- 
ices today. If our military services are 
to maintain the sophisticated equip- 
ment and weapons presently in the 
field and that are recommended in this 
bill, we must have the services of skilled 
technicians. 


Better pay levels and more benefits 
will help shore up the weaknesses in 
our military manpower levels. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations reflect this 
reality. The Nunn-Warner package is 
funded in this bill, and there are other 
initiatives which will help retain skilled 
personnel and attract the additional per- 
sonnel our military services so desper- 
ately need. 

The committee’s recommendations 
reflect the importance of our defense 
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modernization efforts. Our weapons sys- 
tems, our planes and our ships all must 
reflect modern, technological advances 
in these areas. A strong defense depends 
on sophisticated, updated equipment. 
The committee has recommended fund- 
ing levels for these programs which will 
go far to insure that these important 
features of our defense program are up 
to date with the kinds of advances being 
made in defense research and develop- 
ment. 

In addition to modernization, procure- 
ment is fundamental to our defense 
preparedness. This bill provides funds 
for the purchase of additional planes, 
ships, and other military hardware. 

Some important issues will have to be 
addressed in the coming decade—issues 
which require that we have a strong na- 
tional defense program if we want to 
address them from a position of strength. 
Such questions as how do we protect our 
interests in the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf? How do we protect the free 
world from aggression? How do we cope 
with the Soviets? These can be answered 
when we have a strong defense policy 
and defense system in place. This bill 
provides a strong defense policy and de- 
fense system. It is an important first step 
for the 1980's. It represents an important 
measure of our Nation's commitment to 
world peace and to the defense of the 
free world. 

Senator STENNIs and Senator Younc 
and the other members of the Appropri- 
ations Committee undertook the impor- 
tant responsibility of seeing that our de- 
fense establishment has the funds it 
needs to strengthen its readiness, mod- 
ernization, and. procurement efforts. I 
think that they have succeeded, and they 
have the gratitude of the Senate and 
the Nation for a job well done. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we are 
moving inexorably closer to the adjourn- 
ment sine die of the 96th Congress. 

Today’s adoption of the $160.8 bil- 
lion fiscal 1981 defense appropriations 
bill brings all the nearer that end. 

More importantly, Mr. President, the 
adoption of this legislation in the ex- 
peditious fashion we have witnessed on 
the floor today reaffirms America’s com- 
mitment to the development and main- 
tenance of a national defense posture 
commensurate with the critical role that 
posture plays in sustaning world peace. 

I would note that this measure pro- 
vides $6 billion more than President 
Carter requested and rightly so, I be- 
lieve. The real growth in defense ex- 
penditures allowed by this measure now 
stands at 5 percent. I cannot help but 
notice that, while we are committed to 
an annual 3 percent real growth rate 
in our contributions to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, we will in 
this fiscal year do much more than sim- 
ply honor our commitment. 

Indeed, this is the largest defense 
budget in the history of our Nation. But, 
it is simply a first step on a long road 
of restoration that must be enhanced and 
carried through with all deliberate speed 
in the coming years if we are to regain 
our margin of error in this regard. 

There is much I could say in that re- 
gard, indeed, much I will say. But the 
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hour is late, so I will belay those remarks 
until another day. 

Suffice it to say we have made a 
good beginning here today. For that be- 
ginning, I want to commend the entire 
Senate for its bipartisan cooperation on 
this matter. More specifically, I wish to 
commend the most distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
Senator STENNIS of Mississippi, and my 
good friends, the distinguished ranking 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Senator Younc of North Dakota, and 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. WARNER, who assisted in the floor 
management of the bill on this side of 
the aisle. 

Their dedicated and judicious leader- 
ship on this most critical matter has 
served this Nation well. 

Finally, Mr. President, I must only add 
that, as Senator Younc has so expedi- 
tiously led the Senate through the wave 
of appropriations bills we have consid- 
ered in recent days, I have come to real- 
ize all the more how very much we shall 
all miss him when he retires at the end 
of this Congress. 

With all respect and deference to my 
very good friend, Senator HATFIELD of 
Oregon, who will become chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
97th Congress, I am saddened that MILT 
Younc will not be among us to lead that 
committee in the coming years. I am 
hopeful we will continue to benefit from 
his counsel as he enjoys his retirement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
be recognized for less than 1 minute— 
and I am not going to get into a fare- 
well eulogy or anything like that—this 
passage here today of this appropriation 
bill, the largest appropriation bill the 
Senate has ever passed in all of its his- 
tory in peacetime, wartime or anytime, 
is one of such historic proportions that 
I would like to give a special salute to 
the Senator from North Dakota who has 
made many, many fine contributions 
over the years as a member of this sub- 
committee and, of course, a member of 
the full committee. 

His counsel and guidance for the other 
members have been a major contribu- 
tion and influence here. It has been 
splendid. A long, long time ago I started 
to call him “the rock,” and he is still 
“the rock,” and many other fine, solid 
things, too, to me and many others. I 
will have more to say about his departure 
from the Senate later. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill, as amended, 
pass? The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Biven), the 
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Senator from Arkansas (Mr. BUMPERS) , 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Cuurcn), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. MeEtzensaum), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Morcan), and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. MoynrHan) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burdick) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ARMSTRONG) , the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. COCHRAN) , 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Hatcu), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
LaxaLt), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matuias), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. McCuoure), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. PRESSLER) , the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Scumirt), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator 
fromWyoming (Mr. WALtop), and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. WEICK- 
ER) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
GaRN) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Is there any other Senator who 
desires to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 1—as follows: 


{Rollcall Vote No. 483 Leg.) 
YEAS—13 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Packwood 
Pell 


Schweiker 
Simoson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Warner 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Exon 

Ford 


Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mitchell 
Nelson 
Nunn 


NAYS—1 
Hatfield 


NOT VOTING—26 


Moynihan 
Presser 
Ribicoff 
Schmitt 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Wallop 
Weicker 


Armstrong 


Metzenbaum 
Morgan 


So the bill (H.R. 8105), as amended, 
Was passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
be recognized, I move that the Senate 
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insist on its amendments, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Chair appointed Mr. STENNIS, Mr. MAG- 
NuUSON, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. BELL- 
MON, Mr. WEICKER, and Mr. GARN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and the Senate very much. 
Out of the last 12 months, we have put 
in 13 months on that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACTIONS ARE 
DETRIMENTAL TO AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
Friday the Federal Reserve raised to 12 
percent from 11 percent the basic dis- 
count rate. We expected the Nation's 
largest banks to follow. They did not dis- 
appoint us. On Thursday they began 
raising their prime lending rate to 17 
percent. That rise takes the prime rate 
to its highest level in 6 months. The 
prime rate hit a peak of 20 percent, as 
we recall, in early April, and then fell to 
10%, percent in July. Since that time, 
Mr. President, we have experienced a 
continual rise. The most distressing 
point is that we can expect the rates to 
go even higher. 

Inflation is our serious concern, per- 
haps our most serious. I believe that these 
higher interest rates continue to fuel in- 
flation in the United States. We are be- 
ing battered—I use the word advisedly— 
in the economic extreme. 


Mr. President, when a young couple 
seeks to buy a home today, they not only 
pay the 17 percent interest rate, but they 
will probably have to pay two points on 
top of that figure. This same couple faces 
a similar problem when they seek to pur- 
chase an automobile on credit. 


High interest rates produce a tendency 
by some borrowers to pay the higher 
rates as they borrow money. Why? I ask 
the question, why? Certainly, they feel 
if they do not purchase now, the inter- 
est rate and purchase price will be even 
higher tomorrow. 

The real estate, the homebuilding, and 
the automobile industries are being 
throttled and people are being throttled 
by these high interest rates. The most 
recent third-quarter financial reports of 
the automobile industry are frightening, 
not to this Senator alone, but to the peo- 
ple of the United States. Their losses can 
be substantially attributed, Mr. Presi- 
dent—there are many reasons, but they 
can be substantially attributed to higher 
interest rates. 

These industries also cause a ripple 
effect in other related industries. There 
are, for example, I say to my colleagues, 
over 5,000 companies in this country that 


supply General Motors. Certainly, we 
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can say now, as General Motors goes, so 
do its support companies. 

Mr. President, I have letters and 
calls—not a few, but many—from West 
Virginia citizens and citizens elsewhere 
who are concerned, as I am concerned, 
with the awesome power of the Federal 
Reserve. I feel that the Fed does not 
adequately concern itself with the effect 
that a rise in the discount rate has on 
the consumer in the United States of 
America. Also, these higher interest rates 
will threaten our economic recovery. It 
is now overdue. I say earnestly but quiet- 
ly that the Federal Reserve should recog- 
nize the power it wields and it is time— 
past time—for the Fed to be made more 
responsive to the fluctuations in our eco- 
nomic cycle. 

Almost irreparable damage is being 
done to American citizens and to the 
economy of the United States by the 
excesses by the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FORMER PRESIDENT FORD VISITS 
THE SENATE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, this 
afternoon, the 38th President of the 
United States, Gerald R. Ford, addressed 
the U.S. Senate. President Ford’s visit 
marks only the fourth time in the history 
of the United States that a sitting or 
former President has spoken in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. President Washington ap- 
peared in the Senate on March 4, 1793, 
the day of his second inaugural. Presi- 
dent Truman delivered informal com- 
ments to the Senate on April 18, 1955. 
President Nixon spoke to the Senate 
about his Vietnam policy on November 
13, 1969. 

As with these other Presidential ad- 
dresses, President Ford’s remarks will 
have a great and special place in the 
annals of the Senate. I regret only that 
the occasions have been so rare. I hope 
that President Ford’s presence here to- 
day will be the harbinger of a new tradi- 
tion of Presidential visits to this Cham- 
ber. 

Under Senate Rule XXIII, former 
Presidents are entitled to the privilege of 
the floor. With his profound appreciation 
for Senate history, the majority leader 
further extended this privilege by invit- 
ing our former President to speak. Presi- 
dent Ford and I, as well as all those 
fortunate to be present in the Chamber 
at that time, are deeply grateful to the 
majority leader for this singular act of 
courtesy. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the minority leader for his kind 
words. I assure him that Mr. Ford was 
entitled to the courtesies which were ex- 
tended to him. I am happy that I was in 
a position to extend those courtesies. I 
feel that Senators on both sides of the 
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aisle appreciated his visit, and I think 
that it is supportive of good relations. 
Even though Mr. Ford is no longer in the 
executive branch, it certainly is a good 
omen and, I think, was a good and 
thoughtful gesture on his part. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN BUREAU 
OF MINES FACILITIES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar Order No, 1108, H.R. 7385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7385) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer certain land 
and facilities used by the Bureau of Mines, 
and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to 
consider the bill. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1791 
(Purpose: To make certain technical 
amendments) 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of th2 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. HEINZ) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
for Mr. Herz, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1791. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, is is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 13, after “Labor” insert the 
following: “, to the extent and in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in appro- 
priations acts,". 

On page 3, line 3, after “University” insert 
the following: “, to the extent and in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in appro- 
priations acts,”. 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the bill be- 
fore us for consideration, H.R. 7385, is 
identical to my bill, S. 2734, which has 
been reported favorably from the Sen- 
ate Energy Committee. H.R. 7385 will 
allow the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer certain Bureau of Mines facili- 
ties to Carnegie-Mellon University. This 
will allow the university to acquire some 
much needed land for expansion. 

At the same time, the bill guarantees 
that the Federal Government will receive 
either the fair market value of the prop- 
erty, as determined by the Secretary of 
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will likely receive additional funds be- 
yond the costs for that facility. In addi- 
tion, we have insured that the Mine Safe- 
ty and Health Administration will have 
continuing use of certain space at the 
4800 Forbes Avenue property for as long 
as the Secretary of Labor decides that 
this is necessary. For all these reasons, I 
am confident that this bill is of great 
advantage to both the Federal Govern- 
ment and Carnegie-Mellon University. 

The Budget Committee has reported 
Senate Resolution 524, which provides for 
a budget waiver for S. 2734, the identical 
companion to H.R. 7385. This is neces- 
sary for technical reasons, because the 
Bureau of Mines will need to begin to ex- 
pend up to $5,400,000 million in order to 
get the transfer process under way. Since 
the Federal Government will, at the least, 
receive for the property whatever it costs 
to build the new facility, the net cost to 
the Federal Government will eventually 
be zero, however. 

In the same way, we need to approve 
the technical amendment proposed here 
today. This would bring the bill into con- 
formity with the Budget Act by giving 
the requisite oversight to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Finally, I would like to thank Con- 
gressman WILLIAM Moorneap and his 
staff, the members and staff of the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, and the members 
and staff of the Senate Energy Commit- 
tee for their excellent and expert help in 
refining this bill in its form as S. 2734 
and in bringing it through the Energy 
Committee to the floor. Representatives 
from the Bureau of Mines, the Office of 
Surface Mining, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and Carnegie-Mellon 
University have also been of great help 
in shaping the bill into its current form.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1791) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 7385) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
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ORDER TO INDEFINITELY POST- 
PONE S. 2734 AND SENATE RES- 
OLUTION 524 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 1081, S. 2734, a bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to trans- 
fer certain land and facilities used by 
the Bureau of Mines, and for other pur- 
poses; and Calendar Order No. 1146, Sen- 
ate Resolution 524, a resolution waiving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 with respect to the 
consideration of S. 2734, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOLD STAR WIVES OF AMERICA 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Kennepy, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
Too) the House of Representatives on S. 
1179. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1179) entitled "An Act to incorporate the 
Goid Star Wives of America", do pass with 
the following amendment. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

CHARTER 

Section 1. Gold Star Wives of America, a 
corporation organized and operating under 
the laws of the State of New York is hereby 
recognized as such and granted a Federal 
charter. 

POWERS 

Sec. 2. Gold Star Wives of America (here- 
inafter referred to as the “corporation” ) 
shall have only those powers granted to it 
through its bylaws and articles of incorpo- 
ration filed in the State in which it is in- 
corporated. 

OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 3. The objects and p of the 
corporation shall be, solely, that it is— 

(a) organized and operated in the public 
interest, as a nonpartisan and nonprofit or- 
ganization, with terms of membership and 
requirements for holding office within the 
organization which do not discriminate on 
the basis of race, color, religion, or national 
origin; 

(b) organized and operated solely for pa- 
triotic, charitable, literary, educational, sci- 
entific, or civic improvement purposes; and 

(c) organized for those p slated in 
its articles of incorporation which are not 
inconsistent with any of the foregoing ob- 
jects and purposes. 

SERVICE OF PROCESS 

Sec. 4. With respect to service of process, 
the corporation shall comply with the laws 
of the States in which it is incorporated and 
those States in which it carries on its activi- 
ties in furtherance of its corporate purposes. 

MEMBERSHIP 


Sxc. 5. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this Act, 
be as provided in that articles of incorpora- 
tion and the bylaws of the corporation. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; SESPONSI- 

BILITIES 

Ssc. 6. The board of directors of the corpo- 
ration and the responsibilities thereof shal) 
be as provided in the articles of tion 
of the corporation and m conformity with 
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the laws of the State or States where incor- 
porated. 
OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 7. The officers of the corporation and 
the election of such officers shall be as is pro- 
vided in the articles of incorporation of the 
corporation and in conformity with the laws 
of the State or States where incorporated. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director of the corporation or 
be distributed to any such person during the 
life of this charter. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent the 
payment of reasonable compensation to of- 
ficers of the corporation or reimbursement 
for actual necessary expenses in amounts ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 


(b) The corporation shall not make any 
loan to any officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation. 


(c) The corporation and any officer and 
director of the corporation, acting as such 
Officer or director, shall not contribute to, 
Support or otherwise participate in any 
political activity or in any manner attempt 
to influence legislation. 


(d) The corporation shall have no power 
to issue any shares of stock nor to declare or 
pay any dividends 

LIABILITY 


Sec. 9. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority and 
in accordance with the laws of the States in 
which it carries on its activities. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 10. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of any proceeding of 
the corporation involving any of its mem- 
bers, the board of directors, or any commit- 
tee having authority under the board of 
directors. The corporation shall keep at its 
principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of all members having the right 
to vote. All books and records of such cor- 
poration may be inspected by any member 
having the right to vote, or by any agent or 
attorney of such member, for any proper 
purpose, at any reasonable time. However, 
nothing in this section shall be construed 
to contravene any applicable State law. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Src. 11. The first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide for audit of 
accounts of private corporations established 
under Federal law", approved August 30, 
1964 (Public Law 88-504; 78 Stat. 635: 36 
U.S.C. 1101), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(52) Gold Star Wives of America”. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 12. The corvoration shall report an- 
nually to the Congress concerning the ac- 
tivities of the corporation during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. The report shall not be 
printed as a public document, 

RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

Sec. 13. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 

this Act is expressly reserved to the Congress. 
DEFINITION OF “STATE” 


Sec. 14. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“State” means the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS—EXPIRATION OF CHARTER 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall retain its 
Status as an organization exemovt from taxa- 
tion as provided in the Tnternal Reyenue 
Code. If the corporation fails to retain such 
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Status, or if it fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of this Act, the charter granted here- 
by shall expire. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
4892. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 4892), an act to repeal section 
£06 of the Communications Act of 1934. 


Without objection, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I hope 
that H.R. 4892, the repeal of section 506 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (the 
Lea Act), can be given approval by my 
colleagues. 

The Lea Act made it unlawful by the 
use of force, violence, intimidation or 
duress, or by the use of other means to 
coerce, compel or constrain an FCC li- 
censee to employ or agree to employ any 
person in excess of the number of em- 
ployees needed to perform actual sery- 
ices; to pay for preparing or using re- 
cordings in broadcasts; or to accede to 
any restrictions in the use of recordings 
or programs in the production of broad- 
casts. 

Simply put the Lea Act denies musi- 
cians the same rights and privileges that 
other citizens have. It constrains musi- 
cians under criminal penalties from en- 
gaging in negotiations and activities in 
the boardcasting industry when such ac- 
tivities are enjoyed by every other craft 
as being legal and honorable. It has 
denied equal access to work opportunities 
and public exposure to musicians in some 
localities. 

Some radio and TV stations have been 
afraid to negotiate with musicians about 
the possibility of broadcasting their per- 
formances because of the Lea Act. 
Therefore unless a musician was in New 
York, Hollywood, Nashville, or Memphis 
his career was restricted. 

Since the passage of the act in 1946, 
the FCC has found no record of any ac- 
tions taken by it pursuant to section 506. 

Mr. President, I have had the oppcr- 
tunity to study the Lea Act very care- 
fully for a long period of time. It was 
my responsibility during the 95th Con- 
gress to introduce S. 2581, to repeal the 
act. Regrettably no action was taken on 
the bill during the 95th Congress. 

I introduced an identical repeal, S. 761, 
on March 26, 1979. On June 13, 1979, the 
Senate Communications Subcommittee 
most graciously allowed S. 761 to be dis- 
cussed during the hearings it was con- 
ducting regarding the reform of the 
Communications Act. 

On July 20, 1979, my good friend and 
colleague JoHN Stack introduced H.R. 
4892, the repeal of the Lea Act. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee considered and marked up 
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H.R. 4892 on September 24, 1980. On 
September 30, 1980, the House passed the 
repeal by voice vote. It is now the time 
for the Senate to follow suit. 

Mr. President, when the repeal is real- 
ized there will be many people that de- 
serve credit. However, one man has spent 
an incredible amount of time in pursuit 
of the repeal. My good friend Ned 
Guthrie, chairman, National Committee 
for Repeal of the Lea Act, Charleston, 
W. Va., has virtually traveled all over 
this country and has spent many, many 
days and hours in Washington seeking 
his elusive goal. Ned has made it his 
daily duty to educate Members of Con- 
gress as to what the Lea Act really is and 
what its repeal will mean to musicians. 

Mr. President, I thank Senator HoLL- 
INGS, Senator Scumirr, Senator GOLD- 
WATER, and Senator Cannon for their 
cooperation in allowing the considera- 
tion of S. 761. 

I believe that a vote in favor of H.R. 
4892 is justified. I urge my colleagues to 
approve the repeal of the Lea Act. 

The bill (H.R. 4892) was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Å 


NATIONAL PARK AND RECREATION 
ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Bumpers I ask the Chair 
to lay before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives on S. 2363. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
Senate amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2363) to 
authorize the establishment of the 
Georgia O'Keeffe National Historic Site, 
and for other purposes. 

(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the Recorp of June 17, 1980, 
beginning at page 14927.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move that 
the Senate disagree to the amendment of 
the House and request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Boren) appointed 
Messrs. JACKSON, BUMPERS, MELCHER, 
HATFIELD, and McC.ure conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator Netson, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate Small 
Business Committee be authorized to file 
its annual report of activities in 1980, as 
required by Senate Resolution 359 
(agreed to March 4, 1980) during the pe- 
riod the Senate is not in session at the 
end of this year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 634—TO 
AUTHORIZE THE U.S. SECRET 
SERVICE TO CONTINUE TO FUR- 
NISH PROTECTION TO THE FOR- 
MER VICE PRESIDENT OR HIS 
SPOUSE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House on House 
Joint Resolution 634. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A House joint resolution (H.J. Res. 634) to 
authorize the U.S. Secret Service to continue 
to furnish protection to the former Vice 
President or his spouse. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be considered as having been read 
the first and second times and that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 634) 
was considered and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
452 ORDERED HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House on House 
Concurrent Resolution 452. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate House Concurrent Resolution 
452 directing the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to make corrections in 
the enrollment of the bill H.R. 39. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that House 
Concurrent Resolution 452 be held at the 
desk pending further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSE OFFICER PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Nunn, I ask the Chair 
to lay before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives on S. 1918. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1918) entitled “An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to revise and make 
uniform the provisions of law relating to 
appointment, promotion, separation, and 
retirement of Regular commissioner of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, to establish the grade of 
commodore admiral in the Navy, to 
equalize the treatment of male and ie- 
male commissioned officers, and for other 
purposes.” 

(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the REcorD of November 17, 
1980, beginning at page 29849.) 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the De- 
fense Officer Personnel Management Act, 
S. 1918, addresses one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of U.S. national security— 
the selection and management of our 
military leaders, the commanders and 
top and middle members of our Armed 
Forces. The purpose of the bill is to revise 
the laws which govern active duty officer 
management by establishing new statu- 
tory limits on the numbers of active duty 
officers who may serve in the higher 
grades, and by providing uniform law 
regulating appointment, promotion, ten- 
ure, separation, and retirement of active 
duty Regular and Reserve commissioned 
officers. 

This bill is a most complex piece of leg- 
islation. It would overhaul or eliminate 
more than 300 sections of current law 
and codify others. It contains the statu- 
tory authority needed to provide more 
uniform promotion systems among the 
services and new grade authorization 
tables, but in many respects, it does not 
represent a radical departure from the 
present law. 

Major revisions to officer personnel 
management laws have been proposed 
several times over the past 15 years. 
DOPMA was originally recommended by 
the Department of Defense and intro- 
duced in the Senate in September 1975. 

Members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and staff with the assistance of 
experts from the Congressional Research 
Service and the Congressional Budget 
Office, private consultants and represent- 
atives of the Department of Defense have 
been carefully examining this proposal 
in detail for some time. I am very pleased 
to recommend that the Senate approve 
tne current bill which will bring all these 
efforts to a successful conclusion. 

CRITERIA FOR OFFICER MANAGEMENT 

Our considerations have made it clear 
that the issues associated with effective 
military officer management are com- 
plex. However, all of these issues can be 
reviewed in the context of three major 
criteria for judging an effective military 
officer management system. 

First, youth and experience must both 
be accommodated. We need an Officer 
personnel system that provides youthful, 
vigorous personnel to perform many 
combat jobs but also produces an of- 
ficer corps with sufficient experience. The 
importance of experience cannot be un- 
derplayed in view of the many complex, 
scientific, technical and administrative 
tasks vital to the support of today’s 
Armed Forces. 

Second, we must provide an officer 
grade structure to fulfill command re- 
sponsibilities. We need an officer man- 
agement system which will attract quali- 
fied and dedicated officers to military 
careers in the grades required to meet 
mission based requirements at an ac- 
ceptable level of manpower costs. By 
this, I mean that the officer system, 
through its promotion policies, should 
provide enough, and only enough, officers 
to meet requirements for high quality 
military leadership for this Nation’s 
security. 

Third, we must recognize the respon- 
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sibilities of Congress and the President 
in officer management. We need an offi- 
cer system adequately controlled by the 
Congress which will also give the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, as much 
management flexibility as he can safe- 
ly and constitutionally be granted with- 
out eroding civilian control and con- 
gressional control over the military. 
The bill as proposed by the adminis- 
tration did not measure up to the strin- 
gent criteria by which this important 
subject should be judged. The bill before 
the Senate does meet these criteria. 
MAJOR POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. President, I will now highlight the 
major policy provisions in the bill. 
PROMOTION AND TENURE 


The administration’s proposal would 
have rigidified the already too rigid up- 
or-out system. S. 1918 maintains the up- 
or-out policy but modifies several of the 
administration’s proposals. 

S. 1918 adopts the administration’s 
recommendations that officers be in- 
voluntarily separated after twice failing 
promotion. Under the proposal, these 
separations of captains and majors would 
take place earlier than under current 
law. However, S. 1918 includes a provi- 
sion to allow for the selective continua- 
tion of captains to 20 years and majors 
to 24 years. This modification will per- 
mit, but not required, the service secre- 
taries to continue captains and majors 
in critical skills on a voluntary basis. 
For example, the services are now mak- 
ing use of selective continuation for 
pilots, doctors, and chaplains who fail to 
be promoted. Under the administration’s 
proposed bill, the Department of De- 
fense would have had to end this sensi- 
ble practice making shortages in these 
areas worse. 

The administration’s proposal would 
add a new provision to the up-or-out sys- 
tem by requiring in law that Reserve of- 
ficers be separated after 11 years service. 
This provision would provide for an all- 
regular officer force after 11 years by 
law, but testimony indicated that about 
6 percent of all officers would be forced 
out at the 11-year point solely because of 
this provision. 

The administration’s proposal would 
also prohibit the Secretary of Defense 
from voluntarily recalling experienced 
Reserve officers with over 11 years sery- 
ice to active duty even if they were 
needed in particular skills like doctors 
or if the size of the military were to in- 
crease in a period of growing tension. S. 
1918 does not require the separation of 
Reserve Officers at 11 years. Instead, the 
Secretary of Defense will retain permis- 
sive authority to separate Reserve officers 
and would have sufficient numbers of 
Regular officer positions so that he could 
achieve an all-Regular force through 
management actions. The Secretary 
would also be permitted, but again not 
required, to voluntarily recall experi- 
enced reservists to active duty. 

The administration's proposal would 
have operated only during peace. At 
time of mobilization, mobilized reservists 
would not be included under the grade 
limitations and would not be considered 
under the same promotion system as 
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other active duty officers. S. 1918 reflects 
the concern that the officer personnel 
system should be designed to work in 
both peace and war and that at time of 
mobilization the promotion system 
should insure that the best qualified of- 
ficers are selected for command from 
among all officers serving on active duty. 

The bill does contain a provision au- 
thorizing the President to suspend these 
or other provisions in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. So, if it is necessary to 
suspend the regular operation of the 
management system, the President has 
the authority to do so, but the intent 
is to adopt an officer management sys- 
tem that would also serve the country 
well in time of emergency. 

GRADE LIMITATIONS 


The bill provides for grade tables that 
limit the number of majors, lieutenant 
colonels, and colonels on a sliding scale 
depending on total officer strength. 

S. 1918 includes grade tables with a 
reduced number of officers in higher 
grades. These maximum limits reflect 
concerns about tendencies toward an 
officers corps richer in grade, better paid 
at those grades but poorer in military ex- 
perience. The system is characterized by 
rapid turnover and higher retirement 
costs. Testimony by experts in military 
leadership indicated that the current 
system adversely affects the quality of 
military leadership and the combat 
effectiveness of military units. The legal 
grade table limits do not specify when 
promotions should take place or what 
proportion of eligibles should be pro- 
moted—that is best left to service man- 
agers who can adjust promotion policies 
to reflect service personnel management 
concerns and recuirements. 

The principal difference between S. 
1918 as amended by the House and the 
version that passed the Senate on 
November 30, 1979, is in the grade tables. 
While the grade tables in the House 
amendment reflect a reduction in grades 
from the administration’s proposal and 
the current grade levels, their levels are 
substantially above the grade levels that 
would have been in effect, after a 10-year 
transition period, in the Senate-passed 
bill. It should be kept in mind that these 
grade tables are permanent maximum 
levels. The tables do not reflect manage- 
ment goals. If the policies adopted in the 
other parts of the bill are followed as 
envisioned by the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, future reductions may 
be feasible. These tables provide flexi- 
bility to the services in adopting new 
policies and in managing the officer 
corps. A separate grade table is provided 
for active duty Guard and Reserve per- 


sonnel who support Reserve units. 
SEPARATION AND RETIREMENT 


S. 1918 would allow for the selective 
early retirement of lieutenant colonels 
and colonels. For example, in order to 
reduce the total numbers of lieutenant 
colonels, the bill would authorize the 
service secretaries to convene a board 
to select lieutenant colonels to be in- 


voluntarily retired 
28 years of service. 

The bill increases from 6 months to 3 
years the minimum time to be served 
in a grade in order to permit voluntary 


before they reach 
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retirement in that grade. This provision 
is designed to increase the amount of 
time senior military officers spend in a 
grade. 

The bill contains a major revision to 
separation pay for officers who are in- 
voluntarily separated from the service. 
Under present law and the administra- 
tion’s proposal, officers separated with 
more than 5 but less than 20 years of 
service receive separation pay equal to 
2 months basic pay for each year of 
service up to a maximum of $15,000. 
Under current pay conditions, the maxi- 
mum is reached quickly so that a captain 
with 6 years of service would receive the 
maximum. S. 1918 revises the payment 
for those involuntarily separated to be 
equal to 10 percent of annual basic pay 
for each year of service up to a maxi- 
mum of $30,000. Officers with less than 
10 years of service would receive less 
than under current law and those with 
over 10 years of service would receive 
more. The bill includes a save pay pro- 
vision to permit an officer now on duty 
to select the greater of the new or old 
payment. 

COMPETITIVE CATEGORIES 

Competitive categories are categories 
to which officers on the active duty list 
of each service would be assigned to 
compete for promotions. Recognizing 
that changes in the needs of the mili- 
tary services do occur, S. 1918 would 
delete the current categories specified 
in law and instead authorize the serv- 
ice secretaries to prescribe and abolish 
categories under regulations by the 
Secretary of Defense. This provision fur- 
ther emphasizes the need to manage the 
officer personnel system based on de- 
fense requirements. 

COSTS 

Any review of officer personnel man- 
agement should include a review of the 
efficiency with which the system oper- 
ates. S. 1918 will lead to a more effective 
officer corps and will also provide for 
increased efficiency. Over the first 5 
years, the administration’s proposal 
would have increased costs by $36 mil- 
lion. In contrast, the officer management 
system in S. 1918 will save over $600 
million over the next 5 years. When 
fully operational, the officer manage- 
ment system provided in S. 1918 will 
cost about the same as the current 
system, but for those costs, we will have 
a military officer corps characterized by 
higher experience, lower turnover, and 
a slightly reduced average grade. The 
savings from lower procurement costs 
and lower turnover will be applied to 
the costs of retaining more experienced 
personnel. 

Mr. President, I want to acknowledge 
the valuable contributions made by the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Jepsen) the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Personnel, 
and all the other members of the sub- 
committee over the past several years. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) gave their complete sup- 
port to our efforts in the full Armed 
Services Committee. 

I would also like to recognize the valu- 
able assistance given our committee by 
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the Congressional Research Service 
through the efforts of Mr. Al Farlow and 
Mr. Paul Zinsmeister. These men worked 
diligently with the committee on this 
very complicated piece of legislation and 
were most helpful in identifying the pol- 
icy issues addressed in the bill. Assistance 
in drafting this bill came from the Sen- 
ate Legislative Counsel's Office where Mr. 
Hugh Evans provided the highly profes- 
Sional assistance to which we have be- 
come accustomed in so much of our work. 
George Travers, our manpower staff di- 
rector has worked long and hard on this 
complicated complex bill and deserves 
our high praise for his dedicated and 
effective effort. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is agreed to. 


THE UNITED STATES CANNOT AF- 
FORD A PARADOX IN POLICY 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
November 11, 1980, the Madrid Confer- 
ence of 33 nations, the United States and 
Canada convened to discuss several is- 
sues, among them, the question of human 
rights. We wish to make clear at Madrid 
that we are serious about human rights, 
and will not condone any violations of 
these rights. 

Yet there seems to be a paradox in 
policy. On the one hand, the United 
States wishes to make a firm commit- 
ment to human rights. However, on the 
other hand, the United States has failed 
to sign an important human rights 
treaty, which was drafted under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations in 1948. 

The treaty I am referring to is the 
Genocide Treaty. For 32 years we have 
ignored this treaty, despite the fact that 
it has been signed by most of the na- 
tions of the world. Most countries have 
recognized the Genocide Treaty as a 
fundamental building block to condemn 
future acts of genocide and preserve hu- 
man rights. 

As Woodrow Wilson commented in 
1916, “We are participants whether we 
would or not in the life of the world. 
What affects mankind is inevitably our 
affair as well as the affair of Europe 
and Asia.” 

In order for the United States to main- 
tain an active role in the life of the 
world, and to insure success at Madrid as 
well as future conferences, such a para- 
dox must be eliminated. 

We must erase any doubts about U.S. 
sincerity on important international is- 
sues such as human rights. 

I urge my colleagues to support rati- 
fication of the Genocide Treaty. 


TEXT OF SUPERFUND BILL 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the text of the so-called 
compromise Superfund bill, for the in- 
formation of Senators. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act of 1980”. 


TITLE I—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES RE- 
LEASES, LIABILITY, COMPENSATION 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 101. For purpose of this title, the 

term— 

(1) “act of God” means an unanticipated 
grave natural disaster or other natural phe- 
nomenon of an exceptional, inevitable, and 
irresistible character, the effects of which 
could not have been prevented or avoided 
by the exercise of due care or foresight; 

(2) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency; 

(3) “barrel” means forty-two United 
States gallons at 60 degrees Fahrenheit; 

(4) “claim” means a demand in writing 
for a sum certain; 

(5) “claimant” means any person who pre- 
sents a claim for compensation under this 
Act; 

(6) “damages” means damages for injury 
or loss of natural resources as set forth in 
section 107(a) or 111(b) of this Act; 

(7) “drinking water supply” means any 
raw or finished water source that is or may 
be used by a public water system (as defined 
in the Safe Drinking Water Act) or as drink- 
ing water by one or more individuals; 

(8) “environment” means (A) the naviga- 
ble waters, the waters of the continguous 
zone, and the ocean waters of which the 
natural resources are under the exclusive 
management authority of the United States 
under the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1976, and (B) any other 
surface water, groundwater, drinking water 
supply, land surface or subsurface strata, or 
ambient air within the United States or 
under the jurisdiction of the United States; 


(9) “facility” means (A) any building, 
structure, installation, equipment, pipe or 
pipeline (including any pipe into a sewer or 
publicly owned treatment works); well, pit, 
pond, lagoon, impoundment, ditch, landfill, 


storage container, motor vehicle, rolling 
stock, or aircraft, or (B) any site or area 
where a hazardous substance has been de- 
posited, stored, disposed of, or placed, or 
otherwise come to be located; but does not 
include any consumer product in consumer 
use or any vessel; 

(10) “federally permitted release’ means 
(A) discharges in compliance with a permit 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, (B) discharges resulting 
from circumstances identified and reviewed 
and made part of the public record with 
respect to a permit issued or modified under 
section 402 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and subject to a condition of 
such permit, (C) continuous or anticipated 
intermittent discharges from a point source, 
identified in a permit or permit application 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, which are caused by 
events occurring within the scope of rele- 
vant operating or treatment systems, (D) 
discharges in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable permit under section 404 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, (E) 
releases in compliance with a legally enforce- 
able final permit issued pursuant to section 
3005 (a) through (d) of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act from a hazardous waste treat- 
ment, storage, or disposal facility when such 
permit specifically identifies the hazardous 
substances and makes such substances sub- 
ject to a standard of practice, control pro- 
cedure or bioassay limitation or condition, 
or other control on the hazardous substances 
in such releases, (F) any release in compli- 
ance with a legally enforceable permit issued 
under section 102 or section 103 of the 
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Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctu- 
aries Act of 1972, (G) any injection of fluids 
authorized under Federal underground in- 
jection control programs or State programs 
submitted for Federal approval (and not 
disapproved by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency) pursuant 
to part C of the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
(H) any emission into the air subject to a 
permit or control regulation under section 
111, section 112, title I part C, title I part D, 
or- State Implementation Plans submitted 
in accordance with section 110 of the Clean 
Air Act (and not disapproved by the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency), including any schedule or waiver 
granted, promulgated or approved under 
these sections, (I) any injection of fluids or 
other materials authorized under applicable 
State law (i) for the purpose of stimulating 
or treating wells for the production of crude 
oil, natural gas, or water, (ii) for the pur- 
pose of secondary, tertiary, or other en- 
hanced recovery of crude oil or natural gas, 
or (iii) which are brought to the surface in 
conjunction with the production of crude 
oil or natural gas and which are reinjected, 
(J) the introduction of any pollutant into a 
publicly owned treatment works when such 
pollutant is specified in and in compliance 
with applicable pretreatment standards of 
section 307(b) or (c) of the Clean Water Act 
and enforceable requirements in a pretreat- 
ment program submitted by a State or 
municipality for Federal approval under 
section 402 of such Act, and (K) any re- 
lease of source, special nuclear, or byproduct 
material, as those terms are defined in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, in compliance 
with a legally enforceable license, permit, 
regulation, or order issued pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

(11) “Fund” or “Trust Fund” means the 
Hazardous Substance Response Fund estab- 
lished by section 221 of this Act or, in the 
case of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
for which liability has been transferred un- 
der section 107(k) of this Act, the Post-clo- 
sure Liability Fund established by section 
232 of this Act; 

(12) “groundwater” means water in a sat- 
urated zone or stratum beneath the surface 
of land or water; 

(13) “guarantor” means any person, other 
than the owner or operator, who provides 
evidence of financial responsibility for an 
owner or operator under this Act; 


(14) “hazardous substance” means (A) 
any substance designated pursuant to sec- 
tion 311(b) (2) (A) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, (B) any element, com- 
pound, mixture, solution, or substance 
designated pursuant to section 102 of this 
Act, (C) any hazardous waste having the 
characteristics identified under or listed 
pursuant to section 3001 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act (but not including any waste 
the regulation of which under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act has been suspended by 
Act of Congress), (D) any toxic pollutant 
listed under section 307(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, (E) any haz- 
ardous air pollutant listed under section 112 
of the Clean Air Act, and (F) any immi- 
nently hazardous chemical substance or 
mixture with respect to which the Adminis- 
trator has taken action pursuant to section 
7 of the Toxic Substances Control Act. The 
term does not include petroleum, including 
crude oil or any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
a hazardous substance under subparagraphs 
(A) through (F) of this paragraph, and the 
term does not include natural gas, natural 
gas liquids, liquefied natural gas, or syn- 
thetic gas usable for fuel (or mixtures of 
natural gas and such synthetic gas); 

(15) “navigable waters” or “navigable wa- 
ters of the United States" means the waters 
of the United States, including the terri- 
torial seas; 
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(16) “natural resources” means land, fish, 
wildlife, biota, air, water, groundwater, 
drinking water supplies, and other such re- 
sources belonging to, managed by, held in 
trust by, appertaining to, or otherwise con- 
trolled by the United States (including the 
resources of the fishery conservation zone 
established by the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976), any State or local 
government, or any foreign government; 

(17) “offshore facility" means any facility 
of any kind located in, on, or under, any of 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
and any facility of any kind which is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States and 
is located in, on, or under any other waters, 
other than a vessel or a public vessel; 

(18) “onshore facility” means any facility 
(including, but not limited to, motor ve- 
hicles and rolling stock) of any kind lo- 
cated in, on, or under, any land or non- 
navigable waters within the United States; 

(19) “otherwise subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States” means subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States by 
virtue of United States citizenship, United 
States vessel documentation or numbering, 
or as provided by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party; 

(20) (A) “owner or operator” means (i) 
in the case of a vessel, any person owning, 
operating, or chartering by demise, such 
vessel, (ii) in the case of an onshore facili- 
ty or an offshore facility, any person own- 
ing or operating such facility, and (iil) in 
the case of any abandoned facility, any per- 
son who owned, operated, or otherwise con- 
trolled activities at such facility immediate- 
ly prior to such abandonment. Such term 
does not include a person, who without par- 
ticlpating in the management of a vessel or 
facility, holds indicia of ownership primari- 
ly to protect his security interest in the 
vessel or facility; 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier and ex- 
cept as provided in section 107(a)(3) or 
(4) of this Act, (i) the term “owner or 
operator” shall mean such common carrier 
or other bona fide for hire carrier acting 
as an independent contractor during such 
transportation, (ii) the shipper of such 
hazardous substance shall not be considered 
to have caused or contributed to any re- 
lease during such transportation which re- 
sulted solely from circumstances or condi- 
tions beyond his control; 

(C) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been delivered by a common or 
contract carrier to a disposal or treatment 
facility and except as provided in section 
107(a)(3) or (4), (i) the term “owner or 
operator” shall not include such common 
or contract carrier, and (il) such common or 
contract carrier shall not be considered to 
have caused or contributed to any release 
at such disposal or treatment facility result- 
ing from circumstances or conditions beyond 
its control; 

(21) “person” means an individual, firm, 
corporation, association, partnership, con- 
sortium, Joint venture, commercial entity, 
United States Government, State, munici- 
pality, commission. political subdivision of a 
State, or any interstate body; 

(22) “release” means any spilling, leaking, 
pumping, pouring, emitting, emptying, dis- 
charging, injecting, escaping, leaching, dump- 
ing, or disposing into the environment, but 
excludes (A) any release which results in 
exposure to persons solely within a work- 
place, with respect to a claim which such 
persons may assert against the employer of 
such persons, 


(B) emissions from the engine exhaust of 
a motor vehicle, rolling stock, aircraft, vessel, 
or pipeline pumping station engine, (C) re- 
lease of source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material from a nuclear incident, as those 
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terms are defined in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, if such release is subject to require- 
ments with respect to financial protection 
established by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission under section 170 of such Act, or, 
for the purposes of section 104 of this title 
or any other response action, any release of 
source, byproduct, or special nuclear ma- 
terial from any processing site designated 
under section 102(a)(1) or 302(a) of the 
Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation Control Act 
of 1978, and (D) the normal application of 
fertilizer; r 

(23) “remove” or “removal” means the 
cleanup or removal of released hazardous 
substances from the environment, such ac- 
tions as may be necessary taken in the event 
of the threat of release of hazardous sub- 
stances into the environment, such actions 
as may be necessary to monitor or assess, and 
evaluate the release or threat of release of 
hazardous substances, the disposal of re- 
moved material, or the taking of such other 
actions as may be necessary to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate damage to the public 
health or welfare or to the environment, 
which may otherwise result from a release 
or threat of release. The term includes, in 
addition, without being limited to, security 
fencing or other measures to limit access, 
provision of alternative water supplies, tem- 
porary evacuation and housing of threatened 
individuals not otherwise provided for, action 
taken under section 104(b) of this Act, and 
any emergency assistance which may be pro- 
vided under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974; 

(24) “remedy” or “remedial action” means 
those actions consistent with permanent 
remedy taken instead of or in addition to 
removal actions in the event of a release or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
into the environment, to prevent or mini- 
mize the release of hazardous substances so 
that they do not migrate to cause substan- 
tial danger to present or future public 
health or welfare or the environment. The 
term includes, but is not limited to, such 
actions at the location of the release as 
storage, confinement, perimeter protection 
using dikes, trenches, or ditches, clay cover, 
neutralization, cleanup of released hazard- 
ous substances or contaminated materials, 
recycling or reuse, diversion, destruction, 
segregation of reactive wastes, dredging or 
excavations, repair or replacement of leaking 
containers, collection of leachate and runoff, 
onsite treatment or incineration, and any 
monitoring reasonably required to assure 
that such actions protect the public health 
and welfare and the environment. The term 
includes the costs of permanent relocation of 
residents and businesses and community fa- 
cilities where the President determines that, 
alone or in combination with other meas- 
ures, such relocation is most cost-effective 
than and environmentally preferable to the 
transportation, storage, treatment, destruc- 
tion, or secure disposition offsite of hazard- 
ous substances, or may otherwise be neces- 
sary to protect the public health or welfare. 
The term does not include offsite transport 
of hazardous substances, or the storage, 
treatment, destruction, or secure disposition 
offsite of such hazardous substances or con- 
taminated materials unless the President de- 
termines that such actions (A) are more 
cost-effective than other remedial actions, 
(B) will create new capacity to manage, in 
compliance with subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, hazardous substances in 
addition to those located at the affected fa- 
cility, or (C) are necessary to protect public 
health or welfare or the environment from a 
present or potential risk which may be 
created by further exposure to the continued 
presence of such substances or materials; 

(25) “respond” or “response” means re- 
move, removal, remedy, and remedial action; 


(26) “transport” or “transportation” 
means the movement of a hazardous sub- 
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stance by any mode, including pipeline (as 
defined in the Pipeline Safety Act), and in 
the case of a hazardous substance which has 
been accepted for transportation by a com- 
mon or contract carrier, the term “transport” 
or “transportation” shall include any stop- 
page in transit which is temporary, inciden- 
tal to the transportation movement, and at 
the ordinary operating convenience of a com- 
mon or contract carrier, and any such stop- 
page shall be considered as a continuity of 
movement and not as the storage of a haz- 
ardous substance; 

(27) “United States” and “State” include 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
United States Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and any 
other territory or possession over which the 
United States has jurisdiction; 

(28) “vessel” means every description of 
watercraft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means 
of transportation on water; 

(29) “disposal, “hazardous waste”, and 
“treatment” shall have the meaning provided 
in section 1004 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act; 

(30) “territorial sea” and “contiguous 
zone” shall have the meaning provided in 
section 502 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act; 

(31) “National Contingency Plan” means 
the National Contingency Plan published 
under section 311(c) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act or revised pursuant to 
section 105 of this Act; and 

(32) “Mable” or “liability” under this title 
shall be construed to be the standard of lia- 
bility which obtains under section 311 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 


REPORTABLE QUANTITIES AND 
ADDITIONAL DESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
mulgate and revise as may be appropriate, 
regulations designating as hazardous sub- 
stances, in addition to those referred to in 
section 101(14) of this title, such elements, 
compounds, mixtures, solutions, and sub- 
stances which, when released into the en- 
vironment may present substantial danger to 
the public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, and shall promulgate regulations es- 
tablishing that quantity of any hazardous 
substance the release of which shall be re- 
ported pursuant to section 103 of this title. 
The Administrator may determine that one 
single quantity shall be the reportable quan- 
tity for any hazardous substances, regardless 
of the medium into which the hazardous 
substance is released. 

(b) Unless and until superseded by regula- 
tions establishing a reportable quantity un- 
der subsection (a) of this section for any 
hazardous substance as defined in section 
101(14) of this title, (1) a quantity of one 
pound, or (2) for those hazardous substances 
for which reportable quantities have been es- 
tablished pursuant to section 311(b) (4) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
such reportable quantity, shall be deemed 
that quantity, the release of which requires 
notification pursuant to section 103 (a) or 
(b) of this title. 


NOTICES, PENALTIES 


Sec. 103. (a) Any person in charge of a ves- 
sel or an offshore or an onshore facility shall, 
as soon as he has knowledge of any release 
(other than a federally permitted release) 
of a hazardous substance from such vezsel or 
facility in quantities equal to or greater than 
those determined pursuant to section 102 of 
this title, immediately notify the National 
Response Center established under the Clean 
Water Act of such release. The National Re- 
sponse Center shall convey the notifica- 


tion expeditiously to all appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the Governor of 
any affected State. 
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(b) Any person— 

(1) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
& federally permitted release, into or upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, or 

(2) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, which may af- 
fect natural resources belonging to, apper- 
taining to, or under the exclusive manage- 
ment authority of the United States (includ- 
ing resources under the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976), and who is 
otherwise sub,ect to the jurisdiction of the 
United States at the time of the release, or 

(3) in charge of a facility from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, 


in a quantity equal to or greater than 
that determined pursuant to section 102 
of this title who fails to notify immedi- 
ately the appropriate agency of the United 
States Government as soon as he has 
knowledge of such release shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. Notification received pursuant to this 
paragraph or information obtained by the 
exploitation of such notification shall not 
be used against any such person in any 
criminal case, except a prosecution for per- 
jury or for giving a false statement. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of this Act, any person 
who owns or operates or who at the time 
of disposal owned or operated, or who ac- 
cepted hazardous substances for transport 
and selected, a facility at which hazardous 
substances (as defined in section 101(14) (C) 
of this title) are or have been stored, treated 
or disposed of shall, unless such facility has 
a permit issued under, or has been accorded 
interim status under, subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, notify the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency of the existence of such facility, 
specifying the amount and type of any 
hazardous substance to be found there, and 
any known, suspected, or likely releases of 
such substances from such facility. The Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe in greater detail 
the manner and form of the notice and the 
information included. The Administrator 
shall notify the affected State agency, or 
any department designated by the Gover- 
nor to receive such notice, of the exist- 
ence of any such facility. Any person who 
knowingly fails to notify the Administra- 
tor of the existence of any such facility 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. In addition, any 
such person who knowingly fails to pro- 
vide the notice required by this subsec- 
tion shall not be entitled to any limita- 
tion of liability or to any defenses to liability 
set out in section 107 of this act: Provided, 
however, That notification under this sub- 
section is not required for any facility which 
would be reportable hereunder solely as a 
result of any stoppage in transit which is 
temporary, incidental to the transportation 
movement, or at the ordinary operating con- 
venience of a common or contract carrier, 
and such stoppage shall be considered as a 
continuity of movement and not as the 
storage of a hazardous substance. Notifica- 
tion received pursuant to this subsection or 
information obtained by the exploitation of 
such notification shall not be used against 
any such person in any criminal case, except 
a prosecution for perjury or for giving a false 
statement. 

(d)(1) The Administrator of the Environ- 


mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations specifying, 


with respect to— 
(A) the location, title, or condition of a 
facility; and 
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(B) the identity, characteristics, quantity, 
origin, or condition (including containeriza- 
tion and previous treatment) of any hazard- 
ous substances contained or deposited in a 
facility; 
the records which shall be retained by any 
person required to provide the notification of 
a facility set out in subsection (c) of this 
section. Such specification shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) Beginning with the date of enactment 
of this Act, for fifty years thereafter or for 
fifty years after the date of establishment of 
a record (whichever is later), or at any such 
earlier time as a waiver is obtained under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, it shall be 
unlawful for any such person knowingly to 
destroy, mutilate, erase, dispose of, conceal, 
or otherwise render unavailable or unread- 
able or falsify any records identified in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, Any person who 
violates this paragraph shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $20,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

(3) At any time prior to the date which 
occurs fifty years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, any person identified under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection may apply 
to the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency for a waiver of the provi- 
sions of the first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. The Administrator is au- 
thorized to grant such waiver if, in his dis- 
cretion, such waiver would not unreasonably 
interfere with the attainment of the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act. The Admin- 
istrator shall promulgate rules and regula- 
tions regarding such a waiver so as to inform 
parties of the proper application procedure 
and conditions for approval of such a waiver. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency may in his 
discretion require any such person to retain 
any record identified pursuant to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection for such a time period 
in excess of the period specified in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection as the Admin- 
istrator determines to be necessary to protect 
the public health or welfare. 

(e) This section shall not apply to the 
application of a pesticide product registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Pungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. 

(f) No notification shall be required under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section for any 
release of a hazardous substance— 

(1) which is required to be reported (or 
specifically exempted from a requirement for 
reporting) under subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act or regulations thereunder 
and which has been reported to the National 
Response Center, or 

(2) which is a continuous release, stable in 
quantity and rate, and is— 

(A) from a facility for which notification 
has been given under subsection (c) of this 
section, or 

(B) a release of which notification has been 
given under subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section for a period sufficient to establish the 
continuity, quantity, and regularity of such 
release: 

Provided, that notification in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b) of this para- 
graph shall be given for releases subiect to 
this paragraph annually, or at such time as 
there is any statistically significant increase 
in the quantity of any hazardous substance 
or constituent thereof released, above that 
previously reported or occurring. 


RESPONSE AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Whenever (A) any hazard- 
ous substance is released or there is a sub- 
stantial threat of such a release into the 
environment, or (B) there is a release or sub- 
stantial threat of release into the enyiron- 
ment of any pollutant or contaminant which 
may present an imminent and substantial 
danger to the public health or welfare, the 
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President is authorized to act, consistent 
with the National Contingency Plan, to re- 
move or arrange for the removal of, and pro- 
vide for remedial action relating to such 
hazardous substance, pollutant, or contami- 
nant at any time (including its removal from 
any contaminated natural resource), or take 
any other response measure consistent with 
the National Contingency Plan which the 
President deems necessary to protect the 
public health or welfare or the environment, 
unless the President determines that such 
removal and remedial action will be done 
properly by the owner or operator of the ves- 
sel or facility from which the release or threat 
of release emanates, or by any other respon- 
sible party. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, “pol- 
lutant or contaminant” shall include, but 
not be limited to, any element, substance, 
compound, or mixture, including disease- 
causing agents, which after release into the 
environment and upon exposure, ingestion, 
inhalation, or assimilation into any orga- 
nism, either directly from the environment or 
indirectly by ingestion through food chains, 
will or may reasonably be anticipated to 
cause death, disease, behavioral abnormali- 
ties, cancer, genetic mutation, physiological 
malfunctions (including malfunctions in re- 
production) or physical deformations, in 
such organisms or their offspring. The term 
does not include petroleum, including crude 
oil and any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
hazardous substances under section 101(14) 
(A) through (F) of this title. nor does it 
include natural gas, liquified natural gas, or 
Synthetic gas of pipeline quality (or mix- 
tures of natural gas and such synthetic gas). 

(b) Whenever the President is authorized 
to act pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, or whenever the President has reason 
to believe that a release has occurred or is 
about to occur, or that illness, disease, or 
complaints thereof may be attributable to 
exposure to a hazardous substance, pollut- 
ant, or contaminant and that a release may 
have occurred or be occurring, he may under- 
take such investigations, monitoring, sur- 
veys, testing, and other Information gather- 
ing as he may deem necessary or appropri- 
ate to identify the existence and extent of 
the release or threat thereof, the source and 
nature of the hazardous substances, pollut- 
ants or contaminants involved, and the ex- 
tent of danger to the public health or wel- 
fare or to the environment. In addition, the 
President may undertake such planning, le- 
gal, fiscal, economic, engineering, architec- 
tural, and other studies or investigations as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
plan and direct response actions, to recover 
the costs thereof, and to enforce the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(c) (1) Unless (A) the President finds that 
(i) continued response actions are immedi- 
ately required to prevent, limit, or mitigate 
an emergency, (ii) there is an immediate 
risk to public health or welfare or the en- 
vironment, and (ili) such assistance will not 
otherwise be provided on a timely basis, or 
(B) the President has determined the appro- 
priate remedial actions pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection and the State 
or States in which the source of the release 
is located have complied with the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) of this subsection, 
obligations from the Fund, other than those 
authorized by subsection (b) of this section, 
shall not continue after $1,000,000 has been 
obligated for response actions or six months 
has elavsed from the date of initial re- 
sponse to a release or threatened release of 
hazardous substances. 

(2) The President shall consult with the 
affected State or States before determining 
any appropriate remedial action to be taken 
pursuant to the authority granted under 
subsection (a) of this section. 
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(3) The President shall not provide any 
remedial actions pursuant to this section 
unless the State in which the release occurs 
first enters into a contract or cooperative 
agreement with the President providing as- 
surances deemed adequate by the President 
that (A) the State will assure all future 
maintenance of the removal and remedial 
actions provided for the expected life of such 
actions as determined by the President; (B) 
the State will assure the availability of a 
hazardous waste disposal facility acceptable 
to the President and in compliance with the 
requirements of subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act for any necessary offsite storage, 
destruction, treatment, or secure disposition 
of the hazardous substances; and (C) the 
State will pay or assure payment of (i) 10 
per centum of the costs of the remedial ac- 
tion, including all future maintenance, or 
(ii) at least £0 per centum or such greater 
amount as the President may determine ap- 
propriate, taking into account the degree of 
responsibility of the State or political sub- 
division, of any sums expended in response 
to a release at a facility that was owned at 
the time of any disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances therein by the State or a political 
subdivision thereof. The President shall 
grant the State a credit against the share of 
the costs for which it is responsible under 
this paragraph for any documented direct 
out-of-pocket non-Federal funds expended 
or obligated by the State or a political sub- 
division thereof after January 1, 1978, and 
before the date of enactment of this Act for 
cost-eligible response actions and claims for 
damages compensable under section 111 of 
this title relating to the specific release in 
question: Provided, however, That in no 
event shall the amount of the credit granted 
exceed the total response costs relating to 
the release. 

(4) The President shall select appropriate 
remedial actions determined to be necessary 
to carry out this section which are to the 
extent practicable in accordance with the 
National Contingency Plan and which pro- 
vide for that cost-effective response which 
provides a balance between the need for pro- 
tection of public health and welfare and 
the environment at the facility under con- 
sideration, and the availability of amounts 
from the Fund established under title II of 
this Act to respond to other sites which pre- 
sent or may present a threat to public health 
or welfare or the environment, taking into 
consideration the need for immediate action. 

(d)(1) Where the President determines 
that a State or political subdivision thereof 
has the capability to carry out any or all of 
the actions authorized in this section, the 
President may, in his discretion, enter into 
a contract or cooperative agreement with 
such State or political subdivision to take 
such actions in accordance with criteria and 
priorities established pursuant to section 
105(8) of this title and to be reimbursed 
for the reasonable response costs thereof 
from the Fund. Any contract made hereunder 
shall be subject to the cost-sharing provi- 
sions of subsection (c) of this section. 

(2) If the President enters into a cost- 
sharing agreement pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section or a contract or coopera- 
tive agreement pursuant to this subsection, 
and the State or political subdivision thereof 
fails to comply with any requirements of the 
contract, the President may, after providing 
60 days notice, seek in the appropriate Fed- 
eral District court to enforce the contract or 
to recover any funds advanced or any costs 
incurred because of the breach of the con- 
tract by the State or political subdivision. 

(3) Where a State or a political subdivision 
thereof is acting in behalf of the President, 
the President is authorized to provide tech- 
nical and legal assistance in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of any contract or sub- 
contract in connection with response actions 
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assisted under this title, and to intervene in 
any civil action involving the enforcement of 
such contract or subcontract. 

(4) Where two or more noncontiguous fa- 
cilities are reasonably related on the basis of 
geography, or on the basis of the threat, or 
potential threat to the public health or wel- 
fare or the environment, the President may, 
in his discretion, treat these related facilities 
as one for purposes of this section. 

(e)(1) For purposes of assisting in deter- 
mining the need for response to a release 
under this title or enforcing the provisions 
of this title, any person who stores, treats, 
or disposes of, or, where necessary to ascer- 
tain facts not available at the facility where 
such hazardous substances are located, who 
generates, transports, or otherwise handles 
or has handled, hazardous substances shall, 
upon request of any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative of the President, duly designated 
by the President, or upon request of any duly 
designated officer, employee, or representative 
of a State, where appropriate, furnish infor- 
mation relating to such substances and per- 
mit such person at all reasonable times to 
have access to, and to copy all records relat- 
ing to such substances. For the purposes 
specified in the preceding sentence, such 
officers, employees, or representatives are 
authorized— 

(A) to enter at reasonable times any 
establishment or other place where such 
hazardous substances are or have been gen- 
erated, stored, treated, or disposed of, or 
transported from; 

(B) to inspect and obtain samples from 
any person of any such substance and sam- 
ples of any containers or labeling for such 
substances. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. If the officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative obtains any samples, prior to 
leaving the premises, he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge a receipt 
describing the sample obtained and if re- 
quested a portion of each such sample equal 
in volume of weight to the portion retained. 
If any analysis is made of such samples, a 
copy of the results of such analysis shall be 
furnished promptly to the owner, operator, 
or person in charge. 

(2) (A) Any records, reports, or informa- 
tion obtained from any person under this 
section (including records, reports, or infor- 
mation obtained by representatives of the 
President) shall be available to the public, 
except that upon a showing satisfactory to 
the President (or the State, as the case may 
be) by any person that records, reports, or 
information, or particular part thereof 
(other than health or safety effects data), to 
which the President (or the State, as the 
case may be) or any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative has access under this section if 
made public would divulge information en- 
titled to protection under section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, such in- 
formation or particular portion thereof shall 
be considered confidential in accordance with 
the purposes of that section, except that 
such record, report, document or information 
may be disclosed to other officers, employees, 
or authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this Act, 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. 

(B) Any person not subject to the provi- 
sions of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code who knowingly and willfully 
divulges or discloses any information entitled 
to protection under this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or to imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both. 

(C) In submitting data under this Act, a 
person required to provide such data may 
(1) designate the data which such person 
believes is entitled to protection under this 
subsection and (ii) submit such designated 
data separately from other data submitted 
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under this Act. A designation under this 
paragraph shall he made in writing and in 
such manner as the President may prescribe 
by regulation. 

(D) Notwithstanding any limitation con- 
tained in this section or any other provision 
of law, all information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the President (or any repre- 
sentative of the President) under this Act 
shall be made available, upon written request 
of any duly authorized committee of the 
Congress, to such committee. 

(f) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in response actions, the President or 
the State, in any cuse where it is awarding 
contracts pursuant to a contract entered into 
under subsection (d) of this section, shall re- 
quire compliance with Federal health and 
safety standards established under section 
301(f) of the Act by contractors and sub- 
contractors as a condition of such contracts. 

(g) (1) All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction, repair, or 
alteration work funded in whole or in part 
under this section shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on projects of 
a character similar in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act. The Presi- 
dent shall not approve any such funding 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that required labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
paragraph (1), the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and 
section 276c of title 40 of the United States 
Code. 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, subject to the provisions of section 111 
of this Act, the President may authorize the 
use of such emergency procurement powers 
as he deems necessary to effect the purpose 
of this Act. Upon determination that such 
procedures are necessary, the President shall 
promulgate regulations prescribing the cir- 
cumstances under which such authority shall 
be used and the procedures governing the 
use of such authority. 

(i) There is hereby established within the 
Public Health Service an agency, to be known 
as the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
ease Registry, which shall report directly to 
the Surgeon General of the United States. 
The Administrator of said Agency shall, with 
the cooperation of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Directors of the National Institute 
of Medicine, National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, National Institute 
of Occupational Safety and Health, Centers 
for Disease Control, the Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, and the Administrator of the Social 
Security Administration, effectuate and im- 
plement the health related authorities of 
this Act. In addition, said Administrator 
shall— 

(1) in cooperation with the States, estab- 
lish and maintain a national registry of seri- 
ous diseases and illnesses and a national 
registry of persons exposed to toxic sub- 
stances; 

(2) establish and maintain inventory of 
literature, research, and studies on the health 
effects of toxic substances; 

(3) in cooperation with the States, and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
establish and maintain a complete listing of 
areas closed to the public or otherwise re- 
stricted in use because of toxic substance 
contamination; 

(4) in cases of public health emergencies 
caused or believed to be caused by exposure 
to toxic substances, provide medical care and 
testing to exposed individuals, including but 
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not limited to tissue sampling, chromosomal 
testing, epidemiological studies, or any other 
assistance appropriate under the circum- 
stances; and 

(5) either independently or as part of other 
health status survey, conduct periodic survey 
and screening programs to determine rela- 
tionships between exposure to toxic sub- 
stances and illness. In cases of public health 
emergencies, exposed persons shall be eligible 
for admission to hospitals and other facil- 
ities and services operated or provided by the 
Public Health Service. 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN 


Sec. 105. Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall, after notice and opportu- 
nity for public comments, revise and repub- 
lish the national contingency plan for the 
removal of oil and hazardous substances, 
originally prepared and published pursuant 
to section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to reflect and effectuate the re- 
sponsibilities and powers created by this Act, 
in addition to those matters specified in sec- 
tion 311(c) (2). Such revision shall include a 
section of the Plan to be known as the Na- 
tional Hazardous Substance Response Plan 
which shall establish procedures and stand- 
ards for responding to releases of hazardous 
substances, pollutants, and contaminants, 
which shall include at a minimum: 

(1) methods for discovering and investi- 
gating facilities at which hazardous sub- 
stances have been disposed of or otherwise 
come to be located; 

(2) methods for evaluating, including 
analyses of relative cost, and remedying any 
releases or threats of releases from facilities 
which pose substantial dangers to the public 
health or the environment; 

(3) methods and criteria for determining 
the appropriate extent of removal, remedy, 
and other measures authorized by this Act; 

(4) appropriate roles and responsibilities 
for the Federal, State, and local governments 
and for interstate and nongovernmental en- 
tities in effectuating the Plan; 

(5) provision for identification, procure- 
ment, maintenance, and storage of response 
equipment and supplies; 

(6) a method for and assignment of re- 
sponsibility for reporting the existence of 
such facilities which may be located on fed- 
erally owned or controlled properties and any 
releases of hazardous substances from such 
facilities; 

(7) means of assuring that remedial action 
measures are cost effective over the period of 
potential exposure to the hazardous sub- 
stances or contaminated materials; 

(8)(A) criteria for determining priorities 
among releases or threatened releases 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of taking remedial action and, to the 
extent practicable taking into account the 
potential urgency of such action, for the pur- 
pose of taking removal action. Criteria and 
priorities under this paragraph shall be based 
upon relative risk or danger to public health 
or welfare or the environment, in the judg- 
ment of the President, taking into account 
to the extent possible the population at risk, 
the hazard potential of the hazardous sub- 
stances at such facilities, the potential for 
contamination of drinking water supplies, 
the potential for direct human contact, the 
potential for destruction of sensitive ecosys- 
tems, State preparedness to assume State 
costs and responsibilities, and other appro- 
priate factors; 

(B) based upon the criteria set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
President shall list as part of the Plan na- 
tional priorities among the known releases 
or threatened releases throughout the United 
States and shall revise the list no less often 
than annually. Within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and annually 
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thereafter, each State shall establish and 
submit for consideration by the President 
priorities for remedial action among known 
releases and potential releases in that State 
based upon the criteria set forth in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. In assembling 
or revising the national list, the President 
shall consider any priorities established by 
the States. To the extent practicable, at least 
four hundred of the highest priority facilities 
shall be designated individually and shall be 
referred to as the “top priority among known 
response targets", and, to the extent practi- 
cable, shall include among the one hundred 
highest priority facilities at least one such 
facility from each State which shall be the 
facility designated by the State as presenting 
the greatest danger to public health or wel- 
fare or the environment among the known 
facilities in such State. Other priority fa- 
cilities or incidents may be listed singly or 
grouped for response priority purposes; and 

(9) specified roles for private organizations 
and entities in preparation for response and 
in responding to releases of hazardous sub- 
stances, including identification of appropri- 
ate qualifications and capacity therefor, 


The Plan shall specify procedures, tech- 
niques, materials, equipment, and methods 
to be employed in identifying, removing, or 
remedying releases of hazardous substances 
comparable to those required under section 
311(c)(2) (F) and (G) and (j)(1) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Follow- 
ing publication of the revised National Con- 
tingency Plan, the response to and actions 
to minimize damage from hazardous sub- 
stances releases shall, to the greatest extent 
possible, be in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Plan. The President may, from 
time to time, revise and republish the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan, 


ABATEMENT ACTION 


Sec. 106. (a) In addition to any other ac- 
tion taken by a State or local government, 
when the President determines that there 
may be an imminent and substantial endan- 
germent to the pubilc health or welfare or 
the environment because of an actual or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
from a facility, he may require the Attorney 
General of the United States to secure such 
relief as may be necessary to abate such 
danger or threat, and the district court of 
the United States in the district in which the 
threat occurs shall have jurisdiction to grant 
such relief as the public interest and the 
equities of the case may require. The Presi- 
dent may also, after notice to the attectea 
State, take other action under this section 
including, but not limited to, issuing such 
orders as may be necessary to protect public 
health and welfare and the environment. 


(b) Any person who willfully violates, or 
fails or refuses to comply with, any order ot 
the President under subsection (a) may, in 
an action brought in the appropriate United 
States district court to enforce such order, 
be fined not more than $5,000 for each day 
in which such violation occurs or such fail- 
ure to comply continues. 


(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after enactment of this Act, the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
shall, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, establish and publish guidelines for 
using the imminent hazard, enforcement, and 
emergency response authorities of this sec- 
tion and other existing statutes administered 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to effectuate the respon- 
sibilities and powers created by this Act. Such 
guidelines shall to the extent practicable be 
consistent with the National Hazardous Sub- 
stance Response Plan, and shall include, at a 
minimum, the assignment of responsibility 
for coordinating response actions with the 
issuance of administrative orders, enforce- 
ment of standards and permits, the gathering 
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of information, and other imminent hazard 
and emergency powers authorized by (1) sec- 
tions 311(c) (2), 308, 309, and 504(a) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, (2) sec- 
tions 3007, 3008, 3013, and 7003 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, (3) sections 1445 and 
1431 of the Safe Drinking Water Act, (4) sec- 
tions 113, 114, and 303 of the Clean Air Act, 
and (5) section 7 of the Toxic Substances 
Control Act. 
LIABILITY 


Sec. 107. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision or rule of law, and subject only to 
the defenses set forth in subsection (b) of 
this section— 

(1) the owner and operator of a vessel or a 
facility, 

(2) any person who at the time of disposal 
of any hazardous substance owned or oper- 
ated any facility at which such hazardous 
substances were disposed of, 

(3) any person who by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise arranged for disposal or 
treatment, or arranged with a transporter for 
transport for disposal or treatment, of haz- 
ardous substances owned or possessed by such 
person, by any other party or entity, at any 
facility owned or operated by an other party 
or entity and containing such hazardous sub- 
stances, and 

(4) any person who accepts or accepted any 
hazardous substances for transport to dis- 
posal or treatment facilities or sites selected 
by such person, 


from which there is a release, or a threatened 
release which causes the incurrence of re- 
sponse costs, of a hazardous substance, shall 
be liable for— 

(A) all costs of removal or remedial action 
incurred by the United States Government 
or a State not inconsistent with the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan; 

(B) any other necessary costs of response 
incurred by any other person consistent with 
the National Contingency Plan; and 

(C) damages for injury to, destruction of, 
or loss of natural resources, including the 
reasonable costs of assessing such injury, de- 
struction, or loss resulting from such a re- 
lease. 

(b) There shall be no liabiilty under sub- 
section (a) of this section for a person other- 
wise Hable who can establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the release or 
threat of release of a hazardous substance 
and the damages resulting therefrom were 
caused solely by— 

(1) an act of God; 

(2) an act of war; 

(3) an act or omission of a third party 
other than an employee or agent of the de- 
fendant, or than one whose act or omission 
occurs in connection with a contractual re- 
lationship, existing directly or indirectly, 
with the defendant, if the defendant estab- 
lishes by a preponderance of the evidence 
that (a) he exercised due care with respect 
to the hazardous substance concerned, tak- 
ing into consideration the characteristics of 
such hazardous substance, in light of all rele- 
vant facts and circumstances, and (b) he 
took precautions against foreseeable acts or 
omissions of any such third party and the 
consequences that could foreseeably result 
from such acts or omissions; or 

(4) any combination of the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

(c) (1) 
(2) 


Except as provided in paragraph 
of this subsection, the liability under 
this section of an owner or operator or other 
responsible person for each release of a haz- 
ardous substance or incident involving re- 
lease of a hazardous substance shall not 
exceed— 


(A) for any vessel which carries any haz- 
ardous substance as cargo or residue, $300 
per gross ton, or $5,000,000, whichever is 
greater; 

(B) for any other vessel, $300 per gross 
ton, or $500,000, whichever is greater; 
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(C) for any motor vehicle, aircraft, pipe- 
line (as defined in the Hazardous Liquid 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1979), or rolling stock, 
$50,000,000 or such lesser amount as the 
President shall establish by regulation, but 
in no event less than $8,000,000. Such regu- 
lations shall take into account the size, type, 
location, storage, and handling capacity and 
other matters relating to the likelihood of 
release in each such class and to the eco- 
nomic impact of such limits on each such 
class; or 

(D) for any facllity other than those spec- 
ified in subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, 
the total of all costs of response plus $50,- 
000,000 for any damages under this title. 

(2) Notwithstanding the limitations in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Ha- 
bility of an owner or operator or other re- 
sponsible person under this section shall 
be the full and total costs of response and 
damages, if (A) the release or threat of re- 
lease of a hazardous substance was the re- 
sult of (i) willful misconduct or willful 
negligence within the privity or knowledge of 
such person, or (ii) a violation (within the 
privity or knowledgs of such person) of ap- 
plicable safety, construction, or operating 
standards or regulations; or (B) such person 
fails or refuses to provide all reasonable co- 
operation and assistance requested by a re- 
sponsible public official in connection with 
response activities under the National Con- 
tingency Plan. 

(3) If any person who is liable for a re- 
lease or threat of release of a hazardous sub- 
stance fails without sufficient cause to prop- 
erly provide removal or remedial action upon 
order of the President pursuant to section 
104 or 106 of this Act, such person may be 
liable to the United States for punitive dam- 
ages in an amount at least equal to, and not 
more than three times, the amount of any 
costs incurred by the Fund as a result of 
such failure to take proper action. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to commence a civil action 
against any such person to recover the puni- 
tive damages, which shall be in addition to 
any costs recovered from such person pur- 
suant to section 112(c) of this Act. Any 
monies received by the United States pur- 
Suant to this subsection shall be deposited 
in the Fund. 

(d) No person shall be liable under this 
title for damages as a result of actions taken 
or omitted in the course of rendering care, 
assistance, or advice in accordance with the 
National Contingency Plan or at the direction 
of an on-scene coordinator appointed under 
such plan, with respect to an incident cre- 
ating a danger to public health or welfare or 
the environment as a result of any release 
of a hazardous substance or the threat there- 
of. This subsection shall not preclude lia- 
bility for damages as the result of gross neg- 
ligence or intentional misconduct on the 
part of such person. For the purposes of the 
preceding sentence, reckless, willful, or wan- 
ton misconduct shall constitute gross neg- 
ligence. 

(e)(1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
or similar agreement or conveyance shall be 
effective to transfer from the owner or oper- 
ator of any facility or from any person who 
may be lable for a release or threat of re- 
lease under this section, to any other person 
the liability imposed under this section. 
Nothing in this subsection shall bar any 
agreement to insure, hold harmless, or in- 
demnify a party to such agreement for any 
liability under this section. 

(2) Nothing in this title, including the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, shall bar a cause of action that an 
owner or operator or any other person sub- 
ject to liability under this section, or a 
guarantor, has or would have, by reason of 
subrogation or otherwise against any person. 

(f) In the case of an injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources under sub- 
paragraph (C) of subsection (a) lability 
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be to the United States Government 
seat any State for natural resources within 
the State or belonging to, managed by, con- 
trolled by, or appertaining to such State: 
Provided, however, That no liability to the 
United States or State shall be imposed 
-under subparagraph (C) of subsection (a), 
where the party sought to be charged has 
demonstrated that the damages to natural 
resources complained of were specifically 
identified as an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of natural resources in an en- 
vironmental impact statement, or other com- 
parable environment analysis, and the deci- 
sion to grant a permit or license authorizes 
such commitment of natural resources, and 
the facility or project was otherwise operating 
within the terms of its permit or license. The 
President, or the authorized representative 
of any State, shall act on behalf of the public 
as trustee of such natural resources to re- 
cover for such damages. Sums recovered shall 
be available for use to restore, rehabilitate, 
or acquire the equivalent of such natural re- 
sources by the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government or the State govern- 
ment, but the measure of such damages shall 
not be limited by the sums which can be 
used to restore or replace such resources. 
There shall be no recovery under the author- 
ity of subparagraph (C) of subsection (a) 
where such damages and the release of a 
hazardous substance from which such dam- 
ages resulted have occurred wholly before 
the enactment of this Act. 

(g) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government 
shall be subject to, and comply with, this 
Act in the same manner and to the same 
extent, both procedurally and substantively, 
as any nongovernmental entity, including 
liability under this section. 

(h) The owner or operator of a vessel shall 
be Hable in accordance with this section and 
as provided under section 114 of this Act 
notwithstanding any provision of the Act of 
March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183ff). 

(i) No person (including the United States 
or any State) may recover under the author- 
ity of this section for any response costs or 
damages resulting from the application of a 
pesticide product registered under the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act. Nothing in this paragraph shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or liability 
of any person under any other provision of 
State or Federal law, including common law, 
for damages, injury, or loss resulting from a 
release of any hazardous substance or for re- 
moval or remedial action or the costs or 
remedial action of such hazardous substance. 


(J) Recovery by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for response 
costs or damages resulting from a federally 
permitted release shall be pursuant to exist- 
ing law in lieu of this section. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall affect or modify in any 
way the obligations or liability of any per- 
son under any other provision of State or 
Federal law, including common law, for dam- 
ages, injury, or loss resulting from a release 
of any hazardous substance or for removal 
or remedial action or the costs of removal 
or remedial action of such hazardous sub- 
stance. In addition, costs of response incurred 
by the Federal Government in connection 
with a discharge specified in section 101(10) 
(B) or (C) shall be recoverable in an action 
brought under section 309(b) of the Clean 
Water Act. 


(k)(1) The liability established by this 
section or any other law for the owner or 
operator of a hazardous waste disposal facil- 
ity which has received a permit under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, shall 
be transferred to and assumed by the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by sec- 
tion 232 of this Act when— 
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(A) such facility and the owner and op- 
erator thereof has complied with the require- 
ments of subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act and regulations issued thereunder, 
which may affect the performance of such 
facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and the con- 
ditions of such permit, and such facility 
and the surrounding area have been moni- 
tored as required by such regulations and 
permit conditions for a period not to exceed 
five years after closure to demonstrate that 
there is no substantial likelihood that any 
migration offsite or release from confinement 
of any hazardous substance or other risk 
to public health or welfare will occur 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be ef- 
fective ninety days after the owner or op- 
erator of such facility notifies the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (and the State where it has an au- 
thorized program under section 3006(b) of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act) that the con- 
ditions imposed by this subsection have been 
satisfied. If within such ninety-day period 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency or such State determines that 
any such facility has not complied with all 
the conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator or such State shall so notify 
the owner and operator of such facility and 
the administrator of the Fund established 
by section 232 of this Act, and the owner 
and operator of such facility shall continue 
to be liable with respect to such facility un- 
der this section and other law until such 
time as the Administrator and such State 
determines that such facility has complied 
with all conditions imposed by this subsec- 
tion. A determination by the Administra- 
tor or such State that a facility has not com- 
plied with all conditions imposed by this 
subsection or that insufficient information 
has been supplied to demonstrate com- 
pliance, shall be a final administrative ac- 
tion for purposes of judicial review. A re- 
quest for additional information shall state 
in specific terms the data required. 

(3) In addition to the assumption of li- 
ability of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by sec- 
tion 232 of this Act may be used to pay costs 
of monitoring and care and maintenance of 
a site incurred by other persons after the 
period of monitoring required by regulations 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act for hazardous waste disposal facilities 
meeting the conditions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

(4) (A) Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall conduct a study and 
shall submit a report thereon to the Congress 
on the feasibility of establishing or qualify- 
ing an optional system of private insurance 
for post-closure financial responsibility for 
hazardous waste disposal facilities to which 
this subsection applies. Such study shall in- 
clude a specification of adequate and realistic 
minimum standards to assure that any such 
privately placed insurance will carry out the 
purposes of this subsection in a reliable, ən- 
forceable, and practical manner. Such a study 
shall include an examination of the public 
and private incentives, programs, and actions 
necessary to make privately placed insurance 
a practical and effective option to the financ- 
ing system for the Post-closure Liability 
Fund provided in title II of this Act. 

(B) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act and after 
a public hearing, the President shall by rule 
determine whether or not it is feasible to 
establish or qualify an optional system of 
private insurance for post-closure financial 
responsibility for hazardous waste disposal 
facilities to which this subsection applies. 
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If the President determines the establish- 
ment or qualification of such a system would 
be infeasible, he shall promptly publish an 
explanation of the reasons for such a deter- 
mination. If the President determines the 
establishment or qualification of such a sys- 
tem would be feasible, he shall promptly 
publish notice of such determination. Not 
later than six months after an affirmative 
determination under the preceding sentence 
and after a public hearing, the President 
shall by rule promulgate adequate and real- 
istic minimum standards which must be met 
by any such privately placed insurance, tak- 
ing into account the purposes of this Act and 
this subsection. Such rules shall also specify 
reasonably expeditious procedures by which 
privately placed insurance plans can qualify 
as meeting such minimum standards. 

(C) In the event any privately placed in- 
surance plan qualifies under subparagraph 
(B), any person enrolled in, and complying 
with the terms of, such plan shall be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of this subsection and exempt 
from the requirements to pay any tax or fee 
to the Post-closure Liability Fund under title 
If of this Act. 

(D) The President may issue such rules 
and take such other actions as are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this paragraph. 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 108. (a) (1) The owner or operator of 
each vessel (except a non-self-propelled 
barge that does not carry hazardous sub- 
stances as cargo) over three hundred gross 
tons that uses any port or place in the 
United States or the navigable waters or any 
offshore facility, shall establish and main- 
tain, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the President, evidence of financial 
responsibility of $300 per gross ton (or for 
@ vessel carrying hazardous substances as 
cargo, or $5,000,000, whichever is greater). 
Financial responsibility may be established 
by any one, or any combination, of the fol- 
lowing: insurance, guarantee, surety bond, 
or qualification as a self-insurer. Any bond 
filed shall be issued by a bonding company 
authorized to do business in the United 
States. In cases where an owner or operator 
owns, operates, or charters more than one 
vessel subject to this subsection, evidence 
of financial responsibility need be estab- 
lished only to meet the maximum liability 
applicable to the largest of such vessels. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
withhold or revoke the clearance required 
by section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States of any vessel subject to 
this subsection that does not have certifica- 
tion furnished by the President that the 
financial responsibility provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection have been com- 
plied with. 

(3) The Secretary of Transportation, in 
accordance with regulations issued by him, 
shall (A) deny entry to any port or place 
in the United States or navigable waters to, 
and (B) detain ai the port or place in the 
United States from which it is about to de- 
part for any other port or place in the 
United States, any vessel subject to this sub- 
section that, upon reauest, does not produce 
certification furnished by the President that 
the financial responsibility provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection have been 
complied with. 

(b)(1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall promulgate require- 
ments (for facilities in addition to those 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act and other Federal law) that classes of 
facilities establish and maintain evidence 
of financial responsibility consistent with 
the degree and duration of risk associated 
with the production, transportation, treat- 
ment, storage, or disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances. Not later than three years after 
the date of enactment of the Act, the Presi- 
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ent shall identify those classes for which 
en eee S will be first developed and 
publish notice of such identification in the 
Federal Register. Priority in the development 
of such requirements shall be accorded to 
those classes of facilities, owners, and opera- 
tors which the President determines present 
the highest level of risk of injury. 

(2) The level of financial responsibility 
shall be initially established and, when nec- 
esary, adjusted to protect against the level of 
risk which the President in his discretion 
believes is appropriate based on the payment 
experience of the Fund, commercial insur- 
ers, courts settlements and judgments, and 
voluntary claims satisfaction. To the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the President shall 
cooperate with and seek the advice of the 
commercial insurance industry in developing 
financial responsibility requirements. 

(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
cial responsibility requirements over & peri- 
od of not less than three and no more than 
six years after the date of promulgation. 
Where possible, the level of financial re- 
sponsibility which the President believes ap- 
propriate as a final requirement shall be 
achieved through incremental, annual in- 
creases in the requirements. 

(4) Where a facility is owned or operated 
by more than one person, evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility covering the facility may 
be established and maintained by one of the 
owners or operators, or, in consolidated form, 
by or on behalf of two or more owners or 
operators. When evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility is established in a consolidated 
form, the proportional share of each par- 
ticipant shall be shown. The evidence shall 
be accompanied by a statement authorizing 
the applicant to act for and in behalf of 
each participant in submitting and main- 
taining the evidence of financial responsibil- 
ity. 

(5) The requirements for evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility for motor carriers cov- 
ered by this Act shall be determined under 
section 30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
Public Law 96-296. 

(c) Any claim authorized by section 107 
or 111 may be asserted directly against any 
guarantor providing evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility as required under this section. 
In defending such a claim, the guarantor 
may invoke all rights and defenses which 
would be available to the owner or operator 
under this title. 

The guarantor may also invoke the de- 
fense that the incident was caused by the 
willful misconduct of the owner or operator, 
but such guarantor may not invoke any other 
defense that such guarantor might have been 
entitled to invoke in a proceeding brought 
by the owner or operator against him. 

(d) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against which claims under this Act are 
asserted as a guarantor shall be liable under 
section 107 or section 112(2) of this title 
only up to the monetary limits of the policy 
of insurance or indemnity contract such 
guarantor has undertaken or of the guaranty 
of other evidence of financial responsibility 
furnished under section 108 of this Act, and 
only to the extent that liability is not ex- 
cluded by restrictive endorsement: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not alter the lia- 
reed of any person under section 107 of this 

ct. 

PENALTY 

Sec. 109. Any person who, after notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing, is found to 
have failed to comply with the requirements 
of section 108, the regulations issued there- 
under, or with any denial or detention order 
shall be liable to the United States for a 
civil penalty, not to exceed $10,000 for each 
day of violation. 

EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 

Sec. 110. (a) No person shall fire or in any 

other way discriminate against, or cause to be 
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fired or discriminated against, any employee 
or any authorized representative of em- 
ployees by reason of the fact that such em- 
ployee or representative has provided infor- 
mation to a State or to the Federal Govern- 
ment, filed, instituted, cr caused to be filed 
or instituted any proceeding under this Act, 
or has testified or is about to testify in any 
proceeding resulting from the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been 
fired or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section may, within thirty days after 
such alleged violation occurs, apply to the 
Secretary of Labor for a review of such firing 
or alleged discrimination. A copy of the ap- 
plication shall be sent to such person, who 
shall be the respondent. Upon receipt of 
such application, the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause such investigation to be made as he 
deems appropriate. Such investigation shall 
provide an opportunity for a public hearing 
at the request of any party to such review 
to enable the parties to present information 
relating to such alleged violation. The parties 
shall be given written notice of the time 
and place of the hearing at least five days 
prior to the hearing. Any such hearing shall 
be of record and shall be subject to section 
554 of title 5, United States Code. Upon re- 
ceiving the report of such investigation, the 
Secretary of Labor shall make findings of 
fact. If he finds that such violation did occur, 
he shall Issue a decision, incorporating an 
order therein and his findings, requiring the 
party committing such violation to take such 
affirmative action to abate the violation as 
the Secretary of Labor deems appropriate, 
including, but not limited to, the rehiring 
or reinstatement of the employee or repre- 
sentative of employees to his former position 
with compensation. If he finds that there 
was no such violation, he shall issue an order 
denying the application. Such order issued 
by the Secretary of Labor under this sub- 
paragraph shall be subject to judicial review 
in the same manner as orders and decisions 
are sub‘ect to judicial review under this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under 
this section to abate such violation, at the 
request of the applicant a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorney's fees) determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to have been rea- 
sonably incurred by the applicant for, or in 
connection with, the institution and pros- 
ecution of such proceedings, shall be assessed 
against the person committing such 
violation. 

(d) This section shall have no application 
to any employee who acting without discre- 
tion from his employer (or his agent) delib- 
erately violates any requirement of this 
Act. 


(e) The President shall conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of potential loss of shifts of 
employment which may result from the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, where appropri- 
ate, investigating threatened plant closures 
or reductions in employment allegedly re- 
sulting from such administration or enforce- 
ment. Any employee who is discharged, or 
laid off, threatened with discharge or layoff, 
or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person because of the alleged results of such 
administration or enforcement, or any repre- 
sentative of such employee, may request the 
President to conduct a full investigation of 
the matter and, at the request of any party, 
shall hold public hearings, require the 
parties, including the employer involved, to 
present information relating to the actual or 
potential effect of such administration or 
enforcement on employment and any alleged 
discharge, layoff, or other discrimination, 
and the detailed reasons or justification 
therefore. Any such hearing shall be of rec- 
ord and shall be subject to section 554 of 
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title 5, United States Code. Upon receiving 
the report of such investigation, the Presi- 
dent shall make findings of fact as to the 
effect of such administration or enforcement 
on employment and on the alleged discharge, 
layoff, or discrimination and shall make 
such recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate. Such report, findings, and recom- 
mendations shall be available to the public. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to require or authorize the President 
or any State to modify or withdraw any ac- 
tion, standard, limitation, or any other re- 
quirement of this Act. 
USES OF FUND 


Sec. 111. (a) The President shall use the 
money in the Fund for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) payment of governmental response 
costs incurred pursuant to section 104 of this 
title, including costs incurred pursuant to 
the intervention on the High Seas Act; 

(2) payment of any claim for necessary 
response costs incurred by any other person 
as a result of carrying out the National Con- 
tingency Plan established under section 311 
(c) of the Clean Water Act and amended by 
section 105 of this title. Provided, however, 
that such costs must be approved under 
said plan and certified by the responsible 
Federal official; 

(3) payment of any claim authorized by 
subsection (b) of this section and finally 
decided pursuant to section 112 of this title, 
including those costs set out in subsection 
112(c) (3) of this title; and 

(4) payment of costs specified under sub- 
section (c) of this section. The President 
shall not pay for any administrative costs 
or expenses out of the Fund unless such 
costs and expenses are reasonably necessary 
for and incidental to the implementation of 
this title. 

(b) Claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under provisions of section 311 
of the Clean Water Act, which are modified 
by section 304 of this Act may be asserted 
against the Fund under this title; and other 
claims resulting from a release or threat of 
release of a hazardous substance may be 
asserted against the Fund under this title 
for injury to, or destruction or loss of, nat- 
ural resources, Including cost for damage as- 
sessment: Provided, however, That any such 
claim may be asserted only by the President, 
as trustee, for natural resources over which 
the United States has sovereign rights, or 
natural resources within the territory or the 
fishery conservation zone of the United 
States to the extent they are managed or 
protected by the United States, or by any 
State for natural resources within the 
boundary of that State belonging to, 
managed by, controlled by, or appertaining 
to the State. 

(c) Uses of the Fund under subsection 
(a) of this section include— 

(1) the costs of assessing both short-term 
and long-term injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of any natural resources resulting from 
a release of a hazardous substance; 

(2) the costs of Federal or State efforts in 
the restoration, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment or acquiring the equivalent of any 
natural resources injured, destroyed, or lost 
as a result of a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance; 

(3) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to identify, investigate, and take en- 
forcement and abatement action against re- 
lease of hazardous substences: 

(4) the costs of enidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and mainten>nce of a registry of 
persons exposed to hazardous substances to 
allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available 
to determine whether persons in populations 
exposed to hazardous substances in connec- 
tion with a release or a suspected release 
are suffering from long-latency diseases; 

(5) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
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vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of pro- 
viding equipment and similar overhead, re- 
lated to the purposes of this Act and section 
311 of the Clean Water Act, and needed to 
supplement equipment and services avail- 
able through contractors or other non Fed- 
eral entities, and of establishing and main- 
taining damage assessment capability, for 
any Federal agency involved in strike forces, 
emergency task forces, or other response 
teams under the National Contingency Plan; 
and 

(6) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to protect the health and safety of 
employees involved in response to hazardous 
substance releases. Such program shall be 
developed jointly by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, and the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health 
and shall include, but not be limited to, 
measures for identifying and assessing haz- 
ards to which persons engaged in removal, 
remedy, or other response to hazardous sub- 
stances may be exposed, methods to protect 
workers from such hazards, and necessary 
regulatory and enforcement measures to as- 
sure adequate protection of such employees. 

(d) (1) No money in the Fund may be used 
under subsection (c) (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion, nor for the payment of any claim under 
subsection (b) of this section, where the 
injury, destruction, or loss of natural re- 
sources and the release of a hazardous sub- 
stance from which such damages resulted 
have occurred wholly before the enactment 
of this Act. 

(2) No money in the Fund may be used 
for the payment of any claim under sub- 
section (b) of this section where such ex- 
penses are associated with injury or loss 
resulting from long-term exposure to am- 
bient concentrations of air pollutants from 
multiple or diffuse sources. 

(e)(1) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess of 
the total money in the Fund at any one time. 
Such claims become valid only when addi- 
tional money is collected, appropriated, or 
otherwise added to the Fund. Should the 
total claims outstanding at any time exceed 
the current balance of the Fund, the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, defer payment of 
all claims or of any class of claims, make 
partial payment on a prorated basis to each 
affected claimant, or provide for the payment 
of claims on a priority basis determined 
under regulation. 

(2) In any fiscal year, two-thirds of the 
money credited to the Fund under title II 
of this Act shall be available only for the 
Purposes specified in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (4) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(3) No money in the Fund shall be avail- 
able for remedial action, other than actions 
specified in subsection (c) of this section, 
with respect to federally owned facilities. 

(4) Paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall in the aggregate be 
subject to such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. 

(f) The President is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations designating one or more 
Federal officials who may obligate money in 
the Fund in accordance with this section 
or portions thereof. The President is also 
authorized to delegate authority to obligate 
money in the Fund or to settle claims to 
Officials of a State operating under a con- 
tract or cooperative agreement with the 
Federal Government pursuant to section 
104(d) of this title. 

(g) The President shall provide for the 
promulgation of rules and regulations with 
respect to the notice to be provided to po- 
tential injured parties by an owner and 
operator of any vessel, or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released. 
Such rules and regulations shall consider 
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the scope and form of the notice which 
would be appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. Upcn promulgation of 
such rules and regulations, the owner and 
operator of any vessel or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released 
shall provide notice in accordance with such 
rules and regulations. With respect to re- 
leases from public vessels, the President 
shall provide such notification as is ap- 
propriate to potential injured parties. Until 
the promulgation of such rules and regula- 
tions, the owner and operator of any vessel 
or facility from which a hazardous sub- 
stance has been released shall provide rea- 
sonable notice to potential injured parties 
by publication in local newspapers serving 
the affected area. 

(h) (1) In accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated under section 301(c) of this Act, 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of natural resources resulting from a 
release of a hazardous substance, for the 
purposes of this Act and section 311(f) (4) 
and (5) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, shall be assessed by Federal officials 
designated by the President under the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan published under 
section 105 of the Act, and such officials shall 
act for the President as trustee under this 
section and section 311(f)(5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(2) Any determination or assessment of 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources for the purposes of this 
Act and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
have the force and effect of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption on behalf of any claimant (includ- 
ing a trustee under section 107 of this Act 
or a Federal agency) in any judicial or ad- 
judicatory administrative proceeding under 
this Act or section 311 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

(i) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any continu- 
ing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not be 
used under this Act for the restoration, re- 
habilitation, or replacement or acquisition 
of the equivalent of any natural resources 
until a plan for the use of such funds for 
such purposes has been developed and 
adopted by affected Federal agencies and the 
Governor or Governors of any State having 
sustained damage to natural resources with- 
in its borders, belonging to, managed by or 
appertaining to such State, after adequate 
public notice and opportunity for hearing 
and consideration of all public comment. 

(j) The President shall use the money in 
the Post-closure Liability Fund for any of 
the purposes specified in subsection (a) of 
this section with respect to a hazardous waste 
disposal facility for which lability has trans- 
ferred to such fund under section 107(k) 
of this Act, and, in addition, for payment 
of any claim or appropriate request for costs 
of response, damages, or other compensa- 
tion for injury or loss under section 107 of 
this Act or any other State or Federal law, 
resulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance from such a facility. 

(k) The Inspector General of each depart- 
ment or agency to which responsibility to 
obligate money in the Fund is delegated shall 
provide an audit review team to audit all 
payments, obligations, reimbursements, or 
other uses of the Fund, to assure that the 
Fund is being properly administered and 
that claims are being appropriately and ex- 
peditiously considered. Each such Inspector 
General shall submit to the Congress an 
interim report one year after the establish- 
ment of the Fund and a final report two 
years after the establishment of the Fund. 
Each such Inspector General shall thereafter 
provide such auditing of the Fund as is ap- 
propriate. Each Federal agency shall cooper- 
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ate with the Inspector General in carrying 
out this subsection. 

(1) To the extent that the provisions of 
this Act permit, a foreign claimant may as- 
sert a claim to the same extent that a United 
States claimant may assert a claim if— 

(1) the release of a hazardous substance 
occurred (A) in the navigable waters or (B) 
in or on the territorial sea or adjacent shore- 
line of a foreign country of which the claim- 
ant is a resident; 

(2) the claimant is not otherwise com- 
pensated for his loss; 

(3) the hazardous substance was released 
from a facility or from a vessel located adja- 
cent to or within the navigable waters or was 
discharged in connection with activities con- 
ducted under the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, as amended (43 US.C. 1331 et 
seq.) or the Deepwater Port Act of 1974, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); and 

(4) recovery is authorized by a treaty or an 
executive agreement between the United 
States and the foreign country involved, or if 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Attorney General and other appropriate 
Officials, certifies that such country provides 
a comparable remedy for United States 
claimants. 

CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec. 112. (a) All claims which may be as- 
serted against the Fund pursuant to section 
111 of this title shall be presented in the first 
instance to the owner, operator, or guarantor 
of the vessel or facility from which a haz- 
ardous substance has been released, if known 
to the claimant, and to any other person 
known to the claimant who may be liable 
under section 107 of this title. In any case 
where the claim has not been satisfied within 
60 days of presentation in accordance with 
this subsection, the claimant may elect to 
commence an action in court against such 
owner, operator, guarantor or other person 
or to present the claim to the Fund for pay- 
ment. 

(b)(1) The President shall prescribe ap- 
propriate forms and procedures for claims 
filed hereunder, which shall include a provi- 
sion requiring the claimant to make a sworn 
verification of the claim to the best of his 
know'edge. Any person who knowingly gives 
or causes to be given any false information 
as a part of any such claim shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined up to $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one (1) year, or both. 

(2)(A) Upon receipt of any claim, the 
President shall as soon as practicable inform 
any known affected parties of the claim and 
shall attempt to promote and arrange a set- 
tlement between the claimant and any per- 
son who may be liable. If the claimant and 
alleged liable party or parties can agree upon 
a settlement. it shall be final and binding 
upon the parties thereto, who will be deemed 
to have waived all recourse against the Fund. 

(B) Where a Hable party is unknown or 
cannot be determined, the claimant and the 
President shall attempt to arrange settle- 
ment of any claim against the Fund. The 
President is authorized to award and make 
payment of such a settlement, subject to 
such proof and procedures as he may pro- 
mulgate by regulation. 


(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(D) of this paragraph, the President shall 
use the facilities and services of private in- 
surance and claims adjusting orvanizations 
or State agencies in implementing this sub- 
section and may contract to pay compensa- 
tion for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of this 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), upon a 
showing by the President that advertising 1s 
not reasonably practicable. When the serv- 
ices of a State agency are used hereunder, 
no payment may be made on a claim asserted 
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on behalf of that State or any of its agencies 
or subdivisions unless the payment has been 
approved by the President. 

(D) To the extent necessitated by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to implement this subsection. 

(3) If no settlement is reached within 45 
days of filing of a claim through negotiation 
pursuant to this section, the President may, 
if he is satisfied that the information devel- 
oped during the processing of the claim war- 
rants it, make and pay an award of the claim. 
If the claimant is dissatisfied with the award, 
he may appeal it in the manner provided for 

(4) (A) Within 90 days of the enactment of 
this subsection. If the President declines to 
make an award, he shall submit the claim 
for decision to a member of the Board of Ar- 
bitrators established pursuant to paragraph 
(4). 
(4) (A) Within 90 days of the enactment ot 
this Act, the President shall establish @ 
Board of Arbitrators to implement this sub- 
section. The Board shall consist of as many 
members as the President may determine 
will be necessary to implement this subsec- 
tion expeditiously, and he may increase or 
decrease the size of the Board at any time in 
his discretion in order to enable it to respond 
to the demands of such implementation. 
Each member of the Board shall be selected 
through utilization of the procedures of the 
American Arbitration Association: Provided, 
however, That no regular employee of the 
President or any of the Federal departments, 
administrations, or agencies to whom he del- 
egated responsibilities under this Act shall 
act as a member of the Board. 

(B) Hearings conducted hereunder shall 
be public and shall be held in such place as 
may be agreed upon by the parties thereto, 
or, in the absence of such agreement, in such 
place as the President determines, in his dis- 
cretion, will be most convenient for the 
parties thereto. 

(C) Hearings before a member of the Board 
shall be informal, and the rules of evidence 
prevailing in judicial proceedings need not be 
required. Each member of the Board shall 
have the power to administer oaths and to 
subpoena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of books, rec- 
ords, and other evidence relative or pertinent 
to the issues presented to him for decision. 
Testimony may be taken by interrogatory or 
deposition. Each person appearing before a 
member of the Board shall have the right 
to counsel. Subpoenas shall be issued and 
enforced in accordance with procedures in 
subsection (d) of section 555 of title 5, United 
States Code, and rules promulgated by the 
President. If a person fails or refuses to obey 
& subpoena, the President may invoke the aid 
of the district court of the United States 
where the person is found, resides or transacts 
business in requiring the attendance and 
testimony of the person and the production 
by him of books, papers, documents, or any 
tangible things. 

(D) In any proceeding before a member of 
the Board, the claimant shall bear the bur- 
den of proving his claim. Should a member 
of the Board determine that further investi- 
gations, monitoring, surveys, testing, or other 
information gathering would be useful and 
necessary in deciding the claim, he may re- 
quest the President in writing to undertake 
such activities pursuant to section 104(b) of 
this title. The President shall dispose of such 
& request in his sole discretion, taking into 
account various competing demands and the 
availability of the technical and financial 
capacity to conduct such studies, monitor- 
ing, and investigations. Should the President 
decide to undertake the requested actions, all 
time requirements for the processing and de- 
ciding of claims hereunder shall be suspended 
until the President reports the results there- 
of to the member of the Board. 

(E) All costs and expenses approved by 
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the President attributable to the employ- 
ment of any member of the Board shall be 
payable from the Fund, including fees and 
mileage expenses for witnesses summoned by 
such members on the same basis and to the 
same extent as if such witnesses were sum- 
moned before a district court of the United 
States. 

(F) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be in writing, with notifica- 
tion to all appropriate parties, and shall be 
rendered within 90 days of submission of a 
claim to a member, unless all the parties to 
the claim agree in writing to an extension or 
unless the President extends the time limit 
pursuant to subparagraph (I) of this sub- 
section. 

(G) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be final, and any party to 
the proceeding may appeal such a decision 
within 30 days of notification of the award 
or decision. Any such appeal shall be made 
to the Federal district court for the district 
where the arbitral hearing took place. In 
any such appeal, the award or decision of 
the member of the Board shall be considered 
binding and conclusive, and shall not be 
overturned except for arbitrary or capri- 
cious abuse of the member's discretion: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such award or deci- 
sion shall be admissible as evidence of any is- 
sue of fact or law in any proceeding brought 
under any other provision of this Act or 
under any other provision of law. Nor shall 
any pre-arbitral settlement reached pursu- 
ant to subsection (b)(2)(a) of this section 
be admissible as evidence in any such pro- 
ceeding. 

(H) Within 20 days of the expiration of 
the appeal period for any arbitral award or 
decision, or within 20 days of the final ju- 
dicial determination of any appeal taken 
pursuant to this subsection, the President 
shall pay any such award from the Fund. 
The President shall determine the method, 
terms, and time of payment. 

(I) If at any time the President deter- 
mines that, because of a large number of 
claims arising from any incident or set of 
incidents, it is in the best interests of the 
parties concerned, he may extend the time 
for pre-arbitral negotiation or for rendering 
an arbitral decision pursuant to this sub- 
section by a period not to exceed 60 days. 
He may also group such claims for submis- 
sion to a member of the Board of Arbitrators. 

(c)(1) Payment of any claim by the Fund 
under this section shall be subject to the 
United States Government acquiring by sub- 
rogation the rights of the claimant to recover 
those costs of remoyal or damages for which 
it has compensated the claimant from the 
person responsible or Hable for such release. 

(2) Any person, including the Pund, who 
pays compensation pursuant to this Act to 
any claimant for damages or costs resulting 
from a release of a hazardous substance shall 
be subrogated to all rights, claims, and 
causes of action for such damages and costs 
of removal that the claimant has under this 
Act or any other law. 

(3) Upon request of the President, the At- 
torney General shall commence an action on 
behalf of the Fund to recover any compen- 
sation paid by the Fund to any claimant pur- 
suant to this title, and, without regard to any 
limitation of liability, all interest, adminis- 
trative and adjudicative costs, and attorney's 
fees incurred by the Fund by reason of the 
claim. Such an action may be commenced 
against any owner, operator, or guarantor, or 
against any other person who is liable, pur- 
suant to any law, to the compensated claim- 
ant or to the Fund, for the damages or costs 
for which compensation was paid. 

(d) No claim may be presented, nor may 
an action be commenced for damages under 
this title, unless that claim is presented or 
action commenced within three years from 
the date of the discovery of the loss or the 
date of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later: Provided, however, That the time limi- 
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tations contained herein shall not begin to 
run against a minor until he reaches 18 years 
of age or a legal representative is duly ap- 
pointed for him, nor against an incompetent 
person until his incompetency ends or a 
legal representative is duly appointed for 
him. 

(e) Regardless of any State statutory or 
common law to the contrary, no person who 
asserts a claim against the Fund pursuant to 
this title shall be deemed or held to have 
waived any other claim not covered or as- 
sertable against the Fund under this title 
arising from the same incident, transaction, 
or set of circumstances, nor to have split a 
cause of action. Further, no person asserting 
a claim against the Fund pursuant to this 
title shall as a result of any determination 
of a question of fact or law made in connec- 
tion with that claim be deemed or held to be 
collaterally estopped from raising such ques- 
tion in connection with any other claim not 
covered or assertable against the Fund under 
this title arising from the same incident, 
transaction, or set of circumstances. 


LITIGATION, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


Sec. 113. (a) Review of any regulation 
promulgated under this Act may be had upon 
application by any interested person only in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Any such 
application shall be made within ninety days 
from the date of promulgation of such regu- 
lations. Any matter with respect to which 
review could have been obtained under this 
subsection shall not be subject to judicial 
review in any civil or criminal proceeding for 
enforcement or to obtain damages or recov- 
ery of response costs. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, the United States district 
courts shall have exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion over all controversies arising under this 
Act, without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties or the amount in controversy. Venue 
shall lie in any district in which the release 
or damages occurred, or in which the de- 
fendant resides, may be found, or has his 
principal office. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Fund shall reside in the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply to any 
controversy or other matter resulting from 
the assessment of collection of any tax, as 
provided by title II of this Act, or to the re- 
view of any regulation promulgated under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(d) No provision of this Act shall be 
deemed or held to moot any litigation con- 
cerning any release of any hazardous sub- 
stance, or any damages associated therewith, 
commenced prior to enactment of this Act. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW 
Sec. 114. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 


construed or interpreted as preempting any 
State from imposing any additional lability 


‘or requirements with respect to the release 


of hazardous substances within such State. 

(b) Any person who receives compensa- 
tion for removal costs or damages or claims 
pursuant to this Act shall be precluded 
from recovering compensation for the same 
removal costs or damages or claims pursuant 
to any other State or Federal law. Any per- 
son who receives compensation for removal 
costs or damages or claims pursuant to any 
other Federal or State law shall be precluded 
from receiving compensation for the same 
removal costs or damages or claims as pro- 
vided in this Act. 

(c) Except as provided in this Act, no 
person may be required to contribute to any 
fund, the purpose of which is to pay com- 
pensation for claims for any costs of re- 
sponse or damages or claims which may be 
compensated under this title. Nothing in 
this section shall preclude any State from 
using general revenues for such a fund, or 
from imposing a tax or fee upon any person 
or upon any substance in order to finance 
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the purchase or prepositioning of hazardous 
substance response equipment or other 
preparations for the response to a release of 
hazardous substances which affect such 
State. 

(d) Except as provided in this title, no 
owner or operator of a vessel or facility who 
establishes and maintains evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility in accordance with this 
title shall be required under any State or 
local law, rule, or regulation to establish or 
maintain any other evidence of financial 
responsibility in connection with liability 
for the release of a hazardous substance 
from such vessel or facility. Evidence of 
compliance with the financial responsibility 
requirements of this title shall be accepted 
by a State in lieu of any other requirement 
of financial responsibility imposed by such 
State in connection with liability for the 
release of a hazardous substance from such 
vessel or facility. 

AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE, ISSUE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 115. The President is authorized to 
delegate and assign any duties or powers 
imposed upon or assigned to him and to 
promulgate any regulations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 
TITLE II—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE RE- 

SPONSE REVENUE ACT OF 1980 


Sec. 201. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Hazardous Substance Response Rev- 
enue Act of 1980”. 

(D) AMENDMENT OF 1954 Copge.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Subtitle A—Imposition of Taxes On Petro- 


leum and Certain Chemicals 
SEC. 211. IMPOSITION OF TAXES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE —Subtitle D (relating 
to miscellaneous excise taxes) is amended 
by inserting after chapter 37 the following 
new chapter: 

“Chapter 38—ENVIRONMENTAL TAXES 


“Subchapter A. Tax on petroleum. 
"Subchapter B. Tax on certain chemicals. 


“Subchapter A—Tax on Petroleum 


“Sec. 4611, Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4612. Definitions and special rules. 


"SEC. 4611. IMPOSITION or Tax. 


“(a) GENERAL RuLe.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax of 0.99 cent a barrel on— 

“(1) crude oil received at a United States 
refinery, and 

“(2) petroleum products entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or 
warehousing. 

“(b) Tax on CERTAIN USES AND EXPORTA- 
TION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If— 

“(A) any domestic crude oil is used in 
or exported from the United States, and 

“(B) before such use or exportation, no 
tax was imposed on such crude oil under 
subsection (a), 


then a tax of 0.79 cent a barrel is hereby 
imposed on such crude oil. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR USE ON PREMISES 
WHERE PRODUCED.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any use of crude oil for extracting 
oil or natural gas on the premises where 
such crude oll was produced. 

“(c) PERSONS LIABLE ror Tax.— 

“(1) CRUDE OIL RECEIVED AT REFINERY.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (a) (1) shall 
be paid by the operator of the United States 
refinery. 

“(2) IMPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The 
tax imposed by subsection (a)(2) shall be 
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paid by the person entering the product for 
consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(3) Tax ON CERTAIN USES OR EXPORTS.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (b) shall be 
paid by the person using or exporting the 
crude oil, as the case may be. 

“(d) TeRMINATION.—The taxes imposed by 
this section shall not apply after September 
30, 1985, except that if on September 30, 1983, 
or September 30, 1984— 

“(1) the unobligated balance in the Haz- 
ardous Substance Response Trust Fund as 
of such date exceeds $900,000,000, and 

“(2) the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Admiinstrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, determines that such unobli- 
gated balance will exceed $500,000,000 on 
September 30 of the following year if the 
tax is suspended, 


then no tax shall be imposed by this section 
during the first calendar year beginning after 
the date referred to in paragraph (1). 


“Sec. 4612. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 


“(a) Derinirions.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) CRUDE om.—The term ‘crude oll’ in- 
cludes crude oil condensates and natural 
gasoline, 

“(2) Domestic CRUDE om.—The term 
‘domestic crude oil’ means any crude oil pro- 
duced from a well located in the United 
States. 

“(3) PETROLEUM propuct.—The term ‘pe- 
troleum product’ includes crude oil. 

“(4) UNITED STATES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL—The term ‘United 
States’ means the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, any possession of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

“(B) UNITED STATES INCLUDES CONTINENTAL 
SHELF AREAS.—The principles of section 638 
shall apply for purposes of the term ‘United 
States’. 

“(C) UNITED STATES INCLUDES FOREIGN 
TRADE ZONES.—The term ‘United States’ in- 
cludes any foreign trade zone of the United 
States. 

“(5) UNITED STATES REFINERY.—The term 
‘United States refinery’ means any facility in 
the United States at which crude oil is 
refined. 

“(6) REFINERIES WHICH PRODUCE NATURAL 
GASOLINE.—In the case of any United States 
refinery which produces natural gasoline 
from natural gas, the gasoline so produced 
shall be treated as received at such refinery 
at the time so produced. 

“(7) Premises——The term ‘premises’ has 
the same meaning as when used for purposes 
of determining gross income from the prop- 
erty under section 613. 

“(8) Barret.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

“(9) FRACTIONAL PART OF BARREL.—In the 
case of a fraction of a barrel, the tax as im- 
posed by section 4611 shall be the same 
fraction of the amount of such tax imposed 
on a whole barrel. 

“(b) ONLY ONE Tax IMPOSED WITH RESPECT 
to ANY Propuct.—No tax shall be imposed 
by section 4611 with respect to any petroleum 
product if the person who would be liable 
for such tax establishes that a prior tax im- 
posed by such section has been imposed 
with respect to such product. 

“(c) DISPOSITION OF REVENUES From PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN IsLANDS.—The provi- 
sions of subsections (a)(3) and (b)(3) of 
section 7652 shall not apply to any tax im- 
posed by section 4611. 


“Subchapter B—Tax on Certain Chemicals 


“Sec. 4661. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4662. Definitions and special rules. 


“SEC. 4661. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 


“(a) GENERAL Rute.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax on any taxable chemical sold by 
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the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof. 

“(b) AMOUNT oF Tax.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the following 
table: 

The tax is 

the following 

“In the case of: amount per ton: 
Acetylene . 87 

- 87 

. 8T 

Butylene - 87 

. 87 

Ethylene . 87 

Methane . 44 

Napthalene . 87 

Propylene . 87 

Toluene .87 


Antimony 
Antimony trioxide. 
Arsenic 


Sodium dichromate 
Cobalt 

Cupric sulfate 
Cupric oxide 
Cuprous oxide 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydrogen fluoride 
Lead oxide 


Phosphorous 
Stannous chloride 
Stannic chloride 
Zinc chloride 

Zinc sulfate 
Potassium hydroxide 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sulfuric acid 

Nitric acid 


“(c) TEerRMrInaTiOon.—No tax shall be im- 
posed under this section during any period 
during which no tax is imposed under sec- 
tion 4611(a). 

“Sec. 4662. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(&) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) TAXABLE CHEMICAL.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), the term ‘taxable 
chemical’ means any substance— 

“(A) which is listed in the table under 
section 4661(b), and 

“(B) which is manufactured or produced 
in the United States or entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or ware- 
housing. 

“(2) UNITED sTATES——The term ‘United 
States’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 4612(a) (4). 

“(3) ImMporTer.—The term ‘importer’ means 
the person entering the taxable chemical for 
consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(4) Ton.—The term ‘ton’ means 2,000 
pounds. In the case of any taxable chemical 
which is a gas, the term ‘ton’ means the 
amount of such gas in cubic feet which is 
the equivalent of 2,000 pounds on a 
molecular weight basis. 

“(5) FRACTIONAL PART OF TON.—In the case 
of a fraction of a ton, the tax imposed by 
section 4661 shall be the same fraction of 
the amount of such tax imposed on a whole 
ton. 

“(b) EXCEPTIONS; OTHER SPECIAL RULES.— 
For purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) METHANE OR BUTANE USED AS A FUEL: — 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, methane or butane shall be treated as 
a taxeble chemical only if it is used other- 
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wise than as a fuel (and, for purposes of sec- 
tion 4661(a), the person so using it shall be 
treated as the manufacturer thereof). 

“(2) SUBSTANCES USED IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF FERTILIZER.— 

“(A) In GENERAL.—In the case of nitric 
acid, sulfuric acid, or ammonia which is a 
qualified substance— 

“(i) no tax shall be imposed under section 
4661(a) for any sale before October 1, 1983, 
and 

““(1l) im the case of a sale after September 
30, 1983, the table contained in section 4661 
(b) shall be applied by substituting 19 cents 
for the amount otherwise applicable to such 
substance. 

“(B) QUALIFIED SUBSTANCE.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘qualified sub- 
stance’ means any substance— 

“(i) used in a qualified use by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, 

“(li) sold for use by the purchaser in a 
qualified use, or 

“(ill) sold for resale by the purchaser to a 
second purchaser for use by such second pur- 
chaser in a qualified use. 

“(C) QUALIFIED UsE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘qualified use’ means 
any use in the manufacture or production of 
a fertilizer. 

“ (3) SULFURIC ACID PRODUCED AS A BYPRODUCT 
OF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL.—In the case of 
sulfuric acid produced solely as a byproduct 
of and on the same site as air pollution con- 
trol equipment, no tax shall be imposed 
under this section. 

“(c) Use BY MANUFACTURER, ETC., CONSID- 
ERED SALE.—If any person manufactures, pro- 
duces, or imports a taxable chemical and 
uses such chemical, then such person shall be 
liable for tax under section 4661 in the same 
manner as if such chemical were sold by such 
person. 

“(d) REFUND or CREDIT FOR CERTAIN UsEs.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, if— 

“(A) @ tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to any taxable chemical, and 

“(B) such chemical was used by any person 
in the manufacture or production of any 
other substance the sale of which by such 
person would be taxable under such section, 


then an amount equal to the tax so paid 
shall be allowed as a credit or refund (with- 
out interest) to such person in the same 
manner as if it were an overpayment of tax 
imposed by such section. In any case to 
which this paragraph applies, the amount of 
any such credit or refund shall not exceed 
the amount of tax imposed by such section 
on the other substance manufactured or 
produced. 

“(2) USE as FERTILIZER.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, if 

“(A) @ tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to nitric acid, sulfuric acid, or 
ammonia without regard to subsection (b) 
(2), and 


“(B) any person uses such substance, or 
sells such substance for use, as a qualified 
substance, 


then an amount equal to the excess of the 
tax so paid over the tax determined with re- 
gard to subsection (b) (2) shall be allowed as 
a credit or refund (without interest) to such 
person in the same manner as if it were an 
overpayment of tax imposed by this section. 

“(e) DISPOSITION oF REVENUES FROM PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN IsLanps.—The provisions 
of subsections (a) (3) and (b)(3) of section 
7652 shall not apply to any tax imposed by 
section 4661.”. 


(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle D is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to chapter 37 the 
following new item: 

“Chapter 38. ENVIRONMENTAL TAXES.”. 

(C) EFFECTIVE Dare.—The amendments 


made by this section shall take effect on 
April 1, 1981. 
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SUBTITLE B—ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE RESPONSE TRUST FUND 


Sec. 221. ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS SUB- 
STANCE RESPONSE TRUST FUND. 


(a) CREATION or Trust FunD—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Hazardous Substance Response Trust Fund” 
(hereinafter in this subtitle referred to as 
the “Response Trust Fund”), consisting of 
such amounts as may be appropriated or 
transferred to such Trust Fund as provided 
in this section. 

(b) TRANSFERS TO RESPONSE TRUST FUND.— 

(1) AMOUNTS EQUIVALENT TO CERTAIN TAXES, 
ETC.—There are hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the Response Trust Fund 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (hereinafter in this subtitle re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) to be equivalent 
to— 

(A) the amounts received in the Treasury 
under section 4611 or 4661 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 

(B) the amounts recovered on behalf of 
the Response Trust Fund under this Act, 
and 

(C) all moneys recovered or collected 
under section 311(b)(6)(B) of the Clean 
Water Act, 

(D) penalties assessed under Title I of this 
Act, and 

(E) punitive damages under section 107(c) 
(8) 


(2) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Emergency Response Trust Fund for fis- 
cal year— 

(A) 1981, $44,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $44,000,000, 

(C) 1983, $44,000,000, 

(D) 1984, $44,000,000, and 

(E) 1985, $44,000,000, plus an amount equal 
to so much of the aggregate amount author- 
ized to be appropriated under subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) as has not been ap- 
propriated before October 1, 1984. 

(3) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—There shall be 
transferred to the Response Trust Fund— 

(A) one-half of the unobligated balance 
remaining before the date of the enactment 
of this Act under the Fund in section 311 of 
the Clean Water Act, and 

(B) the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 504(b) of the Clean Water Act during 
any fiscal year. 

(c) EXPENDITURES From RESPONSE TRUST 
Funp.— 

(1) IN GeneraL.—Amounts in the Response 
Trust Fund shall be available in connection 
with releases or threats of releases of haz- 
ardous substances into the environment only 
for purposes of making expenditures which 
are described in section 111 (other than sub- 
section (j) thereof) of this Act, as in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, in- 
cluding— 

(A) response costs, 

(B) claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, 

(C) claims for injury to, or destruction or 
loss of, natural resources, and 

(D) related costs described in section 111 
(c) of this Act. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES.—At 
least two-thirds of the amounts appropriated 
to the Response Trust Fund under subsection 
(b) (1) (A) and (2) shall be reserved— 

(A) for the purposes specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (4) of section 111(a) of 
this Act, and 

(B) for the repayment of advances made 
under section 223(c), other than advances 
subject to the limitation of section 223(c) 
(2) (C). 

Sec. 222. LIABILITY oF UNITED STATES LIMITED 
TO AMOUNT IN TRUST FUND, 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—Any claim for dam- 
ages filed against the Response Trust Fund 
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may be paid only out of such Trust Fund. 
Nothing in this Act (or in any amendment 
made by this Act) shall authorize the pay- 
ment by the United States Government of 
any additional amount for damages with re- 
spect to any such claim out of any source 
other than the Response Trust Fund. 

(b) ORDER IN WHICH UNPAID CLAIMS ARE 
To Be Pam.—If at any time the Response 
Trust Fund is unable (by reason of subsec- 
tion (a)) to pay all of the claims (other than 
for response costs) payable out of such Trust 
Fund at such time, such claims shall, to the 
extent permitted under subsection (a), be 
paid in full in the order in which they were 
finally determined. 


Sec. 223. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


(a) METHOD oF TRANSFER.—The amounts 
appropriated by section 221(b)(1) shall be 
transferred at least monthly from the general 
fund of the Treasury to the Response Trust 
Fund on the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the amounts referred to in such 
section. Proper adjustments shall be made in 
the amount subsequently transferred to the 
extent prior estimates were in excess of or 
less than the amount required to be trans- 
ferred. 

(bD) MANAGEMENT OF TRUST FuND.— 

(1) Report.—The Secretary shall be the 
trustee of the Response Trust Fund, and 
shall report to the Congress for each fiscal 
year ending on or after September 30, 1981, 
on the financial condition and the results of 
the operations of such Trust Fund during 
such fiscal year and on its expected condition 
and operations during the next 5 fiscal years. 
Such report shall be printed as a House docu- 
ment of the session of the Congress to which 
the report is made. 

(2) INVESTMENT.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to invest such portion of such 
Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments shall be in public debt securities 
with maturities suitable for the needs of 
such Trust Fund and bearing interest at rates 
determined by the Secretary, taking into con- 
sideration current market yields on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities. The income 
on such investments shall be credited to and 
form a part of each such Trust Fund. 

(c) AUTHORITY To Borrow.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Response Trust Fund, 
as repayable advances, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of stich 
Trust Fund. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON ADVANCES TO RESPONSE 
TRUST FUND.— 

(A) AGGREGATE ADVANCES.—The maximum 
aggregate amount of repayable advances to 
the Response Trust Fund which is outstand- 
ing at any one time during any fiscal year 
shall not exceed an amount which the Secre- 
tary estimates will be equal to the sum of 
the amounts which will be appropriated or 
transferred to such Trust Fund under para- 
graph (1)(A) of section 221(b) of this Act 
for the following fiscal year, and 

(B) ADVANCES FOR PAYMENT OF RESPONSE 
costs.—No amount may be advanced after 
March 31, 1983, to the Response Trust Fund 
for the purpose of paying response costs de- 
scribed in section 11i(a) (1), (2), or (4), 
unless such costs are incurrea incident to 
any spill the effects of which the Secretary 
determines to be catastrophic. 

(C) ADVANCES FOR OTHER costs.—The 
maximum aggregate amount advanced to the 
Emergency Response Trust Fund which is 
outstanding at any one time during any 
fiscal year for the purpose of paying costs 
other than costs described in section 111 
(a) (1), (2), or (4) shall not exceed one- 
third of the amount of the estimate made 
under subparagraph (A) for sucn fiscal year. 

(D) PINAL REPAYMENT.—No advance shall 
be made to the Response Trust Fund after 
September 30, 1985, and all advances to 
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such Fund shall be repaid on or before such 
date. 

(3) REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES.—Advances 
made pursuant to this subsection shall be 
repaid, and interest on such advances shall 
be paid, to the general fund of the Treasury 
when the Secretary determines that moneys 
are available for such purposes in the Trust 
Fund to which the advance was made. Such 
interest shall be at rates computed in the 
same manner as provided in subsection (b) 
and shall be compounded annually. 
Subtitle C—Post-Closure Tax and Trust Fund 
Sec. 231. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 38, as added by 
section 211, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 

“Subchapter C—Tax on Hazardous Wastes 


“Sec. 4681. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4682. Definitions and special rules. 
“Sec. 4681. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax on the receipt of hazardous waste 
at a qualified hazardous waste disposal 
facility. 

“(b) AMouNT oF Tax.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be equal 
to $2.13 per dry weight ton of hazardous 
waste. 

“Sec. 4682. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) DEFINITIONS—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) Hazarpous waste.—The term ‘hazard- 
ous waste’ means any waste— 

“(A) having the characteristics identified 
under section 3001 of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act (other than waste the 
regulation of which under such Act has been 
suspended by Act of Congress), or 

“(B) subject to the reporting or record- 
keeping requirements of section 3002 and 
3004 of such Act, as so in effect. 


(2). QUALIFIED HAZARDOUS WASTE DISPOSAL 
FACILITY.—The term ‘qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility’ means any facility 
which has received a permit or is accorded 
interim status under section 3005 of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 


“(b) Tax IMPOSED ON OWNER OR OPERA- 
ToR.—The tax imposed by section 4681 shall 
be imposed on the owner or operator of the 
qualified hazardous waste disposal facility. 

“(c) Tax Nor TO APPLY TO CERTAIN 
Wastes.—The tax imposed by section 4681 
shall not apply to any hazardous waste which 
will not remain at the qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility after the facility is 
closed. 

“(d) APPLICABILITY oF Secrion.—The tax 
imposed by section 4681 shall apply to the 
receipt of hazardous waste after September 
30, 1983, except that if, as of September 30 of 
any subsequent calendar year, the unobli- 
gated balance of the Post-closure Liability 
Trust Fund exceeds $200,000,000, no tax shall 
be imposed under such section during the 
following calendar year.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 38 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“Subchapter C—Tax on Hazardous Wastes.”. 
Sec. 232. POST-CLOSURE LIABILITY Trust FUND. 


(a) CREATION or Trust Funp.—There Is es- 
tablished in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Post-closure Liability Trust Fund”, con- 
sisting of such amounts as may be appro- 
priated, credited, or transferred to such 
Trust Fund. 

(b) EXPENDITURES From POST-CLOSURE LI- 
ABILITY TRUST FuND.—Amounts in the Post- 
Closure Liability Trust Fund shall be avail- 
able only for the purposes described in sec- 
tions 107(k) and 111(j) of this Act (as 
in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act). 
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(C) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—The pro- 
visions of section 222 and 223 of this Act 
shall apply with respect to the trust fund 
established under this section, except that 
the amount of any repayable advances out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$200,000,000. 


Subtitle D—Study 
Sec, 241. STUDY. 


(a) GENERAL RuLe.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury (in consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency) shall conduct a study on— 

(1) the feasibility and desirability of— 

(A) a schedule of taxes for the Response 
Trust Pund— 

(1) which is based on the disposal or gen- 
eration of hazardous waste, and 

(il) which would refiect the degree of haz- 
ard and risk of harm to the public health 
and the environment posed by the various 
hazardous wastes, 

(B) a schedule of taxes for the Post-Clo- 
sure Trust Fund— 

(ili) which are designed to promote the 
recycling, incineration, and neutralization of 
hazardous waste, 

(C) taxes imposed on substances not taxed 
by the amendments made by this title such 
as biomass and wastes designed as haz- 
ardous pursuant to section 3001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act after the effective date 
of this Act, 

(2) an exemption from or an increase in 
the substances or the amount of taxes im- 
posed by section 4661 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 for copper, lead, and zinc oxide, 
and for feedstocks when used in the manu- 
facture and production of fertilizers, based 
upon the expenditure experience of the 
Response Trust Fund, 

(3) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
sections 4611, 4661, and 4681 of the :nternal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on the Nation’s 
balance of trade with other countries (in 
consultation with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the United States Trade Representative), 
and 

(4) the necessity for, and methods of 
financing (including the adequacy of the 
amount raised in light of future require- 
ments), the Post-Closure Liability Trust 
Pund. 

(b) The Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency shall conduct studies 
on and make such recommendations as he 
deems appropriate on amendments to assure 
that risk to public health and welfare and 
the environment from closed hazardous 
waste facilities, is minimized. Recommenda- 
tions shall include but not be limited to the 
appropriate division of responsibility among 
the Post-Closure Fund, State and local gov- 
ernments, the owners and operators of 
facilities, for their care in perpetuity; the 
appropriate role of private insurance and 
means of encouraging the development of 
such. 

(c) REporr.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than January 1, 
1985, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
submit to the Congress a report on the re- 
sults of the study conducted under subsec- 
tion (a) (other than paragraph (4) there- 
of), together with such recommendations as 
he deems feasible. 

(2) POST-CLOSURE LIABILITY TRUST FUND.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit 
to the Congress a report on the results of 
the study conducted under subsection (a) 
(4), together with such recommendations 
as he deems feasible, on the date— 

(A) which is 30 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and 

(B) which is 42 months after such date. 
Sec. 242. Tax TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DE- 

VELOFMENT BONDS JSSUES TO 


FINANCE POLLUTION CONTROL OR, 


WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES. 


(a) IN Generat.—Section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to in- 
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terest on certain governmental obligations) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (h) 
as subsection (j), and by inserting after sub- 
section (g) the following new subsections: 

“(h) Am on WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
FAcILITIES.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘air or water 
pollution control facility’ means land or 
property of a character subject to deprecia- 
tion under section 167— 

“(A) which is acquired, constructed, recon- 
structed, or erected to abate or control water 
or atmospheric pollution or contamination 
by removing, altering, disposing, storing, or 
preventing the creation or emission of pol- 
lutants, contaminants, wastes, or heat, 

“(B) which is certified by the Federal cer- 
tifying authority (as defined in section 169 
(da) (2)) or the State certifying authority (as 
defined in section 169(d)(3)) as meeting or 
furthering Federal or State requirements for 
abatement or control of water or atmospheric 
pollution or contamination, and 

“(C) all or a portion of the expenditures 
for the acquisition, construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or erection of which would not be made 
except for the purpose of abating, controlling, 
or preventing pollution. 

“(2) EXEMPT FINANCING TO BE UNAVAILABLE 
FOR EXPENDITURES FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN 
POLLUTION CONTROL.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (b) (4) (F) 
of this section shall not apply with respect to 
any issue of obligations (otherwise qualifying 
under subsection (b) (4) (F) ) if the portion of 
the proceeds of such issue which is used to 
provide air or water pollution control facili- 
ties exceeds (by more than an insubstantial 
amount) the amount by which— 

“(i) the cost of acquiring, constructing, re- 
constructing, or erecting the facility, exceeds 

“(ii) the net profit which may reasonably 
be expected to be derived through the re- 
covery of wastes or otherwise in the opera- 
tion of the facility over its actual useful life. 

“(B) Ner prorir.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘net profit’ means the 
present value of benefits (using a discount 
rate of 1244 percent) to be derived from that 
portion of such cost properly attributable to 
the purpose of increasing the output or ca- 
pacity, or extending the useful life, or re- 
ducing the total operating costs of the plant 
or other property (or any unit thereof) in 
connection with which such facility is to be 
operated, reduced by the sum of— 


“(1) the total cost incurred to acquire, 
construct, reconstruct, or erect the property 
(reduced by its estimated salvage value), 
and 

“(il) the present value (using a discount 
rate of 1214 percent of) all expenses reason- 
ably expected to be incurred in the operation 
and maintenance of the property, including 
utility and labor costs, Federal, State, and 
local income taxes, the cost of insurance, and 
interest expense. 


“(i) Soum Waste DISPOSAL Factiirres— 
For purposes of this section, the term 
‘hazsrdous waste or solid waste disposal 
facilities’ includes land and property of a 
character subject to depreciation under sec- 
tion 167 which is acquired, constructed, re- 
constructed, or erected for no significant 
purpose other than to comply with hazard- 
ous or solid waste manacement requirements 
imposed by the Solid Waste Disposal Act.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (E) of section 103(b)(4) of such 
Code is amended by inserting ", hazardous 
waste,” after “sewage”. 

(c) CLARIFICATION OF REFERENCE.—For pur- 
poses of section 103(i) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, any reference to the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act means the Solid 
Waste Dispossl Act as amended by the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act of 
1976 and as it is, or may be. amended from 
time to time by other Acts. No inference 
shall be drawn from the preceding sentence 
with respect to the presence or absence of 
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the words “as amended”, by themselves or in 
combination with a reference to another Act, 
whenever reference is made in any other 
provision of law to an Act by its short title. 
(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall apply with 
respect to obligations issued after the date 
of enactment of this Act and with respect to 
taxable years ending after that date. 
TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 301. (a) The President shall submit to 
the Congress, within four years after enact- 
ment of this Act a comprehensive report on 
experience with the implementation of this 
Act, including, but not limited to— 

(1) the extent to which the Act and Fund 
are effective in enabling government to re- 
spond to and mitigate the effects of releases 
of hazardous substances; 

(2) a summary of past receipts and dis- 
bursements from the Fund; 

(3) a projection of any future funding 
needs remaining after the expiration of au- 
thority to collect taxes, and of the threat to 
public health, welfare, and the environment 
posed by the projected releases which create 
any such needs; 

(4) the record and experience of the Fund 
in recovering Fund disbursements from 
Mable parties; 

(5) the record of State participation in 
the system of response, liability, and com- 
pensation established by this Act; 

(6) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
title II of this Act on the Nation's balance of 
trade with other countries; 

(7) an assessment of the feasibility and 
desirability of a schedule of taxes which 
would take into account one or more of the 
following: the likelihood of a release of a 
hazardous substance, the degree of hazard 
and risk of harm to public health, welfare, 
and the environment resulting from any 
such release, incentives to proper handling, 
recycling, incineration, and neutralization 
of hazardous wastes, and disincentives to 
improper or illegal handling or disposal of 
hazardous materials, administrative and re- 
porting burdens on government and indus- 
try, and the extent to which the tax burden 
falls on the substances and parties which 
create the problems addressed by this Act. 
In preparing the report, the President shall 
consult with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies, affected industries and claim- 
ants, and such other interested parties as he 
may find useful. Based upon the analyses 
and consultation required by this subsec- 
tion, the President shall also include in the 
report any recommendations for legislative 
changes he may deem necessary for the bet- 
ter effectuation of the purposes of this Act, 
including but not limited to recommenda- 
tions concerning authorization levels, taxes, 
State participation, liability and liability 
limits, and financial responsibility 
provisions. 

(b) The President shall conduct a study to 
determine (1) whether adequate private in- 
surance protection is available on reasonable 
terms and conditions to the owners and op- 
erators of vessels and facilities subject to lia- 
bility under section 107 of this Act, and (2) 
whether the market for such insurance is 
sufficiently competitive to assure purchasers 
of features such as a reasonable range of de- 
ductibles, co-insurance provisions, and ex- 
clusions. The President shall submit the re- 
sults of his study, together with his recom- 
mendations, within two years of the date of 
enactment of this Act, and shall submit an 
interim report on his study within one year 
of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) (1) The President, acting through Fed- 
eral officials designated by the National Con- 
tingency Plan published under section 105 of 
this Act, shall study and, not later than two 
years after the enactment of this Act, shall 
promulgate regulations for the assessment of 
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damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources resulting from a release 
of oil or a hazardous substance for the pur- 
poses of this Act and section 311(f) (4) and 
(5) of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

(2) Such regulations shall specify (A) 
standard procedures for simplified assess- 
ments requiring minimal field obervation, 
including establishing measures of damages 
based on units of discharge or release or units 
of affected area, and (B) alternative proto- 
cols for conducting assessments in individual 
cases to determine the type and extent of 
short and long term injury, destruction, or 
loss. Such regulations shall identify the best 
available procedures to determine such dam- 
ages, including both direct and indirect in- 
jury, destruction, or loss and shall take into 
consideration factors including, but not 
limited to, replacement value, use value, and 
ability of the ecosystem or resource to re- 
cover. 

(3) Such regulations shall be reviewed and 
revised as appropriate every two years. 

(d) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies and appro- 
priate representatives of State and local gov- 
ermments and nongovernmental agencies, 
conduct a study and report to the Congress 
within two years of the date of enactment of 
this Act on the issues, alternatives, and pol- 
icy considerations involved in the selection 
of locations for hazardous waste treatment, 
storage, and disposal facilities. This study 
shall include: 

(A) an assessment of current and projected 
treatment, storage, and disposal capacity 
needs and shortfalls for hazardous waste by 
management category on a State-by-State 
basis; 

(B) an evaluation of the appropriateness 
of a regional approach to siting and design- 
ing hazardous waste management facilities 
and the identification of hazardous waste 
management regions, interstate or intrastate, 
or both, with similar hazardous waste man- 
agement needs; 

(C) solicitation and analysis of proposals 
for the construction and operation of haz- 
ardous waste management facilities by non- 
governmental entities, except that no pro- 
posal solicited under terms of this subsection 
shall be analyzed if it involves cost to the 
United States Government or falls to comply 
with the requirements of subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act and other appli- 
cable provisions of law; 

(D) recommendations on the appropriate 
balance between public and private sector 
involvement in the siting, design, and oper- 
ation of new hazardous waste management 
facilities; 

(E) documentation of the major reasons 
for public opposition to new hazardous waste 
management facilities; and 

(F) an evaluation of the various options 
for overcoming obstacles to siting new fa- 
cilities, including needed legislation for im- 
plementing the most suitable option or op- 
tions. 

(e) (1) In order to determine the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies in providing legal redress for harm to 
man and the environment caused by the re- 
lease of hazardous substances into the envi- 
ronment, there shall be submitted to the 
Congress a study within 12 months of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(2) This study shall be conducted with the 
assistance of the American Bar Association, 
the American Law Institute, the Association 
of American Trial Lawyers, and the National 
Association of State Attorneys General with 
the President of each entity selecting three 
members from each organization to conduct 
the study. The Study Chairman and one 
Reporter shall be elected from among the 
twelve members of the study group. 

(3) As part of their review of the adequacy 
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of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies, the study group shall evaluate the 
following: 

(A) the nature, adequacy and availability 
of existing remedies under present law in 
compensating for harm to man from the 
release of hazardous substances; 

(B) the nature of barriers to recovery (par- 
ticularly with respect to burdens of going 
forward and of proof and relevancy) and the 
role such barriers play in the legal system; 

(C) the scope of the evidentiary burdens 
placed on the plaintiff in proving harm from 
the release of hazardous substances, partic- 
ularly in light of the scientific uncertainty 
over causation with respect to: 

(i) carcinogens, mutagens, and teratogens, 
and (ii) the human health effects of exposure 
to low doses of hazardous substances over 
long periods of time; 

(D) the nature and adequacy of existing 
remedies under present law in providing 
compensation for damages to natural re- 
sources from the release of hazardous sub- 
stances; 

(E) the scope of liability under existing 
law and the consequences, particularly with 
respect to obtaining insurance, of any 
changes in such liability; 

(F) barriers to recovery posed by existing 
statutes of limitations. 

(4) The report shall be submitted to the 
Congress with appropriate recommendations. 
Such recommendations shall explicitly ad- 
dress: 

(A) the need for revisions in existing 
statutory or common law; and 

(B) whether such revisions should take the 
form of Federal statutes or the development 
of a model code which is recommended for 
adoption by the States. 

(5) The Fund shall pay administrative ex- 
penses incurred for the study. No expenses 
shall be available to pay compensation, ex- 
cept expenses on a per diem basis for the 
one Reporter, but in no case shall the total 
expenses of the study exceed $300,000. 

(f) The President, acting through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Secretary of Transportation, 
the Administrator of the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration, and the Di- 
rector of the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health shall study and, not 
later than two years after the enactment of 
this Act, shall modify the National Contin- 
gency Plan to provide for the protection of 
the health and safety of employees involved 
in response actions. 


EFFECTIVE DATES, SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 302. (a) Unless otherwise provided, 
all provisions of this Act shall be effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Any regulation issued pursuant to any 
provisions of section 311 of the Clean Water 
Act which is repealed or superseded by this 
Act and which is in effect on the date imme- 
diately preceding the effective date of this 
Act shall be deemed to be a regulation is- 
sued pursuant to the authority of this Act 
and shall remain in full force and effect un- 
less or until superseded by new regulations 
issued thereunder. 

(c) Any regulation— 

(1) respecting financial responsibility, 

(2) issued pursuant to any provision of law 
repealed or superseded by this Act, and 

(3) in effect on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of this Act shall be 
deemed to be a regulation issued pursuant to 
the authority of this Act and shall remain in 
full force and effect unless or until super- 
seded by new regulations issued thereunder. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or liabili- 
ties of any person under other Federal or 
State law, including common law, with re- 
spect to releases of hazardous substances or 
other pollutant or contaminants. The pro- 
visions of this Act shall not be considered, 
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interpreted, or construed in any way as 
reflecting a determination, in part or whole, 
of policy regarding the inapplicability of 
strict Hability, or strict liability doctrines, 
to activities relating to hazardous sub- 
stances, pollutants or contaminants or other 
such activities. 


EXPIRATION, SUNSET PROVISION 


Sec. 303. Unless reauthorized by the Con- 
gress, the authority to collect taxes con- 
ferred by this Act shall terminate on Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 304. (a) Subsection (b) of section 504 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) One half of any sums appropriated 
prior to the enactment of this Act under sub- 
section (k) of section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and all sums 
appropriated under section 504(b) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
be transferred to the Fund established under 
title II of this Act. 

(c) In any case in which any provision 
of section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act is determined to be in conflict 
with any provisions of this Act, the provisions 
of this Act shall apply. 

LEGISLATIVE VETO 


Sec. 305. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, simultaneously with pro- 
mulgation or repromulgation of any rule or 
regulation under authority of title I of this 
Act, the head of the department, agency, or 
instrumentality promulgating such rule or 
regulation shall transmit a copy thereof to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section, the 
rule or regulation shall not become effective, 
if— 

(1) within ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date 
of promulgation, both Houses of Congress 
adopt & concurrent resolution, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: “That Congress disapproves the 
rule or regulation promulgated by the 

dealing with the matter of 5 
which rule or regulation was transmitted 
to Congress on , the blank spaces 
therein being appropriately filled; or 

(2) within sixty calendar days of contin- 
uous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, one House of Congress adopts 
such a concurrent resolution and transmits 
such resolution to the other House, and 
such resolution is not disapproved by such 
other House within thirty calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after such 
transmittal. 


(b) If, at the end of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a rule or regulation, 
no committee of either House of Congress 
has reported or been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of a concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving the rule or regulation and 
neither House has adopted such a resolu- 
tion, the rule or regulation may go into 
effect immediately. If, within such sixty 
calendar days, such a committee has 
reported or been discharged from further 
consideration of such a resolution, or either 
House has adopted such a resolution, the 
rule or regulation may go into effect not 
sooner than ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such rule 
is prescribed unless disapproved as provided 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain 
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are excluded in the computation of thirty, 
sixty, and ninety calendar days of contin- 
uous session of Congress. 

(d) Congressional inaction on, or rejec- 
tion of, a resolution of disapproval shall not 
be deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule or regulation. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 306. (a) Each hazardous substance 
which is listed or designated as provided in 
section 101(14) of this Act shall, within 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act or at the time of such listing or 
designation, whichever is later, be listed as 
a hazardous material under the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act. 

(b) A common or contract carrier shall 
be liable under other law in lieu of section 
107 of this Act for damages or remedial 
action resulting from the release of a haz- 
ardous substance during the course of 
transportation which commenced prior to 
the effective date of the listing of such 
substance as a hazardous material under 
the Hazardous Materials Transportation 
Act, or for substances listed pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section, prior to the 
eTective date of such listing: Provided, 
however, That this subsection shall not 
apply where such a carrier can demonstrate 
that he did not have actual knowledge of 
the identity or nature of the substance 
released. 

ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR SOLID WASTE 


Sec. 307. (a) Section 2001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act is amended by striking 
out “a Deputy Assistant’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “an Assistant”. 

(b) The Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency appointed 
to head the Office of Solid Waste shall be in 
addition to the five Assistant Administrators 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
provided for in section 1(d) of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 3 of 1970 and the addi- 
tional Assistant Administrator provided by 
the Toxic Substances Control Act, shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for 
Level IV of the Executive Schedule Pay 
Rates under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 308. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of any provision of this Act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances and the 
remainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RIBICOFF 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter I 
wrote on June 2, 1980, to Senator RIBI- 
corr relative to his departure from this 
body be printed in the Recorp at the 
proper place. I understand that the 
Recorp is open for testimonials to Sena- 
tor RIBICOFF. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon, ABRAHAM RIBICOFP, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ABE: Almost before we know it this 
Congress is going to be history and you are 
going to be retired of your own will and liv- 
ing happily and comfortably in Connecticut. 
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I didn’t want the time to slip by without 
your knowing what a real privilege and 
honor it has been for me to serve with you 
in the Senate of the United States. I con- 
sider you to be one of the most honorable 
men I have ever known in this body, a highly 
intelligent person but, more than all of the 
good things said about you, you are a very 
warm, kind gentleman and I value your 
friendship more than it is possible for me 
to tell you. 


My prayers are yours for a long life of 
happiness. 
With best personal wishes, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


ROBERT JOHNSTON: A GOOD 
FRIEND AND A GREAT LEADER 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, October 25, the men and women of 
the United Auto Workers Union in Illi- 
nois and Iowa—and I personally—lost 
a great friend when Robert Johnston 
died suddenly in Des Plaines, Ill. 

The son of an Iowa coal miner, Bob 
had been director of the UAW’s region 
4 for 24 years and retired this past sum- 
mer. He had also served at one time as 
Director of Labor for the State of Illi- 
nois in the administration of former 
Gov. Otto Kerner. His commitment to 
the well-being of every UAW member, 
and to working people everywhere, was 
total, steadfast, and deeply rooted in his 
strong personal belief in the dignity of 
labor and the importance of working 
people in a democratic society. 

Almost as strong and deep as his love 
for working people was Bob’s love for 
politics. As a Republican and a former 
businessman, I must admit that I was 
somewhat surprised, but nonetheless 
pleased by and grateful for his support 
for me in the early years of my Senate 
career. Over the years, we became great 
friends and he subsequently became one 
of the first members of the advisory com- 
mittee composed of Illinois labor leaders 
that I formed to help me keep in touch 
with their concerns. 

There was no problem, no issue that I 
could discuss with Bob without being im- 
pressed by his intuition, wisdom and 
commonsense. His advice and counsel 
were practical, honest and direct. 


I shall miss him very much. 

Loraine and I offer our condolences to 
his wife, Carole, and to his children: 
ea Michael, Kelly, Chris and Mary- 

eth. 


NOVEMBER 17-22—EVERYTHING 
HAS A PRICE” WEEK 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, every law 
enforcement official I have ever met feels 
that the support of each segment of the 
community is essential to the effort to 
fight crime. I could not agree more. 

I am, therefore. particularly delighted 
at this time to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the laudable and continu- 
ing effort of the Illinois Retail Merchants 
Association to reduce shoplifting and 
other marketplace crimes through its 
annual, “Everything Has a Price” cam- 
paign. Joining the retailers in this edu- 
cational effort is the Illinois Coalition to 
prevent Shoplifting. which includes rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs, Distributive Education 
Clubs of Illinois, and the Illinois De- 
partment of Law Enforcement. The 
highlight of this campaign is the desig- 
nation in Illinois of November 17-22 as 
“Everything Has a Price” week. 

The primary goal of this campaign is 
to remind the public that stealing from 
stores is a crime we all end up paying for. 
This is especially worth noting as we 
enter the busy pre-Christmas season. 
The Illinois Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion estimates that retail theft costs the 
average family $200 or more each year in 
higher prices, increased costs of insur- 
ance and law enforcement and adversely 
affects job opportunities and government 
services. 

I believe that the Illinois Retail Mer- 
chants Association, through this out- 
standing program, is performing an in- 
valuable service in educating the public 
on the effects of retail crime and how 
we may all join together to combat it. 
I am very proud and appreciative of 
IRMA’s leadership in this important 
effort and would like to share with my 
colleagues in greater detail some infor- 
mation about the “Everything Has a 
Price” campaign. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release issued by 
IRMA on its special effort, and the con- 
tents of a small brochure entitled, “Im- 
pact of Retail Theft,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EvERYTHING Has A PRICE WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 17-22 

November 17-22 has been designated 
“Everything Has a Price Week” by Directors 
of the Illinois Retail Merchants Association, 
announced Hugh E. Muncy, IRMA President. 
Throughout the WEEK public attention will 
be called to the fact that stealing from stores 
is a major crime victimizing more than the 
store. Cooperating with IRMA as sponsors 
of the “Everything Has a Price” program are 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Distributive Education Clubs of Illinois and 
Illinois Department of Law Fnforcement, 
members of the Illinois Coalition to Prevent 
Shoplifting. 

“In spite of statistics, the public tends to 
treat retail theft as something other than a 
crime,” said Muncy. “We are dealing with 
‘respectable’ people and juveniles who steal, 
not from need, but for fun or a thrill. The 
shoplifter’s rationale seems to be—the store 
won't miss it—or—It won't hurt anyone.” He 
pointed out that theft from stores victimizes 
consumers, taxpayers, state and municipal 
governments, law enforcement agencies and 
the courts. Even thieves, when caught and 
convicted, become victims. 

Nationally losses due to retail theft 
amount to $9 billion annually. Illinois losses 
are in the neighborhood of $700 million. 
Over four million people are caught stealing 
from stores every year. They represent all 
ages, all social, economic and ethnic back- 
grounds. For many, shoplifting is socially ac- 
ceptable behavior. 

A major concern of retailers is the large 
number of young people involved in stealing 
from stores. Over half of those apprehended 
are juveniles. Through “Everything Has a 
Price Week" activities scheduled with re- 
tailers, educators, youth groups, parents, 
news media and government officials special 
effort will be made to inform young people 
that stealing from stores is a crime. Cam- 
paign activities will also point out retail 
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theft costs the average family $200 or more 
a year in higher prices, increased cost of in- 
surance and law enforcement and adversely 
affects job opportunities and government 
services. 

Retailers spend billions of dollars on theft 
prevention and prosecution. However, they 
cannot effectively reduce crime without the 
cooperation of concerned citizens, Muncy 
advised. Referring to “Everything Has a Price 
Week" as an opportunity to take positive 
action against a crime that victimizes every- 
one, the Retail Merchants chief offered these 
simple steps for shoplifting prevention: Keep 
a watchful eye on someone you suspect is 
about to steal, report thefts to store person- 
nel, indicate to shoppers who nibble, damage 
packaging or products or alter prices that you 
don't approve. 

“Everything Has a Price Week" informa- 
tion and assistance may be secured from the 
Illinois Retail Merchants Association offices 
in Chicago or Springfield. 


IMPACT OF RETAIL THEFT 
WHAT IS RETAIL THEFT? 


Retail theft is concealing, abandoning, or 
knowingly depriving a merchant of use or 
payment of full value of merchandise. 

Altering price tags, switching containers, 
removing shopping carts from the premises 
are crimes under the Retail Theft Act. 

Employees who take home more than their 
pay check or who give friends cutrate prices 
are performing acts of retail theft. 

Damaging packaging or products, nibbling 
fruit or candy “on the house” are some other 
ways merchants are deprived of payment for 
full value of merchandise. 

The Illinois Retail Theft Act allows the 
merchant to detain a suspect anywhere on or 
off the premises of the store to determine 
identity, verify identification and to notify 
a peace officer. 

Retailers may sue parents of minors in- 
volved in store thefts for damages up to $500. 
Suits may be initiated prior to conviction. 

First offense involving property with full 
retail value of less than $150 can bring fines 
up to $1,000 and/or imprisonment up to one 
year. Second offense—fines up to $10,000 
and/or one to 3 years in prison. 

Someone steals a 25-cent candy bar, an 
$8.00 tape cassette or a $30.00 pair of jeans. 

Just a little thing? The store can afford it? 
It can’t hurt anyone? 

In 1979 merchants across the country esti- 
mated losses due to retail theft at nearly $9 
billion. Over four million people were ap- 
prehended for stealing from stores. So you 
see, it’s not one candy bar or one pair of 
jeans ... or even one thief. The largest single 
monetary crime in the nation, retail theft 
is rated by the FBI as one of our fastest 
growing crimes. In the period 1974-78, steal- 
ing from stores increased 19 percent; in- 
creases for both property and violent crimes 
were just under 9 percent. 

Retail theft in Illinois: $709 million an- 
nually, or $1,500 a minute 300 business days 
a year. 

Experts say stealing from stores and re- 
lated crimes continue to grow because the 
rocial and psychological climate is right. We 
have a permissive society following a doc- 
trine of “let’s get something for nothing.” 

Stealing from stores has become a game for 
rich and poor alike. A thrill, a dare, frustra- 
tion (seldom need) are reasons given by 
people for stealing. More often than not the 
thief has enough money (or credit cards) to 
pay for the stolen items. 

Law abidinz citizens contribute to the 
climate that tolerates crime when they look 
the other way or say “I don’t want to get 
involved.” 

Retail prices are often affected by uncon- 
trollable external factors . . inflation, 
product and energy shortages... and 
stealing from stores. 
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An average two percent of sales volume 
per store is lost due to theft. In some stores 
loss equals or exceeds profit. 

Whether or not the merchant sells his 
stock he must pay suppliers, the rent, util- 
ities, taxes, and all the store employees. To 
make up his loss, for every dollar stolen the 
retailer must sell an additional $100 worth 
of merchandise. Rarely is this possible. The 
store can't afford the loss. So the retailer is 
forced to raise prices. Industry experts esti- 
mate that an average family pays $300 to 
$500 a year—the price of a color television— 
to cover theft losses. When somebody steals, 
everybody pays. 

Higher prices . . . restrictions on freedom 
to see, touch and try merchandise .. . fear 
of crime ... unemployment ... commu- 
nity decay ... reduced public services... 
ruined lives. 

These are just a few of the ways retail 
theft reaches to hurt everyone. 

Many shoppers feel that theft is a store 
problem, or a police problem. It is a store and 
a police problem .. . retail theft is every- 
body's problem! 

Stores, law enforcement agencies and the 
courts spend millions of dollars on theft pre- 
vention devices and programs, but it will 
take the eTort of every concerned citizen to 
bring the problem under control. 

There are positive steps everyone can take 
to reduce crime: 

1. Don't turn away if you suspect someone 
is about to steal. Thieves don't like to operate 
under a watchful eye. 

2. Indicate disapproval of the shopper who 
nibbles, damages products and packaging or 
alters prices. 

3. Report thieves to store personnel, 

4. Become familiar with the law. 

5. Talk to young people, to friends and 
neighbors about the consequences of steal- 
ing from stores. 

6. Work with schools, parent and civic or- 
ganizations to build awareness to the impact 
of retail theft on our daily lives. 

7. Support retailers and other community 
leaders in annual local everything has a 
price—stealing from stores can cost you 
plenty observance. 


IT’S A FACT 


Stealing from stores is the first step to a 
career in crime. 

The majority of individuals apprehended 
for stealing from stores are juveniles. FBI 
estimates one out of 3 persons age 13-19 
steals merchandise some time. 

Girls outnumber boys 20 to 1 in retail 
theft. 

Of some 30,000 high school students sur- 
veyed, 70 percent admitted to stealing from 
Stores; the majority did not consider this a 
serious crime. 

Most young people steal from stores for 
fun, a thrill. .. on a dare. 

According to the U.S. Crime Index of 1978, 
42 percent of all larceny-thefts involved 
young people under 18; 59 percent under 21. 
Almost half the juveniles arrested are not 
formally charged. In addition, the FBI indi- 
cates many thefts, particularly if property 
value is small, never come to police attention. 

Persons under 15 make up 8 percent of all 
police arrests; under 18 years—25 percent; 
under 21—41 percent; under 25—57 percent. 
In suburban areas the figure is higher for 
15 year olds—10 percent. 

Nationally nearly $9 billion in merchandise 
was stolen from stores last year. This is at 
the rate of approximately $24 million daily. 

About 45 percent of retail theft occurs 
during the Christmas shopping season (No- 
vember-December). The next most active 
period is mid-August to mid-September, the 
back to school season, then pre-Easter and 
school summer vacation. 

Items most commonly stolen: wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, perfume, beauty aids, tools, 
appliances, tape recordings, records, gift 
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items. Meat and cigarettes are top food store 
items. 

FBI reports average value of stolen mer- 
chandise per shoplifting apprehension is now 
$49.00. Just a few years ago the average, es- 
pecially in cases involving youngsters, was 
$2.00. 

Ninety-nine percent of persons appre- 
hended for stealing from stores have enough 
money or credit cards with them to pay for 
the merchandise stolen. 

In one year a major national retail firm 
apprehended 29,670 customers and 3.165 em- 
ployees for stealing from its stores. 

Employees often indicate they steal because 
they have been overlooked for a raise or pro- 
motion and feel the company “owes it to 
them.” 

Because some people steal stores are forced 
to place restrictions on your freedom to see, 
touch and try merchandise. 

Stealing from stores can earn a criminal 
record, ruin a life. Conviction limits entry 
into jobs requiring a good character refer- 
ence: doctor, lawyer, teacher, insurance or 
real estate agent, fireman, dock hand, civil 
service, and more. Credit may be difficult to 
secure. 

A passport may be denied a person with a 
criminal record. 

A person can be arrested at any age. 

A juvenile record may be reported “delin- 
quent,” a category that can include serious 
crime. 

A New York study claims one out of every 
15 customers enters a store with intent to 
steal. 

Stealing from stores is as prevalent in 
affluent areas as in poor. All social, economic, 
religious, ethnic and color groups are repre- 
sented by those who steal from stores. 

Some experts feel juveniles become in- 
volved in crime as a result of watching par- 
ents cheat on income tax and steal pencils 
from the office. 

Smaller stores suffer 68 percent of all shop- 
lifting and other crimes against business. 
These stores represent 30 percent of the na- 
tion's business receipts. 

Out of every $50,000 in sales, a retailer 
loses $1,000 worth of inventory to thieves. 

Retail theft denies sales tax revenues to 
state and local governments; corporate taxes 
are diminished. Taxpayers face cutbacks in 
public services such as street maintenance, 
health and welfare assistance, police and fire 
protection, recreation facilities, sanitation 
services, and/or increased taxes in other 
areas. 

Stealing from stores has forced many small 
merchants into bankruptcy. This represents 
a loss of money flowing to banks, to workers, 
to suppliers, transportation companies, 
wholesalers, warehouses, utility companies 
and government. 

Permissive stealing from stores opens a 
community to other forms of crime. 

High crime rates increase the cost of prop- 
erty and life insurance, 

High crime rates create fear, increase need 
for locks, alarms and other home security 
devices, 

Every time an item of merchandise is sold 
it provides a living for 112 people (based on 
a family of four per worker). If merchandise 
can not be sold profitably, the need for pro- 
duction ceases. 

Retailing employs 14.6 percent of Illinois’ 
labor force. Some 732,000 retail workers earn 
$5 billion annually. Retail theft threatens 
this job market. 


Retail theft prevention is costly. Mer- 
chants spend over $2 billion annually on 
theft prevention devices such as closed cir- 
cuit TV, two-way mirrors, cameras, aisle 
mirrors, sensitized merchandise tags, guards, 
locks and chains, signs, alarms. 


Thieves pay for retail theft, too, in legal 
fees, fines, court costs. 


They pay with freedom to choose their 
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friends, hours, and activities . . . the proba- 
tion or parole officer helps make these 
choices. 


ENERGY SECURITY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the reali- 
zation is dawning among energy experts 
that the present state of the world oil 
market—and the political instability of 
the Middle East—make the 1980's a very 
dangerous decade. The risk of severe, 
sustained interruptions in the flow of 
oil is greater than ever before. Any such 
disruption could lead to yet another 
doubling or tripling of crude oil prices, 
to as much as $100 per barrel, which may 
have devastating consequences. The issue 
is no longer whether this will happen, 
but when it will happen. 

The war between Iraq and Iran sug- 
gests it may happen soon—if not from 
this conflict, then from the next one, or 
the one after that. Sooner or later, our 
luck may run out. 

In energy policy as in the military, the 
best way to keep crisis from our door is 
to look ready—and be ready—to respond. 
The truth is that we are not well pre- 
pared for a major supply disruption. Our 
only strategies for coping with an en- 
ergy emergency are slow, ineffective, or 
not yet ready. The Federal Government’s 
energy preparedness effort is run by the 
equivalent of a Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary and staffed by less than 1 percent 
of the Energy Department’s total work 
force. 

It is time to change all this. I am con- 
fident that the new President and new 
Congress will put energy security issues 
at the top of the Nation’s energy priori- 
ties. And there is a lot that can be done. 

First, we must adopt a strategy to re- 
strain world crude oil prices. The best 
way is to fill the strategic reserve at the 
fastest rate that market conditions per- 
mit. Until the reserve is much larger 
than it is now, our best hope for keeping 
order in the spot market is to join with 
other oil-consuming nations in a coordi- 
nated oil purchase and inventory draw- 
down plan. America should be prepared 
to act independently, if necessary. DOE 
should work with industry to insure that 
private stocks would be reduced volun- 
tarily during a shortage. It may be 
necessary for the Government to set an 
example by preparing to release strategic 
reserve oil early in an emergency. 

Second, we need realistic measures to 
cut gasoline demand quickly. The em- 
phasis must be on speed of implementa- 
tion, not fine tuning. Let us recognize 
that gas rationing cannot be carried out 
fast enough to matter; by the time DOE 
distributed coupons, the unabated short- 
age might push oil prices high enough 
to make the coupons worthless. Likewise, 
we should acknowledge that procedural 
snarls may keep Federal and State 
emergency conservation programs from 
quickly coping with the shortage. By 
contrast, if Congress approved a standby 
tax—with all revenues rebated to the 
public—the President could put this 
plan into effect soon after a shortage hit. 

Third, we must lay plans to work our 
way out of a shortage that may last much 
longer and be far more severe than any 
in the 1970’s. If we did a little home- 
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work, we could surprise ourselves—and 
OPEC—by the speed with which 
weatherizing homes, making fuels from 
biomass, and “cracking” more gasoline 
and home heating oil from each barrel of 
crude could be done through industry 
and Government cooperation. An emer- 
gency might even lead to the break- 
throughs many technologies need. What 
we need is a “can do” attitude through- 
out the Nation, and a Government will- 
ing to set priorities and stick with them. 

A bipartisan consensus is building in 
support of these approaches. A recent 
New York Times editorial succinctly 
stated the issue, and called upon Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan and the Congress to 
act. I am confident that we will, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the Times 
editorial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CAN A CONSERVATIVE CONSERVE OIL? 


Ronald Reagan brushed aside energy issues 
during the campaign, insisting that short- 
ages could be overcome by unleashing private 
enterprise. But not even his most fervent 
supporters in the energy business share that 
optimism. Virtually all private forecasts pre- 
dict declining domestic oil production and 
liquid fuel shortages in the next decade. 

Thus the new President faces a choice. He 
can press now for tough measures to reduce 
dependence on imported oil. Or he can take 
a chance, risking the country's prosperity on 
the hope that the shortages can somehow be 
alleviated when they come. 

The problem has two dimensions: 

Short-term shortages. Twice in seven years, 
conflict in the Middle East has created havoc 
at America’s gas pumps. Congress finally gave 
the President the right to ration gasoline. 
But the rationing plan cannot be invoked 
except in extreme emergencies, and no one 
expects it to work well. 

The first line of defense against collapse 
of the oil import lifeline should be the strate- 
gic petroleum reserve. Due mostly to mis- 
management by the Carter Administration, 
that reserve contains only about 100 million 
barrels of oll, hardly enough to replace a few 
weeks’ imports. The new Administration 
should find little opposition in Congress to 
a crash program to add perhaps a million 
barrels a day. 

No conceivable reserve, however, could 
make up for all the oil lost in an emergency. 
Some ways of reducing consumption are also 
needed. Mr. Reagan has a healthy aversion 
to bureaucratic rationing schemes. But it is 
hard to see why conservatives should oppose 
an emergency tax on gasoline as an alterna- 
tive to gasoline lines, especially if the reve- 
nues were earmarked for the reduction of 
other taxes. 

Energy to sustain long-term growth. Mr. 
Reagan places the highest priority on putting 
the nation back to work. But the most ambi- 
tious growth strategy can be ruined by a lack 
of liquid fuel. 

Sensibly, Mr. Reagan sees the need for ac- 
celerating oil exploration on public lands. 
And he favors the substitution of coal, syn- 
thetic fuels and nuclear power for scarce oil. 
A domestic production effort alone, though, 
could not sustain annual economic growth of 
3 to 4 percent through the 1980's. The nation 
must either conserve more at home or beg for 
more oil from reluctant sellers abroad. 

Some forms of conservation require more 
government: higher efficiency requirements 
for cars, car pooling and mass transportation 
plans, and mandatory efficiency standards for 
buildings, appliances and industrial equip- 
ment. But conservation can also be achieved 
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through market pressures. To induce more 
efficient use of oil, Mr. Reagan would need 
only to reward efficiency with tax credits and 
to penalize inefficiency with higher taxes. 
What he cannot afford is to deny the prob- 
lem or to keep implying that Americans have 
a birthright to burn oil at will. A stable and 
growing economy, and the nation’s wealth 
and independence, hang in the balance. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, many of 
my colleagues are already acquainted 
with my friend and constituent, W. Clem- 
ent Stone of Chicago, but relatively fewer 
know his talented and hard-working son, 
Clem. 

Clem is the president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Combined International, 
the parent company of the family in- 
surance business founded by his father 
in 1919. 

Because of my friendship with the 
Stone family, I have followed the careers 
of both father and son with great inter- 
est. As Senator from Illinois, whose great 
city of Chicago is becoming more and 
more one of the international business 
and finance capitals of the world, I am 
proud of the achievements of their INi- 
nois-based company. 

Earlier this year, Combined Interna- 
tional completed an agreement with the 
Japanese Government by which the com- 
pany will begin insurance operations in 
Japan. This is very good news indeed 
and another indication of the economic 
cooperation between the United States 
and Japan that is both desirable and nec- 
essary to our economic well-being. 

I congratulate Clem on the negotiation 
of this agreement and on the compli- 
mentary article which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times this past summer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the July 23 article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CLEM STONE: LIKE FATHER, A POSITIVE 

Success 
(By Clark W. Bele) 

While flamboyant W. Clement Stone en- 
tertained the Republican troops last week 
in Detroit, his son Clem was minding the 
store in Chicago. 

Clem Stone, 52, sold his first insurance pol- 
icy at the age of 14. Today he serves as 
president and chief executive officer of Com- 
bined International, the umbrella holding 
company for the insurance empire his father 
started in 1919. 

Clem has assumed the role of company ar- 
chitect and marketing mastermind, as Big 
Daddy has become increasingly active in po- 
litical and philanthropic causes. The young- 
er Stone’s accomplishments include: 

Taking charge of the company’s fledgling 
United Kingdom marketing efforts in 1965, 
shortly after he graduated from Harvard 
with an MBA. Upon his arrival, the UK of- 
fice had 15 field reps, $26,000 in premium vol- 
ume and a debt load of $250,000. By 1971, 
Combined's profit in the UK was $820,000 on 
premium volume of $9.4 million. In seven 
years, the annual compounded rate of growth 
exceeded 100 percent. 

Returning to Chicago headquarters in 1972 
as president and chief operating officer. A 
year later he was elected CEO. 

Moving the company’s marketing and man- 
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agement offices in 1978 to a new Office com- 
plex in Northbrook. Operations remain in the 
city, at 5050 N. Broadway. 

Engineering the recent agreement that al- 
lows Combined Insurance to sell in Japan. 
Initial marketing efforts will begin in two 
years and involve a policy that combines 
term life and disability income. The com- 
pany’s license, approved after months of in- 
tense negotiations with the Japanese govern- 
ment, will permit Combined to eventually 
engage in all phases of life insurance. 

“Our biggest problem in Japan is building 
a professional sales staff," Stone said in a 
recent interview. “Most insurance companies 
use a part-time sales force, but we want a 
full-tims staff. However, Japanese workers are 
loyal and most wouldn’t consider a job 
change. It’s going to take us some time to 
build an experienced staff.” 

Despite the possible roadblocks, Stone pre- 
dicts Japan will contribute $100 million a 
year to Combined’s coffers by the end of the 
decade. 

Deciding to change the company’s name 
from Combined Insurance Co. of America to 
Combined International Corp. The holding 
company began trading its shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange on June 2. The new 
name also signals that the company is ac- 
tively pursuing acquisitions “into other via- 
ble insurance and financial service markets,” 
Stone sald. Appropriately, the company’s 
ticker symbol is PMA, the initials of W. Clem- 
ent Stone’s legendary Positive Mental Atti- 
tude self-motivation program. 

Clem, who comes across as more pensive 
than his famous father, is a believer in the 
PMA creed but approaches life with less 
of a rah-rah spirit. If W. Clement Stone is 
considered an aggressive entrepreneur, his 
son is a corporate quarterback who better 
understands the importance of marketing 
management. Like his father, Clem loves to 
suck on a big cigar and discuss business. 

In 1979, the company reported an 18.7 per- 
cent increase in profits to $90.7 million on 
revenues of $662.5 million. Total premiums 
earned were $594.4 million and ordinary life 
insurance in force exceeds $5 billion. 

This year’s first-quarter earnings were up 
5 percent to $20.4 million, while revenues 
gained 11.1 percent to $173.9 million. Stone 
expects improved quarterly results through- 
out the year, but probably not good enough 
to meet his goal of 15 percent improvement 
in annual earnings and sales. 

Nearly half of Combined's sales are gen- 
erated from door-to-door commercial solic- 
itations. The company’s sales force works a 
business district as hard as Boy Scouts on a 
raffle drive. 

“We turn cold canvassing into gold can- 
vassing,”’ Stone said. Like father, like son. 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, during the 
recess, I traveled extensively in my home 
State of Illinois and had the pleasure of 
meeting with a great many of my con- 
stituents to hear their concerns and lis- 
ten to their suggestions about how we 
can get this great country of ours mov- 
ing again. My travels took me to virtually 
every part of this very large and dynamic 
State that I am privileged to serve in the 
U.S. Senate. I had numerous occasions to 
visit with local officials and see projects 
of importance to their communities. 

One unique community that I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
is Jerseyville, Ill, in the west-central 
portion of the State, just north of the St. 
Louis metropolitan area, Jerseyville is a 
community surrounded by farmland, but 
near enough to St. Louis to also serve as 
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a bedroom community to the St. Louis/ 
metro-east industrial complex. It is a 
community that has beautifully blended 
the varied interests of constituents from 
the farm and the city, while preserving 
the important traditions of the smaller, 
Midwest community. 

Mayor Joseph S. Susnig, and city com- 
missioners welcomed me to Jerseyville on 
this trip by showing me many of their 
fine accomplishments, some of which 
have resulted from Federal assistance. 
However, the deep commitment of the 
local officials and citizens of Jerseyville 
is the main ingredient of the success they 
have achieved. For without their dedica- 
tion to improving the quality of life in 
Jerseyville, no amount of Federal assist- 
ance could make a difference. 

Jerseyville has made a full range of 
commitments for improving its com- 
munity, including housing rehabilita- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, programs 
for senior citizens as well as economic 
development. In 1975, the city received 
a community development block grant 
from HUD for $300,000 for housing re- 
habilitation in some of the oldest sec- 
tions of the city. A HUD comprehensive 
small cities 3-year block grant fol- 
lowed, in the amount of $2.7 million, for 
the extension of street, water, and 
sewer into the new Jerseyville Mall, 
more housing rehabilitation, construc- 
tion of the neighborhood facilities cen- 
ter, and two major arterial streets, one 
on the east and one on the west side of 
the city. 

The city, now in its third year of fund- 
ing, has already rehabilitated well over 
100 homes. It is on its way to finishing 
the community facility that will serve the 
entire Jersey County area. The facility 
will provide a nutrition program for 
senior citizens, a new vocational rehabil- 
itation building, and a recreation facil- 
ity. In addition, a special area in the 
building will be dedicated as a place for 
senior citizens to spend their days enjoy- 
ing companionship and fellowship. The 
center will surely be an asset to this com- 
munity. 

Jerseyville’s record in housing is a real 
success story. I had the opportunity to 
visit three homes that have been re- 
habilitated and heard the expressions of 
appreciation by the people living in them. 
The rehabilitation work included basic 
improvements such as the installation of 
insulation, exterior siding, central heat- 
ing furnaces, hot water heaters, and 
showers. These improvements represent 
the very basic necessities that serve to 
enhance the quality of life for these 
citizens. The city should be commended 
for the quality of its work, as well as its 
control of administrative cost in the pro- 
gram. While holding administrative costs 
to less than 5 percent, the city has pro- 
vided residents with more livable and 
efficient homes. In some cases, utility 
costs to homeowners have actually been 
reduced by saving energy through 
efficiency. 

The rehabilitation has been financed 
in part, by block grant funds. the section 
312 loan program or a combination of 
both. A citizen advisory panel reviews 
each application and determines the 
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financing formula that is best suited for 
each request. In some cases sweat 
equity on the part of the homeowner is 
also a part of the financing package. 

I later had the opportunity to tour the 
Jerseyville Industrial Park to see the de- 
velopment that has taken place. A com- 
bination of efforts by ERA, FmHA, and a 
strong local initiative have developed 
this industrial complex. Roper Plastics of 
Los Angeles has a plant in the park 
employing approximately 70 persons, as 
does the Instringhausen Railroad Spe- 
cialists, Inc., locating there in 1978. This 
park promises to grow and provide even 
more employment to the Jersey County 
area. 

I was thrilled to see this evidence of 
the cost-effective use of Federal funds by 
the city of Jerseyville. It is a great suc- 
cess story. This community has done an 
outstanding job of improving the quality 
of life for its citizens through the pru- 
dent use of Federal, State, and local 
funding. The spirit represented in this 
community reinforces my belief that Il- 
linois has forward-looking citizens and 
local leaders who continue to find inno- 
vative ways to deal with the challenges 
before them, through dedication and 
hard work. Jerseyville has demonstrated 
it can be done. 


ROBERT McNAMARA’S FAREWELL 
TO THE WORLD BANK 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, next year 
Robert C. McNamara ends a remarkable 
13-year period of service as President of 
the World Bank. During this time he has 
exerted strong, 


progressive leadership 
which has resulted in historic changes 
for the Bank. 

Even those who may differ with Bob 
McNamara on some policy areas respect 
his outstanding abilities. A recent Wash- 
ington Post article quotes McNamara as 
saying that he believes he has shown 
“you could be a hard-headed investment 
manager, and at the same time sensitive 
to basic human welfare.” An African fi- 
nance minister stated his opinion that 
“Robert McNamara has been a voice of 
compassion, of conscience and of com- 
petence.” 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, Mr. McNamara gave his farewell 
address; it is truly inspiring and I com- 
mend it to all my colleagues. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
Washington Post article of October 12 by 
Hobart Rowen, entitled “Reconciling 
Management and Human Welfare,” and 
Robert S. McNamara’s address of Sep- 
tember 30 before the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RECONCILING MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN 

WELFARE 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

At the recently completed annual meetings 
of the World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund, Amir Jamal, the finance minister 
of Tanzania and chairman for the sessions— 
leveled a bitter blast at both institutions, 
which he said appear to be “the last bastion 
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of an existing system, unwilling to change, 
except most grudgingly, slowly and mar- 
ginally.” 

But Jamal, like most of his colleagues, had 
an exception to the sweeping indictment. For 
Robert S. McNamara, who will retire next 
year as president of the bank after 13 years 
at the helm, Jamal had nothing but praise. 

Not only did bank lending bulge from $1 
billion to $12 billion under McNamara’s 
“sympathetic and enlightened leadership,” 
Jamal said, but there was something more— 
“the legacy of lending programs whose qual- 
ity and character have become increasingly 
responsive to the fundamental needs of de- 
veloping societies that he leaves behind him. 
Above all, Robert McNamara has been a voice 
of compassion, uf conscience and of compe- 
tence.” 

There have been few men who have had 
as much impact on the nation and who have 
generated as much controversy as Robert 
Strange McNamara in his 20-year span in 
Washington, first as Secretary of Defense 
during the Vietnam war, and then as presi- 
dent of the World Bank. 

An aggressive business manager who came 
to the Pentagon via Ford Motor Co., McNa- 
mara has a reputation as a cold efficiency 
expert with a computerlike mind. Some for- 
mer associates insist that he brooks no criti- 
cism, and for years has been surrounded by 
“yes-men” who will betray their own and the 
bank’s weaknesses once McNamara is gone. 

He has equally strong defenders who say 
that no other man could have had the imag- 
ination and drive to turn the bank into the 
powerful and highly respected AAA-rated 
institution that it is today. 

There is no doubt that McNamara is also 
a tense and highly emotional man. Address- 
ing the annual meeting for the last time, 
McNamara choked with emotion as he 
warned that no matter how much money his 
bank could lend, there still would be 600 
million persons suffering in “absolute pov- 
erty” at the end of the century. But he said 
that the past 13 years, despite the many 
frustrations, “have been the best years of 
my life—I wouldn’t trade them for any- 
thing.” He then turned to a George Bernard 
Shaw quotation to sum things up: “You see 
things and say ‘Why?’ But I dream things 
that never were, and say ‘Why not?’” 

* Last week, in a rare interview in his 12th 
floor World Bank office, sandwiched between 
bilateral conversations with dozens of finance 
ministers from all over the world, McNamara 
said that the gap between rich and poor 
countries is still there and is likely to grow. 

He noted that his interest in the poor 
had a personal beginning, when he couldn't 
afford to go to the college of his choice— 
Stanford—and had to scrape tcgether the 
$52 annual “towel fee” at Berkeley, where 
he finally did go. 

As to the suggestion (sometimes made by 
his critics) “that I’m interested in this 
[development work] because of whatever I 
did or didn't do in Vietnam, [it] is baloney,” 
McNamara said. “I can guaranteed you it 
doesn’t have a damn thing to do with it,” 

His own view cf his performance at the 
bank is that he’s shown “you could be a 
hard-headed investment manager, and at 
the same time sensitive to basic human wel- 
fare. I think the greatest contribution that 
managers can make to development is to 
help the developing countries use their re- 
sources most effectively. 

“That's my job. I’m a professional man. 
I've spent 40 years, now, investing other 
people’s money, and I think I know how to 
do that. That's what I'm interested in, and 
that’s what I've been able to do—reconciling 
two things that people think are irreconcila- 
ble—hard-headed management going for 
profit on one hand and advancing human 
welfare on the other. And I get a real thrill 
out of it.” 

McNamara said that his biggest satisfac- 
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tion as bank president, “in a sense the high 
point, has been the growing acceptance of 
the necessity of dealing with the problem of 
‘absolute poverty.'" He pointed out that 
13 years ago neither the term nor the con- 
cept was in vogue. 

Conversely, McNamara’s biggest disap- 
pointment is that “my own country” doesn't 
fully understand that it is in the nation's 
celf-interest to extend a more generous hand 
to the developing countries. 

In his farewell speech to the World Bank- 
IMF meeting, McNamara pointed an accus- 
ing finger at the United States (and Japan) 
for falling below the average level of conces- 
sional aid offered by other industrial nations. 
“The former Secretary of State [Cyrus 
Vance] called the U.S. performance ‘dis- 
graceful’—and I agree with him,” McNamara 
told the meeting. 

The former Ford executive frequently has 
observed that “man cannot live by GNP 
alone." Making his own penciled notes as the 
interview proceeded, McNamara said that 
his staff tries to discourage him from appeal- 
ing for U.S. support in terms of belief in God, 
or in the quality of life. “But I believe one 
should appeal to it,” he said. “It is a very 
fundamental driving motive, and one should 
appeal to it. It’s there. If we don’t, I think 
our nation will surfer, and I'm sure the world 
will.” 

It's a message that McNamara has been 
trying to get across for many years, and his 
elcquence is one reason for the genuine af- 
fection for him in the Third World. He gets 
Third World plus-marks, also, for having en- 
gineered a gradual shift in the bank's lending 
operations away from the standard “infra- 
structure”—power projects, roads and the 
like—toward “basic human needs,” focusing 
instead on the kind of projects that directly 
help the poor. 

And in recent months, as the bank has 
been more open in its criticism of oll cartel 
pricing, it has been willing to lend money to 
tide iss clients over balance-of-payments 
deficits arising out of higher oil prices. 


Although McNamara now bluntly blames 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries for many of the world’s current 
economic ills—something he refused to do 
four or five years aco—he believes it counter- 
productive for the bank to place any political 
pressure on OPEC to reduce prices even 
though the massive boosts have hurt the 
Third World more seriously than anyone 
else. 


McNamara contends that the world has to 
accept a steady, real increase in the price of 
oll to stimulate both conservation and to 
make it financially feasible to produce large 
amounts of alternate kinds of energy. But at 
the time of the first oil shock in 1973, 
McNamara and other bank officials were 
saying precisely the same thing. The bank 
(and others) made the basic miscalculation 
then that if oil got as high as $7.50 a barrel, 
the world would have solved the problem. 


McNamara would not discuss such issues 
during the interview, saying for the record 
only that he thinks OPEC “itself is moving 
toward a more gradual, more predictable 
change in energy prices. And I think that 
would be very much in the interest of the 
world.” 


Everything that McNamara visualizes for 
the bank in the next decade of course will 
cost increasing amounts of money in an 
inflationary world. To his disappointment, 
McNamara meets resistance in the First 
World in trying to beef up the capacity of the 
bank to make loans to the increasingly hard- 
pressed developing countries. 


With the sympathetic help of the Carter 
administration, the bank’s capital is in the 
process of being stretched from $45 billion to 
$85 billion—a goal that eluded McNamara 
during the tight-fisted Gerald Ford adminis- 
tration—provided a recalcitrant Congress 
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comes up with an increased appropriation 
next spring. 

Nonetheless, McNamara argues that to 
handle the burden of loans during this dec- 
ade—taking into account inflation, energy 
development and the not inconsiderable 
needs of its newest large member, the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China—the bank must be 
expanded again. 

High Carter administration officials—al- 
though ideologically right on McNamara’s 
wave length—are a bit chagrined that Mc- 
Namara brought up expansion of the bank 
before Congress has acted on the capital in- 
crease. In particular, they are sensitive to one 
of the ways McNamara suggests boosting the 
bank’s lcan potential. This would be an al- 
teration in the bank's present “gearing 
ratio,” which provides that its total loans 
must be limited, dollar for dollar, to the 
total of its subscribed capital and reserves. 

A one-to-one ratio is highly conservative— 
commercial banks can lend 15 to 20 times 
their equity. The Brandt Commission, cre- 
ated at McNamara’s suggestion, had recom- 
mended that the bank increase its loans by 
lending $2.00 for every $1.00 in the equity 
base. 

McNamara did not endorse a specific new 
ratio, Just the principle of something more 
flexible. Asked why he didn’t wait a bit, Mc- 
Namara said during the interview that “the 
time for the expansion of the improved lend- 
ing program is now." If there is a problem on 
Capitol Hill, “then I'd simply say, ‘Let's sit 
down and talk to them about it. Let's make 
clear where the U.S. interest is.’ There aren't 
5 percent of the people in Congress or 5 per- 
cent of the people in this country I can’t 
convince that it's in their interest—their na- 
tional interest—to provide additional sup- 
port,” he said. 

McNamara feels bolstered by the consensus 
among the rich and poor that was developed 
at the last meeting of the IMF and World 
Bank—a sharp contrast to the highly con- 
frontational North-South fracas at the 
United Nations special session a few weeks 
back. 

He observed that the finance ministers 
who are the governors for the IMF and World 
Bank “know a lot more about the real eco- 
nomic world than do the foreign ministers” 
who represent their countries at the United 
Nations. 

All of the suggestions put forward at the 
Washington sessions were mutually help- 
ful—“a plus-sum game,” he said. Thus, the 
poor countries represented here not only ap- 
plauded the efforts made by the rich coun- 
tries to help, but acknowledged that they 
themselves have to make an “adjustment’’— 
pull in their belts a bit. 

McNamara didn't mention it, but in well- 
publicized remarks at the IMF-World Bank 
affair, the Indian finance minister welcomed 
the more liberal lending posture of both in- 
stitutions, just a few days after the Indian 
foreign minister was blasting the institu- 
tions at the U.N. in New York. 

McNamara will not say who would be his 
first choice to succeed him as the sixth presi- 
dent of the bank. He reportedly favors Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Paul A. Volcker. By 
announcing his resignation early, Mc- 
Namara—committed as he is to a larger role 
for the bank—clearly was betting that a suc- 
cessor more likely would come from the Car- 
ter administration than from a possible 
Reagan administration. 

And what will McNamara be doing while 
someone else is running what inevitably has 
come to be known as McNamara’s bank? He 
says he wants to stay in Washington, retain- 
ing an association with the public sector 
(international as well as national) while 
serving on private corporate boards. 


“I'm not wealthy,” he said with a smile, 
“but fortunately, I don’t have to worry 
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about the compensation. I'll just do what I 
want to do.” 


ADDRESS TO THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
(By Robert S. McNamara) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


This is the thirteenth, and final, address 
that I will have the privilege of making in 
this forum. 

The occasion, I believe, places on me a spe- 
cial responsibility, and hence what I have 
to say this morning will be particularly 
frank and candid, especially as it relates to 
the future role of the World Bank. 

During the past 18 months the external 
environment affecting economic growth in 
the oil-importing development countries— 
and thus their rate of social advance—has 
become substantially more difficult. 

The new surge in oil prices, and the down- 
turn in trade with the developed nations, 
have imposed on these countries huge and 
potentially unsustainable current account 
deficits. The result is that their critical de- 
velopment tasks, never easy in the past, are 
now seriously threatened. 

Meanwhile, the industrialized nations con- 
tinue to grapple with problems of inflation, 
unemployment, and recession. Governments 
are searching for politically feasible ways to 
reduce public expenditures. And though Of- 
ficial Development Assistance remains a 
miniscule and insignificant fraction of gross 
national product—and is, in fact, wholly 
inadequate to the urgent needs at hand— 
there is little legislative initiative to increase 
it. 

Further, the global financial system as a 
whole, still trying to cope with past imbal- 
ances, must now find a way to recycle to 
appropriate recipients over $100 billion a year 
of additional surpluses being earned by the 
capital-surplus oil-exporting countries. 

The cumulative effect of all of this is a 
climate of apprehension in which the temp- 
tation will be strong for both the developed 
and developing nations to react unwisely. 

The developing countries will be tempted 
to postpone the internal policy changes re- 
quired to adjust to the new external condi- 
tions. And the developed nations will be 
tempted to turn to shortsighted protectionist 
and restrictive measures that in the end can 
only delay economic recovery for the rich 
and poor nations alike. 

These temptations are very real. And they 
are very dangerous. They lead precisely in 
the wrong direction. 

What we need are measures that lead in 
the right direction. They are available, but 
like almost everything else worthwhile in 
life they are going to demand courage and 
effort and vision. 

I want to explore those measures with you 
this morning. 

Specifically, I want to examine. 

The prospects for economic growth and so- 
cial advance in the oll-importing developing 
countries throughout the 1980s; 

The actions the developing societies them- 
selves, as well as the industrialized nations 
and the OPEC countries, can take to maxi- 
mize that growth; 

The need to accelerate the attack on abso- 
lute poverty; and finally 

The role the World Bank itself ought to 
play in all of this in the decade ahead. 

Let me begin with the current economic 
outlook. 


Il. ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR THE 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Global economic prospects have seriously 
deteriorated since we met last year in Bel- 
grade. The outlook now is that the oil-im- 
porting developing countries in the years 
immediately ahead are going to have a very 
difficult time. The Bank is currently project- 
ing, for the decade of the 1980s, lower levels 
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of economic growth in those countries than 
it did twelve months ago. 


TABLE I.—GROWTH OF GNP PER CAPITA, 1960-85 


1980 


GNP = Average annual 
per percentage 
capita growth rates 
1980 ——_______ 
dol- 1960- 1970- 1980- 
lars! 70 80 85 


lions) 


Oil-importing developing 
countries: 
Low income: 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 141 
e E E = 992 


i ree fe 
Oil-exporting developing 
countries 


Centrally planned 
economies ? 


' Preliminary estimates. 
? Including China. 


The most probable outcome for at least 
the next five years is that the annual aver- 
age per capita growth of the oil-importing 
developing countries—which was 3.1 percent 
in the 1960s, and 2.7 percent in the 1970s— 
will drop in 1980-85 to 1.8 percent. 

More depressing still is the outlook for the 
1.1 billion people who live in the poorest 
countries. Their already desperately low per 
capita income, less than $220 per annum, is 
likely to grow by no more than 1 percent a 
year—an average of only two or three dollars 
per individual. There would even be negative 
growth for the 141 million people in the low- 
income countries of sub-Saharan Africa. 

There are two principal causes. The new 
surge in oil prices has more than doubled 
the cost of imported energy for the oil- 
importing developing countries. And the con- 
tinuing recession in the industrialized na- 
tions, which comprise their most important 
markets, is severely limiting demand for 
their exports. 

In 1973 the oil-import bill of these devel- 
oping countries (in current dollars) was $7 
billion. In 1980 it is likely to be $67 billion. 
The price of oil is not going to come down— 
on the contrary it is likely to continue to 
rise in real terms by perhaps 3 percent a year. 
The projection for 1985, therefore is $124 
billion, and by 1990—even assuming these 
countries more than double their cwn do- 
mestic energy production, and make a con- 
siderable effort at conservation—the bill is 
er to be nearly $230 billion (see Table 


TABLE 11.—PETROLEUM IMPORTS OF THE OIL IMPORTING 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


[Billions of current U.S. dollars] 


1973 1978 1980 1985 


Cost of petroleum imports: 
Low income.._...__.___ 
Middle income 


MEMO ITEMS 


Price per Barrel (c.i.f., U.S.$): 
Current doliars......__. 4.20 13.70 29.80 50.30 78.30 
1980 dollars..______.__. 8.88 17.13 29.80 35.10 40.85 

Volume of net imports (mil- 

lion barrets per day) 62 68 80 

Volume of domestic produc- 

85 12.7 185 


tion! 7.3 


1 All forms of energy production translated into the equivalent 
of million barrels of oil per day 
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Meanwhile, as I indicated, the continuing 
sluggingishness in the growth rate of the 
industrialized nations will pose additional 
problems for these developing countries. The 
expansion of their principal export markets 
will decline, and an already unfavorable 
situation could be seriously compounded by 
additional deflationary policies and a resort 
to greater protectionism in the developed 
world, 

Reflecting the effect of these two factors, 
the current account deficits of the oll-im- 
porting countries have increased sharply. In 
1980 they are expected to constitute nearly 
4% of their GNP ( see Table III). 


TABLE HI.—CURRENT ACCOUNT DEFICITS OF 
OIL-IMPORTING DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


{Billions of current U.S. dollars] 


1973 1975 1978 1980 


Current account deficits as a per- 
centage of GNP: 
Low income 
Middle income 


1 Excludes official transfers. 


III. A PROGRAM OF STRUCTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Persistent deficits of the magnitude re- 
flected in Table III cannot be sustained in- 
definitely. In the short run the deficits can 
be, and are being, financed by additional ex- 
ternal borrowing. But in the longer run this 
will not suffice since at the levels involved the 
mounting burden of debt service would soon 
become unsupportable. 

The countries will, therefore, have to make 
those structural changes in their economies 
that can enable them to pay from their own 
resources for increasingly more expensive, 
but necessary, oil. This can only be done by 
expanding their exports, or by reducing their 
non-oil imports, or by some combination of 
the two. 

Now, since there is no other way to do this, 
these internal adjustments will in fact take 
place sooner or later. And they will take 
place whether or not there is external finan- 
cial assistance available to help get it done. 

But the point is that it will make a very 
great deal of difference to these countries’ 
economic and social advance—that is, to 
their development progress—whether these 
adjustments are made sooner rather than 
later, and with external financial assistance 
rather than without it. 

For if the action in a given country is de- 
layed, or if the external financial assistance 
available to it is inadequate, then the adjust- 
ment process will have to take place in an 
internal environment of low or negative 
growth, of little or no social advance, and 
of almost certain political disorder—a very 
heavy and necessary penalty for that society 
to have to pay. 


But if, on the other hand, the required 
structural changes are initiated before a 
crisis situation developes, and scheduled over 
a reasonable period of time—say, five to 
eight years—and if during that adjustment 
period the country is assisted in maintain- 
ing a reasonable level of imports by an ex- 
pansion of the external financial resources 
available to it, then the negative impact of 
the adjustment process on the country’s 
economic growth and social advance will be 
substantially less. 

This would permit growth rates in the 
developing countries to recover to more sat- 
isfactory levels in 1985-90, possibly exceeding 
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even the rates achieved in the 1960s and early 
1970s. 

But such a reversal in fortunes will not 
be easy to achieve. 

To begin with, there are significant differ- 
ences between the present adjustment situa- 
tion, and that at the 1974-78 period: 

The real cost of oil actually declined from 
1974 to 1978 by about 23 percent. Since 1978 
it has risen sharply, and is now expected to 
continue to rise during the 1980s. 

The commercial banks rapidly expanded 
their claims on oil-importing developing 
countries in the previous period: from $33 
billion in 1974 to an estimated $133 billion in 
1978. But now their capital to risk-asset 
ratios have worsened, and some feel over- 
exposed in certain of these countries. 

Some of the middle-income developing 
countries, which borrowed extensively in the 
past, are regarded by the commercial banks 
as being less creditworthy today than they 
were then. Increased spreads on new lend- 
ing and a slower rate of growth in such 
lending are both likely. 

Considerable financing became available 
to cushion the impact of higher energy costs 
during the 1974-1978 period from bilateral 
aid programs and from international finan- 
cial institutions. Neither source now seems 
likely to expand as rapidly in the future as it 
did in the past. 

The debt-servicing burden was consider- 
ably reduced in the 1970’s by negative real 
interest rates, whereas the developing coun- 
tries have recently been borrowing large 
amounts at positive real interest rates. 

Many developing countries have already 
carried out a major pruning of their import, 
investment, and consumption levels so that 
the scope for further retrenchment is now 
considerably less. 

The oil-exporting nations that are cur- 
rently accumulating surpluses are likely to 
have them longer this time—thus prolonging 
the recycling task—since their imports are 
not expected to expand as quickly as they 
did in the previous period, nor are the work- 
ers’ remittances from these countries likely 
to accelerate as fast. 

And finally, the possibility of a prolonged 
recession in the industrialized nations, par- 
ticularly if it is accompanied by restrictive 
measures applied to trade or capital flows, 
will make the adjustment task of the de- 
veloping countries that much harder this 
time. 

It is well to remind ourselves of this com- 
parison between the present and past. The 
sense of relief over the relatively successful 
adjustment in the earlier period should not 
be allowed to lead to a feeling of complac- 
ency now. 

The truth is that even in the earlier period 
there was a considerable erosion of economic 
growth. Both new jobs and new income were 
simply lost in most of the developing coun- 
tries. Their political and economic systems 
are already under serious strain. And there 
are limits to how much more they can re- 
strict their domestic consumption levels. 

Further, this new adjustment problem is 
caused by a permanent change in the world 
economy, not by some temporary phenome- 
non which will later automatically reverse 
itself. Hence the longer the developing coun- 
tries postpone adjustment policies, the more 
intractable their problems will become. 

Many governments failed to recognize this 
in the 1970s. They looked instead to short- 
term finance as the answer to what they re- 
garded as essentially a passing problem, But 
such finance merely borrowed time; it could 
not, and did not, substitute for basic adjust- 
ment policies. 

Countries that recognized the long-term 
nature of the problem expanded their ex- 
ports, reduced their imports through efficient 
domestic production, used borrowing to sup- 
port investment and structural adjustment, 
and restored their growth momentum after 
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a relatively brief decline. Those countries, on 
the other hand, that perceived it as a short- 
term problem did not use their external bor- 
rowing to carry out fundamental structural 
adjustments, and as a consequence merely 
accumulated more debt and a much greater 
problem for the future. 

The point I want to stress here is the ne- 
cessity of using external finance in support 
of structural adjustments, and not as a sub- 
stitute for them. In the developing countries’ 
interests, and in the interests of the world 
community as a whole, there is no other via- 
ble alternative. 

Obviously it is desirable that these adjust- 
ment policies be implemented in a frame- 
work of vigorous development activity, rather 
than at depressed levels of investment and 
effort. What is needed is not just a new bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium, but that 
this equilibrium be reached at the highest 
feasible level of economic growth. Indeed a 
key lesson of the 1970s is that success in ad- 
justment should be measured not just by the 
reduction of current account deficits to pres- 
ent levels, but by the growth achieved during 
and following the adjustment period. 

That is vital to these countries’ future, 
and it is all the more necessary if they are 
not to lose ground in the most fundamental 
struggle of all: the attack on absolute pov- 
erty in their societies. 

Now let me turn to certain of the specific 
actions required if the prospective balance- 
of-payments deficits are to be reduced to a 
manageable level within a reasonable period 
of time, say during the next five or six years, 
while preserving as much growth momen- 
tum in the developing countries as is 
possible. 

There will have to be major adjustments 
in both national and international policies, 
and a sustained, collective effort on the part 
of the world community, including: 

A sharp increase in the savings rate of the 
oil-importing low-income countries, and the 
reinvestment of over 25 percent of the incre- 
ment in their GNP during the 1980-90 pe- 
riod; 

A significant rise in net resource flows to 
these countries, from $9 billion in 1980 to 
$19 billion in 1985, and $33 billion in 1990; 

A substantial increase in private capital 
flows to middle-income countries; 

A faster rate of growth in the exports of 
oil-importing developing countries during 
the Eighties than in the Seventies; 

A more than doubling of domestic energy 
production in these countries between 1980 
and 1990, implying import substitution in 
the energy sector of over $280 billion a year 
by 1990; and 

Much greater efficiency in the domestic 
use of capital. 

These are clearly a demanding set of ac- 
tions and policy changes. What is essential 
is that the early years of this decade be used 
to establish the necessary framework of ad- 
justment so that a vigorous economic recov- 
ery can take place in the later years. 

Each country will, of course, have to design 
its own specific plan of action for this pur- 
pose. If exports are the dynamic sector in a 
given economy, the promising strategy would 
obviously be to stress further export expan- 
sion. If good possibilities exist for import 
substitution—as they clearly do in domestic 
energy production—these ought to be 
pursued. 

Let me comment briefly on this issue of 
domestic energy production in oil-importing 
developing countries. 

Domestic energy production 

It can make a very substantial contribution 
to the entire adjustment process. 

To understand that, one need only refiect 
that even if their domestic energy production 
expands in the future at the rate of recent 
years (6.7 percent per annum), their oil- 
import bill in 1990 will be over $280 billion— 
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a level that would be difficult to finance by 
any conceivable expansion of exports, or in- 
crease in external borrowing. 

Although the sharp rise in the world price 
of oil has put considerable strain on the bal- 
ance of payments of the developing coun- 
tries, it has also changed the economies of 
domestic energy production dramatically. 


At current and prospective oil prices, many 
oil-importing developing countries can now 
turn what were previously regarded as mar- 
ginal energy reserves of oll, gas, coal, hydro- 
electric, and forest resources into commercial 
propositions. If they maximize energy pro- 
duction between now and the end of the 
decade, and pursue a vigorous program of 
energy conservation, we estimate that these 
countries could by then cut their annual 
oil-import bill by more than $50 billion. 


But if they are to achieve this substantial 
saving they will have to adjust their domes- 
tic prices, incentives, and investment priori- 
ties so as to give much greater emphasis than 
at present to internal energy production. In 
all too many countries, governments have 
kept domestic prices of petroleum products 
artificially low compared to world prices, with 
the result that there has been little incentive 
for consumers to conserve, or for producers 
to invest. 

What we propose is this: the oil-import- 
ing developing countries should establish 
efficient import substitution in energy as 
one of their principal tasks for the 1980s. 
They should draw up concrete national en- 
ergy plans, and formulate specific domestic 
investment programs. These, in turn, should 
be backed by newly mobilized domestic re- 
sources and by additional external assist- 
ance, including assistance from the World 
Bank which I will discuss in a moment. 
External financial requirements of low- 

income countries 

As I indicated earlier, there is an urgent 
need for more external funds if the develop- 
ing countries are to manage the adjustment 
process, including the expansion of domestic 
energy production, without avoidable and 
hence unnecessary penalties to their eco- 
nomic growth and social progress. Let me 
turn to that subject now, dealing first with 
the requirements of the low-income 
countries. 
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A major expansion in concessional flows 
to these countries is required in the 1980s 
to support their adjustment programs. What 
we have to remember is that they will bene- 
fit only marginally from world trade expan- 
sion, and will have limited access to inter- 
national capital markets. Their financial re- 
quirements are likely to increase by $5 to $8 
billion in 1980 over 1978 due chiefly to their 
declining terms of trade, to the sluggish 
growth in the OECD nations, and to the in- 
vestments now required to adjust their 
economies to the changed international en- 
vironment. 

These are also the very countries that 
can least afford to cut back on their pro- 
grams directed at reducing poverty. And yet 
they find themselves suddenly caught in a 
new and painful squeeze on their resources. 
They are clearly the priority case for a 
significant increase in concessional as- 
sistance. 

But what are the prospects for this? 

Total Official Development Assistance 
flows, including those from OPEC countries, 
did not increase in the 1977-79 period. In 
real terms they declined, and the outlook 
for the future is not bright. 

Recent actions give cause for concern. The 
aid cuts announced by the British Govern- 
ment will cause their ODA to fall to .38% of 
GNP by 1985, from the 49% average for 
1977-79. Aid bills continue to face difficulties 
in the U.S. Congress, suggesting that support 
from the largest donor is likely to remain 
the lowest, relative to GNP, of all major in- 
dustrial nations. Germany and Japan have 
indicated their intention to continue to im- 
prove their aid flows, but most donors haye 
not committed themselves to increasing the 
share of GNP allocated to concessional 
assistance. 

What is even more disappointing, the por- 
tion of these ODA flows that were allocated 
to the low-income countries—which, of 
course, needed them most—was shockingly 
small in both absolute and relative terms. 
It amounted to less than one-half of the 
total (see Annex II). On a per capita basis, 
the low-income countries receive less con- 
cessional assistance than the middle- and 
high-income nations. 

In view of the penalties the new global 
economic situation imposes on these poorest 
countries—a situation they themselves 
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neither caused nor can do much to infiu- 
ence—the donors, both OECD and OPEC, 
ought to indicate clearly how much, if at all, 
they are prepared to help. The needs of the 
poorest countries are well known. It is not 
a time to temporize with the problem. It is a 
time to act. 

The OECD nations should consider the fol- 
lowing course of action: 

At the very minimum, each country should 
maintain its Official Development Assistance 
at the same percentage of its GNP as it did 
in 1978, and thus should increase the real 
level of its ODA as quickly as its GNP 
increases. 

Those countries which are well below the 
present OECD average of .34%—in particu- 
lar, the United States and Japan—should 
consider increasing their real ODA flows 
faster than their GNP growth. The former 
Secretary of State of the United States called 
the U.S. performance “disgraceful"—and I 
agree with him. 

In view of the particularly difficult pros- 
pects the poorest countries face in the 1980s, 
the OECD nations should increase the share 
that these countries will receive in their in- 
dividual ODA allocations. As Annex II indi- 
cates, in 1978 these countries received less 
than one-half of the total ODA that DAC 
provided: in the case of Austria and New 
Zealand it was less than one-fifth; and for 
Australia, France, and the U.S. no more than 
one-third. 

The OECD nations in 1978 supported a 
retroactive adjustment of terms in respect 
to the past debt of poor and least-developed 
countries. However, only about $5 billion of 
past debts have so far been cancelled or 
rescheduled—out of a potential total of 
about $26 billion—and it is far from certain 
that this debt relief constituted additional 
assistance. Full cancellation or rescheduling 
would be equivalent to a substantial in- 
crease in concessional flows, particularly if it 
were extended to include all low-income 
countries. 


A major responsibility rests as well on the 
capital-surplus oll-exporting nations. 


Since 1973 the level of the ODA contribu- 
tions of these countries—Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Iraq, the United Arab Emirates, Libya, 
and Qatar—has been remarkable; they con- 
tributed 4.0% of their combined GNP dur- 
ing the 1974-79 period (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV.—ODA FLOWS FROM CAPITAL-SURPLUS OIL EXPORTERS TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES ! 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


1973 


1974 1975 1976 


Percent 


Amount of GNP 


Memo item: Current a/c surplus (in 
billion U.S. dollars). 


1977 1978 1979 


Percent 
of GNP 


Percent 
of GNP 


Percent 


Amount Amount of GNP Amount 


Percent 
of GNP 


Percent 
of GNP 


Percent 


Amount Amount Amount of GNP 


5 
7 
0 
-6 
~2 
.3 
5 


SSE aS 


1 Data for 1978 and 1979 are provisional. 


The issue now is over future trends in their 
ODA. If the OPEC capital-surplus countries 
begin increasing their concessional assistance 
flows after the recent and hopefully tempo- 
rary decline, this can make a major contri- 
bution to easing the adiustment problem of 
the poorest nations. Though they have a 
number of plans under active consideration, 
what the situation needs now are some firm 
decisions in order to meet the most urgent 
requirements of these low-income countries. 

In 1980 the current account surplus of the 
capital-surplus oll-exporting countries is ex- 
pected to increase by about $100 billion over 
the levels of 1978. As already noted, they 


.3 
.6 
-3 
2 
-7 
9 
-5 


have provided 4.0% of their GNP in the form 
of ODA during 1974-79. The question is: can 
they continue to do so in the future, and can 
it be provided in the form of quick-disburs- 
ing assistance to a large number of the low- 
income countries in order to meet their 
immediate needs? 

Traq, Venezuela, and Mexico have proposed 
that they compensate the poorest countries 
importing their oil for the recent oil-price 
increases by granting them long-term, low- 
interest loans. If this initiative is adopted by 
other oil exporters, it will have the immediate 
and beneficial impact of easing the balance- 
of-payments deficits of the poorest countries. 


The Long-Term Strategy Committee of 
OPEC has recently endorsed the proposal cf 
Algeria and Venezuela to convert the OPEC 
Fund into a development agency with an au- 
thorized capital of $20 billion. If imple- 
mented soon, this initiative, too, could be of 
substantial help to the low-income develop- 
ing countries. 

The contribution of the Soviet Union, and 
the other industrialized countries with cen- 
trally planned economies, to Official Develop- 
ment Assistance is so small as to be scarcely 
measurable—only .04% of their GNP. Surely 
they, too, ought to do more. 
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External financial requirements of middle- 
income countries 


I want to turn now to the external finan- 
cial requirements of the middle-income oil- 
importing countries. As Table III indicates, 
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between 1978 and 1980 these requirements 
will have more than doubled in absolute 
terms (from $21.4 billion to $51.0 billion) and 
nearly doubled relative to GNP (from 2.2% 
to 4.0%). 
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Commercial banks, of course, constituted 
by far the most dynamic element of capital 
flows to middle-income developing countries 
in the 1970s (see Table V). 


TABLE V.—BORROWINGS OF THE MIDDLE-INCOME DEVELOPING COUNTRIES FROM THE WORLD'S PRIVATE BANKING SYSTEM! 


{U.S. dollars, billions] 


1971 


1972 1973 1974 


1975 


Claims of the private banks on 
LOC’s—end year?____.... Beal 


Increase in Banks’ claims on LDC's? 


19 


20 


1976 


110 
18 


1 Includes small amounts loaned to low-income countries which could not be separated out of 


The chief anxiety today is that the com- 
mercial banks may not be able to play a 
similar role in the 1980s. There are several 
reasons for this: 

As noted earlier, there is likely to be tough 
competition for funds between the develop- 
ing countries on the one hand and the indus- 
trialized nations and centrally planned econ~ 
omies on the other; 

Two-thirds of the commercial banks’ cred- 
its were concentrated in only 10 middle-in- 
come developing countries. These have now 
acquired sizable commercial debts, and some 
of the banks are concerned over their own 
portfolio limits; and 

There is an increasing tendency on the part 
of the national regulatory agencies to re- 
strict the activities of the commercial banks 
in developing countries. 

This does not mean that the commercial 
flows to developing countries will not ex- 
pand in the 1980s. They will. But the key 
question is this: will they expand enough 
to permit the adjustment process in these 
countries to take place at relatively high— 
rather than at unacceptably low—growth 
rates? In all probability they will in 1980, 
and perhaps even in 1981, But beyond 1981 
they well may not. Already leading commer- 
cial bankers in both Western Europe and 
North America have expressed their doubts. 

It is not too early, therefore, to discuss ac- 
tions to supplement and facilitate the role of 
the commercial banks if these doubts mate- 
rialize. This should be a major focus of the 
work of the Development Committee and of 
the Boards of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank in the years to 
come. 

If the task of recycling to the developing 
countries a portion of the surplus of the 
capital-surplus oil exporters is to be tackled 
efficiently and equitably in the 1980s, there is 
not the slightest doubt that the financial 
intermediation by the Bretton Woods institu- 
tions, as well as by other international in- 
stitutions, should increase substantially 
above previously planned levels in order to 
supplement the role of the commercial banks. 


Financial intermediation was, in fact, one 
of the main reasons for setting up these in- 
stitutions; to stand ready to step in as last- 
resort intermediaries to help recycle funds 
from those countries that are in surplus to 
those countries that need them most, 
whether for short-term balance-of-payments 
support, or longer-term development needs. 


The 1980s, then, call for a major reexam- 
ination of the function of the Bretton Woods 
institutions in the recycling of financial 
flows. And I will comment in a moment on & 
possible role for the World Bank in all of 
this. 

Before turning to that, however, I want 
to reemphasize an underlying issue, which 
is in danger today of being obscured by the 
anxiety over the global adiustment problem. 
And that is the most fundamental develop- 
ment issue of all: the drive against absolute 
poverty. 


IV. THE DRIVE AGAINST POVERTY 


Over the past decade I have drawn atten- 
tion repeatedly in this forum—sometimes at 
the risk of tedium—to the principal goals of 
development. They are: to accelerate eco- 
nomic growth, and to eradicate what I have 
termed absolute poverty. 

Economic growth, of course, is obvious 
enough. And once one has been in contact 
with developing societies, so is absolute 
poverty: it is a condition of life so limited 
by malnutrition, illiteracy, disease, high in- 
fant mortality, and low life expectancy as 
to be beneath any rational definition of 
human decency. 

The two goals are intrinsically related, 
though governments are often tempted to 
pursue one without adequate attention to 
the other. But from a development point of 
view that approach always fails In the end. 
The pursuit of growth without a reasonable 
concern for equity is ultimately socially de- 
stabilizing, and often violently so. And the 
pursult of equity without a reasonable con- 
cern for growth merely tends to redistribute 
economic stagnation. 

Neither pursuit, taken by itself, can lead 
to sustained, successful development. 

When we met together here in 1972, I began 
a discussion of these issues with you. I 
pointed out that all too little of the benefits 
of economic growth was reaching the bottom 
40 percent of the population in the develop- 
ing world. For 800 million individuals, their 
countries were moving ahead in gross eco- 
nomic terms, but their own individual lives 
were standing still in human terms, locked 
in poverty. 

As our analysis of growth and equity con- 
tinued in these meetings in subsequent 
years, we outlined a number of specific ac- 
tions designed to deal directly with that 
problem in the context of overall develop- 
ment planning. It was clear that any success- 
ful effort to combat poverty would have to 
do two basic things: 

Assist the poor to increase their produc- 
tivity; and 

Assure their access to essential public 
services. 

In our meeting in Nairobi in 1973, I pro- 
posed a ma‘or program for the rural areas, 
where the vast majority of the absolute poor 
are concentrated. The stratecy focuses on a 
target group of roughly 100 million sub- 
sistence farmers and their families, most of 
whom farm two hectares or less. It is di- 
rected towards raising their agricultural pro- 
ductivity, and thus their incomes. as well 
as providing them with more equitable ac- 
cess to the services they need. 

Two years later, at our meeting in 1975, 
I outlined a comparable program for the 
urban areas. Though the circumstances of 
the some 200 million absolute poor in the 
cities differ from those in the countryside, 
the strategy is fundamentally the same: re- 
move the barriers to their greater earning 
opportunities, broaden their access to basic 
public services, and help them more fully 
achieve their productive potential. 


+ 1970-75 and 1979 World Bank estimates. For other years, BIS data, 


In each of the following years our discus- 
sion has pursued these issues further. 

But now, as I have pointed out this morn- 
ing, most of the developing countries are 
facing a new, an unanticipated, and what 
is certain to be—for at least the next several 
years—a very difficult situation. 

Their rates of growth are going to be low. 
Their capital requirements are going to be 
high. And there are going to be severe pres- 
sures on their governments to adopt austere 
budget allocations for every activity that is 
not considered of immediate priority. 

In these circumstances the temptation will 
be strong to push aside and postpone anti- 
poverty programs. The argument will be that 
poverty is a long-term problem, and that 
the current account deficits are a short-term 
emergency: that poverty can wait, but that 
deficits can't. 

It is a very specious argument. 

Mounting deficits cannot be indefinitely 
sustained, and, as we have seen, the neces- 
sary solution lies in structural adjustment. 
Efforts to get that basic adjustment in place 
must not, indeed, be delayed. 

But absolute poverty in a society cannot 
be indefinitely sustained either. To ignore it, 
to temporize with it, to downgrade its ur- 
gency under the convenient excuse that its 
solution is “long-term"”—and that there are 
other immediate problems that preempt its 
priority—is dangerous self-deception. 

To reduce and eliminate massive absolute 
poverty lies at the very core of development 
itself. It is critical to the survival of any 
decent society. 

Development is clearly not simply eco- 
nomic progress measured in terms of gross 
national product. It is something much more 
basic. It is essentially human development; 
that is, the individual's realization of his or 
her own inherent potential. 

Absolute poverty, on the other hand, is a 
set of penalizing circumstances that severely 
impair the individual's pursuit of that very 
potential. It is the direct denial of the bene- 
fits of development. 

But it is more than just that. It is an open 
insult to the human dignity of us all: to the 
poor themselves, because simply as human 
beings they have deserved better; and to all 
of us in this room, for we have collectively 
had it in our power to do more to fight pov- 
erty, and we have failed to do so. 

Now that both the developing countries 
and the developed nations are under the 
sting of hard times, are we going to do still 
less? 

Let us be clear abour one point. Sustaining 
the attack on poverty is not an economic 
luxury—something affordable when times are 
easy, and superfluous when times become 
troublesome. 

It is precisely the opposite. It is a contin- 
uing social and moral responsibility, and an 
economic imperative—its need now is greater 
than ever. It is true that sluggish economic 
growth in both the developing and developed 
nations in the early years of the 1980s may 
mean that the privileged and afluent in most 
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societies will have to accept slower rates of 
advance or even some selective reduction in 
their already favored standard of living. If 
they have to, they can absorb such incon- 
veniences. 

But for the 800 million absolute poor such 
a downward adjustment is a very different 
matter. For them downward does not mean 
inconvenience, but appalling deprivation. 
They have little margin for austerity. They 
lie at the very edge of survival already. 

What we must remember is that absolute 
poverty is not a simple function of inade- 
quate personal income. Though the poor have 
too little income, and desperately need more, 
their plight is not exclusively related to that. 

Their deprivations go beyond income. And 
in many cases, even if their income were 
higher—which it must become—they could 
not by that fact alone free themselves from 
their difficulties. 

The reason is that absolute poverty is a 
complicated web of circumstances, all of 
them punitive, that reinforce and strengthen 
one another. 

And lest we become insensitive to the mag- 
nitude of those circumstances in the develop- 
ing countries, it is worth reminding ourselves 
of their scope: 

600 million of their adults—100 million 
more than in 1950—can neither read nor 
write, and only 4 out of every 10 of their chil- 
dren complete more than 3 years of primary 
school. 

Of every 10 children born into poverty, 2 
die within a year; another dies before the age 
of 5; only 5 survive to the age of 40. 

Common childhood diseases—measles, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and polio— 


which have either been eliminated or reduced 
to minor nuisances in the developed nations, 
are frequently fatal in the developing world. 
A case of measles is 200 times more likely to 
kill a child there than here. 

Though all four of those diseases can be 
prevented by a simple vaccination, fewer 


than 10 percent of the children born each 
year in the developing world are now being 
protected. 

Malnutrition affiicts hundreds of millions 
of individuals, reducing their energy and 
motivation, undermining their perform- 
ance in school and at work, reducing their 
resistance to illness, and often penalizing 
their physical and mental development. 

In the low-income developing countries, 
average life expectancy for their 1.3 billion 
people is 50 years. It is nearly 75 in the in- 
dustrialized nations. 

In short, compared to those fortunate 
enough to live in the developed nations, in- 
dividuals in the poorest countries have an 
infant mortality rate eight times higher; a 
life expectancy one-third lower; an adult 
literacy rate 60% less; a nutritional level, 
for one out of every two in the population, 
below minimum acceptable standards; and 
for millions of infants, less protein than is 
sufficient to permit optimum development 
of the brain. 

Now, these impersonal rounded numbers 
are not simply statistics on some economist’s 
computer. They represent individual human 
beings. Most tragic of all, so many of them 
are children. Of the total of two and a quar- 
ter billion people in the over 100 developing 
countries that the Bank has served, some 900 
million are under the age of 15. 

They are the chief hope of their society's 
future. And yet almost half of them suffer 
from debilitating disease likely to have long- 
lasting effects. Well over a third of them are 
undernourished. A third of primary school- 
age children are not in school. 

All of this illustrates the tragic waste of 
poverty. If millions of a country’s citizens 
are uneducated, malnourished, and ill, how 
can they possibly make a reasonable contri- 
bution to their nation’s economic growth 
and social advance? The poverty they are 
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immersed in, through no fault of their own, 
simply denies them that. 

As I have pointed out before, it is the 
poverty itself that is the liability. Not the 
individuals who happen to be poor. They 
represent immense human potential. 

It used to be said that lack of capital was 
the chief obstacle to economic growth. But 
we now know that capital formation explains 
less than one-third of the variation in growth 
rates among developing countries. Human 
resource development explains a great deal 
more. 

Investment in the human potential of the 
poor, then, is not only morally right; it is 
very sound economics. 

Certainly what is very unsound economics 
is to permit a culture of poverty to so de- 
velop within a nation that it begins to infect 
and erode the entire social and political 
fabric. 

No government wants to perpetuate pov- 
erty. But not all governments, at a time of 
depressed economic growth, are persuaded 
that there is much that they can really do 
against so vast a problem. 

But there is. 

A number of avenues of attack deserve at- 
tention. Today I want to emphasize two that 
reflect our research of the past year. Both of 
these are concerned with human resource 
development. They are: the redesign of social 
programs to reduce their per capita cost while 
expanding their coverage; and the restruc- 
turing of the total set of social sector pro- 
granis to establish priorities that take ad- 
vantage of the linkages and complementar- 
ities between them, thereby reducing their 
overall cost. Unless essential services are both 
redesigned and reorganized to complement 
each cther, governments will not be able to 
afford them on the scale required, particu- 
iarly in periods of austerity. 

Our studies confirm the synergistic effects 
on productivity of actions designed to meet 
basic needs in each of the five core areas: 
education, health care, clean water, nutrition, 
and shelter. Each has linkages to the others. 
Advance in one contributes to advance in the 
others, and all contribute to higher output. 

Reducing, for example, the incidence of 
gastorintestinal disease and parasitic infec- 
tion—through education, cleaner water, and 
health and sanitation programs—consider- 
ably increases the nutritional value to be 
gained from any given quantity of food. 

This improvement in nutrition, in turn, 
can expand students’ learning capacity, and 
hence the benefits that they will receive 
from education, including enhanced pro- 
ductivity and incomes. 

Studies in many countries have demon- 
strated that small farmers with a primary 
education are more productive than those 
without it. They are quicker to adopt inno- 
vations, and are more receptive to the advice 
of extension agents. 

Research has also confirmed the beneficial 
linkage between primary education and the 
reduction of infant mortality. Studies in 
Bangladesh, Kenya, and Colombia have 
shown that children are less likely to die the 
more educated their mothers are, even allow- 
ing for differences in income among families. 

In Sri Lanka, widespread basic education 
has to a degree compensated for the poor 
quality of water because villagers have been 
taught to boil it in order to eliminate con- 
tamination. And health and nutrition every- 
where in the developing world affects how 
well children do in school, how long they 
remain, or indeed whether they enroll at all. 

Urban employment, particularly in the 
modern sector, is not only often dependent 
on the degree of education, but on health 
and nutrition as well. Workers who are easily 
fatigued and have low resistance to chronic 
fliness are inefficient, and add substantially 
to the accident rate, absenteelsm, and un- 
necessary medical expenditure. More serious 
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still, to the extent that their mental capacity 
has been impaired by malnutrition in child- 
hood, their ability to perform technical tasks 
is reduced. Dexterity, alertness, and initiative 
have been drained away. 

And yet not only are essential public serv- 
ices often out of reach of the poor, but such 
facilities as are in place may be so inappro- 
priately designed as to be virtually irrelevant 
to their needs: impressive four-lane high- 
ways, but too few market roads; elaborate 
curative-care urban hospitals, but too few 
preventive-care rural clinics; prestigious in- 
stitutions of higher learning, but too few 
primary schools and village literacy pro- 
grams. 

Public services that are not designed 
modestly and at low cost per unit will al- 
most certainly end by serving the privileged 
few rather than the deprived many. 

To reverse this trend, governments must 
be prepared to make tough and politically 
ensitive decisions, and to reallocate scarce 
resources into less elaborate—but more 
broadly based—delivery systems that can get 
the services to the poor, and the poor to the 
services. 

The developing countries do not, of course, 
have the financial and administrative re- 
sources at hand today to eliminate rapidly 
all the inadequacies in education, health, 
and other public services that penalize the 
poor. They must—out of very real necessity— 
be selective in determining where to con- 
centrate their efforts. 

All the more reason, then, that they should 
analyze the most important linkages and 
complimentarities between the various pub- 
lic services since utilizing them in combina- 
tion can lead to substantial reduction in the 
cost of individual services, and hence in the 
total cost of the ongoing poverty program. 

It has been estimated, for example, that in 
Egypt the full use of such complementarities 
among sectors, together with redesigned 
programs within sectors, would decrease by 
more than a third the resources required to 
reduce, and ultimately to eliminate, abso- 
lute poverty. 

If choices have to be made—and they do— 
what are the most promising ones? 

That will differ, of course, in various so- 
cieties, but in the case of most developing 
countries two deserve particular attention. 
One is primary education, and most par- 
ticularly for girls. And the other is primary 
health care. 

Primary education 


School enrollments throughout the devel- 
oping world still fall far below the objective 
of universal primary education for both 
boys and girls, and tnis picture is made even 
worse by dropout rates which are often over 
50 percent. 

Research makes it clear that economic re- 
turns on primary education for boys are 
high. This is not always recognized. But I 
want to emphasize today something much 
less recognized and understood. And that is 
the immensely beneficial impact on reduc- 
ing poverty that results from educating girls. 

In most developing societies women simply 
do not have equitable access to education. 
The number of illiterate females is growing 
faster than illiterate males. Nearly two- 
thirds of the world's illiterates are women, 
and virtually everywhere males are given 
preference both for general education and 
vocational training. 


One reason for this is that the prevailing 
image of women distorts their full contribu- 
tion to society. Women are esteemed—and 
are encouraged to esteem themselves—pre- 
dominantly in their roles as mothers. Their 
economic contribution, though it is substan- 
tial in a number of developing societies, is 
almost always understated. 

The fact is that in subsistence societies 
women generally do at least 50% of the work 
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connected with agricultural production and 
processing, as well as take care of the chil- 
dren and the housekeeping. 

Schooling clearly enhances a girl's pros- 
pects of finding employment outside the 
home. In a comparative study of 49 coun- 
tries, the level of female education in each 
nation demonstrated a significant impact 
on the proportion of women earning wages or 
salaries. 

Greater educational opportunity for 
women will also substantially reduce ter- 
tility. In Latin America, for example, studies 
indicate that in districts as diverse as Rio 
de Janeiro, rural Chile, and Buenos Aires, 
women who have completed primary school 
average about two children fewer than those 
who have not. 

Of all the aspects of social development, 
the educational level appears most con- 
sistently associated with lower fertility. And 
it is significant that an increase in the edu- 
cation of women tends to lower fertility toa 
greater extent than a similar increase in the 
education of men. In societies in which 
rapid population growth is draining away 
resources, expenditure on education and 
training for boys that is not matched by 
comparable expenditure for girls will very 
likely be diminished in the end by the girls. 


Women represent a seriously undervalued 
potential in the development process. And 
to prolong inequitable practices that rele- 
gate them exclusively to narrow traditional 
roles not only denies both them and society 
the benefits of that potential, but very seri- 
ously compounds the problem of reducing 
poverty. 

Primary health care 

In the health sector, as well, carefully de- 
signed and sharply focused efforts can con- 
tribute immensely to an overall antipoverty 
program. 

In most developing countries health ex- 
penditures have been heavily concentrated 
on supplying a small urban elite with ex- 
pensive curative-care systems—highly 
skilled doctors and elaborate hospitals— 
that fail to reach 90 percent of the people. 
What are required are les; sophisticated, less 
costly, but more effective preventive-care 
delivery systems that reach the mass of the 
population. 


Even quite poor countries can succeed in 
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this, provided sound policies are pursued. 
Some 25 years ago, for example, Sri Lanka 
decided to improve rural health facilities. 
As a result of its efforts in health care, 
along with those in education and in nutri- 
tion, there has been over the past two dec- 
ades a decline in infant mortality to 47 per 
1,000, an increase in life expectancy to 69 
years, and an associated decline in the crude 
birth rate to 26. 

But many other countries—countries with 
a much higher per capita national income 
than Sri Lanka—have spent as much or 
more on health, and by failing to stress 
simple, inexpensive, but effective primary 
care systems, have reaped much poorer re- 
sults. 

Turkey, for example, had a GNP per capita 
of $1,200 in 1978, compared to Sri Lanka’s 
$190, but has concentrated on urban health, 
with conventional facilities, and today has 
an infant mortality rate of 118 per 1,000, life 
expectancy of 61 years, and a crude birth 
rate of 32—all far short of Sri Lanka's ac- 
complishments. 

As part of their preventive-care programs, 
governments should make a special effort to 
reduce sharply current infant and child 
mortality rates. Average rates of infant mor- 
tality—deaths per 1,000 in the first year— 
are well above 140 in Africa, and roughly 120 
in Asia and 60 in Latin America. In the 
developed countries they average only about 
13. 


Why are they so high in the developing 
world? Largely because of low nutritional 
standards, and poor hygiene, health prac- 
tices and services. But infant and child mor- 
tality rates can be brought down relatively 
quickly with a combination of redesigned and 
reoriented health, education, and nutrition 
policies. And the return is lowered fertility, 
healthier children, and increased produc- 
tivity is clearly worth the effort and costs. 

The truth is that a basic learning package 
for both males and females—and particularly 
for females—and a carefully designed pro- 
gram of primary health care for both the 
countryside and the cities are investments 
that no developing country can afford to 
neglect. 


The economic return will be huge. And 
the same is true of other investments in 
the immense untapped human potential of 
the absolute poor. Even in a period of auster- 
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ity—indeed, especially in a period of aus- 
terity—those investments must be acceler- 
ated. 

I want to turn now to the role the World 
Bank itself can play in the 1980s. And to 
establish the background against which this 
must be viewed, let me briefly summarize the 


principal points that emerged earlier in our 
discussion. 


V. THE ROLE OF THE WORLD BANK IN THE 
1980's 

The current account deficits of the oil- 
importing developing countries have risen 
dramatically. The increase in these deficits 
is the mirror image of a portion of the rise 
in the surpluses of the oil-exporting nations. 
A major objective of the world’s intermedi- 
ation effort to deal with these surpluses 
must be to assure that appropriate portions 
of them flow, directly or indirectly, back 
to these developing countries. 

The assistance the developing societies will 
need in the 1980s—both to alleviate their 
burden of absolute poverty, and to facilitate 
the structural changes in their economies 
required by the changes in the external en- 
vironment—is much larger than was pro- 
jected before the events of the past 18 
months. 

The developing countries, already financ- 
ing 90% of their own development efforts, 
will now have to mobilize substantial addi- 
tional resources. But they cannot succeed in 
this enormous task by their own efforts 
alone. That is why all previously planned 
programs of international assistance, in- 
cluding that of the Bank, must be reexam- 
ined in order to determine how the most 
urgent needs of the developing world can 
be met. 

It is in this perspective that the future 
level of World Bank lending, and the nature 
of its operating policies, should be reviewed. 
The Bank clearly cannot do everything. Nor 
should it try to. But neither can it be al- 
lowed to fail in its basic responsibility 
toward its developing member countries. 

Let us examine for a moment the role 
the Bank has undertaken over the last 
decade. 


During the past twelve years, the World 
Bank Group has expanded dramatically its 
level of financial assistance to the develop- 
ing world (see Table VI). 


TABLE Vi.—WORLD BANK GROUP: NEW FINANCIAL COMMITMENTS AND NET DISBURSEMENTS 


{U.S. dollars, billions; fiscal years] 


Annual average per period 


1964-68 


tal: 
Current dollars. 
Constant fiscal year 1980 
a .. 


Disbursements: 
1B 


Current dollars 
Constant fiscal year 1980 
dollars 


1969-73 


1974-78 


5,0 
5.5 


Working plan! 


8.6 


1 The working plan is subject to annual review by the executive directors and is based on the assumption that necessary legistative action on the general capital increase and IDA VI replenishment 


will be completed according to schedule. 


But our objective during these years was 
not principally the size of the Bank’s opera- 
tions. We did not simply want to do more. 
Rather, we wanted to do more of what would 
contribute most to our member countries’ 
evolving development needs. 


Thus, over the past decade there has been 
a major qualitative change in the Bank's 
lending, and in its development policies. 
That change arose out of the understanding 
that if the absolute poor had to wait for the 
benefits of overall economic growth to trickle 


down to them, their incomes and welfare 
would inch forward at an intolerably slow 
pace, 


It became clear that developing countries 
needed to devise policies and investment pro- 
grams to assist the poor in their societies 
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to become more productive, and to assure an 
equitable distribution of basic services to 
them. 

Throughout the 1970s the Bank made & 
determined effort to help its member coun- 
tries to devise such policies, and to finance 
and implement such projects. It has devoted 
to this objective a high proportion of its in- 
tellectual resources, and a growing share 
of its expanded lending. In the FY 64-68 
period such loans, on average, amounted to 
only $60 million per year, and accounted for 
less than 5% of total lending. In FY 80 
they had grown to $3,565 million, and ac- 
counted for over 30% of total lending. In 
that year alone the Bank approved agricul- 
tural and rural development projects to raise 
the productivity, and thereby the incomes, 
of 29 million people, including 18 million 
of the world’s poorest—and to increase food 
production by 6 million tons per annum. 

Highways, electric power, and other tradi- 
tional infrastructure and production invest- 
ments remain, of course, vital to develop- 
ment. They are basic to strengthening the 
foundations of growth, and to expanding 
employment opportunities and enhancing 
the incomes of all members of society. While 
the Bank reduced the share of its lending to 
these sections, it substantially increased its 
absolute volume. Bank lending for tradi- 
tional infrastructure projects grew from an 
annual average of $700 million in 1964-68 
to $4.4 billion in 1980; and for traditional 
production projects, from $350 million to 
$3.5 billion. 

Only by raising its overall level was the 
Bank able to meet its member countries’ 
new development needs without neglecting 
their traditional requirements. 

This clearly remains the path for the fu- 
ture. The Bank must be in a position to re- 
spond to new needs which have already ap- 
peared. And it will certainly be called upon 
again and again to help meet needs which 
we cannot yet foresee. It must be able do so 
without disrupting other programs for which 
developing countries are counting upon its 
assistance. 

Is the Bank in such a position now? 

Last year I reported to you that we were 
making progress in laying a foundation for 
further expansion of the Bank Group's lend- 
ing program in the 1980s. Let me summarize 
the steps that have been taken over the past 
twelve months, and where we stand today. 

The General Capital Increase in the Bank's 
authorized capital, from $45 billion to $85 
billion, was approved by the Board of Gover- 
nors in January 1980. Some countries, in- 
cluding the United States, will need legisla- 
tive approval before they can subscribe to 
the additional shares. 

Negotiations for a sixth replenishment of 
the International Development Association 
(IDA) were successfully concluded last De- 
cember, and the basis for the replenishment 
was approved by the Governors in March 
1980. The replenishment itself, however, is 
still not effective because a few countries, 
and in particular the United States, have not 
been able yet to complete the necessary 
legislation. 

Other donor countries have agreed to make 
voluntary contributions to prevent an ex- 
tended hiatus in IDA’s lending program. But 
I want to emphasize the importance of early 
action by all goverments to make the sixth 
replenishment effective, and the severe 
penalties for the poorest nations of the world 
that will result from prolonged delay and 
uncertainty. 

Let us assume, however, that all the neces- 
sary legislative actions for the General 
Capital Increase and for the IDA VI re- 
plenishment will be completed soon. 

Will the lending program summarized in 
Table VI, which the General Capital Increase 
and IDA VI are intended to support, be 
adequate for the role the Bank Group must 
play in the 1980s to assist its developing 
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country members? Will it allow the Bank to 
meet these countries’ needs in even the 
limited way that we hoped it would when 
the program was prepared? 

The answer is cleariy no. 

The lending program for FY81-85 reflects 
the Bank's assessment of the future finan- 
cial requirements of the developing coun- 
tries as they appeared early in 1977, when 
the plan was prepared. in the light of that 
assessment we believed the planned level of 
lending would permit the Bank to increase 
its new commitments each year by 5% in 
real terms, and that this projected growth 
would allow the Bank to make an adequate 
contribution to its member countries’ priori- 
ty development needs. 

That assessment is no longer tenable. Four 
events have intervened in the meantime 
that invalidate its underlying assumptions. 

A rampant and unexpected rate of infla- 
tion has reduced the real value of the com- 
mitments permitted by the General Capital 
increase and the IDA VI agreements. In 
planning the program in 1977, the Bank had 
assumed a world inflation rate of 7.5% for 
FY79. it turned out to be 13.3%. And we now 
project inflation in future years will taper off 
more slowly than we had previously ex- 
pected. As a result, the real value of the 
lending program planned for 1981-85 will 
fall 10.5% below what was projected. In to- 
day's dollars this represents a loss of over 
$5.6 billion. 

Quite apart from this, our developing 
member countries’ needs for Bank assistance 
have increased for three other reasons: 

First, as I have emphasized, the sharp rise 
in the oil price has raised the cost of their 
imports, while recession in the industrial 
countries has depressed their export pros- 
pects. They must react to these events by 
carrying out the far-reaching structural ad- 
justmeats in their economies, discussed 
earlier, and yet do so without reducing their 
growth to totally unacceptable levels during 
the transition period. 

Second, as part of that process, in their 
own interest as well as that of the world 
community, they should step up substan- 
tially their investment in energy develop- 
ment. 

And third, the change in the representa- 
tion of China has increased by 45% the 
number of people who now need, who now 
desire, and who are now entitled to have 
World Bank Group lending. 

Let me briefly discuss the effect on the 
Bank of each of these three points in turn. 

First the financing required for the much 
larger than anticipated current account 
deficit: 

Let me sum up the key points of the argu- 
ment put forward earlier. 

As compared to 1978, the oil-import bills 
of developing countries have increased by 
$35 billion. And even if the industrialized 
nations resist domestic protectionist pres- 
sures, as they must, their continuing prob- 
lems of recession and slow growth have al- 
ready reduced the export prospects of the 
developing world. 

The problem is not that developing coun- 
tries will be left with deficits they cannot 
finance. If deficits cannot be financed, they 
will disappear. But if they disappear because 
adequate financing cannot be found, this 
will seriously cripple their development 
programs. 

If that were to happen, the rest of the 
world could not be cushioned from the de- 
flationary pressures generated by such a col- 
lapse. Even the narrowest self-interest of the 
industrialized nations requires that these 
essential financing needs should be met. 

Adequate financing of imports is not a 
substitute for structural adjustment to the 
new external circumstances. Rather, it is a 
prerequisite for such adjustment: it permits 
the developing countries to adapt sensibly 
their production, trade, investment, and say- 
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ings patterns to new needs. Without ade- 
quate financing of their imports they will be 
forced to adopt “quick-fix” remedies—such 
as blanket controls on imports or arbitrary 
cutbacks in public investment programs— 
which are in no one’s long-term interest. 

Nor is the financing of structural adjust- 
ment a substitute for the financing of other 
development needs. The magnitude of the 
other investments required to make at least 
a minimally acceptable impact on absolute 
poverty has not diminished. The cost and 
urgency of raising the productivity of the 
world’s poor and of providing them with 
equitable access to the essential public serv- 
ices they desperately need remain high. 

Should not the Bank, than, shoulder part 
of the burden of financing its developing 
member countries’ structural adjustment? 
In doing so it would clearly not be substitut- 
ing for the private-market mechanisms to 
recycle surpluses. On the contrary, it would 
be helping to underpin private flows, and by 
closely supporting the adjustment process it 
would improve the creditworthiness of the 
recipients. 

Nor would the Bank be substituting for 
appropriate action by the IMF. Rather, it 
would be complementing such action by 
bringing its resources and its expertise to 
bear on the longer-term development as- 
pects of structural adjustment. 

To help meet these requirements, the 
Bank introduced structural adjustment 
lending several months ago, and is tenta- 
tively planning to commit $600-800 million 
for that purpose in the current fiscal year. 
In FY82 or '83, such lending might amount 
to $1,500 million, and in subsequent years 
to more. 

At present, however, such structural ad- 
justment loans have to be fitted into the 
previously planned lending program. But 
these new and unanticipated needs are clear- 
ly additional to the requirements identified 
in 1977, which the current leading program 
was designed to meet. The Bank needs, 
therefore, to expand the current program to 
respond to them. If it fails to do so, it simply 
will not be contributing to the solution of 
the world’s intermediation problem. 

Let me move now to the second point: the 
financing required for energy development. 

Beyond their immediate impact on import 
costs, the higher energy prices present both 
long-term challenges and opportunities for 
the oil-importing developing countries. 


Our studies indicate that at the new price 
levels there are highly profitable investment 
opportunities in these countries which are 
additional to current plans and which, taken 
together with vigorous conservation meas- 
ures, would reduce oil imports by 3 million 
barrels of oll per day—150 million tons per 
year—by 1990. This would have obvious 
benefits for all producing and consuming 
nations. But the exploitation of these op- 
portunities will require substantial invest- 
ment over the next five years, 


Total investment needs for energy develop- 
ment in oil-importing developing countries, 
in the period 1981-1985, will amount to about 
$185 billion in constant 1980 prices, as against 
$80 billion devoted to energy investment in 
these countries over the past five years. Most 
of these needs will be financed by their own 
savings, and by external sources other than 
the Bank. 


The Bank, however, should help by expand- 
ing its previously planned energy develop- 
ment program, both in order to serve as a 
catalyst for other funds, particularly from 
private sources, and in order to finance those 
needs for which such funds are not likely to 
be available. To assist in this vital role, we 
now estimate that the Bank should lend an 
additional $12 billion above the $13 billion 
planned for energy development in the 1981- 
85 period. 

Finally, let me turn to the matter of China. 
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The change in the representation of China 
in the Bank has increased by nearly a billion 
the number of people who now have a claim 
on the Bank’s resources. That claim is no less 
compelling, and their needs are no less ur- 
gent than those of the Bank’s other members. 
It will take time to translate these needs into 
specific Bank projects, but when that has 
been done it is clear that they will amount to 
several billion dollars per year. 

If we had to accommodate these needs 
within the lending program planned earlier, 
we would have to reduce sharply our lending 
to other member countries. This would seri- 
ously disrupt their development programs, 
and this we must not do. An addition to the 
lending program is clearly required. 

The inescapable conclusion of all these 
considerations is this: the Bank Group must 
mobilize substantial additional resources if 
it is effectively to assist its developing mem- 
ber countries through the critical years of 
the 1980s. But it must do this in a manner 
that takes full account of the current budg- 
etary constraints faced by the governments 
of the developed nations. 

What we need to do now is to reach broad 
agreement on the following objective. 

The Bank should: 

Increase its lending program in order to 
offset fully the higher-than-anticipated in- 
flation levels; 

Finance structural adjustment, but not at 
the cost of reducing the development finance 
already planned for the oil-importing de- 
veloping countries; 

Assist in financing an expanded energy de- 
velopment program, but not at the cost of 
cutting its assistance to other equally vital 
programs; and 

Respond to the development needs of 
China, but not at the cost of its other bor- 
rowers, 

If we agree on this objective—and I believe 
we can—then our task is to find the means 
for financing the expansion in lending with- 


out imposing undue burdens on the budgets 
of our member governments. 

Several approaches to that seemingly im- 
possible task are worthy of consideration. Let 
me refer to them briefly. 

It is through payments for capital sub- 
scriptions that the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
places demands on the budgets of our mem- 
ber governments. Those budgets are tight, 
and the equity capital that they finance is, 
therefore, a scarce resource. Loan funds, 
on the other hand, are available, and even 
abundant on the world’s financial markets. 


The issue facing the Bank today is whether 
we are making the best possible use of that 
very scarce resource, our equity capital, in 
order to mobilize those other more abundant 
funds, The question is: could we increase 
our borrowings in the private financial mar- 
kets without imposing additional claims on 
scarce funds from governments? 


Throughout its history, the World Bank 
has gradually improved the use it has made 
of its equity base. 


Twenty years ago, for example, the Bank 
concluded that it had only barely begun to 
utilize the full financial power of that base 
in support of its borrowing. At that time, in 
1960, the Bank's callable capital of $17.3 
billion—essentially member government 
guarantees of its borrowines—plus its paid- 
in capital and reserves of $2.5 billion, a 
total capital base of $19.8 billion, supported 
borrowing of only $2.1 billion and loans of 
$2.8 billion. To increase the efficiency with 
which its paid-in capital was being used. in 
1960 the Bank doubled its subscribed capital 
without any increase in the amount of capi- 
tal paid in. And yet even in 1970, when paid- 
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in capital and reserves had risen to $3.9 
billion, and callable capital amounted to 
$20.8 billicn, borrowings totalled only $4.6 
billion and loans $6.0 billion. We were an 
under-leveraged institution. 

During the 1970s the Bank began to use 
its equity base to mobilize much larger 
amounts of borrowed funds for investment 
in its developing member countries. Borrow- 
ings and outstanding loans had increased to 
$30 billion and $27 billion respectively by the 
end of FY 1980. Meanwhile, the Bank's paid- 
in capital and reserves rose to $7 billion— 
of which over half came from retained earn- 
ings—and callable capital rose to $36 billion. 
Moreover, the Governors, having reduced the 
amount of the paid-in portion of the 1960 
capital subscription from 20% to 10%, have 
now reduced the paid-in portion of the new 
General Capital Increase from 10% to 7.5%. 

When the General Capital Increase is com- 
pleted, the Bank will have subscribed capital 
of $85 billion. About $7.5 billion will then 
have been paid in. This will be augmented 
by reserves and retained earnings that 
amount to about $3.4 billion today, and are 
growing fast. This means that if it fully 
uses the authority provided by the General 
Capital Increase, the Bank's own paid-in 
equity and reserves will finance about 15% 
of outstanding loans. When callable capital 
is included, every single dollar of outstand- 
ing loans will be backed by a dollar of capital 
or reserves. 

These ratios contrast with the standard 
practice of large commercial banks, whose 
capital to risk-asset ratios run to less than 
6%. And yet none of these banks has the 
IBRD's repayment record; none of them re- 
lies on such long-term sources of funds; and 
none has such a strong liquidity position. 

The World Bank, then, should continue to 
improve the efficiency with which it uses its 
immensely broad and uniquely guaranteed 
financial base. It must begin to use the 
demonstrated strength of its loan portfolio 
that refiects the prudent lending policies 
that it has followed for over thirty years. 
This is essential if it is to meet more fully 
the needs of the developing countries with- 
out imposing additional burdens on the 
budgets of other governments in a period 
when the domestic demands of many are 
particularly pressing. 

The question is how can this best be done, 
while at the same time fully safeguarding 
the strength and integrity of the Bank's 
financial structure? 

There are at least three actions that 
should be considered. 

The relationship between the Bank's 
loans—and hence its outstanding debt—and 
its equity base could be changed. 

The Articles of Agreement, drafted over 35 
years ago in immensely different financial 
circumstances, provide that the Bank's total 
disbursed and outstanding loans cannot ex- 
ceed its total subscribed capital and reserves. 

The question the Brandt Commission, in- 
vestment bankers, and other financial ex- 
perts have been asking us in the Bank is 
this: in the circumstances of today, as con- 
trasted with those of 1944, does it still make 
financial sense to limit any increase what- 
ever in the Bank's lending authority to an 
equal increase in its capital? 

The tentative answer appears to be that 
the 1 to 1 ratio, established at Bretton Woods 
in the closing months of World War II, is no 
longer really relevant to the Bank's financial 
condition or to the economic situation of its 
principal shareholders, and that the result 
now is an unnecessary underutilization of 
the Bank's capital base. 

It is obvious that any action to change 
the ratio should not be construed as a sub- 
stitute for the completion of the General 
Capital Increase. On the contrary, it should 
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be viewed as a necessary additional step. The 
General Capital Increase was agreed to prior 
to the more recent events that have now 
substantially enlarged the financial require- 
ments of our developing member countries. 
The change in the ratio would make it pos- 
sible for the Bank to respond to these new 
requirements through a more effective use 
of the increase in its capital base which has 
already been authorized. 

A second possibility would be the orga- 
nization of a separately capitalized energy 
affiliate. 

As I remarked earlier, the need and the 
potential for developing new energy resources 
present a major challenge, as well as a ma- 
jor opportunity, to the developing countries, 
and to the world community at large. To 
meet that challenge, and to exploit that 
opportunity, there is now an international 
consensus, reflected most notably in the de- 
cisions of the Venice Economic Summit and 
the meetings of the OPEC ministers, that 
measures must be taken to assist the devel- 
oping countries in the development of their 
energy resources. More specifically, the World 
Bank has been asked to examine the possi- 
bility of setting up an energy affiliate to 
assist in this effort. Such an affiliate would 
serve both as a direct source of finance itself, 
and as a catalyst for other public and private 
funds. 

The equity capital of such an institution 
could come from IBRD profits, and from 
contributions by member governments: not 
necessarily by all member governments, and 
not in the same proportion as their contri- 
bution to the Bank’s capital. Such an equity 
base would be utilized to underpin borrow- 
ing and lending that could ultimately 
amount to a multiple of the scarce equity 
funds. 

A third approach would be to raise the 
Bank's lending and borrowing authority 
again, as was done in 1960, by increasing 
subscribed stock, but without the necessity 
of additional paid-in capital. 

Any one of these three actions, or a com- 
bination of them, would make it possible 
for the Bank to be more responsive to the 
urgent needs of its developing member coun- 
tries which were not anticipated when the 
General Capital Increase was put forward. 
The variety of means available to equip the 
Bank to be more responsive should en- 
courage those who, like myself, believe that 
the current climate of budgetary constraint 
in the developed nations need not stand in 
the way of necessary action. 


While these measures are being studied, 
because of the urgent need to expand the 
Bank's lending program for FY82-86, we 
should consider drawing forward a portion 
of the lending presently planned for later 
years to the nearer term. In this way we 
could increase IBRD loans over the next five 
critical years by a total of $10 billion. 


Implementing these various proposals 
would allow the IBRD to expand its lending 
program. Yet that would not by itself help 
the Bank's poorest member countries, which 
require highly concessional financing of very 
long maturity. As I have indicated, the needs 
of these low-income countries have also 
greatly increased. And the IDA VI replenish- 
ment, while it is generous, will fall far short 
of meeting them. 


Just as we need to find a way to exploit 
more fully IBRD’s equity base, so we must 
also increase the leverage of scarce IDA 
resources. The creditworthiness of a num- 
ber of countries which have in the past 
received IDA credits has now markedly im- 
proved. This is most notably the case for oil 
exporters such as Indonesia and Egypt. But 
others too have increased their ability to 
service debt on intermediate terms. 
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Some of these countries could shift in the 
future to IBRD loans only, or to a blend of 
IBRD and IDA loans less concessional than 
had been necessary earlier. This would per- 
mit an increase in IDA lending to those coun- 
tries whose financial requirements have ex- 
panded but which are not yet creditworthy 
for IBRD loans. 
` It should go without saying that making 
additional IDA funds available to the poorest 
countries by shifting some countries from 
IDA to IBRD borrowing will be possible only 
if IBRD itself is enabled to meet these addi- 
tional claims on its resources. And it should 
be unnecessary to add that a truly adequate 
response to the poorest countries’ needs 
would require additional resources, raised 
perhaps by such new means as those sug- 
gested by the Brandt Commission. 

In this discussion of the role of the Bank 
in the 1980s, I have focused on only one as- 
pect of its work: its loans to developing 
countries, and the means of financing them. 
In the short run, this must have first claim 
on our attention. But in the longer run, as 
both Executive Directors and Ministers from 
developing countries have emphasized so 
often in recent months, it is the non-finan- 
cial assistance of the Bank that is of even 
greater value than its financial support, in- 
dispensable as that is. 

In the 1970s the Bank’s policy advice and 
technical assistance were directed toward 
the twin goals of accelerating economic 
growth and reducing absolute poverty. 
These must continue to be our objectives in 
the 1980s. But the environment in which 
those goals will be pursued will be so dif- 
ferent, and so difficult, as to require a major 
shift of emphasis within the Bank; 

Population growth, although decelerating, 
will place increasingly heavy burdens on the 
resources of most developing countries; 

Labor forces growing at explosive rates, re- 
fiecting past levels of population growth, 
will place a premium on job creation; 

Migration from the countryside will bur- 
den metropolitan areas grown larger than 
most in the developed world; 

Widespread malnutrition, if it is to be 
overcome, will require substantial increases 
in food production per hectare because op- 
portunities for putting land under cultiva- 
tion in the developing countries are sharply 
reduced; and 

External payments imbalances will require 
acceleration of industrialization and expan- 
sion of exports in the face of slower growth 
in world trade and rising tides of protec- 
tionism. 

It is shocking to refiect that in spite of 
the progress of the past quarter century and 
the advances that are likely in the next two 
decades, it is probable that at the end of 
this century 600 million human beings in 
the developing countries will continue to 
live in absolute poverty. 

Clearly there will be an immense intellec- 
tual and technical effort required from the 
Bank in the 1980s—in addition to its finan- 
cial contribution—if it is effectively to assist 
the developing countries to address their 
fundamental social and economic problems. 

Let me now summarize and conclude the 
central points I have made this morning. 

VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Global economic conditions over the past 
18 months have become substantially more 
difficult, and the prospects for growth in the 
oll-importing developing countries during 


the decade of the 1980s now appear less 
promising. 
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The sharp new rise in oil prices has more 
than doubled these countries’ cost of im- 
ported energy, and the continuing recession 
in the industrialized nations will seriously 
limit demand for their exports. 

As a result, their current account deficits 
has increased rapidly, and now constitute on 
average 4% of their gross national product— 
and for many countries substantially more. 
Though they can continue to finance these 
deficits in the short term by additional ex- 
ternal borrowing, in the longer term their 
mounting debt service would become unsup- 
portable. The deficits must be reduced. What 
is needed are fundamental structural adjust- 
ments in their economies. 

If these difficult changes are undertaken 
soon, and can be completed over the next 
five to eight years, growth rates in the oil- 
importing developing countries should re- 
cover to more satisfactory levels during the 
second half of the decade. 

This, however, will require financial assist- 
ance in the interim, beyond what is now in 
prospect, if severe reductions in the level of 
their development activity are to be avoided. 
If this financial assistance is not available, 
or if the developing countries delay initiating 
the necessary structural changes, their devel- 
opment progress will be seriously compro- 
mised throughout the decade. 

The current adjustment process is likely 
to be more difficult than the earlier one in 
the 1974-1978 period. One of the most im- 
portant actions the oil-importing developing 
countries can take to moderate its damaging 
effects is to adopt efficient import substitu- 
tion policies in energy. 

At present and prospective oil prices, many 
of these countries can turn what were previ- 
ously regarded as marginal energy reserves 
of oil, gas, coal, hydroelectric, and forest re- 
sources into profitable investments. This will 
require their mobilizing additional domestic 
and external finance, but would permit them 
by the end of the decade to reduce their 
annual oll-import bill—projected by then to 
amount to some $230 billion—by more than 
$50 billion. 

The current global economic situation has 
imposed particularly severe penalties on the 
poorest developing countries. They desper- 
ately need additional Official Development 
Assistance to get through the adjustment pe- 
riod. But total ODA fiows declined in real 
terms from 1977 through 1979, and that por- 
tion of the flows allocated to the poorest 
countries was shockingly small in both rela- 
tive and the absolute amounts. 

Both the OECD nations, and the capital- 
surplus members of OPEC, should now con- 
sider what measures they can take to increase 
concessional assistance to the poorest na- 
tions who continue to be damaged by a glo- 
bal economic situation they neither caused, 
nor can do much to influence. 

The middle-income developing countries 
will continue to depend on external capital 
flows from commercial banks throughout the 
decade, though it is questionable whether the 
volume will be sufficient from these sources 
to meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the new adjustment difficulties. 

If the task of recycling to the developing 
countries a portion of the more than $100 bil- 
lion a year of additional surpluses now being 
earned by the oil-exporting countries is to be 
tackled in the 1980s efficiently and equitably, 
there is no doubt that the financial inter- 
mediation of the World Bank, and other in- 
ternational institutions, should increase sub- 
stantially above previously planned levels. 


During the 1980s the Bank should: 
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Increase its lending program in order to 
offset fully the higher-than-anticipated in- 
fiation levels; 

Finance structural adjustment, but not at 
the cost of reducing the development finance 
already planned for the oil-importing devel- 
oping countries; 

Assist in financing the expanded energy 
development program called for at the 
Venice Economic Summit meeting, but not 
at the cost of cutting its assistance to other 
vital programs; and 

Respond to the development needs of 
China, but not at the cost of its other bor- 
rowers. 

All of this can be done—and in a manner 
that takes full account of the current 
budgetary constraints faced by the govern- 
ments of the developed nations—provided we 
make full use of the potential of the Bank's 
capital base, and facilitate the use of the 
large private resources available for sound 
investment opportunities. 

The 1980s are likely to be a turbulent 
decade, preoccupied with a whole new range 
of financial difficulties. 

But underlying the immediate financial 
concern, more fundamental problems persist. 

The most fundamental of all is the persist- 
ence of widespread absolute poverty. 

Development itself comprises a twofold 
task: to accelerate economic growth, and to 
eradicate absolute poverty. 

These two goals are related, though gov- 
ernments are sometimes tempted to pursue 
one without adequate attention to the other. 
In the end, that approach fails from a de- 
velopment point of view. The pursuit of 
growth without a reasonable concern for 
equity is utlimately socially destabilizing. 
And the pursuit of equity without a reason- 
able concern for growth merely tends to 
redistribute the deprivation of economic 
stagnation. 

In our meetings throughout the 1970s we 
have examined the various requirements of 
these two goals. This morning I have stressed 
both the critical need and the economic good 
sense of developing those human resources 
who have been inequitably passed over by 
the modernization process. 

None of us, of course, can pretend that 
our understanding of the complexities of the 
poverty problem is complete. We are all still 
learning. But I believe we can take a meas- 
ure of satisfaction that many governments 
and institutions throughout the interna- 
tional development community, including 
this Bank, are beginning to think about pov- 
erty in a more thoughtful way than they did 
a decade ago. And they are beginning to ask 
themselves how they can reshape their own 
efforts to deal with it more effectively. 

That should be encouraging to everyone in 
this room. 

Due to your support, and that of the gov- 
ernments you represent, the World Bank 
over the past ten years has become by far 
the world’s largest and most influential de- 
velopment institution. 

That is important. 

But what is far more important is what 
has transpired throughout the developing 
world in the millions of individual lives that 
this institution has touched. 

What these countless millions of the poor 
need and want is what each of us needs and 
wants: the well-being of those they love; a 
better future for their children; and end to 
injustice; and a beginning of hope. 

We do not see their faces, we do not know 
their names, we cannot count their numbers. 
But they are there. And their lives have been 
touched by us. 


And ours by them. 
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FLOW OF OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FROM DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE MEMBERS TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES AND MULTILATERAL INSTITUTIONS! 


{Percent of gross national product] 


Australis... -....------+----«-=------- ------ 
Austria... 
Belgium.. 
Canada___ 


Finland >_ _ 
France___. 
Germany- - 
Italy... - 
Japan....- 
Netherlands... 
New Zealand 2. 


1978 1979 


1976 1977 


1970 1975 


1981 


0.59 0.59 
-07 VV 


0.50 
. 25 


Grand total: s k 
ODA ($b-nominal prices)... 
ODA ($b-constant 1980 prices). 
GNP (St-nominal prices) 
ODA as percent of GNP. 
Price deflator 5 


44, 
30. 
2. 
L. 


t Historical figures through 1979 are on note deposit basis as reported from OECD/DAC. Those 


for 1980-85 are based on OECD and World Bank estimates of growth of GNP, on information to 2.79 percent of GNP. 


on budget appropriations for aid, and on aid policy statements by governments. They are pro- 
jections, not predictions, of what will occur unless action not now planned takes place. 


2 Finland became a member of DAC in January 1975. 


rates. 


3 New Zealand became a member of DAC in 1973. ODA figures for New Zealand are not available 


for 1965. 


t tn 1949, at the beginning of the Marshall plan, U.S. official development assistance amounted 


$ The deflator is the U.S. dollars GNP deflator which excludes the effects of changes in exchange 


DISTRIBUTION OF ODA FROM OECD COUNTRIES IN 1978 BY DEVELOPING COUNTRY INCOME GROUP 


[Amounts in millions of dollars} 


To low-income countries ! 


To middle- and high-income countries ! 


Total ODA 


Percent Of 
total ODA 


Percent 


Amount of GNP 


p 
Netherlands. 
New Zealand 


Amount 


Percent of 
total ODA 


Percent Percent 


Amount 


1 1978 is the latest year for which available information permits distribution of ODA as between ‘low-income’ and ‘‘middle- and high-income" countries. Low-income countries have a total popu- 
lation of 1,300,000,000 with per capita incomes averaging $200 per year. The populations of middle- and high-income countries total 900,000,000 with per capita incomes averaging $1,250 per year. The 
distribution includes bilateral ODA contributions and allocable shares of contributions to multilateral development assistance institutions. 


PERSONAL NOTE—PREPARED AFTER THE TEXT 
Was PRINTED 


And now—if I may—let me add a purely 
personal note. 

These past 13 years have been the most 
stimulating of my life. I wouldn't have 
traded them for anything. 

And I want to say to all of you how deeply 
grateful I am for the privilege of having 
served with you throughout these years. 

This World Bank—born out of the ruins of 
World War II—has grown into one of the 
most constructive instruments of human 
aspiration and progress. 

And yet, it has only barely begun to de- 
velop its full potential for service and assist- 
ance. 

There is so much more it can do, so much 
more it ought to do to assist those who need 
its help. 

Each one of us here can help make that 


happen. 
And how can we begin? 


We must begin—as the founders of this 
great institution began—with vision. With 
clear, strong, bold vision. 

George Bernard Shaw put it perfectly: 

“You see things, and say why? But I dream 
things that never were, and I say why not?” 

Thank you, and good morning. 


DAVID ROCKEFELLER SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, David 
Rockefeller, chairman of Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, will be retiring from that posi- 
tion early next year. For decades he and 
his bank have been names synonymous 
with domestic and international finan- 
cial leadership. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
Mr. Rockefeller on his many years of 
service and give him my very best wishes 
for his retirement. I hope it will be an ac- 


tive retirement, for tiie Nation is in need 
of his keen economic counsel. In these 
last months prior to his retirement, 
David Rockefeller has continued to speak 
out on key economic issues and the 
sources of inflation. 

Hobart Rowen, Washington Post eco- 
nomic writer, conducted an interview 
with Mr. Rockefeller which was carried 
in the Post on Sunday, October 12. As 
Mr. Rowen says: 

Like most of his peers, Rockefeller echoes 
the now well-orchestrated demand for better 
tax treatment for business. But more forth- 


right than many, he suggests that U.S. in- 
dustry also needs to take a page out of the 
Japanese book “and concentrate less on 


short-term results and more on long-term 
possibilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Post article on David 
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Rockefeller be included in the Recorp at 
the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, lest any- 
one think that David Rockefeller’s 
thoughts and forecasts are only of im- 
portance in Washington, New York, or 
Chicago, I would like to draw my col- 
leagues’ attention to an article that ap- 
peared on October 13 in an Illinois paper, 
the Kankakee Journal. Comments that 
David Rockefeller made before the 
American Bankers Association meeting 
in Chicago hit home in Kankakee and 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle also be included in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s remarks in Chicago touched 
on several areas not mentioned in Ho- 
bart Rowen’s column. Mr. Rockefeller 
was right on target in pointing out that 
“inflation is a decline in the value of 
money. And only the Government has 
the power to debase the currency by cre- 
ating too much of it.” This is an impor- 
tant message that has been lost in the 
past. Just during the 1970's, the U.S. 
Government ran up a cumulative deficit 
of over $300 billion. In fiscal 1980, the 
deficit was nearly $60 billion. We need a 
balanced budget, especially in a time of 
economic recovery. We should also look 
carefully at regulation, which Mr. Rock- 
efeller notes “pre-empts billions in capi- 
tal that otherwise might be productive.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s words of advice have 
always carried weight in Washington. 
We need his expertise as we begin to 
streamline the Government and offer in- 
centives for new investment and produc- 
tivity improvement. I wish him well in 
his retirement, but urge him to continue 
to speak out on important economic 
issues. 

EXHIBIT 1 
A RELAXED ROCKEFELLER REFLECTS 

New YorK.—En route here in the Chase 
Manhattan-owned Gulfstream—a jet that 
has taken David Rockefeller around the 
world five times—Rockefeller was in a re- 
laxed mood. He had just received a rousing 
reception at the Economic Club of Detroit 
from a blue-ribbon audience of 1,400. And 
while that was only half of the record turn- 
out for ABC’s Barbara Walters a few years 
ago, it was a bigger crowd than either Vice 
President Walter Mondale or GOP vice pres- 
idential candidate George Bush had drawn 
in recent appearances. 

Rockefeller, after all, is probably the best- 
known name in U.S. banking. Moreover, 
David is one of only two left of six extraordi- 
narily wealthy and influential siblings. The 
other is Laurence, who for the last 20 years 
has been managing Rockefeller family inter- 
ests. 

And now, David Rockefeller is about to 
give up the reins at the giant bank's annual 
meeting. he will yield as chairman to Willard 
C. Butcher, who already has taken over as 
Chase’s president and chief operating officer. 
So fellow-occunants of the executive suite 
are turning out to hear Rockefeller’s mes- 


sage. It is a mixture of grim assessment of 
the nation’s and world’s economic problems, 
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and a measure of hope that, somehow, an- 
swers will be found. 

As might be expected, Rockefeller—orig- 
inally for George Bush—is a strong supporter 
of Ronald Reagan, and a sharp critic of 
Jimmy Carter. 

Sipping a scotch-and-soda and munching 
on nuts as the Chase jet sped eastward, 
Rockefeller hit out at Carter's inability to 
sustain “clear-cut, consistent policies either 
in the domestic or foreign field.” The banker 
believes that Carter's economists were pre- 
mature in announcing that the recession had 
ended. Rockefeller and Chase economists 
argue that the recession may not yet be over, 
although the down trend has slowed some- 
whet. In Detroit, Rockefeller had said that 
interpretation of recent economic statistics 
“is a bit like taking a ride on a roller 
coaster, and apparently Washington believes 
the economy should run the same way! At 
least it would appear that there’s nobody 
up front steering the thing.” 

Like most of his peers, Rockefeller echoes 
the now well-orchestrated demand for bet- 
ter tax treatment for business. But more 
forthright than many, he suggests that U.S. 
industry also needs to take a page out of 
the Japanese book “and concentrate less on 
short-term results and more on long-term 
possibilities.” 

In dealing with the need to automate— 
including the use of robots—Rockefeller 
warns that “here lies a potential booby trap 
in the form of a two-tier society” which 
will leave the blacks, Hispanics and other 
minorities “to grapple for a dwindling sup- 
ply of unskilled jobs.” 

As critical as Rockefeller is of Carter's 
domestic policies, he is even more concerned 
about what he considers Carter’s mismanage- 
ment of the United States’ international 
role, Specifically, Rockefeller charged that 
the president has not done “what most other 
countries do themselves, and expect us to 
do—namely, to make U.S. national interests 
our prime international objective.” 

We have confused U.S. interests, Rockefel- 
ler believes, with two other objectives: the 
promotion of human rights, and an effort 
to restrict the development of nuclear power. 
The first—human rights promotion—is, of 
course, desirable, Rockefeller says, while the 
second “is a more debatable objective.” 

He cited as examples the way Carter han- 
died Brazil and Argentina. “When Carter 
first came to office, he hit them both on the 
human rights front. And Brazil, he also hit 
on the nuclear front in relation to its deal 
{for technical assistance] with the Federal 
Republic of Germany. So in that particular 
case, we annoyed both Brazil and [West] 
Germany in one fell swoop. 

“And while I'm sure that Brazil does a 
number of things that we would consider 
less than desirable in terms of human rights, 
it seems to me that one has to judge them— 
as any country—on the basis of what went 
before the present regime, and what the like- 
ly alternative would be if they were over- 
thrown.” 


As to Argentina, Rockefeller says that in- 
asmuch as “they want to go back to demo- 
cratic forms,” it was foolish for the Carter 
administration to ban the sale of Allis- 
Chalmers turbines, and refuse Export-Im- 
port Bank loan assistance. 

Rockefeller, who in the past has turned 
down numerous Washington job offers, in- 
cluding the Treasury more than once, plans 
to take over the management of Rockefeller 
family affairs from brother Laurence. As 
he noted a bit plaintively, not only is no 
young Rockefeller interested in banking but 
the entire younger generation of Rockefellers 
is more interested “in the field of the arts, 
conservation, environment and things of 
that sort, than they are in business.” 
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EXHIBIT 2 


ROCKEFELLER CALLS GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
PRIME REASON FOR HIGH INFLATION RATE 


Cuicaco.—America’s bankers must use 
their clout to demand an end to the “de- 
bauchery” of money by government spend- 
ing, a prime cause of inflation, banker David 
Rockefeller says. 

“To put it bluntly, the root of our current 
inflationary crisis is clearly the soaring price 
of government,” he said. 

Rockefeller, chairman of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, the nation’s third largest, said, “The 
growth of social programs can no longer ex- 
ceed the growth of the business on which 
they finally depend.” 

His remarks came in a speech prepared for 
delivery this morning to a convention in Chi- 
cago of the American Bankers Association. 

Bankers, Rockefeller said, must work “to 
demand an end to the debauchery of the 
money of the American people and the be- 
trayal of their trust” posed by government 
spending. 

He told the bankers that government's role 
in inflation is not sufficiently recognized. 

“A recent study of the coverage of infia- 
tion on television news programs found that 
80 percent of the reports deal with the prob- 
lem only as a matter of price hikes or wage 
increases," Rockefeller said. 

He said the public learns to see inflation 
in terms of businesses raising prices and 
pulling in higher profits, or workers de- 
manding raises, or bankers demanding 
higher interest rates. The government is left 
out of the picture, he contended. 

“Inflation, as every banker knows, is a de- 
cline in the value of money,” Rockefeller 
said. “And only the government has the 
power to debase the currency by creating 
too much of it. 

“Between 1975 and 1979," Rockefeller said, 
“the federal tax bill for all Americans in- 
creased more than eight times as much as 
their fuel bill.” 

Rockefeller said social welfare programs 
of the 1960s forced the government into 
rasa spending, which he said fueled infla- 

on. 

“Environmental, health, safety and other 
regulations proliferate,” Rockefeller said. 
“They not only add directly to costs, and 
therefore prices; they also pre-empt billions 
n capital that otherwise might be produc- 

ve.” 

He said the regulations reduce the amount 
of capital available for investment and cut 
into productivity gains. 

The convention, which began Saturday, 
runs through Wednesday and is expected to 
involve 10,000 bankers. An estimated 90 per- 
cent of the nation’s 14,957 full-service, com- 
mercial banks belong to the trade group. 

Earlier, outgoing President C. C. Hope, Jr., 
of Charlotte, N.C., reported the group was 
initiating a nationwide anti-inflation project 
including distribution of six “inflation mes- 
sages” to each of the attending bank execu- 
tives to take to his community. 


ILLINOIS GROUP POOLS RE- 
SOURCES TO COMBAT ARSON 
PROBLEM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, last year 
the Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of the Governmental Affairs 
Committee, of which I am the ranking 
minority member, completed a 2-year 
study of arson-for-profit. The commit- 
tee report, “Arson in America,” revealed 
that in 1977 arson-for-profit—the in- 
tentional burning of buildings to de- 
fraud insurance companies—was the 
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fastest growing crime in America. Near- 
ly 250,000 arson fires were set that year. 
These arsons were responsible for the 
death of 1,000 people and the destruc- 
tion of nearly $2 billion worth of 
property. 

The report identified a number of 
problems contributing to the growing 
arson problem. Lax insurance under- 
writing practices do not screen out 
properties and/or individuals which are 
likely candidates for arson. Insurance 
companies, anxious to settle claims as 
quickly as possible, are frequently re- 
luctant to investigate suspected arson 
cases. Jurisdictional disputes between 
police and fire departments impede 
timely and vigorous arson investigation. 
And finally, local prosecutors devote 
only a bare minimum of time to the 
prosecution of arsonists and arson-for- 
profit. 

The report concludes that only 
through the development of a compre- 
hensive strategy which coordinates the 
efforts of law enforcement, the legis- 
lature, and the insurance industry, can 
the arson epidemic be curbed. 

In light of these conclusions, I was 
pleased to learn that in my own State 
of Illinois, a coordinating council on 
arson-for-profit was created to attack 
the severe arson problem in Chicago 
and the rest of the State. Since Febru- 
ary of this year, the council has held 
monthly meetings with representatives 
of neighborhood organizations, insur- 
ance companies, and State and local law 
enforcement. The purpose of these meet- 
ings has been to agree upon common 
goals and then develop a strategy to 
achieve them. The council’s efforts have 
led to the development of an exemplary 
arson detection and prevention program. 

The Illinois general assembly has 
passed nine separate arson prevention 
bills. In general, the measures encour- 
age insurance companies to investigate 
fire claims, facilitate the exchange of 
information between insurance compa- 
nies and law enforcement offices relating 
to insurance fraud, and mandate that 
the Illinois State fair access to insur- 
ance requirements (FAIR) plan follow 
strict underwriting and procedural 
practices. 

In addition to the State’s adoption of 
strict arson prevention measures, the 
Crime Commission has established an 
arson awareness cOmmittee. The com- 
mittee presents to the neighborhoods of 
Chicago a program that addresses the 
problem of fire awareness, safety, and 
arson prevention. 

I commend the State of Illinois and the 
council for its efforts. It is my hope that 
Other States and communities follows 
the lead of Illinois and the coordinated 
council on arson-for-profit and formu- 
late comprehensive policies to combat 
this costly crime. 

I particularly praise the following or- 
ganizations for their efforts: The Chi- 
cago Crime Commission, the Chicago Po- 
lice Department, the State’s Attorney's 
Office, the State Fire Marshal's Office, 
the Cook County Sheriff’s Office, the Il- 
linois Department of Law Enforcement, 
the Illinois Department of Insurance, the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Fire- 
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arms, the Illinois Department of Public 
Safety, Allstate Insurance Co., Zenith 
Radio Corp., the Better Government As- 
sociation, the Metropolitan Chicago Loss 
Bureau, the Northwest Community Or- 
ganization, the Organization of the 
Northeast, and Diedrich and Associates. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 12:26 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Gregory, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 43. An act to promote safety and health 
in skiing and other outdoor winter recrea- 
tional activties; 

S, 2251. An act to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restrictions on the use of credit 
instruments in the purchase of gasohol; 

H.R. 3765. An act to increase the mini- 
mum price support loan rates for wheat, 
feed grains, and soybeans to improve the 
farmer-held reserve program for wheat and 
Teed grains, to establish a five-year food se- 
curity wheat reserve, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4084. An act to provide for a coopera- 
tive agreement between the Secretary of the 
Interior and the State of California to im- 
prove and manage the Suisun Marsh in 
California; 

H.R. 7942. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the protocol to the trade agreement re- 
lating to customs valuation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8112. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land 
located in Colorado and certain mineral in- 
terests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and 
to pay an amount to such tribe for energy 
development; and 

H.R. 8329. An act to allow the obsolete air- 
craft carrier United States ship Intrepid to 
be transferred to the Intrepid Museum 
Foundation, Incorporated, before the ex- 
piration of the otherwise applicable sixty- 
day congressional review period. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. LEVIN). 

At 1:30 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(ER. 2510) to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal employees 
to obtain review of certain disability de- 
terminations made by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management under the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability system. 
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The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2583) to amend 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
to discontinue civil service annuity pay- 
ments for periods of employment as a 
justice or judge of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7584) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and for other purposes; 
recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 5, 
10, 17, 25, 30, 34, 46, 51, 84, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
and 94 and agrees thereto; and recedes 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 28, 31, 
49, 74, 75, 82, and 89, and agrees thereto, 
each with an amendment, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 7724) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and for other pur- 
poses; that the House recedes from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6, 15, 16, 23, 25, 30, 35, 
37, 42, 43, 44, 54, 55, 58, 62, 65, 66, 67, 80, 
87, 93, 95, 96, 99, and 100, and agrees 
thereto; and that the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 12, 17, 22, 
24, 31, 32, 34, 52, 64, 74, 78, 82, 84, 85, 86, 
88, 91, 94, 108, 110, 113, 119, 124, 132, 134, 
135, and 136 and agrees thereto each with 
an amendment in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate; and that the 
House insists upon its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
128 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, with 
an amendment, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1465. An act to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to permit Farm Credit Sys- 
tem institutions to improve their services to 
borrowers, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bills, 
each with amendments, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1985. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Arizona, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3027. An act to extend authorization 
for the Disaster Relief Act, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2111) to extend 
the service area for the Sacramento Val- 
ley Canals, Central Valley Project, Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
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the House has passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3193. An act to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building; and 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23 through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week”. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 8345. An act to mame the United 
States Customs House in Ogdensburg, New 
York, the “Robert C. McEwen United States 
Customs House”; and 

H.J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Secret Service to continue 
to furnish protection to the former Vice 
President or his spouse. 


The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 452. A concurrent resolution 
directing the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to make corrections in the en- 
rollment of the bill H.R. 39. 

At 3:30 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, announced that the House has 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the following bill: 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the following bill: 

H.R. 6889. An act entitled the “Methane 
Transportation Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Act of 1980". 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 8298. An act to designate certain Na- 
tional Forest System lands in the State of 
New Mexico for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the following concurrent 
resolution, in which it requests the con- 
currence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 453. Concurrent resolution 
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directing the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to make corrections in the en- 
rollment of the bill H.R. 39. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were read twice by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 8298. An act to designate certain Na- 
tional Forest System lands in the State of 
New Mexico for inclusion in the National 
Forest Wilderness Preservation System, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

H.R. 8345. An act to name the United 
States Customs House in Ogdensburg, New 
York, the “Robert C. McEwen United States 
Customs House”; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

H.J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public debt 
limit; to the Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS HELD AT DESK 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were held at the desk by unanimous con- 
sent: 

H. Con. Res. 452. A concurrent resolution 
directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H.R. 39. 

H. Con. Res. 453. A concurrent resolution 
directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H.R. 39. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today, 
November 21, 1980, he had presented to 
the President of the United States, the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 43. An act to promote safety and health 
in skiing and other outdoor winter recrea- 
tional activities; and 

S. 2251. An act to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restrictions on the use of credit 
instruments in the purchase of gasohol. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUMPERS, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

S. 3096. A bill to amend the Wid and 
Scenic Rivers Act to authorize the acquisi- 
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tion of certain lands in Douglas Coun - 

consin (Rept. No. 96-1024) a 
By Mr. BUMPERS, from the Committee on 

Energy and Natural Resources, with an 

amendment: 

S. 2752. A bill to amend the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, as modified (Rept. No. 96-1025). 

By Mr. BUMPERS, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 7306. An act to provide for the orderly 
disposal of certain Federal lands in Nevada 
and for the acquisition of certain other lands 
in the Lake Tahoe Basin, and for other pur- 
poses (together with additional views (Rept. 
No. 96-1026). 

By Mr. BUMPERS, from the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources, with amend- 
ments, and an amendment to the title: 

H.R. 7217. An act to enact certain provi- 
Sions relative to units of the National Park 
System in the State of Hawaii, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 96-1027). 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AUTHORIZATION 
AND SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY EQUAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. KENNEDY, from the committee of 

conference, submitted a report on the dis- 

agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 

amendments of the House to the bill (S. 568) 

to promote the full use of human resources 

in science and technology through a compre- 
hensive program to maximize the potential 
contribution and advancement of women in 
scientific, professional, and technical careers 
and to authorize appropriations for activi- 
ties for the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal years 1981 and 1982, and for other pur- 

poses (Rept. No. 96-1028). 

By Mr. DECONCINI, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2542. A bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States of America (Rept. No. 96-1029). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 4892. An act to repeal section 506 of 
the Communications Act of 1934. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the 
Senate herewith submits the following 
report(s) of standing committees of the 
Senate, certain joint committees of the 
Congress, delegations and groups, and 
select and special committees of the 
Senate, relating to expenses incurred in 
the performance of authorized foreign 
travel: 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC, 22, PUBLIC LAW 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1 TO SEPT. 30, 1980 


Per diem Transportation 


Miscellaneous Total 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


U.S. dollar 
equivalent 
or U.S. 
currency 


Name of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Foreign 


Name and country currency 


Steven Perles: 


Coye States 1, 288. 00 


1, 006. 40 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr. 
BENTSEN) : 

S. 3225. A bill for the relief of Roy P. Bena- 

videz; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2542 


At the request of Mr. DeConcrn1, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2542, a bill to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States of America. 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2542, supra. 

s. 3145 

At the request of Mr. WILLIAMS, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) , the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Baucus), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn) , and the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 3145, a bill to provide 
homeownership assistance. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 193 


At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. HarcH) was added as 
a cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
193, joint resolution authorizing the 
President to enter into negotiations with 
foreign governments to limit the impor- 
tation of automobiles and trucks into the 
United States. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2622 


At the request of Mr. STAFFORD, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) , and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. LEvIN) were added as cospon- 
sors of amendment No. 2622 intended to 
be proposed to S. 1480, a bill to provide 
for liability, compensation, cleanup, and 
emergency response for hazardous sub- 
stances released into the environment 
and the cleanup of inactive hazardous 
waste disposal sites. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2623 


At the request of Mr. STAFFORD, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Levin) were added as cospon- 
sors of amendment No. 2623 intended to 
be proposed to H.R. 7020, a bill to amend 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act to provide 
authorities to respond to releases of haz- 
ardous waste from inactive hazardous 
waste sites which endanger public health 
and the environment, to establish a haz- 
ardous waste response fund to be funded 
by a system of fees, to establish prohibi- 
tions and requirements concerning in- 
active hazardous waste sites, to provide 
for liability of persons responsible for 
releases of hazardous waste at such sites, 
and for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


AMENDMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET ACT TO REQUIRE COST 
ESTIMATES 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 2627 THROUGH 2630 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. LONG submitted four amend- 

ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 3087) to amend the Con- 
gressional Budget Act to require the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, for every signifi- 
cant bill or resolution reported in the 
House or Senate, to prepare and submit 
an estimate of the cost which would be 
incurred by State and local governments 
in carrying out or complying with such 
bill or resolution. 
@ Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am today 
submitting four amendments to the Con- 
gressional Budget Act which I believe will 
improve the ability of the Senate and its 
committees to carry out their legislative 
responsibilities in a manner totally con- 
sistent with the goals and objectives of 
that act. These amendments are proce- 
dural in nature. For the most part, the 
Senate has been able to accommodate it- 
self to the major procedural changes re- 
quired by the adoption of the budget 
process. 

It was inevitable, however, that a 
change of that magnitude would have 
some unforeseen results which do not 
advance the true purposes of the Budget 
Act but do create unnecessary obstacles 
to the consideration of legislation. It has 
been 6 years since the original adoption 
of the Budget Act and the amendments 
I am submitting represent some of the 
most significant needed improvements 
which I have identified during that 
period. I believe the adoption of these 
amendments will do no harm to the budg- 
et process but rather will enhance its 
effectiveness. 

SUMMARY 
1, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE IMPACT (PRO- 

POSED SECTION 907 OF THE BUDGET ACT) 

Problem: Certain revenue and expenditure 
items are typically considered in the same 
legislation. Such legislation may be designed 
by the Finance Committee to stay within the 
overall budgetary goals concerning the budg- 
et surplus or deficit yet run afoul of the 
budget process because the Budget Act treats 
revenue and expenditure items separately. 

Example: After the second budget resolu- 
tion, spending committees may have enacted 
legislation fully using up the expenditure 
limits. Revenue increases totalling $3 billion 
may be needed to meet the revenue floor. 
The Finance Committee may wish to report 
out a bill which raises $7 billion in new 
revenues Offset by $2 billion in tax relief to 
lower-income persons. If part of this relief 
affects the earned-income tax credit, how- 
ever, the Committee bill would be subject to 
& point of order since that provision’s re- 
fundable aspects are treated as expenditure 
items, This would be true even though the 
bill as a whole provides a net $2 billion 
budgetary surplus over and above what the 
budget requires. 

Proposed solution: Provide that legislation 
including both expenditure and revenue 
items will be considered on the basis of its 
net budgetary impact for purposes of apply- 
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ing the various requirements of the Budget 
Act (that is, on the basis of its impact on 
the overall surplus or deficit). 

2. COMPARABLE TREATMENT FoR IDENTICAL BILLS 
(PROPOSED SECTION 908 OF THE BUDGET ACT) 


Problem: It sometimes happens that a bill 
which fully complies with the Budget Act 
does not reach enactment, and it becomes 
necessary to use a different bill as a vehicle 
for the identical substance. Because of the 
passage of time, the second bill may run 
afoul of Budget Act procedural requirements 
(for example, as to the deadline for report- 
ing the bill) even though there is no sub- 
Stantive change. 

Example: In 1978, the Finance Committee 
reported legislation to extend funding of 
child support for non-welfare families. The 
House failed to agree to this prior to the 
end of the Congress. Identical legislation in 
1979 could have been blocked by a point 
of order because it had to be Placed on a 
different bill (because of the intervening end 
of the 95th Congress). Had the 2 years in 
question been 1979 and 1980 rather than 
1978 and 1979, the same bill could have been 
used and no point of order would have been 
applicable. 

Proposed solution: Provide that Budget Act 
points of order will not lie against a bill if 
in the same or preceding year a bill substan- 
tially identical (insofar as the matter re- 
lated to the Budget Act problem) was re- 
ported and if that earlier bill would not be 
subject to the Budget Act point of order. 


3. CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF ASSUMPTION 
CHANGES (PROPOSED SECTION 909 OF THE 
BUDGET ACT) 


Problem: Under present procedures, the 
impact of a budget resolution on the legisla- 
tive process is subject to sudden major revi- 
sion through the adoption of new economic 
assumptions by CBO without an opportunity 
for Congress to review the changes and their 
impact on pending legislation. 

Example: At the time Congress adopts a 
budget resolution it sets the budgetary totals 
at levels designed to allow for certain legisla- 
tive actions. The House and Senate then pass 
bills designed to fit within the budget res- 
olution allowances. While that legislation is 
in conference, CBO adopts a reestimate based 
on its economists’ reassessment of the eco- 
nomic climate. This greatly increases the 
cost of present law programs thus eliminating 
the room for the new legislation being con- 
sidered by the conferees. Since this is purely 
an administrative action by CBO, the force 
and meaning of the budget resolution pre- 
viously adopted by the Congress has been 
significantly changed without any Congres- 
sional opportunity to review the change. 

Proposed solution; Provide that basic eco- 
nomic assumptions are to be incorporated 
into each budget resolution and are to remain 
in force for estimating purposes until that 
resolution is modified or until Congress 
adopts (through a simplified, expedited pro- 
cedure) a resolution approving a change in 
assumptions. 

4. PERMIT COMMITTEE MODIFICATION OF LEG- 

ISLATION VIOLATING BUDGET ACT (PROPOSED 

SECTION 910 OF THE BUDGET ACT) 


Problem: Because of the passage of time, 
new interpretations, or changing estimates, 
bills which comply with the Budget Act when 
reported may be out of compliance before 
they are called up for Senate consideration. 
In such a situation, consideration of the bill 
is subject to a point of order even though the 
reporting Committee may be ready and willl- 
ing to modify it so as to cure the Budget 
Act violation. 

Example: Earlier in this Congress, the Fi- 
nance Committee reported a bill which ap- 
peared to be in conformity with the Budget 
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Act. When it was later discovered that s 
Budget Act problem existed, the Committee 
would have been willing to make the neces- 
sary modifications to overcome the techni- 
cal defect. Under current rules, however, any 
Senator opposing the bill on substantive 
grounds could block its initial consideration 
on the basis that, as reported, it violated the 
Budget Act. Consequently, the Committee 
was forced to re-report the measure using & 
different vehicle in order to make the tech- 
nical change that overcame the Budget Act 


problem. 
Proposed solution: When a bill 1s in viola- 


tion of a Budget Act provision but the Com- 
mittee reporting the bill has approved a 
modification which cures the Budget Act 
problem, make it in order to call up the bill 
on condition that before further considera- 
tion of the substance of the bill, the modifi- 
cation will be made. 


COMPREHENSIVE ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE, COMPENSATION, AND 
LIABILITY ACT OF 1980 

AMENDMENT NO. 2631 

(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BAKER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Starrorp (for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. CULVER, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. INOUYE, 
and Mr. WEICKER) to the bill (S. 1480) 
to provide for liability, compensation, 
cleanup, and emergency response for 
hazardous substances released into the 
environment and the cleanup of inactive 
hazardous waste disposal sites. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGY 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON AGING 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the Special 
Committee on Aging, which I chair, to- 
day opened a series of hearings on “social 
security: What changes are necessary?” 
We heard an excellent overview of the 
issues facing social security from two 
experts in the field: Mr. Robert Ball and 
Mr. Henry Aaron. 

Our hearings will resume after the 
Thanksgiving recess, but there have been 
some changes in the times of those hear- 
ings. Here is our updated schedule as 
revised: 

December 2, 1980, beginning at 9 a.m., 
not 10 a.m. 

December 3, 1980, beginning at 2 p.m., 
not 10 a.m. 

December 4, 1980, beginning at 10 a.m. 

All hearings will be in room 6226, 
Dirksen Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PRESERVATION OF SACRED 
STRUCTURES 


@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
it is important that we recognize the 
efforts and dedication that thousands of 
Americans have demonstrated in their 
quest to preserve this country’s most 
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sacred structures. It is through their 
tireless effort and time that the herit- 
age of some of this Nation’s oldest monu- 
ments have been saved for future gen- 
erations. I would like to share with my 
colleagues the story of how one such 
historical structure, Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, the oldest operating church in 
Minnesota, was so preserved. I request 
that the following articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the St. Paul Dispatch, June 17, 1980] 
A Pre Saves HISTORY 

There is the old saying, of course, that the 
way to a man’s heart is through his appetite. 

But can the way to community support for 
a living landmark come through a French- 
Canadian meat pie? 

The parishioners of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Catholic church in St. Anthony Main of 
Minneapolis pray that it will. 

One Saturday morning in early May, as I 
passed near the venerable French-Canadian 
edifice at 21 Prince St. SE., a most compelling 
aroma sifted through the misting rain from 
the basement of the church. 

“Come,” said the pastor, Father Alan Moss, 
who was standing on the steps, “I will take 
you to the source and tell you a story.” 

We clumped down into the church base- 
ment where I observed an incredible as- 
sembly line. 

At least 40 men and women, working at a 
line of tables, in a big room adjoining the 
kitchen, were fashioning French-Canadian 
tourtiere (meat pies) in full-sized pie pans. 

By tonight, said Mrs. Joan Dunne and Mrs. 
Gloria St. Hilaire, we will have put 500 pies 
into the freezer, using basic pork, but the 
recipe is like a CIA secret—nobody in this 
whole room ever knows the whole thing. 

The pies will be offered for sale at $5 or $6 
each—full eight slices, or a meal for eight— 
at the coming tricentennial celebration (by 
the parish and St. Anthony Main Associa- 
tion) of Father Louis Hennepin’'s first sight- 
ing of the Falis of St, Anthony in 1680. 

The first “wave” of pies will go on the sale 
counters at the church the weekend of 
June 28 and 29. 

The rest will be sold on the St. Anthony 
Main waterfront the July 4 weekend, during 
the Tricentennial Festival. 

“The pies are our public relations gesture, 
as well as a fund raiser—our blow for main- 
taining and preserving our French-Canadian 
heritage in the community,” said Father 
Moss. 

“Besides, the parish that bakes tourtieres 
together stays together,” he said. 

The people of Our Lady of Lourdes have, 
perhaps, the biggest stake and claim to fame 
in this entire observance. 

Not only was it just to the left front of the 
church that Father Hennepin reputedly saw 
the falls for the first time, but the parish it- 
self has a noble and significant past. 

And it has been one that Father Moss and 
others have been fighting hard to preserve. 

Consider the fact that fewer than 20 years 
ago, “they were ready to board up the 
church, close it down and maybe demolish 
it," said the pastor, who is a soft spoken, 
gentle, but persevering person, historian as 
well as diplomat and leader of his flock. He 
is also a crusader for the preservation, sur- 
vival and vigorous life of “this living monu- 
ment to the origins, not only of Minneapolis- 
St. Anthony 300 years ago, but we are one of 
three French-Canadian parishes in the Twin 
Cities area.” 
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And like the French Tri-color, the French 
and French-Canadians of the area had three 
places to worship—Lourdes, St. Louis in St. 
Paul and St. John Baptiste in Little Canada. 

Its heritage is portrayed by the French 
names on the stained glass windows and the 
roster of pastors, most of them of French 
descent. 

Yet no less than five or six years ago, the 
parish membership had dwindled below 200 
and pressures from developers and urban 
renewers pressed against the existence of 
Our Lady. 

But Father Moss had some weapons of his 
own to fight for survival—his personality, 
his soft persuasion, huge quantities of joi de 
vivre—and the tourtiere. 

Now, it may be something of an over- 
simplification or attaching too much impor- 
tance to a 12-inch diameter pie, but .. . 

“It was our annual February tourtiere 
church dinner—sometimes with the French 
pea soup—that held this parish together, and 
it began to attract outsiders. Among them 
were people involved in the future of St. 
Anthony Main—also its past,” said Father 
Moss. 

A few years ago, the parish began baking 
the pies on a regular weekly basis, from Nov. 
1 through the end of winter, and people 
could buy them after Masses. 

All this began to pay off. 

“The public became aware of us and the 
church,” Father Moss said. 

“The parish sustains the day-to-day oper- 
ation and upkeep of the church, but I have 
been out garnering community support, and 
with some success.” 

Survival is assured now. And that has led 
to a revival of parish membership, too, now 
numbering well over 300. 

By dint of friendship, too, Father Moss has 
persuaded his friend, Murray McCance, the 
expert Canadian church preservationist, to 
develop some authentic designs for the in- 
terior of Our Lady of Lourdes. Murray re- 
cently completed work on the College of St. 
Thomas chapel. 

In recent years, too, there has been more 
distinguished recognition by the Minnesota 
State Historical Society, the City of Minne- 
apolis, Archdiocese of the Twin Cities and 
the French government. 

In 1976, the French ambassador to the 
United States came to Our Lady of Lourdes 
during America’s Bicentennial year and dedi- 
cated a plaque, which says in French: 

“Amazing travelers! What noble stories we 
read in your eyes as deep as the seas. Show 
us the writings of your rich memories.” 

Tourtiere, by the way, was served to the 
guests that day! 


UNCOVERS THE PAST AT LADY OF 
LOURDES CHURCH 
(By Margaret Morris) 

Thanks to Murray McCance, a Canadian 
architectural historian, Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church is being restored in the style of its 
original Italian design. 

The Toronto native had no trouble learn- 
ing about the church, Minneapolis’ oldest 
edifice still in use. The building located at 
21 SE. Prince St. dates from 1856 (variably 
recorded as 1855, 1856, 1857 and 1858). It was 
built by the Universalist Society at the time 
the community was known as St. Anthony 
and buffalo were grazing west of the village. 
St. Anthony and its environs had a popula- 
tion of less than 5,000. 

The first Universalist minister, the Rev. 
Seth Barnes, recorded in his diary how he 
was unable to find a house in the village and 
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had to live in a sod hut “out on the prairie, 
a full two miles away from Nicollet Island. 

The church was served by several Univer- 
salist ministers. It closed its doors in 1862 
upon the death of Barnes, who had moved 
his family to St. Anthony in the interest of 
unity. In 1869, the society disbanded and 
the building remained closed for nearly a 
decade. 

Eight years later, it was purchased by @ 
group of French Canadian Catholics who 
were members of the predominantly Irish St. 
Anthony Church and wanted a pure French 
parish of their own. 

The French congregation quickly took over 
the building and celebrated the first mass 
there July 29, 1877. The building of solid 
limestone, quarried in the area, was pur- 
chased for $10,000. It was enlarged subse- 
quently to seat 375. Pastor's quarters were 
established in the basement and a sacristy 
made of the same local stone was added to 
the building. With the completion of a 
pointed roof, the project cost about $12,000. 

The last addition was made in 1911 when a 
Renaissance portico was built and the 
wooden front steps were replaced with con- 
crete and wrought iron railings. 

While the French Canadians were by no 
means wealthy, they were not desperately 
poor immigrants. Many of the families had 
left Europe generations before and they were 
settled with skills and trades. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. John 
Andre early in the 20th century, the parish 
reached its fulfillment with a completed 
church, school, convent and rectory, and the 
debt was greatly diminished. 

The church was transferred in 1917 from 
the St. Paul diocesan clergy to the Marist 
Fathers, who had been in charge of St. Louis 
Church in St. Paul, that city's French parish. 
The Marists guided the destiny of the parish 
over the next 52 years. 


A gradual decline in parish membership 
developed as English replaced the French 
language in services and marriage into fam- 
ilies without common French traditions took 
place. With the death of original settlers, 
the desire to sit through a French sermon 
or even two sermons each Sunday faded. 

The school was closed in 1959 and the 
building was sold to the Minneapolis Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority for $19,- 
000. The church had been designated as an 
historic monument in 1934 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, along with 12.000 other 
buildings, of which fewer than 6,000 still 
stand. 

In 1967, there was a definite consideration 
to close the church altogether, although most 
parishioners opposed the move. The parish 
had shrunk to its lowest membership. Then 
former Minneapolis Mayor Al Hofstede and 
former Alderman Gladys Brooks stepred in 
and appealed to the St. Paul Archdiocese to 
keep Our Lady of Lourdes open. That started 
the church on a new era. 

There was talk of Mississippi River area 
development and renewal. The Rev. Alan W. 
Moss was named pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes in 1971 and immediately plunged 
into repairing the deteriorating church. 
Since then the parish has grown from 170 
to 350. 

What's more, there has been a move for 
improving neighborhood aesthetics. Louis 
Zelle's St. Anthony Main made big strides on 
the east bank and the Boisclair Corp. has 
plans for a $60 million office and residential 
development on E. Hennepin Av. 

McCance, the restoration designer for the 
chapel of St. Thomas College two years ago, 
learned of Our Lady of Lourdes when he was 
working on that project in St. Paul. 
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"I read about the man who knocked on 
the rectory door at 2 p.m. after he had raped 
and killed a 13-year-old girl from Colum- 
bus, Ohio,” he said when in town recently. 
The effect of the news led him to the rectory 
to meet with Moss. 

They became immediate friends. 

Thrilled with the chance to design the 
restoration of the historic church, McCance 
uncovered two pairs of small stained glass 
windows on the sides of the sanctuary. "They 
are truly Victorian, patterned after William 
Morris who used some of the same kind of 
glass and jeweled insets used at the Oxford 
Center,” said McCance. 

He ordered a 6-foot-tall Czechoslovakian 
crystal chandelier in 19th century French 
style to hang from the tip of the domed 
ceiling over the altar and eight smaller chan- 
deliers to hang on the sides of the nave. 

The walls are being painted a Normandy 
cream and white and carpeting in French 
blue with gold fleur de Hs design has been 
ordered from England for the altar platform. 
The altar table will stand in the center of 
the nave, directly under the dome. The limed 
oak pews will be rearranged to face the altar. 

Entrance doors in the same French blue 
with gold fleur de lis emblems were custom 
ordered because the doors are odd size. Stat- 
ues will be repainted in 19th century style 
and reinstalled because the pastor thinks 
the parishioners should have such religious 
artifacts. 


A new roof with copper valleys has been 
completed by Gordon Rogers, president of 
Durgin & Sons, who spent nine years work- 
ing on the project. 

“Without him, we would never be able 
to solve all the problems of the leaks and 
things," said Moss, explaining that Rogers 
had donated his time. 


He noted that good will has played a 
large role in the renewal progress. It has 
been expressed in gifts from people of dif- 
ferent faiths in the form of funds, labor and 
materials, The names of such prominent 
Catholic leaders as Eugene McCahill, Alice 
Lahiff and Rose Totino have replaced those 
of early church members as donors, he said. 

What's more, McCance is chipping in his 
$15,000 commission. 

As for Moss, he said his greatest joy will 
be to see the church completed. “In my an- 
nual novena, I pray that my day of seeking 
funds then will be over," he confided. 

The dedication is scheduled for next No- 
vember—"God willing,” the priest added 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 


PROFILE/REev. ALAN Moss 


If Rip Van Winkle had nodded off in 
Minneapolis in the late 1850s, one of the few 
things he might recognize if he woke up to- 
day is Our Lady of Lourdes Church in the 
revitalized St. Anthony Main area. 

True, the view is not quite unspoiled any- 
more. And the St. Anthony Falls have eroded 
up the Mississippi River a ways since Father 
Louis Hennepin first gazed on them from the 
hill on which the church later was built. 

But the Rey. Alan Moss now enjoys the 
river bluff perch of Minneapolis’ oldest 
church, and he says the view is getting bet- 
ter. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, built in 1857 by New 
England Universalists and taken over by 
French-Canadian Roman Catholics in 1877, 
seemed destined for the history books when 
the Marist Fathers, who ran it most of this 
century, recommended in 1968 that the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Archdiocese abandon it. 


But a group of civic and religious leaders 
asked Archbishop Leo C. Byrne to help revive 
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the church as part of the planned St. An- 
thony Main renewal. Byrne decided to keep 
the old church open and asked Moss, who had 
been active in local planning groups, to take 
his first parish there. 

When Moss arrived in 1970, the church’s 
membership and building at 21 SE. Prince 
St. were saging. In the past decade, more 
than $400,000 worth of restoration and new 
work has been done, and the congregation 
has grown from 170 to about 400. 

Moss jubilantly describes the church's 
renaissance: 

Sunlight filters once again through 
stained-glass windows that had been boarded 
up for 60 years. A parishioner is building a 
pipe organ, and blue sky, clouds and cherubs 
are to be painted on the domed ceiling over 
the front of the sanctuary, which is pat- 
terned after Chapel Royale at Versailles, 
France. 

Moss points out remodeled steeples and a 
new roof that protects St. Anthony of Padua 
and a half-dozen other full-side plaster 
saints that are being repainted and polished. 

One of the most visible changes is the “16- 
ton pebble” Moss recently hauled in from 
a quarry near Hanover, Minn. 

“I've had my eye on that rock for several 
years," Moss said. “It has that perfect look, 
like the prayer altars the Indians used or 
the mass rocks used during the persecution 
[of Catholics] in Ireland.” 

He plans to use the granite boulder for 
a plaque to some of the many donors of dif- 
ferent faiths who have made the renovation 
possible. The rock will sit on a greenway 
connecting Lourdes Square, to be laid out in 
front of the church, to the historic Godfrey 


House behind the church on SE. Second 
Street. 


CBO REPORTS ON OIL AND GAS 
LEASES 


@ Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on No- 

vember 19, the reports on H.R. 6258, 

a bill providing for reinstatement and 

validation of U.S. oil and gas leases 

numbered C-9496, C-9711, C-11600, 

C-11621, C-11622, C-11630, C-11631, 

C-11597, C-11599, C-13774, C-14197, 

C-17049, C-18262, C-26048, C-13532, 

C-11581, C-11585, C-11590, C-11591, 

and C-11595; and H.R. 7941, a bill to 

amend section 21 of the act of February 

25, 1920, commonly known as the Mine- 

ral Leasing Act, were filed in the Senate. 

At that time the committee had not re- 

ceived the reports from the Congres- 

sional Budget Office which would have 
been included in the reports in compli- 
ance with the Legislative Reorganization 

Act of 1970, as amended. In order to 

make the analvses available, I ask that 

the reports from the Congressional 

Budget Office be printed in the RECORD. 

The reports follow: 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to Section 
403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Office has re- 
viewed H.R. 6258, a bill providing for re- 
instatement and validation of United States 
oil and gas leases numbered C-9496, C-9711, 
C-11600, C-11621, C-11622, C-11630, C-11631, 
C-11597, C-11599, C-13774, C-14197, C-17049, 
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C-18262, C-26048, C-13532, C-11581, C—11585, 
C-11590, C-11591, and C-11595, as ordered 
reported by the Senate Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources, November 19, 
1980. 
Based on this review, it is estimated that 
a small amount of revenue would be re- 
ceived, and no additional cost to the govern- 
ment would be incurred as a result of enact- 
ment of this bill. 
Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Pursuant to Section 
403 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
the Congressional Budget Office has reviewed 
H.R. 7941, a bill to amend section 21 of the 
Act of February 25, 1920, commonly known 
as the Mineral Leasing Act, as ordered re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources, November 19, 1980. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue an off-site lease to any 
holder of an oil shale lease issued prior to 
1985. The off-site lease will make land avail- 
able for any necessary use (other than min- 
ing) associated with the development of oil 
shale. Under the Department of the Interior's 
Prototype Oil Shale Leasing Program, there 
are four oil shales leases currently in effect 
and four more are planned to be let prior to 
fiscal year 1985. The Secretary of the Interior 
does not currently have the authority to lease 
lands adjacent to mining sites for oil shale 
processing. Thus, little information is avail- 
able concerning the location, need, size, and 
value of the potential leases. As a result, a 
number of assumptions were made in esti- 
mating the cost of enactment of this legis- 
lation, based on information obtained from 
the Bureau of Land Management. It was 
assumed that only two of the potentially 
eight oil shale leases issued prior to 1985 
would require off-site lands. It was also as- 
sumed that enactment of this legislation 
will occur early in fiscal year 1981 and that 
the two off-site leases would be identified 

-soon thereafter. Necessary environmental 
analysis and lease negotiations were assumed 
to be completed within two years following 
the site identification. The total costs in- 
curred over this period by the federal gov- 
ernment for the necessary environmental 
analyses would be approximately $200,000. 

Finally, the assumption was made that the 

average rental would be $30 per acre per year 

and the average size of a lease would be 5,000 

acres. In this case, receipts to the federal 

government as a result of enactment of this 
legislation would be approximately $300,000 

a year beginning in fiscal year 1983. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


PROTECTIONISM VII 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
shall address Japanese trade restrictive 
measures discussing the procurement 
policies of the public corporations of the 
Japanese Government. According to the 
article by Frank Weil and Norman Glick 
in “Law and Policy in International 
Business,” this is one of the most signifi- 
cant barriers to trade with Japan and is 
brought about in part through the re- 
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strictive interpretation of laws and regu- 
lations, the failure to supply foreign bid- 
ders with adequate information regard- 
ing standards, the strict application of 
product approval procedures, and the re- 
quirement that proprietary information 
be submitted by the bidder. 

Furthermore, there exist numerous 
forms of market access barriers which 
are unique to the Government procure- 
ment area. Significant among these is 
the reinforcement of procurement pol- 
icies through the practice of Govern- 
ment officials becoming, upon retire- 
ment, employed by both the public cor- 
porations and the domestic firms who sell 
to them. Japanese manufacturers are 
thus able to develop and to sell products 
in a large protected market, insulated 
from foreign competition, and to achieve 
economies of scale that render the prod- 
ucts highly competitive in foreign mar- 
kets. 

It is also apparent from the article that 
public corporations in Japan limit the 
sale of imported goods by exercising their 
government-related monopoly power. 
They are able to effectively control the 
profit margins and prices charged by for- 
eign firms. In general, even when the 
foreign firm does penetrate the Japanese 
market, such sales may be subject to re- 
strictive conditions that affect the ulti- 
mate ability of the firm to maintain its 
position in that market. 

Mr. President, I submit for the RECORD 
this enlightening excerpt analyzing the 
“Buy Japanese” procurement policies 
used by the public corporations of the 
Japanese Government. 


The excerpt follows: 


PROCUREMENT POLICIES OF QUASI- 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


One of the most significant barriers to 
trade with Japan is brought about by the 
procurement policies of the public corpora- 
tions of the Japanese government. Many of 
the methods used by these quasi-government 
agencies to ensure the purchase of Japanese 
rather than foreign goods are similar or 
identical to those discussed earlier: the re- 
Strictive interpretation of laws and regula- 
tions, the failure to supply foreign bidders 
with adequate information regarding stand- 
ards, the strict application of product ap- 
proval procedures, the requirement that pro- 
prietary information be submitted by the 
bidder, etc. It is nonetheless important to 
examine this area due to the tremendous 
magnitude of business at stake. There are 
approximately 115 of these agencies—with 
separate budgets estimated to total about 
half of Japan's official national budget—in- 
cluding such entities as the Nippon Tele- 
graph and Telephone Corporation (NTT), 
the Japan National Railways, Japan Electric 
Power Development Corporation, and the 
Japan Tobacco and Salt Public Corporation 
(JTS). Consequently, organizations that fol- 
low a “buy Japan” policy control a signifi- 
cant share of the Japanese market for value- 
added manufactured products in which U.S. 
firms are competitive (particularly consid- 
ering the appreciation of the yen). 

In addition, there are a number of forms 
of market access barriers that are unique to 
the government procurement sphere. First, 
procurement policies are reinforced on an 
informal basis through Amakudari (literally, 
descending from heaven), the practice of 
government officials who, upon retirement at 
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about age 50, become employed by both the 
public corporations and the domestic firms 
that sell to them. Japanese manufacturers 
are thus able to develop and to sell products 
in a large protected market, insulated from 
foreign competition, and to achieve econ- 
omies of scale that render the products 
highly competitive in foreign markets. 

Public corporations in Japan also limit the 
sale of incorporated goods through the ex- 
ercise of their government-granted monopoly 
power. For example, the tobacco monopoly 
restricts various aspects of the marketing 
program of competing foreign firms by lim- 
iting retail outlets or advertising opportuni- 
ties. Even more important is the power of 
that Japanese public corporation to control 
the profit margins and prices charged by 
the foreign firms. In general, even when a 
foreign firm does penetrate the Japanese 
market, such sales may be subject to re- 
Strictive conditions that affect the ultimate 
ability of the firm to maintain its position 
in that market. 

U.S. industry has raised with the Com- 
merce TFC staff market access complaints 
concerning the procurement practices of sey- 
eral of these quasi-government agencies. 
These cases lend insight into the above men- 
tioned market access barriers caused or per- 
petuated by these agencies. 

The NTT, a public corporation under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications (MPT), is a symbol to 
both the U.S. government and U.S. industry 
of the “buy Japan” procurement policies 
which they believe must be curtailed in the 
Japanese public sector. The NTT Operates as 
& monopoly the Japanese domestic telecom- 
munications system, and is the biggest Jap- 
anese buyer of telecommunications equip- 
ment. Among its many functions are the 
construction of large-scale telecommunica- 
tions systems, the laying of cables and the 
purchase of equipment for lease to its end- 
users and private subscribers, NTT’s procure- 
ment practices illustrate the use of product 
approval procedures, restrictive interpreta- 
tions of laws and regulations, and restrict've 
conditions to foreclose the opportunities of 
foreign firms. 

The effect of Japan's telecommunications 
Policies is to “encourage domestic suppliers 
and severely restrict the purchase of imported 
telephone equipment. ... Asa general rule, 
only equipment designed in cooperation with 
[NTT] .. . qualifies for approval for sale in 
Japan.” U.S. firms complain that they have 
difficulty in obtaining information regarding 
NTT standards in the non-NTT or intercon- 
nect market even though they are re- 
quired to meet NTT specifications in order 
to sell telecommunications equipment in 
Japan. The process for gaining product ap- 
prova] through NTT is generally a lengthy 
affair which requires the submission of in- 
formation considered by U.S. companies to be 
proprietary and not essential to evaluate the 
product. Even when approval is given, con- 
ditions may be attached that severely restrict 
the company’s operations in Japan. 

The time-sharing services case raised by 
Control Data Corporation (CDC) illustrates 
the use by the Japanese government of its 
regulatory authority to limit foreign compe- 
tition. One of Control Data’s most serious 
allegations was that NTT was planning to 
initiate its own international time-sharing 
service, called the VENUS system, and was 
therefore attempting to limit the use of 
similar systems offered by foreign firms. Con- 
trol Data also argued in its petition that re- 
Strictive interpretation of the Japanese Tele- 
communications Laws by the Ministry of 
Posts and Telecommunications limited the 
use of international leased lines that would 
enable U.S. data Processing service firms to 
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offer time-sharing services in Japan using 
thei: processing centers located in the United 
States. 

After the liberalization of investments in 
the computer and data processing services 
industries by the Japanese government in 
April 1976, Control Data sought to offer a 
full range of its data processing services in 
Japan through an international leased line 
to its computer centers in the United States. 
The firm placed an order for a transpacific 
data communications channel and sought 
MPT approval to install the line. Approval 
was granted 18 months later in September 
1977. In approving the use of a transpacific 
circuit, the MPT, NTT and KDD—Japan's 
international carrier—obliged the firm to 
accept a number of restrictive conditions 
affecting the conduct of its time-sharing 
business in Japan. The most serious of these 
restrictions involved the extraterritorial ap- 
plication of certain provisions of Japan’s 
Telecommunications Laws concerning mes- 
sage switching. According to the MPT inter- 
pretation, the exclusive control of message 
switching, vested in KDD, was extended to 
cover the transfer of data between Japan and 
Control Data’s processing centers in the 
United States. 

The MPT applied this ruling by (1) pro- 
hibiting the firm from offering in Japan 
time-sharing services that involve the trans- 
fer of data from Japan to its data processing 
centers in the United States; (2) requiring 
the firm to establish its data processing cen- 
ter at a single location, as the termination 
point for its international circuit; and (3) 
limiting the use of the circuit to the two 
services performed at that location. The 
firm was prevented from offering in Japan 
its other data services which are performed 
at separate processing centers in other cities 
in the United States. As a practical conse- 
quence, the firm is unable to utilize more 
than 10 percent of the capacity of its leased 
transpacific circuit. 


Additional restraints imposed upon the 
company’s business operations in Japan in- 
volved promises to MITI to use Japanese ter- 
minals when the firm opened local branch 
centers in Japan, and “to utilize to the maxi- 
mum extent possible electronic computers, 
equipment and application programs devel- 
oped by Japanese enterprises.” Control Data 
also had to agree to use the Japanese VENUS 
system when it became operational. 


The Japanese government does have rea- 
sonable security and regulatory interests in 
controlling message switching. These inter- 
ests, however, are well protected under the 
stringent reporting, inspection and inves- 
tigation provisions that are embodied in the 
contract with the company. Moreover, opera- 
tions in the United States, including the 
transfer of data between data processing 
centers, must be conducted in accordance 
with applicable regulations of the U.S. Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (USFCC). 
The company must also comply with recom- 
mendations of the Consultative Committee 
on International Telegraph and Telephone 
(CCITT) of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, to which both Japan and the 
United States subscribe. 


Section 7 of Recommendation D1 of the 
CCITT concerns the use of private leased 
circuits in connection with computers that 
are operated by customers and provide data 
processing services to others. The Recom- 
mendation distinguishes between telecom- 
munications services such as circuit, mes- 
sage and packet switching, which may only 
be offered by private common carriers, and 
data processing services (such as those of- 
fered by Control Data), which involve the 
use of a computer for a combination of data 
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processing operations which are not re- 
stricted to common carriers. The latter class 
of services includes calculating data, merg- 
ing, and sorting under programmed instruc- 
tions. The Recommendation prohibits the 
exchange of information between user 
terminals either directly or on a store and 
forward basis, as well as the transmission 
of messages between users through a data 
processing center to which both have access. 
in other words, all transmissions over the 
circuit must be in connection with a legiti- 
mate processing function, and only processed 
information may be exchanged between user 
terminals, 


U.S, FCC regulations are more lenient, and 
permit the use of a Data Processing Service 
Center for the transmission of unprocessed 
messages between users although only when 
incidental to the provision of data processing 
services. The company claims, however that 
it operates under the strict provisions of the 
CC.TT recommendations, and in no case per- 
mits the transmission of unprocessed in- 
formation between user terminals, even if 
such traffic might be incidental to the pro- 
vision of data processing services. 


The MPT’s refusal to allow the transfer of 
data between the company’s data processing 
centers located in the United States is based 
on the MPT’s position that such transfer 
of data in connection with data processing 
constitutes message switching, which is the 
exclusive province of the NTT and the KDD, 
the Japanese government's domestic and in- 
ternational communications carriers, respec- 
tively. As mentioned earlier, such transfers 
are necessary to enable the company to 
maximize its use of its transpacific interna- 
tional leased circuit, and thus to offer a 
full range of services to its customers in 
Japan. 


Even if Japan’s Telecommunications Law 
is applied, it provides for an exemption al- 
lowing third-party utilization of the circuit 
“in cases where it is especially necessary 
in the public interest.” The U.S. firm is offer- 
ing its customers in Japan an advanced 
form of modern information processing 
which is available on only a limited basis 
from other sources in Japan. The granting 
by the Japanese government of permission 
to CDC to offer its full range of services in 
Japan appears clearly to be in the “public 
interest.” 

In short, although a cabinet decision was 
made in early 1978 to encourage government. 
procurement of imported equipment, little 
progress has been made to date in breaking 
down the “buy Japan” barriers facing Amer- 
ican industry wishing to penetrate this enor- 
mous market. 


An example of the use of government- 
granted monopoly power to restrict imports 
is found in the procurement practices of 
the Japan Tobacco and Salt Public Corpora- 
tion (JTS), a state monopoly under the 
Ministry of Finance (MOF). The JTS con- 
trols the entire market by manufacturing all 
domestic cigarettes, cigars and pipe tobacco 
in 37 factories, and by controlling the im- 
port, sale and distribution of all domestic 
and imported leaf and manufactured prod- 
ucts. The results of this control are striking. 
While the total value of tobacco products 
consumed in Japan in 1978 was about $7.5 
billion, the United States is limited to about 
a 1 percent share. A case was brought in Feb- 
ruary 1978 on behalf of the Tobacco Insti- 
tute (representing U.S. cigarette manufac- 
turers). This case led in October of that year 
to bilateral consultations covering cigarettes 
and cigars. 


The JTS restricts distribution of imported 
tobacco products by: (1) limiting the num- 
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ber of retail outlets for imported brands; (2) 
establishing lower retail profit margins for 
imports than for domestic brands (7 versus 
10 percent respectively); (3) restricting the 
number of retail outlets that can be used for 
test marketing new brands; and (4) restrict- 
ing the advertising of imported brands to 
English-language print media. The major 
impediment to imports, however, is the 
MOF's pricing policy, which involves mark- 
ups of 400 to 600 percent on foreign brands 
compared to less than 200 percent for do- 
mestic brands. As a consequence, imported 
cigarettes are priced at approximately 100 
yen more than the popular domestic brands. 
The U.S. side of the TFC objected to the 
“monopoly payment” or “tax” levied on im- 
ported cigarettes: a 209 percent tax in addi- 
tion to local and central government taxes. 
The MOF, in response to this case, has pro- 
posed legislation that would establish, in lieu 
of the monopoly payment, an import duty of 
90 percent ad valorem on JTS cigarette im- 
ports, and a central government excise tax of 
28.1 percent of retail price. The net result 
may actually be to increase the spread be- 
tween retail prices for imported cigarettes 
and popular domestic brands. Retail prices 
for imported U.S. cigars, however, will be 
lower than prices for domestic cigars because 
the c.i.f. price of U.S. cigars is much lower 
than the cost of production of domestic 
Japanese cigars. However, the total mark-up 
from cost to retail remains higher for im- 
ported than for domestic cigars. In addition, 
the 60 percent duty, combined with high in- 
ternal taxes, has a highly restrictive impact 
on consumption and imports. 

A potential TFC case involving the pro- 
curement practice of another public corpo- 
ration, the Japan National Railroad (JNR), 
provides additional insight into the effect of 
the “buy Japan” policy on U.S. exporta- 
tion to Japan. This case demonstrates that 
concrete factors such as product specifica- 
tions and price may not alone be sufficient to 
explain market access barriers in the govern- 
ment procurement area. 

Railroads are a major form of transporta- 
tion in Japan, and the JNR operates nearly 
80 percent of the railway network. A major 
U.S. supplier of steel railroad wheels and 
axles informed the Commerce TFC staff of 
its inability to elicit from JNR any expression 
of interest in steel railroad wheels and axles 
manufactured to JNR specifications and 
offered at highly competitive prices. Based on 
research conducted in Japan, the U.S. firm 
determined that its products are priced at 
about half of what the JNR pays domestic 
Suppliers. Furthermore, the U.S. manufac- 
turer is willing to build to Japanese specifi- 
cations. The firm claims, however, the JNR 
has not shown any interest in the company’s 
proposal. 

The company also commissioned a Jap- 
anese consulting firm to study the Japanese 
market. This study, based in part on inter- 
views with officials at JNR (which accounts 
for 90 percent of the Japanese market for 
railroad equipment) confirmed that the sup- 
ply of railroad wheels and axles (along with 
other equipment) has remained almost en- 
tirely a domestic trade since the development 
of Japanese sources many years ago. Sumi- 
tomo Metal Industries, which also sells 
wheels and axles to U.S. railroads, supplies 
approximately 90 percent of JNR’s require- 
ments. JNR does not employ a bidding sys- 
tem for its procurement; instead, it buys 
directly from domestic manufacturers. How- 
ever, some minor purchases of imported 
Products have been made through JNR’s 
designated trading firms. According to one 
JNR source cited in the contracted study, 
railroad wheels and axles and it was not 
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likely that JNR would alter its purchasing 
pattern. This practice may be explained by 
JNR’s stiff specifications for wheels and axles 
and the use of field inspections to ensure 
quality control. One JNR source concluded 
that it is very difficult to control from Japan 
the manufacturing activities of foreign 
manufacturers, and therefore that purchases 
of foreign-made wheels “[are] not likely to 
materialize in the near future.” 

It is evident from these cases that a num- 
ber of reforms are warranted to ease the ac- 
cess of U.S. firms into the Japanese govern- 
ment procurement and other government 
agency-controlled markets. Many of these 
cases involve concrete barriers which can be 
removed by the appropriate agency. As the 
JNR case indicates, however, more subtle, in- 
stitutional forces may be at work as well. 
These entrenched procurement practices of 
Japanese quasigovernment agencies may be 
extremely difficult to overcome even where 
more obvious, concrete barriers are re- 
moved.@ 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF 
MISSISSIPPI FOR 1980 


© Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as we 
approach the end of the 96th Congress, 
it again becomes my privilege to make a 
special report to the people of Missis- 
sippi. My purpose in doing so is to give 
an account of some of the matters on 
which I have worked this year and which 
I think may be of special interest to 
Mississippians. 

I also take this opportunity to thank 
the citizens of my State for the trust and 
confidence that they have placed in me 
as their Senator, and for the outstand- 
ing manner in which they have given me 
assistance, encouragement, and support. 
I also thank the other Members of the 
Mississippi congressional delegation for 
their fine cooperation and teamwork in 
legislative matters of mutual interest. 
My Office staff, although relatively small, 
has worked hard and, I believe, effec- 
tively. I appreciate their skill, diligence, 
and loyalty. The committee staffs with 
whom I have worked also have my 
thanks and appreciation. 

Let me express special appreciation to 
my colleagues in the Senate from other 
States. Their cooperation, courtesy, and 
assistance have been very important fac- 
tors in my understanding and accom- 
plishing many of the legislative actions 
that benefit Mississippi and its citizens. 

As I look back at the year 1980, I am 
not entirely satisfied with what was ac- 
complished. This is especially true in the 
economic field. Little or no progress has 
been made in controlling inflation, and 
unemployment has risen significantly. 
Much of the inflation, of course, results 
from the tremendous increases in the 
costs of energy that have occurred since 
1973 and from the current very high in- 
terest rates. These two costs together af- 
fect almost every item obtainable in the 
marketplace. 


I am pleased, however, that we have 
finally made significant progress in es- 
tablishing a workable, effective, and 
comprehensive national energy policy. 
I have been concerned about this matter 
for a long time, and I am glad that Con- 
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gress has finally acted to set in motion a 
real program to develop synthetic fuels 
and other alternative sources of energy 
and to conserve scarce conventional en- 
ergy supplies. Much remains to be done, 
of course. These matters are discussed in 
more detail in the reports which follow. 


There are other reasons to be gratified 
at what 1980 has brought Americans. We 
still enjoy a very high standard of living. 
Despite the severe and widespread 
drought, our farmers have produced 
amounts of food which are sufficient for 
our needs and also to feed millions of 
others in the world who would otherwise 
face starvation. Our economy, slowed 
down and burdened with a recession for 
several months, shows signs of resuming 
its growth, productivity, and stability. 
Hopefully, this will result in renewed 
and increased prosperity. 

We have domestic problems that re- 
quire continued attention and remedial 
action if they are to be solved. Our do- 
mestic affairs are directly affected by 
what goes on in the international field. 
Examples of these are found in the high 
cost of imported oil and in the continued 
weakness of the dollar abroad. American 
hostages are still being held by the un- 
predictable Iranians. The conflict be- 
tween Iran and Iraq could easily spread 
to other oil-producing nations in the 
Middle East and could disrupt our sup- 
ply of imported oil. This is an added rea- 
son why we must endeavor to attain en- 
ergy independence just as rapidly as we 
can. 

In our relationships with other na- 
tions, it is important that we react calm- 
ly, reasonably, predictably, and consist- 
ently to events on the world scene that 
we cannot entirely control. For our reac- 
tions to be credible, we must have ade- 
quate military strength and both our 
friends and our potential enemies must 
realize and accept this as a fact. We 
must make it clear that we have no ag- 
gressive intentions, and equally clear 
that we will not countenance or tolerate 
aggression by others. In foreign affairs, 
we must speak with one voice as a Na- 
tion—firmly, clearly, confidently, and 
with a high degree of reliability and 
predictability. If we do this, we can con- 
tinue to contribute greatly to peace and 
stability among the nations of the world. 

In short, as we review 1980, we find 
both pluses and minuses. This is true of 
every year. This report is primarily in- 
tended to outline the positive accom- 
plishments during the year, particularly 
those to which I have had the privilege 
of making a contribution. In this report, 
I will focus on matters that I believe will 
be of particular interest to Mississip- 
pians. 

Mr. President, I ask that the reports 
presented herewith, which discuss a 
great deal of my work in the Senate in 
1980, be printed in the RECORD. 

The reports follow: 

THE Economy 

In last year’s report to the people, I em- 
phasized that the economic outlook was 
marked by a degree of uncertainty which 
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Was even greater than usual. I commented 
that even the experts found their crystal 
balls murky on the question of whether we 
had entered a recession. 

For the first few months of the year, the 
economy held relatively firm. However, in 
April it began to decline at a rate which 
then appeared to be equal to the worst re- 
cession since World War II. Inflation es- 
calated at one point to the equivalent of an 
annual rate of 18 percent. Unemployment 
climbed to 7.8 percent. Interest rates and 
fuel prices soared. 

Economic indicators and other signs now 
indicate that the recession was not as deep 
or as lengthy as had been feared. While 
both are still unacceptably high, inflation 
and unemployment have declined appreci- 
ably. Interest rates, although they have 
climbed in a disturbing manner in recent 
weeks, are still somewhat below the highs 
of 18 and 20 percent experienced earlier in 
the year. In short, all signs give reason for 
hope that the economy for the next several 
months will continue to show a recovery 
from the earlier decline. 

Major question marks remain, however. 
The overall rate of inflation is still unac- 
ceptably high. Fuel prices are very volatile 
and may surge upward again. The uncer- 
tainty of the situation in the Middle East 
gives ground for concern about the safety 
of our supply of imported oll. Interest rates 
may continue their upward trend, thus fur- 
ther depressing the economy in general and 
the housing and construction industry in 
particular. 

I must again express my concern for the 
severe stresses and strains which continually 
escalating prices place on the finances of 
average Americans. Everyday they are faced 
with price increases on almost everything 
they buy in the marketplace. Relief from 
this is not yet in sight. 


BUDGET AND GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


A number of the members of the Senate 
returned to Washington last January with 
a determination to make every possible ef- 
fort to balance the fiscal year 1981 Federal 
budget. I was among these Senators although 
I had serious doubts that a balanced budget 
in 1981 was really possible. Nevertheless, I 
joined with a number of my colleagues for 
eight days spent in a searching and exhaus- 
tive review of the entire budget and possible 
reductions in expenditures. I also met with 
President Carter on several occasions about 
appropriations and other budgetary matters. 
The First Budget Resolution which was 
adopted by the Congress actually did recom- 
mend a balanced budget—which would have 
been the first since 1969. 

However, the July budget reviews changed 
the budget estimates for fiscal year 1981 
drastically. The continued worsening of the 
economy and the forecast of a slow economic 
recovery resulted in expanded outlay and 
shrinking revenue estimates with a pre- 
dicted deficit of about $30 billion. Even this 
probably understates the magnitude of the 
actual deficit which will be incurred. 

However, although the balance-the-budget 
forces have lost a battle, I do not concede 
that we have lost the war. Next year the fight 
for a balanced budget will be renewed, and I 
will certainly be in the thick of this fight. 


INCOME TAXES 
The subject of income tax reduction has 
received a great deal of attention in and out 
of the Congress recently. The message which 
I seem to be receiving from the people is that 
they don’t want any tax cuts if an increase in 
inflation is the price. Nevertheless, the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Finance has reported out a 
bill which would reduce income taxes by 
$18.3 billion in fiscal year 1981 and $38.9 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1982. An effort to call this 
bill up before the recess failed, and now it 
will not be considered until next year. 

We will continue to have high taxes as long 
as we have big government. Our government. 
is too big. Taxes are too high, and some 
equitable adjustments in taxes are in order. 
But also, we should improve the tax system. 
While I am not committed for or against any 
particular bill. I have a number of ideas 
about the general direction any tax reduc- 
tion should take. 

It goes without saying that any tax bill 
should treat business and individual tax- 
payers fairly and equitably. Without this 
framework, Congress should design polices 
designed to enhance the quality of the re- 
covery and promote sustained growth. 

Any tax reduction for business should be 
designed and carefully targeted to improve 
productivity, reduce inflationary pressures, 
and create permanent jobs for the long run. 
This would require heavy emphasis on ac- 
celerated depreciation, investment tax 
credits, and other stimulative measures. 

Any reduction in personal taxes should be 
directed at stimulating work, savings, and 
investment at the individual level. We 
should take a good hard look at whether 
the exemption we provided earlier this year 
to individuals for up to $400 in interest and 
dividends should not be made permanent 
and increased significantly. I would 
gradually build this up as a reward to en- 
courage the individual taxpayer to follow 
a systematic savings and investment 
program. 

Finally—and this is of paramount impor- 
tance—any tax cut should be accompanied 
by determined, systematic, vigorous and con- 
tinuing efforts to reduce or eliminate un- 
necessary and wasteful government spending. 


REPEAL OF CARRYOVER BASIS FOR ESTATE TAXES 


Legislation has been enacted which repeals 
the controversial carryover basis provisions 
which required that the basis of property 
acquired from a decedent dying after Decem- 
ber 31, 1976, would be the basis of the prop- 
erty in the hands of the decedent prior to 
death, or the fair market value at December 
31, 1976. This repeal applies to property ac- 
quired from a decedent who died after 
December 31, 1976. For property passing from 
decedents dying after 1976 and before Nov- 
ember 7, 1978, an election is available to ap- 
ply the carryover basis rules. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING 


In 1977, Congress enacted a new schedule 
for Social Security taxes, and, at the same 
time, changed and increased the benefit 
formula. It was thought that by doing this, 
the major fiscal problems of the social secu- 
rity system had been pushed back something 
like thirty years. This did not prove to be the 
case. 

Since the adoption of the 1977 Social Se- 
curity Amendments, this country has ex- 
perienced sharply higher costs of living as 
well as increased unemployment. The costs 
of living increases have driven up Social 
Security benefits, while unemployment in- 
creases have reduced payroll tax receipts. 

Of course, few, if any, greater social 
tragedies could befall this nation than for 
the senior citizens who rely on Social Se- 
curity for their very survival to find some 
day that the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund had been exhausted and the 
financial well had run dry. 

Therefore, it became necessary in 1980 
for the Congress to take corrective action to 
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avert the cash flow difficulties and other 
problems facing the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund. It did this by reallo- 
cating funds from the Disability Insurance 
Fund to the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund for 1980 and 1981 only. The bill 
makes no changes in Social Security tax rates 
for any year. This reallocation is not a com- 
plete or final solution, and it is vital to the 
financial welfare and retirement security of 
millions of Americans that a permanent and 
lasting solution be found. 


GENERAL REVENUE SHARING 


The General Revenue Sharing program ex- 
pired on September 30, 1980. However, the 
House has passed a measure, and the Sen- 
ate has a bill which has been reported favor- 
ably by committee and is now pending on the 
calendar. These bills would extend and re- 
vise the revenue sharing program to provide 
for annual $4.6 billion funding to be dis- 
tributed to local governments. Under the 
old law, the States also participated in the 
distribution of funds. 

This new legislation conforms to the 
sentiment which the Congress expressed 
earlier this year when the budget resolution 
was being considered. It will have my sup- 
port, and I anticipate that it will be passed 
before the Congress finally adjourns this 
year. 


SENATE DEBATE ON THE 1981 ENERGY AND 
WATER DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


In a major step toward completion of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway, Congress 
appropriated $212 million for FY 1981 con- 
struction in the Energy and Water Develop- 
ment Appropriations Act. The fight to insure 
funding for the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway project was difficult and hard- 
fought. 

An amendment to cut $200,000,000 from 
the Appropriations Committee recommenda- 
tions was introduced. This amendment would 
have brought the on-going construction to a 
halt. 

I was aware from the eariler fights on the 
FY 80 Supplemental Appropriations bill and 
the budget resolution, that the opponents 
would undoubtedly continue the fight on the 
FY 81 Appropriations Bill. In anticipation os 
the upcoming debate, I worked diligently 
with Senator Cochran, my colleagues from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, and the Tennessee-Tombigbee Devel- 
opment Authority to prepare for this chal- 
lenge. 

Also, we enlisted the friends of water 
transportation to help get out the story of 
the great benefits of this project to the 
members of the Senate and the media. This 
was essential to counter the intense lobby- 
ing efforts by opponents. 

In the meantime, Senator Johnston, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, and I, as the ranking majority mem- 
ber, held a special hearing to clarify and 
get on the record the facts to refute the 
many erroneous accusations about the 
project. 

Additionally, during this time, I was talk- 
ing individually to my colleagues explaining 
the value of this project not only to our 
region but to the entire country, emphasiz- 
ing our energy problems and the need for 
efficient transportation and the importance 
of the waterway. 

Senator Chafee introduced his amendment 
to delete funding for the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee and the debate began. 

The vote was 52 to 37 to reject the Chafee 
amendment, a solid vote of confidence in the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. 


Following the conference with the House, 
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the Tennessee-Tombigbee received $212 mil- 
lion for the FY 81 construction. 

By the end of FY 1981 the waterway will 
be nearly two-thirds complete. Success this 
time was due to having a strong case, involy- 
ing hard work by many Senators, and I am 
grateful to them for their support. 


WATER RESOURCE PROJECTS 


The development of our bountiful water 
resources in Mississippi continues to be a 
top priority for me. We must continue to 
move forward in our efforts to preclude the 
terrible flood ravages that have afflicted so 
many areas of our states on an almost year- 
ly basis. The continued improvement of our 
harbors and waterways is absolutely es- 
sential to the economic p and de- 
velopment of Mississippi and the nation. In 
this time of energy shortages, the impor- 
tance of low cost, efficient water transporta- 
tion is even greater than normal. 


While I have discussed the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Water Way in more detail in a 
previous paragraph, I have certainly not 
neglected the other water projects in 
Mississippi. 

I am particularly pleased that the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee on which I serve as the ranking 
majority member, was able to secure final 
passage of the water resources appropria- 
tion bill, the only appropriation of some 13 
appropriation bills that was passed and 
signed into law by the President prior to the 
October 2nd recess. I relate this simply to 
show the diligence with which the subcom- 
mittee has worked and the importance of 
water resource development in the eyes of 
the Congress. 

While we are making good progress on the 
construction of the projects in Mississippi 
which have already been authorized, I con- 
tinue to be concerned and dissatisfied that 
the Congress has been unable, for various 
reasons, to pass a Rivers and Harbors Au- 
thorization bill since 1976. A member of 
worthy projects in Mississippi have been 
studied by the Corps of Engineers and found 
to be economically justified but cannot be 
moved forward without authorization. These 
include the Gulfport Harbor, Greenville Har- 
bor, and Vicksburg Harbor expansions. There 
are also policy issues on cost sharing for 
disposal areas for dredging and bridge rais- 
ing waterways that need the attention of the 
Congress. 

I plan to devote a great amount of effort 
in the next session to seeing that a responsi- 
ble authorization bill is passed into law. I 
am optimistic that it will be done. We must 
get on with these vitally needed projects. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MISSISSIPPI PROJECTS IN 
1981 


For studies of water resources projects: 
Biloxi Bay, East Harrison 


County 
Mississippi Sound and Adja- 


$35, 000 


385, 000 
165, 000 
235, 000 
2,015, 000 
148, 000 


Pascagoula Harbor 

Pascagoula River Basin 

Pearl River Basin 

Sowashee Creek (Phase I) -_-- 

Mississippi & Louisiana Estu- 

275, 000 

Yazoo River Basin 781, 000 

Wolf and Loosahatchie Rivers, 
Tenn. and Miss. 

Horn Lake and Tributaries, 
Miss. and Tenn 

Nonconnah Creek, Miss. and 
Tenn. 

Mississippi River, East Bank. 
Vicksburg-Yazoo Area 


100, 000 
200, 000 
245, 000 
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For engineering and construction of water 
resource projects: 


Water- 
$212, 000, 000 
Yazoo River, Belzoni Bridge--- 
Yazoo River navigation project 
Arkabutla Lake 
Big Sunflower River 


Tennessee-Tombigbee 


Greenwood 

Grenada Lake 

Main Stem (Includes Wasp 
Lake Closure) 

Sardis Lake 

Stream Bank Erosion Control 
Evolution and Demonstration 

Tributaries of the Yazoo 

Ascalmore-Tippo and Opposum 


1, 894, 000 


2, 589, 000 
4, 681, 000 
1, 100, 000 


There is also included some $25,389,000 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
projects already constructed in Mississippi. 

Hearings will begin early in 1981 for the 
1982 appropriations. I will be giving those 
items of importance to Mississippi my close 
attention. 


ENERGY LEGISLATION 


The Senate came to grips with the difficult 
problems associated with rapidly depleting 
petroleum resources. Legislation was enacted 
to deal with the short-run and long-run 
aspects of the energy problem. Jn the short- 
term Congress has passed relief for our low 
income citizens from the sharp price in- 
creases in heating costs, a stand-by gasoline 
rationing plan, and a petroleum reserve in 
the event of an abrupt curtailment of petro- 
leum supply. For the long-run legislation was 
enacted to lessen our dependence on foreign 
petroleum by creating a special organization 
to invest in the development of synthetic 
fuels from coal, oil shale, and other sources to 
replace the dwindling supply of petroleum 
fuels. 

Congress also recognized the importance of 
energy conservation. Legislation was passed 
to encourage greater efficiency in the use of 
energy in our homes and in transportation. 

Laws were passed to encourage the develop- 
ment of renewable sources of energy—such 
as solar, wind, wave and current, ocean, geo- 
thermal and hydropower. 

As a result of the painful but necessary 
decision to decontrol oll prices, our nation 
has faced up to the energy problem through 
more energy conservation and shifts to al- 
ternative energy sources. 

Decontrol of oil prices has served as an in- 
centive for more oil exploration, and more 
efforts to produce from oil wells which were 
not profitable under the controlled prices. 

The so-called Windfall Profits Tax was en- 
acted by the Congress to correspond with the 
decontrol of oil prices and is designed to cap- 
ture part of the excess profits while producing 
incentives for exploration and development 
of difficult to produce petroleum resources. 

The major energy legislative proposals con- 
sidered by the 96th Congress stemmed from 
President Carter’s energy message of 1979. 
Among other programs the President pro- 
posed a synthetic fuels corporation to stim- 
ulate a new energy industry, a windfall prof- 
its tax to capture for the public a portion of 
the new profits that occur when oil prices 
are decontrolled and rise to the world oil 
price levels and an Energy Mobilization Board 
to expedite energy projects by cutting red 
tape and speeding construction of priority 
energy projects. The Crude Oil Windfall 
Profit Tax and the Energy Security Act, cre- 
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ating a synthetic fuels corporation and ex- 
panding other energy supply initiatives, have 
become law. The third major bill, the Energy 
Mobilization Board, has been passed by the 
Senate and hopefully will become law. 


Om IMPORT FEE 


On March 4, 1980, President Carter an- 
nounced his intention to impose a $4 per 
barrel fee on oil imports. This fee would 
have been entirely passed on to consumers 
through a 10-cent-per-gallon fee on gasoline. 
The President relied on authority in the 
Trade Expansion Act and the Emergency Pe- 
troleum Allocation Act to justify his imposi- 
tion of the fee. 

The House and Senate passed and sus- 
tained over the President's veto a repeal of 
his authority to impose the fee. Since I did 
not believe that this was a serious or effective 
conservation measure, and since it would cost 
the average American family $114 a year and 
would fall most heavily on those least able 
to afford it, I voted to repeal the fee and 
override the President's veto. 


OIL AND CHEMICAL WASTE DISPOSAL 


A number of bills are pending before the 
Congress which have as their purpose the 
cleaning up of oil and chemical spills and 
abandoned chemical dumps. This matter 
is of great importance to the nation and 
to the State of Mississippi. A study has dis- 
closed that there are 14 sites or dumps in 
Mississippi which contain potentially haz- 
ardous waste. 

Two such bills have already passed the 
House of Representatives. One would es- 
tablish a $1.2 billion fund to clean up the 
100 most dangerous leaking chemical dumps 
in the country and to recover the clean up 
costs from the responsible companies. The 
other would set up two $375 million funds— 
financed entirely by fees on the industry— 
to deal with oil and chemicals spilled into 
navigable waterways. 

The Senate bill, which has been reported 
favorably by the Committee, would provide 
$4.1 billion—88 percent to be paid by the 
industry—to clean up all types of chemical 
contamination. 


I believe that the controversy surrounding 
this legislation will prevent it from being 
enacted into law during this session. How- 
ever, I am sure it will be considered early in 
1981 and, in view of its importance to Mis- 
sissippi, it will continue to have my most 
careful study and consideration. 


NUCLEAR WASTE POLIcY 


The continued development of nuclear 
energy as a source of electrical energy is 
dependent upon the resolution of several 
controversial issues concerning design, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear power 
plants. One of the most enduring of the 
controversies has been the disposal of nu- 
clear waste. The United States generates a 
significant portion of its nuclear wastes 
from the operation of nuclear reactors, 
which are used either to produce electric 
power, or to drive ships and submarines, or 
to produce material for nuclear weapons. 


The management of these wastes which 
are primarily spent fuel from civilian nu- 
clear electric power plants, is a problem 
which requires action. Currently, spent fuels 
are stored in pools at reactor sites. Many 
of the reactor pools are nearing capacity 
and additional storage space will be needed 
by the middle of this decade. Moreover, 
the need for additional space will grow 
rapidly during the 80's and 90's as more of 
the power plant pools fill up. 
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To solve this shortage problem and to pro- 
vide for the future storage of nuclear waste, 
the Senate passed the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act on July 30th, 1980, and the bill is now 
pending before the House. This legislation 
authorizes the Secretary of Energy to take 
title to spent fuel at the nuclear power plant 
and have it transported to one or more in- 
terim storage facilities, the construction of 
which the bill also authorizes. Construction 
of the facilities would be paid for by utili- 
ties, which would pay a charge per unit of 
spent fuel transferred to the storage facil- 
ity. The purpose of these nuclear waste 
storage facilities authorized by this legisla- 
tion is to provide interim storage for spent 
fuel. This interim storage would allow future 
retrieval of the spent fuel, possible other 
uses and for monitoring the condition of 
the wastes. 


As passed by the Senate, the bill requires 
the submission to Congress within one year 
& specific site proposal for the disposal of 
spent fuel and high-level radioactive waste 
from civilian nuclear activities in reposi- 
tories permitting continuous monitoring and 
retrieval of the waste; establishes a process 
of “consultation and concurrence” between 
the Federal Government and States in which 
spent fuel or high-level radioactive waste 
facilities may be located; directs the accel- 
eration of a vigorous research and develop- 
ment program on a broad range of radio- 
active waste disposal technologies; and es- 
tablishes a Federal policy with respect to, 
and requires the Secretary of Energy to re- 
port to Congress within four months on, the 
low-level nuclear waste problem. 


This legislation is an important step in 
the continued development of nuclear en- 
ergy as a useful and important source of 
power for our Nation. I will continue to urge 
an all-out effort to resolve the controversies 
surrounding the use of nuclear energy. This 
low-cost and inexhaustible source of electric 
power is an important resource which is vital 
to our Nation’s economic future. 


FEDERAL FUNDING OF ABORTIONS 


For a number of years the Congress has 
placed statutory restrictions on the spending 
of Federal funds for elective abortions. I 
have consistently and strongly supported 
these restrictions. In 1979 the Congress pro- 
vided that Federal funds should not be used 
to perform abortions except where the life 
of the mother would be endangered if the 
fetus were carried to term; or except for 
medical procedures necessary for the victims 
of rape or incest when such rape or incest 
was promptly reported. 

This anti-abortion measure was attacked 
in a Brooklyn, New York, Federal district 
court as being unconstitutional. On June 30, 
1980, the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the constitutionality of the statute 
and ruled that the Federal and State restric- 
tions on the funding of medically necessary 
abortions were constitutionally valid, and 
that States participating in the Medicaid 
program need only fund those medically 
necessary abortions for which the State re- 
ceives Federal reimbursement. 

A substantially similar limitation on Fed- 
eral funding of abortions is contained in the 
continuing resolution providing temporary 
appropriations from the Department of 
Health and Human Services for fiscal year 
1981. I am confident that the restriction will 
be contained in the Department’s regular 
appropriation bill if and when it is passed. 


AGRICULTURE 


Inflation, which has plagued the country 
as a whole, had a particularly serious impact 
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on the agricultural sector. 1980 has been 
marked by rapidly escalating farm produc- 
tion costs. This has resulted in a decrease in 
net farm income of about 25 percent accord- 
ing to the prediction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The impact of inflation was compounded 
by the effect of the searing and widespread 
drought which held many areas of the coun- 
try in its grip for months. The Extension 
Service at Mississippi State University esti- 
mates that the value of agricultural produc- 
tion in Mississippi declined by $224 million 
as a result of the hot, dry weather ex- 
perienced this summer and early fall. 

Twenty-four counties in Mississippi were 
declared to be disaster areas because of the 
drought and other Senators joined with me 
in gaining approval of an appropriation of 
$1.4 billion to fund drought-related disaster 
relief loans over the country. This is dis- 
cussed in more detail in another section of 
this report. 

Agriculture has also emerged as a poten- 
tially significant contributor to domestic 
energy supplies. The development of domes- 
tic sources of energy has become a major 
priority because of the supply problem with 
and escalating price of conventional fuels. 
Congress had adopted several measures to 
spur production of alcohol fuels from agri- 
culture crops. The synfuels bill finally ap- 
proved, which I sponsored and strongly sup- 
ported, contains over $1.2 billion for the 
development of fuels from all forms of bio- 
mass, including crops, timber, and urban 
waste. Mississippi, with its abundant supply 
of products of the farm and forest, should 
participate in this program in a major way. 


COMMODITY Price SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Following the President's decision to em- 
bargo grain shipments to the Soviet Union 
a number of bills were introduced to allevi- 
ate the impact of the decision on the farm 
community. With my support legislation was 
adopted to provide a 7 percent increase in 
the target level price for wheat and feed 
grains for 1980, with an additional adjust- 
ment at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1981, to cover further increases 
in production costs. 

Although a number of other measures to 
support farm prices were considered and dis- 
cussed, further action on some of them was 
made unnecessary by the President’s decision 
in July to increase price supports for wheat 
and feedgrains and to raise the loan rate for 
soybeans. 

A new farm bill is to be enacted in 1981, 
and I will certainly push for one which treats 
the farmers fairly and equitably and makes 
it possible for farming to be profitable. 


FORESTRY 


The United States Forest Service, the 
Mississippi State Forestry Commission, and 
other State forestry organizations have done 
much to protect our forest system. However, 
the future demands that we increase forest 
research and protective management of our 
forests. 

We must address the problems of how to 
control forest fires, disease, and insects such 
as the Southern Pine Beetle which are rav- 
aging our pine forest of the South. 

Through the end of 1979, an estimated $9 
million in timber value was lost to the 
Southern Pine Beetle in Mississippi. We are 
now in the midst of an epidemic of pine 
beetles raging throughout the states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippl. 

The importance of America’s forest indus- 
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tries to our nation’s economy demands that 
we give our utmost attention to arresting the 
damage caused by this insect. The investment 
in research we make now will mean large 
long run savings of our valuable forest re- 
sources. 

Earlier this year I urged the Senate In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee to ap- 
propriate funds for new research aimed at 
detecting and eradicating the Southern Pine 
Beetle. As a result, the 1980 Supplemental 
Appropriation Bill included $1,750,000 to help 
meet this problem. Funds were provided for 
control measures on farm lot and small fores- 
try units, similar to what is being done by 
the large timber companies on their own 
land. 

In 1962 a law was passed which estab- 
lished a forestry research program at our 
Nation’s universities. This so-called Mc- 
Intire-Stennis program authorizes research 
carried out by graduate students, working 
under professionally qualified supervision. It 
is financed on a cost sharing basis, part by 
the Federal funds and half or more from 
State or industry funding. Through the en- 
thusiastic support of the universities, in- 
dustry, and the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the program, the results 
have been highly successful. 

I was happy to introduce the Forestry In- 
centives Act, which became law in August, 
1973. This act provides cost sharing of 75 
percent by the Federal government for site 
preparation, planting seedlings and for tim- 
ber stand improvement. 

We are making progress, but we cannot 
stop now. Better forests are vital to a strong- 
er America. In order to make our forests bet- 
ter and our Nation stronger, Mississippians 
and the citizens of other states must be 
willing to exert personal effort. I pledge my 
support to continue to push for the neces- 
sary legislation and financial assistance to 
maintain and strengthen our forest re- 
sources. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

Mississippi was not included in the area 
originally covered by the Applachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965. However, in 
1967, I sponsored an amendment under 
which the twenty northeast counties of Mis- 
sissippi became eligible to participate in the 
program. 

Since then, over $161 million in Appala- 
chian Regional Commission money has been 
spent in our State which has been matched 
by $130 million in matching funds from 
other federal programs and from State and 
local sources. This makes a total of $290 mil- 
lion in Mississippi projects made possible 
by this program. In fiscal year 1980, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission funding to- 
taled more than $11 million. 

The Appalachian Regional Commission 
programs furthered economic development, 
education, and health care. Within the 
twenty-county area, there are many fine 
vocational and technical education facilities 
and health care facilities which attest to the 
success of this program. There are also other 
projects which stimulate the economy and 
enable the people to take advantage of the 
additional economic opportunities which 
the program presents. 

DISASTER RELIEF 

Mississippi recently experienced three nat- 
ural disasters which had a devastating effect 
on the economy of the State and caused con- 
siderable suffering and hardship. The dam- 
ages caused by the 1979 flood and the recent 
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floods and tornados during the spring of 1980 
severely stressed the public works facilities 
in many Mississippi towns and areas. 

The Federal Energy Management Agency 
had insufficient disaster relief funds for 1980 
due to the significant expenditures made 
during 1979 and 1980. It became a special 
project for me to provide the additional 
funds required. These funds were used in 
part to repair damage resulting from the 
1979 Pearl River flood and the damage along 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast from Hurricane 
Frederick. Funds were also made available to 
provide relief for the floods and tornades 
which occurred in the spring of this year. 

While the spring of 1980 brought an over- 
abundance of rainfall, the summer and fall 
were unusually dry and severe damage to the 
1980 crop occurred in 24 counties. The mag- 
nitude of this disaster which occurred 
throughout the south was the worst that had 
been experienced in this century. 

I joined in sponsoring an amendment 
aimed at insuring that sufficient funds would 
be available for agricultural disaster loans to 
help farmers recover losses resulting from the 
drought. The full impact of this drought is 
still unknown, but I was convinced after 
touring the drought areas in the State that 
federal assistance must be available to pro- 
vide relief for this disaster. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

Traditionally the main focus of our na- 
tional security commitments has been Eu- 
rope and East Asia. Events of the past two 
years such as the revolution in Iran and the 
subsequent seizure of the American diplo- 
mats in Tehran, the Iran-Iraq conflict, and 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan are forc- 
ing the United States to shift our military 
focus to trouble spots in other areas of the 
world. 

The troubled situation in the Middle East 
and Indian Ocean, particularly the war be- 
tween Iraq and Iran, has highlighted the 
vulnerability of the oil resources in that re- 
gion which are vital to the industrial na- 
tions of the western world. Several important 
programs are underway to enhance our mili- 
tary presence and to increase our capabili- 
ties to insure that we can continue to keep 
oil flowing to the free world. 

First, is the enhancement of the United 
States naval presence in the Indian Ocean. 
In the past 18 months, the United States has 
increased its naval forces to approximately 
30 ships, including two aircraft carrier battle 
groups and a battalion size Marine Corps 
unit. These mighty aircraft carries with their 
highly capable aircraft and supporting ships 
are the most flexible force on the sea today. 

Second, we have reached agreement with 
several nations in the region to use strate- 
gically located military bases, if necessary. 
Funds, nearly $300 million, to upgrade bases 
in Oman, Kenya, Somalia, and Diego Garcia 
have already been appropriated. 

Third, we have begun to man and equip 
a rapid deployment force that could be 
moved quickly to protect American inter- 
ests. 

The potential for continued conflict in 
the Middle East is high and the stakes are 
crucial—crude oil on which so many na- 
tions depend. The United States has an 
obligation to itself and its allies to be pre- 
pared for any contingency in that part of 
the world. 

In light of the changing international 
situation, I will discuss the major activities 
that I have been involved in as Chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 
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DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Since 1969, I have had the privilege of 
serving as Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. It is one of the major 
committees of the Senate that deals with all 
phases of American military posture and pre- 
paredness around the world. 

During the 96th Congress, 135 bills and 
resolutions have been referred to the Armed 
Services Committee. The committee has con- 
sidered and reported to the Senate for its 
action 50 bills and over 50,000 nominations of 
military officers for promotion and civilian 
Officials for appointment. 

The major activity of the Armed Services 
Committee is the annual defense authoriza- 
tion bill. This is a massive bill that covers 
the entire spectrum of defense programs and 
issues from the very beginning in research 
and development, through the procurement 
of all the various weapons and equipment, 
to the final carrying out of the program by 
the military and civilian personnel who are 
authorized and paid by this legislation. To 
get an idea of the scope of this bill, there 
are 708 individual line items in research and 
development, 225 in procurement, and 342 
in the various personnel accounts—over 
1,300 individual items—each requiring a deci- 
sion by the members of the committee. As 
Chairman, I endeavor to see that no tax 
dollars are wasted and that a strong national 
defense is insured for our security. 

The committee reviewed a budget request 
of $46.9 billion. The committee and three of 
its subcommittees held a total of 45 hearings 
compiling a hearing record of 6 volumes total- 
ing 3,756 pages. After 12 meetings to markup 
the bill, the committee approved a bill total- 
ing $51.9 billion, an increase of $5 billion 
over the President's budget request. 

It was my job and privilege to serve as floor 
manager during Senate consideration of this 
bill. The Senate debated this legislation for 
three days including votes in 17 amendments 
and then passed the bill by a vote of 84-3. 

The next step in the legislative process was 
for members of the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees to meet as a committee 
of conference to work out over 700 differences 
in the defense authorization bills of the two 
Houses. After eight conference sessions and 
final approval by the House and Senate, a 
final bill totaling $52.9 billion, the largest 
defense authorization bill in the nation’s his- 
tory, was signed into law by the President. 

Major procurement highlights of this bill 
include 27 new ships for the Navy, reactiva- 
tion of the New Jersey battleship and Oris- 
kany aircraft carrier, 612 aircraft and heli- 
copters, 569 tanks, and 400 fighting vehicle 
systems. The procurement of missiles was 
increased by $533 million above the request 
of $6.6 billion. The conferees also approved 
$643 million, a 25 percent increase in the re- 
quest for aircraft spares and repair parts, in 
order to improve the military readiness of our 
aircraft. 

An important initiative in this bill is $30 
million in development funds for a highly 
promising class of smaller and less costly 
aircraft carriers embodying modern technol- 
ogy of both carrier and aircraft design. These 
smaller carriers will be an important addi- 
tion to our existing fleet of 12 large-deck 
carriers. 

This bill contains several important initia- 
tives for improving and modernizing our 
strategic forces. $375 million is included for 
& new multi-role bomber aircraft. $1.5 billion 
was approved for the continued development 
of the M-X missile. Procurement and deyel- 
opment funds are included for air-, sea- and 
ground-launched cruise missiles. One billion 
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dollars is included for a Trident ballistic 
missile submarine. 

The quality of our military personnel was 
an important issue that was debated on the 
Senate floor and among the conferees. One 
provision restricts the number of male Army 
recruits who are not high school graduates to 
35 percent of all Army recruits during 1981. 
A second provision places restrictions on the 
number of individuals in the lower mental 
category who can be recruited into the armed 
forces. 

The final provisions on quality adopted by 
the conferees were not as strong as the ori- 
ginal legislation proposed by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. The debate, how- 
ever, exposed many of the facts. Subsequent 
reports from the Department of Defense have 
confirmed the severity of the problem. The 
provisions included in this bill are an im- 
portant first step in improving the quality 
of military personnel. 

The military program authorized by this 
bill will give the boost to America's defenses 
which is needed to meet the challenges of 
peace and freedom that are emerging in 
many areas of the globe. This bill provides 
our military forces with the weapons and 
equipment necessary to meet the challenges 
we now face and are likely to face in the fu- 
ture. Enactment of this legislation should 
serve as & clear and certain signal to friend 
and foe alike that the United States will 
continue to take the steps necessary to pro- 
tect our vital interests and to defend the 
values cherished by the American people. 


MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRATION 


For the past several years, as I turn into 
the Senate the massive annual defense au- 
thorization and defense appropriations bills, 
it has been evident to me that military per- 
sonnel is the most critical shortcoming in 
our military preparedness and capabilities. 
I am pleased that we have had a chance to 
try out the volunteer force concept. Many 
dedicated and capable men and women are 
serving in the armed forces. The volunteer 
force has had a fair trial time wise and 
money wise, but it is not working adequately. 

On June 12, by a vote of 58-34, the Senate 
approved legislation that provided additional 
funds to permit registration under the Mill- 
tary Selective Service Act. 

The question of whether women should 
be registered became a dominant part of the 
debate on registration, confusing the real 
military issue. While there are many fine 
women serving in the military, I remain 
convinced that women should not be in- 
cluded in any registration and induction sys- 
tem. Current law excludes women from com- 
bat. In my view, that is the most important 
reason for not including women in a regis- 
tration system. 

Commencing on July 21, 19 and 20 year 
old males across the nation registered, there- 
by putting into place a mechanism that 
provides an inventory of young men avail- 
able to serve in the armed forces should the 
need arise. I would like to commend these 
young men who in a very orderly and patri- 
otic manner registered and showed the fin- 
est kind of spirit and lawfulness. 


This year, the Congress has approved four 
billion dollars in additional military pay and 
benefits, the laregst increase in military com- 
pensation to date. However, across-the-board 
pay raises and more pay for new recruits have 
not done the job in getting sufficient num- 
bers of qualified individuals to join the 
armed forces. I have seen no evidence that 
it will work now, no matter how much addi- 
tional money is spent. In my opinion, it 
would be better to refocus the money avall- 
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able to keep the experienced people of talent 
who have been neglected under the volunteer 
force and rely on a fair form of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service system to provide 4& 
better mix of talent in the new recruits. 
The time has come to focus on a new Mili- 
tary Selective Service system with absolute 
fairness and equality as the main guidelines. 
With few exemptions, all physically qualified 
young men should be required to receive 15 
to 18 months of military training. They 
would receive a good salary and I would 
match every month that a person is required 
to serve in the military with government 
paid educational benefits. Another option 
would be six months of military with a three 
to four year commitment to the reserves. 
Finally, we must rekindle a spirit of pa- 
triotism about military service—it is a mis- 
sion and service to the nation—not just a 
job. We need quality people with the skills, 
know-how, discipline, and dedication to 
maintain a fighting force second to none. 


INGALLS SHIPBUILDING 


Congratulations are certainly in order for 
Ingalls Shipbuilding in Pascagoula. During 
1980, Ingalls delivered five new DD-963 class 
destroyers and one LHA amphibious assault 
ship to the Navy. The DD-992 Fletcher, 
the final ship of the original 30 DD-963 de- 
stroyers, was commissioned by the Navy in 
July. LHA-5, the Peleliu, commissioned in 
May, was the final of five amphibious assault 
ships to modernize the amphibious capabil- 
ties of the Marine Corps. 

These two classes of ships undoubtedly 
represent the finest efforts of the Navy and 
the shipbuilder to assure continued United 
States naval supremacy on the oceans of the 
world. 

Ingalls still has under construction the 
thirty-first DD-963 class destroyer and four 
guided missile destroyers. In addition, In- 
galls is building the first two CG—47 class 
Aegis cruisers. 

The Aegis cruiser will be the greatest anti- 
air warfare ship that the Navy has yet de- 
vised. It is a tribute to the Pascagoula yard 
that they were chosen to build this important 
new class of warship for the Navy. The total 
number of Aegis cruisers that will be built 
has not been determined, but estimates are 
that as many as 24 of these ships may be 
needed. 

I am very proud of Ingalls’ record and their 
noteworthy accomplishments. 


ARMY AMMUNITION PLANT 


Good progress is being made on the Army 
Ammunition Plant in Hancock County. Most 
of the major facilities are under construction 
and equipment purchases are well along and 
should be completed in 1981. A total of $416 
million, including $185 million in the fiscal 
year 1981 military construction appropria- 
tions bill, has been appropriated for the 
Plant. 

The first artillery rounds are scheduled to 
come off the plant line in 1983. In addition 
to construction employment to build the fa- 
cility, the ammunition plant will create 
1,000 to 1,500 new jobs in the area. I am 
extremely pleased with the additional jobs 
that will be created for Mississippians and 
the long-term benefits that this new plant 
will bring to the area. 


COMMITTEE WORK 
In addition to the specific legislation dis- 
cussed in this report, I have other legislative 
functions and activities as does every Sen- 


ator. Each of us speaks for his state in legisla- 
tive matters of national importance, and 
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each has a definite function and respon- 
sibility for the formulation of legislation 
dealing with these matters. 

Senators are permitted by the rules to be- 
long to only two major committees. As a re- 
sult, they become especially knowledgeable 
on the subject matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of these particular committees. I am 
fortunate to be a member of the Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services Committees, which 
are certainly among the most important 
committees in the Senate. I welcome and 
enjoy my committee work and see it as an 
opportunity to participate in formulating 
legislation and policies that affect the wel- 
fare of our nation as well as that of the State 
of Mississippi. 

I have had the privilege of service as chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services, a 
position which I have held since 1969. This 
committee deals with all military matters in- 
volving preparedness, the protection of the 
American people, and the security of the free 
world. As chairman, I have become involved 
in many national security and policy matters 
because the objects with which the commit- 
tee is concerned are so broad and are so vital 
to our nation. The activities of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services are discussed in 
separate sections of this report. 

The other major committee on which I 
serve is the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I value this assignment particularly 
because it provides a real opportunity to 
participate in the formulation stage of allo- 
cating funds to specific programs and proj- 
ects, many of which are of the direct impor- 
tance to Mississippi. I am a member of five 
subcommittees and have been chairman of 
the Defense Subcommittee. I am the ranking 
member on each of the other four subcom- 
mittees and their jurisdictions include agri- 
culture, energy, water resources, housing, 
disaster relief, special programs, veterans’ 
affairs, transportation, and highways. 

Membership on these committees also gives 
me the opportunity to serve on the confer- 
ence committees which resolve important 
appropriations differences between the House 
and Senate bills. The decisions of these con- 
ferences have much to do with the content 
and substance of the bills that are finally 
enacted into law. 


CONCLUSION 


In this report, I have tried to limit my re- 
marks to important subjects which I thought 
might be of particular interest to the people 
of Mississippi. There are many other matters 
that affect the citizens of Mississippi and the 
nation as a whole which could be discussed. 
Space does not permit me to cover them all, 
but I want the people of Mississippi to know 
that all matters of importance to Mississippi 
and the nation have had my personal in- 
terest and attention. This is particularly true 
of those matters which my fellow Mississip- 
pians have written or spoken to me about. 

Since a new Congress has been elected, all 
of the bills on the calendar which are not en- 
acted into law will die at the end of this 
Congress and the legislative process will have 
to be completely restarted in 1981. 

Therefore, in concluding my report to the 
people, I want to take the opportunity to look 
ahead; 1981 can be important in our history. 
We enter it with manv problems vet unsolved, 
but, at the same time, with many opportu- 
nities for achievement and advancement. I 
have already mentioned that I am particu- 
larly pleased that in 1980 we took the first 
action to bring into being a prorram which 
hovefully will free us from cevendence on 
foreign oil at some time in the future. We 
must pursue this program vigorously, and 
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change and add to it as necessary. I believe 
that it is clear to all that our dependence on 
foreign oil simply must end, and that sacri- 
fices by all of us will be required to achieve 
this objective. 

It will be a true test of our national will 
to determine whether this Nation can follow 
the difficult but essential path to energy 
independence. 

We must also find a way to deal with the 
raging inflation which erodes the purchasing 
power of our citizens. The high cost of en- 
ergy contributes greatly to this inflation, but 
excessive governmental spending is also 
highly inflationary and must be stopped. We 
must continue the efforts to obtain a bal- 
anced federal budget which were begun in 
1980. This is a matter which is under our 
own control to some extent, and in 1981, 
as in 1980, I will work with my fellow Sen- 
ators and with the Executive Department in 
an exhaustive effort to attain a balanced 
budget. Although we were not able to bal- 
ance the budget in fiscal year 1981, next 
year could very well be an entirely different 
story. We have had a steady diet of annual 
deficits far too long. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Iran 
and Iraq is another example of the unstable 
and inflammatory situation which exists in 
the Middle East. I believe, of course, that 
we have followed the correct policy in adopt- 
ing @ posture of strict neutrality with re- 
spect to this conflict. However, there is the 
persistent danger that this conflict will 
spread and that the entire Middle East will 
be engulfed by the flames of war. 

Another matter of grave concern is the 
unprovoked Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
Americans were properly outraged at the 
Russian assault on and occupation of this 
small and defenseless nation. We have taken 
the proper course in altering our relations 
with the Soviet Union and by holding con- 
sideration of the SALT II Treaty in abeyance. 
Naked aggression should not be rewarded. 

We continue to resent Cuban aggression 
and revolutionary activities in Africa. In 
this, they are supported by the Soviets and 
use Soviet weapons, while, at the same time, 
Soviet money props up the Cuban economy 
at home. All of these matters must be a part 
of a national evaluation of the world situa- 
tion, the possibility of additional instances 
of aggression and hostilities, and what course 
of action we should take. 


I look forward to the coming year. I be- 
lieve that it presents both challenges and 
promises. The opportunity is great if we can 
set the proper course. I need your sug- 
gestions and constructive criticism. With 
your continued support, confidence, and co- 
operation, I dedicate myself wholeheartedly 
to the important work of the coming year. 


APPRECIATION TO NEWS MEDIA 


I want to take this opportunity to express 
special appreciation to the Mississippi news 
media for the excellent service they have 
provided the people of our State during the 
legislative year. These dedicated and talented 
men and women have done an outstanding 
job of reporting Congressional activities in 
a thorough manner. The Mississippi news 
media continue to meet its key responsi- 
bility in our system of government in in- 
forming the public of legislative action and 
its implications. 

Mississippi newspapers have presented 
many fine news stories. analyses and edi- 
torials during the year to help Mississippians 
understand actions in the Senate and their 
effects. J would like to thank all Mississinp! 
newspapers for their excellent efforts and 
I especially want to thank those who printed 
my reports to Mississippians.@ 
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BEN AND MIDGE BERGER 


@® Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, November 16, I had the great 
pleasure of paying tribute to two out- 
standing Americans, Ben and Midge 
Berger. Ben and Midge received the well- 
deserved honor of being selected for the 
International B’nai B’rith Humanitarian 
Award. 

I had the opportunity to meet and 
work with Ben while I was on Minnesota 
Governor LeVander’s staff and Ben was 
a member of the State Parole Board. I 
also worked with Ben when we were both 
involved in park and recreation issues. 
I came to have the greatest respect for 
this man and for his concern and dedi- 
cation tc his community. 


Through Ben I met Midge. Her con- 
tributions to her community and coun- 
try have been equally impressive. Among 
many other activities, she was a member 
of the first national board of the United 
Jewish Appeal and for 4 years was presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women in Minnesota. 


It is appropriate that they are sharing 
this award, just as they have shared 
everything else in their married life. 
More than anything else, Ben and Midge 
are a team. 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp 
an article on the Bergers from the Nov. 
7, 1980, “American Jewish World.” 

The article follows: 


BEN BERGER: IMMIGRANT, DOUGHBOY, 
PHILANTHROPIST 


(By Gary Diamond) 

Ben Berger will be 84 his next birthday but 
he has no intention of sitting quietly and 
watching the world go by. “Why, I'm just 
getting my second wind,” chuckles the man 
who, with his wife, Midge, will receive the 
International B'nai B'rith Humanitarian 
Award Sunday, November 16th, at the Radis- 
son-South. 

Ben has spent a lifetime in work, travel 
and service but has retained his zest for do- 
ing so and sees no reasons not to continue; 
he still has a number of irons in the fire. In 
his long life he has done many things and 
been many places thereby keeping a promise 
he made to himself as a tennager in his 
native Poland. 

“I was born in 1897 in Ostrowiec, about 
100 miles from Warsaw, when Czarist Russia 
ruled that part of Poland,” he says. “We Jews 
were third class citizens. The Poles were the 
second class citizens, largely illiterate and 
mistreated by the Russians. So they blamed 
their troubles on the Jews. We were poor but 
not the poorest, we always had something for 
the beggars. Way back then I decided there 
must be a better life. I swore I'd find one 
that I'd see the world. I wanted to do things, 
find out what made Sammy run.” 

Certainly he has seen the world. With 
Midge accompanying him on most of the 
trips, he has visited, he estimates, 88 coun- 
tries including the Soviet Union five times, 
Israel 10 times and every country behind the 
Iron Curtain more than once. 

He has been in the amusement business 59 
years but he has been much more than just 
a successful theater magnate. He has been 
the owner of professional sports teams; he’s 
been a soldier, a civil servant, a restaurateur, 
has taken great interest in penology, planned 
parenthood and many Jewish and civic orga- 
nizations. His philanthropy is legendary. 
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Ben married Mildred Goldberg Oct. 9, 1935 
and they recently celebrated their 45th anni- 
versary. “Midge”, as she is known to her 
friends, shares her husband's interests and 
like him, believes in participation. 

Back in World War II she worked with dis- 
placed families. She has been active with the 
state services for the blind using her voice to 
transcribe text books for blind students and 
made recordings for the blind radio network. 
She was a member of the first national board 
of the United Jewish Appeal, Women's Divi- 
sion (1939-51) and for four years was presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish 
Women in Minnesota. She has been active 
in B'nai B'rith since her marriage. And, ac- 
cording to Ben, she once made Menachem 
Begin, stern-faced Israeli prime minister, 
laugh. 

“We were in Israel for the dedication of 
the 10-kilometer Hubert Humphrey Memorial 
Highway leading to Jerusalem,” he said. “At 
a cocktail party the prime minister talked 
about how much he liked the Camp David 
setup the American presidents have. He said 
he'd like to have a similar one in Israel. ‘Yes,’ 
put in Midge, ‘you could call it ‘Mogen 
David.’ Begin roared with laughter.” 

The Ben Berger odyssey started froni Ostro- 
wiec in 1913, a year before World War I broke 
out. He was 16 and had 200 rubles (about 
$100 American) in his pocket when he left 
home accompanied by an uncle. He wound up 
in Fargo, N.D. by way of Quebec, Canada, 
with only $6 left. So he got a job. Then he 
joined the National Guard and when the 
United States got into the war he found him- 
self headed back for Europe as a soldier in 
the AEF and an American citizen. He took 
the citizenship oath in uniform at Camp 
Custer, Mich., in 1918. 

His outfit went first to England and landed 
in France Nov. 11, 1918, the day the Armistice 
was signed. It was July 1919 before Cpl. Ben 
Berger got back to Fargo, but things started 
to move. In 1920 he joined B'nai B’rith (he 
was president of the Grand Fors chapter in 
1925) and he opened a confectionery store. 
Then the theater business beckoned, A 
movie-owner friend told him he would make 
& good showman—the man proved eminently 
correct—and offered him a partnership. To- 
gether they bought a theater in Grand Forks 
for $8,000. That was 1921 and Ben's still in 
the business. 

After four months he bought out the part- 
ner and built an amusement chain that con- 
sisted of three theaters in Grand Forks and 
others in Bemidji, Fergus Falls and Sioux 
Falls, S.D. He brought the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, famous artists and Broad- 
way stars to Grand Forks and was prominent 
in civic and Jewish affairs until 1930 when he 
sold out and moved to Minneapolis where he 
founded the Berger Amusement Co. On last 
Sept. 1 he marked his 50th year in the Mill 
City—an eventful 50 years. 

A high spot was his association with the 
Minneapolis Lakers who ruled the profes- 
sional basketball world for nearly a decade. 
In 1947 he and Morris Chalfen for $15,000 
bought the defunct Detroit Game franchise 
in the National Basketball League which in- 
cluded cities like Sheboygan and Oshkosh, 
Wis. All they got for their money was some 
old uniforms and a few basketballs but they 
signed Johnny Kundla to coach, named Max 
Winter general manager, signed super stars 
like George Mikan and Jim Pollard and were 
an instant success. They won the NBL 
championship in 1948 and the next year 
joined the bigger towns in the National 
Basketball Association and proceeded to win 
more titles in 1949-50-52-53-54. In 1957 
Berger sold the club to Bob Short and 117 
associates with a record of six championships 
in nine seasons. 
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“I hear,” says Ben, “that the average sal- 
ary in the NBA now is $180,000 a year and 
that many players make more than $200,000 
a year. In our day we got the whole team, 
including the coach, for less than $200,000 a 
year.” 

Ben wasn’t out of sports long. He took over 
the Minneapolis Millers hockey team at the 
turn of the sixties and ran it four years, win- 
ning the International League championship 
in 1960-61. 

In 1944 Berger bought Schiek'’s, Minneap- 
olis oldest and most famous restaurant in 
Minneapolis and operated it until 1971, a 
matter of 25 years. When forced out of the 
historic Third Street location he moved it 
to the old Farmers & Mechanics Bank build- 
ing at 215 S. Fourth Street, taking along a 
good share of the fixtures to preserve the 
19th century atmosphere. His Schiek’s sing- 
ing sextet was a long-standing entertain- 
ment hit. 

Minneapolis service clubs did not admit 
Jewish members when Ben came down from 
Grand Forks and it was 1951 before he broke 
the barrier and was elected to the Kiwanis. 
In 1979 he donated $100,000 to Kiwanis. Two 
years before that the Bergers, who are cham- 
pions of freedom of choice, gave $200,000 to 
the Planned Parenthood Fund. 


On one of his tours Ben saw a fountain 
in Sydney, Australia, that intrigued him and 
had an architect duplicate it. He presented it 
to the city of Minneapolis but there was con- 
troversy over where to put it and it was 1975 
before the beautiful $240,000 fountain was in- 
stalled in Loring Park. 

Ben was elected several times to the Min- 
neapolis Park Board and served a dozen years. 
He also was a member of the Metropolitan 
Airports Commission. In 1979 he was elected 
commander of the Theodore Peterson Amer- 
ican Legion Post. He has been Chief Barker 
of the Variety Club of the Northwest; presi- 
dent of the Independent Theater Owners of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota; repre- 
sented the United States government at the 
first Berlin Film Festival; was a member of 
the National Board of USO and state chair- 
man of Radio Free Europe. 

Ben served several years on the Minnesota 
State Parole Board and has worked hard for 
prison reform. He was vice chairman of the 
Governor's Committee to Investigate State 
Penal Institutions; was president of the Min- 
nesota Prisoners’ Aid Society and chairman 
of the Mayor's Committee for the Minneapo- 
lis Workhouse. 

He also was one of the founders of AMICUS 
(a prisoners’ counseling organization). He is 
& strong believer in rehabilitation and has 
found inmates’ gratitude for his efforts to im- 
prove their conditions very gratifying. 

Because of this interest in penology the 
Bergers endowed the Mildred and Benjamin 
Berger Chair of Criminology at Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. There also is a Benjamin 
Berger Memorial Forest in Israel. 

Ben is continuing his prison work and now 
is chairman of the board of AMICUS. He still 
is running the Berger Amusement Co.; is a 
board member of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, stays active in Kiwanis 
and is a member of Ira Well Jeffery Lodge 
of B'nai B'rith. 

All in all Ben Berger feels he has been a 
very fortunate fellow. He once told while re- 
ceiving an AMICUS Award about a luncheon 
he attended at the White House. “At the 
table,” he said, “were President Eisenhower, 
@ Rockefeller sitting next to him, then a Mr. 
Alexander—I can't remember his first name 
but he was head of the House of Morgan— 
then me. I said to Mr. Alexander, “it’s hard 
to imagine me, a little immigrant Jewish boy, 
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sitting at this table with all these rich and 
powerful men. It could only happen in Amer- 
ica."@ 


H.R. 6933, AMENDMENTS TO THE 
PATENT AND TRADEMARK LAWS 


@® Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to support the compromise 
legislation H.R. 6933, passed yesterday 
which provides for voluntary reexamina- 
tion of contested patents, a restructur- 
ing of the patent fee schedule, improve- 
ments in the administration of the 
Patent and Trademark Office, and, most 
importantly, a uniform policy concern- 
ing the rights of nonprofit institutions 
and small businesses to license and ex- 
ploit their inventions developed with 
Federal Government support. 

This bill is an expression of the Sen- 
ate’s concern about America’s capacity 
to produce and compete in a fiercely com- 
petitive world. It promises greater ef- 
ficiency in the operation of the patent 
system. It recognizes that, on the whole, 
a policy of granting Government con- 
tractors exclusive rights in return for 
commercial development stands the best 
chance of securing the benefits of Fed- 
eral R. & D. for the economy and the 
public. It gives small research firms a 
needed incentive to participate in Fed- 
eral R. & D. programs and encourages the 
transfer of technology from university 
laboratories to commercial markets. 

Like all legislation, H.R. 6933 falls 
short of an ideal bill. It will ameliorate 
but not dispel the growing crisis of con- 
fidence in the patent system, particularly 
the Patent Office, among the business, 
patent bar, and research communities. 
The PTO’s incomplete prior art search 
files, inadequate staff and budget, and 
lack of expertise in the burgeoning field 
of biotechnology all merit the closest 
examination and action by the new ad- 
ministration and the next Congress. 

In that regard, however, I am pleased 
that H.R. 6933 does not contain an 
amendment, considered earlier by the 
House, to establish the PTO as an inde- 
pendent agency. I hold no brief for the 
past performance of the Commerce De- 
partment in managing the Patent Office, 
but Congress has been eoually remiss in 
failing to provide continuing oversight 
and direction. As a result of lagging in- 
novation and declining industrial pro- 
ductivity, attitudes in both branches 
have begun to change significantly. Even 
if they had not, I doubt that independ- 
ent status would insure the attention 
and support of either OMB or the au- 
thorization and appropriations commit- 
tees. The PTO is small and, normally, its 
functions are noncontroversial. 

Matters of technology, trade, and in- 
dustrial policy must be closely coordinat- 
ed. Increasingly, data generated by the 
Patent Office will be useful to industry 
analysts and program managers else- 
where in the Commerce Department. 
Similarly, the international trade and 
technology forecasting functions that 
Commerce is undertaking will help guide 
budget planning and management of 
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the PTO’s resources. It would be most 
unfortunate to sever this important link 
even before it is well established. A much 
more promising though ambitious solu- 
tion is to write new legislation for the 
Patent Office and to put it on a periodic 
reauthorization cycle, providing ample 
opportunity for its clients and critics to 
present their case to Congress. 

The provisions of H.R. 6933 allocating 
rights to inventions made with Federal 
assistance should be extended as soon as 
passible to all Government contractors. 
Witnesses in 4 days of hearings before 
the Commerce, Science and Transporta- 
tion Committee urged a uniform Gov- 
ernment patent policy that does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of company size 
or institutional tax status. Innovative 
small businesses do not account for our 
stagnant productivity, accelerating in- 
fiation, and eroding position in world 
markets. They continue to generate a 
large share of major inventions. Small 
businesses and universities are not alone 
in experiencing the disincentives and 
frustrations of restrictive Government 
patent policies. Moreover, this bill will be 
difficult to administer rationally and 
fairly. It arbitrarily penalizes successful 
companies that cross the employment or 
sales limits of one or another of the 
Small Business Administration’s sets of 
eligibility criteria, all of them devised to 
suit entirely different administrative 
purposes. 

Mr. President, let me not belabor, how- 
ever, the deficiencies of H.R. 6933. I have 
every confidence that they will be ad- 
dressed, constructively and successfully, 
by Senator Scumirt and others who will 
assume the leadership on patent and 
technology issues. 

In the meantime, those of us who share 
his concern about technological innova- 
tion are grateful to BrrcH Baym, not 
only for bringing the substantial legis- 
lative effort of this Congress to a success- 
ful conclusion but also for devoting enor- 
mous time and energy to matters of great 
importance to the country but entailing 
little personal reward. I want also to con- 
gratulate Senator Bayn’s staff, princi- 
pally Joe Allen of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee 


While we in the Senate have not al- 
Ways seen eye to eye with the Carter ad- 
ministration on various elements of this 
legislation, its passage is nonetheless a 
great credit to Jordan Baruch, retiring 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology, and his assist- 
ants at the Departement, Ann Tonies 
and David Guberman. No one should 
underestimate Dr. Baruch’s achievement 
in overcoming the longstanding objec- 
tions of the Justice Department, recon- 
ciling the diverse interests of the R. & D. 
agencies, and persuading the President 
to endorse uniform Government patent 
policy legislation. On this and a variety 
of other fronts, Jordan Baruch has ex- 
ploited the limited resources of his office 
to have an important and lasting influ- 
ence on U.S. technology policies.@ 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUING THE 
HELSINKI DIALOG 


@ Mr. PELL. Mr. President, late last 
week an important breakthrough oc- 
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curred in setting an agenda for the sec- 
ond review conference on the Final Act 
of the 1975 Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. The review con- 
ference, which opened early last week 
in Madrid, Spain, has been preceded by 
a long period of disagreement between 
the Western democracies and the Soviet 
Union and its allies over the attention to 
be given to a review of human rights 
violations under the Final Act. 


An acceptable compromise, engineered 
by a group of neutral governments, was 
finally achieved on this point, thus pre- 
venting the conference from breaking 
up. But even before this problem devel- 
oped with the Soviets, it appeared that 
the conference would be threatened by a 
U.S. boycott that a number of prominent 
people in this country were calling for as 
part of the U.S. response to the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. 


I opposed a U.S. boycott and was 
pleased that the administration also saw 
the merit in continuing the dialog with 
the Soviets on the security, economic and 
human rights issues contained in the Hel- 
sinki Final Act. In this connection, 
Anthony Lewis of the New York Times 
last week wrote an article in which he 
made a very persuasive case for continu- 
ing the process begun at Helsinki 5 years 
ago. 

When the Soviet Union consented to 
the Helsinki Final Act in 1975, human 
rights principles assumed a more promi- 
nent and international role in the affairs 
of the world community. No longer could 
the repeated phrase “intervention in in- 
ternal affairs” be enunciated in response 
to international reprimands for Soviet 
violations of basic human rights. 


The Helsinki process has, for the last 
5 years, focused on the signatories’ 
obligations under the Final Act. At the 
Belgrade Review Conference in 1977-78, 
Western countries questioned the East’s 
noncompliance with important human 
rights provisions. More importantly, we 
have seen “Helsinki Monitoring Groups” 
emerge in many of the Eastern societies. 
These groups are composed of ordinary 
citizens whose only goal is to hold their 
respective governments accountable to 
the commitments made in this inter- 
national document. These groups, oper- 
ating legitimately under the written laws 
of their own countries, have been syste- 
matically silenced. In the Soviet Union, 
highly respected and prominent citizens 
such as Sakharov, Orlov, Shcharansky 
and many others have been either exiled 
or imprisoned because of their commit- 
ment to the principles embodied in the 
Helsinki Final Act. 

Mr. Lewis’ article clearly identifies the 
need for a strengthened Helsinki process 
with the principal goal of keeping the 
Soviet Union and its allies accountable 
for the'r seemingly total disregard for 
human rights and accepted principles of 
international conduct. He specifically 
calls on President-elect Reagan to offer a 
ray of hope to the many dedicated and 
brave individuals who willingly endanger 
their continued freedom for principles 
that we in the West take for granted. 
Without this continued vigilance on the 
part of the United States and other 
Western nations any hope for improving 
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standards of common decency in the 
world will be lost. 

I ask that Mr. Lewis’ article be print- 
ed in full at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE STAKES IN MADRID 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, November 12.—If any of us 
safe in the West can imagine being a victim 
of Soviet repression, one of the most terrify- 
ing possibilities today would be confinement 
in a mental hospital. The K.G.B. has done 
that to many dissidents. Diagnosed as dis- 
turbed, they are treated with disabling drugs 
and physically brutalized. 

The only defense against the monstrous 
practice has been the courage of a few Soviet 
victims and psychiatrists who spoke out 
against it. The outside world began to notice, 
and some of these brave people set up an 
unofficial Commission to Investigate the Use 
of Psychiatry for Political Purposes. But 
now the voices are being silenced. 

In September, Vyacheslav Bakhmin, a 33- 
year-old computer operator who helped found 
the commission, was sentenced to three years 
of forced labor for “slandering the Soviet 
system.” At his trial he asked the court to 
hear defense witnesses who would support 
what he had said about the perversion of 
psychiatry. The witnesses were not allowed 
to testify. 

Other members of the commission face re- 
pression. Two doctors, Alexander Podrabinek 
and Leonard Ternovsky, and another com- 
puter specialist, Irina Grivnina, are awaiting 
trial. 

The attack on those protesting the mis- 
use of psychiatry is just one part of a massive 
Soviet purge of dissidents this year. It be- 
gan before the Olympic Games, when West- 
ern specialists thought the obiect was to 
prevent contacts between dissidents and 
people visiting Moscow for the Games. But 
the crackdown has continued since the 
Olympics ended in August. 

All kinds of groups have been swept up 
in the systematic K.G.B. effort. They include 
editors of underground journals, national- 
ists from the Ukraine and the Baltic states, 
religious leaders and people working for 
human rights. 

The latest arrests and trials have not 
evoked widespread protests abroad. That may 
be because better-known dissidents are al- 
ready silenced: Andrei Sakharov in exile in 
Gorky; Yuri Orlov, founder of the Helsinki 
monitoring group, and Anatoly Scharansky 
and Ida Nudel, activists for Jewish emigra- 
tion, in prison. 

But whatever the reason for the tepid 
Western response, there is no doubt of its 
effect. The failure of governments and pri- 
vate groups to express their outrage has en- 
couraged the K.G.B. to intensify the repres- 
sion. 

All this points vp the importance, in both 
human and political terms, of the current 
Madrid conference to review implementation 
of the 1975 Helsinki accords. And it also 
makes clear why Soviet diplomats have 
fought so hard to limit discussion in Madrid 
of the Helsinki provisions on human rights. 

In the five years since Helsinki, the Soviets 
have made a mockery of their promises to re- 
spect “human contacts,” “freer movement 
of peoples” and “the right of the individual 
to know and act upon his rights.” There 
could hardly be a more cynical act—to pick 
one example—than to repress a group whose 
only purpose was to monitor compliance 
with those pledges. 

Soviet disregard of the human rights un- 
dertakings has led some right-wing voices 
in America to suggest that the United States 
simply denounce the Helsinki accords. But 
that would surely be cutting off our nose to 
spite our face. 

The Soviets’ desperate effort to avoid be- 
ing called to account at Madrid shows that 
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such international shame bothers them. 
Why should we give up the opportunity to 
point to their cynicism and brutality? Why 
should we disagree with the Soviet victims 
who want the West to stand firm on Hel- 
sinki? For example, Vaclav Havel, the im- 
prisoned Czech playwright, and two col- 
leagues recently managed to get out a letter 
urging action on human rights at Madrid. 

The Helsinki accords give the West an im- 
portant opportunity—and obligation. The 
Soviets cannot legitimately complain about 
“intervention in internal affairs’ when they 
have signed an agreement making human 
rights a matter of international concern, and 
providing for periodic conferences to review 
compliance. 

The obligations that Helsinki imposes on 
us is twofold. We have a duty, first, to do 
what we can for the victims of state tyran- 
ny, in the Soviet Union and elsewhere. And 
second, we have a duty to make our values 
clear to the world: to save our own souls. 

President-elect Reagan is the man on 
whom those obligations especially rest. He 
has been cool in the past to the whole idea 
of Helsinki, but there are indications now 
that he appreciates the value of its human 
rights provisions. The Madrid conference 
can have a useful effect only if Mr. Reagan 
sends a clear signal] that he intends to carry 
on the Helsinki review process—and hold 
the Soviet Union accountable for its broken 
promises. 

After the Carter Administration’s expe- 
rience, no one pretend that there is a sim- 
ple way to improve respect for human rights 
in the world. But it has made a difference 
to the victims and to us, when we have 
shown ourselves unwilling to close our eyes 
to evil. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE RESEARCH 


@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
submit for the Recorp a recent editorial 
from “Environment Magazine” regarding 
the problem of chemical warfare research 
and the role and responsibilities of the 
scientific community in national secu- 
rity issues. The article quotes my distin- 
guished colleague and good friend Con- 
gressman GEORGE Brown of California), 
one of the most thoughtful observers in 
the Congress on science issues. I com- 
mend him for his insights on this. as on 
so many other difficult issues. It has been 
a great privilege serving with him on the 
Board of the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment and working with him on countless 
far-sighted legislative initiatives rang- 
ing from promoting industrial innovaton 
to harnessing science and technology for 
the develooment of the world’s poor. I 
urge Members’ attention to this article. 
The article follows: 
EDITORIAL FROM ENVIRONMENT MAGAZINE 
(By Azan McGowan) 

The potential increase in chemical warfare 
research, and possible production, raises again 
with renewed force a very delicate issue. To 
what extent should the United States scien- 
tific community, and for that matter the 
world scientific community, enter into dis- 
cussions and contractual arrangements with 
the defense establishment? Or, to put it 
another wav, what are the implications of 
increased U.S. Defense Department funding 
of research, both basic and applied? 

Congressman George E. Brown (D-Cal.), 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Technology of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. said in a 
recent interview with SIPIscove (the news- 
letter of the Scientists’ Institute for Public 
Information), “What I do fear is that the 
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larger the amount of our national resources 
that is channeled through the Defense De- 
partment, the more difficult it is for us to 
wean ourselves away from an orientation 
towards defense.” Earlier in the same inter- 
view he said, “Most scientists I have been 
acquainted with don't really care where the 
money comes from. They’re not exactly 
money-grubbing in the sense that the term 
is normally used, but they think that their 
research has preeminate value regardless of 
the source of the funding.” 

Congressman Brown is widely regarded 
both in and out of Congress as being one of 
the most thoughtful leaders in our nation, 
particularly in areas of science and research. 
His is a clear statement of the many issues 
tangled together in the issue of defense- 
supported research that need to be teased 
apart and given careful thought. He is not 
asking for a particular solution but, rather, 
that serious thought be given to the matter 
by the scientific community. 

No one likes war. This is particularly true 
in the scientific community, some of whose 
respected colleagues are apt to be in those 
very countries that are supposedly our 
enemies, or at least our competitors. War 
means a breakdown of international com- 
munications, and the scientific community 
as a whole—as well as many of its individual 
members—loses as a result. The standard 
liberal response during the 1960s to that 
breakdown was simple: no one should take 
research funding from the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

But isn't this a head-in-the-sand ap- 
proach? Wasn't the debate over the MX mis- 
sile much more enlightened because there 
was an alternative proposal, the submarine- 
based missile program? That argument was 
made possible by virtue of the fact that the 
proponents of the alternative were involved 
in defense issues, and were knowledgeable 
enough to engage in an informed debate (I 
do not here imply that any of the people 
involved received Defense Department 
money). 

The point is simply that it is the responsi- 
bility of the scientific community to be in- 
volved in issues crucial to national security 
and well-being, and defense is one of those 
areas. Since we are not advocating the aboli- 
tion of the Defense Department, nor the 
concept of national defense, we have a re- 
sponsibility to see that the issues are de- 
veloped in the most humane and responsible 
way possible. 

For this reason, much thought is necessary, 
Money cannot be accepted just because it is 
there. In this case, the Faustian bargain is 
much less obvious, but it is there nonethe- 
less. It should be handled with care, and a 
great deal of thought.@ 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, over the 
past month I have been in contact with 
the key Government officials involved in 
deciding the fate of the airport and air- 
wav development program. My hope was 
that the various parties might agree to 
compromise on the major points of 
controversy in order that this important 
program continue. 

I was initially encouraged that De- 
partment of Transportation officials also 
expressed their desire to compromise on 
our differences and continue ADAP. Un- 
fortunatelv, however, I can find no en- 
thusiasm elsewhere to organize efforts to 
pass a compromise ADAP package this 
year. 

I understand the desire of both Houses 
and the incoming administration to de- 
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lay major policy legislation until next 
year. but, I would point out that the 
satety and capacity needs of the airports 
and airways will not wait idly by while 
tne Government reorganizes itself next 
year. í believe that this is a piece of leg- 
isiation which ought to be passed and 
I am disappointea to have encountered 
such wiaespread apathy to enacting a 
compromise package on ADAP. 

I remind those who believe a new law 
can be enacted early next year that the 
Senate Commerce Committee reported 
its ADAP bill in October of 1979. The 
full Senate passed the ADAP authoriza- 
tion (S. 1648) last February; yet despite 
that 9-month leadtime none of the oth- 
er bills needed to complete this legis- 
lation have been passed by either House. 
It is, therefore, naive to expect quick 
resolution of this complex legislation 
next year by new players in the Govern- 
ment. 

Time is quickly running out, but I want 
to leave no doubt about my wishes to see 
this Congress fulfill its obligation to en- 
act a new airport and airway develop- 
ment bill.e 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY AND 
THE LESSER DEVELOPED NA- 
TIONS 


@ Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, 
science and technology are powerful 
instruments of human advancement and 
keys to the sound economic development 
of the less developed countries. Yet these 
countries lack the institutions and funds 
to perform research and adapt technol- 
ogies to solve their pressing development 
problems. At present, less than 4 percent 
of the world’s R.&D. is performed in 
LDC’s on problems relevant to those 
countries—and three-quarters of the 
world’s people. : 


This is changing. Considerable strides 
have been made by “middle-income” 
LDC’s, such as Mexico and Brazil. These 
countries are making efforts to promote 
cooperation with other developing coun- 
tries, and increasingly are exporting the 
fruits of research on technologies for 
rural development to other LDC’s. 


I submit for the Record an example of 
the scope for mutually beneficial re- 
search cooperation with LDC’s and the 
opportunities the United States is miss- 
ing. The article, entitled “Guayule 
Bounces Back,” deals with research on a 
rubber-producing desert shrub being 
performed in Mexico, which could be of 
great relevance to the Southwestern 
United States. 


The article is interesting in itself, but 
I introduce it also to salute the new pub- 
lication from which it is excerpted—the 
first English language magazine on 
science and technology in a developing 
country. The magazine—called R.&D. 
Mexico—is designed to “bridge the in- 
formation gap between Mexico and other 
countries and institutions in the areas of 
scence. technologv, and development.” It 
is a bold and creative experiment, and I 
commend the Mexican National Council 
on Science and Technology (CONACYT) 
for its vision. Judging from the first col- 
orful, informative issue, it is an experi- 
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ment which seems destined for success. 
It is to be hoped that this valuable jour- 
nal (to be published monthly) gets the 
wide circulation among scientists, the 
business community, and policymakers 
in this country which it deserves. 
The article follows: 
GUAYULE BOUNCES BACK: Desert SHRUB COM- 
PETES WITH HEVEA RUBBER FOR FUTURE IN- 
TERNATIONAL MARKETS 


Mention the guayule plant to a European 
or a North American and the response is 
bound to be a questioning stare. Yet this 
unprepossessing foot-high shrub, which 
flourishes in the arid zones of Mexico and 
in the southwestern United States, is likely 
to enjoy increasing attention in the coming 
years, especially by those who are troubled 
by the rising costs of oil, the political pres- 
sures that threaten the world’s materials sup- 
ply and the knowledge that we are exhaust- 
ing the world’s capital of fossil fuels. 

For guayule (wy-oo-le) is a commercially 
proven producer of natural rubber, a source 
that can compete successfully with the nat- 
ural hevea rubber of Malaysia and oSuth 
America and, more important, substitute for 
and complement the manufacture and use 
of synthetic rubber. Since synthetic rubber 
relies on oil, the use of guayule means, in 
effect, a decrease in dependence on crude 
and a possible major step in the conserva- 
tion of energy. 

The plant is not an unknown quantity. It 
served as a significant source of rubber dur- 
ing World War II when the United States 
was denied access to Southeast Asia, and it 
was only squeezed out of the market after 
the war by the petroleum-based synthetics 
and by the surplus stocks from the recovered 
areas of Southeast Asia, 

During World War II, in addition to 
launching a crash program to develop syn- 
thetic rubber, the United States increased 
its imports of Mexican guayule to 125,000 
tons, only to abandon the plant once again 
when immediate needs declined. 

Mexico, however, did not completely dis- 
mantle its guayule program. The National 
Commission on Arid Zones and CONACYT 
continued research on the plant. In 1974, the 
Center for Research in Applied Chemistry 
(CIQA) established a pilot facility in Sal- 
tillo, Coahuila, to improve the technology 
for manufacturing rubber from wild stands 
of guayule. Mexico is once again building 
commercial mills in those regions where 
guayule is abundant. 

Mexico's stands of guayule have recovered. 
A recent survey reports three million tons of 
adult plants spread over 10 million acres in 
the states of Coahuila, Zacatecas, Chihuahua, 
Nuevo León and San Luis Postosi. 

Guayule is vital, too, because synthetic 
rubber has not replaced natural rubber. Nat- 
ural rubber is still required for products that 
demand a high degree of elasticity, resilience, 
tackiness and low heat build up. Airplane 
tires, for examvle, are made almost totally 
from natural rubber. 

The United States imports a fifth of the 
world’s rubber supply, over 700,000 metric 
tons. It obtains virtually all of this import 
from the hevea rubber plantations of Malay- 
sia, Indonesia, Thailand, and Sri Lanka 
Mexico also imports all but 11 percent of its 
natural rubber. There is, then, an obvious 
advantage in having a dependable supply 
of such a strategic material, and Mexican 
scientists now argue that it is possible to 
offer a product far superior to guayule rub- 
ber 30 years ago, one that can compete in 
price and quality with the best rubber on 
the market. 

Guayule takes from four to seven years to 
reach an economically viable size: about 
three feet. A major asset of the plant is its 
ability to thrive on land too arid for food 
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production. An interesting fact is that it pro- 
duces most rubber in periods of stress such 
as very cool or dry weather when its growth 
slows and it becomes semidormant. Even 
when it remains unharvested, it retains the 
rubber it has produced. 

Guayule has been called a plant-breeder’s 
dream. In one variety, reproduction takes 
place without fertilization, resulting in an 
offspring that is genetically identical to the 
parent. Thus, a breeder can cross sexually 
reproducing plants to obtain useful charac- 
teristics and can then induce these plants to 
reproduce asexually to retain the hybrid at- 
tributes throughout subsequent generations. 

Although there are 2,000 different species, 
not all are adaptable to industrial use. Wild 
strains have been found containing up to 26 
percent rubber. But the most widely used 
strain when guayule was grown commercially 
contained only 20 percent. A breeding and 
selection program could undoubtedly improve 
the yield as it has in the case of hevea rubber. 

The chemical and physical properties of 
guayule and hevea rubber are the same. Be- 
cause the slightest variation in molecular 
structure can change the mechanical quali- 
ties of a product, scientists of the Center for 
Research in Applied Chemistry (CIQA) have 
used the most advanced electronic scanning 
techniques to analyze the plant’s microstruc- 
ture. They found no differences in molecular 
structure, length, weight, or the way the 
chain was joined together. They found that 
guayule lacks certain impurities that aid 
the vulcanization of hevea rubber. However, 
the vulcanization formula (the process 
whereby rubber is mixed with sulphur and 
other ingredients and molded under pres- 
sure at high heat) can be adjusted to get 
similar results. 

LABORATORY TESTED 


At the end of 1976, the first lots of guayule 
rubber were tested by laboratory analysis and 
in products. Their characteristics were found 
to be very similar to high-quality hevea rub- 
ber; in some cases they were superior. Major 
rubber companies in Mexico and abroad are 
currently road-testing guayule-rubber tires. 

Guayule is also the source of a number of 
important by-products. Resin, for example, 
& major component that makes up 10 to 
15 percent of the plant's weight, can be used 
to make adhesives, drying oils and rubber 
additives among other products. Waste pulp 
and cork can be compressed into blocks for 
use in construction, and the leaves, which 
contain up to 12 percent protein, can serve 
as livestock feed. 

Cultivating guayule is also a way of gen- 
erating income and providing employment, 
especially in rural areas. It has been sug- 
gested that guayule could benefit U.S. In- 
dian reservations in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, lands not really suitable for conventional 
crops. 

Mexico's expertise in guayule processing 
and international advances in cultivation of- 
fer prospects for continued collaboration be- 
tween different countries around the world.@ 


SENATOR MOYNIHAN SOUNDS 
WARNING OF FEDERAL CONTROL 
OVER HIGHER EDUCATION, DE- 
CLINE OF SCHOLARSHIP AND 
FREEDOM 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
decline of public education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels is well- 
documented. We see test scores dwindle 
as programs proliferate. U.S. News & 
World Report refers to “America’s bat- 
tered high schools” and points to ill- 
prepared teachers, lax standards and il- 
literate graduates as just some of the 
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problems facing secondary schools. Ex- 
cellence in education today abounds 
largely in the ability of educators to 
complete multitudinous forms required 
by the Federal Government and prepare 
grant applications for programs decreed 
by Congress and proliferated by the De- 
partment of Education. 

Mr. President, recently I addressed the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel. As 
ranking member of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education, I warned the Na- 
tion’s top school administrators that 
with inflation, shrinking enrollments, 
and rising budgets, they will have to 
compete as never before for their share 
of the education dollar. I learned that 
their concerns run not only to the avail- 
ability of Federal funding, but to the in- 
creasingly complex demands for record- 
keeping and compliance with Federal re- 
quirements. 


Teachers, administrators, and all con- 
cerned with the education of our youth 
realize that the Government's largesse 
carries a high price tag—the loss of free- 
dom and flexibility to teach and learn. 
In much of our educational community 
today, economic survival depends to a 
great degree on conformity and this, in 
my opinion, is a disastrous trend. 


A potentially more dangerous trend 
in education today goes practically un- 
noticed. Since the 1950’s, the Federal 
Government has invaded the higher edu- 
cation establishment to a degree un- 
dreamed of in the early days of academe. 
Seduced by Federal dollars, trustees and 
faculties docily comply with bureau- 
cratic edict, no matter how ridiculous, in 
their efforts to keep on the dole. Aca- 
demic freedom no longer exists in many 
of our Nation's colleges. 


My learned colleague, PATRICK MOYNI- 
HAN, is correctly concerned with the 
growing dependence of colleges and uni- 
versities on their annual fix from Wash- 
ington. As an author, academician, and 
legislator, he has seen the pervasive 
sweep by educational technocrats across 
this land, and he understands the long- 
range implications of subverting schol- 
arship for expedient and subservient 
compliance to well-meaning but destruc- 
tive governmental decrees. 

He writes: 

Federal influence has gone from encourag- 
ing the development of curricula, which was 
the main theme of the NDEA, to much more 
pervasive setting of standards as to student 
enrollment and faculty selection. 


Mr. President, effort to turn our insti- 
tutions of higher learning into efficient, 
if inferior, knowledge factories will lead 
to a sterile academic climate which will 
adversely affect generations to come. 
Senator MoynrHan has delineated the 
progressive path that already has been 
taken, and thoughtfully warns America 
of the dangers ahead. I ask that his ar- 
ticle, “State vs. Academe—Nationalizing 
the Universities” appearing in the De- 
cember issue of Harper’s, be printed in 
the Recorp for the study and enlighten- 
ment of my colleagues and other ques- 
tioning and concerned American citizens. 

The article follows: 
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STATE VS. ACADEME—NATIONALIZING THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


(By DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN) 


On July 3, 1980, James A. Dinnan, profes- 
sor of education at the Ufiiversity of Georgia, 
surrendered in his academic robes to federal 
marshals at the Bibb County Jail in Macon, 
Georgia, to begin a prison sentence for con- 
tempt of court. Judge Wilbur D. Owens had 
cited him for contempt for refusing to tell 
how he voted in the decision of a faculty 
committee that had declined to recommend 
tenure for a younger colleague. To Dinnan’s 
mind the fundamental process of academic 
self-governance was at issue: the decision 
as to who will teach, and, most especially, 
the choice of persons to be given lifetime 
teaching appointments. Judge Owens did not 
see it that way. In remarks from the bench 
he compared the closed proceeding of the 
tenure committee to the “blackball” system 
of the campus fraternities, which he had 
known as an undergraduate at the university. 

A generation ago, the jailing of a professor 
asserting the integrity of traditional aca- 
demic procedures would have aroused great 
alarm and protest. Professor Dinnan, how- 
ever, was sentenced in silence. His colleagues 
helped some, and there has been some re- 
monstrance. But, as in Conan Doyle’s Silver 
Blaze, the curious thing is that the dog did 
not bark. 

Not, of course, ultimately curious. As Sher- 
lock Holmes deduced, and as we may too, the 
participants in the encounter were familiar 
with one another. At the King’s Pyland 
stables in Devonshire the dog knew the 
trainer. In Athens, Georgia, the university 
faculty and administration were on equally 
familiar terms with the federal regulations 
that gave rise to the case of Professor Din- 
nan, in this particular instance those relat- 
ing to sex discrimination under Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 
1972. 

The federal writ now routinely extends to 
the internal processes of the campus, The 
secretary of labor—in discharging his duty 
to ensure that organizations (including uni- 
versities) receiving federal contracts do not 
discriminate in hiring—routinely requires 
compliance reports from contractors and is 
authorized to make further investigations, 
including examination of “books, records, 
and accounts,” to ascertain compliance. Such 
compliance reviews are required for any or- 
ganization awarded a federal contract of at 
least $1 million. 

In a long-standing dispute between the 
University of California at Berkeley and the 
Department of Labor that concerns the right 
of such federal officials to copy and remove 
from campus confidential university records 
pertaining to faculty hiring and tenure deci- 
sions, Secretary of Labor Marshall ordered on 
September 4, 1980, that the university “is 
also hereby preliminarily and permanently 
prohibited from refusing to allow complain- 
ant to remove copies of said books, records, 
accounts, and other materials, from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, campus, or 
from any other place at which they are main- 
tained [and that the university's] present 
Government contracts and subcontracts be 
cancelled, terminated or suspended and that 
respondent be declared ineligible from fur- 
ther contracts and subcontracts, and from 
extensions or modifications of any existing 
contracts and subcontracts, until such time 
that it can satisfy the Director of OFCCP 
(Office of Federal Contracts Compliance Pro- 
grams) that it is in compliance with Execu- 
tive Order 11246 and the Secretary's regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto, which I have 
found to have been violated in this case.” 

Clearly, the university has all but lost its 
institutional distinctiveness in the eyes of 
the state. This was the predictable develop- 
ment as universities became ever more de- 
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pendent on the state and ever more suppor- 
tive—I believe that is the correct word—of a 
powerful, activist, multifaceted state. 

Dependence is the key issue. Thus, last 
summer, over “bitter academic opposition,” 
as reported by Science magazine, the Office of 
Management and Budget imposed complex 
new accounting rules for federally sponsored 
research carried out on university campuses. 
The most onerous of these regulations estab- 
lished procedures by which universities must 
keep track of the time and effort of their 
professors to ensure that the government 
pays only for those activities integral to fed- 
erally sponsored research projects. Stanford 
University estimates that this will increase 
the number of reports that it must send to 
Washington from three thousand to eighty 
thousand a year. But there was no alterna- 
tive. 

A vast transformation took place in the 
position of universities in the United States 
in the fifteen-year period between 1957 and 
1972. Before then, the federal government 
had little role in their support and none 
whatever in their goverance. Since then, all 
is changed, especially at the great research 
institutions. Between a quarter and a half 
of the budgets of such universities as Co- 
lumbia, Stanford, and Harvard now come 
from federal funds; at least half their un- 
dergraduates and graduates receive some 
federal assistance. This extension of aid has 
been accompanied by ever more detailed 
application of federal rules and regulations 
from various executive agencies. Simulta- 
neously, federal courts are increasingly in- 
volved with the administration of univer- 
sities, in a pattern now familiar in elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school systems. A judge 
forced to determine whether there has been 
discrimination in effect decides who shall 
have tenure. 

All this has come as something of a shock. 
In the main, the university community was 
most supportive of the government activism 
that is now affecting it. To a greater or lesser 
degree the universities politicized them- 
selves in the 1960s, demanding a wide range 
of government intervention in the society at 
large: it is only now reaching them. Not all 
this intervention is to be lamented. To the 
contrary. I was an assistant secretary of 
labor in the administration of Lyndon B. 
Johnson and helped prepare Executive Order 
11246, on equal employment opportunity. 
This continues to be the basis of the affirma- 
tive-action programs of the federal govern- 
ment. It was directed against a specific evil 
and accomplished much good. But who in 
the executive branch fifteen years ago would 
have dreamed the day would come when the 
federal courts would require a census in 
which all employees and judicial officers be 
classified by “race/national origin groups" 
including the subgroups “Arabic” and “He- 
brew”? This was just the sort of thing we 
assumed we were working against. 

Similarly, a good deal of the “confiden- 
tiality" that surrounds university decisions 
on matters such as tenure is a Victorian 
legacy that invites abuse and needs opening 
up. (Indeed, in the Middle Ages equivalent 
decisions were made in public and with pub- 
lic participation, it being assumed that the 
community at large had a right to pass on 
decisions as to who would be teaching and 
what.) But this is only one aspect of a more 
general regulatory regimen that is much the 
same with respect to any activity heavily 
dependent on federal money. What is un- 
usual is the pained surprise to which it now 
gives rise. A notable example was the 1980 
article published in The Public ‘nterest by 
Derek Bok, president of Harvard University: 

“It is not my purpose merely to complain 
about the delays and inconvenience of pub- 
lic regulation but to explore the more serious 
problems that arise when the government 
seeks to influence basic academic functions: 
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what Justice Frankfurter once described as 
“the ‘four essential freedoms’ of a univer- 
sity—to determine for itself on academic 
ground who may teach, what may be taught, 
how it should be taught, and who may be 
admitted to study.” ... Each of the uni- 
versity's “four essential freedoms” has be- 
come the subject of increasing federal] seru- 
tiny and regulation.” 

However compelling, President Bok’s pro- 
test came too late. The conditions that he 
protested were set between 1957 and 1972. It 
was at least possible during that period of 
transformation for the universities to have 
negotiated a distinctive relationship between 
themselves and the national government. It 
was not to be hoped that they could retain 
the near autonomy that British universities 
seemingly have managed to preserve into the 
age of government subvention. But it was 
possible to provide that universities be rec- 
ognized as special institutions, not minia- 
tures of the polity, that cannot be expected 
to perform well if subjected to all the regu- 
lations applied to the polity at large. 

In particular, it was to be hoped that the 
research universities would establish their 
special needs. Foremost of these is their need 
for money without specific tasks or require- 
ments attached. Only with institutional sup- 
port from Washington could the campuses 
that perform nearly all of the basic research 
carried out in the United States—and that 
train succeeding generations of scientists 
and scholars—be able to maintain the aca- 
demic excellence of a diverse student body 
in an egalitarian era disposed to mistake se- 
lectivity for elitism. 

That this was not done involved a pro- 
found failure of leadership. No one spoke 
when there was still time. That some do so 
now only calls attention to the previous pas- 
sivity. It is important for such protests to 
be registered, and on the margin they have 
some effect. But there should be no mis- 
taking the extent to which universities are 
now wards of the state, and that there is no 
undoing this. 


A declaration of interest is in order here. 
It happens that in 1959, then teaching at 
Syracue University, I wrote a critique of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. This 
legislation was the first of the three great 
enactments that tied the university to the 
state in America. I wrote at the time that 
this process had begun and warned that the 
direction it was taking would lead to the 
very condition we are in today. It wasn't that 
hard to foresee. Thereafter, I was marginally 
involved in assembling the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 and saw that enterprise— 
the second great enactment—deepen the 
trend of government intervention in higher 
education. In 1970 I wrote the presidential 
message that led to the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, the third enactment of this 
transformation. 


The transformation begins with the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, a re- 
sponse to the Soviet launching of the 
“Sputnik” satellite the previous year. In 
1976, William J. McGill, then president of 
Columbia University, noted the similarities 
and differences between the budget difficul- 
ties he was facing (which included finding 
$1 million for federal paperwork) for the 
coming academic year and those his prede- 
cessor had faced half a century earlier: 

“Nicholas Murray Butler’s budget for Co- 
lumbia University in 1928 had no govern- 
ment money in it at all, whereas nearly one- 
third of my budget in 1978 will be paid for 
in Washington.” 


The National Defense Education Act re- 
solved the long-standing dispute over federal 
aid to higher education, a dispute conducted 
along traditional liberal-conservative lines. 
Following the launching of Sputnik, a con- 
S.rvative Elsenhower administration pro- 
posed such a program, and a liberal Congress, 
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with many variations of its own, enacted it. 
Higher education appeared to have won a vic- 
tory, and had done so, but, I argued in my 
1959 article, there was a cost. Education in 
effect assumed the blame for the political 
failure of the Eisenhower administration to 
beat the Russians into space. There was 
nothing deficient in U.S. technology. The 
country simply was not devoting enough re- 
sources to this particular task. And so polit- 
ical deception was present from the begin- 
ning. 

The provisions of the act had three notable 
features. First, the principal benefits went 
to students rather than institutions. Second, 
for all the talk of major research universities, 
institutional benefits were provided for 
many schools, following the dictates of Con- 
gressional politics rather than being concen- 
trated on the large research centers. Both 
these patterns have remained permanent. 

Third, the act instituted a loyalty oath 
and affidavit for all beneficaries, and a par- 
ticularly odious one at that, although it was 
later revoked. For the first time, belief, as 
against overt action, was made gromnds for 
governmental sanction of withholding bene- 
fits. Section 1001(f) of the act stated: 

“No part of any funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available for expenditure 
under authority of this Act shall be used to 
make payments or loans to any individual 
unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit that 
he does not believe in and is not a member 
of and does not support any organization 
that believes in or teaches the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods, and (2) has taken and sub- 
scribed to an oath or affirmation in the 
following form: “I do solemnly swear (or 


affirm) that I will bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States of America and 
will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States against all 


its enemies, foreign and domestic. .. .” 

But the most significant aspnect of the 
NDEA was that the universities themselves 
played no significant role in either its con- 
ception or enactment. It was an act of 
state done for reasons of state. The political 
scientist Lauriston R. King wrote in 1975: 
“The institutions played a negligible role 
in shaping policies of direct benefit to them- 
selves or their student constituents. Instead 
they willingly accommodated national pol- 
icy by providing men and resources to carry 
out the objectives of the government.” 

Norman C. Thomas, professor of political 
science at the University of Cincinnati, ob- 
served in the same year that “in the ra- 
tionale for NDEA, national security was the 
end, education the means.” 

The silence from the academy was again 
notable in the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
the next large enactment in this field. In 
1965, I was a member of the subcabinet, and 
while my involvement in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of that year was peripheral, I 
was depressed by the repetition of the pat- 
tern that tied the universities closer to the 
government. I had been a member of the 
task force that drew up for President John- 
son the program that came to be known as 
the “war on poverty.” I now watched the 
universities pressed into that conflict, much 
as they had been summoned to the space 
wars of the previous decade. 


The centerpiece of the 1965 legislation 
was the first program of federal-grant aid 
to needy undergraduate students: Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants. The grants were 
to go to persons “who for lack of financial 
means ... would be unable to obtain” the 
“benefits of higher education.” Helping 
them to go to college was one means by 
which the federal government was seeking 
to lift them out of poverty. 
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Other provisions of the Higher Education 
Act included federal insurance for student 
loans obtained from private lenders, cate- 
gorical assistance for college libraries, aid 
for “developing” (in the main, black) insti- 
tutions, creation of the National Teacher 
Corps, and a new program of federal assist- 
ance with equipment costs for colleges seek- 
ing to improve undergraduate instruction. 

These were and are excellent programs. 
They are, however, fairly narrow ones, and 
they represent the polity’s choice, as it were, 
rather than the university's choice. No money 
was made available for the universities to do 
with new things; perhaps best: to experimen 
with new things: perhaps more important, to 
preserve old ones. 

The universities had little to do with the 
writing of this legislation. The White House 
staff put together the president’s proposal 
and the Congressional leadership enacted it. 
It was done in that surge of legislative ac- 
tivity in 1965 directed toward social equal- 
ity. Universities were instruments of these 
social goals, much as were the elementary 
and secondary schools—which in 1965 for 
the first time became beneficiaries of federal 
aid—but again on terms dictated by the an- 
tipoverty agenda. 

That this approach to federal higher-edu- 
cation policy posed risks for higher education 
did not go altogether unnoticed by university 
admin‘strators. In December 1965, Keith 
Spalding, president of Franklin and Marshall 
College, addressed a conference of educators: 

“In more cases than not, the institution is 
required to tailor its program to the guide- 
lines established by the national granting 
agency. With a slight adjustment here, a 
minor compromise there, the institution will 
get the grant. Then it may find itself com- 
mitted to a program that makes not quite 
the demands it expected on its resources or 
engages those resources in an unbalancing 
way. The federal dollar is tempting, and in 
the absence of other means to mount an im- 
portant project, the compromises become 
easier and easier to make. . . . With govern- 
ment money becoming available for library 
acquisitions, scholarships, special programs, 
and operating purposes, some of the special 
privileges that go with private status may 
no longer be legitimately claimed... .” But 
his was almost a lone voice. In the main, 
the leadership of higher education did not 
speak up, nor did it perceive the extent to 
which the government could manipulate 
higher education. 

Five years later, in 1970, it fell to me to 
draft a presidential message on education. 
This was the first presidential message ever 
to be devoted exclusively to this subject: an 
event not without note in itself. This was 
also a period of intense politicization of uni- 
versity life, and so I undertook to do what 
perhaps could not be done: to propose, on 
the part of the state, that universities be 
enabled, or at least encouraged, to resist the 
intrusions of the federal government. 

The president’s message proposed that the 
federal government should guarantee every 
American youth access to higher education 
with what are now known as Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants. This was a pre- 
dictable development from the 1958 and 1965 
legislation, in effect a proposal to universalize 
the principles embodied in the earlier enact- 
ments: federal aid to needy students, with 
the universities again instruments of the 
federal purpose, in this case the general ob- 
jective of equalizing opportunities, and this 
was fine. With respect to institutions, how- 
ever, I hoped for something new. It was clear 
that the major research universities were 
becoming heavily dependent on the federal 
government—not least because half were 
and are private, meaning that they had few 
resources of their states to summon. 

Following a 1968 recommendation of the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
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the president's 1970 message Proposed estab- 
lishment of a National Foundation for 
Higher Education to address this difficulty. 
The message to Congress was explicit 
enough: “The crisis in higher education at 
this time is more than simply one of finances. 
It has to do with the uses to which the re- 
sources of higher education are put, as well 
as the amount of those resources, and it is 
past time the Federal government acknowl- 
edged its own responsibility for bringing 
about, through the forms of support it has 
given and the conditions of that support, a 
serious distortion of the activities of our cen- 
ters of academic excellence.” 

The National Foundation (with a begin- 
ning budget of $200 million a year) was 
to be a free-standing agency, somewhat akin 
to Britain’s University Grants Commis- 
sion, with “a semi-autonomous board and 
director appointed by the President.” Its 
stated mission was “to provide a source of 
funds for the support of excellence, new 
ideas and reform in higher education, which 
could be given out on the basis of the qual- 
ity of the institutions and programs con- 
cerned.” 

Two years of Congressional hearings and 
debate followed. In the end the Education 
Amendments of 1972 included almost all of 
the president's 1970 proposals—with the 
single and conspicuous exception of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Higher Education. It 
was not adopted by Congress because it was 
rejected by the universities it was intended 
to help. The rejection was instantaneous 
and on the edge vehement. 

There is a life cycle of political issues, This 
is a matter not much investigated as yet, but 
anyone who studies legislatures or elections 
will have sensed the pattern, or several pat- 
terns. The art of politics is to recognize an 
issue whose time has come, and one whose 
time has passed. In 1970, despite appearances, 
higher education was about to drop sharply 
on the political agenda of the nation. The 
president’s education proposals were in the 
natus of a rounding out of a period of in- 
tense legislative activity. The United States 
had reached the moon, the war on poverty 
was institutionalized, the post-World War II 
baby boom was through school, just about 
out of college. Enrollments thereafter would 
level off and even decline. After fifteen years 
at center stage, the management of higher- 
education programs and legislation was 
clearly going to become just another func- 
tion of the government. 

The leaders of higher education evinced lit- 
tle sense of this. They extrapolated rising 
interest shown in them and the universities 
since the late 1950s and assumed it would rise 
indefinitely. Neither did they have the least 
sense that an opportunity to determine the 
relationship between academe and the gov- 
ernment was being presented them that 
would not come again. 

For my part, I spent the remainder of 1970 
(at the end of which I would return to teach- 
ing) trying to persuade the leadership that 
this was the case. The effort only aroused 
suspicion. Clearly there was a failure of ad- 
vocacy on my part; but just as clearly this 
was not a subject with which academic lead- 
ers were equipped to deal. Government was, 
in truth, something new to them. 

Several possible explanations for this ret- 
icence suggested themselves, but none more 
strongly than the actual experience I had 
between March, when the president sent 
forth his proposals, and October, when I 
spoke to the American Council on Edu- 
cation: 

“Had we thought categorical aid had dis- 
torted the relations of the higher-education 
community to the federal government before 
the program was announced, in the after- 
math we were utterly convinced. Corrupted 
would not be too strong a term. No one 
seemed able to think of the whole subject. 
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Few, even, seemed able to think of the in- 
terests of a single whole institution. A major 
presidential initiative that, right or wrong, 
was at very least the product of some 
thought and someanalysis was greeted by 
silence on the part of precisely those institu- 
tions that are presumably devoted to 
thought and analysis.” 

But such rectitude had its cost. In 1972 
Professor John C. Honey of Syracuse Uni- 
versity wrote that the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972 were indeed of the nature of 
definitive, closing-cut legislation. He added: 
“The failure of the Washington-based 
spokesmen for higher education to contrib- 
ute significantly to the shaping of those 
amendments verges on the scandalous,” 

The failure can be ascribed to all manner 
cf reasons, not least to the intense distaste 
of the leaders of the elite institutions at the 
time for President Nixon, but, then, higher 
education had not much influenced any of 
the previous enactments; why should it have 
done differently in 1972? 

Nor, it should be noted, did members cf 
Congress who shaped the legislation receive 
the help from the universities that they 
thought they needed. Policy analysis seem- 
ingly gave way before what was perceived 
then on Capitol Hill as a sort of greed-by- 
consensus approach. In July 1975, the Higher 
Education Daily quoted Congressman John 
Brademas: “We turned to the citadels of 
reason. We said, ‘Tell us what you need,’ and 
they answered, ‘We need $150 per student 
because that’s what we've been able to agree 
on.” 

As the Seventies moved on, the perception 
began slowly to form in university circles 
that perhaps things had not gone well. Com- 
plaints about relations with the federal gov- 
ernment began to be more frequently heard, 
and they were not confined to the routine 
laments that research grants were being cut 
back. 


In 1974, the editors of Daedalus, the 


journal of the American Academy of Arts 


and Sciences, made the unusual decision to 
devote a double volume of the magazine to 
American higher education. Asked to con- 
tribute and article on “The Politics of High- 
er Education,” I began with the theme of 
passivity, or, rather, the absence of orga- 
nized action on behalf of reasonably co- 
herent group interests: 


“Why has there been so little initiative 
and effective organization on the part of 
higher education in pressing its interests 
with the national government? A review of 
the experience from the 1950s on suggests 
that government has behaved about as gov- 
ernments will do, pursuing recognizable in- 
terests, including that of acting and appear- 
ing to act in terms of fairly generously de- 
fined public interests. Higher education 
might have been expected to respond by be- 
coming a moderately importunate and rea- 
sonably coherent claimant on national re- 
sources. During this same period—and given 
no better opportunity—elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and schoolteachers, fashion- 
ed themselves into an aggressive national 
lobby. Higher education did not. In a man- 
ner recorded more in literature than in pol- 
itics, it responded in a passive mode, accept- 
ing support it had not the power to com- 
mand; agreeing without over-much fuss to 
the small conditions and obligations that 
seemed ever to accompany such support. 
Dignity was maintained; dependency deep- 
ened. The series of historical accidents, which 
over the past two decades have given a po- 
litical priority to the needs of higher edu- 
cation quite independent of any assertion of 
those needs by higher education, evidently 
induced an assumption that people, or rather 
The People, would always be kind. When, as 
of late, things have not quite worked as some 
would wish, there has been a tendency to 
attribute this to an aberrant condition in 
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government which will soon enough be 
righted. This might be termed Waiting for 
"76." 

Well, of course, 1976 came and nothing 
changed. As best I can judge, nothing now 
will change for a long time. The objectives 
of the state have been achieved; the bar- 
gaining power of the universities has ac- 
cordingly quite dissipated. The subject of 
education has been disposed of. Environ- 
mentalism displaced it in the early Seven- 
ties, and even that issue seems now to be 
waning. Energy issues are coming to the fore. 

Higher education is scarcely addressed in 
the party platforms of 1980. The Republicans 
undertake to “hold the federal bureaucracy 
accountable for its harassment of colleges 
and universities and will clear away the tan- 
gle of regulation that has unconscionably 
driven up their expenses and tuitions.” 

This will be recognized as a routine Repub- 

The Democrats, for their part, propose to 
lican promise to tame the bureaucracy. 

The Democrats, for their part, propose to 
“reaffirm the federal responsibility for stable 
support of knowledge production and de- 
velopment of highly trained personnel in all 
areas of fundamental scientific and intel- 
lectual knowledge to meet social needs.” 


This is clearly an equally routine Demo- 
cratic pledge: to keep up spending; in this 
case, for “knowledge production.” 

In a word, support for higher education 
has become a routine function of the na- 
tional government. There is an agriculture 
program, a housing program, a higher-edu- 
cation program. Each goes on and each 
retains roughly its share of the budget, while 
growing steadily more detailed, a process 
that in the welfare program has been given 
the name “tireless tinkering.” 


The higher education reauthorization bill 
of 1980 extends all the existing programs, 
with a large number of small changes, but 
there are no significant changes in policy or 
in the fundamental definition of the federal 
role. Grants to needy students are increased. 
Loan programs are rearranged. Parents, as 
well as students, will henceforth be able to 
borrow. The 3 percent interest rate of the 
1958 loan program is increased to 4 percent. 
Where there had once been a single program 
to aid “developing institutions,” there will 
now be three. Additional funds will be made 
available to train teachers of the handi- 
capped. Myriad other changes are made. But 
nothing of conseauence will be different.* 

I noted in Daedalus in 1975 that, in con- 
trast to higher education, the elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers had “fash- 
loned themselves into an aggressive national 
lobby.” In 1976 the National Education Asso- 
ciation endorsed the Democratic candidate 
for president, in return for a pledge to es- 
tablish a Department of Education. This was 
done in 1979. What role had higher education 
in this momentous decision? As near as pos- 
sible to none. Many of the principal organiza- 
tions representing colleges and universities 
in Washington professed neutrality. Others 
were opposed to the creation of such a de- 
partment because they felt it would be 
dominated by elementary and secondary in- 
terests. But any such latent opposition was 
effectively squelched by the Carter adminis- 
tration, which was nothing if not direct in 
making the interests of the state clear to 
leaders of the universities and making clear 
also that the interests of the state came first. 

Thus, on February 1, 1979, the executive 
committee of the Association of American 
Universities was summoned to the White 
House. The presidents of seven major uni- 
versities, including Purdue, Iowa, Stanford, 
and Indiana, were greeted by six senior ad- 


* The pioneering National Defense Educa- 
tion Act was 25 pages long. The routine 
Higher Education Amendments Act of 1980 
was 151 pages long. 
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ministration officials: Vice-President Mon- 
dale, presidential science adviser Frank Press, 
presidential domestic-policy adviser Stuart 
Eizenstat, education aide Elizabeth Abramo- 
witz, Commissioner of Education Ernest Boy- 
er, and Assistant Secretary of HEW Mary 
Berry. They were told in explicit terms that 
the president was committed to the depart- 
ment and they were not to oppose it if they 
did not want their own programs cut. They 
did not oppose. 

I give the specifics of this meeting only to 
suggest the reality of federal influence and 
the normal nature of its exercise. In fairness 
it should be noted that while the White 
House successfully put down the opposition 
of the various Washington association, some 
individual university presidents did speak 
out against the proposed department. What 
is remarkable is that one must think them 
courageous for having done so. 

The relationship between the government 
and education continues to be fundamental- 
ly political. Hence, “waiting for "76" turned 
out to be much like waiting for Godot. Not 
much happens and nothing changes. This 
seems to have come as a surprise to some. All 
the Carter administration did was to estab- 
lish a new department that will make regula- 
tion yet more extensive. This was not the 
intent of the planners of the new depart- 
ment. It will be the result. 

What of the future? Federal influence has 
gone from encouraging the development of 
curricula, which was the main theme of the 
NDEA, to much more pervasive setting of 
standards as to student enrollment and fac- 
ulty selection. There is a rule of sorts that 
organizations in conflict become like one an- 
other. In just this manner universities, once 
decentralized and collegial, more and more 
come to adopt the hierarchical, bureaucratic 
form of the federal government with which 
they deal. The structure of university gov- 
ernance is increasingly shaped to match the 
federal counterpart: a proliferation of vice- 
presidents, assistant deans, and deputy chan- 
cellors to deal with deputy directors, assist- 
ant secretaries, and deputy assistant secre- 
taries. (In the new Department of Education 
one finds officials with the title Assistant De- 
puty Assistant Secretary.) Subtly, the leader- 
ship of universities seems to be turning 
toward men and women whose skills are in 
the kinds of adversary proceedings the fed- 
eral government brings about. But universi- 
ties will have to adapt. And if in doing so 
they lose much that is distinctive in their 
previous form and function—well, that is 
progress. 

The federal government has acquired the 
power to shut down any university it chooses. 
The more important the university, the 
greater the power. And the greater the con- 
centration of federal power in one place, the 
greater the danger. It was that danger that 
moved David Riesman to oppose the Depart- 
ment of Education, on the grounds that “ed- 
ucation is . .. vulnerable to attack because 
something done in one of the three thousand 
accredited postsecondary institutions by 
somebody may offend somebody or get in the 
papers. It therefore needs to have many di- 
verse sources of support, combined with a 
certain precious obscurity. . . . Education is 
best served by decentralization, not only in 
this huge and diverse country but also with- 
in the federal government and its many 
agencies.” 

There was a time when the universities 
could have insisted on more equal terms. 
They did not. Now they cannot. Sometimes, 
outside interests capture a federal bureauc- 
racy. May it simply be noted that 37.8 per- 
cent of the budget of the American Council 
on Education in 1979 came from federal 
funds. 

It is in the nature of universities to re- 
quire patrons, in the nature of patrons to 
require certain forms of obeisance in return. 
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A friend who is the master of a Cambridge 
University college, although a man of asser- 
tive agnostic inclination, nonetheless faith- 
fully once each year prays for the soul of a 
sixteenth-century benefactress. Delayed grat- 
ification, however, is not natural to twen- 
tieth-century politics, and universities must 
now expect a long, for practical purposes 
permanent, regimen of pressure for the fed- 
eral government to pursue this or that na- 
tional purpose, purposes often at variance 
with the interests or inclinations of the 
universities themselves. 

There is nothing to be done about this, 
Save to be aware of it. The conquest of the 
private sector by the public sector, of which 
Joseph Schumpeter wrote a generation ago, 
continues apace. If the private institutions 
of America are to be preserved, we are going 
to have to learn to defend them. 


UN-AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Hillsdale College, a liberal-arts school in 
Michigan of about a thousand, has always 
paid the bills without federal aid. In an era 
of cost overruns and budget deficits, one 
would have thought this financial independ- 
ence to be a cause for celebration. But the 
bureaucracy in Washington sees things 
otherwise, and in the early 1970's it began 
mailing the college solicitous letters, hoping 
to steer it down the path of righteousness 
and federal support. Could Hillsdale not see 
the error of its ways? Think of the millions 
of federal dollars that someday could line 
its coffers. Nevertheless, Hillsdale said no 
thanks and continued with its tasks. 

All went well until 1975, when the federal 
government promulgated its Title IX regula- 
tions against discrimination. Any college or 
university on the federal dole would hence- 
forth have to hire without regard to race, 
color, creed, or sex. Like every other college. 
Hilisdale was informed that it had ninety 
days to comply with the law. But Hillsdale 
assumed it was exempt from the edict. It 
made this assumption not to strike a blow 
for discrimination—the college graduated 
blacks and women before the Civil War— 
but simply to fend off the long arm of the 
government from academic matters. 

More letters followed. This time the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
said that if Hillsdale did not comply with 
the regulation, it would lose all federal 
money. Hillsdale responded by saying it re- 
ceived no such money. 

Not taking no aid for an answer, in 1977 
the secretary of HEW reasoned that student 
aid, such as veterans benefits, constituted 
aid to Hillsdale. and he announced that he 
was suspending any such aid until Hillsdale 
complied with Title TX. The trustees of Hills- 
dale thought this gesture unfair to the stu- 
dents and sued the government. The case is 
still heard, and there is a chance that it may 
go to the Suvreme Court 

So much for saying no to a gift horse.@ 


COAL PORTS CRISIS: A LOST 
ECONOMIC BONANZA? 


@ Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
world coal study published in May of this 
year graphically highlighted the dra- 
matic fact that the world’s energy-de- 
pendent nations must rapidly turn to 
coal—if they want to break the economic 
domination of foreign oil producers. 

America, with one of the world’s larg- 
est reserves of coal, stood as a beacon to 
these energy-starved nations searching 
for energy stability amidst a sea of un- 
certainty brought on by political unrest, 
labor unrest, and the inability of other 
coal producing nations to supply the coal 
needs of the world. 
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Recognizing the opportunity that 
American coal reserves offered, the coal 
ships of the world at the beginning of 
1980 began to queue up at our coal ports 
in ever-increasing numbers to be loaded 
with their precious energy cargoes. 

It became obvious, early on, that our 
Nation’s coal ports were not up to meet- 
ing the enormous demand. 

Because our coal ports are not of suffi- 
cient depth to allow the world’s super 
coal colliers (those ships of 100,000 
dwt size and up) to berth and load 
America’s coal, foreign nations have 
been forced to send a greater number of 
smaller colliers to our Nation’s ports. 

These extra, unnecessary ships add to 
the loading time and transport time, 
create monumental bottlenecks in our 
ports, and drastically increase the wait- 
ing time for receipt of cargo—thus in- 
creasing the cost of American coal and 
diminishing its competitive edge over 
coal from other foreign countries. 

Currently there are some 102 of the 
world’s -oal colliers lying idle at the Port 
of Hampton Roads, for some 30-35 days 
each, waiting their turns to be loaded 
and on their way. Each day they lie idle 
adds $15,000 to $20,000 per ship to the 
cost of America’s coal. 

The Port of Hampton Roads gives the 
appearance of one gigantic parking lot 
for the world’s coal colliers. But Hamp- 
ton Roads is not unique. All of our 
Nation’s coal ports are experiencing the 
same problem to some degree. 

This phenomenon does not bode well 
for America’s coal export market. As is 
pointedly noted in “The Future of U.S. 
Energy Ports,” a July 1980 study by Rex- 
ford B Sherman of the American Associ- 
ation of Port Authorities— 

Coal, to be competitive, must offer a sig- 
nificant cost advantage over alternative 
fuels... 

Ports are a critical factor in the movement 
of coal. The capacity of a port to receive 
large coal vessels, load and turn them around 
without excessive delays has a major bearing 
on the competitiveness of coal on overseas 
markets. Vessel delays, for whatever reasons, 
are costly to shippers and lose business to 
competitors. Thus, ports must be dredged 
adequately to accommodate vessels of req- 
uisite drafts and possess docks and equip- 
ment needed to load them quickly and send 
them on their way. 


Mr. President, I ask that this study in 
its entirety be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The study follows: 

THE FUTURE oF U.S. ENERGY Ports 
(By Rexford B. Sherman) 

America’s ports play a crucial role in the 
movement of energy commodities. Most of 
our imported petroleum and an increasing 
proportion of our natural gas supplies are 
delivered by ocean carrier. The same is true 
of our expanding coal export trade. In 1977, 
U.S. water borne imports included 403.6 
million tons of crude petroleum, 3.5 million 
tons of gasoline, 3.2 million tons of kerosene, 
7.8 million tons of distilled fuel oil, 68.2 
million tons of residual fuel oil, and 2.5 
million tons of liquified gases. Coal exports 
in 1977 were 53.9 million tons.t This vast 
tonnage, so essential to the national well- 
being of the United States—to its economic 
and strategic interests—depends heavily on 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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the availability of a modern and highly effi- 
cient port system. 

At present, the United States is served by 
189 deep draft ports located along its three 
Seacoasts (including Hawali, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands) and on the 
Great Lakes.* Our nation’s port system has 
developed almost entirely as a result of state, 
local and private initiative. Port authorities 
are organized and administered as divisions 
of state and local governments. Between 1946 
and 1978, approximately $5 billion was in- 
vested in the construction and modernization 
of port terminal facilities. In the 1973-1978 
period aione, U.S. ports spent approximately 
$1.6 billion to expand and improve marine 
terminal capacities. The U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministraticn projects that port development 
expenditures between 1978 and 1983 will total 
$3.4 biilion—a firm indication of the port 
industry's commitment to meet the needs of 
U.S. waterborne commerce. And while the 
bulk facilities that serve the energy trades 
have generally been the product of private 
investment, the public port agencies, individ- 
ually and collectively, can do much to ensure 
the success of these endeavors. 

Looking to the future always entails cer- 
tain risks Even the most sophisticated proj- 
ections of tonnage growth and facility re- 
quirements are by necessity tentative and 
liable to go far of the mark as a consequence 
of unforeseen developments. We have seen 
this happen repeatedly during the past de- 
cade. The Arab-Israeli War of 1973, the sud- 
dem emergence of OPEC as a major world 
economic force, and more recently, the Iran- 
ian Revolution and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan have all had seriously traumatic 
impacts on world trade, the movement of 
energy commodities and world economic and 
political conditions in general. Uncertainties 
as to the availability of foreign energy sup- 
plies are bound to affect energy planning in 
all industrial nations. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that major 
trends are emerging that will almost certain- 
ly have & significant impact on the energy 
trades and, as a consequence, on the United 
States port system. These conditions must 
necessarily weigh heavily in any decision- 
making relating to port facility development. 
The U.S. is certain to continue importing 
large quantities of crude oil and petroleum 
products over the remainder of the century, 
but at a decreasing rate. The Exxon Corpo- 
ration's Energy Outlook 1980-2000 projects 
oil imports will rise to about 9.3 million bar- 
rels per day by 1990 (compared to the 1978 
level of 8.2 million barrels per day), but 
then decline to 5.5 million barrels by the 
year 2000.‘ But the facts are that during the 
first half of 1980, U.S. crude oil imports, 
both crude and refined, have been running 
well below the 8 million barrel per day limit 
set by President Carter, and significantly be- 
low those of a year ago.» How permanent this 
trend will be remains to be seen—but the 
certainty of higher OPEC prices, the effects 
of conservation measures and increasing re- 
liance on coal, nuclear, synthetic and other 
nn-oil energy sources are sure to have a re- 
straining effect on oil imports in the future. 


What this suggests is a reduced require- 
ment for expanded port oil receiving termi- 
nals at our ports. The Maritime Administra- 
tion estimates that $2.2 billion will be in- 
vested in liquid and dry bulk cargo facilities 
in the 1978-1983 period, but much of that is 
assigned to the LOOP and Texas Deepwater 
Oil ports." LOOP is expected to become op- 
erational this year, but the future of other 
such ports is in doubt and, with the possible 
exception of Galveston’s Pelican Island fa- 
cility, may never be built. 

While some expansion may occur on a re- 
gional level, along with necessary moderniza- 
tion and rehabilitation of existing facilities, 
it appears unlikely—given the uncertainty 
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that clouds the future of crude supplies— 
that any major investment nationwide will 
be made in additional or greatly expanded 
waterside oil receiving terminals. 

For imported liquefied natural gases, the 
future also seems clouded and fraught with 
uncertainty. Exxon projects gas imports will 
increase from 1.4 trillion cubic feet in 1980 
to 2.6 tcf in 1990 and 2.8 tcf by 2000 with 
imported liquefied natural gas accounting 
for 30 percent of the total.* A recent study 
by the U.S. Office of Technology Assessment 
states that U.S. imports of LNG could rise 
from the currently approved level of 0.8 tcf 
to between 1.3 and 1.8 tcf by the mid-1990s.° 

Eleven LNG ships are now active in the 
U.S. trades; seven are under construction at 
U.S. yards; and the National Transportation 
Policies Study Commission projects in its 
medium growth scenario that the total could 
rise to 58 by 1990 and 82 by the year 2000.” 
But as of now, only four LNG terminals are 
operational—three importing terminals at 
Everett, Mass., Cove Point, Md., and Elba 
Island, Ga., and a loading terminal at Kenai, 
Alaska, through which LNG is being ex- 
ported to Japan." A fourth receiving terminal 
is under construction at Lake Charles, La., 
and will probably begin receiving LNG in 
early 1981." A fifth—to be located near Ox- 
nard, Ca.—designed to receive LNG from In- 
donesia and Alaska—has cleared the per- 
mitting hurdles but is now being challenged 
in court.“ A number of other LNG terminal 
proposals have yet to advance beyond the 
talking stage. 

Problems with LNG arise from the heavy 
capital investment in ships and loading and 
receiving terminals, safety considerations, 
and supply availability. The OTA study, for 
example, predicts that $5 billion in capital 
investment would be required for a single 
“world scale’ LNG venture in the early to 
mid-1980s, of which 40 percent would be for 
gas production and liquefication facilities in 
the exporting nation, 40 percent for the 
ships, and 20 percent for the import terminal 
and revaporization facilities in the United 
States.“ Even if the safety issue were 
resolved, the question of supply, price, and, 
most importantly, investor confidence would 
remain. 

Furthermore, past U.S. energy policy and 
the lengthy delays entailed in the permitting 
process and fending off legal challenges have 
been major impediments to LNG terminal 
development. 

The major suppliers—Algeria, Indonesia, 
Nigeria and the Middle Eastern states—all 
of them OPEC members—are insisting that 
the prices of their gas should be linked to 
the price of petroleum. The rapid escalation 
of OPEC oil prices and periodic threats to 
shut off supplies to the West should caution 
us against developing a similar dependence 
on these same nations for gas supplies. 
Moreover, importing LNG can only exacer- 
bate this country’s balance of payments 
problem. 

That implicit danger was underscored by 
& recent Algerian action cutting off natural 
gas shipments to France and to a U.S. com- 
pany over a price dispute.** These circum- 
stances are almost certain to make potential 
investors wary of committing large amounts 
of new capital to new LNG transportation 
systems, including of course, any receiving 
terminals that might be sited in the U.S. 

The future of coal in U.S. foreign trade 
shines brightly in contrast with the rather 
negative outiook for oil and natural gas. The 
major western industrial nations, including 
the United States, have expressed rather firm 
determination to turn to coal as an impor- 
tant solution to their energy needs. 

Here in the United States, the federal gov- 
ernment has taken definite steps to restrict 
and ultimately to sharply curtail the use of 
petroleum and natural gas in electrical gen- 
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erating and industrial power plants. The 
Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978 specifically calls tor "the expanded use, 
consistent with applicable environmental 
requirements, of coal and other alternate 
fuels as primary energy sources for existing 
and new electric power plants and major 
fuel-burning installations.” “ Given the con- 
tinulng controversy over nuclear power and 
the unlikelihood that solar, thermonuclear 
and other exotic energy alternatives will 
not be able to contribute significantly for 
many years to come, coal use is almost cer- 
tain to emerge as the most practical near 
term answer to America’s energy problem. 

U.S. coal output totalled 770 million tons 
in 1979; Exxon projects U.S. output will ex- 
ceed 1.2 billion tons by 1990 and 2.2 billion 
tons by the year 2000. Twenty years from 
now, coal may account for 33 percent the 
nation’s energy supply, compared to 19 per- 
cent at present. Oil’s share, by contrast, is 
projected to drop from 46 to 32 percent, and 
gas from 26 to 17 percent.* 

The escalating price of oil and natural gas 
and the likelihood that OPEC nations may 
curtain or even cut off supplies have given 
Japan and Western Europe reasons even more 
compelling than our own to seek out alter- 
native energy sources. Last May, the 20 in- 
dustrial nations in the International Energy 
Agency agreed to increase their use of coal 
by converting oil-fired plans and construct- 
ing new coal burning facilities. Similar 
pledges were made at the Tokyo economic 
summit in June of that year and more re- 
cently at the Venice summit at which the 
participants agreed to double their coal pro- 
duction and use “by early 1990.” The IEA 
has estimated that the demand of the 24 
nations comprising the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) could rise from the 591 million 
metric tons consumed in 1976 to 1.124 billion 
metric tons by the year 2000.” 

The World Coal Study, Coal—Bridge to the 
Future, published in May 1980, concludes 
that coal will be required to meet half of 
the OECD's anticipated increase in the energy 
needs over the remainder of the century. 
Substantial growth in coal use is also pre- 
dicted for the developed countries (most sig- 
nificantly India) and the so-called Centrally 
Planned Economics, especially the Soviet 
Union and the Peoples Republic of China. 
South Africa, which possesses extensive coal 
reserves, has invested heavily in coal-based 
synthetic fuel facilities and derives 75 per- 
cent of its fuel supply from that source. 
South Africa's example may very well be pre- 
cedent for a massive conversion to coal 
energy by other advanced industrial nations. 

As a general result, according to the World 
Coal Study, the international coal trade, 
which amounted to 200 million metric tons 
of coal equivalent (mtce) in 1977 (the unit 
tce is a metric ton—2,205 pounds—of coal 
with a heating value of 12,600 British thermal 
units (BTUS) per pound) will increase three 
to five times to 560-980 mtce by the year 
2000, depending on the average annual in- 
crease in energy demand. That would mean 
an unprecedented demand for American coal 
on the world market. The U.S. Department 
of Energy has conservatively estimated that 
U.S. steam coal exports for electrical power 
generation could reach 80 to 100 million short 
tons by 1990, and thereby create 38.000 new 
jobs for coal miners and another 190,000 new 
jobs in coal mining communities.“ 

Already a semblance of that future is tak- 
ing form. The Japanese are now active in the 
market and have indicated their import re- 
quirements could rise from the level of one 
million tons per year to 53 million tons an- 
nually by 1990 and 80 mililon tons by 1995." 
Other nations that have entered the market 
or have expressed active interest in steam coal 
are France, Italy, Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, and Brazil.** 
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In the post-war-era, U.S. coal exports have 
consisted almost exclusively of metallurgi- 
cal coal. Other than shipments to Canada, the 
US. has exported very little steam coal.“ 
That changed in 1979. U.S. steam coal ex- 
ports exclusive of Canadian shipments 
jumped to 2.5 million tons, compared to 300,- 
000 tons in 1978, and could very possibly 
reach as much as 7 million tons in 1980. Par- 
alleling this has been a surge in anthracite 
shipments bound through the port of Phil- 
adelphia for Japan, Korea, and Europe * and 
the beginning of coastwise movements of 
steam coal to power plants in New England.” 

The United States is in a strong position to 
make the most of this tremendous oppor- 
tunity. It has the largest and most varied 
reserves of quality coals available anywhere 
in the world. Furthermore, no other nation 
can match the efficiency of the U.S. coal min- 
ing industry. 

While inland transportation rates, partic- 
ularly where rail is the only alternative, are 
high and sometimes undercut the competi- 
tiveness of U.S. coal even on domestic mar- 
kets, the facts are nevertheless that in re- 
cent months, thanks in particular to favor- 
able ocean shipping rates, U.S. coal has been 
landed in Europe at prices below those 
charged for competing coals from South 
Africa and Australia.” 


The United States is currently the world’s 
leading coal exporter, although Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, and Poland are be- 
coming very formidable competitors. A dra- 
matic rise in U.S. coal exports would create 
many new jobs, not only in coal communi- 
ties, but in the transportation, equipment, 
and all other industries that serve the coal 
industry. Furthermore, increased exports of 
thermal coals would be a particular boon 
to communities that until now have been 
largely dependent on metallurgical coals and 
are now suffering as consequence of the 
worldwide slowdown of steel production, and 
the general leveling off of met coal demand 
as a consequence of technological innova- 
tions which have reduced the met coal in- 
put needed to produce a ton of coke. Coal 
export growth could make an impressive 
contribution to gross national product, na- 
tional income, and to the U.S. balance of 
payments. Coal exports to Japan, for exam- 
ple, could go a long way in helping to cor- 
rect America’s negative balance of trade 
with that country. 


The potential is there, but there are also 
significant problems. Despite evidence of a 
trend, massive conversion to coal use on a 
world scale is by no means a foregone 
conclusion. Nor is there any divine guar- 
antee that the United States will be able to 
take full advantage of the opportunity as it 
emerges. Among the constraints under- 
scored by the TEA are present leasing sched- 
ules, environmental problems, current fiscal 
regimes, essential investments initiatives, 
and limits on transport capacity.“ Most im- 
portant, however, as the IEA goes on to 
state, “The principal impediment appears to 
be a failure on the part of many private and 
public energy planners to appreciate the 
growing economic attractiveness of using 
coal instead of oil.” %2 


There lies the key. Coal, to be competitive, 
must offer a significant cost advantage over 
alternative fuels before large scale conversion 
will occur. That includes, not only the cost 
of production and delivery, but also the capi- 
tal investment required for boilers and for 
the treatment of coal to make it environ- 
mentally safe. Moreover, consumers must be 
assured of steady supplies at prices they can 
count on. If the current OPEC price spiral 
continues, as it is almost certain to, accom- 
panied by the ominous threat of supply dis- 
ruption or curtailment, coal’s advantage 
surely will be enhanced, providing of course, 
the price of delivered coal remains unchanged 
or climbs at a siginficantly slower rate. We 
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in the transportation industry—ports and 
carriers alike—have a very real interest in 
ensuring that coal maintains a strong com- 
petitive position versus other energy com- 
modities. And we in the United States must 
ensure that American coal retains its pri- 
macy on the world market. 

Ports are a critical factor in the movement 
of coal. The capacity of a port to receive large 
coal vessels, load, and turn them around 
without excessive delays has a major bearing 
on the competitiveness of coal on overseas 
markets. Vessel delays, for whatever reason, 
are costly to shippers and business to com- 
petitors. Thus, ports must be dredged ade- 
quately to accommodate vessels of requisite 
drafts and possess docks and equipment 
needed to load them quickly and send them 
on their way. Also criitcal is the port inter- 
face with the inland carriers, particularly 
railroads and barges, to ensure that coal 
arrives at the port in a timely fashion and 
can be readily moved to dockside without 
preventable interruption in the flow. 

At present, U.S. ports equipped to serve the 
overseas coal trade are concentrated largely 
on the East Coast—at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Hampton Roads. Smaller, though 
highly efficient terminals are located along 
the Gulf Coast—at Mobile and the lower 
Mississippi. Very limited capacity exists on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

While a number of major coal loading 
facilities are located on the Great Lakes, the 
size and draft limitations imposed by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the Welland Canal 
effectively exclude their use by large, ocean- 
going coal ships, making it unlikely that 
they could ever, or at least in the foresee- 
able future, play much of a role in the over- 
seas coal trade. 

The current loading capacity of U.S. coal 
piers on the Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports 
have been set at about 118.1 million tons 
per year. Planned expansion of existing ter- 
minal and the proposed construction of new 
terminals could raise that to perhaps 126 


million tons per year. With current over- 
seas exports averaging about 50 million 
tons,” that, at first glance, would seem en- 
tirely adequate. But if world demand ex- 


pands as rapidly as some predict, that 
capacity could be quickly exhausted within 
the next decade. That coming on top of the 
expected surge in coastwise movements, par- 
ticularly out of the North Atlantic ports, and 
the continuing movement of metallurgical 
coal could tax these facilities to their abso- 
lute limit in a very short time. Already there 
are predictions that U.S. ports will face an 
avalanche of as much as 20 to 25 million 
tons of steam coal within two or three 
years.™ 

The facts are that a number of these 
facilities, particularly at Hampton Roads, 
which accounts for some 70 percent of all 
U.S. overseas coal movements, have been 
subject to recurrent criticism of vessel con- 
gestion with as many as 30 ships swinging 
at anchor awaiting their turn at the coal 
berths. Foreign buyers are expressing scepti- 
cism as to the ability of U.S. ports to turn 
their ships around, and complain that costs 
incurred due to the long delays of coal 
ships at anchorage haye become extremely 
costly to them.” 


The Hampton Roads pier operators, in 
each case a railroad company, contend that 
pier capacity is more than adequate (and, in 
fact, underutilized), and that the problem 
has been caused by poor planning and a 
lack of coordination between the coal ship- 
pers and the vessel charterers. Stormy 
weather and the freezing of coal in the cars 
has also been blamed.* But whatever the 
reason, the problem is there, and unless 
something is done, will almost certainly 
grow in severity as the traffic increases. And 
unless a solution is found, our foreign cus- 
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tomers may very well go elsewhere for their 
coal. 

One partial solution, perhaps, would be to 
provide coal loading facilities for coastwise 
trade separate from those serving the export 
traffic. Still another might be the develop- 
ment of entirely new coal ports, perhaps in 
the Hudson or Delaware rivers or in the 
South Atlantic port range—at Morehead City, 
North Carolina; Burnswick, Georgia; George- 
town, South Carolina; to name some possi- 
bilities. Some of the current difficulty at 
Hampton Roads could, perhaps be alleviated 
by substituting ground storage for the pres- 
ent practice of storing coal awaiting exports 
in hopper cars. Dredging berths and access 
channels to greater depths and the construc- 
tion of offshore loading terminals could, in 
some instances, meet the needs of the large, 
deep-draft bulkers (ranging up to 250,000 
deadweight tons with drafts of 60 feet or 
more) that are almost certain to be em- 
ployed in the coal trades in the future. A 
large U.S. coal company has expressed inter- 
est in the developmnt of a large new coal 
port, with a potential throughput of 50 mil- 
lion tons annually on the east coast.*” Other 
expansion plans are being contemplated for 
Philadelphia and Baltimore.” 

There is a particular need for major coal 
exporting terminals on the West Coast that 
would allow foreign customers, particularly 
Japan and other nations on the Asian rim, 
to take advantage of the massive deposits of 
low-sulfur bituminous coal that under lay 
our western states. The comparatively low 
heat content of this coal (averaging 9,500 
btus per pound), however, makes it more 
costly to transport than higher rated coals. 

To overcome this disadvantage, it must be 
moved in very large bulkships, which in turn 
will require port terminals capable of receiv- 
ing them. Puget Sound, where channel and 
harbor depths reach over 65 feet, would be 
ideal. Other sites near the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River or off the coast of California 
might also meet the need. Pipelines through 
which coal in slurry would be moved directly 
to the loading port and than transfered ei- 
ther in slurry or dried to awaiting ships have 
been proposed as a means of overcoming the 
inland transportation problem.‘ 

What must be kept in mind is the fact that 
the United States is facing stiff competition. 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, and Poland 
have moved aggressively to carve out market 
shares. Foreign buyers can shop around. They 
do not have to come to us, and if we fail to 
meet their requirements, they will and have, 
in fact, threatened to turn elsewhere for their 
coal. Already Japanese and European inves- 
tors are pouring capital into the development 
of mines and related infrastructure in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and South Africa.“ The Jap- 
anese are negotiating countertrade agree- 
ments with the People’s Republic of China + 
and the Soviet Union “—providing tech- 
nology, capital, and expertise in exchange 
for coal. Once committed in this way, a cus- 
tomer is less likely to come to the U.S. for his 

If the United States wants to export coal, 
it must be prepared to offer foreign users op- 
portunities even more attractive than those 
oNered elsewhere. For one thing, it should 
try to attract foreign investment. It should 
ensure that U.S. ports are fully capable of 
moving coal at least as efficiently as their 
Overseas competitors. Every interest in- 
volved—the coal operators, the carriers, the 
federal government, and, most certainly, our 
port agencies—should unite in working out a 
policy that will ensure foreign customers that 
their needs are better met here than else- 
where. 

Until recently, few public port agencies 
have paid much attention to the bulk trades. 
Waterside coal terminals were, for the most 
part, owned and operated by railroads and 
other private operators. The port agencies 
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left all matters relating to the handling and 
shipping of coal to the shippers and carriers. 
But with coal promising to become of rap- 
idly growing significance in U.S. port traffic, 
it is clear that this attitude should change. 
The ports should take more an active role. 

For one thing, they could, for example, 
work with the shippers, the inland carriers, 
and the shipping interests in planning 
future facility needs, in reaching solutions 
aimed at assuring the smooth flow of coal 
and vessel traffic. As in the past, they would 
act as sponsors for deep-draft navigation 
projects required to accommodate colliers 
and other ship traffic. They could also head 
off local opposition, particularly from en- 
vironmentalists, by educating the public and 
keeping it informed as to the need for coal 
terminals. Moreover, particularly in view of 
the generally weakened financial state of the 
nation’s rail carriers, the port agencies them- 
selves might well find it profitable to invest 
in and even operate coal facilities on their 
own. That is, in fact, what has happened in 
the port of Mobile with the development of 
the state-owned McDuffie coal terminal.“ 
Overall, more active involvement of the pub- 
lic port agencies in coal terminal develop- 
ment and operation would help ensure that 
the necessary planning would refiect a 
broader public purpose, avoid wasteful 
duplication, allow access to public credit, 
and, hopefully gain wider public acceptance 
of the need. 

The Federal government also has a key 
role to play, but, as we all know, the govern- 
ment tends to speak in conflicting voices— 
with the result it frequently undercuts and 
even negates the success of highly laudible 
and worthwhile objectives. The Carter Ad- 
ministration has committed itself to pro- 
moting the expansion of U.S. exports. Yet, at 
the same time, the policies and regulations 
of various federal agencies are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for ports to gain approval 
for the construction and maintenance of the 
navigation channels on which our foreign 
commerce so heavily depends. Intolerable 
delays in obtaining the necessary project au- 
thcrizations have resulted from the extended 
permitting processes, environmental opposi- 
tion, and nuisance suits. Moreover, federal 
environmental, safety, health, and security 
requirements have placed additional (and 
unproductive) financial burden on our ports. 

If the government really wants to help, 
it should begin by cutting back the be- 
wildering maze of regulations and standards 
and end the bureaucratic inertia that chokes 
off initiative and discourages progress. At 
the very least, it should simplify and speed 
up the permitting process which now threat- 
ens to close down our port system. It should 
resolve the conflicting policies and actions 
of its own agencies, and cooperate with other 
interests in working out a policy of common 
purpose—in this case, a policy of promoting 
of U.S. coal exports. 
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@ Mr. WARNER. France is one of those 
countries whose coal colliers have expe- 
rienced delays in our Nation's coal ports. 
In a meeting I attended this past May 
in the office of the Governor of Virginia, 
French officials expressed their increas- 
ing concern over the delays their ships 
were incurring. They pointed to three 
problem areas they felt must be dealt 
with by the United States if the delays 
were to be corrected: 

First. Restricted port depths; 

Second. Inefficient shoreside facilities; 
and 

Third. Present transportation system 
from mine-mouth to harbor. 

In a memorandum dated by a June 10, 
1980 cover letter sent to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, Mr. Albert Viala, 
vice chairman of ATIC, France’s coal 
buying agency, laid out the increase in 
the cost of America’s coal each of the 
above three problem areas creates. 

Each adds $3 a ton to the cost of 
America’s coal, for an aggregate increase 
of $9 a ton: 

In other words, improvement of U.S. ports 
and railroad system could produce savings 
in the order of 30 percent of the transporta- 
tion cost or 15 percent of the total price CIF 
European port per ton of coal. 

In terms of global amount of money and 
figuring that West Europe might import 100 
million tons per year of steam coal in 1990, 
savings could reach almost one billion U.S. 
dollars per year. 


Mr. President, I ask that the cover 
letter and memorandum of June 10, 1980 
be inserted at this point into the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

PARIS, 
June 10, 1980. 
Mr. E. R. HEIBERG III, 
Major General, USA, Director of Civil Works 
Office, Department of the Army, Office of 
the Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL HEIBERG: I wish to reply 
although rather belatedly to your letter of 
March 31, 1980. 

However it is only since a few days we are 
in a position to oversee our 1980 and 1981 
purchases from the USA, it be for steam or 
coking coal. In the meantime we have also 
completed shipping arrangements and con- 
tracts which enable us to give you a better 
picture of the vessels we are most likely going 
to employ. These information are attached 
to the present letter. 

I would like, as well, to thank you for 
all the invaluable help that your colleagues 
all over the United States extended to my 
associate, Jacques Dules, for his study of the 
ports and navigable waterways in the United 
States. I hope that a decision, favorable to 
both our countries, such as an investment in 
a loading facility, for example, will be con- 
templated. 

I am planning another trip to the United 
States within a few months, and I am think- 
ing of coming to Washington to bring you 
up to date on our plans. I hope that on this 
occasion I will have the opportunity to meet 
with General Morris, which was not pos- 
sible during my January trip because of 
his absence. 


With all my appreciation for your past 
assistance, and my thanks in advance for 
whatever help you can give us in the future 
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for projects to our mutual benefit, I am, 
with best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT VIALA, 
Vice-Chairman. 


A.L1.C.: ACTUAL AND PROSPECTIVE PURCHASES FROM 


THE UNITED STATES 


[In million tons} 


1981/1990 


1979 


1980 


coal 
Coals, 
3, 030,000 3, 600, 000 


Metallurgical 
(straight 
blends). Gradual increase 
expected from 
8 to 16 million 
tons. 

Steam coal 

Anthracite duffs.___- 

Anthracite sized... 

Coke breeze 


260,000 3, 500, 000 
60,000 130, 000 
70,000 175,000 
16,000 230,000 


- 3, 430,000 7, 635, 000 


In 1980, about 300,000 tons will be mov- 
ing to France outside ATIC under specific 
arrangements for making B.F. coke in France 
and to be exported from here, 

In 1979, all the coals have been shipped 
through Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Hampton Roads. 

In 1980, only 2 vessels so far with steam 
coal have been steamed in New Orleans as 
trtals. Part of the coke breeze is being 
shipped from East Canadian ports (Phila- 
delphia 300,000 tons, Baltimore 1,800,000 
tons, Hampton Roads 5,200,000 tons, U.S. 
Gulf 200,000 tons, Canadian ports 100,000 
tons). 

For 1981 and onward, we expect to have 
more shipments through U.S. Gulf ports in 
the expectation of various arrangements we 
contemplate making. 


SIZE OF VESSELS FOR THE CARRIAGE OF U.S. 
COALS 

1. Vessels presently chartered on the mar- 
ket by ATIC: 

We list hereunder some vessels recently 
chartered by ATIC for loading coal in the 
main U.S. ports. These vessels of various 
sizes are those which have loaded the maxi- 
mum of cargo permitted by the present lim- 
itations in several U.S. ports generally used 
for the exports of U.S. Coal to France. 


Main characteristics (meters) 


Tonnage 
loaded 
Loa Beam S. draft L, TOW (MT) 


Ports: Name 
of vessels 


ampton Roads: 
E. W. Beatty... 260 41,65 16,8 123,132 
Orient Pioneer. 260, 6 41, 60 104, 490 
Baltimore: 
32,2 14,22 76,899 


Saxonia 
32,2 12,91 = 68, 785 


92.647 
93, 501 


57, 738 
59, 789 


Maris 
Huntsman... 244, 09 
Davant: 
Castillo de 
Almansa... 244,— 
Philadelphia 
Gimsnes. 


60,000 50, 000 
33, 750 @) 


32,2 33, 
24,8 


t Port car of 15/1700. 


The vessels in the above table have to be 
considered only as examples illustrating the 
current maximum capacity of shipment of 
the main U.S. ports. 

However, generally speaking, ATC in 1980 
has chartered in most cases panamax vessels 
for loading coal and some combined carriers 
(ore bulk oil) for loading coking coal. The 
choice between the two types of vessels de- 
pends on the destination of the coal. 

2. Vessels which ATIC would like to em- 
ploy in the future: 

To a large extent, we are convinced that 
the Future volume of the U.S, traffic to Eu- 
rope and particularly France and transport 
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costs would justify the employment of ves- 
sels over 120,000 TOW. We could already ad- 
vise you on the types of vessels we have in 
mind: 


Type “Montcalm”: 

Deadweight summer (tons) _......-. 

Draft summer (meters). . 

Length overall (meters)... 

Beam maximum breadth (meter 
Type “‘Cetragpa’’ (just ordered): 

Deadweight summer (tons). . 

Draft summer (meters)... - 

Length overall (meters) 

Beam maximum breadth (meters) 
Type “Hermod"’: 

Deadweight summer (tons) 

Draft summer (meters) 

Length overall (meters).........- 

Beam maximum breadth (meters) 
Type “Aurora”: 

Deadweight summer (tons) 

Draft summer (meters)_._. 

Length overall (meters) 

Beam maximum breadth (meters) 


. 123,125 
16, 09 


267, 58 
39, — 


[French Memorandum] 


CoaL Export Out or U.S.A. TOWARDS 
WEST EUROPE 


1. The present situation : 

1.1 Coal is exported through 4 main ports 
on the U.S. East Coast: Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Newport News and Norfolk, 

In order to reach Newport News and Nor- 
folk, colliers have to ship through the same 
artificial access channel the depth of which 
is limited to 45 ft. (13, 5m) before reach- 
ing the naturally deep roadway known as 
Hampton Roads. Separate channels then 
connect Hampton Roads to Norfolk and New- 
port News ports; both are maintained by 
dredging at 45 ft. depth. 


Baltimore port is situated 180 miles from 
the sea up in the Chesapeake Bay. Depths 
in Baltimore harbour, at the Chesapeake Bay 
entrance and in a third zone along the ac- 
cess channel are maintained by continuous 
dredging at 40 ft. (—12m) depth. 

Philadelphia access is made by using the 
Delaware River, in which the 100 miles long 
access channel is also maintained by con- 
tinuous and difficult dredging to theoriti- 
cally 40 ft. practically 36 to 38 ft. 


The situation map attached as Appendix 
I to the present memo {illustrates the above. 
Available depths in the resvective access 
channels restricts the draft of loaded ships 
leaving those ports and consequently their 
sizes and carrying capacities. 

The following table summarizes essential 
data corresponding to each of the above 
mentioned ports together with the tonnage 
of coal exported through each of them in 
1977. 


Maximum 
ship's 
dead 
weight, 
metric 
tons? 


Con- 
trolling 


Port 


Philadelphia. _.__ 


1 Figures quoted take in account a 2-ft tide, 5-ft clearance 
but do not take advantage of possible overdredging below 
authorized depth. jas ‘ 

2 Deadweight capacities correspond to usual ships fully 
loaded at the corresponding draught. Figures quoted are ap- 
proximate round figures. 


It must be recalled here that cost of trans- 
porting one ton of coal across the Atlantic 
(from Hampton Roads to Le Havre) is, to- 
day, in the order of (1): 16-17 U.S. dollars/ 
ton when done in a 50.000 TDW ship, 13-14 
U.S. dollors/ton when done in a 140.000 TDW 
ship. 

Whereas many European ports can easily 
accommodate ships with 16m draught and 
140.000 Dead Weight (in France only, Fos, Le 
Verdon. St Nazaire, Le Havre and Dunkerque 
are not or will very shortly be in such posi- 
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tion), depths presently available in all U.S. 
ports limit the size of the ships which can 
be used and therefore increase the cost of its 
maritime transportation by some 3 U.S. $ per 
ton or 20 to 25 percent above the cost which 
could be obtained with the modern ships now 
in operation on other routes or already under 
construction. 


Designation of coal- 
loading installation 


Name of railroad 


owner and operator 
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1.2. In each of the four above mentioned 
coal export ports, coal is loaded mto ships 
by using loading installations which belong 
to the private Railroad Companies servicing 
the corresponding port. 

The following table summarize the main 
characteristics of the available loading in- 
stallations. 


Ships which 
Total average can be 
Depth of practical loading 

water rate (t/h)! 


Total berthing 


simultane- 
length (feet) 


ously loaded 


Pier N.G__.......... 
... Pier No. 15. 
. Curtis Bay. 
Greenwich 


Newport News.. 
Baltimore... 
Philadelphia. 


Chessie System 


Conrail 


Norfolk & Western. - 


Chessie System... .- 


1 Average practical loading rate is somewhat unprecise, as it depends basically from the railroad transportation rate and the mining 


requirements. 


Notes: Rates do not include demurrage charges and correspond to spot market. 


In all the above mentioned loading in- 
stallations coal is directly dumped from rail- 
road cars on the belt conveyor system which 
finally loads the ship, without any ground 
storage. When the belt conveyor system 
would be capable to load at a very high rate 
(8.000T per hour on Pier n° 6 at Norfolk), 
the average practical loading rate is reduced 
to a fraction of that figure, because it is en- 
tirely dependent on the time required to 
bring railroad cars from the different track 
lines on which they are lined up waiting 
and to sort them so as to obtain the re- 
quired quality in using coal produced by the 
specific coal mines corresponding to the 
shipment being actually done. 

As a direct and inevitable consequence of 
the way loading of ships is performed, of the 
number of berths available (and, possibly, of 
the railroads transport capacity), ships load- 
ing coal in U.S. ports have to wait in quene 
line from one to four weeks, as an average 
2 weeks. 

In 1980, the demurage additional costs 
which will be paid by French consumers of 
US Coal will reach around 20 millions US$ 
or roughly 3 US$/ton. 

That fact constitutes the second major 
difficulty which is met with exporting coal 
out of U.S. 

1.3 Pennsylvania and West Virginia have 
been in the past the main good quality coal 
producing area. They remain today and will 
probably remain one of the areas in US with 
important reserves of high calorific and low 
sulfur content coal. 

Up to now railroad transportation from 
the above mining areas to one of the four 
ports already mentioned is the only mode 
of transportation which can be used. Three 
railroad companies share the corresponding 
market and each of the above mentioned 
ports—except Baltimore—is served by one 
railroad company. 

Norfolk is served by Norfolk and Western. 

Newport News Is served by Chessie System. 

Baltimore is served by Chessie and Conrail. 

Phiiadelphia is served by Conrail. 

Railroad transpcrtation rates have in- 
creased very rapidly and, in the eyes of out- 
siders, somewhat without logic in the last 
years. 

Here below some typical current rates are 
tabulated (US$ per short ton). 


[in percent} 


Average 

rate of 
increase 
per year 


January 
1977 


Total 
1980 increase 


West Virginia— 
To Hampton Roads... 
To Baltimore... .___- 
To Philadelphia 


12.35 
11. £2 
9.55 


9.20 
8.96 
7.40 


34.2 
33.0 
34.4 


Railroad transportation has not proved as 
reliable in connection with schedules and 


transport capacities as it would be required 
to decrease ships waiting time to a 
minimum. 

Rates charged by railroad companies are 
also very high. Over the same distance, if the 
transportation could be organized by using 
the unit trains systems (100 cars of each 100 
tons paying capacity which run as indivi- 
sible units between a loading point and an 
unloading point such as those in operation 
between Gillette, Wyoming and St. Louis, 
Missouri and Superior Terminal, Wisconsin), 
railroad transportation rate would most 
probably drop to less than 8 dollars per ton 
delivered in Hampton Roads ports. The pres- 
ent level of current railroad rates reflects the 
present status of the system where among 
other things railroad cars wait for days in 
port before being unloaded. 

Railroad transportation is thus the third 
main area of difficulty we have been meeting. 

1.4. To sum up, in the present situation, 
and in round approximative figures, U.S. 
coal is: 

Purchased, delivered in railroad cars at 
West Virginian mines at $30/ton. 

Transported by railroad to one of the 
Hampton Roads ports (through which 70% 
of the coal exports is effected) and loaded 
into ship at $12/ton. 

Transported across the Atlantic at $16 to 
$19/ton. 

Total CIF in a West European port includ- 
ing demurrage charges at loading port $58 to 
$61/ton. 

Transport costs are almost equal to the 
production cost. 

Restricted depths available in U.S. ports 
results in a surcharge of $3/ton. 

Organization of the loading system brings, 
via demurrages, an additional surcharge of 
$3/ton. 

Railroad present transportation organiza- 
tion as compared with a modern unit train 
system, cost an additional $3/ton. 

In total, $9/ton. 

In other words improvement of U.S. ports 
and railroad system could produce savings in 
the order of 30% of the transportation cost 
or 15% of the total price CIF European port 
per ton of coal. 

In terms of global amount of money and 
figuring that West Europe might import 100 
million tons per year of steam coal in 1990, 
savings could reach almost 1 billion US dol- 
lars per year. 

2. The near future perspectives: 

2.1 Increase in depths available in East 
Coast ports: 

Philadelphia access channel will not be 
deepened: existence of rock strata make 
such project uneconomical. 

U.S. Congress has approved since 1970 the 
deepening of Baltimore access channel to 
50 ft. However strong environmentalist 
groups supported by one influential Mary- 
land Senator (who was reelected in April 
1989) succeeded until now by successive 
Court actions to block the project by pre- 
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venting the State to dispose of the dredg- 
ing spoil in deposition areas which are re- 
quired. Some years may still lapse before 
actual deepening starts and, then, the works 
will take 5 to 8 years. 

A plan to deepen the access channel to 
Hampton Roads to 55’ exists and has been 
very recently presented to the public. It 
has yet to be approved by the relevant Fed- 
eral Authorities and particularly by the 
Congress. Under usual current procedure 
rules, that may take some 7 years. Actual 
deepening will then require some 3 years. 

Deepening of the access channels to 
Hampton Roads and to Baltimore is limited 
to 55’ by the existence of the Chesapeake 
Bay Tunnel, the top level of which is 58’. 

2.2 Improvement in the East coast coal 
loading capacity: 

Improvement in the existing coal loading 
facilities is a decision of the Railroad Com- 
panies who own and operate them. Ground 
surfaces now occupied by the adjacent mar- 
shalling yards (in the order of 100 Ha or 
250 acres in Norfolk, 40 Ha (or 100 acres) 
in Newport News and Baltimore) should 
make possible their modernization, especially 
in Norfolk. However there is, apparently, 
no clear plan ready to be presented, nor any 
decision by the railroad companies to go 
ahead in such direction. 

All ideas of artificial islands to be built 
offshore as deep water bulk commodities 
transfer terminal facility, or of offshore 
loading piers are, to our knowledge, in the 
very preliminary design stage. The concept 
of building an artificial island port in the 
deep water, relatively sheltered area existing 
at the entrance of the Delaware river is 
probably the most realistic. However, 10 
years or more will be required before its 
construction can effectively start. 

A very limited number of sites may be 
developed into new modern coal loading 
facilities on the East Coast, with direct ac- 
cess to the deepest navigation channels now 
foreseen: may be one or two only. Other 
sites now considered or possibly to be con- 
sidered in the future will have access to 
water depths restricted to 35-40 ft. Develop- 
ment of any new loading facility assumes 
that Railroad companies will supply those 
terminals in the same way as their own. 

Forecasts show a very substantial increase 
in the coal demand for the next decade. In 
view of the increased demand in coal export 
through East coast ports improvements in 
their loading capacity will result in de- 
creasing the coal transportation cost, if two 
further conditions are met: 

Railroad transportation capacity can cope 
with that increased demand. 

Improvements will be done in such a way 
and at such a rate that they will stay ahead 
of the coal export increase, 

Above remarks show that perspectives are 
not very bright, as regards the possibility to 
rapidly eliminate or decrease the economical 
impact of the present difficulties as regards 
coal exports through U.S. East Coast. 

Those ports nevertheless remain for ob- 
vious geographical reason the natural ship- 
ment ports of the Apalachian coal. The cor- 
responding route should be the most eco- 
nomical. It seems that for a quick execution 
of all works necessary to make viable large 
scale coal exports through those ports there 
is a need: 

For a strong political determination with 
clear priority mark. 

For the development of an alternate com- 
petitive coal export route. 

In view of the magnitude of the coal ex- 
port increase now forseen, that alternate 
route is, in any case, a must. 

2.3 Development of the Mississippi route: 

The Ohio-Mississippi (and their tribu- 
taries) waterway system already transport 
60 percent of the coal internally used in U.S. 
Easy to mine coal fields are being developed 
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or in production in Illinois, West Kentucky, 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado. At the same 
time coal consumption by public utilities in 
the South States, is rapidly and substan- 
tially increasing. To cope with that new 
situation several modern coal terminals with 
ground storage capacities in the order of 
1,000,000 tons or more, with reclaimer-stack- 
ers units, and with 7.000 T/h barge loading 
installation have been recently put in opera- 
tion or are being built in the region of 
Huntington, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo. 

Transportation by barge on the U.S. water- 
ways is a very competitive industry. The very 
high powered (10.000HP) push boats used 
on the lower Mississippi (worth some 7 mil- 
lions U.S. $ each) are the only type of equip- 
ment in the system, the ownership of which 
is concentrated in the hands of a few private 
companies; such companies however are a 
dozen and competition is said to remain ef- 
fective. From St. Louis to Cairo tows of 25 
barges each carrying 1400 tonnes are usual. 
From Cairo to New Orleans tows containing 
40 to 45 barges of some size are common. One 
pusher is therefore handling some 20.000 
tonnes to 60.000 tonnes of cargo. 

Thus the lower Mississippi is one of the 
cheapest way to transport bulk commodities. 
From Cairo to New Orleans freight rate today 
is in the order of 3 to 4 $/ton. It will prob- 
ably decrease (inflation discounted) in the 
future, when improvement of the barging 
system now under consideration will be 
effected. 

As regards transoceanic exports, New Or- 
leans area is the natural shipment port for 
commodities which have been barged down 
the Mississippi; because in order to reach any 
other port on the Gulf Coast (Mobile, Hous- 
ton, ...) the 40 or 45 barges tows would 
have to be divided in 15 barges units in New 
Orleans, and then use the Intracoastal 
waterway. 

For that reason. and although todays ton- 
age of coal exported through New Orleans 
port is very limited (1.5 to 3 millions T) 
2 coal terminals already exist and several 
more will be built Those new terminals will 
include ground storage in excess of 1 million 
tons and will be able to load 45m wide ships 
(which is the beam of 140.000 TDW ship) 
at a rate in the order of 5.000 to 7.000 T per 
hour. 

Draught of ships entering the Mississippi 
is however presently restricted to 40 ft. 
(12.2m). That limits their DW capacity to 
some 60.000 tons. 

Limitation in draught occurs only at the 
entrance pass into the river. In the river 
itself up to Baton Rouge depth available are 
60 to 100 ft. 

Deepening of the entrance pass down to 55 
ft. has been studied by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. It is feasible and economically 
justified, even if the recent forecast in coal 
export tonnages through New Orleans are 
not taken in account. 

It would be possible—if our information 
are correct—to deepen the entrance pass 
down to 50 ft. as a first stage in a very 
short time (18 months maybe) once decided 
and at a very limited cost. 

However, if the normal rules of procedures 
are followed, the start of the deepending 
works may not happen before 5 years. 


If the entrance pass to the Mississippi river 
was deepened to 55 ft. (or at least 50 ft.) 
in the next 2 to three years, it is clear that 
New Orleans despite being some 1,000 miles 
more distant from West European ports than 
Hampton Roads, will be in the position to 
capture a very important share of the U.S. 
coal export. One essential condition is how- 
ever that such deepening is done within the 
very next coming years. 

3. Conclusion: 

3.1 Besides Hay Point which is now capable 
of loading 150.000 DWT ships, the Australian 
ports of Port Kembla and Newcastle will in 
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1983 be deepened and organized so as to 
economically load 120.000 DWT ships. At 
the same time, Richards Bay in South Africa, 
which now accommodates 140.000 DWT ships, 
will have increased its loading capacity from 
24 to 44 million tons. People’s Republic of 
China, with the financial help of the Jap- 
anese Government, intends to put in opera- 
tion at the same date a deep water coal export 
port in Shi Ju So. 

West European Ports on the other side are 
today capable of accommodating ships with 
more than 130,000 DWT capacity. 

3.2 For U.S.A., who have in their territory 
one of the most important coal reserve, who 
have a very powerful coal industry, not 
working presently to maximum capacity, who 
may have a decisive political and military 
interest in being the major coal supplier of 
western Europe, the possibility to take ad- 
vantage of that situation hinges on: 

(a) Deepening of the entrance pass to 
the Mississippi River to 50 ft minimum, 55 ft 
if possible within the next 3 years. This is 
the first priority. 

(b) Deepening to 55 ft the access channel 
to Hampton Road within the shortest time 
allowed by national priority procedure. 

(c) At the same time reorganizing and 
improving the railroad transportation and 
shiploading systems on the East Coast so as: 

To obtain competitive FOB coal price. 

Avoid ships waiting in loading ports. 

We acknowledge with satisfaction the 
information that a Special Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives for the De- 
partment of Energy and Transportation, the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has been 
formed to develop a plan for major new U.S. 
coal exports in the years ahead. 

We respectfully suggest that views ex- 
press hereabove are submitted to the said 
Committee. 

SUMMARY 


1. Present situation: 

1.1 Coal is now exported through the 4 
East Coast ports of Norfolk, Newport News, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Depth of water 
available in the access channels to those 
ports are 45 ft. for Norfolk and Newport 
News; 40 ft. for Baltimore; and 38 ft. for 
Philadelphia. 

Capacities of ships which can be accom- 
modated in the same ports are limited to 
90.000 DWT for the first 2, 60.000 DWT and 
35.000 DWT for the 2 others respectively. 


Most European receiving ports and com- 
peting coal export ports can accommodate 
140.000 DWT ships or bigger. Draught lim- 
itation in US ports entails an extra cost 
of some 3; per ton over the rate which 
could be obtained with 140.000 DWT ships. 


1.2 Coal loading facilities and coal rail- 
road transport system in all US East Coast 
are for historical reasons organized in such 
a way that ships, as an average, wait 3 weeks 
before being loaded. Corresponding demur- 
rage costs represent an extra cost of some 
3 $/ton of coal transported. 


1.3 The only practical way of transporta- 
tion of coal from the Pennsylvania or West 
Virginia mines to the East Coast ports is 
railroad, Their rates have increased by more 
than 10 percent per year over the last 3 
years. Their service does not offer the neces- 
sary reliability. The transportation system 
prevents the use of the modern unit train 
concept successfully operated between the 
West and Midwest. That concept, if it was 
applied on the East coast, would probably 
reduce the railroad transportation cost by 
some 3 dollars per ton. 

1.4 In total, the present situation leads to a 
surcharge—in the order of 9 $/ton as com- 
pared with modern competitive ports. 

If the total coal tonnage exported of US 
was to reach 100 millions tons a year as 
most pessimistic experts foresee, this would 
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lead to an extra total charge of nearly 1 bil- 
lion US $ per year and US coal will not be 
competitive. 

2. The near future perspectives: 

2.1 As regards a possible deepening of the 
East Coast ports: 

Deepening of the access channel to Phila- 
delphia is not feasible. 

Deepening to 50 ft of Baltimore naviga- 
tion channel has been approved by Congress 
in 1970 but has not yet started due to en- 
vironmentalist Court actions. Actual dredg- 
ing operation required will take 7 to 8 years. 

Deepening to 55 ft of Hampton Roads 
channel has not yet been approved. Under 
normal rules of procedure, actual deepening 
could start within 7 years approximately. 

2.1 There is no clear indication that the 
Railroad Cies who own and operate the exist- 
ing coal loading facilities in the East Coast 
Ports, have embarked in the program of 
modernization required to load efficiently 
large size colliers. 

New terminal sites with deep water front- 
age seem to be very scarce. 

Offshore deep water ports or terminals are 
still in the early design stage and will not 
become facts before 10 years. 

Assuming the overall coal loading capacity 
of the East coast ports is substantially in- 
creased, railroad transportation capacity and 
economy must in the same time be improved. 

All above improvements should be 
achieved at a quicker pace than the increase 
in the coal demand. 

2.3 Development of the Mississippi route 
for coal inland transportation is well under- 
way. Modern high capacity coal terminals 
are built in the St. Louis-Cairo-Louisville- 
Huntington region, so as to load economi- 
cally barges which will then be pushed down 
the Mississippi in 20,000 T to 60,000 units 
tows to Baton Rouge-New Orleans area. 
Modern transfer terminals capable of load- 
ing efficiently large size ships exist or are 
in the early construction stage in the New 
Orleans area. 

The Mississippi route will thus be the 
most economical way to bring to the sea coal 
mined in Illinois, West Kentucky, Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

2.4 Deepening of the entrance pass to the 
Mississippi river and New Orleans port ap- 
pears as the only important action required 
in order to transform New Orleans area as 
one of the most important coal export ports. 
Deepening to 50 ft. is said as possible very 
quickly and at limited cost: it is the mini- 
mum improvement which is required and if 
done within 3 years, will permit US coal to 
remain competitive in face of the other im- 
portant coal producers of the world. 

3. Conclusion: 

All non oil producing countries of the 
world are bound to rely heavily in the next 
decade on coal as their major energy source. 
West Europe for instance will have to im- 
port some 65 million tons of coal in 1985, 
100 million in 1990. 

U.S.A., as the nation in the free world who 
owns the largest coal reserves and enjoys a 
powerful coal mining industry, should nat- 
urally be one of the leading if not the lead- 
ing coal supplier of the free world. 

For U.S. coal to be competitive on the in- 
ternational market, 3 essential actions are 
required. 

(a) Deepening of the entrance pass to the 
Mississippi River to 50 ft. minimum, 55 ft. 
if possible within the next 3 years. This is the 
first priority. 

(b) Deepening to 55 ft. the access channel 
to Hampton Road within the shortest time 
allowed by national priority procedure. 

(c) At the same time reorganizing and 
improving the railroad transportation and 
shiploading systems on the East Coast so as 
to obtain competitive FOB coal price, and 
avoid ships waiting in loading ports. 

We acknowledge with satisfaction the in- 
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formation that a Special Ad Hoc Committee 
consisting of representatives for the De- 
partments of Energy and Transportation, the 
Federal Maritime Administration, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has been 
formed to develop a plan for major new U.S. 
coal exports in the years ahead. 

We respectfully suggest that views ex- 
pressed hereabove are submitted to the said 
Committee. 


Mr. WARNER. The French strongly 
implied to those present at the May 
meeting that—even though they desper- 
ately need coal for their country and 
lean strongly toward America’s coal to 
satisfy this meed—unless these three 
problem areas were dealt with and recti- 
fied in a reasonable period of time, 
France, due to overriding economic 
factors, would be forced to look elsewhere 
for the fulfillment of its coal needs. 
France last year imported $179.7 million 
in coal from Hampton Roads. 

This implied threat was aired publicly 
in July when the economic attaché for 
the French Embassy in Washington de- 
clared that French coal users are con- 
sidering turning to Polish, South Afri- 
can, and Australian coal if the snags at 
Virginia’s coal loading piers are not 
cleared up in the next few years. 

Mr. President, I ask that the July 15, 
1980 Virginia Ledger-Star article en- 
titled “Port Snag Threatens French Coal 
Exports” be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The article follows: 

Port SNAG THREATENS FRENCH COAL EXPORTS 
(By Bill Byrd) 

WASHINGTON.—France, which imported 
$179.7 million in coal from Hampton Roads 
in 1979, will take its business elsewhere if 
snags at area coal loading piers aren't cleared 
up in the next few years. 

That warning came recently from Eric 
Thibau, economic attache for the French 
Embassy in Washington. 

France ranked third among the countries 
receiving coal loaded in Hampton Roads 
during 1979. Japan ranked first, receiving 
$551.8 million worth of the fuel. Italy, which 
received $253.1 million, ranked second. Coal 
valued at $1.8 billion was loaded on ships in 
Hampton Roads last year. 

Thibau said French coal users are consid- 
ering turning to Polish, South African, and 
Australian coal if Virginia port facilities 
aren't modernized. 

Thibau also said French importers might 
start using the more modern coal facilities 
at New Orleans instead of the Norfolk and 
Western and Chessie System piers in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

High-level French delegations have com- 
plained about the Hampton Roads coal situ- 
ation in meetings with Gov. John Dalton, 
U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr, and federal en- 
ergy Officials. 

The French have also met with coal indus- 
try and labor groups, Thibau said. They have 
warned that the switch could come within 
the “next three or four years” if ports aren’t 
improved. 

“We're not so much displeased as sur- 
prised,” Thibau said. “When you think that 
the United States put a man on the moon, 
you'd think they would have modern rail- 
road and pier facilities. But the technology 
at the piers is 30 to E0 years out of date. 

“It’s really time for the government to 
start investing in that,” Thibau added. 

Connie Holmes, executive secretary for 
the Coal Exporters Association in Washing- 
ton, said Japanese coal importers are also 
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worried about the Hampton Roads port prob- 
lem. 

“If they can't get our coal, they will go 
elsewhere,” she said in a recent interview. 

France was one of the western industrial 
nations which recently pledged at a Venice 
summit meeting to double its use of coal 
by 1990. French energy policy stresses coal 
and nuclear energy as means of decreasing 
the country’s reliance on foreign crude oil. 

Most of the coal exported to France from 
the United States is moved through Nor- 
folk and Newport News, according to Thi- 
bau. 

Much of the French-bound coal loaded in 
Hampton Roads in the past has been metal- 
lurgical coal used in steelmaking. 

But Thibau said an increasing amount of 
steam coal for power plants will be needed 
by France in the coming decade. 

French companies have already increased 
their American coal imports, according to 
coal industry figures compiled this month. 

France imported 3.47 million tons of 
American coal from Jan. 1 to May 31. The 
imports are valued at $156.2 million. 

French spokesmen said most of the coal 
was shipped out of Hampton Roads, That 
means France-bound coal formed about 18 
percent of the Hampton Roads coal ship- 
ments in the first five months of the year. 

The Hampton Roads piers loaded 18.6 
million tons of the fuel in the first five 
months of 1980. That was an increase of 
almost 40 percent over the figures for the 
first five months of 1979. 

The Hampton Roads piers loaded 13.2 mil- 
lion tons during the first five months of 
last year. 

Many ships have encountered long delays 
while waiting to load coal at the Hampton 
Roads piers. The Hampton Roads Maritime 
Association reports 37 ships are waiting in 
Hampton Roads for their turn at the piers. 

Thibau said French coal users are in- 
creasingly worried about getting their coal 
shipments on time. They fear the logjam 
at the port will make it impossible to in- 
crease their use of American coal, or con- 
tinue using it at all. 

“It's not that France isn't willing to buy 
teal from the United States,” Thibau said. 
“But it might be materially impossible to do 
so.” 


Albert Viala, president of the French coal 
importers association, met with U.S. officials 
as early as January to discuss the loading 
problems, the attache said. Viala made a trip 
to Washington where he met with Byrd, the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association, the 
United Mine Workers and the National Coal 
Association. 

Viala also met with representatives of the 
Chessie System, the Norfolk and Western, 
and Conrail—the Congressionally-chartered 
railroad which serves the Northeast. 

French officials also met with Dalton and 
other Virginia officials in May. 

Dalton spokesman Paul Edwards said the 
talks produced one agreement: there are no 
easy answers to the problem. 

Edwards said he doubted France would cut 
the amount of coal it now imports from 
Hampton Roads. He said a more likely pros- 
pect is that Hampton Roads would not get 
new business if the port situation isn’t im- 
proved. 

Thibau said French coal importers might 
continue to use Appalachian coal, even if it 
didn’t come through Hampton Roads. He 
said New Orleans port facilities might be 
able to handle Appalachian coal barged down 
the Mississippi River. 

But French importers have made con- 
tacts with the South African, Polish, and 
Australian coal industries, Thibau added. He 
said it was economically feasible for France 
to use these sources. 


Mr. WARNER. This is not an isolated 
threat. Japan has also been openly criti- 
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cal of U.S. export operations. Japanese 
officials warned in an August meeting 
with American coal producers and ex- 
porters, held in Norfolk, Va., that unless 
delays in the Port of Hampton Roads are 
eliminated and American coal becomes 
more competitive, they will shy away 
from it. 

Katsushigee Tanaka, an executive of 
Nippon Steel Corp., Japan’s biggest steel 
company, bluntly stated: 

We're going to review all our present U.S. 
coal purchase contracts with a view to re- 
taining only those which can offer competi- 
tive prices and stop renewing the rest. 


Mr. President, I ask that the August 
20, 1980 Virginia Pilot article entitled 
“Coal Loading Delays Costly, Japanese 
Say,” and the August 22, 1980, Journal 
of Commerce article entitled “Japan 
Critical of U.S. Coal Operations,” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

Coat LOADING DELAYS COSTLY, JAPANESE Say 
(By Bob Geske) 


NorFotk.—Ccstly delays in loading ships 
with coal in Hampton Roads and Baltimore 
must be eliminated if the two ports are to 
retain their 15-million-ton, $800-million-a- 
year coal trade with Japan, a spokesman for 
Japanese coal importers told U.S. coal offi- 
cials Tuesday. 

Katsushige Tanaka, a Japanese steel ex- 
ecutive, told the Coal Exporters Association 
that such delays cost Japanese-chartered 
vessels as much as $400,000 in extra fees for 
a single ship in Hampton Roads earlier this 
year. 

Port statistics released at the conference 
Monday showed that the 20 Japanese-chart- 
ered colliers calling at the port between May 
12 and June 20 faced average delays of 164 
days, with the 83,000-ton Eulalie Del Mar 
sitting for 29 days. Tanaka said the $18 mil- 
lion to $20 million in extra fees placed on 
Japanese traders awaiting coal make con- 
tinued trade infeasible because they have 
boosted the price of American coal used in 
steel-making by $5.50 per ton. 

He told American coal producers their 
metallurgical coal prices of $50 per ton were 
already $20 a ton over offered prices in China 
and Australia, two other Japanese import 
sources, 

He made his “brutally frank" assessment 
Tuesday morning during the second day of 
the White House-organized Japan-America 
Coal Conference at the Omni International 
Hotel. 

“They told us we have a lot of problems to 
overcome here, but I think the underlying 
message that they have a genuine and sin- 
cere interest in dealing with us through at 
least the end of the century,” said Carl 
Bagge, National Coal Association president. 

“Tanaka simply told us friendship only 
goes so far in lopsided economics, and he 
chided us for allowing the railroads to dom- 
inate the coal trade," Bagge said. 

“He told us we were just chicken in deal- 
ing with our own railroads, and told us our 
interests are at stake,” Bagge said. 

Hampton Roads coal piers, owned and op- 
erated by the Norfolk & Western Railway 
and the Chessie System, handled 9.1 million 
tons of Japanese coal last year, roughly a 
fourth of the 36 million tons handled in the 
port. 

The Virginia Port Authority estimates that 
coal exports generate $163 million a year in 
the state, averaging about $18 a ton in reve- 
nue for Virginia’s mines, railroads, shipping 
interests, and harbor merchants. 

The Japanese apparently gave no timetable 
for withdrawing or reducing the trade drasti- 
cally during closed door meetings this week. 
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but Bagge said, “They'll give us time to cor- 
rect our problems, I'm sure. They haven't for- 
gotten that American coal and American 
commitments after World War II built their 
steel industry into what it is today, and they 
want to continue being our customers,” 
Bagge said after Tanaka’s speech. 

“I think they laid it on the line and told us 
to clean up our own problems if we want to 
keep dealing,” Bagge said. 

French and Italian trade delegations gave 
the same critique to U.S. officials earlier this 
year. 

Eastern coal producers and shippers were 
also told Tuesday that any growth in the 
Japanese steam coal trade will not come 
through their ports. 

Satoru Murai, general manager of fuel for 
the Electric Power Development Co., Ltd., 
said inexpensive steam coal that sells for 
about $20 a ton cannot be mined in the 
Eastern U.S. and shipped through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Japan at competitive prices. 

Murai told the producers that the develop- 
ment of Western strip mines, railroads, and 
ports are the only way America can hope to 
meet Japan's burgeoning steam coal needs. 

"There's no threat implied to Eastern ship- 
pers or ports,” Bagge said, interpreting those 
remarks. “They're just telling us the econom- 
ics of world trade.” 

Murai said the Japanese will contract with 
Western miners for “experimental loads" 
through the primitive bulk terminals of Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, and Richards Bay, Van- 
couver in search of a realistic market there. 

“They also said they would like to partici- 
pate with American interests in building a 
steam coal port on the West Coast or in Alas- 
ka,” Bagge said. “I don’t know if our concen- 
tration would be as much on those future 
steam coal needs as in preserving our 30-year 
steel coal trade,” Bagge added. 

“The Japanese conceded that the port de- 
lays have only become a problem in the past 
eight months to a year,” Bagge said. 


JAPAN CRITICAL OF U.S. COAL OPERATIONS 


NORFOLK, Va.—American coal producers 
and exporters completed a three-day confer- 
ence with Japanese customers Wednesday, 
admittedly shaken by warnings that the 
Japanese may look elsewhere for future coal 
imports, 

“They were brutally frank and everyone 
listened, very carefully,” Carl Bagge, presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, said. 

“I think we're all going away a bit shaken, 
but determined to try to do much of what 
Japan and other nations want,” he said, 
noting foreign calls for reduced railroad 
freight rates and improved coal loading fa- 
cilities. 

Japanese officials warned that unless de- 
lays in the port of Hampton Roads are elim- 
inated and American coal becomes more 
competitive, they will shy away from it. 

For several months freighters have been 
backed up in Hampton Roads, the nation’s 
largest coal exporting facility. Ships have 
had to wait up to three weeks to be loaded 
with coal. Each idle day costs about $10,000. 

Japanese officials complained about the 
bottleneck and about railroad freight rates 
that have more than doubled during the past 
several years. 

These rates were blamed, in part, for 
American coal costing them about $20 more 
per long ton than coal from Australia and 
Canada. 

“We're going to review all our present U.S. 
coal purchase contracts with a view to re- 
taining only those which can offer competi- 
tive prices and stop renewing the rest,” said 
Katsushige Tanaka, an executive of Nippon 
Steel Corp.. Japan's. biggest steel company. 

Said Mr. Bagge, “He (Tanaka) told us we 
were chicken on dealing with our own rail- 
roads and told us our own interests are at 
stake.” 
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William Mason, president of the Coal Ex- 
porters Association, agreed that “railroads 
have unrealistically increased rates.” 

He expressed hope, however, that the en- 
tire U.S. coal industry will respond. 

“It'll be in everyone's best interest,” he 
said. 


Mr. WARNER. I met recently with a 
large coal-buying delegation from the 
Netherlands which expressed similar 
concerns about America’s coal exporting 
problems. 


Their concerns were ably summarized 
by Mr. Daan Everts, First Economic 
Secretary of the Dutch Embassy, in a 
presentation he made in October at 
Roanoke, Va., before the Virginia Coal 
Council’s “Appalachian Coal Awareness 
Week.” Among the concerns expressed 
by the Dutch delegation and Mr. Everts 
was this: 

There is an eminent need for deepening 
the ports so as to allow U.S. coal to be ex- 
ported in larger-built carriers than is pres- 
ently possible. The capacity to load larger 
ships to create a larger scale then will make 
coal more competitive and benefit producers 
and consumers.” 


It is absolutely crucial to most of the 
foreign observers that such works are very 
timely started and completed. If they are to 
take up to seven or eight or even up to ten 
years as they are rumored to be in the busi- 
ness, then valuable time and good oppor- 
tunity will be lost. So expediting the process 
seems absolutely necessary. 


Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Everts’ 
full presentation and an October 24, 
1980, Virginia Ledger-Star article, en- 
titled “Deeper Ports Urged at Coal Con- 
ference,” be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The material follows: 

DAAN Everts, ECONOMIC SECRETARY, 
DUTCH EMBASSY 


Mr. Everts. Thank you, Jack. It’s certainly 
a challenge to be the last speaker in the row 
and, in fact, the last speaker of the Con- 
ference. I can't quite see whether the audi- 
ence is still awake, but hopefully, my accent 
will draw some attention. 


Let me start out by saying that also on 
behalf of my colleagues from other countries 
abroad that it is a great pleasure and a great 
privilege to be at the Appalachian Coal Con- 
ference. I personally feel very honored to have 
the opportunity to share with you some of 
the concerns and expectations that exist on 
the other side of the ocean with respect to 
American coal and the American coal export 
potential. Some of you may have inferred 
from the program that I represent the whole 
of Europe. Let me correct that impression. I 
would have trouble with my European 
friends if I took that claim. I only represent 
one country in Europe, the Netherlands, 
quite a small one although energy-wise a 
major European country. 

Due to our vast natural gas resources 
which you may have heard about, we are an 
important trader, energy exporter in Europe. 
That goes for coal as well. 

I feel quite comfortable in predicting the 
Netherlands will play a major role in the 
international coal trade including from the 
U.S.A. For one thing, our own domestic use, 
consumption of coal. of imported coal will 
rise very dramatically, in fact, tenfold to 
over 30 million tons annually. But, in addi- 
tion to that, we expect to play a major role 
in the coal shipment to other countries in 
Europe which you have heard before who 
have equally ambitious plans for increasing 
coal use. You heard the figures of 200 mil- 
lion tons by 1990 and up to 4 billion tons 
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by the year 2000. That is imported steam 
coal. 

Now, the Netherlands is a gateway to Eu- 
rope and with Rotterdam being the biggest 
port in the world, we seem to be well- 
respected to serve as a major coal distribu- 
tion center. At present, there are three 
terminals in Rotterdam, accessible for dis- 
charge of coal from large bulk carriers up to 
250 thousand tons. The major terminal is 
being built in Europort with an annual ca- 
pacity of ultimately 30 million tons. This 
terminal will have transfer capability by 
push barges and rau. By 1990, Dutch ter- 
minals will have a throughput capacity of 
about 65 million tons. The combined coal 
handling capacity of all Dutch ports and 
transportation will be added to accomo- 
date imports for national coal and ship- 
ment to other countries well up through 
the year 2000. 

Now, the question of particular interest 
at this Conference is how much of that 
coal will come from the United States and 
from your competing coal export countries. 
There is no doubt on our part and that has 
been firmly established also in the European 
Community Energy Discussions, the internal 
discussion is that the U.S. is to be the major, 
by far, supplier. Potentially, you have all 
that is needed to become the world’s leading 
steam coal exporter. You have the reserves. 
You have the capital. You have the people 
with great dedication as these two days have 
borne out and you also seem to have a politi- 
cal administrative commitment to coal ex- 
port. 

The only question we have, and it is really 
the only as yet unanswered question, is 
whether American coal and that means, of 
course, Appalachian coal to Europe will be 
available at quantities and qualities re- 
quired and at competitive prices. It is with 
respect to this question that a number of 
European and Javanese delegations as well 
have recently visited Washington. 

In fact, only two weeks ago, I had the 


privilege of bringing thirty main coal trad- 
ers and large consumers from Holland to 


Washington, Norfolk, and Baltimore. I 
thought it might be interesting to you to 
briefly sum up what their main concerns 
and expectations are. 

There are, in fact, four. The first one was 
that our delegation, but the others as well, 
were impressed and penerally encouraged by 
the positive exnort attitude by you as well as 
State authorities. What I have heard so far 
in this Conference only confirms that politi- 
cal commitment, Nevertheless, some concern 
exists about the long-term reliability of 
American supplies. Unlike oil, vou don’t have 
legal imvediments to the export of coal, but 
protection could evolve at some point in the 
future, particularly when domestic and for- 
eign needs are perceived to compete. Foreign 
purchasers would like to have assurances 
that no discrimination between domestic and 
foreign consumers will be met and that con- 
tracts will be fully honored. 

It was suggested that a Coneressional Leg- 
islation or, preferably, an Intergovernmental 
Treaty, an international treaty to take effect 
might be a desirable thing. 

Now, having heard Senator Warner stress 
the overriding argument for coal exports and 
since it is to serve security, the energy secur- 
ity and the overall security of the Western 
World, I would subscribe that an interna- 
tional treaty would give this sort of assur- 
ance. It may well be appropriate. 

Secondly, the main restraint to a sharp in- 
crease of coal exports was clearly seen to be 
the inadequacy of existing transportation 
and port infrastructure. That should not 
sound new to you after all that we have 
heard so far. It struck our delegation as par- 
ticularly paradoxical, if not painful, that 
right now there seems to exist a surplus pro- 
duction capacity and that some 15,000 mine 
workers are involuntarily unemployed, while 
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at the same time the international coal 
demand is surging. The port limitation is 
causing the congestion at Eastern ports and, 
as a result, long waiting periods and formid- 
able demurrage costs we are considering a 
real handicap affecting trade prospects. It 
seems imperative that new facilities similar 
to Australia, Canada, and the Netherlands 
will build as soon as possible. Such facili- 
ties should have open storage yards in which 
many varieties can be blended and moved by 
fast belts. It’s certainly encouraging and ap- 
preciation also was expressed that quite a 
few impressive investment plans have been 
announced. We certainly hope they will 
materialize as scheduled. 

Besides the handling facilities, there is an 
eminent need for deepening the ports so as 
to allow U.S. coal to be exported in larger- 
built carriers than is presently possible. The 
capacity to load larger ships to create a larg- 
er scale that will make coal more competi- 
tive and benefit producers and consumers. 

We, on the dock side, learned about various 
dredging proposals particularly regarding the 
one of Hampton Roads. I must say the news 
this afternoon during lunch announced by 
Senator Warner that he is to introduce a leg- 
islative proposal in Congress is very welcome, 
indeed. 

It is absolutely crucial to most of the 
foreign observers that such works are very 
timely started and completed. If they are 
to take up to seven or eight or even up to 
ten years as they are rumored to be in the 
business, then valuable time and good op- 
portunity will be lost. So, expediting the 
process seems absolutely necessary. 

It’s in this connection that I would like 
to remind you, somewhat selfishly I think, 
that the Netherlands has an unparalleled ex- 
perience in know-how from works completed 
at home and abroad. In fact, half of my 
country wouldn’t even exist if it were not 
for our construction and dredging capabili- 
ties. If it is true, as we have been told, that 
speedy completion of the harbor works at 
Hampton Roads and elsewhere will require 
this form of know-how. Then, I would sug- 
gest that our Dutch countries would be very 
happy to contribute expertise and equip- 
ment. You may want to consider how such 
participation could be facilitated in view 
of the restrictive Coast Guard laws. 

Coming to the fourth point, with regard 
to inland transportation, it was quite evident 
that both my countrymen and others are 
puzzled and somewhat worried, I would say, 
by the rail situation. The likely impact of 
the recent deregulation law on cost and serv- 
ices is anything but clear. Maybe I am al- 
lowed to quote the leader of the Dutch 
Delegation who is a rather blunt person, I 
think. I should apologize, probably, for some 
of the language which follows, but Dutch 
coal traders are known to be frank people, 
so here he comes. “Any action which con- 
tributes to further increased transportation 
costs to an increased monopoly of foreign 
coal or to further reduce protection against 
unreasonable rates or, further, in addition 
services must be of great concern to both 
the coal producers and coal users.” Now, he 
further wondered what the effect of the 
new law will be on the competitive situation 
between large and small companies and com- 
panies that ship coal mainly from the United 
States as compared to those which build their 
own loading piers thereby being in a position 
to provide for quicker turnaround of their 
rail cars. 

In short, the new evolving rail situation 
was considered to be a major factor influenc- 
ing the FOB price of American coal and, 
hence, international comvetitiveness. 

Now, what I've done is refer to just a few 
main pre-occupations of the Dutch Dele- 
gation: the security of supply, the inland 
transportation, and the port facilities. Let 
there be no doubt that if these concerns are 
met, U.S. coal exports will play a vital role 
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in future international energy trade. As a 
representative of what you might call a 
trusted ally and partner country of an in- 
ternational allied agency, the hope for in- 
creasing U.S. coal exports will contribute to 
the very much needed increase of energy se- 
curity of the Western World. If only for that 
security reason, we hope and expect that its 
challenge will be met. The strong energy link 
with your country will add another vital con- 
nection to a longstanding, warm relationship 
which in the case of my country will be 200 
years in 1982, in fact, your longest uninter- 
rupted relation with any country in the 
world. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with 
you. 


DEEPER Ports URGED AT COAL CONFERENCE 


ROANOKE.—European coal buyers have lit- 
tle doubt the United States could be the free 
world’s major coal supplier, but there are 
some questions about whether it will per- 
form as needed. 

A Dutch government representative told 
the Appalachian Coal Awareness Conference 
here Friday the only question in foreign 
buyers’ minds “is whether American coal, 
that is from the Appalachian coalfields, will 
be available at the quantity and quality re- 
quired and at competitive prices.” 

“There's an immediate need to deepen 
ports” to allow larger coal vessels into Hamp- 
ton Roads and other U.S. harbors, said Dean 
W. Everts of the Dutch embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

The Netherlands will play a significant role 
in European coal trade, Everts said, because 
its port of Rotterdam is the world's largest 
port and now has three coal terminals. 

“The question is how much of that coal 
will come from the United States and from 
competing coal-exporting countries,” he said. 
“There is no doubt from our point . . . that 
the United States could become the world’s 
major supplier...” 

Favoring coal exports from the United 
States are receptive political exvort climate, 
experience at mining coal and availability of 
capital, he added. 

Everts also suggested an international 
treaty that would assure foreign countries 
of a supply of coal from the United States. 

“Some concern exists about long-term re- 
liability . . . particularly when domestic and 
foreign needs are seen to compete,” he said. 

“If these concerns are met, United States 
coal exvorts will rlay a major role in the fu- 
ture of international coal supply.” 


Delezations of foreign coal buyers also 
have found it ironic that some 15,000 coal 
miners are out of work when the steam coal 
market is burgeoning around the world, 
Everts said, and have concern about rising 
transportation costs. 


Stability in costs, labor, supply and trans- 
portation are what the Dutch and other coal 
brokers are seeking, he said. 

Besides Everts, representatives from 
France, Svain, Sweden, Great Britain and 
Gabon attended the two-day conference 
sponsored by the Virginia Coal Council of 
Richlands and the state. 

Sen. John Warner, R-Va., took up his port- 
deepening theme again in a conference 
speech, saying coal exports through a deeper 
Hampton Roads channel are vital for national 
security. 

“America’s own national security is only 
as strong as our energy supply,” Warner said. 
“To the extent we are able to provide our 
allies with a reasonable, reliable source of 
coal will they become less vulnerable to eco- 
nomic and military blackmail by foreign en- 
ergy suppliers.” 

Warner repeated his intent to introduce 
legislation providing federal funds for dredg- 
ing the Hampton Roads channel from 45 feet 
to 55 feet. 
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Hampton Roads would be given priority 
for dredging under Warner's bill, followed by 
dredging money for other ports. He estimated 
the Hampton Roads dredging would cost $300 
million. 

Some 400 to 450 coal industry representa- 
tives registered for the conference, which was 
aimed at pulling together coal people to 
discuss problems and solutions to them. 

Two days of panel discussions and speeches 
were the public part of the event, but private 
discussions among the coal people may bear 
more fruit than the public rhetoric. 


Mr. WARNER. Likewise, similar con- 
cerns were expressed by the Government 
of Denmark. I ask, Mr. President, that 
a June 9, 1980 letter by the Danish Min- 
ister of Energy to Ambassador-at-Large 
Henry L. Owen be inserted in the KEC- 
orp at this point. 

The letter follows: 

COPENHAGEN, 
June 9, 1980. 
Hon. Henry L. OWEN, 
Ambassador at Large, Department of State, 
Washington, USA. 

Dear HENRY OWEN: As agreed during our 
recent conversation in Washington, I am 
sending you herewith some information 
about the Danish import of coal from the 
USA and the difficulties encountered. 

First of all it should be noted that the 
main users—and thus importers—of coal in 
Denmark are the electricity utilities. They 
account for almost 90 per cent of the Dan- 
ish import of coal (entirely steam coal) 
which in 1979 totalled 7.500.000 metric tons. 
Of this, 178,000 tons—or 2.4 per cent—orig- 
inated from the USA. 

A substantial increase in Denmark's im- 
port of coal is foreseen: According to present 
forecasts the import in 1990 will be around 
17 million metric tons, and by year 2000 the 
import will be 20-25 million tons. It should 
be noted, that the import is done on a priv- 
ate basis, the state does not deal in coal, 
but the government is certainly following the 
development on the coal market with great 
interest. 

There is a general interest in Denmark for 
increasing the coal import from the USA, 
but the electricity utilities have pointed out, 
that there is a number of problems imped- 
ing the flow of trade. I have asked the two 
big associations of electricity utilities: Elsam, 
covering the western part of Denmark and 
Elkraft, covering the eastern part of Den- 
mark, to report to me about their views of 
the problems and prospects for Danish im- 
port of steam coal from the USA. I am en- 
closing for your information translations of 
the main points of these reports. 

I think we both agree about the import- 
ance of the IEA recommendation from May 
1979 that “countries with the potential for 
large increases in coal production—among 
which the USA—will increase their coal pro- 
duction facilities and infrastructure to per- 
mit increased domestic use of coal as well 
as exports. . . .” I am sure, that a more free 
and secure access to US coal would reflect 
itself in an increase in the Danish import 
from vour country. 

The Danish Ministry of Energy is hoping 
to be able to send a delegation to the USA 
around October this year to further discuss 
these matters. 

I am sending a copy of this letter with 
enclosures to the Honorable Charles W. Dun- 
can, Se-retary of Energy. 

Yours sincerely, 
PouL NIELSON. 


DANISH MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
JUNE 1980 
Enclosure 1: Elsam's views on the prospects 
for import of coal from the USA. 
BACKGROUND 


The interest for US steam coal has been 
very modest in the 1970's. In 1979, however, 
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the demand for coal was so big that a num- 
ber of European countries, including the UK 
and France, had to go into the US market 
becauso Poland, Australia, Canada and 
South Africa could not meet the increased 
demand. 

It is estimated that the demand for US 
coal has increased by 5 million metric tons 
which is less than 10 percent of the total 
coalexport which is around 60 million tons. 
This marginal increase in demand has, how- 
ever, almost resulted in a collapse in the 
east-coast ports. 

Most of the physical problems in connec- 
tion with the coalexport are due to insuffi- 
cient railroad- and portcapacities. It is the 
impression of Elsam that this is due to the 
very fragmented structure in the USA—e.g., 
the many railroad companies which operate 
rather independently and in an uncoordi- 
nated manner without any central planning 
in connection with a clear energy-policy (pol- 
icy for export of coal as an energy-raw- 
material). 

CONGESTION IN THE PORTS 

In the east-coast ports, i.e., Newport News 
and Norfolk at Hampton Roads, there has, 
for the last many months, constantly been 
15-30 ships waiting to be loaded with the 
result that the waiting time has been up to 
one month. At present it costs approx. 
$20,000 te wait for one day. Also in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia there are long waiting times 
for loading of coal. 

The demurrage-payments of 7-10 $/ton of 
transported coal has had the result that 
many charters/owners have withdrawn the 
ships with the implication that contracts for 
deliveries have not been met. As an example 
can be mentioned, that Elsam has bought a 
shipment of coal to be delivered in March/ 
April. It is not yet known when the coal will 
be delivered, if at all. 

A German electricity utility (NWK), which 
has a partnership with one of the utilities 
belonging to the Elsam-group, had planned 
to import a number of cargoes of coal from 
the USA. Since none of these cargoes arrived, 
the storage of the NWK at the utility at a 
certain time during spring was reduced to a 
size corresponding to 14 days’ consumption. 


THE PORTS 


The east-coast ports are built for export of 
metallurgical coal. This implies that the coal 
is stored in railroadwagons in the ports of 
embarkation with the aim of having the pos- 
sibility for direct unloading into ship and 
the possibility to mix the coal according to 
quality specifications. 

This storage-philosophy is not suited for 
ports of embarkation for steam coal, which 
requires very big storages of coal on open 
places with the possibilities for operation by 
stackers and reclaimers. The storage capacity 
at ports of embarkation of the size at the 
east-coast should be in the magnitude of 
2-3 million tons, Furthermore the loading 
capacity is too small in most ports. 

In Mobile and Devant in the Gulf-area the 
ports cf embarkation are organised accord- 
ing to the above principles, but here the ex- 
port-capacity is limited to 6-10 million tons, 

In the US ports there is no planning or 
reservation as such of the necessary loading 
time for each ship, which is nominated. On 
the contrary, all ships which are nominated, 
are accepted and if there are waiting times, 
the loading-possibilities of each shipping- 
agent is limited according to a quotasystem 
on the railroad transport. This principle nat- 
urally reinforces the waiting time problem 
when the port capacity is insufficient, 

THE RAILROADS 

A large number of independent railroad 
companies operate in the eastern part of the 
USA. The cooperation between the companies 
is very poor which makes it difficult to make 
agreements concerning transport of the coal 
from the mines to the ports. 

The coaltransport most often takes place 
in a number of coalwagons being coupled 
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with wagons transporting other kinds of 
goods. At the next junction the coalwagons 
are placed on side-tracks waiting to be cou- 
pled to a new train. In order to make the 
system efficient, unit trains should be orga- 
nised, which without stops can transport 
the coal directly from the mines to the ports. 

Because of insufficient capacity at the ports 
of embarkation an accumulation of wagons 
often takes place, resulting in a deficit of 
wagons at the mines. 

Several of the railroad companies have 
made very few new investments, as a con- 
sequence of which the material is old and 
worn out. 

COALSLURRY PIPELINES 


There are today a few coalslurry pipelines 
for transport of coal. It has been discussed 
during the last years to improve the infra- 
structure by this means of transportation, 
which however has been opposed by the rall- 
road companies to avoid competition. The 
companies have been able to do this by re- 
fusing permits to let the pipelines cross the 
railroads, 

NEGOTIATIONS CONCERNING PURCHASES OF 

COAL FROM THE USA 


Elsam has in the past years had a great 
number of negotiations with US coalpro- 
ducers. The above described problems have 
come to a day either directly or indirectly 
during these negotiations. In a number of 
cases the capacity-problem in the US ports 
have refrained potential coal-sellers from 
submitting promising offers. Several sellers 
have thus expressed the opinion, that they 
will not sell coal before the port-capacity is 
increased. In order to see that this is done 
the companies in question will themselves 
enter into port projects. 

Because of the congestion problems in the 
ports Elsam is in favour of purchases of coal 
from the USA on a c.i.f. basis. In this case the 
seller of coal must bear the risk of the ship 
having to wait to be loaded, because the 
ports do not give any guaranties for loading 
within a set date. The waiting times that 
have been observed during the last months 
have involved extra expenses of 7-10 $/ton, 
corresponding to 25 per cent of the f.o.b. 
price of coal. 

It goes without saying that this situation 
is unacceptable in the long run, both for the 
seller and the buyer. 

DENMARK AS A POTENTIAL IMPORTER OF 
COAL FROM THE USA 


Provided that the above mentioned prob- 
lems can be solved and that US coal can be 
bought at reasonable prices and conditions, 
Denmark would be able to import 1-2 mill. 
tons a year in the beginning of the 1980’les 
and an increasing amount in the second half 
of the 1980'les. 

THE NECESSARY INCREASE IN THE CAPACITY OF 
RAILROADS AND PORTS 


In World Coal Study (WOCOL), the na- 
tional report for the USA describes which 
actions are necessary regarding the infra- 
structure in order to increase the coal ex- 
port in the longer run. It is impression of 
Elsam that the data for the capacity of the 
present ports is somewhat overestimated, cf. 
the present problems. 

Enclosure 2. Elkraft’s views on the pros- 
pects for import of coal from the USA. 

The group of electricity utilities associated 
in Elkraft intends to include USA among 
the long-term suppliers of coal. A represent- 
ative from one of the utilities has just re- 
turned from a round trip to the USA where 
he visited a selected number of suppliers and 
had talks with railroad-companies. During 
a long time a systematic survey of the US- 
market has been conducted and it will soon 
be possible to sign a couple of contracts 
each for 300,000 metric tons per year. The 
choice of suppliers will depend upon whether 
the firms have good visions about the future, 
bing willing to make investments to improve 
the infrastructure. 
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The conclusion of long-term contracts 
with better producing firms can convince the 
railroad companies that foreign importers 
depend on the US market as a stable future 
source of supplies. The railroad companies 
have not always been convinced about this 
due to bad experiences. Improved prospects 
could no doubt motivate the railroad com- 
panies to make new investments, though it 
has been claimed e.g. with respect to the port 
of Norfolk, that the capacity of the loading 
pier is not fully utilized. It is, however, un- 
realistic to believe that a 100 per cent utiliza- 
tion can be achieved. The full capacity is per- 
haps only 60-70 percent of the theoretical 
capacity as is the case with many other 
industrial equipments. All suppliers of coal 
are therefore pressing for a new pier to be 
built. 

Another big problem is lack of storage 
space at the ports. This problem is being 
partly remedied in Baltimore, and in New- 
port News a new private port is being built, 
but there is a great need for new facilities 
and storage space in Norfolk. Norfolk and 
Western Railways are of the opinion, that a 
better coordination of the arrival of railroad 
wagons and ships must take place. This, how- 
ever must be considered as probably being 
impossible, because the arrival of ships can 
be delayed for some days in which case the 
system would break down. Interim-storage 
is therefore needed. 

There is a great surplus capacity in the 
USA, around 100 mill. tons. In principle, 
therefore, there are no production problems. 
The situation is, however, serious for a num- 
ber of smaller producers, who are expected to 
close down. US driftmines can—in contrast 
to the situation elsewhere—be re-opened 
rather easily. The USA must therefore be 
regarded as a potential supplier to Denmark 
if other deliveries to Denmark cannot be 
maintained on normal conditions. 

In case investments in mines should be 
considered a possibility the USA is an ideal 
country. The productivity is high, up to 30 
tons per manshift in underground drift- 
mines. Elkraft expects to receive such offers 
at a later stage from serious companies. A 
number of these companies, however, have 
said that the same advantages can be ob- 
tained by virtue of long-term contracts. 

Elkraft considers the US market as being 
the potentially greatest market and finds it 
very important to be established in the 
market in the right time. 


Mr. WARNER. John Purvis, a Swedish 
representative to the European Parlia- 
ment and a member of its energy com- 
mittee, recently warned that America 
cannot take it for granted that it will 
capture the major share of the European 
export market: 

Ultimately, you’re going to need some 
major new facilities to accommodate the 
large ships and load them quickly. 


He stated that the largest ships will 
still be unable to use America’s harbors 
unless the channels are deepened. 

“Watch out for the Australians,” Pur- 
vis warned. 

Mr. President, I ask that the August 25, 
1980, Roanoke Times and World News 
article entitled “Europe Concerned About 
Snarled Hampton Roads Coal Traffic” be 
inserted at this point into the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

EUROPE CONCERNED ABOUT SNARLED HAMPTON 
ROADS COAL TRAFFIC 
(By James A. Bacon) 

After seven years of unpredictable oil sup- 
plies and rising petroleum prices, most Amer- 
icans think of the Europeans as fellow vic- 
tims of OPEC villainy. 
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It may come as some surprise, then, that 
some Europeans worry that the United States, 
the nation with the world’s largest coal re- 
serves, could become the Saudi Arabia of a 
future cartel of coal-exporting countries. 

This year, the country in the European 
Economic Community will import about 30 
million tons of coal. Imports—mostiy from 
the United States, Australia, South Africa 
and, eventually, China—are expected to climb 
to 300 million tons in 20 years. 

As Europeans reduce their dependence on 
oil by stocking up on coal, many fear they are 
substituting one energy master for another: 
Exchanging oil embargos for coal miner 
strikes, chaos in Iran for revolution in South 
Africa. 

“We're obviously concerned that there 
should be some assurance of supply. We don’t 
want to stake everything” on one source of 
coal, says John Purvis, a Scottish representa- 
tive to the European Parliament and a mem- 
ber of its energy committee. 

But there isn't much choice: Coal miners 
are preferable to sheiks and ayotollahs. As 
European utilities and factories switch from 
oil to coal, their agents are scouring the 
world for reliable and diverse sources of coal. 

Purvis is part of a European delegation 
that recently discussed energy issues with 
congressmen and Department of Energy of- 
ficials. He visited Hampton Roads to take a 
look at the coal-loading ports, and came to 
Roanoke earlier this month to discuss coal 
transportation with Norfolk and Western 
Railway officials. 

Because of political instability in South 
Africa and the high cost of transporting coal 
around the world from Australia, Europeans 
regard the United States as their preferred 
source of coal supplies. But Europeans are 
concerned about the interminable delays at 
Hampton Roads that cost shippers thou- 
sands of dollars every day, Purvis said. 

The French have been especially vocal, 
threatening to take their business to the 
Gulf ports unless the problems are solved. 

Eric Thibeau, an economic attache with 
the French embassy, blamed the problem on 
the railroads. “Everybody knows what the 
bottleneck is. The railroads are rather anti- 
quated. Their port facilities are not large 
or sophisticated enough. 

“This is a widespread impression. I heard 
& British guy say the same thing a couple 
of weeks ago. This is pretty well known,” 
Thibeau said in a recent telephone inter- 
view. 

After talking to dozens of American busi- 
nessmen and government offizials, Purvis has 
concluded that there are no simple solutions 
for the problem. 

European utilities are unwilling to sign 
long-term contracts to buy American coal 
until the ports and railroads can sort out 
their transportation problems, Purvis said. 
But the railroads are unwilling to spend tens 
of millions of dollars to upgrade their ports 
unless they can be sure the Europeans will 
use them. 

"My message back to Europe will be that if 
they want these things to happen, they'll 
have to give the coal mines and railroads in 
America long term assurances,” Purvis said. 

He would disagree with Europeans who 
describe American coal-loading facilities as 
antiquated, Purvis said, but Hampton Roads 
must develop a capacity to handle bigger 
ships if it is to retain its primary as the 
world’s largest coal exporter. 

“The ships are bigger than they were 20 
years ago.” The NW piers were designed to 
load two small ships simultaneously. Some 
of the large ships take up both berths, but 
can use only one of the loading ramps. 

“Ultimately, you're going to need some 
major new facilities" to accommodate the 
large ships and load them quickly. Even then, 
the largest ships will be unable to use the 
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harbors unless the channels are deepened, 
Purvis said. 

Americans should not take it for granted 
that they will capture the lion’s share of the 
European export market. 


“Watch out for the Australians,” Purvis 
said. 


Mr. WARNER. “Watch out for the 
Australians.” An idle threat? Will the 
foreign buyers go elsewhere if we can- 
not solve our coal problems? 

The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities in its “Energy Ports” study 
stated: 


What must be kept in mind is the fact 
that the United States is facing stiff compe- 
tition. Australia, South Africa, Canada, Po- 
land, have moved aggressively to carve out 
market shares. Foreign buyers can shop 
around. They do not have to come to us, and 
if we fail to meet their requirements, they 
will and have, in fact, threatened to turn 
elsewhere for their coal. Already Japanese 
and European investors are pouring capital 
into the development of mines and related 
infra-structure in Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa. The Japanese are negotiating 
countertrade agreements with the Peoples 
Republic of China and the Soviet Union— 
providing technology, capital, and expertise 
in exchange for coal. Once committed in this 
way, a customer is less likely to come to the 
U.S. for his coal needs. 


Already the newspapers are full of 
stories of the potential coal export mar- 
ket turning in large volumes, not only to 
the obvious current competitors—Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa—but also 
new competitors which up until a year 
ago had never been seriously considered 
as a factor in the coal export market— 
the People’s Republic of China, Colom- 
bia, and Mozambique. 


In this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a series of arti- 
cles be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point: 

August 27, 1980, Journal of Commerce arti- 
cle “Port of Quebec Gains U.S. Coal Export 
Traffic.” 

July 25, 1980, Journal of Commerce arti- 
cle “Korea Utility, Australia Ink Coal Con- 
tract.” 

July 21, 1980, Journal of Commerce arti- 
cle “France, Australia Plan Joint Steam Coal 
Venture.” 

September 10, 1980 Journal of Commerce 
article “Japan to Negotiate China Coal Deal.” 

September 8, 1980, Journal of Commerce 
article “Japan To Negotiate for Canadian 
Coal.” 

September 10, 1980, Journal of Commerce 
article “Exxon Outlines Colombia Coal 
Project.” 


The material follows: 


Port OF QUEBEC GAINS US Coat Export 
‘TRAFFIC 


Prolonged delays for ocean vessels seeking 
to load export coal at U.S. ports are having a 
beneficial impact on the Port of Quebec 
through which an increasing amount of 
American coal is being transshipped, accord- 
ing to officials at the Canadian port. 

It has been predicted that coal shipments 
through Quebec may this year increase 10- 
fold from the tonnage handled in 1979. 

The demand for American coal, stemming 
from the high cost of oil in the world market, 
has severely taxed the ability of traditional 
U.S. coal ports to cope with the upsurge in 
calls by bulk carriers seeking cargo for Japan 
and West Europe. 
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Earlier this year it was estimated that as 
many as 35 ships were being backed up at 
Hampton Roads, Va., the most important 
coal shipment area in the United States, 
waiting for dock space. 

The coal moving through Quebec is mainly 
destined for the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and France. 

Mined in Pennsylvania, it is railed to Lake 
Erie ports and loaded aboard lake carriers 
for the trip through the Welland Canal, Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The coal is being handled by the St. Law- 
rence Stevedoring Co. which has a facility in 
the Beauport Flats area covering 25 acres and 
includes two berths. 

In addition, the company has the availa- 
bility of an 89-acre port-owned property with 
proportionate berth space. 

The terminal has a water depth of from 
42 to 51 feet and can accommodate vessels 
of up to 120,000 deadweight tons. 


50,000 TONS HANDLED 


Last year the facility handled some 50,000 
metric tons of coal. 

At the end of July, it was reported that 
the terminal had shipped out 150,000 tons. 

According to Louis La Chance, president 
and general manager of St. Lawrence Steve- 
doring, there is a strong possibility that the 
facility will account for some 500,000 tons 
of export coal shipments by the end of 1980. 

The projected total for the year, should it 
materialize, represents but a miniscule frac- 
tion of the American coal shipped abroad 
through Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and other U.S. ports, most of which 
have embarked on plans to enlarge and 
streamline their bulk cargo handling facil- 
ities to cope with the increasing coal traffic. 

Completion of these projects is likely to be 
some months distant. 

In the view of Quebec's port officials, how- 
ever, the 500,000-ton total for the year, last 
approximated in the 1950s when West Euro- 


pean industry was emerging from the dev- 
astation of World War II, appears a distinct 
possibility. 


Korea UTILITY, AUSTRALIA INK COAL 
CONTRACT 


SEOUL, SOUTH Korea.—The state-run 
Korea Electric Co. has signed a 10-year con- 
tract to import 500,000 metric tons of bitu- 
minous coal a year from Australia beginning 
in 1983, KECO officials said Thursday. 

The contract was signed in Seoul between 
representatives of the Korean state utility 
and two Australian coal companies—Shell 
Co. and Thiess Brothers Proprietary Co. 

The coal to be imported will be used for 
the Kojung electric power station now 
under construction in central South Korea, 
the officials said. 

KECO earlier signed another 10-year con- 
tract to import 1.15 million metric tons of 
coal a year from Crows Nest Resources Ltd. 
of Canada and Ulan Coal Mines Ltd. of Aus- 
tralia for the Kojung plant. 


FRANCE, AUSTRALIA PLAN JOINT STEAM COAL 
VENTURE 


(By Arnold McKay) 


Paris.—A French state concern is under- 
stood to have agreed in principle with 
Bridge of Australia on a joint venture to 
explore and develop a steam coal deposit 
in Queensland with estimated reserves of 
about 800 million metric tons. 


Signature of an agreement is expected 
before the end of the year. The French 
partner will be Minersa (Mines et 
Resources S.A.), subsidiary of COGEMA 
(Compagnie Generale des Matieres 
Nuclaires), wholly owned subsidiary of the 
French Atomic Energy Commission. 

In May, Cogema and Charbonnages de 
France, the state coal monopoly, took a 
stake in Quintette Coal Ltd. of Canada for 
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a 5 percent share of the production of a 
mine in British Columbia expected to reach 
4 million tons in 1984. 

Minersa, Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 
and Atlantic Richfield of the United States 
are negotiating for a permit in Colombias 
Cerrejon Basin. 

France is the world’s largest importer of 
steam coal. 


JAPAN TO NEGOTIATE CHINA CoaL DEAL 
(By A. E. Cullison) 


Toxyo.—Japan intends to request the 
Chinese to expand coal shipments from mines 
under joint development by the two coun- 
tries by 2.5 million tons yearly between 1983 
and 1985, sources close to the Japan-China 
Association on Economy and Trade disclosed 
Tuesday. 

The proposition is to be brought up during 
bilateral negotiations that are expected to 
get under way in the Chinese capital in the 
near future, the sources said. 

The talks will involve suggestions from 
both sides that the private long-term trade 
agreement be revised. 

If the Chinese accept the Japanese pro- 
posal, Japan’s import volume of this type of 
coal will climb to about 5,000,000 tons in 1983 
and to as much as 10,000,000 tons annually 
in 1985. 

Japan's proposal will be based upon 
requests received from the country's steel, 
cement and power industries, all of which 
are major importers of Chinese coal, the 
sources said. 

According to present planning, a Japanese 
negotiating team, which departed for Peking 
late Tuesday night, will offer the proposal 
either Thursday or Friday. 


JAPAN TO NEGOTIATE FOR CANADIAN COAL 
(By A. E. Cullison) 


Toxkyo.—Representatives of two Canadian 
coal mining companies will arrive here 
around the middle of the month to engage 
in final price negotiations with importers in- 
terested in long-term arrangements for 
delivery of 5.3 million tons of coking coal 
annually. 

A Japanese steel mill executive disclosed at 
the weekend that the two Canadian firms 
are Teck Corp. and Quintette Coal Ltd., both 
involved in preparations for development of 
the Bullmoose and Quintette metallurgical 
coal fields in the Northeastern sector of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

According to the steel company official, 
Teck Corp. intends to develop coal deposits 
which will provide a yearly output of ap- 
proximately 1.5 million tons, and Quintette 
roughly 3.8 million tons. Shipment of this 
coal probably will start in October 1983. 

Tsuneji Nemoto, managing director in 
charge of raw material purchases of Nippon 
Kokan K.K., told newsmen that the major 
Japanese importers will be importing a mini- 
mum of 5 million tons of coking coal each 
year from the two Canadian companies. 

In addition, another leading Japanese im- 
porter of metallurgical coal will be purchas- 
ing about 300,000 tons annually over a 10- 
year term beginning in October 1983. How- 
ever, it was pointed out by Mr. Nemoto that 
the price must be reasonable and competitive 
under global marketing conditions. 

Playing a key role in the negotiations on 
the Japanese side will be Nippon Kokan. 
Japan's second largest steel manufacturer, 
and Kobe Steel, the country's fifth biggest 
steelmaker. 

The Japanese already have promised to 
construct roads, railways and at least one 
loading port in British Columbia in prepara- 
tion for the export of the coal. 

Mr. Nemoto has said that the Japanese 
firms have found that both the federal and 
provincial governments in the region are 
cooperative in their outlook towards the ex- 
port of metallurgical coal to Japan. 
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But it was also pointed out that much will 
depend upon how willing the Canadian na- 
tional railways are to Japanese proposals 
for lowering freight rates which now stand 
at about $2 per ton. 

It was explained by Mr. Nemoto that in 
the case of Quintette Coal Ltd., the firm 
is owned 38.2 percent by Denison Mines Ltd. 
and 16.7 percent by Imperial Oil, both of 
Canada; 17.5 percent by Tokyo Boeki Ltd.. 
and 17.5 percent by Mitsui Mining Co., both 
of Japan; and 10 percent by Charbonnages de 
France. 


EXXON OUTLINES COLOMBIA COAL PROJECT 

Exxon Corp. will proceed with the $3 bil- 
lion Cerrejon coal project in Colombia, the 
company said Tuesday. 

Exxon has a 50 percent share in the project 
with Carbones de Colombia (Carbocol), the 
Colombian state coal company. Exxon will 
be the operator through Intercor, its wholly 
owned Colombian affiliate. 

It is expected that operations will begin 
by about 1985, reaching 15 million tons an- 
nually by the late 80s, Exxon said. 

The Cerrejon coal deposit is located on 
94,000 acres on the northeastern tip of Co- 
lombia in the area of La Guajaria. It con- 
tains more than 1.6 billion tons of coal re- 
serves to a depth of 666 feet. 

Cerrejon coal has a high BTU value (11,800 
BTUs per pound), low ash content (8.5 per- 
cent of coal), and low sulfur (0.6 percent of 
coal). 

The project infrastructure includes a 90- 
mile railroad, a coal loading port, employee 
living facilities, an electric power distribu- 
tion system and the development of the 
mine. 

The Colombian government last Friday 
approved Carbocol’'s participation. The next 
step will be to review bids for a prime con- 
tractor during late 1980 and award the con- 
tract in early 1981, Exxon said. 


Mr. WARNER. It is readily apparent 
that the threat that the coal export 
market will go elsewhere is no idle 
threat. 


The foreign coal delegations with 
which I have met have joined in the 
French delegation’s chorus—that unless 
the three problems enumerated by the 
French Government are rectified, eco- 
nomics of scale will force the market to 
go elsewhere. 


How much time does the United States 
have to correct its coal export problems 
before the foreign buyers will throw up 
their hands in despair? 


The foreign delegations indicate that 
they realize that the problems are com- 
plex and need time to be corrected. All 
of the delegations indicate that they are 
willing to wait a reasonable time. 

But what is a reasonable time? 


The French Government, in a letter to 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large and Coordi- 
nator for Economic Summit Affairs, 
Henry Owens, set forth what appears to 
be its idea of a reasonable time: 

If, as I understand, the U.S. Government 
intends to develop its coal exports and if, 
further, it is hoped that long term steam 
coal contracts will rapidly be concluded, it 
is, in my opinion, indispensible that the 
Federal Government's decisions with regard 
to the ports of New Orleans, Hampton Roads 
and, more generally, the eastern seabord be 
made Known as soon as possible. It is also 
necessary that 55 foot channels and ground 
storage facilities be available by the end of 
1983 at the latest. (Italic added). 


In 1983. 
Since port improvement projects such 
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as dredging take several years to achieve, 
clearly the time to act is now. 

I ask that Vice Chairman Albert 
Viala’s May 20 letter to Ambassador 
Owens be inserted at this point into the 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Parıs, May 20, 1980. 

MONSIEUR L'AMBASSADEUR: 

. . . . . 


The problem of United States port capaci- 
ties is of greater and greater concern to me 
because, as you know, demurrage charges are 
increasing at a rapid rate. A-T.I.C. will pay in 
excess of 20 million dollars in demurrage fees 
in 1980 for the 7 million (not 6 million as 
indicated in my letter of January 28th) tons 
of coal bought and exported from the United 
States. 

I have just spent six days in the U.S. 
during which time I had a number of very 
interesting discussions looking toward the 
realization of several long term contracts. To 
this effect I was in contact with the Port 
Authority of New Orleans and of Richmond, 
as well as with Officials of the Department of 
Transportation in Washington. Mr. OULES, 
who is Consultant to A.T.I.C. for ports, met 
with Authorities in Baltimore. 

Please find attached synopses of what was 
sald: 

(1) in New Orleans, 

(2) in Richmond, 

(3) in Washington 

If, as I understand, the United States Gov- 
ernment intends to develop its coal exports 
and if, further, it is hoped that long term 
steam coal contracts will rapidly be con- 
cluded, it is, in my opinion, indispensable 
that the Federal Government's decisions 
with regard to the ports of New Orleans, 
Hampton Roads and, more generally, the 
eastern seaboard be made known as soon as 
possible. It is also necessary that 55 foot 
channels and ground storage facilities be 
available by the end of 1983 at the latest. 

Our Consultant Mr. Oules, Mr. Julienne, 
A.T.I.C.'s delegate in the United States, and, 
of course, myself are et your disposal for any 
further information you may wish to obtain. 


. . v 7 . 
ALBERT VIALA. 


ANNEXES 
(1) IN NEW ORLEANS 


I have learned, as & result of my visit dur- 
ing the past week to New Orleans with the 
New Orleans District Corps of Engineers Per- 
sonnel and the Port of New Orleans staff, that 
a 55 foot deepening project for the river is 
well advanced in plan but is probably at 
least 5 years off in terms of accomplishment., 
However, it is the opinion of the New Orleans 
District Personnel that if normal coordina- 
tion and approval procedures were stream- 
lined by executive order that at least the 50 
foot portion of the channel could be realized 
in probably the next 2 or 3 years. 

Minimal dredging for such an effort would 
be required as the depth of the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans to the gulf has a 
natural depth of 100 feet and only requires 
dredging during the last 21 miles. Therefore, 
the technical accomplishment of this proj- 
ect, particularly to the 50 foot depth, could 
be done very, very quickly if the President 
determines to assign such a priority for ac- 
complishment to his various cabinet agen- 
cies involved. 

(2) IN RICHMOND 

This meeting was organized by the largest 
American coal exporter. Governor DALTON 
paid me the honor of asking Senator John 
WARNER, a representative of Senator BYRD, 
and a number of his colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dept. of Transportation, 
the Corps of Engineers, etc. . . . to take part 
in the meeting. This gathering gave me the 
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opportunity to inform those present of the 
considerable price hike in the cost of coal due 
to high aemurrage charges. I also took It 
upon myself to warn them against a passive 
attitude that would quickly result in Ameri- 
can coal becoming non competitive with 
Australian and South African coal. 

Indeed, at present coal exports are blocked 
in these two countries owing to the lack of 
capacity in existing port facilities. I indicated 
taat this will no longer be the case in 1983, 
at which time the ports of Newcastle and 
Kembia in Australia will be capable of ac- 
commodating ships larger than 120,000 tons, 
and the annual loading capacity of Richard's 
Bay in South Africa will have been increased 
from 24 to 44 million tons. 

i, therefore, inaicated that in the best in- 
terest of the United States and of the State 
of Virginia, with which we have had an ex- 
cellent relationship since 1945, it would be 
necessary to complete by 1983: 

The deepening to 55 foot of the channel at 
Hampton Roads, which according to the Rep- 
resentative of the Corps of Engineers poses 
no technical problems but would take quite a 
number of years if urgent procedures are not 
forthcoming to deal with among other things, 
environmental difficulties (the problem of 
dredging spoil in particular). 

Improvement of back up arrangements for 
coal loading facilities (construction of new 
loading equipment, ground storage areas, 
ete... .) if such improvements are not forth- 
coming in conjunction with the deepening 
of the access channel, loading capacity, will 
be little, if at all, increased. During the meet- 
ing one of the participants suggested the 
creation of a superport serviced by C & O and 
N & W and operated by a third party—for in- 
stance, the State of Virginia. I do not know 
what merit this suggestion may have, it was 
a totally new one for me. 

A differential system of railroad freight 
charges according to tonnage and length of 
contracts. 

(3) IN WASHINGTON 

I informed the representatives of the De- 
partment of Transportation as to the enor- 
mous potential for U.S. coal experts but I also 
drew their attention to the risk of never see- 
ing this potential come to fruition if proper 
measures are not taken to improve the ports 
and inland transportation. Present were 
Members of a Department of Transportation 
group engaged in putting together a report 
on coal who were perfectly aware of the 
situation. I believe they agreed with the 
roundness of my remarks. They indicated 
that according to a recent report by the 
Corps of Engineers it would be economically 
feasible to deepen the channels at Hampton 
Roads and at New Orleans but that these 
operations would be subject to approval by. 
among others, the E.P.A. which risks taking 
a lot of time. 


Mr. WARNER. Action must be taken 
quickly on the three problems pointed 
out by the French Government: 

First. Shallow port depth; 

Second. Inadequate and outdated 
shoreside facilities; 

Third. Transportation problems be- 
tween mine-mouth and harbor. 

Of these three problem areas, the latter 
two fall clearly within private enter- 
prise’s domain. 

If these problems are going to be cor- 
rected, it is going to take cooperation be- 
tween various interested private enter- 
prise groups as well as expenditures of 
capital by private industry. 

And private industry has reason to un- 
dertake the task. 

Daily, it seems, we see announcements 
of plans for new coal terminals to be 
built; in New York, N.Y.; Camden, N.J.; 
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Baltimore, Md.; Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Wilmington, N.C.; Morehead City, N.C.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Charleston, S.C.; As- 
toria and Portland, Ore.; Seattle and 
Puget Sound, Wash.; and Long Beach, 
Calif., to name but a few. 

: Moreover, meetings between private 
industry groups are occuring on a regu- 
lar basis in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment on the means to correct the trans- 
portation problem from the mine-mouth 
to the harbor. 

Interestingly enough, the one problem 
area that historically has fallen totally 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government—the dredging of our Na- 
tion’s ports and harbors to create ade- 
quate port depth—has yet to be ad- 
dressed, even though the problem has 
reached critical proportions. 

And alarmingly, this is the one pro- 
blem area that is going to take the long- 
est time to correct. 

If we are to meet the foreign coal ex- 
port targets as set out by the various 
coal delegations, the Federal Government 
must take prompt, wise and decisive 
action. 


The praper course which this action 


should take will be the subject of further 
discussion by this Senator.@ 


PROGRAM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the convening hour is 12 noon on Mon- 
day, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
Chair. 

The Senate will recess shortly for the 
weekend. I congratulate my colleagues on 
the good work that has been done in 
expediting action on several pieces of 
legislation. The action on the defense 
appropriation bill was completed today, 
for example, much to the satisfaction of 
the leadership, and the Senate will not, 
therefore, be in tomorrow. 

On Monday, the Senate convenes at 
noon, and shortly thereafter, following 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of the motion ta 
proceed to take up the Senate bill on 
the superfund. 

The parties closest to that measure 
have been working these last 2 days to 
resolve the problems in connection with 
the bill, and it is my understanding that 
they have made great progress. 

Under the order that was previously 
entered, the Senate on Monday, follow- 
ing the two leaders under the standing 
order, will resume consideration of the 
motion to proceed to take up that bill. 

I would hope and expect that the 
parties would be ready to proceed at that 
time, in which event the Senate will be 
acting on Monday on the superfund 
legislation and on amendments thereto. 

Now, the Senate will be in session 
just Monday and Tuesday of next week 
and will go out for the Thanksgiving 
holiday at the close of business on 
Tuesday. 

On Monday, December 1, the Senate 
will return following the holiday and be 
in session through Friday, December 5. 
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It is anticipated that during that 
period, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of one or more nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, and I 
am not sure at this moment precisely 
when will be the most appropriate 
moment to proceed to nominations. 

I have indicated that the nomination 
that is now on the calendar under 
Judiciary will be at least one of the 
nominations to which I would hope to 
proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield to me on that 
subject? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I should like 
to complete my thought in that regard. 

I am not sure as to precisely when I 
can proceed to that nomination, but I 
simply suggest to Senators that in con- 
nection with that nomination and 
others, they be prepared at any time, 
beginning Monday, for a motion to pro- 
ceed to executive session to consider 
the nomination. It may be on Monday 
or it may be subsequent to Monday. But 
I simply say that before the Senate 
winds up its business on December 5, I 
would certainly expect to be able to 
proceed to that and perhaps other 
nominations. 

I have to take into consideration that 
there are other measures which need to 
be acted upon during the time remain- 
ing. The Senate will have the continuing 
resolution. 

It may very well be that the Senate 
will take up the Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, which had not previously been 
anticipated; but certain circumstances 
have changed, and I have been made 
privy to those circumstances today, 
which indicate to me that the Senate 
probably will now be able to act on the 
Agriculture appropriation bill. 

The Senate may yet also take up the 
appropriation bill on Treasury and Postal 
Service. I anticipate the Senate’s also 
taking up the revenue sharing measure. 
Moreover, I alert Senators to the possi- 
bility that the leadership will want to try 
to take up the fair housing legislation. 

There are other measures—for in- 
stance, the reconciliation measure. The 
prospects are good, I think, for action on 
that measure. Then there is regulatory 
reform, which I hope can be done. 

Other than these, there may be meas- 
ures that do not occur to me at the mo- 
ment or which will be considered later 
for action. 

These constitute, I believe, what re- 
mains to be done, in addition to confer- 
ence reports on various matters. The In- 
terior appropriations conference report 
is one in particular that comes to my 
mind. It would have been taken up today 
but for the fact that the distinguished 
minority leader has stated to me pri- 
vately that Mr. Stevens, who is the rank- 
ing minority manager of that measure, is 
not in the immediate environs of the 
Senate Chamber at the moment. So that 
will go over until Monday. 

That pretty well sums up what remains 
to be done. 

I beg the pardon of the distinguished 
minority leader for my delaying his com- 
ments in connection with the Executive 
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Calendar, but I thought it might be well 
if I could put the whole statement in the 
Recorp with respect to the remaining 
work for the session. 

I yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

Indeed, I welcome the additional re- 
marks he has just concluded with respect 
to the Senate’s legislative schedule for 
the remainder of this session, before our 
adjournment sine die. 

I am sure the majority leader is aware 
of this, but for the record I should note 
that there is a hold on the one item on 
the Executive Calendar to which the 
majority leader referred, and we are not 
in a position to grant unanimous consent 
to proceed to the consideration of that 
item. 

I must also advise the majority lead- 
er—once again, I know he is aware of 
this, but I think it well to spread it on 
the record—that the fair housing bill 
has a number of objections on this side; 
and I expect that there will be strenuous 
opposition to an effort by the distin- 
guished majority leader to proceed to the 
consideration of that measure at this 
late date in this session. 

I join him in hoping that we can deal 
with the revenue sharing authorization 
measure. I believe it is urgently im- 
portant that we try to do that. 

Of course, I join him as well in hoping 
that we can deal with any conference 
reports that might be brought before the 
Senate, and other matters as they may 
occur. 

I also report that my understanding 
of the negotiations on the superfund bill 
is essentially the same as his. I have had 
the opportunity twice today to sit in on 
those negotiations for a brief time in 
each instance. It occurs to me that good 
progress is being made and that all the 
principal parties to this measure are 
present and participating. So I hope that 
those negotiations will continue even 
over the weekend, but certainly begin- 
ning again on Monday. I offer whatever 
help I can be in that respect, and I hope 
we can have some sort of statement to 
make shortly after we reconvene on 
Monday. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I, too, hope that the negotiations will 
continue through the weekend. I hope 
that those negotiations will be completed 
by Monday, so that the Senate can pro- 
ceed to act on the superfund legislation. 

I will be in the area throughout the 
weekend; and if I can be of any assist- 
ance in those negotiations, I stand ready 
to do so. 


ORDER FOR HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 453 TO BE HELD AT 
THE DESK 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that House 
Concurrent Resolution 453 be held at the 
desk pending further disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the schedule of nonlegis- 
lative periods for 1981 which have been 
agreed upon between the distinguished 
minority leader and myself. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

NONLEGISLATIVE PERIODS (1981) 

Lincoln's Birthday: Monday, February 9; 
Tuesday, February 10; Wednesday, February 
11; Thursday, February 12; Friday, Febru- 
ary 13. 

Easter: Monday, April 13; Tuesday, April 
14; Wednesday, April 15; Thursday, April 16; 
Friday, April 17; Monday, April 20. 

Memorial Day: Monday, May 25; Tuesday, 
May 26; Wednesday, May 27; Thursday, May 
28; Friday, May 29. 

July 4th: Monday, June 29; Tuesday, June 
30; Wednesday, July 1; Thursday, July 2; 
Friday, July 3. 

August Recess: Monday, August 3 until 
September 9. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the distinguished minority leader will 
have a request shortly with respect to the 
Dole amendment, No. 1789, which was 
added to the DOD appropriation bill 
which was passed today. It is my under- 
standing that the minority leader’s re- 
quest has been cleared on my side of the 
aisle, particularly with Senator STENNIS. 

Iam going to leave the Chamber at this 
time. There being no objections on my 
side of the aisle to the request by Mr. 
BAKER when he makes it, the order for 
convening of the Senate is 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday, and I ask unanimous 
consent that following the action on the 
request of Mr. Baker, the Chair recess 
the Senate, under the order, over until 
Monday at 12 noon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. Baker’s statement is printed ear- 
lier in today’s Recorp.) 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will stand in recess until the hour of 
12 noon Monday. 

Thereupon, at 5:49 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until Monday, November 24, 
1980, at 12 meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 21, 1980: 


IN THE Navy 


The following temporary officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grades 
as indicated below, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5780, 5782, and 
5791. 

Lieutenant commander 
LINE 
Pohie, James H. 
Martin, Port R. 
Smiley, Michael C. 
Weigand, Karl R., Jr. 
Wright, James R. 


Campbell, Robert B. 

Cunningham, 
Randall H. 

Davis, Stephen B., Jr. 

Everett, Richard A. 

Hartwell, Charles M. 
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Lieutenant 
LINE 


Asbury, Richard S. 
Babcock, Rowland A., 
Jr. 
Barr, Robert H. 
Baum, Samuel K. 
Berg, Delano R. 
Bergersen, Leonard L. 
Bishop, Harold R. 
Bohannan, Gary W. 
Brown, William W., 
Jr. 
Buchanan, Bobby A. 
Carey, Stephen C. 
Carlson, Dennis J. 
Cummings, Brian J. 
Dabney, Philip J. 
Divine, Michael D. 
Dwornik, Richard T. 
Eason, George B. III 
Eggen, Steven L. 
Eisenstein, Donald A. 
Ersek, David A. 
Eubanks, Richard M. 
Firth, Barry E. 
Fitzhugh, Gary L. 
Flynt, David B. 
Garrison, Paul C. II 


Gass, Michael R. 
Grant, Raymond J. 
Hall, James B. 
Hardman, Andrew H. 
Harman, Howard M. 
Heisey, Philip M. 
Iler, Robert W. 

Jeter, James D. 

Jobe, Terry L. 
Johnson, Leo T., Jr. 
Jorgensen, Paul C. 
Joslin, William D., Jr. 
Kelley, Michael C. 
Leuschner, James W. 
Lewis, David R. 


Lockwood, Stephen O. 


Loser, David A. 

Marcino, Michael L. 
Markevicz, John W. 
McCoy, Kenneth W. 


McWilliams, George R. 


Measle, Richard A. 
Meenen, Douglas E. 
Mercurio, Stephen F. 
Moon, Robert L. 
Nakayama, Dean S. 
Nayfack, John C. 


Nelson, George R., Jr. 
O'Hanlon, Jeremiah 


Silverio, Stephen R. 
Skipper, Donald W. 


Ohlemeyer, Richard T.Smallwood, James V. 


Palko, Thomas A. 
Parks, Ralph F. 

Penn, William T. 
Peticolas, John R. 
Reid, Dennis R. 
Reisinger, Allen E. 
Relue, Richard B. 
Robbins, Frederick H. 
Roberts, Bruce A. 
Robey, Richard E., Jr. 
Roddahl, Jeffrey L. 
Schneider, Harvey L. 
Shepard, Douglas L. 
Sherrard, Martin V. 


SUPPLY 


Craig, Rondall R. 
Douglas, David B. 
Foley, George B. 
Keller, David P. 
Lindsay, David A. 


Smith, Philip W. 
Sontag, William C. 
Steffen, David J. 
Stiffier, Mark A. 
Therrien, Alfred E. 
Thompson, Ronald A. 
Tibbs, David T. 


Tomovick, Kenneth D. 


Walmsley, Stephen R. 
Wies, David S. 
Wilson, James T. 
Wright, Dale G. 
Wylie, George J. 
Zito, Hugh J. 


CORPS 


Murray, Edwin A. 
Ostrom, Ronald G. 
Sargent, William H. 
Thornton, Robert G. 


CHAPLAIN. CORPS 


Blegstad, Gary C. 
Bruce, Gerald R. 
Chadwick, Thomas K. 
Clements, Don K. 


Dickerson, Jerry L. 
Hamilton, Loy B. 
Jayne, Bruce C. 
Langhorne, George A. 
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Oddo, Peter A. 
Peters, Michael 
Rector, Larry J. 
Rector, Roscoe E., Jr. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Bittle, James E. Kubic, Charles R. 
Bovee, Stephen P. MacFarquhar, James 
Dalke, Gregory A. L 
Eckels, Robert T. 
Howell, Richard A. 
Huggins, Howard H. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
Lawlor, Michael E. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
DeLong, Douglas S. Joseph, William A. 
Henry, Frederic H. Mikkelsen, Donald J. 
Johnson, Ronald A. Nunn, Thomas D., Jr. 
NURSE CORPS 
Berryman, Mary A. Montclar, Honorene 
Brastad, Jeannette A. L 
Costello, Judith M. 
Davis, Evelyn P. 
Eckstein, Barbara 
J.B. 
Hunter, Harriet Z. 
Lassallecolon, Victor 
M. 


Rowland, Robert G. 
Tugan, Gary E. 
Winslow, David A. 


Soyka, Michael W. 
Ziska, George, Jr. 


Price, Roberta L. 
Pruitt, Nancy S. 
Riddell, Carol A. 
Sheridan, Gary C. 
Vernoski, Barbara K. 
Williams, Mary D. 

A Zukowski, Suzanna 
Ledonne, Diane M. M. 
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A NATIONAL MATERIALS POLICY 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to bring atten- 
tion to a recent article featured in Na- 
tion’s Business magazine this October 
entitled, “Minerals: Our Next Crisis?” 
My colleagues have heard me and 
other Members of this body speak on a 
number of occasions of our concern 
for this Nation’s situation and vulner- 
ability with respect to key, strategical- 
ly critical materials and minerals. On 
October 21, 1980, President Carter 
signed into law H.R. 2743, the “Na- 
tional Materials and Minerals Policy, 
Research and Development Act of 
1980.” This law (Public Law 96-479), 
the first of its kind in three decades 
and passed with strong bipartisan sup- 
port, requires the executive branch to 
begin acting now in dealing with this 
complex yet critically important prob- 
lem. It seems to me that the new ad- 
ministration would be well served to 
pay serious attention to Public Law 
96-479 and take the necessary steps to 
begin this process. 

I recommend the following article to 
my colleagues as a balanced view of 
the issue. 

[From Nation’s Business, October 1980] 

MINERALS: OuR NEXT CRISIS? 

Faced with a declining mining industry, 
America is increasing its reliance on foreign 
sources for nonfuel minerals including (left 
to right) cobalt, nickel, platinum, gold (to a 
lesser extent), manganese and titanium. 
Result: We may be more vulnerable to a 
cutoff of such strategic minerals than of oil. 

MINERALS: THE RESOURCE GAP 
(By Tony Velocci) 

Americans’ store-shelf mentality, the 
notion that whatever we need will somehow 
always be there, has apparently lulled us 
into a false sense of security which could 
someday be shattered by a crippling re- 
source crisis that could be more disruptive 
than an oil embargo: a cutoff of foreign sup- 
plies of critical nonfue! minerals. The U.S. 
imports more than 50 percent of 13 strategic 
minerals needed for our economy and na- 
tional defense. In the case of eight minerals, 
imports account for more than 80 percent of 
consumption. 

In certain sophisticated applications, 
there is no known substitute for some of 
these. Of greatest concern are chromite and 
its derivatives (stainless steel, armor plate 
and artillery shells); cobalt (jet engines, tur- 
bines and cutting tools); manganese (battery 
electrolytes and to harden steel), and the 
platinum group metals (catalyst in chemical 
reactions, telecommunications and air pollu- 
tion abatement equipment). 

The U.S. in 1979 relied on imports for 90 
percent of its chromite, 98 percent of its 
manganese ore, 98 percent of its cobalt and 
89 percent of its platinum group metals. 


Worse, America’s primary sources include 
the Soviet Union and central and southern 
Africa. Zaire and Zambia, both very unsta- 
ble nations with Soviet leanings, are Ameri- 
ca's key suppliers of cobalt. Should supplies 
of chromium and platinum from South 
Africa become unavailable, the United 
States would be dependent on its second 
largest supplier—the Soviet Union. 

“When it comes to essential resources, 
OPEC is just the tip of the iceberg,” says 
David J. Kroft, principal minerals econo- 
mist for Dames & Moore, a San Francisco- 
based consulting firm. 

“The country's fragile dependence on oil 
imports is only the first in series of minerals 
crises that we can expect for the remainder 
of the century.” 

William H. Dresher, dean of the College 
of Mines at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson and director of the state’s Bureau of 
Geology and Mineral Technology, gives a 
slightly different assessment of what the 
U.S. faces: 

“Hollywood, in recent years, has capital- 
ized on present-day viewer appetite for sus- 
pense and horror films. Our federal govern- 
ment, not to be outdone, is putting the final 
touches on the scenario of its second horror 
production in less than a decade: the miner- 
als crisis.” 

But a more tempered view of the problem 
comes from John D. Morgan, Jr., chief staff 
officer of the U.S. Bureau of Mines: “We're 
not complacent; neither are we about to fall 
into an abyss.” 

The United States’ reliance on unstable 
governments and potential adversaries for 
so many of its strategic minerals has failed 
to arouse the public largely because the 
public is simply unaware, and understand- 
ably so. Most people hardly ever see the ma- 
terials in their raw state and only enjoy the 
convenience or security they provide in 
their myraids of end uses. 

And while an unmistakable parallel exists 
between our dependence on foreign oil and 
nonfuel minerals—the constant threat of 
price manipulation and supply curtail- 
ments—we may be more at risk because of 
our minerals dependency. Oil imports com- 
prise about 40 percent of our national re- 
quirements, but we are nearly 100 percent 
dependent on outside sources for some of 
our most critical mineral needs. 

In a recent National Academy of Sciences 
study of chromium, the authors concluded: 
“The fact that the United States is strategi- 
cally more vulnerable to a long-term chro- 
mium embargo than to an embargo of any 
other natural resource, including petroleum, 
has not been recognized.” Just three 
months ago, after studying the nation’s 
minerals requirements, the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress reached a similar 
conclusion. 

More than once the U.S. has paid the 
price of its dependence. In 1978, for exam- 
ple, the invasion from Angola of Zaire’s 
cobalt-producing Shaba Province resulted in 
a quadrupling of producer prices from $6.40 
to $25 a pound—$50 on the spot market. 
Just prior to the invasion, the Soviet Union 
bought much of the world’s surplus; during 
the worldwide shortfall that followed, the 
Soviets sold cobalt to the U.S. at artificially 
inflated prices. 

On the supply side, the Soviets embargoed 
chromite exports to the U.S. during the 
Korean War; shipments resumed in 1960. 
More recently, the flow of certain strategic 


minerals has been interrupted several times 
because of fighting in southern Africa. 

And, of course, it is accessibility, not price, 
which is the crucial concern. Representative 
James D. Santini (D-Nev.), the most vocal 
member of Congress on the minerals issue, 
says the United States and its Western 
allies are so vulnerable that a “chrome em- 
bargo by the Soviet Union and Zimbabwe 
would bring the entire industrial world to 
its knees in just six months.” Morgan of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines agrees that America 
faces potentially serious problems but sug- 
gests that the U.S. is in no immediate 
danger: “We wouldn’t be on our knees, but 
we might get off our butts!” 

Another nonfuel minerals specialist, pri- 
vate consultant Robert B. Keating, thinks 
otherwise: “South Africa’s chromite and fer- 
rochromium production could be halted 
abruptly or reduced severely by internal po- 
litical problems, external attacks or at- 
tempted Soviet domination. The effects on 
our basic industries would be felt immedi- 
ately. If such losses coincided with stop- 
pages of Zimbabwean and Soviet chromite 
and ferrochromium supplies, then the 
damage to our industrial economy would be 
crippling.” 

Repercussions would not stop there, he 
says. “The United States would be forced 
into intense competition with other indus- 
trialized nations for supplies, a scramble 
that would place considerable strains upon 
Western alliances.” America’s allies are even 
worse off than the U.S. when it comes to 
import reliance. 


WHEN IT COMES TO ESSENTIAL RESOURCES, OPEC 
IS JUST THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 


Exacerbating our reliance are the continu- 
ing decline of the United States’ own domes- 
tic minerals industry and the Soviet Union's 
gradual shift toward becoming a net miner- 
als importer itself, putting that nation on a 
collision course with the United States. 

In 1950, the United States depended on 
imports to meet 50 percent or more of its 
needs for only four of the 13 strategic min- 
erals. “We have gone from a positive bal- 
ance of trade in minerals to a deficit of 
more than $9 billion, not including the 
value of imported petroleum and natural 
gas,” says Dresher of the University of Ari- 
zona. 

The drastic switch is due to a combination 
of reasons. Rapidly escalating costs, many 
of which are a result of government regula- 
tions, have severely eroded current and pro- 
jected cash flows, reducing the incentive to 
invest in new plants and equipment. As ob- 
solete operations are closed down for im- 
provements, or retired altogether, fewer 
new ones are being brought on to replace 
them. 

Mining, like the search for new oil and 
gas, is a high risk industry, characterized by 
high fixed costs and price volatility. In the 
case of some key minerals, the United 
States has no choice but to import them be- 
cause there are no known domestic deposits. 
In the case of others, extracting them is un- 
economical because of the cost of produc- 
tion and restricitve government regulations. 

“The United States could be virtually self- 
sufficient in all but a few minerals, such as 
chromite,” says Morgan of the Bureau of 
Mines. “It's a matter of economics.” Senator 
Harrison H. Schmitt (R-N.M.), a geologist 
and former astronaut, essentially agrees. 
“Nature endowed us with unbelievably vast 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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natural resources, most of which have not 
been tapped, contrary to the uninformed or 
misguided statements of many in leadership 
positions,” he says. 

The other adverse trend working against 
the domestic minerals industry is the feder- 
al government's policy of withdrawing in- 
creasing amounts of land in Alaska and the 
mineral-rich West from public access. In 
Alaska, for example, some 105 million acres 
have been restricted from mineral explora- 
tion and development, with 56 million acres 
designated as national monuments. “The 
overwhelming part of these lands was never 
adequately evaluated for mineral potential,” 
says American Mining Congress President J. 
Allen Overton. 

Alaska has only two commercial mining 
operations of any size. One is a gold dredg- 
ing operation and the other is a coal mine. 
Although Alaska is rated excellent in the 
potential for commercially viable amounts 
of chromite, nickel, cobalt and platinum, 
among other key minerals, only 17 percent 
of the land is actually open to prospecting. 

Says Senator Schmitt: “As Soviet and 
other forces in the world gradually restrict 
or control our access to world energy and 
mineral resources, the question that wilder- 
ness-only advocates must answer is: “Will 
they then advocate reopening Alaska and 
other federally controlled lands for rapid 
exploration and development in the nation- 
al interest, when that national interest so 
dictates?’ "’ 

Also casting a pall on the long-term out- 
look is the Soviet Union's apparent mount- 
ing interest in mineral-rich developing coun- 
tries. The U.S.S.R. already is a dominant po- 
litical influence in Angola and in Mozam- 
bique. “The ultimate political direction that 
Zimbabwe will take remains uncertain,” 
says Representative Santini, who is con- 
cerned about that nation’s Marxist govern- 
ment and the fact that the Soviet Union is 
now importing minerals which it was recent- 
ly exporting. Analysts, who had assumed 
that the U.S.S.R. was self-sufficient in min- 
erals, now take a different view. 

Soviet mines suffer from poor planning 
and design as well as declining ore grades, 
according to Daniel I. Fine, an international 
resource analyst and a consultant at the 
Mining and Minerals Resources Research 
Institute at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mine recovery rates in some 
cases are as low as 40 percent. 

All of this has led Santini, and a growing 
number of others in the public and private 
sectors as well, to believe that the U.S. and 
its allies are engaged in a “resource war.” 
“From Moscow's viewpoint, a resource war 
is low-cost, low-casualty, low-visibility and 
usually below the threshold of effective re- 
sponse by the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization,” says Rear Adm. William C. Mott 
(Ret.), executive director of the Council on 
Economics and National Security, a Wash- 
ington-based association composed of senior 
U.S. business and labor leaders. 

Not everyone agrees. A Defense Depart- 
ment official, for instance, says: “A country 
could switch its political affiliation tomor- 
row and even refuse to export its minerals 
directly to this country, but as long as it re- 
mains in the world market its resources will 
find their way to the U.S.” 

Then there is our storehouse—the strate- 
gic stockpile. The stockpile is supposed to 
safeguard the nation from sudden supply in- 
terruptions, but there are serious problems. 
While more than 90 materials have been 
designated as basic stockpile materials, 
many of the levels are way below their na- 
tional goal. For example: 

Chromium metal—stockpile goal: 20,000 
tons, stockpile level: 3,763 tons; cobalt— 
stockpile goal: 85.4 million pounds, stockpile 
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level: 40.8 million pounds; chromite—stock- 
pile goal: 3.2 million dried tons, stockpile 
level: 1.9 million; titanium sponge—stockpile 
goal: 195,000 tons, stockpile level: 32,231 
tons; platinum—stockpile goal: 1.3 million 
troy ounces, stockpile level: 439,597 troy 
ounces, and nickel—stockpile goal: 200,000 
tons, stockpile level: zero. 

Originally established by an act of Con- 
gress in 1939 “to serve the interest of na- 
tional defense only” and not for economic 
and budgetary purposes, the strategic stock- 
piles are intended to provide the United 
States with enough essential nonfuel miner- 
als to sustain it through a three-year con- 
ventional war. But goals and planning have 
been erratic, and the program has been un- 
derfunded consistently. Moreover, economic 
considerations, rather than strategic, have 
sometimes seemed to dictate stockpile man- 
agement. 

“How else can one interpret the sale, be- 
ginning in 1964, of half the cobalt in the 
stockpile when there was no shortage in the 
market?” asks Simon D. Strauss, chairman 
of the committee on minerals availability of 
the American Mining Congress. “Nothing 
was sold through the back door,” responds 
Paul K. Krueger, assistant associate direc- 
tor of the Resources Preparedness Office, 
an arm of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency. “The sale had the approval of 
Congress. The cobalt inventory was more 
than double the national goals at the time.” 

From 1946 to 1958, stockpile planning was 
based on a five-year emergency basis, but 
that was amended to only a one-year contin- 
gency for the period from 1973 to 1976. 
Coupled with our dependency on unstable 
and unfriendly countries for a sizable share 
of our key minerals, the stockpile levels 
would appear to put the U.S. at a severe dis- 
advantage in a non-nuclear conflict with the 
Soviet bloc. 

“We might be able to stretch out titanium 
supplies out to eight, maybe nine months,” 
says Krueger. “Cobalt could be stretched to 
perhaps 15 months.” 

Krueger’s office requested $170 million 
for fiscal 1981 to resume building the stock- 
piles. President Carter lowered that to $150 
million and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee further reduced it to $100 million. 
The Senate has yet to complete action on 
the legislation. 

“The $100 million isn’t much, but at least 
it’s a start,” says Krueger. Morgan of the 
Bureau of Mines estimates that it will take 
at least $6 billion to correct the imbalances. 
(For some less critical minerals, the quanti- 
ty on hand far exceeds stockpile goals.) 
“Whether we will have 60 years [the time it 
would take to meet all goals at the rate of 
$100 million a year] of peace before we need 
them I don't know,” says Morgan. “Draw 
your own conclusions.” 

Adding to the problem is the fact that vir- 
tually all of the stockpiled minerals were 
purchased in the early 1950s, so that the 
quality of some—cobalt, for example—fails 
to meet standards required for certain de- 
fense-related uses. Critics claim that less 
than 1 percent of the strategic minerals 
meet current quality standards. Responds 
Krueger: “That's wrong; perhaps 10 percent 
might not meet today’s quality standards.” 

According to Krueger, top grade strategic 
minerals purchased from now on will prob- 
ably be saved for the most sophisticated ap- 
plications, such as weapons systems, during 
as emergency, while the inferior grades al- 
ready in inventory will go toward less impor- 
tant items. A Defense Department spokes- 
man says the inferior quality would pose no 
serious problem because materials could be 
upgraded in as little as 30 days. Says Repre- 
sentative Santini: “That kind of thinking 
borders on indefensible nonsense.” 
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If there is any one element of the current 
minerals crisis which is most perplexing, it is 
perhaps that the nation was made aware of 
the problem 26 years ago. (There were also 
warnings back then about our energy out- 
look.) After hearing from 360 witnesses in 
58 separate investigative sessions, the 
Senate Minerals, Materials and Fuels Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee reported to Congress 
in 1954 that the national security was in se- 
rious danger because of the U.S. reliance on 
foreign imports. 

The committee recommended that the 
federal government speed up its program of 
stockpiling and encourage the domestic min- 
erals industry to produce more. Laments 
Senator Schmitt: “These recommendations 
were not implemented, unfortunately, and 
in recent years, materials problems have 


-become increasingly widespread and acute.” 


According to most people who are speak- 
ing out on the issue today, the U.S. is vul- 
nerable now not because of what occurred 
between 1954 and 1980 but because of what 
failed to materialize—a comprehensive min- 
erals policy, including a formal plan among 
Western industrialized nations on how to re- 
spond to varying degrees of a minerals 
cutoff. 

But that’s only partially correct. In 1970, 
Congress passed the Mining and Mineral 
Policy Act aimed at stimulating domestic 
mining and reducing America’s dependence 
on imports. The policy was never really im- 
plemented. 

In 1977, President Carter described the 
condition of the nation’s foreign import reli- 
ance as alarming after 25 members of Con- 
gress apprised him of the situation. In re- 
sponse, the President ordered a comprehen- 
sive cabinet-level policy review to analyze 
the problem and propose solutions. 

After an investigation that cost $3 million 
and involved 14 government agencies, the 
report, which was to have been completed 
by late 1978, was finished in August, 1979. 
“It was a dismal failure,” says Harry J. 
Gray, chairman and chief executive officer 
of United Technologies Corporation, whose 
diversified, high-technology firm relies 
heavily on all of the strategic minerals. “It 
conveyed no sense of urgency about the se- 
riousness of the situation. Perhaps the re- 
port’s major failing was that it didn’t identi- 
fy any practicable solutions.” Without chro- 
mium, says Gray, United Technologies 
could not make a durable, efficient gas tur- 
bine engine. 

Representative Santini is even more out- 
spoken on the report, “President Carter 
swept the problem underneath the bureau- 
cratic rug until after Jan. 1, 1981—maybe 
forever,” he says. 

While it is true that the issue appears to 
be a sleeper, gauged by what little is written 
by the federal government for public dis- 
semination, there is some activity going on, 
not including recent congressional hearings 
conducted by Santini. The National Secu- 
rity Council, for example, is conducting an 
interagency study of our minerals depend- 
ency, with special emphasis on cobalt, 
chromium and the platinum group metals. 

The Defense Department is working with 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to determine if funds, authorized 
under the Defense Production Act, could 
help meet national stockpile goals. Defense 
planners are also examining ongoing materi- 
als research and development programs to 
find substitutes. “We're looking for a hedge 
against massive cost escalations or substan- 
tial cutoffs,” says William J. Perry, under- 
secretary of defense for research and engi- 
neering. 

If the Joint Economic Committee’s report 
is any indication, the nation may finally be 
moving toward adopting the kind of policy 
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that is widely advocated. Among the com- 
mittee’s recommendations: 

Encourage domestic minerals production 
and investment by increasing investment 
tax credits and permitting faster write-offs 
on capital equipment. 

Make federal lands more accessible to 
mineral exploration and development. 

Representative Santini and some of his 
Capitol Hill colleagues believe a nonfuel 
minerals policy should also include a 
planned response to worst-case scenarios in- 
volving either curtailments or radical price 
increases. In addition, Representative San- 
tini has recommended establishing a new 
cabinet-level post for mineral and material 
affairs that would be responsible for the 
U.S. Geological Survey and a reorganized 
Bureau of Mines. 

There are others who believe that the 
first step in alleviating our minerals depend- 
ency should be a nationwide educational 
program. Suggests Richard Holmquist, vice 
president of the American Mining Congress: 
“If the American people knew how many 
jobs depend directly on an uninterrupted 
flow of key minerals from abroad, they 
would explode.” e 


OVERREGULATION OF SMALL 
BUSINESS OPERATORS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren Bryant, my constitu- 
ents in California's 26th Congressional 
District, sent me a copy of an editorial 
published in the Service Reporter, a 


trade magazine for the heating and 


air-conditioning industry, which I 
found very interesting as it gives an 
example of the problems caused to our 
small business operators through the 
Federal Government’s overregulation. 

It seems to me as if the EPA is 
trying to put businessmen out of busi- 
ness. Compliance with EPA regula- 
tions has caused the American petro- 
leum industry exorbitant cost in- 
creases—approximately $28 billion in 
1978. How can any industry, no matter 
how large, afford this? 

Coal companies have closed at least 
10 mines in the Applachian region be- 
cause the cost of complying with EPA 
is too high. There is an estimated 273- 
year coal supply in that area that the 
companies are unable to afford to 
mine. How can we afford for them not 
to mine it? 

If this is happening to our large in- 
dustries, imagine what is happening to 
our small ones. Mr. Ear] Palmer, pub- 
lisher of the Service Reporter and 
author of the editorial “EPA Needs To 
Be Told of Economic Consequences of 
Refrigerant Regs,” explains what the 
cost is to the small businessman who is 
trying to comply with certain EPA 
regulations. 

I insert this for my colleagues’ 
thoughtful review: 

EPA Nerens To BE TOLD or ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF REFRIGERANT REGS 


The Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) plans to formally issue its Advanced 
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Notice of Proposed Rulemaking on a pro- 
duction cap on refrigerants sometime soon, 
perhaps even before this issue hits the 
streets. Even without the regulation in our 
hands, the thrust of the regulation and its 
consequences are clear. EPA plans to cap re- 
frigerant production at 1979 levels and then 
cut it back by 50% to 70% below 1979 levels. 

EPA needs to know the economic conse- 
quences of this rule, particularly its effect 
on small users. Although EPA staff assures 
industry representatives they have consid- 
ered the small user, there will be economic 
consequences they haven't even considered. 

EPA thinks we all have “deep pockets,” 
with the resources of DuPont, or Dow, or 
Carrier, or Trane. They have no concept of 
a three-man shop doing $200,000 a year. 

The United States is the only country in 
the world attempting to regulate non-aero- 
sol uses of CFCs. The United States ac- 
counts for only one-third of CFC emissions. 
In fact, other countries are moving at top 
speed to expand fluorocarbon plant capac- 
ity. Says the United Kingdom's Department 
of the Environment of EPA's action: “The 
UK Government has indicated that it con- 
siders such moves precipitate in view of the 
tenuous nature of the argument that there 
is a risk to health and the need for further 
research to gain adequate knowledge on 
which to base action.” 

They are going to create an artificial 
shortage that will, first, drive the price sky- 
high, and, second, make it hard to get so 
that users look for substitutes. This may be 
fine for people using fluorocarbons for foam 
blowing or solvents, But when you're out in 
the field, and you can't buy refrigerant at 
any price, you're out of business. 

Rand Corp., in its study of the issue for 
EPA, said that R-22 was not a big contribu- 
tor to the alleged ozone depletion, so the air 
conditioning and refrigeration industry 
would not be affected by regulation. Then 
the EPA included R-22 in its proposed regu- 
lation, invalidating Rand’s statement. The 
regulation will have an impact—it will put 
many HVAC contractors out of business.e 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I was unavoidably detained 
and was not present when the vote on 
the conference report to H.R. 7584, 
State-Justice-Commerce appropri- 
ations for fiscal year 1981, was taken. 
If I had been present I would have 
voted against the conference report.e 


FDA REGULATIONS ON DRUG 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


e Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
has recently issued final regulations 
that will require pharmacists to give 
what is called a patient package insert 
to a customer when certain drugs are 
dispensed. These inserts will provide 
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information to the consumer about 
the medication and possible side ef- 
fects that have been associated with 
the drug. Let me say that programs 
which provide useful information are 
to be commended, but I have a 
number of reservations with respect to 
this federally mandated program 
which I wish to share with my col- 
leagues. 

FDA has stated that its regulations 
are very limited in scope only applying 
to some 10 drugs or classes of drugs. 
Second, the agency has indicated that 
this patient package insert program is 
a pilot project that will be tested and 
evaluated for the next 3 years to de- 
termine if these drug leaflets are bene- 
ficial to consumers. At first glance 
such an approach by FDA seems very 
reasonable since the program has been 
scaled down considerably and will be 
tested for a number of years. 

The costs of the final regulations ac- 
cording to an official statement by 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Patricia Harris will be approximately 
$21 million a year of which a certain 
amount of Federal funds will be pro- 
vided to financially assist State medic- 
aid programs in reimbursing pharma- 
cists when an insert is given with the 
medication to a needy recipient. Al- 
though I fully agree that pharmacists 
must be adequately compensated for 
performing this mandated function of 
distributing PPI’s, I am annoyed by 
the fact that the program will require 
matching State funds to subsidize the 
dispensing of these leaflets. Further- 
more, I am disturbed that Secretary 
Harris made this commitment to reim- 
burse pharmacists without consulting 
with the appropriate committees of 
Congress. As my colleagues know and 
so does HHS as well as the Health 
Care Financing Administration, in my 
home State of Alabama, we have been 
experiencing severe money problems 
with our medicaid program and we 
cannot afford to absorb any additional 
costs that will be generated by PPI’s. 

Beyond my misgivings about the 
impact of PPI’s on State medicaid pro- 
grams, I am equally concerned over 
the cost of PPI’s and their effect on 
prescription drug prices in these times 
of high inflation. While we are all in 
support of having useful information 
about drugs and reducing health care 
costs, I have not seen any solid evi- 
dence to date that PPI's will actually 
save money in terms of lower medical 
bills. To the contrary, I see this $60 
million pilot project increasing costs 
across the board for prescriptions. 

I am also somewhat unclear why 
this program was implemented when 
there is an effort underway by a 
number of major drugstore chains to 
provide drug information to the con- 
suming public on a voluntary basis. 
According to the National Association 
of Chain Drug Stores (NACDS) two 
drug chains in the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area, Peoples Drug and 
Drug Fair have this same kind of in- 
formation available in their stores in a 
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very easy to read notebook format and 
other drug chains throughout the 
country are adopting similar systems. 
In fact, these companies are providing 
information on the top 200 drug prod- 
ucts as compared to FDA’s program 
which covers only 10 items. 

In this regard, it is my opinion that 
if these companies and independent 
drugstore operators are providing in- 
formation about medications voluntar- 
ily, we do not need an expensive regu- 
latory program that mandates the 
very same information. Such an exer- 
cise would seem to be overkill on the 
part of the FDA and will unnecessarily 
result in higher prices for drugs. Since 
this issue of patient package inserts is 
contained in the Drug Regulation 
Reform Act that is before the Con- 
gress, it is my hope that we will have 
an opportunity to examine this matter 
at length when Congress convenes 
next year. 

In the meantime, Governor Reagan 
has promised us that his administra- 
tion will immediately begin to consider 
for rescission many questionable gov- 
ernment regulations. I certainly sup- 
port this plan and recommend that 
this PPI requirement be among the 
first to be reevaluated.e 


SOVIET JEWISH CITIZENS BEGIN 
HUNGER STRIKE 


HON. WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, November 11, over 200 Soviet 
Jewish citizens who have been refused 
permission to emigrate to Israel began 
a hunger strike. This courageous 
action was timed to coincide with the 
beginning of the Madrid Conference 
on the Helsinki Accords. 

The very occurrence of the hunger 
strike points up the desperate situa- 
tion facing Jews in the Soviet Union. 
This year has seen a dramatic decrease 
in the level of emigration and a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of 
denials of visa requests. Those who re- 
ceive responses are often denied with- 
out explanation or for arbitrary or du- 
bious reasons. Many others never re- 
ceive any official response whatsoever. 
Each refusal or each day spent waiting 
brings another measure of anxiety or 
despair. 

The size of the dissident community 
in the Soviet Union has shrunk, and 
reports indicate that the level of offi- 
cial repression and antisemitism has 
increased. The hunger strike, which 
has exposed its participants to danger 
and harassment, and has already re- 
sulted in the arrest of one of Soviet 
Jewry’s strongest voices, Viktor Brai- 
lovsky, demonstrated at once the cour- 
age of these men and women and the 
gravity of their plight. 

At a time when the voice of freedom 
may be at its weakest within the 
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Soviet Union, it is more important 
than ever that the voices of people 
around the world be raised in the 
cause of human rights. During the 
past 4 years, concern for human rights 
has taken an unprecedented place in 
our country’s foreign policy and has 
vastly grown as a subject of the 
world’s attention. I have been pleased 
to work with many of my colleagues 
for the advancement of this cause. I 
am hopeful that the ongoing Confer- 
ence in Madrid and the actions of 
those Soviet citizens who long to join 
their loved ones in Israel will serve as 
powerful reminders of the magnitude 
of the job that still lies ahead of us.e 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT ALHAJI 
SHEHU SHAGARI AT WHITE 
HOUSE STATE DINNER HELD IN 
HIS HONOR 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 7, I attended a dinner at the 
White House honoring President Sha- 
gari of Nigeria. President Shagari 
spoke about the need to strengthen 
the ties between our two nations, and 
on the problems that his nation and 
others in the Third World have in 
meeting the challenges of the 20th 
century. Because of the important re- 
lationship that I foresee between our 


two countries in the future, I enter 
into the Recorp the remarks that Mr. 


Shagari 
night: 


PRESIDENT SHAGARI. President Carter and 
Mrs. Carter, Vice-President Mondale and 
Mrs. Mondale, your excellencies, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
one year since I was in an election cam- 
paign, and your experience now in a period 
of election which from my own experience, I 
know, is a period which is very busy, and 
the fact that you can spare the time to meet 
us and entertain us, I, more than anybody 
else, know. It is a great sacrifice and it is 
done in your love of Africa and Nigeria, 
which we greatly appreciate. 

I feel honored to be your special guest, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you, Mr. President, your government, 
and the people of the United States for the 
wonderful hospitality accorded to me and 
my entourage since our arrival in your great 
country. The toast which you have pro- 
posed to me and to my country is an expres- 
sion of the deep and true friendship that 
has always existed between our two coun- 
tries. 

We in Nigeria, indeed, I daresay in all 
Africa welcome and value this friendship 
with your country, a friendship which we 
have consistently enjoyed since the begin- 
ning of your Administration. Before your 
time Africa and African affairs did not re- 
ceive adequate and positive American atten- 
tion as a matter of official policy. While it is 
true to say that African leaders have always 
been welcomed to the White House, it is 
also a fact that you, Mr. President, are the 
first American president to make an unprec- 
edented visit to Nigeria in the spring of 
1978. Your state visit, which was in return 


so eloquently made that 
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for the visit of my predecessor, General 
Obasanjo, whom you received in this same 
gracious setting, is a landmark in the friend- 
ly relations between our two peoples. These 
and other activities between our two coun- 
tries reflect your commitment not only to 
seek to understand us better but also to 
build a very strong bond of friendship and 
cooperation between our two countries. In 
that way Nigeria and the United States 
have come to treat each other with the de- 
serving respect and cooperative advantage 
of our two peoples. Our relationship is one 
which is based on interdependence. The 
friendship which characterizes it has made 
it possible for us to maximize those advan- 
tages that are derivable from it. We have, 
for example, set up the machinery of bi- 
lateral economic cooperation between our 
two governments to provide the framework 
within which contacts at various levels in 
the public and private sectors of the econo- 
my will be facilitated. 

Our population of some 80 million people 
needs to be fed, housed, educated, and pro- 
vided with good medical services to enable 
us to engage unhindered in the task of 
nation-building. Also, we know that your 
country is the most advanced producer of 
food in the world. We will, therefore, need 
expertise and investment by your people in 
our green revolution to which my adminis- 
tration attaches the greatest importance 
and has devoted a substantial portion of our 
resources. 

In addition, we take this opportunity to 
invite your planners, architects and engi- 
neers to collaborate with their Nigerian 
counterparts to plan, design, and construct 
low-cost housing for our people. We will 
welcome, in short, American participation in 
the national development, as we have wel- 
comed other countries. The combination of 
American technology and our own resources 
and manpower will enable us to contribute 
our output to the challenge of providing the 
material needs of our people. Massive 
American investment in the relevant areas 
of our development programs, a part from 
having many other advantages for our own 
two countries, will be another method to re- 
verse the payment deficit that the U.S. now 
runs in its trade with Nigeria. 

I know that this is a matter of consider- 
able importance to you, Mr. President, and 
all Americans. Mr. President, the voluntary 
return of the Nigerian armed forces to their 
military function and the assumption of 
power by democratically elected govern- 
ment both guarantee an atmosphere of 
stable government security and security for 
those who may wish to come to our country. 
Our laws in this regard are fair and the 
most likely to assure mutual satisfaction 
and political stability. 

Mr. President, we in Nigeria realize clearly 
that in order to achieve our goal of national 
development we need an atmosphere of in- 
ternational peace and security. The United 
States is one of the super-powers of this 
world whose actions help to determine the 
future of mankind. It is for this reason that 
we have welcomed with great interest and 
concern the fortunes of your talks with 
other super-powers in respect to nuclear dis- 
armament and the control of strategic arms. 
Indeed, we applauded your efforts in the 
conclusion of the SALT II Treaty last year 
because we believe that mankind deserves to 
live without the fear of nuclear annihilation 
and that the treaty was one positive step to- 
wards freedom from nuclear holocaust. 

We are your friends and we trust that you 
will not relent in your efforts to save us this 
anxiety. The fear of nuclear catastrophe, 
dreadful as it may be to contemplate, is not 
only our main concern. The yawning gap be- 
tween the North and the South cannot fail 
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to demand our prime attention because in 
spite of our oil resources we belong to the 
Third World. 

My friends, this is not the time to bother 
you with data on economic control of the 
wealth of the world by developed nations, 
data of deprivation of the essentials of life, 
data on the staggering rise of death through 
famine and starvation, data on the soaring 
number of refugees in Africa and other 
parts of the world, and endless data of pro- 
crastinations and refusals on the part of de- 
veloped countries to respond to calls from 
the poor to come to meaningful agreements. 
However, I feel this is an opportune 
moment to call on America, an influential 
voice in the North, to think on the matter 
which poses a real threat to the stability of 
the world if not arrested. 

For those of us gathered here tonight we 
must realize that failure to act meaningful- 
ly to correct this economic imbalance be- 
tween the two worlds will mean the loss of 
democracy and human rights as we know 
them in this part of the world. I believe 
America has the will and the capacity to 
lead the rest of the North in coming to an 
understanding of the developing countries. 
It is in your best interests to lead the way 
by opening up to the demand of the devel- 
oping countries. On the other hand the mes- 
sage should also go out to our friends in 
Eastern Europe that they need to insure 
this world stability by extending substantial 
development aids to the developing coun- 
tries. To argue, as they have done in the 
past, that they were never colonial powers 
and therefore unable to enter meaningful 
dialogue is nothing but an escapist posture. 

Another equally pressing problem is that 
of racism which you have mentioned, Mr. 
President. The problems of colonialism and 
apartheid in Southern Africa are begin- 
ning—I have to say that I am particularly 
pleased with the fact that the efforts of our 
two countries contributed immensely to the 
final liberation of Zimbabwe. However we in 
Nigeria do not regard our independence as 
complete so long as there remains a parcel 
of land in Africa, on the African continent 
which is still under foreign domination, nor 
shall we rest in our struggle so long as 
racism and racial discrimination as a policy 
of government is practiced in our continent. 

Your Vice-President re-stated very clearly 
your government's policy in this regard 
when he was in Lagos a few months ago, 
and we were very pleased to hear it anew. 
But may I ask, Mr. President, to let us work 
more closely and more diligently together to 
eradicate this evil which the whole interna- 
tional community has declared abominable. 
It is our hope that your administration and 
the entire American people who have 
purged racism from your own society by law 
will collaborate with us in doing the same 
by our votes in the United Nations in the 
case of our continent. It is better for South 
Africa to heed the voice of these nations 
now and work for peaceful change than to 
wait to be engulfed in a violent upheaval. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me entertain 
the pleasant wish that these happy rela- 
tions between the friendly peoples of the 
United States of America and the peoples of 
the Federal Republic of Nigeria, which we 
celebrate here tonight, will endure and that 
they will serve to make this world a better 
habitat for all mankind. 

Your excellencies, distinguished guests, 
may I, in that fond hope, invite you to raise 
your glass and drink with me a toast to the 
personal well-being of President and Mrs: 
Carter, to the happiness of the American 
people. Thank you Mr. President.e 
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A TRIBUTE TO DAWSON MATHIS 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in paying tribute 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, Dawson Matuts, who I have 
had the pleasure of serving with these 
last 4 years on the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Dawson is a unique and engaging in- 
dividual whose presence in the House 
will be sorely missed. During the time 
I have had the pleasure of serving 
with him, he has proven himself a 
master of the art of political debate 
and persuasion. He truly has an un- 
canny ability to turn the direction of 
legislation to serve the needs of his 
constituents and of the Nation. 

I am certain that Dawson’s distin- 
guished record of service to the coun- 
try will continue. He is young, intelli- 
gent, and energetic and will most cer- 
tainly be a success in whatever chal- 
lenges he undertakes in the future.e 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE 
SECOND BUDGET RESOLUTION 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 21, 1980 

@ Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a few minutes to discuss 
the conference report on the second 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981 
which was passed by the House yester- 
day. I believe that the House has acted 
responsibly from both a fiscal and pro- 
cedural point of view, and so I was 
pleased to vote for the passage of this 
resolution. 

As you recall, the first budget reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1981, which was 
passed in May of this year, provided 
for a slight surplus. Given the econom- 
ic forecasts at the time and the need 
for fiscal restraint, I believe that this 
was a responsible target at which to 
aim. However, it is now clear that due 
to the recession which we have experi- 
enced, the revenues for fiscal year 
1981 will be less than anticipated and 
the outlays for programs such as un- 
employment compensation will be 
greater. The combined effect of this 
economic situation makes a deficit for 
fiscal year 1981 inevitable. 

The projected deficit in the confer- 
ence report is $27.4 billion. I wish that 
the deficit could be smaller. However, 
as a practical matter, I believe that 
the steps which the conference com- 
mittee took resulted in the lowest rea- 
sonable deficit. For example, the 
budget resolution assumes that the 
Congress will pass legislation which 
will trim the deficit by almost $10 bil- 
lion from what it would be otherwise. 
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This would be done by passing the rec- 
onciliation bill, which will cut some 
spending programs and increase tax 
revenues. Some of this additional reve- 
nue will be raised by taxing the capital 
gains realized by nonresident aliens 
who sell U.S. real estate. I was the 
sponsor of the legislation upon which 
this provision of the reconciliation bill 
is based. I am also pleased to note that 
the budget resolution provides for 
trimming the deficit without sacrificing 
the twice-a-year cost-of-living increase 
for Federal retirees. Furthermore, the 
conference committee demonstrated 
its commitment to the reconciliation 
process by stating that the Congress 
cannot adjourn for the year unless it 
passes the reconciliation bill. 

Also important, the conference 
report calls for cutting $17 billion 
through a 2-percent across-the-board 
cut in Federal spending, by cutting out 
fraud, waste, and abuse in Federal pro- 
grams other than those dealing with 
national defense and interest on the 
national debt. Although some savings 
can certainly be achieved by eliminat- 
ing fraud and abuse, the bulk of these 
savings will have to be made up 
through greater efficiency in carrying 
out programs. I was especially grati- 
fied to see this provision as part of the 
conference report because it repre- 
sents a personal victory of sorts. For 
the past several years, I have attempt- 
ed to have the Congress agree to 
amendments which I offered to the 
budget resolutions for similar across- 
the-board cuts. It is good to see the 
value of this approach finally recog- 
nized in the conference report on the 
second budget resolution for fiscal 
year 1981. k 

However, I would have preferred to 
see this across-the-board cut include 
defense expenditures. Certainly, I sup- 
port increased defense spending, and 
this resolution provides for almost a 
$27 billion increase over fiscal year 
1980—an increase of approximately 20 
percent. Nevertheless, once this in- 
crease is in place, I believe that the 
same incentive for efficiency should be 
applied to defense spending as is ap- 
plied to civilian programs—a 2 percent 
across-the-board cut. And just as with 
civilian programs, there should be an 
effort in subsequent years to improve 
efficiency through similar across-the- 
board cuts. 

The conference report also assumes 
that there will be a major tax cut bill 
passed in 1981. I support the spirit 
behind this provision of the confer- 
ence report, having myself introduced 
legislation earlier this year for a com- 
prehensive tax cut in 1981 primarily 
for the purposes of offsetting the ef- 
fects of inflation and social security 
tax increases and for the purpose of 
encouraging capital investment. When 
the tax bill is actually passed by the 
Congress next year, I hope it will 
focus on these objectives and not be 
limited to a simple rate reduction 
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which will serve mainly to increase 
consumer demand, and thereby fuel 
inflation further. 

Finally, I believe that the Congress 
acted responsibily by passing the 
second budget resolution this year. 
The Budget Act of 1974 was passed in 
order to provide a comprehensive and 
coordinated approach to the congres- 
sional budget process. It is obvious 
that further improvements have to be 
made in that process. Nevertheless, 
not to have passed the second budget 
resolution before the adjournment of 
the 96th Congress, even though this is 
more than 2 months later than the act 
calls for, would have put us back to 
square 1 in budgetary discipline. I am 
pleased that we are still moving in the 
right direction. 

I regret that I will not be able to 
participate actively in the budget proc- 
ess during the next 2 years. But I will 
be watching it closely. The second 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1981 
indicates that the process itself is 
alive. It will be the work of the 97th 
Congress to see that it is followed with 
greater fidelity to the legislation that 
established the process and to make 
some improvements.@ 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION BILL 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, like many others I am 
disappointed that nearly 2 years’ work 
on the major economic development 
legislation has failed to reach a suc- 
cessful conclusion. I support passage 
of the simple extension that is before 
the House and agree that the new 
President should have a chance to 
make his own proposals. But some of 
the unfinished work cannot wait for- 
ever. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the 
Banking Committee played a signifi- 
cant role in shaping what is known as 
title II of the expanded program of 
the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration in the legislation that finally 
failed in conference. This is the title 
involved with credit assistance for 
business—direct loans, loan guarantees 
and interest subsidies—and it encom- 
passed the major innovation in the 
legislation. As a conferee, I worked 
with my colleagues from the Public 
Works Committee to achieve compro- 
mise solutions for some of the points 
in dispute with the Senate in this title, 
and in fact, we reached almost com- 
plete agreement. 

The underlying thrust of the new 
legislation was that the best solution 
for the Nation’s distressed communi- 
ties, whether rural or urban, is the cre- 
ation of permanent private sector jobs. 
While I originally favored a somewhat 
different approach in the form of a 
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national development bank, I believe 
the expanded EDA program held out 
great promise in achieving that pur- 
pose. It is a purpose that it is not at 
odds with the philosophy of the in- 
coming President, Mr. Reagan. 

I do not know, of course, what Mr. 
Reagan will be proposing in this broad 
area of helping distressed areas apart 
from his endorsement of enterprise 
zones, which is an approach mainly 
through special forms of tax relief for 
business locating in the designated 
places. I believe the new administra- 
tion will find that credit assistance is 
also essential as a tool for the job cre- 
ation we all want. 

In any case, EDA will continue to 
exist and, for the time being, it is the 
only tool we have. But as those of us 
who helped develop the proposed new 
program are acutely aware, EDA’s 
present legislation is far from ade- 
quate. Even apart from the issue of 
whether its authority to make loans 
and loan guarantees for businesses in- 
vesting in distressed cities and towns 
should be expanded, its existing loan 
guarantee program is seriously ham- 
pered by the lack of legislative author- 
ity to develop a working secondary 
market for this paper. Without a sec- 
ondary market, there is little chance 
of a vigorous program with active par- 
ticipation of the commercial banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not be here next 
year, but I would like to express the 
hope that the Banking and Public 
Works Committees will get to work 
early in the new session to modify title 
II in directions that were fully agreed 
upon in the recent Senate-House con- 
ference, particularly to make possible 
a secondary market. This should be 
largely noncontroversial and does not 
get into the issue of whether the EDA 
program should be greatly expanded 
or what the basic urban policy should 
be. It appears now that a loan guaran- 
tee program of $425 million will be ap- 
proved in the appropriations bill for 
1981, and this is large enough to make 
a good start if the present obstacles 
are removed.@ 


IN HONOR OF ELIZABETH DAVIS 
PITTS FOR HER OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE TO CINCINNATI AND 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


HON. THOMAS A. LUKEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. LUKEN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and privilege to recognize and 
commend Elizabeth Davis Pitts for her 
many years of outstanding service to 
Cincinnati and the State of Ohio. Mrs. 
Pitts will be honored in a special event 
that will recognize her numerous 
milestones of leadership and distin- 
guished public services. 

Many will give special tribute to her 
in the aforementioned appreciation 
day and will acknowledge the fact that 
“she is indeed her brother’s keeper.” 
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Her deep caring for all humanity laced 
with dignity, equality, and justice 
depict the kind of person she is in the 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Pitts has served 
on local, State, and National commit- 
tees that promote human services. Her 
involvements include, but are not lim- 
ited to, a consumer representative of 
the National Advisory Committee and 
Council on Alcoholism. She is also a 
neighborhood representative of the 
Ohio Service Citizen Association and 
was appointed by former Governor 
Gilligan to the Ohio State Advisory 
Social Service and Welfare Council. 

Elizabeth Davis Pitts was selected 
from over 368 candidates by the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer in 1973, as one of the 
10 outstanding women for the contri- 
butions she has made to Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Pitts has waved the banner of 
sensitivity and compassion for the 
poor, the disadvantaged, and diverse 
ethnic cultures and deserves a day of 
honor for the many years of unmea- 
surable public service. 

Speaking for the people of the 
Second District, Cincinnati, and the 
United States of America as a whole, I 
would like to thank Elizabeth Pitts for 
her long years of dedicated and distin- 
guished public services. 


CITY OF HOPE HONORS 
M. E. “MIKE” HERSH 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, It 
gives me great pleasure to join in the 
tribute which will honor M. E. “Mike” 
Hersh, president of the City of Hope. 
A testimonial dinner will be given by 
the Sportsmen's Club of the City of 
Hope on December 6, 1980, in recogni- 
tion of his many years of service and 
leadership in this renowned organiza- 
tion. 

The world renowned City of Hope 
Medical Center in Duarte, Calif., is 
embarking on its important decade of 
decision with extensive plans to en- 
large its medical facilities for the 
treatment of cancer and to provide the 
most modern and effective surgical 
and medical procedures for the care 
and cure of victims of this disease. 
Mike Hersh through his dedication 
and leadership has made an immeasur- 
able contribution to the work of the 
City of Hope. Long a leader in the 
community, Mike came to City of 
Hope leadership echelons in 1966 and 
was elected to its board of directors in 
1969. He has served the medical and 
research center’s diamond circle as 
president and as the National board of 
directors’ chairman of construction. 
Through his efforts funds were raised 
for the construction and completion of 
the Sunny and Isadore Familian Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and the Northwest 
Main Medical Building. 
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Born Meyer E. Hersh in Cleveland, 
Ohio, he moved to Los Angeles in 1946 
after serving 3% years in the U.S. 
Army during World War II. In 1947 he 
married Millie Hersh. Together they 
have served as the City of Hope's first 
family since 1975. Their children— 
sons Mitchell and Brian and daughter, 
Kerry—are justifiably proud of their 
parents’ involvement in the City of 
Hope’s crusade against cancer. With 
an infinite capacity for caring and ex- 
pertise in getting a job done, Mike 
Hersh has been an inspiration to other 
dedicated supporters who have fol- 
lowed his example of humanitarian 
service. We are all the beneficiaries of 
his excellence. 

I ask the Members to join me in con- 
gratulating M. E. “Mike” Hersh on his 
accomplishments and in wishing him 
many more years of a happy and pro- 
ductive life. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
HON. TOM CORCORAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. CORCORAN. Mr. Speaker, due 
to another commitment yesterday, I 
was not present when the House con- 
sidered the Department of Energy au- 
thorization bill for national security 
programs for fiscal year 1981 (H.R. 
7265). Had I been present I would have 
voted for final passage of the bill and 


would have also agreed to the motion 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on said bill.e 


HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS IN 
ARGENTINA 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
today I would like to bring to my col- 
leagues’ attention the plight of Mr. 
Fernando Ruben Haber, an Argentine 
citizen who is being held at La Plata 
prison in Argentina. Mr. Haber is a 28- 
year-old Jewish law student who has 
been imprisoned without charges 
under National Executive Power since 
November 1976. 

Mr. Haber was abducted from his 
place of employment shortly after 
completing law school in 1976, and his 
location was unknown until April of 
1977. He is being held in preventive de- 
tention, presumably for his former 
participation in student union activi- 
ties. 

Argentine law allows persons being 
detained under National Executive 
Power to apply for the right of option 
to leave Argentina if they possess a 
certificate of eligibility to enter a for- 
eign country. However, even though 
Mr. Haber has been certified as eligi- 
ble for parole into the United States 
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by U.S. consular officials, his right of 
option requests have been repeatedly 
denied by Argentine authorities. 

Mr. Haber has recently petitioned 
again for the right of option to leave 
Argentina, and I hope that focusing 
renewed public attention on his unfor- 
tunate situation will aid in his release. 

I believe it is important for Members 
of Congress to be apprised of human 
rights violations, such as the one I 
have been discussing today, so that 
this issue will continue to be a top pri- 
ority during the newly elected 97th 
Congress. I am deeply concerned over 
the Argentine Government's disturb- 
ing treatment of its citizens, and I am 
hopeful that—by publicizing these 
abuses—Congress will encourage posi- 
tive steps to be taken to prevent 
human rights violations in Argentina 
and throughout the world.e 


HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 437—SOUTH KOREA 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the International Organizations 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved for full commit- 
tee action House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 437. That resolution which I and 
my distinguished colleague PHILLIP 
Burton introduced last September 23, 
1980, has more than four dozen co- 
sponsors and urges the Government of 
South Korea to fulfill its stated com- 
mitments to the democratization of 
South Korea and to commute the 
death sentence of Kim Dae Jung. 

The repressive tendencies of the 
military government in South Korea 
have not changed. More than 800 po- 
litical leaders and high-ranking offi- 
cials have been banned from partici- 
pating in Korean political life for the 
next 8 years. In a bid to further 
strengthen its hold on the country the 
military regime has banned all non- 
governmental radio or TV broadcast- 
ing in Seoul and all news agencies 
have been ordered to merge into a 
single agency. The death sentence on 
Kim Dae Jung was upheld by a mili- 
tary appellate court in Seoul and the 
case is now before the Supreme Court. 

General Chun must not make the 
mistake of looking upon our Presiden- 
tial election as a sign that he can con- 
tinue his repressive policies without 
fear of U.S. repercussions. President- 
elect Reagan has made it clear that 
the execution of Kim Dae Jung would 
have serious consequence for U.S. rela- 
tions. 

Chun must know that in order to 
protect Korea’s territorial integrity 
and economic progress there must be 
domestic tranquility and a government 
that enjoys broad popular support. 
Discontent in South Korea will not 
disappear until all Koreans are as- 
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sured the full protection of their basic 
human rights and a fair voice in their 
government. 

A list of the cosponsors and the text 
of House Concurrent Resolution 437 
follows: 

Cosponsors OF HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 437 

Burton, Phillip; Bedell, Berkley; Gray, 
William H.; Bowen, David R.; Fenwick, 
Millicent; Pease, Donald J.; Studds, Gerry 
E.; Barnes, Michael D.; Bingham, Jonathan 
B.; Wolpe, Howard; Rosenthal, Benjamin; 
Hall, Tony P.; Pritchard, Joel; Bonker, Don; 
Fithian, Floyd J.; Gilman, Benjamin; Yates, 
Sidney, R.; Dixon, Julian C.; Jenrette, John 
W.; McHugh, Matthew F.; Stokes, Louis; 
Miller, Clarence E.; Long, Clarence; 
Lehman, William; Edwards, Don; Seiberling, 
John F.; Hollenbeck, Harold C.; Forsythe, 
Edwin B.; Aucoin, Les; Garcia, Robert; 
Markey, Edward J.; Corcoran, Tom; 
Waxman, Henry A.; Pepper, Claude; Beilen- 
son, Anthony C.; Edgar, Robert W.; Howard, 
James J.; Hutchinson, John G.; Oberstar, 
James L.; Miller, George; Simon, Paul; 
Weiss, Ted; Jeffords, James M.; Kildee, Dale 
E.; Stark, Fortney H.; Harris, Herb; Green, 
S. William; D'Amours, Norman E.; Schroeder, 
Patricia; Brown, George; Moffett, Toby; 
Harkin, Tom. 

H. Con. Res. 437 
Concurrent Resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of South Korea to fulfill its stated 
commitments to the democratization of 

South Korea and to commute the death 

sentence of Kim Dae Jung 


Whereas for thirty-five years the United 
States has supported South Korea, not only 
with our national treasure but with the lives 
of American soldiers, in order to establish 
and protect a nation in which democracy 
and freedom could flourish; and 

Whereas today the United States contrib- 
utes to the defense and social welfare of 
South Korea; and 

Whereas the United States has allowed 
itself to become a great market for South 
Korean products, contributing to our bal- 
ance of trade deficit; and 

Whereas the present leaders of that coun- 
try have shown a flagrant disregard for 
democratic processes and for the civil and 
political rights of their citizens; and 

Whereas that disregard has most recently 
been expressed in the imposition of a death 
sentence on opposition leader Kim Dae 
Jung, whose views represent the aspiration 
of millions of Koreans for a real role in 
their country’s political process, and the im- 
position of harsh prison sentences for 
twenty-three other intellectual, political, 
and religious leaders; and 

Whereas Kim Dae Jung and the others 
have been tried on charges which the De- 
partment of State has termed “far-fetched” 
and in a trial which has been totally devoid 
of internationally recognized standards of 
fairness; and 

Whereas the judicial review process to 
which they are now subject lacks most of 
the characteristics of an independent and 
impartial judiciary; and 

Whereas, if the sentence of execution of 
Kim Dae Jung and harsh sentence of other 
critics is carried out, it will only help to fa- 
cilitate the present Government's alienation 
from the Korean people, and will make it 
increasingly difficult to justify to the 
American people the continuation of our 
close relationship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress— 

(1) to urge the Government of South 
Korea to fulfill its stated commitments to 
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the democratization of the country’s politi- 
cal life; 

(2) to urge the Government of South 
Korea to reconsider the process pursuant to 
which Kim Dae Jung and other critics of 
the Government have been tried and con- 
victed; and 

(3) that, in the event these harsh sen- 
tences are carried out, the Congress will 
review the present terms of the relationship 
between the United States and South 
Korea.@ 


TRIBUTE TO HON. LESTER L. 
WOLFF 


HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when the current session comes to a 
close, Congress and the Nation will 
lose the services of a distinguished 
Member of this body, LESTER WOLFF. 
LESTER is a gentleman of the first 
rank, and I am going to miss him, be- 
cause there are few people anywhere 
who can rival his expertise and knowl- 
edge of diplomacy and foreign affairs. 

LESTER WoLFF has been in the fore- 
front of efforts to obtain more infor- 
mation about American prisoners of 
war and missing in action in Southeast 
Asia. He is a person who does not take 
no for an answer, and the POW-MIA 
issue is a case in point. This searching, 
tragic, and often frustrating problem 
is one that has occupied a great deal 
of my attention here in the House, 
and in the difficult times for the fami- 
lies of our POW-MIA's following the 
cessation of hostilities in Southeast 
Asia, LESTER WoLFF has always been a 
beacon of hope for them and all 
Americans who want an accounting of 
our men left behind in that part of the 
world. 

LESTER WoLFF has done a commend- 
able job as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
He has promoted harmony and under- 
standing between the United States 
and its Asian allies, and he has accom- 
plished much in promoting U.S. trade 
in the Asian nations, a matter that has 
benefited American business and labor 
as well as helping our balance of pay- 
ments. 

I have enjoyed serving with him on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
observing his keen interest in the wel- 
fare of our veterans. He has pushed 
hard for recognition of our Vietnam 
war veterans and has fought to up- 
grade the VA hospital system. In 
short, he is a man of compassion, un- 
derstanding, and devotion to high 
ideals. 

We will miss LESTER Wotrr. We will 
miss his good counsel and willingness 
to tackle a just cause. The Congress is 
a better place for his having served in 
it. I want to extend to him my best 
wishes for continued success in the 
future.e 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A VIEW FROM THE WATERWAYS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
landmark law which has passed this 
Congress is the Staggers Rail Act of 
1980. Most elements in our national 
transportation system agree that this 
legislation represented a victory for an 
evenhanded policy toward competi- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that no goal 
in our changing world can ever be 
thought fully attained. In regard to 
transportation policy, those who use 
America’s great inland waterways are 
already looking toward new legislative 
endeavors in the next Congress. 

Although I shall no longer occupy a 
slot on the new House Commerce 
Committee, I am pleased to offer for 
the Record a copy of an address by 
John A. Creedy, president of the 
Water Transport Association, before a 
recent meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, in San Francisco. 

Mr. Creedy’s remarks, in part, 
follow: 

The intricate maneuvering which pro- 
duced the Staggers Rail Act of 1980 created 
a result which is perhaps a bit more compli- 
cated than was necessary. We certainly wel- 
come the heavy emphasis given to competi- 
tion, but a simple treble damage deterrent 
for undermining competition would have 
been a clean way of ensuring that the com- 
petition objectives of the Act would be real- 
ized. We may come to it in the next session 
of Congress. 

We in the water carrier industry like very 
much what we have been hearing in the ex- 
planations of the new Act by Darius Gas- 
kins, chairman of the ICC, and from the 
various Congressional aides who are cur- 
rently making speeches telling us what they 
think happened. It could well be the begin- 
ning of a new era. 

The main expectation is, to quote the 
ICC's chairman, a “lot more competition 
among railroads and between railroads and 
other modes than there has been in the 
past.” 

Government people tend to think few of 
us will really like that. But they would be 
underestimating the barge industry. That’s 
the world we live in—lots of competition, 
heavy emphasis on cost-cutting, heavy em- 
phasis on investment in improved productiv- 
ity and efficiency. We thrive in this climate. 

This is the time of the year that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority comes out with its 
annual analysis of barge competitive rail 
rates on traffic moving in and out of the 
Tennessee-Kentucky region. My copy for 
1980 came in last week. Competitive pres- 
sures seem to be working fine. An array of 
multiple car rates, annual volume and 
monthly volume services, restricted routing 
and higher minimum volume rates is cited. 
Competitive levels are shown as 10 to more 
than 50 percent below the noncompetitive 
rates. 

Barge competition has evidently produced 
a variety of rail pricing strategies which 
take advantage of greater efficiency in rail 
service. That pressure in turn has stimulat- 
ed efficiencies in barge service. 

TOWARD WEST COAST PORTS 

A couple of weeks ago, in Minneapolis, I 

observed unit trains giving barge services on 
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the Mississippi River plenty of competition. 
A lot of grain is heading west to the Pacific 
ports instead of south as competitive forces 
dictate different routings to market. Rail- 
water competition is alive and well on the 
Great Plains. 

Barge competition is, in fact, likely to 
become more and more valuable to the ship- 
pers because it is more resistant to inflation- 
ary pressures than any other transport 
mode. One barge line, analyzing the situa- 
tion, pointed out that barge labor costs rep- 
resent only 20 percent of the revenue dollar 
compared to 50 percent for rail. A gallon of 
fuel will take a ton of freight 514 miles on 
the average by barge, but only 202 miles by 
rail. And downstream on the Mississippi, 
where so much of barge traffic is to be 
found, a gallon of fuel will take a ton of 
freight 1,347 miles, almost seven times the 
rail average. The less fuel you have to buy 
to do the job these days, the more resistant 
your prices are to inflation. 

As we discussed rail deregulation with 
shippers since the last annual meeting of 
the NIT League, we found lively apprecia- 
tion of the fact that competition is a two- 
way street. The railroads should be free to 
compete. At the same time, if the shippers 
are to enjoy the benefits of an alternative 
mode, they have to be concerned that the 
alternative mode is also fully free to com- 
pete. It is of crucial importance that the al- 
ternative mode is not suppressed by any one 
of a number of predatory tactics of the type 
which would be condemned under the anti- 
trust laws, if the basic principles of the anti- 
trust laws were fully applied. 

And so, when we read to the end of the 
Staggers Act, we find the clear-cut provision 
in Section 707, which was supported by the 
NIT League and by other shipper groups, 
which singles out for special attention the 
relationships between water carriers and 
railroads, and makes crystal clear that exist- 
ing law has not been modified to make 
lawful practices which undermine water 
competition. 

There has been much frustration in the 
past with efforts to use a comparison of rail 
and water costs in competitive situations. 
Such comparisons were confusing and never 
worked well for anyone. In the new Act the 
prohibition against holding rates up to pro- 
tect the traffic of another mode has not 
changed. 

The new emphasis is where it belongs, on 
safeguarding the competitive process itself 
and prohibiting practices which have the 
effect of undermining competition. I quote 
the Senate-House Conference report:—“‘The 
intent is that none of the amendments 
made by this Act is to be used to legitimize 
the undermining of rail-water competition.” 

FIGHTING THE “FRATERNITY” 


One of the practical problems of the past 
in promoting water transportation in this 
country has been that most railroaders felt 
that any traffic diverted from a railroad 
anywhere in the country was contrary to 
the interests of all members of the railroad 
club. Hence a water carrier or a shipper 
wanting to use water in combination with 
rail always had to fight the fraternity, even 
though a particular rail-water movement 
might be very much to the financial advan- 
tage of a particular railroad. 

The climate is already changing under the 
business logic that there is often more 
profit to be made out of connecting with a 
barge line than connecting with another 
railroad. 

But the emphasis on stimulating competi- 
tion among railroads and on rail competi- 
tion of other modes, particularly the water 
mode with the railroad, if the intent is real- 
ized, will accelerate the extent to which rail- 
roads will work with other modes. 
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One straw in the wind occurred last 
month on the decade-old unhappiness of a 
small company in Ashtabula, Ohio, the 
Pinney Dock & Transfer Company. For 
years, it is alleged, the railroad docks at 
Ashtabula have refused to handle Great 
Lakes self-unloaders. The railroads them- 
selves have coordinated this refusal by set- 
ting rates which preclude ‘the competition 
of the neighboring Pinney Dock, which does 
handle self-unloaders. In October, the Jus- 
tice Department began a Grand Jury inves- 
tigation of whether the railroads violated 
antitrust laws by these practices. The cli- 
mate favoring such investigations has been 
greatly improved under the new Act. As Mr. 
Gaskins points out, there is less immunity 
from the antitrust laws and more reliance 
on the antitrust laws than ever before. 

Some of the old restrictions on railroad 
pricing have been removed, but clearly com- 
petition is expected to work even-handedly 
among the modes. 

The barge lines are beginning to look at 
some of the very high rates for short dis- 
tances which apply to river crossing and 
which are clearly designed top block the 
competition of rail-water movements. An ex- 
ample is a rail rate on steel of $7 a ton for 
only four miles from a steel plant to the 
Ohio River which has the practical effect of 
protecting an all-rail movement. 

Of broader application is new interest in 
the relationship of rates from coal mines in 
the Ohio Valley to Ohio River crossings and 
rates from the same coal mines to Atlantic 
ports. If the rates to the Ohio River ports 
on coal are designed to suppress or under- 
mine the competition of the rail-barge serv- 
ices via New Orleans for export to world 
markets and artificially protect the all-rail 
services to Atlantic ports, it would appear 
there would be an effective remedy in the 
law, as reinforced by the Staggers Act. 

Wherever there is the potential of a rail- 
water alternative, shippers should insist on 
railroads quoting a rate to the port which is 
comparable, costs considered, with the all- 
rail alternative. Where the rail-water route 
is much cheaper, the shipper should be sure 
he has explored the rail-water alternative to 
the all-rail route. Any refusal to quote com- 
parable rates and services to the ports 
should be tested against the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as reinforced by the Staggers 
provisions, and, maybe, some think, against 
the standards of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. Shippers negotiating a contract for an 
all-rail movement should ask for a contract 
for the rail portion of any potential rail- 
water movement. The potential value of 
such competition is specifically recognized 
by the Staggers Act. 

When we talk about new laws, we tend to 
concentrate on worst cases. There are situa- 
tions today in which water carriers are re- 
porting a far more cooperative climate 
among railroads on rail-water coordination 
than ever before. All that lies ahead for the 
dramatic expansion of steam coal shipments 
for export and the continuing switch of 
electric utilities from gas and oil to coal is 
producing many new rail-water partners. 
Economics, rapid expansion of the market 
and self-interest of all parties make the out- 
look for these partnerships seem favorable. 
Heavy new investment is going into rail- 
water transfer facilities and new methods of 
improving rail and water efficiencies are de- 
veloping. 

A MOUSE AMONG THE LADIES 


What isn’t so happy is the curious rail at- 
titude toward Federal investment in naviga- 
tion facilities. Barge and truck lines have 
not opposed needed Federal measures for 
railroads however much they improve the 
efficiency of railroads and make them more 
formidable competitors. 
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But inland navigation investment pro- 
duces extraordinary excitement among rail- 
roads, the same sort of excitement you get 
when you place a mouse among the ladies. 
Coal and nuclear energy are competitive, 
but you don’t see the coal people subsidizing 
environmentalists to oppose nuclear 
plants.* * * 

Government aid is government aid. By 
almost every standard of equity, govern- 
ment aid should be used to help moderate 
the transportation charges shippers pay. 
Navigation aids, whether for channels lead- 
ing to rail loading docks at seaports, or 
channels on the inland rivers, certainly 
serve to moderate transport charges that 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Finally, there is a bit of unfinished busi- 
ness we would like to suggest for the NIT 
League. Your present policy position favor- 
ing user charges for waterways should be 
made even-handed. There are user charges 
for airways to help defray government out- 
lays, user charges for highways, user 
charges for waterways. Conspicuous by its 
absence in NIT League policies is one rec- 
ommending user charges for railroads to 
help defray government outlays. To cut 
through all the complications of applying 
user charges to railroads, it is suggested as a 
first step a linkage between the level of a 
fuel user tax for inland waterways and that 
for railroads, with both escalating in the 
same amount and at the same time.e 


DEFENSE AND THE SALT 
TREATIES 


HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans today are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed about America’s shrink- 
ing prestige abroad. In particular, many 
question the adequacy of our defense 
system and military preparedness. 
Soviet aggression in Afghanistan and 
the continued buildup of Soviet arms 
emphasize the imperiled position of 
the U.S. status as a superpower. We 
strongly need to reassess our defense 
policy, such as the SALT treaties, 
which threaten to jeopardize our mili- 
tary strength and preparedness. 

These concerns about our military 
strength and prestige are voiced not 
only by adults, but also by America’s 
youth, who wish to inherit a strong 
America. I insert the text of a letter 
from Chris Anderson, a freshman at 
Caldwell High School in Princeton, 
Ky.: 

Just the other day, I was watching a te- 
levison program entitled “The SALT Syn- 
drome”. This program is suggesting that the 
United States is actually letting the Soviet 
Union surpass our country in arms and su- 
permissiles. The United States is not only 
letting Russia pass us up, but is also giving 
them the advanced technology that we have 
held to ourselves as an example of our supe- 
riority to them. 

It certainly does seem that we are trusting 
the Soviet Union as we never have before, 
almost as if we were Communistic ourselves. 
The United States is sitting with our backs 
turned, saying, “Well, Russia has been un- 
trustworthy in the past, but I think it is OK 
to trust them now.” Why should our coun- 
try trust them now, with the world in the 
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shape it is in, and with the Soviet Union’s 
record of the past? 

Some 20 to 30 years ago, America was the 
superpower, with all other nations respect- 
ing it, and its people boasting that I am an 
American. Now, the Soviet Union has com- 
pletely surpassed us in missiles, arms, and, 
seemingly, leadership. 

Now, my question is very simple and to 
the point, that any average freshman in 
high school could easily understand. Why 
has such a great nation as the United States 
of America, respected and looked upon as a 
land of opportunity, literally taken into the 
sewer, or rather into the hands of such a 
nation as the Soviet Union, who is so un- 
trustworthy and looked upon as a nation 
with a Communist system? What has hap- 
pened to America, that such a great “brain 
deterioration” has taken place? Is there a 
simple reason, or even a complicated reason, 
that this has occurred? I really do not be- 
lieve that if Einstein was alive today the 
genius himself could not figure it out. 

The Soviet Government said that by 1980, 
they will bury the United States. They also 
say that the Communist system is the per- 
fect system. It does seem that it is turning 
out just that way, does it not? 

Do you think that Russia is slowly picking 
off other nations merely for the fun of it, or 
do you think that they are working their 
way up to their goal of goals, the United 
States? Do you have an explanation for 
what is going on, or do you agree with my 
brain deterioration hypothesis?e 


NATIONAL AND DULLES 
AIRPORTS 


HON. JOSEPH L. FISHER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last 6 years I have advocated a number 
of policy steps that the Department of 
Transportation and the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration could undertake 
to increase the use of Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport and channel growth in 
air traffic in the Washington area 
away from National Airport. In gener- 
al, these efforts have met with only 
frustration. But in the last year, Sec- 
retary of Transportation Neil Gold- 
schmidt has demonstrated an under- 
standing of the issues involved in man- 
aging Dulles and National Airports 
and has undertaken steps that should 
help to provide the proper balance be- 
tween the two federally owned air- 
ports. I am pleased to see this begin- 
ning and look forward to continued 
progress. 

Most recently the Secretary has an- 
nounced that landing and mobile 
lounge fees will be waived for 2 years 
at Dulles Airport. The lost revenue 
will be covered by profits generated at 
National. No longer will airlines be 
able to say that Dulles is not competi- 
tively priced. Smaller aircraft will be 
allowed to bypass the mobile lounges 
and load and unload passengers at the 
terminal building. Ground transporta- 
tion to Dulles will be improved 
through a commitment by the Secre- 
tary to work with the airlines for 
better bus service, including new 
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buses, and through an earlier starting 
date for construction of the road to 
connect I-66 with the existing Dulles 
access road. Also the Secretary will 
help the airlines to obtain approval 
from the CAB for their collaboration 
on scheduling flights at Dulles with- 
out violating antitrust protections. 
These steps should help to make 
Dulles Airport more attractive to air- 
lines. 

In the meantime, plans are going 
forward for the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington airports policy to go into effect 
in late April 1981. The policy will 
guide the future planning and oper- 
ation of National and Dulles Airports. 
Although the policy permits passenger 
growth at National that I would have 
preferred not be allowed, it does set a 
cap on the number of passengers an- 
nually using the airport, which should 
be reached in about 2 years. The 
policy will also begin immediately re- 
ducing the number of hourly flights, 
with the prospect of further reduc- 
tions when passenger growth reaches 
the ceiling. A strict curfew is another 
feature of the policy. The enhanced 
position of Dulles will help to insure 
that the limitations on National will 
be workable. With growth being dis- 
couraged at National and Dulles being 
made more attractive, the opportunity 
exists for a more realistic balance in 
the use of the two airports. 

I have argued for even more aggres- 
sive steps to move traffic to Dulles. 
For instance, I have advocated to DOT 
on several occasions that there be a 
linkage between use of the two air- 
ports in which the right to schedule a 
certain number of flights at National 
would be contingent on the airline also 
scheduling a proportional number of 
flights at Dulles. This would assure a 
certain level of service at both airports 
while preventing the airlines from fo- 
cusing all their resources on National 
alone. 

Another step which should be taken 
to encourage use of Dulles would be 
through Federal employee travel 
policy. Airlines would be assured a cer- 
tain basic market for flights out of 
Dulles if they contracted with the 
Government to provide services for its 
employees. The volume of employee 
travel can provide a carrot that should 
not be overlooked. 

For the long run, I have been advo- 
cating immediate study of the poten- 
tial benefits of transferring owner- 
ship—or long-term lease—and oper- 
ation of both National and Dulles Air- 
ports to the State of Virginia or some 
State entity. This would remove the 
disadvantages now suffered at Dulles 
that result from the inappropriateness 
of expecting the FAA, which is pri- 
marily a regulatory agency, also to 
promote effectively the use of Dulles. 
Promotion is inconsistent with even- 
handed regulation of all civil airports 
in the country. The more permanent 
solution is for Virginia to take over re- 
sponsibility for the two airports, 
which together make up an economi- 
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cally viable package. To this end I 
have been urging the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and the members of the State 
legislature from northern Virginia to 
investigate the possibilities. I have 
also proposed to DOT and FAA that 
they should be receptive to the State’s 
owning and operating the airports. 
The twin problems of an overly 
busy, noisy, and potentially unsafe Na- 
tional Airport and an underused, un- 
derpromoted Dulles Airport are at last 
being addressed. While this should 
have happened years ago, I am encour- 
aged that commonsense and good 
policy are beginning to emerge. I hope 
the momentum will be maintained.e 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
HON. ROSA RODRIGUEZ, OF 
NEW JERSEY, OUTSTANDING 
BUSINESSWOMAN, DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN, AND COM- 
MUNITY LEADER 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a 
real pleasure to call to the attention of 
you and our colleagues in the Con- 
gress a most distinguished citizen, 
community leader, and good friend, 
Hon. Rosa Rodriguez, of Paterson, 
N.J., whose lifetime of dedicated serv- 
ice to the Passaic County community 
has earned her the highly coveted 
Woman of the Year Award of the Pas- 
saic County Democratic Women. I 
know you will want to join with me in 
extending our heartiest congratula- 
tions to Rosa Rodriguez and share the 
pride of her good husband, Gines I; 
their daughter, Mrs. Margaret Rosa 
Valera; and son, Gines II, in this well- 
deserved recognition of all of her good 
works on behalf of the people of Pas- 
saic County. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud to boast 
that Rosa was born and raised in Pat- 
erson, N.J., the first largest industrial 
city in our Nation, where her compas- 
sion, devotion, untiring efforts, and ex- 
emplary services to her fellowman in 
many charitable, civic, religious, and 
political endeavors have made a major 
contribution to the quality of life and 
way of life for all of our people. 

In her business career pursuits, Mrs. 
Rodriguez graduated from the Spen- 
cer Business College of Paterson, N.J., 
and the Hackensack Beauty College of 
New Jersey and has been the manager 
and owner of the Rosa Rod Beauty 
Shop for 33 years. She has been a 
school attendant officer for the Pater- 
son Board of Education for the past 15 
years. 

In her concern for the health and 
well-being of the families of our com- 
munity and unselfish dedication in 
working toward improving their stand- 
ards of living, she has been most active 
in many affiliations dedicated to help- 
ing others, as follows: 
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President of St. Leucio Society of 
Paterson, N.J., for 20 consecutive 
years; second term, 6 years, as Passaic 
County Mental Health Commissioner 
on which she also acted as secretary 
and treasurer; fourth term, 12 years 
on the board of directors of the 
YWCA assisting with the highly re- 
nowned Community Chest and United 
Way Fund Campaigns; chairman, In- 
ternational Fellowship for World Wide 
Mutual Aid YWCA, president of the 
Spanish-Portuguese Ladies Auxiliary; 
president of the C.C.C. Club; treasurer 
of the U.R.S. Club; recording secretary 
and publicity chairman of the Pater- 
son Citizens Committee, Inc.; success- 
ful campaign manager for a State com- 
mitteewoman; seven time successful 
aldermanic campaign manager; nation- 
al chairman of the Democratic Women 
and on the Passaic County Democratic 
Executive Board; chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Federation of the 
Italian Societies; vice president, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, traffic chairman of the Public 
School No. 21 PTA for which she took 
part on the Community Chest and 
Cancer Fund and was active in all 
phases of volunteer services. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to seek this national recogni- 
tion of a great lady whose quality 
leadership, sincerity of purpose, and 
standards of excellence throughout 
her lifetime have truly enriched our 
community, State, and Nation. We do 
indeed salute an outstanding business- 
woman, distinguished citizen, and 
community leader—Hon. Rosa Rodri- 
guez.e@ 


CANCER SOCIETY HONORS 
ALLAN K. JONAS 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 4 the Coastal Cities Unit of 
Los Angeles of the American Cancer 
Society will pay tribute to an out- 
standing citizen: Allan K. Jonas. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Allan Jonas has worked as a vol- 
unteer for the American Cancer Soci- 
ety. He has given freely of his time, 
talent, and boundless energy to ad- 
vancing the fight against cancer. This 
month Mr. Jonas was elected chair- 
man of the National Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Cancer Society. 
This is not an honorary position. It is 
a demanding leadership position 
which Mr. Jonas has earned with his 
outstanding work for the society as fi- 
nance chairman, national tobacco 
abuse chairman, and chairman of the 
Research and Clinical Investigation 
Committee. 

In my own work as chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment, I have turned often 
to Allan Jonas for expert advice and 
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guidance. I respect Allan Jonas as one 
of the country’s leading experts on 
such key matters as cancer prevention, 
the role of smoking in the genesis of 
cancer, and the prospects for break- 
throughs in cancer treatment. 

Allan Jonas and his wife Dorothy 
are perfect examples of involved citi- 
zens. They have managed to conduct 
extensive business and family activi- 
ties while, at the same time, remaining 
deeply involved in public affairs. Jonas 
& Associates is a major industrial and 
commercial real estate firm in the Los 
Angeles area. Nevertheless, Allan 
Jonas turned aside his business re- 
sponsibilities to serve under Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown as director of the 
California State Disaster Office. Mr. 
Jonas currently serves on the State 
board of medical quality assurance 
and in several other demanding civic 
posts. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in sa- 
luting Allan K. Jonas for his wide 
ranging contributions to his communi- 
ty and our country and most especially 
for his steadfast devotion to the fight 
against cancer.@ 


PRESIDENT-ELECT REAGAN HAD 
BETTER BITE THE BULLET NOW 


HON. LARRY McDONALD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. McDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
given the state of the Nation’s econo- 
my and defenses, it behooves Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan to move hard and 
fast when he raises his right hand 
next January. The American people 
have had their fill of indecisiveness, 
procrastination, and the generally 
weak image of the United States under 
the leadership of President Carter. He 
has the necessary mandate and he 
should use it. The American people 
neither desire nor expect half steps. 
Mr. Howard Phillips, national director 
of the Conservative Caucus, recently 
spelled this out in a telegram to Ed 
Meese, who is the Director of the 
Transition Headquarters for the Presi- 
dent-elect. The text of the telegram 
follows: 
(Mailgram] 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
November 19, 1980. 

Dear Ep: I am deeply concerned by re- 
ports that the Reagan administration will 
hold non-defense spending cuts to $13 bil- 
lion or 2 percent of total Federal budget. 

In order to permit major tax cuts, while 
increasing defense spending and balancing 
the budget, it will be necessary to make 
deep cuts in non-essential areas. 

Your indication that no effort will be 
made to eliminate any significant program 
or agency is even more troubling. Now is the 


time to act boldly, doing what is required to 
overcome economic stagnation, control in- 
flation, and thereby hold down high unem- 
ployment and interest rates. Given new con- 
servative strength in Congress and the 
mood of the American people, no liberal leg- 
islation can be enacted and no authorization 
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or appropriation can be approved, except at 
the initiative or acquiescence of the Reagan 
White House. 

Seize the moment. Begin and Thatcher 
are in trouble because of their failure to act 
with sufficient boldness at the start of their 
tenures. In 1984, if not in 1982, America will 
ask the questions of you which were asked 
of Carter. High inflation, high unemploy- 
ment, high interest will defeat our cause. 
Take the heat now from the Washington es- 
tablishment, or take the heat later from the 
American people. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD PHILLIPS, 
National Director, Conservative Caucus. 


CONGRESSMAN SKELTON AD- 
DRESSES ASSOCIATION OF 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 5, our colleague, IKE SKELTON, 
gave a speech to the Association of 
Military Schools regarding our de- 
fense capabilities and the need to im- 
prove them dramatically. Ixe’s speech 
clearly describes our defense weak- 
nesses and what we must do to im- 
prove them. 

Because of IKE’s excellent presenta- 
tion of the facts. I would like to share 
his speech with our colleagues, so that 
we can use this as a basis for our delib- 
erations on defense issues next year. 
Therefore, I insert a copy of his 
speech in the Recorp today. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN IKE SKELTON 

Historical analogies are always inexact, 
yet it remains true that those who will not 
learn from history are doomed to repeat it. 
We in the United States confront the grow- 
ing power of the Soviet Union both in 
Europe and in Asia. We are increasingly ex- 
posed to an imbalance of power which risks 
some mortal thrust. We are increasingly de- 
prived of a sense of security and indepen- 
dence upon which the survival of the West 
has depended. 

It is my conviction that this Nation today 
confronts a crisis with the Soviet Union sim- 
ilar to that which Britain faced with Ger- 
many in the decade of the thirties. It is a 
crisis to secure the peace, safety and free- 
dom of our people and of free peoples every- 
where to pursue their legitimate national 
aspirations for political, cultural and reli- 
gious independence. It is for them and for 
us that I urge the upbuilding of American 
strength, an upbuilding based upon a realis- 
tic assessment of Soviet Power now and in 
the years to come. 

“To urge the preparation of defense is not 
to assert the imminence of war.” So Win- 
ston Churchill spoke in 1934. I assert the 
same today. “I do not,” Churchill went on, 
“I do not believe that war is imminent or 
that war is inevitable, but it seems very dif- 
ficult to resist the conclusion that, if we do 
not begin forthwith to put ourselves in a po- 
sition of security, it will soon be beyond our 
power to do so,” 

So it was in 1934. So it is in 1980. Then, 
for Churchill and his contemporaries, “the 
great new fact,” as he said, was that “Ger- 
many is rearming.” 
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Churchill also warned that “this is only 
the beginning of the reckoning period. This 
is only the first sip, the first foretaste of a 
bitter cup which will be proffered to us year 
by year.” And how bitter that cup was; the 
allies had to drink deep from that cup at 
places like Dunkirk, Normandy, Anzio and 
Bastogne. 

Now, for us, in 1980, the “great new fact” 
is the alarming imbalance of power by 
which daily the Soviet Union grows ever 
stronger and stronger and, in consequence, 
more determinedly aggressive in its policies. 

Over the past 15 years or more there has 
been a decided shift in the military balance 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as we have failed to adapt our mili- 
tary programs to counter similar Soviet ef- 
forts. This has drastically altered the 
former situation of “mutually assured de- 
struction” on both sides. 

To be sure, we do have the capability of a 
retaliatory strike both by air and by sea. 
However, it is estimated that by 1985 the 
Soviets will be able to knock out some 90 
percent of our land-based force. Secretary 
Harold Brown has warned that they may 
even have this capability by 1982. 

American nuclear strategy has been built 
upon the concept of a second-strike. We 
have relied upon our ability effectively to 
retaliate against the Soviets rather than to 
defend the American homeland, people and 
production-base alike. We are the first and 
only great power in history to repudiate de- 
fense of its homeland in the belief that its 
retaliatory capability is an effective deter- 
rent to any first strike. But it is precisely 
that retaliatory capability which has been 
steadily eroded. 

Today, there can be no doubt about the 
quantitative superiority of the Soviet 
Union. They have 173 army divisions 
against our total, including active and re- 
serve, of 28. Their massive conventional su- 
periority gives them a flexibility with which 
we are unable to cope. At the same time, we 
are in danger of losing our qualitative edge 
in technology and hardware. 

It is no secret how the Soviets have been 
able to accomplish this. Over the past 
decade their defense expenditures have 
grown steadily—from 12 percent of their 
Gross National Product in 1970 to as much 
as 18 percent in 1980. For the same period, 
U.S. defense expenditures as a share of 
GNP have declined from 7.5 percent to 4.6 
percent. 

How is it possible that this could happen? 
One important factor is to be found in 
American history and our experience of 
warfare. We are the only great power in the 
world today which has, during modern 
times, never been bombed and never had a 
major assault on its cities. This aspect of 
our experience, or lack of it, easily encour- 
ages a kind of “it can’t happen here” com- 
placency, causing us to think of war in 
terms of Flanders Fields, Iwo Jima or Da 
Nang. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union, and 
Imperial Russia before it, has had to con- 
tend with invasions of its territory in almost 
every century of its long history. We in 
America have not has foreign troops on 
our soil since the British invaded us in 
the War of 1812. The last American soldiers 
to meet invading enemy troops fought at 
Chalmette battlefield, near New Orleans, on 
January 8, 1815. Russians have experienced 
invasions as a grim reality—from the Mon- 
gols to Napoleon and Hilter. Thus, many 
Russians can't forget what most Americans 
can’t remember. Unfortunately, modern 
warfare is no respecter of distance and no 
respecter of persons. 

The realities we must face are far from re- 
assuring. They will shake our complacency, 
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as they should. Consider our dilemma at 
sea, often described as “a three-ocean com- 
mitment with a one-and-a-half ocean 
Navy”"—too few ships and a scarcity of 
trained manpower stretched from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and now out over the 
Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf as well. The 
much-publicized rapid-deployment force 
cannot safely be dispatched to the Persian 
Gulf area without seriously endangering 
our commitments to NATO, and in Korea, 
and wherever our strategic interests are at 
stake. We have an inadequate amphibious 
lift for our present three Marine divisions. 
In the vital areas of airlift and sealift alike, 
our ability to sustain our commitments is 
without an effective and credible nuclear 
deterrent. We will be increasingly subject to 
a kind of blackmail. 

Civil defense has been probably our single 
most neglected weapon. While we have done 
virtually nothing in this area for a number 
of years, the Soviet Union has put into 
effect an ongoing nation-wide civil defense 
program under military control. Clearly, 
they consider civil defense to be part of 
their overall military strategy because it can 
limit human and material losses, and help 
their nation recover speedily from the ef- 
fects of a nuclear war. This major civil de- 
fense effort further tips the strategic bal- 
ance in favor of the Soviet Union. In light 
of their efforts, dare we do less? 

By neglecting such areas as civil defense, 
have we not been sending a signal to the 
U.S.S.R. of a lack of determination to 
defend our vital interests? Is this not similar 
to the signal we undoubtedly sent the Japa- 
nese prior to World War II, when in 1939 
America failed to properly fortify the Pacif- 
ic Island of Guam? 

There you have our situation. It is evident 
that the balance of power has been shift- 
ing—and the direction has been away from 
the United States. 

These are somber thoughts—and they are 
meant to be. Yet they may also be bracing, 
calling forth great resources of courage and 
resolve from the hearts of our people. We 
must fully awaken to the nature of the 
crisis and respond accordingly. It is within 
our power to reverse the trend of recent 
years to redress the balance of strategic 
power. To do so as quickly as we can is an 
obligation we dare not evade. The future of 
this free Nation and the direction of the 
world community ride upon the decisions we 
must make if we would fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of moral and political leadership 
which are uniquely ours. The price of un- 
readiness will be greater by far than its al- 
ternative. What we must learn—and apply— 
is a simple principle: preparedness is deter- 
rence. As Ambassador GEORGE F. KENNEN 
noted in a telegram sent from Moscow to 
Washington in 1946: 

“(The Soviet Union) is highly sensitive to 
the logic of force. For this reason, it can 
easily withdraw—and usually does—when 
strong resistence is encountered at any 
point.” 

He added: “If the adversary has sufficient 
force and makes clear his readiness to use it, 
he rarely has to do so.” 

We found Ambassador Kennon’s advise 
useful and true when America took strong 
stands in the Berlin blockade in 1948 and 
the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. 

Our nation’s military preparedness was a 
subject of great debate during the recent 
Presidential election campaign. Certainly, it 
is appropriate that candidates for the office 
of Chief Executive, the Commander-in- 
Chief of our Armed Forces, should com- 
pletely discuss their views on this vital issue. 
But a Chief Executive does not raise our 
Armed Forces—Congress does. We must not 
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forget that it is to the Congress that the 
Constitution gives the power “To raise and 
support Armies,” and “To provide and main- 
tain a Navy.” Thus our nation’s ability to 
attain the preparedness necessary for the 
1980’s will depend upon the ability of Con- 
gress to address our areas of weakness in 
military defense. I am pleased that a start 
has already been made. This year, Congress 
has taken a number of actions that will bol- 
ster our military strength. We adopted a 
peacetime record of $157.5 billion for de- 
fense for the new fiscal year—$2.5 billion 
above President Carter's budget request. 

No military force is better than its people. 
Thus, military personnel must be our high- 
est priority. Recently, we have seen our 
active forces experience a crippling shortage 
of skilled and experienced personnel due to 
low rates of retention. Recruiting goals have 
not always been met. In addition, our vital 
Reserve forces are seriously understrength. 

To help with with these problems, in Sep- 
tember, Congress authorized an 11.7 percent 
military pay increase, increases in enlist- 
ment and reenlistment bonuses, higher 
housing allowances for married personnel, 
and increases in certain special duty pays. A 
proposal by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to cut $100 million from the military 
recruiting budget was rejected by the full 
House by an overwhelming vote. A bill 
which I introduced to increase the number 
of Army ROTC scholarships, and to set 
aside, for the first time, scholarships for 
cadets at military junior colleges was en- 
acted into law. The House approved money 
for additional reservists. 

In the area of strategic forces, Congress 
moved ahead on the development of the 
MX missile and the Trident submarine. In 
addition, we required the Pentagon to rec- 
ommend a new bomber by March 15, 1981, 
to replace our aging B-52’s. This may be the 
B-1, a variant of the B-1, the FB-111B/C, or 
an “advanced technology” bomber. But it 
must be ready to fly by 1987. 

Our conventional forces will be strength- 
ened by the purchase of additional 575 air- 
craft, 596 XM-1 tanks, and 10 ships. An en- 
hanced shipbuilding program is especially 
important if our Navy is to have the ability 
to protect the sea lanes so vital to our econ- 
omy and our national security. 

To improve our readiness, Congress this 
year provided increased funding for oper- 
ations and maintenance. This will allow our 
forces to purchase more spare parts, muni- 
tions, and other key support items, and it 
will allow increased training which is so 
vital with today's sophisticated weaponry. 

Earlier, I mentioned that Civil Defense 
has been probably our single most neglected 
weapon. Fortunately, that neglect may be 
ending. The adoption of two amendments 
which I offered this year indicates as much. 
The first establishes guidelines for a com- 
prehensive national civil defense program 
and states that civil defense should be an 
element of our overall strategic planning. 
The second increases funding for civil de- 
fense by $23 million over the amount recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

These Civil Defense Amendments, like the 
other measure I have just mentioned, are 
only first steps. There are still many areas 
of military weakness which we must address 
if we are to attain the preparedness neces- 
sary for the 1980's: 

We must continue to upgrade military pay 
and benefits to assure that we will be able 
to retain our key personnel. We must con- 
tinue to reassess our method of meeting our 
manpower needs. 

We must acknowledge the importance of 
Reserve and National Guard forces to our 
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military strength and rebuild them into a 
force with full operational capability. They 
must no longer be treated as the “step chil- 
dren” of the American military. 

We must procure sufficient quantities of 
the best weaponry available, and make sure 
our forces are well trained in its use. 

We must put the Civil Defense program 
authorized by my amendment fully into 
effect. 

These steps can, and must, be taken. They 
will not be achieved without overcoming se- 
rious opposition. The beginning we made 
this year, however, is encouraging. I believe 
that now a majority in Congress realizes 
that our defenses have slipped and are pre- 
pared to do something about it. The major- 
ity in Congress understands, as you and I 
do, that if we are to have peace in the 
world, the U.S. must have the military 
strength to deter or defeat an attack, and to 
resist coercion. Thus, Congress is beginning 
to turn the tide and has started rebuilding 
our national defenses. 

Recently during a demonstration against 
registration for the draft the slogan “there 
is nothing worth dying for” was widely ac- 
claimed. To which we can only observe that 
where there is nothing worth dying for, 
there is likely to be little or nothing worth 
living for. The “me” era of our recent past 
must give way to a new sense of patriotism 
and a concern for the survival of America. 
We in America have much that is worth 
living for—and we want to maintain it both 
for ourselves and for our children. This 
Nation remains the last best hope of free- 
dom—as witness the influx of refugees—Af- 
ghans, Vietnamese, Cambodians, Cubans— 
tells us much about the nature of commu- 
nism in practice. 

The Great War of 1914-18 came about be- 
cause of an imbalance of power. So with the 
Second World War. It need not be the case 
with a possible third, provided we are deter- 
mined to preserve our strength and to use it 
with intelligence and with restraint. 

For America in 1980, this is not—or need 
not be—‘“the beginning of the reckoning 
period”, as Churchill termed it. May we 
come to see this critical time of the 1980’s as 
the beginning of our awakening, painful and 
unpleasant in many respects yet also brac- 
ing and renewing. For liberty and freedom 
to flourish, there must be security for the 
individual and for the nation. Free men, in 
order to remain free must be brave and 
must have courage * * * courage and brav- 
ery to maintain a secure and strong nation. 

We all remember the story of the young 
Baltimore lawyer, who during the War of 
1812, was being held aboard a British Man- 
of-War in the Baltimore Harbor. He was 
told at sundown by the British Admiral, the 
enemy commander, to take a good last look 
at the American flag—the stars and 
stripes—flying over  Baltimore’s Fort 
McHenry, because the British would cap- 
ture the Fort before sunrise the next day. 
All during the night, while the British as- 
saulted the American position, the young 
man kept watch on the American flag by 
the rockets’ red glare and the bursting 
bombs. At sunup, he saw the stars and 
stripes still flying, showing that the Ameri- 
cans had successfully resisted the enemy 
attack on Fort McHenry. The young lawyer, 
Francis Scott Key, was so moved that he 
wrote a poem—the Star Spangled Banner. 
In that poem, he penned a question that 
has since become a timeless challenge that 
must be answered by each generation and 
must be answered by us today: “Oh, say 
does that star spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?”"e 
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OPEN MARKET—MORE OIL 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, U.S. imports of oil have risen from 
$3 billion to $80 billion since excess 
Government regulation curtailed U.S. 
production. As we have seen some de- 
regulation in the past few years, we 
see more drilling. 

When gas was limited to 0.19 Mcf 
there were only 28,755 wells completed 
in 1972. In 1980 with gas at 1.50 Mcf 
there will be 59,475 wells completed. 
Gas is more difficult to discover and 
produce but domestic gas costs the 
United States much less than import- 
ed LNG gas. 

An interesting study was prepared 
by Abbott Sparks in the current No- 
vember Petroleum Engineer magazine. 
You will be interested in the factual 
results of growth as written up in Pe- 
troleum Engineer by Abbott Sparks. 


Most of us remember that the “Course of 
Oil” (and gas) was an obstacle course 
throughout the 1960s; In terms of petro- 
leum engineering degrees conferred, re- 
serves discovered, and rigs running, the 
1960s was the decade of disaster for U.S. ex- 
ploration capability. Desperately needed 
price relief (since 1954) for the industry, 
and the nation, first flickered in 1971 when 
a 22¢/Mcf gas price cleared FPC. 

Since 1971, wellhead gas prices have in- 
creased nearly 1,000%; wellhead oil prices 
have increased 600%. Although wellhead 
gas has never brought more than half its oil 
equivalent price, the improved gas prices 
have led to substantial domestic gas reserve 
additions. 

Price factors for oil and gas have spurred 
impressive growth in both well completions 
and rigs running. Gas well completions have 
quadrupled. Oil well completions have dou- 
bled. 

Gas price has not caught up with oil in 
energy equivalent term, but will likely do so 
in the near future. 

It is interesting to analyse how the num- 
bers have changed through the 1970s for 
these interrelated economics and operations 
(Table 1). 

On the threshold of this new decade of 
energy development in the 1980s, it is 
worthwhile to review the track record of the 
1970s. The way these numbers work out 
through the 1980s—plus conservation fac- 
tors—will profoundly influence U.S. energy, 
economic, and defense capability. 


TABLE 1.—HOW PRICES INFLUENCE OPERATIONS 
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$1.10 
174 
336 
5.28 
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t From American Petroleum Institute. 

2 Estimated, includes oil, gas, stratographic, and service wells. 
3 Hughes Tool Co. annual midyear count. 

* Estimated @ 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
JOHN M. MURPHY 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I know that my colleagues 
here join me in paying tribute to a 
very industrious, capable legislator, 
JOHN M. MURPHY. JACK MURPHY has 
worked for many years as an active 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and has ably 
chaired the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

For close to 4 years, I have had the 
distinct pleasure of serving with him 
as cochairman of the Congressional 
Port Caucus. We have proudly shared 
a strong interest in water resources de- 
velopment and, in particular, our Na- 
tion’s ports and inland waterways. 

Jack pushed forward many impor- 
tant measures that have helped the 
Nation's interest in waterborne com- 
merce, which plays such a major role 
in promoting the economic growth and 
national defense needs of America. He 
has sought to preserve the U.S. Mari- 
time Fleet and protect our Nation’s 
coastlines and shores from erosion and 
oil spill damage. 

In his capacity as chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, he carefully balanced the 


seemingly conflicting roles of protect- 
ing the environment with the need for 
industrial growth, sponsoring numer- 


ous significant bills that protected our 
environment, as well as measures to 
free business from needless redtape. 
Specifically, the impressive list of leg- 
islation he has authored or cospon- 
sored include the Coastal Zone Man- 
agement Act, the Outer Continental 
Shelf Act amendments, and measures 
to extend the U.S. fishing limit to 200 
miles, to protect endangered species, 
and to save marine mammals. Accord- 
ingly, the Congress and the Nation 
will miss his presence in this body and 
continue to receive the benefits of his 
legislative accomplishments.@ 


TRIBUTE TO A SPECIAL KIND 
OF MAN 


HON. DOUG BARNARD, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, in 
honoring our good friend and col- 
league, DAWSON MATHIS, we pay trib- 
ute to a special kind of man. A man 
whose rugged individualism and good- 
natured commonsense have won him 
the respect of many and the awe of 
more than a few. 

A practical and conscientious Repre- 
sentative, Dawson has approached his 
responsibilities with great devotion. 
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And the people of his Second District, 
the many peanut, corn, and tobacco 
farmers of his constituency, take great 
pride in what he has done for farming 
in south Georgia. 

He has shown no timidity, as chair- 
man of his Agriculture Subcommittee, 
in pressing for the needs of his people 
back home. And they revere and ap- 
preciate the work that he has done. 

Men are measured by their success, 
but also by their striving. I like the 
idea expressed by Theodore Roosevelt, 
who said: 

The credit belongs to the man who is ac- 
tually in the arena. Who strives valiantly. 
Who spends himself in a worthy cause. Who 
at the best, knows the triumph of high 
achievement. Who if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly. So that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid souls 
who know neither defeat nor victory. 

Such is the nature of politics. 

Dawson, we will miss your com- 
manding personality, your engaging 
wit, and your sense of perspective here 
on the floor. 

And we applaud the outstanding job 
that you have done over the past 
decade for the people of Georgia.e 


MATHIS TRIBUTE 
HON. ED JENKINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the 97th Congress convenes next year, 
my friend and fellow Georgian 
DAWSON Maruis will not be returning 
to this body to represent the Second 
District of our State. 

For 10 years Dawson MarTuHis has 
served his constituents, the citizens of 
Georgia and our Nation with dedica- 
tion and effectiveness. He leaves the 
House of Representatives with a 
record of distinguished service, having 
begun his career as its youngest 
Member when elected at the age of 28 
in 1970. 

His contribution as a member and 
subcommittee chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee is unques- 
tioned. The entire State of Georgia 
has received direct benefit from Daw- 
son's expertise and aggressive efforts 
on the Agriculture Committee. He has 
been the vital key to Georgia's agricul- 
tural interests, ranging from the indi- 
vidual farmer to the large agribusiness 
conglomerate. 

In addition, Dawson has maintained 
a commonsense approach to all prob- 
lems, national as well as regional. This 
ability has proved to be the stabilizing 
force and means to solutions on many 
occasions. He is a superb tactician; he 
can get things done. He has that rare 
quality of being able to view the whole 
picture, to decide on a plan of action 
and to accomplish that plan. I know 
from a personal standpoint of these 
particular qualities which Dawson 
possesses. He was indeed a convincing 
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and, I might add, successful advocate 
in my behalf when I came to the Con- 
gress 4 years ago seeking a seat as a 
freshman on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Dawson Matuis will certainly be 
missed here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has been a friend to 
those with whom and those for whom 
he has served. 

However, as I have said, he was a 
young man when he came and still a 
young man as he takes his leave of 
this body. Dawson MATHIS has many 
years of service ahead and great po- 
tential to reach even more far-reach- 
ing goals. I wish for him in the future 
opportunity and continued energy to 
pursue and fulfill his aims and aspira- 
tions. We will all be beneficiaries.e 


A WELL DESERVED TRIBUTE 
HON. FORTNEY (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 15, 1980, a section of Highway 
24 in Oakland, Calif., was named for 
Mr. William Byron Rumford in recog- 
nition of his many achievements and 
contributions to the State of Califor- 
nia. 

William Rumford began his career 
in the pharmaceutical business, but 
soon became interested in politics. In 
1948 he became the second black man 
elected to the California State Assem- 
bly, where he served for 18 years. 

On November 30, 1980, a testimonial 
and dinner will be held for Rumford 
and his wife, Elsie Carrington Rum- 
ford, in honor of their distinguished 
service to the community. 

After his political career, which in- 
cluded 6 years at the Federal Trade 
Commission, Mr. Rumford returned to 
his pharmaceutical business in Berke- 
ley, which he opened in 1946. He now 
puts in a full 8-hour day there. 

But Byron Rumford says, “I will 
never be out of politics completely.” 
On behalf of the State of California 
and all those people to whom Mr. 
Rumford has given his unending serv- 
ice, I certainly hope he keeps his 
promise.@ 


NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFERS WISE COUNSEL 
ON U.S. DEFENSE 


HON. ELDON RUDD 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 

èe Mr. RUDD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
await the beginning of the 97th Con- 
gress, I think it advisable that Mem- 
bers give careful advance considera- 
tion to the issues which must be de- 
bated in connection with strengthen- 
ing our national defense. 
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I would call to the attention of my 
colleagues three resolutions recently 
adopted by the Naval Order of the 
United States. 

The Naval Order of the United 
States was founded in 1890 and is com- 
posed of naval officers and their de- 
scendants. They have demonstrated a 
firm commitment to a strong national 
defense for the United States. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas in the geopolitics of the 1980s, 
the United States Navy must be able to pro- 
vide floating military bases throughout the 
world, and 

Whereas the growing strength of the 
Navy of the Soviet Union poses a growing 
threat to the power of the United States to 
use the sea lanes of the world, and 

Whereas there are growing dangers in the 
Persian Gulf and in the Indian Ocean which 
require a stronger naval presence by the 
United States; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Naval Order of the 
United States recommends to the President 
and the Congress of the United States that 
immediate action be taken to increase the 
budgetary allocations to the United States 
Navy to provide for the United States a 
naval strength adequate to support its for- 
eign policy commitments. 

Whereas the Intelligence Services of the 
United States have been subject to increas- 
ing deterioration, and have been weakened 
considerably through well-meaning, but un- 
fortunate activities originated by various in- 
dividual members of the Congress, and 

Whereas it is to the best interest of the 
United States that its Intelligence Services 
be greatly strengthened: Now Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the Naval Order of the 
United States strongly recommends that 
the President and the Congress take such 
action as may be necessary to strengthen 
the Intelligence Services, and to protect 
them from undue disclosure of sensitive 
sources, and permit them to operate with- 
out needless restriction and oversight. 

Whereas one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of United States Foreign Policy has, 
through the years, been the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine enunciated by President 
Monroe in his message to Congress in 1823, 
made in response to certain interventions by 
European powers in various areas of the 
Western Hemisphere, and 

Whereas there appears to be a growing 
disregard of said doctrine: Now Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the Naval Order of the 
United States that we urgently request the 
President to re-enunciate the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and to declare that the United States 
considers any attempt by any foreign 
powers to extend their system in this hemi- 
sphere, or to interfere with legitimate gov- 
ernments of states existing in this hemi- 
sphere, as an unfriendly act toward the 
United States as well as the state concerned. 


I believe these views deserve serious 
consideration and action during the 
97th Congress.@ 


GOOD LUCK TO JERRY AMBRO 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years, I have found JERRY 
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AMBRO to be extremely cooperative in 
attempting to advance legislation 
toward a constructive conclusion. 

In particular, JERRY’s background as 
an executive in local government 
added a dimension of expertise which 
has proved extremely beneficial to the 
deliberations of the House Public 
Works and Transportation Committee. 
His sensitivity to local government 
problems as well as the concerns and 
objectives of local government have 
been of great value to us all. 

In addition to his legislative role, I 
enjoyed a good personal relationship 
with JERRY AMBRO. He fought hard for 
the principles he believed in. I found 
him to be eminently fair in both a pro- 
fessional and personal sense. 

In summarizing the relationship 
that existed between us, I can state 
positively that America’s waters are 
cleaner, public facilities have been 
built and transportation systems have 
been developed because of his efforts 
and the excellent cooperation with 
JERRY AMBRO of New York. 

I wish JERRY and his family well and 
look forward to a continuing close and 
personal relationship with this dedi- 
cated New Yorker.e 


VETERANS DAY ADDRESS BY 
HON. MAX CLELAND 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 11, Veterans Day ceremonies 
were held throughout the Nation hon- 
oring the men and women who have 
served in our Armed Forces during 
war-time. A Veterans Day ceremony 
which always receives national atten- 
tion is the annual Veterans Day cere- 
mony at Arlington National Cemetery. 
This year, the representative of the 
President was the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Max Cleland, who 
after placing a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, delivered an ad- 
dress to the assembled guests. 

I was unable to attend the Veterans 
Day ceremonies at Arlington this year. 
However, members of my committee 
staff were present, and reported that 
the Administrator delivered a most 
stirring and moving address which 
captured the spirit and meaning of the 
sacrifice veterans have made for this 
Nation. 

Mr. Cleland informed those present 
that he was participating in his last 
ceremony as head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Max Cleland, a seriously disabled 
Vietnam veteran, knows firsthand the 
tragedy of war. He is the youngest Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs ever 
to serve in this high position. Max Cle- 
land has extended his best efforts to 
take special action on problems experi- 
enced by Vietnam veterans, while at 
the same time not forgetting the con- 
tribution of veterans of previous wars. 
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I commend Max Cleland for this 
outstanding address, which I call to 
the attention of my colleagues. 


VETERANS Day SPEECH OF MAX CLELAND, 
NOVEMBER 11, 1980 


Thank you very much ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Welcome to this year’s Veterans Day 
Ceremonies. This will be my last ceremony 
as head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and as one who has the honor of represent- 
ing the President here at the wreath laying 
ceremony and here at the speaking thereaf- 
ter. Let me say that my heart is filled with 
gratitude for: 

All of you who really make things go in 
the area of veterans affairs in this country; 

All of you who are a part of the veterans 
service organizations network; 

All of you who are volunteers; 

All of you in the military, who make such 
ceremonies like this really special; and espe- 
cially, 

All of those 200 or more thousand VA em- 
ployees, without whom we in the Veterans’ 
Administration would not be able to do our 
job. 

Let me just say over the last four years, I 
have distilled two truths that I would like to 
leave with you. First of all, wars do not end 
when the shooting stops. They live on in the 
lives of those who are veterans of those 
wars. They live on in the lives of those who 
are survivors and dependents of those who 
lost their lives in war. 

But, most of all they live on and on in the 
memories of those who have served—who 
have given their best for this country. That 
is why this nation should never forget, be- 
cause the veteran never forgets. So wars do 
not end when the shooting stops. And hope- 
fully this kind of ceremony will not end 
until the last veteran is gone. 

Secondly, my Vietnam experience taught 
me that this country should never commit 
the troops before the nation itself is com- 
mitted. We must commit the nation first 
and then commit the troops. 

No veteran I ever talked to, whether he 
was a veteran of the Spanish-American War 
or World War I, or World War II, or Korea, 
or Vietnam ever wanted to be considered 
more or less than a veteran. 

He wanted and she wanted that dignity 
and that honor and that respect, nothing 
more, nothing less. That’s what the country 
ought to be about. 

Wars do not end when the shooting stops; 
and the nation should commit itself first, 
and then the troops. All we want to be is 
veterans, not victims. 

We want to be veterans of national serv- 
ice, not victims of an international traffic 
accident. That is the meaning of a ceremony 
like we have today. We are veterans—we are 
veterans of national service, not some freaks 
of a historic accident. 

Most of us served in the military, not nec- 
essarily because it was the greatest thing to 
do at the time, but because we thought it 
was the thing we ought to do at the time. 
And that nobility of purpose deserves to be 
honored in a ceremony like today. So, please 
remember these two things, commit the 
nation first and then the troops, and then 
when the troops come home they won't 
have to worry about whether or not they 
have the honor and respect due to them, 
And, remember that this nation holds an 
obligation to those for whom the war is 
never over—because the veteran never for- 

ets. 

k I came across a theme that seemed to ar- 
ticulate these two points. It was not written 
recently. It was written over 2,000 years ago 
by a Greek historian who wrote of the war 
of his generation and the veterans who per- 
ished and the veterans who came home. 
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These words: 

“The sacrifice which they collectively 
made was individually repaid to them—for 
they received again, each one for himself, a 
praise which grows not old. And the noblest 
of all sepulchres, I speak not of that in 
which their remains are laid, but of that in 
which their glory survives, and is pro- 
claimed always and on every fitting occasion 
both in word and deed. 

“For the whole earth is the sepulchre of 
famous men. Not only are they commemo- 
rated by columns and inscriptions in their 
own country, but in foreign lands there 
dwells also an unwritten memorial of 
them—graven not on stone, but in the 
hearts of men.” 

Thank you very 
you.e 


much and God bless 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING ROLAND 
L. MASON 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 
@ Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 


“rise today to pay tribute to Roland L. 


Mason, Director of the Richmond, Va., 
Veterans’ Administration Medical 
Center, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment after more than 34 years of out- 
standing service to the veterans of this 
country. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Medical Facilities and Benefits of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, I have learned of the qualities 
which make an excellent hospital di- 
rector—energy, intelligence, courage 
and an earnest desire to provide the 
finest medical care to the patients. 
Roland Mason possesses these attri- 
butes in abundance. 

Roland began his VA medical career 
in 1946, immediately upon his dis- 
charge from the Army. He progressed 
through a variety of responsible field 
and central office positions before be- 
coming Director of the Richmond 
Medical Center on October 27, 1974. 
He administers the operation of this 
large and complex medical center 
through the application of vast and 
varied knowledge and experience in 
health care administration. In addi- 
tion to his many responsibilities as Di- 
rector of the Center, he remains ex- 
tremely active in a wide variety of 
community affairs. Not the least of his 
service to the community is his accept- 
ance of the position of medical direc- 
tor of district 7, which is comprised of 
the centers at Richmond, Hampton, 
Salem, Beckley, and Huntington. 

Roland has attracted many young 
people who aspired to positions of 
leadership, both within the Veterans’ 
Administration and in the private 
sector, and has been very solicitous of 
their training and progression upward 
to positions of responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues in 
the House to join with me in paying 
tribute to a fine and generous Ameri- 
can, who is leaving a meaningful 
legacy of service to the veterans of the 
Richmond area and of this Nation.e 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 774 
APPROVED BY SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that on Thursday, 
November 21, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on International 
Organizations passed House Resolu- 
tion 774 by a unanimous voice vote. I 
would like to express my thanks to the 
subcommittee, and particularly to its 
distinguished chairman, Don BONKER, 
for their consideration of this resolu- 
tion, which I believe sends a clear mes- 
sage to the new Bolivian regime that 
the House of Representatives will not 
sit silent while democratic principles 
are attacked, human rights are violat- 
ed, and American citizens are intimi- 
dated. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to include in the Recorp House Reso- 
lution 774 as reported by the subcom- 
mittee: 


Mr. Speaker and members of the 
subcommittee, I would like to thank 
you for this opportunity to comment 
on my proposed resolution, House Res- 
olution 774, which concerns the tragic 
situation in Bolivia. The new regime 
that overthrew Bolivia’s democratic 
process, has been marked by the viola- 
tion of human rights including mass 
arrests, torture of prisoners, seizure 
and censorship of newspapers, and the 
intimidation of American citizens. 


On July 17, 1980, the Bolivian mili- 
tary halted Bolivia’s movement toward 
democracy by overthrowing a civilian 
interim government in the process of 
elections when it became apparent 
that the next President would be a 
longstanding advocate of constitution- 
al and democratic rule. 


Since then, the regime has engaged 
in a massive and brutal attack on the 
human rights of all people in Bolivia, 
including the American community. 
American and foreign journalists have 
been detained and harassed. Our own 
citizens, including diplomatic person- 
nel, have had their lives threatened 
and their property destroyed. The dis- 
turbing incident that brought this sit- 
uation to my attention was the arrest 
and the detention of two priests from 
the Maryknoll Mission in Ossining, 
N.Y., which is in my district. Despite 
their subsequent release, these priests, 
who dedicated their lives to improving 
the lot of the poor, were subject to 
such harassment that they were 
forced to leave Bolivia. 

In response to these developments, 
the State Department canceled $47 
million in economic aid and suspended 
another $36 million of assistance. All 
military aid was terminated. Our Am- 
bassador to Bolivia, Marvin Weissman 
was recalled to Washington and our 
embassy staff was reduced to a mini- 
mum. There have been no official 
policy-level contacts since the coup. 
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House Resolution 774 makes a 
strong statement in support of these 
policies. We cannot sit silent as Ameri- 
can citizens are threatened. We cannot 
sit silent when democratic principles 
are so blatantly violated. We cannot 
continue the free flow of aid to recipi- 
ent nations that embark on policies 
which contradict our fundamental in- 
terests. 


This bill enables us to send a clear 
signal to the world that the US. 
House of Representatives will not sup- 
port foreign governments that engage 
in crimes of such a heinous nature. It 
is hoped that the bill will strengthen 
the State Department’s hand and en- 
courage Bolivia to return to the road 
toward democracy, a road that was 
tragically sidestepped on July 17. 


Thank you. 


PROPOSED CLEAN VERSION OF HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 774 


Providing that the President should con- 
tinue the termination of military assistance, 
severe curtailment of economic assistance, 
and the reduced official United States pres- 
ence in Bolivia until the regime takes cer- 
tain corrective actions. 

Whereas the military regime headed by 
General Luis Garcia Meza has reportedly 
interrupted Bolivia’s progress toward de- 
mocracy and constitutional government by 
forcefully overthrowing a civilian interim 
government on July 17, 1980; 

Whereas the new Bolivian regime has en- 
gaged in mass arrests, torture, executions, 
censorship, repression of civil rights, reli- 
gious harassment, repression of trade 
unions, and widespread violence inflicted 
upon the people of Bolivia; 

Whereas the Bolivian regime arrested 
without charges two American priests from 
the Maryknoll Mission in Ossining, New 
York, Father William J. Coy and Father 
John C. Moynihan, and has subjected them 
to continual harassment since their release; 

Whereas the Bolivian regime has detained 
and harassed journalists from other coun- 
tries, including correspondents from the 
United States; 

Whereas the Bolivian regime has de- 
tained and intimidated United States citi- 
zens in Bolivia; 

Whereas the Permanent Council of the 
Organization of American States has con- 
demned the interruption of the democratic 
process and human rights in Bolivia; 

Whereas the United States Department of 
State has already taken significant steps 
against the regime in Bolivia, including ter- 
minating military assistance and severely 
curtailing economic assistance to Bolivia 
and reducing the official United States pres- 
ence in La Paz, the capital of Bolivia; 

Whereas a mission of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions was de- 
tained and mistreated by Bolivian authori- 
ties; 

Whereas the Inter American Commission 
on Human Rights has officially deplored 
the Bolivian regime for failing to respond to 
their request to visit Bolivia; 

Whereas the United Nations International 
Labor Organization has conducted an 
investigation of trade union rights in Boliv- 
ia; 

Whereas commercial banks and Interna- 
tional Financial Institutions continue to 
provide substantial financial resources to 
Bolivia in spite of international condemna- 
tion of the Bolivian regime; 
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Whereas the Bolivian regime has signifi- 
cant connections with well established drug 
traffickers; and 

Whereas Amnesty International has esti- 
mated that at least one thousand arrests 
have been made in Bolivia since July 17, 
1980, and five hundred are still in detention, 
and has requested that the new Bolivian 
regime compile and release without delay a 
list of those persons imprisoned or killed 
since the regime assumed power on that 
date: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President should not 
reestablish at a normal level an official 
United States presence in Bolivia, and the 
President should not furnish any military 
or economic assistance to Bolivia which has 
been terminated since the new Bolivian 
regime assumed power on July 17, 1980, 
unless the President determines that— 

(1) Civil and other human rights have 
been restored to the people of Bolivia; 

(2) The Bolivian regime has released all 
United States citizens in its custody who 
have been detained for political reasons, 
and has promised that no reprisals will be 
taken against such citizens; 

(3) The Bolivian regime has restored the 
democratic process in Bolivia; and 

(4) The reported involvement of the new 
Bolivian regime in international drug con- 
spiracies has been properly assessed.@ 


TRIBUTE TO HON. JEROME 
AMBRO 


HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend and colleague, JERRY 
AMBRO, deserves our thanks and appre- 
ciation for making a positive contribu- 
tions to the work of this House. As 
most of us are aware, his congressional 
district on Long Island is one that the 
pundits and professional political ob- 
servers call a marginal district. Yet, 
JERRY AMBRO held the seat for three 
terms, and he made a gallant try for a 
fourth in a year that just bore bad tid- 
ings for Democrats. 

JERRY AMBRO is a public servant in 
the finest sense of the word. He has 
been active in politics in his home of 
Huntington, N.Y., and has received 
untold honors and awards for his civic 
work and contribution to good govern- 
ment. 

He brought a wealth of expertise to 
the House on the problems of urban 
areas and he has established an envi- 
able record as an objective, fair- 
minded legislator devoid of partisan- 
ship and rancor. 

JERRY AMBRO’s work on the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee 
and the Science and Technology Com- 
mittee, where he has been chairman of 
the Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee, has been charac- 
terized by tremendous knowledge of 
and interest in the wide range of juris- 
dictions before these committees. 

As an example of how JERRY 
AMBRO’s service on the Public Works 
and Transportation Committee has 
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benefited his constituency was his suc- 
cessful amendment to the highway bill 
establishing a computerized traffic 
flow system on Long Island that has 
the potential for revolutionizing traf- 
fic management in large, urban areas. 
He was also successful in getting an 
Economic Development Administra- 
tion grant that was the first of its type 
designated exclusively for an urban 
area. 

His success in getting strong Govern- 
ment support of the Isabel project at 
Brookhaven Lab is one of his most no- 
table achievements. This project, 
which deals with high energy physics, 
is considered one of the most exciting 
scientific endeavors in recent memory. 

Mr. Speaker, JERRY AMBRO has been 
an innovative, diligent, and successful 
lawmaker, and we are going to miss 
him. I wish him continued success in 
the future.e 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, 
PENNIES FOR SURVIVAL 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


e Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
present change in administrations will 
doubtless bring with it a transforma- 
tion of our foreign policy. This new 
policy has not yet been fully formulat- 
ed; we in the Congress, through our 
words and actions, can play an impor- 


tant role in shaping it. 

I do not think we can banish our 
present feelings of confusion by an 
enormous buildup of American mili- 
tary might and a grim girding of our 
national will. We cannot will ourselves 
out of confusion; we must think our 
way out of it. After two decades of set- 
backs and humiliations in foreign af- 
fairs, Americans certainly have rea- 
sons to be frustrated. Nevertheless, for 
nations, as for individuals, an instinc- 
tive resort to arms will not eliminate 
the sources of that frustration. More 
bombs and missiles cannot arrest our 
decline; in fact, America’s two princi- 
pal postwar foreign policies—contain- 
ment and the Nixon doctrine—have 
both crumbled in part because smaller 
nations—Vietnam, Iran—were not 
cowed by our military arsenal. 

If we are to build an effective for- 
eign policy, we must reflect on the 
causes of our present confusion. And it 
is as a means to such reflection that I 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the 1980 edition of Ruth Leger 
Sivard’s widely praised annual study, 
“World Military and Social Expendi- 
tures.” Ms. Sivard’s work has been 
sponsored in this country by the Arms 
Control Association, the Institute for 
World Order, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Stanley Foundation, the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, and 
the Peace Through Law Education 
Fund. This last organization, which I 
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serve as president, is affiliated with 
Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law (MCPL). Three of my 
fellow MCPL members, Representa- 
tives PAUL SIMON, PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
and Tosy Morrett, have joined with 
me in distributing copies of Ms. Si- 
vard’s study to the offices of every 
Member of the House and Senate. 

I know of few persons more qualified 
than Ms. Sivard to analyze thoroughly 
and cogently the effects of the world- 
wide arms race upon global stability. 
Now director of the nonprofit research 
organization World Priorities, she 
served formerly as Chief of the Eco- 
nomies Division of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, and in ex- 
cutive positions with Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., in New York, the U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Austria, the International Ref- 
ugee Organization in Switzerland, and 
Marshall plan in France. 

Her study is, this year as always, a 
mine of illuminating but disturbing in- 
formation. For example, she points 
out that world military expenditures 
have increased faster than the world- 
wide rate of inflation for 8 years in a 
row; that in an oil-short world, our 
new XM-1 tank consumes nearly 2 gal- 
lons of gasoline per mile; that even 
though both sides agree that rough 
parity has been reached between the 
superpowers, and even though both 
must contend with increasingly slug- 
gish economies, the United States and 
the Soviet Union are still spending 
more than $100 million a day to main- 
tain and upgrade their military ma- 
chines. 

In arriving at a new foreign policy, 
we must not succumb to the specious 
belief in military might as the sole re- 
liable guarantor of our national secu- 
rity. The world is, of course, a danger- 
ous place, and we must be amply pre- 
pared to defend ourselves. But we 
need an ampler definition of national 
security, one that takes account of the 
many nonmilitary dangers likely to 
threaten global order during the re- 
mainder of this century. We can build 
a more sophisticated, more awesome 
version of the Maginot line if we 
choose. Ms. Sivard warns, however, 
that: 

The festering problems of today and to- 
morrow are the problems of poverty, unem- 
ployment, runaway inflation, pollution, in- 
justice. Neglected in favor of armed might, 
they promise rising public anger and social 
upheaval against which no national military 
fortress can be made impregnable for long. 


Once again this year, I am inserting 
a few of the many laudatory articles 
and editorials that have appeared in 
this country and in Europe in response 
to the publication of World Military 
and Social Expenditures 1980. I hope 
that all my colleagues will read the 
following articles, from the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Guardian of 
London, United Press International, 
and the Friday Review of Defense Lit- 
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erature, and will then be persuaded to 
read and reflect upon Ms. Sivard’s un- 
settlingly perceptive study: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 12, 1980] 


THE $500 BILLION ARMS BILL 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


The cost now comes to over. $500 billion a 
year, according to a regular annual study 
sponsored by American, Canadian, and Brit- 
ish arms control groups. This is the report 
issued by Ruth Leger Sivard, former chief 
of the economics division of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and now 
head of the nonprofit research organization, 
World Priorities. The world for the eighth 
year increased its military expenditures 
faster than the rate of inflation. It is doubt- 
ful if it is getting greater security by its 
greater expenditures. 

In November 1979, and twice again in 
1980, the computer signaled an approaching 
nuclear attack on North America. These 
were false alerts as it turned out. Fortunate- 
ly the nation was not jittery, and it made no 
response with an answering nuclear salvo. 
The false alerts—detected before the reply 
was triggered—were traced to a defective 
electronic component no bigger than a dime 
and worth about 46 cents. War or peace at 
some future date may hang on this little 
gimmick. 

Paul C. Warnke, director of arms control 
in 1977 and 1978, declared in a recent press 
comment, “Our security needs can best be 
met by continuing to seek meaningful agree- 
ments on control of nuclear and convention- 
al arms.” He wants revival of the Russian- 
US SALT II arms talks but the treaty has 
Stalled in the Senate (where 34 members 
have veto power) since Russia invaded Af- 
ghanistan. Mr. Warnke argues that a Rus- 
sian-US arms race has no ending, because 
anything one nation does the other auto- 
matically follows. 

The new Sivard study gives a dozen pages 
of tables comparing military and social ex- 
penditures of the world’s nations. Many 
global problems spring from fast birth rates: 
Population increase is greater in the under- 
developed countries so that by A.D. 2000 the 
global craft will look like an unbalanced 
rowboat with prow sticking out of water and 
its over-weighted stern sinking under the 
mass. The tables show vividly that the lead- 
ers of the densely populated poor countries 
are avidly buying arms from the superpow- 
ers. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the world spent 
$370 billion a year for arms. Soon it will be 
$600 billion. The United States and the So- 
viets account for nearly 60 percent. 

Nuclear weapons have spread; currently 
there are 50,000 on earth. Six nations can 
produce them and 18 others probably have 
weapons stationed on their soil. Missiles can 
carry the strategic nuclear weapons 6,000 
miles in half an hour, They have surprising 
accuracy: Fired from the other side of the 
globe, some can hit within a few hundred 
feet of the target. 

Here are items from the study: The World 
War II tank cost $50,000, the latest tank 
$1,500,000. The new tank gets a mile on 1.9 
gallons of gas. The training of military per- 
sonnel in the United States costs twice as 
much per year as the education budget for 
the 300 million school-age children of South 
Asia. Average life span in the richer coun- 
tries is 30 years longer than in the poorer 
countries. 
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The new Sivard report contends that 
“there is no defense at all against an attack 
with nuclear weapons.” 


{From the Guardian (London), Sept. 8, 
1980) 


THIRD WoRLD SPENDING ON ARMS RISES 
SHARPLY 


(By John Hooper) 


The world’s annual military expenditure 
will exceed $500 billion (£207 billion) this 
year, according to a report published today. 
Last year's increase exceeded the global rate 
of inflation for the eighth year. 

The report—written by a former chief of 
the economic division of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency—estimates 
that governments are now spending eight 
times as much on research into new weap- 
ons as they are on solving energy problems. 
The two Superpowers’ expenditure on nu- 
clear arms alone is more than $100 million 
(£41 million) a day. 

By far the biggest real increases in recent 
years have come from the Third World. 
Whereas in the decade to 1978 (the last year 
for which comprehensive figures are availa- 
ble) the military budgets of developed coun- 
tries grew at constant prices by only 5.8 per 
cent those of developing countries went up 
by an average of 107.1 per cent. 

World Military and Social Expenditure 
1980 by Ruth Leger Sivard is available in 
the UK from Campaign Against Arms 
Trade, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 9DX. 
£2 plus 25p post. 


[From the United Press International] 


More THAN $500 BILLION SPENT ON WEAPONS 
IN 1979 


Worldwide spending for weapons passed 
$500 billion last year, with the superpowers 
and their allies accounting for more than 80 
percent of the total, a report sponsored by 
eight U.S. and British organizations said 
Saturday. 

The yearly survey, “World Military and 
Social Expenditures,” by Ruth Leger Sivard 
said global spending on armaments topped 
half a trillion dollars in 1979 and the bill is 
continuing to rise as weapons become in- 
creasingly expensive. j 

The study said military spending totaling 
$600 billion annually can be expected 
through the 1980s if current trends contin- 
ue and even if inflation is brought to a 
standstill. In the 1960s and 1970s the yearly 
average expenditures for military purposes 
worldwide was $370 billion. 

“We drift toward general nuclear war,” 
Henry W. Kendall, chairman of the board 
of the Union of Concerned Scientists, one of 
the report's sponsors, wrote in a foreword to 
the report. 

“The example set by the superpowers has 
not been lost on other nations,” he said. “A 
half-dozen nations now possess nuclear ex- 
plosives. As many again may acquire them 
in the near future. 

“And a substantial portion of the weapons 
slated to be added to the tens of thousands 
now in the world inventories will be placed 
in missile systems capable of delivering nu- 
clear first strikes. This will make control of 
crisis situations increasingly unsure.” 

The Soviet Union and the United States 
are setting the pace in the arms race, the 
study said. With their NATO and Warsaw 
Pact allies, they account for four out of 
every five dollars of military spending. 

The report also said: 

For the eighth consecutive year, military 
spending rose faster than the rate of infla- 
tion. 

In an oil-short world, the newest tanks 
will burn nearly 2 gallons of gas per mile. 
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The training of miltary personnel in the 
United States alone costs twice as much a 
year as the education budget for the 300 
million school-age children in south Asia. 

The two superpowers are still investing 
“well over $100 million per day” to make 
their nuclear arsenals larger and more so- 
phisticated, despite a stockpile of some 
50,000 weapons between them. 

Weapons research receives eight times as 
much public money worldwide as research 
for new energy. 

The increased spending reduced the funds 
available for other tasks, such as health and 
education, the study said. The main burden 
falls on the developing world as military ex- 
penditures soak up money and skills from 
other sectors of the economy, it added. 

The report is annually sponsored by the 
Institute For World Order, the arms control 
Association, Peace Through Law Education 
Funds, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Stanley Foundation, the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists and two British groups, 
Project Ploughshares and the British Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

{From the Friday Review of Defense 
Literature, Oct, 24, 1980] 
SUMMARIZATION OF “WORLD MILITARY AND 
SOCIAL EXPENDITURES 1980" 

(By Brant Keller) 

Note.—Sponsors of this report are the 
Arms Control Association, Institute for 
World Order, Peace Through Law Educa- 
tion Fund, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
The Stanley Foundation, the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, the British Council of 
Churches, and Project Ploughshares— 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

For eight years in a row, world military 
expenditures increased faster than the rate 
of inflation, states Sivard, with the nations 
of the world spending over $500 billion this 
year alone. This cancerous arms race that 
appears to feed upon fallacious fears of infe- 
riority and an illusory desire for nuclear su- 
periority has done nothing to safeguard the 
survival of mankind. Malfunctions in a com- 
puter due to a faulty electronic component 
worth 46 cents almost brought civilization 
as we know it to the brink of annihilation. 
Sivard states that there could be no winners 
in a nuclear war but that preparation for 
one by the two superpowers goes on at an 
accelerated rate. Since there are more nu- 
clear weapons than could possibly justify 
deterrence, Sivard asserts, U.S. technologi- 
eal advances toward small, more accurate 
and powerful weapons has created a ‘‘coun- 
terforce” concept intended to make nuclear 
war more feasible. Sivard believes that the 
public must realize: “A major nuclear war 
between the U.S. and U.S.S.R., exchanging 
their thousands of nuclear weapons in a 
matter of hours, would mean deaths in the 
hundreds of millions and the destruction of 
the life-support systems—industry, trans- 
port, food, water, medical care—of both 
countries. The effects of nuclear war would 
not be confined to the two antagonists. Ra- 
diation sickness would spread with the 
winds. Disruption of the biosphere would 
cause crop failures world-wide, increased 
ultra-violet light and skin cancers. The im- 
mediate and later casualties could well put 
all of human civilization in jeopardy.” 

Sivard is concerned not only with nuclear 
proliferation but also with the increase of 
all military expenditures at the expense of 
adequate living standards. She notes that 
military budgets in general are “dead-end” 
expenditures which contribute to inflation 
and economic uncertainties. It is their drain 
on research funds that restrains productiv- 
ity, according to Sivard, and non-defense 
needs are less capital-intensive, more labor- 
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oriented in her estimation. Providing the 
reader with many graphs and tables full of 
figures to support her claims, Sivard states: 
“Official calculations for the US economy 
indicate that, for the same expenditure of 
funds, up to twice as many people can be 
employed in schools, health services, build- 
ing homes and transit systems, as through 
military budgets.” 

In conclusion, Sivard warns: “The fester- 
ing problems of today and tomorrow are the 
problems of poverty, unemployment, 
runaway inflation, pollution, injustice. Ne- 
glected in favor of armed might, they prom- 
ise rising public anger and social upheaval 
against which no national military fortress 
can be made impregnable for long.” e 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING NEW 
YORK MEMBERS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the members of the Louisiana dele- 
gation don’t always find themselves on 
the same side of the fence as our col- 
leagues from New York, but we know a 
tough delegation when we see one. 
The Empire State is a diverse one, and 
they are lucky in that they have a del- 
egation that so forcefully represents 
all of their interests. Seven of their 
number will not be with us for the 
97th Congress. It will be a loss for 
both the House and the residents of 
New York State. They come from both 
sides of the aisle and all regions of 
that great State: Bop McEwen and 
Jim HANLEY from upstate, JERRY 
AMBRO and JOHN WyYDLER from Long 
Island, LESTER WoLFF of Queens and 
Long Island, Liz HOLTZMAN of Brook- 
lyn, and Jack Murpuy of Staten 
Island. 

I would like to add a special goodby 
for my friend Jim HANLEY. I have been 
most closely associated with him 
through our work with the United 
Democrats of Congress. As a founder 
and board member of UDC, he has 
provided much wisdom and guidance 
to moderate Democrats and encour- 
aged Democratic cooperation through- 
out our diverse ranks. UDC will miss 
JIM HANLEY. 

While we in the House have had 
over 15 years to get to know and work 
with JIM, we have only had less than 
half that time to get to know JERRY 
AMBRO. Like Jrm, he came into Con- 
gress with a sweep of new Members. 
JERRY distinguished himself early on 
when Members of his freshman class 
of the Congress selected him to lead 
them in 1974. His leadership in the 
House Task Force on Industrial Inno- 
vation helped educate Members about 
the crucial need to improve American 
productivity. His diligent work to gain 
funds for research facilities at Brook- 
haven is a great contribution to our 
Nation, to science, and to the residents 
of Long Island that he has so well rep- 
resented. I wish JERRY, JIM, and the 
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other retiring Members of this great 
State delegation the best of luck in 
their future endeavors. 
them alLe 


We'll miss 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK CADDY 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues a fine 
American who will retire on Janu- 
ary 1, 1981, as president of one of 
America's outstanding historical cen- 
ters—Greenfield Village and Henry 
Ford Museum. 

Frank Caddy has played a monu- 
mental role in the development and 
success of- Greenfield Village and 
Henry Ford Museum. Located in Dear- 
born, Mich., in my 16th Congressional 
District, this 240-acre learning center 
contains more than 85 buildings 
moved from various parts of the 
United States and England. Caddy’s 
mission at the village was to make 
three centuries of American history 
come to life to the 1% million people 
who visit annually. The laboratory 
where Thomas Edison invented the 
first successful incandescent light 
bulb; a courthouse where Abraham 
Lincoln once practiced law; the house 
where Noah Webster compiled his dic- 
tionary; the cycle shop where Wilbur 
Wright built the components of the 
first airplane; and antiquated steam 
engines, horse drawn sleighs and 
cobblestone streets are only a few of 
the treasures Frank Caddy protects. 

Frank Caddy assumed the presiden- 
cy of Greenfield Village and Henry 
Ford Museum (the Edison Institute) 
on August 1, 1976. Previously, he had 
served as its vice president of adminis- 
tration, and treasurer and as a member 
of the Edison Institute board of trust- 
ees which administers the museum, 

A resident of Dearborn for 29 years, 
Mr. Caddy has enjoyed a long history 
of service with the village and 
museum. In a November 1977, recogni- 
tion of Mr. Caddy’s 45 years of service, 
William Clay Ford, chairman of the 
board of trustees and grandson of the 
founder, noted that Mr. Caddy, more 
than anyone else, has had an instru- 
mental role in developing this leading 
historical attraction. 

In 1946, he was named controller 
and in 1952 director of administration 
and treasurer. He was promoted to 
vice president of administration, and 
elected a trustee in 1968. For 25 years, 
Frank Caddy has been treasurer of 
Seaboard Properties, Inc., and is a 
tration, and treasurer and as a member 
ment of this wholly owned subsidiary 
of the Edison Institute that operates 
the Dearborn Inn. He is chairman of 
Dearborn’'s 50th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion Commission and served as chair- 
man of the American Revolution Bi- 
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centennial Commission of Dearborn. 
He is currently a trustee of the Center 
for Creative Studies in Detroit, a 
trustee of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation in New York, and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Detroit Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. Caddy also serves 
on the board of directors of the Dear- 
born Bank & Trust. 

Frank Caddy has served as president 
and director of the Dearborn Chamber 
of Commerce and as board chairman 
and director of the Dearborn YMCA. 
A past president and director of the 
Dearborn Rotary Club, Mr. Caddy also 
is a past chairman of the Dearborn 
Tourist and Convention Committee, 
past district chairman for advance- 
ment—Boy Scouts of America and a 
former member of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee to Raise School Millage. 

Frank Caddy has received numerous 
honors for his many professional and 
civic achievements. In 1963, he was the 
first recipient of the civic award which 
is now presented annually by the 
Dearborn Board of Realtors to the 
city’s outstanding civie leader. In 1978, 
Mr. Caddy received a Dearborn Bar 
Association Liberty Bell Award for his 
significant contribution to the func- 
tioning of government and respect of 
law. Also, in 1978, he received a Re- 
gents Citation of Honor from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dearborn, honor- 
ing him for his role in bringing an un- 
derstanding of American culture to 
the public. In 1979, Mr. Caddy was 


designated by the Rotary Foundation 
a Paul Harris Fellow for his years of 
devoted service to Rotary Internation- 


al. In 1979, Mr. Caddy received an 
honorary doctor of law degree from 
Alma College. 

Mr. Caddy holds memberships in 
several organizations including the 
American Association of Museums, the 
Midwest Museums Association, the 
Dearborn Chamber of Commerce, 
Dearborn Rotary Club, Dearborn 
YMCA and Lincoln Lodge F. & A.M. 

Frank Caddy is an elder in Dear- 
born’s Cherry Hill Presbyterian 
Church, and in his second term as 
chairman of the administration com- 
mittee there. He is married and the 
father of five children. 

Frank Caddy is one of those rare 
citizens who has devoted much of his 
time, energy, and resources to the de- 
velopment of a worthwhile historic in- 
stitution and in augmenting and in- 
spiring social improvement and civic 
growth and responsibility. He has set a 
shining example of outstanding com- 
munity service which should be ob- 
served by all Americans.@ 


MISSIONARY TAX EXEMPTIONS 
HON. CARROLL HUBBARD, JR 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of Americans are scattered 
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throughout the world as missionaries 
and charitable workers. These dedi- 
cated servants leave the comforts of 
the United States and suffer untold 
hardships to deliver God’s word in for- 
eign lands and to offer assistance to 
those in need. Our missionaries abroad 
deserve our support and backing; yet 
our tax code penalizes these brave 
Americans. Instead of being offered a 
merited tax exemption for their ef- 
forts as good will ambassadors, Ameri- 
can foreign missionaries are not only 
taxed by their own Government, but 
also often find themselves taxed by 
the country in which they are serving. 
I applaud my colleagues in the House 
for having the insight to redress this 
problem by passing H.R. 1319, with its 
section to restore tax exemption to all 
religious and charitable workers. I 
urge my colleagues in the Senate to do 
likewise, and pass this legislation 
promptly. 

I wish to enter the text of a letter 
from the Rev. Hal F. Branson, asso- 
ciate pastor of the Immanuel Baptist 
Temple in Henderson, Ky., which un- 
derscores the need for prompt action 
to extend tax exemptions to foreign 
missionaries: 

“Taxation without representation” is a fa- 
miliar problem in U.S. history books. Fortu- 
nately that was changed. 

“Double taxation” is a present day prob- 
lem that we all deal with in one form or an- 
other, and there may be no easy answer to 
the problem. 

There is one form of “double taxation,” 
however, that doesn’t seem so complex. I 
refer to the matter of foreign missionaries 
being taxed by the country in which they 
live and an effort by the U.S. government to 
tax the same missionaries. 

I encourage you to stand up for the 
$20,000 tax exemption now being sought for 
foreign missionaries—or else work at keep- 
ing them from paying taxes in the country 
where they are serving.e 


TRIBUTE TO DEPARTING 
COLLEAGUES 


HON. NICK JOE RAHALL II 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


èe Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in the tribute for our 
seven distinguished colleagues from 
the State of New York who will not be 
with us for the 97th Congress. They 
have all served with dedication, and 
their experience and leadership will 
certainly be missed by us all. 

Since 1962, JoHN M. MURPHY of 
Staten Island has represented the 
17th District with pride, just as he 
fought for his country in the Korean 
war. His military service record is 
highlighted by the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the Purple Heart, and the 
Bronze Star. 

His congressional career was high- 
lighted with his chairmanship of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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JOHN MURPHY can be proud of his 
record, and he will be missed by this 
body. 

JOHN W. WyYDLER has represented 
New York's Fifth District since 1962, 
and his constituents in Nassau County 
have always received close attention to 
local matters, an aspect of service 
JOHN WYDLER was noted for. 

His positions on the Government 
Operations Committee, and the Sci- 
ence and Technology Committee, won 
him the respect and praise of his col- 
leagues, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. His absence will create a void, 
but we all can be pleased to have 
served with him. 

JAMES M. Haney has distinguished 
himself in this body as chairman of 
the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and he has worked 
diligently to be bring stability to both 
of these aspects of our Government. 

In 1964, he came to Congress with a 
long list of civic achievements. His 
congressional achievements are just as 
impressive. 

JAMES HANLEy’s position of leader- 
ship will be filled in the next Con- 
gress, but his leadership qualities will 
be hard to replace. 

After serving 10 years in the New 
York State senate, ROBERT MCEWEN 
came to Congress from the 30th Dis- 
trict. His district covered the north- 
ernmost regions of New York State, 
but his service to his constituents re- 
mained close and valued. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, he advocated fiscal re- 
sponsibility, a trademark that will be 
desired in the next Congress. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Asia and Pacific Affairs, LESTER 
Wo.rr of New York’s Sixth District, 
played an important role in the open- 
ing of trade negotiations with China 
and trade with Japan. His interest in 
foreign affairs made him a forceful 
voice on the issue and respected by his 
colleagues. 

Since 1964, LESTER WOLFF has repre- 
sented his varied district with distinc- 
tion. His presence will be missed in 
Congress and back home. 

ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN defeated a 
legend to come to Congress from the 
16th District of New York. In her 8 
years of service, she made a name for 
herself in a number of areas. 

From Watergate to women’s rights, 
Congresswoman HOLTZMAN was in the 
fight, for her country and her con- 
stituency. She was a leader, and still is 
today, even though she will be leaving 
this House. 

JEROME AMBRO has had a long career 
of public service. It was capped in 
1974, with his election to Congress 
from New York’s Third District. As a 
member of the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee, we served 
together. I was impressed, as I know 
we all were, with his ability and expe- 
rience. 

In 6 short years, JERRY AMBRO has 
left a mark on this House, and we all 
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can be proud to have worked with 
him. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 4, the 
voters of the 3d, 5th, 6th, 16th, 17th, 
30th, and 32d Districts of New York 
chose successors to these seven distin- 
guished Members. Those new Mem- 
bers will have some tough shoes to fill, 
because those voters will expect the 
same topnotch representation they re- 
ceived in the past. 

I wish our departing colleagues the 
very best in the future, and believe 
that some of them may rejoin us in 
the years to come.@ 


TRIBUTE TO JEROME AMBRO 
HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pride that I pay tribute 
to my distinguished colleague, and 
good friend from New York, JERRY 
AMBRO. 

JERRY’s service in the House for the 
past 6 years is a tapestry of innova- 
tiveness and insight. His recognition of 
the import which Federal programs 
have upon the local public and private 
sector, and his ability to creatively 
synthesize his concerns into pragmatic 
legislation, have led to an effective 
melding of these constituencies. With 
his astute insight, and overriding con- 
cern of energy and environmental af- 
fairs, JERRY has woven an impressive 
trail of model legislation. These labors 
have not only profited his district, but 
serve as a model for communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Representative AmsrRo’s initiative 
has resulted in the construction of a 
national Solar Energy Research Insti- 
tute, a national pilot program in traf- 
fic management, to increase the flow 
of traffic while diminishing pollution 
and gasoline consumption, as well as 
drafting a comprehensive material and 
mineral policy, which provides man- 
agement of these items which are 
critical to our national security and 
manufacturing needs. Coupled with 
his innate leadership abilities, these 
accomplishments stand as a monu- 
ment to his uncanny grasp of govern- 
ment and articulate demeanor. 

However, what will truly be irre- 
placeable is JERRY’s warmth and good 
humor. I would never forgo an oppor- 
tunity to consult with him on a vast 
spectrum of issues. His creative intel- 
lectual prowess and engaging personal- 
ity generates a magnetism wherever 
he travels. With a sparkle in his eye, 
and his effervescent humor at hand, 
JERRY made even the most mundane 
matter a conversational delight. 

While I am saddened by the depar- 
ture of such a young and bright 
beacon in our chambers, I find conso- 
lation in knowing that whatever 
Jerry’s future endeavors may be, he 
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will enrich the lives of others as he 
has enlightened our own. It is with 
great sincerity and admiration that I 
wish JERRY a long and prosperous life 
filled with happiness and good 
health.e 


VOYAGER 1 ENCOUNTERS 
SATURN 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


èe Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation can be proud of the incredible 
scientific and technological accom- 
plishments of the NASA Voyager 
spacecraft. The Voyager passages of 
Jupiter and its moons last year will be 
recorded in the history books as ex- 
ploratory events of the greatest mag- 
nitude, an almost impossibly difficult 
act to equal or surpass. But the drama 
that has unfolded over the last several 
days as Voyager 1 passed through the 
Saturnian system showed that it was, 
in fact, not impossible. Saturn, its 
rings and its many moons have proved 
to be equally exotic and fascinating. 
The scientific discoveries at Saturn 
have been outstanding, and the excite- 
ment of the events has captured the 
world’s imagination. We congratulate 
the many dedicated men and women 
within Government, industry, and the 
universities who have made possible 
this stunning achievement by the Voy- 
ager mission. 


The Voyager mission was a long time 
in the planning, having been initiated 
by NASA as a project in 1972. The mis- 
sion was originally conceived to take 
advantage of a rare alinement of the 
outermost planets—Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto—which 
would enable a spacecraft to visit more 
than one of these bodies in a single 
mission. The primary Voyager mission, 
however, was planned to explore only 
Jupiter and Saturn. This has now been 
achieved in a spectacular manner and 
the Voyager 2 encounter with Saturn 
next August will significantly augment 
the findings of Voyager 1. So beauti- 
fully are the spacecraft operating that 
Voyager 2 is now targeted to proceed 
on to Uranus, and possibly even Nep- 
tune. 


Many of the secrets of the Saturnian 
system still remain to be revealed: 
This will occur gradually as scientists 
reduce and analyze the mass of data 
returned by the dozen instruments on 
Voyager. The discoveries already 
made, nonetheless, are extraordinary— 
the endless complexity and beauty of 
the rings, the diversity of the surfaces 
of the smaller moons, the several new 
moons just outside the rings—with two 
on a collision course—and the fantastic 
environment of Titan. 

Titan, the largest moon of Saturn, 
has for years been an object of intense 
study by ground-based telescopes, but 
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it has largely defied these efforts. We 
have now discovered that this moon, 
alone among the planetary satellites 
of the solar system, has a thick atmos- 
phere comparable in density to that of 
the Earth. The resemblance to the 
present Earth’s atmosphere, though, 
is slender. Since Titan’s atmosphere is 
a mixture of methane and nitrogen, 
clouds of hydrocarbons and oceans of 
liquid nitrogen are now being suggest- 
ed. With the availability of organic 
materials in the atmosphere, there is 
inevitable speculation about the possi- 
ble complexity that may have been 
achieved by organic molecules on 
Titan. This remarkable object seems 
bound to become a prime target for 
future exploration with a renewed 
quest for information about the cir- 
cumstances that led to the origin of 
life. - 


Many times in the past we have had 
occasion to marvel at the extraordi- 
nary achievements of our planetary 
exploration program—achievements 
that are unmatched by any other 
nation. Yet, the spectacular discover- 
ies such as Voyager uncovered at Jupi- 
ter and Saturn represent only incre- 
mental contributions to unraveling se- 
crets of the cosmos as well as Earth 
itself. Future space missions will con- 
tinue this process and greatly enhance 
our knowledge of the solar system. 
Such opportunities presently being 
considered are the Venus orbiting 
imaging radar mission to map the sur- 
face of Venus; a mission to Halley or 
some other prominent comet; and mis- 
sions using orbiters and probes to fur- 
ther study the outer planets. 


The contributions of these national 
space efforts to human knowledge and 
understanding clearly justify the rela- 
tively small fraction of our resources. 
We cannot let the momentum wane or 
the opportunities pass unchallenged. 
Long after most of our present diffi- 
culties and preoccupations are forgot- 
ten, the achievements of Voyager will 
be remembered as a flowering of 
human genius in the 20th century. 


As expressed in the Wall Street 
Journal editorial of November 17, 
1980: 

It is the linkage of the bits and pieces of 
past scientific discoveries which now affords 
us the benefits of our modern, technological 
world. For that we all indebted to the labors 
of ages past. As Voyager probes the outer 
reaches of our solar system, man expands 
the boundaries of knowledge. For that 
future generations will be forever indebted 
to us.e 


TRIBUTE TO HON. ELIZABETH 
HOLTZMAN 


HON. SAM B. HALL, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 20, 1980 
@ Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it 


has been a distinct honor for me to 
serve in the House with my good 
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friend, Liz HOLTZMAN. While our phi- 
losophy of government is markedly 
different, this has not diminished my 
respect for her or her abilities as a leg- 
islator. I have especially enjoyed serv- 
ing with her on the Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Refugees, and Interna- 
tional Law. As the subcommittee 
chairwoman, she has achieved an envi- 
able record for thoroughness, total 
subject preparation, and tremendous 
knowledge of the difficult and often 
trying issues embraced by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Liz HOLTZMAN commands respect as 
a lawmaker because she does her 
homework. She takes her job serious- 
ly, and she has an outstanding legal 
mind. These traits have been most 
prominent in her work on the full Ju- 
diciary Committee. Even before my 
election to the House, I was impressed 
with her performance on the commit- 
tee during the impeachment hearings. 

As we all know, Liz HOLTZMAN 
showed the Nation her indefatigable 
abilities as a campaigner when she 
took on a Senate campaign against 
seemingly insurmountable odds, won 
the Democratic primary in New York, 
and came within a whisper of winning 
the general election. 

A person like Liz HOLTZMAN is not 
content to sit on the sidelines as an ob- 
server. She is public-spirited and loves 
the give and take of politics. There is 
no question that the future will find 
her prominently involved in issues af- 
fecting the city of New York, the 
State of New York, and the Nation. I 
predict for her a bright future. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
DAWSON MATHIS OF GEORGIA 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, Dawson MATHIS has ably 
served the people of his district over 
the past 10 years as an effective 
spokesman for agriculture as well as a 
successful advocate for citizens inter- 
ests. Perhaps he has been a strong 
consumer rights activist as a result of 
his being a TV news director from his 
Georgia home. Dawson has been an 
accomplished legislator serving in full 
on the Agriculture Committee, and a 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Oil- 
seeds and Rice. In addition he has 
been a dedicated and progressive 
member of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, always speaking 
for what he felt was in the best inter- 
est of his people in the Second Dis- 
trict. To DAWSON MATHIS, we are sad 
to see you go. But we hope you will 
carry on your representative talents in 
other ways. 

This House of Representatives has 
benefited greatly from your 10 years 
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here. The best of luck to you and your 
family in your future endeavors.@ 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD J. 
PATTEN 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great pleasures that has come to me 
during my service in this House has 
been the privilege of getting to know 
and work with Congressman Ep 
Patten of New Jersey. 

He has served as a member of an ap- 
propriations subcommittee of which I 
am chairman for several years and no 
chairman has ever had a more helpful 
and dedicated coworker than EDDIE 
Patten has been to this subcommittee 
and to me. 

He has spent most of his adult life in 
public service, at the State level before 
becoming a Member of Congress, and 
during this time has acquired a knowl- 
edge and understanding seldom sur- 
passed by anyone. His ability to get to 
the heart of a situation, even when 
gilding his remarks with a keen and 
refreshing humor, is remarkable. His 
personality and friendliness enables 
him to convert what otherwise would 
be a dull and humdrum day of com- 
mittee work into a pleasant and fruit- 
ful experience. 

Not the least of his association with 
his colleagues has been the cordial and 
friendly relationship he has main- 
tained, and to the gracious and pleas- 
ant contribution that his charming 
wife has brought with the PATTENS in 
their days in this legislative world. 
They are unusual, lovable and won- 
derful people and they will be missed 
in this place. It is apparent they have 
earned and deserve the rest and pleas- 
ure that only retirement can provide, 
and I join with all my colleagues in 
wishing them many years of health 
and hapiness. 

Yes, they broke the mold when they 
made Ep PATTEN, but they did make a 
fine and outstanding public servant.@ 


A SALUTE TO HON. JOHN 
MURPHY, HON. JOHN WYDLER, 
HON. JAMES HANLEY, HON. 
ROBERT McEWEN, HON. LESTER 
WOLFF, HON. ELIZABETH 
HOLTZMAN, AND HON. JEROME 
AMBRO 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the Honorable SAMUEL S. 
STRATTON and his colleagues from the 
New York State delegation, the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH P. ADDABBO and the 
Honorable FRANK Horton for taking 
out this special order honoring seven 
Members of that delegation who will 
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be leaving the House at the end of this 
session. 

I join my colleagues in saluting the 
Honorable JoHN M. Murpuy, the Hon- 
orable Jonn W. WYDLER, the Honor- 
able James M. Haney, the Honorable 
RoBERT C. McEwen, the Honorable 
LESTER L. WoLFF, the Honorable ELIZA- 
BETH HOLTZMAN, and the Honorable 
JEROME A. AMBRO. Collectively, these 
Members have served 98 years in the 
House of Representatives. The legisla- 
tive leadership provided by these indi- 
viduals will be missed as we convene 
the 97th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, although I have not 
always seen eye to eye with each of 
the Members we are saluting today 
and although I belong to a different 
political party from some of the Mem- 
bers, we have shared a common goal. 
That goal has been the betterment of 
this Nation and all of its citizens. In 
their own way, each of these individ- 
uals has taken us one step closer to 
the realization of that goal. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to mention each Member and 
what I perceive to be some of their 
greatest achievements in this body. 

First of all, Congressman JOHN M. 
MourpnHy, from the 17th District of 
New York, was elected to the 88th 
Congress. In his role as chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, he pursued the best inter- 
ests of merchant marines and the mili- 
tary academies in this country. 


Congressman JOHN WYDLER, called 
the dean of the New York State dele- 
gation, also was elected to the 88th 
Congress. During his tenure in the 
House, he worked arduously on nucle- 
ar energy issues and revenue sharing. 
Just last week, Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man WyYDLER worked to get the reve- 
nue-sharing legislation through the 
House. 

Moving to the next distinguished 
Member from the New York State del- 
egation, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
point out that the force behind much 
of the post office reform in recent 
years has been Congressman JAMES 
Han ey. Through his chairmanship of 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, Congressman HANLEY 
has made a lasting impression on this 
body as well as the country. 

Congressman ROBERT McEwen, 
elected to Congress in 1964, has been 
an active member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Congressman 
McEwen deserves credit for securing 
$90 million for the 1980 Winter Olym- 
pic Games in Lake Placid, N.Y. Addi- 
tionally, in terms of strengthening our 
Armed Forces, Congressman MCEWEN 
worked to get a permanent army train- 
ing base at Fort Drumm which is one 
of the few bases in the Northern 
United States. 

The Sixth District of New York has 
been represented by Congressman 
LESTER Wotrr since 1964. During that 
time, he has made his mark in foreign 
affairs and participated in the prelimi- 
nary talks which finally resulted in 
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the normalization of relations between 
the United States and China. 

Mr. Speaker, Congresswoman ELIZA- 
BETH HOLTZMAN too has made a lasting 
impression in the House and in this 
Nation. She is probably best known 
for her successful sponsorship of the 
legislation extending ratification dead- 
line for the ERA amendment. 

Congressman JEROME AMBRO who 
was elected to the 94th Congress 
during his tenure took the forefront in 
the energy crisis in this Nation. He 
was instrumental in formulating the 
emergency energy legislation and gas 
rationing plan in this country to help 
us deal with any severe or prolonged 
energy crisis. 

As you can see, Mr. Speaker, each of 
these Members has distinguished 
themselves in a particular area. As I 
mentioned at the beginning of this trib- 
ute, the one thread that binds them 
is their concern and dedication to the 
people of this Nation. This is the 
greatest tribute of all.e 


CONGRATULATIONS FOR ROY 
BARRON, INDEPENDENT JOUR- 
NAL EDITOR 


HON. JOHN L. BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. JOHN L. BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House the 
recent promotion of Roy L. Barron to 
editor of the Independent Journal in 
Marin County, Calif. 

Mr. Barron was formerly the manag- 
ing editor of the Independent Journal. 
He serves as member of the board of 
directors of the Marin County Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Visitors Bureau; 
chairman of the board of the First 
Baptist Church of San Anselmo, 
Calif., past chairman—for two terms— 
of the Marin Justice Council, and a 
member of the Rotary Club of San 
Rafael and the marvelous Marin 
Breakfast Club. 

His journalistic credentials present 
an impressing array. He is currently 
president of the California-Nevada AP 
News Executive Council, board 
member of the Editors Conference di- 
vision of California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and is also active in 
the national AP Managing Editors As- 
sociation. 

Before coming to California, Barron 
was executive editor of the Daily Jour- 
nal of Kankakee, Ill. and managing 
editor of the Oneida New York Daily 
Dispatch. Earlier, Barron was city 
editor of the Wilmington, N.C. Star- 
News, and reporter and wire editor, 
the Kingsport, Tenn. Times-News. 
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Roy and his wife, Farline, live in 
Novato, Calif. and they have two 
daughters, Rebecca and Kathy. 


I extend my congratulations to Mr. 
Barron for his recent appointment to 
the prestigious post of editor.e 


AFIO ELECTS JACK MAURY AS 
ITS NEW PRESIDENT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Association of Former Intelligence Of- 
ficers, known as AFIO, held its annual 
meeting last month and elected John 
M. Maury as its president. 

Jack Maury has worked for the pro- 
tection of our Nation’s security for 40 
years, from his service in the Marine 
Corps during World War II to his most 
recent assignment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative Affairs. 
In between, he spent most of his years 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, 
including serving as Station Chief in 
Athens and as CIA Legislative Coun- 
sel. 

Jack, who is a dear friend of many 
years, has repeatedly given invaluable 
assistance to the Congress by provid- 
ing instructive insights of the ever- 
present threat to our Nation from hos- 
tile foreign powers. His new steward- 
ship will certainly provide AFIO with 
continued strong leadership as it 
strives to educate both the Congress 
and the public of the need for a strong 
and capable intelligence community, 
which, in my view, has served to pro- 
tect our national security more than 
any other component of our national 
defense apparatus. 

Jack Maury and all of those with 
whom he works at AFIO deserve our 
thanks and best wishes for the great 
service they have done and continue 
to do. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would 
like to append to my remarks the 
statement which Jack made upon as- 
suming his new post. I would also like 
to include eight resolutions adopted by 
the AFIO membership. They reflect 
sound judgment on a number of cur- 
rent issues and reflect the experienced 
wisdom of a large group of distin- 
guished former intelligence profession- 
als. 

The 
follow: 


statement and_ resolutions 


FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK—A REPORT 
From JACK MAURY 


Taking over a new job is like moving into 
a new house. No sooner does the novelty of 
new surroundings begin to fade than a thou- 
sand undetected or unforeseen inadequa- 
cies, defects, irritants and inconveniences 
rise up to challenge the ingenuity or-try the 
patience of the new tenant. However, an ex- 
amination of the current AFIO wheelhouse 
by this new tenant reveal an amazing ab- 
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sence of such problems. Or maybe not so 
amazing when one recalls the legendary ad- 
ministrative talents of Jack Blake. Certainly 
he and his colleagues on the Executive 
Committee and the Advisory Council along 
with Vice President Dick Bates, Treasurer 
Bob Novak, et al., have built on the founda- 
tions laid by Dave Phillips and the earlier 
officers and volunteers who worked with 
him a healthy and smooth-running organi- 
zation well equipped to fulfill our commit- 
ment to “promote public understanding of 
the role of intelligence.” 

Nothing could better illustrate AFIO’s 
current good health than the shining suc- 
cess of this year’s convention. The over- 
whelming consensus of those present was 
that by every standard—attendance, pro- 
grams, arrangements—this was the most 
successful convention to date, for which 
John Davis, Bob Roth and their co-workers 
deserve our lasting gratitude. 

And now to look ahead. There's little 
doubt that the 1980's will confront the 
Nation in general, and our intelligence agen- 
cies in particular, with challenges as serious 
as any in our history, including those of the 
Civil War and the two World Wars. Our 
major adversary has the capability for a 
sudden and massive attack on our home- 
land; the “Third World” on which we are vi- 
tally dependent for critical resources is in 
turmoil, no doubt nourished and exploited 
by our sworn enemies; the allies on whom 
we relied to hold the line in the early days 
of World War I and World War II until we 
could effectively mobilize are no longer in a 
position to do so; and the overall military 
balance, in terms of both strategic and con- 
ventional forces, is steadily shifting to our 
disadvantage. 

In such circumstances a number of reme- 
dies are called for, political, economic and 
military. But in terms of cost-effectiveness, 
early results and common prudence, none 
can be more responsive to the national needs 
than the strengthening of our intelligence 
agencies and freeing them of ill-conceived 
obstacles to the performance of their re- 
sponsibilities. It is precisely because of the 
deterioration in our relative military posi- 
tion that we must increasingly rely on our 
eyes, ears and wits—our intelligence commu- 
nity—to remain alive and healthy. Without 
good intelligence these days we are a blind 
giant stumbling through an uncharted 
minefield. Bromley Smith, whom many will 
recall from his years on the NCS Staff a 
while back, put it as well as anybody when 
he said “Perhaps the greatest danger to 
peace in our time would be an ill informed 
American President.” 

But good intelligence isn’t worth much 
unless we act on it. Any President of the 
United States, whatever his politics, needs 
as many of the tools of foreign policy as we 
can provide him. Often the most effective of 
these, in terms of both avoiding bloodshed 
and meeting the requirements of national 
security, are those undertaken covertly. It is 
in this area that some of the sharpest con- 
troversies have arisen regarding our intelli- 
gence operations, and these have led to 
what have been aptly called our “unilateral 
disarmament” in covert action. 

AFIO’s role, then, seems clear. On the 
basis of our collective experience and judge- 
ment we must try to promote a better public 
understanding of, and support for, our intel- 
ligence agencies as they face the kind of 
problems I've mentioned. In doing so we'll 
need the participation of a growing mem- 
bership; we'll have to keep up with what's 
going on in the press and speak up through 
letters and articles where we find distor- 
tions and falsehoods; we have a similar 
problem in trying to dispel misconceptions 
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in the academic community; and we have a 
major role to play in working with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress. 
There has been a marked improvement in 
the political climate on the Hill lately, and 
John Warner and Walter Pforzheimer have 
done a superb job in helping to head off sev- 
eral legislative monstrosities recently. But 
our intelligence agencies are still crippled by 
certain provisions of the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act and the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act, and they desperately need 
effective legislation to protect intelligence 
sources and methods and the identities of 
covert personnel. 

So there's plenty to be done—let’s do it! 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATION 

OF FORMER INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS NATION- 

AL CONVENTION 

The following resolutions on a variety of 
subjects of intelligence interest were adopt- 
ed after discussion by the members attend- 
ing this year’s convention. 

RESOLUTION ON CHARTERS 

Whereas the last two Congresses have 
considered legislation which would place 
into law charters for certain intelligence 
agencies which were replete with examples 
of micro-management and restrictive minu- 
tia; and 

Whereas it is the intent of certain mem- 
bers of Congress to re-introduce similar pro- 
posals in the next Congress; and 

Whereas the Association of Former Intel- 
ligence Officers has consistently supported 
the concept of legislative charters for all in- 
telligence agencies, which look forward to 
improving the effectiveness of intelligence; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in Convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 encourages 
Congress to pass, as amendments to the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, simple and con- 


cise legislative charters for all intelligence 
agencies. 


RESOLUTION ON FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
SURVEILLANCE ACT 

Whereas the requirement in the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978 that 
the Executive Branch must secure a judicial 
warrant to collect foreign intelligence by 
electronic surveillance of a foreign power, 
its agents or collaborators is a constitution- 
ally objectional invasion of the powers re- 
served to the President; and 

Whereas the Intelligence Community has 
proposed amendments to the Foreign Intel- 
ligence Surveillance Act of 1978 dealing 
with searches; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of intelligence 
efforts should be improved by all reasonable 
means; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 urge the Con- 
gress to repeal the unconstitutional require- 
ment in the Foreign Intelligence Surveil- 
lance Act of 1978 of a judicial warrant in 
order to collect foreign intelligence by elec- 
tronic surveillance of a foreign power, its 
agents or collaborators and to modify the 
Act to cover physical searches in appropri- 
ate circumstances. 

RESOLUTION ON UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURES 


Whereas there continue to be “leaks” and 
unauthorized disclosures of sensitive intelli- 
gence information; and 

Whereas existing law is woefully inad- 
equate to deter or criminally punish those 
who violate the trust put in them; and 

Whereas various proposals have been in- 
troduced in Congress to prevent the unau- 
thorized disclosure of intelligence sources 
and methods; and 

Whereas by law the Director of Central 
Intelligence is “responsible for protecting 
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intelligence sources and methods from un- 
authorized disclosure” but there is no law to 
punish criminally those who make such un- 
authorized disclosures; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980, urge the Con- 
gress to consider and pass legislation 
making it a crime for one to make unau- 
thorized disclosures of intelligence sources 
and methods. 

RESOLUTION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 


Whereas the Freedom of Information Act 
as applied to the intelligence community 
has seriously impaired the effectiveness of 
intelligence efforts; and 

Whereas the inability of intelligence agen- 
cies to assure sources and institutions, both 
foreign and domestic, that the agencies 
have full control of identities and sensitive 
information due to the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act has caused a substantial reduction 
of cooperation and the loss of many sources; 
and 

Whereas the basic objectives of the Free- 
dom of Information Act would still be 
served if the Act were amended to exclude 
from its provisions sensitive operational 
files which are exempt from disclosure 
under the Act; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 press upon 
the Congress the urgency of acting upon 
and passing legislation to exclude from the 
provisions of the Freedom of Information 
Act those files such as operational files 
which are exempt from disclosure by the 
Act. 

RESOLUTION ON PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN 
INTELLIGENCE ADVISORY BOARD 


Whereas, in 1956, the President of the 
United States, pursuant to a recommenda- 
tion of the second Hoover Commission, es- 
tablished a Board whose members were ap- 
pointed by him from among persons outside 
the Government on the basis of their abili- 
ty, experience, and knowledge of matters re- 
lating to the national defense and security; 
and 

Whereas the purpose of this Board, ulti- 
mately renamed the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board (PFIAB), was to 
advise the President on a continuing basis 
concerning the effectiveness of the national 
intelligence effort and make appropriate 
recommendations for improvements; and 

Whereas PFIAB was abolished by Presi- 
dential action in 1977 and has not been ap- 
propriately replaced as a permanent, non- 
partisan body by a similar group of distin- 
guished Americans, thus depriving the 
President and the Intelligence Community 
of a source of independent counsel for the 
national intelligence effort; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 advocates that 
the President reestablish PFIAB to perform 
the functions in which it was formerly en- 
gaged and such other similar functions as 
the President finds appropriate. 

RESOLUTION ON THE PBS PROGRAM “ON 
COMPANY BUSINESS” 

Whereas the Public Broadcasting System, 
in cooperation with, and providing compen- 
sation to, Philip Agee, did air a highly inac- 
curate and biased three-part program on 
American intelligence title, “On Company 
Business”; and 

Whereas a portion of the cost of produc- 
ing the program was public money appropri- 
ated by Congress with the requirement that 
it be expended to provide the public with 
unbiased and balanced programming; and 

Whereas the PBS advertised and in other 
ways represented the program as a scholar- 
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ly and responsible overview of the CIA's his- 
tory and major contribution to the on-going 
debate on the CIA's past, present and 
future; and 

Whereas the PBS program did not identi- 
fy the notorious defector, Philip Agee, and 
his views on Communism, but simply stated 
he was a former employee of the CIA; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers, in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 calls upon the 
Congress to investigate this deplorable 
misuse of public funds and to institute 
checks which will preclude future use of 
public money to present misleading material 
designed to undermine the national secu- 
rity. 

RESOLUTION ON FBI EMPLOYEES 

Whereas W. Mark Felt and Edward S. 
Miller are currently on trial in Federal 
court on charges of conducting searches and 
electronic surveillance of premises of per- 
sons associated with Weathermen extremist 
groups while employed by the FBI, and 
without securing judicial warrants; and 

Whereas the Weathermen were publicly 
boasting of bombings of government offices 
and public places and threatening future 
bombings; and 

Whereas the authorization and conduct of 
similar searches and surveillance was con- 
sidered by many at that time to be within 
the law in order to prevent threats to prop- 
erty and lives; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 deplores the 
indictment of W. Mark Felt and Edward S. 
Miller, who were respected public officials 
attempting to prevent crimes of violence 
damaging property and threatening lives by 
lawless terrorist groups. 

RESOLUTION ON PROTECTING THE IDENTITIES OF 
INTELLIGENCE AGENTS 


Whereas there is a concerted effort on the 
part of those who would destroy the United 
States intelligence services systematically to 
identify all U.S. intelligence operatives in 
other countries, an effort most graphically 
displayed in the periodical, “Covert Action 
Information Bulletin”; and 

Whereas these disclosures are believed to 
have resulted in the murder of one CIA sta- 
tion chief and the machine-gunning of the 
home of another who was so identified; and 

Whereas these disclosures have been 
based on classified and unclassified informa- 
tion gained from former U.S. Government 
employees and from individuals with no 
former access to classified information; and 

Whereas these disclosures endanger the 
lives of U.S. intelligence operatives and seri- 
ously impair the effectiveness of intelli- 
gence activities; 

Be it resolved that the Association of 
Former Intelligence Officers in convention 
assembled on October 4, 1980 calls upon 
Congress to enact legislation which would 
make it a criminal offense for any person to 
make such disclosure of the identify of a 
US. intelligence operative.e 


JAY SOMMER CHOSEN NEW 
YORK STATE TEACHER OF THE 
YEAR 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 21, 1980 
@ Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Jay 


Sommer, a foreign language teacher at 
New Rochelle High School, has been 
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chosen the New York State Teacher of 
the Year for 1981. He will represent 
New York State in the national Teach- 
er of the Year competition. Mr. 
Sommer, a representative of the many 
outstanding teachers in New York and 
around the country, clearly exempli- 
fies the best in teaching and I am 
pleased to share with my colleagues a 
brief recognition of his accomplish- 
ments and contributions. 

The selection committee, made up of 
representatives of teacher, administra- 
tor, school board, parent, and student 
groups, praised Mr. Sommer as “one 
who has overcome great difficulties 
over the years and who instists that he 
has learned more than he has taught.” 
Indeed, Mr. Sommer’s life story is 
truly remarkable. 

Jay Sommer was born in 1927 and 
raised in a small village in what was 
then Czechoslovakia. When he was 8, 
his father died and he had to quit 
school and go to work. During World 
War II, he was imprisoned in and then 
escaped from a Nazi labor camp, after 
which he spent several years hiding 
from the SS. After 2 more years in a 
displaced persons’ camp, he emigrated 
to the United States at age 21. 

Upon his arrival in this country, Mr. 
Sommer worked as a dishwasher and 
enrolled in school. He attended night 
school for 21 years, earned a bache- 
lor’s degree from Brooklyn College in 
1956, a master’s degree in Spanish lit- 
erature and language from Hunter 
College in 1960 and a second master’s 
degree in Russian from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1965. Presently, he is com- 
pleting work on his Ph. D. in compara- 
tive literature at New York University. 

Mr. Sommer is quick to give credit to 
our public school system. He says: 

If it were not for the American public 
school system I could never have gotten a 
formal education. At that time, there was 
no place else somebody arriving as an adult 
with a fourth grade education could have 
this sort of opportunity and I know there 
are many others like me. That opportunity 
is one of the most magnificent things about 
this country. 

Mr. Sommer has been teaching 
French, Russian, Spanish, and Hebrew 
at New Rochelle High School for 
almost 20 years. The superintendent 
of schools, Leonard Misner, described 
Mr. Sommer as a master teacher 
whose abilities to instruct and inspire 
young people and instill a love of lan- 
guage are truly remarkable. In two 
decades at New Rochelle High School, 
Jay has also earned the admiration, 
affection and professional respect of 
his fellow teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

At the awards ceremony, Mr. 
Sommer remarked, “In my tradition 
teaching is one of the most prestigious 
of professions, because after all, every- 
thing you have learned in life is use- 
less, lost, unless you can pass it on to 
someone else.” 

I am pleased that the State of New 
York has chosen to honor Mr. 
Sommer. Mr. Sommer and the other 
State winners have made extraordi- 
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nary contributions to their students 
and communities and deserve our rec- 
ognition and commendation.@e 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING NEW 
YORK DELEGATION 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in paying tribute to the contribu- 
tions to our work here made over peri- 
ods of as much as 18 years by the 
seven members of the New York dele- 
gation who, like me, will not be return- 
ing to the next Congress. 

They are, of course, JOHN M. 
MURPHY, JOHN W. WYDLER, JAMES M. 
HANLEY, ROBERT C. MCEWEN, LESTER L. 
WoLFF, ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN, and 
JEROME A. AMBRO. 

As one who has worked closely with 
him, on both the Treasury-Post 
Office-General Government Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee and the Military 
Construction Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, I can attest especially to the 
talents and dedication of ROBERT 
McEwen. He has been a dependable 
and productive member and one who 
has done a great deal to make success- 
ful the activities of our subcommittee. 

LESTER WoLFF has made a sustained 
effort and contributed valiantly to the 
cause of narcotics control, and from 
my own subcommittee assignments I 
have had occasion to work with him 
frequently in this area. 

JAMES HANLEY, both a personal 
neighbor and a capable chairman of 
the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, is another who has left 
a real mark and whom I will miss. 

I wish all of these fine Members ev- 
erything good for the future. 


TRIBUTE TO ED PATTEN 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the retirement of Ep PATTEN, the 
House will be losing one its most be- 
loved and able Members. Ep was a re- 
markable man in so many ways and 
every one of us fortunate enough to 
know and work with him was enriched 
and rewarded by that association. 

Ep and I arrived in Congress togeth- 
er in the 88th Congress. We have 
always had a friendly’ and productive 
relationship. I had the opportunity to 
work closely with him during a NATO 
inspection tour and I have always 
found Ep to be extremely cooperative 
in attempting to advance legislation 
toward a constructive conclusion. 

He has always been a man of strong 
conviction. The warmth of his spirit, 
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his great sense of humor and the 
depth of his knowledge were a source 
of comfort, counsel and advice that we 
could all feel free to call on—and we 
all did. 

Ep was, first and foremost, “his own 
man.” He believed very strongly in 
this great country and never failed to 
translate his strong beliefs into action. 
His guiding principle was, “to thine 
own self be true.” 

Throughout his career, Ep was a 
truly dedicated and compassionate 
man. It was my honor to call him my 
friend. 

As he retires, it is my wish for Ep 
and his lovely wife Ann that they will 
have many more years to enjoy life 
and contribute to the enjoyment of 
life of their many friends. My warmest 
wishes to them for a long and happy 
future. 


BLACKS WORKING FOR THE 
WHITE MEDIA 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you for this opportunity to enter a 
recent newspaper article written by 
my distinguished colleague, Hon. WIL- 
LIAM L, CLAY. In this article, Congress- 
man CLay addresses a recent situation 
caused by blacks in the white media. 
In a very insightful and articulate 
manner, Congressman CLAY outlines 
the problem. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to enter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the article written by Con- 
gressman CLAY which appeared in the 
November 6, 1980 issue of the St. 
Louis American, 

THE BLACK CAUCUS AND ITS CRITICS 

In recent weeks, the Congressional Black 
Caucus (CBC) has come under severe criti- 
cism from blacks in the media. Most of it 
has come from black members working for 
white media. Those individuals who were, in 
all probability, hired because organizations 
like the CBC, PUSH, NAACP, and others at- 
tacked the television networks and daily 
press for its discriminatory hiring policies. 
Those companies are now attempting to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of a national black 
organization. 

Black members of Congress do not feel 
that they are beyond criticism. But they do 
think it strange that blacks working for the 
white media who have refused to attack in- 
stitutional racism in their own companies 
now have the audacity to malign those 
blacks in Congress who have. Instead of re- 
porting the significance of the many work- 
shops conducted by the CBC at its recent 
Tenth Annual Weekend; instead of articu- 
lating the major legislative accomplish- 
ments of the CBC; instead of documenting 
the stabilizing effect the CBC has had on 
black political life, they chose to highlight 
the social, fundraising aspects of the week- 
end. 

They chose to cast aspersions on the polit- 
ical motivations of Caucus Members and 
posed innocuous questions about the need 
to raise money to support Caucus programs. 
They, blacks working for the white media 
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who have refused to use their influence, 
their resources to expose white politicians 
and white organizations hellbent on repeal- 
ing the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments to 
the Constitution, now choose to challenge 
the legitimacy and even the need for a Con- 
gressional Black Caucus. 

Isn't it strange that some of those em- 
ployed by one of the television networks 
saw insufficient news in reporting that the 
workshop on the media attacked his net- 
work for the programming of the racially 
stereotypical “Beulah Land”? Isn't it 
strange that a black national columnist ap- 
pearing in what some consider the most re- 
actionary newspapers in the country, criti- 
cized the lateness of a meal served at the 
CBC dinner, but never the lateness of his 
recipient newspapers in moving into the 
20th century in terms of racial tolerance? 

Isn't it shameful that some blacks in the 
media dare not raise their voices against all 
that is untrue, indecent, and immoral in 
white American society but feel they have 
an unlimited license to destroy these organi- 
zations that offer some hope to black 
Americans. Blacks in the white media who 
believe they are where they are because of 
some special ability or outstanding talent 
would be well advised to reflect on the most 
recent past. They probably had those same 
credentials before the years of the great 
civil rights protest which incidentally most 
of them did not participate in. With all of 
those abilities and talents why are they re- 
porting for television stations and not 
owning them? The answer probably just 
might lie in the fact that there are not 
enough organizations like the Congressional 
Black Caucus which they are attempting to 
destroy.e 


TRIBUTE TO DAWSON MATHIS 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives in 
honoring Congressman DAWSON 
MatTuis, who is leaving the House 
after 10 years of effective, diligent 
service to the people of the Second 
District of Georgia and the Nation. 

Dawson and I are congressional 
classmates—we both joined the House 
of Representatives in 1971. It is hard 
to believe he and I have served in this 
body a full decade, but the calendar 
says that is the case and who are we to 
argue with Father Time. 

I will miss Dawson and hope he will 
return to visit with his friends in the 
House often in the future. 

I extend to Dawson and his family 
my best wishes for the future.e 


PRESIDENT CARTER HONORS 
AMERICAN NOBEL LAUREATES 
IN SCIENCE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 21, 1980 


e Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday of this week 
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President Carter met in the Oval 
Office with nine American scientists 
who have been selected by the Swed- 
ish Royal Academy to receive the 
Nobel Prize in science. 

Three of those scientists will go to 
Stockholm in December to receive, 
along with five other Americans and 
two scientists from Great Britain and 
France, the prizes in science for 1980. 
These distinguished Americans were 
Dr. Val Fitch of Princeton University, 
Dr. James Cronin of the University of 
Chicago, and Dr. Baruj Benacerraf of 
the Harvard Medical School. 

Also present on this occasion were 
six of the Nobel laureates from earlier 
years: Dr. Christian Anfinsen of the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. 
Hamilton Smith of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Dr. Julius Axelrod also of 
the National Institutes of Health, Dr. 
Allen McCormack of Tufts University, 
Dr. Marshall Nirenberg of the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health, and Dr. Steven 
Weinberg of the University of Texas. 

It was my privilege to be with the 
President when he met with these out- 
standing scientists, and to hear his re- 
marks. I believe that they deserve a 
wider audience, and I ask the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues in the 
House that the President's observa- 
tions be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD at this point. 

THE PRESIDENT AND 1980 AMERICAN NOBEL 

PRIZE WINNERS 

First of all let me say in the presence of 
the American press that it is a great honor 
for me as President to welcome to the Oval 
Office and to the White House these distin- 
guished representatives of America who 
have won the Nobel Prize in the Sciences, 
primarily, but also, of course, in the other 
variants of life. In the last few years in eco- 
nomics America has been in the forefront of 
those honorable achievements. 

These men have contributed in medicine, 
in chemistry, to give all people on earth a 
better life, a better understanding of the 
universe that God gave us. I think long 
after presidents and congressmen and other 
statesmen of the world have been forgotten, 
the work that these men do in the solitude 
of their laboratories will long be remem- 
bered. 

Our nation comprises only about five per- 
cent of the earth’s population, but since the 
Second World War, Americans have won 
more than half these distinguished prizes— 
and this year, 1980, out of eight awards 
given, Americans won six of them. This is a 
great testimony to our people, to our educa- 
tional institutions, to the freedom of the 
human mind and the human endeavor, and 
I believe it is a testimony to the institution 
of innovation that has characterized Ameri- 
cans and their pioneer spirit. 

We accept these awards as a nation for 
the individual achievements of these men 
with gratitude, but also with a sense of hu- 
mility, recognizing that we have an obliga- 
tion to further a better life for all people. 

In the last two decades I have shared the 
concern of many of these here as to the less- 
ening commitment of the federal govern- 
ment budget for commitment to basic re- 
search. We have reversed that trend in the 
last three years. All of the budgets that I 
have presented to Congress and that have 
been approved by Congress have had sub- 
stantial increases in commitments within 
the federal government budget for basic re- 
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search above and beyond inflationary 
trends, and I intend to continue the same 
commitment in the next upcoming budget. 

I know that all these distinguished gentle- 
men, including the Ambassador from 
Sweden, George Brown who is in the Con- 
gress, have shared some of the thoughts 
that I have expressed*to you. But on behalf 
of the American people I want to again con- 
gratulate them on their superlative achieve- 
ments, for their courage in the face of diffi- 
culty, and persistence in the face of fre- 
quent discouragement. Their achievements 
have honored our country, and I am very 
grateful that the Nobel Committee has hon- 
ored you for the superb contributions for a 
better life for all human beings. 

Thank you again very much. 

This occasion was a fitting and sym- 
bolic demonstration of President Cart- 
er’s steadfast and long-standing sup- 
port of American science. 

In the House we share the Presi- 
dent’s pride in the accomplishments 
both of these scientists and in the ac- 
complishments of his administration 
in maintaining and strengthening 
Government support of America’s sci- 
entists. And since science is a nonpar- 
tisan matter we in the Congress pledge 
ourselves to work with the new admin- 
istration of President-elect Reagan to 
carry on the great traditions estab- 
lished by U.S. scientists and by our 
Government in providing the support 
they need.e 


SATTERFIELD TRIBUTE 
HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1980 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take the opportunity before he 
leaves the House of Representatives to 
let DAvE SATTERFIELD know what his 
fine leadership has meant to me 
during the 2 years we served together 
here in the House and on the Com- 
merce and Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tees. 


DAVE SATTERFIELD has been a van- 
guard for a lot of us conservative 
Democrats. He is a man ahead of his 
time, but it is obvious from the No- 
vember election results that his time 
has finally arrived. 


His voice has been the strong voice 
of reason. His only special interest has 
been that of the American people; his 
only motivation that of preserving the 
greatness of this country. He has 
fought an uphill battle to moderate 
the liberal elements that have domi- 
nated this Congress for several years, 
and his mark can be seen on provision 
after provision of critical legislation. 


For many years DAVE SATTERFIELD has 
been one of the few stalwarts holding 
the line for conservative American 
values. I am sad that he will not be 
here next year to lead us in a Congress 
that will finally come close to reflect- 
ing those values. I and many other of 
his colleagues intend to continue to 
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speak for him in his absence, though 
we can only hope to approach the 
powerful eloquence of his persuasion. 

Dave SATTERFIELD’s friendship has 
been especially meaningful to me as a 
new Member. He has gone out of his 
way to share with me his expertise on 
issues before the subcommittees we 
share. Time and again he has given me 
support in my efforts. 
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Many times in committee when an 
idea was introduced that on its face 
would not seem likely to garner the 
support of the liberal majority of the 
Members, I have witnessed Dave SAT- 
TERFIELD take that idea, sometimes his, 
sometimes not, and argue so forcefully 
and convincingly for it that enough 
opponents were swayed to pass it. It is 
this persuasive power, founded on 
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sound reason, that has won him the 
respect of even those not philosophi- 
cally attuned to him. 

I want to thank Dave SATTERFIELD 
for the strength of his leadership, for 
the example he has set for us to 
follow, and for his personal friendship. 
I wish him well, and I look forward to 
working with him in his new capac- 
ity.e 
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SENATE— Monday, November 24, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 20, 1980) 


The Senate met at 12 noon, on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. J. JaMes Exon, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 
‘good: for His mercy endureth forever.— 
Psalms 36: 1. 

Our Father-God, at the opening of the 
festival week of Thanksgiving we lift our 
hearts to Thee in thankfulness for this 
good land and for Thy providential care 
over it from generation to generation. 
We thank Thee for the assurance of free- 
dom to worship, to assemble, to publish, 
and to participate in determining our 
political leadership. 

We thank Thee for the things which 
endure all change—beauty, goodness, 
truth—for the means of grace and the 
hope of the Gospel. 


Watch over this land in the days to 
come. Bless the President and the Presi- 
dent-elect and cause them so to syn- 
chronize their motives and coordinate 
their actions as to unite the Nation in a 
worthy national purpose heralding man’s 
freedom under God and revealing a serv- 
ant people to all mankind. 


Blessed be the Lord forever and ever. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 24, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable J. James Exon, a 
Senator from the State of Nebraska, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

WARREN G, MAGNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. EXON thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the majority 
leader. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 


nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
THE SENATE PRESS GALLERIES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
over the past several months I have been 
speaking about the variety of elected and 
appointed officials of the Senate and 
their diverse responsibilities. I have dis- 
cussed the majority and minority lead- 
ers, the party conferences, the Secretary 
of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
chaplain, Parliamentarian, desk clerks, 
reporters of debate, and even the ubiqui- 
tous page boys and girls. Today, I should 
like to speak about another group that 
maintains its offices here, in the capitol 
and has the run of the building with ail 
of its privileges, from parking spaces to 
special elevators and dining facilities. 
But while this group is with us, they are 
not of us. They are not salaried em- 
ployees of the Senate. I am speaking of 
the press corps that occupies the Senate 
Press Gallery. 

One hundred years ago, Frank G. 
Carpenter, who covered Washington for 
the Cleveland Ledger under the name of 
“Carp,” described the press corps as one 
of “two Congresses” in the Capitol: 

One sits on the floor of the House and the 
Senate; the other has seats in the galleries. 
One makes its speeches to the members of 
the two lawmaking bodies, the other talks to 
the nation. One sits but a few months a year; 
the other is in session all the time, weekdays 
and Sunday, year in and year out. The latter 
criticizes the former and praises or condones 
its actions. It has much to say of the future 
of great men. 


Carp’s description remains true, al- 
though now Congress, like the press, 
works almost continually rather than for 
a “few months a year.” 

From here, inside the Senate Chamber, 
we look up at the press behind their 
wooden desks along the northern gallery 
even as they peer down at us from over 
the parapets. Behind those desks and 
through the etched glass doors is the 
Capitol’s own newsroom, reminiscent of 
a scene from “The Front Page.” There 
you will find banks of telephone booths, 
clattering tickertape machines and type- 
writers, and squads of reporters in shirt 
sleeves turning out tomorrow’s news. 
There is something incongruous about 
the Minton tiles, marble walls, and dec- 
orated ceilings in this newsroom, but, 
from the signs of clutter, I gather that 
the reporters have made themselves 
comfortable nevertheless. 

There are actually four press galleries 
in the Senate: a gallery for newspaper 
reporters, a periodical gallery for maga- 
zine reporters, a press photographers’ 


gallery, and a radio and television gal- 
lery. I will be talking about the origins 
and functions of these galleries and 
about some of the more prominent men 
and women who have served there. It is 
usually their job to report on my activi- 
ties as a senator and as Majority Leader. 
Today, I will turn the tables and report 
on them. 

Members of the press galleries are 
aware that the Senate did not always 
open its doors to them, did not always 
provide them space in and near the 
Chamber to facilitate their work. As I 
have mentioned in earlier remarks on 
the. official reporters of debate, the first 
meetings of the Senate were conducted 
behind closed doors. There were not even 
any galleries for the public and the press 
until 1795. Until then, although an an- 
nual journal of Senate proceedings was 
published, the daily news of the Senate's 
activities filtered out only indirectly. 

Even after public galleries were con- 
structed and the doors were opened, re- 
porters had no special place to sit apart 
from other interested spectators. Nor 
were all of the sessions open to them. All 
executive business—nominations and 
treaties—was carried on in closed session, 
a practice which lasted until 1929. A jour- 
nalist named William Duane, for in- 
stance was cited for contempt of Con- 
gress in 1800 for publishing the text of a 
bill which had not been debated in pub- 
lic., The Senate issued a warrant for 
Duane’s arrest, and he was sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. 

Mr. Duane was by no means the only 
journalist penalized for his publication 
of Congressional documents and activi- 
ties. In 1812, the House of Representa- 
tives brought in the editor of the Alexan- 
dria, Virginia Herald, Nathaniel Roun- 
savell, for publishing a secret message 
from President James Madison to the 
House on an embargo of American mer- 
chant ships on the eve of America’s sec- 
ond war with Great Britain. 

In March 1848, the Senate ordered its 
sergeant-at-arms to arrest a New York 
Herald reporter, John Nugent, when he 
published a secret text of the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, ending the Mexi- 
can-American war. Nugent refused to re- 
veal his sources and was confined for 
over a month, in the Committee on Ter- 
ritories room, here in the Capitol Build- 
ing. The prisoner ate his breakfast 
and lunches in the committee room but 
accompanied the sergeant-at-arms home 
each evening for supper. When Nugent 
steadfastly refused to talk, the Senate 
finally released him the following month. 

There were two other reporter-pris- 
oners in the Capitol. In 1871, Zebulon 
White and Hiram Ramsdell, reporters 
for the New York Tribune were arrested 
and locked in the Pacific Railroads Com- 
mittee room. They had published a se- 
cret treaty of Washington which settled 
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several Civil War era claims between the 
United States and Great Britain. White 
and Ramsdell also refused to divulge 
their sources and were finally released 
when the Senate adjourned. Their im- 
prisonment does not appear to have been 
a harsh one. Accounts indicate that their 
wives and friends, including several sen- 
ators, visited them every day; that they 
received books and fresh flowers; ate 
meals sent in from the Senate restau- 
rant; and that they were entrusted with 
the key to their prison door. 

As long as the practice of routinely 
holding executive sessions of the Senate 
behind closed doors continued, leaks to 
newspapers continued. It was a rare ex- 
ecutive session that did not produce co- 
pious articles and relatively accurate 
tallies of votes in the next day’s news- 
papers. Some wags suggested that the 
Senate held so many sessions in secret 
to guarantee better newspaper coverage. 
The press, they said, was not as inter- 
ested in reporting the open sessions as 
they were the closed ones. 

It was not until 1929 that the Senate 
changed its rules to hold executive ses- 
sions in public, except in extraordinary 
instances. The reason for this belated 
change was a controversy that arose over 
an Associated Press story which gave the 
vote talley on the nomination of former 
Senator Irvine Lenroot to the United 
States Court of Customs Claims. As it 
happened, the published talley was 


slightly incorrect and several senators 
called for an investigation of the chief 
AP Senate reporter, Paul Mallon. On the 
Senate floor, Mallon was defended by 


Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of Wis- 
consin, who opposed the secrecy rule and 
called the attempts to punish Mallon a 
suppression of freedom of the press. 
Finally, LaFollette pointed out the ob- 
vious, that the sources for all these stor- 
ies on secret sessions of the Senate had 
to be the senators themselves. On June 
18, 1929, the Senate therefore voted to 
make further secret sessions the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule. 

In retrospect, we can say that it was 
regrettable that the Senate conducted so 
much of the public business behind 
closed doors. The practice only bred sus- 
picion in the public’s mind and fostered 
ill-will between the press and the Senate. 
Today, after passage of several so-called 
“sunshine” reforms we have grown ac- 
customed to carrying on our activities 
under the full light of public scrutiny. 
During the entire period since the end 
of World War II, for instance, the Sen- 
ate has met in secret session fewer than 
twenty-five times, primarily to discuss 
highly sensitive military issues using 
classified documents. And even in those 
few instances, sanitized versions of the 
discussions were printed soon after in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Returning to the history of the press 
galleries, when the government moved to 
Washington in 1800, reporting on the 
activities of Congress was done exclu- 
sively by the National Intelligencer, 
which won a position on the Senate floor. 
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Reports printed in the Intelligencer were 
then clipped out and reprinted in other 
papers throughout the nation. While the 
Intelligencer retained its privileged posi- 
tion on the floor for many years, it soon 
had competition from other papers. As 
early as January 1808, the Philadelphia 
Federalist paper United States Gazette 
was printing accounts under the bylines: 
“Reported for the United States Ga- 
zette” and “From our Correspondent at 
Washington.” 

Not until 1827 can the Capitol press 
corps as a continuing body be dated. Ac- 
cording to historian Frederick B. Mar- 
but, in his book, News From The Capitol, 
“Since that session which began in De- 
cember of the year, every Congress has 
had its proceedings reported in some 
paper, somewhere in the country, by its 
own correspondent.” Among the report- 
ers who watched over the Senate’s de- 
bates in that year was James Gordon 
Bennett, who would soon found the New 
York Herald, one of the most influential 
newspapers of the nineteenth century 
which pioneered many of the features 
that are standard in newspapers today. 

It was James Gordon Bennett who lat- 
er challenged the Senate's practice of 
awarding special press facilities on the 
floor to reporters from Washington pa- 
pers, but relegating other correspond- 
ents from out-of-town papers to the 
public galleries. In 1841, Bennett’s Her- 
ald attempted to place its own stenogra- 
phers at desks on the Senate floor, Now, 
in those days a senator's desk was his 
office, and the Chamber was often 
crowded and noisy. Adding more report- 
ers to the floor would have made condi- 
tions even worse. When the Herald’s re- 
quest was rejected, Bennett published a 
scathing editorial, writing: “We have to 
record this day one of the most outra- 
geous, high-handed, unconstitutional 
acts ever perpetrated by any legislative 
assembly in a free land—an act of des- 
potism, tyranny and usurpation against 
the liberty of the press.” In large part 
because of Bennett's crusade, the Senate 
later that year adopted a change in its 
rules to “cause suitable accommoda- 
tions” to be prepared in the eastern gal- 
lery for such reporters as may be ad- 
mitted by the rules of the Senate. The 
gallery immediately above the presiding 
officer’s chair would be set aside for two 
reporters from each Washington paper 
and one from each out-of-town paper 
that sent a correspondent. Crosby Noyes, 
one of the founders of the Washington 
Star came to Washington as a corre- 
spondent for the Lewiston (Maine) 
Journal in 1847 and later recalled his 
first impressions. “The Senate chamber 
was the center of interest,” wrote Noyes, 
“and the reporters who congregated 
there were comfortably accommodated 
in a single row of seats, or rather stools, 
in a narrow gallery.” That was our first 
Senate Press Gallery. 

In those days it would not have been 
unusual to find the nation’s leading edi- 
tors in the gallery during the sessions of 
Congress, and the “editorial correspond- 
ence” they sent back to their papers was 
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a powerful force in shaping public opin- 
ion and national legislation. There one 
would find James Watson Webb of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, Thomas 
Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer, Hen- 
ry B. Anthony of the Providence Jour- 
nal, and Thurlow Weed of the Albany 
Evening Journal, Even Horace Greeley, 
perhaps the most famous newspaperman 
of his generation, came to the Senate 
press gallery often to send back his own 
dispatches, and during his one term in 
Congress from 1848 to 1849 continued to 
file reports for the New York Tribune. 
Another early correspondent in the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery was Whitelaw Reid 
who eventually became editor of the 
Tribune and a prominent statesman in 
his own right. 

Also in the 1840’s came the introduc- 
tion of the telegraph, which revolution- 
ized the reporting of the news. The first 
long-distance demonstration of the tele- 
graph, I might add, took place on the first 
floor of the Capitol on May 24, 1844, when 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse sent the 
first message, “What hath God wrought,” 
from Washington to Baltimore. The news 
returning from Baltimore to Washington 
was that of the Democratic convention, 
then being held in Baltimore, and Morse 
posted his dispatches on a bulletin board 
in the Capitol Rotunda, creating what 
we might call the first “wire service.” 
Shortly afterwards, the New York Asso- 
ciated Press was established, placing its 
telegraph reporters in every city in the 
country. In Washington, its chief re- 
porter was Louis A. Gobright, who stu- 
diously followed the business of the Sen- 
ate and the House. The expense of send- 
ing telegraph messages and the variety 
of papers which would carry Associated 
Press reports, made Gobright one of the 
first practitioners of “objective journal- 
ism” in Washington. Whereas earlier re- 
porters had colored their stories—as 
they do sometimes today—with partisan 
editorializing, Gobright considered it was 
his business merely to communicate the 
facts. “I do not act as a politician be- 
longing to any school,” he explained, 
“but try to be truthful and impartial. My 
dispatches are merely dry matters of fact 
and detail.” 

During the Civil War, newspapers 
from all over the Northern states sent 
correspondents to report on the conduct 
of the war, both militarily and adminis- 
tratively. Reporters swarmed over Wash- 
ington, and when the war was over many 
of them stayed in the capital. A “News- 
paper Row” developed along 14th Street 
at Pennsylvania Avenue, between the 
White House and the Capitol, flanked by 
the Willard and Ebbitt House hotels (the 
site of the current National Press Club). 
There the various news bureaus were lo- 
cated, where reporters would retire after 
a day at the Capitol to file their reports 
and make the rounds of the hotel bars 
picking up additional information. 
“From nine o’clock in the evening until 
after midnight,” reported one corre- 
spondent in the 1870's, “unless there is a 
night session at the Capitol, Newspaper 
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Row is a busy place.” On any given eve- 
ning when the Congress was in session, 
it would not be unusual to find various 
senators and congressmen visiting News- 
paper Row to give personal interviews to 
favored papers from their home states. 

The real news in those days came 
from Congress, not the President. Presi- 
dents had no press secretaries and did 
not even maintain a news room in the 
White House until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Presidents made for- 
mal speeches and statements, but other- 
wise spoke to the press through senior 
senators from their party. Lincoln, it 
is true, did give informal, non-attributed 
interviews during the war, and his im- 
mediate successor, Andrew Johnson, gave 
the first attributed presidential inter- 
view to a newspaper. For the most part, 
however, correspondents found the White 
House and Executive agencies far less 
productive of news than the Congress. As 
a result, the chief correspondents of 
each paper spent the greatest part of 
their time in the Senate and House press 
galleries, and at the various congres- 
sional committees. “At other times,” 
wrote Ben Perley Poore, the dean of the 
Washington press corps in those years, 
“they are generally to be seen in the 
anterooms to the reporters’ galleries, 
where they hold informal sessions of 
their own, often indulging in comments 
on what is going on in the halls nearby 
in a manner not overcomplimentary to 
those honorable Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are there engaged in 
legislation.” 

In 1902, Crosby Noyes looked back 
over his fifty years of association with 
the congressional press galleries and 
called them a “training school for the 
production of able editors, statesmen, fi- 
nanciers, railroad magnates, generals, 
governors, poets, novelists, magazinists, 
and men of mark in all lines.” When 
reading through the roster of reporters 
who have served in the Senate Press Gal- 
lery one becomes aware of the accuracy 
of Noyes’ remarks. I, for one, was sur- 
prised to find among the nineteenth cen- 
tury reporters the name of Samuel 
Clemens, who, of course, wrote under 
the name of Mark Twain. In November 
1867, Twain had just returned from a 
voyage to the Holy Land, about which 
he would soon publish his first baok, the 
celebrated Innocents Abroad. Hoving to 
have some time to finish the book, earn 
a little money, and polish his skills as 
a lecturer, Twain signed on as a secre- 
tary to Senator William M. Stewart of 
Nevada. At the same time he was also 
a “letter writer” to the Alta Californian 
of San Francisco and the Chicago Re- 
publican. For an individual to work both 
on a Senate staff and as a reporter was 
not unusual for those days, when sal- 
aries for both positions were consider- 
ably lower than they are today. 

Of course, Twain's reporting was not 
of the hard news variety. but rather that 
of humorous observation. Many of his 
comments, formed while observing the 
Senate in action from the galleries, still 
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carry a witty message. As an example, 
let me read from his letter to the Alta 
Californian on February 11, 1868, in 
which he imparted his advice to a new 
senator: 

“He ought not to spend millions in 
the purchase of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes” (this was a reference to the 
purchase of Alaska) “and then ‘re- 
trench’ by cutting off the Senate's sta- 
tionery supplies. 

“He ought not to keep mean whiskey 
at his rooms and tell his constituents 
it is forty years old. 

“He ought not to draw a salary for 
his pet Newfoundland dog, under the 
name of ‘Clerk’ of the Senate Committee 
on So-Forth and So-Forth. 

“He ought not to palm off old speeches 
from the Congressional Globe for 1832 
as original, for behold, old speeches are 
even a more shameless fraud than new 
whiskey. 

“He ought not to shirk important 
votes and then plead those threadbare 
‘sick relatives’ in explanation. Some- 
thing fresh must be tried... 

“He ought to write a signature that 
another man can read, without direct 
inspiration from heaven.” Amen. 

“And finally, let him never make a 
speech until he has something to say.” 
Good. “This last is about the hardest 
advice to follow that could be offered 
to a senator, perhaps.” 

When Twain left Washington in 
March 1868, he published a delightful 
essay on his experiences with the Sen- 
ate, “My Late Senatorial Secretaryship,” 
in which he claimed to have been fired 
for writing outrageous and indiscreet 
letters to Senator Stewart’s Nevada 
constituents. The truth was more 
prosaic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the close of my remarks some extracts 
from “My Late Senatorial Secretary- 
ship.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. He had sim- 
ply returned to California to protect his 
copyright on Innocents Abroad, the book 
which would shortly make him the most 
famous of all American humorists. Five 
years later, Twain published his first 
novel, The Gilded Age, drawn heavily on 
the men and events he observed from 
the Senate Press Gallery. This novel in- 
troduced the public to the pious but con- 
niving Senator Dilworthy, the expansive 
but ineffective schemer Colonel Sellers, 
and the beautiful lobbyist Laura Haw- 
kins, who became popular stage charac- 
ters in theatrical performances for the 
rest of the nineteenth century. Twain's 
treatment of the Senate is perhaps best 
summarized by a quotation from a fic- 
titious newspaper in The Gilded Age: 

We are now reminded of a note which 
we have received from the notorious burglar 
Murphy, in which he finds fault with a 
statement of ours to the effect that he had 
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served one term in the penitentiary and 
also one in the U.S. Senate. He says, “The 
latter statement is untrue and does me great 
injustice. 


Mr. President, if Mark Twain had the 
most wicked wit of all congressional cor- 
respondents, Ben Perley Poore possessed 
the most jovial spirit and the greatest 
treasuretrove of anecdotes about Wash- 
ington’'s political history. Poore’s two vol- 
ume Reminiscences treat the Senate and 
House far more kindly than did Twain’s 
Gilded Age. In many ways, Ben Perley 
Poore personified the “Bohemian” spirit 
of the Washington press corps in those 
post-Civil War years. Those were the 
days when correspondents would dress in 
top hat and tails to appear in the press 
gallery for the opening day of Congress, 
and then manage to look quite disreputa- 
ble for the rest of the session. Back then, 
this Chamber hung heavy with cigar 
smoke, fumed as equally by the corre- 
spondents as by the senators on the floor, 
and spittoons were more than orna- 
mental relics. 


Reporters in that “Bohemian” era 
often developed close ties to politicians, 
for mutual benefit. Poore, for instance, 
reported for the Boston Journal, a 
rock-ribbed Republican paper that 
was known as the “family Bible,” all 
across New England. But he was also 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Print- 
ing Public Records, a committee chaired 
by Rhode Island's Republican Senator 
Henry B. Anthony. The Boston Journal 
paid Poore only for those few months 
that the Congress was in session, while 
the clerkship of the Senate committee 
supplemented his income for the rest of 
the year. As I have noted, this was not at 
all an uncommon arrangement in those 
days. But what a clerk the Senate had 
in Ben Perley Poore! In 1865 he took 
over the printing of the Congressional 
Directory and established the format of 
that most handy reference book which, 
in revised and expanded version, con- 
tinues on today. He was also responsible 
for the monumental task of listing the 
nation’s public documents in his 
Descriptive Catalog of Government Pub- 
lications of the United States, 1774-1881 
(1885), and The Federal and State Con- 
stitutions, Colonial Charters and Other 
Organic Laws of the United States, two 
volumes still very much in use. 

It was, by the way, Ben Perley Poore 
who devised an entomological classifi- 
cation of congressional correspondents. 
He arranged them into “busy bees”, 
“useless butterflies’, “stinging wasps”, 
“buzzing mosquitoes”, and “hum-bugs”. 
I Shall not venture to assess the contem- 
porary appropriateness of such a classi- 
fication. 

Mr. President, this “Bohemian” era 
of the Washington press corps that I 
have been describing was also a period of 
post-war industrialization on a large 
scale and at a-rapid pace, of financial 
wheeling and dealing, and of consider- 
able economic and political corruption. 
Lobbyists and “claims agents’—who 
pressed the claims of Civil War veterans, 
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widows and orphans, and businessmen 
who had suffered war losses—often posed 
as newspaper reporters to gain access to 
senators and to cover their own lobby- 
ing activities. Some legitimate reporters 
also engaged in lobbying, as historian 
Frederick Marbut has noted, using their 
press gallery privileges and contacts “to 
branch out into such profitable sidelines 
as lobbying, pressing claim and selling 
tips to lobbyists and speculators. 

The two houses of Congress each 
attempted to deal with this problem. 
As early as 1852, the House of Represen- 
tatives had adopted a rule to deny press 
credentials to anyone acting as a claims 
agent. Three years later, the House ex- 
pelled a reporter who had been paid for 
winning a claim in favor of the Colt re- 
volver patent. In 1857, the House also 
expelled a New York Times reporter for 
lobbying in favor of a Wisconsin land 
bill. In 1875, the House investigated four 
reporters who had received large cash 
payments for their work on behalf of 
legislation subsidizing the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Line. As a result of these 
abuses, the House adopted a resolution 
to deprive gallery credentials to any re- 
porter who received a fee in connection 
with any legislation pending before 
Congress. 

Decisions relating to who should be 
admitted to the press gallery in those 
days rested with the presiding officers of 
each house. In 1873, the Senate shifted 
this responsibility to the Rules Commit- 
tee, while, in 1877, the House experi- 
mented with a novel idea for self-polic- 
ing of the press galleries. The Speaker 
of the House met with a group of 
reporters to devise a system whereby 
congressional newsmen would elect a 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
to determine that only bona fide report- 
ers were admitted. This arrangement 
worked well enough, and, in 1884, the 
Senate Rules Committee also recognized 
the right of the Standing Committee to 
police the Senate Press Gallery. Since 
1888, the rules adopted by the Standing 
Committee have been published in the 
Congressional Directory. 

The Standing Committee performed— 
and still performs—most admirably. It 
negotiates with the Architect of the Cap- 
itol for space and maintenance of its 
quarters in the Capitol and Senate Of- 
fice Buildings, selects the press gallery 
superintendents, and arranges for press 
facilities at committee hearings. Similar 
functions are performed by the Stand- 
ing Committee of Press Photographers 
and by the executive committees of the 
Radio and Television and the periodical 
Press Galleries. Their most important 
function has been in determining the 
qualifications of reporters applying for 
admission to the press galleries and pro- 
tecting Congress from lobbyists acting in 
the guise of reporters. This function has, 
however, created a certain exclusiveness 
in the galleries, and the Senate has had 
to act as an appeals court, from time to 
time, to liberalize the rules. 

An early rule of the Standing Com- 
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mittee, for instance, limited access to 
only those reporters who filed their dis- 
patches by telegraph. This eliminated 
all women correspondents from the press 
galleries, and there were as many as 
eleven of them in the 1870’s. Since the 
women were all letter writers who sub- 
mitted their columns too infrequently to 
justify the expense of telegraph dis- 
patches, they were thus shut out of the 
press galleries. Senators and representa- 
tives, however, always made room for the 
women correspondents in the family gal- 
ieries, rather than relegate them to the 
crowded public galleries. 


I should note that the first woman to 
gain access to the press gallery was Jane 
Grey Swisshelm who, in 1850, marched 
into Vice President Millard Fillmore's 
office and demanded that, as a corre- 
spondent for the New York Tribune, she 
be seated in the press gallery, Fillmore, 
she reported, tried to dissuade her, saying 
that the place would be unpleasant for a 
lady, but he finally relented and assigned 
her a seat along with the other reporters. 
Her first appearance in the press gallery 
touched off quite a commotion, but she 
wrote that she “felt that the novelty 
would soon wear off, and that women 
would work there and win bread without 
annoyance.” 


Mrs. Swisshelm filed only four col- 
umns during her stay in the Senate Press 
Gallery, but they were dramatic ones 
concerning the events of the Compromise 
of 1850. When Senator Henry Foote of 
Mississippi drew a pistol on Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, on the 
Senate floor, Jane Swisshelm reported to 
her readers: “I sat in the reporters gal- 
lery, directly opposite the gentlemen, and 
saw it all.” Unfortunately, Mrs, Swiss- 
helm’s last letter from the galleries was 
an unsubstantiated attack on the per- 
sonal life of Senator Daniel Webster, re- 
peating gossip common to the press gal- 
leries, but which other reporters thought 
wiser not to put into print. The incident 
embarrassed editor Horace Greeley of 
the Tribune and caused Mrs. Swisshelm 
to leave Washington, although she car- 
ried on her career as a journalist in 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 

Slowly, over the years, women began 
to be employed as regular reporters fil- 
ing telegraph dispatches and reappeared 
in the press galleries. Sex discrimination 
remained, however, primarily imposed by 
their newspapers. Mary Hornaday, a 
Washington correspondent for the 
Christian Science Monitor in the 1930’s 
and '40’s, recalled that women reporters 
did not receive the choicer assignments 
until World War II, when many of the 
male reporters were sent overseas to 
cover the warfront. Today, as Jane 
Swisshelm had predicted, women report- 
ers are no longer a novelty, but take their 
place as regular members of the Senate 
press corps. 

For many years, black journalists were 
also excluded from the press galleries on 
the grounds that they reported for 
weekly rather than daily newspapers. In 
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1943, the Standing Committee rejected 
the application of a member of the As- 
sociated Negro Press on those grounds, 
and acted similarly on the application of 
Louis R. Lautier in 1947. However, in 
the latter case, the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration met the 
next day and voted to overrule the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents, 
issuing a press card to Mr. Lautier (who, 
by the way, later became the first black 
reporter to be admitted to membership in 
the National Press Club). According to 
the minutes of the Standing Committee, 
its members later met to protest the 
“arbitrary” action of the Rules Com- 
mittee, but on May 8, 1947, the Stand- 
ing Committee revised its rules, opening 
the press galleries to reporters for any 
news service which regularly serviced 
news of national affairs to weekly papers. 
A third group, who for a time found 
themselves shut out of the press gal- 
leries, were representatives of the new 
broadcast media. Daily newspaper re- 
porters reacted suspiciously to the new 
media and complained that their quar- 
ters in the Capitol were already too 
crowded to accommodate radio news 
gatherers. Only those radio reporters 
who were already accredited through 
newspaper work were able to view the 
proceedings from the press galleries and 
make use of its facilities. Still, radio was 
a natural medium for United States sen- 
ators; it was perfectly attuned to the 
sonorous voices, elaborate vocabularies, 
and beautiful diction of senators from 
the 1920’s and 1930's. In 1923, only three 
years after the beginning of commercial 
radio, the opening of Congress and the 
State of the Union message by President 
Calvin Coolidge were broadcast over the 
radio from the House chamber. Radio 
facilities were also tied into a micro- 
phone system in the House of Represent- 
atives, but the system was abandoned a 
year later because congressmen com- 
plained that the microphones produced 
a “brassy, ringing sound, and they are 
a great obstance to hearing.” The first 
radio broadcast from the Senate cham- 
ber occurred on March 3, 1929, during 
which retiring Vice President Charles 
Dawes and incoming Vice President 
Charles Curtis both spoke. When the 
first coast-to-coast network hookup 
was established in 1930, it was Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho who made the 
first address across the entire nation. 
(Incidentally, the first loud speaker sys- 
tem in this Chamber was installed in 
May 1933 for the impeachment proceed- 
ings of Judge Harold Louderback.) 
Despite those close ties, it was not 
until 1939 that radio reporters were suc- 
cessful in establishing their own press 
gallery. Led by radio commentator Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., a group of radio reporters 
went over the heads of the Standing 
Committee and petitioned the Senate 
Rules Committee. The Committee held 
hearings and eventually proposed a revi- 
sion of Rule XXXIV (now Rule XXXIII) 
to permit “bona fide reporters for daily 
news dissemination through radio, wire, 
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wireless and similar media transmis- 
sion?’ That same year, a portion of the 
gallery was set aside for radio reporters, 
and offices were created for them on the 
gallery floor. There were also broadcast 
booths set up for live and taped inter- 
views with senators. 

Not until 1953 was “Television” added 
to the Radio and Television Gallery, but 
television reporters were in evidence 
around Capitol Hill for years before that. 
As early as 1947, President Truman’s 
State of the Union message was tele- 
vised. NBC also had used the radio gal- 
lery that year to broadcast the first 
panel discussion direct from the Capitol. 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, was one of the first senators to be 
interviewed on camera at the Capitol. 
He arrived home that night in time to 
see his face on the television screen, and 
afterwards became a strong proponent 
of televised broadcasting among his col- 
leagues. Other senators returned from 
the campaign trail in 1950 enthusiastic 
about the new media, marveling that 
they could reach more voters in one 
broadcast than in months of personal 
appearances in their states. 

Although proceedings in the Senate 
chamber have been televised only once— 
when Nelson Rockefeller was sworn in 
as Vice President on December 19, 1974— 
televised committee hearings go back to 
1947 when General George C. Marshall 
testified on the Marshall plan to recon- 
struct postwar Europe. In 1950, the Ke- 
fauver crime investigation hearings, held 
in New York City, were broadcast, and 
when the cameras trained on the nery- 
ous hands of witness Frank Costello 
they made an eloquent statement that 
deeply affected audiences everywhere. In 
1954, the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany decided to provide live coverage 
of the Army-McCarthy hearings, and 
was the only network to do so. Commen- 
tators and historians have since judged 
that those television programs had more 
to do with swinging the tide of public 
opinion against the antics of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy than any other fac- 
tor. Television coverage in 1957 of the 
Jimmy Hoffa hearings of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor and Management Field 
(known as the “Rackets Committee”) 
help to advance the presidential candi- 
dacies of Senators John F. Kennedy and 
Barry Goldwater. It also brought to pub- 
lic attention the committee’s chief coun- 
sel, Robert F. Kennedy. In more recent 
years, we recall the dramatic impact of 
the televised hearings of the Ervin Com- 
mittee’s Watergate investigation, and of 
the House Judiciary Committee’s delib- 
erations on impeachment. 

For years the House of Representa- 
tives banned television from its commit- 
tee rooms, while Senate hearings and 
investigations were televised. Now both 
houses of Congress permit TV cameras 
in their committee hearings, and the 
House has gone so far as to permit tele- 
vising—albeit in a very rigid sense—of 
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its floor proceedings. Seven years ago, I 
called for televising, on a trial basis, the 
floor proceedings of the Senate, saying 
that “the time has come for a new look 
at the possibility of using the electronic 
media to bring the Senate and the people 
closer together.” I was also involved with 
the planning for televising two antici- 
pated events on the floor. 

The first was the final Senate vote on 
the contested election for Senator from 
New Hampshire, between Mr. Wyman 
and Mr. Durkin. The second was the pos- 
sible impeachment trial of President 
Richard Nixon. The Senate Rules Com- 
mittee considered both of these occur- 
rences of such significant historical im- 
portance that it recommended lifting the 
ban on televising. Of course, neither 
event took place. 


Only two years ago, the Senate did 
permit radio broadcasting of the debate 
over the Panama Canal treaties. 


It has been my opinion that the broad- 
casting of those proceedings constituted 
a service to the people of the country, in 
that they brought to the people better 
information, more accurate information 
as to the bases on which Senators voted 
for and against the treaties. 

I think that it is healthy for us to have 
an informed public opinion with respect 
to controversial issues and particularly 
in that case do I feel that it was helpful 
in clearing away some of the distorted 
debris of ideas and misleading propa- 
ganda which were used by persons out- 
side the Senate and inside the Senate 
who opposed the treaties. 

I say that with all due respect to such 
individuals, because I am sure that many 
of them believed not only in their cause 
but in what they were saying. 

Importantly, and significantly, I think, 
the test of the cake is in the eating, and 
in this instance the treaties have proved 
to be very beneficial to the United States. 
We can see this in the increased good will 
which has been reaped from the adoption 
of the treaties. This country enjoys, per- 
haps, the best relations with Panama 
that we have enjoyed during the past 30 
years. 

In passing, I think I should note that 
Panama was one of those countries which 
supported President Carter's call for an 
embargo of the Olympics. Panama also 
very strongly condemned the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. In consonance 
with the efforts by Mr. Carter and his 
administration to deal with the boatlift, 
the refugees from Mariel Harbor, Pan- 
ama, provided that no ships fiying under 
Panamanian registry would be permitted 
to pick up refugees at Mariel Harbor. 
Panama was one of the very few coun- 
tries—and I only know of two such—that 
were willing to allow the late Shah to 
enter the country following his hospitali- 
zation in the United States. 

So our relations with Panama have 
greatly improved since the adoption of 
the treaties. But at the time those treaties 
were being debated, many inflammatory 
statements went out over the public radio 
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emanating from this floor. I feel that the 
debate on the treaties was unduly pro- 
longed by virtue of the radio broadcast 
of the debate. The debate lasted about 
eight weeks. 

I feel it very well could have been 
brought to a close in six weeks and with- 
out taking the risks of creating an un- 
toward incident in Panama during the 
debates by virtue of scme of the state- 
ments which were being made on the 
Senate floor. 


Nevertheless, as I say, radio broadcasts 
provided good information to the Ameri- 
can people, so I suppose the good out- 
weighed the bad. Again I have to say that 
I have no doubt but that the debate was 
prolonged by virtue of the broadcasts. 


Mr. President, in my discussion of the 
historical relationship between the Sen- 
ate and the press, I would be amiss not to 
mention the first official superintendent 
of the Senate Press Gallery, James D. 
Preston. For over fifty years, until his re- 
tirement in 1955, Jim Preston was a dedi- 
cated servant of the Senate. Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg of Michigan once told 
him: “You and the Senate Press Gallery 
are as indivisible as the Capitol and its 
dome.” Jim Preston, the son of a Wash- 
ington correspondent, and himself 
briefly a Washington reporter for the 
Boston Journal, became superintendent 
of the Senate Press Gallery in 1897. Prior 
to that time the superintendent's job had 
been an unofficial one, limited mostly to 
keeping the inkwells filled and supplying 
the reporters with writing paper. Un- 
satisfied with those mundane responsi- 
bilities, Preston began gathering copies 
of bills and committee reports for re- 
porters, and followed the proceedings of 
the Senate himself to provide the corre- 
spondents with background information 
and other items that would help in the 
filing of their dispatches. He also began 
coaxing senators to make texts of their 
prepared speeches available in advance. 
When one considers the tons of advanced 
texts and other press releases that sena- 
tors’ offices now post in the press gal- 
leries, one wonders if Preston knew what 
a Pandora’s box he was opening. 

Jim Preston's wealth of knowledge 
about committee meetings and bill sta- 
tus, and his ability to dredge up factual 
information at a moment’s notice, built 
him a reputation among the correspond- 
ents as “the Socrates of the press gal- 
lery,” the “sage of the Senate,” and “Old 
Man Senate.” He also provied most help- 
ful to new senators trying to learn the 
ropes. Georgia’s distinguished Senator 
Walter George recalled how on his first 
day in the Senate, in 1922, he was ex- 
pected to eulogize his deceased predeces- 
sor and send to the desk several resolu- 
tions, but he realized he did not know the 
first thing about getting started. “While 
I'm brooding,” Senator George told the 
story, “suddenly there looms up this 
tall, thin fellow who walked like a pair 
of scissors. ‘Need any help, buddy?’ he 
asks. I spilled all my beans to him and 
he gave me the right answers. I depended 
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on him for years until I could stand 


alone.” ers 

Today the press superintendents carry 
on the. traditions which Jim Preston 
started, although the amount of work 
they handle has grown monumentally 
since his days. Don C. Womack is now 
Superintendent of the Senate Press Gal- 
lery, with Max M. Barber supervising the 
Radio and Television Gallery, Maurice 
J. Johnson in the Press Photographers’ 
Gallery, and Roy L. McGhee in the Peri- 
odical Press Gallery. 

Mr. President, there are perhaps three 
thousand people currently accredited to 
the various congressional press gal- 
leries—reporters and photographers not 
only from every state in this country but 
from nations around the globe. However, 
it is estimated that only three hundred 
actually cover Capitol Hill on a regular 
basis. These include correspondents from 
the major national news magazines, 
newspapers, and broadcast networks, 
many of whom are familiar faces on our 
television screens every evening, and in 
various weekly television news analyses. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the regular con- 
gressional press corps are not national 
reporters. Instead, they cover news of 
local importance to papers and stations 
in particular states or regions. These are 
the reporters who must satisfy editors 
who, as one correspondent complained, 
are only interested in “floods, military 
bases, and foreign imports.” But this is 
not to minimize their importance, for all 
senators know well the reporters from 
their “home town” papers who interpret 
how national events will infiuence local 
affairs. They are perhaps our most di- 
rect communications link to our constit- 
uents, and their importance cannot be 
overemphasized. 

The truth is that the Senate needs the 
press corps to keep the public informed 
about our legislative business. No 
amount of speeches and newsletters and 
personal correspondence could ever 
equal the impact of their daily reporting. 
We are not always pleased with the re- 
sults. Students of journalism have con- 
firmed long-held suspicions on Capitol 
Hill that the press as a whole devotes 
far more space and attention to the Ex- 
ecutive Branch than to the Legislative 
Branch. Senators are disappointed when 
their speeches and legislative victories 
sometimes receive insufficient coverage, 
or when complicated legislative pro- 
posals are misconstrued, or when we are 
occasionally misquoted. Senators may 
complain, but they cannot censure the 
press for these differences of opinion. 
This is all part of what is called the 
“adversary” relationship between us, 
which makes for independence of the 
press. Perhaps a better word for the re- 
lations between Congress and the press 
is “symbiotic,” indicating a close asso- 
ciation between two dissimilar orga- 
nisms which is usually, but not always, 
of mutual benefit. 

Let me close by quoting once more 
from Mark Twain, who, in a letter writ- 
ten in January 1868, discussed an offer 
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he had to serve as a congressional cor- 
respondent. “Mr. Bennett of the New 
York Herald tells me that if I will cor- 
respond twice a week from Washington, 
I may abuse and ridicule any body and 
every body I please.” Senators may sus- 
pect that there are correspondents in 
the galleries who carry similar licenses 
today. But, while we do not always see 
things alike, we usually work together, 
the senators on the floor and the cor- 
respondents in the galleries, for those 
who make the news and those who re- 
port it are each trying to reach the same 
audience. 
Exursir 1 
My LATE SENATORIAL SECRETARYSHIP* 


I am not a private secretary to a senator 
any more now. I held the berth two months 
in security and in great cheerfulness of 
spirit, but my bread began to return from 
over the waters then—that is to say, my 
works came back and revealed themselves. I 
judged it best to resign. The way of it was 
this. My employer sent for me one morning 
tolerably early, and, as soon as I had finished 
inserting some conundrums clandestinely 
into his last great speech upon finance, I 
entered the presence. There was something 
portentous in his appearance. His cravat was 
untied, his hair was in a state of disorder, 
and his countenance bore about it the signs 
of a suppressed storm. He held a package of 
letters in his tense grasp, and I knew that 
the dreaded Pacific mail was in, He said: 

“I thought you were worthy of confidence.” 

I said, “Yes, sir.” 


He said, “I gave you a letter from certain 
of my constituents in the State of Nevada, 
asking the establishment of a post-office at 
Baldwin's Ranch, and told you to answer it, 
as ingeniously as you could, with arguments 
which should persuade them that there was 
no real necessity for an office at that place.” 

I felt easier. “Oh, if that is all, sir, I did 
do that.” 

“Yes, you did. I will read your answer for 
your own humiliation: 

“Washington, Nov. 24 
“Messrs. Smith, Jones, and others. 

“ ‘GENTLEMEN: What the mischief do you 
suppose you want with a post-office at Bald- 
win's Ranch? It would not do you any good. 
If any letters came there, you couldn't read 
them, you know; and, besides, such letters 
as ought to pass through, with money in 
them, for other localities, would not be likely 
to get through, you must perceive at once; 
and that would make trouble for us all. No, 
don't bother about a post-office In your camp. 
I have your best interests at heart, and feel 
that it would only be an ornamental folly. 
What you want is a nice jail, you know—a 
nice, substantial jail and a free school. These 
will be a lasting benefit to you. These will 
make you really contented and happy. I will 
move in the matter at once. 

" ‘Very truly, etc., 
“*Mark TWAIN, 
“For James W. N——, U.S. Senator.’ 

“That is the way you answered that letter. 
Those people say they will hang me, if I ever 
enter that district again; and I am perfectly 
satisfied they will, too.” 

“Well, sir. I did not know I was doing any 
harm, I only wanted to convince them.” 

“Ah. Well, you did convince them, I make 
no manner of doubt. Now, here is another 
specimen. I gave you a petition from certain 
gentlemen of Nevada, praying that I would 
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get a bill through Congress incorporating 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the State 
of Nevada. I told you to say, in reply, that the 
creation of such a` law came more properly 
within the province of the state legislature; 
and to endeavor to show them that, in the 
present feebleness of the religious element 
in that new commonwealth, the expediency 
of incorporting the church was question- 
able. What did you write? 
““Washington, Nov. 24 

“Rev. John Halifaz and others. 

“ ‘GENTLEMEN: You will have to go to the 
state legislature about the speculation of 
yours—Congress don’t know anything about 
religion. But don’t you hurry to go there, 
either; because this thing you propose to do 
out in that new country isn't expedient—in 
fact, it is ridiculous. Your religious people 
there are too feeble, in intellect, in morality, 
in piety—in everything, pretty much. You 
had better drop this—you can’t make it work. 
You can't issue stock on an incorporation 
like that—or if you could, it would only keep 
you in trouble all the time. The other de- 
nominations would abuse it, and "bear" it, 
and “sell it short," and break it down. They 
would do with it just as they would with 
one of your silver-mines out there—they 
would try to make all the world believe it 
was “wildcat.” You ought not to do anything 
that is calculated to bring a sacred thing 
into disrepute. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourseives—that is what I think about It. 
You close your petition with the words; “And 
we will pray.” I think you had better—you 
need to do it. 

“Very truly, etc.. 
"MARK TWAIN, 
“For James W. N—, U.S. Senator.’ 

“That luminous epistle finishes me with 
the religious element among my constitu- 
ents. But that my political murder might be 
made sure, some evil instinct prompted me 
to hand you this memorial from the grave 
company of elders composing the board of 
aldermen of the city of San Francisco, to try 
your hand upon—a memorial praying that 
the city’s right to the water-lots upon the 
city front might be established by law of 
Congress. I told you this was a dangerous 
matter to move in. I told you to write a non- 
committal letter to the aldermen—an am- 
biguous letter—a letter that should avoid, as 
far as possible, all real consideration and dis- 
cussion of the water-lot question. If there is 
any feeling left in you—any shame—surely 
this letter you wrote, in obedience to that 
order, ought to evoke it, when its words fall 
upon your ears: 

“*Washington, Nov. 27. 
“*The Honorable Board of Aldermen, etc. 

“‘GENTLEMEN: George Washington, the 
revered Father of his Country, is dead, His 
long and brilliant career is closed, alas! for- 
ever. He was greatly respected in this section 
of the country, and his untimely decease cast 
a gloom over the whole community. He died 
on the 14th day of December, 1799. He passed 
peacefully away from the scene of his honors 
and his great achievements, the most la- 
mented hero and the best beloved that ever 
earth hath yielded unto Death. At such a 
time as this, you speak of water-lots!—what 
a lot was his! 

“'What is fame! Fame is an accident. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered an apple falling to 
the ground—a trivial discovery, truly, and 
one which a million men had made before 
him—but his parents were influential, and 
so they tortured that small circumstance into 
something wonderful, and, lo! the simple 
world took up the shout and, in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, that man was famous. 
Treasure these thoughts. 
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“Poesy, sweet poesy, who shall estimate 
what the world owes to thee! 

“Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white 
as snow— 

And everywhere that Mary went, the lamb 
was sure to go.” 

“Jack and Gill went up the hill 

To draw a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 

And Gill came tumbling after.” 

“‘For simplicity, elegance of diction, and 
freedom from immoral tendencies, I regard 
those two poems in the light of gems. They 
are suited to all grades of intelligence, to 
every sphere of life—to the field, to the 
nursery, to the guild. Especially should no 
Board of Aldermen be without them. 

“Venerable fossils! write again. Nothing 
improves one so much as friendly correspond- 
ence. Write again—and if there is anything 
in this memorial of yours that refers to any- 
thing in particular, do not be backward about 
explaining it. We shall always be happy to 
hear you chirp. 

“Very truly, etc., 
“ "Mark TWAIN, 
“For James W. N——,, U.S. Senator.’ 

“That is an atrocious, a ruinous epistle! 
Distraction!” 

“Well, sir, I am really sorry if there is any- 
thing wrong about it—but—but It appears to 
me to dodge the water-lot question.” 

“Dodge the mischief! Oh!—but never mind. 
As long as destruction must come now, let it 
be complete. Let it be complete—let this last 
of your performances, which I am about to 
read, make a finality of it. I am a ruined man. 
I had my misgivings when I gave you the let- 
ter from Humboldt, asking that the post 
route from Indian Gulch to Shakespeare Gap 
and intermediate points be changed partly 
to the old Mormon trail. But I told you it was 
a delicate question, and warned you to deal 
with it deftly—to answer it dubiously, and 
leave them a little in the dark. And your 
fatal imbecility impelled you to make this 
disastrous reply. I should think you would 
stop your ears, if you are not dead to all 
shame: 

“Washington, Nov. 30 
“ ‘Messrs. Perkins, Wagner, et al. 

“ "GENTLEMEN: It is a delicate question 
about this Indian trail, but, handled with 
proper deftness and dubiousness, I doubt not 
we shall succeed in some measure or other- 
wise, because the place where the route 
leaves the Lassen Meadows, over beyond 
where those two Shawnee chiefs, Dilapi- 

. dated-Vengeance and Biter-of-the-Clouds, 
were scalped last winter, this being the 
favorite direction to some, but others pre- 
ferring something else in consequence of 
things, the Mormon trail leaving Mosby’s at 
three in the morning, and passing through 
Jawbone Flat to Blucher, and then down by 
Jug-Handle, the road passing to the right of 
it, and naturally leaving it on the right, too, 
and Dawson's on the left of the trail where 
it passes to the left of said Dawson’s and on- 
ward thence to Tomahawk, thus making the 
route cheaper, easier of access to all who can 
get at it, and compassing all the desirable 
objects so considered. by others, and there- 
fore, conferring the most good upon the 
greatest number, and, consequently, I am 
encouraged to hope we shall. However, I 
shall be ready, and happy, to afford you still 
further information upon the subject, from 
time to time, as you may desire it and the 
Post-office Department be enabled to furnish 
it to me. 

“Very truly, etec., 
"MARK TWAIN, 
“For James W. N—, U.S. Senator.’ 

“There—now what do you think of that?” 
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“Well, I don’t know, sir. It—well, it appears 
to me—to be dubious enough.” 

“Du—leave the house! I am a ruined man. 
Those Humboldt savages never will forgive 
me for tangling their brains up with this 
inhuman letter. I have lost the respect of 
the Methodist Church, the board of alder- 
men—" 

“Well, I haven't anything to say about 
that, because I may have missed it a little 
in their cases, but I was too many for the 
Baldwin's Ranch people, General!” 

“Leave the house! Leave it forever and 
forever, too.” 

I regarded that as a sort of covert intima- 
tion that my service could be dispensed with, 
and so I resigned. I never will be a private 
secretary to a senator again. You can't please 
that kind of people. They don't know any- 
thing. They can't appreciate a party's efforts. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield now 
to Mr. PROXMIRE. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wisconsin. 


YESTERDAY'S CRIME FORGOTTEN 
IS TODAY'S INJUSTICE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, al- 
most everyone in the world has heard 
about the Nazis’ massacre of Jews dur- 
ing World War II. Historians, novelists, 
and statesmen have told this important 
tale many times over—and well they 
should. But, strangely enough, there has 
been a virtual silence about the other 
victims of Hitler's genocide policies. 
Consequently, the great suffering and 
loss of life experienced by these other 
groups have faded from the public 
memory. 

One example of such universal am- 
nesia involves the case of the Gypsies— 
of the Romanies, as they are more prop- 
erly called. Somehow the world has 
managed to forget the fact that a half 
million Romanies were murdered in Hit- 
ler's death camps. But it is a fact which 
is not so easy for the Romanies to forget. 

Last spring, 12 German Romanies 
staged a hunger strike at the Dachau 
camp memorial in an attempt to bring 
the public face-to-face with the terri- 
ble crimes committed against their peo- 
ple. This act was no publicity stunt, Mr. 
President; this was the last-resort cry 
of the forgotten. These people cried out 
for recognition by only means available 
to them: public suffering. It is a bitter 
truth that the right to starve is the only 
right that has never been denied to the 
Romanies. 

These people deserve more than this. 
It is a sad and awful irony that these 
strikers were forced to torture them- 
selves last spring in order to make the 
public recognize that they and their 
families were tortured or murdered 40 
years ago. We, as a civilized nation, owe 
these people more than a mere recogni- 
tion of their suffering. We owe them a 
pledge that such suffering will never be 
forced upon them again. That pledge 
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is the ratification of the Genocide 
Treaty. 

The Christian Science Monitor, in 
their September 2 edition, displayed 
once again their noble dedication to the 
ideal of human justice with a faithful 
description of the Romanies’ plight. I 
think the U.S. Senate would do well to 
follow their lead. I urge each and every 
one of my colleagues to look into his or 
her heart and see if he or she does not 
find an obligation incribed there—an ob- 
ligation to the persecuted, the down- 
trodden, the forgotten peoples of this 
world—to protect the right of these peo- 
ples to live with dignity. I ask my fellow 
Senators to fulfill their obligations: 
Ratify the Genocide Convention. 


SUPERFUND LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
we will once again turn to the superfund. 
I wish to simply state that the polluting 
firms should be required to pay the full 
cost of pollution. In a free market we 
should have no Federal subsidy for pollu- 
tion any more than we should have for 
the salaries of the management of these 
corporations. 

If they incur a cost, and heaven 
knows the disposal of chemicals is a cost, 
then they should pay for it in full. That 
is the way the free market should work. 
Not 75 percent of it, not 88 percent of it, 
not 95 percent of it should be paid by 
these companies, but all of it. If they do 
pay all of it, then the free market works. 
If they do not it does not. 

If they pay all of it then the custom- 
ers of those corporations will pay, which 
they should pay, the full cost of what 
they buy. We certainly should not have 
the taxpayers or the victims of this pol- 
lution to have to pay any part of the 
cost of disposing of the chemicals and 
other effluents that the oil corporations 
and chemical corporations release into 
our environment. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the minority 
leader. 


THE TRANSITION FROM THE CAR- 
TER TO THE REAGAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to imagine 
a greater management challenge than 
the one that fell on Governor Reagan 
and those of us around him when he 
won the election on November 4. Within 
a short span of 11 weeks, it is his respon- 
sibility to assume the management of an 
enterprise that will spend more than 
$600 billion during the coming year. The 
dimensions of this task are staggering. 
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Thankfully, much progress has been 
made in organizing this transition. Indi- 
viduals who have observed a number of 
transitions through the years tell me 
that the Reagan transition is far ahead 
of schedule. This progress is made in 
spite of the fact that the Government 
has grown larger than ever. I should 
also note that in spite of the larger di- 
mensions of the task, the Reagan tran- 
sition team is operating at the same level 
of funding as the Carter transition 4 
years ago. This level of funding in reality 
amounts to an approximate 44-percent 
reduction since inflation has reduced the 
value of the $2 million appropriation for 
the transition in terms of constant dol- 
lars. 

Needless to say, Mr. President, a num- 
ber of individuals have been pressed into 
duty to assist with the challenge of ac- 
complishing this extremely complex task. 
Working groups have been established 
under the broad headings of economic 
affairs, national security, resources and 
development, human services, and legal 
and administrative agencies. Under these 
working groups, teams have been or- 
ganized to go into departments and 
agencies to gather information, so that 
incoming Cabinet officers, as well as the 
President-elect, have an accurate pic- 
ture of what faces them on January 20. 
These individuals have been appointed 
for the transition only, and their pres- 
ence on the transition team does not 
necessarily indicate they will have a role 
in the new administration nor does it in- 
dicate they will not have a role. More- 
over, their assignment is one relating to 
information gathering only, and they 
have been told to avoid even the appear- 
ance of making policy. 

The transition also has a mechanism 
in place to carefully consider all of the 
many qualified people who are being 
recommended to fill the approximately 
4,000 positions that must be filed when 
administrations change. 

As part of all the ‘activity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Reagan team has been con- 
scientiously attempting to give Senators 
and Members of the House an appro- 
priate role in the transition, especially 
as it relates to jurisdictional commit- 
tees. This effort has included an attempt 
to keep Members informed about the 
activities of the transition team and 
about the individuals who are working 
on the various aspects of the transi- 
tion. 

In spite of this effort, Mr. President, 
many questions remain. In an effort to 
inform Senators and House Members, as 
well as the public, about transition ac- 
tivities and personnel, I ask unanimous 
consent that a collection of press re- 
leases from the Office of the President- 
elect be printed in the Recorp. Hope- 
fully, this will provide the Congress with 
a convenient reference when questions 
arise about who is performing various 
tasks in the transfer of Power from one 
President to a new one. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1980. 

President-elect Ronald Reagan today an- 
nounced the creation of a special unit—the 
Office of Executive Branch Management—to 
assure a smooth transition between the Car- 
ter and Reagan Administrations and desig- 
nated William E. Timmons, Deputy Director 
of the Transition, to head it up. 

This unit reports to the Director of the 
Transition Ed Meese and has the responsibil- 
ity for providing liaison and coordination be- 
tween the Departments and Agencies of gov- 
ernment and the transition staff. 

Within the framework of five working 
groups—Economic Affairs, National Security, 
Resources and Development, Human Services, 
and Legal and Administrative Agencles— 
special management teams will be assigned to 
the various government operations to ana- 
lyze, assess and make recommendations on 
policies, programs, personnel, budgets and 
legislation. 

Assisting each team will be a group of dis- 
tinguished advisors from the Congress, the 
Governors and various special Task Forces. 

Reporting to Mr. Timmons in the Office of 
Executive Branch Management will be five 
Group Directors: Stanton D. Anderson 
(Economic Affairs), David M. Abshire (Na- 
tional Security), Richard Fairbanks (Res- 
ources and Development), Elizabeth H. Dole 
(Human Services) and Loren A. Smith (Legal 
and Administrative Agencies). 

Additionally, the senior advisor to this 
Office will be Frank Whetstone, the coordina- 
tor will be Stanley Ebner and Mr. Timmons’ 
assistant will be John M. Nugent. 

The Office of Executive Branch Manage- 
ment is the only official group authorized by 
the President-elect to represent the transi- 
tion with federal government agencies. These 
officers of the transition will be housed at 
1726 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Attached are biographies of the new Reagan 
appointees and lists of Departments and 
Agencies which will report to them. 


William E. Timmons, 49, is a Deputy Di- 
rector of the Reagan-Bush Transition, re- 
sponsible for the Office of Executive Branch 
Management. During the recent campaign, 
Timmons was Ronald Reagan’s National Po- 
litical Director. He was also Governor Rea- 
gan's Convention Manager at the 1980 Re- 
publican National Convention in Detroit. 
Timmons has worked in the U.S. Senate, 
House of Representatives and the White 
House where he was the Assistant for Con- 
gressional Relations for both Presidents 
Nixon and Ford. Timmons is cn leave from 
Timmons and Company, Inc., a consulting 
firm. 


Frank A. Whetstone of Cut Bank, Mon- 
tana, is the senior advisor of the Office of 
Executive Branch Management. He is in the 
office supply and equipment business as well 
as several other Montana enterprises. Whet- 
stone has long been active in Republican 
Party presidential politics, having campaign- 
ed for Dewey, Taft, Nixon, Goldwater and 
Reagan. He has been closely identified with 
Governor Reagan’s political career for over 
a dozen years. In the recent campaign he was 
senior advisor to the Political Operations and 
travelled with Reagan in the West. 

Stanley Ebner, 46, is Coordinator for the 
Office of Executive Branch Management and 
is responsible for supervising interagency is- 
sues. Mr. Ebner is Ccrporate Vice President 
of Northrop and Manager of its Eastern Re- 
gional Office. Previously he had been Vice 
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President and General Counsel of Timmons 
and Company, a Washington consulting firm. 
Mr. Ebner served in the Department of Jus- 
tice, counsel to Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and in 1973 became General Counsel in 
the White House Office of Management and 
Budget. A native of Connecticut, Mr. Ebner 
received his Bachelor's and law degrees from 
Yale University. 

John M. Nugent, 36, is Executive Assist- 
ant to Mr, Timmons. He is a Vice President 
of Timmons and Company and previously 
was a Special Assistant for Congressional Af- 
fairs at the Federal Energy Administration. 
Before that, Mr. Nugent was Director of the 
Republican Task Force. He was born in Con- 
necticut and attended Norwich University 
and the American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Elizabeth Hanford Dole is Director of the 
Human Services Group. She was national 
chairman of the Voters for Reagan-Bush and 
was an active member of the Campaign Truth 
Squad. Mrs. Dole was a Commissioner of the 
Federal Trade Commission from 1973-1979. 
She also was Deputy Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs from 1969- 
1973. Mrs. Dole holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Duke University, M.A. in teaching from Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, and a 
law degree from Harvard. She is on the Board 
of Trustees at Duke, the Harvard Law School 
Council, Board of Directors of the National 
Council on Aging and numerous other boards 
and commissions. 

Richard Fairbanks, 39, is the Director of 
the Resources and Development Group for 
the Transition. He is a partner in the Wash- 
ington law firm of Beveridge, Fairbanks and 
Diamond. He also served three years on the 
White House Domestic Council where he 
was Associate Director for Natural Resources, 
Energy and Environment. Mr. Pairbanks also 
served in the Environmental Protection 
Agency and was a member of President 
Ford's Citizens’ Advisory Committee on 
Environmental Quality. Mr. Fairbanks hails 
from Indianapolis, Indiana, and graduated 
with honors from Columbia University 
School of Law and Yale University. 


Dr. David M. Abshire, 54, Is the Director 
of the National Security Group in the Office 
of Executive Branch Management. He is the 
Chairman of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, which he was a founder in 1962. A pro- 
lific writer, Dr. Abshire has written three 
books, is founder and co-editor of the Wash- 
ington Quarterly, and contributes articles to 
a number of newspapers and professional 
publications. Dr. Abshire was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State from 1970-1973, is a member 
of the Congressional Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy, and he was the 
first Chairman of the U.S. Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting (1974-1977). He is a 
graduate of the United States Military 
Academy and received his Ph.D. from George- 
town University. Dr. Abshire is a native of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Stanton D. Anderson, 40, is Director of 
the Economic Affairs Group. He is the man- 
aging partner of Surrey and Morse, an inter- 
national law firm. From 1973 to 1975 he 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, and from 1971 to 1973 he was a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President. In the recent 
presidential election, Mr. Anderson was 
Counselor to the Campaign for the Reagan- 
Bush Committee. Mr. Anderson is an honors 
graduate of Willamette University Law 
School where he was associate editor of the 
Law Review. He also attended Westmont Col- 
lege where he was an All-American basket- 
ball player. Mr. Anderson has served as a 
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member of the President's Commission on 
Personnel Interchange. 

The following is a listing of Executive 
Branch agencies and the Director respon- 
sible for teams to be assigned to them, The 
groupings are for the administrative con- 
venience of the transition staff only and 
have no policy implications. 


NATIONAL SECURITY GROUP 


Dr. David M. Abshire.— 

Department of State. 

Department of Defense. 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

International Development 
Agency. 

Arms Control Disarmament Agency. 

International Communication Agency. 

Veterans Administration. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

Board for International Broadcasting. 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Richard Fairbanks.— 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Energy. 

Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 

Department of the Interior. 

Environmental Protection Agency. 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System. 

Commodity Futures Trading Commission. 

Farm Credit Administration. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Syn-Fuels Corporation. 

Office for Micronesian Status Negotiations. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 


Cooperation 


HUMAN SERVICES GROUP 


Elizabeth Dole.— 

Department of Education. 

Department of Health and Human Sery- 
ices. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

ACTION. 

Community Services Administration. 

Federal Council on Aging. 

National Credit Union Administration. 

ECONOMIC AFFAIRS GROUP 


Stanton D. Anderson.— 

Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

Office of Special Trade Representative. 

Department of Commerce. 

Department of Treasury. 

Department of Transportation. 

Comptroller of the Currency. 

Export-Import Bank. 

Small Business Administration. 

International Trade Commission. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Reserve System. 

National Transportation Safety Board. 

Regional Development Commissions. 

National Labor Relations Board. 

Department of Labor. 

Federal Labor Relations Authority. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. 

National Mediation Board. 

Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES GROUP 


Loren A. Smith.— 

Department of Justice. 

General Services Administration. 
Office of Personnel Management. 
United States Railway Association. 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Federal Communications Commission. 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Securities Exchange Commission. 
Federal Maritime Commission. 
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Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

Federal Emergency Management Agency. 

National Science Foundation. 

Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

United States Postal Service. 

Federal Election Commission. 

Merit System Protection Board. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

National Endowment for the Arts. 

National Council on Historic Preservation. 

Postal Rate Commission. 

Civil Rights Commission. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. 

Miscellaneous Boards and Commissions. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Reagan today an- 
nounced official team leaders for his transi- 
tion groups which will be assigned responsi- 
bilities with the departments of government. 

These special teams will maintain commu- 
nications with Carter administration officials, 
inventory and assess existing policies, pro- 
grams, personnel and budgets and make rec- 
ommendations to the President-Elect. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to issues that 
require early decisions by the new adminis- 
tration. Also the department and agency 
transition teams will be prepared to brief 
Reagan's Cabinet and Sub-Cabinet designees 
when they are announced. 

Team leaders report to one of five Group 
Directors who manage issue clusters. They 
are Stanton D. Anderson, Elizabeth H. Dole, 
Dr. David M. Abshire, Richard Fairbanks, 
and Loren A. Smith. Group Directors, in 
turn, report to William E. Timmons, Deputy 
Director of the Transition. 

Departmental team leaders are: 

Department of State: Robert E. Neumann. 

Department of Defense: William Van 
Cleave. 

Department of Treasury: Gerald L. Parsky. 

Department of Justice: Richard Wiley. 

Department of Interlor: Richard Richards. 

Department of Agriculture: Richard Lyng. 
8 Department of Commerce: Calvin J. Col- 

er. 

Department of Labor: Richard Shubert. 

Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices: Robert Carleson. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment: Gerald Carmen. 

Department of Transportation: Arthur E. 
Teele. 

Department of Energy: Michel Halbouty. 

Department of Education: Lorelei Kinder. 

Brief biographies are attached. Team lead- 
ers for agencies and independent commis- 
sions, as well as members of the depart- 
mental teams, will be announced later. 


DEPARTMENTAL TEAM LEADERS 


Robert G. Neumann was Professor of Po- 
litical Science (and Director of the Institute 
for International and Foreign Studies) at 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
1947-1966. He was then appointed U.S, Am- 
bassador to Afghanistan, 196%-1973. and U.S. 
Ambassador to Morocco, 1973-1976, He is 
currently Vice Chairman of the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies at 
Georgetown University, in addition to his 
other duties as Coordinator of Middle East 
Programs and Editor of the Significant Is- 
sues Series, a Center publication. He is the 
author of numerous publications, including 
@ CSTS monograph entitled “Toward a More 
Effective Executive Legislative Relationship 
in the Conduct of America’s Foreign Affairs” 
(1977). 

William R. Van Cleave is Professor of In- 
ternationa] Relations, Director of the De- 
fense and Strategic Studies Program, and 
1979-81 Associate of the Center for Study of 
the American Experience at the University of 
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Southern California. He is also Chairman of 
the Strategic Alternatives Team and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Commit- 
tee on the Present Danger. He is on the Edi- 
torial Board of three scholarly journals. 
From 1969-1971 he was a member of the 
first SALT Delegation and a Special Assist- 
ant in the Office of Secretary of Defense. In 
1976 he was a member of the "B Team” 
which was charged with reviewing official 
national intelligence estimates on Soviet 
strategic capabilities and objectives. Dr. Van 
Cleave is the author of numerous publica- 
tions on strategic arms control, and national 
defense issues—most particularly on SALT— 
and is co-author of the recent book. “Stra- 
tegic Options for the Early Eighties: What 
Can Be Done?” Dr. Van Cleave testified be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on the SALT I accords in 1972 and on 
SALT II in October 1979, and has testified 
numerous times before other Congressional 
Committees. He is a Defense Adviser to Pres- 
ident-elect Ronald Reagan. 


Gerald L. Parsky, Partner of Gibson, Dunn 
& Crutcher, lawyers, with head offices in Los 
Angeles and a branch office in Washington, 
D.C. From June 1974 until January 1977, he 
served as Assistant Secretary of the US. 
Treasury Department in charge of interna- 
tional affairs. Prior to his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Parsky served as 
Executive Assistant to the Deputy Secretary 
of the Treasury and Administrator of the 
Federal Energy Office, and as a Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Parsky is an honors graduate of the 
University of Virginia Law School and of 
Princeton University. 

Richard E. Wiley resigned as Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
October of 1977 to join the law firm of Kirk- 
land & Ellis. He is now Administrative Part- 
ner of the firm's Washincton. D.C. office. A 
native of Illinois, Mr. Wiley graduated with 
distinction from Northwestern University 
and holds law degrees from both Northwest- 
ern and Georgetown University Law Schools. 
His tenure with the FCC began in 1970 as its 
General Counsel. In 1972, he was appointed 
to the Commission and, two years later, ad- 
vanced to the Chairmanship. 


Mr. Wiley’s prior professional career in- 
cluded service as a Captain in The Army 
Judge Advocate General's Office at the Pen- 
tagon, an officer of a major corporation, 
and a partner in a Chicago law firm. Ad- 
ditionally, he taught law school for seven 
years, authored numerous articles in legal 
journals and was a Commissioner in the 
Illinois State Court of Claims. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Wiley was appointed by both Presi- 
dents Nixon and Ford to the Council of the 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States. 

Richard Richards has been active in Re- 
publican politics at both the state and na- 
tional level. Most recently he was a senior 
consultant to Ronald Reagan and served 
as the Western Regional Political Director 
for the Reagan-Bush Committee. From 1956- 
1969 he was the Utah State Republican 
Chairman. A graduate of the University of 
Utah College of Law, Mr. Richards is the 
head of a law clinic in Ogden, Utah. 

Richard Lyng, a native Californian and a 
graduate of the University of Notre Dame, 
is a private consultant in Washington. He 
served as the Deputy Director and then Di- 
rector of Agriculture in the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, from 1969-1973. From 1973-1979, Mr. 
Lyng was the President of the American Meat 
Institute. 

Calvin J. Collier is a partner in the law 
firm of Hughes, Hubbard & Reed and is resi- 
dent in the firm’s Washington, D.C. office. 
Until January 1978, Mr. Collier was a mem- 
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ber of the Federal Trade Commission and 
served as Chairman of the PTC from March 
1976 until April 1977. He also served as Gen- 
eral Counsel of the FTC from July 1973 to 
March 1975, as Associate Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget from June 
1975 to March 1976 as General Counsel of 
OMB from March 1975 to June 1975, and in 
various senior policy positions in govern- 
ment from 1969-1973. Mr. Collier is a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Grinnell College 
and received his LL.B. from Duke Univer- 
sity School of Law where he graduated with 
distinction, was Article Editor of the Duke 
Law Journal and was elected to the Order 
of the Coif. After law school he served as a 
law clerk to U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
Judge Harold Leventhal. 

Richard Shubert is Vice Chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. He has been 
with Bethlehem Steel in various capacities 
since 1961. From 1970 to 1975, Mr. Shubert 
served as Solicitor and later, as Under-Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor. Mr. Shu- 
bert is a graduate of East Nazarene College 
and Yale Law School. He resides with his 
wife and family in Eastham, Pennsylvania. 

Robert B. Carleson, former United States 
Commissioner on Welfare, is currently serv- 
ing as the President-Elect’s chairman of the 
Welfare Task Force. He is President of Rob- 
ert B. Carleson & Associates, Inc., a manage- 
ment and public policy consulting firm. A 
native of Long Beach, California, he is a grad- 
uate of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he also did some graduate work 
in public administration after his Navy sery- 
ice during and after the Korean War. Mr. 
Carleson has held a number of public posi- 
tions of importance at the city, state, and 
federal level—including such services as 
manager of two California cities, San Dimas 
and Pico Rivera; then progressing to Direc- 
tor of the California Department of Social 
Welfare under Governor Reagan. Mr. Carleson 
has served On numerous boards, commissions, 


and study groups dealing with public policy 
in the human resources area. 


Gerald P, Carmen is a Manchester, New 
Hampshire, business and civic leader. In 
community affairs, he served as Commis- 
sioner of the Manchester Housing and Ur- 
ban Renewal Authority for a five-year term. 
From January 21, 1969 through January 6, 
1970 he served as vice chairman of the Au- 
thority and on January 6, 1970 he assumed 
the position of chairman until January 5, 
1971. Mr. Carmen also served two terms as 
President of the Downtown Manchester As- 
sociation and as state chairman for two 
terms in the New Hampshire Chapter, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
(NCCJ) and continues to serve as Director in 
the successor organization, New Hampshire 
Brotherhood Council. Mr. Carmen is also a 
former chairman of the Manchester Heart 
Fund campaign, and a former member of 
the Greater Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Ambassador's Club. Mr. Carmen has 
been active in Republican activities for over 
twenty-five years. 

Arthur E. Teele is an attorney at law from 
Tallahassee, Florida, specializing in labor 
policy and labor relations management. He 
has served as a consultant and counsel to 
various federal, state and local labor depart- 
ments and manpower agencies. In addition, 
he has served as Expert Counsel to the Sec- 
retary of Administration for the State of 
Florida, where he specialized in the state 
government's rules and regulations. He spent 
nine years in military service, serving as 
Senior Aide and Special Private Counsel to 
several of the military’s top field com- 
manders, including the XVIII Airborne Corp. 
While in Vietnam, he received the Purple 
Heart and Bronze Star for valor. Mr. Teele 
received his J.D. from Florida State Uni- 
versity in 1972 and his B.S. from Florida A&M 
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University in 1967. He is a member of the 
Florida Bar. 

Michel T. Halbouty is a consultant geolo- 
gist and petroleum engineer and active in- 
dependent oil and gas producer and opera- 
tor. He is an outstanding authority on geo- 
logical and engineering problems of North 
America and is rated as one of the top ex- 
perts on geology of Gulf Coast salt domes. 
Mr. Halbouty was born in 1909, earned his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in geology and petro- 
leum engineering from Texas A&M and doc- 
torate from Colorado School of Mines in 
Technology. He is a member of many profes- 
sional scientific and engineering societies and 
the National Academy of Engineering. He is 
past President of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists (1966-67). He is a 
visiting professor at Texas Tech and Texas 
A&M, He is Chairman of the Texas A&M Geo- 
sciences and Earth Resources Foundation. He 
has an honorary doctorate from the Montana 
College of Mineral Sclence and Technology. 
He has written over 200 scientific and engi- 
neering papers and has authored or coau- 
thored several books. 

Lorelei Kinder has opened many doors for 
women in politics. Ms. Kinder was the first 
woman to hold the position of Executive 
Director of the California Republican Party. 
She moved on to become the first woman 
Regional Political Coordinator for the Reagan 
campaign during the primaries. In this posi- 
tion, Ms. Kinder initiated a comprehensive 
organizational effort to reach out to women, 
blacks and Hispanics. During the past Presi- 
dential campaign, Ms. Kinder played a cru- 
cial role as the National Political Coordinator 
for voter groups division of the Reagan-Bush 
Committee. She was responsible for assisting 
and advising many diverse voter groups. The 
groups ranged from Senior Citizens to handi- 
capped citizens to athletes. In addition, Ms. 
Kinder acted as a staff advisor to the Family 
Advisory Board of the Committee. The Board 
confronted many timely problems such as 
teenage drug abuse and how the American 
tax system is affecting the nation’s family 
structure. Ms. Kinder’s knowledge of minor- 
ity relations vis-a-vis government activities 
dates back to the early 60’s. During that time, 
she was the Administrative Assistant to a 
State Senator who was on the Education 
Committee. She conducted several studies for 
the Committee which dealt with the Califor- 
nia education system and various ethnic 
groups as well as with other important 
subjects. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Reagan today an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald J. De- 
vine as Transition Team Leader and R. T. 
(Tim) McNamar as Policy Coordinator for 
the Office of Personnel Management in the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Devine and Mr. McNamar will work 
in the Transition Office of Executive Branch 
Management, led by William E. Timmons, 
and report to Loren A. Smith, Director of 
the Legal and Administrative Agencies 
Group. 

Mr. Devine and Mr. McNamar will inyen- 
tory and assess policy, programs, and person- 
nel of the important Office of Personnel 
Management and will interface with Presi- 
dent Carter's Transition Director of that 
agency, Alan Campbell. 

Brief biographical information follows: 

R. T. (Tim) McNamara is Executive Vice 
President of Beneficial Standard Corporation, 
a diversified financial services holding com- 
pany in Los Angeles. He was formerly (1973- 
1977) Executive Director of the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington where he was 
instrumental in reforming and improving the 
agency's budgeting, professional recruiting, 
and management systems. A lawyer, Michigan 
Law School 1963, he also has an M.B.A. from 
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the Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth and an 
extensive background in management con- 
sulting In the public and private sectors. 
Before joining the FTC, he held several 
senior positions in the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Program (1972-1974) in Washington. 

Donald J. Devine, 43, has been an Associate 
Professor of Governmental Politics at the 
University of Maryland since 1967. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in Political Science from the 
Maxwell School at Syracuse University in 
1967, specializing in American Politics, Pub- 
lic Administration, Urban Studies and Com- 
parative Government. He holds an M.A, in 
Political Science from the City University of 
New York, and a B.B.A. from St. John’s 
University, New York. 

Devine is the author of three books on gov- 
ernment and politics: ‘Does Freedom Work?”, 
“The Political Culture of the United States,” 
and “The Attentive Public,” as well as several 
articles in professional journals. During the 
campaign, he was Regional Political Director 
for Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, and served as Deputy Director of 
Political Planning and Analysis. 

Devine lives in Wheaton, Maryland with 
his wife, Ann Smith Devine, and their four 
children. 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1980. 

To help round out the Transition head- 
quarters staff, President-Elect Ronald Reagan 
today announced the appointment of several 
Co-Directors and Assistants to issue cluster 
groups. The magnitude of the mission and 
the volume of work in the Office of Executive 
Branch Management, providing communica- 
tions with the departments and agencies of 
government, required experienced personnel 
to coordinate the teams assigned to federal 
government units. 

Sam Ballenger, 40, will be Co-Director of 
the Resource and Development Group within 
the Office of Executive Branch Management. 
He will work with Richard Fairbanks in 
carrying out responsibilities of that office. 
Mr. Ballenger is Legislative Assistant to Sen- 
ator Paul Laxalt (R-Nev.) and has served the 
Senator for five years. He is an expert in the 
field of natural resources and environment. 
Mr. Ballenger also serves as Laxalt’s staff ad- 
visor to The Senate Western Coalition which 
the Senator co-chairs. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado with Bachelor of Science 
degrees in business (finance major) and 
pharmacy, Mr. Ballenger’s legal residence is 
Las Vegas, Nevada. He currently resides in 
Fairfax, Virginia, with his wife, Judith, and 
two children. 

Mark S. Fowler, 39, will be Co-Director of 
the Legal and Administrative Agencies 
Group. He served as FCC Communications 
Counsel to the Reagan campaign, 1975-1976, 
and 1979 to present. He is senior partner in 
the communications law firm of Fowler & 
Meyers, P.C., Washington, D.C. He is married 
to Jane Y. Fowler, the father of two chil- 
dren, and resides in Arlington, Virginia. 
Fowler hails from Orlando, Florida. and is a 
graduate of the University of Florida (1966), 
the University of Florida College of Law 
(1969). Fowler has extensive experience as a 
broadcaster. He was employed in all phases 
of radio broadcasting from 1959 to 1969. Mr. 
Fowler will work with Loren A. Smith, Direc- 
tor of the Group. 

John F. Lehman, Jr., will be the Co- 
Director of the National Security Group 
working with Dr. David Abshire. Born Sep- 
tember 1942, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, he 
is married to the former Barbara Thornton 
Wieland. They have one daughter and one 
son. Dr. Lehman is an officer in the US 
Navy Reserve, fiying A6 and A4 aircraft. 

Dr. Lehman graduated from St. Joseph's 
College and holds B.A. and M.A. degrees in 
International Law and Diplomacy from 
Cambridge University He received his M.A. 
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and Ph.D. in International Relations from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Lehman first entered government serv- 
ice in January 1969. Initially appointed Staff 
Member to the National Security Council, 
he was made Special Counsel and Senior 
Staff Member to the Council in 1971. In 
July 1974, he was named a Delegate to the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
Talks (MBFR) in Vienna. He served in that 
capacity until his nomination by the Presi- 
dent as Deputy Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency where he served 
until January 20, 1977. Since February 1977, 
Dr. Lehman has been the President of Abing- 


ton Corporation. 

Dr. Lehman is the recipient of several 
awards including an Earhart Fellowship 
from Cambridge from 1966-1967 and a Visit- 
ing Fellowship at the School of Advanced 
International Studies at Johns Hopkins in 
1974. He is a member of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, International Panel. He 
is a consultant to several U.S. governmental 


agencies. 

T. Kenneth Cribb, Jr. will be Deputy Di- 
rector of the Legal and Administrative Agen- 
cies Group. He served as Deputy Chief 
Counsel to the Reagan-Bush Committee and 
is currently on leave of absence from the law 
firm of Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer, 
and Wood. Mr, Cribb graduated from Wash- 
ington and Lee University where he received 
the Washington Award. He received his law 
degree from the University of Virginia and 
was a finalist in the Lile Moot Court Com- 
petition. For six years, Mr. Cribb served as 
National Director of the Intercollegiate 
Studies Institute in Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was named an Outstanding Young 
Man of the Year in 1980 and is a trustee of 
the Philadelphia Society. Mr. Cribb is a na- 
tive of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

Glenn R. Schleede is Assistant to the Re- 
sources and Development Group. Since July 
1979, Mr. Schleede has been Senior Vice 
President of the National Coal Association. 
He joined NCA as Vice President of the 
Policy Planning in January 1977. NCA is the 
nationwide trade association of commercial 
coal producers and allied interests. 


Prior to joining NCA, Mr. Schleede was 
Associate Director for Energy and Science 
for the Domestic Council in the White House. 
He began work with the Domestic Council 
in March 1973. 

Previously, he served with the Atomic 
Energy Commission for four years (1961-— 
1965) and with the Bureau of Budget and 
the Office of Management and Budget in the 
Executive Office of the President for 614 
years (1965-1972). He then spent one addi- 
tional year with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion where his position was Deputy Assistant 
Director for Policy and Program Review. 


Schleede graduated in 1960 from Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota with 
& B.A. degree in Psychology. He then at- 
tended the University of Minnesota and 
received an M.A, in Industrial Relations. He 
is married to the former Sandra Klafehn of 
Brockport, New York, and they reside in 
Potomac, Maryland, with their three 
daughters, 


David L. Chew, 28, will be Assistant to the 
Economics Group. He is Vice President of 
Citizen's Choice, a national citizens lobby 
organization concerned with economic and 
regulatory issues. Previously, he served as 
Administrative Assistant to Senator Bob 
Dole (R-Kans.) and was Director of Research 
for Timmons and Company, Inc. from 1975- 
1979. Chew was & Special Assistant to former 
Senator Bill Brock from 1970-1973. Mr. Chew 
is a graduate of the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service. He now resides in 
Washington, D.C. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 13, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Reagan today 
named the leaders of his Congressional Rela- 
tions Office for the Transition Staff. 

This office will coordinate the day-to-day 
congressional activities, particularly as they 
pertain to the legislative objectives of the 
departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. All congressional liaison efforts will 
be closely coordinated with Senator Paul 
Laxalt (R-Nev.) who was named previously 
as Chairman of the Congressional Advisory 
Committee for the Transition. Others on the 
committee are: Rep. Tom Evans (R-Del.), 
as well as GOP leaders in the House and 
Senate. 

Tom C. Korologos will serve as Director of 
Congressional Relations for President-Elect 
Ronald Reagan's Transition Staff. 

Richard Williamson, 31, was also named 
Director of the Staff of the Congressional 
Advisory Committee which will work closely 
with Senator Laxalt and the Transition 
Team's Senior Policy Advisors in developing 
long-range legislative activities. 

In addition, Mr. Reagan named Paul A. 
Russo, 37, as Deputy Director of Congres- 
sional Relations under Mr. Korologos. 

Mr. Korologos, 47, a native of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is a well-known and experienced 
legislative expert in the nation’s capital. He 
is Vice President of Timmons and Company, 
a Washington based consulting company, and 
assisted the Reagan-Bush political operation 
in the fall campaign. He was an assistant for 
legislative affairs in the White House for 
both Presidents Ford and Nixon and worked 
for nine years for U.S. Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett (R-Utah)- 

Mr. Russo worked for Ronald Reagan in 
the 1976 presidential race, in the 1980 pri- 
maries, during the convention, and in the 
general election campaign Mr. Russo directed 
liaison with the Congress and Republican 
governors, Mr. Russo is a veteran of political 
campaigns and government service, working 
for Senator Bob Dole (R-Kans.), former Sen- 
ator Bob Taft (R-Ohio), and Congressman 
Tom Evans (R-Del.). Additionally, he served 
as Special Assistant to then Governor Reagan 
in California. 

Mr. Williamson is an attorney and a part- 
ner in Winston, Strawn, a Washington law 
firm. During the campaign he served as Dep- 
uty to Campaign Chairman Laxalt. He previ- 
ously worked in both the Senate and the 
House. 

Mr. Korologos' assistant will be Mike Bates, 
30, also with Timmons and Company. Mr. 
Bates worked for Congressman Ed Madigan 
(R-Ill.) and Congressman Clarence Brown 
(R-Ohio), as well as the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce before 
joining the consulting firm. 

Assistant Directors of Congressional Rela- 
tions will be Powell Moore, Nancy Risque, 
Charles Leppert, Pat O'Donnell, William Ken- 
dall and former Congressman Marvin Esch 
and former Congressman Dan Kuykendall. 

OFFICE OF THE \|PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Regan today an- 
nounced the appointments of Robert Keith 
Gray and Charles Z. Wick as cochairmen of 
the 1981 Presidential Inaugural Committee. 

In making the announcement President- 
Elect Reagan said he has picked Californian 
Wick and Washingtonian Gray to bring the 
East and West together in the Inaugural. As 
cochairmen of the Presidential Inaugural 
Committee, Gray and Wick will supervise 
the planning and coordination of all cere- 
monial and social activities surrounding the 
Inauguration of the new President. 


Traditionally the Inaugural Committee’s 
responsibility is to successfully plan, im- 
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plement and manage, over a 65-day period 
a $3.5 million to $5.0 million break-even 
business, buillding to 3,000 or 4,000 staff and 
volunteer workers, supporting 16,000 to 20,- 
000 military and civilian participants cul- 
minating in Inaugural functions having 
500,000 to 1,000,000 people at the parade and 
in excess of 60,000 attending party-related 
functions. 

Gray served as director of communications 
for the Reagan-Bush Committee and as 
deputy director of the campaign. He is vice 
chairman of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., the 
world's largest international public rela- 
tions firm, and head of the firm's Washing- 
ton Operations. Gray, a Harvard Business 
School graduate, served the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in various capacities, including 
Secretary of the Cabinet, Presidential As- 
sistant and Appointments Secretary to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Wick served as a senior advisor to the 
Reagan-Bush Committee and was national 
chairman of Prelude to Victory, a series of 
major fundraising dinners held in 19 cities 
across the country and linked by closed- 
circuit television. He is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, Case Western Re- 
serve Law School, and a member of the Ohio 
and California State Bars. Wick’s other in- 
terests include venture capital business, per- 
sonal investments and real estate, and he 
resides at 120 South Mapleton Drive in Los 
Angeles, California. 

Tn addition. the Honorable J. Wiliam 
Middendorf nas been selected to serve as 
finance chairman of the 1980 Presidential 
Inaugural Committee. Middendorf has 
served as Secretary of the Navy and was 
former Ambassador to the Netherlands. He 
is currently president and chief executive 
officer of Financial General Bankshares. 

Named also is Frederick K. Biebel as ex- 
ecutive director of the Committee. Biebel ts 
former national committeeman from Con- 
necticut and its former state chairman until 
he resigned to join the Reagan-Bush Com- 
mittee as national coordinator of Repub- 
lican state organizations. He resides in 
Stratford, Connecticut, 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washinaton. D.C.. November 14. 1980. 

President-elect Ronald Reagan announced 
today an additional series of Transition 
Team Leaders. These Team Leaders are the 
first of those who will be working with the 
various Agencies, Commissions and Govern- 
ment Corporations. The Transition Team 
Leaders will be responsible for overseeing 
the task of providing a smooth passage of 
authority to the new Reagan Admin- 
istration. 

The Team Leaders for the following Agen- 
cies, Commissions end Government Corpo- 
rations were announced today: 

Economic Affairs Groun: Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

National Security Group: Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, Veterans Administration, In- 
ternational Agencies. 

Human Services Group: ACTION, Com- 
munity Services Administration. 

Resources and Development Group: Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Avency. Nuclear Regu- 
latory Agency, Syn-Fuels Corporation. 

Legal and Regulatory Agencies Group: 
Federal Communications Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, U.S. Postal Service, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, Legal Services Corporation, Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

David Wimer, the Transition Team Leader 
for the Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
is the managing partner of Hay Associ- 
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ates, an international human resources con- 
sulting firm. Prior to his position with Hay, 
Mr. Wimer served as Special Assistant to the 
President from 1973-1974, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Labor from 1972-1973 
and from 1963-1969 served as an officer in 
the U.S. Air Force. He joined Hay Associates 
in 1969 and, with the exception of a tempo- 
rary leave of absense for government serv- 
ice, has been with them since. Mr. Wimer 
graduated from UCLA in 1963 and received 
his Masters in Public Administration from 
California State University at Northridge in 

67. 
ge Hugel, 55 currently the Executive Vice 
President of Centronics Data Computer Cor- 
poration, will be the Transition Team Leader 
for the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Hugel, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, previously served as a military in- 
telligence officer from 1943-1947. From 1954- 
1975 he was President of Brother Interna- 
tional Corporation, a firm specializing in 
the manufacture and export of consumer 
goods. For the last three months, Mr. Hugel 
has also served as the National Director of 
Voter Groups for the Reagan-Bush Cam- 
paign. 

Laurence H. Silberman, the Transition 
Team Leader for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, is presently the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Crocker National Bank in San Fran- 
cisco. Prior to joining Crocker, he was man- 
aging partner of the Washington office of the 
law firm of Morrison and Foerster. He is also 
a visiting fellow of the American Enterprise 
Institute and a member of the Council of 
Foreign Relations. 

From 1975-1977, Mr. Silberman was Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, and, in 1976, he served 
as the President’s Special Envoy to the 
European Community, Japan, Australia, and 
Canada on International Labor Organiza- 
tions Affairs. From 1974-1975 he served as 
the Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States. In 1969 Mr. Silberman was appointed 
Solicitor of Labor (General Counsel) in the 
United States Labor Department, and in 
1970 he became the Undersecretary of Labor, 
a position be held until 1973. 

Wiliam H. Ayres, the Veterans Admin- 
istration Team Leader, was a Member of the 
United States Congress for 20 years, from 
1951 to 1971, representing the 14th Ohio 
Congressional District. During that time he 
was the Minority Leader of the Education, 
Labor and Veterans Affairs Committees and 
he co-authored the G.T. Bill Amendment. On 
leaving Congress, he directed the President's 
Jobs for Veterans program. He is currently 
with the Re»ublican National Committee 
and directed the Veterans Division for Chair- 
man Bill Brock. 

Following his discharge from the Army, 
Mr. Ayres organized his own heating com- 
pany with the help of World War IT veterans. 

Mr. Ayres ıs a life-time member of 
Kiwanis, the American Legion and AmVets. 
He is a graduate of Case Western Reserve 
University and is listed in Who's Who in 
America. He is married, has three children 
and one grandchild. 


Frank Shakespeare, who will be the Inter- 
national Agencies Team Leader, is currently 
serving as the President of RKO General, Inc. 
and has served in this positicn since 1975. 
From 1973 to 1975 he was Executive Vice 
President of Westinghouse Electrical Corvo- 
ration for Broadcasting, Learning and Lei- 
sure Time, and from 1969 to 1973 he was the 
Director of the United States Information 
Agency. 

He is director of two corvorate boards: 
RKO General. Inc. and Frontier Airlines. Inc, 
He is also a director for the National Strategy 
Information Center and the Committee on 
the Present Danger, and is on the Advisory 
Board for the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars in Washington, D.C. He 
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is a trustee and vice chairman of the Heritage 
Foundation and a trustee of Hillsdale Col- 
lege in Michigan. 

Born in 1925 in New York, Mr. Shakespeare 
graduated from Holy Cross College and served 
in the United States Navy as a deck officer 
aboard an aircraft carrier in the Pacific. He 
is married to the former Deborah Anne 
Spaeth. They have three children and make 
their home in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

John Burgess, 38, the Transition Team 
Leader for ACTION, has both field and Wash- 
ington experience in ACTION. From April 
1973 to 1975, Mr. Burgess served as Executive 
Assistant to the Director of ACTION. In that 
position, he participated in the overall ad- 
ministration of ACTION. In January of 1975, 
Mr. Burgess accepted the position of Peace 
Corps Director for Micronesia. His service in 
Micronesia provided him with excellent prac- 
tical field experience. 

Mr. Burgess has twice held the position of 
Nationalities Director at the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and acted as the Ethnic 
Press Director for the Reagan-Bush Commit- 
tee. Previously, he served as Dean of Fresh- 
men at Georgetown University and Assistant 
Dean of Georgetown School of Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Burgess is presently self-employed as 
an Educational and Political Consultant. He 
Obtained his M.A. in Russian History at 
Georgetown University and has nearly com- 
pleted his Ph.D. on the same subject. 

Constance B. Newman, the Co-Founder 
and President of the Newman & Hermanson 
Company, a public policy research and eval- 
uation firm, will be the Team Leader for the 
Community Services Administration. Prior 
to establishing the firm, Ms. Newman served 
as an Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. She 
had also served in policy-making positions 
in a number of Federal government agen- 
cies, including the Presidentially appointed 
positions of Commissioner of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission and Director of 
VISTA; Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Chief of the Midwest Migrant 
Programs and at the old Office of Economic 
Opportunity (now Community Services Ád- 
ministration). 

Ms. Newman holds an A.B. from Bates Col- 
lege and a B.S.L. from the University of 
Minnesota Law School, She has a number of 
honors including an honorary doctor of laws 
from Bates College and the Secretary's 
Award for Excellence from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. Among 
her listings are Who's Who Among Black 
Americans, Who’s Who of American Women 
and Who's Who in American Politics, At pres- 
ent, Ms, Newman is a Visiting Fellow of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, a Trustee of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, a Member of the 
Visiting- Committee of Howard University 
School of Social Work. 

Danny J. Boggs, 36, is the Team Leader for 
the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 
He is currently of counsel to the law firm of 
Bushnell, Gage, Reizen and Byington in 
Washington. He was Staff Director for Energy 
of the 1980 Republican Platform Committee, 
and a member of the Reagan-Bush Cam- 
paign Domestic and Economic Advisory. 
Group and the Environmental Task Force. 
From 1976 to 1977, he was Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission. 
He was Deputy Minority Counsel to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources in 1977 and 1979. A native of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, Boggs graduated cum laude 
from Harvard College in 1965 and from the 
University of Chicago Law School in 1968. 
He currently resides in Arlington, Virginia. 

Norman (Ike) B. Livermore, Jr., 69, is the 
Team Leader for the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. He currently is serving as a 
member of the California Fish and Game 
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Commission. He served as Secretary for Re- 
sources for the State of California from 1967 
to 1974. Mr. Livermore is a member of: The 
Sierra Club (Board Member 1940-50), the 
Sierra Club Foundation, Save the Redwoods 
League, San Joaquin Wilderness Association, 
Japanese-American Environmental Confer- 
ence and is a former member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Stanford Graduate Busi- 
ness School. He was a Director of the Audu- 
bon Society from 1976 to 1980, a Delegate 
to the International Environmental Confer- 
ence in Stockholm in 1972 and Governor 
Reagan’s Representative to the Public Land 
Law Review Commission in 1967-68. Mr, Liv- 
ermore is a native of San Francisco and cur- 
rently resides in San Rafael, California. 

Richard T. Kennedy, 60, is the Team Lead- 
er for the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
He currently is a private consultant on energy 
matters. Colonel Kennedy served as a Com- 
missioner of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
Sion from 1975 to 1980. In 1973, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Council Planning and 
served as Director of Planning for the Na- 
tional Security Council staff from 1969 to 
1975. Colonel Kennedy retired from the 
United States Army in 1971. He graduated 
from the National War College in 1964, re- 
ceived a MBA with distinction from Harvard 
Business School in 1953 and a B.A. in Eco- 
nomics from the University of Rochester in 
1941. Colonel Kennedy is a native of Roches- 
ter, New York, and currently resides in 
Washington. 


Ed Noble has been designated the Transi- 
tion Team Leader for the Syn-Fuels Corpora- 
tion. He graduated from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1951 with a degree in Geology. 
After college he served as Second Lieutenant 
in the United States Army Reserves. Mr. 
Noble is a businessman with an impressive 
record of success as the developer and builder 
of the innovative..1.5 million square foot 
Lenox Square Shopping Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. The massive enclosed mall, built 20 
years ago, was the first regional center in the 
Southeast. He is the founder, developer and 
Chairman of the Board of Noble Inns Cor- 
portation which owns and operates motor 
hotels and restaurants. He is involved in in- 
creasing exportation of American products as 
founder and Chairman of the Board of Mar- 
keting, Research and Development Inc. He 
is also actively involved in farming, ranching, 
and the oil business in the Southwest. Since 
the early 70’s, Mr. Noble has been Director 
and principal owner of the Autocrane Com- 
pany in Tulsa, Oklahoma, which manufac- 
tures truck mounted electric cranes for the 
oil and heavy equipment industry. He is Di- 
rector of Noble Affiliates Inc., an integrated 
group involved in oil and gas drilling con- 
tracting, oll and gas development and pro- 
duction, and the oil field trucking business. 
Mr. Noble served for 15 years on the Board of 
Overseers at the Hoover Institute in Palo 
Alto, California, He is an active trustee of 
the Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation which 
is primarily dedicated to medical research. 
agricultural research and conservation. Mr. 
Noble has two children and currently lives 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


Michael R. Gardner, 38, will be the Transi- 
tion Team Leader for Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and is a native of Wash- 
ington, D.C. where he practices law as a part- 
ner in the firm of Bracewell & Patterson. Mr. 
Gardner was an official of the Federal Energy 
Administration and a six-year Member of the 
President's Committee on Mental Retarda- 
tion. A graduate of Georgetown Law Center, 
Mr. Gardner currently resides in Washington. 
D.C., with his wife, Theresa Lennon Gardner, 
and daughters, Courtney Anne and Christine 
Lennon Gardner. 


James C. Miller, III, the Team Leader for 


the Federal Trade Commission, is the Co- 
Director and Resident Scholar at the Center 
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for the Study of Government Regulation, 
American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research. Dr. Miller received a Ph.D. 
in Economics from the University of Virginia 
in 1969, and has taught at Georgia State 
University (1968-1969), Texas A&M Univer- 
sity (1972-1974) and George Washington 
University (1971-1972, 1975-1976, and 1980- 
present). 

His service with the Federal government 
has included: Senior Staff Economist, De- 
partment of Transportation (1969-1972), 
Senior Staff Economist, Council of Economic 
Advisers (1974-1975), and Assistant Director 
(for government operations), Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. 

Since January 1977, Dr. Miller has been at 
the American Enterprise Institute (AEI). 
His publications include: “Why the Draft?: 
The Case for a Volunteer Army” (Penguin, 
1968) : “Economic Regulation of Domestic Air 
Transport (Brookings, 1974); “Perspectives 
on Federal Transportation Policy” (AET, 
1975); and “Benefit/Cost Analyses of Social 
Regulation” (AEI, 1979). 

Barbara Keating-EDH will be the Team 
Leader for the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. In 1974 she was a United States 
Senate candidate from the State of New York 
on the Conservative ticket. She subsequently 
served as a special assistant to Senator James 
Buckley in the New York district office in 
1975 and 1976. In 1977 Mrs. Keating-Edh 
formed Consumer Alert a nationwide con- 
sumer membership organization, based on 
free enterprise solutions to consumer dis- 
satisfaction. She presently serves as active 
president of the organization. In addition, 
Mrs. Keating-Edh is the current supervisor 
of the refugee resettlement program in Mo- 
desto, which is involved in relocating 2,500 
Indo-Chinese boat people. 

Mrs, Keating-Edh was raised in New York 
and now lives in Modesto, California. 

John Lathrop Ryan, who will be the U.S. 
Postal Service Transition Team Leader, is 
currently Executive Vice President of Dean 
Brothers Pumps, Inc. of Indiana. Mr. Ryan 
was a charter member and former chairman 
of the Postal Rate Commission. 

Mr. Ryan's posts in the Republican Party 
have been extensive and varied, including 
alternate delegate to two national conven- 
tions and chairman of the Public Service 
Commission in Indiana. In addition to these 
activities, Mr. Ryan is a past president and 
current director of the Philadelphia Society. 
He also serves as a trustee of Hillsdale Col- 
lege and the Intercollegiate Studies 
Institute. 

Robert P. Visser has been selected to head 
the Transition Team for the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. Mr. Visser is a partner in 
the law firm of Peabody, Lambert & Meyers, 
Washington, D.C. He received a degree in 
physics from City College of New York, and 
a J.D. degree from the National Law Center, 
George Washington University, where he 
founded the Journal of Law and Economic 
Development. Mr. Visser is a member of the 
District of Columbia, California and New 
York bars. He is also a member of the Na- 
tional Panel of Arbitrators of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

Mr. Visser was counsel to President Ford’s 
campaign committee in 1976—the first presi- 
dential election held under the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act. He served as counsel to 
the Vice President-elect Bush's presidential 
campaign in 1980 and in like capacity to the 
American Freedom Train Foundation. 

Mr. Visser was born in New York, New York. 
He is married and has three children. 

James A. Parker will be serving as the Tran- 
sition Team Leader for the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. Since 1978, 
Mr. Parker has been the President of the 
Lincoln Institute for Research and Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The Institute is a 
public policy research center which studies 
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Black middle income issues. The Institute 
publishes a quarterly journal, The Lincoln 
Review, and commissions studies of, and 
holds conferences and symposia on, these 
issues. 

Mr. Parker was born in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. He resides in Great Falls, Virginia, 
with his wife, Delores. The Parkers have two 
daughters, Yvette and De Ann. 

Willlam J. Olson, the Legal Services Cor- 
poration Transition Team Leader, is a partner 
in the Washington, D.C. law firm of Smiley, 
Murphy, Olson and Gilman. He received an 
A.B. degree from Brown University and a J.D. 
degree from the University of Richmond 
School of Law, and is a member of the Bar 
of the District of Columbia and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. His practice concentrates 
in the areas of litigation and administrative 
law. 

Mr. Olson has held positions in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and the Domestic Coun- 
cil. He has written on a variety of subjects, 
including: educational finance, criminal jus- 
tice, health, and postal law. 

Mr. Olson currently serves as Chairman of 
the Fairfax County (Virginia) Republican 
Party, a member of the Board of Directors of 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries (Metro- 
politan Washington, D.C.), and Secretary/ 
Treasurer of the Crime Victims Legal Advo- 
cacy Institute. 

Dr. Roger W. Spencer is the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Team Leader. Dr. 
Spencer is currently Dean of the Division of 
Business and Administrative Studies at Trin- 
ity University in San Antonio, Texas, served 
as senior research coordinator at the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission from mid- 
1976 to mid-1980. He was senior economist at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis for 
the prior eight years. He has taught eco- 
nomics and finance at a number of univer- 
sities, including Virginia Polytechnical In- 
stitute (Reston), George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington University, and University 
of South Carolina. Dr. Spencer received his 
Ph.D. in economics from the University of 
Virginial. He is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles in the fields of economics and finance. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Reagan today an- 
nounced his Economic Policy Coordinating 
Committee will meet Friday, November 14; 
Saturday, November 15; and Sunday, No- 
vember 16, in Los Angeles, 

The Economic Policy Coordinating Com- 
mittee is chaired by George P. Schultz. All 
14 members of the Committee will be in at- 
tendance. This meeting, which was planned 
some six weeks ago, will discuss implementa- 
tion of the comprehensive economic program 
outlined by President-Elect Reagan in his 
Chicago speech, “A Strategy for Economic 
Growth,” last September. 

All eight task force reports have been com- 
pleted and they will be discussed and di- 
gested by the group. These reports are the 
product of some 65 of our nation's top econ- 
omists. 

A list of the members of the Economic 
Policy Coordinating Committee and their 
Task Force Chairmanship follows: 

George P. Schultz.—Vice Chairman, The 
Bechtel Group, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, former Secretary of Labor, and former 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

Arthur F. Burns (Chairman of Interna- 
tional Monetary Policy Task Force) .—For- 
mer Chairman of the Federal Reserve System, 
former Counsellor to President Nixon, and 
former Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under President Eisenhower. 

Milton Friedman.—Senior Re-earch Fel- 
low, The Hoover Institution, Nobel Laureat 
in Economics. 
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Alan Greenspan (Chairman of Budget Task 
Force).—President, Townsend-Greenspan & 
Co., Inc.; former Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers under President Ford. 

Michel T. Halbouty (Chairman of the En- 
ergy Policy Advisory Group) .—Geologist and 
Petroleum Engineer; former President of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists. 

Jack Kemp.—Congressman from New York. 

James T. Lynn.—Managing Partner, Jones, 
Day, Reavis, and Pogue; former Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and former 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Paul McCracken (Chairman of the Infla- 
tion Policy Task Force).—Edmund Ezra Day 
University Professor of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan; former 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Nixon. 

William E. Simon.—Former Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Charles E. Walker (Chairman of the Tax 
Policy Task Force).—Chairman, Charles E. 
Walker Associates, Inc.; former Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Murray L. Weidenbaum (Chairman of the 
Regulatory Reform Task Force) .—Director, 
Center for the Study of American Business, 
Washington University; former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Economic 
Policy. 

Caspar Weinberger (Chairman of Spend- 
ing Control Task Force).—Vice President 
and General Counsel, Bechtel, Inc.; former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, former Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, and former Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Walter B. Wriston.—Chairman, Citibank/ 
Citicorp. 

Kenneth Oshman (Chairman of Innova- 
tion and Entrepreneurship Task Force) .— 
President and Chief Executive Officer of 
ROLM Corporation. 

The meeting will be held at the Federal 
Building, 1100 Wilshire Boulevard, Room 
7106. 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 14, 1980. 

President-Elect Ronald Reagan today an- 
nounced the first two appointees of his 
administration. 

Appointed as Counselor to the President 
with Cabinet rank is Edwin Meese III, a San 
Diego, California, attorney and law profes- 
sor, who was Chief of Staff of the Reagan- 
Bush campaign and who is currently serv- 
ing as director of the Reagan transition 
organization. 

Named to be Chief of Staff is James A. 
Baker III, a Houston, Texas, lawyer who was 
senior adviser to the Reagan-Bush campaign 
and who serves as deputy director of the 
transition organization. 

Reagan stated that Meese will have respon- 
sibility for Cabinet administration, the Do- 
mestic Policy Staff of the Executive Office of 
the President and the staff operations of the 
National Security Council, in keeping with 
the desire of the President-Elect for greater 
involvement of the Cabinet in policy forma- 
tion. In addition to serving on the Cabinet, 
Meese will be a presidentially-designated 
member of the National Security Council. 

Baker will be responsible for directing all 
functions of the White House staff, includ- 
ing Congressional relations, administration, 
press relations, the White House personnel 
office, and other elements that have tradi- 
tionally reported to the Chief of Staff. He 
will likewise participate as a principal in all 
policy group meetings and will also be a 
presidentially-designated member of the 
NSC. 

Meese is currently on leave from his posi- 
tion as Professor of Law at the University of 
San Diego and director of its Center for 
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Criminal Justice Policy and Management. He 
also is a consulting attorney with the law 
firm of Knutson, Tobin, Meyer and Shannon 
in La Mesa, California. 

A 1953 graduate of Yale University with a 
degree in public administration, Meese re- 
ceived his law degree from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1958, He spent sev- 
eral years as a deputy district attorney in 
Alameda County, California, before becom- 

legal affairs secretary to then Governor 
Reagan in 1967. 

Two years later he was promoted to execu- 
tive assistant and chief of staff to the Gov- 
ernor. After leaving state government in 
1975, Meese became vice president of Rohr 
Industries, Inc., an aerospace and trans- 
portation firm in Chula Vista, California, be- 
fore returning to the practice of law. 

Meese lives with his wife, Ursula, in La 
Mesa, California. They have three children, 
Michael, 20; Scott, 18; and Dana Lynne, 14. 
Active in numerous civic, legal and edu- 
cational organizations, Meese serves on the 
board of directors of the California Journal 
and of the Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, a San Francisco-based public policy 
research organization. He recently retired as 
a lieutenant colonel in the Military Intelli- 
gence branch of the Army Reserve. 

Baker is currently a partner in the Hous- 
ton, Texas, law firm of Andrews, Kurth, 
Campbell and Jones. A 1952 graduate of 
Princeton University, Baker served two years 
on active duty with the U.S. Marine Corps 
from 1952-1954. He received his law degree 
from the University of Texas at Austin with 
honors in 1957. He practiced law with his 
present firm in Houston from 1957 until Au- 
gust, 1975, when he was appointed Under 
Secretary of Commerce by President Ford. 

Baker was active in President Ford’s cam- 
paign in 1976 serving as its national chair- 
man during the general election. In 1978 he 
was unsuccessful in his only race for office as 
the Republican nominee for Attorney Gen- 
eral of Texas. From January, 1979 until May, 
1980 Baker was national chairman of the 
George Bush for President Committee. 


Baker lives with his wife Suan in Houston, 
Texas. They have eight children: Jamie, 26; 
Stuart, 24; John, 20; Douglas, 19; Elizabeth, 
19; Bo, 16; Will, 13; and Mary Bonner, 3. 
Active in numerous civic endeavors Baker 
serves on the governing bodies of Texas Chil- 
drens Hospital, Houston, the M.D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute and the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars 
at the Smithsonian. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1980. 

The President-elect today announced the 
appointment of Paul J. Manafort, Jr. as Per- 
sonnel Coordinator in the Office of Executive 
Branch Management, headed by William E. 
Timmons. Manafort will serve as liaison be- 
tween the transition teams assigned to var- 
ious departments and agencies and the Pres- 
ident-elect's Office of Personnel Management, 
directed by Pendleton James. 


Manafort, 31, served as Associate Director 
of the Presidential Personnel Office of the 
White House from 1975 to 1977. Prior to that, 
he was an attorney with Vorys, Sater, Sey- 
mour and Pease. He served as Director of 
Convention States during the primary cam- 
paign for Governor Reagan and was Deputy 
Political Director during the 1980 Republi- 
can National Convention. In the general elec- 
tion campaign, he served as political coor- 
dinator for southern states for the Reagan- 


Bush campaign. He is a partner in Black, 
Manafort and Stone, a political consulting 
and government relations company. 

The President-elect also announced today 
the appointment of team leaders for the fol- 
lowing governmental bodies: 


Office of Special Trade Representative — 
Henry Berliner. 
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International Trade Commission.—Michael 
A. Samuels. 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting.—Fran 
Griffin. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration.—George Low. 

Federal Emergency Management Agency.— 
Robert H. Kupperman. 

National Endowment for the Arts.—Robert 
S. Carter. 

National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties—Richard J. Bishirjian. 

Administrative Conference of the United 
States ——Robert J. D'Agostino. 

Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 
tion—Sheila Rabb Weidenfeld. 

Biographical sketches of the above are 
attached, 

Henry Berliner, has been a partner in the 
Washington based international law firm of 
Berliner and Maloney since 1969. He most 
recently served as chairman of the District 
of Columbia Commission on Judicial Disa- 
bility and Tenure. He is a native of Washing- 
ton and received his law degree from the 
George Washington University in 1964. 

Michael A. Samuels, served as United 
States Ambassador to the Republican of 
Sierra Leone from 1975 to 1977. He is cur- 
rently Executive Director for Third World 
Studies of the Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Samuels holds a Ph.D. in African His- 
tory from Columbia University and has pub- 
lished several books and articles on Africa, 
Portuguese and trade matters. 

Fran Griffin, is founder and president of 
Griffin Communications, a public affairs and 
public relations company. She served as pro- 
ducer and hostess of a radio talk program 
on WYCA AM/FM (Chicago) from 1973 to 
1975 and as Meedia Director of the American 
Conservative Union from May, 1977 to No- 
vember, 1980. In 1974, Griffin was a candidate 
for the Illinois State Senate and has pur- 
sued graduate studies in political science at 
the University of Chicago. 

George Low, is President of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. He served as Acting 
Administrator of NASA from 1970 to 1976 
and as Deputy Administrator from 1969 to 
1970. He was a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics and NASA from 1949 
to 1976 and served as the Apollo Spacecraft 
Manager in 1964. He is 54 and resides in Troy, 
New York. 


Robert H. Kupperman, served as Chief Sci- 
entist of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency from 1973 to 1979. In 1979, 
he became a Senior Fellow at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies and a Fellow of Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory. In 1960, he was em- 
ployed by the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, 
where he conducted research on unmanned 
space exploration. In 1962, he joined Douglas 
Aircraft to work on strategic weapons Sys- 
tems and in 1964, became a member of the 
senior staff of the Institute for Defense Anal- 
yses. Following that, he joined the Presi- 
dent's Office of Emergency Preparedness, first 
as the agency's Chief of Systems Evaluation 
and later as Assistant Director for Govern- 
ment Preparedness. He received his Ph.D. in 
applied mathematics in 1962 from New York 
University. 

Robert S. Carter, served as Secretary to the 
President's Advisory Committee on the Arts 
and as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. In 1976, he was elected co- 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He was formerly vice president for 
public affairs of Continental Airlines and is 
presently a public relations consultant in 
Washington. 

Richard J. Bishirjian, is an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the College of 
New Rochelle, New York. He is the author of 
two books: “A Public Philosophy Reader” 
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and “Development of Political Theory.” He 
serves as a Trustee of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety and the International Seminar tor Phi- 
losophy and Political Theory. He received his 
Ph.D. in America Government and Political 
Theory from Notre Dame University and 
resides in Tarrytown, New York. 

Rovert J. D'Agostino, is the Associate Dean 
of Delaware Law School and served as na- 
tional chairman of Law Deans and Professors 
for Reagan-Bush. He is a consultant to the 
Small Business Administration's Score Proj- 
ect and received an M.A. from Columbia Uni- 
versity and a J.D. from Emory University. He 
is 38. 

Sheila Rabb Weidenfeld, served as Press 
Secretary to Betty Ford and as a Special 
Assistant to the President of the United 
States. She is a member of the President's 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
and a Trustee of the Wolf Trap Foundation. 
She is currently president of D.C. Produc- 
tions, Ltd. and is a native of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 18, 1980. 

The President-elect today announced the 
formation of the Transition Executive Ad- 
visory Committee, The committee will be 
chaired by William Casey and Anne Arm- 
strong will serve as vice chairman. 

Members of the committee announced to- 
day are: 

Dean Burch, Liaison with the Vice Presi- 
dent-elect. 

Thomas Evans, United States Representa- 
tive and Senior Advisor to the Transition 
team. 

Max Hugel, Chairman, Voter Groups for 
Reagan-Bush. 

Paul Laxalt, United States Senator and 
Chairman of the Congressional Advisory 
Committee. 

Drew Lewis, Deputy Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

John Marsh, Formerly director of Presi- 
dent Ford's Transition. 

Edwin Meese, III, Director of the Transi- 
tion and Counselor to the President- 
designate. 

Max Rabb, Former vice chairman of the 
Reagan-Bush campaign and Cabinet Secre- 
tary during the Eisenhower Administration. 

William French Smith, Chairman of the 
Transition Personnel Advisory Committee. 

John Volpe, Former Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, former Ambassador to Italy and 
former Secretary of Transportation. 

Cliff White, Political Consultant. 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 

The President-elect today announced the 
appointment of Melvin L. Bradley as Special 
Advisor to the Director of the Office of Presi- 
dential Personnel. 

Bradley, a graduate of Pepperdine Univer- 
sity, will be responsible for recruiting minori- 
ties to the Reagan Administration. In addi- 
tion, he will assure the inclusion of minori- 
ty input into the entire personnel selection 
process. He will work directly with Pendle- 
ton James, Director of the Office of Presi- 
dential Personnel. 

Bradley was Assistant to Governor Reagan 
for Community Affairs from 1970 to 1975. He 
is a resident of Altadena, California, and is 
on leave of absence from United Airlines. 


OFFICE OF THE ‘PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
Washington, D.C., November 20, 1980. 

The President-elect today announced ad- 
ditional appointments to the Office of Presi- 
dential Personnel, of which Pendleton James 
is Director. Announced today are: 

Associate Director for Human Resources, 
James H. Cavanaugh. 

Associate Director for National Security, 
Dudley Mecum. 
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Associate Director for Resource and Devel- 
opment, Donald G. Ogilvie. 

Associate Director for Legal and Adminis- 
trative Agencies, Tim McNamar. 

Associate Director for Economic Affairs, 
Annelise Anderson. 

Associate Director for Control and Admin- 
istration, Helene von Damm. 

Conflict of Interest Counsel, Fred Fielding. 

Executive Assistant to the Director, 
Thomas Dawson. 

Biographical sketches of the above are at- 
tached. 

James H. Cavanaugh, PH.D., served as Dep- 
uty Chief of the White House Staff under 
President Ford. He joined the White House 
Staff in 1971 as Staff Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Health Affairs and became Deputy 
Director of the Domestic Council prior to be- 
coming Deputy Chief of Staff. Prior to that, 
in 1966, he was appointed Special Assistant 
to the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service and in May, 1969, be- 
came Deputy Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. He is a 
member of the President's Commission on 
the National Medal of Science as well as a 
Director of the Greater Irvine (California) 
Ind:is‘rial League and the Lincoln Club of 
Orange County, California. Currently Senior 
Vice President for Science and Planning of 
the Allergan Pharmaceutical Company, he is 
& native of Madison. New Jersey and resides 
in Newport Beach, California. 

Dud'tev Mecum. served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army from 1971 to 1973 and as 
Assistant Director for Management and Or- 
ganization of the Office of Management and 
Budget in 1973. He is a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the Defense Svstems Manage- 
ment College and of the Board of Directors 
of the Association of the United States Army. 
Currently a managing partner of New York 
office of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany. He ts 45. 

Donald G. Ogilvie, served as Associate Di- 
rector for National Security and Interna- 
tional Affairs of the Office of Management 
and Budget from 1973 to 1977 and in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Systems Analysis from 1967 to 1969. He 
was Associate Dean and lecturer at the Yale 
School of Organization and Management 
from 1977 to 1980 and is currently corporate 
vice president for public policy of the Cela- 
nese Corporation. He is 37. 


Tim MecNamar. served as Executive Direc- 
tor of the Federal Trade Commission from 
1973 to 1977 and as Director of Economic Pol- 
icy and Case Analvsis of the Pay Board of the 
Economic Stabilization Program of the Cost 
of Living Council from 1972 to 1973. He is 
currently executive vice president of the 
Beneficial Standard Corporation. He is 41. 


Annelise Anderson. served as assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at the 
School of Business Administration at the 
School of Business and Economics at Cali- 
fornia State University (Hayward) from 1975 
to 1979. Since 1978, she has served as a re- 
search fellow at the Hoover Institution and 
since 1979, as an associate professor of busi- 
ness administration. From 1968 to 1969. she 
served as profect manager for organized 
crime at the National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice (Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, U.S. 
Department of Justice). She received her 
Ph. D. in Business Administration from Co- 
lumbia University and resides in Palo Alto, 
California. 


Helene von Damm, has served on Ronald 
Reagan's staff since 1966. From 1968 to 1974, 
she served as Governor Reagan's personal 
secretary and managed his office as a private 
citizen after his service as Governor of Cali- 
fornia. She served as northeast regional fi- 
nance director during Governor Reagan's 
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1980 campaign and was born, raised and edu- 
cated in Austria. 

Fred Fielding. served as Deputy Counsel to 
the President of the United States from 1970 
to 1974. From 1964 to 1970, with the excep- 
tion of two years military service, he was in 
private practice in Philadelphia. Since 1974, 
he has been in the Washington office of Mor- 
gan, Lewis and Bockius. He received a J.D. 
from the University of Virginia. He is 41. 

Thomas Dawson, was a Foreign Service 
Officer of the U.S. Department of State from 
1971 to 1976. He was an economist with the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs 
from 1971 to 1972; staff assistant to the 
Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs 
(William Casey) from 1973 to 1974 and staff 
assistant to Ambassador Anne Armstrong at 
the embassy of the United States in London 
from 1974 to 1976. He is an associate with 
McKinsey and Company. He is 32. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time remaining under the 
standing order. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be a 
brief period for the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business and that Senators 
may speak therein, and the period not 
extend beyond 15 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


WASTEFUL PRACTICES BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HU- 
MAN SERVICES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, President- 
elect Reagan has frequently said that 
one of the most obvious ways to reduce 
Federal spending is by eliminating waste, 
fraud, and abuse in the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is absolutely correct and I 
would mention one specific wasteful 
practice that could be eliminated with 
substantial savings to the American tax- 
payer. 

The widespread practice of the Federal 
bureaucracy—and Congress as well—of 
sending out news releases in standard 
letter-sized envelopes or in 9-by-12-inch 
manila envelopes may seem a small 
matter. But two recent editorials in the 
Goldsboro, N.C. News-Argus pointed out 
that the larger manila envelopes ob- 
viously cost much more to buy and mail 
than the standard letter-sized envelopes. 
Moreover, no good reason comes to mind 
that would justify using the more ex- 
pensive manila envelopes. 

In its editorial, the News-Argus esti- 
mated that a 9-by-12-inch manila enve- 
lope costs 2514 cents more to buy and 
mail than does a standard letter-sized 
envelope. Using this figure, the News- 
Argus estimated that if the major State 
agencies and institutions in North Caro- 
lina were to send out news releases in 9- 
by-12-inch manila envelopes instead of 
standard letter-sized envelopes, the addi- 
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tional cost to the taxpayers of my State 
may be as much as $2,625,480 per year. 

In a second editorial the News-Argus 
complained that it was receiving news 
releases from the Department of Health 
and Human Services in 9-by-12-inch 
manila envelopes. 

I have no idea how many news re- 
leases HHS sends out each year, but I 
imagine the number is substantial. By 
multipling by 2532 cents the number of 
news releases mailed, the amount of 
money wasted by just one Federal agency 
no doubt consumes the taxes paid by a 
substantial number of families who have 
a right to expect more prudent use of 
their hard-earned tax dollars. 

I urge the committee with HHS over- 
sight responsibility to take a look at this 
practice. If news releases are being 
mailed out by HHS in 9-by-12-inch ma- 
nila envelopes with no justification for 
the practice, then I recommend that the 
budget of HHS be cut by the amount that 
is wasted. 

I also hope other committees with 
oversight responsibility will ascertain 
whether this practice is to be found in 
other agencies. Where it is discovered. I 
hope budgets will be cut to encourage 
the wasteful agencies to discontinue the 
practice. 

Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
may have the benefit of the editorials 
from the Goldsboro News-Argus, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Goldsboro (N.C.) News-Argus, 
Oct. 9, 1980] 
Our FAVORITE FEDERAL AGENCY WASTING 
MONEY 

Our favorite federal agency, the US. 
Department of Health. Educaticn. and Wel- 
fare has joined the gang of bureaucracies 
sending out “news releases” in 10 by 12 inch 
Manila envelopes. 

These are releases that would fit very well 
in far less expensive letter-size envelopes and 
be mailed at almost half the cost. 

Two months ago this newspaper. projected 
some potential costs after being deluged by 
one agency with the oversized envelopes. 

It was found that if each of our state 
agencies—only state agencies, mind you— 
sent out the same number of releases In the 
same size envelopes as that one agency, the 
annual additional cost in postage and mate- 
rials would be $2.6 million. 

The agency involved had explained that 
it was virtually impossible to send its releases 
any other way. But when the costs were 
explained and the agency was told no more 
of its releases would be considered for pub- 
lication if sent in oversized envelopes, a 
miraculous thing hannened. 

Since that day all the releases have arrived 
in standard letter-size envelopes. 

Perhaps the U.S. Congress could get that 
message to HEW. Maybe threaten to cut off 
its funds if it doesn't “comply with the guide- 
lines" of economic common sense. 


[From the Goldsboro (N.C.) News-Argus, 
Aug. 31, 1980] 
$2.6 MILLION POTENTIAL WASTE ON “SMALL 
ITEM” 
The urge was irresistible. 


In recent weeks there seemed to have been 
an unusual number of two and three page 
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press releases sent out In 9 by 12-inch Manila 
envelopes by public agencies. 

Taxpayers, of course, were paying the 
additional cost of postage and materials for 
releases which could have been sent in stand- 
ard size envelopes. 

A call was placed to one of the offending 
agencies to ask why. 

The head of the agency seemed surprised 
at the inquiry. The explanation was that for 
news releases of more than one page to be 
folded and sent in smaller envelopes, the 
production and mailing department needed 
two days “lead time”. 

Nothing in the release received that day 
suggested urgency of publication. Why could 
the department not have been allowed the 
necessary lead time? 

“We have another release for next week,” 
was the explanation which didn't really seem 
to explain anything. 

Could there not be better planning to 
allow the lead time? “We're a small depart- 
ment.” 

Later the public relations official called 
back. The problem was even more compli- 
cated, News releases of two or more pages— 
“lead time” or no—had to be mailed in the 
larger envelopes because available equip- 
ment could not fold them and, with a mail- 
ing list of 600, the job could not be done 
manually. 

The alternative would be to buy a spectal 
piece of folding equipment at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred dollars, it was explained. And 
the small agency couldn't justify that in its 
budget. 

The problem, in short, loomed as insur- 
mountable—at least in the view of the 
bureaucracy. 

And in the overall scheme of things, the 
additional cost of envelopes and postage 
could be of little consequence. 

Or could it? 

Those heavy 9 by 12 inch Manilla enve- 
lopes with their gummed flaps and metal 
clasp fasteners will cost 13 cents each pur- 
chased and printed in lots of 1,000. A letter 
size envelope, similarly printed, would cost 
one-third of a cent purchased in the same 
volume. 

The difference in envelop costs alone is 
more than 1214 cents each per mailing. 

Then there is the cost of postage. The 
larger envelope with three-page releases 
could require 28 cents postage compared to 
15 cents for the letter-size versions. 

The difference in total costs for one news 
release sent to this newspaper was 2514 
cents. 

But that one relatively small agency re- 
ported it has a mailing list of 600 for its re- 
leases. And it sends out around three re- 
leases per week. 

Considering only the major departments 
and agencies and including state-operated 
institutions of higher learning, one can con- 
servatively count 110 potential suppliers of 
regular releases. 

Many of these are considerably larger than 
the agency contacted by this newspaper this 
week. It is not unreasonable to suspect that 
three releases per week would not be an un- 
usual average for major state agencies and 
institutions. 

What if each of these agencies routinely 
used the larger envelopes the one small 
agency finds unavoidable? 

The additional cost to North Carolina tax- 
payers could be $2,625,480 per year. 

If they managed to hold half of their 
news releases to one page and sent out only 
the multi-page releases in the large enve- 


lopes, the additional annual cost would still 
be $1,312,740. 


Individuals and private businesses and in- 
stitutions that must reach into their own 
pockets to pay all costs would not be so 
quick to accept such a loss as unavoidable. 

Neither should the state of North Carolina. 

The newspapers, radio and television sta- 
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tions around the state can encourage more 
cost consciousness by refusing to use re- 
leases that needle:sly come in oversized enve- 
lopes and requiring excessive postage. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, re- 
cently I was pleased to read reports 
about a significant and moving ceremony 
in Italy which involved one of our col- 
leagues, PETER W. RODINO, Jr. 

The ceremony was important for three 
reasons. First, it revealed and strength- 
ened the close and cooperative relation- 
ship between the United States and Italy. 
Second, its purpose was to dedicate two 
buildings designed to serve the needs of 
children and the aged. Third, it marked 
a new and successful phase of the re- 
construction of communities in north- 
ern Italy struck by earthquakes 4 years 
ago. 

On May 6, 1976, the most destructive 
earthquake in Europe in more than 40 
years jolted the peaceful rural towns of 
the Friuli region of Italy, in the north- 
eastern corner of the country. Hardest 
hit was the small town of Majano, in the 
foothills of the Alps. Out of a population 
of 5,000, 4,700 were left homeless. More 
than 90 percent of the town’s structures 
of homes, churches, and factories were 
devastated. One hundred and thirty-one 
persons lost their lives. An additional 108 
persons were injured. 

The Congress responded immediately 
to the disaster in the Friuli by appropri- 
ating $25 million for disaster relief and 
reconstruction. Following another disas- 
trous earthquake only 4 months later in 
September 1976, an additional $25 million 
were approved. Finally $3 million more 
were appropriated for fiscal year 1980. 

Under the auspices of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development and with 
the concurrence of the Department of 
State and Congress, funds which re- 
mained after the initial cost of emer- 
gency relief and assistance were com- 
mitted to the construction of 14 schools 
and 7 centers for the aged. 

On July 8, 1980, Mr. Roprno, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, our Ambassador 
to Italy, Richard N. Gardner, and Ital- 
ian officials led the ceremonies dedicat- 
ing the first two buildings of the project, 
an education center named for the Italo- 
American physicist, Enrico Fermi, and a 
home for the aged named for Mr. Ro- 
DINO’s wife, Marianna Stango Rodino. 

The educat‘onal center includes an 
elementary school, a secondary school, 
a gymnasium and an auditorium. The 
center for the aged contains 29 double 
occupancy apartments, 6 double and 22 
Single bedrooms, a dining hall and 
kitchen, an 8-bed infirmary, an occu- 
pational therapy room, a large lounge, 
a laundry, a coffee shop, and staff offices 
and quarters. 

At the ceremony, Ambassador Gardner 
read the following message from Presi- 
dent Carter: 

I want you to know of my great admira- 
tion for Congressman Rodino and for his 
family because of their many,efforts to bring 
our two countries closer together. The Ital- 
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ian-American heritage is one of the pillars 
of our country. 

To the people of Friuli, you have my great 
admiration for your energy and good spirits 
devoted to rebuilding your region after the 
devastation that struck it a few years ago. 
All Americans are proud to be anle to join 
you in this effort. They join me in wishing 
you happiness, peace and prosperity in the 
years ahead. 


Mr. Roptno, speaking in Italian, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of participating with the hundreds 
of schoolchildren, senior citizens, and 
others in the dedication of these first 
new buildings of the reconstruction ef- 
fort. He cited the close cooperation 
which existed among city officials, the 
U.S. AID Office, and the people of Friuli 
in bringing to reality projects for the 
young and the old in the devastated 
areas. 

In dedicating the Marianna Stango 
Rodino Center for the Aged, he expressed 
the hope that the building, the first of 
seven to be constructed, would bring a 
sense of security and tranquillity to all 
of its future occupants and would re- 
main a monument of solidarity between 
the American people and the people 
of Friuli. And he concluded: 

I wish especially to thank the Mayor of 
Majano, Mr. Alessandro Schiratti, and the 
Town Council for having chosen to dedi- 
cate this residential center in the name 
of my devoted wife. I cannot express to you 
in words the meaning of this gracious act 
for her and our children. We shall be grate- 
ful to you for the rest of our lives. From 
this moment on, my family will feel more 
than ever sentimentally tied to the town of 
Majano. May happiness and peace be al- 
ways with you. 


Grateful recognition is due to the U.S. 
AID Friuli team which conceived the 
project, oversaw the construction, and 
maintained close working relationships 
with the people of Friuli. This team, 
three Americans of Italian origin, was 
headed by Mr. Arturo Constantino, ably 
assisted by Mr. Tullio Biagini and Mr. 
John Saccheri. 

Special mention is merited for Mr. 
Franco Bertagnolli, president of the Al- 
pine Veterans Association. He and his 
organization have worked closely with 
the U.S. AID Office and taken an active 
part in the construction of many of the 
buildings financed by U.S. assistance 
through its technical office in Udine 
headed by Mr. Ernest Sardi. Mr. Ber- 
tagnolli exemplified the dedication, de- 
votion to duty and pride traditionally at- 
tributed to the Alpine troops of Italy. 


THE OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION 
IN USDA 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, within a 
few days we will be considering the fiscal 
year 1981 agricultural appropriations 
bill. As a part of that measure, we will be 
dealing with the status and funding of 
the Office of Transportation in USDA. 

Mr. President, I want to apprise my 
colleagues of my strong support for and 
interest in the Office of Transportation 
in USDA. Since its inception nearly 2 
years ago, the Office of Transportation, 
operating as a separate agency within 
USDA, has substantially improved 
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USDA's ability to respond to the very 
serious problems and needs that affect 
rural and agricultural transportation. 
Besides taking a leadership role in co- 
ordinating transportation services for 
our Nation’s food producers, the Office 
of Transportation has developed numer- 
ous initiatives for assisting agricultural 
shippers and exporters in dealing with 
current problems and in helping them 


plan for future needs. , 

At this time, I would like to share with 
my colleagues a few of the many letters 
that have been received from farmers, 
cooperatives, and shippers praising the 
work of the Office of Transportation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letters 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1980. 

Hon. Tuomas F. EAGLETON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has released its fis- 
cal 1981 budget for the Department of Agri- 
culture. It provides $1.7 million for the Of- 
fice of Transportation for fiscal 1981. The 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives be- 
lieves this is not a sufficient appropriation 
for this office to do its job. We urge you and 
your subcommittee to increase this item to 
not less than $2.2 million. 

You are well aware that inadequate trans- 
portation service is one of the most pressing 
problems confronting our farmers and their 
cooperatives. In 1978 Secretary Bergland 
took steps to place the Department of Agri- 
culture in the forefront of attacking this 
problem by creating an Office of Transporta- 
tion at USDA. This office has responded well, 
spearheading the Rural Transportation Ad- 
visory Task Force and providing all of agri- 
culture with policy and technical expertise 
on many phases of rural transportation. 


Unfortunately, the appropriations for this 
work have not kept pace with its needs. The 
annual budget has remained at $1.7 million 
every year since the office was created in 1978. 
Inflationary pressures are making it impos- 
sible for the staff to continue existing pro- 
grams. New initiatives are totally beyond 
reach. 

Farmers need more help to solve rural 
transportation problems. You can help by 
increasing the fiscal 1981 appropriation for 
the Office of Transportation at USDA to 
$2.2 million. This will insure adequate fund- 
ing to not only continue but also strengthen 
the work of this vital component of USDA's 
total effort. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH D. NADEN, 
President. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1980. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR TaLMapcEe: Just recently, 
personnel in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture's Office of Transvortation provided me 
considerable assistance on relatively short 
notice. I encountered problems with inter- 
national and air-carrier rules and regulations 
while preparing to export bees from Georgia 
to Ireland. 


I called Ron Schrader, Director of the 
Office of Transvortation, and he sent Hunt 
Ashby, an experienced agricultural transpor- 
tation specialist, to the Atlanta airport. Mr. 
Ashby worked with and advised the air- 
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line cargo personnel on loading and handling 

the bees for safe transport. 

The bees went from Atlanta, with transfers 
at Chicago and New York, to Shannon in a 
30-hour period, and arrived at destination in 
excellent condition. I attribute a great deal 
of this success to the assistance received 
from the USDA. I understand the Office of 
Transportation is a relatively small group 
within the USDA, specializing in providing 
research and technical assistance on prob- 
lems associated with transporting agricul- 
tural products. I want you to know I appreci- 
ated its help and am supportive of programs 
that service the taxpayer in this manner. 

Yours truly, 
Harvey F, YORK, Jr. 
BLUE ANCHOR, INC., 
Sacramento, Calif., July 10, 1980. 

Re Office of Transportation, USDA fiscal 1981 
appropriations. 

Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EaGLeTOn: Blue Anchor, Inc. 
is a farmers marketing cooperative with ad- 
ministrative headquarters in Sacramento, 
CA. Our current membership is in excess of 
eight hundred member-growers of deciduous 
tree fruits and table grapes which are 
shipped only in an unprocessed fresh state 
from the states of California and Arizona in 
wholesale channels for retail stores. 

Because our commodities are highly per- 
ishable, transportation has been time impor- 
tant and specialized. Because of rail prob- 
lems in recent years, approximately 90 
percent of our trans-continental transporta- 
tion needs have been handled by independ- 
ent owner-operators of refrigerated highway 
equipment which, because of rapidly esca- 
lating costs of fuel and other highway re- 
lated factors, has become more difficult to 
secure. Added to this uncertainty has been 
the deregulation of the transportation of 
fresh fruits and vegetables by rail carriers. 

I understand that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has released the fiscal 1981 
budget for the Department of Agriculture 
and provides for $1.7 million for the Office 
of Transportation. Because of the tremen- 
dous pressures and unsettled situation in 
the transportation of fresh perishable com- 
modities, it is extremely important that the 
USDA Office of Transportation keep on top 
of changing conditions, monitor the effects 
on agriculture due to the costs of fuel and 
deregulation, and maintain the necessary 
national records of agriculture’s transporta- 
tion requirements to provide Congress with 
an up to the minute situation report and 
long term viability of agriculture’s trans- 
portation needs. 

As a member of the Rural Transportation 
Advisory Task Force whose report was sub- 
mitted to Congress in January, I am aware 
of the major agricultural transportation 
problems facing all segments of agriculture 
today and I strongly support increasing the 
fiscal 1981 appropriation for the Office of 
Transportation at USDA to $2.2 million. On 
behalf of our membership, I ask your sup- 
port to insure adequate funding for this 
extremely important part of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
W. F. GEACH, 
Trafic Manager. 


NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, 
Corning, Iowa, June 17, 1980. 
Re: Office of Transportation—USDA; Page 
56—House Appropriations Conference 
Report. 
Hon. THOMAS EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Tom: The USDA's Transportation Or- 
fice is operating with funds and personnel 
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pulled together from several agencies, at the 
1978 FY level ($1.7 million). An Adminis- 
tration request for an increase of about $500,- 
000 for 1981 was denied on the House side. 
Without this increase, the office will be un- 
able to operate effectively for farmers. The 
man who heads the office successfully di- 
rected the Lock and Dam 26 efforts before 
moving to the Department. 

Over the last few years that Transporta- 
tion Office has become the one reliable cen- 
tral point in Government where we can turn 
for help on the difficulties encountered in 
moving farm commodities. Railroad bank- 
ruptcies, mergers and the ever-increasing 
energy costs will no doubt provide more 
transportation headaches for farm producers 
in the near future. 

The USDA Transportation Office also will 
be responsible for implementing the Task 
Force recommendations that a number of 
our farm organizations helped to formulate. 

If it can be managed reasonably, we be- 
lieve it would be wise to recognize the orig- 
inal Administration request for approxi- 
mately $2.2 million for this important work. 

Hope this is constructive and helpful to 
you. With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. FRAZIER, 
Director, Washington Staf. 
NATIONAL MARITIME COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1980. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Marl- 
time Council, a nonprofit trade association 
representing all segments of the American 
maritime industry, would like to take this 
opportunity to express its views on H.R. 
7591, a bill which would appropriate monies 
for the Department of Agriculture for FY 
1981. Specifically, we would like to address 
the issue of adequate funding for the USDA's 
Office of Transportation. 

Since its creation some 15 months ago, 
the Office of Transportation has performed 
well in fulfilling its many responsibilities in- 
volving current or anticipated problems in 
agricultural transportation. For the coming 
fiscal year, the Office requested increased 
funds In the amount of $491,000 in order to 
expand its activities beyond its current pre- 
dominantly domestic services. This level of 
funding was approved by both the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Office of Management 
and Budget. 

The new areas which the Office of Trans- 
portation would involve itself in would in- 
clude expanded activity in ocean transporta- 
tion and the development of new markets for 
U.S. agricultural commodities. It is impor- 
tant to note that in 1979, U.S. agricultural 
exports totaled 147 million tons, having a 
value of $34.7 billion. Especially in light of 
this country’s current balance of trade defi- 
cit, which reached $29 billion in 1979 (with 
the same deficit predicted for this year), it is 
encumbent that these export expansion ef- 
forts be allowed to proceed. However, imple- 
mentation of the Office of Transportation's 
proposals could be curtailed or seriously 
jeopardized should the funds cut by the 
House Appropriations Committee not be 
restored. 

The National Maritime Council recog- 
nizes the inherent transportation problems 
facing the agricultural shipper and notes, 
that thus far, joint action between the Office 
of Transportation and members of the mari- 
time industry has resulted in a more efficient 
physical distribution of many types of agri- 
cultural products and the further education 
of shippers and carriers. 

Transportation is a vital link in export ex- 
pansion, and the NMC believes it is al- 
together appropriate that resources be com- 
mitted now for a very worthwhile return in 
the near future. Accordingly, the National 
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Maritime Council urges that the $491,000 re- 
quired ay the USDA Office of Transportation 
be restored by the senate Appropriations 
Committee so that this vitally important ex- 
pansion effort may proceed. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. WILLIAM NEUHAUSER, 
Executive Secretary. 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., July 28, 1980. 
Hon, THOMAS F., EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EAGLETON: It has come to my 
attention that you will shortly be consider- 
ing the $2.2 million budget request for the 
Office of Transportation at the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The waterways industry has a high regard 
for the performance of the Office of Trans- 
portation and supports its \Sudget request. 
The transportation people in agriculture 
have a keen appreciation of the need of the 
farm community for an efficient, balanced 
transportation system by all modes. As the 
issues come and go, the staff effectively pro- 
motes greater efficiency in transportation and 
does it in a fair and even-handed way, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. LYNCH. 


ANIMAL Arr TRANSPORTATION 
ASSN.. INC. 
Davie, Fla., June 27, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR EAGLETON: The Animal Air 
Transportation Association, a live animal 
transportation association, Is concerned 
about the 1981 budget of the United States 
Department of Agriculture's Office of Trans- 
portation. We believe this office performs a 
vital function, Its work is especially signif- 
icant because of the increased problems ship- 
pers face with energy constraints, and dif- 


ficulties in the transportation of all types of 
agricultural products by air to domestic and 
international markets. 

We understand the House Appropriations 


Committee has reduced the Secretary's 
budget by about $500,000, which obviously 
curtails the vital services the Office of Trans- 
portation has provided to our industry. 

Therefore, we hope your committee recog- 
nizing the importance of their functions will 
recommend replacing the reduced funds for 
Office's FY 1981 budget. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN E. STEPHAN, 
President. 
Bre Wor tod INC., 
Mesa, Ariz., June 23, 1980. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Dirksen Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We are writing this letter 
of support for the outstanding work being 
done by the USDA office of Transportation in 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

But first some background on Bee World 
Inc. of Mesa, Arizona. We began as hobbiests 
6 years ago and just last December received 
a@ business loan so that we could expand into 
® substantial commercial operation. 

The decision for this total commitment 
to the bee industry came through recogni- 
zance of the vital importance the honey bee 
plays in the production of agricultural crops. 
As you know land, water, energy and just 
about all costs have escalated for the farm- 
er. This has made it so important to develop 
any resource that can assure the greatest 
yleld per acre, and one of these is the honey 
bee. Why leave pollination to chance? The 
farmer contracts for bee pollination to the 
total of 14 billion dollars of agricultural 
products each year. 


Senator, you probably have noticed the in- 
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crease of honey as a supplement, or additive 
to many products that are honey fortified as 
seen on television commercials. This in- 
creased demand for honey has expanded the 
entire honey bee industry in the United 
States and Canada, 

In addition to the above mentioned oper- 
ation, we have opened up a new industry 
for Arizona, and that is the exportation of 
bees and queens to Canada and most likely 
to other parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The beekeepers in the North have ex- 
panded, and along with this, their yearly 
need for replacement bees, as it is not 
economical for them to maintain the bees 
through the winter. The bees are destroyed 
each year and replaced by commercial oper- 
ations from the United States. 

You probably remember the television and 
newspaper coverage of the five million bees 
that died in a flight to Canada. Well that was 
us! 

There are 140,000 packages of bees sold 
into the province of Alberta, Canada each 
year. All of these sales are delivered by truck, 
which represents a long and tiring trip quite 
often resulting In high mortality rates of 
bees and queens. Those that survive are 
totally disoriented and take 7-10 days to 
begin honey production, 

Air frelght certainly is not new but we 
have been successful in developing the tech- 
niques and implementation of this program. 
The need becomes obvious when you realize 
we ship the bees fresh from our aplaries to 
the beekeeper in 24 hours resulting in no loss 
of bees or queens to speak of. These bees 
become productive within two days, which 
adds 5-8 days of honey production time. 

This year we shipped approximately 1000 
packages, (10 million bees) and the response 
from the Canadian beekeeper has been tre- 
mendous. We already have commitments for 
next year of 10,000 packages and we fully 
expect this number to be greatly increased 
after our return from the Alberta Beekeepers 
Convention in Edmonton, from the fifth to 
the seventh of November. 

We hope this background information to 
not be too dull but informative so that you 
can appreciate our concern for the continu- 
ance of the USDA office of Transportation. 

Immediately after our disaster and the loss 
of 5 million bees the USDA was in touch 
with the Carl Hayden Bee Research Center 
in Tucson, and shortly after contacted us, 
asking if they could be of assistance. 

It is difficult to put into words our appre- 
ciation for the USDA office of Transporta- 
tion, of the dedication shown bv their rep- 
resentatives: Bill Bailey and Hunt Ashby, 
who were flown out here and worked with 
us in the field, office, and airport, actually 
accompanying the bees on their flight to 
Canada. Their scientific and technical 
knowledge has made it possible to develop 
the formulation used to assure the success 
and continuance of a new and growing in- 
dustry which projects to be quite valuable 
to Arizona and Canada. 

Senator, we support this department of 
the USDA and strongly urge you and your 
office to seek the entire support of the Senate 
for the continual financial support of this 
outstanding department. 

Yours truly, 
KEN ORLETSKY, 


GROWER-SHIPPER VEGETABLE 

ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 

Salinas, Calif., June 27, 1980. 

Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture and Related Agencies, Dirksen 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: The Office of 
Transportation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been most helpful to California 
agriculture in solving its transportation 
problems. The Department of Transporta- 
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tion is probably more aggressive with much 
larger budgets, but it seems they have by- 
passed agricultural transportation needs. 
The U.S.D.A., through its Office of Trans- 
portation, has provided services, expertise, 
and valued advice in the moving of perish- 
able commodities from field to consumer. 
This was evidenced by their comprehensive 
report on Piggyback Transportation which 
was the guideline for a major change in our 
industry. 

As you may know, for many years agricul- 
ture depended upon truck transportation. 
However, with the rising cost of fuel and 
equipment we have turned more to the use 
of Piggybacks on rail flatcars. The U.S.D.A, 
comprehensive study of 1979 gave us the 
basis of a major change in our transportation 
practices. 

It is our understanding that the Senate 
has approved an appropriation of $2.2 million 
dollars for the Office of Transportation 
U.S.D.A., but the House has approved a lesser 
amount. It is our sincere wish that the Sen- 
ate view would prevail in the Conference 
Committee meeting as we very strongly feel 
that the U.S.D.A. Office of Transportation 
has been of major assistance to California 
agriculture and has been a major spokesman 
for agriculture in this area. 

Very truly yours, 
R. V. THORNTON, 
Executive Vice President. 


UNITED FRESH FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Alerandria, Va., June 24, 1980. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion is the national trade association rep- 
resenting approximately 2700 members lo- 
cated in nearly all of the states. Our mem- 
bers are engaged in growing, packing, ship- 
ping, distributing and receiving fresh fruits 
and vegetables, They handle more than 
eighty (80) percent of the fresh produce 
commercially marketed in the United States. 

Since the Office of Transportation (OT) 
was created at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture fifteen (15) months ago, it has pro- 
vided our association members with vital in- 
formation and assistance. For example, in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, OT publishes a monthly summary of 
operating costs and rates of independent 
truckers that haul fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

OT was influential in ending last year’s in- 
dependent truckers strike and has since pro- 
vided a forum to discuss and to resolve some 
problems of independent truckers hauling 
exempt agricultural commodities. The OT 
staff significantly contributed to the Rural 
Transportation Advisory Task Force, which 
released its final report earlier this year, and 
are responsible for implementing many of its 
recommendation. Jn addition, the Office of 
Transportation was instrumental in develop- 
ing the White House policy on rural trans- 
portation. 

United endorses these many worthwhile 
activities of OT and wishes that they be ex- 
panded. For example, OT has expressed an 
interest in developing new markets for U.S. 
agricultural commodities nad in analyzing 
and evaluating the acute transportation 
problems affecting rural and agricultural 
America. But for its limited resources, OT 
had favored providing demonstration fund- 
ing for a United-sponsored program to stand- 
ardize containers used in the transportation 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. This program 
is designed to reduce directly the cost of 
fresh produce at the consumer's dinner table 
by substantially reducing the number of con- 
tainers which are used to ship produce. 

So that the present programs of OT may 
continue and that additional activities, such 
as the standardization of containers, be in- 
cluded, United and its members support a 
budgetary increase for the Office of Transpor- 
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tation for FY 1981 and urge your support in 
this matter. 
Sincerely, 
BERNARD J. IMMING, 
President. 
AGRI-TRANS CORPORATION, 
Sunset Hills, Mo., June 25, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON : I recently learned 
from House Appropriations Committee Re- 
port #96, dated June 1980, that the budget 
proposal for the USDA’s Office of Transporta- 
tion has been earmarked for reduction by 
$500,000 to $1.7 million. 

I want to petition you to consider restora- 
tion of the $500,000 contained in the Office of 
Transportation's original proposal. 

The Office of Transportation is the agri- 
cultural community’s only effective govern- 
mental spokesman in promoting transporta- 
tion in rural America, With the imminent 
passage of rail deregulation legislation, it is 
imperative that the USDA's Office of Trans- 
portation be postured to protect the farmer’s 
interest as the rail industry inherits dra- 
matically increased market power vis-a-vis 
rural shippers. 

I was a member of the Rural Transporta- 
tion Advisory Task Force which was jointly 
chaired by the Secretaries of DOT and USDA. 
The USDA's Office of Transportation was 
tenacious in its defense of agricultural 
transportation’s need for an effective and 
responsive system to support domestic food 
distribution and burgeoning agricultural ex- 
ports. If we permit that Office's influence to 
wane, it is my view that transportation serv- 
ice to rural America will again deteriorate to 
the point that in several years the American 
farmer will demand re-regulation of the 
railroads. If rail deregulation is to have & 
legitimate chance for success in the agricul- 
tural sphere, it must be accompanied by the 
support of an agency which is solicitous of 
agriculture’s needs. That support is best pro- 
vided by a strong, adequately funded Office 
of Transportation. 

I urge you to seek restoration of the full 
budget proposal to the USDA’s Office of 
Transportation. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A. WILSON, 
President and 
Chief Executive Officer. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bismarck, N.D., July 11, 1980. 
Hon. QUENTIN BURDICK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BurpicK: I want to put in 
a word for the funding of the Office of Trans- 
portation in the United States Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. I am sympa- 
thetic with the very difficult task you have 
in prioritizing the United States budget. 
Your efforts to attempt to balance the 
budget are laudatory and I encourage you 
to scrutinize budgets carefully in order to 
achieve that goal. 

I am sure I sound inconsistent in making a 
request while lauding a balanced budget. I 
recognize your final decision on budgets how- 
ever you make them, but at the same time, as 
I said earlier, I want to put in a word for 
the funding of the Office of Transportation 
in USDA. 

As you know, transportation is one of the 
most difficult problems that agriculture 
faces. Understanding the problem in all its 
many facets is fundamental to our ability 
to solve that problem. I think attitudes are 
changing a great deal in the rural agricul- 
tural community. A part of that increased 
understanding has been the role of the Office 
of Transportation at USDA in helping agri- 
culture deal with transportation problems. 
One of the important things that I think 
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Secretary Bergland has done in his Depart- 
ment is to draw all transportation functions 
which were distributed amongst various divi- 
sions in the Department into one office and 
that office being the Office of Transportation. 
It has made those USDA transportation 
functions and budgets much more visible. 

I, of course, encourage you to look at all 
those budgets carefully to make sure that 
they are working together. 

I think the Office of Transportation in 
USDA has some very fine staff people who 
are doing a good job and I think it is very 
important to North Dakota agriculture that 
their research and policy recommendations 
be properly funded in order for agriculture 
to be able to come to grips with its trans- 
portation problems. 

I had the privilege in 1979 of serving on 
our National Agriculture Transportation 
Task Force, established by the Congress and 
chaired by Secretaries Neil Goldschmidt and 
Bob Bergland. 

We worked with staffs from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the I.C.C. was 
represented on that Task Force by a staff 
member. However, far and away, the biggest 
and most worthwhile staff assistance that we 
received came from the Office of Transpor- 
tation in the Department of Agriculture. I 
was pleased that Secretary Bergland had 
taken the initiative earlier to consolidate all 
the transportation functions of the various 
divisions of the Department of Agriculture 
into one Office of Transportation. Now that 
it is requesting funding as a separate agency 
within USDA, it may very well appear to be a 
big increase in funding for one agency. But I 
think in many respects what it is is just 
greater visibility of funds being expended for 
transportation services to agriculture. 

I Just wanted to share these thoughts with 
you for your deliberation in what I know is 
an extremely difficult task for the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

Sincerely, 
MYRON JUST, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


MISSISSIPPI CHEMICAL CORP., 
Yazoo City, Miss., June 26, 1980. 
Hon. THOMAS EAGLETON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, and 
Related Agencies, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: We noticed last 
week in the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee report that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Transportation Office budget had 
been reduced from $2,190,000 to $1,699,000. 

We strongly support the $2.2 million budg- 
et for the Office of Transportation, as it is 
the only agency working on rural agricul- 
tural transportation problems. After one 
hundred years of regulation, we are now fac- 
ing a new transportation system of both rail 
and truck deregulation. Rail abandonments 
are more prevalent, rall mergers are such that 
we may be dealing with perhaps only a dozen 
rail lines in the future, and rail bankruptcies 
are a common occurrence. 

From our standpoint, transportation of 
both agricultural products and supplies is 
critical to the nation, particularly in these 
trying times. We would urge that you support 
the $2.2 million budget. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES A. PIERCE, 
Director of Transportation. 


IDAHO TRANSPORTATION COUNCIL, 
Boise, Idaho, June 16, 1980. 

Hon. JAMES MCOLURE, 

Dirksen Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Subject: Appropriations Bill funding United 
States Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Transportation. 

Deak SENATOR: In the budget request 
made to Congress approximately $2.1 mil- 
lion was sought to fund the USDA Office of 
Transportation for the coming year. The 
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House Appropriations Committee has seen 
fit to reduce that figure by some $491 thou- 
sand in its recommendation. 

The House cut was motivated, apparently, 
in the belief that the Transportation Pack- 
aging Research Branch, which has been op- 
erating as a part of the Research and Eco- 
nomic Analysis Division of the USDA Of- 
fice of Transportation since 1978, should be 
@ part of the functions under direction of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The USDA Office of Transportation re- 
flects the charge made of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 to initiate actions before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
assist and cooperate with cooperative asso- 
ciations of farmers in such actions as well 
as entering into rate and service negotia- 
tions for any needed improvement in trans- 
portation of agricultural products and farm 
supplies. 

In the past fifteen years there have been 
scores of times when I have been involved 
in litigation, rate negotiations and trans- 
portation difficulties in which Idaho com- 
modities have been involved when the USDA 
Office of Transportation has been effective 
in its help or a catalyst in joining the Idaho 
effort with the interests of other states. I 
would have to say that the aid given by 
USDA in these instances has been outstand- 
ing and excellent by any measure. 

The office has a small staff—some 30 to 35 
people, I believe—and the Packaging Re- 
search Branch makes up about 14 of that 
total. Recently transportation publications 
mentioned a breakthrough toward solving 
problems found in connection with live bee 
kills during carriage as freight. Not too long 
ago design changes were adopted by export- 
ers to facilitate and better protect cattle 
being exported by vessel. Both these improve- 
ment stemmed from research conducted by 
the Beltsville USDA Office of Transportation 
Branch. 

It is hard for me to foresee what kind of 
problems Idaho products will face in the 
newly emerging transportation scheme but it 
is obvious that keeping our packaging re- 
search and development capability closely 
tuned to sources which are so closely in- 
volved with current agricultural hauling 
problems is an ideal way to make the re- 
search productive. 

Unless there exists some comvelling rea- 
son to shift the direction of the Transporta- 
tion Packaging Research to another quarter, 
I believe that its retention and funding as 
a function of the Office of Transportation 
will be very much in the interests of not 
only Idaho but the national agriculture. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. HENRY, 
Administrator. 


AMERICA COTTON SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
June 19, 1980. 
Hon. Jim SASSER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SASSER: We understand the 
House Anvpropriations Committee reduced 
funding for the Office of Transportation of 
the USDA by $491,000 for the upcoming fis- 
cal year. That office has rendered invaluable 
assistance, not only to the cotton industry 
during the past season, but to all agriculture 
as well. It made a direct contribution in 
enabling the cotton industry to achieve over 
7% million bales for export thus far and 
certainly to reach our goal of over 9 mil- 
lion bales through this July, as well as 614 
million bales to the domestic milis. 

We personally feel that avriculture plays 
a most important role in its contribution 
to our balance of payments and we urge 
that your committee not vote to reduce the 
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appropriation for this most important de- 
partment which has functioned so well. 
Sincerely yours, 
EARLE BILLINGS, 
Executive Vice President. 


SOIL EROSION AND WATER QUAL- 
ITY: A STORY OF LOCAL, STATE, 
AND FEDERAL COOPERATION 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, conserva- 
tion of our Nation’s precious agricultural 
farmlands should be one of our highest 
priorities. Since the days of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of the greatest 
of all conservationists, nearly every ad- 
ministration has recognized the need for 
the preservation and prudent manage- 
ment of our farmlands. Too often, how- 
ever, this recognition has yielded little 
more than platitudes and political rhet- 
oric. Today, our Nation’s farmlands are 
being converted to nonagricultural uses 
at the alarming rate of nearly 3 million 
acres per year. Equally alarming is the 
loss of additional millions of acres of 
prime agricultural land each year 
through wind and soil erosion. There is 
much that must be done and can be done 
to reverse the steady erosion of our farm- 
lands. 

I would like, today, to share with my 
colleagues the story of one such effort. 
It is the story of Muddy Creek. It is a 
story of local landowners banding to- 
gether, assuming responsibility, and tak- 
ing the initiative to deal with a serious 
soil erosion and water quality problem. 
Tt is a story of private individuals work- 
ing with local, State, and Federal offi- 
cials in a concerted and coordinated 
fashion. It is a story—and a fine exam- 
ple—of interagency cooperation at all 
levels of government. 


The story of Muddy Creek is far from 
over. Final resolution of the problem is 
estimated to take between 5 and 10 years. 
However, I am confident that the con- 
tinued commitment of the individuals 
and agencies involved will produce posi- 
tive results, as well as serving as an ex- 
ample of how we can work together to 
solve soil erosion and water quality prob- 
lems throughout the country. 

THE PROBLEM 

Local, State, and Federal officials in 
Montana consider Muddy Creek to be the 
State’s No. 1 water quality and soil con- 
servation problem. 

Muddy Creek is a serious nonpoint pol- 
lution problem located in north-central 
Montana near the city of Great Falls. 
The problem directly affects over 540 
small farmers and ranchers. 


Muddy Creek is a tributary of the Sun 
River, which enters the Missouri River 
15 miles downstream at Great Falls, 
Mont. The Muddy Creek drainage sys- 
tem comprises 314 square miles of some 
of the most productive farmland in Mon- 
tana. One-third of it is dry cropland, 
one-third is rangeland, and one-third is 
irrigated lands. 

Major water quality, water conserva- 
tion, and environmental problems de- 
rive from Muddy Creek drainage sys- 
tem. These problems impact upon the 
Muddy Creek, Sun, and Missouri Rivers 
drainage systems. 
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The major soil erosion and water qual- 
ity problem centers upon the large 
amount of sediment being discharged 
into the Sun and Missouri Rivers. Ap- 
proximately 213,000 tons of sediment 
and 90,000 acre/feet of water are dis- 
charged annually from Muddy Creek. 
Sedimentation and erosion from Muddy 
Creek now result in substantial annual 
losses of acres of prime agricultural 
land, as well as placing a severe sedi- 
ment load on the Sun River and, in 
turn, the Missouri River. 

LOCAL INITIATIVES 

In the spring of 1979, local landown- 
ers took the initiative to begin dealing 
with the problem. They formed the 
Muddy Creek Landowners Association 
and appointed a task force to analyze 
the problem. With the help of a grant 
from the Montana State Department of 
Natural Resources, and with the assist- 
ance of 11 local, State, and Federal 
agencies, the Muddy Creek Task Force 
hired an engineering consultant to study 
the problem and devise solutions to 
combat it. In November 1979, the task 
force issued its report. As a preliminary 
assessment, the task force report re- 
flected an extraordinary effort on the 
part of private and public individuals to 
gage the problem they faced. 

Preliminary analyses indicated that 
resolution of the Muddy Creek problem 
would require a number of component 
solutions carefully planned and imple- 
mented over a 5- to 10-year period. The 
basic solution to the hydraulic, sedi- 
ment, and nutrient problems associated 
with Muddy Creek was identified as the 
reduction of the flows and erosion in 
the Muddy Creek channel. 

Preliminary analyses also estimated 
that the cost of solving the problem 
would be substantial. Initial projections 
called for an investment of up to $25 
million oyer 10 years. More recent esti- 
mates target the cost at between $12 and 
$15 million. 

The benefits of solving the problem 
were also identified. And they are sub- 
stantial. They include: 

First. The release for irrigation pur- 
poses of an additional 100,000 acre/feet 
of water annually, which is equivalent to 
$6 million per year using a benefit-for- 
irrigation calculation of $200 per acre; 

Second. Additional power generation 
equivalent to $219,000 per year; 

Third. Increased recreational use of 
the lower Sun River at-a value of be- 
tween $21,000 and $50,000 per year; 

Fourth. Preservation of scores of acres 
of prime agricultural land; and 

Fifth. Savings to landowners for dam- 
ages now incurred by problems attend- 
ant to sediment and soil erosion. 


With the completion of its report, the 
task force confronted a major problem. 
The task force recognized that addi- 
tional technical assistance was required 
to devise implementation strategies and 
to identify sources of funding. They rec- 
ognized that Federal assistance would be 
needed. While perfectly willing to con- 
tribute substantially to resolving the 
problem, none of the landowners, alone 
or together, could possibly absorb all of 
the costs or provide all of the technical 
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assistance required. How could they, 
then, work their way through the lab- 
yrinth of Federal agencies and programs 
to achieve their objectives? The road 
that lay ahead was long, and the task 
large. It would require the coordinated 
efforts of several local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The task force approached me for as- 
sistance. I was delighted to offer what- 
ever help I could. Here was a serious 
problem for which local landowners, on 
their own initiative, had already ex- 
pended prodigious efforts. Here was a 
serious soil erosion problem about which 
many administrations have bemoaned 
but for which too little had been done. 
Here was an opportunity to work on a 
problem of benefit to Montana and to 
the Nation, for the preservation of prime 
farmland is an investment in the present 
and the future that we simply cannot 
afford to ignore. Prime farmland, such 
as that in north-central Montana, is the 
best land for farming. It our most en- 
ergy-efficient land, producing the most 
ES with the least fuel, fertilizing, and 
abor. 


FEDERAL LEVEL EFFORTS AND COMMITMENTS 


In February 1980, at my request, three 
nationally recognized soil conservation 
and water quality experts toured Muddy 
Creek, reviewed the task force report, 
and met with local, State, and Federal 
officials in Montana. They were Dr, Art 
Hornsby of EPA’s R. S. Kerr Environ- 
mental Research Center in Ada, Okla.; 
Dr. Daye Carter of USDA’s Snake River 
Conservation Research Center in Kim- 
berly, Idaho; and Prof. Gaylord Skog- 
kerboe of the department of agricul- 
tural and chemical engineering, Colo- 
rado State University. Their experience 
with similar problems in other areas of 
the Nation has been extensive. I asked 
them to lend their expertise to assess the 
problem of Muddy Creek and to deter- 
mine what should be done, how, and in 
what order of priority. 

Upon completion of their visit, Drs. 
Hornsby and Carter submitted technical 
assistance reports to my office. In their 
re~orts, they applauded the work of the 
Muddy Creek Task Force and offered 
valuable suggestions on how to proceed. 

One of their suggestions was the for- 
mation of a technical field committee to 
develop an action plan, a strong sense of 
priorities, and an implementation strat- 
egy. This has proven to be an invalua- 
ble recommendation. Following through 
on it, I worked with the Intergovern- 
mental Affairs Office at the White House 
and with representatives of the agencies 
that would have to be involved in clean- 
ing up Muddy Creek—USDA, EPA, DOI, 
and the U.S. Corps of Engineers. In June 
1980, an Interagency Advisory Commit- 
tee at the National level and a Technical 
Field Committee at the State level were 
formed to assist the Muddy Creek Task 
Force. 

To date, the cooperation among the 
agencies represented on these commit- 
tees has been excellent. They have met 
on several occasions, and are progress- 
ing well on a coordinated action program 
to reduce the soil erosion at Muddy Creek 
and to preserve valuable farmland. In the 
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meantime, funding commitments have 
been obtained for a portion of the work— 
primarily for on-farm management 
practices—from a variety of sources, 
public and private. In addition, the 
Muddy Creek Task Force has submitted 
an application under the rural clean 
water program (RCWP) and will be ap- 
proaching the State legislature as well 
as the Congress for funds in the future. 
THE FUTURE OF MUDDY CREEK 


Much remains to be done. But I am 
confident that a continued, coordinated 
Federal role in the Muddy Creek project 
can solve many of the problems in the 
basin itself, as well as serve as an ex- 
ample of the ways in which the combined 
efforts of local, State, and Federal agen- 
cies can enhance the rural areas of our 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I would like to append 
to my statement several documents that 
provide flesh, if you will, to the out- 
line of the Muddy Creek saga that I have 
provided above. These documents are: 

First, the technical assistance reports 
of Drs. Hornsby and Carter; second, a 
CRS memorandum on the project; and, 
third, three letters from Federal officials 
describing the formation of the inter- 
agency and technical field committees, 
the activities of these committees to 
date, and their plans for future efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the doc- 
uments be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Max Baucus, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Baucus: In response to a 
request from your staff, I am pleased to 
transmit to you a report on the Muddy 
Creek Special Water Quality Project prepared 
by Dr. Arthur Hornsby of the Robert S. Kerr 
Environmental Research Laboratory in Ada, 
Oklahoma. As you may recall, Dr. Hornsby, 
together with representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Colorado State 
University, reviewed the project in late Feb- 
ruary. 

I hope that you find Dr. Hornsby’s ob- 
servations informative and useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN J. GAGE, 
Assistant Administrator. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE REPORT 
At the request of U.S. Senator Max 


Baucus of Montana, Dr. David Carter, 
USDA/SEA, Kimberly, Idaho; Professor Gay- 
lord Skogerboe, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; and Dr. Arthur 
Hornsby, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, USEPA, Ada, Oklahoma, participated 
in a tour of the Muddy Creek Special Water 
Quality Project area and a special meeting 
of the Muddy Creek Task Force in Great 
Falls, Montana, February 18-20, 1980. The 
purpose of this exercise was to review the 
preliminary studies conducted and to recom- 
mend the direction of future efforts of the 
Muddy Creek Task Force. The present con- 
clusion of the Task Force is that $23 mil- 
lion are required to effect a solution 
to the erosion problem in Muddy Creek. 
These expenditures would be for (1) on- 
farm management, (2) a supply relief canal, 
(3) a return flow/waste water interceptor 
canal, (4) Muddy Creek channel stabiliza- 
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tion and rehabilitation, (5) Irrigation Dis- 
trict operations and maintenance, and (6) 
information and educational programs. 

From an overview of the project activi- 
ties (Muddy Creek Special Water Quality 
Project Report, November 1979; a low level 
overflight of Muddy Creek Drainage Basin; 
a ground level tour of the area; and meet- 
ings with local entities), several features 
were apparent. First, the erosion problem in 
Muddy Creek itself appears well defined. No 
additional studies are needed to ascertain 
that there is a problem. Secondly, the design 
of the main supply canal is such that there 
is no storage or surge capacity in the sys- 
tem after water is released from Pishkun 
Reservoir. Due to the length and capacity 
of this canal, serious operational problems 
occur if water is not delivered to farm 
sites. A structure or series of structures are 
needed to solve this problem. Thirdly, there 
is an apparent excess hydraulic loading of 
the drainage system presumably from ex- 
cess application of irrigation water on dis- 
trict lands. Definitive data needed to iden- 
tify the specific cause and effect relation- 
ships contributing to this problgm appar- 
ently are not available. Based upon the lim- 
ited time available for indepth analysis of 
available information, the following gen- 
eral conclusions were drawn. 


A. Information and educational programs 


The Muddy Creek Task Force has achieved 
remarkable success in involving local and 
state institutions in an effort to define the 
problem, place it in perspective, and to sug- 
gest possible solutions. They should be 
commended for this effort. 

Additional efforts are needed which deal 
directly with farmers. The Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service (CES), Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS) or other appropriate groups 
should provide farmers advice and assist- 
ance needed to reduce deep percolation losses 
and surface return flows. This should include 
efforts to achieve more uniform water dis- 
tribution on the fields and resulting im- 
provements in crop yields and fertilizer use 
efficiency. 

B. On-farm water management 


This is a key factor in reducing or solving 
the erosion problem in Muddy Creek. Un- 
fortunately there is insufficient data avail- 
able to assess the magnitude of impact that 
improved on-farm water management. will 
have on hydraulic loading of the Muddy 
Creek drainage area, There is an urgent need 
for data which describes irrigation practices 
on individual farmers’ fields. These data 
would include measurement of inflow-out- 
flow, advance-recession, infiltration, soil 
moisture distribution, tallwater runoff and 
deep percolation. 

Alternative surface irrigation systems 
should be considered, as well as sprinklers. 
The hydraulic performance of individual 
sprinkler irrigation systems should be ex- 
amined. Sprinkler irrigation systems being 
installed should immediately be evaluated 
in order to assist the farmer in improving 
the new system. Automated surface Irriga- 
tion systems should be demonstrated on 
farmers’ fields. At least four different sys- 
tems should be used in close proximity so 
that they can be easily utilized for tours or 
field days. The hydraulic performance of 
each should be evaluated. 

Irrigation scheduling should be imple- 
mented throughout the District. For evalua- 
tion of benefits, irrigation scheduling should 
be implemented on a few fields where no 
physical modifications have been installed, 
a few where sprinkler irrigation systems have 
just been installed, and a few fields where 
automated surface irrigation systems have 
been installed. Review of these applications 
after two or three years can guide the CES 
or SCS in providing appropriate technology 
which is sensitive to local conditions and 
constraints. 
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C. Surge relief capacity in the main canal 


Due to the current engineering design there 
is a need for additional capacity in the sys- 
tem to handle operational wastes which are 
unavoidable. One alternative proposed by 
the Task Force was to divert excess flows into 
Freezeout Lake and subsequently to Priest 
Lake and into the Teton River. While this 
alternative is technically feasible, the 
water will no longer be available to the Dis- 
trict for use by irrigation. 

Other alternatives should be examined 
which would provide storage at elevations 
which could be rerouted into the distribu- 
tion canals. This might include a 3,000 acre- 
foot structure near Fairfield (perhaps near 
“A” drop), or lesser structures elsewhere to 
handle one to two days flow from Pishkun 
Reservoir. 

D. Return flow interceptor canal 


Due to the unknown impact of on-farm 
management improvements and control of 
supply canal surges, it does not seem reason- 
able to proceed with the interceptor canal. 
If the problem of excess water application 
(and operational losses) in the District can 
be solved, there would be no need for the 
interceptor canal. Consideration of this un- 
derscores the need for better data to define 
cause and effect relationships relating to 
cultural practices, water management and 
systems designs on the District lands. 


E. Water quality assessment (other than 

sediment) 

There are some apparent volds of data 
which are needed to provide an overall 
assessment of water quantity-water quality 
relationships in the Muddy Creek Drainage 
Area. The occurrence of a large number of 
saline seeps in the drainage area with 
little or no quantification of volume of flow 
or chemical constituents suggests an area 
where additional efforts may be needed. Are 
salinity, nutrients, or specific ions a con- 
tributing water quality problem in surface 
or subsurface flows? Are domestic wells being 
affected? Are there significant subsurface 
flows from the dryland areas north and east 
of Muddy Creek resulting from alternate 
fallow systems and do these flows signifi- 
cantly affect the flow and chemistry of 
Muddy Creek? What are the sources of nitro- 
gen in the drainage water from irrigated 
lands? 

These unanswered questions suggest that 
& carefully planned monitoring effort needs 
to be implemented to begin collecting water 
quantity and quality data which can be 
used to further identify water quality prob- 
lems and to identify the sources of these 
problems. Water quantity and quality moni- 
toring should be an integral part of any 
improvement program. 


F, Alternative uses for water 


Hydroelectric generation has been given 
preliminary study in the project. This should 
be encouraged since hydropower is environ- 
mentally clean and the region can make use 
of the additional energy. 

Irrigation of additional lands has been 
suggested as a use for water made available 
by more efficient use of water on existing 
lands. Water quality impacts of this alter- 
native use should be carefully examined be- 
fore a commitment is made to extend water 
to these new lands. 


SUMMARY 


The Muddy Creek Task Force has made 
excellent progress in identifying a local water 
cuality. issue, involving the appropriate 
agencies in a dialogue to define available 
data and possible solutions, and developing a 
public awareness that environmental quality 
goals are commitments which impact the 
economics of our personal lives as well as 
the industrial base upon which our standard 
of living is supported. What is now needed 
is a mechanism to evaluate all available 
data, including scientific literature which 
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might be applicable to this particular set- 
ting, to develop (1) an action plan, (2) & 
strong sense of priorities, and (3) an imple- 
mentation strategy. 

Although other approaches could be taken, 
one exists which has been proven effective 
and has not required extensive data collec- 
tion and research. The approach was used 
under the auspices of P.L. 93-320 to guide 
the implementation program to increase the 
irrigation efficiency of the Wellton-Mohawk 
Irrigation District. This approach uses a 
Technical Field Committee to evaluate the 
available data, utilizes their judgment and 
technical experience to recommend specific 
management changes, and provides contin- 
ued technical guidance for the implementa- 
tion. Should such a Technical Field Com- 
mittee be structured for the Muddy Creek 
Special Water Quality Project, Its purpose 
would be (1) to evaluate all available data 
from the project area to determine if there 
are significant missing elements in this data 
array; (2) to use their collective experience 
and judgment to recommend the best course 
of action to undertake implementation; (3) 
to recommend specific data gathering or 
monitoring efforts to assist in the imple- 
mentation effort; and (4) to provide con- 
tinuing objective technical guidance during 
the implementation process. 

Obviously, members of the Technical Field 
Committee would need to be professionals of 
highly technical abilities with expertise and 
experience in irrigation management and 
water quality relationships. A good mix of 
scientific and technical disciplines would be 
needed. These experts could be drawn from 
universities, USDA, USDI, USEPA, and the 
private sector. 

During the special meeting of the Muddy 
Creek Task Force on February 20, 1980, it 
became apparent that various federal and 
state agencies would be active this coming 
growing season in studying various aspects 
of the Muddy Creek Special Water Quality 


Project area. While these efforts are useful, 
they will not be coordinated in a technical 
sense such that salient questions can be 
answered in a timely fashion. The Muddy 
Creek Task Force has received support to 


hire a coordinator; however, there is no 
chain of command which assures direct tech- 
nical direction over the pertinent local, 
state, and federal agencies working in the 
area. The Task Force coordinator can pro- 
vide a useful service in making all parties 
aware of the efforts performed by the vari- 
ous agencies, but not in technical oversight. 
The above analysis pertains to imple- 
mentation in the long term. Certain steps 
can be taken in the short term which pro- 
vide needed information and direction im- 
mediately. From the standpoint of good re- 
source management and water quality man- 
agement, water-use efficiency and nitrogen- 
use efficiency should be encouraged and 
mechanisms for implementing them put into 
action. Irrigation scheduling and nutrient 
management are technologies available 
through government and private avenues. 


Since there is little definitive information 
regarding on-farm uses (see paragraphs B 
and E above), an immediate effort needs to 
be started. An alternative worthy of discus- 
sion is the consideration of employing a 
contractor with considerable experience in 
irrigation and water quality management to 
come into the area this growing season to 
characterize the present irrigation manage- 
ment practices (direct measurements on 
specific farmsteads), to recommend specific 
alternative management practices, and to 
recommend specific monitoring programs 
that quantify the relationships between al- 
ternative management practices (potential 
“Best Management Practices,” if you will) 
and the water quality benefits resulting from 
implementation of these practices. Such an 
effort could be accomplished in one growing 
season for approximately $60~80,000. 
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If the Muddy Creek Water Quality Project 
is to be considered for funding under the 
Rural Clean Water Program, the above tech- 
nical effort would be required to show the 
linkage between proposed management 
changes and a water quality benefit. 

The issue of sources of funding for the 
Muddy Creek Special Water Quality Project 
was not addressed in this analysis. Since the 
efforts foreseen are in the sense of imple- 
mentation of known technologies, funding 
through existing action agencies seems ap- 
propriate. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Kimberly, Idaho, March 21, 1980. 
Senator Max Baucus, 
Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Baucus: I have finally com- 
pleted my evaluation of the Muddy Creek 
problem near Great Falls. I'm sorry to be a 
bit slow getting a report to you, but I have 
been very busy since the tour and meeting 
February 19 and 20. My time has been spent 
meeting other important commitments in- 
cluding sgme workshops for SCS, and advis- 
ing the Malheur County, Oregon Nonpoint 
Source Water Quality Management Program 
Committee, and trying to perform regular 
job functions. Also, I wanted to be as 
thorough as I could in my evaluation, and 
that required considerable time. 

The Muddy Creek Task Force has done an 
excellent job in presenting the problem. 
The Task Force should be commended for 
their organized approach. Members of the 
group certainly attempted to answer my 
questions and provide the information 
needed for evaluating the problem. 

My evaluation of the problem and sug- 
gested approaches to a solution is attached. 
This evaluation is based upon the informa- 
tion gained through the tour, meeting, and 
written documents provided me. There are 
several unanswered questions concerning the 
Muddy Creek Area problem. Answers to these 
questions could alter my evaluation. 

If I can assist you further on this problem 
I will try to help to the extent that my time 
and resources will allow. 

Sincerely, 
Davi L. CARTER, 
Supervisory Soil Scientist. 
REPORT AND EVALUATION OF THE MUDDY CREEK 
PROBLEM AREA NEAR GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
MUDDY CREEK CHANNEL 

The serious erosion problem along the 
Muddy Creek Channel is obvious. There are 
several approaches to solving this problem, 
but the primary approach should be to de- 
crease the source of water entering the 
stream and to minimize fluctuations from 
high to low flows. The latter is dificult in 
total because of spring and late winter run- 
off. Flow records indicates that most of the 
flow in Muddy Creek occurs during the irri- 
gation season. Therefore, the control that 
can be brought about during that time 
should have a good positive impact upon 
the erosion problem in Muddy Creek. 

Anything that can be done to stabilize the 
stream bank along Muddy Creek would be 
a positive benefit. I am not an expert in 
stream bank stabilization, but it appears to 
me that in many reaches of the stream such 
stabilization would be rather difficult be- 
caure of the deenness of the cuts already 
present. One alternative that could be con- 
sidered would be to line a certain portion of 
the channel itself to avoid further cutting 
in serious areas. 

Another possible consideration would be 
to construct a dam on Muddy Creek and 
form a reservoir which would likely fill up 
rather ravidiy with sediment. This would 
essentially be a very large sediment reten- 
tion basin, but it could eliminate or greatly 
reduce the amount of sediment flowing from 
the mouth of Muddy Creek. 
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WATER BALANCE 


Based upon the crops grown in the Green- 
fields Irrigution district the annual evapo- 
transpiration or water used by crops should 
be approximately 200,000 acre/feet per year. 
Precipitation for the area averages about 
93,000 acre/feet per year and a certain por- 
tion of this precipitation contributes to the 
evapotranspiration. Some of the precipita- 
tion, of course, runs off and does not con- 
tribute. I assume that possible about 50,000 
acre/feet of the precipitation could be used 
by growing crops. This means that approxi- 
mately 150,000 acre/feet of water is needed 
for crop productivity on the 80,000 acre 
Greenfields Irrigation tract. This would 
mean that 150,000 acre/feet of irrigation 
water is needed for the actual crop produc- 
tion, assuming a 100% efficiency. Based 
upon studies in other areas, using similar 
types of irrigation, I would estimate that the 
irrigation efficiency is probably on the order 
of 30-35 percent. This means that about 
400,000-450,000 acre/feet of irrigation water 
should be delivered to the 80,000 acres to 
provide the 150,000 acre/feet of evapotrans- 
piration. According to the figures in my 
notes there is a delivery of around 300,000 
acre/feet at the delivery point into the 
canal. 

When considering all of these figures and 
estimates, there appeals to be a greater an- 
nual flow in Muddy Creek than can be ac- 
counted for by the water delivery into the 
canal and on to the farms in the Greenfields 
Irrigation district. This raises a question 
concerning other sources of water into Muddy 
Creek. One question that I raised during our 
tour, but did not see any evidence to support 
such question, concerns possible flow from 
the non-irrigated side into Muddy Creek. 
Based upon the information provided this 
flow would be very minimal. Another question 
that has crossed my mind is the possibility 
of seepage from one of the water bodies up- 
stream where the water may flow along the 
surface of the shale and into Muddy Creek. 


This information on the water balance 
raises some questions that I thing should be 
considered before proceeding with the pro- 
posed construction of an interceptor drain. 
Possible other sources of water into Muddy 
Creek should also be considered in view of 
the expected impact from improved irriga- 
tion practices on the Greenfields Irrigation 
district. If indeed there are other sources of 
water into Muddy Creek, then the impact of 
immroved irrigation on the Greenfields Irri- 
gation district would be less than expected. 
This does not mean that improved irrigation 
practices should not be pursued. They cer- 
tainly should be, because at least a large por- 
tion of the Muddy Creek flow occurs simul- 
taneously with the irrigation on the Green- 
fields district. 

I suggest that a reevaluation of the water 
balance be made to try to better define 
sources and quantities of water. I was im- 
pressed that the Greenfields Irrigation dis- 
trict has a good set of records and that a 
good water balance could be calculated based 
upon those records. I suggest the following 
approach: First, obtain the amount of water 
diverted into the canal feeding the Green- 
fields Irrigation district, subtract from that 
value the amount delivered to farmer fields. 
The difference is seepage loss in the canal 
system. Keep in mind that this seepage loss 
could possibly contribute to the flow of 
Muddy Creek if it can flow in an underlying 
strata and get to Muddy Creek. Then, add the 
quantity of water delivered to farmer fields to 
the annual precipitation that infiltrates the 
soil. This, of course, would be an estimate. 
Subtract from the total of those two figures, 
the estimated annual evapotranspiration for 
the crops grown. I suggest that Dr. Hayden 
Ferguson, Devt. of Plant and Soil Science at 
the University of Montana at Bozeman may 
be able to provide you with some evapotrans- 
piration estimates for your area. I could prob- 
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ably find some reasonable estimates here if 
you desire. Perhaps you already have that 
information. 

Then subtract evapotranspiration from 
the water delivered plus precipitation and 
the remaining portion should be surface 
runoff and deep percolation, both of which 
could reach Muddy Creek. Your report indi- 
cated an annual flow in Muddy Creek of 
about 90,000 acre/feet per year, so compare 
that value with the contribution to Muddy 
Creek from the Greenfields Irrigation dis- 
trict calculated above, and if the flow in 
Muddy Creek exceeds that amount calcu- 
lated then perhaps you should consider if 
seepage from the main canal is also reach- 
ing Muddy Creek. If it appears to you that 
there are other sources of water into Muddy 
Creek, then consideration should be given 
to reducing these sources. 

I would be happy to discuss this by tele- 
phone with you if you would call. 

I feel that it is very important to under- 
stand the water balance. Obviously, some- 
thing is wrong with the figures I obtained 
from my visit and the report, because I 
could not account for the Muddy Creek flow. 


ADDITIONAL STORAGE CONTROL 


One problem encountered on managing 
the irrigation delivery to the Greenfields 
Irrigation district is the time lag of flow 
changes from the diversion dam. I suggest 
that a small storage reservoir, large enough 
to hold two days fiow in the main canal, be 
constructed near the upper end of the irri- 
gation district if possible. An alternative 
would be to construct two small storage 
reservoirs, one near the upper end of the 
irrigation district and a second one about 
half way down through the district. These 
reservoirs should be maintained essentially 
empty so that if a rainy period occurs, water 
could be diverted into these reservoirs for 
later use. At the same time the water could 
be cut off at the diversion. Following the 
rainy period, water could be available quickly 
from these small reservoirs within the sys- 
tem and provide a two days supply until 
water from the diversion dam again reached 
the irrigation district. 

Such additional storage and control could 
do much towards eliminating the severe 
water fluctuations in Muddy Creek. This 
seems to me to be a much better alternative 
than to divert the water from Freezeout 
Lake into the Teton River. Once the water 
is diverted into the Teton River it cannot be 
brought back again for irrigation. 


POTENTIAL FOR POWER GENERATION 


I was very interested in the plan presented 
to generate electrical power along the canal 
system. I believe that wherever we can gen- 
erate electrical power in these kinds of sys- 
tems we should do so because of the poten- 
tial power shortage in the country. Some of 
the power thus generated could be used to 
improve the irrigation efficiency on the 
Greenfields district. 

However, converting to sprinkler irrigation 
will certainly not be a panacea nor provide & 
total solution to the problem. According to 
various studies that I am familiar with, 
sprinkler irrigation is about 70 percent effi- 
cient. This is about twice as efficient as the 
method you now use according to my esti- 
mate. If the entire irrigation tract were 
brought under sprinkler irrigation, the 
quantity of deep percolation and surface 
runoff might be decreased by about half. 
Such a conversion would probably provide 
water that could be used to irrigate addi- 
tional land, but would probably not be a 
total solution to the problem. Certainly, it is 
not a cheap solution to the problem because 
developing sprinkler irrigation, equipping for 
it and pumping costs would greatly increase 
the operational cost to the farmer. 

There are some lands on the project that 
certainly are steep enough that sprinkler 
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irrigation should be used if these lands con- 
tinue to be cultivated. Therefore, I'm not 
suggesting that sprinkler irrigation should 
not be used, but the total impact of chang- 
ing or converting to sprinkler irrigation 
should be thoroughly evaluated before this 
approach is pursued for all of the land. 


ON-FIELD STUDIES 


Evidently the Montana Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service and other par- 
ties are planning to make some on-field 
studies of irrigation efficiency and to make 
some assessment of how this efficiency might 
be improved. I certainly encourage these 
kinds of studies because they will give the 
detailed information needed for a better as- 
sessment of the water balance. There are al- 
ternative methods of irrigation in addition 
to sprinkling that might be considered. 
These proposed studies should provide data 
for alternative approaches on the Greenfields 
Irrigation district. 

The on-site studies should include both 
water quantity and water quality evalua- 
tions. There seems to be a general concern 
about the poor quality of the irrigation re- 
turn flow from the Greenfields Irrigation 
district. Evidently the water that percolates 
through the soil follows the top of shale un- 
til it exits the ground into a drainage stream. 
There seems to be a general feeling that this 
water is very salty. However, the data in your 
report indicated that the Muddy Creek water 
was not highly saline, and in fact, the salt 
concentration decreased sharply during the 
irrigation season when the flow in Muddy 
Creek was high. I recognize that these data 
are only fragmentary, but these data are ali 
I have on which to base my observations. 

The irrigation return flow seeping from the 
ground under the Greenfields Irrigation dis- 
trict may have been much more saline a few 
years ago than it is now. The residual salts 
may have been leached away so that the 
deep percolation water now is of much better 
quality than previously. 

I suggest that in addition to measuring the 
quantity of water entering fields and leaving 
fields to get irrigation efficiency, that the 
water quality also be evaluated. I suggest 
that a number of the seeps be sampled on a 
regular basis and the electrical conductivity 
and any specific ions of interest be deter- 
mined to give a measure of concentration. 
The flow of these same seeps should be meas- 
ured if possible so that the total quantity of 
total salts or particular fons can be calcu- 
lated over a selected time period. 


NUTRIENTS 


The report indicates considerable concern 
about the nutrients in Muddy Creek water. 
I do not believe that the nutrient concentra- 
tions are a serious problem. Most of the 
phosphorus in the stream is associated with 
the sediment eroded from the stream bank. 
Decreasing the sediment will decrease the 
phosphorus. There is some nitrate but this 
does not appear to be a serious problem. We 
have no way of knowing if algal blooms will 
indeed occur if the sediment concentration is 
lowered. Just because sufficient nutrients are 
available in a water does not mean that algal 
blooms will occur, particularly in a flowing 
stream. There are many factors in addition to 
the nutrients that influence algal blooms. 


It is important to consider nutrients. If 
measures can be taken to reduce the nutrient 
concentration and the total amount of nu- 
trients lost in runoff water, these measures 
would be beneficial. If possible, the plant 
nutrients should remain on the land to be 
used by crops. 

PROPOSED INTERCEPTOR DRAIN 

The proposed interceptor drain appears to 
offer a reasonable solution to the channeling 
problem in Muddy Creek. At this time, how- 
ever, there does not appear to be sufficient 
information available to properly design nor 
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to justify spending the funds that would be 
necessary to bulld a drain. We do not know 
how much of the flow in Muddy Creek could 
be reduced by improved irrigation practices 
on the Greenfields Irrigation district and 
possible irrigation of additional lands adja- 
cent to that district, and we are not certain 
of other water sources in the Muddy Creek. 
Until these factors are better evaluated, the 
size of a proposed interceptor drain would 
only be a guess. At the cost of constructing 
such a lined drain, being so dependent on the 
size of the drain, we should be sure that we 
have sufficient justification for selecting a 
particular size so that we will not overspend 
funds uselessly. 

I am not suggesting that an interceptor 
drain is not a good idea. It may well be a 
very beneficial approach, particularly along 
certain reaches of Muddy Creek. I do not 
believe, however, that sufficient information 
is presently available to justify the construc- 
tion of a drain at this time. 

One idea that might be considered is to 
construct a dam on Muddy Creek to form a 
large sediment retention basin. This dam 
could also serve as a structure for diverting 
Muddy Creek into an ‘interceptor drain. This 
approach may allow constructing a shorter 
drain than presently proposed. More than 
one dam could be constructed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BEST MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The proposed on-site studies this coming 
growing season should provide some very 
good information concerning alternative 
practices on the Greenfields Irrigation dis- 
trict to reduce return flow into Muddy Creek. 
I suggest that a very intensive education 
program be developed to promote practices 
that will beneficially reduce the flow into 
Muddy Creek and help the farmer to do a 
better managing effort. Everything that can 
reasonably be done to educate the farmer 
and irrigator will be beneficial. It is my ex- 
perience that people respond positively when 
they understand the real benefits. Some of 
your on-site studies should be conducted 
where public access and attention can be 
drawn. Let the public know what you are 
doing, and why, and what you’re hoping to 
find cut. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, I believe that the Muddy 
Creex Task Force has made excellent prog- 
ress towards identifying a serious problem 
and in organizing to develop and promote a 
solution to the problem. I commend the Task 
Force for the breadth of their approach and 
the sincerity exhibited towards solving the 
real problem. I recognize that additional 
technical help is needed to better evaluate 
some phases of the proposed solutions to the 
problem before expenditure of all of the 
funds requested can be justified. The on-site 
studies this coming season should be very 
helpful towards determining what practices 
will provide the most benefit. In addition, I 
believe that other technical data available 
should be evaluated by those having the ex- 
pertise to do so. 

The unified effort towards solving this im- 
portant problem should be continued until 
a reasonable solution can be achieved. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1980. 

To: Hon. Max Baucus, 

From: Karlá Perri, Analyst, Food and Agri- 
culture Section, Environment and Na- 
tural Resources Policy Division; 

Subject: Muddy Creek Erosion Problem, 


This memorandum is sent in response to 
your request for information on the Muddy 
Creek erosion problem. Specific attention was 
to be directed to historical data on physical 
practices and budget outlays for various pro- 
grams. Attached is a letter which explains 
the current positions of SCS, ASCS, and 
FmHA. Funding and technical assistance has 
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been provided to farmers in the area for a 

number of years. Increases in staff and as- 

sistance will meet the requirements of an 
accelerated program, 

THE WATER AND POWER RESOURCES SERVICE AD- 
DITIONAL SOURCES ON FUNDING AND ON-SITE 
ASSISTANCE 
I contacted Robert H. Madsen at the Bill- 

ings Regional Office of the Water and Power 

Resources Service (WPRS), formerly the Bu- 

reau of Reclamation, as suggested in the let- 

ter from Lyall Schaefer. The WPRS has been 
installing sedimentation structures for the 
last 3 years, on the Sun River project, under 
their Soil Moisture and Conservation Pro- 
gram. Five months ago WPRS agreed to con- 
tact the state at the request of the local or- 
ganization and discuss proposals. They are 
in the process of designing a rehabilitation 
and betterment program on the Muddy Creek 

Project. 

The consultant report on Muddy Creek 
suggested building a power plant at the 
drainage area. WPRS has examined the site 
and indicates “it is one of the best they have 
ever seen”. For the past three years, & plan- 
ning and evaluation study for power plant 
operations has been at Gibson Dam, about 
55 miles west of Muddy Creek. Those involved 
in the Muddy Creek discussion have com- 
mented that approval could be easily ob- 
tained to fund such a study at Muddy Creek. 
It would also insure the consistent flow of 
Federal dollars needed to eliminate the ero- 
sion problem. The WPRS, is also studying 
the possibility of analyzing the effects of 
keeping Water Act of Muddy Creek alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Madsen is sending me a list of expenses 
by feature, that has been spent on the proj- 
ect the past three years. He is also sending a 
comprehensive budget of the Greenfields Ir- 
rigation district. 

THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—THE GREAT 

PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Funds cannot be obtained through the 
Great Plains Conservation Program, because 
the area of Montana included in the assist- 
ance program is range and dryland rather 
than the irrigated area of Muddy Creek. 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY—SEC- 

TION 208 WATER QUALITY PLANNING 


The Environmental Protection Agency is 
considering a $25,000 initial payment to the 
district, for water quality planning under 
Section 208. However, technical assistance 
will be provided by SCS. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE THE RURAL CLEAN WATER 
PROGRAM 


The Water Quality Council of the state of 
Montana submitted a request for 30,000 
under titlé 3 of the Rural Clean Water Pro- 
gram. It was approved March 1, 1980. 

I will keep you informed as additional re- 
ports on information arrives. If I can be of 
further assistance please call me at 287-7296, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Montana Office, March 4, 1980. 
KARLA PERRI, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear KARLA; This is a combined letter from 
ASCS, SCS and FmHA on the past activi- 
ties on the Greenfields Irrigation Project in 
Teton and Cascade Counties in Montana. This 
project contributes to the problems on 
Muddy Creek and is the area where on-farm 
work would be done under the proposed 
project. 

Currently, SCS is spending about $55,000 
per year to provide technical assistance to 
Teton County. On the basis of 40 percent 
of the landovers in the county being located 
in the portion draining to Muddy Creek, we 
would say that approximately $22,000 or one 
man-year per year is spent in our on-going 
program to provide technical assistance in 
the area that impacts on Muddy Creek. 
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SCS agrees with the logic in the Task 
Force Report which indicates that it should 
provide an additional two man-years tech- 
nical assistance to the Muddy Creek area to 
meet the needs of an accelerated program. 
The additional cost of doing this will be 
about $50,000 per year. 

In recent months additional staff assistance 
from the Great Falls Area Office, Bozeman 
State Office and neighboring field offices has 
been provided to serve the in sreased interests 
in the Muddy Creek area. There will be prob- 
lems from our reduced technical assistance in 
those areas where staff assistance is taken to 
provide for Muddy Creek's needs. The sacri- 
fices by other areas will become more ap- 
parent over time if SCS continues to in- 
crease assistance to Muddy Creek at a time 
when total SCS technical assistance to Mon- 
tana is decreasing. 

SCS is providing conservation planning 
and other technical assistance to approx- 
imately 60 landowners in the Muddy Creek 
area per year. In doing this, conservation 
plans are developed on about 2,500 acres 
per year, Approximately 20 landowners apply 
land leveling, irrigation water management, 
and erosion and sediment control practices 
which benefit about 2,400 acres annually in 
the Muddy Creek area. 

With an additional two man-years of tech- 
nical assistance, adequate cost-sharing pro- 
gram and landowner participation, SCS be- 
lieves that land treatment in the Muddy 
Creek area can be increased to about three 
times the on-going rate, With this level of 
acceleration, it is expected that 60 land- 
owners will apply practices each year to 
benefit about 7,500 acres per year. At this 
rate, 75 percent of the problem area should 
be treated in five years. 

SCS is gathering data to refine in greater 
detail the kinds and amounts of practices 
needed in the area and the cost of installing 
them. The attached inventory and monitor- 
ing proposal explains SCS's work in this re- 
gard. 

For information concerning the Water and 
Power Resource Service (former Bureau of 
Reclamation) activities, we would suggest 
that you contact Robert H. Madsen at the 
Billings Regional Office of WPRS. His FTS 
phone number is 585-6514. 

ASCS has been using a substantial portion 
of the available funds under the Agricultural 
Conservation Program in Teton County on 
the Greenfields Bench for many years. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the amount paid in Teton 
County for the practice, Reorganizing Irriga- 
tion Systems, for the past five years. 


Number of 
Producers 


Cost 
Shares 


28 $48, 190 
60 49.190 
52 30, 852 
32 24, 205 
51 40, 932 


There is another much smaller irrigation 
project in Teton County and some of the 
above cost-sharing was applied on the other 
irrigated land in the county. However, the 
local office estimates that 80 to 90 percent of 
the above was applied on the Greenfields 
Bench. About 80 percent of the entire project 
is in Teton County and the remainder in 
Cascade County. While there are some prac- 
tices applied on the Cascade County portion, 
I was not able to isolate this information 
from the accomplishment report for Cascade 
County, 

There is always more demand for funds 
under ACP than there are funds available 
and this certainly has been true in this area. 
This has commonly been a limiting factor. 
Actual accomplishments on the ground are a 
combination of technical help. availability 
of qualified contractors, ability of the 
farmer to pay his share of the cost or to 
obtain sound credit as well as cost-sharing. 
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While lack of cost-sharing funds has been 
a limiting factor, just increasing the avail- 
able cost-sharing funds will not necessarily 
solve everything. 

In the past three years FmHA has ad- 
vanced loan funds in the amount of $422,500 
for the soil and water loan program to land 
owners in the two counties which are in the 
Muddy Creek drainage. This year seven loans 
are in process for $172,500 which are for 
sprinkler systems and conservation practices 
which will reduce the runoff into Muddy 
Creek. 

Loan assistance by FmHA will be continued 
and expanded if possible to meet the needs 
of farmers for better water management. 

The increased FmHA activity will require 
more office space and two part time employ- 
ees to meet the workload. This is necessary 
to meet the needs of an escalated program 
and cooperate with other involved agencies. 

LYALL ScHAEFER, SED, 
Montana State ASCS Office. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 13, 1980. 
Hon. Max BAUCUS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Baucus: In response to your 
letter of June 4, 1980, concerning the Muddy 
Creek special water project, we convened, on 
June 12, 1980, a meeting of representatives 
of the Corps of Engineers, the Water and 
Power Resources Service of the Department 
of the Interior, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. We discussed the report of 
the three consultants (Dr. David Carter, 
USDA/SEA, Kimberly, Idaho; Professor Gay- 
lord Skogerboe, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; and Dr. Arthur 
Hornsby, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, USEPA, Ada, Olkahoma) and other re- 
lated material. Our objective, of course, was 
to explore ways to continue the ongoing ac- 
tivities while also developing a comprehen- 
sive plan to coordinate, monitor, and, hope- 
fully, expand those activities. 

To provide continuing coordination of the 
Federal agencies involved and to guide fur- 
ther analyses, we have formed an “Inter- 
agency Advisory Committee” (IAC) at the 
National Office level. The members and alter- 
nates of the IAC are listed on the enclosed 
sheet. 


At the field level, we are asking the Soil 
Conservation (SCS) State Conservationist 
for Montana, Van K. Haderlie, to form a 
“Technical Field Committee" (TFC) to or- 
ganize and direct the monitoring and project 
formulation functions. The TFC will consist 
of regional representatives of the four agen- 
cies plus technical consultants outside the 
Federal Government as may be necessary to 
provide the required expertise. Staff work for 
the TFC will largely be provided by the SCS 
Resource Planning Staff headquartered at 
Bozeman, Montana, with supplemental help 
by other agencies. Also, the Missouri River 
Basin Commission will be kept informed of 
these activities so that proper coordination 
can be maintained with studies under its 
jurisdiction. 

Financing of the monitoring, project de- 
velopment, and environmental assessments 
can be provided through the ongoing pro- 
grams of the agencies involved. For SCS, the 
authority used will be Section 6 of Public 
Law 83-566, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 

Plan implementation, other than possible 
redirection of current activity, is another 
matter, We suggest deferring further deci- 
sions until we receive detailed recommenda- 
tions from the TFC: 

We will proceed Immediately to initiate 
this activity and will keep you advised of 
progress. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH W. HAs, 
Acting for Chief. 
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MUDDY CREEK SPECIAL WATER PROJECT—IN- 
TERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE (IAC) 


Members 


Mr. Joseph W. Haas 
Deputy Chief for Natural Resource Projects 
Soil Conservation Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
P.O. Box 2890 
Washington, D.C. 20013 
(202-447-4527) 
Ms. Merna Hurd 
Director, Water Planning Division 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
401 M Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20460 
Colonel Dave Nottingham 
Assistant Director 
Civil Works, Corps of Engineers 
U.S. Department of the Army 
20 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20314 
(202-272-0105) 
Mr. Cliff Barrett 
Assistant Commissioner 
Planning and Operations 
Water and Power Resource Administration 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 
(202-343-4291) 
Alternate members 


Mr. Robert E. Kohnke 

Basin and Area Planning Staff 

Soil Conservation Service 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

P.O. Box 2890 

Washington, D.C. 20013 

(202-447-7827) 

Mr. Carl Myers 

Chief, Implementation Branch 

U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 

401 M Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20460 

(202-755-6928) 

Mr. Joe D. Auburg 

Chief, Western Branch, Civil Works 

U.S. Department of the Army 

20 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20314 

(202-272-0123) 

Mr. Jim Cook 

Assistant Director, Planning and Power Re- 

source Administration 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Washington. D.C. 20240 

(202-343-4788) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Bozeman, Mont., October 28, 1980. 
Hon. Max Baucus, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Baucus: This is in response 
to your letter of October 23, 1980, requesting 
an up-date on the activities of the Muddy 
Creek Technical Field Committee (TFC). 


There is excellent cooperation among mem- 
bers of the TFC, and the committee is meet- 
ing at least once a month to coordinate and 
review the work that is being assembled. The 
date that we have set for having the draft 
of our report completed is December 31, 1980. 


We prepared an outline of the areas to be 
covered in developing the strategy for Muddy 
Creek in September. An unedited copy of 
this outline is attached to give you some per- 
spective of how we are working. 


It appears that the agencies of Interior 
(WPRS predominantly) and Agriculture will 
have the most significant roles to play in ap- 
plying the strategy to improve Muddy Creek. 
The Corps of Engineers has provided a good 
technical report covering structural meth- 
ods to control the critically eroding Muddy 
Creek channel, and the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) is working to evaluate 
the environmental effects of the strategies 
that are being assembled. 


There are two broad areas in the strategy 
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that we are developing. One of these is the 
area of on-farm management and the other 
consists of project-type activities to provide 
surge relief and to stabilize the Muddy Creek 
channel. 

The on-farm strategy will be much like 
that presented in the Rural Clean Water 
Program application which you have reviewed 
recently. We are refining the on-farm water 
budget, improving our soil information, and 
finding better ways to display alternative 
levels of action and projected effects in our 
TFC strategy. The Rural Clean Water Pro- 
gram (RCWP) could certainly be a possibil- 
ity for implementing the on-farm part if 
RCWP is adequately funded. 

The TFC report will most likely indicate 
that the on-farm portion is ready for imple- 
mentation. The main requirements will be 
for an adequate financial assistance program 
and enough USDA technical assistance to 
help landowners apply the most up-to-date 
systems of irrigation water management on 
their land. 

For project-type activities, the report will 
set forth funding and manpower needs to 
plan and design the structures that are nec- 
essary components for alleviating the Muddy 
Creek problem. 

We appreciate your concern and interest 
in our work on Muddy Creek. Please let us 
know if additional information is needed. 

Sincerely, 
VAN K. HADERLIE, 
State Conservationist. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Max BAUCUS, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Baucus: This is in response 
to your letter of October 23, 1980, regarding 
the Muddy Creek Special Water Project. We 
are aware of the application that has been 
prepared for a Rural Clean Water Project 
on Muddy Creek. We will do all that we can 
to help assure that this is a good application 
and proposes a viable project. 

New applications for assistance under the 
Rural Clean Water Program (RCWP) are 
being held at the State Office of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Serv- 
ice (ASCS) pending the outcome of fiscal 
year 1981 program appropriation, ASCS will 
issue fiscal year 1981 program guidelines 
after the appropriation act is passed. The 
applications will then be submitted by the 
ASCS State committees in accordance with 
the guidelines, 

The expected level of fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations is $20 million based on the 
President's budget request and actions taken 
by the U.S. House of Representatives. Se- 
lection of RCWP projects to be funded is 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. He will choose 
from among more than 50 applications re- 
questing over $150 million as indicated by 
responses to the 1980 RCWP. We will make 
certain the Secretary is aware of your strong 
support of the Muddy Creek application. 

The Technical Field Committee (TFC) in 
Montana is to prepare an action program for 
Muddy Creek by early 1981. We anticipate 
that it will include a combination of activ- 
ities in addition to the RCWP, that are un- 
derway or might be undertaken in the near 
future. We expect that some of the proposals 
may require your support, possibly including 
legislative authority or special appropria- 
tions. The Inter-Agency Advisory Committee 
on the Muddy Creek Special Water Project 
has been supporting and encouraging the 
ZEE in its efforts to provide a timely prod- 
uct. 

Sincerely, 
JosEPH W. Haas, 
Deputy Chief for 
Natural Resource Products. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The period for routine morning 
business is closed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE ACT 


MOTION TO PROCEED TO CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 1480 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration of. 
the motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of S. 1480, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A motion by the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Ropert C. Byrp) to proceed to 
the consideration of S. 1480. 

ORDER TO VITIATE THE ORDER FOR THE YEAS 
AND NAYS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion be vitiated. 

Mr. MORGAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, let me say that 
I shall not object to the request of the 
majority leader. Indeed, I hope that the 
order for the yeas and nays will be 
vitiated. A little later today, I believe 
the majority leader and I shall both have 
statements to make in respect of this 
bill. 

The long and the short of it is that the 
parties have agreed, I believe, on the 
substance of a bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand 
it, the Senate is going to proceed with 
the superfund bill? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, we hope 
to proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wonder if the leader 
will give me some idea as to how long he 
anticipates the bill will take. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, There is no 
time agreement on it, I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina. 
I hope that the Senate can complete ac- 
tion on the measure today. There will be 
amendments offered, I am sure. I think 
the prospects are good for completion 
of action today. 


Mr. MORGAN. Will my leader tell me 
whether or not he thinks the prospects 
are good for completing it before the 
day is over? 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, I think 
the prospects would be good. 


The reason I say that is that several 
Senators have spent a good bit of time 
during the last several days trying to 
work out some of the problems associated 
with the bill. They have developed a 
compromise, which I think is supported 
by a good many Senators on both sides, 
and there will be other amendments 
offered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that compromise has been 
worked on, but I also understand that it 
is a very, very important bill. I have not 
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of those who has been taken 
i ONEA confidence. I would not 
want to preclude any chances or any 
opportunities that I might have along 
a President I wonder if the leader 
would be agreeable to the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum so we may dis- 
cuss ROBERT C. BYRD. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr: President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EMERGENCY 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I again ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to proceed be vitiated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank all Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1480) to provide for liability, 
compensation, cleanup, and emergency re- 
sponse for hazardous substances released 
into the environment and the cleanup of 
inactive hazardous waste disposal sites. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works with amendments as follows: 

On page 2, line 6, strike “For the purposes 
of this Act—” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(a) It is the intent of the Congress that 
this Act shall apply to hazardous substance 
disposal sites, facilities, and areas and to 
releases of hazardous substances from ves- 
sels and facilities (including rolling stock) 
into navigable waters, groundwater, public 
water supply, or air, or onto land. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act— 

On page 3, line 10, after "discharge" insert 
a comma and “release, or disposal”; 

On page 3, line 14, strike “containment” 
and insert “remedial action” or “remedy”; 

On page 3. line 16, strike “remedy,” and 
insert “remedial action”; 

On page 3, line 18, after “substance” in- 
sert “other than"; 

On page 3, line 19, strike “site not” and 
insert “facility”; 

On page 3, line 24, strike “safety” and in- 
sert “welfare”; 

On page 4, line 5, after “wastes,” insert 
“dredging or excavations,"; 

On page 4, line 6, after “the” insert “re- 
pair and”; 

On page 4. line 9, after “health” insert 
“and welfare"; 

On page 4. line 10, after the period, in- 
sert the following: 


The term includes the costs of nerma- 
nent relocation of residences, busineses. and 
community facilities where the President 
determines that, alone or in combination 
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with other measures, such relocation is more 
cost effective than and environmentally pref- 
erable to the transportation, storage, treat- 
ment, destruction, or secure disposition off- 
site of hazardous substances or may other- 
wise be necessary to protect the public health 
or welfare. 

On page 4, line 21, after the comma in- 
sert “or the provision of permanent effec- 
tive drinking water supplies”; 

On page 4, line 23, beginning with “are” 
strike through and including "(B)" in line 
24, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(A) are more cost-efficient than other re- 
medial actions, (B) will create new capacity 
to manage, in compliance with subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, hazard- 
ous substances in addition to those hazard- 
ous substances at the affected facility or 
site; (C) are necessary to protect public 
health or welfare or the environment from 
à present or potential risk which may be 
created by further exposure to the contin- 
ued presence of such hazardous substances; 
or (D). 

On page 5, line 11, strike “containment” 
and insert “remedial actions”; 

On page 5, beginning with line 15, strike 
through and including page 6, line 20, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(9) the term “facility” means (A) any 
building, structure, installation, equipment, 
pipe or pipeline, well, pit, pond, lagoon, 
impoundment, ditch, landfill, storage con- 
tainer, motor vehicle, rolling stock, or atr- 
craft, or (B) any site or area where a haz- 
ardous substance has been deposited, stored, 
disposed of, or placed or otherwise come to 
be located; 

On page 7, line 7, after “Act” insert the 
following: or, in the case of a hazardous 
waste disposal facility for which Hability has 
been transferred under section 4(j) of this 
Act, the Post-closure Liability Fund estab- 
lished under section 5(k) of this Act. 

On page 7, line 13, strike “and any other 
water used as a source of public drinking 
water”; 

On page 7, line 25, after “Act” insert "(but 
not including any waste the regulation of 
which under the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
has been suspended by Act of Congress)”; 

On page 8, line 9, strike “(1)” and insert 
"(2)"; 

On page 8, line 19, after the period, insert 
the following: 

The term does not include pertroleum, in- 
cluding oi] and fractions thereof which are 
not otherwise specifically listed or designated 
as hazardous substances under subpara- 
graphs (A) through (F) of this paragraph; 

On page 9, line 7, after “(15)” insert 
"(A)"; 

On page 9, line 7, strike “onshore or off- 
shore”; 

On page 9, line 8, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal”; 

On page 9, line 10, after “operated” insert 
“or otherwise controlled activities at"; 

On page 9, beginning with line 14, insert 
the following: 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier (i) the term 
“owner or operator” shall mean such com- 
mon carrier or other bona fide for hire car- 
rier acting as an indenencent contractor dur- 
ing such transportation, (ii) the generator 
of such hazardous substance shall not be 
considered to have caused or contributed to 
any discharge or release during such trans- 
portation which resulted solely from cir- 
cumstances or conditions beyon’4 his control; 

On page 10, line 2, after “discharging.” 
insert “injecting.” 

On page 10, line 3, after “dumping” insert 
“into the en=ironment”; 

On page 10, line 6, after “Health" insert 
“or welfare"; 

On page 10, line 6. strike the semicolon 
and “and” and insert a period; 
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On page 10, beginning with line 8, insert 
the foilowing: 

Such term shall not include— 

(i) any release which results in exposure 
to persons solely within the workplace, with 
respect to a claim for which the employer of 
such persons is Hable under applicable work- 
er's compensation law; 

(ii) release of source, byproduct, or special 
nuciear material from a nuclear incident, as 
those terms are defined in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act olf 1954, to the extent such release 
is covered by financial protection required by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission under 
section 170 of such Act, or, for the purposes 
of section 3(c) or any other removal or re- 
medial action, from any processing site 
designated under section 102(a) (1) or 302(a) 
of the Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation Con- 
trol Act of 1978; 

(iii) the normal 
fertilizer; or 

(iv) emissions from the exhaust of a motor 
vehicle; 

On page 11, line 5, after “(17)” insert 
"(A)"; 

On page 11, line 6, after “means” insert 
“()"% 

On page 11, line 8, after “substance” in- 
sert "(as defined in this Act), (il); 

On page 11, line 12, after “health” in- 
sert “or welfare"; 

On page 11, line 16, after “environment” 
strike the period, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: including the costs of remedy or re- 
medial action and the costs of carrying out 
section 3(c)(3) of this Act; 

(B) as part of the meaning of “remove” or 
“removal” wnder section 311(a) of the Clean 
Water Act and subparagraph (A) of this par- 
agraph, such terms include, but are not 
limited to, security fencing or other measures 
to limit access; provision of alternative 
water supplies; temporary evacuation and 
housing of threatened individuals not other- 
wise provided; and any emergency assistance 
which may be nrovided under the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1974; and 


(18) the term “federally permitted release” 
means (A) dwischarges in compliance with 
a permit under section 402 of the Clean Wa- 
ter Act, (B) discharges resulting from cir- 
cumstances identified and reviewe’ and made 
part of the public record with respect to a 
permit issued or modified under section 402 
of the Clean Water Act and subject to a con- 
dition of such permit, (C) continuous or 
anticipated intermittent discharges from a 
point source, identified in a permit or permit 
application under section 402 of the Clean 
Water Act, which are caused by events oc- 
curring within the scope of relevant operat- 
ing or treatment systems, (D) discharges in 
compliance with a legally enforceable permit 
under section 404 of the Clean Water Act, 
(E) releases in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable final permit issuei pursuant to 
section 3005 (a) through (d) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, as amended, from a haz- 
ardous waste treatment, storage, or disposal 
facility when such permit specifically iden- 
tifies the hazardous substances and makes 
such substances subject to a standard of 
practice, control procedure or bioassay lim- 
{tation or condition. or other control on the 
hazardous substances in such releases, (F) 
any release in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable permit issued under section 102 or 
section 103 of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search and Sanctuaries Act of 1972, (G) any 
injection of fluids authorized under Federal 
underground injection control programs or 
State programs submitted for Federal ap- 
proval (and not dicapprovei by the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency) pursuant to part C of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, as amended, (H) any 
emtssion Into the air subject to a permit or 
control regulation under section 111, section 
112, title T part C, title T part D, or State im- 
plementation plans submitted in accordance 
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with section 110 of the Clean Air Act (and 
not disapproved by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency), including 
any schedule or waiver granted, promulgated 
or approved under these sections, and (I) any 
release of source, special nuclear, or byprod- 
uct material, as those terms are defined in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
in compliance with a legally enforceable li- 
cense, permit, regulation, or order issued pur- 
suant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

On page 13, line 23, strike “PROHIBITED”; 

On page 13, line 24, after “Sec. 3. (a) (1)” 
insert the following: 

For the purposes of this Act, the Congress 
hereby finds and declares that the manufac- 
ture, use, transportation, treatment, storage, 
disposal, and release of hazardous substances 
are ultrahazardous activities. 

On page 14, line 3, insert "(2)"; 

On page 14, line 7, strike “in any quantity”; 

On page 14, line 8, after “health” insert 
“or welfare”; 

On page 14, line 9, after “and,” insert “if 
the President deems it appropriate,”; 

On page 14, line 10, strike “may determine 
those quantities" and insert “set that 
quantity”; 

On page 14, line 11, after “any” insert 
“such”; 

On page 14, line 12, after “health” insert 
“or welfare”; 

On page 14, beginning with line 14, strike 
through and including line 20; 

On page 15, line 5, strike “in violation of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection” and insert 
“other than a federally permitted release”; 

On page 15, line 11, after “2” insert “(b)”; 

On page 15, line 12, strike “in violation of 
this subsection” and insert “other than a 
federally permitted release”; 

On page 15, line 18, after “2” insert "(b)"; 

On page 15, line 19, strike “in violation of 
this subsection” and insert “other than a 


federally permitted release”; 
On page 16, line 5, after "2" insert "(b)"; 
On page 16, line 6, strike “in violation of 


this subsection” and insert “other than a 
federally permitted release”; 

On page 16, line 10, after “release” insert 
a comma and “discharge, or disposal”; 

On page 16, beginning with line 13, insert 
the following: 

(C) Within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of any notification required by subparagraph 
(B) (i) or (iii) of this paragraph, the ad- 
ministrator of said agency shall notify the 
affected State agency or department desig- 
nated by the Governor to receive notice of 
such discharge, release or disposal. 

On page 16, line 19, after “who” insert 
“owns or operates, or has reason to believe 
that he or she"; 

On page 16, line 21, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal site” and insert “facility or 
site at which hazardous substances (other 
than as defined in section 2(b)(13)(G) of 
this Act) are stored or disposed of which 
is”; 

On page 17, line 2, after “such” insert 
“facility or"; 

On page 17, line 5, after “such” insert 
“facility or"; 

On page 17, line 7, after the period, in- 
sert “The Administrator shall notify the 
affected State agency or department deig- 
nated by the Governor to receive notice of 
such facility or site."’; 

On page 17, line 11, after “such” insert 
“facility or”; 


On page 17, line 19, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal” and insert “facility or’; 

On page 17, line 23, strike “any records 
relating to the site or any hazardous sub- 
stances” and insert “or falsify any records 
relating to the location, title, or condition 
of the facility or site or the identity. charac- 
teristics, quantity, origin, or condition (in- 
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cluding containerization and previous treat- 
ment) of any hazardcus substances’; 

On page 18, beginning with line 6, insert 
the following: 

(C) Any deed or conveyance for any 
facility or site at which any hazardous sub- 
stance (other than as defined in section 
2(b) (13) (G) of this Act) has been disposed 
of or’stored, or which has been ccntaminated 
by any release of such a hazardous sub- 
stance, shall disclose upon its face the iden- 
tity, quantity, location, condition, and cir- 
cumstances of such disposal, storage, or 
contamination, to the full extent known to 
or ascertainable by the owner or other con- 
veyer of such facility or site. Such deed or 
conveyance shall also contain such restrive 
convenants limiting the subsequent use or 
modification of such facility or site as may 
be necessary to protect the public health or 
welfare. This disclosures and restrictive 
covenants in such deed or conveyance shall 
be made a matter of public record in the 
registry of deeds or similar institution for 
the political subdivision in which said fa- 
cility or site is located. Any person who 
knowingly violates the requirements of this 
subparagraph shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. In addi- 
tion, any such person shall be held liable 
under section 4 of this Act as an owner of 
such facility or site in the case of any dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of a hazardous 
substance from such facility or site. 

On page 19, line 4, after “and” insert "to"; 

On page 19, line 3, strike “section” and 
insert “sections 3007 and”; 

On page 19, line 7, after “removal” insert 
“or remedial action”; 

On page 19, line 9, after “health” insert 
“and welfare”; 

On page. 19, line 7, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance dispcsal site” and insert “facility or 
site at which hazardous substances are 
stored, treated, or disposed of which is”; 

On page 19, line 16, strike “or”; 

On page 19, line 16, after “release” insert 
a comma and “or disposal”; 

On page 19, line 17, after “release” insert 
“or substantial threat of release”; 

On page 19, line 21, after the comma, strike 
“or” and insert “and”; 

On page 19, line 21, strike “the contain- 
ment of” and insert “remedial action con- 
cerning”; 

On page 19, line 25, after “any” insert 
“other”; 

On page 20, line 2, after “health” insert 
“or welfare”; 

On page 20, line 3, after “removal” insert 
“and remedial action"; 

On page 20, line 5, strike “or hazardous 
substance disposal site”; 

On page 20, line 6, after “occurs, or” insert 
“by any”; 

On page 20, beginning with line 8, insert 
the following: 

(2) Unless (A) the President finds that (1) 
continued removal actions are immediately 
required to prevent, limit or mitigate an 
emergency, (ii) there is an immediate risk 
to public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, and (ili) such assistance will not 
otherwise be provided on a timely basis; or 
(B) the President has determined the appro- 
priate remedial actions as provided in para- 
graph (4) and the State or States in which 
the source of the release is located have com- 
plied with section 6(a)(2)(A) of this Act, 
expenditures from the Fund, other than 
those authorized by paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, shall not continue after $1,000,- 
000 has been obligated or six months has 
elapsed from the date of initial response to 
a release or discharge of hazardous sub- 
stances. 

(3) Whenever (A) any hazardous substance 
is released, discharged or disposed which, in 
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the judgment of the President, may present 
a danger to public health or welfare or the 
environment, or (B) there is substantial 
threat of such release, or (C) the President 
has reason to believe that illness, disease or 
complaints thereof may be attributable to 
exposure to a chemical or other toxic sub- 
stance, and there is evidence to suspect a 
retease of such substance, the President may 
undertake such investigations, monitoring, 
surveys, testing or other information gather- 
ing as are necessary to identify the existence 
and extent of the discharge or release or 
threat thereof, the hazardous substances in- 
volved, the source of such substance, and 
the danger to public health, welfare or the 
environment. As appropriate, the President 
may. in addition, undertake such planning, 
legal, fiscal, economic, engineering, architec- 
tural, and other studies or investigations as 
are necessary to determine and direct re- 
moval and remedial actions, to recover the 
costs of such removal and remedial actions, 
and to enforce the provisicns of this Act. 

(4) The President shall determine appro- 
priate remedial action in consultation with 
the State. 

On page 21, line 17, strike “(2)” and in- 
sert "(5)"; 

On page 22, line 1, strike “Disposal Site"; 

On page 22, line 3, strike “such” and in- 
sert “facilities or”; 

On page 22, line 4, after “sites” insert 
“at which hazardous substances have been 
disposed of or otherwise come to be lo- 
cated"; 

On page 22, line 7, strike “containing” and 
insert “remedying”; 

On page 22, line 9, after “such” insert 
“facilities or"; 

On page 22, line 12, strike “emergency 
response, containment” and insert “removal, 
remedy"; 

On page 22, line 23, after “such” insert 
facilities or”; 

On page 23, line 2, after “such” insert 
“facilities or”; 

On page 23, beginning with line 3, insert 
the following: 

Such plan shall specify a role for private 
organizations and entities in preparation 
for response and in responding to releases 
of hazardous substances, including identifi- 
cation of appropriate qualifications and ca- 
pacity therefor. Such plan shall specify pro- 
cedures, techniques, materials, equipment, 
and methods to be employed in identifying, 
removing or remedying releases of hazardous 
substances comparable to those required un- 
der section 311(c)(2) (F) and (G) and (j) 
(1) of the Clean Water Act, 

On page 23, line 19, strike “evidence” and 
insert “information”; 

On page 23, line 20, after “transporta- 
tion,” insert “discharge, release,"; 

On page 23, line 22, after “health” insert 
“or welfare”; 

On page 23, line 25, after “person” insert 
“causing or"; 

On page 24, beginning with line 5, insert 
the following: 

(e) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in removal or remedial actions, the 
Administrator shall require compliance with 
Federal health and safety standards by con- 
tractors and subcontractors as a condition 
of such contracts. 


(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and subject to the authority of sec- 
tion 6 of this Act, the President may au- 
thorive the use of such emergency procure- 
ment powers as he deems necessary to effect 
the purposes of this Act. Upon determina- 
tion that such procedures are necessary to 
effect the purposes of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall promulgate regulations prescrib- 
ing the circumstances under which such au- 
thority shall be used and the procedures 
governing the use of such authority. 
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On page 24, line 19, after “person” insert 
“otherwise”; 

On page 24, line 20, strike “(i)”; 

On page 24, line 21, strike “(ii)”; 

On page 24, line 24, before “the owner” in- 
sert "(i)"; 

On page 24, line 24, strike “an onshore or 
offshore” and insert “a facility’; 

On page 25, beginning with line 1, insert 
the following: 

(ii) any person who at the time of dis- 
posal of any hazardous substance owned or 
operated any facility or site at which such 
hazardous substances are disposed of, 

(iii) any person who by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise arranged for disposal, 
treatment, or transport for disposal or treat- 
ment by any other party or entity of hazard- 
ous substances owned or possessed by such 
person, at facilities or sites owned or oper- 
ated by such other party or entity and con- 
taining such hazardous substances, and 

(iv) any person who accepts any hazard- 
ous substances for transport to disposal or 
treatment facilities or sites selected by such 
person, 

On page 25, line 16, strike “in violation 
of section 3(a) of this Act, including any 
release excluded from the definition of “dis- 
charge” under section 311(a) (2) of the Clean 
Water Act" and insert “or from which any 
pollutant or containment is released result- 
ing in action under section 3(c)(1) of this 
Act”; 

On page 25, line 20, strike “and any other 
person who caused or contributed or is caus- 
ing or contributing to such discharge, re- 
lease, or disposal, including but not limited 
to prior owners, lessees, and generators, 
transporters, or disposers of such hazardous 
substances,"; 

On page 26, line 1, strike “containment, or 
emergency response” and insert “or remedial 
action”; 

On page 26, line 23, after “from” insert 
“personal injury or from”; 

On page 27, line 4, after “costs” insert "or 
burial expenses”; 

On page 27, line 14, after “State” insert a 
colon and the following: 


Provided, however, That no liability to the 
United States or State shall be imposed un- 
der subsection (a)(2)(C) of this section, 
where the party sought to be charged has 
demonstrated that the damages to natural 
resources complained of were specifically 
identified as an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of natural resources in an en- 
vironmental impact statement, or other com- 
parable environment analysis, and the deci- 
sion to grant a permit or license authorizes 
such commitment of natural resources, and 
the facility or project was otherwise operat- 
ing within the terms of its permit or license. 


On page 28, beginning with line 8, strike 
through and including line 24, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


(ce) (1) LIABILITY FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES.— 
A person liable for the discharge, release, or 
disposal of any hazardous substance under 
this section shall be liable for medical ex- 
penses as defined in subsection (a) (2) (F) of 
this section where such expenses were in- 
curred in the treatment of injury or disease 
which such discharge, release or disposal 
caused or to which it significantly con- 
tributed. 


(2) RELEVANCY ExcLUsIONS——In connec- 
tion with any claim for medical expenses un- 


der paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
court may admit as relevant to the issue of 
causation evidence tending to establish that 
the hazardous substance in question causes 
or contributes to injury or disease of the sort 
claimed to have been suffered by the 


claimant, including, but without limitation, 
evidence indicating (A) an increase of in- 


cidence of such injury or disease in the ex- 
posed population above that which is other- 
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wise probable, (B) results of pertinent epide- 
miological studies (without regard to the 
size of the sample), (C) results of pertinent 
animal studies, (D) results of pertinent tis- 
sue culture studies, (E) results of pertinent 
microorganism culture studies, and (F) re- 
sults of laboratory or toxicologic studies. 

(3) (A) PRESUMPTION OF CAUSE.—In con- 
nection with any claim for medical expenses 
brought pursuant to subparagraph (1) of 
this subsection, where the claimant intro- 
duces evidence sufficient to enable the trier 
of fact to find (i) that the claimant was ex- 
posed to a hazardous substance found in a 
discharge, release, or disposal which the de- 
fendant caused or to which he contributed, 
(il) such exposure was in a quantity or for a 
duration with respect to which there is a 
reasonable likelihood that it is sufficient to 
cause or significantly contribute to injury or 
disease of the class or type of which the 
claimant complains, and (iii) that there ex- 
ists a reasonable likelihood that exposure to 
such substance causes or significantly con- 
tributes to injury or disease of the class or 
type which the claimant claims to have suf- 
fered, then it shall be presumed that defend- 
ant caused or significantly contributed to 
that injury or disease. 

(B) The presumption defined in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph affects only the 
burden of going forward with the presenta- 
tion of the case. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall affect the burden of proof which shall 
remain with the claimant in accordance with 
rule 301 of the Federal Rules of Evidence. 

On page 30, line 22, after “extent” insert 
a comma and “both procedurally and 
substantively,”; 

On page 30, line 24, after “under” insert 
“this”; 

On page 30, line 24, strike, “of this Act"; 

On page 31, beginning with line 6, strike 
through and including line 13, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(f)(1) In any case where a person held 
liable under this section can demonstrate by 
& preponderance of the evidence that (A) 
the contribution of such person to a dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of a hazardous 
substance can be distinguished or appor- 
tioned and (B) such contribution was not a 
significant factor in causing or contributing 
to the discharge, release, or disposal or the 
damages resulting therefrom, the liability of 
such person shall be limited to that portion 
of the release or damages to which such per- 
son contributed. 

(2) In any action brought under this sec- 
tion or section 6(c) of this Act, a person held 
jointly and severally liable with one or more 
other persons is entitled to seek contribution 
from such persons to the extent of the pro- 
portionate lability of such persons. In any 
case where a person held liable under this 
section alleges that the discharge, release, or 
disposal or the consequent damages are 
solely or in part due to the act or omission 
of a third party, such person retains all 
rights against such third party and shall be 
entitled to join such third party as a defend- 
ant in an action under this section or section 
6(c) of this Act. 

(3) Any matter or action concerning lim- 
itation or apportionment of liability under 
paragraph (1) or contribution under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall occur fol- 
lowing determination of liability under sub- 
section (a) of this section and appropriate 
payment of claims to any claimant, except 
to the extent such matter may be resolved 
pursuant to Rule 56 of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. The claimant is not an 
indispensable party in such matter or action. 

(4) Tn apportioning or limiting liability of 
any party under this section, the trier of 
fact may consider factors, including— 

(i) the ability of the party to demonstrate 
that his contribution to a discharge, release, 
or disposal of a hazardous substance can be 
distinguished; 
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(ii) the amount of hazardous substance 
involved; 

(iil) the degree of toxicity of the hazard- 
ous substance involved; 

(iv) the degree of involvement in the 
manufacture, treating, transporting, dispos- 
ing of the hazardous substance; and 

(v) the degree of cooperation with Fed- 
eral, State, or local officials to prevent any 
harm to the public health or the environ- 
ment. 

On page 33, line 7, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal site” and insert “facility or 
site at which hazardous substances are stored 
or disposed of”; 

On page 33, line 10, after “utilized for the” 
insert “storage or”; 

On page 33, line 11, after “utilized the” 
insert “facility or"; 

On page 33, line 12, after “time for the” 
insert “storage or"; 

On page 33, line 13, after “transported,” 
insert “stored,”; 

On page 33, line 14, strike “emergency re- 
sponse or containment” and insert “removal 
or remedial action"; 

On page 33, beginning with line 21, insert 
the following: 

(h) No person shall be liable under this 
Act for damages as a result of acts taken 
or omitted in preparation for, or in the 
course of rendering care, assistance, or ad- 
vice in accordance with the National Con- 
tingency Plan or at the direction of an on- 
scene coordinator appointed under such 
plan, with respect to an incident creating 
a danger to public health or welfare or the 
environment as a result of any release of 
a hazardous substance or the possibility 
thereof. This subsection shall not preclude 
liability for damages as the result of gross 
negligence or intentional misconduct on the 
part of such person. For the purposes of the 
preceding sentence, reckless, willful, or wan- 
ton misconduct shall constitute gross negli- 
gence. 


(1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
conveyance, or similar agreement shall be 
effective to transfer from the owner or oper- 
ator of a facility, or from any person who 
may be liable for a release under this sec- 
tion, to any other person the liability im- 
posed under this section: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not apply to a transfer in a 
bona fide conveyance of a facility or site (1) 
between two parties not affllated with each 
other in any way, (2) where there has been 
an adequate disclosure in writing consistent 
with section 3(a)(4)(C) of this Act of all 
facts and conditions (including potential 
economic consequences) material to such 
liability, and (3) to a transferor who can 
provide assurances of financial responsibility 
and continuity of operation consistent with 
the degree and duration of risks associated 
with such facility.or site. 


(j)(1) The liability established by this 
section or any other law for the owner or 
operator of a hazardous waste disposal facili- 
ty which has received a permit under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, shall 
be transferred to and assumed by the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by section 
5(k) of this Act when— 


(A) such facility and the owner and oper- 
ator thereof have complied with each condi- 
tion or requirement of such permit and with 
the requirements of subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act and regulations issued 
thereunder, which may affect the perform- 
ance of such facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and the con- 
ditions of such permit, and such facility and 
the surrounding area have been monitored 
as required by such regulations and permit 
conditions for a period not to exceed five 
years after closure to demonstrate that there 
is no substantial likelihood that any migra- 
tion off site or release from confinement of 
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any hazardous substance or other risk to 
public health or welfare will occur. 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be ef- 
fective ninety days after the owner or opera- 
tor of such facility notifies the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency that 
the conditions imposed by this subsection 
have been Satisfied. If within such ninety- 
day period the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency determines that 
any such facility has not complied with all 
the conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator shall so notify the owner and 
operator of such facility and the administra- 
tor of the fund established by section 5(k) 
of this Act, and the owner and operator of 
such facility shall continue to be Hable with 
respect to such facility under this section 
and other law until such time as the Admin- 
istrator determines that such facility has 
complied with all conditions imposed by this 
subsection. A determination by the Admin- 
istator that a facility has not complied with 
all conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been sup- 
plied to demonstrate compliance, shall be a 
final administrative action for purposes of 
judicial review. A request for additional in- 
formation shall state in specific terms the 
data required. 

(3) In addition to the assumption of lia- 
bility of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post-closure 
Liability Fund established by section 5(k) 
of this Act may be used to pay costs of moni- 
toring and care and maintenance of a site 
incurred by other persons after the period 
for monitoring required by regulations under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
for hazardous waste disposal facilities meet- 
ing the conditions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

(k) No person (including the United States 
or any State) may recover under the author- 
ity of this section for any removal costs or 
damages resulting from the field application 
of a pesticide product registered under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
affect or modify in any way the obligations 
or liability of any person under any other 
provision of State or Federal law, including 
common law, for damages, injury, or loss re- 
sulting from a release of any hazardous sub- 
stance or for removal or the costs of removal 
of such hazardous substance. 

(1) Recovery by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for removal costs 
or damages resulting from a federally permit- 
ted release shall be pursuant to existing law 
in lieu of this section. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall affect or modify in any way the 
obligations or liability of any person under 
any other provision of State or Federal law, 
including common law, for damages, injury, 
or loss resulting from a release of any haz- 
ardous substance or for removal or the costs 
of removal of such hazardous substance. In 
addition, costs of removal incurred by the 
Federal Government in connection with a 
discharge specified in section 2(b) (18) (B) 
or (C) shall be recoverable in an action 
brought under section 309(b) of the Clean 
Water Act. 

(m) Recovery by any person (including 
the United States or any State) for removal 
costs or damages resulting from a substance 
determined to be hazardous only under sec- 
tion 2(b)(13)(G) of this Act and not re- 
sponded to by the President under section 
3(c) (1)(B) of this Act, shall be pursuant to 
other applicable law in lieu of this section. 
Nothing in this subsection shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or lia- 
bility of any person under any other pro- 
vision of State or Federal law, including 
common law, for damages, injury, or loss 
resulting from a release of any hazardous 
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substance or for removal or the costs of re- 
moval of such hazardous substance. 

(n)(1) No person (including the United 
States, the Fund, or any State) may recover 
under the authority of this section, nor may 
any money in the Fund be used under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act for the payment of any 
claim, for damages specified under subsec- 
tion (a)(2) (A), (B), (C), (D), (G), or (E) 
(other than for loss resulting from personal 
injury) of this section, nor may any money 
in the Fund be used under section 6(a) (1) 
(E) or (F) of this Act, where such damages 
and the release of a hazardous substance 
from which such damages resulted have 
occurred wholly before the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) No person (including the United 
States, the Fund, or any State) may recover 
under the authority of this section, nor may 
any money in the Fund be used under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act for the payment of any 
claim, for damages specified under subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(F) of this section, or under 
subsection (a)(2)(E) of this section (for 
loss of income or profits or impairment of 
earning capacity resulting from personal in- 
jury), where the exposure of the claimant 
to a release of a hazardous substance has 
occurred wholly prior to January 1, 1977, 
and the claimant has discovered or has 
knowledge of his injury or disease prior to 
such date. 

(3) No person (including the United 
States, the Fund, or any State) may recover 
under the authority of this section for dam- 
ages specified under subsection (a) (2)(F) of 
this section or under subsection (a) (2) (E) 
of this section (for loss of income or profits 
or impairment of earning capacity resulting 
from personal injury), where the exposure 
of the claimant to a release of a hazardous 
substance has occurred wholly prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1977, but the claimant has not dis- 
covered or had knowledge of his injury or 
disease until after such date. 

(4) Por the purposes of this subsection, 
the costs of temporary or permanent reloca- 
tion of residences and provision of alterna- 
tive water supplies shall be deemed costs of 
removal and not damages specified in sub- 
section (a)(2)(A) of this section. 

(5) Nothing in this subsection shall affect 
or modify in any way the obligations or lia- 
bility of any person under any other pro- 
vision of State or Federal law, including 
common law, for damages, injury, or loss 
resulting from a release of any hazardous 
substance or for removal or the costs of re- 
moval of such hazardous substance. 

On page 40, beginning with line 8, strike 
through and including the word “Fund” in 
line 11; 

On page 40, line 15, after “(1)” insert 
“(b)"s 

On page 40, line 16, strike “(1)” and insert 
A); 

On page 40, line 17, strike “(2)” and in- 
sert “(B)”; 

On page 40, line 19, strike “(3)” and insert 
“(c)”; 

On page 40, beginning with line 21, insert 
the following: 

(D) amounts appropriated to the Fund 
pursuant to paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion; 

(E) all moneys transferred to the Fund 
under section 9(d)(4) of this Act; 

(F) all interest received from the invest- 
ment of moneys held by the Fund pursuant 
to subsection (h) (2). 

(2) The total amount which may be col- 
lected in fees under subsection (c) shall not 
exceed— 

(A) $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, 

(B) $525,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, and 

(C) $700,000.000 for each of fiscal years 
1983 through 1986. 

(3) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Fund for the fiscal year— 
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(A) 1981, $35,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $75,000,000, 

(C) 1983 and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $100,000,000. 

Cn page 41, beginning with line 16, 
strike through and including page 44, line 
2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(c)(1) In order to allocate the costs as 
broadly as possible among those who may 
generate, distribute, transport, dispose, or 
benefit from the use of hazardous substances 
while minimizing the burden of collection, 
fees shall be imposed early in the manu- 
facturing cycle on the basic elements and 
compounds from which hazardous sub- 
stances are generated. Beginning one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the enactment 
cf this Act— 

(A) each supplier of primary petrochemi- 
cals shall collect a fee established in ac- 
cordance with this section on behalf of the 
Fund for each pound of primary petro- 
chemicals supplied to any other person or 
used by such supplier. 

(B) each supplier of inorganic raw mate- 
rials shall collect a fee established in accord- 
ance with this section on behalf of the Fund 
for each short ton of inorganic raw materials 
Supplied to any other person or used by such 
supplier, and 

(C) .each owner of a refinery receiving 
crude. oil or unfinished petroleum oil shall 
pay a fee established in accordance with 
this section per barrel of oll received, each 
owner of petroleum oil for export shall pay 
a fee established in accordance with this sec- 
tion per barrel of oil exported at the point 
of export or loading for export, and each 
owner of petroleum oil for entry into the 
United States shall pay a fee established in 
accordance with this section per barrel of 
oil entered at the point of entry or unload- 
ing for entry, whether for import or transfer 
to a foreign country. 

(2) (A) Under regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the fees in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be 
imposed on the basis of a schedule of rates 
established by the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, consistent with sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of this section. The 
schedule of rates may be modified annually 
in accordance with this section, but in no 
event shall the fee exceed 2 per centum of 
the list price of the primary petrochemical, 
inorganic raw material, or petroleum oil when 
soldat arms length. 

(B) No regulation that establishes fees 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, nor any modification of such a regula- 
tion, whether or not in effect, may be stayed 
by any court pending completion of judicial 
proceedings for the review of that regula- 
tion or modification. 

(C) Any fees shall be imposed only once 
under this subsection on any quantity of 
petroleum oil, primary petrochemical, or in- 
organic raw material, except that any fee 
imposed on any quantity of refined petro- 
leum used as a feedstock or a primary 
petrochemical shall be added, once and only 
once, to the fee imposed on that quantity 
pursuant to paragraph (1)(C) of this 
subsection. 

(d)(1) The fee imposed on any primary 
petrochemical shall not exceed $20 per short 
ton of primary petrochemical: Provided, 
however, That the aggregate amount of such 
fees shall not exceed such amount as is 
necessary to produce revenues equal to, 
for the fiscal vear— 

(A) 1981, $162,000.000, 

(B) 1982, $338,000,000, and 

(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $460,000.000 or such amount 
as determined by regulation pursuant to 
subsection (e) (1) (A) of this section. 

(2) The fee imposed on any inorganic raw 
material shall not exceed $10 per short ton 
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of inorganic raw material: Provided, how- 
ever, ‘That the aggregate amount of such fees 
shall not exceed such amount as is necessary 
to produce revenues equal to, for the fiscal 
year— 

(A) 1981, $50,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $112,000,000, and 

(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $150,000,000, or such amount 
as determined by regulation pursuant to sub- 
section (e) (1) (A) of this section. 

(3) The fee imposed on any crude or un- 
finished petroleum oil shall not exceed 3 
cents per barrel of petroleum oil received, 
exported or entered: Provided, however, That 
the aggregate amount of such fees shall not 
exceed such amount as is necessary to pro- 
duce revenues equal to, for the fiscal year— 


(A) 1981, $38,000,000, 
(B) 1982, $75,000,000, and 


(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $100,000,000, or such amount 
as determined by regulation pursuant to sub- 
section (€)(1)(A) of this section. 


(4) Beginning in fiscal year 1981 and until 
modified pursuant to subsection (c) (2) (A) 
of this section, the fee imposed on primary 
petrochemicals, inorganic raw materials, and 
petroleum oil shall be— 


[Dollars per short ton] 


Butylene, excluding that portion used 
to make butadiene 
Butadiene 


Methane, excluding that portion used 
to make ammonia 

Naphthalene 

Propylene —..- 

Toluene, excluding that portion used 
to make benzene. 


Antimony trioxide 
Antimony sulfide_ 


Potassium dichromate 
Sodium dichromate 
Cobalt 

Copper sulfate 

Cupric oxide 

Cuprous oxide_-_-__ 
Hydrochloric acid.. 
Hydrogen fluoride 
Lead 


Nitric acid, excluding that portion 
used to make fertilizers... gestae 

Phosphorous 

Phosphoric acid, excluding that por- 
tion used to make fertilizers 

Potassium hydroxide 

Sodium hydroxide. 

Sulfuric acid, excluding that portion 
used to make fertilizers. 

Stannous chloride 

Stannic chloride 

Zinc 


Ammonia, excluding that portion used 
to make fertilizers or used to make 
nitric acid 


[Cents per barrel] 
Petroleum oll 


(e)(1) Beginning three years after the fee 
is first initiated and biannually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in consul- 
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tation with the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, adjust by regu- 
lation the amount of the fee to better reflect 
the claims experience of the Fund for any 
primary petrochemical, inorganic raw mate- 
rial, or petroleum oil subject to a fee under 
this section. In making such adjustments, 
the Secretary shall, to the extent reasonably 
practicable, modify the fee so that: 

(A) the percentage of the total annual 
moneys collected is approximately propor- 
tional to the incidence, as estimated from 
available information, of all primary petro- 
chemicals, of all inorganic raw materials, and 
of crude oil (and their intermediates, final 
products and wastes) in releases requiring 
fund expenditures for each of these three 
classes; 

(B) the fee rate for each primary petro- 
chemical, inorganic raw material, and crude 
oil subject to the fee is approximately pro- 
portional to its (including intermediates, 
final products and waste) incidence, as es- 
timated from available information, in re- 
leases requiring fund expenditures. 

(2) In modifying the fee rate pursuant to 
paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection: 

(A) If in the first three years a substance 
(its intermediates, final products, or wastes) 
has not been found in any releases requiring 
fund expenditures, the fee for that substance 
shall be set at the lowest rate applicable to 
any substance subject to the fee and that 
rate shall apply until the next biannual 
adjustment. 

(B) If by the second biannual fee adjust- 
ment or any subsequent biannual fee ad- 
justment, a substance (its intermediates, 
final products, and wastes) has not been 
found in any releases requiring fund expend- 
itures, the fee for that substance may be 
set at zero, except that, if expenditures from 
the fund are subsequently required for a 
substance with a fee rate of zero, the Secre- 
tary may, by rule, reimpose a fee in the next 
annual fee collection period. 


(C) The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, may, 
where appropriate, distinguish among indus- 
trial categories to better appropriate the ex- 
penditure experience of the Fund. If it is 
concluded that (i) a particular industrial 
category and its suppliers have not caused 
or contributed significantly to releases of 
such substances requiring Fund expendi- 
tures; (ii) substances typical of those used 
by the industrial category or its suppliers 
have not been present significantly in re- 
leases of unknown origin from any facility 
or site where hazardous substances are stored 
or disposed and which have resulted in fund 
expenditures; and (iii) distinguishing among 
industrial categories would not preclude 
passing the fee on to ultimate consumers of 
hazardous substances present in releases, 
then such industrial category shall not be 
subject to a fee on the particular primary 
petrochemical, inorganic raw material or 
crude oil. 


(3) Prior to the first adjustment of fee 
rates provided for in paragraph (1)(B) of 
this subsection, the fertilizer production in- 
dustry is conclusively presumed to not im- 
pose significant costs upon the Fund and 
to be subject to a fee rate of zero. In im- 
plementing such paragraph, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in consultation with the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, shall determine whether such 
fee rate requires adjustment to refiect the 
Fund's actual exvenditure experience. 

(4) Prior to the first adjustment of fee 
rates provided for in paragraph (1)(B) of 
this subsection, the fee on copper shall be 
imposed only on copper sulfate, cupric oxide, 
and cuprous oxide. In implementing this 
section, the Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, shall deter- 
mine, pursuant to paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection, whether a fee should be imposed 
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by rule on copper or additional copper com- 
pounds to reflect the Fund’s actual expendi- 
ture experience. Copper which is exported 
shall be exempt from any fee. 

(f)(1) In order to provide suppliers an 
economic incentive for the recycling and re- 
use of primary petrochemicals and inorganic 
raw materials, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
after consultation with the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
may by rule reduce the fee which would 
otherwise be imposed under this section in 
proportion to the extent that the Secretary 
determines any portion of that primary 
petrochemical or inorganic raw materials to 


(A) removed from the waste stream of a 
production process and recycled in such pro- 
duction process; reintroduced into the pro- 
duction of substances subject to the fee; or 
used as a source of fuel or other energy when 
used onsite or sold to other persons; 

(B) derived from recycled material; or 

(C) produced solely as a byproduct of pol- 
lution controls and used onsite or sold to 
other persons. 

(2) No reduction in fees under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection may exceed the 
amount of the fee which would otherwise be 
imposed under this section on the sale or 
use of such primary petrochemical or in- 
organic raw material. 

(g) Any fees imposed by subsection (c) 
shall be assessed and collected by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate, and the 
provisions of subtitle F of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 shall apply to the assess- 
ment and collection of such fee as if such 
fee were a tax described in chapter 32 of such 
Code. 

On page 52, line 19, strike “(d)” and insert 
“(h)”; 

On page 52, line 21, after the period, insert 
the following: 

In any fiscal year, two-thirds of the money 
credited to the Fund as provided in subsec- 
tion (b)(2) and (3) shall be available only 
for— 

(A) costs of removal as provided under 
section 6(@)(1) (A), (B), (C), and (G); 

(B) all other costs as provided for under 
section 6(a)(1) (C), (D), (E), (F), (H), (1), 
(J), (L), and (P); and 

(C) that portion of administrative and 
personnel costs under section 6(a)(1)(K) 
which are incident to the costs in subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of this paragraph. 

On page 53, line 9, strike “above the level 
determined under paragraph (1),"; 

On page 53, beginning with line 17, insert 
the following: 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury, In con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, may use any 
excess in the Fund to purchase private rein- 
surance. Any such reinsurance shall be for 
the sole purpose of increasing the ability of 
the Fund to meet potential obligations as 
provided in section 6. Any contract to pur- 
chase such reinsurance made under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U.S.C. 5), upon a determination by the Sec- 
retary that advertising is not reasonably 
practicable. 

(i) (1) Moneys recovered, collected, trans- 
ferred, or loaned which are referred to in 
subsection (b)(1) and in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, shall, as necessary, increase 
the moneys in the Fund provided by subsec- 
tion (b) (2) and (3) to the extent necessary 
to meet the potential obligations of the Fund 
as determined by the President. All moneys 
credited to the Fund in any fiscal year shall 
remain available until expended. 

On page 54, line 11, strike "(e)" and insert 
“(2)”; 

on page 55, beginning with line 12, insert 
the following: 

(3) In any one fiscal year, any notes or 
other obligations authorized to be issued un- 
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aragraph (2) of this subsection shall 
S ta in Re! the total of fees and 
appropriations authorized by subsection (b) 
(2) and (3) of this section for the subse- 
quent fiscal year. Except as necessary to pro- 
vide the costs of removal in the first two 
years after imposition of a fee under this sec- 
tion or to provide the costs of removal for one 
or more unanticipated catastrophe releases, 
the proceeds of any notes or obligations 
issued pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection shall not be used for the purposes 
identified in subsection (h)(1) (A), (B), 
and (C). 

On page 55, beginning with line 23, strike 
through and including page 56, line 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(j) Within four years after the fee is first 
initiated, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Transportation, shall submit a 
report on the fee system to the Congress. 
Opportunity shall be provided for public re- 
view and comment. The report shall make 
recommendations on any statutory changes 
which would further assure that, to the ex- 
tent practicable, the burden of the fee sys- 
tem is on those substances and parties who 
create the problem addressed by this Act and 
that the costs of the fees are distributed as 
broadly as possible through the economy. 
Such recommendations should also address 
changes which would reduce administrative 
and reporting burdens. The report shall con- 
sider the feasibility of a variable fee whicn 
takes Into account the likelihood of a dis- 
charge or release and the operational experi- 
ence of classes so that incentives to proper 
handling and disincentives to improper or 
illegal handling or disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances are maximized. In addition, the re- 
port shall provide the following informa- 
tion: (1) a summary of past disbursements 
from the Fund; (2) a projection of any fu- 
ture funding needs remaining after expira- 
tion of authority to impose fees and of the 
threat to public health, welfare and the en- 
vironment posed by the releases creating 
such needs; (3) the record and experience 
of the Fund in recovering Fund disburse- 
ments from liable parties; and (4) the rec- 
ord of State participation in response and 
compensation. 

(k)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States a Post-closure 
Liability Fund, not to exceed $200,000,000. 
Such fund shall be administered by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as specified in this section. 

(2) Beginning six months after the en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall collect from the owner 
or operator of each hazardous waste dis- 
posal facility which has received a permit or 
is accorded interim status under subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, a fee on 
each unit of hazardous waste received at 
such facility, which will remain at such 
facility after such facility is closed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of such 
subtitle C. Such fee may reflect the relative 
hazard, including persistence of hazard, of 
such hazardous wastes, as determined in the 
discretion of the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. For wastes 
of large volume and relatively low hazard, 
such fee shall refiect the relative hazard. 
Such fee shall initially be established at 
levels adequate to provide a fund of $200,- 
000,000 five years after collection of such fee 
begins. 

(3) Subsections (c)(2)(B), (g), (h) (2), 
and (1) (2) of this section shall apply to the 
Post-closure Liability Fund. 

(4) Any modification of the fee under this 
subsection shall be designed to assure that 
the Post-closure Liability Fund is maintain- 
ed at a level adequate to meet potential obli- 
gations, and not less than $100,000,000 nor, 
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taking into account imminent obligational 
requirements, more than $200,000.000. 

(5) Not later than three years after enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall, after 
opportunity for public comment and con- 
sultation with States and affected private 
interests, submit recommendations to the 
Congress on any further legislation or 
amendments which may be necessary to as- 
sure that risk to public health and welfare 
and the environment from closed waste dis- 
posal facilities is minimized. Recommenda- 
tions shall include, but not be limited to, the 
adequacy of the size of the Fund established 
by this subsection; and the appropriate di- 
vision of responsibility among the Fund, 
State and iocal governments, and owners 
and operators of facilities for care of such 
facilities in perpetuity. 

(6) The President shall appoint an ad- 
visory committee of State and local officials 
and owners or operators of facilities from 
which the fee provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection is collected, to observe and 
report to the President and the Congress on 
the administration of the Post-closure Lia- 
bility Fund and the appropriateness of dis- 
bursements from such fund. 

(1). Por the purposes of this section, the 
term— 

(1) “barrel” means forty-two United 
States gallons at 60 degrees Fahrenheit; 

(2) “primary petrochemical" means only 
the following: acetylene; benzene; butane; 
butylene excluding that portion used to 
make butadiene; ethylene; methane exclud- 
ing that portion used to make ammonia and 
acetylene; naphthalene; propylene; toluene 
excluding that portion used to make ben- 
zene; and xylene. 

(3) “inorganic raw material” means only 
the following: 

(A) antimony and the equivalent weight 
of antimony in antimony trioxide and antl- 
mony sulfide; arsenic and the equivalent 
weight of arsenic in arsenic trioxide; the 
equivalent weight of barium in barium sul- 
fide; cadmium, chromium and the equiva- 
lent welght of chromium in chromite and 
potassium dichromate and sodium dichro- 
mate; cobalt; copper (except as provided in 
subsection (e) (4) of this section); lead and 
the equivalent weight of lead in lead oxide; 
mercury; nickel; the equivalent weight of 
tin in stannic chloride and stannous chlo- 
ride; zinc and the equivalent weight of zinc 
in zinc oxide; 

(B) chlorine, bromine; and the equivalent 
weight of flourine in hydrogen fluoride; 

(C) phosphoric acid; sulfuric acid; hydro- 
chloric acid; nitric acid; potassium hydrox- 
ide; and sodium hydroxide in hydrogen 
fluoride; 

(D) elemental phosphorous; and 

(E) ammonia excluding that portion used 
to make nitric acid; 

(4) “refinery” means a permanently situ- 
ated facility, located in the United States, 
which receives crude petroleum oil for the 
purpose of refinement; 

(5) “supplier” means any person who pro- 
duces, manufactures, or imports primary 
petrochemicals or inorganic raw materials 
and either provides, through sale or any 
other means, such primary petrochemicals 
or inorganic raw materials to other persons, 
or uses such primary petrochemicals and in- 
organic raw materials himself; and 

(6) “petroleum oil” means petroleum, in- 
cluding crude petroleum or any fraction or 
residue therefrom, other than carbon black. 

On page 61, line 20, after “damages” insert 
“under section 4(a)(2) (C), (E), or (F)'" 

On page 61, line 25, after “damage” insert 
“under section 4(a)(2) (C). (E), or (F)"; 

On page 62, line 3, strike “containment or 
emergency respo:.se” and insert “remedial 
action”; 

On page 62, line 13, after “Clean Water 
Act," insert “and needed to supplement 
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equipment and services available through 
contractors or other non-Federal entities,"; 

On page 63, line 5, after “damages” insert 
“under section 4(a)(2) (C), (E), or (F)"; 

On page 63, line 9, strike “or to a delega- 
tion” and insert “and a contract”; 

On page 63, line 14, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal sites” and insert “releases, 
discharges, and disposal of hazardous sub- 
tances”; 

On page 63, line 20, strike “Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act” and insert “Clean 
Water Act”; 

On page 64, line 5, after “lost” insert “nat- 
ural”; 

On page 64, line 10, after “dispersal,” insert 
“remedial action,”; 

On page 64, line 20, strike “hazardous sub- 
stance disposal sites” and insert "facilities or 
sites at which hazardous substances are 
present”; 

On page 64, line 22, strike “containment” 
and insert “remedy”; 

On page 65, line 3, strike the period and 
insert a semicolon; 

On page 65, beginning with line 4, insert 
the following: 


(L) the costs of epidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a registry of 
persons exposed to hazardous substances to 
allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available to 
determine whether persons in populations 
exposed to hazardous substances are suffer- 
ing from long-latency diseases; 


(M) the reasonable costs of expert wit- 
nesses employed by claimants in actions to 
recover damages under section 4 of this Act, 
to the extent authorized by the court, and 
the costs of neutral expert panels which may 
be established in such actions by the court, 
sua sponte or on the motion of any party; 


(N) payment of any claim for any capital 
loss or loss of income by an agricultural 
producer or processor due to destruction or 
loss of value of any livestock products, any 
poultry or eggs, any agricultural commodi- 
ties (including grain, feed, or produce), or 
any orchard or cropland, forestland, range- 
land, or pastureland taken out of production, 
where such destruction or loss of value re- 
sults from condemnation or restriction on 
use determined by a public health agency to 
be necessary because of contamination re- 
sulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance, or where such destruction or injury 
results directly from a release of a hazardous 
substance, and such release occurs or has 
occurred after January 1, 1974; 


(O) payment of any claim for any capital 
loss or loss of income by a harvester or proc- 
essor of fish or seafood due to destruction or 
loss of value of any fishery stock, any har- 
vested fish or seafood, or any fish or seafood 
product, where such destruction or loss of 
value results from condemnation or restric- 
tion on use determined by a public health 
agency to be necessary because of contami- 
nation resulting from a release of a hazard- 
ous substance, or where such destruction or 
injury results directly from a release of a 
hazardous substance, and such release occurs 
or has occurred after January 1, 1978; 


(P) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of & 
program to protect the health and safety of 
employees involved in response to hazardous 
substance discharges, releases, or disposals. 
Such program shall be developed jointly by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, and the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health and shall include, 
but not be limited to, measures for identify- 
ing and assessing hazards to which persons 
engaged in removal, remedy, or other re- 
sponse to hazardous substances may be ex- 
posed, methods to protect workers from such 
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hazards, and necessary regulatory and en- 
forcement measures to assure adequate pro- 
tection of such employees. 

On page 67, Une 8, strike “any removal 
costs” and insert "the costs of any remedial 
action”; y 

On page 67, line 9, after “release insert 
a comma and “or disposal”; 

On page 67, line 10, strise “from a hazard- 
ous waste disposal site not in compliance 
with a permit under subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, other than the costs of 
emergency response”; Mm 

On page 67, line 13, after “in which the’ 
insert ‘facility or”; 

On page 67, line 16, strike “containment 
measures” and insert “removal and remedial 
actions"; 

On page 67, line 17, strike “containment” 
and insert “such actions”; 

On page 67, line 19, after “Administrator” 
insert “and in compliance with the require- 
ments of subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act"; 

On page 67, line 24, strike “removal; and” 
and insert “remedial action;"; 

On page 68, line 1, after “appropriate,” in- 
sert “taking into account the degree of cul- 
pability and financial capability of the State 
or political subdivision,”; 

On page 68, line 3, strike “containment” 
and insert “removal or remedial action”; 

On page 68, line 5, after “disposal” insert 
“facility or”; 

On page 68, line 6, after “State” insert a 
semicolon and the following: 
and (v) such State will assure that adequate 
measures will be taken or provided to protect 
the health and safety of State employees and 
of employees of contractors and subcontrac- 
tors engaged in removal, remedy, and other 
response activities covered by this Act in 
accordance with the program for health and 
safety protection of employees under para- 
graph (1) (P) of this subsection. The Presi- 
dent shall reduce the State share under 
clause (ili) of this subparagraph by the 
amount of documented direct out-of-pocket 
costs of removal and claims for damages 
payable under section 4(a)(2) (C), (E), and 
(F) of this Act which such State or a political 
subdivision thereof has paid with non-Fed- 
eral funds since January 1, 1978, and before 
the enactment of this Act. Nothing in this 
section shall prevent a State or political sub- 
division thereof from bringing an action to 
recover from any person who is Hable, pur- 
suant to any law, any sums expended by a 
State or its political subdivision pursuant to 
this subsection. 

On page 68, line 24, after "President" insert 
a comma and “after consultation with State 
and local governments,”; 

On page 68, line 25, after “identify” insert 
“and publish"; 

On page 69, line 1, beginning with “na- 
tional” strike through and including the 
word “response,” in line 6, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


criteria for determining priorities among re- 
leases or threatened releases throughout the 
United States (aa) for the purpose of taking 
remedial action, and (bb) to the extent prac- 
ticable taking into account the potential 
urgency of such action, for the purpose of 
taking removal action. In establishing such 
criteria, the President shall consult, as ap- 
propriate, with affected private interests, in- 
cluding exposed populations. A list identify- 
ing priorities among known disposal facili- 
ties or sites or other releases for the 
purpose of taking remedial action shall be 
published not later than ninety days after 
the date of enactment of this Act and shall 
be revised at least annually thereafter. Cri- 
teria and priorities under this clause shal! be 
based upon relative risk or danger to public 
health or welfare or the environment, in the 
judgment of the President, 
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On page 69, line 22, strike “the significance 
of the threat to public health, safety, and the 
environment;”; 

On page 69, line 25, after “such” insert 
“facilities or”; 

On page 70, line 5, strike “factors; and” 
and insert the following “factors. In estab- 
lishing national priorities the President shall 
consider any priorities established by the 
States under subparagraph (C) of this para- 
graph;”. 

On page 70, line 11, strike “from a hazard- 
ous waste disposal site”; 

On page 70, line 13, strike “emergency 
response and containment” and insert ‘‘re- 
moval and remedial action in accordance 
with priorities established under clause (1) "; 

On page 70, line 16, strike “response and 
containment” and insert “measures”; 

On page 70, beginning with line 18, insert 
the following: 

(C) Within twelve months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, and annually 
thereafter, each State shall establish and 
submit for consideration by the President, 
priorities for remedial action among releases 
and potential releases in that State which 
present, or may present, a substantial threat 
to public health or the environment. Such 
priorities shall be established in accordance 
with the criteria published under clause (1) 
of subparagraph (B) and consistent with the 
National Contingency Plan as revised under 
section 3(c) of this Act. 

(3) (A) Payment of any claim for out-of- 
pocket medical expenses under this section 
shall be limited to those incurred from the 
time of initial exposure to a hazardous sub- 
stance in a discharge. release, or disposal, 
until six years following discovery of such 
exposure. 

(B) Except as provided in paragraphs (1) 
(N) and (O) of this subsection, payment of 
any Claim for calculable direct lost wages 
or personal income under section 4(a) (2) (E) 
of this Act shall be limited to 100 per cen- 
tum of the actual net amount lost in the 
first year following the commencement of 
such loss and 80 per centum of the actual 
amount lost in the second year following the 
commencement of such loss. 

(4) Except as provided in paragraph (1) 
(N) and (O) of this subsection, the fund 
shall not be used for the payment of any 
claims for damages under section 4(a) (2) 
(A), (B). (D), (E), (F), or (G) resulting 
from the feld application of a pesticide prod- 
uct registered under the Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

(5) (A) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess 
of the total money in the Fund at any one 
time. Such claims become valid only when 
additional money is collected, appropriated, 
or otherwise added to the Fund. Should the 
total claims outstanding at any time ex- 
ceed the current balance of the Fund, the 
President may, in his discretion, defer pay- 
ment of all claims or of any class of claims, 
make partial payment on a prorated basis to 
each affected claimant, or provide for the 
payment of claims on a priority basis de- 
termined under regulation as to relative 
hardship to claimants. 

(B) Paragraph (1) (C), (E), (F). (L), and 
(M) of this subsection shall in the aggre- 
gate be subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts. 

On page 72, line 17, strike ‘cooperative 
agreement” and insert "contract"; 

On page 73, line 7, strike “onshore or off- 
shore"; 

On page 73, line 9, strike “onshore or off- 
shore"; 

On page 73, line 10, strike “fiye” and in- 
sert “fifteen”; 

On page 73, line 15, strike ‘‘onshore or off- 
shore”; 

On page 73, line 20, strike “onshore or off- 
shore”; 
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On page 74, beginning with line 3, insert 
the following: 

(E) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against which claims under this Act are as- 
serted as a guarantor shall be Hable under 
this paragraph or subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion only up to the monetary limits of the 
policy of insurance or indemnity contract 
such guarantor has undertaken or of the 
guaranty or other evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility furnished under section 7 of this 
Act, and only to the extent that liability is 
not excluded by restrictive endorsement: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not 
alter the liability uf any person under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act. 

(F) The Fund administrator shall 
promptly review each claim application and 
enter an order which shall, within ninety 
days of application, either certify or deny 
certification as to the injury of the applicant. 
In making the determination, the Fund 
administrator may require any medical tests 
or examinations of the claimant as deemed 
necessary to confirm the diagnosis or deter- 
mination of the injury. The Fund adminis- 
trator may similarly require documentation, 
verification, and authentication of the 
amount of any claim for benefits. 

(G) Any injured party who has filed a 
timely claim shall be entitled to benefits (by 
way of payment or reimbursement) for all 
medical costs pursuant to section 4(a) (2) 
(F) associated with the injury for which 
certification has been made by the Fund 
administrator. Such benefit shall be paid 
within sixty days of certification: Provided, 
however, That no award for medical benefits 
other than diagnostic services shall be made 
unless the injured party’s medical expenses 
shall have been or will be at least $300. 

(H) (1) Except as provided in clause (ii) 
of this subparagraph, the President shall use 
the facilities and services of private insurance 
and claims adjusting organizations or State 
agencies in processing claims against the 
Fund and may contract to pay compensa- 
tion for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of tnis 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes. as amended (41 U.S.C. 5) upon a 
determination by the President that adver- 
tising is not reasonably practicable. The 
President shall establish procedures under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph for the 
&pprovail and payment of claims, When the 
services of a State agency are used in proc- 
essing and settling claims, no payment may 
be made on a claim asserted on behalf of that 
State or any of its agencies or subdivisions 
unless the payment has been approved by the 
President. 

(il) To the extent necessitated by extra- 
ordinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to process claims against the 
Fund. 


(iii) Without regard to subsection (b) of 
section. 556 of title 5, United States Code, the 
President is authorized to appoint, from 
time to time for a period not to exceed one 
hundred and eighty days, one or more in- 
dividuals or, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, panels, each comprised of three individ- 
uals, to hear and decide disputes regarding 
certifications, denials, or benefits which are 
filed by claimants. Such individuals or panel 
members may be appointed from the private 
sector or from any Federal agency except the 
sta administering the Fund. Each individual 
or panel member appointed from the private 
sector shall receive a per diem compensation, 
and each individual or panel member shall 
receive necessary travel and other expenses 
while enguged in work under this clause. 
The provisions of chapter 11 of title 18, 
United States Code, and of Executive Order 
11222, as amended, regarding special Govern- 
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ment employees, apply to individuals or 
panel members appointed from the private 
sector 

On page 76, line 21, strike "(E)" and insert 
“CL 

On page 76, line 23, strike "six" and insert 
“three”; 

On page 76, line 24, after “loss” insert “or 
the date of enactment of this Act, whichever 
is later”; 

On page 77, beginning with line 1, insert 
the following: 

(J) The remedies in this Act shall be 
deemed to be cumulative and not exclusive. 
Nothing in this Act shall require or be 
deemed to require pursuit of any claim 
against the Fund as a condition precedent 
to any other remedy. 

On page 77, line 9, strike “or release” and 
insert “release, or disposal”; 

On page 77, line 12, strike “or release” and 
insert “release, or disposal”; 

On page 77, line 20, strike “only” and in- 
sert “any”; 

On page 79, line 9, strike “or release” and 
insert “release, or disposal”; 

On page 80, line 6, strike “Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act” and insert “Clean 
Water Act”; 

On page 80, beginning with line 7, insert 
the following: 

(f) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any con- 
tinuing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not be 
used under section 4(b) of this Act or sub- 
section (a)(1)(F) of this section for the 
restoration, rehabilitation, or replacement or 
acquisition of the equivalent of any natural 
resources until a plan for the use of such 
funds for such purposes has been developed 
and adopted by affected Federal agencies and 
the Governor or Governors of any State hav- 
ing sustained damage to natural resources 
within its borders, belonging to, managed by 
or appertaining to such State, after adequate 
public notice and opportunity for hearing 
and consideration of all public comment. 

(g) In the case of any discharge, release, 
or disposal in which the President has not 
taken action under section 3(c) of this Act, 
the United States Government shall not seek 
damages under this Act or bring an action 
to recover damages under this Act unless the 
discharge, release, or disposal presented a 
substantial danger to public health or wel- 
fare or caused a significant amount of dam- 
ages. 

rou page 81, line 3, strike “(f)” and insert 
“(hy)”; 

On page 81, line 3, strike “Comptroller 
General" and insert “Inspector General of 
each department or agency to which respon- 
sibility to obligate money in the Fund is 
delegated"; 

One page 81, line 9, strike “The Comptrol- 
ler General” and insert “Each such Inspec- 
tor General”; 

On page 81, line 13, strike "The Comptrol- 
ler General” and insert “Each such Inspec- 
tor General”; 


On page 81, line 15, strike “Comptrolier 
General" and insert “Inspector General”; 


On page 81, beginning with line 17, insert 
the following: 

(i) The President shall use the money in 
the Post-closure Liability Fund for any of 
the purposes specified in subsection (a) (1) 
of this section with respect to a hazardous 
waste. disposal facility for which liability 
has transferred to such fund under section 
4(j) of this Act, and, in addition, for pay- 
ment of any claim or appropriate request for 
costs of removal, damages, or other com- 
pensation for injury or loss under section 4 
of this Act or any other State or Federal 
law, resulting from a release of a hazardous 
substance from such a facility. 
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(j) No grant or contract for removal, 
remedy, remedial action, or other response 
to a discharge, release, or disposal of a haz- 
ardous substance under this Act shall be 
made unless the President finds that the 
grant or contract contains or is supported 
by reasonable assurance that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by grantees, con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects of the 
type covered by the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C, 276a-276a-5), will be paid 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar work in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
that Act; and the Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 FR 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-5) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934. as amended (40 U.S.C, 276c). 

On page 82, line 25, strike “Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act" and insert “Clean 
Water Act"; 

On page 83, line 2, after “substances” 
insert “(other than as defined in section 
2(b) (13) (G) of this Act”; 

On page 83, beginning with line 14, strike 
through and including line 23, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(b)(1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall promulgate require- 
ments (in addition to those under subtitle 
C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act and other 
Federal law) that classes of facilities estab- 
lish and maintain evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility consistent with the degree and 
duration of risk associated with the pro- 
duction, transportation, treatment, storage, 
or disposal of hazardous substances. Not 
later than three years after the date of 
enactment of the Act, the President shall 
identify those classes for which requirements 
will be first developed and publish notice 
of such identification in the Federal Regis- 
ter. Priority in the development of such re- 
quirements shall be accorded to those classes 
of facilities, owners, and operators which 
the President determines present the high- 
est level of risk of injury. 

(2) Financial responsibility requirements 
shall be in addition to those of existing law 
and for rolling stock comparable to those 
required for vessels under subsection (a) 
of this section. The level of financial re- 
sponsibility shall be initially established, 
and, when necessary, adjusted to protect 
against the level of risk which the President 
in his discretion believes is appropriate 
based on the payment experience of the 
Fund, commercial insurers, court settle- 
ments and judgments, and voluntary claims 
satisfaction. To the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, the President shall cooperate with 
and seek the advice of the commercial in- 
surance industry in developing financial 
responsibility requirements. 

(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
cial responsibility requirements over a period 
of no less than three and no more than six 
years after the date of promulgation. Where 
possible, the level of financial responsibility 
which the President believes appropriate as 
a final requirement shall be achieved through 
incremental, annual increases in the require- 
ments. 

On page 85, line 8, strike “(2)” and insert 
CENSIS 

On page 85, line 13, after “Sec. 8." insert 
“(a)"; 

On page 85, line 15, after “discharge” in- 
sert a comma and “release, or disposal”; 


On page 85, beginning with line 18, insert 
the following: 

(b) Any person who receives compensation 
for removal costs or damages pursuant to 
this Act shall be precluded from recovering 
compensation for the same removal costs 
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or damages pursuant to any other State or 
Federal law. Any person who receives com- 
pensation for removal costs or damages pur- 
suant to any other Federal or State law shall 
be precluded from receiving compensation 
for the same remoyal costs or damages as 
provided in this Act. 

On page 87, beginning with line 20, insert 
the following: 

(e) In any case in which any provision of 
section 311 of the Clean Water Act is deter- 
mined to be in conflict with any provisions 
of this Act, the provisions of this Act shall 
apply. 

EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 

Sec. 10. (a), No person shall fire, or in any 
other way discriminate against, or cause to 
be fired or discriminated against, any em- 
ployee or any authorized representative of 
employees by reason of the fact that such 
employee or representative has provided in- 
formation to a State or to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, filed, instituted, or caused to be 
filled or instituted any proceeding under this 
Act, or has testified or is about to testify in 
any proceeding resulting from the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been 
fired or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section may, within thirty days after 
such alleged violation occurs, apply to the 
Secretary of Labor for a review of such fir- 
ing or alleged discrimination. A copy of the 
application shall be sent to such person who 
shall be the respondent. Upon receipt of 
such application, the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause such investigation to be made as he 
deems appropriate. Such investigation shall 
provide an opportunity for a public hearing 
at the request of any party to such review 
to enable the parties to present information 
relating to such alleged violation. The parties 
shall be given written notice of the time and 
place of the hearing at least five days prior 
to the hearing. Any such hearing shall be 
of record and shall be subject to section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Upon receiv- 
ing the report of such investigation, the 
Secretary of Labor shall make findings of 
fact. If he finds that such violation did oc- 
cur, he shall issue a decision, incorporating 
an order therein and his findings, requiring 
the party committing such violation to take 
such affirmative action to abate the violation 
as the Secretary of Labor deems appropriate, 
including, but not limited to, the rehiring 
or reinstatement of the employee or repre- 
sentative of employees to his former position 
with compensation. If he finds that there 
was no such yiolation, he shall issue an 
order denying the application. Such order 
issued by the Secretary of Labor under this 
subparagraph shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in the same manner as orders and de- 
cisions are subject to judicial review under 
this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order ts issued under this 
section to abate such violation, at the re- 
quest of the apniicant, a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorneys fees) as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, to have been rea- 
sonably incurred by the applicant for, or in 
connection with, the institution and prosecu- 
tion of such proceedings, shall be assessed 
against the person committing such viola- 
tion, 

(d) This section shall have no application 
to any employee who, acting without dis- 
cretion from his emmloyer (or his agent) de- 
liberately violates any requirement of this 
Act. 

(e) The President shall conduct con- 
*inuing evaluations of potential loss or shifts 
of employment which mav result from the 
edministration or enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, where appropri- 
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ate, investigating threatened plant closures 
or reductions in employment allegedly re- 
sulting from such administration or enforce- 
ment, Any employee who is discharged, or 
laid off, threatened with discharge or layoff, 
or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person because of the alleged results of such 
administration or enforcement, or any repre- 
sentative of such employee, may request the 
President to conduct a full investigation of 
the matter. The President shall thereupon 
investigate the matter and, at the request of 
any party, shall hold public hearings on not 
less than five days’ notice, and shall at such 
hearing require the parties, including the 
employer involved, to present information 
relating to the actual or potential effect of 
such administration or enforcement on em- 
ployment and any alleged discharge, layoff, 
or other discrimination and the detailed rea- 
sons or justification therefor. Any such hear- 
ing shall be of record and shall be subject to 
section 554 of title 5, United States Code. 
Upon receiving the report of such investiga- 
tion, the President shall make findings of 
fact as to the effect of such administration 
or enforcement on employment and on the 
alleged discharge, layoff, or discrimination 
and shall make such recommendations as he 
deems apropriate. Such report, findings and 
recommendations shall be available to the 
public. Nothing in this subsection shall. be 
construed to require or authorize the Presi- 
dent or any State to modify or withdraw 
any action, standard, limitation, or any other 
requirement of this Act. 

On page 91, line 5, strike “10” and insert 
ya 3d 

On page 91, line 7, after “Act” insert a 
comma and “other than for the Postclosure 
Liability Fund,"; 

On page 91, beginning with line 10, in- 
sert the following: 

EXPIRATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The authority to establish 


and collect fees pursuant to section 5 of this 


Act and the authority to obligate funds 
pursuant to section 6 of this Act, other than 
for the Postclosure Liability Fund, shall ex- 
pire October 1, 1986. 

(b) Any expenditure under section 6 of 
this Act, other than those involving the 
balance of the contingency fund established 
under section 311(k) of the Clean Water 
Act and transferred to the Fund under sec- 
tion 9(d) (4) of this Act, shall be made after 
October 1, 1980, for any claim arising before 
such date. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec, 12. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of any provision of this Act to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, and the remainder 
of this Act, shall not be affected thereby. 

So.as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Environmental Emer- 
gency Response Act”. 


PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the intent of the Congress 
that this Act shall apply to hazardous sub- 
stance disposal sites, facilities and areas and 
to releases of hazardous substances from ves- 
sels and facilities (including rolling stock) 
into the navigable waters, groundwater, pub- 
lic water supply, or air, or onto land. 

(b) Por the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the terms “discharge, “vessel”, “pub- 
lic vessel”, “United States”, “owner or opera- 
tor", “remove” or “removal”, “contiguous 
zone", “onshore facility”, and “offshore fa- 
cility,” shall have the meaning provided in 
section 311(a) of the Clean Water Act: 

(2) the terms “State”, “person”, “navigable 
waters”, and “territorial seas” shall have the 
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meaning provided in section 502 of the Clean 
Water Act; 

(3) the terms “disposal”, ‘hazardous 
waste”, and “hazardous waste generation” 
shall have the meaning provided in section 
1004 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act and the 
terms “generator” and “transporter” shall 
have the meaning apparent under subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act; 

(4) the term “act of God" means an un- 
anticipated grave natural disaster or other 
natural phenomenon of an exceptional, in- 
evitable, and irresistible character the effects 
of which could not have been prevented or 
avoided by the exercise of due care or fore- 
sight; 

(5) the term “claim” means a request, 
made in writing for a sum certain, for com- 
pensation for damages or removal costs re- 
sulting from a discharge, release, or disposal 
of a hazardous substance; 

(6) the term “claimant” means any person 
who presents a claim for compensation under 
this Act; 

(T) the term “remedial action” or “remedy” 
means those actions consistent with eventual 
permanent remedial action taken in the 
event of a discharge or release or significant 
threat of discharge or release of a hazardous 
substance other than from a hazardous sub- 
stance disposal facility in compliance with a 
permit under subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, to prevent or minimize the dis- 
charge or release of hazardous substances so 
that they will not migrate to cause substan- 
tial danger to present or future public health 
or welfare, or to the environment. The term 
includes, but is not limited to, such onsite 
actions as storage, confinement, perimeter 
protection using dikes, trenches or ditches, 
clay cover, neutralization, cleanup of re- 
leased hazardous substances, recycling or re- 
use, diversion, destruction, segregation of 
reactive wastes, dredging or excavations, the 
renair and replacement of leaking containers, 
collection of leachate and runoff, onsite 
treatment or incineration, and any monitor- 
ing reasonably required to assure that such 
actions protect the public health and wel- 
fare and the environment. The term includes 
the costs of permanent relocation of resi- 
dences, businesses, and community facilities 
where the President determines that; alone 
or in combination with other measures, such 
relocation is more cost effective than anc 
environmentally preferable to the transpor- 
tation, storage, treatment, destruction, or 
secure disposition offsite of hazardous sub- 
stances or may otherwise be nec- 
essary to protect the public health or 
welfare. The term does not include offsite 
transport of hazardous substances, or the 
storage, treatment, destruction, or secure 
disposition offsite of such hazardous sub- 
stances, or the provision of permanent al- 
ternative drinking water supplies unless the 
President determines that such actions (A) 
are more cost-efficient than other remedia! 
actions, (B) will create new capacity to man- 
age, In compHance with subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, hazardous sub- 
stances in addition to those hazardous sub- 
stances at the affected facility or site; (C) 
are necessary to protect public health or wel- 
fare or the environment from a present or 
potential risk which may be created by fur- 
ther exposure to the continued presence of 
such hazardous substances; or (D) will result 
in less environmental impact than onsite 
remedial actions at such site; 

(8) the term “damages” means damages 
for economic loss or personal injury or the 
loss of natural resources as specified in sec- 
tion 4(a)(2) of this Act; 

(9) the term “facility” means (A) any 
building, structure, installation, equipment, 
pipe or piveline, well, pit, pond, lagoon, im- 
poundment, ditch, landfill, storage container, 
motor vehicle, rolling stock, or aircraft, or 
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(B) any site or area where a hazardous sub- 
stance has been deposited, stored, disposed 
of, or placed or otherwise come to be located; 

(10) the term “Fund” means the Hazard- 
ous Substance Response Fund established 
under section 5 of this Act, or, in the case 
of a hazardous waste disposal facility for 
which liability has been transferred under 
section 4(j) of this Act, the Post-closure Lia- 
bility Fund established under section 5(k) 
of this Act; 

(11) the term “groundwater” means water 
in a saturated zone or stratum beneath the 
surface of land or water; 

(12) the term “guarantor” means any per- 
son, other than the owner or operator, who 
provides evidence of financial responsibility 
for an owner or operator under this Act or 
section 311(p) of the Clean Water Act; 

(13) the term “hazardous substance” 
means (A) any hazardous substance desig- 
nated under section 311(b) of the Clean Wa- 
ter Act, (B) any hazardous waste having the 
characteristics identified under or listed pur- 
suant to section 3001 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act (but not including any waste 
the regulation of which under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act has been suspended by 
Act of Congress), (C) any toxic pollutant 
listed under section 307(a) of the Clean 
Water Act, (D) any hazardous air pollutant 
listed under section 112 of the Clean Air Act, 
(E) any imminently hazardous chemical sub- 
stance or mixture as that term is defined 
in section 7 of the Toxic Substances Control 
Act, (F) any substance or mixture which may 
be designated under section 3(a) (2) of this 
Act, and (G) any element, substance, com- 
pound, or mixture, including disease-caus- 
ing agents, which after release into the en- 
vironment and upon exposure, ingestion, In- 
halation, or assimilation into any organism, 
either directly from the environment or in- 
directly by ingestion through food chains, 
will or may reasonably be anticipated to 
cause death, disease, behavioral abnormal- 
ities, cancer, genetic mutation, physiological 
malfunctions (including malfunctions in re- 
production) or physical deformations, in 
such organisms or their offspring. The term 
does not include petroleum, including crude 
oll and fractions thereof which are not other- 
wise specifically listed or designated as haz- 
ardous substances under suparagraphs (A) 
through (F) of this paragraph; 

(14) the term “natural resources” in- 
cludes land, fish, wildlife, biota, air, water, 
and other such resources belonging to, man- 
aged by, held in trust by, appertaining to, 
or otherwise controlled by the United States 
(including the resources of the fishery con- 
servation zone established by the Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976), 
any State or local government, or any for- 
eign government; 

(15)(A) in the case of any abandoned 
site, the term “owner or operator” shall in- 
clude the person who owned or operated or 
otherwise controlled activities at such facil- 
ity or site immediately prior to such aban- 
donment or at the time of any discharge, 
release, or disposal of a hazardous substance; 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier (i) the 
term “owner or operator” shall mean such 
common carrier or other bona fide for hire 
carrier acting as an independent contractor 
during such transportation, (ii) the gen- 
erator of such hazardous substance shall not 
be considered to have caused or contributed 
to any discharge or release during such 
transportation which resulted solely from 
a or conditions beyond his con- 
trol; 

(16) the term “release” means— 


(A) any spilling, leaking, pumping, pour- 
ing, emitting, emptying, discharging, inject- 
ing. escaping, leaching, or dumping into the 
environment, or 
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(B) any other release into the environ- 
ment which presents or may present a sub- 
stantial danger to the public health or wel- 
fare or the environment. 

Such term shall not include— 

(i) any release which results in exposure 
to persons solely within the workplace, with 
respect to a claim for which the employer 
of such persons is liable under applicable 
worker's compensation law; 

(ii) release of source, byproduct, or spe- 
cial nuclear material from a nuclear inci- 
dent, as those terms are defined in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, to the extent 
such release is covered by financial protec- 
tion required by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission under section 170 of such Act, 
or, for the purposes of section 3(c) or any 
other removal or remedial action, from any 
processing site designated under section 
102(a)(1) or 302(a) of the Uranium Mill 
Tailings Radiation Control Act of 1978; 

(ili) the normal field application of fer- 
tilizer; or 

(IV) emissions from the exhaust of a 
motor vehicle; 

(17)(A) the term “removal costs” or 
“costs of removal" means (i) costs incurred 
under section 311 (c), (d), (e), (b) (6) (C) 
or (D), or (f)(4) of the Clean Water Act 
in connection with a hazardous substance 
(as defined in this Act), (il) costs incurred 
under section 504(b) of the Clean Water 
Act, and (iii) other costs of measures taken 
to prevent, minimize or mitigate damages 
or substantial danger to the public health or 
welfare or the environment associated with 
the discharge, release, or disposal or threat- 
ened discharge, release, or disposal of a 
hazardous substance or to clean up or re- 
move a hazardous substance from the en- 
vironment, including the costs of remedy 
or remedial action and the costs of carry- 
ing out section 3(c)(3) of this Act; 

(B) as part of the meaning of “remove” or 
“removal” under section 3ll(a) of the 
Clean Water Act and subparagraph (A) of 
this paragraph, such terms include, but 
are not limited to, security fencing or other 
measures to limit access; provision of alter- 
native water supplies; temporary evacuation 
and housing of threatened individuals not 
otherwise provided; and any emergency as- 
sistance which may be provided under the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974; and 

(18) the term “federally permitted re- 
lease” means (A) discharges in compliance 
with a permit under section 402 of the Clean 
Water Act, (B) discharges resulting from 
circumstances identified and reviewed and 
made part of the public record with respect 
to @ permit issued or modified under section 
402 of the Clean Water Act and subject to a 
condition of such permit, (C) continuous or 
anticipated intermittent discharges from a 
point source, identified in a permit or per- 
mit application under section 402 of the 
Clean Water Act, which are caused by events 
occurring within the scove of relevant 
operating or treatment systems, (D) dis- 
charges in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable permit under section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act, (E) releases in com- 
Pliance with a legally enforceable final per- 
mit issued pursuant to section 3005 (a) 
through (d) of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended, from a hazardous waste 
treatment, storage, or disvosal facility when 
such permit specifically identifies the hazar- 
dous substances and makes such substances 
subject to a standard of practice, control 
procedure or bioassay limitation or condi- 
tion, or other control on the hazardous snb- 
stances in such releases, (F) any release 
in compliance with a Jevallvy enforceable per- 
mit issued under section 102 or section 103 
of the Marine Protection. Research, and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972. (G) any infection 
of fluids authorized under Federal under- 
ground injection control programs or State 
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programs submitted for Federal approval 
(and not disapproved by the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency) 
pursuant to part C of the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, as amended, (H) any emission 
into the air subject to a permit or control 
regulation under section 111, section 112, 
title 1, Part C, title I part D, or State imple- 
mentation plans submitted in accordance 
with section 110 of the Clean Air Act (and 
not disapproved by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency), includ- 
ing any schedule or waiver granted, pro- 
mulgated or approved under these sections, 
and (I) any release of source, special nuclear, 
or byproduct material, as those terms are 
defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, in compliance with a legally 
enforceable license, permit, regulation, or 
order issued pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. 
RELEASE, NOTICE, PENALTY, RESPONSE 


Sec. 3. (a)(1) For the purposes of this 
Act, the Congress hereby finds and declares 
that the manufacture, use, transportation, 
treatment, storage, disposal, and release of 
hazardous substances are ultrahazardous 
activities. 

(2) The President shall promulgate and 
revise as may be appropriate, regulations 
designating as hazardous substances, in ad- 
dition to those referred to in section 2(13) 
of this Act, such elements and compounds 
which, when discharged or released in any 
quantity into the environment, may present 
substantial danger to the public health or 
welfare or the environment, and, if the 
President deems it appropriate, in such reg- 
ulations may determine those quantities set 
that quantity of any such hazardous sub- 
stance the discharge or release of which may 
be harmful to the public health or welfare 
or the environment. 

(3)(A) Any person (including, for pur- 
poses of this subparagraph, any agency or 
department of the United States Govern- 
ment) in charge of a vessel or any public 
vessel owned by the United States or a State 
or political subdivision thereof or an on- 
shore facility or an offshore facility shall, 
as soon as such person has knowledge of any 
discharge, release, or disposal of & hazardous 
substance from such vessel or facility other 
than a federally permitted release, im- 
mediately notify the appropriate agency of 
the United States Government of such dis- 
charge, release, or disposal. 

(B) Any person— 

(i) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance (other than as defined 
in section 2(b)(13)(G) of this Act) is dis- 
charged or released, in violation of .this 
subsection other than a federally permitted 
release, into or upon the navigable waters of 
the United States, adjoining shorelines, or 
into or upon the waters of the contiguous 
zone. or 

(if) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance (other than as defined 
in section 2(b)(13)(G) of this Act) is dis- 
charged or released other than a federally 
permitted release, which may affect natural 
resources belonging to, appertaining to, or 
under the exclusive management authority 
of the United States (including resources 
under the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1976). and who is otherwise 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States at the time of the discharge or re- 
lease, or 

(iil) in charge of an onshore facility or an 
offshore facility from or at which a hazardous 
substance (other than as defined in section 
2(b)(13)(G) of this Act) is discharged, ře- 
leased, or disposed of in, other than a fed- 
erally permitted release 
who falls to notify immediately the appro- 
priate agency of the United States Govern- 
ment as soon as such person has knowledge 
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of such release, discharge, or disposal shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$iv,v00, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 

(C) Within twenty-four hours of receipt 
of any notification required by subparagraph 
(B) (i) or (iil) of this paragraph, the ad- 
ministrator of said agency shall notify the 
affected State agency or department desig- 
nated by the Governor to receive notice of 
such discharge, release or disposal. 

(4)({A) Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this Act, any 
person who owns or operates, or has reason 
to believe that he or she may be subject to 
liability for, a facility or site at which haz- 
ardous substances (other than as defined in 
section 2(b) (13) (G) of this Act) are stored 
or disposed of which is not in compliance 
with a permit or accorded interim status 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act shall notify the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency of the ex- 
istence of such facility or site, specifying the 
amount and type of any hazardous sub- 
stances to be found there, and any known, 
suspected, or likely discharges or releases of 
such substances from such facility or site. 
The Administrator may prescribe the man- 
ner and form of the notice and the informa- 
tion to be included. The Administrator shall 
notify the affected State agency or depart- 
ment designated by the Governor to receive 
notice of such facility or site. Any such per- 
son who knowingly fails to notify the Ad- 
ministrator of the existence of any such 
facility or site shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. In addi- 
tion, any such person who fails to provide 
the notice required by this subsection shall 
not be entitled to any limitation of liability 
under this or any other law or to any de- 
fenses to liability set out In section 4 of this 
Act. 


(B) After the enactment of this Act, it 
shall be unlawful for any person required to 
provide the notification of a facility or site 
set out in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph knowingly to destroy, mutilate, erase, 
dispose of, conceal, or otherwise render un- 
available or unreadable or falsify any records 
relating to the location, title, or condition 
of the facility or site or the identity, charac- 
teristics, quantity, origin, or condition (in- 
cluding containerization and previous treat- 
ment) of any hazardous substances con- 
tained or deposited therein. Any person who 
violates this subparagraph shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $20,000, or 
ren a for not more than one year, or 

oth. 


(C) Any deed or conveyance for any fa- 
cility or site at which any hazardous sub- 
Stance (other than as defined in section 2 
(b) (18) (G) of this Act) has been disposed 
of or stored, or which has been contaminated 
by any release of such a hazardous sub- 
Stance, shall disclose upon its face the iden- 
tity, quantity, location, condition, and cir- 
cumstances of such disposal, storage, or con- 
tamination, to the full extent known to or 
ascertainable by the owner or other conveyer 
of such facility or site. Such deed or convey- 
ance shall also contain such restrictive cov- 
enants limiting the subsequent use or modi- 
fication of such facility or site as may be 
necessary to protect the public health or 
welfare. The disclosures and restrictive cove- 
nants in such deed or conveyance shall be 
made a matter of public record in the regis- 
try of deeds or similar institution for the 
political subdivision in which said facility 
or site is located. Any person who knowingly 
violates the requirements of this subpara- 
graph shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. Tn addition, any 
such person shall be held liable under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act as an owner of such facility 
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the case of any discharge, release, 
m cece of a hazardous substance from 
ity or site. 
sue The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
establish and to enforce in accordance with 
sections 3007 and 3008 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act and sections 308 and 309 of the 
Clean Water Act, such control or removal or 
remedial action requirements as the Admin- 
istrator deems appropriate to protect the 
public health and welfare and the environ- 
ment for any facility or site at which haz- 
ardous substances are stored, treated, or dis- 
a of which is not in compliance with a 
permit or accorded interim status under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act. 

(c)(1) Whenever any hazardous substance 
is discharged, released, or disposed of, or 
there is (A) a substantial threat of such a 
discharge, release, or disposal into the en- 
vironment, or (B) a release or substantial 
threat of release into the environment of any 
pollutant or contaminant which may pre- 
sent an imminent or substantial danger to 
the public health or welfare, the President is 
authorized to act to remove or arrange for 
the removal of, and provide for remedial ac- 
tion concerning, such hazardous substance, 
pollutant, or contaminant at any time (in- 
cluding the removal from any contaminated 
natural resource), or take any other emer- 
gency response measure which in the judg- 
ment of the President is necessary to protect 
the public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, unless the President determines such 
removal and remedial action will be done 
properly by the owner or operator of the ves- 
sel or onshore facility or offshore facility 
from which the discharge or release occurs, or 
by any other responsible party. 

(2) Unless (A) the President finds that (i) 
continued removal actions are immediately 
required to prevent, limit or mitigate an 
emergency, (ii) there is an immediate risk to 
public health or welfare or the environment, 
and (ili) such assistance will not otherwise 
be provided on a timely basis; or (B) the 
President has determined the appropriate 
remedial actions as provided in paragraph 
(4) and the State or States in which the 
source of the release is located have complied 
with section 6(a) (2) (A) of this Act, expend- 
itures from the Fund, other then those au- 
thorized by paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, shall not continue after $1,000,000 has 
been obligated or six months has elapsed 
from the date of initial response to a release 
or discharge of hazardous substances. 

(3) Whenever (A) any hazardous sub- 
stance is released, discharged or disposed 
which, in the judgment of the President, may 
present a danger to public health or welfare 
or the environment, or (B) there is sub- 
stantial threat of such release, or (C) the 
President has reaton to believe that illness, 
disease or complaints thereof may be attrib- 
utable to exposure to a chemical or other 
toxic substance, and there is evidence to 
suspect a release of such substance, the 
President may undertake such Investi- 
gations, monitoring, surveys, testing or 
other information ratherine as are necessary 
to identify the existence and extent of the 
discharge or release or threat thereof, the 
hazardous substances involved, the source of 
such substance, and the danger to public 
health. welfare or the environment. As ap- 
propriate, the President may, in sd*iticen, 
undertake such planning, legal, fiscal, eco- 
nomic, engineering, architectural, and other 
studies or investigations as are necessary to 
determine and direct removal and remedial 
actions. to recover the costs of such removal 
and remedial actions, and to enforce the 
provisions of this Act. 


(4) The President shall determine apnro- 


priate remedial action in consultation with 
the State. 
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(5) Within one hundred and elghty days 
after the enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall revise and republish the National 
Contingency Plan for the removal of oil and 
hazardous substances, originally prepared 
and published pursuant to section 311 of the 
Clean Water Act to reflect and effectuate 
the responsibilities and powers created by 
this Act in addition to those matters speci- 
fied in section 311(c) (2) of the Clean Water 
Act. Such revision shall include a new séc- 
tion of the Plan to be known as the National 
Hazardous Substance Response Plan, which 
shall include at a minimum— 

(A) methods for discovering and investi- 
gating facilities or sites at which haz- 
ardous substances have been disposed of or 
otherwise come to be located; 

(B) methods for evaluating, including 
analyses of relative cost, and remedying any 
discharges or releases or threats of dis- 
charges or releases from such facilities or 
sites which pose substantial danger to the 
public health or the environment; 

(C) methods and criteria for determining 
the approvriate extent of removal, remedy, 
and other measures authorized by this Act; 

(D) appropriate roles and responsibilities 
for the Federal, State, and local governments 
and for interstate and nongovernmental 
entities in effectuating the Plan; 

(E) provision for identification, procure- 
ment, maintenance. and storage of response 
equipment and supplies; and 

(F) a method for and assignment of re- 

snonsibility for renorting the existence of 
such facilities or sites which mav be located 
on federally owned or controlled properties 
and any releases of hazardous substances 
from such facilities or sites. 
Such plan shall specify a role for private 
organizations and entities In preparation for 
response and in responding to releases of 
hazardous substances, including identifica- 
tion of appropriate qualifications and ca- 
pacity therefor. Such plan shall specify pro- 
cedures, techniques, materials, equipment, 
and methods to be employed in identifying, 
removing or remedying releases of hazardous 
substances comparable to those required 
under section 311(c)(2) (F) and (G) and 
(J)(1) of the Clean Water Act. Following 
publication of the revised National Con- 
tingency Plan, the removal of hazardous 
substances and actions to minimize damage 
from hazardous substance discharges or the 
leases shall, to the greatest extent possible, 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
plan. The President may, from time to time, 
revise and republish the National Contin- 
gency Plan. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. upon receipt of information that the 
handling, storage, treatment, transporta- 
tion, discharge, release, or disposal of any 
havardons substance may present a danger 
to public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency or the State (or 
their authorized agents as the case may be) 
may require any person causing or contri- 
buting to such danger to take such actions 
as may be necessary to ascertain the nature 
and extent of such danger. or may bring 
snit in the annvropriate district court of the 
United States to require any such person to 
take such actions. 

(e) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in removal or remedial actions. the 
Administrator shall require compliance with 
Federal health and safety standards by con- 
tractors and subcontractors as a condition 
of such contracts. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law and subiect to the authority of sec- 
tion 6 of this Act. the President may au- 
thorize the use of such emergency procure- 
ment powers as he deems necessary to effect 
the purposes of this Act. Upon determina- 
tion that such procedures are necessary to 
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effect the purposes of this Act, the President 
shall promulgate regulations prescribing the 
circumstances under which such authority 
shall be used and the procedures governing 
the use of such authority. 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES AND REMOVAL COSTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Except where the person other- 
wise liable under this subsection can prove 
that a discharge, release, or disposal was 
caused solely by an act of God or an act 
of war, and notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision or rule of law— 

(i) the owner or operator of a vessel or a 
facility, 

(ii) any person who at the time of dis- 
posal of any hazardous substance owned or 
operated any facility or site at which such 
hazardous substances are disposed of, 

(iil) any person who by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise arranged for disposal, 
treatment, or transport for disposal or treat- 
ment by any other party or entity of hazard- 
ous substances owned or possessed by such 
person, at facilities or sites owned or oper- 
ated by such other party or entity and 
containing such hazardous substances, and 

(iv) any person who accepts any hazard- 
ous substances for transport to disposal or 
treatment facilities or sites selected by such 
person, 


from which a hazardous substance is dis- 
charged, released, or disposed of, or from 
which any pollutant or contaminant is re- 
leased resulting in action under section 3 
(c) (1) of this Act. shall be jointly, severally, 
and strictly Mable for— 

(1)(A) all costs of removal, or remedial 
action incurred by the United States Gov- 
ernment or a State, and 

(B) any other costs or expenses incurred 
by any person to remove a hazardous sub- 
stance as the terms “remove” or “removal” 
are defined in section 311(a) (8) of the Clean 
Water Act; and 

(2) all damages for economic loss or loss 
due to personal injury or loss of natural re- 
sources resulting from such a discharge, 
release, or disposal, including— 

(A) any injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of any real or personal property, including 
relocation costs; 

(B) any loss of use of real or personal 
property; 

(C) any injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources, including the reason- 
able costs of assessing such Injury, destruc- 
tion, or loss; 

(D) any loss of use of any natural re- 
sources, without regard to the ownership or 
management of such resources; 

(E) any loss of income or profits or im- 
pairment of earning capacity resulting from 
personal injury or from injury to or de- 
struction of real or personal property or 
natural resources, without regard to the 
ownership of such property or resources; 

(F) all out-of-pocket medical expenses, in- 
cluding rehabilitation costs or burial ex- 
penses, due to personal injury; and 


(G) any direct or indirect loss of tax, roy- 
ality, rental, or net profits share revenue by 
the Fejeral Government or any State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, for a period of 
not to exceed one year. 


(b) In the case of an injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources under subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(C) of this section, liability shall 
be to the United States Government and to 
any State for natural resources within the 
State or belonging to, managed by, controlled 
by, or appertaining to such State: Provided, 
however, That no liability to the United 
States or State shall be imposed under sub- 
section (a) (2)(C) of this section, where the 
party sought to be charged thas demonstrated 
that the damages to natvral resources com- 
plained of were specifically identified as an 
irreversible and irretrievable commitment of 
natural resources in an environmental im- 
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pact statement, or other comparable environ- 
ment analysis, and the decision to grant a 
permit or license authorizes such commit- 
ment of natural resources, and the facility or 
project was otherwise operating within the 
terms of its permit or license. The President, 
or the authorized representative of any State, 
shall act on behalf of the public as trustees 
of such natural resources to recover for such 
damages. Sums recovered shall be available 
for use to restore, rehabilitate, or acquire the 
equivalent of such natural resources by the 
appropriate agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State government, but the meas- 
ure of such damages shall not be limited by 
the sums which can be used to restore or 
replace such resources. 

(c) (1) LIABILITY FoR MEDICAL ExPENSES.— 
A person liable for the discharge, release, or 
disposal of any hazardous substance under 
this section shall be Mable for medical ex- 
penses as defined in subsection (a) (2)(F) of 
this section where such expenses were in- 
curred in the treatment of injury or disease 
which such discharge, release or disposal 
caused or to which it significantly con- 
tributed. 

(2) RELEVANCY ExcLusions.—In connection 
with any claim for medical expenses under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the court 
may admit as relevant to the issue of causa- 
tion evidence tending to establish that the 
hazardous substance in question causes or 
contributes to injury or disease of the sort 
claimed to have been suffered by the claim- 
ant, including, but without limitation, evi- 
dence indicating (A) an increase of inci- 
dence of such injury or disease in the exposed 
population above that which is otherwise 
probable, (B) results of pertinent epidemio- 
logical studies (without regard to the size of 
the sample), (C) results of pertinent animal 
studies, (D) results of pertinent tissue cul- 
ture studies, (E) results of pertinent micro- 
organism culture studies, and (F) results of 
laboratory or toxicologic studies. 

(3)(A) PRESUMPTION or Cause.—In con- 
nection with any claim for medical expenses 
brought pursuant to subparagraph (1) of 
this subsection, where the claimant intro- 
duces evidence sufficient to enable the trier 
of fact to find (i) that the claimant was ex- 
posed to a hazardous substance found in a 
discharge, release, and disposal which the 
defendant caused or to which he contrib- 
uted, (ii) such exposure was in a quantity 
or for a duration with respect to which there 
is a reasonable likelihood that it is sufficient 
to cause or significantly contribute to injury 
or disease of the class or type of which the 
claimant complains, and (iii) that there 
exists a reasonable likelihood that exposure 
to such substance causes or significantly 
contributes to injury or disease of the class 
or type which the claimant claims to have 
suffered, then it shall be presumed that de- 
fendant caused or significantly contributed 
to that injury or disease. 

(B) The presumption defined in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph affects only the 
burden of going forward with the presenta- 
tion of the case. Nothing in this paragraph 
shal] affect the burden of proof which shall 
remain with the claimant in accordance with 
rule 301 of the Federal Rules of Evidence. 

(d) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive, levislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be subject to, and comply with, 
this Act in the same manner and to the 
same extent, both procedurally and substan- 
tively, as any nongovernmental entity, in- 
eluding liability for removal costs under 
this section. 

(e) The owner or operator of a vessel shall 
be Hable in accordance with this section and 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and as provided under section 8 
of this Act notwithstanding any provision of 
the Act of March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183ff). 

(f) (1) In any case where a person held 
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Mable under this section can demonstrate 
by a preponderance of the evidence that (A) 
the contribution of such person to a dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of a hazardous 
substance can be distinguished or appor- 
tioned and (B) such contribution was not a 
significant factor in causing or contributing 
to the discharge, release, or disposal or the 
damages resulting therefrom, the liability 
of such person shall be limited to that por- 
tion of the release or damages to which such 
person contributed. 

(2) In any action brought under this sec- 
tion or section 6(c) of this Act, a person held 
jointly and severally Hable with one or more 
other persons is entitled to seek contribution 
from such persons to the extent of the pro- 
portionate liability of such persons. In any 
case where a person held liable under this 
section alleges that the discharge, release, or 
disposal or the consequent damages are sole- 
ly or in part due to the act or omission of a 
third party, such person retains all rights 
against. such third party and shall be en- 
titled to join such third party as a defendant 
in an action under this section or section 
6(c) of this Act. 

(3) Any matter or action concerning limi- 
tation or apportionment of liability under 
paragraph (1) or contribution under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shal] occur fol- 
lowing determination of lability under sub- 
section (a) of this section and appropriate 
payment of claims to any claimant, except 
to the extent such matter may be resolved 
pursuant to Rule £6 of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. The claimant is not an in- 
dispensable party in such matter or action. 

(4) In apportioning or limiting liability of 
any party under this section, the trier of fact 
may consider factors, including— 

(i) the ability cf the party to demonstrate 
that his contribution to a discharge, release, 
or disposal of a hazardous substance can be 
distinguished; 

(i1) the amount of hazardous substance 
involved; 

(ili) the degree of toxicity of the haz- 
ardous substance involved; 

(iv) the degree of involvement in the 
manufacture, treating, transporting, dispos- 
ing of the hazardous substance; and 

(v) the degree of cooperation with Federal, 
State, or local officials to prevent any harm 
to the public health or the environment. 


(g) If the owner or operator of a facility 
or site at which hazardous substances are 
stored or disposed of, who owned or operated 
the property at the time it was utilized for 
the storage or disposal of any hazardcus sub- 
stances, and who utilized the facility or site 
at that time for the storage or disposal of 
any hazardous substances produced, trans- 
ported, stored, or disposed of by such owner 
or operator, fail to properly provide removal 
or remedial action upon request of the Presi- 
dent, such owner or cperator shall be liable 
to the United States for punitive damages in 
an amount three times the amount of any 
removal costs expended by the Fund under 
this Act. Any moneys received by the United 
States pursuant to this subsection shall be 
deposited in the Fund. 


(h) No person shall be liable under this 
Act for damages as a result of acts taken or 
omitted in preparation for, or in the course 
of rendering care, assistance, or advice in 
accordance with the National Contingency 
Plan or at the direction of an on-scene coor- 
dinator appointed under such plan, with re- 
Spect to an incident creating a danger to 
public health or welfare or the environment 
as a result of any release of a hazardous sub- 
stance or the possibility thereof. This sub- 
section shall not preclude liability for dam- 
ages as the result of gross negligence or 
intentional misconduct on the part of such 
person. For the purposes of the preceding 
sentence, reckless, willful, or wanton mis- 
conduct shall constitute gross negligence. 
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(1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
conveyance, or similar agreement shall be 
effective to transfer from the owner or oper- 
ator of a facility, or from any person who may 
be liable for a release under this section, to 
any other person the Hability imposed under 
this section: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to a transfer in a bona fide 
conveyance of a facility or site (1) between 
two parties not affiliated with each other in 
any way, (2) where there has been an ade- 
quate disclosure in writing consistent with 
section 3(a)(4)(C) of this Act of all facts 
and conditions (including potential economic 
consequences) material to such liability, and 
(3) to à transferor who can provide assur- 
ances of financial] responsibility and contin- 
uing of operation consistent with the degree 
and duration of risks associated with such 
facility or site. 

(3) (1) The liability established by this sec- 
tion or any other law for the owner or oper- 
ator of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
which has received a permit under subtitle 
C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, shall be 
transferred to and assumed by the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by section 
5(k) of this Act when— 

(A) such facility and the owner and oper- 
ator thereof have complied with each con- 
dition or requirement of such permit and 
with the requirements of subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act and regulations is- 
sued thereunder, which may affect the per- 
formance of such facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed In accord- 
ance with such regulations and the condi- 
tions of such permit, and such facility and 
the surrounding area have been monitored 
as required by such regulations and permit 
conditions for a period not to exceed five 
years after closure to demonstrate that there 
is no substantial likelihood that any migra- 
tion off site or release from confinement of 
any hazardous substance or other risk to pub- 
lic health or welfare will occur. 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be ef- 
fective ninety days after the owner or opera- 
tor of such facility notifies the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency that 
the conditions imposed by this subsection 
have been satisfied. If within such ninety- 
day period the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency determines that 
any such facility has not complied with all 
the conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator shall so notify the owner and 
operator of such facility and the administra- 
tor of the fund established by section 5(k) 
of this Act, and the owner and operator of 
such facility shall continue to be liable with 
respect to such facility under this section 
and other law until such time as the Admin- 
istrator determines that such facility has 
complied with all conditions imposed by this 
subsection. A determination by the Admin- 
istrator that a facility has not complied with 
all condtions imposed by this subsection or 
that Insufficient information has been sup- 
plied to demonstrate compliance, shall be a 
final administrative action for purposes of 
Judicial review. A request for additional in- 
formation shall state in. specific terms the 
data required. 

(3) In addition to the assumption of Ha- 
bility of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post-closure 
Liability Fund established by section 5(k) 
of this Act may be used to pay costs of moni- 
toring and care and maintenance of a site 
incurred by other persons after the period 
for monitoring required by regulations under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
for hazardous waste disposal facilities meet- 
ing the conditions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 


(k) No person (including the United States 
or any State) may recover under the author- 
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ity of this section for any removal costs or 
damages resulting from the field application 
of a pesticide product registered under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
affect or modify in any way the obligations 
or liability of any person under any Other 
provision of State or Federal law, including 
common law, for damages, injury, or loss re- 
sulting from a release of any hazardous sub- 
stance or for removal or the costs of removal 
of such hazardous substance. 

(1) Recovery*by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for removal costs 
or damages resulting from a federally per- 
mitted release shall be pursuant to existing 
law in Heu of this section. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall affect or modify in any way 
the obligations or liability of any person un- 
der any other provision of State or Federal 
law, including common law, for damages, in- 
jury, or loss resulting from a release of any 
hazardous substance or for removal or the 
costs of removal of such hazardous substance. 
In addition, costs of removal incurred by 
the Federal Government in connection with 
a discharge specified in section 2(b) (18) (B) 
or (C) shall be recoverable in an action 
brought under section 309(b) of the Clean 
Water Act. 

(m) Recovery by any person (including 
the United States or any State) for removal 
costs or damages resulting from a substance 
determined to be hazardous only under sec- 
tion 2(b)(13)(G) of this Act and not re- 
sponded to by the President under section 
3(c) (1) (B) of this Act, shall be pursuant to 
other applicable law in lieu of this section. 
Nothing in this subsection shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or lia- 
bility of any person under any other provi- 
sion of State or Federal law, including com- 
mon law, for damages, injury, or loss result- 
ing from a release of any hazardous substance 
or for removal or the costs of removal of 
such hazardous substance. 

(n)(1) No person (including the United 
States, the Pund, or any State) may recover 
under the authority of this section, nor may 
any money in the Fund be used under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act for the payment of any 
claim, for damages specified under subsection 
(a) (2) (A), (B), (C), (D), (G), or (E) (other 
than for loss resulting from personal injury) 
of this section, nor may any money in the 
Fund be used under section 6(a)(1) (E) or 
(F) of this Act, where such damages and the 
release of a hazardous substance from which 
such damages resulted have occurred wholly 
before the enactment of this Act. 

(2) No person (including the United 
States, the Pund, or any State) may recover 
under the authority of this section, nor may 
any money in the Fund be used under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act for the payment of any 
claim, for damages specified under subsection 
(a) (2)(F) of this section, or under subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(E) of this section (for loss of 
income or profits or impairment of earning 
capacity resulting from personal injury), 
where the exposure of the claimant to a re- 
lease of a hazardous substance has occurred 
wholly prior to January 1, 1977, and the 
claimant has discovered or has knowledge of 
his injury or disease prior to such date. 

(3) No person (including the United 
States, the Fund, or any State) may re- 
cover under the authority of this section 
for damages specified under subsection 
(a) (2)(F) of this scecticn or under subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(E) of this section (for loss of 
income or profits or impairment of earning 
capacity resulting from personal injury), 
where the exvosure of the claimant to a re- 
lease Of a hazardous substance has occurred 
wholly prior to January 1, 1977, but the 
claimant has not discovered or had knowl- 
edge of his injury or disease until after 
such date. 
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(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the costs of temporary or permanent relo- 
cation of residences and provision of alterna- 
tive water supplies shall be deemed costs 
of removal and not damages specified in 
subsection (a)(2)(A) of this section. 

(5) Nothing in this subsection shall affect 
or modify in any way the obligations or 
lability of any person under any other pro- 
vision of State or Federal law, including 
common law, for damages, injury, or loss 
resulting from a release of any hazardous 
substance or for removal or the costs of 
removal of such hazardous substance. 


RESPONSE FUND ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a Hazard- 
ous Substance Response Fund. The Fund 
shall be administered by the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as specified 
in this section. The Fund may sue and be 
sued in its own name. 

(b)(1) The Fund shall be constituted 
from— 

(A) all fees collected pursuant to sub- 
section (c); 

(B) all moneys recovered on behalf of the 
Fund under section 6; 

(C) all moneys recovered or collected un- 
der section 311(b)(6)(B) of the Clean 
Water Act; 

(D) amounts appropriated to the Fund 
pursuant to paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section; 

(E) all moneys transferred to the Fund 
under section 9(d) (4) of this Act; 

(F) all interest received from the invest- 
ment of moneys held by the Fund pursuant 
to subsection (h) (2). 

(2) The total amount which may be col- 
lected in fees under subsection (c) shall not 
exceed— 

(A) $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, 

(B) $525,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, and 

(C) $700,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1983 through 1986. 

(3) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Fund for the fiscal year— 

(A) 1981 $35,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $75,000,000, 

(C) 1983 and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $100,000,000. 

(c)(1) In order to allocate the costs as 
broadly as possible among those who may 
generate, distribute, transport, dispose, or 
benefit from the use of hazardous sub- 
stances while minimizing the burden of 
collection, fees shall be imposed early in the 
manufacturing cycle on the basic elements 
and compounds from which hazardous sub- 
stances are generated. Beginning one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the enactment 
of this Act— 

(A) each supplier of primary petrochemi- 
cals shall collect a fee established in ac- 
cordance with this section on behalf of the 
Fund for each pound of primary petrochem- 
icals supplied to any other person or used by 
such supplier, 

(B) each supplier of inorganic raw ma- 
terials shall collect a fee established in ac- 
cordance with this section on behalf of the 
Fund for each short ton of inorganic raw 
materials supplied to any other person or 
used by such supplier, and 

(C) each owner of a refinery receiving 
crude oll or unfinished petroleum oil shall 
pay a fee established in accordance with this 
section per barrel of oil received, each owner 
of petroleum oil for export shall pay a fee 
established in accordance with this section 
per barrel of oil exported at the point of 
export or loading for export, and each owner 
of petroleum oil for entry into the United 
States shall pay a fee established in accord- 
ance with this section per barrel of oil en- 
tered at the point of entry or unloading for 
entry, whether for import or transfer to a 
foreign country. 
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(2) (A) Under regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the fees in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection shall be im- 
posed on the basis of a schedule of rates 
established by the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, consistent with subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) of this section. The sched- 
ule of rates may be modified annually in ac- 
cordance with this section, but in no event 
shall the fee exceed 2 per centum of the list 
price of the primary petrochemical, inorganic 
raw material, or petroleum oil when sold at 
arm's length. 

(B) No regulation that establishes fees 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, nor any modification of such a regula- 
tion, whether or not in effect, may be stayed 
by any court pending completion of judicial 
proceedings for the review of that regulation 
or modification. 

(C) Any fees shall be imposed only once 
under this subsection on any quantity of 
petroleum oil, primary petrochemical, or in- 
organic raw material, except that any fee 
imposed on any quantity of refined petro- 
leum used as a feedstock or a primary petro- 
chemical shall be added, once and only once, 
to the fee imposed on that quantity pursuant 
to paragraph (1)(C) of this subsection. 

(d)(1) The fee imposed on any primary 
petrochemical shall not exceed $20 per short 
ton of primary petrochemical: Provided, 
however, That the aggregate amount of such 
fees shall not exceed such amount as is nec- 
essary to produce revenues equal to, for the 
fiscal year— 

(A) 1981, $162,000,000, 

(B) 1982, 8338,000,000, and 

(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $450,000,000 or such amount as 
determined by regulation pursuant to sub- 
section (e€)(1)(A) of this section. 

(2) The fee imposed on any inorganic raw 
material shall not exceed $10 per short ton 
of inorganic raw material: Provided, how- 
ever, That the aggregate amount of such 
fees shall not exceed such amount as is nec- 
essary to produce revenues equal to, for the 
fiscal year— 

(A) 1981, $50,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $112,000,000, and 

(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $150,000,000, or such amount 
as determined by regulation pursuant to 
subsection (e)(1) (A) of this section. 

(3) The fee imposed on any crude or un- 
finished petroleum oil shall not exceed 3 
cents per barrel of petroleum oil received, 
expor'ed or entered: Provided, however, That 
the aggregate amount of such fees shall not 
exceed such amount as is necessary to pro- 
duce revenues equal to, for the fiscal year— 

(A) 1981, $38,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $75,000,000, and 

(C) 1983, and each fiscal year thereafter 
through 1986, $100,000,000, or such amount 
as determined by regulation pursuant to 
subsection (e) (1) (A) of this section. 

(4) Beginning in fiscal year 1981 and until 
modified pursuant to subsection (c) (2) (A) 
of this section, the fee imposed on primary 
petrochemicals, inorganic raw materials, and 
petroleum oil shall be— 


{Dollars per short ton] 

Acetylene 

Benzene -.. 

Butane 

Butylene, excluding that portion used 
to make butadiene 

Butadiene 

Ethylene 

Methane, excluding that portion used 
to mate emmonia 

Naphthalene 

Propylene 

Toluene, excluding that portion used 
to make benzene 
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Xylene 

Antimony 

Antimony trioxide... 
Antimony sulfide 
Arsenic 

Arsenic trioxide 
Barium sulfide 
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Sodium dichromate.. 
Cobalt 


Nitric acid, excluding that portion used 
to make fertilizers 0. 

Phosphorous 

Phosphoric acid, excluding that portion 
used to make fertilizers 0. 

Potassium hydroxide. 

Sodium hydroxide 

Sulfuric acid, excluding that portion 
used to make fertilizers 

Stannous chloride 

Stannic chloride 

Zinc 

Zinc oxide 

Ammonia, excluding that portion used 
to make fertilizers or used to make 
nitric acid 


[Cents per barrel] 
Petroleum oil 


(e) (1) Beginning three years after the fee 
is first initiated and biannually thereafter, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, adjust by 
regulation the amount of the fee to better 
reflect the claims experience of the Fund for 
any primary petrochemical, inorganic raw 
material, or petroleum oil subject to a fee 
under this section. In making such adjust- 
ments, the Secretary shall, to the extent rea- 
sonably practicable, modify the fee so that: 

(A) the percentage of the total annual 
moneys collected is approximately propor- 
tional to the incidence, as estimated from 
available information, of all primary petro- 
chemicals, of all inorganic raw materials, 
and of crude oil (and their intermediates, 
final products and wastes) in releases requir- 
ing fund expenditures for each of these three 
classes; 

(B) the fee rate for each primary petro- 
chemical, inorganic raw material, and crude 
oil subject to the fee is approximately pro- 
portional to its (including intermediates, 
final products and waste) incidence, as esti- 
mated from available information, in re- 
leases requiring fund expenditures. 

(2) In modifying the fee rate pursuant to 
paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection: 


(A) If in the first three years a substance 
(its intermediates, final products, or wastes) 
has not been found in any releases requiring 
fund expenditures, the fee for that sub- 
stance shall be set at the lowest rate applica- 
ble to any substance subject to the fee and 
that rate shall apply until the next biannual 
adjustment. 


(B) If by the second biannual fee adjust- 
ment or any subsequent biannual fee adjust- 
ment, a substance (its intermediates, final 
products, and wastes) has not been found in 
any releases requiring fund expenditures, 
the fee for that substance may be set at 
zero, except that, if expenditures from the 
fund are subsequently required for a sub- 
stance with a fee rate of zero, the Secretary 
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may, by rule, reimpose a fee in the next an- 
nual fee collection period. 

(C) The Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, may, where 
appropriate, distinguish among industria) 
categories to better approximate the expend- 
iture experience of the Fund. If it is con- 
cluded that (i) a particular industrial cate- 
gory and its suppliers have not caused or 
contributed significantly to releases of such 
substances requiring Fund expenditures; (11) 
substances typical of those used by the in- 
dustrial category or its suppliers have not 
been present significantly in releases of un- 
known origin from any facility or site where 
hazardous substances are stored or disposed 
and which have resulted in fund expendi- 
tures; and (lii) distinguishing among indus- 
trial categories would not preclude passing 
the fee on to ultimate consumers of haz- 
ardous substances present in releases, then 
such industrial category shall not be sub- 
ject to a fee on the particular primary petro- 
chemical, inorganic raw material or crude 
oll. 

(3) Prior to the first adjustment of fee 
rates provided for in paragraph (1)(B) of 
this subsection, the fertilizer production 
industry is conclusively presumed to not 
impose significant costs upon the Fund and 
to be subject to a fee rate of zero. In imple- 
menting such paragraph, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, shall determine whether such fee 
rate requires adjustment to reflect the 
Fund's actual expenditure experience. 

(4) Prior to the first adjustment of fee 
rates provided for in paragraph (1)(B) of 
this subsection, the fee on copper shall be 
imposed only on copper sulfate, cupric 
oxide, and cuprous oxide. In implementing 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in consultation with the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, shall 
determine, pursuant to paragraph (1) (B) 
of this subsection, whether a fee should be 
imposed by rule on copper or additional 
copper compounds to refiect the Fund's 
actual expenditure experience. Copper which 
is exported shall be exempt from any fee. 

(f)(1) In order to provide suppliers an 
economic incentive for the recycling and 
reuse of primary petrochemicals and inor- 
ganic raw materials, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, may by rule reduce the fee which 
would otherwise be imposed under this sec- 
tion in proportion to the extent that the 
Secretary determines any portion of that 
primary petrochemical or inorganic raw ma- 
terial to be— 

(A) removed from the waste stream of a 
production process and recycled in such pro- 
duction process; reintroduced into the pro- 
duction of substances subject to the fee; or 
used as a source of fuel or other energy 
when used onsite or sold to other persons; 

(B) derived from recycled material; or 

(C) produced solely as a byproduct of 
pollution controls and used onsite or sold 
to other persons. 

(2) No reduction in fees under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection may exceed the 
amount of the fee which would otherwise be 
imposed under this section on the sale or 
use of such primary petrochemical or inor- 
ganic raw material. 

(g) Any fees imposed by subsection (c) 
shall be assessed and collected by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his delegate, and 
the provisions of subtitle F of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 shall apply to the 
assessment and collection of such fee as if 
such fee were a tax described in chapter 32 
of such Code. 

(h) (1) The President shall determine the 
level of funding required for immediate 
access in order to meet potential obligations 
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of the Fund. In any fiscal year, two-thirds 
of the money credited to the Fund as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) (2) and (3) shall be 
available only for— 

(A) costs of removal as provided under 
section 6(a)(1) (A), (B), (C), and (G); 

(B) all other costs as provided for under 
section 6(a)(1) (C), (D), (E), (F), (H). 
(I), (J), (L), and (P); and 

(C) that portion of administrative and 
personnel costs under section 6(a)(1)(K) 
which are incident to the costs in subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of this paragraph. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
invest any excess in the Fund, in interest- 
bearing special obligations of the United 
States, Such special obligations may be re- 
deemed at any time in accordance with the 
terms of the special issue and pursuant to 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The interest on, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of, any obligations held 
in the Fund shall be credited to and form 
& part of the Fund. 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
sultation with the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, may use any 
excess in the Fund to purchase private re- 
insurance. Any such reinsurance shall be for 
the sole purpose of increasing the ability of 
the Fund to meet potential obligations as 
provided in section 6. Any contract to pur- 
chase such reinsurance made under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U.S.C. 5), upon e determination by the Sec- 
retary that advertising is not reasonably 
practicable. 

(1) (1) Moneys recovered, collected, trans- 
ferred, or loaned which are referred to in 
subsection (b)(1) and in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, shall, as necessary, increase 
the moneys in the Fund provided by sub- 
section (b) (2) and (3) to the extent neces- 
sary to meet the potential obligations of the 
Fund as determined by the President. All 
moneys credited to the Fund in any fiscal 
year shall remain available until expended. 

(2) If at any time the moneys available 
in the Fund are insufficient to meet the ob- 
ligations of the Fund, the President shall is- 
sue to the Secretary of the Treasury notes 
or other obligations in the forms and de- 
nominations, bearing the interest rates and 
maturities and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Redemption of these 
notes or obligations shall be made by the 
President from moneys in the Fund. These 
notes or other obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the aver- 
age market yield on outstanding marketable 
obligations of comparable maturity. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall purchase any 
note or other obligations issued hereunder 
and, for that purpose, is authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act. The purpose 
for which securities may be issued under that 
Act are extended to include any purchase of 
these notes or obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of these notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. The authority of the 
President to issue notes or other obligations 
under this subsection shall be subject to 
such amounts as are provided in appropria- 
tion Acts. 

(3) In any one fiscal year, any notes or 
other obligations authorized to be issued 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection shall 
not exceed in amount the total of fees and 
appropriations authorized by subsection (b) 
(2) and (3) of this section for the subse- 
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quent fiscal year. Except as necessary to pro- 
vide the costs of removal in the first two 
years after imposition of a fee under this 
section or to provide the costs of removal 
for one or more unanticipated catastrophic 
releases, the proceeds of any notes or obliga- 
tions issued pursuant to paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not be used for the 
purposes identified in subection (h) (1) (A), 
(B), and (C). 

(J) Within four years after the fee is first 
initiated, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Transportation, shall submit a 
report on the fee system to the Congress. 
Opportunity shall be provided for public 
review and comment. The report shall make 
recommendations on any statutory changes 
which would further assure that, to the ex- 
tent practicable, the burden of the fee sys- 
tem is on those substances and parties who 
create the problem addressed by this Act and 
that the costs of the fees are distributed as 
broadly as possible through the economy. 
Such recommendations should also address 
changes which would reduce administrative 
and reporting burdens. The report shall con- 
sider the feasibility of a variable fee which 
takes into account the likelihood of a dis- 
charge or release and the operational experi- 
ence of classes so that incentives to proper 
handling and disincentives to improper or 
illegal handling or disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances are maximized. In addition, the re- 
port shall provide the following information: 
(1) a summary of past disbursements from 
the Fund; (2) a projection of any future 
funding needs remaining after expiration of 
authority to impose fees and of the threat to 
public health, welfare and the environment 
posed by the releases creating such needs; 
(3) the record and experience of the Fund 
in recovering Fund disbursements from liable 
parties; and (4) the record of State parti- 
cipation in response and compensation. 

(k)(1) There is hereby established in the 
Treasury of the United States a Post-closure 
Liability Fund, not to exceed $200,000,000. 
Such fund shall be administered by the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
specified in this section. 

(2) Beginning six months after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall collect from the owner or operator 
of each hazardous waste disposal facility 
which has received a permit or is accorded 
interim status under subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, a fee on each unit of 
hazardous waste received at such facility, 
which will remain at such facility after such 
facility is closed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of such subtitle C. Such fee may 
reflect the relative hazard, including persist- 
ence of hazard, of such hazardous wastes, as 
determined in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, For wastes of large volume and rela- 
tively low hazard, such fee shall reflect the 
relative hazard. Such fee shall initially be 
established at levels adequate to provide a 
fund of $200,000,000 five years after collec- 
tion of such fee begins. 

(3) Subsections (c)(2)(B), (g), (h) (2), 
and (1) (2) of this section shall apply to the 
Post-closure Liability Fund. 


(4) Any modification of the fee under this 
subsection shall be designed to assure that 
the Post-closure Liability Fund is main- 
tained at a level adequate to meet potential 
obligations, and not less than $100,000,000 
nor, taking into account imminent obliga- 
tional requirements, more than $200,000,000. 

(5) Not later than three years after enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall, after 
opportunity for public comment and con- 
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sultation with States and affected private 
interests, submit recommendations to the 
Congress on any further legislation or 
amendments which may be necessary to as- 
sure that risk to public health and welfare 
and the environment from closed waste dis- 
posal facilities is minimized. Recommenda- 
tions shall include, but not be limited to, the 
adequacy of the size of the Fund established 
by this subsection; and the appropriate di- 
vision of responsibility among the Fund, 
State and local governments, and owners and 
operators of facilities for care of such facili- 
ties in perpetuity. 

(6) The President shall appoint an ad- 
visory committee of State and local officials 
and owners or operators of facilities from 
which the fee provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection is collected, to observe and 
report to the President and the Congress on 
the administration of the Post-closure Lia- 
bility Fund and the appropriateness of dis- 
bursements from such fund. 

(1) For the purposes of this section, the 
term— 

(1) “barrel” means forty-two United States 
gallons at 60 degrees Fahrenheit; 

(2) “primary petrochemical” means only 
the following: acetylene; benzene; butane; 
butylene excluding that portion used to 
make butadiene; ethylene; methane exclud- 
ing that portion used to make ammonia and 
acetylene; naphthalene; propylene; toluene 
excluding that portion used to make benzene; 
and xylene. 

(3) “imorganic raw material” means only 
the following: 

(A) antimony and the equivalent weight 
of antimony in antimony trioxide and anti- 
mony sulfide; arsenic and’ the equivalent 
weight of arsenic in arsenic trioxide; the 
equivalent weight of barium in barium sul- 
fide; cadmium; chromium and the equiv- 
alent weight of chromium in chromite and 
potassium dichromate and sodium dichro- 
mate; cobalt; copper (except as provided in 
subsection (e) (4) of this section); lead and 
the equivalent weight of lead in lead oxide; 
mercury; nickel; the equivalent weight of tin 
in stannic chloride and stannous chloride; 
zinc and the equivalent weight of zinc in 
zinc oxide; 

(B) chlorine; bromine; and the equivalent 
weight of fluorine in hydrogen fluoride; 

(C) phosphoric acid; sulfuric acid; hydro- 
chloric acid; nitric acid; potassium hydrox- 
ide; and sodium hydroxide in hydrogen 
fluoride; 

(D) elemental phosphorous; and 

(E) ammonia excluding that portion used 
to make nitric acid; 

(4) “refinery” means a permanently situ- 
ated facility, located in the United States, 
which receives crude petroleum oil for the 
purpose of refinement; 

(5) “supplier” means any person who pro- 
duces, manufactures, or imports primary 
petrochemicals or inorganic raw materials 
and either provides, through sale or any other 
means, such primary petrochemicals or in- 
organic raw materials to other persons, or 
uses such primary petrochemicals and inor- 
ganic raw materials himself; and K 

(6) “petroleum oil” means petroleum, in- 
cluding crude petroleum or any fraction or 
residuo therefrom, other than carbon black. 


USE OF RESPONSE FUND 
Sec. 6. (a)(1) The President shall use the 
money in the Fund for the following pur- 
s: 
(A) payment of any claim for costs of re- 
moval or damages under section 4(a) (2) (C), 
(E), or (F) where the source of the discharge 
or release of a hazardous substance, or a per- 
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son liable for such costs of removal or dam- 
ages, is not known or cannot be identified; 

(B) payment of any claim for costs of re- 
moval or damages under section 4(a) (2) (C), 
(E), or (F) in any case where the claim has 
not been satisfied in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b) of this section; 

(C) all removal costs or expenses, costs of 
remedial action, or other costs of carrying 
out the national contingency plan established 
under section 31l(c) of the Clean Water Act 
or as amended under section 3 of this Act, 
including removal costs incurred by any per- 
som and approved under such national con- 
tingency plan; 

(D) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of pro- 
viding equipment and similar overhead, re- 
lated to the purposes of this Act and section 
311 of the Clean Water Act, and needed to 
supplement equipment and services avail- 
able through contractors or other non-Fed- 
eral entities, and of establishing and main- 
taining damage assessment capability, for 
any Federal agency involved in strike forces, 
emergency task forces, or other response 
teams under such national contingency plan; 

(E) the costs of assessing both short-term 
and long-term injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of any natural resources resulting from 
a discharge or release of a hazardous sub- 
stance; 

(F) the costs of Federal or State efforts in 
the restoration, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment or acquiring the equivalent of any 
natural resources injured, destroyed, or lost 
as a result of any discharge or release of a 
hazardous substance; 

(G) reimbursement to any State for the 
payment of any claims for costs of removal or 
damages under section 4(a)(2) (C), (E), 
or (F) payable under this Act which such 
State has paid with funds under the control 
of such State pursuant to the national con- 
tingency plan and a contract under sub- 
section (b) of this section; 

(H) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to identify, investigate, and take 
enforcement and abatement action against 
releases, discharges, and disposal of hazard- 
ous substances; 

(I) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 per fiscal year, the costs of re- 
search related to the purposes of this Act 
and section 311 of the Clean Water Act, to be 
performed by Federal agencies including the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration. Such 
research shall include, but not be limited to 
(i) development and refinement of protocols 
to determine the type and extent of short 
and long term injury or loss of natural 
resources, (ii) development and refinement 
of the best available procedures to identify 
the value of injured or lost natural re- 
sources, (lii) laboratory or field research on 
the effects of hazardous substances on living 
and nonliving resources that will provide 
additional scientific basis for damage assess- 
ments, and (iv) research on minimizing the 
damage caused by spill control, dispersal, 
remedial action, and removal operations. 
Responsibility under the preceding sentence 
shall be assigned in accordance with the 
assessment responsibilities established under 
subsection (e)(2) of this section and offi- 
cials responsible for such assessments shall 
be consulted before proposal of any research 
plan or appropriation request under the 
preceding sentence; 

(J) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in approvriation Acts, the costs of re- 
search to develop mobile or portable onsite 
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technology for response at facilities or sites 
at which hazardous substances are pres- 
ent, technology for onsite treatment, or rem- 
edy releases into groundwater, or other tech- 
nology for the containment, treatment, or se- 
cure disposition of hazardous substances; 

(K) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the administra- 
tive and personnel costs of administering 
the Fund and this Act; 

(L) the costs of epidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a registry of 
persons exposed to hazardous substances to 
allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available 
to determine whether persons in populations 
exposed to hazardous substances are suffer- 
ing from long-latency diseases; 

(M) the reasonable costs of expert wit- 
nesses emvloyed by claimants in actions to 
recover damages under section 4 of this Act, 
to the extent authorized by the court, and 
the costs of neutral expert panels which may 
be established In such actions by the court, 
sua sponte or on the motion of any party; 

(N) payment of any claim for any capital 
loss or loss of income by an agricultural 
producer or processor due to destruction or 
loss of value of any livestock products, any 
poultry or eggs, any agricultural commodi- 
ties (including grain, feed, or produce), or 
any orchard or cropland, forestland, range- 
land, or pastureland taken out of production, 
where such destruction or loss of value re- 
sults from condemnation or restriction on 
use determined by a public health agency 
to be necessary because of contamination re- 
sulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance, or where such destruction or injury 
results directly from a release of a hazardous 
substance, and such release occurs or has 
occurred after January 1, 1974; 

(O) payment of any claim for any capital 
loss or loss of income by a harvester or proc- 
essor of fish or seafood due to destruction or 
loss of value of any fishery stock, any har- 
vested fish or seafood, or any fish or seafood 
product, where such destruction or loss of 
value results from condemnation or restric- 
tion on use determined by a public health 
agency to be necessary because of contami- 
nation resulting from a release of a hazard- 
ous substance, or where such destruction or 
injury results directly from a release of a 
hazardous substance, and such release occurs 
or has occurred after January 1, 1978; 

(P) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to protect the health and safety 
of employees involved in response to haz- 
ardous substance discharges. releases, or dis- 
posals. Such program shall be developed 
jointly by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration, and the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health and shall 
include, but not be limited to, measures for 
identifying and assessing hazards to which 
persons engaged in removal, remedy, or other 
response to hazardous substances may be ex- 
posed, methods to protect workers from such 
hazards, and necessary regulatory and en- 
forcement measures to assure adequate pro- 
tection of such employees. 

(2)(A) The President shall not use any 
money in the Fund for the costs of any 
remedial action associated with a discharge, 
release, or disposal of a hazardous substance 
unless the State in which the facility or 
site is located first provides adequate as- 
surance that (i) such State will use such 
money to provide for or otherwise assure 
any and all future maintenance of removal 
and remedial actions for the expected life of 
such actions, (ii) such State will assure the 
availability of a hazardous waste disposal 
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facility acceptable to the Administrator and 
in compliance with the requirements of sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act for 
any necessary offsite storage, destruction, 
treatment, or secure disposition of the haz- 
ardous substances, (iil) such State will bear 
10 per centum of such costs of remedial 
action; (iv) the Fund will recover at least 
50 per centum or such greater amount as the 
President shall determine appropriate, tak- 
ing into account the degree of culpability 
and financial capability of the State or polit- 
ical subdivision, of any sums expended on 
removal or remedial action at a hazardous 
substance disposal facility or site owned at 
the time of any disposal by a State or a 
political subdivision of a State; and (v) such 
State will assure that adequate measures will 
be taken or provided to protect the health 
and safety of State employees and of em- 
ployees of contractors and subcontractors en- 
gaged in removal, remedy, and other response 
activities covered by this Act in accordance 
with the program for health and safety pro- 
tection of employees under paragraph (1) (P) 
of this subsection, The’ President shall re- 
duce the State share under clause (iii) of 
this subparagraph by the amount of docu- 
mented direct out-of-pocket costs of re- 
moval and claims for damages payable under 
section 4(a) (2) (C), (E). and (F). of this Act 
which such State or a political subdivision 
thereof has paid with non-Federal funds 
since January 1, 1978, and before the en- 
actment of this Act. Nothing in this section 
shall prevent a State or political subdivision 
thereof from bringing an action to recover 
from any person who is liable, pursuant to 
any law, any sums expended by a State or its 
political subdivision pursuant to this sub- 
section. 

(B) The President, after consultation with 
State and local governments shall identify 
and publish— 

(1) criteria for determining priorities 
among releases or threatened releases 
throughout the United States (aa) for the 
purpose of taking remedial action, and (bb) 
to the extent practicable taking into account 
the potential urgency of such action, for the 
purpose of taking removal action. In estab- 
lishing such criteria, the President shall con- 
sult, as appropriate, with affected private in- 
terests, including exposed populations. A 
list identifying priorities among known 
disposal facilities or sites or other releases for 
the purpose of taking remedial action shall 
be published not later than ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this Act and 
shall be revised at least annually thereafter. 
Criteria and priorities under this clause shall 
be based upon relative risk or danger to pub- 
lic health or welfare or the environment, in 
the judgment of the President, taking into 
account, to the extent possible, the popula- 
tion at risk; the hazard potential of the 
hazardous substances at such facilities or 
sites; the potential for contamination of 
drinking water supplies; the potential for di- 
rect human contact; the potential for de- 
struction of sensitive ecosystems; State pre- 
paredness to assume State costs and re- 
sponsibilities; and other appropriate factors. 
In establishing national priorities the Presi- 
dent shall consider any priorities established 
by the States under subparagraph (C) of this 
paragraph; 

(ii) @ system, including the use of con- 
tracts, whereby the State or States affected 
by a discharge or release of hazardous sub- 
stances may act where necessary to provide 
removal and remedial action in accordance 
with the priorities estadlished under clause 
(i) and may be reimbursed for the reasonable 
costs incurred for such measures from the 
Fund. 

(C) Within the 


twelve months after 
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date of enactment of this Act, and annually 
thereafter, each State shall establish and 
submit for consideration by the President, 
priorities for remedial action among releases 
and potential releases in that State which 
present, or may present, a substantial threat 
to public heaith or the environment. Such 
priorities shall be established in accordance 
with the criteria published under clause {1) 
of subparagraph (B) and consistent with 
the National Contingency Plan as revised 
under section 3(c) of this Act. 

(3)(A) Payment of any claim for out-of- 
pocket medical expenses under this section 
shall be limited to those incurred from the 
time of initial exposure to a hazardous sub- 
stance? in a discharge release, or disposal, 
until six years following discovery of such 
exposure. 

(B) Except as provided in paragraph (1) 
(N) and (O) of this subsection, payment of 
any claim for calculable direct lost wages or 
other personal income under section 4(a) (2) 
(E) of this Act shall be limited to 100 per 
centum of the actual net amount lost in the 
first year following the commencement of 
such loss and 80 per centum of the actual 
amount lost in the second year following the 
commencement of such loss. 

(4) Except as provided in paragraph (1) 
(N) and (O) of this subsection, the fund 
shall not be used for the payment of any 
claims for damages under section 4(a) (2) 
(A), (B). (D), (E). (F), or (G) resulting 
from the field application of a pesticide prod- 
uct registered under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 


(5) (A) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess of 
the total money in the Fund at any one time. 
Such claims become valid only when addi- 
tional money is collected, appropriated, or 
otherwise added to the Fund. Should the to- 
tal claims outstanding at any time exceed the 
current balance of the Fund, the President 
may, in his discretion, defer payment of all 
claims or of any class of claims, make partial 
payment on a prorated basis to each affected 
Claimant, or provide for the payment of 
claims on a priority basis determined under 
regulation as to relative hardship to 
claimants. 

(B) Paragraph (1)(C), (E), (F), (L) and 
(M) of this subsection shall in the aggregate 
be subject to such amounts as are provided 
in appropriation Acts. 

(b)(1) The President is authorized to 
promulgate regulations designating one or 
more Federal officials who may obligate 
money in the Fund in accordance with sub- 
section (a) of this section or portions there- 
of. The President is also authorized to dele- 
gate authority to obligate money in the Fund 
or to settle claims to officials of a State with 
an adequate prorram operating under a con- 
tract with the Federal Government. 

(2) The President is authorized to delegate 
the administration of his duties and authori- 
ties under this Act to the heads of those 
Federal departments. avencies, and instru- 
mentalities which the President determines 
appropriate. 

(3)(A) The President shall promulgate, 
and may from time to time amend, regula- 
tions for the presentation, filing, processing, 
settlement, and adjudication of claims for 
costs of removal or damages resulting from 
the discharge or release of a hazardous sub- 
stance under this Act. 

(B) Whenever the President receives in- 
formation from any person alleging they 
have incurred costs of removal or damages 
resulting from the discharge or release of a 
hazardous substance for which the owner or 
operator of a vessel or facility is liable un- 
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der section 4 of this Act, he shall notify the 
owner, operator, and guarantor of such ves- 
sel ot facility of such allegation. Such owner 
or operator or guarantor may, within fifteen 
days after receiving such notification or 
presentation of any claim by a claimant, 
deny such allegations, or deny liability for 
damages for any of the reasons set forth in 
subsection (a) of section 4 of this Act. 

(C) The owner and operator of any ves- 
sel or facility from which a hazardous sub- 
stance has been discharged or released shall 
provide notice to all potential injured par- 
ties. 

(D) All claims shall be presented in the 
first instance to the owner, operator, or guar- 
antor of the vessel, or facility from which a 
hazardous substance has been discharged or 
released, and to any other person liable un- 
der section 4. In any case where the claim 
has not been satisfied in accordance with 
this paragraph, the claimant may elect to 
commence an action in court against such 
owner, operator, or guarantor or other per- 
son or to present the claim for payment from 
the fund under this section. 

(E) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against which claims under this Act are 
asserted as a guarantor shall be liable under 
this paragraph or subsection (cC) of this sec- 
tion only up to the monetary limits of the 
policy of insurance or indemnity contract 
such guarantor has undertaken or of the 
guaranty or other evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility furnished under section 7 of this 
Act, and only to the extent that Hability is 
not excluded by restrictive endorsement: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not al- 
ter the liability of any person under section 
4 of this Act. 

(F) The Fund administrator shall prompt- 
ly review each claim apovlication and enter 
an order which shall, within ninety days 
of application, either certify or deny certifi- 
cation as to the injury of the applicant. In 
making the determination, the Fund ad- 
ministrator may require any medical tests 
or examinations of the claimant as deemed 
necessary to confirm the diagnosis or de- 
termination of the injury. The Fund ad- 
ministrator may similarly require documen- 
tation, verification, and authentication of 
the amount of any claim for benefits. 

(G) Any injured party who has filed a 
timely claim shall be entitled to benefits (by 
way of payment or reimbursement) for all 
medical costs pursuant to section 4(a) (2) 
(F) associated with the injury for which 
certification has been made by the Fund ad- 
ministrator. Such benefit shall be paid with- 
in sixty days of certification: Provided, how- 
ever, That no award for medical benefits 
other than for diagnostic services shall be 
made unless the intured party's medical ex- 
penses shall have been or will be at least 
$300. 

(H) (1) Except as provided in clause (ii) 
of this subvaragraph, the President shall 
use the facilities and services of private in- 
surance and claims adjusting organizations 
or State agencies in processing claims against 
the Fund and may contract to pay compen- 
sation for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of this 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5) upon a 
determination by the President that adver- 
tising is not reasonably practicable. The 
President shall establish procedures under 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph for the 
approval and payment of claims. When the 
services of a State agency are used in proc- 
essing and settling claims, no payment may 
be made on a claim asserted on behalf of 
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that State or any of its agencies or sub- 
divisions unless the payment has been ap- 
proved by the President. 


(ii) To the extent necessitated by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to process claims against 
the Fund. 


(iii) Without regard to subsection (b) of 
section 556 of title 5, United States Code, 
the President is authorized to appoint, from 
time to time for a period not to exceed one 
hundred and eighty days, one or more in- 
dividuals or, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, panels, each comprised of three in- 
dividuals, to hear and decide disputes re- 
garding certifications, denials, or benefits 
which are filed by claimants. Such indi- 
viduals or panel members may be appointed 
from the private sector, cr from any Fed- 
eral agency except the staff administering 
the Fund. Each individual or panel member 
appointed from the private sector shall re- 
ceive a per diem compensation, and each 
individual or panel member shall receive 
necessary travel and other expenses while 
engaged in work: under this clause. The pro- 
visions of chapter 11 of title 18, United 
States Code, and of Executive Order 11222, 
as amended, regarding special Government 
employees, apply to individuals or panel 
members appointed from the private sector. 

(I) No claim may be presented nor may 
an action be commenced for damages under 
this Act unless that claim is presented or 
action commenced within three years from 
the date of the discovery of the loss or the 
oya of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
ater. 


(J) The remedies in this Act shall be 
deemed to be cumulative and not exclusive. 
Nothing in this Act shall require or he 
deemed to require pursuit of any claim 
against the Fund as a condition precedent 
to any other remedy. 


(e) (1) Payment of any claim by the Fund 
under this section shall be subject to the 
United States Government acquiring by sub- 
rogation all rights of the claimant to recover 
the costs of removal or damages from the 
person responsible or liable for such dis- 
charge, release, or disposal. 


(2) Any person, including the Fund, who 
pays compensation pursuant to this Act to 
any claimant for damages or costs of removal 
resulting from a discharge release, or dis- 
posal of a hazardous substance shall be sub- 
Trogated to all rights, claims, and causes of 
action for such damages and costs of re- 
moval such claimant has under this Act or 
any other law. 


(3) Upon request of the President, the 
Attorney General shall commence an action 
on behalf of the Fund to recover any com- 
pensation paid by the Fund to any claimant 
pursuant to this Act, and, without regard 
to any limitation of liability, all costs in- 
curred by the Fund by reason of the claim, 
including interest, administrative and ad- 
judicative costs, and attorney's fees. Such an 
action may be commenced against any 
owner, operator, or guarantor, or against any 
other person who is Hable, pursuant to any 
law, to the compensated claimant or to the 
Fund, for the damages or costs of removal 
for which the compensation was paid. 

(d) The Fund shall not be available to pay 
any claim for costs of removal or damages 
to the extent the discharge or release or the 
damages had been caused by the gross negli- 
gence or willful misconduct of that particu- 
lar claimant. 


(e)(1) (A) The President, acting through 
the Administrator of the National Oceanic 
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and Atmospheric Administration, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, not later than two years 
after the enactment of this Act, shall promul- 
gate regulations for the assessment of dam- 
ages for injury to, destruction of, or loss of 
natural resources resulting from a discharge 
or release of a hazardous substance, for the 
purpose of section 4(a)(2) (C) and (D) of 
this Act, section 6(a)(1)(F) of this Act, 
and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the Clean 
Water Act. 

(B) Such regulations shall specify (i) 
standard procedures for simplified assess- 
ments requiring minimal field observation, 
including establishing measures of damages 
based on units of discharge or release or units 
of affected area, and (ii) alternative proto- 
cols for conducting assessments in individual 
cases to determine the type and extent of 
short and long term injury, destruction, or 
loss. Such regulations shall identify the best 
available procedures to determine such dam- 
ages, including both direct and indirect in- 
jury, destruction, or loss and shall take into 
consideration factors including, but not 
limited to, replacement value, use value, 
and ability of the ecosystem or resource to 
recover. 


(C) Such regulations shall be reviewed 
and revised as appropriate every two years. 


(2) In accordance with such regulations, 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources resulting from a dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of a hazardous 
substance, for the purposes of section 4(a) 
(2) (C) and (D) and section 6(a) (1) (F) of 
this Act and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of 
the Clean Water Act, shall be assessed by 
(A) the Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for living natural resources and their 
supporting ecosystems over which such Serv- 
ice has management or conservation author- 
ity, (B) the Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration for 
other natural reSources in the marine en- 
vironment beyond the baseline of the ter- 
ritorial sea, and (C) the Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency for all 
other natural resources. Such officials shall 
act for the President as trustee under section 
4(b) of this Act and section 311(f) (5) of the 
Clean Water Act. 

(3) Any determination or assessment of 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of natural resources for the purposes of 
section 4(a)(2) (C) and (D) and section 
6(a)(1)(F) of this Act and section 311(f) 
(4) and (5) of the Clean Water Act shall 
have the force and effect of a rebuttable 
presumption on behalf of any claimant (in- 
cluding a trustee under section 4(b) of this 
Act or a Federal agency) in any judicial or 
adjudicatory administrative proceeding un- 
der this Act or section 311 of the Clean Water 
Act. 

(f) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any continu- 
ing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not be 
used under section 4(b) of this Act or sub- 
section (a)(1)(F) of this section for the 
restoration, rehabilitation, or replacement or 
acquisition of the equivalent of any natural 
resources until a plan for the use of such 
funds for such purposes has been developed 
and adopted by affected Federal agencies 
and the Governor or Governors of any State 
baving srstained damage to natural re- 
sources within its borders, belonging to, man- 
aged by or appertaining to such State. after 
adequate public notice and opportunity for 
hearing and consideration of all public 
comment 
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(g) In the case of any discharge, release, 

or disposal in which the President has not 
taken action under section 3(c) of this Act, 
the United States Government shall not seek 
damages under this Act or bring an action 
to recover damages under this Act unless the 
discharge, release, or disposal presented a 
substantial danger to public health or wel- 
fare or caused a significant amount of dam- 
ages. 
(h) The Inspector General of each depart- 
ment or agency to which responsibility to 
obligate money in the Fund is delegated shall 
provide an audit review team to audit all 
payments, obligations, reimbursements, or 
other uses of the Fund, to assure that the 
Fund is being properly administered and 
that claims are being appropriately and ex- 
peditiously considered. Each such Inspector 
General shall submit to the Congress an 
interim report one year after the establish- 
ment of the Fund and a final report two 
years after the establishment of the Fund. 
Each such Inspector General shall there- 
after provide such auditing of the Fund as 
is appropriate. Each Federal agency shall 
cooperate with the Inspector General in 
carrying out this subsection. 

(1) The President shall use the money 
in the Post-closure Liability Fund for any 
of the purposes specified in subsection 
(a)(1) of this section with respect to a 
hazardous waste disposal facility for which 
liability has transferred to such fund under 
section 4(j) of this Act, and, in addition, 
for payment of any claim or appropriate 
request for costs of removal, damages, or 
other compensation for injury or loss under 
section 4 of this Act or any other State or 
Federal law, resulting from a release of a 
hazardous substance from such a facility. 

(j) No grant or contract for removal, 
remedy, remedial action, or other response 
to a discharge release, or disposal of a 


hazardous substance under this Act shall 


be made unless the President finds that 
the grant or contract contains or is sup- 
ported by reasonable assurance that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by 
grantees, contractors or subcontractors on 
projects of the type covered by the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a- 
276a-5), will be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar work 
in the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with that Act; 
and the Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect to the labor standards specified In 
this section the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 FR 3176; 5 U.S.C. 1332-5) 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 7. (a)(1) The owner or operator of 
any vessel over three hundred gross tons 
(except a non-self-propelled barge that does 
not carry hazardous substances as cargo) 
using any port or place in the United States 
or the navigable waters or any offshore 
facility shall establish and maintain in ac- 
cordance with section 311(p) of the Clean 
Water Act evidence of financial responsi- 
bility of $300 per gross ton (or for a vessel 
carrying hazardous substances (other than 
as defined in section 2(b)(13)(G) of this 
Act) as cargo, or $5,000,000, whichever is 
greater). The provisions of paragraph (3), 
(4), (5), and (6) of such section 311(p) 
shall apply to any vessel, or the owner or 
operator thereof, subject to this section. This 
subsection shall take effect one htindred and 
eighty days after the enactment of this Act. 

(2) Any vessel subject to the requirement 
of this subsection which is found in the 
navigable waters without the necessary evi- 
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dence of financial responsibility shall be 
subject to seizure by the United States of 
any hazardous substances carried as cargo. 

(b)(1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall promulgate require- 
ments (in addition to those under subtitie C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act and other 
Federal law) that classes of facilities estab- 
lish and maintain evidence of financial Te- 
sponsibility consistent with the degree and 
duration of risk associated with the produc- 
tion, transportation, treatment, storage, or 
disposal of hazardous substances. Not later 
than three years after the date of enactment 
of the Act, the President shall identify those 
classes for which requirements will be first 
developed and publish notice of such identi- 
fication in the Federal Register. Priority in 
the development of such requirements shall 
be accorded to those classes of facilities, own- 
ers, and operators which the President de- 
termines present the highest level of risk of 
injury, 

(2) Financial responsibility requirements 
shall be in addition to those of existing law 
and for rolling stock comparable to those re- 
quired for vessels under subsection (a) of 
this section. The level of financial responsi- 
bility shall be initially established, and, 
when necessary, adjusted to protect against 
the level of risk which the President in his 
discretion believes is appropriate based on 
the payment experience of the Fund, com- 
mercial insurers, court settlements and 
judgments, and voluntary claims satisfac- 
tion. To the maximum extent practicable, 
the President shall cooperate with and seek 
the advice of the commercial insurance in- 
dustry in developing financial responsibility 
requirements. 


(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
cial responsibility requirements over a period 
of no less than three and no more than six 
years after the date of promulgation, Where 
possible, the level of financial responsibility 
which the President believes appropriate as a 
final requirement shall be achieved through 
incremental, annual increases in the require- 
ments. 

(4) The owner or operator of any facility 
subject to this subsection who fails to comply 
with this subsection or the regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder shall be subject to a fine 
of not more than $10,000 per day of violation. 

LITIGATION AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 9. (a) Review of any regulation pro- 
mulgated under this Act may be had upon 
application by any interested person only in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Any such 
application shall be made within ninety days 
from the date of promulgation of such reg- 
ulations. Any matter with respect to which 
review could have been obtained under this 
subsection shall not be subject to judicial 
review in any civil or criminal proceeding 


_ for enforcement or to obtain damages. 


(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, the United States district 
courts shall have exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion over all controversies arising under this 
Act, without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties or the amount in controversy. Venue 
shall He in any district in which the dis- 
charge or release or damages occurred, or in 
which the defendant resides, may be found, 
or does business. 

(c) No provision of this Act shall be 
deemed or held to moot any litigation con- 
cerning any discharge, release, or disposal of 
any hazardous substance, or any damages 
associated therewith, commenced prior to 
enactment of this Act. 
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(d) Section 311 of the Clean Water Act is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Clause (H) of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c) is amended by inserting after the 
wards “of this section” the words “or the 
fund established under section 5 of the En- 
vironmental Emergency Response Act, as 
appropriate,”. 

(2) Subsection (f) is amended, in the last 
sentence of paragraph (1), by inserting a 
comma after the word “vessel” and by adding 
immediately thereafter “or against any guar- 
antor of an owner's or operator's lability 
under the Environmental Emergency Re- 
sponse Act,”. 

(3) Subsection (g) is amended, by in- 
serting in the last sentence, after the word 
“party” the words “or against any guarantor 
of an owner's or operator's liability under the 
Environmental Emergency Response Act”. 


(4) One half of any sums appropriated 
prior to the enactment of this Act under 
subsection (k) of such section 311 and all 
sums appropriated under section 504(b) of 
the Clean Water Act shall be transferred to 
the Fund established under section 5 of this 
Act. 


(e) In any case in which any provision 
of section 311 of the Clean Water Act is de- 
termined to be in conflict with any provi- 
sions of this Act, the provisions of this Act 
shall apply. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 10. (a) No person shall fire, or any 
other way discriminate against, or cause to 
be fired or discriminated against, any em- 
ployee or any authorized representative of 
employees by reason of the fact that such 
employee or representative has provided in- 
formation to a State or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, filed, instituted, or caused to be 
fied, or instituted any proceeding under 
this Act, or has testified or is about to testify 
in any proceeding resulting from the admin- 
istration or enforcement of the provisions 
of this Act. 


STATE LAWS AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 8. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or interpreted as preempting any 
State from imposing any additional lability 
or requirements with respect to the dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances within such State. 


(b) Any person who receives compensation 
for removal costs or damages pursuant to 
this Act shall be precluded from recovering 
compensation for the same removal costs or 
damages pursuant to any other State or Fed- 
eral law. Any person who receives compensa- 
tion for removal costs or damages pursuant 
to any other Federal or State law shall be 
precluded from receiving compensation for 
the same removal costs or damages as pro- 
vided in this Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been 
fired or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section may, within thirty days after 
such alleged violation occurs, apply to the 
Secretary of Labor for a review of such 
firing or alleged discrimination. A copy of 
the application shall be sent to such person 
who shall be the respondent. Upon receipt 
of such application, the Secretary of Labor 
shall cause such investigation to be made 
as he deems appropriate. Such investigation 
shall provide an opportunity for a public 
hearing at the request of any party to such 
review to enable the parties to present in- 
formation relating to such alleged violation. 
The parties shall be given written notice of 
the time and place of the hearing at least 
five days prior to the hearing. Any such hear- 
ing shall be of record and shall be subject 
to section 554 of title 5, United States Code. 
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Upon receiving the report of such investiga- 
tion, the Secretary of Labor shall make find- 
ings of fact. If he finds that such violation 
did occur, he shall issue a decision, incor- 
porating an order therein and his findings, 
requiring the party committing such viola- 
tion to take such affirmative action to abate 
the violation as the Secretary of Labor deems 
appropriate, including, but not limited to, 
the rehiring or reinstatement of the em- 
ployee or representative of employees to his 
former position with compensation. If he 
finds that there was no such violation, he 
shall issue an order denying the applica- 
tion. Such order issued by the Secretary of 
Labor under this sitbparagraph shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review in the same manner 
as orders and decisions åre subject to judi- 
cial review under this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under this 
section to abate such violation, at the re- 
quest of the applicant, a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorney's fees) as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, to have 
been reasonably incurred by the applicant 
for, or in connection with, the institution 
and prosecution of such proceedings, shall 
be assessed against the person committing 
such violation. 


(d) This section shall have no application 
to any employee who, acting without discre- 
tion from his employer (or his agent) delib- 
erately violates any requirement of this Act. 

(e) The President shall conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of potential loss or shifts of 
employment which may result from the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, where appropri- 
ate, investigating threatened plant closures 
or reductions in employment allegedly re- 
sulting from such administration or enforce- 
ment. Any employee who is discharged, or 
laid off, threatened with discharge or layoff, 
or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person because of the alleged results of such 
administration or enforcement, or any rep- 
resentative of such employee, may request 
the President to conduct a full investigation 
of the matter. The President shall thereupon 
investigate the matter and, at the request of 
any party, shall hold public hearings on not 
less than five days’ notice, and shal! at such 
hearing require the parties, Including the 
employer involved, to present information 
relating to the actual or potential effect of 
such administration or enforcement on em- 
ployment and any alleged discharge, layoff, 
or other discrimination and the detailed 
reasons or justification therefor. Any such 
hearing shall be of record and shall be sub- 
ject to section 554 of title 5, United States 
Code. Upon receiving the revort of such in- 
vestigation, the President shall make find- 
ings of fact as to the effect of such adminis- 
tration or enforcement on employment and 
on the alleged discharge, layoff, or discrim- 
ination and shall make such recommenda- 
tions as he deems appropriate. Such report, 
findings and recommendations shall be 
available to the public. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require or au- 
thorize the President or any State to modify 
or withdraw any action, standard, limitation, 
or any other requirement of this Act. 


EXPIRATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The authority to establish and 
collect fees pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act and the authority to obligate funds pur- 
suant to section 6 of this Act, other than 
for the Postclosure Liability Fund, shall ex- 
pire October 1, 1986. 

(b) Any expenditure under section 6 of 
this Act, other than thocre involving the bal- 
ance of the contingency fund established 
under section 311(k) of the Clean Water Act 
and transferred to the Fund under section 
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9(dad)(4) of this Act, shall be made after 
October 1, 1980, for any claim arising before 
such date. 
SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of any provision of this Act to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances, and the remainder 
of this Act, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senators who are the principal par- 
ties with respect to this bill and who are 
most knowledgeable concerning the 
problems attendant thereto have worked 
diligently over a period of some days and 
many hours to achieve a compromise 
solution by way of amendment which is 
now ready to be offered. 

The distinguished minority leader and 
I have discussed the amendment with 
Mr. RANDOLPH, who is the chairman of 
the committee; with Mr. STAFFORD, who 
is the ranking minority member of the 
committee; with Mr. BRADLEY, who is one 
of the foremost among those who are 
supporters of the effort to legislate in 
this area during this session; with Mr. 
MoyrniHan, who is on the Finance Com- 
mittee; with Mr. HELMS, who is equally 
interested; and with other Senators. We 
have come to the conclusion, based on 
their desire aş well as ours to achieve a 
feasible solution, considering the time 
constraints and other factors, that Sena- 
tor BAKER and I will cosponsor the 
amendment that has been worked out 
and that we will oppose any amendments 
thereto. 

I am ready to proceed by the offer- 
ing of the amendment and to add my 
name as a cosponsor, and to support 
the amendment against amendments 
thereto. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader is recognized. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader, and I congratulate 
him on the statement he has just made. 


I believe that this is a good result. It 
is an appropriate thing for the Senate 
to do. I fully expect that the substitute 
which will be offered shortly, and which 
I will join in cosponsoring, will be dealt 
with in the Senate on a favorable basis. 
I believe it will be agreed to, and it is my 
hope that this will be done today. 

There is one amendment that will be 
offered—the majority leader and I have 
discussed this, as have the parties to the 
negotiations that led to the compro- 
mise—and that is an amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. It is my belief—I hope I state this 
correctly—that the amendment to be of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, in fact, places a cap on the dollar 
amount. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. That has been agreed to 
by all parties. I join the majority leader 
in saying that, with the exception of 
that amendment, we, as the leadership, 
will oppose any other amendments to this 
bill. 

This compromise is a fragile thing. 
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Indeed, as the majority leader has 
pointed out, it was the subject of exten- 
sive negotiations, spanning a number of 
days, and it deals with a very difficult 
subject. 

I take this opportunity, then, to pay 
my respects and express my apprecia- 
tion to all those who participated— 
Senator RANDOLPH and Senator STAF- 
FORD, of course, but also Senator HELMS, 
Senator MCCLURE, Senator Domenicz, 
Senator Dore, and many others. I will 
elaborate on that later. 


However, at the moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join the majority leader in saying 
that this is an important initiative. This 
is a compromise with which all of us 
can live. We will oppose any amend- 
ments to it, and I hope it is agreed to in 
the Senate today. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2631 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 2631, which is at the 
desk, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a floor amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes, but it 
is offered from the floor; and before it 
can be offered, the committee amend- 
ments have to be agreed to. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill, as 
amended, then be considered as original 
text for the purpose of other amend- 
ments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I re- 
new my request. I ask that amendment 
No. 2631, which is pending at the desk, 
in the nature of a substitute for S. 
1480, be given immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD), for himself and others, proposes an 
amendment numbered 2631 in the nature 
of a substitute. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment to be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act of 1980”. 


TITLE I—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES RE- 
LEASES, LIABILITY, COMPENSATION 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. For purpose of this title, the 
term— 

(1) “act of God” means an unanticipated 
grave natural dis2ster or other natural phe- 
nomenon of an exceptional, inevitable, and 
irresistible character, the effects of which 
could not have been prevented or avoided 
by the exercise of due care or foresight; 
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(2) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency; 

(3) “barrel” means forty-two United 
States gallons at 60 degrees Fahrenheit; 

(4) “claim” means a demand in writing 
for a sum certain; 

(5) “claimant” means any person who pre- 
sents a claim for compensation under this 
Act; 

(6) “damages” means damages for injury 
or loss of natural resources as set forth in 
section 107(a) or 111(b) of this Act; 

(7) “drinking water supply” means any 
raw or finished water source that is or may 
be used by a public water system (as defined 
in the Safe Drinking Water Act) or as drink- 
ing water by one or more individuals; 

(8) “environment” means (A) the naviga- 
ble waters, the waters of the contiguous 
zone, and the ocean waters of which the 
natural resources are under the exclusive 
management authority of the United States 
under the Fishery Conservation and Man- 
agement Act of 1976, and (B) any other 
surface water, groundwater, drinking water 
supply, land surface or subsurface strata, or 
ambient air within the United States or 
under the jurisdiction of the United States; 

(9) “facility” means (A) any building, 
structure, installation, equipment, pipe or 
pipeline (including any pipe into a sewer or 
publicly owned treatment works); well, pit, 
pond, lagoon, impoundment, ditch, landfill, 
storage container, motor vehicle, rolling 
stock, or aircraft, or (B) any site or area 
where a hazardous substance has been de- 
posited, stored, disposed of, or placed, or 
otherwise come to be located; but does not 
include any consumer product in consumer 
use or any vessel; 

(10) “federally permitted release” means 
(A) discharges in compliance with a permit 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, (B) discharges resulting 
from circumstances identified and reviewed 
and made part of the public record with 
respect to a permit issued or modified under 
section 402 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and subject to a condition of 
such permit, (C) continuous or anticipated 
intermittent discharges from a point source, 
identified in a permit or permit application 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, which are caused by 
events occurring within the scope of rele- 
vant operating or treatment systems, (D) 
discharges in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable permit under section 404 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, (E) 
releases in compliance with a legally enforce- 
able final permit issued pursuant to section 
3005 (a) through (d). of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act from a hazardous waste treat- 
ment, storage, or disposal facility when such 
permit specifically identifies the hazardous 
substances and makes such substances sub- 
ject to a standard of practice, control pro- 
cedure or bioassay limitation or condition, 
or other control on the hazardous substances 
in such releases, (F) any release in compli- 
ance with a legally enforceable permit issued 
under section 102 or section 103 of the 
Marine Protection, Research, and Sanctu- 
aries Act of 1972, (G) any injection of fluids 
authorized under Federal underground in- 
jection control programs or State programs 
submitted for Federal approval (and not 
disapproved by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency) pursuant 
to part C of the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
(H) any emission into the air subject to a 
permit or control regulation under section 
111, section 112, title I part C, title I part D, 
or State Implementation Plans submitted 
in accordance with section 110 of the Clean 
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Air Act (and not disapproved by the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency), including any schedule or waiver 
granted, promulgated or approved under 
these sections, (I) any injection of fluids or 
other materials authorized under applicable 
State law (i) for the purpose of stimulating 
or treating wells for the production of crude 
oil, natural gas, or water, (ii) for the pur- 
pose of secondary, tertiary, or other en- 
hanced recovery of crude oil or natural gas, 
or (iii) which are brought to the surface in 
conjunction with the production of crude 
oil or natural gas and which are reinjected, 
(J) the introduction of any pollutant into a 
publicly owned treatment works when such 
pollutant is specified in and in compliance 
with applicable pretreatment standards of 
section 307(b) or (c) of the Clean Water Act 
and enforceable requirements in a pretreat- 
ment program submitted by a State or 
municipality for Federal approval under 
section 402 of such Act, and (K) any re- 
lease of source, special nuclear, or byproduct 
material, as those terms are defined in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, in compliance 
with a legally enforceable license, permit, 
regulation, or order issued pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

(11) “Fund” or “Trust Fund” means the 
Hazardous Substance Response Fund estab- 
lished by section 221 of this Act or, in the 
case of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
for which liability has been transferred un- 
der section 107(k) of this Act, the Post-clo- 
sure Liability Fund established by section 
232 of this Act; 

(12) “groundwater” means water in a sat- 
urated zone or stratum beneath the surface 
of land or water; 

(13) “guarantor” means any person, other 
than the owner or operator, who provides 
evidence of financial responsibility for an 
owner or operator under this Act; 

(14) “hazardous substance” means (A) 
any substance designated pursuant to sec- 
tion 311(b) (2) (A) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, (B) any element, com- 
pound, mixture, solution, or substance 
designated pursuant to section 102 of this 
Act, (C) any hazardous waste haying the 
characteristics identified under or listed 
pursuant to section 3001 of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act (but not including any waste 
the regulation of which under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act has been suspended by 
Act of Congress). (D) any toxic pollutant 
listed under section 307(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, (E) any haz- 
ardous air pollutant listed under section 112 
of the Clean Air Act, and (F) any immi- 
nently hazardous chemical substance or 
mixture with respect to which the Adminis- 
trator has taken action pursuant to section 
7 of the Toxic Substances Control Act. The 
term does not include petroleum, including 
crude oll or any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
& hazardous substance under subparagraphs 
(A) through (F) of this paragraph, and the 
term does not include natural gas, natural 
gas liquids, liquefied natural gas, or syn- 
thetic gas usable for fuel (or mixtures of 
natural gas and such synthetic gas); 

(15) “navigable waters” or “navigable wa- 
ters of the United States” means the waters 
of the United States, including the terri- 
torial seas; 

(16) “natural resources” means land, fish, 
wildlife, biota, air, water, groundwater, 
drinking water supplies, and other such re- 
sources belonging to, managed by, held in 
trust by, appertaining to, or otherwise con- 
trolled by the United States (including the 
resources of the fishery conservation zone 
established by the Fishery Conservation and 
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Management Act of 1976), any State or local 
government, or any foreign government; 

(17) “offshore facility" means any facility 
of any kind located in, on, or under, any of 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
and any facility of any kind which is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States and 
is located in, on, or under any other waters, 
other than a vessel or a public vessel; 

(18) “onshore facility” means any facility 
(including, but not limited to, motor ve- 
hicles and rolling stock) of any kind lọ- 
cated in, on, or under, any land or non- 
navigable waters within the United States; 

(19) “otherwise subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States” means subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States by 
virtue of United States citizenship, United 
States vessel documentation or numbering, 
or as provided by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party; 

(20) (A) “owner or operator” means (1) 
in the case of a vessel, any person owning, 
operating, or chartering by demise, such 
vessel, (ii) in the case of an onshore facili- 
ty or an offshore facility, any person own- 
ing or operating such facility, and (iii) in 
the case of any abandoned facility, any. per- 
son who owned, operated, or otherwise con- 
trolled activities at such facility immediate- 
ly prior to such abandonment. Such term 
does not include a person, who without par- 
ticipating in the management of a vessel or 
facility, holds indicia of ownership primari- 
ly to protect his security interest in the 
vessel or facility; 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier and ex- 
cept as provided in section 107(a)(3) or 
(4) of this Act, (i) the term “owner or 
Operator” shall mean such common carrier 
or other bona fide for-hire carrier acting 
as an independent contractor during such 
transportation, (il) the shipper of such 
hazardous substance shall not be considered 
to have caused or contributed to any re- 
lease during such transportation which re- 
sulted solely from circumstances or condi- 
tions beyond his control; 

(C) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been delivered by a common or 
contract carrier to a disposal or treatment 
facility and except as provided in section 
107(a)(3) or (4), (i) the term “owner or 
operator” shall not include such common 
or contract carrier, and (ii) such common or 
contract carrier shall not be considered to 
have caused or contributed to any release 
at such disposal or treatment facility result- 
ing from circumstances or conditions beyond 
its control; 

(21) "person" means an individual, firm, 
corporation, association, partnership, con- 
sortium, joint venture, commercial entity, 
United States Government, State, munici- 
pality, commission, political subdivision of a 
State, or any interstate body; 

(22) “release” means any spilling, leaking, 
pumping, pouring, emitting, emptying, dis- 
charging, injecting, escaping, leaching, dump- 
ing, or disposing into the environment, but 
excludes (A) any release which results in 
exposure to persons solely within a work- 
place, with respect to a claim which such 
persons may assert against the employer of 
such persons, 


(B) emissions from the engine exhaust of 
a motor vehicle, rolling stock, aircraft, vessel, 
or pipeline pumping station engine, (C) re- 
lease of source, byproduct, or special nuclear 
material from a nuclear incident. as those 
terms are defined in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, if such release is subject to require- 
ments with respect to financial protection 
established by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
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ch Act, or, 
mission under section 170 5 Pg ee Liste 
for the purposes of section A ps 
or any other response action, any re aka 
source, byproduct, or soreveits designated 

rom any process! 

oie Gentian 102(a) (1) or 302(a) u 
Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation Contro ; 
of 1978, and (D) the normal application ©: 
sores) remove” or “removal” means the 
cleanup or removal of released hazardous 
substances from the environment, such ae 
tions as may be necessary taken in the even 
of the threat of release of hazardous sub- 
stances into the environment, such aoe 
as may be necessary to monitor or assess, an 
evaluate the release or threat of release of 
hazardous substances, the disposal of re- 
moved material, or the taking of such other 
actions as may be necessary to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate damage to the public 
health or welfare or to the environment, 
which may otherwise result from a release 
or threat of release. The term includes, in 
addition, without being limited to, security 
fencing or other measures to limit access, 
provision of alternative water supplies, tem- 
porary evacuation and housing of threatened 
individuals not otherwise provided for, action 
taken under section 104(b) of this Act, and 
any emergency assistance which may be pro- 
vided under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974; 


(24) “remedy” or “remedial action” means 
those actions consistent with permanent 
remedy taken instead of or in addition to 
removal actions in the event of a release or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
into the environment, to prevent or mini- 
mize the release of hazardous substances so 
that they do not migrate to cause substan- 
tlal danger to present or future public 
health or welfare or the environment, The 
term includes, but is not limited to, such 
actions at the location of the release as 
storage, confinement, perimeter protection 
using dikes, trenches, or ditches, clay cover, 
neutralization, cleanup of released hazard- 
ous substances or contaminated materials, 
recycling or reuse, diversion, destruction, 
segregation of reactive wastes, dredging or 
excavations, repair or replacement of leaking 
containers, collection of leachate and runoff, 
onsite treatment or incineration, and any 
monitoring reasonably required to assure 
that such actions protect the public health 
and welfare and the environment. The term 
includes the costs of permanent relocation of 
residents and businesses and community fa- 
cilities where the President determines that, 
alone or in combination with other meas- 
ures, such relocation is most cost-effective 
than and environmentally preferable to the 
transportation, storage, treatment, destruc- 
tion, or secure disposition offsite of hazard- 
ous substances, or may otherwise be neces- 
sary to protect the public health or welfare. 
The term does not include offsite transport 
of hazardous substances, or the storage, 
treatment, destruction, or secure disposition 
offsite of such hazardous substances or con- 
taminated materials unless the President de- 
termines that such actions (A) are more 
cost-effective than other remedial actions, 
(B) will create new capacity to manage, in 
compliance with subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, hazardous substances in 
addition to those located at the affected fa- 
cility, or (C) are necessary to protect public 
health or welfare or the environment from a 
present or potential risk which may be 
created by further exposure to the continued 
presence of such substances or materials; 

(25) “respond” or “response” means re- 
moye, removal, remedy, and remedial action; 

(26) “transport” or “transportation” 
means the movement of a hazardous sub- 
stance by any mode, including pipeline (as 
defined in the Pipeline Safety Act), and in 
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the case of a hazardous substance which has 
been accepted for transportation by a com- 
mon or contract carrier, the term “‘transport” 
or “transportation” shall include any stop- 
page in transit which is temporary, inciden- 
tal to the transportation movement, and at 
the ordinary operating convenience of a com- 
mon or contract carrier, and any such stop- 
page shall be considered as a continuity of 
movement and not as the storage of a haz- 
ardous substance; 

(27) “United States” and “State” include 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
United States Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and any 
other territory or possession over which the 
United States has jurisdiction; 

(28) “vessel” means every description of 
watercraft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means 
of transportation on water; 

(29) “disposal”, “hazardous waste”, and 
“treatment” shall have the meaning provided 
in section 1004 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act; 

(30) “territorial sea” and “contiguous 
zone” shall have the meaning provided in 
section 502 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act; 

(31) “National Contingency Plan” means 
the National Contingency Plan published 
under section 31l(c) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act or revised pursuant to 
section 105 of this Act; and 

(32) “Hable” or “liability” under this title 
shall be construed to be the standard of lia- 
bility which obtains under section 311 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 


REPORTABLE QUANTITIES AND 
ADDITIONAL DESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
mulgate and revise as may be appropriate, 
regulations designating as hazardous sub- 
stances, in addition to those referred to in 
section 101(14) of this title, such elements, 
compounds, mixtures, solutions, and sub- 
stances which, when released into the en- 
vironment may present substantial danger to 
the public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, and shall promulgate regulations es- 
tablishing that quantity of any hazardous 
substance the release of which shall be re- 
ported pursuant to section 103 of this title. 
The Administrator may determine that one 
single quantity shall be the reportable quan- 
tity for any hazardous substances, regardless 
of the medium into which the hazardous 
substance is released. 

(b) Unless and until superseded by regula- 
tions establishing a reportable quantity un- 
der subsection (a) of this sectlon for any 
hazardous substance as defined in section 
101(14) of this title, (1) a quantity of one 
pound, or (2) for those hazardous substances 
for which reportable quantities have been es- 
tablished pursuant to section 311(b)(4) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
such reportable quantity, shall be deemed 
that quantity, the release of which requires 
notification pursuant to section 103 (a) or 
(b) of this title. 


NOTICES, PENALTIES 


Sec. 103. (a) Any person in charge of a ves- 
sel or an offshore or an onshore facility shall, 
as soon as he has knowledge of any release 
(other than a federally permitted release) 
of a hazardous su}stance from such vezsel or 
facility in quantities equal to or greater than 
those determined pursuant to section 102 of 
this title, immediately notify the National 
Response Center established under the Clean 
Water Act of such release. The National Re- 
sponse Center shall convey the notifica- 
tion expeditiously to all appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the Governor of 
any affected State. 

(b) Any person— 
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(1) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
& federally permitted release, into or upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, or 

(2) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, which may af- 
fect natural resources belonging to, apper- 
taining to, or under the exclusive manage- 
ment authority of the United States (includ- 
ing resources under the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Act of 1976), and who is 
otherwise sub,ect to the jurisdiction of the 
United States at the time of the release, or 

(3) in charge of a facility from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, 


in a quantity equal to or greater than 
that determined pursuant to section 102 
of this title who fails to notify immedi- 
ately the appropriate agency of the United 
States Government as soon as he has 
knowledge of such release shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. Notification received pursuant to this 
paragraph or information obtained by the 
exploitation of such notification shall not 
be used against any such person in any 
criminal case, except a prosecution for per- 
jury or for giving a false statement. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of this Act, anv person 
who owns or operates or who at the time 
of disposal owned or operated, or who ac- 
cepted hazardous substances for transport 
and selected, a facility at which hazardous 
substances (as defined in section 101(14) (C) 
of this title) are or have been stored, treated 
or disposed of shall, unless such facility has 
a permit issued under, or has been accorded 
interim status under, subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, notify the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency of the existence of such facility, 
specifying the amount and type of any 
hazurdous substance to be found there, and 
any known, suspected, or likely releases of 
such substances from such facility. The Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe in greater detail 
the manner and form of the notice and the 
information included. The Administrator 
shall notify the affected State agency, or 
any department designated by the Gover- 
nor to receive such notice, of the exist- 
ence of any such facility. Any person who 
knowingly fails to notify the Administra- 
tor of the existence of any such facility 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. In addition, any 
such person who knowingly fails to pro- 
vide the notice required by this subsec- 
tion shall not be entitled to any limita- 
tion of liability or to any defenses to liability 
set out in section 107 of this act: Provided, 
however, That notification under this sub- 
section is not required for any facility which 
would be reportable hereunder solely as a 
result of any stoppage in transit which is 
temporary, incidental to the transportation 
movement, or at the ordinary operating con- 
venience of a common or contract carrier, 
and such stoppage shall be considered as a 
continuity of movement and not as the 
storage of a hazardous substance. Notifica- 
tion received pursuant to this subsection or 
information obtained by the exploitation of 
such notification shall not be used against 
any such person in any criminal case, except 
a presecution for perjury or for giving a false 
statement. 

(d)(1) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations specifying, 
with respect to— 

(A) the location, title, or condition of a 
facility; and 
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(B) the identity, characteristics, quantity, 
origin, or condition (including containeriza- 
tion and previous treatment) of any hazard- 
ous substances contained or deposited in a 
facility: 
the records which shall be retained by any 
person required to provide the notification of 
a facility set out in subsection (c) of this 
section. Such specification shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) Beginning with the date of enactment 
of this Act, for fifty years thereafter or for 
fifty years after the date of establishment of 
a record (whichever is later), or at any such 
earlier time as a waiver is obtained under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, it shall be 
unlawful for any such person knowingly to 
destroy, mutilate, erase, dispose of, conceal, 
or otherwise render unavailable or unread- 
able or falsify any records identified in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. Any person who 
violates this paragraph shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $20,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

(3) At any time prior to the date which 
occurs fifty years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, any person identified under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection may apply 
to the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency for a waiver of the provi- 
sions of the first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. The Administrator is au- 
thorized to grant such waiver if, in his dis- 
cretion, such waiver would not unreasonably 
interfere with the attainment of the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act. The Admin- 
istrator shall promulgate rules and regula- 
tions regarding such a waiver so as to inform 
parties of the prover application procedure 
and conditions for apnroval of such a waiver. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency may in his 
discretion require any such person to retain 
any record identified pursuant to paragranh 
(1) of this subsection for such a time period 
in excess of the period specified in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection as the Admin- 
istrator determines to be necessary to protect 
the public health or welfare. 

(e) This section shall not apply to the 
avplication of a pesticide rroduct registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. 

(f) No notification shall be reoufred under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section for any 
release of a hazardous substance— 

(1) which is reauired to be reported (or 
specifically exemvted from a recuirement for 
reporting) under subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act or regulations thereunder 
and which has been reported to the National 
Resvonse Center, or 

(2) which is a continuous release, stable in 
quantity and rate, and is— 

(A) from a facility for which notification 
has been given under subsection (c) of this 
section, or 

(B) a release of which notification has been 
given under subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section for a period sufficient to establish the 
continuity, quantity, and regularity of such 
release: 

Provided, that notification in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b) of this nara- 
graph shall be given for releases subiect to 
this paragraph annually, or at such time as 
there is any statistically sienificant increase 
in the onantity of any hazardous substance 
or constituent thereof released, above that 
previously reported or occurring. 

RESPONSE AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 104. (a)(1) Whenever (A) any hazard- 
ous substance is released or there is a sub- 
stantial threat of such a release into the 
environment. or (B) there is a release or sub- 
stantial threat of release into the environ- 
ment of any pollutant or contaminant which 
may present an imminent and substantial 
danger to the public health or welfare, the 
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President is authorized to act, consistent 
with the National Contingency Plan, to re- 
move or arrange for the removal of, and pro- 
vide for remedial action relating to such 
hazardous substance, pollutant, or contami- 
nant at any time (including its removal from 
any contaminated natural resource), or take 
any other response measure consistent with 
the National Contingency Plan which the 
President deems necessary to protect the 
public health or welfare or the environment, 
unless the President determines that such 
removal and remedial action will be done 
properly by the owner or operator of the ves- 
sel or facility from which the release or threat 
of release emanates, or by any other respon- 
sible party. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, “pol- 
lutant or contaminant” shali include, but 
not be limited to, any element, substance, 
compound, or mixture, including disease- 
causing agents, which after release into the 
environment and upon exposure, ingestion, 
inhalation, or assimilation into any orga- 
nism, either directly from the environment or 
indirectly by ingestion through food chains, 
will or may reasonably be anticipated to 
cause death, disease, behavioral abnormali- 
ties, cancer, genetic mutation, physiological 
malfunctions (including malfunctions in re- 
production) or physical deformations, in 
such organisms or their offspring. The term 
does not include petroleum, including crude 
oil and any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
hazardous substances under section 101(14) 
(A) through (F) of this title, nor does it 
include natural gas, liquified natural gas, or 
synthetic gas of pipeline quality (or mix- 
tures of natural gas and such synthetic gas). 

(b) Whenever the President is authorized 
to act pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, or whenever the President has reason 
to believe that a release has occurred or is 
about to occur, or that illness, disease, or 
complaints thereof may be attributable to 
exposure to a hazardous substance, pollut- 
ant, or contaminant and that a release may 
have occurred or be occurring, he may under- 
take such investigations, monitoring, sur- 
veys, testing, and other information gather- 
ing as he may deem necessary or appropri- 
ate to identify the existence and extent of 
the release or threat thereof, the source and 
nature of the hazardous substances, pollut- 
ants or contaminants involved, and the ex- 
tent of danger to the public health or wel- 
fare or to the environment. In addition, the 
President may undertake such planning, le- 
gal, fiscal. economic, engineering, architec- 
tural, and other studies or investigations as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
plan and direct response actions, to recover 
the costs thereof, and to enforce the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(c) (1) Uniess (A) the President finds that 
(i) continued response actions are immedi- 
ately required to prevent, limit, or mitigate 
an emergency, (ii) there is an immediate 
risk to public health or welfare or the en- 
vironment, and (ili) such assistance will not 
otherwise be rrovided on a timely basis, or 
(B) the President has determined the appro- 
priate remedial actions pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection and the State 
or States in which the source of the release 
is located have complied with the require- 
ments of paragraph (3) of this subsection, 
obligations from the Fund. other than those 
authorized by subsection (b) of this section, 
shall not continue after $1,000,000 has been 
obligated for response actions or six months 
has elarsed from the date of initial re- 
sponse to a release or threatened release of 
hazardous substances. 

(2) The President shall consult with the 
affected Stete or States before determining 
any appropriate remedial action to be taken 
pursuant to the authority granted under 
subsection (a) of this section. 
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(3) The President shall not provide any 
remedial actions pursuant to this section 
unless the State in which the release occurs 
first enters into a contract or cooperative 
agreement with the President providing as- 
surances deemed adequate by the President 
that (A) the State will assure all future 
maintenance of the removal and remedial 
actions provided for the expected life of such 
actions as determined by the President; (B) 
the State will assure the availability of a 
hazardous waste disposal facility acceptable 
to the President and in compliance with the 
requirements of subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act for any necessary offsite storage, 
destruction, treatment, or secure disposition 
of the hazardous substances; and (C) the 
State will pay or assure payment of (i) 10 
per centum of the costs of the remedial ac- 
tion, including all future maintenance, or 
(il) at least 50 per centum or such greater 
amount as the President may determine ap- 
propriate, taking into account the degree of 
responsibility of the State or political sub- 
division, of any sums expended in response 
to a release at a facility that was owned at 
the time of any disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances therein by the State or a political 
subdivision thereof. The President shall 
grant the State a credit against the share of 
the costs for which it is responsible under 
this paragraph for any documented direct 
out-of-pocket non-Federal funds expended 
or obligated by the State or a political sub- 
division thereof after January 1, 1978, and 
before the date of enactment of this Act for 
cost-eligible response actions and claims for 
damages compensable under section 111 of 
this title relating to the specific release in 
question: Provided, however, That in no 
event shall the amount of the credit granted 
exceed the total response costs relating to 
the release. 

(4) The President shall select appropriate 
remedial actions determined to be necessary 
to carry out this section which are to the 
extent practicable in accordance with the 
National Contingency P'an and which pro- 
vide for that cost-effective response which 
provides a balance between the need for pro- 
tection of public health and welfare and 
the environment at the facility under con- 
sideration, and the availability of amounts 
from the Fund established under title II of 
this Act to respond to other sites which pre- 
sent or may present a threat to public health 
or welfare or the environment, taking into 
consideration the need for immediate action. 

(d)(1) Where the President determines 
that a State or political subdivision thereof 
hes the capability to carry out any or all of 
the actions authorized in this section, the 
President may, in his discretion. enter into 
a contract or cooperative agreement with 
such State or political subdivision to take 
such actions in accordance with criteria and 
priorities established pursuant to section 
104(8) of this title and to be reimbursed 
for the reasonable response costs thereof 
from the Fund. Any contract made hereunder 
shall be subject to the cost-sharing provi- 
sions of subsection (c) of this section. 

(2) If the President enters into a cost- 
sharing agreement pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section or a contract or coopera- 
tive agreement pursuant to this subsection, 
and the State or political subdivision thereof 
fails to comply with any requirements of the 
contract, the President may, after providing 
60 days notice, seek in the appropriate Fed- 
eral District court to enforce the contract or 
to recover any funds advanced or any costs 
incurred because of the breach of the con- 
tract by the State or political subdivision. 

(3) Where a State or a political subdivision 
thereof is acting in behalf of the President, 
the President is authorized to provide tech- 
nical and legal assistance in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of any contract or sub- 
contract in connection with response actions 
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assisted under this title, and to intervene in 
any civil action involving the enforcement of 
such contract or subcontract. 

(4) Where two or more noncontiguous fa- 
cilities are reasonably related on the basis of 
geography, or on the basis of the threat, or 
potential threat to the public health or wel- 
fare or the environment, the President may, 
in his discretion, treat these related facilities 
as one for purposes of this section. 

(e) (1) For purposes of assisting in deter- 
mining the need for response to a release 
under this title or enforcing the provisions 
of this title, any person who stores, treats, 
or disposes of, or, where necessary to ascer- 
tain facts not available at the facility where 
such hazardous substances are located, who 
generates, transports, or otherwise handles 
or has handled, hazardous substances shall, 
upon request of any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative of the President, duly designated 
by the President, or upon request of any duly 
designated officer, employee, or representative 
of a State, where appropriate, furnish infor- 
mation relating to such substances and per- 
mit such person at all reasonable times to 
have access to, and to copy all records relat- 
ing to such substances. For the purposes 
specified in the preceding sentence, such 
officers, employees, or representatives are 
authorized— 

(A) to enter at reasonable times any 
establishment or other place where such 
hazardous substances are or have been gen- 
erated, stored, treated, or disposed of, or 
transported from; 

(B) to inspect and obtain samples from 
any person of any such substance and sam- 
ples of any containers or labeling for such 
substances. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. If the officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative obtains any samples, prior to 
leaving the premises, he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge a receipt 
describing the sample obtained and if re- 
quested a portion of each such sample equal 
in yolume of weight to the portion retained. 
If any analysis is made of such samples, a 
copy of the results of such analysis shall be 
furnished promptly to the owner, operator, 
or person in charge. 

(2) (A) Any records, reports, or informa- 
tion obtained from any person under this 
section (including records, reports, or infor- 
mation obtained by representatives of the 
President) shall be available to the public, 
except that upon a showing satisfactory to 
the President (or the State, as the case may 
be) by any person that records, reports, or 
information, or particular part thereof 
(other than health or safety effects data), to 
which the President (or the State, as the 
case may be) or any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative has access under this section if 
made public would divulge information en- 
titled to protection under section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, such in- 
formation or particular portion thereof shall 
be considered confidential in accordance with 
the purposes of that section, except that 
such record, report, document or information 
may be disclosed to other officers, employees, 
or authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this Act, 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. 

(B) Any person not subfect to the provi- 
sions of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code who knowingly and willfully 
divulges or discloses any information entitled 
to protection under this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be subiect to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or to imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both. 

(C) In submitting data under this Act, a 
person required to provide such data may 
(1) designate the data which such person 
believes is entitled to protection under this 
subsection and (ii) submit such designated 
data separately from other data submitted 
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under this Act. A designation under this 
paragraph shall he made in writing and in 
such manner as the President may prescribe 
by regulation. 

(D) Notwithstanding any limitation con- 
tained in this section or any other provision 
of law, all information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the President (or any repre- 
sentative of the President) under this Act 
shall be made available, upon written request 
of any duly authorized committee of the 
Congress, to such committee. z 

(f) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in response actions, the President or 
the State, in any case where it is awarding 
contracts pursuant to a contract entered into 
under subsection (d) of this section, shall re- 
quire compliance with Federal health and 
safety standards established under section 
301 (f) of the Act by contractors and sub- 
contractors as a condition of such contracts. 

(g) (1) All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction, repair, or 
alteration work funded in whole or in part 
under this section shall be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on projects of 
a character similar in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act. The Presi- 
dent shall not approve any such funding 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that required labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
paragraph (1), the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat, 1267) and 
section 276c of title 40 of the United States 
Code. 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, subject to the provisions of section 111 
of this Act, the President may authorize the 
use of such emergency procurement powers 
as he deems necessary to effect the purpose 
of this Act. Upon determination that such 
procedures are necessary, the President shall 
promulgate regulations prescribing the cir- 
cumstances under which such authority shall 
be used and the procedures governing the 
use of such authority. 

(1) There is hereby established within the 
Public Health Service an agency, to be known 
as the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
ease Registry, which shall report directly to 
the Surgeon General of the United States. 
The Administrator of said Agency shall, with 
the cooperation of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Directors of the National Institute 
of Medicine, National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, National Institute 
of Occupational Safety and Health, Centers 
for Disease Control, the Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, and the Administrator of the Social 
Security Administration, effectuate and im- 
plement the health related authorities of 
this Act. In addition, said Administrator 
shall— 

(1) in cooperation with the States, estab- 
lish and maintain a national registry of seri- 
ous diseases and illnesses and a national 
registry of persons exposed to toxic sub- 
stances; 

(2) establish and maintain inventory of 
literature, research, and studies on the health 
effects of toxic substances; 

(3) in cooperation with the States, and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
establish and maintain a complete listing of 
areas closed to the public or otherwise re- 
stricted in use because of toxic substance 
contamination; 

(4) in cases of public health emergencies 
caused or believed to be caused by exposure 
to toxic substances, provide medical care and 
testing to exposed individuals, including but 
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not limited to tissue sampling, chromosomal 
testing, epidemiological studies, or any other 
assistance appropriate under the circum- 
stances; and 

(5) either independently or as part of other 
health status survey, conduct periodic survey 
and screening programs to determine rela- 
tionships between exposure to toxic sub- 
stances and illness. In cases of public health 
emergencies, exposed persons shall be eligible 
for admission to hospitals and other facil- 
ities and services operated or provided by the 
Public Health Service. 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN 


Sec. 105. Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall, after notice and opportu- 
nity for public comments, revise and repub- 
lish the national contingency plan for the 
removal of oil and hazardous substances, 
originally prepared and published pursuant 
to section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to reflect and effectuate the re- 
sponsibilities and powers created by this Act, 
in addition to those matters specified in sec- 
tion 311(c) (2). Such revision shall include a 
section of the Plan to be known as the Na- 
tional Hazardous Substance Response Plan 
which shall establish procedures and stand- 
ards for responding to releases of hazardous 
substances, pollutants, and contaminants, 
which shall include at a minimum: 

(1) methods for discovering and investi- 
gating facilities at which hazardous sub- 
stances have been disposed of or otherwise 
come to be located; 

(2) methods for evaluating, including 
analyses of relative cost, and remedying any 
releases or threats of releases from facilities 
which pose substantial dangers to the public 
health or the environment; 


(3) methods and criteria for determining 
the appropriate extent of removal, remedy, 
and other measures authorized by this Act; 

(4) appropriate roles and responsibilities 
for the Federal, State, and local governments 
and for interstate and nongovernmental en- 
tities in effectuating the Plan; 


(5) provision for identification, procure- 
ment, maintenance, and storage of response 
equipment and supplies; 

(6) a. method for and assignment of re- 
sponsibility for reporting the existence of 
such facilities which may be located on fed- 
erally owned or controlled properties and any 
releases of hazardous substances from such 
facilities; 

(7) means of assuring that remedial action 
measures are cost effective over the period of 
potential exposure to the hazardous sub- 
stances or contaminated materials; 

(8) (A) criteria for determining priorities 
among releases or threatened releases 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of taking remedial action and, to the 
extent practicable taking into account the 
potential urgency of such action, for the pur- 
pose of taking removal action. Criteria and 
priorities under this paragraph shall be based 
upon relative risk or danger to public health 
or welfare or the environment, in the judg- 
ment of the President, taking into account 
to the extent possible the population at risk, 
the hazard potential of the hazardous sub- 
stances at such facilities, the potential for 
contamination of drinking water supplies, 
the potential for direct human contact, the 
potential for destruction of sensitive ecosys- 
tems, State preparedness to assume State 
costs and responsibilities, and other appro- 
priate factors; 

(B) based upon the criteria set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
President shall list as part of the Plan na- 


tional priorities among the known releases 
or threatened releases throughout the United 


States and shall revise the list no less often 
than annually. Within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and annually 
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thereafter, each State shall establish and 
submit for consideration by the President 
priorities for remedial action among known 
releases and potential releases in that State 
based upon the criteria set forth in subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. In assembling 
or revising the national list, the President 
shall consider any priorities established by 
the States. To the extent practicable, at least 
four hundred of the highest priority facilities 
shall be designated individually and shall be 
referred to as the “top priority among known 
response targets”, and, to the extent practi- 
cable, shall include among the one hundred 
highest priority facilities at least one such 
facility from each State which shall be the 
facility designated by the State as presenting 
the greatest danger to public health or wel- 
fare or the environment among the known 
facilities in such State. Other priority fa- 
cilities or incidents may be listed singly or 
grouped for response priority purposes; and 

(9) specified roles for private organizations 
and entities in preparation for response and 
in responding to releases of hazardous sub- 
stances, including identification of appropri- 
ate qualifications and capacity therefor. 


The Plan shall specify procedures, tech- 
niques, materials, equipment, and methods 
to be employed in identifying, removing, or 
remedying releases of hazardous substances 
comparable to those required under section 
811(c)(2) (F) and (G) and (j)(1) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Follow- 
ing publication of the revised National Con- 
tingency Plan, the response to and actions 
to minimize damage from hazardous sub- 
stances releases shall, to the greatest extent 
possible, be in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Plan. The President may, from 
time to time, revise and republish the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan. 

ABATEMENT ACTION 


Sec. 106. (a) In addition to any other ac- 
tion taken by a State or local government, 
when the President determines that there 
may be an imminent and substantial endan- 
germent to the public health or welfare or 
the environment because of an actual Or 
threatened release ‘of a hazardous substance 
from a facility, he may require the Attorney 
General of the United States to secure such 
relief as may be necessary to abate such 
danger or threat, and the district court or 
the United States in the district in which the 
threat occurs shall have jurisdiction to grant 
such relief as the public interest and the 
equities of the case may require. The Presi- 
dent may also, after notice to the affected 
State, take other action under this section 
including, but not limited to, issuing such 
orders as may be necessary to protect public 
health and welfare and the environment. 


(b) Any person who willfully violates, or 
fails or refuses to comply with, any order of 
the President under subsection (a) may, in 
an action brought In the appropriate United 
States district court to enforce such order, 
be fined not more than $5,000 for each day 
in which such violation occurs or such fatl- 
ure to comply continues. 


(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after enactment of this Act, the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
shall, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, establish and publish guidelines for 
using the imminent hazard, enforcement, and 
emergency response authorities of this sec- 
tion and other existing statutes administered 
by the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency to effectuate the respon- 
sibilities and powers created by this Act. Such 
guidelines shall to the extent practicable be 
consistent with the National Hazardous Sub- 
stance Response Plan, and shall include, at a 
minimum, the assignment of responsibility 
for coordinating response actions with the 
issuance of administrative orders, enforce- 
ment of standards and permits, the gathering 
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of information, and other imminent hazard 
and emergency powers authorized by (1) sec- 
tions 311(c) (2), 308, 309, and 504(a) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, (2) sec- 
tions 3007, 3008, 3013, and 7003 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, (3) sections 1445 and 
1431 of the Safe Drinking Water Act, (4) sec- 
tions 113, 114, and 303 of the Clean Air Act, 
and (5) section 7 of the Toxic Substances 
Control Act. 
LIABILITY 


Sec. 107. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision or rule of law, and subject only to 
the defenses set forth in subsection (b) of 
this section— 

(1) the owner and operator of a vessel or a 
facility, 

(2) any person who at the time of disposal 
of any hazardous substance owned or oper- 
ated any facility at which such hazardous 
substances were disposed of, 

(3) any person who by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise arranged for disposal or 
treatment, or arranged with a transporter for 
transport for disposal or treatment, of haz- 
ardous substances owned or possessed by such 
person, by any other party or entity, at any 
facility owned or operated by an other party 
or entity and containing such hazardous sub- 
stances, and 

(4) any person who accepts or accepted any 
hazardous substances for transport to dis- 
posal or treatment facilities or sites selected 
by such person, 


from which there is a release, or a threatened 
release which causes the incurrence of re- 
sponse costs, of a hazardous substance, shall 
be liable for— 

(A) all costs of removal or remedial action 
incurred by the United States Government 
or a State not inconsistent. with the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan; 

(B) any other necessary costs of response 
incurred by any other person consistent with 
the National Contingency Plan; and 

(C) damages for injury to, destruction of, 
or loss of natural resources, including the 
reasonable costs of assessing such injury, de- 
struction, or loss resulting from such a re- 
lease. 

(b) There shall be no lability under sub- 
section (a) of this section for a person other- 
wise liable who can establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the release or 
threat of release of a hazardous substance 
and the damages resulting therefrom were 
caused solely by— 

(1) an act of God; 

(2) an act of war; 

(3) an act or omission of a third party 
other than an employee or agent of the de- 
fendant, or than one whose act or omission 
occurs in connection with a contractual re- 
lationship, existing directly or indirectly, 
with the defendant, if the defendant estab- 
lishes by a preponderance of the evidence 
that (a) he exercised due care with respect 
to the hazardous substance concerned, tak- 
ing into consideration the characteristics of 
such hazardous substance, in light of all rele- 
vant facts and circumstances, and (b) he 
took precautions against foreseeable acts or 
omissions of any such third party and the 
consequences that could foreseeably result 
from such acts or omissions; or 

(4) any combination of the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the liability under 
this section of an owner or operator or other 
responsible person for each release of a haz- 
ardous substance or incident involving re- 
lease of a hazardous substance shall not 
exceed— 


(A) for any vessel which carries any haz- 
ardous substance as cargo or residue, $300 
per gross ton, or $5,000,000, whichever is 
greater; 


(B) for any other vessel, $300 per gross 
ton, or $500,000, whichever is greater; 
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(C) for any motor vehicle, aircraft, pipe- 
line (as defined in the Hazardous Liquid 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1979), or rolling stock, 
$50,000,000 or such lesser amount as the 
President shall establish by regulation, but 
in no event less than $8,000,000. Such regu- 
lations shall take into account the size, type, 
location, storage, and handling capacity and 
other matters relating to the likelihood of 
release in each such class and to the eco- 
nomic impact of such limits on each such 
class; or 

(D) for any facility other than those spec- 
ified in subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, 
the total of all costs of response plus $50,- 
000,000 for any damages under this title. 

(2) Notwithstanding the limitations in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the lla- 
bility of an owner or operator or other re- 
sponsible person under this section shall 
be the full and total costs of response and 
damages, if (A) the release or threat of re- 
lease of a hazardous substance was the re- 
sult of (1) willful misconduct or willful 
negligence within the privity or knowledge of 
such person, or (ii) a violation (within the 
privity or knowledg> of such person) of ap- 
plicable safety, construction, or operating 
standards or regulations; or (B) such person 
fails or refuses to provide all reasonable co- 
operation and assistance requested by a re- 
sponsible public official in connection with 
response activities under the National Con- 
tingency Plan. 

(3) If any person who is Hable for a re- 
lease or threat of release of a hazardous sub- 
stance fails without sufficient cause to prop- 
erly provide removal or remedial action upon 
order of the President pursuant to section 
104 or 106 of this Act, such person may be 
liable to the United States for punitive dam- 
ages in an amount at least equal to, and not 
more than three times, the amount of any 
costs incurred by the Fund as a result of 
such failure to take proper action. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to commence a civil action 
against any such person to recover the puni- 
tive damages, which shall be in addition to 
any costs recovered from such person pur- 
suant to section 112/c) of this Act. Any 
monies received by the United States pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be deposited 
in the Fund. 

(d) No person shall be liable under this 
title for damages as a result of actions taken 
or omitted in the course of rendering care, 
assistance, or advice in accordance with the 
National Contingency Plan or at the direction 
of an on-scene coordinator appointed under 
such plan, with respect to an incident cre- 
ating a danger to public health or welfare or 
the environment as a result of any release 
of a hazardous substance or the threat there- 
of. This subsection shall not preclude lia- 
bility for damages as the result of gross neg- 
ligence or intentional misconduct on the 
part of such person. For the purposes of the 
preceding sentence, reckless, willful, or wan- 
ton misconduct shall constitute gross neg- 
ligence. 

({e)(1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
or similar agreement or conveyance shall be 
effective to transfer from the owner or oper- 
ator of any facility or from any person who 
may be liable for a release or threat of re- 
lease under this section, to any other person 
the liability imposed under this section. 
Nothing in this subsection shall bar any 
agreement to insure, hold harmless, or in- 
demnify a party to such agreement for any 
lability under this section. 

(2) Nothing in this title, including the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, shall bar a cause of action that an 
owner or operator or any other person sub- 
ject to liability under this section, or a 
guarantor, has or would have, by reason of 
subrogation or otherwise against any person. 

(f) In the case of an injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources under sub- 
paragraph (C) of subsection (a) liability 
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shall be to the United States Government 
and to any State for natural resources within 
the State or belonging to, managed by, con- 
trolled by, or appertaining to such State: 
Provided, however, That no liability to the 
United States or State shall be imposed 
under subparagraph (C) of subsection (a), 
where the party sought to be charged has 
demonstrated that the damages to natural 
resources complained of were specifically 
identifed as an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of natural resources in an en- 
vironmental impact statement, or other com,- 
parable environment analysis, and the deci- 
sion to grant a permit or license authorizes 
such commitment of natural resources, and 
the facility or project was otherwise operating 
within the terms of its permit or license. The 
President, or the authorized representative 
of any State, shall act on behalf of the public 
as trustee of such natural resources to re- 
cover for such damages. Sums recovered shal! 
be available for use to restore, rehabilitate, 
or acquire the equivalent of such natural re- 
sources by the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government or the State govern- 
ment, but the measure of such damages shall 
not be limited by the sums which can be 
used to restore or replace such resources. 
There shall be no recovery under the author- 
ity of subparagraph (C) of subsection (a) 
where such damages and the release of a 
hazardous substance from which such dam- 
ages resulted have occurred wholly before 
the enactment of this Act. 


(g) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government 
shall be subject to, and comply with, this 
Act in the same manner and to the same 
extent, both procedurally and substantively, 
as any nongovernmental entity, including 
liability under this section. 

(h) The owner or operator of a vessel shali 
be liable in accordance with this section and 
as provided under section 114 of this Act 
notwithstanding any provision of the Act of 
March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183ff). 


(1) No person (including the United States 
or any State) may recover under the author- 
ity of this section for any response costs or 
damages resulting from the application of a 
pesticide product registered under the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act. Nothing in this paragraph shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or lability 
of any person under any other provision of 
State or Federal law, including common law, 
for damages, injury, or loss resulting from a 
release Of any hazardous substance or for re- 
moval or remedial action or the costs or 
remedial action of such hazardous substance. 

(J) Recovery by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for response 
costs or damages resulting from a federally 
permitted release shall be pursuant to exist- 
ing law in lieu of this section. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall affect or modify in any 
way the obligations or liability of any per- 
son under any other provision of State or 
Federal law, including common law, for dam- 
ages, injury, or loss resulting from a release 
of any hazardous substance or for removal 
or remedial action or the costs of removal 
or remedial action of such hazardous sub- 
stance. In addition, costs of response incurred 
by the Federal Government in connection 
with a discharge specified in section 101(10) 
(B) or (C) shall be recoverable in an action 


brought under section 309(b) of t 
Water Act. 7 olga: 


(K)(1) The lability established by this 
section or any other law for the owner or 
operator of a hazardous waste disposal facil- 
ity which has received a Permit under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, shall 
be transferred to and assumed by the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by sec- 
tion 232 of this Act when— 
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(A) such facility and the owner and op- 
erator thereof has complied with the require- 
ments of subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act and regulations issued thereunder, 
which may affect the performance of such 
facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and the con- 
ditions of such permit, and such facility 
and the surrounding area have been moni- 
tored as required by such regulations and 
permit conditions for a period not to exceed 
five years after closure to demonstrate that 
there is no substantial likelihood that any 
migration offsite or release from confinement 
of any hazardous substance or other risk 
to public health or welfare will occur 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be ef- 
fective ninety days after the owner or op- 
erator of such facility notifies the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (and the State where it has an au- 
thorized program under section 3006(b) of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act) that the con- 
ditions imposed by this subsection have been 
satisfied. If within such ninety-day period 
the Administrator of the Environmental! Pro- 
‘tection Agency or such State determines that 
any such facility has not complied with all 
the conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator’or such State shall so notify 
the owner and operator of such facility and 
the administrator of the Fund established 
by section 232 of this Act, and the owner 
and operator of such facility shall continue 
to be liable with respect to such facility un- 
der this section and other law until such 
time as the Administrator and such State 
determines that such facility has complied 
with all conditions imposed by this subsec- 
tion. A determination by the Administra- 
tor or such State that a facility has not com- 
plied with all conditions imposed by this 
subsection or that insufficient information 
has been supplied to demonstrate com- 
pliance, shall be a final administrative ac- 
tion for purposes of judicial review. A re- 
quest for additional information shall state 
in specific terms the data required. 

(3) In addition to the assumption of Ji- 
ability of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by sec- 
tion 232 of this Act may be used to pay costs 
of monitoring and care and maintenance of 
a site incurred by other persons after the 
period of monitoring required by regulations 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disvosal 
Act for hazardous waste disposal facilities 
meeting the conditions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection. 

(4) (A) Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall conduct a study and 
shall submit a report thereon to the Congress 
on the feasibility of establishing or qualify- 
ing an optional system of private insurance 
for post-closure financial responsibility for 
hazardous waste disposal facilities to which 
this subsection applies. Such study shall in- 
clude a specification of adequate and realistic 
minimum standards to assure that any such 
privately placed insurance will carry out the 
purposes of this subsection in a reliable, en- 
forceable, and practical manner. Such a study 
shall include an examination of the public 
and private incentives, programs, and actions 
necessary to make privately placed insurance 
a practical and effective option to the financ- 
ing system for the Post-closure Liability 
Fund provided in title II of this Act. 

(B) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act and after 
& public hearing, the President shall by rule 
determine whether or not it is feasible to 
establish or qualify an optional system of 
private insurance for post-closure financial 
responsibility for hazardous waste disposal 
facilities to which this subsection applies. 
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If the President determines the establish- 
ment or qualification of such a system would 
be infeasible, he shall promptly publish an 
explanation of the reasons for such a deter- 
mination. If the President determines the 
establishment or qualification of such a sys- 
tem would be feasible, he shall promptly 
publish notice of such determination. Not 
later than six months after an affirmative 
determination under the preceding sentence 
and after a public hearing, the President 
shall by rule promulgate adequate and real- 
istic minimum standards which must be met 
by any such privately placed insurance, tak- 
ing into account the purposes of this Act and 
this subsection. Such rules shall also specify 
reasonably expeditious procedures by which 
privately placed insurance plans can qualify 
as meeting such minimum standards. 

(C) In the event any privately placed in- 
surance plan qualifies under subparagraph 
(B), any person enrolled in, and complying 
with the terms of, such plan shall be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of this subsection and exempt 
from the requirements to pay any tax or fee 
to the Post-closure Liability Fund under title 
If of this Act. 

(D) The President may issue such rules 
and take such other actions as are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this paragraph. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 108. (a) (1) The owner or operator of 
each vessel (except a non-self-propelled 
barge that does not carry hazardous sub- 
stances as cargo) over three hundred gross 
tons that uses any port or place in the 
United States or the navigable waters or any 
offshore facility, shall establish and main- 
tain, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the President, evidence of financial 
responsibility of $300 per gross ton (or for 
@ vessel carrying hazardous substances as 
cargo, or $5,000,000, whichever is greater). 
Financial responsibility may be established 
by any one, or any combination, of the fol- 
lowing: insurance, guarantee, surety bond, 
or qualification as a self-insurer. Any bond 
filed shall be issued by a bonding company 
authorized to do business in the United 
States. In cases where an owner or operator 
owns, operates, or charters more than one 
vessel subject to this subsection, evidence 
of financial responsibility need be estab- 
lished only to meet the maximum liability 
applicable to the largest of such vessels. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
withhold or revoke the clearance required 
by section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States of any vessel subject to 
this subsection that does not have certifica- 
tion furnished by the President that the 
financial responsibility provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection have been com- 
plied with. 

(3), The Secretary of Transportation, in 
accordance with regulations issued by him, 
shall (A) deny entry to any port or place 
in the United States or navigable waters to, 
and (B) detain at the port or place in the 
United States from which it is about to de- 
part for any other port or place in the 
United States, any vessel subject to this sub- 
section that, upon recuest, does not produce 
certification furnished by the President that 
the financial responsibility provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection have been 
complied with. 

(b)(1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall promulgate require- 
ments (for facilities in addition to those 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act and other Federal law) that classes of 
facilities establish and maintain evidence 
of financial responsibility consistent with 
the degree and duration of risk associated 
with the production, transportation, treat- 
ment, storage, or disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances. Not later than three years after 
the date of enactment of the Act, the Presi- 
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fy those classes for which 
a een be first developed and 
of such scan ee NEE in os 
in the developmen 
te etal retin tou be accorded to 
those classes of facilities, owners, and pict 
tors which the President determines prese 
the highest level of risk of injury. 
1 of financial responsibility 

(2) The leve h sh 
shall be initially established and, when n 
essary, adjusted to protect against the level of 
Sisk which the President in his discretion 
believes is appropriate based on the payment 
experience of the Fund, commercial insur- 
ers, court settlements and judgments, and 
voluntary claims satisfaction. To the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the President shall 
cooperate with and seek the advice of the 
commercial insurance industry in developing 
financial responsibility requirements. 

(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
celal responsibility requirements over a peri- 
od of not less than three and no more than 
six years after the date of promulgation. 
Where possible, the level of financial re- 
sponsibility which the President believes ap- 
propriate as a final requirement shall þe 
achieved through incremental, annual, in- 
creases in the requirements. 

(4) Where a facility is owned or operated 
by more than one person, evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility covering the facility may 
be established and maintained by one of the 
owners or operators, or, in consolidated form, 
by or on behalf of two or more owners or 
operators. When evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility is established in a consolidated 
form, the proportional share of each par- 
ticipant shall be shown. The evidence shall 
be accompanied by a statement authorizing 
the applicant to act for and in behalf of 
each participant in submitting and main- 
taining the evidence of financial responsibil- 
ity. 

(5) The requirements for evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility for motor carriers cov- 
ered by this Act shall be determined under 
section 30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
Public Law 96-296. 

(c) Any claim authorized by section 107 
or 111 may be asserted directly against any 
guarantor providing evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility as required under this section. 
In defending such a claim, the guarantor 
may invoke all rights and defenses which 
would be available to the owner or operator 
under this title. 

The guarantor may also invoke the de- 
fense that the incident was caused by the 
willful misconduct of the owner or operator, 
but such guarantor may not invoke any other 
defense that such guarantor might have been 
entitled to invoke in a proceeding brought 
by the owner or operator against him. 

(d) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against which claims under this Act are 
asserted as a guarantor shall be ilable under 
section 107 or section 112(c) of this title 
only up to the monetary limits of the policy 
of insurance or indemnity contract such 
guarantor has undertaken or of the guaranty 
of other evidence of financial resvonsibility 
furnished under section 108 of this Act, and 
only to the extent that liability is not ex- 
cluded by restrictive endorsement: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not alter the lia- 


aoe of any person under section 107 of this 
ct. 


dent s 
requirements 
publish notice 


PENALTY 


Sec. 109. Any person who, after notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing, is found to 
have failed to comply with the requirements 
of section 108, the regulations issued there- 
under, or with any denial cr detention order 
shall be lable to the United States for a 
civil penalty, not to exceed $10,000 for each 
day of violation. 

EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 110. (a) No person shall fire or in any 
other way discriminate against, or cause to be 
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fired or discriminated against, any employee 
or any authorized representative of em- 
ployees by reason of the fact that such em- 
ployee or representative has provided infor- 
mation to a State or to the Federal Govern- 
ment, filed, instituted, or caused to be filed 
or instituted any proceeding under this Act, 
or has testified or is about to testify in any 
proceeding resulting from the administra- 
tion or enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been 
fired or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section may, within thirty days after 
such alleged violation occurs, apply to the 
Secretary of Labor for a review of such firing 
or alleged discrimination. A copy of the ap- 
plication shall be sent to such person, who 
shall be the respondent. Upon receipt of 
such application, the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause such investigation to be made as he 
deems appropriate. Such investigation shall 
provide an opportunity for a public hearing 
at the request of any party to such review 
to enable the parties to present information 
relating to such alleged violation. The parties 
shall be given written notice of the time 
and place of the hearing at least five days 
prior to the hearing. Any such hearing shall 
be of record and shall be subject to section 
554 of title 5, United States Code. Upon re- 
ceiving the report of such investigation, the 
Secretary of Labor shall make findings of 
fact. If he finds that such violation did occur, 
he shall issue a decision, incorporating an 
order therein and his findings, requiring the 
party committing such violation to take such 
affirmative action to abate the violation as 
the Secretary of Labor deems appropriate, 
including, but not limited to, the rehiring 
or reinstatement of the employee or repre- 
sentative of employees to his former position 
with compensation. If he finds that there 
was no such violation, he shall issue an order 
denying the application. Such order issued 
by the Secretary of Labor under this sub- 
paragraph shall be subject to judicial review 
in the same manner as orders and decisions 
are sub’ect to judicial review under this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under 
this section to abate such violation, at the 
request of the applicant a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorney's fees) determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to have been rea- 
sonably incurred by the applicant for, or in 
connection with, the institution and pros- 
ecution of such proceedings, shall be assessed 
against the person committing such 
violation. 

(d) This section shall have no application 
to any employee who acting without discre- 
tion from his employer (or his agent) delib- 
erately violates any requirement of this 
Act. 


(e) The President shall conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of potential loss of shifts of 
employment which may result from the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, where appropri- 
ate, investigating threatened plant closures 
or reductions in employment allegedly re- 
sulting from such administration or enforce- 
ment. Any. employee who is discharged, or 
laid off, threatened with discharge or layoff, 
or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person because of the alleged results of such 
administration or enforcement, or any repre- 
sentative of such employee, may request the 
President to conduct a full investigation of 
the matter and, at the request of any party, 
shall hold public hearings, require the 
parties, including the employer involved, to 
present information relating to the actual or 
potential effect of such administration or 
enforcement on employment and any alleged 
discharge, layoff, or other discrimination, 
and the detailed reasons or justification 
therefore. Any such hearing shall be of rec- 
ord and shall be subject to section 554 of 
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title 5, United States Code. Upon receiving 
the report of such investigation, the. Presi- 
dent shall make findings of fact as to the 
effect of such administration or enforcement 
on employment and on the alleged discharge, 
layoff, or discrimination and shall make 
such recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate. Such report, findings, and recom- 
mendations shall be available to the public. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to require or authorize the President 
or any State to modify or withdraw any ac- 
tion, standard, limitation, or any other re- 
quirement of this Act. 


USES OF FUND 


Sec. 111. (a) The President shall use the 
money in the Fund for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) payment of governmental response 
costs incurred pursuant to section 104 of this 
title, including costs incurred pursuant to 
the Intervention on the High Seas Act; 

(2) payment of-any claim for necessary 
response costs incurred by any other person 
as a result of carrying out the National Con- 
tingency Plan established under section 311 
(C) of the Clean Water Act and amended by 
section 105 of this title. Provided, however, 
that such costs must be approved under 
sald plan and certified by the responsible 
Federal official; 

(3) payment of any claim authorized by 
subsection (b) of this section and finally 
decided pursuant to section 112 of this title, 
including those costs set out in subsection 
112(c)(3) of this title; and 

(4) payment of costs specified under sub- 
section (c) of this section. The President 
shall not pay for any administrative costs 
or expenses out of the Fund unless such 
costs and expenses are reasonably necessary 
for and incidental to the implementation of 
this. title. 

(b) Claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under provisions of section 311 
of the Clean Water Act, which are modified 
by section 304 of this Act may be asserted 
against the Fund under this title; and other 
claims resulting from a release or threat of 
release of a hazardous substance may be 
asserted against the Fund under this title 
for injury to, or destruction or loss of, nat- 
ural resources, including cost for damage as- 
sessment: Provided, however, That any such 
claim may be asserted only by the President, 
as trustee, for natural resources over which 
the United States has sovereign rights, or 
natural resources within the territory or the 
fishery conservation zone of the United 
States to the extent they are managed or 
protected by the United States, or by any 
State for natural resources within the 
boundary of that State belonging to, 
managed by, controlled by, or appertaining 
to the State. 

(c) Uses of the Fund under subsection 
(a) of this section include— 

(1) the costs of assessing both short-term 
and long-term injury to, destruction of, or 
los3 of any natural resources resulting from 
a release of a hazardous substance; 

(2) the costs of Federal or State efforts in 
the restoration, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment or acquiring the equivalent of any 
natural resources injured, destroyed, or lost 
as a result of a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance; 

(3) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to identify, investigate, and take en- 
forcement and abatement action against re- 
lease of hazardous substances; 

(4) the costs of evidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a registry of 
persons exposed to hazardous substances to 
allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available 
to determine whether persons in populations 
exposed to hazardous substances in connec- 
tion with a release or a suspected release 
are suffering from long-latency diseases; 

(5) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
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vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of pro- 
viding equipment and similar overhead, re- 
lated to the purposes of this Act and section 
311 of the Clean Water Act, and needed to 
supplement equipment and services avail- 
able through contractors or other non F ed- 
eral entities, and of establishing and main- 
taining damage assessment capability, for 
any Federal agency involved in strike forces, 
emergency task forces, or other response 
teams under the National Contingency Plan; 
and 

(6) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to protect the health and safety of 
employees involved in response to hazardous 
substance releases. Such program shall be 
developed jointly by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, and the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health 
and shall include, but not be limited to, 
measures for identifying and assessing haz- 
ards to which persons engaged in removal, 
remedy, or other response to hazardous sub- 
stances may be exposed, methods to protect 
workers from such hazards, and necessary 
regulatory and enforcement measures, to as- 
sure adequate protection of such employees. 

(d) (1) No money in the Fund may be used 
under subsection (c) (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion, nor for the payment of any claim under 
subsection (b) of this section, where the 
injury, destruction, or loss of natural re- 
sources and the release of a hazardous sub- 
stance from which such damages resulted 
have occurred wholly before the enactment 
of this Act. 

(2) No money in the Fund may be used 
for the payment of any claim under sub- 
section (b) of this section where such ex- 
penses are associated with injury or loss 
resulting from long-term exposure to am- 
bient concentrations of air pollutants from 
multiple or diffuse sources. 

(e) (1) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess of 
the total money in the Fund at any one time. 
Such claims become valid only when addi- 
tional money is collected, appropriated, or 
otherwise added to the Fund. Should the 
total claims outstanding at any time exceed 
the current balance of the Fund, the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, defer payment of 
all claims or of any class of claims, make 
partial payment on a prorated basis to each 
affected claimant, or provide for the payment 
of claims on a priority basis determined 
under regulation. 

(2) In any fiscal year, two-thirds of the 
money credited to the Fund under title II 
of this Act shall be available only for the 
purposes specified in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (4) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(3) No money in the Fund shall be avail- 
able for remedial action, other than actions 
specified in subsection (c) of this section, 
with respect to federally owned facilities. 

(4) Paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall in the aggregate be 
subject to such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. 

(f) The President is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations designating one or more 
Federal officials who may obligate money in 
the Fund in accordance with this section 
or portions thereof. The President is also 
authorized to delegate authority to obligate 
money in the Fund or to settle claims to 
Officials of a State operating under a con- 
tract or cooperative agreement with the 
Federal Government pursuant to section 
104(d) of this title. 

(g) The President shall proyide for the 
promulgation of rules and regulations with 
respect to the notice to be provided to po- 
tential injured parties by an owner and 
operator of any vessel, or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released. 
Such rules and regulations shall consider 
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the scope and form of the notice which 
would be appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. Upson promulgation of 
such rules and regulations, the owner and 
operator of any vessel or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released 
shall provide notice in accordance with such 
ruies and regulations. With respect to re- 
leases from public vessels, ‘the President 
shall provide such notification as is ap- 
propriate to potential injured parties. Until 
the promulgation of such rules and regula- 
tions, the owner and operator of any vessel 
or facility from which a hazardous sub- 
stance has been reieased shall provide rea- 
sonable notice to potential injured parties 
by publication in local newspapers serving 
the affected area. 

(h) (2) In accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated under section 301(c) of this Act, 
damages for injury to, desiruction of, or 
loss of natural resources resulting from a 
release of a hazardous substance, *for the 
purposes of this Act and section 311(f) (4) 
and (5) of the Federai Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, shall be assessed by Federal officials 
designated by the President under the Na- 
tional Contingency Plan published under 
section 105 of the Act, and such officials shall 
act for the President as trustee under this 
section and section 311(f) (5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(2) Any determination or assessment of 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources for the purposes of this 

ct and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
have the force and effect of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption on behalf of any claimant (includ- 
ing a trustee under section 107 of this Act 
or a Federal agency) in any judicial or ad- 
judicatory administrative proceeding under 
this Act or section 311 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

(i) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any continu- 
ing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not be 
used under this Act for the restoration, re- 
habilitation, or replacement or acquisition 
of the equivalent of any natural resources 
until a plan for the use of such funds for 
such purposes has been developed and 
adopted by affected Federal agencies and the 
Governor or Governors of any State having 
sustained damage to natural resources with- 
in its borders, belonging to, managed by or 
appertaining to such State, after adequate 
public notice and opportunity for hearing 
and consideration of all public comment. 

(j) The President shall use the money in 
the Post-closure Liability Fund for any of 
the purposes specified in subsection (a) of 
this section with respect to a hazardous waste 
disposal facility for which liability has trans- 
ferred to such fund under section 107(k) 
of this Act, and, in addition, for payment 
of any claim or appropriate request for costs 
of response, damages, or other compensa- 
tion for injury or loss under section 107 of 
this Act or any other State or Federal law, 
resulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance from such a facility. 


(k) The Inspector General of each depart- 
ment or agency to which responsibility to 
obligate money in the Fund is delegated shall 
provide an audit review team to audit all 
payments, obligations, reimbursements, or 
other uses of the Fund, to assure that the 
Fund is being properly administered and 
that claims are being appropriately and ex- 
peditiously considered. Each such Inspector 
General shall submit to the Congress, an 
interim report one year after the establish- 
ment of the Fund and a final report two 
years after the establishment of the Fund. 
Each such Inspector General shall thereafter 
provide such auditing of the Fund as is ap- 
propriate. Each Federal agency shall cooper- 
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ate with the Inspector General in carrying 
out this subsection. 

(1) To the extent that the provisions of 
this Act permit, a foreign claimant may as- 
sert a claim to the same extent that a United 
States claimant may assert a claim if— 

(1) the release of a hazardous substance 
occurred (A) in the navigable waters or (B) 
in or on the territorial sea or adjacent shore- 
line of a foreign country of which the claim- 
ant is a resident; 

(2) the claimant is not otherwise com- 
pensated for his loss; 

(3) the hazardous substance was released 
from a facility or from a vessel located adja- 
cent to or within the navigable waters or was 
discharged in connection with activities con- 
ducted under the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.) or the Deepwater Port Act of 1974, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); and 

(4) recovery is authorized by a treaty or an 
executive agreement between the United 
States and the foreign country involved, or if 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Attorney General and other appropriate 
officials, certifies that such country provides 
a comparable remedy for United States 
claimants. 

CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec, 112. (a) All claims which may be as- 
serted against the Fund pursuant to section 
111 of this title shall be presented in the first 
instance to the owner, operator, or guarantor 
of the vessel or facility from which a haz- 
ardous substance has been released, if known 
to the claimant, and to any other person 
known to the claimant who may be liable 
under section 107 of this title. In any case 
where the claim has not been satisfied within 
60 days of presentation in accordance with 
this subsection, the claimant may elect to 
commence an action in court against such 
owner, operator, guarantor or other person 
or to present the claim to the Fund for pay- 
ment. 

(b)(1) The President shall prescribe ap- 
propriate forms and procedures tor claims 
filed hereunder, which shall include a provi- 
sion requiring the claimant to make a sworn 
verification of the claim to the best of his 
knowledge. Any person who knowingly gives 
or causes to be given any false information 
as a part of any such claim shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined up to $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one (1) year, or both. 

(2)(A) Upon receipt of any claim, the 
President shall as soon as practicable inform 
any known affected parties of the clajm and 
shall attempt to promote and arrange a set- 
tlement between the claimant and any per- 
son who may be liable. If the claimant and 
allered liable party or parties can agree upon 
& settlement. it shall be final and binding 
upon the parties thereto, who will be deemed 
to have waived all recourse against the Fund. 


(B) Where a Hable party is unknown or 
cannot be determined, the claimant and the 
President shall attempt to arrange settle- 
ment. of any claim against the Fund. The 
President ts authorized to award and make 
payment of such a settlement, subiect to 
such proof and procedures as he may pro- 
mulgate by regulation. 


(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(D) of this paragraph, the President shall 
use the facilities and services of private in- 
surance and claims adjusting orvanizations 
or State agencies in implementing this sub- 
section and may contract to pay compensa- 
tion for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of this 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), upon a 
showing by the President that advertising 1s 
not reasonibly practicable. When the serv- 
ices of a State agency are used hereunder, 
no payment may be made on a claim asserted 
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on behalf of that State or any of its agencies 
or subdivisions unless the payment has been 
approved by the President. 

(D) To the extent necessitated by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to implement this subsection. 

(3) If no settlement is reached within 45 
days of filing of a claim through negotiation 
pursuant to this section, the President may, 
if he is satisfied that the information devel- 
oped during the processing of the claim war- 
rants it, make and pay an award of the claim. 
If the claimant is dissatisfied with the award, 
he may appeal it in the manner provided for 

(4) (A) Within 90 days of the enactment of 
this subsection. If the President declines to 
make an award, he shall submit the claim 
for decision to a member of the Board of Ar- 
bitrators established pursuant to paragraph 
(4). 
(4) (A) Within 90 days of the enactment of 
this Act, the President shall establish & 
Board of Arbitrators to implement this sub- 
section. The Board shall consist of as many 
members as the President may determine 
will be necessary to implement this subsec- 
tion expeditiously, and he may increase or 
decrease the size of the Board at any time in 
his discretion in order to enable it to respond 
to the demands of such implementation. 
Each member of the Board shall be selected 
through utilization of the procedures of the 
American Arbitration Association: Provided, 
however, That no regular employee of the 
President or any of the Federal departments, 
administrations, or agencies to whom he del- 
egated responsibilities under this Act shall 
act as a member of the Board. 

(B) Hearings conducted hereunder shall 
be public and shall be held in such place as 
may be agreed upon by the parties thereto, 
or, in the absence of such agreement, in such 
place as the President determines, in his dis- 
cretion, will be most convenient for the 
parties thereto. 

(C) Hearings before a member of the Board 
shall be informal, and the rules of evidence 
prevailing in judicial proceedings need not be 
required. Each member of the Board shall 
have the power to administer oaths and to 
subpoena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of books, rec- 
ords, and other evidence relative or pertinent 
to the issues presented to him for decision. 
Testimony may be taken by interrogatory or 
deposition. Each person appearing before a 
member of the Board shall have the right 
to counsel. Subpoenas shall be issued and 
enforced in accordance with procedures in 
subsection (d) of section 555 of title 5, United 
States Code, and rules promulgated by the 
President, If a person fails or refuses to obey 
a subpoena, the President may invoke the aid 
of the district court of the United States 
where the person is found, resides or transacts 
business in requiring the attendance and 
testimony of the person and the production 
by him of books, papers, documents, or any 
tangible things. 

(D) In any proceeding before a member of 
the Board, the claimant shall bear the bur- 
den of proving his claim. Should a member 
of the Board determine that further investi- 
gations, monitoring, surveys, testing, or other 
information gathering would be useful and 
necessary in deciding the claim, he may re- 
quest the President in writing to undertake 
such activities pursuant to section 104(b) of 
this title. The President shall dispose of such 
a request in his sole discretion, taking into 
account various competing demands and the 
availability of the technical and financial 
capacity to conduct such studies, monitor- 
ing, and investigations. Should the President 
decide to undertake the requested actions, all 
time requirements for the processing and de- 
ciding of claims hereunder shall be suspended 
until the President reports the results there- 
of to the member of the Board. 

(E) All costs and expenses approved by 
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the President attributable to the employ- 
ment of any member of the Board shall be 
payable from the Fund, including fees and 
mileage expenses for witnesses summoned by 
such members on the same basis and to the 
same extent as if such witnesses were sum- 
moned before a district court of the United 
States. 

(F) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be in writing, with notifica- 
tion to all appropriate parties, and shall be 
rendered within 90 days of submission of a 
claim to a member, unless all the parties to 
the claim agree in writing to an extension or 
unless the President extends the time limit 
pursuant to subparagraph (I) of this sub- 
section. 

(G) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be final, and any party to 
the proceeding may appeal such a decision 
within 30 days of notification of the award 
or decision. Any such appeal shall be made 
to the Federal district court for the district 
where the arbitral hearing took place. In 
any such appeal, the award or decision of 
the member of the Board shall be considered 
binding and conclusive, and shall not be 
overturned except for arbitrary or capri- 
cious abuse of the member's discretion: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such award or deci- 
sion shall be admissible as evidence of any is- 
sue of fact or law in any proceeding brought 
under any other provision of this Act or 
under any other provision of law. Nor shall 
any pre-arbitral settlement reached pursu- 
ant to subsection (b)(2)(a) of this section 
be admissible as evidence in any such pro- 
ceeding. 

(H) Within 20 days of the expiration of 
the appeal period for any arbitral award or 
decision, or within 20 days of the final ju- 
dicial determination of any appeal taken 
pursuant to this subsection, the President 
shall pay any such award from the Fund. 
The President shall determine the method, 
terms, and time of payment. 

(I) If at any time the President deter- 
mines that, because of a large number of 
claims arising from any incident or set of 
incidents, it is in the best interests of the 
parties concerned, he may extend the time 
for pre-arbitral negotiation or for rendering 
an arbitral decision pursuant to this sub- 
section by a period not to exceed 60 days. 
He may also group such claims for submis- 
sion to a member of the Board of Arbitrators. 

(c)(1) Payment of any claim by the Fund 
under this section shall be subject to the 
United States Government acquiring by sub- 
rogation the rights of the claimant to recover 
those costs of removal or damages for which 
it has compensated the claimant from the 
person responsible or liable for such release. 

(2) Any person, including the Fund, who 
pays compensation pursuant to this Act to 
any claimant for damages or costs resulting 
from a release cf a hazardous substance shall 
be subrogated to all rights, claims, and 
causes of action for such damages and costs 
of removal that the claimant has under this 
Act or any other law. 

(3) Upon request of the President, the At- 
torney General shall commence an action on 
behalf of the Fund to recover any compen- 
sation paid by the Fund to any claimant pur- 
suant to this title, and, without regard to any 
limitation of liability, all interest, adminis- 
trative and adjudicative costs, and attorney's 
fees incurred by the Fund by reason of the 
claim. Such an action may be commenced 
against any owner, operator, or guarantor, or 
against any other person who is liable, pur- 
suant to any law, to the compensated claim- 
ant or to the Fund, for the damages or costs 
for which compensation was paid. 

(d) No claim may be presented, nor may 
an action be commenced for damages under 
this title, unless that claim is presented or 
action commenced within three years from 
the date of the discovery of the loss or the 
date of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later: Provided, however, That the time limi- 
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tations contained herein shall not begin to 
run against a minor until he reaches 18 years 
of age or a legal representative is duly ap- 
pointed for him, nor against an incompetent 
person until his incompetency ends or a 
legal representative is duly appointed for 
him. 

(e) Regardless of any State statutory or 
common law to the contrary, no person who 
asserts a claim against the Fund pursuant to 
this title shall be deemed or held to have 
waived any other claim not covered or as- 
sertable against the Fund under this title 
arising from the same incident, transaction, 
or set of circumstances, nor to have split a 
cause of action. Further, no person asserting 
a claim against the Fund pursuant to this 
title shall as a result of any determination 
of a question of fact or law made in connec- 
tion with that claim be deemed or held to be 
collaterally estopped from raising such ques- 
tion in connection with any other claim not 
covered or assertable against the Fund under 
this title arising from the same incident, 
transaction, or set of circumstances. 


LITIGATION, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


Sec. 113. (a) Review of any regulation 
promulgated under this Act may be had upon 
application by any interested person only in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Any such 
application shall be made within ninety days 
from the date of promulgation of such regu- 
lations. Any matter with respect to which 
review could have been obtained under this 
subsection shall not be subject to judicial 
review in any civil or criminal proceeding for 
enforcement or to obtain damages or recov- 
ery of response costs. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, the United States district 
courts shall have exclusive original jurisdic- 
tion over all controversies arising under this 
Act, without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties or the amount in controversy. Venue 
shall lie in any district in which the release 
or damages occurred, or in which the de- 
fendant resides, may be found, or has his 
principal office. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Fund shall reside in the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply to any 
controversy or other matter resulting from 
the assessment of collection of any tax, as 
provided by title II of this Act, or to the re- 
view of any regulation promulgated under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(ad) No provision of this Act shall be 
deemed or held to moot any litigation con- 
cerning any release of any hazardous sub- 
stance, or any damages associated therewith, 
commenced prior to enactment of this Act. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW 


Sec. 114. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or interpreted as preempting any 
State from imposing any additional lability 
or requirements with respect to the release 
of hazardous substances within such State. 

(b) Any person who receives compensa- 
tion for removal costs or damages or claims 
pursuant to this Act shall be precluded 
from recovering compensation for the same 
removal costs or damages or claims pursuant 
to any other State or Federal law. Any per- 
son who receives compensation for removal 
costs or damages or claims pursuant to any 
other Federal or State law shall be precluded 
from receiving compensation for the same 
removal costs or damages or claims as pro- 
vided in this Act. 

(c) Except as provided in this Act, no 
person may be required to contribute to any 
fund, the purpose of which is to pay com- 
pensation for claims for any costs of re- 
sponse or damages or claims which may be 
compensated under this title. Nothing in 
this section shall preclude any State from 
using general revenues for such a fund, or 
from imposing a tax or fee upon any person 
or upon any substance in order to finance 
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the purchase or prepositioning of hazardous 
substance response equipment or other 
preparations for the response to a release of 
hazardous substances which affect such 
State. 

(d) Except as provided in this title, no 
owner or operator of a vessel or facility who 
establishes and maintains evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility in accordance with this 
title shall be required under any State or 
local law, rule, or regulation to establish or 
maintain any other evidence of financial 
responsibility in connection with liability 
for the release of a hazardous substance 
from such vessel or facility. Evidence of 
compliance with the financial responsibility 
requirements of this title shall be accepted 
by a State in lieu of any other requirement 
of financial responsibility imposed by such 
State in connection with liability for the 
release of a hazardous substance from such 
vessel or facility. 

AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE, ISSUE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 115. The President is authorized to 
delegate and assign any duties or powers 
imposed upon or assigned to him and to 
promulgate any regulations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 
TITLE II—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE RE- 

SPONSE REVENUE ACT OF 1980 
Sec. 201. SHORT TITLE, AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHoRrT TrrLe.—This title may be cited 
as the “Hazardous Substance Response Rev- 
enue Act of 1980”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Subtitle A—Imposition of Taxes On Petro- 
leum and Certain Chemicals 


SEC. 211. IMPOSITION or TAXES. 


(a) GENERAL RULE —Subtitle D (relating 
to miscellaneous excise taxes) is amended 
by inserting after chapter 37 the following 
new chapter: 


"Chapter 38—ENVIRONMENTAL TAXES 


“Subchapter A. Tax on petroleum. 
"Subchapter B. Tax on certain chemicals. 


“Subchapter A—Tax on Petroleum 


“Sec. 4611. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4612. Definitions and special rules. 


“Sec. 4611. IMPOSITION or Tax. 


“(a) GENERAL RULE.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax of 0.99 cent a barrel on— 

“(1) crude oil received at a United States 
refinery, and 

“(2) petroleum products entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or 
warehousing. 

“(b) Tax ON CERTAIN USES AND EXPORTA- 
TION.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—If— 

“(A) any domestic crude oil is used in 
or exported from the United States, and 

“(B) before such use or exportation, no 
tax was imposed on such crude oil under 
subsection (a), 
then a tax of 0.79 cent a barrel is hereby 
imposed on such crude oil. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR USE ON PREMISES 
WHERE PRODUCED.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any use of crude oll for extracting 
oil or natural gas on the premises where 
such crude oil was produced. 

“(c) PERSONS LIABLE FoR Tax.— 

“(1) CRUDE OIL RECEIVED AT REFINERY.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (a) (1) shall 
be paid by the operator of the United States 
refinery. 

“(2) IMPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The 
tax imposed by subsection (a) (2) shall be 
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paid by the person entering the product for 
consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(3) Tax ON CERTAIN USES OR EXPORTS.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (b) shall be 
paid by the person using or exporting the 
crude oil, as the case may be. 

“(d) TERMINATION.—The taxes imposed by 
this section shall not apply after September 
30, 1985, except that if on September 30, 1983, 
or September 30, 1984—. 

“(1) the unobligated balance in the Haz- 
ardous Substance Response Trust Fund as 
of such date exceeds $900,000,000, and 

“(2) the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Admiinstrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, determines that such unobli- 
gated balance will exceed $500,000,000 on 
September 30 of the following year if the 
tax is suspended, 


then no tax shall be imposed by this section 
during the first calendar year beginning after 
the date referred to in paragraph (1). 


“Sec. 4612. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 


“(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) CRUDE om.—The term ‘crude oil’ in- 
cludes crude oil condensates and natural 
gasoline. 

“(2) DOMESTIC CRUDE om.—The term 
‘domestic crude oil’ means any crude oil pro- 
duced from a well located in the United 
States. 

“(3) PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The term ‘pe- 
troleum product’ includes crude oil. 

“(4) UNITED STATES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘United 
States’ means the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, any possession of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

“(B) UNITED STATES INCLUDES CONTINENTAL 
SHELF AREAS.—The principles of section 638 
shall apply for purposes of the term ‘United 
States’. 

“(C) UNITED STATES INCLUDES FOREIGN 
TRADE ZONES.—The term ‘United States’ in- 
cludes any foreign trade zone of the United 
States. 

“(5) UNITED STATES REFINERY.—The term 
‘United States refinery’ means any facility in 
the United States at which crude oil is 
refined. 

“(6) REFINERIES WHICH PRODUCE NATURAL 
GASOLINE.—In the case of any United States 
refinery which produces natural gasoline 
from natural gas, the gasoline so produced 
shall be treated as received at such refinery 
at the time so produced. 

“(7) Premises—The term ‘premises’ has 
the same meaning as when used for purposes 
of determining gross income from the prop- 
erty under section 613. 

“(8) BarreL.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

“(9) FRACTIONAL PART OF BARREL—In the 
case of a fraction of a barrel, the tax as im- 
posed by section 4611 shall be the same 
fraction of the amount of such tax imposed 
on a whole barrel. 

“(b) ONLY ONE Tax IMPOSED WITH RESPECT 
To ANY Propuct.—No tax shall be imposed 
by section 4611 with respect to any petroleum 
product if the person who would be liable 
for such tax establishes that a prior tax im- 
posed by such section has been imposed 
with respect to such product. 

“(c) DISPOSITION OF REVENUES From PUERTO 
Rico AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS.—The provi- 
sions of subsections (a)(3) and (b)(3) of 
section 7652 shall not apply to any tax im- 
posed by section 4611. 

“Subchapter B—Tax on Certain Chemicals 


“Sec. 4661. 'mposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4662. Definitions and special rules. 


“Sec. 4661. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 


“(a) GENERAL Rute.—There is hereby im- 
posed 4 tax on any taxable chemical sold by 
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the manufacturer, 
thereof. 

“(b) AMOUNT OF Tax—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the following 
table: 


producer, or importer 


The tax is 

the following 
amount per ton: 
$4. 87 


“In the case of: 
Acetylene 


Ethylene 
Methane 
Napthaiene 
Propylene 
Toluene 


Antimony 
Antimony trioxide.. 


Barium sulfide... 
Bromine 
Cadmium ...- 
Chlorine 


Cobalt 

Cupric sulfate_ 
Cupric oxide____ 
Cuprous oxide 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydrogen fluoride 
Lead oxide 
Mercury 

Nickel 
Phosphorous 
Stannous chloride 
Stannic chloride_ 
Zine chloride 

Zinc sulfate 
Potassium hydroxide 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sulfuric acid. 
Nitric acid 


“(c) TsRMINaTION.—No tax shall be im- 
posed under this section during any period 
during which no tax is imposed under sec- 
tion 4611(a). 

“Sec. 4662. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) TAXABLE CHEMICAL—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), the term ‘taxable 
chemical’ means any substance— 

“(A) which is listed in the table under 
section 4661(b), and 

“(B) which is manufactured or produced 
in the United States or entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or ware- 
housing. 

“(2) UNITED sSTATES.—The term ‘United 
States’ has the meaning given such term by 
section 4612(a) (4). 

“(3) Importer.—The term ‘importer’ means 
the person entering the taxable chemical for 
consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(4) Ton.—The term ‘ton’ means 2,000 
pounds. In the case of any taxable chemical 
which is a gas, the term ‘ton’ means the 
amount of such gas in cubic feet which is 
the equivalent of 2,000 pounds on a 
molecular weight basis. 

“(5) FRACTIONAL PART OF TON.—In the case 
of a fraction of a ton, the tax imposed by 
section 4661 shall be the same fraction of 
the amount of such tax imposed on a whole 
ton. 

“(b) EXCEPTIONS; OTHER SPECIAL RULES.— 
For purposes of this subchapter— 

“(1) METHANE OR BUTANE USED AS A FUEL.— 
Under reguiations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, methane or butane shall be treated as 
a taxable chemical only if it is used other- 
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wise than as a fuel (and, for purposes of sec- 
tion 4661(a), the person so using it shall be 
treated as the manufacturer thereof). 

“(2) SUBSTANCES USED IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF FERTILIZER.— 

“(A) In GENERAL.—In the case of nitric 
acid, sulfuric acid, or ammonia which is a 
qualified substance— 

“(1) no tax shall be imposed under section 
4661(a) for any sale before October 1, 1983, 
and 

(il) in the case of a sale after September 
30, 1983, the table contained in section 4661 
(b) shall be applied by substituting 19 cents 
for the amount otherwise applicable to such 
substance. 

“(B) QUALIFIED SUBSTANCE.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the term ‘qualified sub- 
stance’ means any substance— 

“(i) used in a qualified use by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, 

“(ti) sold for use by the purchaser in a 
qualified use, or 

“(ill) sold for resale by the purchaser to a 
second purchaser for use by such second pur- 
chaser in a qualified use. 

“(C) QUALIFIED UsE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘qualified use’ means 
any use in the manufacture or production of 
& fertilizer. 

“(3) SULFURIC ACID PRODUCED AS A BYPRODUCT 
OF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL.—In the case of 
sulfuric acid produced solely as a byproduct 
of and on the same site as air pollution con- 
trol equipment, no tax shall be imposed 
under this section, 

“(c) Use BY MANUFACTURER, Erc., CONSID- 
ERED SALE.—If any person manufactures, pro- 
duces, or imports a taxable chemical and 
uses such chemical, then such person shall be 
liable for tax under section 4661 in the same 
manner as if such chemical were sold by such 
person. 

“(d) REFUND OR CREDIT FOR CERTAIN USES.— 

“(1) IN cENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, if— 

“(A) a tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to any taxable chemical, and 

“(B) such chemical was used by any person 
in the manufacture or production of any 
other substance the sale of which by such 
person would be taxable under such section, 


then an amount equal to the tax so paid 
shall be allowed as a credit or refund (with- 
out interest) to such person in the same 
manner as if it were an overpayment of tax 
imposed by such section. In any case to 
which this paragraph applies, the amount of 
any such credit or refund shall not exceed 
the amount of tax imposed by such section 
on the other substance manufactured or 
produced. 

“(2) USE as FERTILIZER.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, if 


“(A) a tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to nitric acid, sulfuric acid, or 
ammonia without regard to subsection (b) 
(2), and 

“(B) any person uses such substance, or 
sells such substance for use, as a qualified 
substance, 


then an amount equal to the excess of the 
tax so paid over the tax determined with re- 
gard to subsection (b) (2) shall be allowed as 
a credit or refund (without interest) to such 
person in the same manner as if it were an 
overpayment of tax imposed by this section. 

“(e) DISPOSITION OF REVENUES FROM PUERTO 
RICO AND THE VIRGIN [stanps.—The provisions 
of subsections (a)(3) and (b)(3) of section 
7652 shall not apply to any tax imposed by 
section 4661.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle D is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to chapter 37 the 
following new item: 

“Chapter 38. ENVIRONMENTAL TAXES.”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Dare.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
April 1, 1981. 
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SUBTITLE B—ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE RESPONSE TRUST FUND 


Sec. 221. ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS SUB- 
STANCE RESPONSE TRUST FUND, 


(a) CREATION oF TRUsT Funp.—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Hazardous Substance Response Trust Fund” 
(hereinafter in this subtitle referred to as 
the “Response Trust Fund”), consisting of 
such amounts as may be appropriated or 
transferred to such Trust Fund as provided 
in this section. 

(b) TRANSFERS TO RESPONSE TRUST FUND.— 

(1) AMOUNTS EQUIVALENT TO CERTAIN TAXES, 
ETc.—There are hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the Response Trust Fund 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (hereinafter in this subtitle re- 
ferred to as the Secretary") to be equivalent 
to— 

(A) the amounts received in the Treasury 
under section 4611 or 4661 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 

(B) the amounts recovered on behalf of 
the Response Trust Fund under this Act, 
and 

(C) all moneys recovered or collected 
under section 311(b)(6)(B) of the Clean 
Water Act, 

(D) penalties assessed under Title I of this 
Act, and 

(E) punitive damages under section 107(c) 
(8). 

(2) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Emergency Response Trust Fund for fis- 
cal year— 

(A) 1981, $44,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $44,000,000, 

(C) 1983, $44,000,000, 

(D) 1984, $44,000,000, and 

(E) 1985, $44,000,000, plus an amount equal 
to so much of the aggregate amount author- 
ized to be appropriated under subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), and (D) as has not been ap- 
propriated before October 1, 1984, 

(3) TRANSFER oF FUNDs.—There shall be 
transferred to the Response Trust Fund— 

(A) one-half of the unobligated balance 
remaining before the date of the enactment 
of this Act under the Fund in section 311 of 
the Clean Water Act, and 

(B) the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 504(b) of the Clean Water Act during 
any fiscal year. 

(c) EXPENDITURES From RESPONSE TRUST 
FUND.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. —Amounts in the Response 
Trust Fund shall be ayailable in connection 
with releases or threats of releases of haz- 
ardous substances into the environment only 
for purposes of making expenditures which 
are described in section 111 (other than sub- 
section (j) thereof) of this Act, as in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, in- 
cluding— 

(A) response costs, 

(B) claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, 

(C) claims for injury to, or destruction or 
loss of, natural resources, and 

(D) related costs described in section 111 
(c) of this Act. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES.—At 
least two-thirds of the amounts appropriated 
to the Response Trust Fund under subsection 
(b) (1) (A) and (2) shall be reserved— 

(A) for the purposes specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (4) of section 111(a) of 
this Act, and 

(B) for the repayment of advances made 
under section 223(c), other than advances 
subject to the limitation of section 223(c) 
(2)(C). 

Sec. 222. LIABILTTY oF UNITED STATES LIMITED 
TO AMOUNT IN TRUST FUND. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Any claim for dam- 

ages filed against the Response Trust Fund 
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may be paid only out of such Trust Fund. 
Nothing in this Act (or in any amendment 
made by this Act) shall authorize the pay- 
ment by the United States Government of 
any additional amount for damages with re- 
spect to any such claim out of any source 
other than the Response Trust Fund. 

(b) ORDER IN WHICH UNPAID CLAIMS ARE 
To Be Paw.—lIf at any time the Response 
Trust Fund is unable (by reason of subsec- 
tion (a)) to pay all of the claims (other than 
for response costs) payable out of such Trust 
Fund at such time, such claims shall, to the 
extent permitted under subsection (a), be 
paid in full in the order in which they were 
finally determined. 


Sec. 223. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


(a) METHOD or TRANsSFER.—The amounts 
appropriated by section 221(b)(1) shall be 
transferred at least monthly from the general 
fund of the Treasury to the Response Trust 
Fund on the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the amounts referred to in such 
section. Proper adjustments shall be made in 
the amount subsequently transferred to the 
extent prior estimates were in excess of or 
less than the amount required to be trans- 
ferred. 

(b) MANAGEMENT OF TRUST FuND.— 

(1) REPORT.—The Secretary shall be the 
trustee of the Response Trust Fund. and 
shall report to the Congress for each fiscal 
year ending on or after September 30, 1981, 
on the financial condition and the results of 
the operations of such Trust Fund during 
such fiscal year and on its expected condition 
and operations during the next 5 fiscal years. 
Such report shall be printed as a House docu- 
ment of the session of the Congress to which 
the report is made. 

(2) INVESTMENT.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to invest such portion of such 
Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such 
investments shall be in public debt securities 
with maturities suitable for the needs of 
such Trust Fund and bearing interest at rates 
determined by the Secretary, taking into con- 
sideration current market yields on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities. The income 
on such investments shall be credited to and 
form a part of each such Trust Fund. 

(c) AUTHORITY To Borrow.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Response Trust Find, 
as repayable advances, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of such 
Trust Fund. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON ADVANCES TO RESPONSE 
TRUST FUND.— 

(A) AGGREGATE ADVANCEs.—The maximum 
aggregate amount of repayable advances to 
the Response Trust Fund which is outstand- 
ing at any one time during any fiscal year 
shall not exceed an amount which the Secre- 
tary estimates will be equal to the sum of 
the rmounts which will be appropriated or 
transferred to such Trust Fund under para- 
graph (1)(A) of section 221(b) of this Act 
for the following fiscal year, and 

(B) ADVANCES FOR PAYMENT OF RESPONSE 
costs.—No amount may be advanced after 
March 31, 1983, to the Response Trust Fund 
for the purpose of paying response costs de- 
scribed in section 111(a) (1), (2), or (4), 
unless such costs are incurrea incident to 
any spill the effects of which the Secretary 
determines to be catastrophic. 

(C) ADVANCES FOR OTHER costs.—The 
maximum aggregate amount advanced to the 
Emergency Response Trust Fund which is 
outstanding at any one time during any 
fiscal year for the purpose of paying costs 
other than costs described in section 111 
(a) (1), (2), or (4) shall not exceed one- 
third of the amount of the estimate made 
under subparagraph (A) for sucn fiscal year. 

(D) FINAL REPAYMENT.—No advance shall 
be made to the Response Trust Fund after 
September 30, 1985, and all advances to 
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such Fund shall be repaid on or before such 
oe) REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES.—Advances 
made pursuant to this subsection shall be 
repaid, and interest on such advances shall 
be paid, to the general fund of the Treasury 
when the Secretary determines that moneys 
are available for such purposes in the Trust 
Pund to which the advance was made. Such 
interest shall be at rates computed in the 
same manner as provided in subsection (b) 
and shall be compounded annually. 

Subtitle C—Post-Closure Tax and Trust Fund 


Sec. 231. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

(a) IN GeneraL.—Chapter 38, as added by 
section 211, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 

“Subchapter C—Tax on Hazardous Wastes 


“Sec. 4681. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4682. Definitions and special rules. 


“Sec. 4681. IMPOSITION OF TAX. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLE.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax on the receipt of hazardous waste 
at a qualified hazardous waste disposal 
facility. 

“(b) AMOUNT OF Tax,—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be equal 
to $2.13 per dry weight ton of hazardous 
waste. 

“Sec. 4682. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 


“(a) Derrinirions.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) Hazarpous wasTe.—The term ‘hazard- 
ous waste’ Means any waste— 

“(A) having the characteristics identified 
under section 3001 of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act (other than waste the 
regulation of which under such Act has been 
suspended by Act of Congress), or 

“(B) subject to the reporting or record- 
keeping requirements of section 3002 and 
3004 of such Act, as so in effect. 

(2). QUALIFIED HAZARDOUS WASTE DISPOSAL 
FACILITY.—The term ‘qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility’ means any facility 
which has received a permit or is accorded 
interim status under section 3005 of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 


“(b) Tax IMPOSED ON OWNER OR OPERA- 
Tor.—The tax imposed by section 4681 shall 
be imposed on the owner or operator of the 
qualified hazardous waste disposal facility. 


“(c) Tax Nor TO APPLY TO CERTAIN 
Wastes.—The tax imposed by section 4681 
shall not apply to any hazardous waste which 
will not remain at the qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility after the facility is 
closed. 


“(d) APPLICABILITY or Secrion.—The tax 
imposed by section 4681 shall apply to the 
receipt of hazardous waste after September 
30, 1983, except that if, as of September 30 of 
any subsequent calendar year, the unobli- 
gated balance of the Post-closure Liability 
Trust Fund exceeds $200,000,000, no tax shall 
be imposed under such section during the 
following calendar year.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 38 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“Subchapter C—Tax on Hazardous Wastes.”. 
Sec. 232. Post-CLosure LIABILITY Trust FUND. 


(a) CREATION oF TRUST FuNnD.—There is es- 
tablished in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Post-closure Liability Trust Fund”, con- 
sisting of such amounts as may be appro- 
priated. credited, or transferred to such 
Trust Fund. 

(b) EXPENDITURES FROM Post-CLosurRE LI- 
ABILITY TRUST FuND.—Amounts in the Post- 
Closure Liability Trust Fund shall be avall- 
able oniy for the purposes described in sec- 
tions 107(k) and 111(i) of this Act (as 


in effect on the date of the enactment of 
this Act). 
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(c) ADMINISTRATIVE ProvisIons.—The pro- 
visions of section 222 and 223 of this Act 
shall apply with respect to the trust fund 
established under this section, except that 
the amount of any repayable advances out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$200,000,000. 


Subtitle D—Study 
Sec. 241. STUDY. 


(a) GENERAL RuLe.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury (in consultation with the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency) shall conduct a study on— 

(1) the feasibility and desirability of— 

(A) a schedule of taxes for the Response 
Trust Fund— 

(1) which is based on the disposal or gen- 
eration of hazardous waste, and 

(ii) which would reflect the degree of haz- 
ard and risk of harm to the public health 
and the environment posed by the various 
hazardous wastes, 

(B) a schedule of taxes for the Post-Clo- 
sure Trust Pund— 

(ili) which are designed to promote the 
recycling, incineration, and neutralization of 
hazardous waste, 

(C) taxes imposed on substances not taxed 
by the amendments made by this title such 
as biomass and wastes designed as haz- 
ardous pursuant to section 3001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act after the effective date 
of this Act, 

(2) an exemption from or an increase in 
the substances or the amount of taxes im- 
posed by section 4661 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 for copper, lead, and zinc oxide, 
and for feedstocks when used in the manu- 
facture and production of fertilizers, based 
upon the expenditure experience of the 
Response Trust Fung, 

(3) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
sections 4611, 4661, and 4681 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on the Nation's 
balance of trade with other countries (in 
consultation with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the United States Trade Representative), 
and 

(4) the necessity for, and methods of 
financing (including the adequacy of the 
amount raised in light of future require- 
ments), the Post-Closure Liability Trust 
Fund. 

(b) The Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency shall conduct studies 
on and make such recommendations as he 
deems appropriate on amendments to assure 
that risk to public health and welfare and 
the environment from closed hazardous 
waste facilities, is minimized. Recommenda- 
tions shall include but not be limited to the 
appropriate division of responsibility among 
the Post-Closure Fund, State and local gov- 
ernments, the owners and operators of 
facilities, for their care in perpetuity; the 
appropriate role of private insurance and 
means of encouraging the development of 
such. 

(c) Reporr.— 

(1) IN GeENERAL.—Not later than January 1, 
1985, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
submit to the Congress a report on the re- 
sults of the study conducted under subsec- 
tion (a) (other than paragraph (4) there- 
of), together with such recommendations as 
he deems feasible. 

(2) POST-CLOSURE LIABILITY TRUST FUND.— 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit 
to the Congress a report on the results of 
the study conducted under subsection (a) 
(4), together with such recommendations 
as he deems feasible. on the date— 

(A) which is 30 months after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, and 

(B) which is 42 months after such date. 
Sec. 242. Tax TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DE- 

VELOPMENT BONDS ‘SSUES TO 
FINANCE POLLUTION CONTROL OR 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES. 

(a) IN GeNERAL.—Section 103 of the In- 

ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to in- 
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terest on certain governmental obligations) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (h) 
as subsection (j), and by inserting after sub- 
section (g) the following new subsections: 

“(h) Am on WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
FAcILiTies.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘air or water 
pollution control facility’ means land or 
property of a character subject to deprecia- 
tion under section 167— 

“(A) which is acquired, constructed, recon- 
structed, or erected to abate or contro! water 
or atmospheric pollution or contamination 
by removing, altering, disposing, storing. or 
preventing the creation or emission of pol- 
lutants, contaminants, wastes, or heat, 

“(B) which is certified by the Federal cer- 
tifying authority (as defined in section 169 
(d) (2)) or the State certifying authority (as 
defined in section 169(d)(3)) as meeting or 
furthering Federal or State requirements for 
abatement or control of water or atmospheric 
pollution or contamination, and 

“(C) all or a portion of the expenditures 
for the acquisition, construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or erection of which would not be made 
except for the purpose of abating, controlling, 
or preventing pollution. 

"(2) EXEMPT FINANCING TO BE UNAVAILABLE 
FOR EXPENDITURES FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN 
POLLUTION CONTROL.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (b) (4) (F) 
of this section shall not apply with respect to 
any Issue of obligations (otherwise qualifying 
under subsection (b) (4) (F)) if the portion of 
the proceeds of such issue which fs used to 
provide air or water pollution control facili- 
ties exceeds (by more than an insubstantial 
amount) the amount by which— 

"(i) the cost of acquiring, constructing, re- 
constructing, or erecting the facility, exceeds 

“(1i) the net profit which may reasonably 
be expected to be derived through the re- 
covery of wastes or otherwise in the opera- 
tion of the facility over its actual useful life. 

“(B) NeT proritr.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘net profit’ means the 
present value of benefits (using a discount 
rate of 1214 percent) to be derived from that 
portion of such cost properly attributable to 
the purpose of increasing the output or ca- 
pacity, or extending the useful life, or re- 
ducing the total operating costs of the plant 
or other property (or any unit thereof) in 
connection with which such facility is to be 
operated, reduced by the sum of— 


“(t) the total cost incurred to acquire, 
construct, reconstruct, or erect the property 
(reduced by its estimated salvage value), 
and 

“(ii) the present value (using a discount 
rate of 12% percent of) all expenses reason- 
ably expected to be incurred in the operation 
and maintenance of the property, including 
utility and labor costs, Federal, State, and 
local income taxes, the cost of insurance, and 
interest expense. 


“(1) Sotm Waste DISPOSAL Facrirrres.— 
For purposes of this section, the term 
‘hazardous waste or solid waste disposal 
facilities’ includes land and property of a 
character subfect to depreciation under sec- 
tion 167 which is acquired, constructed, re- 
constructed, or erected for no significant 
purpose other than to comply with hazard- 
ous or solid waste manacement requirements 
imposed by the Solid Waste Disposal Act.”’. 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subpara- 
graph (E) of section 103(b)(4) of such 
Code is amended by inserting “, hazardous 
waste,” after “sewage”, 

(C) CLARIFICATION OF REFERENCE.—For pur- 
poses of section 103(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, any reference to the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act means the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act as amended by the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act of 
1976 and as it is, or may be. amended from 
time to time bv other Acts. No inference 
shall be drawn from the preceding sentence 
with respect to the presence or absence of 
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the words "as amended”, by themselves or in 
combination with a reference to another Act, 
whenever reference is made in any other 
provision of law to an Act by its short title. 
(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall apply with 
respect to obligations issued after the date 
of enactment of this Act and with respect to 
taxable years ending after that date. 
TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 301. (a) The President shall submit to 
the Congress, within four years after enact- 
ment of this Act a comprehensive report on 
experience with the implementation of this 
Act, including, but not limited to— 

(1) the extent to which the Act and Fund 
are effective in enabling government to re- 
spond to and mitigate the effects of releases 
of hazardous substances; 

(2) a summary of past receipts and dis- 
bursements from the Fund; 

(3) a projection of any future funding 
needs remaining after the expiration of au- 
thority to collect taxes, and of the threat to 
public health, welfare, and the environment 
posed by the projected releases which create 
any such needs; 

(4) the record and experience of the Fund 
in recovering Fund disbursements from 
liable parties; 

(5) the record of State participation in 
the system of response, liability, and com- 
pensation established by this Act; 

(6) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
title II of this Act on the Nation’s balance of 
trade with other countries; 

(7) an assessment of the feasibility and 
desirability of a schedule of taxes which 
would take into account one or more of the 
following: the likelihood of a release of a 
hazardous substance, the degree of hazard 
and risk of harm to public health, welfare, 
and the environment resulting from any 
such release, incentives to proper handling, 
recycling, incineration, and neutralization 
of hazardous wastes, and disincentives to 
improper or illegal handling or disposal of 
hazardous materials, administrative and re- 
porting burdens on government and indus- 
try, and the extent to which the tax burden 
falls on the substances and parties which 
create the problems addressed by this Act. 
In preparing the report, the President shall 
consult with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies, affected industries and claim- 
ants, and such other interested parties as he 
may find useful. Based upon the analyses 
and consultation required by this subsec- 
tion, the President shall also include in the 
report any recommendations for legislative 
changes he may deem necessary for the bet- 
ter effectuation of the purposes of this Act, 
including but not limited to recommenda- 
tions concerning authorization levels, taxes, 
State participation, Mability and liability 
limits, and financial responsibility 
provisions. 

(b) The President shall conduct a study to 
determine (1) whether adequate private in- 
surance protection is available on reasonable 
terms and conditions to the owners and op- 
erators of vessels and facilities subject to lia- 
bility under section 107 of this Act, and (2) 
whether the market for such insurance is 
sufficiently competitive to assure purchasers 
of features such as a reasonable range of de- 
ductibles, co-insurance provisions, and ex- 
clusions. The President shall submit the re- 
sults of his study, together with his recom- 
mendations, within two years of the date of 
enactment of this Act, and shall submit an 
interim report on his study within one year 
of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c) (1) The President, acting through Fed- 
eral officials designated by the National Con- 
tingency Plan published under section 105 of 
this Act, shall study and, not later than two 
years after the enactment of this Act, shall 
promulgate regulations for the assessment of 
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damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources resulting from a release 
of oil or a hazardous substance for the pur- 
poses of this Act and section 311(f) (4) and 
(5) of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

(2) Such regulations shall specify (A) 
standard procedures for simplified assess- 
ments requiring minimal field obervation, 
including establishing measures of damages 
based on units of discharge or release or units 
of affected area, and (B) alternative proto- 
cols for conducting assessments in individual 
cases to determine the type and extent of 
short and long term injury, destruction, or 
loss. Such regulations shall identify the best 
available procedures to determine such dam- 
ages, including both direct and indirect in- 
jury, destruction, or loss and shall take into 
consideration factors including, but not 
limited to, replacement value, use value, and 
ability of the ecosystem or resource to re- 
cover. 

(3) Such regulations shall be reviewed and 
revised as appropriate every two years. 

(d) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies and appro- 
priate representatives of State and local gov- 
ernments and nongovernmental agencies, 
conduct a study and report to the Congress 
within two years of the date of enactment of 
this Act on the issues, alternatives, and pol- 
icy considerations involved in the selection 
of locations for hazardous waste treatment, 
storage, and disposal facilities. This study 
shall include: 

(A) an assessment of current and projected 
treatment, storage, and disposal capacity 
needs and shortfalls for hazardous waste by 
management category on a State-by-State 
basis; 

(B) an evaluation of the appropriateness 
of a regional approach to siting and design- 
ing hazardous waste management facilities 
and the identification of hazardous waste 
management regions, interstate or intrastate, 
or both, with similar hazardous waste man- 
agement needs; 

(C) solicitation and analysis of pronosals 
for the construction and operation of haz- 
ardous waste management facilities by non- 
governmental entities, except that no pro- 
posal solicited under terms of this subsection 
shall be analyzed if it involves cost to the 
United States Government or fails to comply 
with the requirements of subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act and other appli- 
cable provisions of law; 

(D) recommendations on the appropriate 
balance between public and private sector 
involvement in the siting, design, and oper- 
ation of new hazardous waste management 
facilities; 

(E) documentation of the major reasons 
for public opposition to new hazardous waste 
management facilities; and 

(F) an evaluation of the various options 
for overcoming obstacles to siting new fa- 
cilities, including needed legislation for im- 
plementing the most suitable option or op- 
tions. 

(e) (1) In order to determine the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies in providing legal redress for harm to 
man and the environment caused by the re- 
lease of hazardous substances into the envi- 
ronment, there shall be submitted to the 
Congress a study within 12 months of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

(2) This study shall be conducted with the 
assistance of the American Bar Association, 
the American Law Institute, the Association 
of American Trial Lawyers, and the National 
Association of State Attorneys General with 
the President of each entity selecting three 
members from each organization to conduct 
the study. The Study Chairman and one 
Renorter shall be elected from among the 
twelve members of the study group. 

(3) As part of their review of the adequacy 
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of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies, the study group shall evaluate the 
following: 

(A) the nature, adequacy and availability 
of existing remedies under present law in 
compensating for harm to man from the 
release of hazardous substances; 

(B) the nature of barriers to recovery (par- 
ticularly with respect to burdens of going 
forward and of proof and relevancy) and the 
role such barriers play in the legal system; 

(C) the scope of the evidentiary burdens 
placed on the plaintiff in proving harm from 
the release of hazardous substances, partic- 
ularly in light of the scientific uncertainty 
over causation with respect to: 

(i) carcinogens, mutagens, and teratogens, 
and (ii) the human health effects of exposure 
to low doses of hazardous substances over 
long periods of time; 

(D) the nature and adequacy of existing 
remedies under present law in providing 
compensation for damages to natural re- 
sources from the release of hazardous sub- 
stances; 

(E) the scope of liability under existing 
law and the consequences, particularly with 
respect to obtaining imsurance, of any 
changes in such Hability; 

(F) barriers to recovery posed by existing 
statutes of limitations. 

(4) The report shall be submitted to the 
Congress with appropriate recommendations. 
Such recommendations shall explicitly ad- 
dress: 

(A) the need for revisions in existing 
statutory or common law; and 

(B) whether such revisions should take the 
form of Federal statutes or the development 
of a model code which is recommended for 
adoption by the States. 

(5) The Fund shall pay administrative ex- 
penses incurred for the study. No expenses 
shall be available to pay compensation, ex- 
cept expenses on a per diem basis for the 
one Reporter, but in no case shall the total 
expenses of the study exceed $300,000. 

(f) The President, acting through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Secretary of Transportation, 
the Administrator of the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration, and the Di- 
rector of the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health shall study and, not 
later than two years after the enactment of 
this Act, shall modify the National Contin- 
gency Plan to provide for the protection of 
the health and safety of employees involved 
in response actions. 


EFFECTIVE DATES, SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 302. (a) Unless otherwise provided, 
all provisions of this Act shall be effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) Any regulation issued pursuant to any 
provisions of section 311 of the Clean Water 
Act which is repealed or superseded by this 
Act and which is in effect on the date imme- 
diately preceding the effective date of this 
Act shall be deemed to be a regulation is- 
sued pursuant to the authority of this Act 
and shall remain in full force and effect un- 
less or until superseded by new regulations 
issued thereunder. 

(c) Any regulation— 

(1) respecting financial responsibility, 

(2) issued pursuant to any provision of law 
repealed or superseded by this Act, and 

(3) in effect on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of this Act shall be 
deemed to be a regulation issued pursuant to 
the authority of this Act and shall remain in 
full force and effect unless or until super- 
seded by new regulations issued thereunder. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or Habili- 
ties of any person under other Federal or 
State law, including common law, with re- 
spect to releases of hazardous substances or 
other pollutant or contaminants. The pro- 
visions of this Act shall mot be considered, 
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interpreted, or construed In any way as 
reflecting a determination, in part or whole, 
of policy regarding the inapplicability of 
strict liability, or strict liability doctrines, 
to activities relating to hazardous sub- 
stances, pollutants or contaminants or other 
such activities. 


EXPIRATION, SUNSET PROVISION 


Sec. 303. Unless reauthorized by the Con- 
gress, the authority to collect taxes con- 
ferred by this Act shall terminate on Septem- 
ber 30, 1985. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 304. (a) Subsection (b) of section 504 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) One half of any sums appropriated 
prior to the enactment of this Act under sub- 
section (k) of section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and all sums 
appropriated under section 504(b) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
be transferred to the Fund established under 
title II of this Act. 

(c) In any case in which any provision 
of section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act is determined to be in conflict 
with any provisions of this Act, the provisions 
of this Act shall apply. 


LEGISLATIVE VETO 


Sec. 305. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, simultaneously with pro- 
mulgation or repromulgation of any rule or 
regulation under authority of title I of this 
Act, the head of the department, agency, or 
instrumentality promulgating such rule or 
regulation shall transmit a copy thereof to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section. the 
rule or regulation shall not become effective, 
if— 

(1) within ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date 
of promulgation, both Houses of Congress 
adopt a concurrent resolution, the matter 
after the receiving clause of which is as 
follows: “That Congress disapproves the 
rule or regulation promulgated by the 

dealing with the matter of 
which rule or regulation was transmitted 
to Congress on -.------", the blank spaces 
therein being appropriately filled; or 

(2) within sixty calendar days of contin- 
uous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, one House of Congress adopts 
such a concurrent resolution and transmits 
such resolution to the other House, and 
such resolution is not disapproved bv such 
other House within thirty calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after such 
transmittal. 

(b) Jf. at the end of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a rule or regulation, 
no committee of either House of Congress 
has reported or been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of a concurrent resolu- 
tion disapvroving the rule or regulation and 
neither House has adopted such a resolu- 
tion, the rule or regulation may go into 
effect immediately. If, within such sixty 
calendar days, such a committee has 
reported or been discharged from further 
consideration of such a resolution. or either 
House has adopted such a resolution, the 
rule or regulation mav go into effect not 
sooner than ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such rule 
is prescribed unless disapproved as provided 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an ad‘fournment 
of more than three days to a day certain 
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are excluded in the computation of thirty, 
sixty, and ninety calendar days of contin- 
uous session of Congress. 

(d) Congressional inaction on, or rejec- 
tion of, a resolution of disapproval shall not 
be deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule or regulation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 306. (a) Each hazardous substance 
which is listed or designated as provided in 
section 101(14) of this Act shall, within 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act or at the time of such listing or 
designation, whichever is later. be listed as 
a hazardous material under the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act. 

(b) A common or contract carrier shall 
be liable under other law in Meu of section 
107 of this Act for damages or remedial 
action resulting from the release of a haz- 
ardous substance during the course of 
transportation which commenced prior to 
the effective date of the listing of such 
substance as a hazardous material under 
the Hazardous Materials Transportation 
Act, or for substances litsed pursuant to 
Subsection (a) of this section, prior to the 
effective date of such listing: Provided, 
however, That this subsection shall not 
apply where such a carrier can demonstrate 
that he did not have actual knowledge of 
the identity or nature of the substance 
released. 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR SOLID WASTE 

Sec. 307. (a) Section 2001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act is amended by striking 
out “a Deputy Assistant” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "an Assistant”. 

(b) The Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency appointed 
to head the Office of Solid Waste shall be in 
addition to the five Assistant Administrators 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
provided for in section 1(d) of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 3 of 1970 and the addi- 
tional Assistant Administrator provided by 
the Toxic Substance Control Act, shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. and shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for 
Level IV of the Executive Schedule Pay 
Rates under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 308. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of any provision of this Act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances and the 
remainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the names of cosponsors which 
appear on the substitute now before the 
Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors of this measure: The 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT 
C. BYRD), the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Baker), the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON), and 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
DURENBERGER) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I yield 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, my dear 
friend and colleague over the years, Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
measure is vitally important to the peo- 
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ple of the United States. This legislation 
has been with us in the committee for a 
long, long time. 

Mr. President, I earnestly support S. 
1480, the Environmental Emergency Re- 
sponse Act, as I supported it as I did on 
July 11 of this year when 11 members of 
our Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, in rather general agree- 
ment, reported the legislation we dis- 
cuss today. The substitute is not entirely 
as reported from the committee but I do 
want to say, of the 14 members of our 
committee, 11 members, voted for the 
measure and to report it to the Senate. 
In addition to myself, they are Senators 
BENTSEN, BURDICK, CHAFEE, CULVER, Do- 
MENICI, GRAVEL, HART, MITCHELL, MOYNI- 
HAN, and STAFFORD. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works reports an average of 50 
bills to the Senate in any givem Congress. 
It shows that the committee has a wide 
range of subject matters and when we 
reorganized the committee structure 
some nearly 4 years ago we had to take 
on certain new matters. 

But the committee membership, work- 
ing at a closer ratio than any other com- 
mittee in the Senate—eight Democrats 
and six Republicans—has worked to- 
gether. Senator STAFFORD, the ranking 
minority member, will substantiate, that 
in our progress on bills, very important 
bills, we have worked with very few ani- 
mosities. There was no partisanship per- 
mitted insofar as I could lead the com- 
mittee on the discussion of matters en- 
tirely upon what we were concerned with 
at the time. The majority of these are 
measures familiar to any committee: Ex- 
tensions and reauthorizations of ongoing 
Federal programs. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the committee brings landmark 
legislation to the Senate. S. 1480 is such 
a bill. 

The majority of these measures are 
programs that are not sometimes given 
the attention, which they should have 
from the body politic, from the people 
of the country as a whole. But this legis- 
lation, Mr. President, is landmark 
legislation, by whatever term, a water- 
shed in legislation of this type. 

It is such a bill and the compromise 
is such a compromise. We have had 
during the past several days approxi- 
mately 25 or 30 Senators from varying 
viewpoints and background, experiences, 
contacts, and interests participating in 
the discussions, including, of course, the 
majority leader, Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, 
and the minority leader, Mr. BAKER. 

I am disappointed that such an im- 
portant bill to help solve such a pressing 
problem must be addressed in the very 
last days of this Congress. I had hoped 
that we could have resolved this issue 
much earlier, as the House has done. 
This legislation addresses one of the 
great problems of our time: The poison- 
ing of our land and water. 

We are here to discuss a compromise 
of the reported bill in order to find solu- 
tions to these urgent problems. We seek 
compromise because we are realists. 

The problem of hazardous waste dis- 
posal in this Nation has reached fright- 
ening proportions. While new toxic 
chemicals and new hazardous waste dis- 
posal facilities will be controlled and 
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regulated under existing law, there is no 
procedure for dealing with dangers 
posed by chemicals already in the mar- 
ketplace and the haphazard handling of 
toxic materials and past disposal of 
chemical wastes. The increasing inci- 
dents of contaminated drinking water, 
surface water, and ground water; the 
destruction of fish and wildlife; and the 
threats to public safety from health 
hazards, explosions, and fires have all 
made this bill necessary. Our Nation 
cannot afford more Love Canals or inci- 
dents like that in Elizabeth N.J., 
or New Orleans, Our Nation cannot af- 
ford a delay in passing a law that will 
provide adequate Government cleanup 
and response for chemical accidents. 

My State of West Virginia has been 
spared incidents of the magnitude of 
those I referred to. But, West Virginia 
is among the 10 leading States in the 
production of hazardous substances, so 
there is always a substantial threat. 

We were cautioned not to act at this 
time, and there were those who believed 
in good conscience that we should wait 
until next year. I remember reading re- 
cently the editorial in the Washington 
Star which spoke of the seriousness of 
this problem but suggested that it would 
be better to wait until next year, so we 
understand the across-the-board ques- 
tioning about our efforts. 

But to me, and to others on the com- 
mittee, we cannot delay in passing a law 
that will provide adequate cleanup and 
response to hazardous substances acci- 
dents. 

The reported committee bill provides 
for liability, compensation, cleanup, and 
emergency response for hazardous sub- 
stances released into the environment 
and the cleanup of inactive hazardous 
waste disposal sites. It was an effort to 
cope, at least in part, with the spread 
of toxic chemicals through our environ- 
ment, and with the dangers these chem- 
icals pose to our citizens and to our val- 
uable resources. 

In this Congress. the Senators and staff 
of the Environment and Public Works 
Committee have spent nearly 3 years 
listening to testimony, discussing, and 
debating possible solutions to the prob- 
lems we have heard so much about re- 
cently. We have worked hard to achieve a 
bipartisan consensus on the committee 
through 11 days of the hearings and 17 
days of markups. 

Before the election recess, I noted that 
the Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the National Association for Chem- 
ical Producers, supported the House bill 
(No. 7020). That legislation addresses 
only a portion of the problems produced 
from hazardous chemicals into the envi- 
ronment. but it certainly was a positive 
step in the right direction. I had heard 
the industry had accepted the need to 
address these growing problems and had 
agreed on some solutions. 

Now I hear differently. Now I hear 
that industry support never really ex- 
isted for the House superfund bill. 

CMA had favored legislation that 
would only deal with abandoned hazard- 
ous waste sites. 
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However, the problem of dangerous 
chemical leaking into the environment 
now, or over the next 4 years, will not 
come solely from abandoned waste sites. 

I was pleased to read in the New York 
Times last week that DuPont has come 
forward favoring superfund legislation in 
this Congress. This is a positive move. I 
hope that other industrial concerns will 
follow suit as we debate here today. 

Now is the time to address the need for 
creating a better response mechanism so 
we can respond to the tragic incidents 
we find across this country in every State. 

And let us not underestimate the seri- 
ousness of the problem. It does not derive 
solely from dump sites. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works has become aware that 
dump sites alone are not the only sources 
of toxic chemical releases. We now know 
that the consequences of these releases 
are widespread, affecting public health, 
valuable resources, and local economies 
far away from dump sites. 

For example, the committee thought in 
1972 it had addressed the problem of oil 
and chemical spills. Section 311 of the 
Clean Water Act provided for Govern- 
ment response, public funding, and lia- 
bility of responsible parties. A revolving 
fund of $35 million was authorized to 
clean up these spills. Although other 
funds are authorized to clean up chem- 
ical releases under the Clean Water Act, 
section 311 is the only fund which has 
ever received an appropriation. In the 
mid-1970’s the Nation began hearing 
about chemical disasters far beyond the 
scope of section 311. 

For example, the General Electric Co. 
dumped spent polychlorinated bi- 
phenyls—PCB's—into the Hudson River 
in the 1970’s, closing it to commercial 
fishing just when it was recovering from 
earlier pollution problems. The cost of 
dredging these cancer-causing wastes is 
between $25 and $200 million, depending 
on how thoroughly the job is completed. 

In another incident, one small chem- 
ical plant in Hopewell, Va., dumped 
kepone production wastes into the James 
River, closing down a $2 million annual 
harvest of stripped bass, blue crabs, and 
other seafood. That problem struck close 
to home here in Washington. For a period 
of time, our local seafood sales plum- 
meted because the public did not want to 
risk buying seafood that might be com- 
ing from the James River. 

And in the San Gabriel Valley of Cali- 
fornia, 52 wells supplying water to near- 
ly 400,000 residents have been found to 
contain trichloroethylene—TCE—which 
is poisonous and causes cancer. Some 
wells tested at over 600 parts per million. 

We are learning about new disasters 
like these all the time. 

Last summer, PCB's leaked from a 
broken transformer into animal feed at 
a feed processing plant. The leakage was 
not discovered in time, and as a result, 
more than $2 million worth of livestock 
and food were contaminated and had to 
be taken off the market in 19 States. 

And a few months ago, in Louisiana. a 
docking accident resulted in one of the 
worst marine-spills in the history of the 
United States. A large quantity of PCP 
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spilled into the Mississippi River. More 
than 40 square miles of prime fishing 
grounds in the Mississippi River Delta 
were for a time closed. 

The dangers posed by buried chemi- 
cal wastes have only recently begun to 
make a dent in our national conscious- 
ness, largely as a result of the severe 
health problems discovered at Love 
Canal. As I said earlier, however, Love 
Canal is not a unique problem. For ex- 
ample: 

In December 1978, several 55-gallon 
drums were seen floating in a flooded 
creek near Louisville, Ky. When environ- 
mental officials traced the drums up- 
stream, they were astounded by what 
they found. There, in a rural mead- 
ow surrounded by wooded Kentucky 
hills, more than 20,000 drums full of toxic 
chemicals sat out in the open, exposed to 
the elements and rusting away. This 
leafy glade now has the name, “Valley 
of the Drums.” 

Last summer, a slick of oil was noticed 
floating on the Susquehanna River at 
Pittston, Pa. When EPA officials re- 
sponded under section 311, they learned 
the slick was more than just oil. It in- 
cluded a variety of highly poisonous 
chemicals. This mess was pouring from 
the mouth of an old coal mine shaft. 
These chemicals were wastes trucked to 
Pittston from all over the Northeast, 
where they were poured into a ventilat- 
ing shaft in a mine 3 miles from the river. 
At least 300,000 gallons of acids, cyanide 
compounds, industrial solvents, waste oil, 
and other chemicals are still believed to 
be in the ground. They could be washed 
to the surface anywhere in a 10-square- 
mile area. 

Representative ROBERT ECKHARDT of 
Texas, who shared our committee’s con- 
cern for learning the extent of the prob- 
lem, found that 1,100 disposal] sites, 
holding about 100 million tons of chem- 
ical wastes, had been used by the Na- 
tion’s 53 largest chemical companies 
since 1950 without any regulatory con- 
trol. During that time, some 950 waste 
haulers were used by these chemical 
companies to take wastes to unknown 
locations. The operators of 594 plants 
owned by these companies did not know 
where all their wastes had gone. 

Mr. President, the chemical disposal 
problem is not just a matter of cleaning 
up drums of chemicals buried in the 
ground. Toxic wastes reach drinking 
water in other ways as well. For exam- 
ple, EPA has identified approximately 
12,000 industrial impoundments and 
treatment lagoons which contain haz- 
ardous wastes. There is virtually no 
ground water monitoring at these sites, 
and a third of them are potentially 
prime sources of ground water contam- 
ination because they are unlined, they 
lie over usable ground water aquifers, 
and they are located in soils which are 
permeable and would allow their con- 
tents to sink into the ground water. 

Mr. President, the releases causing 
these massive losses occur in many dif- 
ferent ways, not just through leakage 
from a limited number of dump sites. 

Mr. President, long-term effects of 
chemical releases are also having a 
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grave impact on our public health. Sen- 
ator STAFFORD, Senator CULVER, and 
former Senator Muskie released a re- 
port by the public health service in 
which the Surgeon General reported: 

That toxic chemicals are adding to the 
disease burden of the United States in a 
significant, although as yet ill-defined way. 
In addition, we believe that this problem 
will become more manifest in the years 
ahead. 


These are the problems we are faced 
with. To meet these problems, the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works reported S. 1480, the Environ- 
mental Emergency Response Act. The 
purposes of this bill were: 

First, to make those who release haz- 
ardous substances strictly liable for 
cleanup costs, mitigation, and third- 
party damages. Thus, it assures that the 
costs of chemical poison releases are 
borne by those responsible for the re- 
leases. 

Second, the bill would establish broad 
Federal response authority, and a fund 
of $4.1 billion over 6 years to clean up 
and mitigate damages where a liable 
party does not clean up or cannot be 
found. 

Third, the bill would provide an op- 
portunity through the courts, and a more 
limited opportunity through the fund, 
for victims to receive prompt and ade- 
quate compensation for losses and 
injuries. 

Fourth, the bill would provide that 
the fund be financed largely by those 
industries and consumers who profit 
from products and services associated 
with the hazardous substances which 
impose risks on society. s 

These solutions seemed reasonable. 
Granted, the scope of such legislation 
was considerable, but the problem is 
considerable. Now, we also find in these 
last days before the demise of the 96th 
Congress that opposition to such an ap- 
proach is also considerable. So, we 
speak today of compromise—reasonable 
compromise. 

The present and future chairmen of 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, Senator STAFFORD and my- 
self, have, in hopes of expediency and 
fairness, created an alternative to S. 1480 
which embodies those features of the 
Senate and House bills where there has 
been positive consensus. We have tried 
to eliminate those provisions which were 
controversial. 

Last week Senator STAFFORD and ï 
offered an amendment called the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980. 
Along with other Senators, we proposed 
concise language to deal effectively in 
this Congress with the chemical con- 
tamination problems which continue to 
plague us. 

We have made many concessions from 
the original bill reported last summer. 
Some of the concessions that have been 
made in this compromise warrant close 
scrutiny here. 

We have kept strict liability in the 
compromise, specifving the standard of 
liability under section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, but we have deleted any re- 
ference to joint and several liability, 
relying on common law principles to de- 
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termine when parties should be severally 
liable. 

We have deleted the Federal cause of 
action for medical expenses or property 
or income loss. 

We have deleted the special medical 
causation provisions. 

We have cut the size of the fund con- 
siderably from $4.1 billion for 6 years to 
$1.6 billion for 5 years. 

We have added a new third-party de- 
fense to liability. 

We have added limits of liability under 
this bill for vessels, trucks, trains, and 
aircraft. 

We have even added, in this nonregu- 
latory bill, a provision to allow a legisla- 
tive veto of regulations. 

I think we have moved a considerable 
way toward alleviating those fears and 
concerns that so many have voiced on 
S. 1480. I would hope others would go as 
far. But let me say something that Sen- 
ator STAFFORD and I feel strongly 
about. It is the scope of the response 
provided in our amendment. We main- 
tain that H.R. 7020 which deals only 
with abandoned hazardous waste sites 
is too narrow. We believe that cov- 
erage of spills of oil and hazardous sub- 
stances into navigable water, as em- 
bodied in H.R. 85 is also not enough. 
The problem is bigger than the singular 
scope presented in each of those bills. 
The problem encompasses both waste 
sites and spills and leaks of chemicals 
into the environment—and that is what 
we must address here. We would neglect 
out duties to deal with only half a prob- 
lem. The compromise, while greatly 
pared from its original version, must and 
does at least address the scope of the 
problem that this Nation faces. 

The liability regime in this substitute 
contains some changes in language from 
that in the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 
The changes were made in recognition of 
the difficulty in prescribing in statutory 
terms liability standards which will be 
applicable in individual cases. The 
changes do not reflect a rejection of the 
standards in the earlier bill. 

Unless otherwise provided in this act, 
the standard of liability is intended to 
be the same as that provided in section 
311 of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (33 U.S.C. 1321). I understand 
this to be a standard of strict liability. 

It is intended that issues of liability 
not resolved by this act, if any, shall be 
governed by traditional and evolving 
principles of common law. An example 
is joint and several liability. Any refer- 
ence to these terms has been deleted, and 
the liability of joint tort feasors will be 
determined under common or previous 
statutory law. 

As under section 311, due care or the 
absence of negligence with respect to a 
release or threatened release of a haz- 
ardous substance does not constitute a 
defense under this act. 

Mr. President, I would like to draw the 
Senate’s attention to a very important 
aspect of the Stafford-Randolph substi- 
tute which is not addressed to either H.R. 
85 or H.R. 7020. In developing the Sen- 
ate’s bill, particular attention has been 
given to how releases from facilities with 
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existing Federal permits are to be treat- 
ed. The Environment and Public Works 
Committee and particularly Senator 
BENTSEN, spent considerable time work- 
ing out how S. 1480 should apply to fed- 
erally permitted releases. The applicable 
federally permitted release provisions of 
S. 1480 have been preserved in the Staf- 
ford-Randolph substitute. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee concluded that adoption of an 
express Federal liability mechanism for 
releases pursuant to certain Federal per- 
mit systems seemed inappropriate at this 
time. Such a proposition was particularly 
troublesome for permits under section 
402 of the Clean Water Act because the 
Congress had excluded them from the 
act's section 311 liability provisions in 
1978. The rule of common law is that 
compliance with a permit is not a defense 
to liability. 

Moreover, the Congress has never said 
or suggested that a Federal permit 
amounts to a license to create threats to 
public health or the environment with 
legal immunity. However, in view of the 
large sums of money spent to comply 
with specific regulatory programs, liabil- 
ity for federally permitted releases ought 
to be determined based on the facts 
of each individual case. Therefore, the 
Stafford-Randolph substitute authorizes 
response to federally permitted releases, 
but requires costs to be assessed against 
the permit holder under the liability pro- 
visions of other laws, not this bill. 

Section 107(j) of the substitute bill 
preserves the enforcement provisions of 
the regulatory laws. Permitted releases 
have some potential for causing harm in 
some emergency situations it will be dif- 
ficult to distinguish between a permitted 
release and other sources. The President, 
using the fund, is expressly authorized 
to respond to problems caused by feder- 
ally permitted releases. Further, the 
fund would be available to pay response 
costs and natural resource damages cov- 
ered by this bill. The fund in recouping 
such costs, or any private damage ac- 
tions, must rely on other law—common 
law or Federal or State statutory law— 
in lieu of the liability provisions of sec- 
tion 107. The determination of exactly 
what liability standards, defenses, or 
other rules apply will be made on a case- 
by-case basis pursuant to regimes other 
than that of this bill. 

The defined term “federally permitted 
release” (section 101(10)) is a key ele- 
ment in the treatment of these releases 
under this bill. For purposes of this bill, 
it includes actions by the appropriate 
Federal agencies or under federally ap- 
proved State programs. Where the term 
“legally enforceable” is used in section 
101(10), to qualify for exemption from 
liability for any federally permitted re- 
lease. the relevant terms of such permit 
must be legally enforceable. 

“Federally permitted releases” would 
be excluded from the liability and noti- 
fication provisions of this legislation. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee continues to recognize the 
difficulty of marking clearing where the 
spill response programs of section 311 
and of this bill apply and where the gen- 
eral discharge regulatory/permit pro- 
grams of section 402 of the Clean Water 
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ly. This issue was central to an 
een iment to section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act enacted in 1978. The first 
three parts of the federally permitted 
release provision of the substitute bill 
preserve that amendment and the rule- 
making taken by the Environmental 
Protection Agency to carry it into effect. 

This the explanation for the 1978 
amendment and the implementing regu- 
lations of the Environmental Protection 
Agency are continued. 

Section 101(10) of the substitute con- 
tains other similar clarifications regard- 
ing pollution control programs under the 
wetlands protection program of section 
404 of the Clean Water Act, the Clean 
Air Act, subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, the Marine Protection Act, 
the Safe Drinking Water Act, and the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

While the exemptions from liability for 
federally permitted releases are provided 
to give regulated parties clarity in their 
legal duties and responsibilities, these ex- 
emptions are not to operate to create 
gaps in actions necessary to protect the 
public or the environment. 

Accidents—whatever their cause— 
which result in, or can reasonably be 
expected to result in releases of haz- 
ardous pollutants would not be exempt 
from the requirements and liabilities of 
this bill. Thus fires, ruptures, wrecks and 
the like invoke the response and lia- 
bility provisions of the bill. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee does not intend for the 
notification elements of the bill to ap- 
ply to the federally permitted releases 
defined in section 101(10). The laws 
authorizing permits and regulations 
that control these releases provide for 
notification and such notification pro- 
cedures should provide the same pub- 
lic benefits—especially regarding timely 
response—as would be provided in this 
substitute bill. Notice is crucial to the 
timely Government response which is 
central to the superfund bill. The feder- 
ally permitted release exceptions are not 
directed at avoiding notice, but rather 
to make it clear which provisions of law 
apply to discharging sources. 

Section 103 of the Comprehensive En- 
vironmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act of 1980 establishes the 
circumstances when notice must be given 
to the Government of a release of haz- 
ardous substances, including hazardous 
wastes. Notice of a release is the essen- 
tial first step which enables the Govern- 
ment to respond quickly to the more 
significant releases, if the parties re- 
sponsible fail to. The 8 years of experi- 
ence with the spill response program 
established by section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act amply demonstrate the 
necessity of immediate notice if an 
emergency response program is to be 
effective in protecting public health, 
welfare, and the environment. The Gov- 
ernment response program that would 
be established by this bill is modeled 
upon the experience with the Clean 
Water Act's spill response program. 

Section 103 of this bill will result in 
procedural regulations concerning 
notice of a release of hazardous 
substances. 
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In issuing regulations under this sec- 
tion, the Presidént may identify cer- 
tain classes of persons, substances, or 
vessels and facilities which, although 
they may be responsible for releases of 
reportable quantities, are not required 
to report under section 103 of the act 
because they are already required to re- 
port or keep records of such releases 
under another statute, or because requir- 
ing such persons to report would create 
an undue administrative burden on the 
National Response Center or another 
Federal or State agency. 

For example, it may not be necessary 
to require facilities regulated under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act to 
report the receipt of shipments of haz- 
ardous waste to the National Response 
Center because records of those ship- 
ments will be kept under the manifest 
system required under subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act and such re- 
porting system may be sufficient for the 
purposes of this act. Or it may not be 
appropriate to reauire generators of 
small (but reportable quantities of some 
hazardous wastes to report releases of 
those wastes because such reporting 
might tie up resources which should be 
directed at more significant releases. 

Another change in Government noti- 
fication from that in S. 1480 involves 
the establishment and use of reportable 
quantities of hazardous substances under 
section 102. The earlier Senate proposals 
authorized regulations establishing re- 
portable quantities for hazardous sub- 
stances, but required reporting of all re- 
leases of a hazardous substance. 

Authority to designate additional haz- 
ardous substances and to establish re- 
portable quantities for all hazardous sub- 
stances is retained, but reporting of re- 
leases is now limited to those involving 
such reportable quantities. To assure that 
reporting commences immediately upon 
enactment, section 102(b) establishes a 
reportable quantity of one pound for all 
hazardous substances (except those al- 
ready designated under the Clean Water 
Act) unless and until superseded by any 
regulations issued after the act's passage. 

As noted by the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works (Report No. 
96-84, p. 29), determination of such 
quantities need not take into account 
harm to public health or the environ- 
ment. Reportable quantities are used 
solely as a Government notification trig- 
ger, and are not relevant under this act 
for purposes of liability or assessment 
of civil penalty. 

Section 105 calis for the revision of the 
existing national contingency plan orig- 
inally prepared pursuant to section 311 
of the Clean Water Act. The revisions 
would expand the plan to effectuate the 
new powers and responsibilities created 
by this act. 

As revised, the plan will be a compre- 
hensive document detailing emergency 
response and remedial action procedures, 
including methods for discovery and in- 
vestigation, methods for evaluating and 
remedying environmental emergencies 
and appropriate roles for governmental 
and private entities. The plan will con- 
tain guidance on cost-effectiveness. Such 
guidelines are intended to assure that 
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alternative remedial options are con- 
sidered when planning cleanup actions 
at a particular site. This guidance will 
also provide both criteria and proce- 
dures for selection of the most cost-effec- 
tive and environmentally sound alterna- 
tive for remedying the site. This selec- 
tion will require a balancing of a variety 
of factors, including cost and engineer- 
ing, to achieve the health and environ- 
mental goals of the legislation. 

The plan also requires establishment 
of criteria for selection of priority sites 
or suspected sites. These criteria will be 
utilized to establish a priority list of sites 
requiring remedial action. This list must 
be published at least yearly, but may be 
revised at any time. This is intended to 
provide flexibility in setting the priority 
list to assure that the list, to the extent 
possible, reflects those sites or suspected 
sites that merit top priority treatment. 
Accordingly, although this list must be 
published as part of the national con- 
tingency plan, it is not intended that the 
entire plan be republished each time the 
priority list is revised. Public notice of 
the revised list will be sufficient. 

This expansion of the section 311 pro- 
gram is expected to proceed without cre- 
ation of regulatory or other gaps. It is 
intended that existing authority and reg- 
ulations issued under section 311 of the 
Clean Water Act continue until super- 
ceded or revised by the implementation 
of this act. Response capabilities, notifi- 
cation requirements, existing regulations 
and the national contingency plan will 
remain in effect until replaced or supple- 
mented under authority of this act. 

Section 106(c) of the act requires the 
Administrator to develop guidelines for 
use of the imminent hazard and enforce- 
ment authorities of several major envi- 
ronmental laws. This provision reflects 
two facts. First, existing statutory au- 
thority is often underutilized; second, 
it reflects the fact that this legislation 
creates additional authorities that com- 
plement these laws. 

These guidelines are intended to out- 
line existing authorities and the new au- 
thorities created by this act, in order to 
adequately apprise governmental and 
private entities of these authorities and 
their relationship to clean up authorities. 


It is recognized, however, that the di-- 
verse nature of environmental emergen- 
cies does not lend itself to rigid rules 
for utilization of a variety of legal au- 
thorities. Accordingly, this guidance is 
in no way intended to hamper either re- 
sponse or legal actions taken pursuant 
to these authorities. Rather, it will pro- 
vide a framework within which to make 
crucial response and enforcement deci- 
sions. 

Mr. President, this bill places the 
major responsibility for implementation 
directly on the President. Naturally, this 
responsibility will be delegated to the 
agencies that can most appropriately 
carry out each particular function. When 
the administration developed its own leg- 
islation which was submitted to the Con- 
gress last year, a divis‘on of responsi- 
bilities was agreed to which I believe rep- 
resents the most appropriate way to im- 
plement this legislation. 


First, the management of the Fund 
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would be the responsibility of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. In addi- 
tion, the provisions of sections 102 and 
103 would also be administered by EPA. 
Second, collection of the taxes and en- 
forcement of the tax structure would be 
the responsibility of the Treasury De- 
partment. Third, the present distribu- 
tion of responsibility for spills of haz- 
ardous substances between EPA and the 
Coast Guard, as established under the 
current National Contingency Plan, 
should be maintained. Finally, response 
and remedial action associated with haz- 
ardous sites would be implemented by 
EPA. It is extremely important that the 
responsibilities be clearly delineated so 
that quick responses to environmental 
problems not be impeded by bureaucratic 
quarreling and confusion. 

I am pleased that every member of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works took an active role in the long 
road toward developing sound legisla- 
tion. This legislation, from its first days 
to the final compromise form we present 
today, is primarily the creation of Bos 
STAFFORD. Credit should also go to Sena- 
tor JoHN Cutver, chairman of the Re- 
source Protection Subcommittee, to for- 
mer Senator Edmund Muskie, who as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on En- 
vironmental Pollution worked jointly 
with Senator Cutver until he left the 
Senate. The long hours of dedication 
contributed by Senator JoHN CHAFEE 
and Senator QuENTIN Burpick definitely 
played leading roles during the delibera- 
tions of this bill. I also thank Senators 
MITCHELL, BENTSEN, MOYNIHAN, Hart, 
GRAVEL, BAKER, PRESSLER, DOMENICI, and 
Simpson for their important contribu- 
tions. 

There is not any question that this 
Nation would be paralyzed without the 
tremendous discoveries and accomplish- 
ments established by our chemical in- 
dustry. We can be proud of our standard 
of living in this Nation and can grant a 
considerable amount of the credit to 
chemical innovation. 

But we have begun to see the threat 
of deadly chemicals which find their 
way into every niche of the biological 
systems so precious to us here on Earth. 

We will not stop or even hinder the 
well-being of the important industries 
which produce critical synthetic mate- 
rials in this country. But we must try to 
stop the spread of disease, the spread of 
environmental catastrophes, and the 
spread of poor handling of these dan- 
gerous products which can produce such 
problems. 

I believe we can send an important 
signal to America today by moving with 
the compromise before us. We are ask- 
ing for far less than the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works asked 
for last July with S. 1480. But we are 
asking for a chance to show we care and 
will respond to those who have suffered 
in the past and those who may suffer in 
the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
country has waited a long time for this 
moment. 

We are considering, and hopefully we 
will pass, a bill dealing with chemical 
poisons in the environment. What we 
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have before us is, in this Senator's judg- 
ment, the major preventative health bill 
to come before the Congress in 4 years. 

Together with the other members of 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works I have worked on this 
legislation for nearly 3 years. I will not 
say that it has been a labor of love, be- 
cause the process has been trying. We 
have been beset with problems at nearly 
every turn. 

But it has been a 3-year trial well 
worth it, if we succeed. Eighty percent 
of the American people want some legis- 
lation. That sentiment is reflected in the 
Senate, where 24 Senators have joined 
as sponsors of S. 1480. And, judging from 
what we know, those concerns are well 
founded. The Surgeon General of the 
United States considers toxic chemicals 
to pose the major threat to health in the 
United States for the decade of the 
1980's. 

Modern chemical technology has pro- 
duced miracles that have greatly im- 
proved this Nation’s standard of living. 
But the increased generation of hazard- 
ous substances associated with these new 
products has proved to be a serious 
threat to our Nation’s public health and 
environment. 

The legacy of past haphazard disposal 
of chemical wastes and the continuing 
danger of spills and other releases of 
dangerous chemicals pose what many 
call the most serious health and en- 
vironmental challenges of the decade. 
Chemical spills capable of inflicting en- 
vironmental harm occur about 3,500 
times each year, and an estimated $65 
to $260 million is needed to clean them 
up. More than 2,000 dumpsites contain- 
ing hazardous chemicals are believed by 
the Environmental Protection Agency to 
pose threats to the public health. The 
costs of containing their contents is esti- 
mated to be an average of $3.6 million 
per site. 

The acceptance of man-made chemi- 
cals—to the extent that they are hardly 
recognized as such anymore—has be- 
come a fact of daily life in the United 
States. We are dependent on synthetic 
chemicals for health, livelihood, housing, 
i a food, and for our funer- 
als. 
But within recent years, there has 
been a realization that what is our meat 
may also be our poison. 

Item—iIn a report dated March, 1980, 
the Library of Congress concluded that 
damages to natural resources of the 
United States because of toxic chemicals 
were “substantial and enduring.” The 
report identified damaged resources 
ranging from all five of the Great Lakes 
to the aquifer underlying the San Joa- 
quin Valley, possibly the richest agricul- 
tural area in the United States. 

Item—In a report to the President of 
the United States, the Toxic Substances 
Strategy Committee concluded that the 
cancer death rate in the United States 
had increased sharply and that “occu- 
pational exposure to carcinogens is be- 
lieved to be a factor in more than 20 per- 
cent of all cases of cancer.” 

Item—In a report released in the 
spring of 1980, by the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, agricultural losses be- 
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cause of chemical contamination were 
placed at $283 million. OTA said the 
value was based on economic data from 
only 6 of the 50 States and was there- 
fore “likely to be a gross underestima- 
tion of the actual costs.” 

In 1979, the total production of chem- 
icals in the United States was 565 bil- 
lion pounds, Of this amount, 347 billion 
pounds was of chemicals officially classi- 
fied by the U.S. Government as hazard- 
ous. Production growth is increasing at a 
rate of 7.6 percent in 1979. At that rate, 
production will double in 10 years. 

This is not to say that chemicals are 
necessarily bad. On the contrary, they 
have contributed mightily to American 
prosperity. We rely increasingly on them 
because of this contribution which they 
made to American life in a changing and 
sometimes hostile world. In fact, most 
chemicals are benign. Only a small num- 
ber of them cause cancer, birth defects, 
or other illnesses. But the fact remains 
that, small though the relative number 
of these dangerous chemicals may be, 
they can cause terrible damage when set 
loose on the public. 

Moreover, because we do use these 
substances in such a large volume, the 
number of incidents involving them has 
increased dramatically in. the recent 
past. 

Using existing documentation, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency identified 
some 250 hazardous waste sites involving 
damages or significant threats of dam- 
ages. Among the reported incidents were 
27 sites associated with actual damages 
to health (kidneys, cancer, mutations, 
aborted pregnancies, and so forth), 32 
sites which have resulted in the closure 
of public and private drinking water 
wells, 130 sites with contaminated 
groundwaters and 74 sites where nat- 
ural habitats have been damaged and 
are adversely affecting indigenous 
species. 

The preliminary findings of a joint 
States/EPA survey of pits, ponds, and 
lagoons used to treat, store, and dispose 
of liquid wastes identify 11,000 industrial 
sites with 25,000 such surface impound- 
ments. At least one-half of the sites are 
believed to contain hazardous wastes. 
The survey found that virtually no moni- 
toring of groundwater was being con- 
ducted and that 30 percent of the im- 
poundments, or 2,455 of the 8.221 sites 
assessed, are unlined; overlie usable 
groundwater aquifers, and have inter- 
vening soils which would freely allow 
liquid wastes to escape into groundwater. 

Thomas Jorling, the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Water and Waste Manage- 
ment for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Environmental Pollution and Re- 
source Protection in 1979, saying: 

There are about 3,500 incidents involving 
chemicals per year from sources which have 
the potential of releasing significant quan- 
tities of hazardous substances elther onto 
land or into water. Of these, it is estimated 
that about 50 percent of 1,700 spills would 
reach nayigable waters * * * there are about 
700 to 1,200 significant spills per year. 


Some examples of the type of accidents 
that have resulted from spills and other 
nonwaste disposal incidents include: 
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PCB's, a cancer-causing insulating 
fluid whose manufacture is now banned, 
leaked from an out-of-service trans- 
former, entered the food chain and 
spread through 19 States and 2 for- 
eign countries. Hundreds of thousands 
of hogs, chickens, turkeys, and a large 
quantity of other foodstuffs had to be 
destroyed. 

One-third to one-half of the drinking 
water and irrigation wells in the San 
Joaquin Valley have been contaminated 
by a pesticide, DBCP. In sufficient 
amounts, this pesticide is known to cause 
sterility in males. It is suspected also of 
causing cancer. 

From 1970 to 1977, the number of rail- 
road transportation incidents involving 
hazardous substances increased 700 per- 
cent. Fatalities increased by 300 percent. 
A witness from the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board testified that 85 per- 
cent of those releases would have been 
prevented by the installation of relatively 
inexpensive safety devices. 

Portions of Lakes Ontario and Erie 
have been closed to commercial fishing 
because of chemical contamination. The 
taking of coho salmon, stocked through- 
out the lakes to encourage a viable com- 
mercial and sport fishery, is banned be- 
cause of chemical contamination. 

Additional studies reveal that the 
spread of dangerous chemicals by spills 
and other incidents is presently a major 
environmental problem in this Nation: 

The Congressional Research Service of 
the Library of Congress recently com- 
pleted a catalog of natural resources 
lost or destroyed through releases of 
hazardous or toxic substances. It is al- 


most 250 pages long, yet the Congres- 
sional Research Service says it is an in- 
complete effort. All of the reported in- 
cidents are essentially anecdotes. 

In a recent report, the Department of 


Agriculture identified surface water 
basins which were contaminated by 
chemicals. These basins included prac- 
tically the entire middle South. 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States, in a report to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works said that 
in his opinion toxic chemicals posed a 
major threat to public health in the 
United States. There is not a person in 
this room who does not carry body bur- 
dens of one or several of these substances, 
many of which have now been removed 
from the market because of their dan- 
gers. 

What I have just described is the scope 
of the toxics problem in the United 
States. The scope of not just inactive 
hazardous waste disposal sites, as tragic 
as Love Canal may be. Nor is the scope 
accidental spills into rivers, as disastrous 
as they may be. The problem is just as 
broad as the benefit. 

I am not suggesting, nor have the 
members of my committee suggested, 
that chemicals be banned. What we are 
proposing is that we reduce the number 
of people who may become victims of 
chemical poisoning incidents. 

In the last few days, we have been 
urged to adopt the two House-passed 
bills, H.R. 85 and H.R. 7020, and, thus, 
avoid the need for a conference or for 
further legislative action. Because so 
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many persons have seriously advanced 


this proposition, I feel I should explain ` 


why this alternative is not acceptable to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

For 3 years, the Senate has worked on 
a bill that would respond to emergen- 
cies caused by chemical poisons, and to 
seek to discourage the release of those 
chemicals into the environment. In many 
ways, the Senate bill is analogous to 
the natural disaster assistance programs 
we have enacted into law. When those 
natural disaster assistance laws were en- 
acted, no one suggested that we should 
respond to floods, but not to earthquakes. 

It makes no more sense to make that 
kind of distinction when dealing with 
chemical emergencies than it does when 
dealing with natural emergencies. But, 
that is what the House bills do. They 
cover two narrow areas—spills of 299 
substances into navigable waters, and 
releases from inactive hazardous waste 
Sites. 

It may be instructive to review some 
actual chemical emergencies to judge 
whether they would have been covered 
if the two House bills—which, neverthe- 
less, were a step in the right direction, 
a good step—had been law when the 
emergencies occurred. 

The release of Kepone into the James 
River, which posed a threat to the en- 
tire lower Chesapeake Bay, would not be 
covered by the House bills. 

The Hudson River's contamination by 
PCB's would not be covered. 

PCB's in Michigan, where damages ex- 
ceeded $100 million, would not be 
covered. 

DBCP, a pesticide known to cause 
sterility in males at high dosage levels, 
is found in more than one-third of the 
wells in the San Joaquin Valley. That 
condition would not be covered by the 
House bills. 

TCE contaminates wells throughout 
Pennsylvania and many parts of New 
England. Ninety percent of those cases 
would not be covered. 

PCB's were released a few months ago 
in an accident at a feed plant in Montana 
and the contamination found its way to 
19 States and 2 foreign countries. That 
would not be covered. 

Train derailments at Waverly, Tenn., 
and at Crestview, Fla,, that killed and 
injured scores of people would not be 
covered; nor would the abandonment of 
60,000 pounds of leaking and dangerous 
drums of phosphorous in Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Those are just a few examples. But, 
they are the rule, not the exception. 
There is simply no good reason for us to 
respond to one type of release of a poison, 
but not another. The test should not be 
whether poison was released into river 
water rather than into well water; or by 
toxic waste buried in the ground rather 
than toxic waste discharged to the 
ground. The test should be whether the 
poison was released. I assure you that the 
victim does not care to make those dis- 
tinctions, nor should the Congress. 

In addition to those two House bills, 
there are two other measures now before 
the Senate. The first is S. 1480, which 
was reported by the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works last sum- 
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mer. That bill, although ambitious, is not 
the draconian proposal that many have 
made it out to be. Nevertheless, I am a 
realist and know that many perceive it 
as punitive and unnecessarily rigorous. 
For that reason, Senator RANDOLPH and 
I introduced a fourth version last week. 
That is embodied in amendment 2623. 

Fundamentally, amendment 2623 is a 
combination of the best of the three 
other bills, and an elimination of the 
worst, or at least the most con- 
troversial. Frankly, it eliminates 75 per- 
cent of what we were seeking in S. 1480. 
But knowing of the urgent need for 
legislation, we were willing to do that. 

That amendment is fairly simple. It 
provided a broad government response, 
analogous to the natural disaster legis- 
lation. It had strict liability provisions, 
but they were severely pared down. The 
size of the fund was reduced and, finally, 
we added a legislative veto of regulations. 

I am afraid that there may still be 
some confusion in the minds of some 
Members as to what was deleted from 
S. 1480 in our original compromise, so I 
will enumerate the major ones. 

We eliminated the Federal cause of ac- 
tion, including medical causation and 
statute of limitations. 

We eliminated the term joint and sey- 
eral liability. 

We eliminated the scope of liability. 

We added a third party defense. 

We reduced the size of the fund from 
$4.1 billion for 6 years to $2.7 billion un- 
der the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) which has 
just been agreed to, over the 5-year pe- 
riod. 

We changed the ratio of contributions 
to 87.5 percent from industry and 12.5 
percent from the public, and we added a 
legislative veto of regulations, a provi- 
sion in none of the other bills. 

It became clear, soon after we intro- 
duced our original compromise amend- 
ment last week that there remained 
strong concern and opposition to even 
that measure. 

So, late last week, this Senator and 
others dedicated to the idea that we 
must have superfund legislation in this 
session of Congress, began a new round 
of negotiations with Members who have 
an interest in the issue. 

With the approval of the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia) and with the strong support and 
cooperative spirit of the distinguished 
minority leader (Mr. BAKER), who made 
available his office as well as his leader- 
ship and guidance, we met in extended 
sessions with a number of Senators and 
their staffs. 

During those meetings, a new com- 
promise was shaped, and its text was 
printed in the Recor of Friday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1980. 

That text will show that supporters of 
the legislation made some additional 
maior concessions in the final effort to 
achieve a superfund bill this year. 

Here are the additional maior items 
deleted from our original compromise 
bill introduced last week: 

We eliminated all third party compensa- 
tion from the fund, including out-of-pocket 
medical expenses of victims of releases. 
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We placed a $50 million limit on compensa- 
tion for each incident of natural resource 
damage. 

And finally, we reduced the size of the 
superfund to $1.6 billion for five years, as 
incorporated in the Helms amendment. 


We intend to offer this latest version 
as a substitute for S. 1480. 

So the Senate now has four measures 
before it dealing with releases of toxic 
chemicals into the environment. Of 
course, the Senate has a fifth choice 
available to it and that is to pass no bill 
at all this year. I am sure that some per- 
sons will urge that course of action, ar- 
guing that action in the lameduck ses- 
sion is hasty and intemperate. 

But how tasty is this? 

This legislation has been reviewed for- 
mally by three different committees— 
Environment and Public Works, Com- 
merce, and Finance—of the Senate. Col- 
lectively, they contain more than half of 
our Members. Two other committees— 
Governmental Affairs and Human Re- 
sources—have held hearings on the sub- 
ject. Two years ago, the Senate passed a 
comparable bill, S. 2083. In this Con- 
gress, our committee has held 34 days of 
hearings and markups. In one way or an- 
other, 65 or 70 of the 100 Members of the 
Senate have been personally involved in 
the development of this legislation over a 
3-year period, not including last week's 
negotiations. That does not count, at 
least in this Senator's book, as a rush to 
judgment. 

I am a realist. I know that Members 
of the Senate find S. 1480 too ambitious. 
I believe they are mistaken. I believe 23 
other Senators agree with me because 
they have cosponsored S. 1480. But the 
fact remains that at this time and in 
this place S. 1480 cannot be enacted. But 
this final compromise can. 


Of course, the Senate can choose to 
pass H.R. 85 and H.R. 7020 under the 
pretext that they will solve a part of the 
problem in the United States. But the 
truth is that they will not. They will not 
help those along the James River in 
Virginia or the Hudson in New York. Or 
the thousands of farmers forced to 
slaughter their cattle because of chem- 
ical contamination. Or the millions 
forced to drink well water contaminated 
by poisonous chemicals. Or the small 
businesses forced into bankruptcy. Or 
the families desperate for medical care. 


There are only two bills that will do 
that and only one of those is pol'tically 
viable now. And whatever the Senate 
may do now or next year, I hope it 
chooses one of those two. 


I know that Members of the Senate 
find S. 1480 too ambitious. I do hope, 
very strongly, that in the face of the 
major problems we face in this country 
in connection with releases of toxic sub- 
stances into the environment that this 
afternoon the Senate will pass the bill 
now supported by the majority and mi- 
nority leaders as well as the number of 
cosponsors who have joined with Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH and myself in moving 
this bill forward. I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
for this further opportunity, and I shall 
be very brief. 
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I commend the constructive efforts of 
Bos STAFFORD for his analysis of the leg- 
islation that is now pending before us. 

In my earlier remarks I discussed the 
legislation, and I gave specific instances 
about the situation in this country. To- 
gether I think they will form a back- 
ground of information which will be very 
helpful to the membership as a whole, 
and, in fact, to the people of the country. 

I underscore one thought that I per- 
haps should have expressed, because I of- 
fered legislation which became a part of 
the Senate reported bill. 

I felt that that was very, very im- 
portant that it be a part of the substitute 
which Senator STAFFORD and I have 
sponsored. 

It is also present in the substitute: 
Postclosure liability. This was an 
amendment which I offered at the full 
committee level and which was accepted. 
It deals with adequate monitoring and 
maintenance of hazardous waste man- 
agement facilities after closure. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
in the area of hazardous waste disposal 
has been the scarcity of sites and the un- 
derstandable reluctance of local commu- 
nities to accept such sites with no guar- 
antee that they will be adequately main- 
tained, especially in the long-term sense. 
Another associated problem is the diffi- 
culty of licensed site operators in obtain- 
ing long-term insurance as is required 
under the Solid Waste Disposal Act. 

A separate postclosure liability fund 
would be established and would finance 
the long-term postclosure monitoring 
and maintenance necessary to protect 
human health and the environment. Fi- 
nancing is only available, I emphasize, 
to hazardous waste disposal facilities 
permitted and properly closed under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act. 
The fund would also fully assume the 
liability of owners and operators of such 
permitted sites for any damages or clean- 
up costs which are incurred at the site 
after closure. 

The fund is to be financed by taxes 
on each unit of hazardous waste which 
is received by a permitted or interim 
status facility which will remain at such 
facility after closure. Because such re- 
sidual wastes pose the greatest post- 
closure health and environmental danger, 
it is appropriate that facilities handling 


such substances finance the fund. The’ 


Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency is given the discretion to 
determine how the fees are to be imposed. 

No permits have thus far been issued 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act. It is logical to assume that fa- 
cilities planning to close within a short 
time will not be applying for such per- 
mits. It is expected, therefore, that there 
will be a period of at least 5 years before 
this fund will be required, during which 
taxes will be collected by the Treasury. 
The postclosure liability fund is author- 
ized to receive $200 million. 

In order to determine the adequacy of 
the amount in the fund, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency is directed to con- 
duct a 3-year study, after which the com- 
mittee will reexamine the matter. 

I feel that creation of the postclosure 
liability fund offers a meaningful solu- 
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tion to the problem of siting new facili- 
ties which will be necessary to meet our 
hazardous waste management need. As- 
surance that funds will be readily avail- 
able to clean up and restore problem fa- 
cilities and to pay future claims for prop- 
erty damage and personal injury will re- 
inforce public confidence. In addition, a 
postclosure liability fund will encourage 
private companies to attract the invest- 
ment capital necessary to build the next 
generation of modern hazardous waste 
management facilities. 

At the same time, as the tax is col- 
lected only on waste which will remain at 
the site, material which can be disposed 
of by other means, such as incineration, 
would not be subject to the tax. The com- 
mittee considers this to be an incentive 
to industry for the development of addi- 
tional technologies to dispose of hazard- 
ous wastes other than by burial. 

I think this is a very important part 
of our measure. 

We are not working on a time limit on 
this bill, Mr. President, but I would like 
the cpportunity to yield to Senator Moy- 
NIHAN, who will be speaking in his own 
behalf and as a member of our commit- 
tee. 

No member of our committee has been 
more constructive and more conscious of 
his and our obligation in these matters. 
Knowledgeable? Yes, he is certainly 
knowledgeable, and eloquent also. 

(The following proceedings occurred 
earlier: ) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I had 
intended to follow the remarks of the 
chairman of the committee with my own 
opening remarks, but I shall at this point 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that his amendment 
appear in the Recorp after my remarks 
so that it will not break the continuity 
between the chairman of the committee 
and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1792 
(Purpose: To terminate imposition of taxes 
when $1.38 billion has been raised ($1.6 
billion minus $220 million authorized to 
be appropriated) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President. I thank the 
Chair. Of course, I thank my able and 
distinguished friend from Vermont, 

I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMs) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1792: 

At the end of section 303 omit the period 
and add the following: “or when the sum of 
the amounts received in the Treasury under 
section 4611 and under 4661 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 total $1.38 billion, 
whichever occurs first. The Secretary of 
Treasury shall estimate when this level of 
$1.38 billion will be reached and shall by 
regulation, provide procedures for the termi- 
nation of the tax authorized by this Act and 
imposed under sections 4611 and 4661 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954.” 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished majority leader and the distin- 
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guished minority leader have indicated 
that this amendment, I believe, is accept- 
able to both of the distinguished floor 
managers of the bill. 

The amendment would simply set a 
limit on the amount of the tax which 
could be collected under the terms of the 
bill. As we have discussed, the fund would 
be limited to $1.6 billion, which includes 
the Federal contribution and the pro- 
ceeds to the tax. 

Moreover, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment would specify that when $1.38 bil- 
lion, or the industry share, has been 
collected, the Treasury would cease to 
collect further taxes in connection with 
this legislation. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I 
am deeply appreciative of my colleagues 
for their insistence and their acceptance 
of the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, it is 
the contemplation of my distinguished 
friend who has offered the amendment 
that the balance between $1.38 billion 
and $1.6 billion would be the Federal 
contribution of 12% percent. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the sum agreed 
in total is $1.6 billion. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is correct, 
and I thank him. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HELMS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. It has been my honor 
to serve on both the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works and on the 
Finance Committee, and so I have been 
involved in this legislation in both ways. 

I would like to thank the Senator from 
North Carolina for his amendment. It is 
a prudent measure which lends an ex- 
actitude and a finite policy to this tax, 
and while I cannot speak, as it were, for 
the Finance Committee, I know my col- 
leagues would welcome this and would 
be happy to support it. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. HELMS. I would be delighted to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do want to say to 
the Senator from North Carolina that I 
think he approached some of these mat- 
ters with the realization that some of us, 
perhaps, in a sense are crusaders on this 
type of legislation. There are others who 
are more cautious. But you have worked 
with us, and Iam ready, for the majority, 
to accept the cap, as it were, of $1.6 
billion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further-—— 

Mr. HELMS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator for 
his patience and his cooperation over a 
long time on Friday in working this out. 
For the minority, I am also prepared to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. I 
can assure him it is always a privilege to 
be associated with him in any endeavor. 

; The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment (UP No. 1792) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(Conclusion of earlier proceedings.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank our beloved 
chairman, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. President, I rise for a brief moment 
to do two things: First, to note that as 
we deal with what may be the most im- 
portant environmental legislation in this 
decade, it is worth a moment’s reflection 
on how it came about. Both the Senator 
from West Virginia, and his colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
referred to the Love Canal in New York. 
The Senator from West Virginia ob- 
served that for 3 years he had been tak- 
ing testimony in this matter. Those are 
exactly the 3 years from the time the 
situation in the Love Canal in the city of 
Niagara Falls was discovered. 

Simply that the press might be able 
to report and that the public might know 
why we have moved toward this national 
system of response, I have had prepared 
a chronology of the events that followed 
the discovery of trichlorophenols and 
other hazardous substances in that 
neighborhood in mid-1977. 

There are 71 discrete events—meetings, 
bills, petitions, reports—71 events over 3 
years before; finally, there was an effec- 
tive and reasonably complete response. 
Mr. President, that is what we are saving 
the other communities across this land 
from. That is why we are putting this 
bill through today. 

Mr. President, as I know others wish 
to speak, I simply ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this chronology printed in 
the Recorp as evidence of our purpose. 
This is what we wish to avoid. 

There being no objection, the chro- 
nology was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS—LOVE CANAL Dis- 

POSAL SITE, NIAGAR\ FALLS, NEw YORK 

Background: Love Canal, scene of the re- 
cent environmental emergency, is a 16-acre 
tract in the S.E. corner of the City of Niagara 
Falls, approximately 14 mile from the Niagara 
River at the site's southern end. 

1894: Love Canal is begun as a navigable 
power canal linking Lake Ontario and the 
Niagara River but is never completed. 

1930's onward: The site is used as an indus- 
trial dumpsite for drummed chemical wastes, 
process sludges, fly ash, and municipal waste. 

1947: Hooker Electrcchemical Corporation 
purchases site for its own use. 

1953: Hooker sells property to Niagara 
County Board of Education for $1.00 at the 
Board's request. The Board of Education sub- 
sequently sells parcels of land to the City 
and private citizens; homes and an elemen- 
tary school are built adjacent to and over 
the now filled and covered canal. 

Early 1970's: Residents notice chemical 
odors in basements and in the field over the 
covered canal. Children find “chunks” of 
chemicals. 

Early 1976: New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation (DEC) advised 
by USEPA Region 11 that the EPA, legally, 
has no authority over the problem. Can only 
offer technical assistance (T/A). 

Early 1977: DEC feels that clean-up could 
not occur for 2-3 years due to legal lability 
questions. 
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Mid 1977: City of Niagara Falls hires Cal- 
span Corp. to assess problem. Wells are put 
in and samples analyzed. Calspan concludes 
that additional data are needed to further 
identify the extent of the problem. 

Oct. 1977: N.Y. State Department of Health 
(DOH) finds trichlorophenol and lindane 
analogues in pond water and requests EPA 
assistance. The Office of Solid Waste (OSW), 
Hazardous Waste Management Division, EPA, 
EQ, makes a commitment to provide sam- 
pling, analysis and investigative assistance. 

Dec. 13, 1977: Administrator Costle, in a 
letter to Congressman LaFalce indicates that 
the EPA is preparing a monitoring study to 
determine what action needs to be taken. 

Jan. 8, 1978: EPA, OSW staff and technical 
assistance contractor's representatives meet 
with EPA Region II and State DEC officials 
to develop a plan of action. Agreements 
reached: to complete water sampling, deep 
well drilling, analyses, shallow ground water 
evaluation and to make overall technical 
recommendations, 

Feb. 1978: EPA Region II study of base- 
ment air detects broad range of chemicals. 

Apr. 25, 1978: Dr. Robert P. Whalen, State 
Health Commissioner, says conditions at site 
represent serious threat to health and wel- 
fare and orders the removal of exposed chem- 
icals, immediate initiation of health studies 
and other appropriate measures to protect 
health and environment. 

Apr. 26, 1978: Top staff of State DOH and 
DEC meet in Albany with the EPA to develop 
a plan for detailed remedial measures. 

May 15, 1978: EPA Region II concludes 
from air sampling of basements that high 
levels of toxic vapors are present and suggest 
potentially serious health risk. 

May 21, 1978: State Health Department re- 
veals plan to conduct short and long-term 
medical studies involving residents of the 
Love Canal area. 

Late June 1978: State Health Dept. begins 
medical and environmental investigations 
near the site including a house to house 
health survey, the taking of blood samples 
and the start of air quality testing. 

June 28, 1878: Pentagon officials repeat 
their denial of any knowledge of records 
pertaining to possible disposal of U.S. Army 
wastes in the Love Canal at a meeting in 
Washington. 

July 7, 1978: Health Department analysis 
of air samples collected from basements and 
other rooms of homes shows high level of 
toluene, chlorotoluene and chloroform. 

July 14, 1978: Commissioner Whalen con- 
venes meeting in Albany of all interested 
parties to report on epidemiologic findings 
and air sampling and to discuss the various 
engineering studies proposed. In attendance 
are representatives from the City of Niagara 
Falls, the State Health and Environmental 
Conservation Departments, Hooker Chemical 
Company (Congressman LaFalce’s office), 
and consultants to EPA. 

July 20, 1978: Governor Carey signs legis- 
lation granting additional emergency powers 
to the State Health Commissioner to deal 
with the Love Canal problem and appropri- 
ating $500,000 in State funds to conduct 
long-range health studies. 

Aug. 2, 1978: N.Y. Commissioner of Health 
Whalen, acting under authority granted to 
him on July 20 by the State legislature, de- 
clares a state of emergency. He recommends 
the evacuation of pregnant women and chil- 
dren under 2 years in the first two “rings” 
(streets) of homes bordering the site. 

Aug. 3, 1978: Governor Carey directs his 
staff to explore all forms of possible Federal 
assistance and telegraphs President Carter 
requesting Federal aid; he also enlists sup- 
port of Senators Jacob Javits and Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan and Congressman LaFalce 
for legislative action to deal with the Love 
Canal situation. 

Governor Carey directs his special inter- 
agency task force to find housing for fami- 
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lies immediately affected by Dr. Whalen’s 
order and provide additional financial assist- 


nee. 
i Aug. 4, 1978: Governor's Task Force opens 
relocation and health offices at 99th Street 
School. 

DPM sends out a Dear Colleague letter to 
all Senators, asking support for DPM amend- 
ment to the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) appropriations bill to provide 
$4 million for the Love Canal. 

Aug. 7, 1978: Governor Carey announces 
that State Government will purchase homes 
identified by the task force as affected by 
the Love Canal chemicals. 

President Carter declares a state of 
emergency and approves financial assistance 
requiring the State to match funds on a 50/ 
50 basis. EPA and the Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB) meet to discuss possible 
Congressional supplemental appropriations 
of up to $4 million for Love Canal. 

U.S. Senate approves by voice vote a 
“sense of Congress” amendment saying a se- 
rious environmental disaster had occurred 
and that Federal aid should be forthcoming. 

Aug. 8, 1978: EPA, OSW, HQ meets with 
the Administrator and staff of the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration (FDAA) 
to discuss emergency needs. 

Aug. 9, 1978: State officials meet at the 
White House with representatives of the 
President, Congress, and Federal agencies to 
discuss aid for Love Canal. 

Governor Carey announces that State will 
evacuate all 236 families living on both sides 
of 97th and 99th Streets. 

Aug. 16. 1978: State DEC Commissioner, 
Peter A. Berle announces an investigation is 
underway which is expected to lead to court 
proceedings against those responsible for the 
Love Canal problem. 

Aug. 18, 1978: EPA HQ and Regional ofi- 
cialis meet in NY City to discuss the progress 
of on-site work. 

State Health Department medical Inves- 
tigators and technicians from Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute in Buffalo complete two 
weeks of drawing blood samples, bringing 
the total to over 2.800 persons. 

Aug. 29, 1978: 98 Love Canal families have 
been evacuated as of this date; 46 others 
have found suitable temporary housing and 
are ready to move. Task Force relocation 
staff is working with 91 remaining families. 

Sept. 12, 1978: EPA Headquarters staff, 
grants staff and Region II staff meet in Al- 
bany with NYS Department of Health and 
Department of Environmental Conservation 
staff to assist in preparation of grants ap- 
plication package. 

Sept. 30, 1978: President Carter signs HUD 
appropriations bill containing $4 million in 
appropriations for EPA targeted specifically 
for the Love Canal. 

Oct. 5, 1978: The state gives final approval 
for the beginning of Love Canal remedial 
construction. 

Oct. 26, 1978: The EPA announces it is 
making available $15 million to help states 
finance programs for safe handling and dis- 
posal of hazardous wastes. 

Oct. 28, 1978: State Health Department 
agrees to permit 20 families outside of the 
evacuated “strip” to appeal the rejection of 
their request for evacuation. 

Oct. 30, 1978: The New York State Office of 
Disaster Preparedness will “seek a top level 
policy decision” from Washington. The Fed- 
eral Disaster Assistance Administration re- 
jects all but about 10 percent of the State's 
claims, saying that President Carter insisted 
that the State carry the major portion of the 
financial burden of the Canal. 

Feb. 9, 1979: State Health Commissioner 
David Axelrod recommends that all preg- 
nant women and children under two years 
of age leave the six block area of the Love 
Canal. 

Representative John LaFalce meets with 
William Wilcox, head of the Federal Dis- 
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aster Assistance Administration. His re- 
quests include federal reimbursement to 
New York State for relocation of families 
and reconsideration of the FDAA’s earlier de- 
cision not to assist in remedial construc- 
tion. 

Apr. 11, 1979: Several Hooker executives 
testify before The House Commerce investi- 
gation subcommittee. They said Hooker was 
aware that the health of residents was 
threatened more than 20 years ago. 

Apr. 23, 1979: Engineering consultants 
estimate that it will cost more than $150 
million for Hooker Chemical to clean up 
the waste disposal dumps. 

May 1, 1979: EPA implements a forceful, 
multifaceted program for detection, measure- 
ment, cleanup and enforcement against the 
problems caused by hazardous wastes. 

July 26, 1979: HEW Secretary Joseph Call- 
fano, Jr, announces that residents of the un- 
evacuated areas surrounding Love Canal have 
been exposed to potential health risks. He 
asks HEW scientists to review the general 
health risks posed by chemical dumps. 

Aug. 21, 1979: State health officials con- 
firm the presence at the Love Canal of 
Dioxin, an extremely toxic chemical with no 
known antidote. 

Sept. 5, 1979: 300 People move out 
their homes because of odors from the 
remedial work and ask New York State to 
find new housing for them. New York State 
Says that the residents need a certificate 
from a M.D. stating that their health will 
be endangered if they remain in their homes. 

Oct. 3, 1979: State Supreme Court Justice 
Joseph Kuszynski rejects a $2.5 billion 
class-action sult. It is ruled out by a tech- 
nicality, but does not prevent further in- 
dividual lawsuits on the case. 

Oct. 14, 1979: The House Commerce Over- 
sight committee recommends the relocation 
of all residents living in the wet areas near 
the canal. 

Oct. 24, 1979: State officials say the discov- 
ery of construction flaws in the Love Canal 
remedial project is delaying completion of 
the project. 

Oct. 26, 1979: A report by the State Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation says 
that the health and safety of residents may 
be at stake unless drastic steps are taken 
to handle the crisis. 

October 27, 1979: A multi-billion dollar 
lawsuit alleging fraud, injury to personal 
health and property damage is served 
against Hooker Chemical on behalf of 900 
Love Canal area residents. 

Nov. 1-6, 1979: Governor Carey requests 
and receives $5 million in state aid to as- 
sist 550 Love Canal area residents who want 
to leave the Canal. 

Nov. 9, 1979: Representative LaPalce writes 
President Carter complaining about the lack 
of federal agency coordination and action 
on Love Canal. 

Nov. 20, 1979: EPA said that there is vir- 
tually no increase in the cancer risk to per- 
sons living in the Love Canal area, based on 
1978 data. 

Dec. 20, 1979: The U.S. Department of 
Justice, after a year-long investigation, files 
four suits against Hooker totalling $117 mil- 
lion for four sites in Niagara Falls, includ- 
ing the Love Canal. 

Jan. 3, 1980: Governor Carey writes to 
President Carter asking for immediate fed- 
eral assistance and a review of applications 
for $20 million in federal ald that were re- 
jected. 

May 17, 1980: EPA releases a study stating 
that chromosome damage exists in 11 of 36 
Love Canal residents studied and says that 
relocation of 710 additional families may be 
necessary. 

May 19, 1980: DPM meets with Rep. John 
LaFalce, Stuart Eizenstat and representa- 
tives of four federal agencies to discuss fed- 
eral handling of Love Canal. Moynihan and 
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LaFalce call for comprehensive health study 
and organized federal. response. 

Angry homeowners lock two federal en- 
vironmental officials in the office of Love 
Canal Homeowners Association for five 
hours, demanding an immediate evacuation 
of their neighborhood. 

Rep. LaFalce speaks directly with Presi- 
dent Carter to discuss federal assistance for 
Love Canal. 

May 20, 1980: Carter Administration meets 
to discuss the federal government's role in 
the possible evacuation. The Federal Emrr- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) says 
that it will not participate in permanent 
relocation. 

May 21, 1980: Health and Human Services 
(HHS) releases the report of an HHS panel 
of outside experts which reviews the EPA 
chromosome study. The review panel con- 
cludes that this particular study does nut 
provide definitive evidence for judging 
whether or not there has been demonstrated 
heaith damage at Love Canal. President Cur- 
ter declares a federal emergency at Love Canul 
and orders the federal government and New 
York state jointly to begin the immedinte 
temporary relocation of 710 families frinn 
the Niagara Falls area. Governor Hugh Carey 
calls for permanent relocation and the start 
of a valid and scientifically reliable study. 

May 27, 1980: The federal government asks 
in federal court that the state health da- 
partirent be ordered to turn over 50,000 pages 
of data on Love Canal residents. 

May 28, 1980: Residents Indicate that they 
will not take part in health tests until the 
government agrees to buy the homes of thuse 
wishing permanent relocation. 

May 31, 1980: Dr. Beverly Paigen, a research 
scientist at Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
announces medical testing to be done inde- 
pendently of EPA tests. Studies are to jn- 
clude: growth of children, nerve damage and 
the sperm of males. 

June 1, 1980: New York State Assembly 
speaker Stanley Fink commissions an invesi- 
gation into the toxic and hazardous conta- 
ination in Niagara County, based on prelim- 
inary evidence indicating U.S. government 
disposal of chemical warfare manufacture 
waste products. 

June 3, 1980: Love Canal leaders meet with 
the EPA to assess the federal health and test- 
ing program. EPA announces that a compre- 
hensive environment study will commence 
within a few days but that the overall med- 
ical results will not be available for a yeur. 

June 4, 1980: EPA announces a two phase 
study including comprehensive medical ex- 
aminations for Niagara Falls area residents 
and monitoring of environmental damaye. 
The study will last six months. Statemeni. 
says that federal government does not have 
authority to buy homes but that EPA will 
help review housing and community devel- 
opment programs to Identify existing re- 
sources. 

June 5, 1980: Governor Carey appoints a 
panel of six doctors to review for 30 days 
every medical study ever done of the Love 
Canal. 

June 6, 1980: Senator Kennedy chalrs 
hearing before the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources and Committee on the 
Judiciary on hazardous waste disposal and 
hears testimony from two Love Canal resi- 
dents. r 

June 11, 1980: A Federal court judge or- 
ders the state of New York added to the 
Department of Justice’s law suit against 
Hooker. 

June 17, 1980: Senators Moynihan and 
Javits send a Dear Colleague to all other 
Senators asking support for their amend- 
ment to H.R. 7325, the Supplemental Ap- 
propriations bill, which would enable the 
President to carry out permanent relocatiun 
at the Love Canal. 

June 18, 1980: Governor Carey signs 8 
bill creating the Love Canal Revitalization 
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Agency and providing $5 million in state 
appropriations to relocate families perma- 
nently and to continue clean-up. He also 
calls for $20 million in federal loans to New 
York State for this effort. Under the Carey 
proposal, families would be compensated for 
the equity value of their homes and would 
be eligible for 30 year 3 percent loans up to 
a maximum of $55,000 to purchase new 
homes. 

July 2, 1980: Congress passes the Supple- 
mental Appropriations bill which includes 
an amendment by Senators Javits and Moy- 
nihan. The amendment gives the President 
the authority to order permanent relocation 
of Love Canal residents. 

July 8, 1980: President signs Supplemental 
Appropriations bill with Javits/Moynihan 
amendment. 

July 22, 1980: 548 applications received 
for relocation of which 200 families have 
been relocated in motels and 143 families in 
private accommodations. To date, approxi- 
mately $1.7 million has been spent on this 
program. 

August 8, 1980: EPA begins environmen- 
tal monitoring study. Air, soil and water 
samples will be tested, at a cost of $5.4 


million. 
September 9, 1980: 306 families have been 


relocated outside the Love Canal area. 
October 1, 1980: President Carter signs 
agreement with Governor Carey that imple- 
ments the delivery of $15 milion through 
FEMA for the purchase of homes in Love 
Canal. Authority was granted under the 
Moynihan-Javits amendment. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must make one further remark. 
We know that there is a transition tak- 
ing place in the leadership of this body 
and it is, in fact, embodied in this meas- 
ure. The bill that we are soon to adopt 
was introduced by Mr. BAKER for Mr. 
Srarrorp for himself, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. BRADLEY, 
and others. It is, in fact, Mr. BAKER’S 
bill—having been introduced by Mr. 
Starrorp and Mr. RANDOLPH prior to 
that. It could never be on the floor with- 
out the unfailing informed support of 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 

Mr. President, if there is an augury of 
what we may hope for in the next Con- 
gress under the leadership of Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. Do te, it is on the 
floor today and it is a happy one. We 
could not be doing this were it not for 
the determined concern of the present 
minority that it should be done and their 
finding the time, giving the support. 
These agreements were reached in the 
minority leader's office, where a great 
many more such agreements will be 
reached in the years ahead. I take it a 
very handsome omen for the American 
Nation and for this body that this has 
moved so well. 

Mr. President, I express my gratitude 
to the Senator from Vermont, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, and the Senator from 
Tennessee and, of course, I know the 
sometime and fast evanescing majority 
wish to salute those across the aisle and 
thank them for it. 

I thank my beloved chairman for 
yielding the floor to me. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, an- 
other Member of the Senate who has 
given hours and hours, especially in re- 
cent days, to this subject matter, al- 
though he was certainly very, very cog- 
nizant of what had been happening, is 
the capable Senator from New Jersey 
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(Mr. Braptey). He has been faced, and 
I mention it very brieiiy, with a situa- 
tion which centers in Elizabeth, N.J. 
For his efforts, even before he speaks, 
gs I yield to him, I again wish to say how 
much we have gained by his counsel in 
these matters. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works 
for his kind remarks, and also those of 
my colleague from across the river, New 
York (Mr. MOYNIHAN). 

Mr. Fresident, the paramount envi- 
ronmental problem facing us now is the 
need to correct damage done over many 
years by improper hazardous waste dis- 
posal and hazardous waste spilis. 

In almost every State in the country, 
there are known incidents of either 
abandoned or inactive sites which threat- 
en municipal water supplies, have caused 
or threaten to cause agricultural or com- 
mercial fishing losses, and whose poten- 
tial explosive nature even threaten en- 
tire communities. For every site that has 
already been identified, many more 
await detection and examination. 

A survey that I conducted of local offi- 
cials and investigations by the State of 
New Jersey have already uncovered 235 
such sites in my State which require at- 
tention. New Jersey has been in the fore- 
front in identifying potential problems, 
establishing its own superfund to assist 
in cleanups and initiating a manifest 
system long before Congress acted. The 
dimensions of the problem are so great, 
however, that no single State can afford 
to make its State safe for its citizens. 

Let me describe an example. The 
Chemical Control Corp., a bankrupt toxic 
waste disposal facility in Elizabeth, N.J., 
was found to have accepted hazardous 
wastes illegally and failed to dispose of 
them. On the date New Jersey sought 
receivership of that facility, some 40,- 
000 to 50,000 drums, containing uniden- 
tified hazardous wastes in various stages 
of decay and exposed to the elements, 
were piled up outside. A building on the 
es contained drums stored up to the 
roof. 

In addition to such flammable combi- 
nations as aniline and nitric acid, State 
Officials found practically every variety 
of toxic waste. The State had to win a 
lengthy legal battle before going in to 
clean up the site. Even with assistance 
from New Jersey’s Chemical Industry 
Council, the State could identify and 
clear away only a few thousand barrels— 
including 500 pounds of TNT, nitroglyc- 
erin and picric acid, as well as quantities 
of phosgene nerve gas before the site ex- 
ploded in flames on the eve of Earth Day 
this year. 

The current estimate of cleanup 
costs at this site by the State is between 
$10 and $15 million. But we were lucky. 
The fire burned hot enough, the wind 
was cooperative and we avoided what 
could have been a massive disaster, with 
many fatalities, in the most densely 
populated area of our Nation. 

Other sites and spills in my State and 
the States of my colleagues require 
urgent action. 

Our attention to these problems to- 
day shows that government and respon- 
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sible private industry can work together 
to deal with past abuses and move on 
to insure that the past is not prolog. 
I am pleased to say that government- 
industry cooperation has worked in New 
Jersey and I believe the responsible in- 
dustry leaders recognize that this legis- 
lation is important to them to restore 
public confidence in them and us. 

Mr. President, although I do not 
serve on the Environment and Public 
Works Committee, I closely followed 
work on this legislation and participated, 
where possible, because of its impact on 
my State, New Jersey. All of the 
members of that committee are to be 
commended for their efforts to bring 
this bill to the floor, as well as the Sen- 
ators who were involved in the com- 
promise negotiations of last week. I be- 
lieve they have demonstrated sensitivity 
to the economic problems of industry 
while attempting to confront a serious 
health risk. The measure before us is 
a substantial compromise from the orig- 
inal proposal which I cosponsored. The 
differences between this legislation and 
that passed by the House are not in- 
surmountable. I believe a conference 
could resolve them quickly to insure 
final action this year. 

Mr. President, the significant ac- 
complishments of this legislation are 
clear. 

First, a single mechanism is estab- 
lished to permit Government to pay 
cleanup costs resulting from releases 
of hazardous substances into the envi- 
ronment—air, water, land. In cases 
where the liable party is unknown, un- 
able, or unwilling to respond, Govern- 
ment response would not have to wait 
for a determination of whether the re- 
lease was into surface water, ground 
water, land or air. Restoring public safe- 
ty will be the first concern and it will 
not be delayed by protracted legal pro- 
ceedings. Released poisons could be 
cleaned up and contained, contaminated 
water supplies could be replaced, and 
people who were exposed could receive 
medical examinations. 

Mr. President, I cannot emphasize 
enough the importance of this ability to 
respond. Over 6 months before the 
Chemical Control Corp. exploded into 
flames, I requested that the Coast 
Guard intervene to try to clean up the 
waterway. 

The Coast Guard maintained they 
only could act under the provisions of 
section 311 of the Clean Water Act. 
They did not believe, from their analysis, 
that, indeed, there was leakage into the 
stream next to the Chemical Control 
Corp. Therefore, there was no response 
because there was no other provision of 
law at the Federal level which would 
have allowed a response. 

When the fire hit on the eve of Earth 
Day and the explosion billowed flames 
hundreds of feet into the air, it was dis- 
covered that there was an underground 
pipe leading into the waterway which 
the Coast Guard had ignored. 

So, the first thing this bill achieves is 
a mechanism that will permit immedi- 
ate response to clean up a danger when 
it is discovered. 

Second, the legislation provides for 
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emergency response without creating an 
elaborate regulatory bureaucracy. 

Third, the cost of establishing the 
fund is distributed among producers of 
hazardous substances and the taxpayers. 
While seven-eighths of the costs are 
levied on producers, their share will 
actually amount to less than 50 percent 
of the fund because they will be able to 
deduct this tax from other industry tax 
liability. Although it has been argued 
that these costs are likely to be passed 
on to consumers, an analysis by the 
Congressional Budget Office indicates 
the consumer impact will be negligible. 
Moreover, the real cost of production 
includes safe disposal, and all of us 
should recognize that. 

We cannot afford to lose this opportu- 
nity after coming so close to resolution of 
the issues involved. 

Virtually no one opposes the need for 
a cleanup fund. 

The major industry groups indicated 
their willingness to accept the two 
House-passed bills many months ago. 

The differences between those bills and 
the Senate compromise developed so 
painstakingly are minor except in one 
important area—the scope of releases 
covered. A spill of hazardous wastes is no 
less dangerous to public health when it 
occurs on a turnpike or the George 
Washington Bridge than it would be in 
the Atlantic Ocean. In the face of immi- 
nent peril to the public, Government 
should not have to determine first 
whether the cause of the problem is a 
spill, a leaking pipe, or buried toxic sub- 
stances leaking into a water supply. It 
should be able to respond. The compre- 
hensive scope of the Senate bill makes it 
far superior to the more narrow House 
approach. 

This legislation is not as extensive as 
I would like, but it is an important begin- 
ning. I hope the House will concur speed- 
ily in our amendments and that we will 
have a law enacted this year. 

Mr. President, perhaps I have had a 
little more experience with this, as the 
chairman stated, because toxic waste 
sites in New Jersey are so prevalent, per- 
haps because the chemical industry in 
New Jersey is the oldest in the country. 
Although we slipped from the No. 1 
chemistry State to the No. 4 chemistry 
State, the residue of all those years still 
remains in 233 toxic waste sites in the 
State of New Jersey. 

But across this country, Mr. President, 
there is a toxic time bomb ticking. It is 
ticking and it leads, if not to explosions 
and fatalities in an immediate sense, to a 
slow death of being exposed to toxic 
chemicals over many years. 

If the Government has one responsi- 
bility, it has many. But, certainly, one of 
them is to protect the public health and 
the public safety. 

I think any Senator would agree that 
that is part of the solemn pledge he took 
when he became a Senator, to do what 
he can to protect the public health and 
the public safety. 

Mr. President, for a long and assorted 
set of reasons and complicated explana- 
tions, we have gotten to the point where 
we are today, where there are thousands 
of toxic waste sites, time bombs ticking 
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across this land, and it is imperative that 
we respond to those threats to our health 
and safety. 

Mr. President, I think this compro- 
mise at least begins in that direction. 
With it we can, within the next 6 months 
to a year, have funds available for the 
cleanup of these dangers across this 
country. 

I urge my colleagues to join with the 
leadership in opposing all amendments 
and coming to a quick resolution of this 
bill so that we can go to conference and 
get a final bill before this session of Con- 
gress is over. 

Mr. TSONGAS. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the compromise of- 
fered by Senators STAFFORD and RAN- 
DOLPH. The need for an emergency Fed- 
eral response to deal with abandoned 
waste sites and chemical spills is real, 
and it is immediate. Some chemical com- 
panies have shown a callous disregard 
for human health and the environment 
in disposing of their wastes, and the re- 
sult has been immense pain and suffering 
to persons living near waste sites and ir- 
reparable losses of natural resources. 

The tragedy of Love Canal with its 
story of birth defects, miscarriages, and 
liver abnormalities from chemical expo- 
sure is the best known case, but there are 
other examples as well. They include 
pollution of the water supply of over 
300,000 people in Iowa, discovery of up to 
30,000 leaking barrels of chemical waste 
in Kentucky, and contamination of 
ground water supplies from the dumping 
of pesticide wastes in Tennessee. 

For purposes of this act, Congress de- 
clares that manufacture, use, trans- 
portation, treatment, storage, disposal, 
and release of hazardous substances are 
ultrahazardous activities. This is not a 
new concept. Strict liability for ultra- 
hazardous activities has been accepted 
and applied throughout the United 
States. It applies to the transportation 
of hazardous substances, the spraying of 
hazardous substances, and the keeping 
of explosives and fammables. The chem- 
ical industry has complained it does not 
know what it will be liable for, but strict 
liability is triggered only for releases of 
substances which have been previously 
designated hazardous by EPA. 

The Stafford-Randolph compromise 
does not create new costs. It puts the 
costs on the sector most responsible for 
pollution and which benefits most from 
chemical production instead of on the 
victim or on the Government, as it 
stands now. 

The Stafford-Randolph compromise 
envisions a 5-year fund of an estimated 
$1.6 billion. Industry has argued that the 
$1.2 billion authorized under H.R. 7020 
is more than adequate. But in light of 
EPA's estimated costs of clean up and 
containment, $1.2 billion is definitely not 
adequate. EPA estimates that remedial 
action at Love Canal alone will cost $110 
million. It projects the average clean up 
cost per site at $3 to $6 million and esti- 
mates costs for 40 actions filed so far by 
the Hazardous Waste Task Force at $330 
to $590 million. 

The Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has opposed taxes on feedstocks and 
proposes instead taxes on end products. 
There are several advantages to taxes on 
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the 46 building blocks out of which all 
wastes and hazardous substances are 
made. First, it is fairer. A tax imposed at 
this early stage in the chain of produc- 
tion, distribution, consumption, and dis- 
posal will be more evenly passed on to all 
industrial sectors which produce and 
consume hazardous substances and gen- 
erate hazardous wastes. Second, it is 
simpler to administer. Instead of taxing 
260,000 generators, a tax would be levied 
on fewer than 1,000 sources. 

CMA has argued that the fund would 
have a negative effect on the domestic 
chemical industry and on the Nation’s 
economy. But the Congressional Budget 
Office, in reviewing the original bill, 
which proposed a fund of $4 billion, con- 
cluded that the effect on prices and pro- 
duction volumes of final products would 
be small and should have at most a very 
small effect on GNP, the price level, or 
unemployment. Again, with the Staf- 
ford-Randolph compromise, we are 
talking about a fund of only $1.6 billion. 

Lastly, I would like to remind the 
chemical industry about two polls it 
would undoubtedly rather forget. One 
survey, prepared by Cambridge Reports, 
Inc., for the Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, was designed to poll the 
attitudes of politically active indi- 
viduals; chemical industry neighbors, 
and opinion leaders in government, 
education, and the media on attitudes 
toward the industry. These were the re- 
sults. The issue most on the minds of 
these people as far as the chemical in- 
dustry was concerned was chemical 
waste disposal. As many as 93 percent of 
those identified as politically active said 
they were either “extremely” or “very 
concerned” about the disposal of waste 
material from chemical plants. Most 
people sampled did not believe the in- 
dustry is properly concerned. In fact, 
many people surveyed felt that waste 
disposal was industry’s least concern. 

In a recent poll of the general popu- 
lation conducted for Union Carbide, a 
substantial majority of Americans favor 
strengthening laws protecting workers 
and consumers and more rigorous con- 
trol over water and air pollution. These 
poll results are significant because 9 
out of 10 Americans believe the aver- 
age product costs more because of regu- 
lation. These surveys indicate that the 
American people want action on this 
legislation. The Stafford-Randolph 
compromise goes far to address industry 
concerns with S. 1480 as reported. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to respond 
to the widespread and deep public con- 
cern over waste disposal by backing the 
Stafford-Randolph compromise. It is 
our best chance of reducing the risks to 
public health and welfare from hazard- 
ous waste mismanagement. 

Mr. President, I would like to engage 
in a colloquy, if I might, with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Large quantities of hazardous mate- 
rials are transported by motor carriers, 
and it is believed that the bulk of haz- 
ardous wastes is being transported by 
carriers that do not have appropriate 
authority. Carriers act with impunity 
because the current penalty under the 
Interstate Commerce Act for operating 
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without authority is only $500. This is 
insufficient deterrent in light of the po- 
tentially large profits to be made by car- 
riers transporting hazardous wastes il- 
legally. The Stafford-Randolph compro- 
mise contains my recommendation that 
civil penalties for transporting hazard- 
ous wastes without a license be increased 
from a totally inadequate $500 to $20,- 
000. Stiff civil penalties for operating 
without authority provide a strong weap- 
on for the Commission in its efforts to 
reduce unlawful transportation of haz- 
ardous wastes. 

However, much more needs to be done 
to deal with illegal transport and dis- 
posal of wastes. I am particularly con- 
cerned with the problem of “midnight 
dumpers” who dispose of toxic chemicals 
and hazardous materials in quarries, in 
streams, in forests, or spread them on 
open roads. Another tactic is to fill trucks 
with drums of these materials and aban- 
don them in places where they will not 
be immediately discovered. Currently, 
this problem is particularly severe in 
New England—including my own State 
of Massachusetts—New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Louisiana. The practice is likely 
to spread to other States, however, now 
that EPA’s manifest system is in effect 
to track hazardous waste shipments and 
attempt to force legal disposal. 

In my view, we need to strengthen 
EPA's inspection powers under the Re- 
source Recovery and Conservation Act, 
to clarify that the insnection authority 
extends to vehicles, and permit EPA to 
delegate its inspection authority to other 
Federal agencies, such as the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. I would also 
propose amending RCRA to provide for 
forfeiture of any vehicle used in connec- 
tion with criminal acts under this stat- 
ute. I believe it would also be useful to 
provide the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with authority to file independ- 
ent actions in rem against rolling stock 
to recover fines. 

Actions in these areas should be taken 
as soon as possible. It is my understand- 
ing that the Commerce Committee is 
committed to examining these issues at 
the earliest possible time in the next ses- 
sion. Is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. Yes. We share the Sena- 
tor’s concern with the problem of the 
“midnight dumpers” and the need to pro- 
vide appropriate enforcement tools. The 
new EPA regulations, which went into 
effect just last week, should help in iden- 
tification of hazardous waste shipments. 
The Commerce Committee will be look- 
ing at the problems you have identified— 
to determine whether changes are need- 
ed in the Hazardous Materials Trans- 
portation Act or the provisions of 49 
U.S.C. governing transportation in in- 
terstate commerce. 

I understand this matter has been dis- 
cussed with Senator Cannon, the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee. He 
has authorized me to agree that hear- 
ings on legislative changes in this area 
will be a hich vrioritv item for the Com- 
merce Committee in the next Congress. 

Mr. TSONGAS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his response in this 
colloquy. I will not introduce the amend- 
ments previously scheduled. I commend 
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the Senator from Vermont and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for their efforts. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (mr. TSON- 
Gas), on many occasions, has brought to 
the attent.on of his couleagues the impor- 
tance of strengthening, in realistic ways, 
the environmental quality of this coun- 
try. He does it again today, as he brings 
to our attention matters that concern 
him, and his support for the substitute 
is very helpful. 

Mr. President, we have a member of 
our committee who came on the commit- 
tee at the tıme that the {ormer Senator 
from Maine, Mr. Muskie, went from the 
Hill to the administration, to serve as 
Secretary of State. Senator MITCHELL has 
come to our committee, to succeed Sen- 
ator Muskie, and both are from the same 
State. 

Senator MITCHELL has been most 
painstaking. He is a man with a back- 
ground of judicial experience, and he has 
said constantly that it is not so much 
what this measure does but what it does 
not do. 

I simply make this comment in com- 
mendation as he seeks the floor and is 
recognized. 

Mu. MuiTCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, and the 
ranking minority member and soon to be 
chairman, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD) for their efforts in this 
matter. 

One of my first activities upon coming 
to the Senate was to participate, as a 
member of the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, in the drafting 
of the superfund bill. I was concerned 
about the magnitude of the hazardous 
waste threat to this country and the ex- 
tent of human tragedy caused by such 
wastes. 

In S. 1480, the bill reported from the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, we have a comprehensive, yet 
reasonable answer to the chemical con- 
tamination that continues at this very 
moment. 

S. 1480 is a reasonable bill. It is an 
equitable bill. But we are in final days of 
this session, and faced with the threat of 
a filibuster by the opponents of S. 1480. 

So S. 1480 cannot be enacted this year. 
The choice is between this compromise 
and no bill at all. While I will vote for 
the bill now before us, with some reluc- 
tance, I feel a responsibility to tell my 
colleagues and my constituents why this 
measure cannot honestly be called a sub- 
stitute for S. 1480. 

The bill before us is a meaningful first 
step to resnond to the severe threats 
posed by spills, leaks and releases of 
hazardous substances, as well as toxic 
dumpsites. 

Authority is provided for immediate 
cleanup of releases of toxic chemicals 
into the environment and for the resto- 
ration of natural resources damaged by 
such releases. 

A fund of $1.6 billion is established to 
finance these remedial actions. The fund 
is financed primarily through industry 
contributions. 

A varty may also be held strictly liable 
for the cleanup of chemical contamina- 
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tion and natural resource damage for 
which he is responsible. 

I do not minimize the significance of 
this legislation. 

But this bill is deficient because while 
it provides for the cleanup of places, and 
compensation for damage to things, it 
provides nothing for what is the most 
important part of the problem: injury to 
people. 

The guiding principle of those who 
wrote S. 1480 was that those found re- 
sponsible for harm caused by chemical 
contamination should pay for the costs 
of that harm. We are abandoning that 
principle here today when the damage 
involved is to a person. 

As we all know, hazardous substances 
have wide-ranging effects including ill- 
ness, birth defects, even death, as well 
as destruction of natural resources. Un- 
der S. 1480, a party could be held re- 
sponsible for those wide-ranging effects, 
specifically: 

Cleanup of a release of a toxic sub- 
stance into the air, water, or land; 

Out-of-pocket medical expenses of 
victims exposed to chemical poisons; 

Compensation for lost wages or other 
personal income; 

Capital loss due to the destruction of 
agricultural products from chemical 
contamination; 

Loss to processors of fish or seafood 
from the release of a hazardous 
material; 

Loss or damage to natural resources 
owned bv the Federal or State govern- 
ments, including the cost of restoring in- 
jured or destroyed natural resources; 
and 

Costs of expert witness fees, health 
studies. and diagnostic examinations. 

But the bill before us permits use of 
the fund only for cleanup of hazardous 
waste sites or snills and to compensate 
the Federal or State governments for 
damare to natural resources, 

No longer can a victim of chemical 
poisoning seek from the fund out-of- 
pocket medical expenses for an illness 
resulting from the action or inaction of 
another party. Indeed, as to the fund a 
guilty partv cannot he he'd accountable 
for any damage it has inflicted on a 
person. 

Under this bill. if a toxic waste dis- 
charge injures both a tree and a person, 
the tree’s owner, if it is a sovernment, 
fan promptly recover from the fund for 
the cost of repairing the damage, but 
the person cannot. In effect, at least as 
to the sunerfiund. it is all right to kill 
people, but not trees. 

In this bill, we are telling the people 
of this country that under our value sys- 
tem a proverty interest is worth compen- 
sating but human life is not. Let me illus- 
trate this more specifically: Suppose a 
little girl plays in a State park. She is 
exposed to a chemical leaching into the 
park from a dumpsite, and she develops 
symptoms associated with that chemical, 
such as kidney disease, or cancer. 

The trees in the park die from exposure 
to this same chemical. 

Under the bill before us, the State may 
be fully reimbursed from the fund for 
the cost of restoring new trees to its 
park. But what about the little girl? We 
have given her no recourse from the 
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fund. She cannot recover the money it 
will take to give her proper medical care. 
She cannot be reimbursed under this bill 
for restoration of her kidneys or her 
nervous system or her eyesight. 

Neither logic nor compassion, good 
government nor commonsense compel 
this result. It is simply a failure of will 
on the part of Congress to deal with what 
is the most serious part of the problem— 
injuries to persons. : 

Of course the response is that the in- 
jured person still has a legal cause of 
action against the party causing the in- 
jury. To that I ask: If such a course is 
satisfactory for injured persons, why are 
we permitting direct recovery from the 
fund for injury to natural resources? The 
answer, obviously, is that private causes 
of action are agonizingly slow and in- 
ordinately expensive. It takes years, 
many years, and dollars, many thousands 
of dollars, to pursue one of these cases to 
a final determination through the courts. 
Those who discharge wastes know this, 
and the consequence is legal guerrilla 
warfare in which the objective is to force 
the other party to settle early. So we do 
not want damage to natural resources to 
await the workings of that process; we 
want prompt, full compensation in such 
cases sO We Can replant trees in the park 
and so we permit claims against the fund 
for damage to natural resources. 

But if this cause of action is unac- 
ceptable to the Senate for governments 
whose natural resources are damaged, 
why is it acceptable for people who have 
been injured or killed? 

By what standard of justice or de- 
cency is damage to property more im- 
portant than damage to persons? 

The only answer I have heard so far 
is the fear that a lot of phony claims 
will be filed. I note first that it says 
something about the judgment of Con- 
gress as to the morality of the Ameri- 
can people that we are unwilling to per- 
mit prompt compensation of some ad- 
mittedly valid claims because we fear 
that this may stimulate other fraudulent 
claims. 

While there may be evidence on which 
to base an adverse judgment by the peo- 
ple on Congress, I am not certain that 
the contrary is true. In any event no 
such evidence has been presented. All 
that has been argued is the vague fear 
that creation of this fund will so stimu- 
late the larcenous tendencies of the 
American people that we dare not give 
anyone access to the fund for personal 
injury. 

Perhaps this is true, although I hope 
it is not. But at the least, if that is the 
basis for our decision, the argument 
should be made with such evidence as 
is available to support it. 


Our failure to provide compensation 
from the fund for persons who are in- 
jured is even less defensible when we 
recall that S. 1489 provided liability only 
for out-of-pocket medical expenses. 
There would have been no compensation 
for the pain and suffering of an individ- 
ual, or for the psychological damare he 
or she might sustain, or for the ultimate 
loss, death. 


Having made the judgment that prop- 
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erty is more important than persons, 
none of us here should delude ourselves 
or the people of this country about what 
we have done. Most particularly, we must 
not delude the thousands of people who 
are the victims, who are waiting for our 
help, 

Many of these victims have told their 
tragedies publicly, and I shall recount 
some of them now. 

We all know that an environmental 
disaster occurred at Love Canal, in Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. But listen to the per- 
sonal account of this tragedy by a mother 
who has lived by Love Canal for more 
than 13 years; and this is a brief excerpt 
from some of her testimony before this 
Senate: 

My name is Ann Hillis. I am a wife, a 
mother, I live in Niagara Falls, New York. 
I also live close to a “dump”. A dump called 
Love Canal. I don't want to live there any- 
more. I hate Love Canal, I hate my life at 
Love Canal. It’s a strange life that I lead 
now, it is filled with disruption, frustrations, 
sleepless nights and a grip of fear that only 
those in similar situations can understand. 
We've lived in the home for 13% years. We 
lost a child there. 

I want to tell you about my son. He's 10, 
he’s a bright boy, he has a 91 average in 
school. As a baby he never required much 
sleep. He was put on a sedative at about 
age 7 months to about 18 months. He de- 
veloped rashes, frequent bouts of diarrhea 
and respiratory problems—always respiratory 
problems. 

His first year at 99th Street School, built 
over part of Love Canal, he was admitted to 
the hospital very ill. The diagnosis was acute 
gastroenteritis, cause unknown. After that, 
more respiratory infections and tonsilitis. At 
age 6 the tonsils and adenoids were removed 
but the resviratory problems did not improve 
and he developed asthma. 

He started school last September, 7 miles 
across town. His school was closed due to 
chemicals, chemicals in the air and chemicals 
on the playground where he and all the 
children played. He started the school year 
off with an abscess in his nose and he was 
on antibiotics. He had repeated resniratory 
infections and bouts of asthma. By this time 
we the people were well aware of Love Canal 
as were our children. My son went into a de- 
pression, withdrawing from school, from his 
mother and his father, and he begged to 
leave. I promised that we would soon. One 
night last winter I got uv and I looked in on 
him and his bed was empty. I looked all over 
and it was 2 a.m. I heard a cry from under 
the couch. My son was under there with his 
knees drawn up to his chin, I asked him to 
come out and tell me what was wrong, and 
his replv was, “I want to die. T don't want to 
live here any more. I know you will be sick 
again and I will be sick again.” 


Ann Hillis does not understand why a 
chemical company dumped over 80 dif- 
ferent deadly chemicals into Love Canal. 
She says: 

They produce the chemicals. Surely they 
have some idea of what chemicals can do. 
The people of Love Canal now know what 
thev have done. They have produced children 
with extrA fingers. extra toes. double rows 
of teeth, cleft palate, enlarged hearts. vision 
and hearing impairment and retardation. 


This woman came to Washington in 
desperation and asked us to help her. 
With this bill, we have failed her and 
countless other victims of chemical poi- 
soning. 

And who are some of the other vic- 
tims? One of them was a little girl 
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named “Andrea.” She liked to play on a 
farm in Moscow Mills, Mo. One day a 
truck drove up and sprayed the barn 
floor with what the driver said was sal- 
vaged motor oil, to keep the dust from 
blowing around. Three days later, the 
birds began to die. Andrea was later hos- 
pitalized with a bladder disease, inflamed 
kidneys, nausea, and headaches. She had 
actually been exposed to the deadly 
chemical dioxin. This was one com- 
pany’s way of disposing of contaminated 
wastes. We have not helped victims like 
Andrea in this bill, either. 

We have not helped the people of 
Toone, Tenn., who drank from wells pol- 
luted with high levels of extremely toxic 
chemicals. 

We have not helped the 750 families of 
Gray, Maine, who drank chemically pol- 
luted groundwater for 4 years. 

We have not helped the people of 
Jackson Township, N.J., where water 
supplies were contaminated by illegally 
dumped chemicals and residents have 
suffered premature deaths, kidney mal- 
functions and removals, and rashes. 

We have not helped the people in 
Hopewell, Va., who worked in the plant 
that manufactured kepone, who now 
suffer from cancer, motor disorders, and 
neurological damage. 

We have not helped the people in 
North Carolina who were exposed to 
PCB's illegally sprayed along 210 miles of 
roadway, and which can cause cancer 
and birth defects. 

We have not helped the people who 
live around the Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
in Colorado, where the drinking water 
supply has been contaminated by the 
dumping of pesticides known to affect 
the central nervous system by causing 
headache, blurred vision, dizziness, in- 
voluntary muscular movements, sweat- 
ing, insomnia, nausea, convulsions, loss 
of consciousness, disorientation, person- 
ality changes, and loss of memory. 

Mr. President, people have been trag- 
ically harmed like this in virtually every 
State of the Union. 

We have the opportunity to help them, 
not make them whole, but at least pro- 
vide them with compensation for their 
out-of-pocket medical expenses, that is 
all, compensation for their out-of- 
pocket medical expenses, and we have 
not done that. Instead we have appar- 
ently decided that, as the chemical in- 
dustry says, toxic chemicals are a so- 
cietal problem, and _ society-at-large 
should be paid for them. 

This bill represents a beginning. But 
we have far to go to fulfill our duty to 
the people we represent. 

I for one intend to exert every effort 
to remedy this irrational elevation of 
things over people in the next Congress. 

I hone my colleagues will join me in 
that effort. I thank the Chair and I 
thank the chairman and Senator 
STAFFORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Maine, the able Senator from Maine— 
my senior colleague and good friend, the 
chairman of the committee, would say— 
for all of his most learned and thorough 
participation in the struggle to bring the 
bill we now have before us to the Senate. 
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I recognize, with the Senator from 
Maine, the defects in the present com- 
promise. But, as I said earlier, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the Senator from 
West Virginia believe in the art of the 
possible, and we are trying to do as 
much as we possibly can here in getting 
the bill we have here passed. 

Mr. HART. May I raise a point of clar- 
ification with the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. HART. As you know, Colorado and 
several other Western States have seri- 
ous problems with wastes at radium sites 
that have been abandoned by companies 
whose radium mining, milling, and proc- 
essing activities produced the wastes. 
These sites are dangerous because they 
are not properly controlled or regulated 
and emit low-level radiation. We have 
found many radium waste sites scattered 
across Colorado—under restaurants, in 
empty lots where children play, near fac- 
tories, and elsewhere. These sites need 
to be cleaned up to protect the health 
and safety of Colorado citizens. My ques- 
tion is this: Does the term “hazardous 
substance,” as defined in section 101(14) 
of this bill, include the wastes at these 
radium sites? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will gladly assure 
the Senator from Colorado that if the 
radium waste sites do not otherwise come 
within section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act, and are not specified in the Uranium 
Mill Tailings Act, they will be eligible 
for funding and remedial action, subject 
to the other conditions of this bill. 

Mr. HART. I appreciate the assurances 
of the Senator from Vermont. I applaud 
his efforts in getting this legislation en- 
acted and feel confident that it will goa 
‘long way toward removing a serious 
health and safety problem that has 
plagued Colorado and other States in 
which the mining, milling, and process- 
ing of radium have occurred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, unless 
the Senator from West Virginia has a 
point to make, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the compromise measure 
worked out so diligently by my distin- 
guished colleagues, Senators STAFFORD 
and RANDOLPH, and others includes the 
provisions of an amendment I had in- 
tended to offer on the floor providing a 
partial exemption for zinc products— 
specifically, exempting zinc metal and 
zinc oxide and instead, substituting zinc 
sulfate and zinc chloride. 

This amendment insures that the eco- 
nomic burden imposed on the zinc in- 
dustry is reasonable, both from an en- 
vironmental and economic standpoint, 
thereby avoiding further unwarranted 
economic damage to this ailing industry. 

Because zinc metal is not inherently 
toxic, it makes more sense to assess fees 
on zinc sulfate and zine chloride which 
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are the building blocks of numerous 
other zinc compounds. These two com- 
pounds are listed as hazardous by EPA in 
connection with section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act and by DOT as part of its 
hazardous materials list. Also exempted 
is zinc oxide. 

It is my hope that this minor adjust- 
ment in the fee structure will provide 
modest relief for the ailing domestic zinc 
industry. As an indication of the dire 
straits in which this industry finds it- 
self, within the past year the closure of 
two zinc smelters—St. Joe’s Monaca, Pa., 
plant in December 1979, and New Jersey 
Zinc’s Palmerton, Pa., plant in August 
1980—resulted in the loss of 43 percent 
of the Nation’s zinc metal production 
capacity, over 2,000 jobs, and a worsen- 
ing of the balance-of-payments situa- 
tion. 

As further evidence of the justification 
for this amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the following materials prepared by St. 
Joe Minerals Corp.: 

Exhibit 1—The Declining American Zinc 
Industry; 

Exhibit 
Capacity; 

Exhibit 3—Critique of “Fees on Zinc"; 

Exhibit 4—Description of Zinc Sulfate and 
Zinc Chloride; and ~ 

Exhibit 5—Impact of Exempting Zinc and 
Zinc Oxide. 


There being no objection, the ma- 
terials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1—THE DECLINING AMERICAN 

Zinc INDUSTRY 


Zinc is a vital material, as evidenced by 
the Government’s current stockpile target 
of 1,425,000 tons. Its main uses are in galvan- 
izing, to protect steel from corrosion, in die 
castings (where usage has been declining 
because of their decreased use in automo- 
biles) and in brass. In tonnage terms zinc is 
the fourth most important metal, after steel, 
aluminum and copper. Below is a brief re- 
view of what has happened to the American 
zinc industry over the last decade: 

1. Ten years ago, the United States pro- 
duced over 1 million tons of zinc metal a 
year. It now produces just half that amount, 
about 500,000 tons a year. 

2. Meanwhile, overseas zinc metal produc- 
tion has increased by 25 percent in the 1969- 
78 period, as new smelters, mainly in Europe 
and Japan, have been constructed. 

3. A decade ago this country was dependent 
on foreign sources for 20-25 percent of its 
zinc metal; now, it is 50 percent import 
dependent. 

4. Eleven U.S. zinc smelters have been 
closed since 1969. Only one, a small plant, 
has been replaced by a modern plant, also 
small; one new plant was opened last year; 
and one was re-opened but at drastically re- 
duced capacity. In 1969 this country had 14 
zine smelters; in August 1980 it had six. 

5. In the last year alone, the closure of two 
zinc smelters (St. Joe’s Monaca, Pa., plant 
in December 1979, and New Jersey Zinc’s, 
Palmerton, Pa., plant in August 1980) re- 
sulted in the loss of 43 percent of this coun- 
try’s zinc metal production capacity, about 
2,200 jobs and a further drain on the nation’s 
trade balance of, perhaps, $150-200 million 
a year, St. Joe recently announced a partial 
reopening of its Monaca smelter at about 
% of rated capacity. 

6. U.S. producers are currently quoting 
39.5¢/lb. for zinc metal. In 1975—a recession 
year—prices were 39¢/1b. 

7. Today's zinc metal price is only slightly 
more than in 1977 (35¢/lb.). In 1977, US. 
zinc producers collectively suffered a before- 
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tax loss despite a 20 percent increase in con- 
sumption over 1975 levels. 


EXHIBIT 2.—U.S. ZINC METAL PRODUCTION CAPACITY 
[Short tons] 


Rated 
capacity 
esti- 
mated) 


1979 
production 


Zinc plant (estimate) 


Amax, Inc., East St. Louis, Ii 84, 000 
Asarco, Inc., Corpus Christi, Tex... 108, 000 
Bunker Hill Co.,* Silver King, Idaho 104, 000 
National Zinc Co., Bartlesville, OKla..... 56, 000 
New Jersey Zinc Co,,? Clarksville, Tenn.. 90, 
St. Joe Minerals Corp.3 Monaca, Pa. 

(closed December 1979) .- 222,000 
New Jersey Zinc Co.,? Palme 

(closed August 1980). 118, 000 


Total capacity 
Less capacity lost from St. Joe and New 
Jersey Zinc closures 


Capacity as of August 1980__....- 


1 Subsidiary of Gulf Resources & Chemical Corp. 

2 Subsidiary of Gulf & Western Industries, Inc. 

St. Joe recently announced a partial reopening at about 
1; of rated capacity. 

Note: In the last 9 months, closures have resulted in the 
loss of 43 percent of this country’s zinc metal production 
capacity. 

Source: Nonferrous Metal Data 1979, American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. 

EXHIBIT 3—CRITIQUE or “FEES ON ZINC” 


Attached is a detailed critique of an EPA 
document, “Fees on Zinc,” which has been 
cited as justification for imposing Superfund 
fees on zinc. 

The document represents a strained effort 
on EPA's part to trump up & case against 
zinc in the absence of any convincing data. 
One can only wonder if the “data” support- 
ing the inclusion of other materials in 
Superfund is equally superficial. 

First, the document incriminates zinc by 
listing a number of statutes and regulations 
in which zinc is listed as a hazardous sub- 
stance. In truth, neither zinc metal nor zinc 
oxide appear on any such lists. Other zinc 
compounds do appear on these lists but not 
because of the presence of zinc in those com- 
pounds but rather because of the presence 
of other substances such as cyanide, arsenic 
and chromium. 

Second, the document incriminates zinc 
by citing the damages it causes to aquatic 
life, animals and humans. In truth, some 
zinc compounds can be harmful to aquatic 
life, most often because of the presence of 
other materials in those compounds such as 
cyanide. Also, a number of zinc compounds 
are used as nutritive supplements of many 
animals and plants to prevent zinc deficien- 
cies and to promote growth. 

Concerning human health, EPA has not 
set any human health-related drinking 
water standards for zinc because the pres- 
ence of massive quantities of zinc in drink- 
ing water is usually self-limiting, causing 
bad odor and taste, and the effects of drink- 
ing such water are transient and leave no 
permanent damage. 


Further, incriminating zinc in connection 
with the El Paso smelter is intentionally 
misleading. It has never been suggested that 
zinc emissions from that smelter have 
caused any adverse human health effects and 
the effects which were noted have been sub- 
seauently discredited by reputable scientists. 
In addition, the smelting of zinc has not 
been shown to cause the release of hazard- 
ous quantities of other pollutants. 


Third, the document incriminates zinc by 
citing dozens of instances where zinc has 
been detected in the environment. In truth, 
the studies from which this data were com- 
piled provide no basis for incriminating zinc. 
Instead, the studies merely show that chem- 
ists have the capability to detect zinc. None 
of the studies show that zinc has been de- 
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tected in levels sufficient to cause any dam- 
age to human health, the environment or 
the ground water. 

Fact: First, only ten compounds—not 
twenty-four—are so designated. Second, 
neither zinc metal nor zine oxide is desig- 
nated hazardous under this act. Third, the 
zinc compounds designated hazardous are 
so designated because of the presence of ma- 
terials, such as cyanide and arsenic, which 
can be combustible, corrosive and highly 
toxic in and of themselves. 


TYPES OF DAMAGES 


Natural resource damages from 
many zine compounds 


Statement 1: Acutely toxic to aquatic life 
and to livestock, bio accumulates. 

Fact: Zinc may pose a potential problem 
for aquatic life, but it is doubtful whether 
it bio accumulates. Concerning livestock and 
plants, it is noteworthy that some zinc com- 
pounds have a very beneficial effect. For ex- 
ample, zinc carbonate and zinc oxide is used 
as a nutritive supplement for many animals, 
zinc sulfate is used to overcome zinc defi- 
ciencies in some plants and zinc bacitracin 
is used as a growth factor in swine and poul- 
try nutrition. 

Statement 2: Can render drinking water 
unusable due to extremely bad taste and 
odor. 

Fact: EPA has not set any primary 
(health-related) standards for zinc under 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. EPA has set 
secondary standards to prevent adverse sen- 
sory (taste, smell) effects. It is true that 
large concentrations of zinc, many times in 
excess of EPA's drinking water standard, 
cause drinking water to have a bad odor and 
taste and it is unlikely that anyone would 
drink such water. However, even if someone 
did, the effects are transient and relatively 
minor, leaving no permanent damage. 


Human health effects 


Statement 1: Prolonged exposure of high 
concentrations can result in acute effects 
(nausea, loss of appetite, stiffness and irri- 
tability). 

Fact: Again, such high concentrations, 
many times in excess of EPA's drinking wa- 
ter standard, would make it very unlikely 
that anyone would drink such water because 
of its odor or taste. Even if they did drink it, 
the effects mentioned are transient and leave 
no permanent damage. 

Statement 2: Smelting zinc ore releases 
lead, arsenic, zinc, cadmium, which cause 
lead poisoning (effects of which include 
early death, especially in fetuses and young 
children, retardation, blindness, epilepsy, 
coma, abortions, premature birth and con- 
genial abnormalities); cadmium induced 
kidney damage; and lung cancer from arse- 
nic. 

Fact: This is a very misleading and unfair 
statement for three reasons: 

First, the effects attributed to lead emis- 
sions from zine ore smelting only occur with 
the intake of massive quantities of lead. 
There is no scientific data that zinc smelt- 
ing creates lead emissions sufficient to cause 
such effects. 

Second, emissions of zinc during the smelt- 
ing process have never been found to cause 
any adverse effects. Indeed, scientific studies 
indicate that concurrent intake of zinc with 
cadmium and lead tends to protect against 
lead and cadmium poisoning. 

Third, the effects attributed to arsenic and 
cadmium released during zinc smelting only 
occur with a very large intake of these 
materials. Again there is no data even sug- 
gesting that arsenic and cadmium released 
during zinc smelting produce such effects. 
PREVALENCE OF ZINC AND ZINC COMPOUNDS 

RELEASED TO THE ENVIRONMENT 
It is impossible to respond to each of these 


statements as they reflect the combined 
findings from nine documents (one of which 
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is unpublished, EPA internal documents and 
two others which are not available). 

A review of the other six studies indicates 
that zinc has been unjustly incriminated, 
and that there is no valid basis for treating 
zine as a hazardous substance under S, 1480. 
Below are comments on the nine documents: 

1. Prevalence of Subsurface Migration of 
Hazardous Chemical Substances at Selected 
Industrial Waste Land Disposal Sites. 

Source: EA, Oct. 1977, SW 634—NTIS. 

There is absolutely no justification for in- 
cluding zinc in S. 1480 to be found in this 
document. This study examined 122 sites in 
15 states and conducted an in-depth ex- 
amination of ground water at 50 disposal 
sites in 11 states, and its findings are based 
on the flawed assumption that “ground 
water was considered contaminated with 
hazardous substances if one or more of the 
following constituents was detected: (1) 
heavy metals other than iron and manga- 
nese..." (p. V). 

Zinc was detected at 11 sites at levels be- 
low EPA's drinking water standards. Zinc 
was also detected at 2 sites at levels in 
excess of EPA's drinking water standard for 
the following reasons: 

“Zine concentrations in the samples re- 
flected the contact of the water [ground 
water] with zinc-coated casings [monitoring 
well casings] (p. 60). 

“Zinc was detected in high concentra- 
tions ... but was probably derived from 
galvanized |zinc coated] materials in the 
screen or casing [of the monitoring well]. 
The background well did not show contam- 
ination” (emphasis added) (p. 66). 

2. Assessment of Groundwater Contamina- 
tion at Michigan—Part I. 

Source: Michigan. Department of Natural 
Resources, December, 1979. 

There is no data in this study to support 
inclusion of zinc under S. 1480. This study 
inventoried all sites in Michigan where 
ground water contamination is known or 
suspected, 

Zine was detected at only two sites, and 
there is no information on the concentrations 
of zinc found in the ground water. Further, 
it is noted that the source of “contamina- 
tion” at one of the sites has been eliminated 
(apparently closed) (p. 73). 

3. Resource Losses from Surface Water, 
Groundwater, and Atmospheric Contamina- 
tion: A Catalog, prepared by the Congres- 
sional Research Service in March 1980 for 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. U.S, Senate. 

This document does not support zinc’s 
inclusion in S. 1480. At sites where zinc was 
detected there is no information on levels of 
concentration, and many other truly hazard- 
ous heavy metals and pollutants were de- 
tected at those same sites. For example, at 
one site where zinc was detected, the ground 
water was also found to contain carcinogens, 
such as vinyl chloride and benzene, and a 
host of other chemicals (p. 112). Zinc can 
hardly be singled out for blame in this case 
or the others cited in the study. 

One other incident mentioned in “Fees on 
Zinc” concerning a smelter in El Paso is dis- 
cussed on p. 239 of the above study. First, 
the incident concerns lead smelting—not zinc 
smelting. Second, none of the effects referred 
to are related to emissions of zinc from that 
smelter. Third, a panel of the Society of Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health (SOSH) chaired 
by Dr. Warren Muir of the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality stated regarding the El 
Paso incicent and the studies: 

“The opinion of the committee was that 
no firm conclusion could be drawn from the 
studies as-to whether or not there are sub- 
clinical effects of lead on children in El Paso 
and that the reports and data made available 
have not clearly demonstrated any psycho- 
logic or neurologic effects in the children un- 
der study.” (emphasis added) 
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Source: Muir, W. R.: Abstract of a Review 
of Three Studies on the Effects of Lead 
Smelter Emissions in El Paso, Texas, in Air 
Quality Criteria for Lead, U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, Washington, 1977, 
pp E-1 to E-4. 

Clearly, zinc was not a problem in the El 
Paso incident, and the above study casts 
serious doubts on whether any adverse ef- 
fects are associated with the El Paso smelter. 

4. Congressman Eckhardt study ‘Waste 
Disposal Site Survey.” 

Source: Oversight and Investigations Sub- 
committee of House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee October, 1979. 96-IF'C 
33. 

There is no support for inclusion of zinc 
contained in this document. This study re- 
ports findings of a survey of 53 chemical 
companies. Cong. Eckhardt’s subcommittee 
submitted a@ questionnaire to those com- 
panies asking that they identify whether 
certain components are present at their dis- 
posal sites. 

One Line on the lengthy questionnaire 
asks the companies to indicate the presence 
of “zinc, cadmium, copper, chromium (triva- 
lent)" (p. XXXIX). The questionnaire does 
not allow the respondent to identify the 
presence of only one of the four and is, 
therefore, extremely misleading. Indeed, it 
is entirely possible that none of the com- 
panies found zinc in their disposal sites. 

Lastly, the subcommittee goes to great 
lengths to emphasize the limitations of the 
study (pp. XLIV-XLV) saying: 

“It is further emphasized—and should be 
clearly understood by the reader—that these 
are waste disposal sites, not necessarily 
hazardous waste disposal sites. Not all re- 
ported waste would necessarily produce a 
hazardous site. Moreover, neither the exact 
quantity of any particular chemical com- 
ponent in the waste disposed nor the condi- 
tion of the site itself is known. Thus, these 
sites do not necessarily pose threats to pub- 
lic health or the environment.” (emphasis 
added) 

5. CRS document—6 case studies of Com- 
pensation for Toxic Substances Pollution, 

Source: CRS 9613, June, 1980. 

There is only one mention of zinc in this 
entire document and that is in connection 
with the El Paso incident discussed above in 
item 3, Again, there is no indication that 
zinc caused any adverse effects at the El 
Paso smelter. 

6. Criteria document for Zinc Ambient 
Water Quality Criteria. 

Source: EPA’s Office of Water Planning 
and Standards. PB 296-807. 

This document concerns the effect of zinc 
on aquatic organisms—not humans. It is 
generally acknowledged that the presence of 
zinc at certain levels may pose a potential 
problem for aquatic organisms. 

The document concluded that there is no 
human health risk posed by zinc and, there- 
fore, made no recommendation to establish 
a primary (health related) drinking water 
standard. In addition, the document recom- 
mends no change in the secondary (esthetic) 
drinking water standard. 

7. Damages and Threats Caused by Hazard- 
ous Materials Sites. 

Source: EPA, January, 1980, EPA 4309-80 
004. 

This document is being “updated” by EPA 
and is not available to the public at this 
time. 

8. Recent report by Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice on the Hudson, Potomac and Nanticoke 
(Md.) Rivers, June or July, 1980. 

This report cannot be located, and the 
FWS is not even aware of its existence. 

9. Unvublished field reports by EPA's Haz- 
ardous Waste Task Force. 

Reportedly, these reports may be used for 
enforcement purposes and they are not 
available for public review. 
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EXHIBIT 4.—ZINC SULFATE 
Major uses 


Hardener in viscose rayon spinning baths. 
Flotation reagent. 

Preparation of zinc chemicals. 
Electroplating. 


Fungicide. 
Trace element used to overcome zinc de- 


ficlencies in humans, animals and plants. 

Pigment used in paints, floor coverings 

and coated fabrics. 
Properties 

Water soluble. 

Some forms also soluble in methyl or 
ethyl alcohol or glycerol. 

Building block jor 

Zinc bromide which is used in pharma- 
ceuticals, photography, rayon manufacture 
and radiation viewing shields. 

Zine carbonate which is used as an animal 
food supplement, in rubber products, phar- 
maceuticals, ceramics, cosmetics and as fire- 
proofing. 

Zine cyanide which is used in pharma- 
ceuticals, insecticides and in electroplating. 

Zine ferrocyanide which is used in phar- 
maceuticals. 

Zinc iodide which Is used in pharmaceuti- 
cals. 

Zinc laurate which is slightly flammable 
and used in paints, varnishes and as a soft- 
ener and activator in rubber compounds. 

Zinc palmitate which is used in lacquers, 
paint pigments, rubber compounds and as a 
plastics lubricant 

Zinc peroxide which is used in pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics. 

Zine phosphate which is used in dental 
cements and as a steel and aluminum 
coating. 

Zinc stearate which is used in cosmetics. 
greases, pharmaceuticals and lacquers. 

Zinc sulfide which is used as paint and 
linoleum pigments, in rubber, plastics, X- 
rays, TV screens, luminous watch faces and 
fungicides. 

Zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate which is 
used as an agricultural fungicide. 

ZINC CHLORIDE 
Major uses 

Trace mineral added to animal feeds. 

Dietary supplement. 

Deodorant. 

Galvanizing fron. 

Electroplating. 

Dental cements. 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Wood preservative. 

Disinfectant. 

Properties 

Soluble in water, alcohol, glycerol and 
ether. 

Inhalation of very high concentrations can 
have adverse pulmonary effects. 

Building block for 

Zinc ammonium chloride which is used 
in welding, dry batteries, galvanizing and as 
a soldering flux. 

Zinc ethyl which is flammable and used as 
& catalyst and in aircraft and missile fuel. 


EXHIBIT 5.—STATISTICS 


1979 Value at $10 
(short tons) ton (per year 


Zinc metal: 
U.S. production 
Imports 


Zinc sulfate: 
U.S. production___........____. 
Imports 
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1979 Value at $10/ 
(short tons) ton (per year) 


Zinc chloride: 
U.S. production 
imports - 


Zinc oxide: 
U.S. production 
Imports 


220,000 2, 200, 000 


NET REVENUE LOSS 


Net loss (gain 
(per year) 
y 


Provision 


Exempt zinc metal _.-.......--.-...------- $11, 600, 000 
bstitut sulfate and zinc chloride (846, 500) 
Substitute zinc su e O00 


Exempt zinc oxide 


© Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, the 
disposal of hazardous waste is one of 
the most urgent problems confronting 
Federal and State government. It is an 
issue of great importance to the State 
of Missouri, where more than 100 aban- 
doned sites have been discovered. 
Hazardous waste disposal is a subject 
which has become heavily loaded with 
emotionalism. It is a subject which pub- 
lic officials often discuss in inflamma- 
tory terms. But by creating headlines 
for themselves, they also succeed in 
creating anxiety among the people. No 
one likes the idea of living near a waste 
disposal site. In many States where il- 
licit dumping has occurred, citizens live 
in fear that their community will be the 
next Love Canal or Valley of the Drums. 
And the possibility of such a develop- 
ment justifiably frightens them. 
Clearly, we have no time to lose. Haz- 
ardous wastes are produced daily; we 
cannot put them on hold while we dally 
through deliberations. There is only one 
way to restore publie confidence on this 
issue: We must get on with the work of 
cleaning up what has already been 
dumped, and establishing safe dumping 
sites for future waste. The creation of a 
superfund is central to this process. Al- 
though there are many differences 
among Members of the Senate, I believe 
the clear consensus is that we must clean 
up abandoned hazardous dump sites as 
soon as possible. I strongly support and 
urge passage of the compromise super- 
fund bill; it is the all-important first 
step in addressing this problem.@ 
© Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the members of 
the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee as well as all other 
interested parties including the dis- 
tinguished leaders of both the majority 
and the minority for their outstanding 
efforts in reaching a compromise in the 
form of the amendment we have before 
us on the so-called superfund legisla- 
tion. No one will argue that such a com- 
promise was necessary in order to enact 
such urgently needed legislation ad- 
dressing the hazardous waste problem 
during this session of Congress. We, in 
the Congress, simply cannot wait any 
longer to give the Environmental Pro- 
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tection Agency the tools it needs to fi- 
nance the cleanup of abandoned, leak- 
ing hazardous waste sites and spills of 
toxic substances into water, on land or 
into the air. This compromise will grant 
the agency such authority. 

Much has been written during the re- 
cent months, indeed the past 3 years, 
about the need to put the Nation’s house 
in order with respect to the great en- 
vironmental dangers connected with 
abuses of the environment by improper 
dealing with hazardous wastes. Hazard- 
ous wastes, if not properly disposed, are 
capable of causing death, cancer, miscar- 
riages and birth defects. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has pointed 
out that there are several thousand po- 
tentially dangerous dumpsites around 
the country. 

In my home State of Kentucky the 
need for superfund is abundantly clear. 
In 1977 the Louisville Municipal sewer 
system was contaminated by chlorinated 
organic chemicals dumped by a waste 
hauler. The waste water treatment plant 
was temporarily evacuated by workers 
because of the toxic fumes produced by 
the illegally dumped waste. The “Valley 
of the Drums” near West Point, Ky., is an 
abandoned disposal site containing ap- 
proximately 17,000 drums of industrial 
waste. Chemicals migrating from the site 
have been detected in streams draining 
into the Ohio River. 

In addition, an EPA enforcement 
task force has reported that there are 
some 128 potential hazardous waste sites 
identified to date in Kentucky, three of 
which are identified as having medium 
or high rates of seriousness. Yet another 
assessment by EPA has identified in Ken- 
tucky 174 industrial facilities with ap- 
proximately 295 impoundments, 40 per- 
cent of which contain potentially haz- 
ardous waste. Two-thirds of these 
potentially hazardous waste impound- 
ments are not lined and almost 75 per- 
cent of them have no ground water mon- 
itoring systems. These kinds of situations 
cannot be allowed to continue. 


In short, Mr. President, we must move 
forward with this compromise which I 
believe contains the minimum coverage 
and financing necessary to launch a 
meaningful first step to address the se- 
vere threats posed by abandoned dump- 
sites, hazardous substance spills, leaks 
and releases. As a cosponsor of the com- 
promise amendment, I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in support of this 
legislation in order that we can avoid 
any further delays in implementing ef- 
fective action. I would like to point out 
as a matter of information that last week 
the HUD Independent Agencies Appro- 
priations conference committee ap- 
proved a $14 million increase in EPA’s 
already inplace emergency uncontrolled 
hazardous waste program. This appro- 
priation, which is a result of my amend- 
ment to the HUD Independent Agencies 
bill on the Senate floor, should enable 
EPA to properly prepare for the transi- 
tion to the operation of the legislation 
we are acting upon today.® 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Stafford-Randolph substitute to S. 1480, 
the Environmental Emergency Response 
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Act, would allow an aggressive Federal 
response to certain hazardous waste 
sites identified as national priorities. 
While I am concerned over some of the 
provisions of the substitute and especial- 
ly troubled over the manner in which 
this body is forced to consider the criti- 
cal issue of hazardous waste in the clos- 
ing moments of an unusual lameduck 
session, I nevertheless am pleased that 
the managers have agreed to accept, as 
part of the substitute, an amendment 
I had submitted to the committee for its 
consideration. 

My provision deals with the setting of 
national priorities for Federal response. 
The language would require that the top 
100 of these national priorities shall in- 
clude, to the extent practicable, at least 
one site from each State, that site des- 
ignated by the State as the one posing 
the greatest danger to its own residents. 

By “to the extent practicable.” it is 
not meant that the executive branch is 
to have free rein in the selection of 
priority hazardous waste sites. The lan- 
guage simply obligates the executive 
branch of the Federal Government to 
use commonsense. While most States in- 
cluding my own State of New Hamp- 
shire, possess at least one hazardous 
waste site serious enough to warrant ag- 
gressive Federal involvement, it may be 
that one or more States would not have 
such a site or might not desire a Fed- 
eral presence. 

The approach specified by this pro- 
vision has already been incorporated in 
the House-passed Hazardous Waste 


Containment Act, H.R. 7020. The point 
is that the legislation before us sets up 


an elaborate mechanism requesting the 
States to inventory their hazardous 
waste sites and to submit this informa- 
tion to the Federal Government. This in- 
terest in receiving the inventories should 
imply that the information will be used 
and that the worst hazardous waste site 
in each State will be taken care of. 

It seems very important to me that 
we rely upon the individual State gov- 
ernments, historically much closer to 
the people than Federal bureaucrats sit- 
ting in Washington, to designate the 
worst hazardous waste site within their 
borders needing aggressive Federal 
cleanup action. Nothing in the provision 
would prevent the executive branch 
from designating more than one hazard- 
ous waste site in a given State as a na- 
tional priority. It will simply require 
that the list of national priorities shall, 
to the extent practicable, include at 
least one site from each State among 
the top 100 sites identified as priority 
targets. 

In this fashion, the benefits of this 
legislation will be available to the resi- 
dents of every State. After all, it is the 
residents of every State who will pay to 
implement this bill, either through direct 
tax money or through the payment of 
higher prices for certain household prod- 
ucts and other necessary items. 

Mr. President, the people in each of 
our States are very much aware of the 
hazardous waste problem. In many cases, 
ground and surface water supplies have 
been contaminated. In other cases, haz- 
ardous wastes have affected the quality 
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of life of whole neighborhoods and have 
led to substantial declines in nearby 
property values. It therefore seems es- 
sential that any congressional response 
to this serious problem benefit the peo- 
ple in all 50 States. Thus, I am pleased 
that the managers of the substitute, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont and 
the distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from West Virginia, have agreed to in- 
corporate my provision into their sub- 
stitute. I thank them for their coopera- 
tion. 
UP AMENDMENT NO. 1793 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an unprinted amend- 
ment and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1793: 

On page 113, line 11, strike “1985" and 
insert in lieu thereof “1983”. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment I offer will simply sunset the 
authority to collect the taxes mandated 
by this legislation 2 years earlier than 
under the provisions of the Stafford- 
Rancolph substitute. I do this because I 
believe that the substitute has been over- 
ly generous in mandating sunset only at 
the end of September 1985. In view of 
the fact that we are being asked to con- 
sider legislation dealing with as critical 
an issue as hazardous wastes during the 
final moments of an unusual lame duck 
session of the Congress, and that there 
have been many thoughtful calls that we 
consider this matter only in the 97th 
Congress, I believe that the least this 
body can do is to mandate sunset in 1983 
uniess the authority is renewed by sub- 
sequent act of Congress. 

As an example of the type of thought- 
ful calls to delay consideration of super- 
fund, I should like to share with my col- 
leagues recent editorials which appeared 
in the Washington Star and the Wall 
Street Journal, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorials printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRYING TO SALVAGE “SUPERFUND” 

In an efort to salvage a “suverfund” toxic- 
wastes bill before the lameduck Congress be- 
comes a dead duck, supporters are trying 
desperately to generate Senate action an a 
substitute proposal—one that attempts to 
bridge the chasm between a House-passed 
bill and a broader Senate version considered 
too controversial for passage in the waning 
96th Congress. 

The substitute bill offered by Sens. Jen- 
nings Randolph, charman of the Environ- 
ment Committee, Robert T. Stafford, 
R-Vt., the committee’s ranking minority 
member and a prime supporter of toxic- 
wastes legislation, has the elasticity expected 
of last-minute compromises. The more 
ardent superfund advocates argue that it 
gives away too much of the original Senate 
bill's coverage in an effort to placate the 
House—which, not surprisingly prefers its 
own legislative package to control chemical 
contamination. 

It would be preferable, it seems to us, to let 
legislation as sensitive as toxic wastes wait 
until the new Congress convenes in January. 
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The distance between the original Senate bill 
and the House version is so great that even 
& concerned attempt to compromise, with 
several items from Column A and a few from 
Column B, may cause more problems of ad- 
ministration and equity than it resolves. 

Senator Stafford, who is expected to be the 
new Environment Committee chairman and 
a sponsor of the original Senate bill, believes 
the public-health threats from chemi- 
cal wastes are so urgent it is vital to ad- 
dress the problems without further delay. 
There is also apprehension among superfund 
supporters that a new Congress—and a Re- 
publican administration—might be more 
Sympathetic to industry positions on toxic 
wastes, diminishing chances for what they 
consider an effective law. There is more 
demonology in that perspective than we care 
to accept. If industry has not eagerly em- 
braced the pending legislation, neither has it 
been callous to the danger of toxic wastes. 

Toxic wastes are a problem, possibly a se- 
vere one. A central element in fashioning 
legislation, however, has been to determine 
the dimensions of the problem. Estimates 
vary astoundingly. An episode like New 
York’s Love Canal was an especially alarm- 
ing instance of contamination; it constituted 
for many Americans, in part because of in- 
tensive and occasionally shrill news coverage 
and some careless pronouncements by gov- 
ernment environmentalists, a definition of 
the problem—a questionable definition. 

It does not argue complacency or indiffer- 
ence to suggest that there is room for more 
careful study and thought before Congress 
produces a toxic-waste bill. A consensus has 
developed that cleanup and control of chemi- 
cal wastes is crucial, and that industry must 
share responsibility for accomplishing these 
goals. But the current proposals have a puni- 
tive quality that implies an intent as much 
to punish as to remedy. 

We agree there is urgency in the toxic 
wastes issue. But the frenzied atmosphere of 
a lameduck session is not the climate in 
which to translate urgency into law. 


SUPERFUND SUPERRUSH 


No one paid much attention back in Sep- 
tember when Congressman Dave Stockman 
brought up some trenchant criticisms of a 
$1.2 billion superfund bill for cleaning up 
abandoned chemical waste dumps. The bill 
passed the House by a whopping 351 to 23, 
many of the Congressmen no doubt taking 
comfort from the widespread assumption 
that no bill would ultimately pass because 
the Senate was considering a far more sweep- 
ing and expensive bill and no agreement was 
likely. 

In the wake of a resounding national man- 
date against intrusive government, though, 
the outgoing Congress has decided to have 
a few for the road. After patching up similar 
differences to gulp down an Alaska lands bill, 
it is getting ready to swill the superfund. 
On Monday Senators Randolph and Stafford, 
respectively the outgoing Democratic and 
incoming Republican chairmen of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee, in- 
troduced a scaled-down Senate bill closer 
to the House version. On Tuesday, after 
only two hours of a scheduled three-day 
markup session, the Finance Committee 
voted unanimously to report the original 
Senate bill to the floor, indicating an urgency 
to pass something. 

So it’s worth taking a look or two at the 
merits of the bill, and in particular Con- 
gressman Stockman's pertinent criticisms of 
the House version. To start with, dumps do 
not migrate. Both the public health hazards 
associated with chemical wastes and the en- 
vironmental tradeoffs are mostly local. State 
and municipal governments are in the best 
position to determine, say, whether it’s worth 
sprucing up an eyesore even if that means 
raising production costs for local industries. 
There’s no compelling reason for a strong 
federal role here. 
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Mr. Stockman also called attention to the 
dangerously open-ended language in the 
House superfund bill. It would give the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency plenary au- 
thority to clean up any waste site in the 
country any time a release of hazardous 
waste presents even a hypothetical threat of 
“substantial endangerment” to the environ- 
ment—all without any criteria for cost limi- 
tation. 

Someday about a year from now, Mr. 
Stockman suggested to his House colleagues, 
Congressmen “are going to receive a letter 
from a company in their district that has 
just received a $5 million or $10 million lia- 
bility suit that was triggered by nothing 
more than a decision of a GS-14 that some 
landfill, some disposal site, somewhere, 
needed to be cleaned up and, as a result of 
an investigation that his office did, he found 
out that that company contributed a few 
hundred pounds of waste to that site 3 years 
ago.” 

The whole rush for the superfund, of 
course, was triggered by the controversy at 
Love Canal, which itself has turned out to 
be far more ambiguous than first reports 
suggested. Even state-sponsored experts have 
concluded that so far there is no hard scien- 
tific evidence of health damage from the 
wastes. 

That is of course not to say that chemical 
wastes are no danger; Congressman Stock- 
man supported the need for quick clean-up 
in the cases where health threats seem im- 
minent. The superfund bill may even be, 
as its proponents have it, the most impor- 
tant environmental legislation of the 
Eighties. But if so, it's worth spending the 
time to get it right. We certainly do not need 
one last gasp of the open-ended, no-costs- 
barred approach the electorate rejected in 
turning out this Congress and voting in a 
quite different one. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 


concern I have over the sunset issue was 
earlier addressed by my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from North Car- 
olina, when he added language to sec- 
tion 303 that would sunset the tax col- 
lecting authority once a certain amount 
of funds have been collected by the 


taxes. This amendment has already 
been agreed to I understand, but I 
would prefer the additional safeguard 
of an earlier sunset time be also includ- 
ed. Thus, I urge my colleagues to give 
this amendment careful consideration 
and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. President, in addition to the edi- 
torials I have had’printed in the RECORD, 
I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter that is 
urging caution and delay in quickly 
adopting any superfund legislation dur- 
ing the lameduck session. This one is a 
letter I received from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and it will be 
of interest, I believe, to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp that letter to 
which I have made reference. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS, 
November 20, 1980. 
Hon. GORDON HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On Tuesday, 
November 18, the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance reported without change or recom- 


mendation S. 1480, the “Environment 
Emergency Response Act,” otherwise known 
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as “superfund."’ The ostensible reason for 
the Finance Committee's reiusal to act is 
the stated intention of members of the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee to 
offer a substitute to S. 1480 on the floor of 
the Senate. 

The substitute is expected to reduce the 
size of the fund to $2.7 billion, 88 percent 
of which will be raised by industry-paid fees 
on barrels or crude oll and pounds of petro- 
chemical feedstocks and inorganic com- 
pounds. Its sponsors claim that the substi- 
tute reduces the liability of those causing or 
contributing to the release of a hazardous 
substance, which, in fact, it would. However, 
the substitute retains a provision for attach- 
ing strict liability for such releases, which 
means that a showing of negligence or fault 
is not required. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM), which represents 12,000 manufac- 
turing enterprises in the United States, 
strongly believes that hurried action on leg- 
islation of great magnitude, such as super- 
fund, is grossly inappropriate in lame duck 
session, especially on a substitute bill that 
has been the subject of hearings or under- 
gone the scrutiny of committees other than 
Environment and Public Works, such as the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. Lame duck action is even 
less desirable in light of the dramatic shift 
in the makeup of the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. The new administration and 
Congress should be allowed to formulate and 
debate their own proposals. 

NAM has long supported legislation ad- 
dressing the single major problem of clean- 
ing up abandoned hazardous waste disposal 
sites, and will work diligently toward that 
end in the 97th Congress. S. 1480 and its sub- 
stitute overreach this problem, however, and 
we cannot support them. We urge you, there- 
fore, to vote against these bills in the waning 
hours of this Congress. 

Thank you for your consideration of our 
views, 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL W. CANNON, 
Director, Environmental Affairs. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I call 
particular attention to the fact that the 
National Association of Manufacturers is 
firmly stating that it is not opposed to 
legitimate legislative proposals which 
would address the problem of abandoned 
hazardous waste disposal sites. The asso- 
ciation simply feels that a lameduck ses- 
sion of Congress is far from the ideal 
circumstance in which to consider the 
matter. 

I know that many of my colleagues will 
probably vote in favor of the Stafford- 
Randolph substitute though they would 
much prefer to delay until the convening 
of the 97th Congress. This is not to say 
that the tremendous efforts of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
New Hampshire’s sister State of Ver- 
mont, and the distinguished chairman 
from West Virginia, are not appreciated. 
However, I am certain that my distin- 
guished colleagues share my belief that 
this is not the ideal time nor the ideal 
manner in which to consider such legis- 
lative proposals. 

While numerous amendments to the 
Stafford-Randolph substitute might be 
desired by many, I fear that such amend- 
ments, considered in the rush of the 
closing moments of this Congress, would 
be open to the same charge of inadequate 
consideration. After very careful con- 
sideration, and mindful of the great 
efforts of those who crafted the com- 
promise before us, I decided to offer a 
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very simple amendment rather than any 
amendments which would affect the sub- 
stance of the legislation. In view of its 
simplicity, I believe that my colleagues 
should easily be able to see the merits 
of the amendment. While I am well 
aware of the fact that the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader have announced their 
intent to oppose any amendments to the 
substitute other than the previously 
adopted Helms amendment, I firmly be- 
lieve that the amendment I have offered 
should be exempted from this opposition 
and I once again urge its adoption. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding the Senator is with- 
drawing the amendment he had sought 
to have considered. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I intend to do that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do say that I think 
that the comment the Senator is making 
helps complete this record, at any time, 
whether it is now or later, and it is in 
that spirit that there was an agreement 
that this legislation might come to a 
vote, that as to amendments to be offer- 
ed—not that they could not be offered— 
the leadership, including many, many 
Senators would necessarily vote against 
them. There would be a reason why some 
would not vote for them. But that is the 
understanding that we have had on both 
sides of the aisle. 

So I know the Senator will do what he 
thinks best, but it is my hope that it 
might be withdrawn since he has spoken 
to the point of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
aware, of course, of the agreement 
reached by the leadership. They do not 
wish to impede the progress of this leg- 
islation or inconvenience my colleagues. 

I did want to make the point, how- 
ever, that I, as the case with so many, 
would have some very grave concerns 
about the wisdom of proceeding with so 
important and sensitive a matter under 
the present circumstances, namely, the 
lameduck nature of this session. 

I think, however, that there has been 
enough discourse directed at this partic- 
ular issue of sunsetting during the dis- 
cussion of the Helms amendment, my 
own remarks, and those of Senator Ran- 
DOLPH that it has to be clear to anyone 
reading the Recorp in the future that we 
do not mean for this to be an ongoing 
proposal many years in the existence, 
that if it should be necessary for there 
to be that kind of program, then it is 
hoped fervently by most of us, I believe, 
that a new Congress will take an in-depth 
look at this program with a view toward 
substantially changing it. 

If the distinguished floor managers of 
this legislation are essentially in agree- 
ment with my. sentiments on that point, 
Iam willing to withdraw the amendment 
at this point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This is not said in 
pleasantry, but Senator HUMPHREY from 
New Hampshire is a pilot in his own 
right. He knows what it is to be up front 
at those controls on jets flying sometimes 
30,000 feet above the Earth, and he also 
knows that even though the weather is 
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h above the clouds often he has to 
pe i E under the cloud cover and 
touch down at an airport where the visi- 
bility is not too good and where the ceil- 
ing may be 100 or 150 feet. 

Iam only saying in this matter we are 
in some troubled water if we consider it. 
I am not attempting to delineate all the 
matters that we have had under consid- 
eration, but I assure my colleagues that 
this is a continuing matter of study in 
the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, although that would perhaps 
better be said by Mr. STAFFORD and our 
colleague who will become the chair- 
man in the 97th Congress. ; 

But I feel Senator STAFFORD is sensitive 
to matters of concern on legislation of 
this type highlighted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire and three or four others 
who have spoken today, including the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL) who 
is a member of our committee, taking 
another viewpoint than that expressed 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I say to Senator Srarrorp that, as to 
matters that are considered here today 
in the form of an amendment which is 
withdrawn, these would be before our 
committee as we go into the 97th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator will yield, I cer- 
tainly agree with that. 

While I have the floor for a second, if 
the Senator will yield further, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators Levin 
and RIecLe be added as cosponsors of the 
pending legislation, amendment 2631. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to clarify further, if possible, the 
sentiment which exists in regard to the 
sunset provision of this legislation, both 
that adopted on my own and my own 
amendment which I have withdrawn. 

The point I am trying to make is that, 
if it is found necessary to have a major 
ongoing program in the future years, it is 
the hope of this body that the matter will 
be taken up anew and structured again 
from the beginning, that this particular 
program as it is now set up will not be 
continued on and on and on into the 
future. I think that is visible given the 
situation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as the 
Senator knows, and I do not wish to in- 
terrupt, the legislation if it does become 
law will be for a 5-year period. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That does not mean 
that any law could not be amended, of 
course, if the new Congress when it 
moves in, of course, decides to make that 
change. But that is the limitation in the 
pending measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I am trying to 
bring out the apparent concern and un- 
derline the apparent concern for the 
record in future times so people will 
understand what we had in the way of 
intent when this legislation was passed. 

Senator Herms has suggested amend- 
ing the legislation with respect to a dol- 
lar figure. One might say he sunsetted 
the legislation with respect to a cap on 
the maximum tax that can be collected. 
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I offered an amendment that would 
sunset the bill 2 years earlier than the 
date which Senator RANDOLPH has just 
alluded to, 

I am perfectly willing to have with- 
drawn tnat amendment, but I just want 
to make it clear that if this program is 
to continue on and on into the future 
it is our hope that a new Congress will 
take the matter up fresh and take a per- 
haps more relaxed and time-consuming 
approach to it. 

After all, it has been put together in a 
time with perhaps a little more haste 
than many of us would wish to see. That 
is the purpose of my amendment and the 
reason I have withdrawn it is to make it 
clear we hope that if it is necessary to 
extend this legislation in any way that 
it will be done in perhaps a more orderly 
fashion and given even greater care in 
the future. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
edification of the Chair, does the Senator 
from New Hampshire withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask una- 
nimous consent that my name be added 
as a cosponsor of the Stafford-Randolph 
substitute to S. 1480, the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act of 1980. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COHEN. Last week, long-awaited 
regulations to monitor transportation 
and disposal of hazardous wastes were 
finally enacted. Under the Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act signed 
by President Ford in 1976, all generators 
of hazardous waste—including manufac- 
turers and users of dangerous chemi- 
cals—as well as transporters of the sub- 
stances, must keep accurate records of 
this material from point of origin to 
final disposal in acceptable sites and be 
accountable to EPA for all aspects of 
handling toxic substances. 

Despite these far-reaching regulations, 
we know that we are only scratching the 
surface. Of the more than 30,000 sites 
in the United States that are used for 
treatment, disposal or storage of hazard- 
ous substances, EPA estimates that 2,000 
may pose significant risks to human 
health and the environment and that 
7,000 may require some sort of remedy. 
For years, despite the advances in tech- 
nological progress, we have watched haz- 
ardous and poisonous chemicals disposed 
of in the most primitive manner—burial 
or dumping. 

The problems this archaic disposal 
method have caused are staggering. A 
recent report issued by the Library of 
Congress at the recuest of the Environ- 
mental Pollution Subcommittee indi- 
cates that no region of the country is 
free of at least one single serious inci- 
dent of long-term economic damage 
attributable to airborne toxics. The re- 
port indicates that this country faces 
serious problems with its water quality, 
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its wildlife and farmland and other 
natural resources. 

The Library of Congress study cites 
disturbing instances of resource damage 
in my own State of Maine, where resi- 
dents of Gray recently discovered that 
their water supply had been poisoned by 
the burial of waste oil substances. Also, 
the report cites damage to clam flats on 
the Maine coast caused by mining resi- 
dues, and damage to salmon eggs in one 
Maine lake caused by DDT residues. 

Other reports uncovered ecually dis- 
turbing problems in other parts of 
Maine and the remainder of New Eng- 
land as well. As many as 50 landfill sites 
in Maine that could cause a significant 
hazard to public health are found in a 
report compiled by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. An additional 100 
municipal landfill sites were listed as 
containing toxic materials. EPA officials 
state that the potential threat from 
buried toxic chemicals is one of the top 
environmental issues confronting New 
England, which is cited as having the 
greatest potential for public health 
danger. 

While much of the data about the 
scope of the problems are still being un- 
covered, we know two things: The prob- 
lem of toxic wastes poisoning our en- 
vironment is a growing one, and it will 
take generations for our resources to 
recover. 

Clearly the time has come for the 
Congress to develop a mechanism to 
handle this problem. The bill which is 
before us today represents a clear com- 
promise between the Senate bill, of 
which I am a cosponsor, and the two 
House bills. 

The Stafford-Randolph bill makes a 
number of concessions to the House posi- 
tion: It eliminates the Federal cause of 
action, joint and several liability pro- 
visions, special medical causation provi- 
sions, and reduces the size of the fund 
considerably. It brings the bill closer to 
the original bill which received, at least 
in part, approval from industry. 

Mr. President, I do not believe this bill 
is perfect. It is, however, a reasonable 
compromise at this late date and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MITCHELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Tson- 
cas of Massachusetts and Senator Dan- 
FORTH Of Missouri may be added as co- 
sponsors of the pending legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roil. 
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Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, the 
State of New Jersey has been and re- 
mains a strong proponent of the super- 
fund legislation pending in the House 
and the Senate. We have been grappling 
with the serious environment and health 
problems stemming from discharges and 
illegal and improper disposal of hazard- 
ous wastes and oil for several years. In 
1977, the New Jersey Legislature enacted 
a comprehensive statute covering dis- 
charges of oil and chemicals into surface 
and ground waters and onto land. The 
statute was amended in 1980 to expand 
coverage to include abandoned hazard- 
ous waste disposal sites and certain other 
“ancient” source discharges. The major 
source of revenues for the New Jersey 
Spill Compensation Fund is a tax applied 
to transfers of petroleum and a tax on 
nonpetroleum hazardous substances. 

New Jersey and several of the other 
States with successful State spill funds 
(including Michigan, Florida, California, 
Maryland, and New York) have on re- 
peated occasions expressed grave con- 
cerns that the preemption language con- 
tained in this bill may work to slow 
down governmental response to spills of 
oils and hazardous wastes by creating 
questions as to the availability of State 
and or Federal funds to provide operat- 
ing, up front dollars to finance emergen- 
cy cleanup and containment actions. I 
understand the concern debated over the 
years in conjunction with superfund 


that industry not be forced to suffer a 
double tax for the same functions car- 
ried out by different levels of govern- 
ment. I also understand that it is not 
the intent of the sponsors of this bill 
to make prompt, effective and thorough 


res.unse to such releases more 
cumbersome. 

Mr. President, in order to clarify the 
remaining questions concerning allow- 
able State activity under this bill’s pre- 
emption language, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia would consent 
to respond to a few questions on this 
issue? 

Am I correct in understanding that it 
is the purpose of this legislation to pro- 
hibit States from requiring any person to 
contribute to a fund for the purpose of 
reimbursing claims already provided for 
in this legislation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, that is the clear 
intent. The purpose is to prohibit States 
from creating duvlicate funds to pay 
damage compensable under this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. However, there is no 
such preemption of a State’s ability to 
collect such taxes or fees for other costs 
associated with releases that are not 
compensable damages as defined in this 
legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRADLEY. There is nothing in 
the language or intent of this bill which 
would prohibit a State from responding 


to a release either under agreement with 
the Secretary, at the direction of the Fed- 


eral on-scene coordinator or in the ab- 
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sence of timely response by any other 
party. In fact, the Federal Government’s 
cleanup and containment capability 1s 
viewed as something of an appeal of last 
resort in the absence of any other ade- 
quate and timely response, if my under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, the Senator un- 
derstands the intent of the bill cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. BRADLEY. In the event I have 
described, where a State or a contractor 
of the State is the respondent to the re- 
lease and incurs economic loss nor- 
mally compensable under the provisions 
of this bill, does this legislation intend 
that a State that has continued to col- 
lect taxes or fees to finance a State fund 
designed to cover expenses and economic 
loss not covered under the provisions of 
this bill have the right to use those State 
fund moneys to provide intermediate, up 
front capital to pay for these activities 
and seek reimbursement from the fund 
established under this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Nothing in the lan- 
guage or intent of this bill would pro- 
hibit a State from using its fund for the 
purposes you have inquired about. The 
purpose of this legislation is simply to 
preempt double taxation of the sub- 
stances enumerated in the bill for the 
purposes of compensation of the covered 
damage. The situation described in your 
inquiry is a question of bookkeeping 
rather than a subject of preemption. The 
expenditures by a State from its fund 
are temporary in nature and would be 
reimbursed and therefore ultimately paid 
from the fund established in this legis- 
lation. 

Any damage not reimbursed by this bill 
fund may similarly be the proper sub- 
ject of a State fund if a State so chooses 
to construct its fund. Finally, this bill is 
not retroactive in its preemption. The 
preemption provision will take effect 180 
days after the enactment of this bill. Any 
funds collected or generated by a State 
fund prior to this date may be spent 
under the provisions and coverage of the 
appropriate State guidelines without con- 
flict with this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, let me 
state categorically that there is nothing 
in this bill that affects the uses to which 
a State may put the existing cleanup 
fund. This bill is silent on that subject. 
Thus a State may, after enactment of 
this bill, continue to spend its existing 
funds for any purpose that is lawful 
under the State law. 

If, after enactment of this bill, a State 
continued to pay claims from a State 
fund, that would not be contrary to any 
provision of this bill. What this bill does 
1c vrohibit a State from requiring any 
pers.~ to contribute to any fund if the 
purpose of that fund is to compensate for 
a claim paid for under the provisions of 
this bill. Thus the State cannot receive 
a fee or a tax on a substance if that fee 
or tax is to go into a fund and the fund 
is for the purpose of paying oilspill dam- 
age claims. 

Putting it simply, this is a prohibition 
against double taxation for the same 
purposes. It is not a prohibition on the 
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uses that a State may make of its money, 
nor does it prohibit a State from impos- 
ing fees or taxes for other purposes con- 
nected with cleanup or restoration activ- 
ities such as the purchase of pollution 
abatement equipment or the hiring or 
training of personnel for pollution pre- 
vention programs. 

In summary, Mr. President, this pre- 
emption provision is narrow in scope and 
limited to the particular purpose of pre- 
venting double taxation. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Am I correct in as- 
suming that moneys expended by State 
funds can be used to provide the required 
10 percent State match? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. And am I also correct 
in noting that State funds are pre- 
empted only for efforts which are in fact 
paid for by the Federal fund and that 
there would be no preemption for efforts 
which are eligible for Federal funds but 
for which there is no reimbursement? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Finally, if the Federal 
Government determines that the needs 
at other sites require that Federal efforts 
be terminated at the first site before that 
site is completed, may a State fund com- 
plete the effort? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This 
would permit that to happen. 
@ Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1980, I submitted a number of 
amendments which I indicated would be 
introduced when the superfund legisla- 
tion (S. 1480) was called up for consid- 
eration. These amendments, which re- 
spond to the concerns of the Commerce 
Committee, were developed as a result of 
our hearings on this important legisla- 
tion. Additional amendments relating 
primarily to transportation issues were 
offered on September 26, 1980, by my col- 
league from New Mexico, Senator 
SCHMITT. These amendments have been 
printed and are reproduced in the Rec- 
orp of September 24, 1980, and Septem- 
ber 26, 1980, respectively. 

The Commerce Committee was partic- 
ularly concerned about such matters as 
the broad application of certain provi- 
sions to transportation and commerce 
and the burdens which such application 
would impose. We suggested a definition 
of transportation which would not im- 
pose unnecessary and duplicative infor- 
mation-gathering requirements on the 
transportation sector. In order to avoid 
imposition of liability on carriers with- 
out appropriate notice, our amendments 
would coordinate the designation of ma- 
terials as hazardous under the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act with the 
corresponding designation of hazardous 
substances under S. 1480. Another 
amendment I proposed would assure 
equal treatment of all modes with re- 
gard to treatment of exhaust emissions 
and would avoid the overly broad noti- 
fication and other requirements for re- 
leases. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works has now had an oprortu- 
nity to review the amendments address- 
ing Commerce Committee concerns. An 
accommodation has been reached; the 
compromise legislation under considera- 
tion today contains changes which we 
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believe satisfy the problems relating to 
the concerns of the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. Of 
particular importance are the changes in 
the area of preemption and the addition 
of limits on liability for releases involv- 
ing motor vehicles, aircraft, pipelines, or 
rolling stock. In addition, the new lan- 
guage in section 107(c) requires the 
President to issue regulations establish- 
ing limits on liability (within the statu- 
tory parameters) for various types of 
facilities. When regulations are called 
for, as here, and the subject matter con- 
cerns transportation, it is my under- 
standing that the Department of Trans- 
portation will be actively involved in de- 
veloping and implementing such regula- 
tions. 

We are extremely pleased that this 
matt:r has been worked out. I strongly 
support the goal of making our environ- 
ment safer from pollution by hazardous 
substances, but this goal must be carried 
out carefully in order not to have unin- 
tended and potentially disastrous im- 
pacts on the commerce of this country. 
It is for that reason that we drafted and 
submitted amendments responding to 
concerns raised in Commerce Committee 
hearings. Now that the Icgis’ation has 
been modified to alleviate these concerns, 
Iam able, as chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, to report that I have no ob- 
jection to passage of the superfund bill 
in its present form.@ 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would like 
to congratulate the parties to the nego- 
tiations on the. superfund legislation, 
which have produced a bill that I believe 
has a good chance of passage this after- 
noon. There was a svirit of coo~eration 
and common concern on all sides that 
contributed greatly to the successful out- 
come: This is a case where diligent efforts 
paid off, and I am pleased with the result. 

This was not the case a few days ago, 
and not too many hours ago. 

I suggest that it is a matter that de- 
serves the consideration of the Congress 
this year. 

I think the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee helped the Fi- 
nance Committee move very promptly 
when they had S. 1480 under considera- 
tion and reported it out the same day, 
the very first day of the deliberations by 
the Senate Finance Committee, in an 
effort to speed up the process and give 
the full Senate and those with a particu- 
lar interest a chance to negotiate and 
work out some compromise. This has 
been done by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Srarrorp) and the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), along with a 
number of others, including the distin- 
guished minority leader (Mr. BAKER). 


I would particularly like to note the 
role played by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), who 
serves very ably on both the Environ- 
ment Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee. Senator Moynrnan has per- 
formed a valuable function due to his 
knowledge of the input both committees 
have had on this legislation. 

The bill we have before us today is a 
reasonable, well-balanced approach to 
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the problem of hazardous wastes. The bill 
provides a comprehensive scheme for 
cleaning up abandoned waste sites and 
dealing with future spills. In addition, 
the bill authorizes the cleanup fund to 
compensate for damage to natural re- 
sources where the public interest is in- 
volved. These are all areas where there 
has been a consensus on the need for ac- 
tion and on most of the particulars of the 
legislation needed to deal with the prob- 
lem. For this reason I believe that if we 
approve the compromise bill, as I believe 
we should, the House of Representatives 
is likely to agree to the legislation when 
they return from Thanksgiving recess. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the fact 
that there are those who would have pre- 
ferred a broader bill than the one we 
have before us. But I believe we have 
chosen the right course by working from 
the consensus that has existed for some 
time on the need for legislation to clean 
up abandoned waste sites. At this late 
date in the legislative session, the point 
is not to quibble over every detail, but to 
find the best way to expedite a bill that 
has broad support. 

I have said before that I support leg- 
islative action this year to clean up 
abandoned waste sites and deal with fu- 
ture spills, and I am glad that the pros- 
pects for passing such legislation have 
increased due to developments in the 
past week. There can be no question 
about the urgent need to deal with haz- 
ardous waste sites: The numerous po- 
tentially hazardous sites that the 
environmental protection agency has 
located throughout the country are a 
measure of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. No one disputes that it is serious 
problem, nor does anyone doubt that 
responsible Federal action is needed to 
protect present and future generations 
from the dangers to health and safety 
that Love Canal has come to typify for 
many Americans. 


At the same time, Federal action must 
be responsible, and carefully calculated 
to deal with the immediate problem in a 
realistic and cost-effective way. I believe 
the compromise superfund bill will do 
that. It strictly limits damage claims 
that may be paid out of the fund, there- 
by avoiding the danger that we might 
create a liability system of unknown 
dimensions that could threaten future 
efforts to maintain tight fiscal control 
over the Federal budget. In addition. we 
avoid creating a conflict with existing 
programs of disabilitv insurance, such 
as social security disability. 


The compromise package also im»0ses 
limits on the discretion of those admin- 
istering the response mechanism, to in- 
sure that reasonably cost-efficient 
actions are taken, and that the response 
to a given problem is shaped with re- 
gard to the entire range of problems 
covered by the fund and to the overall 
limit on the fund. It also makes sense 
to incorporate a definition of strict lia- 
bility that will serve as a uniform 
standard in determining liability for 
cleanup and other costs, and this has 
been achieved by reference to the Clean 
Water Act. 

Mr. President, all in all I believe the 
compromise package that has been put 
before the Senate is a good one, drafted 
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with careful attention to the concerns of 
all the parties interested in this legisla- 
tion, and structured to reflect a balance 
between the concern we all share over 
hazardous wastes, and the no less com- 
pelling need to create a self-financing 
mechanism that protects the fiscal in- 
tegrity of the Federal Government. This 
is a measure that deserves our support. 

So I suggest that we have had a chance 
this afternoon in the Senate Finance 
Committee to take a look at the section 
dealing with the tax. As far as this Sen- 
ator is concerned, I would have liked to 
strike out the section with reference to 
borrowing authority. But, under the 
constraints, and I do not quarrel with 
that, amendments can be offered, but 
they would be opposed by the leadership, 
based on an agreement reached on 
Friday. 

Mr. President, my proposed amend- 
ment would have eliminated any au- 
thority of the hazardous waste cleanup 
fund to borrow from general revenues 
of the Federal Government. I believe the 
parties to the superfund compromise 
have done excellent work, and they have 
proposed a bill that is sensibly limited 
in scope and has a good prospect of be- 
ing a self-financing mechanism. How- 
ever, the parties to the compromise did 
not really focus on the details of the 
proposed title II, the title that actually 
imposes the tax and establishes the 
fund. 

I believe it would be consistent with 
the goals set by the compromise bill to 
strike the provision in title II that al- 
lows the fund to borrow from the 
Treasury. The borrowing provision was 
originally designed for S. 1480 as re- 
ported by the Environment Committee. 
That bill has now reen significantly 
modified by the negotiations of the past 
few weeks, and we have a bill before us 
that ought to provide a self-financing 
mechanism for hazardous waste clean- 
up. Accordingly, there should be no 
need to provide borrowing authority. If 
there is reason to doubt that the fund 
will be self-sufficient, then we should 
work to tighten up the provisions of the 
bill. If the fund is self-contained, then 
it should not need to resort to borrowing 
from general revenues. 


Mr. President, I support this bill and 
the effort that has gone into working out 
a reasonable compromise. I would just 
point out that the question of borrow- 
ing authority was not addressed in the 
context of the recent negotiations, and 
I feel confident that many of the Sen- 
ators who were involved in the nego- 
tiations would agree with what I am 
proposing. We have worked hard in re- 
cent days to insure that the superfund 
will not impose costs on the general pub- 
lic far beyond the current estimates. 


We have tried to develop a proposal 
that meets an urgent need but limits the 
risk of abuse. To allow recourse to the 
Federal Treasury to supplement the fund 
would be an admission that we are un- 
certain as to the success of our efforts. 
This is not a criticism of the pending 
proposal: I believe the proposal is a 
good one. I simply suggest that the bor- 
rowing authority is a loophole. that 
ought to be closed, and which is incon- 
sistent with the compromise bill as 
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agreed to by the negotiators. If for any 
reason experience with the fund indi- 
cates that there is a need for such 
authority—and I trust that will not 
prove to be the case—it can always be 
provided for when that determination 
is made. Until then let us assume that 
we have a solvent fund. 

In the event there should be a confer- 
ence on this proposal, it would be the 
hope of the Senator from Kansas that 
they would adopt the House language in 
reference to borrowing. 

It seems to me that if, in fact, this 
is to be a self-financing program, we 
should carefully restrict any borrowing 
authority after the first year. 

This Senator can understand the nec- 
essity for borrowing authority in the first 
year from the Treasury against the fund. 
But I doubt the wisdom of that in sub- 
sequent years unless, of course, there 
were some catastrophic occurrence that 
would require some special treatment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a copy 
of the amendment that I will not pro- 
pose, but which I contemplated introduc- 
ing with reference to borrowing author- 
ity. - 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Section 222, as proposed to be inserted by 
the amendment, is amended by striking out 
subsection (c). 

Section 232(c), as proposed to be inserted 
by the amendment, ts amended by striking 
out all that follows “section” the second 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period. 


Mr. DOLE. Finally, Mr. President, 
there has been, as will be discussed later, 
some discussion of technical amend- 
ments, and those will be offered at the 
appropriate time by the distinguished 
floor manager of the bill. 

One that I think is technical in nature 
is with reference to the fertilizer exemp- 
tion. I was prepared to offer an amend- 
ment to exempt from the tax chemicals 
used in the production of fertilizer, to 
make that permanent. 

I believe there has been some agree- 
ment on that as a technical modification. 
There will be a number of others offered 
at a later time by the manager of the bill. 

Mr. President, the technical modifica- 
tion I refer to is to title II of the super- 
fund compromise bill. My amendment 
simply provides that the exemption from 
the tax for chemicals used in the produc- 
tion of fertilizer shall be permanent. As 
presently drafted, the amendment ex- 
pires after 1983, and chemicals used in 
fertilizer production would be taxed, al- 
beit at a lower rate. 

Some may say that a tax for a period 
of 2 years is not much of a hardship. 
That may be true, but taxes once imposed 
tend to stay in place for a long time, 
regardless of the original intent Congress 
may have expressed. There was a time 
when the Federal income tax was re- 
garded as a temporary phenomenon. We 
should be realistic enough to acknowl- 
edge that there is a good chance that any 
chemicals taxed under this bill are likely 


to stay taxed for quite a while. Therefore 
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it is important that we take the time now 
to see that appropriate substances are 
taxed, and that appropriate substances 
are exempted. 

Mr. President, I would like to point out 
that the Senate Environment Committee, 
in its report on S. 1480, found that it was 
highly unlikely that the fertilizer pro- 
duction industry would impose signifi- 
cant costs on the fund. In other words, 
it appeared unlikely that fertilizer chem- 
icals would contribute significantly to the 
hazardous waste problem that this legis- 
lation addresses. 

The fertilizer industry testified to the 
Environment Committee that it has not 
contributed to the problem of abandoned 
waste sites, nor was it a likely contributor 
to the spill problem. If our criterion for 
the tax is whether the producer con- 
tributes to the hazardous waste problem; 
and I believe it should be; then fertilizer 
chemicals ought to be exempted 
altogether. 

But there is another consideration as 
well. No one knows for certain what the 
impact of this tax will be on the economy 
as a whole, or on particular sectors of the 
economy. The EPA estimates that the 
impact on the economy will be minimal, 
and that may be true in many instances. 
But in the case of the agricultural com- 
munity, we have to consider that any in- 
crease in the financial burden on farmers 
poses real risks. Farming is more sensi- 
tive to the ups and downs of the economy, 
of weather, and of the international situ- 
ation. Another unpredictable factor is 
the last thing farmers need. 

Mr. President, I believe my amend- 
ment is a good one. The impact on the 
total structure of the tax is not sig- 
nificant, and the taxes can readily be 
adjusted to reflect the change. 

Mr. President, I think we are awaiting 
the arrival of the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Hernz) con- 
cerning an amendment that he will 
discuss. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Re- 
source Protection, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. CULVER), has worked not 
only in past weeks but also in past 
months and past years on the subject 
matter that is being discussed this after- 
noon. I am delighted, personally and for 
the committee, to recognize his leader- 
ship in these matters. I had hoped that 
he would speak this afternoon, and his 
schedule has accommodated itself to 
that at this time. I yield such time as he 
may desire to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CULVER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 
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At the outset, I commend the distin- 
guished chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, Sen- 
ator STAFFORD, for the outstanding 
leadership they have demonstrated in 
working out this compromise on this im- 
portant legislation. I also express my ap- 
preciation to the members of the Finance 
Committee, who also worked very hard 
to bring about this important occasion. 

Mr. President, the need for this legisla- 
tion first became apparent to many of us 
when serious health problems were un- 
covered as a result of chemical leakage 
at the Love Canal dump site in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. But the magnitude of the 
problem goes far beyond that one site. 
EPA has documented damages at 250 
known hazardous chemical dump sites. 
Chemical contamination of groundwater 
has been found at 130 of these sites. The 
only major water supply for the eastern 
third of Iowa has been threatened by 
leaking waste along the Cedar River. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works has become aware that the 
scope of toxic chemical releases is far 
broader than dump sites, and that the 
impact of these releases is much more 
pervasive than the health problems suf- 
fered by communities around dump sites. 

Among the major incidents have been: 
The kepone release which contaminated 
the James River in Virginia, closing a $2 
million a year commercial fishing 
ground; the PCB dumping that deci- 
mated chemical fishing in the Hudson 
just when it was coming back from other 
pollution problems; and the sacrifice of 
about $100 million in livestock and dairy 
products due to contamination of cattle 
feed in Michigan. Other instances of 
chemical contamination have recently 
occurred. In water-short California, 52 
wells supplying water to nearly 400,000 
residents of the San Gabriel Valley were 
found to contain up to 600 parts per mil- 
lion of trichloroethylene (TCE) which is 
poisonous and causes cancer. Just last 
month, 40 square miles of fishing grounds 
were closed due to a PCB spill in St. 
Bernard’s Parish, La. Because of the 
number of incidents like these, the Sen- 
ate decided in the last Congress that 
a much larger fund, financed primarily 
by industry, was needed to respond to 
spills and to pay some victim damages. 

The chemical industry has downplayed 
these individual incidents, and at one 
time the Chemical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation testified that the Environmental 
Protection Agency had eyidence of only 
60 chemical spills per year in its files. 
Our committee asked EPA to search its 
files and verify what evidence was ac- 
tually there. Last January, we received 
documentation of 3,076 voluntarily re- 
ported hazardous substance spills in the 
2-year period between October 1977 and 
September 1979. 

The chemical manufacturers have said 
that the real problem is just so-called 
orphan dump sites, and in 1 press re- 
lease said that only 431 sites across the 
Nation were “potentially hazardous.” But 
the EPA has cataloged nearly 6,000 dis- 
posal sites where further investigation 
is needed, and is adding 200 more a 
month. 

A survey by Congressman ECKHARDT, 
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in which the Nation’s 53 largest chemical 
companies cooperated, found 1,100 dis- 
posal sites, holding about 100 million 
tons of chemical wastes which are not 
subject to any regulatory control under 
existing law. 

The Committee on Environment and 
Public Works also sought to document 
actual damages which have occurred due 
to mishandling of chemicals. At the re- 
quest of former Senator Muskie, the Li- 
brary of Congress compiled a 246-page 
catalog titled “Resources Losses From 
Surface Water, Groundwater, and At- 
mospheric Contamination.” 

This catalog of damages identifies 
thousands of well closings or major fish 
kills as a result of chemical contamina- 
tion. The catalog cited estimates that 
half of the potential fishing in the Great 
Lakes is lost annually due to contamina- 
tion-related curtailments. The Hudson, 
Susquehanna, the James, the Delaware, 
and the Shenandoah Rivers, among oth- 
ers, are seriously polluted by chemicals. 

Moreover, the catalog did not in- 
clude agricultural losses resulting from 
feed contamination, or contamination by 
livestock or food. Food losses were dis- 
cussed in another report, ‘Environmen- 
tal Contaminants by Food,” issued by the 
Office of Technology Assessment last De- 
cember. Only six States responded to 
OTA’s question about economic losses 
due to food contamination. Those six 
States reported a staggering $282 million 
in losses over a 10-year period. 


The most important concern of this 
bill is the effect that chemical releases 
are having on public health. The Under 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Nathan Stark, said in a letter trans- 
mitting a Surgeon General’s report to 
our committee: 


The Surgeon General believes that, while 
at this time it is impossible to determine the 
precise dimensions of the toxic chemical 
problem, it is clear that it is a major and 
growing health problem. We believe that 
toxic chemicals are adding to the disease bur- 
den of the United States in a significant, 
although as yet, ill-defined way. In addition, 
we believe that this problem will become 
more manifest in the years ahead ... We 
believe the magnitude of the public health 
risk associated with toxic chemicals will con- 
tinue to increase until we are successful in 
controlling the introduction of these chem- 
icals into our environment. 

It is our hope and belief that full imple- 
mentation of recent environmental control 
legislation will sharply reduce the introduc- 
tion of toxic chemicals and, subsequently. 
the exposure of our people to such chemi- 
cals. We believe, however, that through this 
decade we will have to confront a series of 
environmental emergencies . . . Control of 
the future introduction of chemicals will not 
in itself be sufficient to address this major 
health problem. Serious efforts will have to 
be made to provide for the identification and 
cleanup of existing sources of toxic chemical 
contamination. 


In summary, our committee docu- 
mented that at least 3,076 chemical spills 
have occurred during the past 2 years; 
that EPA is investigating nearly 6,000 
dumping grounds as susrected or known 
hazards to public health or resources; 
and that thousands of impoundments 
are potential threats to water supplies. 
The public health is being damaged, ir- 
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replaceable water supplies are being lost, 
and hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of crops, livestock, and foodstuffs 
are being rendered inedible by mishan- 
diing of chemicals and their wastes. 

To meet these problems, the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
reportedout S. 1480, “The Environmen- 
tal Emergency Response Act.” I am the 
principal sponsor of this bill. 

Its purposes are to provide a way for 
the Government to rapidly clean up and 
mitigate chemical disasters, to assure in- 
jured victims prompt and adequate com- 
pensation, and to create an incentive for 
both a high standard of care and for a 
responsible party to clean up its own 
releases. 

The committee bill has four basic ele- 
ments to achieve its goals. First, it makes 
those who release hazardous substances 
strictly liable for cleanup costs, mitiga- 
tion and third-party damages. Thus, it 
assures that the costs of chemical poison 
releases are borne by those responsible 
for the releases. 

Second, the committee bill establishes 
broad Federal response authority and a 
$4.1 billion fund to clean up and miti- 
gate damages where a liable party does 
not clean up or cannot be found. 

Third, the committee bill provides an 
opportunity through the courts, and a 
more limited opportunity through the 
fund, for victims to receive prompt and 
adequate compensation for losses and 
injuries where the responsible party has 
not settled the claim. 

Fourth, the fund is financed by those 
tndustries and consumers who profit 
from products and services associated 
with the hazardous substances which 
impose risks on society. 

As chairman of the Senate Resource 
Protection Subcommittee in the current 
Congress, I have worked hard during the 
last 2 years to develop a strong super- 
fund bill to protect individuals and the 
environment from chemical leaks and 
spills. The Environmental Emergency 
Response Act, which I introduced with 
Senator Muskie in July 1979, provided 
the comprehensive protection needed to 
deal with this serious and growing prob- 
lem. 

I would have preferred to see a strong 
bill like the Environmental Emergency 
Response Act enacted into law. How- 
ever, I understood that its enactment 
during the postelection session was not 
feasible. Therefore, after consultation 
with Chairman RANDOLPH and Senator 
STAFFORD, the incoming chairman of the 
Committee on the Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, I supported the compromise 
superfund bill introduced last week, and 
urged several of my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 


Further negotiations and compro- 
mises on this new bill have continued 
during the last several days. Since I 
will not be serving in the next Congress, 
I believed it was more appropriate for 
Chairman RANDOLPH and Senator STAF- 
FORD to head the effort to determine 
whether an effective superfund compro- 
mise can be enacted before the 96th 
Congress adjourns, or whether action 
should be put off until a new Congress 
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convenes in January. I respect their 
judgment that it is preferable to com- 
plete action on this critically important 
subject at this time. 

The dangers posed by toxic and haz- 
ardous chemicals must be effectively 
dealt with, and I hope the enactment of 
this legislation will enable the States and 
the Federal Government to begin to 
remedy the effects of the spread of toxic 
and hazardous substances quickly and 
effectively. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, the substi- 
tute before us contains, on page 100, sec- 
tion 242, “Tax Treatment of Industrial 
Development Bonds Issued to Finance 
Pollution Control or Waste Disposal Fa- 
cilities.” 

This is an amendment that I have 
urged upon my colleagues for inclusion 
in this legislation. In my judgment, the 
amendment is critical to furthering the 
provisions of current law, which, if the 
provisions of current law were dutifully 
enforced by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice as Congress intended, would elimi- 
nate the need for the amendment and, 
indeed, would go a long way toward 
eliminating the need for a massive 
superfund. 

As you know, in 1976 Congress passed 
the Resource Conservation and Recovery 
Act to provide a cradle-to-grave mani- 
fest system for controlling the handling 
of hazardous wastes. This act was in- 
tended to prevent—before the fact—the 
types of environmental emergencies that 
we are now creating a massive super- 
fund to clean up after the fact. Unifor- 
tunately, the regulations necessary to 
implement this act were tied up in the 
bureaucracy at EPA for 4 years and are 
just now taking effect. 

To ease the regulatory burden on in- 
dustry imposed by this and other en- 
vironmental laws, Congress has also pro- 
vided limited tax incentives for install- 
ing pollution control equipment under 
sections 103 and 169 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Both of these provisions— 
section 103 (dealing with tax-exempt 
industrial development bonds) and sec- 
tion 169 (dealing with 5-year amortiza- 
tion) —reflect a recognition that invest- 
ment in pollution control and solid waste 
disposal facilities is necessary to attain 
desirable social goals and to fulfill the 
mandates of environmental laws. These 
tax code provisions also reflect a recog- 
nition that such investments are not 
productive in the sense that they do not 
result in increased output or efficiency 
of operations. 

Through regulation, and over the ob- 
jections of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the IRS has so narrowly inter- 
preted section 103 of the code as to 
thwart the will of the Congress. Spe- 
cifically, the IRS has: 

First. Ignored the fact that Congress 
has amended the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act to regulate hazardous waste as well: 
instead. the IRS has held the definition 
of solid waste constant to that contained 
in the original act; 

Second. Limited eligible financing to 
end-of-the-pipe, “black box” technol- 
ogies while ignoring the fact that cur- 
rent environmental law recognizes and 
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indeed encourages the role of process 
changes in abating pollution. 

Before explaining the provisions of my 
amendment in greater detail, let me cite 
a few statistics that dramatize the need 
to maintain existing tax incentives for 
pollution control. These incentives are 
necessary to insure that expenditures 
for pollution abatement do not jeop- 
ardize the ability of American industry 
to make the productive capital invest- 
ments necessary to modernize facilities, 
create jobs, expand production, main- 
tain and enhance international competi- 
tiveness, improve productivity, and re- 
duce inflation. 

Consider, for example, the percentage 
of all plant and equipment expenditures 
that pollution abatement investments in 
1978 represented for the following basic 
U.S. industries: Steelmaking—16.8 per- 
cent; chemicals—7.1 percent; petro- 
leum—8.3 percent; and utilities—10 per- 
cent. The potential for a capital short- 
fall in the coming decade is clear. In 
the case of the steel industry, for ex- 
ample, the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute has estimated, based upon a re- 
port by Arthur D. Little, Inc., that total 
environmental control expenditures for 
the next decade may reach $7 billion. 

None of these figures includes the bil- 
lions of dollars in additional taxes to be 
imposed as a result of the superfund leg- 
islation. In imposing this massive addi- 
tional tax burden on American industry, 
we need to insure that the provisions of 
the tax code that are intended to en- 
courage investment in socially desirable 
pollution control equipment are in fact 
available. 

Based upon communications I have 
had with the National Solid Waste Man- 
agement Association, the National Coal 
Association, the Council of Pollution 
Control Financing Agencies, and a host 
of individual companies, I fear that pro- 
posed IRS regulations under section 103 
of the code will all but preclude this 
type of financing in the future. 

My amendment addresses this concern 
by: 

First, making clear that process 
changes that prevent the creation of pol- 
lution are eligible for tax-exempt financ- 
ing; 

Second, providing for certification of 
eligible pollution control facilities by the 
Environmental Protection Agency and 
State environmental control agencies; 

Third, containing safeguards to insure 
that only that portion of any facility that 
actuallv represents a pollution control 
expenditure qualifies for tax-exempt fi- 
nancing; and 

Fourth, making expresslv clear that in 
amending the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
with the Resource Conservation and Re- 
covery Act, Congress intended that non- 
nuclear hazardous waste management 
facilities should also qualify for section 
103 financing. 

Let me briefly explain each of these 
provisions. 

Process changes eligible for section 
103 financing: 

Proposed IRS regulations limit section 
103 financing to “black box,” end-of- 
the-pipe technologies that represent 
discrete units; ignoring the demonstrated 
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potential for process changes to prevent 
the creation or discharge of pollutants. 
Current environmental law recognizes 
and indeed encourages the role of process 
changes in abating pollution. In fact, 
such process changes could even be re- 
quired under best available technology 
requirements. 

From a public policy standpoint, it 
makes no sense to provide tax-exempt 
financing, for example, to a utility in- 
stalling a scrubber to reduce emissions, 
while denying such financing to fuel pre- 
treatment such as coal washing that also 
reduces emissions, at less cost and with 
less of an adverse impact on efficiency of 
operations. 

My amendment would make clear that 
such process changes can qualify for tax- 
exempt financing. So that this provision 
cannot be interpreted as a “blank check” 
to qualify all plant modernizations, I 
submit the following list of process 
changes and facilities that might be ex- 
pected to qualify for section 103 
financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HEINZ. This list is by no means 
exhaustive: We must avoid locking in 
potentially obsolete technologies by stat- 
ute. At the same time, it is intended to 
provide the IRS with some guidance in 
determining what sorts of pollution con- 
trol facilities Congress intends to qualify. 
CERTIFICATION BY ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 
AGENCIES 

As is already the case under section 
169 of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
certification that a facility was installed 
to meet or further Federal or State re- 
quirements for abatement or control of 
water or atmospheric pollution or con- 
tamination would be made by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency or the cor- 
responding State environmental control 
agency. The certifying agency would also 
have to certify that the portion of the 
expenditure eligible for tax-exempt fi- 
nancing would not be made but for the 
purpose of abating, controlling, or pre- 
venting pollution. 

SAFEGUARDS LIMITING TAX-EXEMPT FINANCING 


I am sensitive to the concern that in 
qualifying process changes for this type 
of financing, we run the risk of also 
qualifying plant modernizations that 
have as an incidental effect the reduc- 
tion of pollution. My amendment con- 
tains several safeguards for insuring 
that tax-exempt financing is limited 
to facilities or portions of facilities the 
expenditures for which are clearly for 
pollution control. Two of these safe- 
guards I have already referenced: The 
list of eligible facilities and process 
changes, and the requirement for certi- 
fication by environmental control agen- 
cies that the expenditure would not have 
been made but for Federal or State en- 
vironmental control requirements. 


An added safeguard is a formula for 
reducing the amount of financing eligi- 
ble for tax-exempt financing to the 
extent that portions of the cost of a cer- 
tified pollution control] facility are re- 
coverable in the form of economic bene- 
fit. The tax exemption would not aprly 
to the portion of the proceeds of the 
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bond issue that exceeds the amount by 
which the cost of acquiring, construct- 
ing, reconstructing, or erecting the 
facility exceeds the net profit which may 
reasonably be expected to be derived 
through the recovery of wastes or other- 
wise in the operation of the facility over 
its actual useful life. A formula for cal- 
culating this net profit is also set forth 
in the statute. 

Although a final revenue loss estimate 
has yet to be prepared, EPA has in- 
formally calculated that the first year 
revenue loss due to the changes I pro- 
pose would be approximately $94 million 
in the first year. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent letter from EPA re- 
garding the revenue impact of this 
measure be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

QUALIFYING NONNUCLEAR HAZARDOUS WASTE 
MANAGEMENT FACILITIES 

Mr. HEINZ. Although Congress has 
amended the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
with the Resource Conservation and Re- 
covery Act to require safe “cradle-to- 
grave” handling of hazardous waste, the 
IRS has held the definition of solid waste 
to the obsolete definition contained in 
the original act. 


My amendment would make eligible 
for section 103 financing facilities neces- 
sary for compliance with the hazardous 
waste management provisions of RCRA, 
including onsite and offsite resource re- 
covery and profitmaking recycling. The 
facilities that would be expected to qual- 
ify under this provision are set forth in 
the list I previously referenced. 


(See exhibit 1.) 


In closing, Mr. President I can think 
of no more appropriate place to clarify 
congressional intent with respect to tax- 
exempt pollution contro] financing than 
this superfund bill, which I fully support 
and which is necessary to protect the 
health and safety of our citizenry, but 
which will impose massive additional 
taxes on an American economy already 
overburdened by taxation. I urge its 
swift adoption. 


ExHIBIT 1 


FACILITIES AND PROCESS CHANGES ELIGIBLE FOR 
TAx-ExEMPT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BonpD FINANCING PURSUANT TO SECTION 
103(b) OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Eligible facilities and process changes 
shall include, but not be limited to, the 
following: 


COAL MINING AND COMBUSTION 


Coal washing and preparation to reduce 
sulphur emissions; 


Fluidized bed bollers; 


In mining operations, water diversion 
ditches that prevent natural water run-off 
from mingling with mining operations, be- 
coming contaminated, and exiting as run-off 
pollution. 

METALS 

In metal “pickling” processes, equipment 
to convert sulphuric acid to hydrochloric 
acid, permitting acid regeneration and avoid- 
ance of waste treatment and sludge disposal 
expense. 

INDUSTRIAL PRINTING 

Equipment to convert water-based paints, 
thereby avoiding air pollution that occurs 
from dried solvents dispersing through 
stacks. 
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PAPER INDUSTRY 


Recovery. boilers and their associated pre- 
cipitators, black liquor oxidation systems, 
and black liquor evaporation systems; 


BREWING INDUSTRY 


Dust control equipment; 
Spent grain liquor evaporators. 


SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 


Landfills; 

Landfarms; 

Transfer stations; 

Incinerators without heat or energy re- 
covery facilities; 

Incinerators with heat or energy recovery 
facilities; 

Compaction equipment (shreders, balers, 
and compaction equipments); 

Transportation vehicles used to implement 
the collection and disposal functions. 


HAZARDOUS WASTE MANAGEMENT 


(Same list as solid waste management but 
also:) 
Deep injection wells; 
Storage facilities; 
Treatment facilities. 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Facilities to strip sulphur from gas streams 
to be combusted at the refinery; 

Facilities to transport waste water to re- 
gional waste control facilities; 

Floating roof storage tanks. 


Exursir 2 


U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1980. 
Hon. JAMES R. JONES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: This ts in response to 
your letter of July 11, 1980 to the Adminis- 
trator, requesting EPA’s opinion on the 
desirability of making industrial develop- 
ment bonds (IDBs) available for financing 
pollution prevention activities. While EPA 
cannot speak for the Administration on the 
change you suggest, we are interested in it 
from an environmental standpoint because 
we believe it would help eliminate the cur- 
rent bias in our tax policy toward “‘end-of- 
pipe” pollution control. 

By prohibiting the use of IDBs to finance 
facilities that prevent pollution, the IRS 
regulations provide a significant economic 
incentive to control pollution through “end- 
of-pipe” technologies. If we svbsidize these 
technologies, then we also should afford 
similar financing alternatives for prevention 
activities. Our concern is that the IRS 
regulations may prompt a firm to invest in 
a less efficient approach (e.g., end-of-pipe 
control) simply because the after-tax cost 
is less than that for a more efficient approach 
(e.g., prevention technology). 

The current IRS regulations also prohibit 
the use of IDBs to finance investments in 
process changes that may reduce or elim- 
inate pollution. Again, we are concerned 
that this may cause private firms to select 
less efficient technologies for reducing pol- 
lution. 

Expanding IDBs to cover process changes, 
however, may present administrative diffi- 
culties to IRS. Since IDBs should not be 
used to finance an entire investment in new 
process technology the problem is how to 
estimate the amount of the investment that 
goes toward pollution control. We have de- 
veloped a rather straight forward approach 
for addressing this problem, but it may 
require that IRS agents collect more data 
than is now available to them. We propose 
that the difference in cost between the old 
and new facilities (on a current dollar basis) 
be considered as pollution control costs. 
Differences in rated capacities and economic 
benefits of the facilities complicate the cal- 
culation, but we think it is possible to make 
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adjustments to the calculation to take such 
differences into consideration. 

We are working very closely with IRS 
and Treasury to examine the feasibility and 
desirability of expanding coverage of IDBs 
to include prevention and process change 
technologies. We believe Treasury could 
handle this matter within their statutory 
authority. 

We have made some very preliminary esti- 
mates of the likely losses to Treasury caused 
by extending the coverage of IDBs to both 
prevention and process change technologies. 
IDBs currently are used to finance about $3 
billion of an estimated $7 billion of annual 
expenditures by industry on new plant and 
equipment for pollution abatement. Using 
$4 billion as an upper limit for additional 
IDB financing in combination with reason- 
able assumptions regarding interest rates 
and marginal tax rates, yields an estimated 
annual tax loss of $94 million. However, in 
the second year of expanded IDB financing, 
the tax loss would be doubled (i.e. $188 
million), in the third year it would triple, 
etc. In present value terms, the annual 
tax loss would amount to about $860 million. 

We are working with Treasury on this 
matter and will ask them to provide us with 
more accurate estimates of the likely reve- 
nue loss as we develop specific detailed 
proposals. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM DRAYTON, JI., 
Assistant Administrator, for Planning 
and Management. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, let me get 
to the nub of the question. 

Congress enacted two sections of law: 
Section 103 providing tax-exempt indus- 
trial bonds for the purpose of installing 
air and water pollution control equip- 
ment, and section 169 dealing with the 
amortization of such expenses. It was 
contemplated by Congress at that time, 
as I have gone back through the legis- 
lative history, that what we wanted to do 
was. this: When the Government came 
along and said you had to do something 
when there was, in effect, a Government 
mandate or requirement, you would be 
eligible for tax-exempt issuance of bonds 
through the appropriate authority, so 
that you could have access to capital at a 
reasonable cost—all the more critical, of 
course, when the cost of capital is going 
out of sight. 

Through the internal decisionmaking 
process, by a group of people downtown, 
the Internal Revenue Service, it is this 
Senator’s judgment that the intent of 
Congress has been frustrated; because 
what the Internal Revenue Service has 
done, by fiat, is tosay that if you are put- 
ting in toxic waste disposal or control 
equipment, you are not eligible for the 
kind of tax-exempt industrial bond fi- 
nancing for which you would be eligible 
if you were polluting the air or the 
water. à 

I am not in favor of polluting the air 
or the water, but neither am I in favor 
of killing people with toxic wastes. I am 
not in favor of Love Canal and all the 
very dangerous substances, including 
dioxin, that have been found in the 
Love Canal in New York State. 

We are talking about something that 
is every bit as critical if not more so than 
cleaning up the kind of air and water 
pollution that is such a threat. This Sen- 
ator knows perhaps better than most 
what kinds of threats are involved in air 
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pollution because it was in this Senator's 
home State at Donora a number of years 
ago that the air got so polluted there was 
a temperature inversion, sulfurous rain 
fell from the sky, and numerous people 
died. Toxic waste is every bit as poten- 
tially dangerous as what happened in 
Donora a number of years ago. 

I feel very strongly about the need for 
this amendment. I had attempted dur- 
ing last week tó contact most of the Sen- 
ators who I thought were going to be 
interested in this amendment, and indeed 
I got general expressions of support from 
a large number of my colleagues. I know 
that Senator STAFFORD and Senator RAN- 
DoLPH favored this in principle. But in 
the final analysis it is very important 
that the Finance Committee to which I 
belong be equally as supportive of the 
amendment as I and the colleagues I 
have mentioned and the others, which 
includes some other members of the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

I am told that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which I seem to recollect is the 
umbrella agency for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service the last I looked, does not 
like my amendment and that is because 
there is a Treasury objection that my 
amendment should not be included as 
section 242 of this bill. 

Mr. President, I wish I could count on 
my fingers the number of times when the 
Treasury has objected to a provision that 
one of us on the Finance Committee has 
offered that we took that to be a compli- 
ment because so often when the Treasury 
objects all they are interested in doing 
is increasing revenues which means in 
English increasing taxes. 

We all know that the tax burden is 
high enough and what we should be 
doing is finding ways of reforming it and 
reducing it, particularly where valid so- 
cial concerns are going to be met. 

But notwithstanding all of that, and I 
submit this amendment does meet the 
test of helping to meet valid social con- 
cerns, the Treasury has an objection. 

The reason that creates a problem 
here, I am told, is that there are some 
people who feel that this amendment is 
not properly germane to this legislation. 

First of all, it happens to be at this 
point in the substitute and I do believe 
that it is germane. It talks to hazardous 
waste, to toxic waste, and I do not know 
what could be more germane, and it 
seems to me that what I propose must be 
dealt with either now or at some later 
date, but dealt with surely and with a 
sense of certainty that we will deal with 
it. 

I am told that if this section stays in 
the bill as it is we are not going to have 
a bill. If that is really the case, and I 
have had several Senators say to me 
that that is the case, I am willing to do 
what I have to do to move this legisla- 
tion along because I want a superfund 
bill, but I wish to do so only if there are 
some pretty clear assurances as to what 
is going to happen should I decide to 
withdraw the amendment from the bill. 

So I propound the question to the prin- 
cipals most concerned with section 242 
remaining in the bill, Senator Lonc and 
Senator Dore, what plans they would 
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have and under what circumstances and 
under what kind of timetable to facilitate 
the rapid consideration and enactment 
of this legislation? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as the Sena- 
tor knows, this matter was discussed in 
the Finance Committee. In view of the 
fact that Treasury had a strong objec- 
tion to the measure, it was felt by the 
Senators on the committee, the chair- 
man in particular, that we should not add 
it to some other measure because it would 
be objected to. In view of the potential 
for a single Senator to kill a measure 
this late in the session by simply pro- 
tecting his rights to suggest the absence 
of a quorum or to make a speech, do 
various and sundry things that might 
appeal to him, dilatory or not dilatory, as 
the case may be, any single Senator 
could prevent it from becoming law this 
late in the session. The amendment could 
kill the bill to which it was attached. 

So, the Senator from Louisiana made 
the point that the amendment should 
not be added at that time to one of the 
bills that at that point were in the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

For all I know, the Senator may be 
100-percent correct. I am not here to 
argue the merits with him about the 
amendment. He might be 100-percent 
correct on everything he said here. 

If that is the case, in view of the ob- 
jection we have from the Treasury this 
matter should be considered next year. 
As far as I am concerned the sooner the 
better. It may very well be that the next 
Secretary of the Treasury and the next 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue might 
see it the way that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania sees it. If they do, as far 
as Iam concerned, if they want to change 
their position at the Treasury that will 
be all right. A new man is coming in, 
and for all we know the new man may 
be one who has been’ Secretary of the 
Treasury before, who had a lot of experi- 
ence down there, or an Under Secretary, 
who had much experience in the area of 
that sort. 

In any event, if the new Secretary of 
the Treasury wanted to simply change 
the Treasury position on the matter, that 
would be all right with the Senator from 
Louisiana. I would have no objection. If 
the Treasury position remains as it is 
now, I would think that the Senator 
would want to pursue this matter legis- 
latively, if he did as far as I am con- 
cerned, I think we should hold a hear- 
ing to let the Senator explain his views 
and to let the Treasury explain theirs. 
We could research the matter somewhat 
in greater detail to establish if the Sena- 
tor can that he is correct about the mat- 
ter to further buttress his arguments 
and see what the Treasury can offer to 
support theirs. and simply decide it, vote 
one way or the other, and submit the 
matter to the Senate for decision. 

Next year the Senator from Louisiana 
will not be chairman of the Finance 
Committee. I suspect the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) will be the chairman 
of the committee and I would be very 
disappointed if he were not chairman of 
the committee because he has waited 
his turn in line for quite a while. He is 
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entitled to it, deserves it, and as far as I 
am concerned, he is my candidate for 
the next chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. So I hope that the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) would see that the 
matter was considered early in the ses- 
sion next year and see that the Senator 
is offered a chance to resolve the matter 
legislatively in the event that the new 
Secretary of the Treasury and those who 
are appointed with him did not agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. HEINZ. I am pleased to yield to 
my good friend and my candidate. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I share the 
view expressed by my friend and col- 
league and chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Senator LONG. 

There was some discussion this after- 
noon at the 2 p.m. meeting with refer- 
ence to the amendment. I do not think 
anyone quarreled about perhaps the 
merit, but we did wonder about the cost. 
No one could give us a cost estimate. We 
understand it is a very broad amend- 
ment. It even was suggested that it might 
cost more than the cleanup bill. 

That may not have been an accurate 
comment, but it was one that was made. 
But I certainly share the view expressed 
by Senator LONG. 

I have also discussed this with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
Senator BRADLEY, who has a direct in- 
terest in this amendment, and he has 
indicated support for the amendment 
and, as I understand, is a cosponsor. 

So I just say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in the event I 
should become the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee—— 

Mr. HEINZ. We are counting on that. 

Mr. DOLE. We could schedule this very 
early on. 

In the event we have a new Secretary 
of the Treasury—and I assume we will 
have one announced very soon—I share 
the views expressed by my colleague, 
Senator Lonc, that this matter could be 
given a fresh look. 

I did indicate to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I think the record should 
show, that certainly I have no objection 
to the substance of the amendment at 
this time. I want to take a look at the 
amendment, and I hope I do look care- 
fully at it. 

You correctly stated the matter of just 
not getting around to see enough of the 
Senators because of the lateness of the 
session, and there were some questions 
raised today, and, on that basis, and on 
the basis that it might imperil passage 
of this bill, I want to commend the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania for what I hope 
will be his agreement to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. HEINZ. I yield to my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. As a cosponsor of the 
amendment I think this is an important 
amendment, and I will work very closely 
with the Senator, if he desires, in the 
next Congress to attempt to see that this 
is passed. If someone is going to clean 
up toxic wastes we should give them the 
alternative of doing that through the 
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unique financing that is available 
through IDB. So I certainly will be work- 
ing with the Senator in the next Congress 
to get his amendment passed at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

I must say, hearing everybody pro- 
claim the virtues of this amendment, 
tempts me to move for the immediate 
adoption of the bill, but I shall refrain 
eoa being led astray by that tempta- 

on. 

I have one question for the Senator 
from Louisiana. I gather it is fair to say, 
and I hope he will correct me if I am 
wrong, that if the amendment were to 
remain in the bill he would strenuously 
object to it and take measures to pre- 
vent the passage of the bill; is that right? 

Mr. LONG, I would feel it my duty to 
oppose this amendment and to do my 
best to see that it was eliminated from 
the bill, and even to urge that the House 
should resist it on the theory that it 
ought to be considered in the regular 
legislative fashion, and that the commit- 
tee should have the opportunity to study 
it and to report it rather than it being 
offered on the floor at this late stage in 
the session. 

Mr. HEINZ. Well, Mr. President, it is 
not my wish to prevent the passage of 
superfund. I would like a good bill. I 
think, frankly, my amendment would 
improve it, but I understand the con- 
cerns of my colleagues on the Finance 
Committee. 

I have one last question I would like 
to address to the person whom I take to 
have enough votes to be elected the in- 
coming chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and that is whether I might have, 
in his judgment, his support in schedul- 
ing the necessary hearings. I hope it will 
not take very long. The Treasury has al- 
ready let their position be known. Other 
people have testified on this. 

Second, whether he and I might joint- 
ly consult on whether this should be a 
separate bill which, assuming we have 
the same kind of support we appear to 
nearly have here today, and it should 
move through very quickly or as part of 
another package, that I might have his 
interest and concern as well as that of 
the Senator from Louisiana in trying to 
expedite what the judgment of the com- 
mittee then becomes next year. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, if I could respond 
very briefly, certainly I want to cooper- 
ate with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and as soon as I learn how to call a hear- 
ing (laughter]—you have to have that 
course on how to act as the majority, 
which should not take too long—as soon 
as I understand how to do those things, 
I will act at the pleasure of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania or I will ask the rank- 
ing Democrat, Senator Lone, for advice 
on. how to call a hearing on this pro- 
posal, and whatever route we take, I 
think it will probably be either separate 
legislation or, perhaps, as a part of a 
more general provision. I would not want 
to wait until the tax bill is reported. That 
may be some time next July, so I will 
cooperate fully with the Senator. 

Mr. HEINZ. I thank both Senator DoLE 
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and Senator Lone for their very suppor- 
tive comments on this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that section 242, as it appears start- 
ing at line 20, page 100, and through line 
15 on page 104 be removed, be stricken 
from the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Levin). Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. The amendment is so modified. 
AMENDMENT NO. 2631 (AS FURTHER MODIFIED) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, let us 
have order, please. This is an important 
announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to modify amendment No. 2631 offered 
by myself, Senator RANDOLPH, and 24 
other cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator will send the modifica- 
tions to the desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I send the modifica- 
tions to the desk. 

In order to explain the action I have 
taken, let me briefly summarize what 
the modifications are. Some are purely 
technical amendments. Some are minor 
amendments that were agreed to Friday 
afternoon between the hours of 3 and 7 
but by inadvertence not included in the 
printed bill which was printed very 
hastily and that describes most of the 
amendments that are in the modified bill. 

Specifically, I will enunciate the 
amendments. One will exempt farmers 
from pesticide notice requirements on 
page 20. 

One touches on the liability of vessels 
limited to those “otherwise subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States,” on 
page 39. 

Another covers “contractual relation- 
ship” language of third-party defense 
does not apply to rail carriers on page 40. 

Liability limits for carriers can be re- 
duced to $5 million for substances not 
covered by section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, page 41. 


Another clarifies the language for 
breaching liability limits for carriers to 
deal with releases where the primary 
cause was a violation of Federal stand- 
ards on page 42. 

Another provides that 85 percent of the 
fund annually be available for response 
rather than two-thirds as appears on 
page 62 and page 92 of the modified 
amendment. 

Another corrects the figures on page 
83 for mercury, nickel, and phosphorous, 
purely a technical amendment. 

Another removes “substances derived 


from coal” from taxable chemicals on 
page 84. 


Another consolidates study provisions 


in section 301, pages 98 to 100, and page 
106. 


Another adds changes to 49 USC to 
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increase the penalty for illegal hauling 
of hazardous wastes; and finally one 
changes the period of time for extending 
fertilizer fee exemption from 3 to 5 years 
on page 85. 

Mr. President, that is a summary of 
the amendments mostly agreed to Fri- 
day afternoon, and they are purely tech- 
nical amendments to the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move the question 
on the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing on the amendment, 
No. 2631, as further modified. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The question to be put 
by the Chair is that on the modifications 
just submitted or on the substitute as 
previously offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
substitute, as modified. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the substitute, as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
@ sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, on this vote, I 
have a pair with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“aye.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” Therefore, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RisicorFr), and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. CANNON) and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. LaxatT), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate is not in or- 
der. The Senate will be in order. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other Senator who wishes to vote? 
The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 9, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 484 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Gravel 


Armstrong 


Moynihan 
Baker >i 


Nunn 
Pressler 


Hatch Pryor 
Randolph 
Roth 


Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Chafee Jepsen 
Chiles Johnston 
Church Kassebaum 
Cochran Kennedy 
Cohen Leahy 
Cranston Levin 
Culver Long 
Danforth Lugar 
DeConcini Magnuson 
Dole Matsunaga 
Domenici McClure 
Durenberger McGovern 
Durkin Melcher 
Eagleton Metzenbaum 
Ford Mitchell 


NAYS—9 
Helms 


Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Bellmon 
Exon Hollings Stevens 
Heflin Morgan Zorinsky 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Nelson, against. 


NOT VOTING—12 
Hart Pell 
Laxalt Percy 
Mathias Ribicoff 
Packwood Riegie 


So the amendment (No. 2631), as 
modified, was agreed to as follows: 
Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That this Act may be cited as the “Compre- 
hensive Environmental Response, Compen- 
sation, and Liability Act of 1980". 
TITLE I—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES RE- 
LEASES, LIABILITY, COMPENSATION 
DEFINITIONS 
For purpose of this title, the 


Proxmire 


Bayh 
Bentsen 
Cannon 
Garn 


Sec. 
term— 

(1) “act of God” means an unanticipated 
grave natural disaster or other natural 
phenomenon of an exceptional, inevitable, 
and irresisttble character, the effects of which 
could not have been prevented or avoided by 
the exercise of due care or foresight; 

(2) “Administrator” means the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Environmental 
Protection Agency; 

(3) “barrel” means forty-two United 
States gallons at sixty degrees Fahrenheit; 

(4) “claim” means a demand in writing for 
a sum certain; 

(5) “claimant” means any person who pre- 
sents a claim for compensation under this 
Act; 

(6) “damages” means damages for injury 
or loss of natural resources as set forth in 
section 107(a) or 111(b) of this Act; 


(7) “drinking water supply” means any 
raw or finished water source that is or may 
be used by a public water system (as defined 
in the Safe Drinking Water Act) or as drink- 
ing water by one or more individuals; 

(8) “environment” means (A) the naviga- 
ble waters, the waters of the contiguous zone, 
and the ocean waters of which the natural 
resources are under the exclusive manage- 
ment authority of the United States under 


101. 
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the Fishery Conservation and Management 
Act of 1976, and (B) any other surface water, 
ground water, drinking water supply, land 
surface or subsurface strata, or ambient air 
within the United States or under the juris- 
diction of the United States; 

(9) “facility” means (A) any building, 
structure, installation, equipment, pipe or 
pipeline (including any pipe into a sewer or 
publicly owned treatment works), well, pit, 
pond, lagoon, impoundment, ditch, landfill, 
storage container, motor vehicle, rolling 
stock or aircraft, or (B) any site or area 
where a hazardous substance has been de- 
posited, stored, disposed of, or placed, or 
otherwise come to be located; but does not 
include any consumer product in consumer 
use or any vessel; 


(10) “federally permitted release" means 
(A) discharges in compliance with a permit 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, (B) discharges resulting 
from circumstances identified and reviewed 
and made part of the public record with 
respect to a permit issued or modified under 
section 402 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and subject to a condition of 
such permit, (C) continuous or anticipated 
intermittent discharges from a point source, 
identified in a permit or permit application 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, which are caused by events 
occurring within the scope of relevant oper- 
ating or treatment systems, (D) discharges in 
compliance with a legally enforceable permit 
under section 404 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, (E) releases in compliance 
with a legally enforceable final permit issued 
pursuant to section 3005 (a) through (d) of 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act from a hazard- 
ous waste treatment, storage, or disposal fa- 
cility when such permit specifically identifies 
the hazardous substances and makes such 
substances subject to a standard of practice, 
control procedure or bioassay limitation or 
condition, or other control on the hazardous 
substances in such releases, (F) any release 
in compliance with a legally enforceable per- 
mit issued under section 102 of section 103 
of the Marine Protection, Research, and Sanc- 
tuaries Act of 1972, (G) any injection of 
fluids authorized under Federal underground 
injection control programs or State programs 
submitted for Federal approval (and not dis- 
approved by the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency) pursuant to 
part C of the Safe Drinking Water Act, (H) 
any emission into the air subject to a permit 
or control regulation under section 111, sec- 
tion 112, title I part C, title I part D, or State 
implementation plans submitted in accord- 
ance with section 110 of the Clean Air Act 
(and not disapproved by the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency), 
including any schedule or waiver granted, 
promulgated, or approved under these sec- 
tions, (I) any injection of fluids or other 
materials authorized under applicable State 
law (i) for the purpose of stimulating or 
treating wells for the production of crude oll, 
natural gas, or water, (il) for the purpose of 
secondary, tertiary, or other enhanced re- 
covery of crude oil or natural gas, or (ill) 
which are brought to the surface in conjunc- 
tion with the production of crude ofl or nat- 
ural gas and which are reinjected, (J) the 
introduction of any pollutant into a publicly 
owned treatment works when such pollutant 
is specified in and in compliance with appli- 
cable pretreatment standards of section 307 
(b) or (c) of the Clean Water Act and en- 
forceable requirements in a pretreatment 
program submitted by a State or municipal- 
ity for Federal approval under section 402 of 
such Act, and (K) any release of source, spe- 
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cial nuclear, or byproduct material, as those 
terms are defined in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, in compliance with a legally enforce- 
able license, permit, regulation, or order is- 
sued pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954; 

(11) “Fund” or “Trust Fund” means the 
Hazardous Substance Response Fund estab- 
lished by section 221 of this Act or, in the 
case of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
for which liability has been transferred un- 
der section 107(k) of this Act, the Post-clos- 
ure Liability Fund established by section 232 
of this Act; 

(12) “ground water” means water in a sat- 
urated zone or stratum beneath the surface 
of land or water; 

(13) “guarantor” means any person, other 
than the owner or operator, who provides 
evidence of financial responsibility for an 
owner or operator under this Act; 


(14) “hazardous substance” means (A) any 
substance designated pursuant to section 311 
(b)(2)(A) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, (B) any element, compound, 
mixture, solution, or substance designated 
pursuant to section 102 of this Act, (C) any 
hazardous waste having the characteristics 
identi“ed under or listed pursuant to section 
3001 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act (but not 
including any waste the regulation of which 
under the Solid Waste Disposal Act has been 
suspended by Act of Congress), (D) any 
toxic pollutant listed under section 307(a) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
(E) any hazardous air pollutant listed under 
section 112 of the Clean Air Act, and (F) 
any imminently hazardous chemical sub- 
stance or mixture with respect ot which the 
Administrator has taken action pursuant to 
section 7 of the Toxic Substances Control 
Act. The term does not include petroleum, 
including crude oil or any fraction thereof 
which is not otherwise specifically listed or 
designated as a hazardous substance under 
subparagraphs (A) through (F) of this par- 
agraph, and the term does not include nat- 
ural gas, natural gas liquids, liquefied nat- 
ural gas, or synthetic gas usable for fuel (or 
mixtures of natural gas and such synthetic 
gas); 

(15) “navigable waters” or “nevigable wa- 
ters of the United States” means the waters 
of the United States, including the territorial 
seas; 

(16) “natural resources” means land, fish, 
wildlife, biota, air, water, ground water, 
drinking water supplies, and other such re- 
sources belonging to, managed by, held in 
trust by, appertaining to, or otherwise con- 
trolled by the United States (including the 
resources of the fishery conservation zone es- 
tablished by the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976), any State or local 
government, or any foreign government; 

(17) “offshore facility” means any facility 
of any kind located in, on, or under, any of 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
and any facility of any kind which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and is located in, on, or under any other 
waters, other than a vessel or a public vessel; 

(18) “onshore facility” means any facility 
(including, but not limited to, motor vehicles 
and rolling stock) of any kind located in, on, 
or under, any land or nonnavigable waters 
within the United States; 

(19) “otherwise subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States” means subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States by virtue 
of United States citizenship, United States 
vessel documentation or numbering, or as 
provided by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party; 

(20)(A) “owner or operator” means (i) 
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in the case of a vessel, any person owning, 
operating, or chartering by demise, such ves- 
sel, (ii) in the case of an onshore facility or 
an Offshore facility, any person owning or 
operating such facility, and (ili) in the case 
of any abandoned facility, any person who 
owned, operated, or otherwise controlled ac- 
tivities at such facility immediately prior 
to such abandonment. Such term does not 
include a person, who, without participating 
in the management of a vessel or facility, 
holds indicia of ownership primarily to pro- 
tect his security interest in the vessel or 
facility; 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier and except 
as provided in section 107(a) (3) or (4) of 
this Act, (i) the term “owner or operator” 
shall mean such common carrier or other 
bona fide for hire carrier acting as an inde- 
pendent contractor during such transporta- 
tion, (li) the shipper of such hazardous sub- 
stance shall not be considered to have caused 
or contributed to any release during such 
transportation which resulted solely from 
circumstances or conditions beyond his 
control; 

(C) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been delivered by a common or 
contract carrier to a disposal or treatment 
facility and except as provided in section 
107(a) (3) or (4) (1) the term “owner or op- 
erator” shall not include such common or 
contract carrier, and (ii) such common or 
contract carrier shall not be considered to 
have caused or contributed to any release at 
such disposal or treatment facility resulting 
from circumstances or conditions beyond its 
control; 

(21) “person” means an individual, firm, 
corporation, association, partnership, con- 


sortium, joint venture, commercial entity, 
United States Government, State, munic- 
ipality, commission, political subdivision of 
a State, or any interstate body; 


(22) “release” means any spilling, leaking, 
pumping. pouring, emitting, emptying, dis- 
charging, injecting, escaping, leaching, 
dumping, or disposing into the environment, 
but excludes (A) any release which results 
in exposure to persons solely within a work- 
place, with respect to a claim which such 
persons may assert against the employer of 
such persons, (B) emissions from the engine 
exhaust of a motor vehicle, rolling stock, air- 
craft, vessel, or pipeline pumping station en- 
gine, (C) release of source, byproducts, or 
special nuclear material from a nuclear in- 
cident, as those terms are defined in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, if such release is 
subject to requirements with respect to fi- 
nancial protection established by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission under section 170 of 
such Act, or, for the purposes of section 104 
of this title or any other response action, 
any release of source byproduct, or special 
nuclear material from any processing site 
designated under section 102(a)(1) or 302 
(a) of the Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation 
Control Act of 1978, and (D) the normal ap- 
plication of fertilizer; 

(23) “remove” or “removal” means the 
cleanup or removal of released hazardous 
substances from the environment, such ac- 
tions as may be necessary taken in the event 
of the threat of release of hazardous sub- 
tances into the environment, such actions 
as may be necessary to monitor, assess, and 
evaluate the release or threat of release of 
hazardous substances, the disposal of re- 
moved material, or the taking of such other 
actions as may be necessary to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate damage to the public 
health or welfare or to the environment, 
which may otherwise result from a release 
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threat of release. The term includes, in 
addition, without being limited to, security 
fencing or other measures to limit access, 
provision of alternative water supplies, tem- 
porary evacuation and housing of threatened 
individuals not otherwise provided for, action 
taken under section 104(b) of this Act, and 
any emergency assistance which may be pro- 
vided under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974; 

(24) “remedy” or “remedial action” means 
those actions consistent with permanent 
remedy taken instead of or in addition to re- 
moval actions in the event of a release or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
into the environment, to prevent or minimize 
the release of hazardous substances so that 
they do not migrate to cause substantial dan- 
ger to present or future public health or wel- 
fare or the environment. The term includes, 
but is not Imited to, such actions at the 
location of the release as storage, confine- 
ment, perimeter protection using dikes, 
trenches, or ditches, clay cover, neutraliza- 
tion, cleanup of released ‘hazardous sub- 
stances or contaminated materials, recycling 
or reuse, diversion, destruction, segregation 
of reactive wastes, dredging or excavations, 
repair or replacement of leaking containers, 
collection of leachate and runoff, onsite 
treatment or incineration, provision of alter- 
native water supplies, and any monitoring 
reasonably required to assure that such ac- 
tions protect the public health and welfare 
and the environment. The term includes the 
costs of permanent relocation of residents 
and businesses and community facilities 
where the President determines that, alone 
or in combination with other measures, such 
relocation is more cost-effective than and 
environmentally preferable to the transpor- 
tation, storage, treatment, destruction, or se- 
cure disposition offsite of hazardous sub- 
stances, or may otherwise be necessary to pro- 
tect the public health or welfare. The term 
does not include offsite transport of hazard- 
ous substances, or the storage, treatment, 
destruction, or secure disposition offsite of 
such hazardous substances or contaminated 
materials unless the President determines 
that such actions (A) are more cost-effective 
than other remedial actions, (B) will create 
new capacity to manage, in compliance with 
subtitle C of the solid Waste Disposal Act, 
hazardous substances in addition to those lo- 
cated at the affected facility, or (C) are nec- 
essary to protect public health or welfare or 
the environment from a present or potential 
risk which may be créated. by further ex- 
posure to the continued presence of such 
substances or materials; 

(25) “respond” or “response” means re- 
move, removal, remedy, and remedial action; 

(26) “transport” or “transportation” 
means the movement of a hazardous sub- 
stance by any mode, including pipeline (as 
defined in the Pipeline Safety Act), and in 
the case of a hazardous substance which has 
been accepted for transportation by a com- 
mon or contract carrier, the term “trans- 
port” or “transportation” shall include any 
stoppage in transit which is temporary, in- 
cidental to the transportation movement, 
and at the ordinary operating convenience 
of a common or contract carrier, and any 
such stoppage shall be considered as a con- 
tinuity of movement and not as the storage 
of a hazardous substance; 

(27) “United States” and “State” include 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
United States Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and any 
other territory or possession over which the 
United States has jurisdiction; 

(28) “vessel” means every description of 
watercraft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means 
of transportation on water; 
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(29) “disposal”, “hazardous waste”, and 
“treatment” shall have the meaning provided 
in section 1004 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act; 

(30) “territorial sea” and “contiguous 
zone” shall have the meaning provided in 
section 502 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

(31) “national contingency plan” means 
the national contingency plan published un- 
der section 311{c) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act or revised pursuant to 
section 105 of this Act; and 

(32) “liable” or “liability” under this title 
shall be construed to be the standard of li- 
ability which obtains under section 311 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 


REPORTABLE QUANTITIES AND ADDITIONAL 
DESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Administrator shall 
promulgate and revise as may be appropri- 
ate, regulations designating as hazardous 
substances, in addition to those referred to 
in section 101(14) of this title, such ele- 
ments, compounds, mixtures, solutions, and 
substances which, when released into the 
environment may present substantial dan- 
ger to the public health or welfare or the 
environment, ard shall promulgate regula- 
tions establishing that quantity of any haz- 
ardous substance the release of which shall 
be reported pursuant to section 103 of this 
title. The Administrator may determine that 
one single quantity shall be the reportable 
quantity for any hazardous substance, re- 
gardless of the medium into which the haz- 
ardous substance is released. 

(b) Unless and until superseded by regula- 
tions establishing a reportable quantity 
under subsection (a) of this section for any 
hazardous substance as defined in section 
101(14) of this title, (1) a quantity of one 
pound, or (2) for those hazardous substances 
for which reportable quantities have been 
established pursuant to section 311(b) (4) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
such reportable quantity, shall be deemed 
that quantity, the release of which requires 
notification pursuant to section 103(a) or 
(b) of this title. 


NOTICES, PENALTIES 


Sec. 103, (a) Any person in charge of a 
vessel or an offshore or an onshore facility 
shall, as soon as he has knowledge of any 
release (other than a federally permitted 
release) of a hazardous substance from such 
vessel or facility in quantities equal to or 
greater than those determined pursuant to 
section 102 of this title, immediately notify 
the National Response Center established 
under the Clean Water Act of such release. 
The National Response Center shall con- 
vey the notification expeditiously to all ap- 
propriate Government agencies, including 
the Governor of any affected State. 

(b) Any person— 

(1) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, into or upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, or 

(2) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, which may 
affect natural resources belonging to, apper- 
taining to, or under the exclusive manage- 
ment authority of the United States (in- 
cluding resources under the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976), and 
who is otherwise subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States at the time of the 
release, or 

(3) in charge of a facility from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, in a quantity 
equal to or greater than that determined 
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pursuant to section 102 of this title who 
fails to notify immediately the appropriate 
agency of the United States Government as 
soon as he has knowledge of such release 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. Notification received 
pursuant to this paragraph or information 
obtained by the exploitation of such notifi- 
cation shall be used against any such per- 
son in any criminal case, except a prosecu- 
tion for perjury or for giving a false state- 
ment. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of this Act, any person 
who owns or operates or who at the time of 
disposal owned or operated, or who accepted 
hazardous substances for transport and se- 
lected, a facility at which hazardous sub- 
stances (as defined in section 101(14)(C) 
of this title) are or have been stored, treated, 
or disposed of shall, unless such facillty has 
& permit issued under, or has been accorded 
interim status under, subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, notify the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
of the existence of such facility, specifying 
the amount and type of any hazardous sub- 
stance to be found there, and any known, 
suspected, or likely releases of such sub- 
stances from such facility. The Administra- 
tor may prescribe in greater detail the man- 
ner and form of the notice and the informa- 
tion included. The Administrator shall no- 
tify the affected State agency, or any depart- 
ment designated by the Governor to receive 
such notice, of the existence of such facility. 
Any person who knowingly fails to notify the 
Administrator of the existence of any such 
facility shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both. In addition, any 
such person who knowingly fails to provide 
the notice required by this subsection shall 
not be entitled to any limitation of liability 
or to any defenses to liability set out in sec- 
tion 107 of this Act: Provided, however, That 
notification under this subsection is not re- 
quired for any facility which would be re- 
portable hereunder solely as & result of any 
stoppage in transit which is temporary, in- 
cidental to the transportation movement, 
or at the ordinary operating convenience of 
a common or contract carrier, and such stop- 
page shall be considered as a continuity of 
movement and not as the storage of a haz- 
ardous substance. Notification received pur- 
suant to this subsection or information ob- 
tained by the exploitation of such notifica- 
tion shall not be used against any such per- 
son in any criminal case, except a prosecu- 
tion for perjury or for giving a false state- 
ment. 

(d) (1) The Administrator of the Envirort- 
mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations specifying, 
with respect to— 

(A) the location, title, or condition of a 
facility, and 

(B) the identity, characteristics, quantity, 
origin, or condition (including containeriza- 
tion and previous treatment) of any hazard- 
ous substances contained or deposited in a 
facility; 


the records which shall be retained by any 
person required to provide the notification 
of a facility set out in subsection (c) of this 
section. Such specification shall be in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this subsec- 
tion. 

(2) Beginning with the date of enactment 
of this Act. for fifty years thereafter or for 
fifty years after the date of establishment of 
a record (whichever is later), or at any such 
earlier time as a waiver is obtained under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, 1t shall be 
unlawful for any such person knowingly to 
destroy, mutilate, erase, dispose of, conceal, 
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or otherwise render unavailable or unread- 
able or falsify any records identified in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. Any person who 
violates this paragraph shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not more than $20.000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

(3) At any time prior to the date which 
occurs fifty years after the date of enactment 
of this Act, any person identified under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection may apply to 
the Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency for a waiver of the provisions 
of the first sentence of paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, The Administrator is authorized 
to grant such waiver if, in his discretion, 
such waiver would not unreasonably inter- 
fere with the attainment of the purposes and 
provisions of this Act. The Administrator 
shall promulgate rules and regulations re- 
garding such a waiver so as to inform parties 
of the proper application procedure and con- 
ditions for approval of such a waiver. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
subsection, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency may in his 
discretion require any such person to retain 
any record identified pursuant to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection for such a time period 
in excess of the period specified in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection as the Administrator 
determines to be necessary to protect the 
public health or welfare. 

(e) This section shall not apply to the 
application of a pesticide product registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act or to the handling and stor- 
age of such a pesticide product by an agri- 
cultural producer. 

(f) No notification shall be required under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section for any 
release of a hazardous substance— 

(1) which is required to be reported (or 
specifically exempted from a requirement for 
reporting) under subtitle Œ of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act or regulations thereunder 
and which has been reported to the National 
Response Center, or 

(2) which is a continuous release, stable 
in quantity and rate, and is— 

(A) from a facility for which notification 
has been given under subsection (c) of this 
section, or 


(B) a release of which notification has 
been given under subsection (a) and (b) 
of this section for a period sufficient to es- 
tablish the continuity, quantity, and regu- 
larity of such release: 


Provided, That notification in accordance 
with subsection (a) and (b) of this para- 
graph shall be given for releases subject to 
this paragraph annually, or at such time as 
there is any statistically significant increase 
in the quantity of any hazardous substance 
or constituent thereof released, above that 
previously reported or occurring. 


RESPONSE AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Whenever (A) any hazard- 
ous substance is released or there is a sub- 
stantial threat of such a release into the 
environment, or (B) there is a release or sub- 
stantial threat of release into the environ- 
ment Of any pollutant or contaminant which 
may present an imminent and substantial 
danger to the public health or welfare, the 
President is authorized to act, consistent 
with the national contingency plan, to re- 
move or arrange for the removal of, and pro- 
vide for remedial action relating to such 
hazardous substance, pollutant, or contami- 
nant at any time (including its removal 
from any contaminated natural resource), 
or take any other response measure consist- 
ent with the national contingency plan 
which the President deems necessary to pro- 
tect the public health or welfare or the en- 
vironment, unless the President determines 
that such removal and remedial action will 
be done properly by the owner or operator 
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of the vessel or facility from which the re- 
lease or threat of release emanates, or by 
any other responsible party. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, “pol- 
lutant or contaminant” shall include, but 
not be limited to, any element, substance, 
compound, or mixture, including disease- 
causing agents, which after release into the 
environment and upon exposure, ingestion, 
inhalation, or assimilation into any orga- 
nism, either directly from the environment 
or indirectly by ingestion through food 
chains, will or may reasonably be anticipated 
to cause death, disease, behavioral abnormal- 
ities, cancer, genetic mutation, physiological 
malfunctions (including malfunctions in re- 
production) or physical deformations, in 
such organisms or their offspring. The term 
does not include petroleum, including crude 
oil and any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
hazardous substances under section 101(14) 
(A) through (F) of this title, nor does it in- 
clude natural gas, liquefied natural gas, or 
synthetic gas of pipeline quality (or mix- 
tures of natural gas and such synthetic 
gas). 

(b) Whenever the President is authorized 
to act pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, or whenever the President has reason to 
believe that a release has occurred or is about 
to occur, or that illness, disease, or com- 
plaints thereof may be attributable to expo- 
sure to a hazardous substance, pollutant, or 
contaminant and that a release may have 
occurred or be occurring, he may undertake 
such investigations, monitoring, surveys. 
testing, and other information gathering as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
identify the existence and extent of the re- 
lease or threat thereof, the source and nature 
of the hazardous substances, pollutants or 
contaminants involved, and the extent of 
danger to the public health or welfare or to 
the environment. In addition, the President 
may undertake such planning, leg&l, fiscal, 
economic, engineering, architectural, and 
other studies or investigations as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to plan and 
direct response actions, to recover the costs 
thereof, and to enforce the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) (1) Unless (A) the President finds that 
(i) continued response actions are immedi- 
ately required to prevent, limit, or mitigate 
an emergency, (ii) there is an immediate risk 
to public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, and (iii) such assistance will not 
otherwise be provided on a timely basis, or 
(B) the President has determined the appro- 
priate remedial actions pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection and the State or 
States in which the source of the release is 
located have complied with the requirements 
of paragraph (3) of this subsection, obliga- 
tions from the Fund, other than those au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section, 
shall not continue after $1,000,000 has been 
obligated for response actions or six months 
has elapsed from the date of initial response 
to a release or threatened release of hazard- 
ous substances. 

(2) The President shall consult with the 
affected State or States before determining 
any appropriate remedial! action to be taken 
pursuant to the authority granted under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

(3) The President shall not provide any 
remedial actions pursuant to this section 
unless the State in which the release occurs 
first enters into a contract or cooperative 
agreement with the President providing 
assurances deemed adequate by the Presi- 
dent that (A) the State will assure all future 
maintenance of the removal and remedial 
actions provided for the expected life of 
such actions as determined by the Presi- 
dent; (B) the State will assure the avail- 
ability of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
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acceptable to the President and in compli- 
ance with the requirements of subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act for any 
necessary offsite storage, destruction, treat- 
ment, or secure disposition of the hazardous 
substances; and (C) the State will pay or 
assure payment of (i) 10 per centum of the 
costs of the remedial action, including all 
future maintenance, or (ii) at least 50 per 
centum or such greater amount as the Presi- 
dent may determine appropriate, taking into 
account the degree of responsibility of the 
State or political subdivision, of any sums 
expended in response to a release at a facility 
that was owned at the time of any disposal 
of hazardous substances therein by the 
State or 2 political subdivision thereof. The 
President shall grant the State a credit 
against the share of the costs for which it is 
responsible under this paragraph for any 
documented direct out-of-pocket non- 
Federal funds expended or obligated by the 
State or a political subdivision thereof after 
January 1, 1978, and before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act for cost-eligible response 
actions and claims for damages compensable 
under section 111 of this title relating to 
the specific release in question: Provided, 
however, That in no event shall the amount 
of the credit granted exceed the total re- 
sponse costs relating to the release. 


(4) The President shall select appropriate 
remedial actions determined to be necessary 
to carry out this section which are to the 
extent practicable in accordance with the 
national contingency plan and which pro- 
vide for that cost-effective response which 
provides a balance between the need for 
protection of public health and welfare and 
the environment at the facility under con- 
sideration, and the availability of amounts 
from the Fund established under title II of 
this Act to respond to other sites which pre- 
sent or may present a threat to public 
health or welfare or the environment, taking 
into consideration the need for immediate 
action. 


({d)(1) Where the President determines 
that a State or political subdivision thereof 
has the capability to carry out any or all of 
the actions authorized in this section, the 
President may, in his discretion, enter into 
a contract or cooperative agreement with 
such State or political subdivision to take 
such actions in accordance with criteria and 
priorities established pursuant to section 
105(8) of this title and to be reimbursed for 
the reasonable response costs thereof from 
the Fund. Any contract made hereunder 
shall be subject to the cost-sharing provi- 
sions of subsection (c) of this section. 


(2) If the President enters into a cost- 
sharing agreement pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section or a contract or coopera- 
tive agreement pursuant to this subsection, 
and the State or political subdivision thereof 
fails to comply with any requirements of the 
contract, the President may, after provid- 
ing sixty days notice, seek in the appropriate 
Federal district court to enforce the contract 
or to recover any funds advanced or any 
costs incurred because of the breach of the 
contract by the State or political subdivi- 
sion. 

(3) Where a State or a political subdivi- 
sion thereof is acting in behalf of the Pres- 
ident, the President is authorized to provide 
technical and legal assistance in the admin- 
istration and enforcement of any contract 
or subcontract in connection with response 
actions assisted under this title, and to inter- 
vene in any civil action involving the en- 
forcement of such contract or subcontract. 


(4) Where two or more noncontiguous 
facilities are reasonably related on the basis 
of geography, or on the basis of the threat, 
or potential threat to the public health or 
welfare or the environment, the President 
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may, in his discretion, treat these related 
facilities as one for purposes of this section. 

(e)(1) For purposes of assisting in deter- 
mining the need for response to a release 
under this title or enforcing the provisions 
of this title, any person who stores, treats, 
or disposes of, or, where necessary to ascer- 
tain facts not available at the facility where 
such hazardous substances are located, who 
generates, transports, or otherwise handles 
or has handled, hazardous substances shall, 
upon request of any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative of the President, duly designated 
by the President, or upon request of any duly 
designated officer, employee, or representa- 
tive of a State, where appropriate, furnish 
information relating to such substances and 
permit such person at all reasonable times 
to have access to, and to copy all records 
relating to such substances. For the purposes 
specified in the preceding sentence, such 
officers, employees, or representatives are 
authorized— 

(A) to enter at reasonable times any 
establishment or other place where such 
hazardous substances are or have been gen- 
erated, stored, treated, or disposed of, or 
transported from; 

(B) to inspect and obtain samples from 
any person of any such substance and sample 
of any containers or labeling for such sub- 
stances. Each such inspection shall be com- 
menced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. If the officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative obtains any samples, prior to 
leaving the premises, he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge a re- 
ceipt describing the sample obtained and if 
requested a portion of each such sample 
equal in volume of weight to the portion 
retained. If any analysis is made of such 
samples, a copy of the results of such anal- 
ysis shall be furnished promptly to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge. 

(2) (A) Any records, reports, or informa- 


tion obtained from any person under this 


section (including records, reports, or in- 
formation obtained by representatives of the 
President) shall be available to the public, 
except that upon a showing satisfactory to 
the President (or the State, as the case may 
be) by any person that records, reports, or 
information, or particular part thereof 
(other than health or safety effects data), to 
which the President (or the State, as the 
case may be) or any officer, employee, or rep- 
resentative has access under this section if 
made public would divulge information en- 
titled to protection under section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, such in- 
formation or particular portion thereof shall 
be considered confidential in accordance with 
the purposes of that section, except that such 
record, report, document or information may 
be disclosed to other officers, employees, or 
authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this Act, 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. 

(B) Any person not subject to the provi- 
sions of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code who knowingly and willfully 
divulges or discloses any information entitled 
to protection under this subsection shall. 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or to imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both. 

(C) In submitting data under this Act, a 
person required to provide such data may 
(1) designate the data which such person 
believes is entitled to protection under this 
subsection and (ii) submit such designated 
data separately from other data submitted 
under this Act. A designation under this 
paragraph shall be made in writing and in 
such manner as the President may prescribe 
by regulation. 

(D) Notwithstanding any limitation con- 
tained in this section or any other provision 
of law, all information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the President (or any repre- 
sentative of the President) under this Act 
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shall be made available, upon written request 
of any duly authorized committee of the 
Congress, to such committee. 

(f) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in response actions, the President or 
the State, in any case where it is awarding 
contracts pursuant to a contract entered into 
under subsection (d) of this section, shall 
require compliance with Federal health and 
safety standards established under section 
301(f) of this Act by contractors and sub- 
contractors as a condition of such contracts. 

(g)(1) All labcrers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction, repair, or 
alteration work funded in whole or in part 
under this section shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on proj- 
ects of a character similar in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. The 
President shall not approve any such funding 
without first obtaining adequate assurance 
that required labor standards will be main- 
tained upon the construction work. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
paragraph (1), the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and 
section 276c of title 40 of the United States 
Code. 


(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, subject to the provisions of section 
111 of this Act, the President may authorize 
the use of such emergency procurement pow- 
ers as he deems necessary to effect the pur- 
pose of this Act. Upon determination that 
such procedures are necessary, the President 
shall promulgate regulations prescribing the 
circumstances under which such authority 
Shall be used and the procedures governing 
the use of such authority. 


(i) There is hereby established within the 
Public Health Service an agency, to be known 
as the Agency for Toxic Substances and Dis- 
ease Registry, which shall report directly to 
the Surgeon General of the United States. 
The Administrator of said Agency shall, with 
the cooperation of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Directors of the National Institute 
of Medicine, National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, National Institute of 
Occupational Safety and Health, Centers for 
Disease Control, the Administrator of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, and the Administrator of the Social 
Security Administration, effectuate and im- 
plement the health related authorities of this 
Act. In addition, said Administrator shall— 


(1) in cooperation with the States, estab- 
lish and maintain a national registry of 
Serious diseases and illnesses and a national 
registry of persons exposed to toxie sub- 
stances; 


(2) establish and maintain inventory of 
literature, research, and studies on the health 
eects of toxic substances; 


(3) in cooperation with the States. and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
establish and maintain a complete listing of 
areas closed to the public or otherwise re- 
stricted in use because of toxic substance 
contamination; 


(4) in cases of public health emergencies 
caused or believed to be caused by exposure 
to toxic substances, provide medical care and 
testing to exposed individuals, including but 
not limited to tissue sampling, chromosomal 
testing, epidemiological studies, or any other 
assistance appropriate under the circum- 
tances; and 

(5) either independently or as part of 
other health status survey, conduct periodic 
survey and screening programs to determine 
relationships between exposure to toxic sub- 
stances and illness. In cases of public health 
emergencies, exposed persons shall be eligible 
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for admission to hospitals and other facili- 
ties and services operated or provided by the 
Public Health Service. 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN 


Sec. 105. Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall, after notice and opportunity 
for public comments, revise and republish 
the national contingency plan for the re- 
moval of oil and hazardous substances, origi- 
nally prepared and published pursuant to 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to refiect and effectuate the re- 
sponsibilities and powers created by this Act, 
in addition to those matters specified in sec- 
tion 311(c) (2). Such revision shall include a 
section of the plan to be known as the na- 
tional hazardous substance response plan 
which shall establish procedures and stand- 
ards for responding to releases of hazardous 
substances, pollutants, and contaminants, 
which shall include at a minimum: 

(1) method for discovering and investigat- 
ing facilities at which hazardous substances 
have been disposed of or otherwise come to 
be located; 

(2) methods for evaluating, including 
analyses of relative cost, and remedying any 
releases or threats of releases from facilities 
which pose substantial danger to the public 
health or the environment; 

(3) methods and criteria for determining 
the appropriate extent of removal, remedy, 
and other measures authorized by this Act; 

(4) appropriate roles and responsibilities 
for the Federal, State, and local governments 
and for interstate and nongovernmental en- 
tities in effectuating the plan; 

(5) provision for identification, procure- 
ment, maintenance, and storage of response 
equipment and supplies; 

(6) a method for and assignment of re- 
sponsibility for reporting the existence of 
such facilities which may be located on fed- 
erally owned or controlled properties and any 
releases of hazardous substances from such 
facilities; 

(1) means of assuring that remedial ac- 
tion measures are cost-effective over the 
period of potential exposure to the hazard- 
ous substances or contaminated materials; 


(8) (A) criteria for determining priorities 
among releases or threatened releases 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of taking remedial action and, to the 
extent practicable taking into account the 
potential urgency of such action, for the 
purpose of taking removal action. Criteria 
and priorities under this paragraph shall 
be based upon relative risk or danger to 
public health or welfare or the environment, 
in the judgment of the President, taking 
into account to the extent possible the 
population at risk, the hazard potential of 
the hazardous substances at such facilities, 
the potential for contamination of drinking 
water supplies, the potential for direct hu- 
man contact, the potential for destruction 
of sensitive ecosystems, State preparedness 
to assume State costs and responsibilities, 
and other appropriate factors; 

(B) based upon the criteria set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
President shall list as part of the plan na- 
tional priorities among the known releases 
or threatened releases throughout the 
United States and shall revise the list no 
less often than annually. Within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and annually thereafter, each State shall 
establish and submit for consideration by 
the President priorities for remedial action 
among known releases and potential re- 
leases in that State based upon the criteria 
set forth in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph. In assembling or revising the na- 
ticnal list, the President shall consider any 
priorities established by the States. To the 
extent practicable, at least four hundred 
of the highest priority facilities shall be 
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desi ted individually and shall be re- 
ferred t to as the “top priority among known 
response targets”, and, to the extent prac- 
ticable, shall include among the one hun- 
dred highest priority facilities at least one 
such facility from each State which shall 
be the facility designated by the State as 
presenting the greatest danger to public 
health or welfare or the environment among 
the known facilities in such State. Other 
priority facilities or incidents may be listed 
singly or grouped for response priority pur- 
poses; and 

(9) specified roles for private organiza- 
tions and entities in preparation for re- 
sponse and in responding to releases of haz- 
ardous substances, including identification 
of appropriate qualifications and capacity 
therefor. 
The plan shall specify procedures, tech- 
niques, materials, equipment, and methods 
to be employed in identifying, removing, or 
remedying releases of hazardous substances 
comparable to those required under section 
311(c)(2) (F) and (G) and (j) (1) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Follow- 
ing publication of the revised national con- 
tingency plan, the response to and actions 
to minimize damage from hazardous sub- 
stances releases shall, to the greatest extent 
possible, be in accordance with the provisions 
of the plan. The President may, from time 
to time, revise and republish the national 
contingency plan. 

ABATEMENT ACTION 


Sec. 106. (a) In addition to any other ac- 
tion taken by a State or local government, 
when the President determines that there 
may be an imminent and substantial endan- 
germent to the public health or welfare or 
the environment because of an actual or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
from a facility, he may require the Attorney 
General of the United States to secure such 
relief as may be necessary to abate such dan- 
ger or threat, and the district court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
threat occurs shall have jurisdiction to grant 
such relief as the public interest and the 
equities of the case may require. The Presi- 
dent may also, after notice to the affected 
State, take other action under this sec- 
tion including, but not limited to, issuing 
such orders as May be necessary to protect 
public health and welfare and the environ- 
ment. 


(b) Any person who willfully violates, or 
fails or refuses to comply with, any order 
of the President under subsection (a) may, 
in an action brought in the appropriate 
United States district court to enforce such 
order, be fined not more than $5,000 for each 
day in which such violation occurs or such 
failure to comply continues. 


(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after enactment of this Act, the Administra- 
tor of the Environment Protection Agency 
shall, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, establish and publish guidelines for 
using the imminent hazard, enforcement, 
and emergency response authorities of this 
section and other existing statutes adminis- 
tered by the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to effectuate the 
responsibilities and powers created by this 
Act. Such guidelines shall to the extent prac- 
ticable be consistent with the national haz- 
ardous substance response plan, and shall in- 
clude, at a minimum, the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for coordinating response actions 
with the issuance of administrative orders, 
enforcement of standards and permits, the 
gathering of information, and other im- 
minent hazard and emergency powers au- 
thorized by (1) sections 311(c) (2), 308, 309, 
and 504(a) of the Federal Water Pollution 


Control Act, (2) sections 3007. 3008, 3013, 
and 7003 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
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(3) sections 1445 and 1431 of the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, (4) sections 113, 114, and 303 
of the Clean Air Act, and (5) section 7 of the 
Toxic Substances Control Act. 

LIABILITY 


Sec. 107. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision or rule of law, and subject only 
to the defenses set forth in subsection (b) 
of this section— 

(1) the owner and operator of a vessel 
(otherwise subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States) or a facility, 

(2) any person who at the time of disposal 
of any hazardous substance owned or opera- 
ted any facility at which such hazardous 
substances were disposed of. 

(3) any person who by contract, agree- 
ment, or otherwise arranged for disposal or 
treatment, or arranged with a transporter 
for transport for disposal or treatment, of 
hazardous substances owned or possessed by 
such person, by any other party or entity, at 
any facility owned or operated by another 
party or entity and containing such hazard- 
ous substances, and 

(4) any person who accepts or accepted 
any hazardous substances for transport to 
disposal or treatment facilities or sites 
selected by such person, from which there is 
a release, or a threatened release which 
causes the incurrence of response costs, of a 
hazardous substance, shall be liable for— 

(A) all costs of removal or remedial action 
incurred by the United States Government 
or a State not inconsistent with the national 
contingency plan; 

(B) any other necessary costs of response 
incurred by any other person consistent with 
the national contingency plan; and 

(C) damages for injury to, destruction of, 
or loss of natural resources, including the 
reasonable costs of assessing such injury, 
destruction, or loss resulting from such a 
release. 

(b) There shall be no liability under sub- 
section (a) of this section for a person other- 
wise liable who can establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the release or 
threat of release of a hazardous substance 
and the damages resulting therefrom were 
caused solely by— 

(1) an act of God; 

(2) an act of war; 

(3) an act or omission of a third party 
other than an employee or agent of the de- 
fendant, or than one whose act or omission 
occurs in connection with a contractual re- 
lationship, existing directly or indirectly, 
with the defendant (except where the sole 
contractual arrangement arises from a pub- 
lished tariff and acceptance for carriage by a 
common carrier by rail), if the defendant 
establishes by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence that (a) he exercised due care with 
respect to the hazardous substance con- 
cerned, taking into consideration the charac- 
teristics of such hazardous substance, in 
light of all relevant facts and circumstances, 
and (b) he took precautions against fore- 
seeable acts or omissions of any such third 
party and the consequences that could fore- 
seeably result from such acts or omissions; or 

(4) any combination of the foregoing par- 
agraphs. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the liability under 
this section of an owner or operator or other 
responsible person for each release of a haz- 
ardous substance or incident involving re- 
lease of a hazardous substance shall not ex- 
ceed— 

(A) for any vessel which carries any haz- 
ardous substance as cargo or residue, $300 
per gross ton, or $5,000,000, whichever is 
greater; 

(B) for any other vessel, $300 per gross ton, 
or $500,000, whichever is greater; 

(C) for any motor vehicle, aircraft, pipe- 
line (as defined in the Hazardous Liquid 
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Pipeline Safety Act of 1979), or rolling stock, 
$50,000,000 or such lesser amount as the 
President shall establish by regulation, but 
in no event less than $5,000,000 (or, for re- 
leases of hazardous substances as defined in 
section 101(14) (A) of this title into the nav- 
igable waters, $8,000,000). Such regulations 
shall take into account the size, type, loca- 
tion, storage, and handling capacity and 
other matters relating to the likelihood of 
release in each such class and to the eco- 
nomic impact of such limits on each such 
class; or 

(D) for any facility other than those speci- 
fied in subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, 
the total of all costs of response plus $50,- 
000.000 for any damages under this title. 

(2) Notwithstanding the limitations in 
parsat.aph (1) of this subsection, the liability 
oz an owner or operator or other fesponsible 
person under this section shall be the full 
and total costs of responses and damages, 
if (A) (i) the release or threat of release of 
a hazardous substance was the result of will- 
ful misconduct or willful negligence within 
the privity or knowledge of such person, or 
(il) the primary cause of the release was a 
violation (within the privity or knowledge 
of such person) of applicable safety, con- 
struction, or operating standards or regula- 
tions; or (B) such person fails or refuses 
to provide all reasonable cooperation and 
assistance requested by a responsible public 
official in connection with response activi- 
ties under the national contingency plan. 
With respect to regulated carriers subject 
to the provisions of title 49 of the United 
States Code or vessels subject to the provi- 
sions of title 33 or 46 of the United States 
Code, subparagraph (A)/(ii) of this para- 
graph shall be deemed to refer to Federal 
standards or regulations. 

(3) If any person who is liable for a re- 
lease or threat of release of a hazardous sub- 
stance fails without sufficient cause to prop- 
erly provide removal or remedial action upon 
order of the President pursuant to section 
104 or 106 of this Act, such person may be 
liable to the United States for punitive 
damages in an amount at least equal to, and 
not more than three times, the amount of 
any costs incurred by the Fund as a result 
of such failure to take proper action. The 
President is authorized to commence a civil 
action against any such person to recover 
the punitive damages, which shall be in ad- 
dition to any costs recovered from such per- 
son pursuant to section 112(c) of this Act. 
Any moneys received by the United States 
pursuant to this subsection shall be de- 
posited in the Pund. 

(d) No person shall be Hable under this 
title for damages as a result of actions taken 
or omitted in the course of rendering care, 
assistance, or advice in accordance with the 
national contingency plan or at the direction 
of an onscene coordinator appointed under 
such plan, with respect to an incident creat- 
ing a danger to public health or welfare or 
the environment as a result of any release 
of a hazardous substance or the threat 
thereof. This subsection shall not preclude 
liability for damages as the result of gross 
negligence or intentional misconduct on the 
part of such person. Por the purposes of the 
preceding sentence, reckless, willful, or wan- 
ton misconduct shall constitute gross negli- 
gence. 

(e)(1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
or similar agreement or conveyance shall 
be effective to transfer from the owner or 
operator of any vessel or. facility or from 
any person who may be liable for a release 
or threat of release under this section, to 
any other person the liability imposed un- 
der this section. Nothing in this subsection 
shall bar any agreement to insure, hold 
harmless, or indemnify a party to such agree- 


ment for any liability under this section. 
(2) Nothing in this title, including the 
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provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, shall bar a cause of action that an 
owner or operator or any other person sub- 
ject to liability under this section, or a guar- 
antor, has or would have, by reason of sub- 
rogation or otherwise against any person. 

(f) In the case of an injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources under sub- 
paragraph (C) of subsections (a) lability 
shall be to the United States Government 
and to any State for natural resources with- 
in the State or belonging to, managed by, 
controlled by, or appertaining to such State: 
Provided, however, That no liability to the 
United States or State shall be imposed under 
subparagraph (C) of subsection (a), where 
the party sought to be charged has demon- 
strated that the damages to natura] re- 
sources complained of were specifically 
identified as an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of natural resources in an en- 
vironmental impact statement, or other 
comparable environment analysis, and the 
decision to grant a permit or license author- 
izes such commitment of natural resources, 
and the facility or project was otherwise op- 
erating within the terms of its permit or li- 
cense. The President, or the authorized rep- 
resentative of any State, shall act on behalf 
of the public as trustee of such natural re- 
sources to recover for such damages. Sums 
recovered shall be available for use to re- 
store, rehabilitate, or acquire the equivalent 
of such natural resources by the appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government or the 
State government, but the measure of such 
damages shall not be limited by the sums 
which can be used to restore or replace such 
resources. There shall be no recovery under 
the authority of subparagraph (C) of sub- 
section (a) where such damages and the re- 
lease of a hazardous substance from which 
such damages resulted have occurred wholly 
before the enactment of this Act. 

(g) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government 
shall be subject to, and comply with, this 
Act in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent, both procedurally and substantively, as 
any nongovernmental entity, including lia- 
bility under this section. 

(h) The owner or operator of a vessel 
shall be liable in accordance with this sec- 
tion and as provided under section 114 of 
this Act notwithstanding any provision of 
the Act of March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183ff). 

(i) No person (including the United 
States or any State) may recover under the 
authority of this section for any response 
costs or damages resulting from the applica- 
tion of a pesticide product registered under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall affect or modify in any way the obli- 
gations or liability of any person under any 
other provision of State or Federal law, in- 
cluding common law, for damages, injury, 
or loss resulting from a release of any haz- 
ardous substance or for removal or remedial 
action or the costs of removal or remedial 
action of such hazardous substance. 

(j) Recovery by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for response 
costs or damages resulting from a federally 
permitted release shall be pursuant to exist- 
ing law in lieu of this section. Nothing in 
this paragraph shall affect or modify in any 
way the obligations or liability of any per- 
son under any other provision of State or 
Federal law, including common law, for dam- 
ages, injury, or loss resulting from a release 
of any hazardous substance or for removal 


or remedial action or the costs of removal 
or remedial action of such hazardous sub- 


stance. In addition, costs of response in- 
curred by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with a discharge specified in section 
101(10) (B) or (C) shall be recoverable in 
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an action brought under section 309(b) of 
the Clean Water Act. 

(k)(1) The liability established by this 
section or any other law for the owner or 
operator of a hazardous waste disposal facil- 
ity which has received a permit under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, shal) 
be transferred to and assumed by the Post- 
closure Liability Fund established by sec- 
tion 232 of this Act when— 


(A) such facility and the owner and oper- 
ator thereof has complied with the require- 
ments of subtitle C of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act and regulations issued thereun- 
der, which may affect the performance of 
such facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed in accord- 
ance with such regulations and the condi- 
tions of such permit, and such facility and 
the surrounding area have been monitored 
as required by such regulations and permit 
conditions for a period not to exceed five 
years after closure to demonstrate that there 
is no substantial likelihood that any migra- 
tion offsite or release from confinement of 
any hazardous substance or other risk to 
public health or welfare will occur. 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be effec- 
tive ninety days after the owner or opera- 
tor of such facility notifies the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(and the State where it has an authorized 
program under section 3006(b) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act) that the conditions im- 
posed by this subsection have been satisfied. 
If within such ninety-day period the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency or such State determines that any 
such facility has not complied with all the 
conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator or such State shall so notify 
the owner and operator of such facility and 
the administrator of the Fund established 
by section 232 of this Act, and the owner 
and operator of such facility shall continue 
to be liable with respect to such facility 
under this section and other law until such 
time as the Administrator and such State 
determines that such facility has complied 
with all conditions imposed by this subsec- 
tion. A determination by the Administrator 
or such State that a facility has not com- 
plied with all conditions imposed by this 
subsection or that insufficient information 
has been supplied to demonstrate compli- 
ance, shall be a final administrative action 
for purposes of judicial review. A request for 
additional information shall state in specific 
terms the data required. 


(3) In addition to the assumption of lia- 
bility of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post-closure 
Liability Fund established by section 232 of 
this Act may be used to pay costs of moni- 
toring and care and maintenance of a site 
incurred by other persons after the period 
of monitoring required by regulations under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
for hazardous waste disposal facilities meet- 
ing the conditions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 


(4) (A) Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall conduct a study and 
shall submit a report thereon to the Congress 
on the feasibility of establishing or qualify- 
ing an optional system of private insurance 
for postclosure financial responsibility for 
hazardous waste disposal facilities to which 
this subsection applies. Such study shall in- 
clude a specification of adequate and real- 
istic minimum standards to assure that any 
such privately placed insurance will carry 
out the purposes of this subsection in a 
reliable, enforceable, and practical manner. 
Such a study shall include an examination 
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of the public and private incentives, pro- 
grams, and actions necessary to make pri- 
vately placed insurance a practical and ef- 
fective option to the financing system for 
the Post-closure Liability Fund provided in 
title II of this Act. 

(B) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act and after 
a public hearing, the President shall by rule 
determine whether or not it is feasible to 
establish or qualify an optional system of 
private insurance for postclosure financial 
responsibility for hazardous waste disposal 
facilities to which this subsection applies. 
If the President determines the establish- 
ment or qualification of such a system would 
be infeasible, he shall promptly publish an 
explanation of the reasons for such a de- 
termination. If the President determines the 
establishment or qualification of such a sys- 
tem would be feasible, he shall promptly 
publish notice of such determination. Not 
later than six months after an affirmative 
determination under the preceding sentence 
and after a public hearing, the President 
shall by rule promulgate adequate and real- 
istic minimum standards which must be met 
by any such privately placed insurance, tak- 
ing into account the purposes of this Act 
and this subsection. Such rules shall also 
specify reasonably expeditious procedures by 
which privately placed insurance plans can 
qualify as meeting such minimum standards. 

(C) In the event any privately placed in- 
surance plan qualifies under subparagraph 
(B), any person enrolled in, and complying 
with the terms of, such plan shall be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of this subsection and 
exempt from the requirements to pay any 
tax or fee to the Post-closure Liability Pund 
under title II of this Act. 

(D) The President may issue such rules 
and take such other actions as are neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this para- 
graph. 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 108. (a) (1) The owner or operator of 
each vessel (except a non-self-propelled 
barge that does not carry hazardous sub- 
stances as cargo) over three hundred gross 
tons that uses any port or place in the United 
States or the navigable waters or any offshore 
facility, shall establish and maintain, in ac- 
cordance with regulations promulgated by 
the President, evidence of financial responsi- 
bility of $300 per gross ton (or for a vessel 
carrying hazardous substances as cargo, or 
$5,000,000, whichever is greater). Financial 
responsibility may be established by any one, 
or any combination, of the following: insur- 
ance, guarantee, surety bond, or qualifica- 
tion as a self-insurer. Any bond filed shall be 
issued by a bonding company authorized to 
do business in the United States. In cases 
where an owner or operator owns, operates, 
or charters more than one vessel subject to 
this subsection, evidence of financial respon- 
sibility need be established only to meet the 
maximum liability applicable to the largest 
of such vessels. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
withhold or revoke the clearance required by 
section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States of any vessel subject to this 
subsection that does not have certification 
furnished by the President that the financial 
responsibility provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection have been complied with. 


(3) The Secretary of Transportation, in 
accordance with regulations issued by him, 
shall (A) deny entry to any port or place in 
the United States or navigable waters to, and 
(B) detain at the port or place in the United 
States from which it is about to depart for 
any other port or place in the United States, 
any vessel subject to this subsection that, 
upon request, does not produce certification 
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shed by the President that the financial 
sicker provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection have been complied with. 

(b) (1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the President shall promulgate requirements 
(for facilities in addition to those under sub- 
title C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act and 
other Federal law) that classes of facilities 
establish and maintain evidence of financial 
responsibility consistent with the degree and 
duration of risk associated with the produc- 
tion, transportation, treatment, storage, or 
disposal of hazardous substances. Not later 
than three years after the date of enactment 
of the Act, the President shall identify those 
classes for which requirements will be first 
developed and publish notice of such iden- 
tification in the Federal Register. Priority in 
the development of such requirements shall 
be accorded to those classes of facilities, own- 
ers, and operators which the President de- 
termines present the highest level of risk of 
injury. 

(2) The level of financial responsibility 
shall be initially established, and, when nec- 
essary, adjusted to protect against the level 
of risk which the President in his discretion 
believes is appropriate based on the payment 
experience of the Fund, commercial insurers, 
courts settlements and judgments, and vol- 
untary claims satisfaction. To the maximum 
extent practicable, the President shall co- 
operate with and seek the advice of the com- 
mercial insurance industry in developing fi- 
nancial responsibility requirements. 

(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
cial responsibility requirements over a period 
of not less than three and no more than six 
years after the date of promulgation. Where 
possible, the level of financial responsibility 
which the President believes appropriate as a 
final requirement shall be achieved through 
incremental, annual increases in the re- 
quirements. 

(4) Where a facility is owned or operated 
by more than one person, evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility covering the facility may 
be established and maintained by one of the 
owners or operators, or, in consolidated form, 
by or on behalf of two or more owners or 
operators. When evidence of financial respon- 
sibility is established in a consolidated form, 
the proportional share of each participant 
shall be shown. The evidence shall be ac- 
companied by a statement authorizing the 
applicant to act for and in behalf of each 
participant in submitting and maintaining 
the evidence of financial responsibility. 

(5) The requirements for evidence of fi- 
nancial responsibility for motor carriers cov- 
ered by this Act shall be determined under 
section 30 of the Motor Carrier Act of 1980, 
Public Law 96-296. 


(c) Any claim authorized by section 107 
or 111 may be asserted directly against any 
guarantor providing evidence of financial 
responsibility as required under this section. 
In defending such a claim, the guarantor 
may invoke all rights and defenses which 
would be available to the owner or operator 
under this title. The guarantor may also 
invoke the defense that the incident was 
caused by the willful misconduct of the 
owner or operator, but such guarantor may 
not invoke any other defense that such guar- 
antor might have been entitled to invoke in 
a proceeding brought by the owner or oper- 
ator against him, 

(d) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against which claims under this Act are as- 
serted as a guarantor shall be liable under 
section 107 or section 112(c) of this title 
only up to the monetary limits of the policy 
of insurance or indemnity contract such 


guarantor has undertaken or the guaranty of 
other evidence of financial responsibility 
furnished under section 108 of this Act, and 
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only to the extent that liability is not ex- 
cluded by restrictive endorsement: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not alter the lia- 
bility of any person under section 107 of this 
Act. 

PENALTY 


Sec. 109. Any person who, after notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing, is found to 
have failed to comply with the requirements 
of section 108, the regulations issued there- 
under, or with any denial or detention order 
shall be liable to the United States for a 
civil penalty, not to exceed $10,000 for each 
day of violation. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 110. (a) No person shall fire or in any 
other way discriminate against, or cause to 
be fired or discriminated against, any em- 
ployee or any authorized representative of 
employees by reason of the fact that such 
employee or representative has provided in- 
formation to a State or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, filed, instituted, or caused to be 
filed or instituted any proceeding under this 
Act, or has testified or is about to testify in 
any proceeding resulting from the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been 
fired or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section may, within thirty days after 
such alleged violation occurs, apply to the 
Secretary of Labor for a review of such firing 
or alleged discrimination. A copy of the ap- 
plication shall be sent to such person, who 
shall be the respondent. Upon receipt of such 
application, the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause such investigation to be made as he 
deems appropriate. Such investigation shall 
provide an opportunity for a public hearing 
at the request of any party to such review 
to enable the parties to present information 
relating to such alleged violation. The parties 
shall be given written notice of the time and 
place of the hearing at least five days prior 
to the hearing. Any such hearing shall be of 
record and shall be subject to section 554 of 
title 5, United States Code. Upon receiving 
the report of such investigation, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall make findings of fact. If 
he finds that such violation did occur, he 
shall issue a decision, incorporating an order 
therein and his findings, requiring the party 
committing such violation to take such 
affirmative action to abate the violation as 
the Secretary of Labor deems appropriate, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the rehiring or 
reinstatement of the employee or repre- 
sentative of employees to his former position 
with compensation. If he finds that there 
was no such violation, he shall issue an order 
denying the application. Such order issued 
by the Secretary of Labor under this sub- 
paragraph shall be subject to judicial review 
in the same manner as orders and decisions 
are subject to judicial review under this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under this 
section to abate such violation, at the re- 
quest of the applicant a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorney's fees) determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to have been rea- 
sonably incurred by the applicant for, or in 
connection with, the institution and prose- 
cution of such proceedings, shall be assessed 
against the person committing such viola- 
tion. ’ 

(d) This section shall have no application 
to any employee who acting without discre- 
tion from his employer (or his agent) delib- 
erately violates any requirement of this Act. 

(e) The President shall conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of potential loss of shifts 


of employment which may result from the 
administration or enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Act, including, where appro- 
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priate, investigating threatened plant clos- 
ures or reductions in employment allegedly 
resulting from such administration or en- 
forcement. Any employee who is discharged, 
or laid off, threatened with discharge or lay- 
off, or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person because of the alleged results of such 
administration or enforcement, or any repre- 
sentative of such employee, may request the 
President to conduct a full inyestigation of 
the matter and, at the request of any party, 
shall hold public hearings, require the par- 
ties, including the employer involved, to pre- 
sent information relating to the actual or 
potential effect of such administration or 
enforcement on employment and any alleged 
discharge, layoff, or other discrimination, and 
any alleged discharge, layoff, or other dis- 
crimination, and the detailed reasons or jus- 
tification therefor. Any such hearing shall 
be of record and shall be subject to section 
554 of title 5, United States Code. Upon re- 
ceiving the report of such investigation, 
the President shall make findings of fact as 
to the effect of such administration or en- 
forcement on employment and on the al- 
leged discharge, layoff, or discrimination and 
shall make such recommendations as he 
deems appropriate. Such report, findings, and 
recommendations shall be available to the 
public. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to require or authorize the Pres- 
ident or any State to modify or withdraw any 
action, standard, limitation, or any other re- 
quirement of this Act. 


USES OF FUND 


Sec. 111. (a) The President shall use the 
money in the Fund for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) payment of governmental response 
costs incurred pursuant to section 104 of this 
title, including costs incurred pursuant to 
the Intervention on the High Seas Act; 

(2) payment of any claim for necessary 
response costs incurred by any other person 
as a result of carrying out the national con- 
tingency plan established under section 311 
(c) of the Clean Water Act and amended by 
section 105 of this title: Provided, however, 
That such costs must be approved under said 
plan and certified by the responsible Fed- 
eral official; 

(3) payment of any claim authorized by 
subsection (b) of this section and finally 
decided pursuant to section 112 of this title, 
including those costs set out in subsection 
112(c)(3) of this title; and 

(4) payment of costs specified under sub- 
section (c) of this section. 


The President shall not pay for any admin- 
istrative costs or expenses out of the Fund 
unless such costs and expenses are reason- 
ably necessary for and incidental to the im- 
plementation of this title. 

(b) Claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under provisions of section 311 
of the Clean Water Act, which are modified 
by section 304 of this Act may be asserted 
against the Fund under this title; and other 
claims resulting from a release or threat of 
release of a hazardous substance from a ves- 
sel or a facility may be asserted against the 
Pund under this title for injury to, or de- 
struction or loss of, natural resources, in- 
cluding cost for damage assessment: Pro- 
vided, however, That any such claim may be 
asserted only by the President, as trustee, 
for natural resources over which the United 
States has sovereign rights, or natural re- 
sources within the territory or the fishery 
conservation zone of the United States to 
the extent they are managed or protected by 
the United States, or by any State for nat- 
ural resources within the boundary of that 
State belonging to, managed by, controlled 
by, or appertaining to the State. 


(c) Uses of the Fund under subsection 
(a) of this section include— 
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(1) the costs of assessing both short-term 
and long-term injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of any natural resources resulting from 
a release of a hazardous substance; 

(2) the costs of Federal or State efforts in 
the restoration, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment or acquiring the equivalent of any 
natural resources injured, destroyed, or lost 
as a result of a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance; 

(3) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to identify, investigate, and take 
enforcement and abatement action against 
releases of hazardous substances; 

(4) the costs of epidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a registry of 
persons exposed to hazardous substances to 
allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available 
to determine whether persons in popula- 
tions exposed to hazardous substances in 
connection with a release or a suspected re- 
lease are suffering from long-latency dis- 
eases; 

(5) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of 
providing equipment and similar overhead, 
related to the purposes of this Act and sec- 
tion 311 of the Clean Water Act, and needed 
to supplement equipment and services avail- 
able through contractors or other non-Fed- 
eral entities, and of establishing and main- 
taining damage assessment capability, for 
any Federal agency involved in strike forces, 
emergency task forces, or other response 
teams under the national contingency plan; 
and 

(6) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to protect the health and safety of 
employees involved in response to hazardous 
substance releases. Such program shall be 
developed jointly by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, and the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health 
and shall include, but not be limited to, 
measures for identifying and assessing haz- 
ards to which persons engaged in removal, 
remedy, or other response to hazardous sub- 
stances may be exposed, methods to protect 
workers from such hazards, and necessary 
regulatory and enforcement measures to as- 
sure adequate protection of such employees. 

(da) (1) No money in the Fund may be used 
under subsection (c) (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion, nor for the payment of any claim under 
subsection (b) of this section, where the in- 
jury, destruction, or loss of natural resources 
and the release of a hazardous substance 
from which such damages resulted have oc- 
curred wholly before the enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) No money in the fund may be used for 
the payment of any claim under subsection 
(b) of this section where such expenses are 
associated with injury or loss resulting from 
long-term exposure to ambient concentra- 
tions of air pollutants from multiple or dif- 
fuse sources. 

(e) (1) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess of 
the total money in the Fund at any one time. 
Such claims become valid only when addi- 
tional money is collected, appropriated, or 
otherwise added to the Fund. Should the 
total claims outstanding at any time exceed 
the current balance of the Fund, the Presi- 
dent shall pay such claims, to the extent au- 
thorized under this section, in full in the 
order in which they were finally determined. 

(2) In any fiscal year, eighty-five percent 
of the money credited to the Fund under 
title II of this Act shall be available only for 
the purposes specified in paragraphs (1). 
(2), and (4) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(3) No money in the Fund shall be avail- 
able for remedial action, other than actions 
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specified in subsection (c) of this section, 
with respect to federally owned facilities. 

(4) Paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall in the aggregate be 
subject to such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. 

(f) The President is authorized to pro- 
mulgate regulations designating one or more 
Federal officials who may obligate money in 
the Fund in accordance with this section or 
portions thereof. The President is also au- 
thorized to delegate authority to obligate 
money in the Fund or to settle claims to 
officials of a State operating under a contract 
or cooperative agreement with the Federal 
Government pursuant to section 104(d) of 
this title. 

(g) The President shall provide for the 
promulgation of rules and regulations with 
respect to the notice to be provided to po- 
tential injured parties by an owner and 
operator of any vessel, or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released. 
Such rules and regulations shall consider 
the scope and form of the notice which 
would be appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. Upon promulgation of 
such rules and regulations, the owner and 
operator of any vessel or facility from which 
a hazardous substance has been released 
shall provide notice in accordance with such 
rules and regulations. With respect to re- 
leases from public vessels, the President shall 
provide such notification as is appropriate 
to potential injured parties. Until the pro- 
mulgation of such rules and regulations, the 
owner and operator of any vessel or facility 
from which a hazardous substance has been 
released shall provide reasonable notice to 
potential injured parties by publication in 
local newspapers serving the affected area. 

(h)(1) In accordance with regulations 
promulgated under section 301(c) of this 
Act, damages for injury to, destruction of, 
or loss of natural resources resulting from 
a release of a hazardous substance, for the 
purposes of this Act and section 311(f) (4) 
and (5) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, shall be assessed by Federal offi- 
cialis designated by the President under the 
national contingency plan published under 
section 105 of the Act, and such officials shall 
act for the President as trustee under this 
section and section 311(f)(5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(2) Any determination or assessment of 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources for the purposes of this 
Act and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
have the force and effect of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption on behalf of any claimant (in- 
cluding a trustee under section 107 of this 
Act or a Federal agency) in any judicial or 
adjudicatory administrative proceeding 
under this Act or section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(i) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any continu- 
ing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not be 
used under this Act for the restoration, re- 
habilitation, or replacement or acquisition of 
the equivalent of any natural resources until 
& plan for the use of such funds for such 
purposes has been developed and adopted by 
affected Federal agencies and the Governor 
or Governors of any State having sustained 
damage to natural resources within its bor- 
ders, belonging to, managed by or appertain- 
ing to such State, after adequate public no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing and consid- 
eration of all public comment. 

(j) The President shall use the money in 
the Post-closure Liability Fund for any of the 
purposes specified in subsection (a) of this 
section with respect to a hazardous waste 
disposal facility for which liability has trans- 
ferred to such fund under section 107(k) of 
this Act, and, in addition, for payment of any 
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claim or appropriate request for costs of re- 
sponse, damages, or other compensation for 
injury or loss under section 107 of this Act 
or any other State or Federal law, resulting 
from a release of a hazardous substance from 
such a facility. 

(k) The Inspector General of each depart- 
ment or agency to which responsibility to 
obligate money in the Fund is delegated shali 
provide an audit review team to audit all 
payments, obligations, reimbursements, or 
other uses of the Fund, to assure that the 
Fund is being properly administered and that 
claims are being appropriately and expedi- 
tiously considered. Each such Inspector Gen- 
eral shall submit to the Congress an interim 
report one year after the establishment of the 
Fund and a final report two years after the 
establishment of the Fund. Each such In- 
spector General shall thereafter provide such 
auditing of the Fund as is appropriate. Each 
Federal agency shall cooperate with the In- 
spector General in carrying out this sub- 
section. 

(1) To the extent that the provisions of 
this Act permit, a foreign claimant may 
assert a claim to the same extent that a 
United States claimant may assert a claim 
if— 

(1) the release of a hazardous substance 
occurred (A) in the navigable waters or (B) 
in or on the territorial sea or adjacent shore- 
line of a foreign country of which the claim- 
ant is a resident; 

(2) the claimant is not otherwise compen- 
sated for his loss; 

(3) the hazardous substance was released 
from a facility or from a vessel located adja- 
cent to or within the navigable waters or was 
discharged in connection with activities con- 
ducted under the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 1331 et 
seq.) or the Deepwater Port Act of 1974, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); and 

(4) recovery is authorized by a treaty or 
an executive agreement between the United 
States and foreign country involved, or if 
the Secretary of State, in consultation with 
the Attorney General and other appropriate 
Officials, certifies that such country provides 
a comparable remedy for United States 
claimants. 

CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec. 112. (a) All claims which may be as- 
serted against the Fund pursuant to section 
111 of this title shall be presented in the 
first instance to the owner, operator, or 
guarantor of the vessel or facility from 
which a hazardous substance has been re- 
leased, if known to the claimant, and to any 
other person Known to the claimant who 
may be liable under section 107 of this title. 
In any case where the claim has not been 
satisfied within sixty days of presentation in 
accordance with this subsection, the claim- 
ant may elect to commence an action in 
court against such owner, operator, guar- 
antor, or other person or to present the 
claim to the Fund for payment. 


(b) (1) The President shall prescribe ap- 
propriate forms and procedures for claims 
filed hereunder, which shall include a pro- 
vision requiring the claimant to make a 
sworn verification of the claim to the best 
of his knowledge. Any person who knowingly 
gives or causes to be given any false infor- 
mation as a part of any such claim shall, 
upon conviction, be fined up to $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one (1) year, 
or both. 

(2)(A) Upon receipt of any claim, the 


President shall as soon as practicable in- 
form any known affected parties of the claim 


and shall attempt to promote and arrange 
a settlement between the claimant and al- 
leged liable party or parties can agree upon 
a settlement, it shall be final and binding 
upon the parties thereto, who will be deemed 
to have waived all recourse against the 
Fund. 
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(B) Where a Hable party is unknown or 
cannot be determined, the claimant and the 
President shall attempt to arrange settle- 
ment of any claim against the Fund. The 
President is authorized to award and make 
payment of such a settlement, subject to 
such proof and procedure as he may promul- 
gate by regulation. 

(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(D) of this paragraph, the President shall 
use the facilities and services of private in- 
surance and claims adjusting organizations 
or State agencies in implementing this sub- 
section and may contract to pay compensa- 
tion for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of this 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), upon a 
showing by the President that advertising is 
not reasonably practicable. When the serv- 
ices of a State agency are used hereunder, 
no payment may be made on a claim asserted 
on behalf of that State or any of its agen- 
cies or subdivisions unless the payment has 
been approved by the President. 

(D) To the extent necessitated by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to implement this subsection. 

(3) If no settlement is reached within 
forty-five days of filing of a claim through 
negotiation pursuant to this section, the 
President may, if he is satisfied that the in- 
formation developed during the processing 
of the claim warrants it, make and pay an 
award of the claim. If the claimant is dis- 
satisfied with the award, he may appeal it 
in the manner provided for in subparagraph 
(G) of paragraph (4) of this subsection. If 
the President declines to make an award, he 
shall submit the claim for decision to a mem- 
ber of the Board of Arbitrators established 
pursuant to paragraph (4). 

(4) (A) Within ninety days of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall establish 
a Board of Arbitrators to implement this sub- 
section. The Board shall consist of as many 
members as the President may determine will 
be necessary to implement this subsection 
expeditiously, and he may increase or de- 
crease the size of the Board at any time in 
his discretion in order to enable it to respond 
to the demands of such implementation. 
Each member of the Board shall be selected 
through utilization of the procedures of the 
American Arbitration Association: Provided, 
however, That no regular employee of the 
President or any of the Federal departments, 
administrations, or agencies to whom he 
delegated responsibilities under this Act 
shall act as a member of the Board. 

(B) Hearings conducted hereunder shall 
be public and shall be held in such place 
as May be agreed upon by the parties thereto, 
or, in the absence of such agreement, in such 
place as the President determines, in his dis- 
cretion, will be most convenient for the par- 
ties thereto. 

(C) Hearings before a member of the 
Board shall be informal, and the rules of 
evidence prevailing in judicial proceedings 
need not be required. Each member of the 
Board shall have the power to administer 
oaths and to subpena the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of books, records, and other evidence rela- 
tive or pertinent to the issues presented to 
him for decision. Testimony may be taken 
by interrogatory or deposition. Each person 
appearing before a member of the Board 
shall have the right to counsel. Subpenas 
shall be issued and enforced in accordance 
with procedures in subsection (d) of section 
555 of title 5, United States Code, and rules 
promulgated by the President. If a person 
fails or refuses to obey a subpena, the 
President may invoke the aid of the district 
court of the United States where the per- 
son is found, resides, or transacts business 
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in requiring the attendance and testimony 
of the person and the production by him of 
books, papers, documents, or any tangible 
things. 

(D) In any proceeding before a member 
of the Board, the claimant shall bear the 
burden of proving his claim. Should a mem- 
ber of the Board determine that further 
investigations, monitoring, surveys, testing, 
or other information gathering would be 
useful and necessary in deciding the claim, 
he may request the President in writing to 
undertake such activities pursuant to sec- 
tion 104(b) of this title. The President shall 
dispose of such a request in his sole discre- 
tion, taking into account various competing 
demands and the availability of the techni- 
cal and financial capacity to conduct such 
studies, monitoring, and investigations. 
Should the President decide to undertake 
the requested actions, all time require- 
ments for the processing and deciding of 
claims hereunder shall be suspended until 
the President reports the results thereof to 
the members of the Board. 

(E) All costs and expenses approved by 
the President attributable to the employ- 
ment of any member of the Board shall be 
payable from the Fund, including fees and 
mileage expenses for witnesses summoned 
by such members on the same basis and to 
the same extent as if such witnesses were 
summoned before a district court of the 
United States. 

(F) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be in writing, with notifica- 
tion to all appropriate parties, and shall be 
rendered within ninety days of submission 
of a claim to a member, unless all the parties 
to the claim agree in writing to an extension 
or unless the President extends the time 
limit pursuant to subparagraph (I) of this 
subsection. 

(G) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be final, and any party to the 
proceeding may appeal such a decision with- 
in thirty days of notification of the award 
or decision. Any such appeal shall be made 
to the Federal district court for the district 
where the arbitral hearing took place. In any 
such appeal, the award or decision of the 
member of the Board shall be considered 
binding and conclusive, and shall not be 
overturned except for arbitrary or capricious 
abuse of the member's discretion: Provided, 
however, That no such award or decision shall 
be admissible as evidence of any issue of fact 
or law in any proceeding brought under any 
other provision of this Act or under any 
other provision of law. Nor shall any prear- 
bitral settlement reached pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(2)(a) of this section be admis- 
sible as evidence in any such proceeding. 

(H) Within twenty days of the expiration 
of the appeal period for any arbitral award 
or decision, or within twenty days of the final 
judicial determination of any appeal taken 
pursuant to this subsection, the President 
shall pay any such award from the Fund. 
The President shall determine the method, 
terms, and time of payment. 

(I) If at any time the President deter- 
mines that, because of a large number of 
claims arising from any incident or set of in- 
cidents, it is in the best interests of the 
parties concerned, he may extend the time 
for prearbitral negotiation or for rendering 
an arbitral decision pursuant to this subsec- 
tion by a period not to exceed sixty days. He 
may also group such claims for submission 
to a member of the Board of Arbitrators. 

(c) (1) Payment of any claim by the Fund 
under this section shall be subject to the 
United States Government acquiring by 
subrogation the rights of the claimant to re- 
cover those costs of removal or damages for 
which it has compensated the claimant from 
the person responsible or liable for such re- 
lease. 

(2) Any person, including the Fund, who 
pays compensation pursuant to this Act to 
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any claimant for damages or costs resulting 
from a release of a hazardous substance shall 
be subrogated to all rights, claims, and 
causes of action for such damages and costs 
of removal that the claimant has under this 
Act or any other law. 

(3) Upon request of the President, the 
Attorney General shall commence an action 
on behalf of the Fund to recover any com- 
pensation paid by the Fund to any claimant 
pursuant to this title, and, without regard 
to any limitation of liability, all interest, ad- 
ministrative and adjudicative costs, and at- 
torney'’s fees incurred by the Fund by reason 
of the claim. Such an action may be com- 
menced against any owner, operator, or 
guarantor, or against any other person who 
is liable, pursuant to any law, to the com- 
pensated claimant or to the Fund, for the 
damages or costs for which compensation 
was paid. 


(d) No claim may be presented, nor may 
an action be commenced for damages under 
this title, unless that claim is presented or 
action commenced within three years from 
the date of the discovery of the loss or the 
date of enactment of this Act, whichever is 
later: Provided, however, That the time 
limitations contained herein shall not begin 
to run against a minor until he reaches 
eighteen years of age or a legal representa- 
tive is duly appointed for him, nor against 
an incompetent person until his incompeten- 
cy ends or a legal representative is duly ap- 
pointed for him. 


(e) Regardless of any State statutory or 
common law to the contrary, no person who 
asserts a claim against the Fund pursuant to 
this title shall be deemed or held to have 
waived any other claim not covered or as- 
sertable against the Fund under this title 
arising from the same incident, transaction, 
or set of circumstances, nor to have split a 
cause of action. Further, no person asserting 
a claim against the Fund pursuant to this 
title shall as a result of any determination 
of a question of fact or law made in con- 
nection with that claim be deemed or held 
to be collaterally estopped from raising such 
question in connection with any other claim 
not covered or assertable against the Fund 
under this title arising from the same inci- 
dent, transaction, or set of circumstances. 


LITIGATION, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


Sec. 113. (a) Review of any regulation 
promulgated under this Act may be had 
upon application by any interested person 
only in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 
Any such application shall be made within 
ninety days from the date of promulgation 
of such regulations. Any matter with respect 
to which review could have been obtained 
under this subsection shall not be subject to 
judicial review in any civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding for enforcement or to obtain dam- 
ages or recovery of response costs. 


(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) of 
this section, the United States district courts 
shall haye exclusive original jurisdiction over 
all controversies arising under this Act, with- 
out regard to the citizenship of the parties 
or the amount in controversy. Venue shall 
lie in any district in which the release or 
damages occurred, or in which the defendant 
resides, may be found, or has his principal 
Office. For the purposes of this section, the 
Fund shall reside in the District of Columbia. 


(c) The provisions of subsection (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply to any 
controversy or other matter resulting from 
the assessment of collection of any tax, as 
provided by title II of this Act, or to the re- 
view of any regulation promulgated under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(d) No provision of this Act shall be 
deemed or held to moot any litigation con- 
cerning any release of any hazardous sub- 
stance, or any damages associated therewith, 
commenced prior to enactment of this Act. 
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RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW 


Sec. 114. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or interpreted as preempting any 
State from imposing any additional lability 
or requirements with respect to the release 
of hazardous substances within such State. 

(b) Any person who receives compensation 
for removal costs or damages or claims pur- 
suant to this Act shall be precluded from 
recovering compensation for the same re- 
moval costs or damages or claims pursuant 
to any other State or Federal law. Any per- 
son who receives compensation for removal 
costs or damages or claims pursuant to any 
other Federal or State law shall be precluded 
from receiving compensation for the same 
removal costs or damages or claims as pro- 
vided in this Act. 

(c) Except as provided in this Act, no per- 
son may be required to contribute to any 
fund, the purpose of which is to pay com- 
pensation for claims for any costs of response 
or damages or claims which may be compen- 
sated under this title. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall preclude any State from using 
general revenues for such a fund, or from 
imposing a tax or fee upon any person or 
upon any substance in order to finance the 
purchase or prepositioning of hazardous sub- 
stance response equipment or other prepara- 
tions for the response to a release of hazard- 
ous substances which affects such State. 

(d) Except as provided in this title, no 
owner or operator of a vessel or facility who 
establishes and maintains evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility in accordance with this 
title shall be required under any State or 
local law, rule, or regulation to establish or 
maintain any other evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility in connection with liability for 
the release of a hazardous substance from 
such vessel or facility. Evidence of compli- 
ance with the financial responsibility re- 
quirements of this title shall be accepted by 
a State in lieu of any other requirement of 
financial responsibility imposed by such 


State in connection with lability for the 
release of a hazardous substance from such 
vessel or facility. 

AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE, ISSUE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 115. The President is authorized to 
delegate and assign any duties or powers im- 
posed upon or assigned to him and to pro- 
mulgate any regulations necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE II—HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCE RE- 
SPONSE REVENUE ACT OF 1980 
Sec. 201. SHORT TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1954 
CODE. 

(a) SHORT TrrLeE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Hazardous Substance Response Rev- 
enue Act of 1980”, 

(b) AMENDMENT or 1954 Copr.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Subtitle A—Imposition of Taxes on Petro- 

leum and Certain Chemicals 
Sec. 211. IMPOSITION or TAXES. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subtitle D (relating 
to miscellaneous excise taxes) is amended 
by inserting after chapter 37 the following 
new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 38—ENVIRONMENTAL TAXES 
“SUBCHAPTER A. Tax on petroleum. 
“SUBCHAPTER B. Tax on certain chemicals. 
“Subchapter A—Tax on Petroleum 

“Sec. 4611. Imposition of tax. 

“Sec. 4612. Definitions and special rules. 

“Sec. 4611. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax of 0.79 cent a barrel on— 
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“(1) crude oil, received at United States 
refinery, and 

“(2) petroleum products entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or ware- 
housing. 

“(b) Tax ON CERTAIN USES AND EXPORTA- 
TION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—If— 

“(A) any domestic crude oil is used in or 
exported from the United States, and 

“(B) before such use or exportation, no 
tax was imposed on such crude oil under 
subsection (a), 
then a tax of 0.79 cent a barrel is hereby 
imposed on such crude oil. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR USE ON PREMISES 
WHERE PRODUCED.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any use of crude oil for extracting 
oil or natural gas on the premises where 
such crude oil was produced. 

‘(c) Persons LIABLE FOR Tax.— 

“(1) CRUDE OIL RECEIVED AT REFINERY.—The 
tax imposed by subsection (a)(1) shall be 
paid by the operator of the United States 
refinery. 

“(2) IMPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The 
tax imposed by subsection (a) (2) shall be 
paid by the person entering the product for 
consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(3) TAX ON CERTAIN USES OR EXPORTS.— 
The tax imposed by subsection (b) shall be 
paid by the person using or exporting the 
crude oil, as the case may be. 

“(d) TERMINATION.—The taxes imposed by 
this section shall not apply after Septem- 
ber 30, 1985, except that if on September 30, 
1983, or September 30, 1984— 

“(1) the unobligated balance in the Haz- 
ardous Substance Response Trust Fund as 
of such date exceeds $900,000,000, and 

“(2) the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, determines that such un- 
obligated balance will exceed $500,000,000 on 
September 30 of the following year if no tax 
is imposed under section 4611 or 4661 dur- 
ing the calendar year following the date re- 
ferred to above, 


then no tax shall be imposed by this section 
during the first calendar year beginning 
after the date referred to in paragraph (1). 
“Sec. 4612. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

(1) CRUDE om.—The term ‘crude oil’ in- 
cludes crude oil condensates and natural 
gasoline, 

“(2) Domestic CRUDE om..—The term ‘do- 
mestic crude oil’ means any crude oil pro- 
duced from a well located in the United 
States. 

“(3) PETROLEUM PRODUCT.—The term 'pe- 
troleum product’ includes crude oil. 

“(4) UNITED states.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL—The term ‘United 
States’ means the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, any possession of the United States, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Tslands. 

“(B) UNITED STATES INCLUDES CONTINENTAL 
SHELF AREAS.—The principles of section 638 
shall apply for purposes of the term ‘United 
States’. 

“(C) UNITED STATES INCLUDES FOREIGN 
TRADE ZONES.—The term ‘United States’ in- 
cludes any foreign trade zone of the United 
States. 

“(5) UNITED STATES REFINERY.—The term 
‘United States refinery’ means any facility in 
the United States at which crude oil is 
refined. 

“(6) REFINERIES WHICH PRODUCE NATURAL 
GASOLINE.—In the case of any United States 
refinery which produces natural gasoline 
from natural gas, the gasoline so produced 
shall be treated as received at such refinery 
at the time so produced. 
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“(7) PREMIsEs.—The term ‘premises’ has 
the same meaning as when used for pur- 
poses of determining gross income from the 
property under section 613. 

“(8) BARREL.—The term ‘barrel’ means 42 
United States gallons. 

“(9) FRACTIONAL PART OF BARREL.—In the 
case of a fraction of a barrel, the tax im- 
posed by section 4611 shall be the same frac- 
tion of the amount of such tax imposed on 
a whole barrel. 

“(b) ONLY 1 Tax IMPOSED WITH RESPECT 
TO ANY Propuct.—No tax shall be imposed 
by section 4611 with respect to any petro- 
leum product if the person who would be 
liable for such tax establishes that a prior 
tax imposed by such section has been im- 
posed with respect to such product. 


“(c) DISPOSITION OF REVENUES FROM PUERTO 
Rico AND THE VircIN IsLanps.—The provi- 
sions of subsections (a)(3) and (b)(3) of 
section 7652 shall not apply to any tax im- 
posed by section 4611. 


“Subchapter B—Tax on Certain Chemicals 


“Sec. 4661. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4662. Definitions and special rules. 


“Sec. 4661. IMPOSITION OF Tax. 


“(&) GENERAL RuLe.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax on any taxable chemical sold 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof. 


“(b) Amount or Tax.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the following 
table: 

The tax is 
the following 


“In the case of: amount per ton 


Acetylene 


Butylene 
Butadiene 

Ethylene 

Methane ___ 
Napthalene . 
Propylene --_- 
Toluene 


Antimony trioxide 
Arsenic 

Arsenic trioxide 
Barium sulfide.. 
Bromine ____ 
Cadmium .. 
Chlorine ____ 
Chromium __ 
Chromite 
Potassium dichromate __ 
Sodium dichromate 
Cobalt 

Cupric sulfate___. 
Cupric oxide 
Cuprous oxide 
Hydrochloric acid 
Hydrogen fluoride 
Lead oxide 


Phosporous 
Stannous chloride__ 
Stannic chloride__ 
Zine chloride___. 


Sodium hydroxide 
Sulfuric acid. 
Nitric acid 


“(c) TERMINATION.—No tax shall be im- 
posed under this section during any period 
during which no tax is imposed under sec- 
tion 4611(a). 

“SEC. 4662. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) TAXABLE CHEMICAL.—Except as pro- 
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vided in subsection (b), the term ‘taxable 
chemical’ means any substance— 

“(A) which is listed in the table under 
section 461(b), and 

“(B) which is manufactured or produced 
in the United States or entered into the 
United States for consumption, use, or ware- 
housing. 

“(2) UNITED states.—The term ‘United 
States’ had the meaning given such term by 
section 4612(a) (4). 

“(3) ImporTer.—The term ‘importer’ means 
the person entering the taxable chemical 
for consumption, use, or warehousing. 

“(4) Ton—The term ‘ton’ means 2,000 
pounds. In the case of any taxable chemical 
which is a gas, the term ‘ton’ means the 
amount of such gas in cubic feet which is 
the equivalent of 2,000 pounds on a molecu- 
lar weight basis. 

“(5) FRACTIONAL PART OF TON.—In the case 
of a fraction of a ton, the tax imposed by 
section 4661 shall be the same fraction of 
the amount of such tax imposed on a whole 
ton. 

“(b) EXCEPTIONS; OTHER SPECIAL RULES — 
For purposes of this subchapter— 

(1) METHANE OR BUTANE USED AS A FUEL.— 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, methane or butane shall be treated 
as a taxable chemical only if it is used other- 
wise than as a fuel (and, for purposes of sec- 
tion 4661(a), the person so using it shall be 
treated as the manufacturer thereof). 

“(2) SUBSTANCES USED IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF FERTILIZER.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of nitric 
acid, sulfuric acid, ammonia, or methane 
used to produce ammonia which is a quali- 
fied substance, no tax shall be imposed under 
section 4661(a). 

“(B) QUALIFIED sUBSTANCE.—For purposes 
of this section, the term ‘qualified sub- 
stance’ means any substance— 

“(i) used in a qualified use by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer, 

“(i1) sold for use by the purchaser in a 
qualified, use, or 

“(ill) sold for resale by the purchaser to 
a second purchaser for use by such second 
purchaser in a qualified use. 

“(C) QUALIFIED usE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘qualified use’ means 
any use in the manufacture or production 
of a fertilizer. 


“(3) SULFURIC ACID PRODUCED AS A BYPROD- 
UCT OF AIR POLLUTION CONTROL.—In the case 
of sulfuric acid produced solely as a byprod- 
uct of and on the same site as air pollution 
control equipment, no tax shall be imposed 
under section 4661. 


“(4) SUBSTANCES DERIVED FROM COAL.—For 
purposes of this subchapter, the term ‘tax- 
able chemical’ shall not include any sub- 
stance to the extent derived from coal. 

“(c) Use BY MANUFACTURER, ETC., CON- 
SIDERED SALE.—If any person manufactures, 
produces, or imports a taxable chemical and 
uses such chemical, then such person shall 
be liable for tax under section 4661 in the 
same manner as if such chemical were sold 
by such person. 

“(d) REFUND or CREDIT For CERTAIN Uses, — 

“(1) IN GeneraL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, if— 

“(A) a tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to any taxable chemical, and 


“(B) such chemical was used by any per- 
son in the manufacture or production of 
any other substance the sale of which by 
such person would be taxable under such 
section, 


then an amount equal to the tax so paid 
shall be allowed as a credit or refund (with- 
out interest) to such person in the same 
manner as if it were an overpayment of tax 
imposed by such section. In any case to 
which this paragraph applies, the amount 
of any such credit or refund shall not ex- 
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ceed the amount of tax imposed by such 
section on the other substance manufac- 
tured or produced, 

“(2) USE as FERTILIZER.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, if— 

“(A) a tax under section 4661 was paid 
with respect to nitric acid, sulfuric acid, 
ammonia, or methane used to make am- 
monia without regard to subsection (b) (2), 
and 

“(B) any person uses such substance, or 
sells such substance for use, as a qualified 
substance, then an amount equal to the ex- 
cess of the tax so paid over the tax deter- 
mined with regard to subsection (b) (2) shall 
be allowed as a credit or refund (without 
interest) to such person in the same manner 
as if it were an overpayment of tax imposed 
by this section. 

“(e) DISPosITION OF REVENUES FROM 
PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN IsLANDS.—The 
provisions of subsections (a) (3) and (b) (3) 
of section 7652 shall not apply to any tax 
imposed by section section 4661.”. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
chapters for subtitle D is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to chapter 37 
the following new item: 

“CHAPTER 38. Environmental taxes.”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on 
April 1, 1981. 


Subtitle B—Establishment of Hazardous 
Substance Response Trust Fund 


Sec. 221. ESTABLISHMENT OF HAZARDOUS SUB- 
STANCE RESPONSIBLE TRUST FUND. 


(a) CREATION or Trust FuNp.—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Hazardous Substance Response Trust Fund” 
(hereinafter in this subtitle referred to as the 
“Response Trust Fund”), consisting of such 
amounts as may be appropriated or trans- 
ferred to such Trust Fund as provided in 
this section. 

(b) TRANSFERS TO RESPONSE Trust FUND.— 

(1) AMOUNTS EQUIVALENT TO CERTAIN TAXES, 
ETC.—Theèere are hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Response Trust Fund 
amounts determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (hereinafter in this subtitle 
referred to as the “Secretary”) to be equiva- 
lent to— 

(A) the amounts received in the Treasury 
under section 4611 or 4661 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, 

(B) the amounts recovered on behalf of 
the Response Trust Fund under this Act, 

(C) all moneys recovered or collected un- 
der section 311(b) (6) (B) of the Clean Water 
Act, 

(D) penalties assessed under Title I of this 
Act, and 

(E) punitive damages under section 107 
(c) (8) of this Act. 

(2) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to the 
Emergency Response Trust Fund for fiscal 
year— 

(A) 1981, $44,000,000, 

(B) 1982, $44,000,000, 

(C) 1983, $44,000,000. 

(D) 1984, $44,000,000, and 

(E) 1985, $44,000,000, plus an amount 
equal to so much of the aggregate amount 
authorized to be appropriated under sub- 
paragraphs (A). (B). (C), and (D) as has 
not been appropriated before October 1, 1984. 

(3) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—There shall be 
transferred to the Response Trust Fund— 

(A) one-half of the unobligated balance 
remaining before the date of the enactment 
of this Act under the Fund in section 311 of 
the Clean Water Act, and 

(B) the amounts appropriated under sec- 
tion 504(b) of the Clean Water Act during 
any fiscal year. 

(C) EXPENDITURES FROM RESPONSE TRUST 
Funp.— 
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(1) In GENERAL.—Amounts in the Response 
Trust Fund shall be available in connection 
with releases or threats of releases of haz- 
ardous substances into the environment only 
for purposes of making expenditures which 
are described in section 111 (other than sub- 
section (j) thereof) of this Act, as in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act, 
including— 

(A) response costs, 

(B) claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act, 

(C) claims for injury to, or destruction or 
loss of, natural resources, and 

(D) related costs described in section 111 
(c) of this Act. 

(2) LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES.—At 
least eighty-five percent of the amounts ap- 
propriated to the Response Trust Fund un- 
der subsection (b) (1)(A) and (2) shall be 
reserved— 

(A) for the purposes specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), amd (4) of section 111(a) 
of this Act, and 

(B) for the repayment of advances made 
under section 223(c), other than advances 
subject to the limitation of section 223(c) 
(2) (C). 

Sec. 222. LIABILITY OF UNITED STATES LIMITED 
TO AMOUNT IN TRUST FUND. 


(a) GENERAL RULE,—Any claim filed against 
the Response Trust Fund may be paid only 
out of such Trust Fund. Nothing in this Act 
(or in any amendment made by this Act) 
shall authorize the payment by the United 
States Government of any additional amount 
with respect to any such claim out of any 
source other than the Response Trust Fund. 


(b) ORDER In WHICH UNPAID CLAIMS ARE To 
Be Pam.—If at any time the Response Trust 
Fund is unable (by reason of subsection (a) 
or the limitation of section 221(c) (2)) to pay 
all of the claims payable out of such Trust 
Fund at such time, such claims shall, to the 
extent permitted under subsection (a), be 
paid in full in the order in which they were 
finally determined. 


Sec. 223. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


(a) METHOD or TRaNSFER.—The amounts 
appropriated by section 221(b)(1) shal] be 
transferred at least monthly from the general 
fund of the Treasury to the Response Trust 
Fund on the basis of estimates made by the 
Secretary of the amounts referred to in such 
section. Proper adjustments shall be made in 
the amount subsequently transferred to the 
extent prior estimates were in excess of or 
less than the amounts required to be trans- 
ferred. 

(b) MANAGEMENT oF Trust PUND.— 


(1), Report.—The Secretary shall be the 
trustee of the Response Trust Fund, and shall 
report to the Congress for each fiscal year 
ending on or after September 30, 1981, on the 
financial condition and the results of the 
operations of such Trust Fund during such 
fiscal year and on its expected condition and 
operations during the next 5 fiscal years. 
Such report shall be printed as a House 
document of the session of the Congress to 
which the report is made. 

(2) INvESTMENT.—It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to invest such portion of such 
Trust Fund as is not, in his judgment, re- 
quired to meet current withdrawals. Such in- 
vestments shall be in public debt securities 
with maturities suitable for the needs of 
such Trust Fund and bearing interest at 
rates determined by the Secretary, taking 
into consideration current market yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities. The 
income on such investments shall be credited 
to and form a part of such Trust Fund. 

(c) AUTHORITY To Borrow.— 

(1) In GENERAL:—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Response Trust Fund, 
as repayable advances, such sums as may be 
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necessary to carry out the purposes of such 
t Fund. 
May LIMITATIONS ON ADVANCES TO RE: 
mA) odiare ADVANCES.—The maximum 
aggregàte amount of repayable advances zo 
the Response Trust Fund which is outstand- 
ing at any one time shall not exceed an 
amount which the Secretary estimates will 
be equal to the sum of the amounts which 
will be appropriated or transferred to such 
Trust Fund under paragraph (1) (A) of sec- 
tion 221(b) of this Act for the following 
twelve months, and 

(B) ADVANCES FOR PAYMENT OF RESPONSE 
costs.—_No amount may be advanced after 
March 31, 1983, to the Response Trust Fund 
for the purpose of paying response costs de- 
scribed in section lll(a) (1), (2), or (4), 
unless such costs are incurred incident to 
any spill the effects of which the Secretary 
determines to be catastrophic. 

(C) ADVANCES FOR OTHER costs.—The max- 
imum aggregate amount advanced to the Re- 
sponse Trust Fund which is outstanding at 
any one time for the purpose of paying costs 
other than costs described in section ill 
(a) (1), (2), or (4) shall not exceed one- 
third of the amount of the estimate made 
under subparagraph (A). 

(D) FINAL REPAYMENT.—No advance shall 
be made to the Response Trust Fund after 
September 30, 1985, and all advances to such 
Fund shall be repaid on or before such date. 

(3) REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES.—Advances 
made pursuant to this subsection shall be re- 
paid, and interest on such advances shall 
be paid, to the general fund of the Treasury 
when the Secretary determines that moneys 
are available for such purposes in the Trust 
Fund to which the advance was made. Such 
interest shall be at rates computed in the 
same manner as provided in subsection (b} 
and shall be compounded annually. 


Subtitle C—Post-Closure Tax and Trust 
Fund 


Sec. 231. IMPOSITION or Tax. 


(a) In GeneraL.—Chapter 38, as added by 
section 211, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subchapter: 


“Subchapter C—Tax on Hazardous Wastes 


“Sec. 4681. Imposition of tax. 
“Sec. 4682. Definitions and special rules. 
“Sec. 4681. IMPOSITION or Tax. 

“(a) GENERAL RuLe.—There is hereby im- 
posed a tax on the receipt of hazardous waste 
at a qualified hazardous waste disposal] facil- 
ity. 

“(b) AMOUNT OF Tax.—The amount of the 
tax imposed by subsection (a) shall be equal 
to $2.13 per dry weight ton of hazardous 
waste. 

“Sec. 4682. DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL RULES. 

“(a) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subchapter— 

“(1) HAZARDOUS wasTe.—The term ‘hazard- 
ous waste’ Means any waste— 

“(A) having the characteristics identified 
under section 3001 of the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act (other than waste the 
regulation of which under such Act has been 
suspended by Act of Congress on that date), 
or 

“(B) subject to the reporting or record- 
keeping requirements of section 3002 and 
3004 of such Act, as so in effect, 

“(2) QUALIFIED HAZARDOUS WASTE DISPOSAL 
FACILITY.—The term ‘qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility’ means any facility 
which has received a permit or is accorded 
interim status under section 3005 of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act. 

“(b) Tax IMPOSED on OWNER OR OPERA- 
ToR—The tax imposed by section 4681 shall 
be imposed on the owner or operator of the 
qualified hazardous waste disposal facility. 

"(c) Tax Nor TO APPLY TO CERTAIN 


SPONSE 
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Wastes.—The tax imposed by section 4681 
shall not apply to any hazardous waste which 
will not remain at the qualified hazardous 
waste disposal facility after the facility is 
closed. 

“(d) APPLICABILITY OF SECTION.— The tax 
imposed by section 4681 shall apply to the 
receipt of hazardous waste after September 
30, 1983, except that if, as of September 30 
of any subsequent calendar year, the unob- 
ligated balance of the Post-closure Liability 
Trust Fund exceeds $200,000,000, no tax shall 
be imposed under such section during the 
following calendar year.", 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of subchapters for chapter 38 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“SUBCHAPTER C. TAX ON HAZARDOUS WASTES.”. 
Sec. 232. POST-CLOSURE LIABILITY Trust FUND. 


(a) CREATION OF TRUST FuNp.—There is 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States a trust fund to be known as the 
“Post-closure Liability Trust Fund”, consist- 
ing of such amounts as may be appropriated, 
credited, or transferred to such Trust Fund. 

(bD) EXPENDITURES From POST-CLOSURE LIA- 
BILITY TRUST Funp.—Amounts in the Post- 
closure Liability Trust Fund shall be avail- 
able only for the purposes described in sec- 
tions 107(k) and 111(jJ) of this Act (as in 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act). 

(C) ADMINISTRATIVE PROvISIONS.—The pro- 
visions of sections 222 and 223 of this Act 
shall apply with respect to the Trust Fund 
established under this section, except that 
the amount of any repayable advances out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$200,000,000. 


TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 301. (a) The President shall submit 
to the Congress, within four years after en- 
actment of this Act, a comprehensive report 
on experience with the implementation of 
this Act, including but not limited to— 


(1) the extent to which the Act and Pund 
are effective in enabling Government to re- 
spond to and mitigate the effects of re- 
leases of hazardous substances; 

(2) a summary of past receipts and dis- 
bursements from the Fund; 

(3) a projection of any future funding 
needs remaining after the expiration of au- 
thority to collect taxes, and of the threat 
to public health, welfare, and the environ- 
ment posed by the projected releases which 
create any such needs; 


(4) the record and experience of the Fund 
in recovering Fund disbursements from lia- 
ble parties; 


(5) the record of State participation in 
the system of response, liability, and com- 
pensation established by this Act; 


(6) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
title II of this Act on the Nation's balance 
of trade with other countries; 


(7) an assessment of the feasibility and 
desirability of a schedule of taxes which 
would take into account one or more of the 
following: the likelihood of a release of a 
hazardous substance, the degree of hazard 
and risk of harm to public health, welfare, 
and the environment resulting from any 
such release, incentives to proper handling, 
recycling, incineration, and neutralization of 
hazardous wastes, and disincentives to im- 
proper or illegal handling or disposal of 
hazardous materials, administrative and re- 
porting burdens on Government and indus- 
try, and the extent to which the tax burden 
falls on the substances and parties which 
create the problems addressed by this Act. 
In preparing the report, the President shall 
consult with appropriate Federal, State, and 
local agencies, affected industries and claim- 
ants, and such other interested parties as 
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he may find useful. Based upon the analyses 
and consultation required by this subsec- 
tion, the President shall also include in the 
report any recommendations for legislative 
changes he may deem necessary for the 
better effectuation of the purposes of this 
Act, including but not limited to recom- 
mendations concerning authorization levels, 
taxes, State participation, Hability and lia- 
bility limits, and financial responsibility pro- 
visions for the Response Trust Fund and 
the Post Closure Liability Trust Fund. 

(8) an exemption from or an increase in 
the substances or the amount of taxes im- 
posed by section 4661 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 for copper, lead, and zinc 
oxide, and for feedstocks when used in the 
manufacture and production of fertilizers, 
based upon the expenditure experience of the 
Response Trust Fund, 

(9) the economic impact of taxing coal- 
derived substances and recycled metals. 

(B) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury) shall 
submit to the Congress—(1) within 4 years 
after enactment of this Act, a report iden- 
tifying additional wastes designated by rule 
as hazardous after the effective date of this 
Act and pursuant to Section 3001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act and recommendations on 
appropriate tax rates for such wastes for the 
Post Closure Liability Trust Fund. The report 
shall, in addition, recommend a tax rate, 
considering the quantity and potential dan- 
ger to human health and the environment 
posed by the disposal of any wastes which 
the Administrator, pursuant to subsection 
3001(b)(2)(B) and subsection 3001(b) (3) 
(A) of the Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1980, 
has determined should be subject to regula- 
tion under Subtitle C cf such Act. (2) With- 
in 3 years after enactment of this Act, a 
report on the necessity for and the adequacy 
of the revenue raised, in relation to estimated 
future requirements, of the Post Closure 
Liability Trust Pund. 


(b) The President shall conduct a study to 
determine (1) whether adequate private in- 
surance protection is available on reasonable 
terms and conditions to the owners and 
operators of vessels and facilities subject to 
liability under section 107 of this Act, and 
(2) whether the market for such insurance 
is sufficiently competitive to assure purchas- 
ers of features such as a reasonable range of 
deductibles, coinsurance provisions, and ex- 
clusions. The President shall submit the 
results of his study, together with his recom- 
mendations, within two years of the date of 
enactment of this Act, and shall submit an 
interim report on his study within one year 
of the date of enactment of this Act. 


(c) (1) The President, acting through Fed- 
eral officials designated by the National Con- 
tingency Plan published under section 105 
of this Act, shall study and, not later than 
two years after the enactment of this Act, 
shall promulgate regulations for the assess- 
ment of damages for injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources resulting from 
a release of oil or a hazardous substance for 
the purposes of this Act and section 311(f) 
(4) and (5) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, 


(2) Such regulations shall specify (A) 
standard procedures for simplified assess- 
ments requiring minimal field observation, 
including establishing measures of damages 
based on units of discharge or release or 
units of affected area, and (B) alternative 
protocols for conducting assessments in in- 
dividual cases to determine the type and 
extent of short- and long-term injury, de- 
struction, or loss. Such regulations shall 
identify the best available procedures to de- 
termine such damages, including both direct 
and indirect injury, destruction, or loss and 
shall take into consideration factors includ- 
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ing, but not limited to, replacement value, 
use value, and ability of the ecosystem or re- 
source to recover. 

(3) Such regulations shall be reviewed and 
revised as appropriate every two years. 

(d) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies and appro- 
priate representatives of State and local 
governments and nongovernmental agencies, 
conduct a study and report to the Congress 
within two years of the date of enactment of 
this Act on the issues, alternatives, and 
policy considerations involved in the selec- 
tion of locations for hazardous waste treat- 
ment, storage, and disposal facilities. This 
study shall include— 

(A) an assessment of current and pro- 
jected treatment, storage, and disposal capa- 
city needs and shortfalls for hazardous 
waste by management category on a State- 
by-State basis; 

(B) an evaluation of the appropriateness 
of a regional approach to siting and design- 
ing hazardous waste management facilities 
and the identification of hazardous waste 
management regions, interstate or intrastate, 
or both, with similar hazardous waste man- 
agement needs; 

(C) solicitation and analysis of proposals 
for the construction and operation of haz- 
ardous waste management facilities by non- 
governmental entities, except that no pro- 
posal solicited under terms of this subsec- 
tion shall be analyzed if it involves cost to 
the United States Government or fails to 
comply with the requirements of subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act and other 
applicable provisions of law; 

(D) recommendations on the appropriate 
balance between public and private sector 
involvement in the siting, design, and oper- 
ation of new hazardous waste management 
facilities; 

(E) documentation of the major reasons 
for public opposition to new hazardous waste 
management facilities; and 

(F) an evaluation of the various options 
for overcoming obstacles to siting new facili- 
ties, including needed legislation for imple- 
menting the most suitable option or options. 

(e) (1) In order to determine the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies in. providing legal redress for harm to 
man and the environment caused by the 
release of hazardous substances into the 
environment, there shall be submitted to 
the Congress a study within twelve months 
of enactment of this Act. 

(2) This study shall be conducted with 
the assistance of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Law Institute, the Asso- 
ciation of American Trial Lawyers, and the 
National Association of State Attorneys Gen- 
eral with the President of each entity select- 
ing three members from each organization 
to conduct the study. The study chairman 
and one reporter shall be elected from among 
the twelve members of the study group. 

(3) As part of their review of the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies, the study group shall evaluate the 
following: 

(A) the nature, adequacy, and availability 
of existing remedies under present law in 
compensating for harm to man from the re- 
lease of hazardous substances; 


(B) the nature of barriers to recovery 
(particularly with respect to burdens of go- 
ing forward and of proof and relevancy) and 
the role such barriers play in the legal 
system; 

(C) the scope of the evidentiary burdens 
placed on the plaintiff in proving harm from 
the release of hazardous substances, particu- 
larly in light of the scientific uncertainty 
over causation with respect to— 

a carcinogens, mutagens, and teratogens, 
an 
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(ii) the human health effects of exposure 
to low doses of hazardous substances over 
long periods of time; 

(D) the nature and adequacy of exist- 
ing remedies under present law in provid- 
ing compensation for damages to natural 
resources from the release of hazardous 
substances; 

(E) the scope of liability under existing 
law and the consequences, particularly with 
respect to obtaining insurance, of any 
changes in such liability; 

(F) barriers to recovery posed by existing 
statutes of limitations. 

(4) The report shall be submitted to the 
Congress with appropriate recommenda- 
tions. Such recommendations shall explicitly 
address— 

(A) the need for revisions in existing 
statutory or common law, and 

(B) whether such revisions should take 
the form of Federal statutes or the develop- 
ment of a model code which is recommended 
for adoption by the States. 

(5) The Fund shall pay administrative ex- 
penses incurred for the study. No expenses 
shall be available to pay compensation, ex- 
cept expenses on a per diem basis for the one 
reporter, but in no case shall the total ex- 
penses of the study exceed $300,000. 

(f) The President, acting through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Secretary of Transportation, 
the Administrator of the Occupational Safe- 
ty and Health Administration, and the Direc- 
tor of the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health shall study and, 
not later than two years after the enactment 
of this Act, shall modify the national con- 
tingency plan to provide for the protection 
of the health and safety of employees in- 
volved in response actions. 


EFFECTIVE DATES, SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 302. (a) Unless otherwise provided, 
all provisions of this Act shall be effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


(b) Any regulation issued pursuant to any 
provisions of section 311 of the Clean Water 
Act which is repealed or superseded by this 
Act and which is in effect on the date im- 
mediately preceding the effective date of this 
Act shall be deemed to be a regulation issued 
pursuant to the authority of this Act and 
shall remain in full force and effect unless 
or until superseded by new regulations issued 
thereunder. 

(c) Any regulation— 

(1) respecting financial responsibility, 

(2) issued pursuant to any provision of 
law repealed or superseded by this Act, and 


(3) in effect on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of this Act shall be 
deemed to be a regulation issued pursuant to 
the authority of this Act and shall remain in 
full force and effect unless or until super- 
seded by new regulations issued thereunder. 


(d) Nothing in this Act shall affect or 
modify in any way the obligations or lia- 
bilities of any person under other Federal or 
State law, including common law, with re- 
spect to releases of hazardous substances or 
other pollutants or contaminants. The pro- 
visions of this Act shall not be considered, 
interpreted, or construed in any way as re- 
fiecting a determination, in part or whole, of 
policy regarding the inapplicability of strict 
liability, or strict doctrines, to activities re- 
lating to hazardous substances, pollutants, 
or contaminants or other such activities. 


EXPIRATION, SUNSET PROVISION 


Sec. 303. Unless reauthorized by the Con- 
gress, the authority to collect taxes conferred 
by this Act shall terminate on September 30, 
1985, or when the sum of the amounts re- 
ceived in the Treasury under section 4611 
and under 4661 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 total $1.38 billion, whichever occurs 
first. The Secretary of Treasury shall estimate 
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when this level of $1.38 billion will be reached 
and shall by regulation, provide procedures 
for the termination of the tax authorized by 
this Act and imposed under Sections 4611 
and 4661 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 304. (a) Subsection (b) of section 504 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) One-half of the unobligated balance 
remaining before the date of the enactment 
of this Act under subsection (k) of section 
311 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act and all sums appropriated under section 
504(b) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act shall be transferred to the Fund 
established under title II of this Act. 

(c) In any case in which any provision of 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act is determined to be in conflict 
with any provisions of this Act, the provi- 
sions of this Act shall apply. 


LEGISLATIVE VETO 


Sec. 305. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, simultaneously with pro- 
mulgation or repromulgation of any rule or 
regulation under authority of title I of this 
Act, the head of the department, agency, or 
instrumentality promulgating such rule or 
regulation shall transmit a copy thereof to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
the rule or regulation shall not become effec- 
tive, if— 

(1) within ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, both Houses of Congress adopt 
a concurrent resolution, the matter after the 
resolving clause of which is as follows: "That 
Congress disapproves the rule or regulation 
promulgated by the dealing with 
the matter of » which rule or reg- 
ulation was transmitted to Congress on 

-", the blank spaces therein being 
appropriately filled; or 

(2) within sixty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, one House of Congress adopts 
such a concurrent resolution and transmits 
such resolution to the other House, and such 
resolution is not disapproved by such other 
House within thirty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such trans- 
mittal. 

(b) If, at the end of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a rule or regulation, 
no committee of either House of Congress 
has reported or been discharged from further 
consideration of a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the rule or regulation and neither 
House has adopted such a resolution, the 
rule or regulation may go into effect imme- 
diately. If, within such sixty calendar days, 
such a committee has reported or been dis- 
charged from further consideration of such 
a resolution, or either House has adopted 
such a resolution, the rule or regulation may 
go into effect sooner than ninety calen- 
dar days of continuous session of Congress 
after such rule is prescribed unless disap- 
proved as provided in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of thirty, sixty, 
and ninety calendar days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress. 

(d) Congressional inaction on, or rejection 
of, a resolution of disapproval shall not be 
deemed an expression of approval or such 
rule or regulation. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 306. (a) Each hazardous substance 
which is listed or designated as provided in 
section 101(14) of this Act shall, within 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act or at the time of such listing or 
designation, whichever is later, be listed as 
a hazardous material under the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act. 

(b) A common or contract carrier shall be 
liable under other law in lieu of section 107 
of this Act for damages or remedial action 
resulting from the release of a hazardous 
substance during the course of transporta- 
tion which commenced prior to the effective 
date of the listing of such substance as a 
hazardous material under the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act, or for sub- 
stances listed pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section, prior to the effective date of 
such listing: Provided, however, That this 
subsection shall not apply where such a 
carrier can demonstrate that he did not have 
actual knowledge of the identity or nature 
of the substance released. 

(c) Section 11901 of title 49, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) redesignating subsection (h) as sub- 
section (1); 

(2) by inserting “and subsection (h)” 
after subsection (g) in subsection (i) (2) as 
so redesignated by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection; and 

(3) by inserting the following new sub- 
section (h); 

“(h)(1) A person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission under subchapter 
II of chapter 105 of this title, or an officer, 
agent, or employee of that person, and who is 
required to comply with section 10921 of this 
title but does not so comply with respect to 
the transportation of hazardous wastes as 
defined by the Environmental Protection 
Agency pursuant to Section 3001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (but not including any 
waste the regulation of which under the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act has been suspended 
by Congress) shall in any action brought by 
the Commission, be Hable to the United 
States for a civil penalty not to exceed $20,000 
for each violation. 

ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR SOLID WASTE 


Sec. 307. (a) Section 2001 of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act is amended by striking 
out “a Deputy Assistant” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “an Assistant”. 

(b) The Assistant Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency appointed to 
head the Office of Solid Waste shall be in 
addition to the five Assistant Administrators 
of the Environmental Protection Agency pro- 
vided for in section 1(d) of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 3 of 1970 and the additional 
Assistant Administrator provided by the 
Toxic Substances Control Act, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for 
Level IV of the Executive Schedule pay 
rates under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code. 


(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective ninety days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 308. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application of any provision of this Act 
to any person or circumstance, is held in- 
valid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances and the re- 
mainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 

agreed to. 
@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, after 
over 3 years, the full Senate has finally 
been given the opportunity to act on leg- 
islation to address the serious problems 
presented by the inadequate and inap- 
propriate disposal of toxic chemical 
wastes. This may well be one of the most 
important and far-reaching pieces of 
environmental legislation of this decade. 
During the 1970’s, a number of land- 
mark laws were enacted which respond- 
ed to the needs of our environment. It 
was the intent of Congress to improve 
the overall quality of the Nation’s en- 
vironment and to protect the health of 
our citizens. Today we have the oppor- 
tunity to pass a bill which focuses on 
one major environmental danger which 
has long been neglected. Passage of this 
measure will establish a Federal mech- 
anism, funded largely through fees on 
the chemical industry, to respond to the 
hazards of chemical waste. 

The measure being considered today 
is a compromise worked out over many 
long days of negotiations. The bill, while 
certainly not as comprehensive as I had 
hope for, is an important, positive step 
which will insure much needed funding 
for the cleanup and management of 
chemical wastes. I believe my good 
friends the chairman and ranking min- 
ority member of the Senate Environ- 
ment Committee (Senators RANDOLPH 
and STAFFORD) and all those who have 
been involved in the negotiations on this 
measure deserve our highest praise for 
their hard work and determination in 
fashioning an acceptable piece of legisla- 
tion. 

However, I have several very strong 
reservations over the proposed com- 
promise. The bill does not meet many of 
my original hopes and expectations in 
several aspects and, were it not for the 
seriousness of the problem and the need 
to enact legislation this year to provide 
funding for mitigating the threat of 
chemical pollution, I would consider at- 
tempts to rectify what I believe are de- 
ficiencies with the present bill. While I 
do not believe that this would be an ap- 
propriate action at this time, I would 
like to outline my concerns in the hope 
that the Senate will consider these mat- 
ters next year. 

My most serious concern with the pro- 
posed legislation is the absence of a pro- 
vision for the compensation of victims 
of chemical wastes for their out-of- 
pocket medical expenses. S. 1480, as 
originally reported by the Senate Envi- 
ronment Committee, would have allowed 
the fund to compensate those who were 
exposed to releases of toxic chemicals 
and suffered resulting health problems. 
The compromise that was proposed only 
last week provided for such payments 
but placed a limit on the amount an in- 
dividual could receive of up to $30,000. 
This, I believe, was a substantial com- 
promise on the part of the supporters of 
this legislation. Today’s version, how- 
ever, will not allow expenditures by the 
fund for out-of-pocket medical expenses. 
This is a very serious omission, and a 
harsh inequity for those who have al- 
ready suffered from the effects of chemi- 
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cal wastes, as well as those who may 
suffer such fate in the future. These are 
the very individuals who have brought 
this serious problem to the attention of 
the Nation, the families of Love Canal, 
of Jackson Township, N.J., and of the 
many other areas contaminated by haz- 
ardous waste. 

The assistance they have sought for 
so long is being denied them, though 
their problems are so well known to all 
of us. Mr. President, each day we hear of 
another incident of contamination, 
another dumpsite, another water supply 
poisoned and rendered unusable. What 
are we going to say to the people affected 
by these incidents when they come to us 
for help because the polluter is unknown 
or unable to pay compensation. There- 
fore, Mr. President, while I intend to 
vote for the bill as amended, I certainly 
do not intend to turn my back on these 
individuals and will work for the enact- 
ment of a compensation provision next 
year. 

Furthermore, I do not feel it is neces- 
sary nor wise to preempt existing State 
programs as the compromise would do. 
These State programs haye proved in- 
valuable in many cases in allowing the 
State to respond to the dangers of chem- 
ical waste. My State of New Jersey has 
such a program, without which the 
cleanup of the chemical control site 
could not have begun. I am hopeful that 
an agreement can be achieved which will 
allow States a measure of flexibility so 
that their programs can play an impor- 
tant complimentary role with the Fed- 
eral program in responding to hazardous 
waste problems. 

The American people have waited too 
long for the Congress to act on this seri- 
ous problem and, therefore I do not be- 
lieve it would be in the public’s interest 
to attempt to correct what I preceive 
to be problems with the proposed com- 
Promise. We can delay no longer, it is 
imperative that legislation be passed and 
a Federal response program eStablished. 
Where the bill falls short we can improve 
upon it next year. Its important provi- 
sions should not be overlooked in our 
worries over its omissions. Money will be 
available for the cleanup of abandoned 
sites and incidences of releases whether 
they are in the water, on land, or in the 
air. The legislation will provide for the 
restoration of natural resources which 
have been damaged, and health studies 
will be carried out by the new “Agency 
for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry.” 

Mr. President, we must take this first 
step before we can take whatever ac- 
tions are necessary to insure that all 
the concerns of our citizens are cared 
for. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, today, the 
Senate will take an important step 
toward addressing one of the Nation’s 
most troubling environmental pollution 
problems. With the passage of the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act, the 
superfund bill, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s ability to respond to incidents in- 
volving hazardous and highly toxic sub- 
stances will be greatly strengthened. 

I support this compromise legislation, 
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as strongly as I supported the original 
S. 1480, and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in approving the Stafford-Randolph 
substitute. 

This country is only beginning to real- 
ize the long-term dangers inherent in the 
manufacture and use of hazardous and 
toxic substances. The tragedy at Love 
Canal points to many outstanding prob- 
lems of compensating the victims of 
poisoning by hazardous substances, of 
assessing who is to blame for the dam- 
age, and of the proper role of the Gov- 
ernment in responding to these emer- 
gencies. The problems of cleaning up 
hazardous waste spills, assessing liability 
for any physical, environmental, or eco- 
nomic damage, and funding any emer- 
gency response mitigation or treatment 
actions are of a magnitude and com- 
plexity to require legislation of this scope 
and structure. 

Too many times this year, we have read 
reports of environmental and human 
catastrophes—at Love Canal, at Eliza- 
beth, N.J., at the “Valley of the Drums” 
in West Point, Ky., and numerous other 
sites around the country where highly 
toxic, hazardous substances have escaped 
into the environment, contaminating the 
air and water supplies and creating still- 
unknown health dangers. There are 
hundreds, maybe even thousands, of 
orphan dumps, the long-abandoned 
waste disposal sites or manufacturing 
plants, scattered across the country. 
Many other sites are still active, regu- 
lated waste repositories, and we may 
never know the full extent, or location, 
of illegal dumping of these dangerous 
wastes and materials. 

The costs of locating these orphan sites 
or of containing the active sites, of clean- 
ing up the polluted areas and of mitigat- 
ing any danger to the public health and 
safety are astronomical. The superfund 
bill which is before the Senate today will 
provide the necessary funds and author- 
ity to locate these sites and to begin to 
take the proper remedial actions. 

This superfund legislation is the much 
heralded compromise, fashioned from 
the two bills passed by the House this 
fall and S. 1480, and engineered by my 
distinguished senior colleague (Mr. STAF- 
FORD) , with Senator Baxer, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH, and others. I take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate my colleagues for 
their perseverance and desire to insure 
Ta this session of this vital legisla- 

on. 

Mr. President, many of my colleagues 
today have recounted the stories of resi- 
dents of Love Canal and the nightmare 
their lives have become. Earlier this year 
there were reports of illegal, midnight 
waste dumping on New England’s back 
roads and in its forests and many Ver- 
monters expressed their outrage and 
grave concern for the consequences, for 
the potential danger to their health, 
their livelihood and their environment. 
Environmental poisoning does not dis- 
criminate between victims, between 
drinking water supplies or already stag- 
nant waters, between inhabited or rural 
areas. 

I have heard many complaints that 
the scope of S. 1480 as reported was too 
broad, that the liability provisions cap- 
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tured not only the very large chemical 
manufacturers and users, such as Dow 
Chemical, but hundreds of small com- 
panies as well, and that these provisions 
would create an excessive burden on 
small businesses. However, the victims of 
toxic poisoning incidents include, iron- 
ically, very large numbers of small busi- 
nesses. 

For example, in 1976, the Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry Committee con- 
ducted several hearings on the dumping 
of Kepone on the James River, Va. At 
that time, there were 11 small marinas in 
operation on a tributary of the James 
River. Today only one of these is still in 
operation and it is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Countless numbers of commercial 
fishing ventures have been forced out of 
business, and, although the State of Vir- 
ginia has just recently approved com- 
mercial fishing in the James River, the 
area’s service industries, bait shops, res- 
taurants, and other small businesses have 
all but disappeared. Similarly, the PBB 
disaster in Michigan destroyed numbers 
of small-to-medium dairy farms and, had 
that incident happened my State of Ver- 
mont, its economy—its agriculture and 
travel industries—could very well have 
been crippled. 

Mr. President, the country cannot 
afford any further delay in addressing 
the problems of hazardous waste disposal 
and in taking action to control environ- 
mental contamination. It is essential that 
we have available an adequate plan and 
resources to respond to oil or chemical 
spill emergencies, to clean up the area, to 
determine liability and assist the inno- 
cent victims of inadequate or illegal waste 
disposal. The passage of the compromise 
bill will provide the means and incentive 
to control the handling and disposal of 
hazardous substances and thus protect 
the public from further potentially ir- 
reparable harm. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, today, we 
are considering legislation to deal with 
what is fast becoming the most serious 
environmental problem of our time, haz- 
ardous waste sites and hazardous spills. 

Some say we are rushing headlong into 
this issue without thinking, that we need 
more time in order to be rational about 
the problem. I challenge those who feel 
that way to come to my State of Rhode 
Island. I challenge them to meet with my 
constituents who fear that their drinking 
water is poisoned, their health endan- 
gered, and their resources contaminated. 
Will these citizens and millions of others 
like them find it reasonable to wait an- 
other few years for help? I doubt it, and 
I do not blame them. 

We on the Environment and Public 
Works Committee have spent 3 years 
examining hazardous waste and spill 
legislation. Our present Capability to 
clean up sites and spills and recover from 
the wrongdoer is dismal. The superfund 
bill sets a policy for dealing with these 
hazardous substances that are buried or 
otherwise present in our land and water. 
If we fail to act, the number of aban- 
doned waste sits and the effects of spills 
will increase a hundredfold. The time has 
come to create the capability to clean up 
and monitor the dangerous waste sites 
and spills that beset our communities and 
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people. Our Federal and State Govern- 
ments must have a tool for holding liable 
those who are responsible for these costs. 

During the last several months, I have 
visited several dangerous waste sites in 
my State of Rhode Island. I have seen 
the fear of the people who live nearby 
and the town officials who must try to 
deal with the problems with whatever 
resources they can bring to bear. In some 
cases, we have been able to provide at 
least some help—such as research moneys 
for cleanup at the Picillo site in Coven- 
try and EPA assistance in monitoring 
and pumping out sections of the western 
sand and gravel site in Burrillville. EPA 
has also made a commitment to me to 
assist the town of North Smithfield with 
the landfill resources recovery site. 

Now we must act on legislation to put 
in place a national program to deal with 
waste sites and spills. I join my col- 
leagues today in cosponsoring the legis- 
lation which is pending before us. As an 
original cosponsor of S. 1480 and a mem- 
ber of the two Environment and Public 
Works Subcommittees which worked on 
superfund, I am pleased to see that the 
efforts of many concerned Members and 
others during the last few weeks have 
resulted in a version of the legislation 
coming to the floor that means victory 
for all those who have fought for haz- 
ardous waste legislation for so long. 

This bill will establish a $1.6 billion 
fund for cleaning up abandoned waste 
sites and hazardous spills. The provision 
which I had earlier introduced in S. 1480 
for the restoration of damaged natural 
resources remains in the legislation we 
are considering today. One of the most 
important items, especially in the view 
of my State, is that wrongdoers will be 
liable under this law for the costs in- 
curred in cleanup and response, as well 
as the natural resource damages. Fur- 
thermore, this legislation does not inter- 
fere with the ability to go into State 
court and recover for additional dam- 
ages not covered under this Federal 
scheme. 

There are two issues which may pale in 
the light of the tremendous overall prob- 
lem, but which are still very important, 
indeed. One of these is the ability we are 
giving the fund to expend moneys to 
study and monitor burgeoning problems 
at hazardous waste sites, before we know 
exactly what chemicals are there. Unless 
we can learn what troubles are brewing 
at a location, how will we know how or if 
to respond? This has happened time and 
again in my State and it has been a 
continuous struggle to come up with 
funds to pay for such studies. I consider 
such capability in the fund to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Another item for which we authorize 
use of the fund is the cost of epidemio- 
logic studies, victim registries, and cer- 
tain diagnostic services for persons pos- 
sibly suffering from long-latency dis- 
eases caused by hazardous releases. This 
information could be extremely helpful 
to possible victims and hopefully will 
defray some of the costs of recovery of 
damages. 

Another section which is in the bill at 
my request is a study of the fee struc- 
ture’s impact on our balance of trade. 
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When the Treasury Department ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee on 
the superfund legislation, I asked the De- 
partment whether the tax would only be 
levied on imports, to the extent of the 
simple substance or feedstock. This is 
indeed the case, meaning that the tax 
will not be levied on imported intermedi- 
ate products and imported final products 
derived from the designated feedstocks. 
Such a tax structure may impair the 
competitive position of certain of our 
domestic companies. Thus we have in- 
cluded in this legislation a study, to be 
conducted in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Special 
Trade Representative, of how the tax 
structure affects our country’s balance of 
trade. 

Mr. President, it is with great joy that 
I urge my colleagues to approve this 
superfund legislation. We have a duty to 
the people of this Nation to deal with 
the most serious environmental problem 
they and we may ever have to face. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I want to 
be frank about my assessment of this 
superfund legislation. I wish the Senate 
had taken the time to consider fully not 
only S. 1480, but also the substitute that 
is before us, because I think many of my 
colleagues have concerns about the scope 
and the approach of the bill. 

First, we are going far beyond what is 
needed to address the real problem— 
that of abandoned waste sites. I am con- 
cerned that the addition of this whole 
“release” concept will unnecessarily open 
the “Pandora’s box” of new regulations 
and notice requirements—requirements 
which will not assist in the cost-effective 
cleanup of waste sites but that will in 
addition merely provide jobs for more 
bureaucrats at the expense of the con- 
sumers of America. 

In addition, I have long supported 
State participation in any superfund bill 
dealing with hazardous waste sites. This 
is both a Federal and a State problem. 
States have benefited from an industrial 
location within their borders in salaries 
to employees, and in State taxes paid by 
the corporations. Therefore, the burden 
is not that of the Federal Government 
alone. We have seen the sad results of 
turning to the Federal Government to 
solve problems that could and should 
have been solved by local and State 
governments. 

In that regard, I note that the com- 
promise bill has eliminated any State 
“superfund” by preempting any partici- 
pation by the chemical industry. I un- 
derstand that a two-part system could 
be unwieldy, but if we are preempting 
participation, why not preempt Federal 
participation—for a change? 

Now, as to this compromise bill before 
us. We have come a long way from the 
original S. 1480. It is interesting to look 
back to July 11, 1979, when Senator 
STAFFORD remarked on the floor of the 
Senate: 

The bill which we are introducing is not 
so much a solution as a suggestion. We 
expect many of its provisions to be subjected 
to considerable and sometimes heated debate. 
Ultimately some of them—perhaps many— 
will be changed during subcommittee, com- 
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mittee, and Senate review. That is exactly 
what we intend. 


As he predicted, S. 1480 was the subject 
of intense controversy and was modified 
between the time it was introduced and 
when it was reported; but more than 
that, in the compromise bill being con- 
sidered today. Great progress was made 
last week from the earlier printed version 
of the compromise. To provide a record 
of this progress. I shall submit for the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks 
a list of changes as presented by the En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee, 
and the text of amendment No. 2622. 

In all of this, Mr. President, there are 
significant improvements to which I will 
address myself. 

First, the committee has deleted the 
term of joint and several liability. As 
originally introduced on July 11, 1979, S. 
1480 imposed an unprecedented scheme 
of strict, joint, and several liability on 
owners, operators, and all others who 
caused or contributed or who are caus- 
ing or contributing to a prohibited dis- 
charge, release, or disposal of a hazard- 
ous substance. Not only were such per- 
sons jointly and severally liable for Gov- 
ernment cleanup and removal costs, but 
also for an extremely wide array of 
third-party damages. 

As reported by the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works in July 
1980, S. 1480 included a number of 
amendments apparently designed to 
mitigate some of the worst aspects of 
the bill as introduced. However, the joint 
and several liability language was re- 
tained in section 4. 

Retention of joint and several liabil- 
ity in S. 1480 received intense and well- 
deserved criticism from a number of 
sources, since it could impose financial 
responsibility for massive costs and dam- 
ages awards on persons who contributed 
only minimally (if at all) to a release or 
injury. Joint and several liability for 
costs and damages was especially perni- 
cious in S. 1480, not only because of the 
exceedingly broad categories of persons 
subject to liability and the wide array 
of damages available, but also because it 
was coupled with an industry-based 
fund. Those contributing to the fund will 
frequently be paying for conditions they 
had no responsibility in creating or even 
contributing to. To adopt a joint and 
several liability scheme on top of this 
would have been grossly unfair. 


The drafters of the Stafford-Randolph 
substitute have recognized this unfair- 
ness, and the lack of wisdom in elim- 
inating any meaningful link between 
culpable conduct and financial responsi- 
bility. Consequently, all references to 
joint and several liability in the bill 
have been deleted. The bill now pro- 
vides that the listed classes of defend- 
ants will be liable for Government re- 
moval and remedial costs and asso- 
ciated damages to natural resources, in 
accordance with the standard of liability 
specified in section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. That sec- 
tion on its face does not impose joint 
and several liability, and the courts ap- 
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plying section 311 have not attempted 
to ignore the language of the statute. 
It is very clear from the language of 
the Stafford-Randolph substitute itself, 
from the legislative history, and from 
the liability provisions of section 311 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
that now the Stafford-Randolph bill 
does not in and of itself create joint and 
several liability. The Government can 
sue a defendant under the bill only for 
those costs and damages that it can 


prove were caused by the defendant's 
conduct, 


In addition, we have made great prog- 
ress in terms of the size of this fund. 
As originally proposed the fund could 
have exceeded $4.1 billion. I am happy 
that my colleagues have agreed to adopt 
an amendment limiting the size of the 
fund to a total of $1.6 billion. Even at 
that level it will, over the next 5 years, 
cost each citizen of the United States 
$7 to support this fund. Now, I know the 
argument that the chemical feedstocks 
will be taxed to provide for about 88 per- 
cent of the fund; however, ultimately 
the American public will pay in higher 
prices for the goods produced from 
these chemicals. 


Now, as to the funding mechanism, I 
am disturbed at the “both ends” ap- 
proach of the tax. First, it taxes feed- 
stocks of most chemicals without re- 
gard in any way to the amount or tox- 
icity of the hazardous waste produced by 
industry, as a result of the use of the 
chemical feedstock. Then, there is an 
additional tax on the hazardous waste 
deposited at the waste site. We ought to 
use the latter approach exclusively 
rather than penalizing companies which 
produce no waste, or who attempt to 
minimize the production of waste. 

The bottom line is this: We have gone 
a long way toward making a bad bill 
better. Still, for the reasons I have ex- 
pressed, we need to sit down and thor- 
oughly consider what we are doing with 
the passage of this bill. There are still 
some “bugs” in this thing which could be 
ironed out with further work; therefore, 
I must oppose the bill’s passage. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CONCESSIONS IN STAFFORD-RANDOLPH 
COMPROMISE 
Eliminated the federal cause of action, in- 


cluding medical causation and statute of 
limitations 


Eliminated joint and several liability 

Limited the scope of liability 

Added a third party defense 

Reduced size of the Fund from $4.1 billion 
for six years to $2.7 billion for five years 

Set the industry share at 88 percent—half- 
way between the 100 percent share of H.R. 85 
and 75 percent share of H.R. 7020 


Adds a legislative veto of regulations, a 
provision in none of the bills 


(By unanimous consent the text of 
amendment No. 2622 to S. 1480 is printed 
in the Recor», as follows:) 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act of 1980". 
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Ten RDOUS SUBSTANCES RE- 
ee ee LXABILITY, COMPENSATION 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 101. For purpose of this title, the 
a) “act of God” means an Ns 10 cpr 
grave natural disaster or other na ok p me 
nomenon of an exceptional, inevitable, a 
irresistible character, the effects of which 
could not have been prevented or avoided 
by the exercise of due care or foresight; S 

(2) “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of the United States Environmental 

ency; 
sigh DETIR sneer forty-two United States 
gallons at sixty degrees Fahrenheit; 

(4) “claim” means a demand in writing for 
asum certain; 

(5) “claimant” means any person who 
presents a claim for compensation under this 
Act; 

(6) “damages” means damages for injury 
or loss of natural resources as set forth in 
section 107(a) or 111(b) of this Act; 

(7) “drinking water supply” means any 
raw or finished water source that is or may 
be used by a public water system (as defined 
in the Safe Drinking Water Act) or as drink- 
ing water by one or more individuals; 

(8) “environment” means (A) the navi- 
gable waters, the waters of the contiguous 
zone, and the ocean waters of which the 
natural resources are under the exclusive 
management authority of the United States 
under the Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, and (B) any other surface 
water, ground water, drinking water supply, 
land surface or subsurface strata, or ambient 
air within the United States or under the 
jurisdiction of the United States; 

(9) “facility” means (A) any building. 
structure, installation, equipment, pipe or 
pipeline (including any pipe into a sewer or 
publicly owned treatment works), well, pit, 
pond, lagoon, impoundment, ditch, landfill, 
storage container, motor vehicle, rolling 
stock, or aircraft, or (B) any site or area 
where a hazardous substance has been de- 
posited, stored, disposed of, or placed, or 
otherwise come to be located; but does not 
include any consumer product in consumer 
use; 
(10) “federally permitted release” means 
(A) discharges in compliance with a per- 
mit under section 402 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, (B) discharges result- 
ing from circumstances identified and re- 
viewed and made part of the public record 
with respect to a permit issued or modified 
under section 402 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act and subject to a condi- 
tion of such permit, (C) continuous or antic- 
ipated intermittent discharges from a point 
source, identified in a permit or permit ap- 
plication under section 402 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, which are 
caused by events occurring within the scope 
of relevant operating or treatment systems, 
(D) discharges in compliance with a legally 
enforceable permit under section 404 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, (E) 
releases in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable final permit issued pursuant to 
section 3005 (a) through (d) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act from a hazardous waste 
treatment, storage, or disposal facility when 
such permit specifically identifies the haz- 
ardous substances and makes such sub- 
Stances subject to a standard of practice, 
control procedure or bioassay limitation 
or condition, or other control on the 
hazardous substances in such releases, (F) 
any release in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable permit issued under section 102 
of section 103 of the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act of 1972, (G) 
any injection of fluids authorized under 
Federal underground injection control pro- 
grams or State programs submitted for Fed- 
eral approval (and not disapproved by the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
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tion Agency) pursuant to part C of the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, (H) any emission into 
the air subject to a permit or control regula- 
tion under section 111, section 112, title I 
part C, title I part D, or State implementa- 
tion plans submitted in accordance with 
section 110 of the Clean Air Act (and not 
disapproved by the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency), includ- 
ing any schedule or waiver granted, prom- 
ulgated, or approved under these sections, 
(I) any injection of fluids or other materials 
authorized under appropriate State law (i) 
for the purpose of stimulating or treating 
wells for the production of crude oil, natural 
gas, or water, (ii) for the purpose of second- 
ary, tertiary, or other enhanced recovery of 
crude oil or natural gas, or (ili) which are 
brought to the surface in conjunction with 
the production of crude oil or natural gas 
and which are reinjected, (J) the introduc- 
tion of any pollutant into a publicly owned 
treatment works when such pollutant is 
specified in and in compliance with appli- 
cable pretreatment standards of section 307 
(b) or (c) of the Clean Water Act and en- 
forceable requirements in a pretreatment 
program submitted by a State or municipal- 
ity for Federal approval under section 402 of 
such Act, and (K) any release of source, spe- 
cial nuclear, or byproduct material, as those 
terms are defined in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, in compliance with a legally en- 
forceable license, permit, regulation, or 
order issued pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954; 

(11) “Fund” or “Trust Fund" means the 
Hazardous Substance Response Fund estab- 
lished by section of this Act or, in the 
case of a hazardous waste disposal facility for 
which liability has been transferred under 
section 107(k) of this Act, the Post-closure 
Liability Fund established by section of this 
Act; 

(12) “ground water” means water in a 
saturated zone or stratum beneath the sur- 
face of land or water; 

(13) “guarantor” means any person, other 
than the owner or operator, who provides evi- 
dence of financial responsibility for an owner 
or operator under this Act; 

(14) “hazardous substance” means (A) 
any substance designated pursuant to section 
311(b) (2) (A) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, (B) any element, compound, 
mixture, solution, or substance designated 
pursuant to section 102 of this Act, (C) any 
hazardous waste having the characteristics 
identified under or listed pursuant to sec- 
tion 3001 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
(but not including any waste the regulation 
of which under the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
has been suspended by Act of Congress). 
(D) any toxic pollutant listed under section 
307(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, (E) any hazardous air pollutant 
listed under section 112 of the Clean Air Act, 
ani (F) any imminently hazardous chemical 
substance or mixture with respect to which 
the Administrator has taken action pursuant 
to section 7 of the Toxic Substances Control 
Act. The term does not include petroleum, 
including crude oil or any fraction thereof 
which is not otherwise specifically listed or 
designated as a hazardous substance under 
subparagraphs (A) through (F) of this para- 
graph, and the term does not include natural 
gas, natural gas liquids, liquefied natural gas, 
or synthetic gas usable for fuel (or mixtures 
of natural gas and such synthetic gas); 

(15) “navigable waters” or "navigable wa- 
ters of the United States” means the waters 
of the United States, including the territorial 
seas; 


(16) “natural resources" means land, fish, 
wildlife, biota, air, water, ground water, 
drinking water supplies, and other such re- 
sources belonging to, managed by, held in 
trust by, appertaining to, or otherwise con- 
trolled by the United States (including the 
resources of the fishery conservation zone 
established by the Fishery Conservation and 
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Management Act of 1976), any State or local 
government, or any foreign government; 


(17) “offshore facility” means any facility 
of any kind located in, on, or under, any of 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
and any facility of any kind which is subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States and 
is located in, on, or under any other waters, 
other than a vessel or a public vessel; 

(18) “onshore facility” means any facility 
(including, but not limited to, motor vehicles 
and rolling stock) of any kind located in, on, 
or under, any land or nonnavigable waters 
within the United States; 

(19) “otherwise subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States” means subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States by virtue of 
United States citizenship, United States ves- 
sel documentation or numbering, or as pro- 
vided by international agreement to which 
the United States is a party; 

(20) (A) “owner or operator” means (i) ın 
the case of a vessel, any person owning, op- 
erating, or chartering by demise, such vessel, 
(ii) in the case of an onshore facility or an 
offshore facility, any person owning or op- 
erating such facility, and (iii) in the case of 
any abandoned facility, any person who 
owned, operated, or otherwise controlled ac- 
tivities at such facility immediately prior to 
such abandonment. Such term does not in- 
clude a person, who, without participating in 
the management of a vessel or facility, holds 
indicia of ownership primarily to protect his 
security interest in the vessel or facility; 

(B) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier and except 
as provided in section 107(a) (3) or (4) of 
this Act, (i) the term “owner or operator” 
shall mean such common carrier or other 
bona fide for hire carrier acting as an inde- 
pendent contractor during such transporta- 
tion, (ii) the generator of such hazardous 
material shall not be considered to have 
caused or contributed to any release during 
such transportation which resulted solely 
from circumstances or conditions beyond his 
control; 


(C) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been delivered by a common or 
contract carrier to a disposal or treatment 
facility and except as provided in section 107 
(a) (3) or (4)(1) the term “owner or oper- 
ator” shall not include such common or con- 
tract carrier, and (ii) such common or con- 
tract carrier shall not be considered to have 
caused or contributed to any release at such 
disposal or treatment facility resulting from 
circumstances or conditions beyond its con- 
trol; 


(21) 


“person" means an individual, firm, 
corporation, association, partnership, con- 


sortium joint venture, commercial entity, 
United States Government, State, munici- 
pality, commission, political subdivision of a 
State, or any interstate body. 


(22) “release” means any spilling, leaking, 
pumping, pouring, emitting, emptying, dis- 
charging, injecting, escaping, leaching, 
dumping, or disposing into the environment, 
but excludes (A) any release which results 
in exposure to persons solely within a work- 
place, with respect to a claim which such 
persons may assert against the employer of 
such persons, (B) emissions from the ex- 
haust of a motor vehicle, and (C) release of 
source, byproduct, or special nuclear mate- 
rial from a nuclear incident, as those terms 
are defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
if such release is subject to requirements 
with respect to financial protection estab- 
lished by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
under section 170 of such Act, or, for the 
purposes of section 104 of this title or any 
other response action, any release from any 
processing site designated under section 102 
(a) (1) or 302(a) of the Uranium Mill Tail- 
ings Radiation Control Act of 1978, and 
(D) the normal field application of fertilizer; 

(23) “remove” or “removal” means the 
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cleanup or removal of released hazardous 
substances from the environment, necessary 
actions taken in the event of the threat of 
release of hazardous substances into the en- 
vironment, necessary actions to monitor, 
assess, and evaluate the release or threat of 
release of hazardous substances, the disposal 
of removed material, or the taking of such 
other actions as may be necessary to prevent, 
minimize, or mitigate damage to the public 
health or welfare or to the environment, 
which may otherwise result from a release or 
threat of release. The term includes, in addi- 
tion, without being limited to, security fenc- 
ing or other measures to limit access, provi- 
sion of alternative water supplies, temporary 
evacuation and housing of threatened indi- 
viduals not otherwise provided for, action 
taken under section 104(b) of this Act, and 
any emergency assistance which may be pro- 
vided under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974; 

(24) “remedy” or “remedial action” means 
those actions consistent with permanent re- 
medy taken instead of or in addition to re- 
moval actions in the event of a release or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
into the environment, to prevent or minimize 
the release of hazardous substances so that 
they do not migrate to cause substantial 
danger to present or future public health or 
welfare or the environment. The term in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, such onsite 
actions as storage, confinement, perimeter 
protection using dikes, trenches, or ditches, 
clay cover, neutralization, cleanup of released 
hazardous substances or contaminated mate- 
rials, recycling or reuse, diversion, destruc- 
tion, segregation of reactive wastes, dredging 
or excavations, repair or replacement of leak- 
ing containers, collection of leachate and 
runoff, onsite treatment or incineration, and 
any monitoring reasonably required to assure 
that such actions protect the public health 
and welfare and the environment. The term 
includes the costs of permanent relocation of 
residents and businesses and community fa- 
cilities where the President determines that, 
alone or in combination with other measures, 
such relocation is more cost-effective than 
and environmentally preferable to the trans- 
portation, storage, treatment, destruction, or 
secure disposition offsite of hazardous sub- 
stances, or may otherwise be necessary to 
protect the public health or welfare. The 
term does not include offsite transport of 
hazardous substances, or the storage, treat- 
ment, destruction, or secure disposition off- 
site of such hazardous substances or con- 
taminated materials unless the President 
determines that such actions (A) are more 
cost-effective than other remedial actions, 
(B) will create new capacity to manage, in 
compliance with subtitle C of the solid Waste 
Disposal Act, hazardous substances in addi- 
tion to those located at the affected facility, 
or (C) are necessary to protect public health 
or welfare or the environment from a present 
or potential risk which may be created by 
further exposure to the continued presence 
of such substances or materials; 

(25) “respond” or “response” means re- 
move, removal, remedy, and remedial action; 

(26) in the case of a hazardous substance 
which has been accepted for transportation 
by a common or contract carrier, the term 
“transportation” shall include any stoppage 
in transit which is temporary, incidental to 
the transportation movement, and at the or- 
dinary operating convenience of a common or 
contract carrier, and any such stoppage shall 
be considered as a continuity of movement 
and not as the storage of a hazardous sub- 
stance; 

(27) “United States” and “State” include 
the several States of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
United States Virgin Islands, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas, and any 
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other territory or possession over which the 
United States has jurisdiction; 

(28) “vessel” means every description of 
watercraft or other artificial contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation on water; 

(29) “disposal”, “hazardous waste”, and 
“treatment” shall have the meaning provided 
in section 1004 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act; and 

(30) “territorial sea” shall have the mean- 
ing provided in section 311(a) and “contigu- 
ous zone” shall have the meaning provided 
in section 502 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

REPORTABLE QUANTITIES AND ADDITIONAL 

DESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
mulgate and revise as may be appropriate, 
regulations designating as hazardous sub- 
stances, in addition to those referred to in 
section 101(14) of this title, such elements, 
compounds, mixtures, solutions, and sub- 
stances which, when released into the envi- 
ronment may present substantial danger to 
the public health or welfare or the environ- 
ment, and shall promulgate regulations es- 
tablishing that quantity of any hazardous 
substance the release of which shall be re- 
ported pursuant to section 103 of this title. 
The Administrator may determine that one 
single quantity shall be the reportable quan- 
tity for any hazardous substance, regardless 
of the medium into which the hazardous sub- 
stance is released. 

(b) Unless and until superseded by regu- 
lations establishing a reportable quantity 
under subsection (a) of this section for any 
hazardous substance as defined in section 
101(14) of this title, (1) a quantity of one 
pound, or (2) for those hazardous sub- 
stances for which reportable quantities have 
been established pursuant to section 311(b) 
(4) of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, such reportable quantity, shall be 
deemed that quantity, the release of which 
requires notification pursuant to section 103 
(a) or (b) of this title. 


NOTICES, PENALTIES 


Sec. 103. (a) (1) Any person in charge of a 
vessel or an offshore or an onshore facility 
shall, as soon as he has knowledge of any re- 
lease (other than a federally permitted re- 
lease) of a hazardous substance from such 
vessel or facility in quantities equal to or 
greater than those determined pursuant to 
section 102 of this title, immediately notify 
the National Response Center established 
under the Clean Water Act of such release. 
The National Response Center shall convey 
the notification expeditiously to all appro- 
priate Government agencies, including the 
Governor of any affected State. 

(b) Any person— 

(1) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, into or upon 
the navigable waters of the United States, 
adjoining shorelines, or into or upon the 
waters of the contiguous zone, or 

(2) in charge of a vessel from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, which may af- 
fect natural resources belonging to, apper- 
taining to, or under the exclusive manage- 
ment authority of the United States (in- 
cluding resources under the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976), and 
who is otherwise subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States at the time of the re- 
lease, or 

(3) in charge of a facility from which a 
hazardous substance is released, other than 
a federally permitted release, in a quantity 
equal to or greater than that determined 
pursuant to section 102 of this title who fails 
to notify immediately the appropriate 
agency of the United States Government as 
soon as he has knowledge of such release 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
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than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both. Notification received 
pursuant to this paragraph or information 
obtained by the exploitation of such notifi- 
cation shall not be used against any such 
person in any criminal case, except a pros- 
ecution for perjury or for giving a false 
statement. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the enactment of this Act, any person 
who Owns or operates or who at the time of 
disposal owned or operated, or who accepted 
hazardous substances for transport and se- 
lected, a facility at which hazardous sub- 
stances (as defined in section 101(14)(C) of 
this title) are or have been stored, treated, 
or disposed of shall, unless such facility has 
a permit issued under, or has been ac- 
corded interim status under, subtitle C of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, notify the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency of the existence of such facility, spe- 
cifying the amount and type of any hazard- 
ous substance to be found there, and any 
known, suspected, or likely releases of such 
substances from such facility. The Adminis- 
trator may prescribe in greater detail the 
manner and form of the notice and the in- 
formation included. The Administrator shall 
notify the affected State agency, or any de- 
partment designated by the Governor to re- 
ceive such notice, of the existence of such 
facility. Any person who knowingly falls to 
notify the Administrator of the existence of 
any such facility shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. In addi- 
tion, any such person who fails to provide the 
notice required by this subsection shall not 
be entitled to any limitation of liability or to 
any defenses to liability set out in section 
107 of this Act: Provided however, That noti- 
fication under this subsection is not required 
for any facility which would be reported 
hereunder solely as a result of any stoppage 
in transit which is temporary, incidental to 
the transportation movement, or at the ordi- 
nary operating convenience of a common or 
contract carrier, and such stoppage shall be 
considered as a continuity of movement and 
not as the stoppage of a hazardous substance. 
Notification received pursuant to this subsec- 
tion or information obtained by the exploi- 
tation of such notification shall not be used 
against any such person in any criminal case, 
except a prosecution for perjury or for giving 
a false statement. 

(d) After the enactment of this Act, it 
shall be unlawful for any person required 
to provide the notification of a facility under 
subsection (c) of this section knowingly to 
destroy, mutilate, erase, dispose of, conceal, 
or otherwise render unavailable or unread- 
able or falsify any records relating to the lo- 
cation, title, or condition of the facility or 
the identity, characteristics, quantity, origin, 
or condition (including containerization and 
previous treatment) of any hazardous sub- 
stances contained or deposited therein. Any 
person who violates this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than $20,- 
000, or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

(e) This section shall not apply to the field 
application of a pesticide product registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. 

(f) No notification shall be required under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section for any 
release of a hazardous substance— 

(1) which is required to be reported under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Act or 
regulations thereunder and which has been 
reported to the National Response Center, or 

(2) which is a continuous release, stable 
in quantity and rate, and is— 

(A) from a facility for which notification 
has been given under subsection (c) of this 
section, or 
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(B) a release of which notification has 

been given under subsection (a) and (b) of 
this section for a period sufficient to establish 
the continuity, quantity, and regularity of 
such release: 
Provided, That notification in accordance 
with subsection (a) and (b) of this para- 
graph shall be given for releases subject to 
this paragraph annually, or at such time as 
there is any statistically significant increase 
in the quantity of any hazardous substance 
or constituent thereof released, above that 
previously reported or occurring. 


RESPONSE AUTHORITIES 


Sec. 104. (a) (1) Whenever (A) any hazard- 
ous substance is released or there is a sub- 
stantial threat of such a release into the 
environment, or (B) there is a release or 
substantial threat of release into the en- 
vironment of any pollutant or contaminant 
which may present an imminent or substan- 
tial danger to the public health or welfare, 
the President is authorized to act to remove 
or arrange for the removal of, and provide 
for remedial action relating to such hazard- 
ous substance, pollutant, or contaminant at 
any time (including its removal from any 
contaminated natural resource), or take any 
other response measure which the President 
deems necessary to protect the public health 
or welfare or the environment, unless the 
President determines that such removal and 
remedial action will be done properly by the 
owner or operator of the vessel or facility 
from which the release or threat of release 
emanates, or by any other resvonsi4le narty, 

(2) For the purposes of this section, “pol- 
lutant or contaminant” shall include, but 
not be limited to, any element, substance, 
compound, or mixture, including disease- 
causing agents, which after release into the 
environment and upon exposure, ingestion, 
inhalation, or assimilation into any orga- 
nism, either directly from the environment 
or indirectly by ingestion through food 
chains, will or may reasonably be anticipated 
to cause death, disease, behavioral abnormal- 
ities, cancer, genetic mutation, physiological 
malfunctions (including malfunctions in 
reproduction) or physical deformations, in 
such organism or their offspring. The term 
does not include petroleum, including crude 
oil and any fraction thereof which is not 
otherwise specifically listed or designated as 
hazardous substances under section 101(14) 
(A) through (F) of this title. 

(b) Whenever the President is authorized 
to act pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, or whenever the President has reason 
to believe that a release has occurred or is 
about to occur, or that illness, disease, or 
complaints thereof may be attributable to 
exposure to a hazardous substance, pollutant, 
or contaminant and that a release may have 
occurred or be occurring, he may undertake 
such investigations, monitoring, surveys, 
testing, and other information gathering as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
identify the existence and extent of the 
release or threat thereof, the source and 
nature of the hazardous substances, pollut- 
ants or contaminants involved, and the ex- 
tent of danger to the public health or wel- 
fare or to the environment. In addition, the 
President may undertake such planning, 
legal, fiscal, economic, engineering, architec- 
tural, and other studies or investigations as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
plan and direct response actions, to recover 
the costs thereof, and to enforce the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(c) (1) Unless (A) the President finds that 
(i) continued response actions are immedi- 
ately required to prevent, limit, or mitigate 
an emergency, (ii) there is an immediate 
risk to public health or welfare or the envi- 
ronment, and (ili) such assistance will not 
otherwise be provided on a timely basis, or 
(B) the President has determined the appro- 
priate remedial actions pursuant to para- 
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graph (2) of this subsection and the State or 
States in which the source of the release is 
located have complied with the requirements 
of paragraph (3) of this subsection, obliga- 
tions from the Fund, other than those au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section, 
shall not continue after $1,000,000 has been 
obligated for response actions or six months 
has elapsed from the date of initial response 
to a release or threatened release of hazard- 
ous substances. 

(2) The President shall consult with the 
affected State or States before determining 
any appropriate remedial action to be taken 
pursuant to the authority granted under 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(3) The President shall not provide any 
remedial actions pursuant to this section 
unless the State in which the release occurs 
first enters into a contract or cooperative 
agreement with the President providing as- 
surances deemed adequate by the President 
that (A) the State will assure all future 
maintenance of the removal and remedial 
actions provided for the expected life of 
such actions as determined by the Presi- 
dent; (B) the State will assure the avail- 
ability of a hazardous waste disposal facility 
acceptable to the President and in com- 
pliance with the requirements of subtitle 
C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act for any 
necessary offsite storage, destruction, treat- 
ment, or secure disposition of the hazardous 
substances; and (C) the State will pay or 
assure payment of (i) 10 per centum of the 
costs of the remedial action, including all 
future maintenance, or (il) at least 50 per 
centum or such greater amount as the Presi- 
dent may determine appropriate, taking into 
account the degree of responsibility of the 
State or political subdivision, of any sums 
expended in response to a release at a facility 
that was owed at the time of any disposal of 
hazardous substances therein by the State 
or & political subdivision thereof. The Presi- 
dent shall grant the State a credit against 
the share of the costs for which it is respon- 
sible under this paragraph for any docu- 
mented direct out-of-pocket non-Federal 
funds expended or obligated by the State 
or a political subdivision thereof after 
January 1, 1978, and before the date of en- 
actment of this Act for cost-eligible response 
actions and claims for damage compensable 
under section 111 of this title relating to 
the specific release in question: Provided, 
however, That in no event shall the amount 
of credit granted exceed the total response 
costs relating to the release. 

(d)(1) Where the President determines 
that a State or political subdivision thereof 
has the capability to carry out any or all of 
the actions authorized in this section, the 
President may, in his discretion, enter into 
a contract or cooperative agreement with 
such State or political subdivision to take 
such actions in accordance with criteria and 
priorities established pursuant to section 
105(8) of this title and to be reimbursed for 
the reasonable costs thereof from the Pund. 
Any contract made hereunder shall be sub- 
ject to the cost-sharing provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section. 

(2) If the President enters into a cost- 
sharing agreement pursuant to subsection 
(c) of this section or a contract or coopera- 
tive agreement pursuant to this subsection, 
and the State or political subdivision 
thereof fails to comply with any require- 
ments of the contract, the President may, 
after providing sixty days notice, seek in 
the appropriate Federal district court to en- 
force the contract or to recover any funds 
advanced or any costs incurred because of 
the breach of the contract by the State or 
political subdivision. 

(3) Where a State or a political sub- 
division thereof is acting in behalf of the 
President, the President is authorized to 
provide technical and legal assistance in the 
administration and enforcement of any con- 
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tract or subcontract in connection with re- 
sponse actions assisted under this title, and 
to intervene in any civil action involving 
the enforcement of such contract or sub- 
contract. 


(e)(1) For purposes of assisting in deter- 
mining the need for response to a release 
under this title or enforcing the provisions 
of this title, any person who stores, treats, 
or disposes of, or, where necessary to ascer- 
tain facts not available at the facility where 
such hazardous substances are located, who 
generates, transports, or otherwise handles 
or has handled, hazardous substances shall, 
upon request of any officer, employee, or 
representative of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, duly designated by the Ad- 
ministrator, or upon request of any duly 
designated officer, employee, or representa- 
tive of a State, where appropriate, furnish 
information relating to such substances and 
permit such person at all reasonable times 
to have access to, and to copy all records re- 
lating to such substances. For the purposes 
specified in the preceding sentence, such 
officers, employees, or representatives are 
authorized— 


(A) to enter at reasonable times any es- 
tablishment or other place where such haz- 
ardous substances are or have been gener- 
ated, stored, treated, or disposed of, or trans- 
ported from; 


(B) to inspect and obtain samples from 
any person of any such substance and sam- 
ples of any containers or labeling for such 
substances. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 
promptness. If the officer employee, or rep- 
resentative obtains any samples, prior to 
leaving the premises, he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge a re- 
ceipt describing the sampile obtained and if 
requested a portion of each such sample 
equal in volume of weight to the portion 
retained. If any analysis is made of such 
samples, a copy of the results of such anal- 
ysis shall be furnished promptly to the 
owner, operator, or person in charge. 

(2)(A) Any records, reports, or informa- 
tion obtained from any person under this 
section (including records, reports, or in- 
formation obtained by representatives of the 
Environmental Protection Agency) shall be 
available to the public, except that upon a 
showing satisfactory to the Administrator 
(or the State, as the case may be) by any 
person that records, reports, or information, 
or particular part thereof (other than health 
or safety effects data), to which the Admin- 
istrator (or the State, as the case may be) 
or any officer, employee, or representative 
has access under this section if made public 
would divulge information entitled to pro- 
tection under section 1905 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, such information or 
particular portion thereof shall be consid- 
ered confidential in accordance with the 
purposes of that section, except that such 
record, report, document or information may 
be disclosed to other officers, employees, or 
authorized representatives of the United 
States concerned with carrying out this Act, 
or when relevant in any proceeding under 
this Act. 

(B) Any person not subject to the provi- 
sions of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code who knowingly and willfully 
divulges or discloses any information entitled 
to protection under this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or to imprisonment not 
to exceed one year, or both. 

(C) In submitting data under this Act, 
@ person required to provide such data may 
(i) designate the data which such person 
believes is entitled to protection under this 
subsection and (il) submit such designated 
data separately from other data submitted 
under this Act. A designation under this 
paragraph shall be made in writing and in 
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such manner as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe. 

(D) Notwithstanding any limitation con- 
tained in this section or any other provision 
of law, all information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Administrator (or any 
representative of the Administrator) under 
this Act shall be made available, upon writ- 
ten request of any duly authorized commit- 
tee of the Congress, to such committee. 

(f) In awarding contracts to any person 
engaged in response actions, the President or 
the State, in any case where it is awarding 
contracts pursuant to a contract entered into 
under subsection (d) of this section, shall 
require compliance with Federal health and 
safety standards established under section 
301(f) of this Act by contractors and sub- 
contractors as a condition of such contracts. 

(g)(1) All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction, repair, or 
alteration work funded in whole or in part 
under this section shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on proj- 
ects of a character similar in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. The 
President shall not approve any such fund- 
ing without first obtaining adequate assur- 
ance that required labor standards will be 
maintained upon the construction work. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in paragraph (1), the authority and func- 
tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) 
and section 276c of title 40 of the United 
States Code. 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, subject to the provisions of section 
111 of this Act, the President may authorize 
the use of such emergency procurement 
powers as he deems necessary to effect the 
purpose of this Act. Upon determination that 
such procedures are necessary, the Presi- 
dent shall promulgate regulations prescrib- 
ing the circumstances under which such 
authority shall be used and the procedures 
governing the use of such authority. 

(i) There is hereby established within the 
Public Health Service an agency, to be known 
as the Agency for Toxic Substances and 
Disease Registry, which shall report directly 
to the Surgeon General of the United States. 
The Administrator of said Agency shall, with 
the cooperation of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Directors of the National Institute 
of Medicine, National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, National Institute 
of Occupational Safety and Health, Centers 
for Disease Control, the Administrator of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration, and the Administrator of the Socia) 
Security Administration, effectuate and im- 
plement the health related authorities of this 
Act. In addition, said Administrator shall— 

(1) in cooperation with the States, estab- 
lish and maintain a national registry of 
serious diseases and illnesses and a national 
registry of persons exposed to toxic sub- 
stances; 


(2) establish and maintain inventory of 
literature, research, and studies on the health 
effects of toxic substances; 


(3) in cooperation with the States, and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
establish and maintain a complete listing 
of areas closed to the public or otherwise 
restricted in use because of toxic substance 
contamination; 


(4) in cases of public health emergencies 
caused or believed to be caused by exposure 
to toxic substances, provide medical care and 
testing to exposed Individuals, including but 
not limited to tissue sampling, chromosom- 
al testing, epidemiological studies, or any 
other assistance appropriate under the cir- 
cumstances; and 
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(5) either independently or as part of 
other health status survey, conduct periodic 
survey and screening programs to deter- 
mine relationships between exposure to toxic 
substances and illness. In cases of public 
health emergencies, exposed persons shall 
be eligible for admission to hospitals and 
other facilities and services operated or pro- 
vided by the Public Health Service. 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN 


Sec. 105. Within one hundred and eighty 
days after the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall, after notice and opportunity 
for public comments, revise and republish 
the national contingency plan for the re- 
moval of oil and hazardous substances, orig- 
inally prepared and published pursuant to 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, to reflect and effectuate the 
responsibilities and powers created by this 
Act, in addition to those matters specified 
in section 311(c) (2). Such revision shall in- 
clude a section of the plan to be known as 
the national hazardous substance response 
plan which shall establish procedures and 
standards for responding to releases of haz- 
ardous substances, pollutants and contami- 
nants, which shall include at a minimum: 

(1) methods for discovering and investi- 
gating facilities at which hazardous sub- 
stances have been disposed of or otherwise 
come to be located; 

(2) methods for evaluating, including 
analyses of relative cost, and remedying any 
releases or threats of releases from facilities 
which pose substantial danger to the public 
health or the environment; 

(3) methods and criteria for determining 
the appropriate extent of removal, remedy, 
and other measures authorized by this Act; 

(4) appropriate roles and responsibilities 
for the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and for interstate and nongovern- 
mental entities in effectuating the plan; 

(5) provision for identification, procure- 
ment, maintenance, and storage of response 
equipment and supplies; 

(6) a method for and assignment of re- 
sponsibility for reporting the existence of 
such facilities which may be located on 
federally owned or controlled properties and 
any releases of hazardous substances from 
such facilities; 


(7) means of assuring that remedial ac- 
tion measures are cost effective over the 
period of potential exposure to the hazardous 
substances or contaminated materials; 


(8) (A) criteria for determining priorities 
among releases or threatened releases 
throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of taking remedial action and, to the 
extent practicable taking into account the 
potential urgency of such action, for the 
purpose of taking removal action. Criteria 
and priorities under this paragraph shall be 
based upon relative risk or danger to public 
health or welfare or the environment, in the 
Judgment of the President, taking into ac- 
count to the extent possible the population 
at risk, the hazard potential of the hazardous 
substances at such facilities, the potential 
for contamination of drinking water sup- 
plies, the potential for direct human con- 
tact, the potential for destruction of sensi- 
tive ecosystems, State preparedness to as- 
sume State costs and responsibilities, and 
other appropriate factors; 


(B) based upon the criteria set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, the 
President shall list as part of the plan na- 
tional priorities among the known releases 
or threatened releases throughout the United 
States and shall revise the list no less often 
than annually. Within one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and annually 
thereafter, each State shall establish and 
submit for consideration by the President 
priorities for remedial action among known 
releases and potential releases in that State 
based upon the criteria set forth in sub- 
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paragraph (A) of this paragraph. In assem- 
bling or revising the national list, the Presi- 
dent shall consider any priorities established 
by the States. At least four hundred of the 
highest priority facilities shall be designated 
individually and shall be referred to as the 
“top priority among known response tar- 
gets”. Other priority facilities or incidents 
may be listed singly or grouped for response 
priority purposes; and 

(9) specified roles for private organizations 
and entities in preparation for response and 
in responding to releases of hazardous sub- 
Stances, including identification of appro- 
priate qualifications and capacity therefor. 
The plan shall specify procedures, tech- 
niques, materials, equipment, and methods 
to be employed in identifying, removing, or 
remedying releases of hazardous substances 
comparable to those required under section 
31l1(c)(2) (F) and (G) and (j)(1) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Fol- 
lowing publication of the revised national 
contingency plan, the response to and actions 
to minimize damage from hazardous sub- 
stances releases shall, to the greatest extent 
possible, be in accordance with the provisions 
of the plan. The President may, from time 
to time, revise and republish the national 
contingency plan. 


ABATEMENT CONTROL 


Sec. 106. (a) In addition to any other ac- 
tion taken by a State or local government, 
when the President determines that there 
may be a substantial danger to the public 
health or welfare because of an actual or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
from a facility, he may require the Attorney 
General of the United States to secure such 
relief as may be necessary to abate such dan- 
ger or threat, and the district court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
threat occurs shall have jurisdiction to grant 
such relief as the public interest and the 
equities of the case may require. The Presi- 
dent may also, after notice to the affected 
State, take other action under this section 
including, but not limited to, issuing such 
orders as may be necessary to protect public 
health and the environment. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates, or 
fails or refuses to comply with, any order of 
the President under subsection (a) may, in 
an action brought in the appropriate United 
States district court to enforce such order, 
be fined not more than $5,000 for each day in 
which such violation occurs or such failure 
to comply continues. 

(c) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after enactment of this Act, the President 
shall, after consultation with the Attorney 
General, establish and publish guidelines for 
using the imminent hazard, enforcement, 
and emergency response authorities of this 
section and other existing statutes adminis- 
tered by the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to effectuate the 
responsibilities and powers created by this 
Act. Such guidelines shall to the extent prac- 
ticable be consistent with the national haz- 
ardous substance response plan, and shall 
include, at a minimum, the assignment of 
responsibility for coordinating response ac- 
tions with the issuance of administrative 
orders, enforcement of standards and per- 
mits, the gathering of information, and other 
imminent hazard and emergency powers au- 
thorized by (1) sections 311(c) (2), 308, 309. 
and 504(a) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, (2) sections 3007, 3008, 3013, and 
7003 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, (3) sec- 
tions 1445 and 1431 of the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, (4) sections 113, 114, and 303 of 
the Clean Air Act, and (5) section 7 of the 
Toxic Substances Control Act. 

LIABILITY 

Sec. 107. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision or rule of law, and subject only to 
the defenses set forth in subsection (b) of 
this section— 
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(1) the owner and operator of a vessel or a 
facility, 

(2) any person who at the time of disposal 
of any hazardous substance owned or oper- 
ated any facility at which such hazardous 
substances were disposed of, 

(3) any person who by contract, agreement, 
or otherwise arranged for disposal, treatment, 
or transport for disposal or treatment or 
hazardous substances owned or possessed by 
such person, by any other party or entity, at 
any facility owned or operated by another 
party or entity and containing such hazard- 
ous substances, and 

(4) any person who accepts or accepted 
any hazardous substances for transport to 
disposal or treatment facilities or sites se- 
lected by such person, from which there is a 
release, or a threatened release which causes 
the incurrence of response costs, of a hazard- 
ous substance, shall be strictly liable for— 

(A) all costs of removal or remedial action 
incurred by the United States Government 
or a State; 

(B) any other necessary costs of remoyal 
incurred by any other person consistent with 
the national contingency plan published un- 
der section 105 of this Act; and 

(C) damages for injury to, destruction Of, 
or loss of natural resources, including the 
reasonable costs of assessing such injury, 
destruction, or loss. 

(b) There shall be no liability under sub- 
section (a) of this section for a person other- 
wise liable who can establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the release or threat 
of release of a hazardous substance and the 
damages resulting therefrom were caused 
solely by— 

(1) an act of God; 

(2) an act of war; 

(3) an act or omission of a third party 
other than an employee or agent of the de- 
fendant, or than one whose act or omission 
occurs in connection with a contractual rela- 
tionship, existing directly or indirectly, with 
the defendant, if the defendant establishes 
by a preponderance of the evidence that (a) 
he exercised due care with respect to the 
hazardous substance concerned, taking into 
consideration the characteristics of such haz- 
ardous substance, in light of all relevant 
facts and circumstances, and (b) he took 
precautions against foreseeable acts or omis- 
sions of any such third party and the con- 
sequences that could result from such acts 
or omissions; or 

(4) any combination of the foregoing para- 
graphs. 

(c) If any person who is Hable for a re- 
lease or threat of release of a hazardous sub- 
stance fails to properly provide removal or 
remedial action upon request of the Presi- 
dent, such person shall be liable to the 
United States for punitive damages in an 
amount at least equal to, and not more than 
three times, the amount of any costs in- 
curred by the Fund as a result of such fail- 
ure to take proper action. The President is 
authorized to commence a civil action against 
any such person to recover the punitive dam- 
ages, which shall be in addition to any costs 
recovered from such person pursuant to sec- 
tion 112(c) of this Act. Any moneys received 
by the United States pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be deposited in the Fund. 

(d) No person shall be liable under this 
title for damages as a result of actions taken 
or omitted in preparation for, or in the course 
of, rendering care, assistance, or advice in 
accordance with the national contingency 
plan or at the direction of an onscene coordi- 
nator appointed under such plan, with re- 
spect to an incident creating a danger to 
public health or welfare or the environment 
as & result of any release of a hazardous sub- 
stance or the threat thereof. This subsection 
shall not preclude liability for damages as 
the result of gross negligence or intentional 
misconduct on the part of such person. For 


the purposes of the preceding sentence, reck- 
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less, willful, or wanton misconduct shall 
constitute gross negligence. 

(e) (1) No indemnification, hold harmless, 
or similar agreement or conveyance shall be 
effective to transfer from the owner or oper- 
ator of any facility or from any person who 
may be liable for a release or threat of re- 
lease under this section, to any other per- 
son the liability imposed under this section. 
Nothing in this subsection shall bar any 
agreement to insure, hold harmless, or in- 
demnify a party to such agreement for any 
lability under this section. 

(2) Nothing in this title, including the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
shall bar a cause of action that an owner 
or operator or any other person subject to 
liability under this section, or a guarantor, 
has or would have, by reason of subrogation 
or otherwise against any person. 

(f) In the case of an injury to, destruction 
of, or loss of natural resources under sub- 
paragraph (C) of subsection (a) lability 
shall be to the United States Government 
and to any State for natural resources with- 
in the State or belonging to, managed by, 
controlled by, or appertaining to such State: 
Provided, however, That no liability to the 
United States or State shall be imposed un- 
der subparagraph (C) of subsection (a), 
where the party sought to be charged has 
demonstrated that the damages to natural 
resources complained of were specifically 
identified as an irreversible and irretrievable 
commitment of natural resources in an en- 
vironmental impact statement, or other 
comparable environment analysis, and the 
decision to grant a permit or license author- 
izes such commitment of natural resources, 
and the facility or project was otherwise op- 
erating within the terms of its permit or 
license. The President, or the authorized 
representative of any State, shall act on be- 
half of the public as trustee of such natural 
resources to recover for such damages. Sums 
recovered shall be available for use to re- 
store, rehabilitate, or acquire the equivalent 
of such natural resources by the appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government or the 
State government, but the measure of such 
damages shall not be limited by the sums 
which can be used to restore or replace such 
resources. There shall be no recovery under 
the authority of subparagraph (C) of sub- 
section (a) where such damages and the re- 
lease of a hazardous substance from which 
such damages resulted have occurred wholly 
before the enactment of this Act. 

(g) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government 
shall be subject to, and comply with, this 
Act in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent, both procedurally and substantively, 
as any nongovernmental entity, including 
liability under this section. 

(h) The owner or operator of a vessel shall 
be liable in accordance with this section and 
section 311 of the Clean Water Act and as 
provided under section 114 of this Act not- 
withstanding any provision of the Act of 
March 3, 1851 (46 U.S.C. 183ff) . 

(i) No person (including the United 
States or any State) may recover under the 
authority of this section for any removal 
costs or damages resulting from the field ap- 
plication of a pesticide product registered 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall affect or modify in any way the 
obligations or liability of any person under 
any other provision of State or Federal law, 
including common law, for damages, injury, 
or loss resulting from a release of any haz- 
ardous substance or for removal or the costs 
of removal of such hazardous substance. 

(j) Recovery by any person (including the 
United States or any State) for removal costs 
or damages resulting from a federaly per- 
mitted release shall be pursuant to existing 
law in leu of this section. Nothing in this 
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paragraph shall affect or modify in any way 
the obligations or liability of any person 
under any other provision of State or Fed- 
eral law, including common law, for dam- 
ages, injury, or loss resulting from a release 
of any hazardous substance or for removal 
or the costs of removal of such hazardous 
substance. In addition, costs of removal in- 
curred by the Federal Government in con- 
nection with a discharge specified in sec- 
tion 101(10) (B) or (C) shall be recoverable 
in an action brought under section 309(b) 
of the Clean Water Act. 

(K)(1) The liability established by this 
section or any other law for the owner or 
operator of a hazardous waste disposal fa- 
cility which has received a permit under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
shall be transferred to and assumed by the 
Post-closure Liability Fund established by 
section of this Act when— 

(A) such facility and the owner and op- 
erator thereof has complied withh the re- 
quirements of subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act and regulations issued there- 
under, which may affect the performance of 
such facility after closure; and 

(B) such facility has been closed in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and the con- 
ditions of such permit, and such facility and 
the surrounding area have been monitored 
as required by such regulations and permit 
conditions for a period not to exceed five 
years after closure to demonstrate that there 
is no substantial likelihood that any migra- 
tion offsite or release from confinement of 
any hazardous substance or other risk to 
public health or welfare will occur. 

(2) Such transfer of liability shall be ef- 
fective ninety days after the owner or opera- 
tor of such facility notifies the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection Agency 
(and the State where it has an authorized 
program under section 3006(b) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act) that the conditions im- 
posed by this subsection have been satisfied. 
If within such ninety-day period the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency or such State determines that any 
such facility has not complied with all the 
conditions imposed by this subsection or 
that insufficient information has been pro- 
vided to demonstrate such compliance, the 
Administrator or such State shall so notify 
the owner and operator of such facility and 
the administrator of the Fund established by 
section of this Act, and the owner and op- 
erator of such facility shall continue to be 
lable with respect to such facility under this 
section and other law until such time as the 
Administrator and such State determines 
that such facility has compiled with all con- 
ditions imposed by this subsection. A deter- 
mination by the Administrator or such State 
that a facility has not compiled with all con- 
ditions imposed by this subsection or that in- 
sufficient information has been supplied to 
demonstrate comovliance, shall be'a final ad- 
ministrative action for purposes of judicial 
review. A request for additional information 
shall state in specific terms the data required. 

(3) In addition to the assumption of lia- 
bility of owners and operators under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Post-closure 
Liability Fund established by section of 
this Act may be used to pay costs of moni- 
toring and care and maintenance of a site 
incurred by other persons after the period 
of monitoring required by regulations under 
subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
for hazardous waste disposal facilities meet- 
ing the conditions of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 

(4) (A) Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall conduct a study and 
shall submit a report thereon to the Con- 
gress on the feasibility of establishing or 
qualifying an optional system of private in- 
surance for postclosure financial responsi- 
bility for hazardous waste disposal facilities 
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ch this subsection applies. Such study 
aA aia a specification of adequate and 
realistic minimum standards to assure that 
any such privately placed insurance will 
carry out the purposes of this subsection in 
a reliable, enforceable, and practical man- 
ner. Such a study shall include an examina- 
tion of the public and private incentives, 
programs, and actions necessary to make pri- 
vately placed insurance & practical and ef- 
fective option to the financing system for 
the Post-closure Liability Fund provided in 

Il of this Act. 

sir Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act and after 
a public hearing, the President shall by rule 
determine whether or not it is feasible to 
establish or qualify an optional system of 
private insurance for postclosure financial 
responsibility for hazardous waste disposal 
facilities to which this subsection applies. 
If the President determines the establish- 
ment or qualification of such a system would 
be infeasible, he shall promptly publish an 
explanation of the reasons for such a de- 
termination. If the President determines the 
establishment or qualification of such a sys- 
tem would be feasible, he shall promptly 
publish notice of such determination. Not 
later than six months after an affirmative 
determination under the preceding sentence 
and after a public hearing, the President 
shall by rule promulgate adequate and real- 
istic minimum standards which must be met 
by any such privately placed insurance, tak- 
ing into account the purposes of this Act 
and this subsection. Such rules shall also 
specify reasonably expeditious procedures by 
which privately placed insurance plans can 
qualify as meeting such minimum stand- 
ards. 

(C) In the event any privately placed in- 
surance plan qualifies under subparagraph 
(B), any person enrolled in, and complying 
with the terms of, such plan shall be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of this subsection and exempt 
from the requirements to pay any tax or 
fee to the Post-closure Liability Pund under 
title IT of this Act. 

(D) The President may issue such rules 
and take such other actions as are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this paragraph. 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Sec. 108. (a)(1) The owner or operator of 
each vessel (except a mnon-self-propelled 
barge that does not carry hazardous sub- 
stances as cargo) over three hundred gross 
tons that uses any port or place in the 
United States or the navigable waters or any 
offshore facility, shall establish and main- 
tain, in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the President, evidence of financial 
responsibility of $300 per gross ton (or for 
& vessel carrying hazardous substances as 
cargo, or $5,000,000, whichever is greater). 
Financial responsibility may be established 
by any one, or any combination, of the fol- 
lowing: guarantee, surety bond, or qualifica- 
tion as a self-insurer. Any bond filed shall be 
issued by a bonding company authorized to 
do business in the United States. In cases 
where an owner or operator owns, operates, 
or charters more than one vessel subject to 
this subsection, evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility need be established only to meet 
the maximum liability applicable to the 
largest of such vessels. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
withhold or revoke the clearance required by 
section 4197 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States of any vessel subject to this 
subsection that does not have certification 
furnished by the President that the financial 
responsibility provisions of paragraph (1) 
of this subsection have been complied 
with. 

(3) The Secretary of Transportation, in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by him, 
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shall (A) deny entry to any port or place in 
the United States or navigable waters to, 
and (B) detain at the port or place in the 
United States from which it is about to de- 
part for any other port or place in the United 
States, any vessel subject to this subsection 
that, upon request, does not produce certi- 
fication furnished by the President that the 
financial responsibility provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection have been com- 
plied with. 

(b)(1) Beginning not earlier than five 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the President shall promulgate require- 
ments (for facilities in addition to those 
under subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act and other Federal law) that classes of 
facilities establish and maintain evidence of 
financial responsibility consistent with the 
degree and duration of risk associated with 
the production, transportation, treatment, 
storage, or disposal of hazardous substances. 
Not later than three years after the date of 
enactment of the Act, the President shall 
identify those classes for which requirements 
will be first developed and publish notice of 
such identification in the Federal Register. 
Priority in the development of such require- 
ments shall be accorded to those classes of 
facilities, owners, and operators which the 
President determines present the highest 
level of risk of injury. 

(2) The level of financial responsibility 
shall be initially established, and, when 
necessary, adjusted to protect against the 
level of risk which the President in his dis- 
cretion believes is appropriate based on the 
payment experience of the Fund, commercial 
insurers, courts settlements and judgments, 
and voluntary claims satisfaction. To the 
maximum extent practicable, the President 
shall cooperate with and seek the advice of 
the commercial insurance industry in devel- 
oping financial responsibility requirements. 

(3) Regulations promulgated under this 
subsection shall incrementally impose finan- 
cial responsibility requirements over a period 
of not less than three and no more than six 
years after the date of promulgation. Where 
possible, the level of financial responsibility 
which the President believes appropriate as a 
final requirement shall be achieved through 
incremental, annual increases in the require- 
ments. 

(4) Where a facility is owned or operated 
by more than one person, evidence of finan- 
cial resvonsibility covering the facility may 
be established and maintained by one of the 
owners or operators, or, in consolidated 
form, by or on behalf of two or more owners 
or operators. When evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility is established in a consolidated 
form, the proportional share of each partici- 
pant shall be shown. The evidence shall be 
accompanied by a statement authorizing the 
applicant to act for and in behalf of each 
participant in submitting and maintaining 
the evidence of financial responsibility. 

(5) The minimum requirements for evi- 
dence of financial responsibility for motor 
carriers covered by this Act shall be deter- 
mined under section 30 of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980, Public Law 96-296. 

(c) Any claim authorized by section 107 or 
111 may be asserted directly against any 
guarantor providing evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility as required under this section. 
In defending such a claim, the guarantor 
may invoke any rights and defenses which 
would be available to the owner or operator 
under this title. The guarantor may also in- 
voke any other defense that such guarantor 
might have been entitled to invoke in a 
proceeding brought by the owner or operator 
against him. 


(d) Any guarantor acting in good faith 
against such claims under this Act are as- 
serted as a guarantor shall be liable under 
section 107 or section 112(c) of this title only 
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up to the monetary limits of the policy of 
insurance or indemnity contract such guar- 
antor has undertaken or of the guaranty of 
other evidence of financial responsibility 
furnished under section 108 of this Act, and 
only to the extent that Mability is not ex- 
cluded by restrictive endorsement: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not alter the lia- 
bility of any person under section 107 of this 
Act. 
PENALTY 


Sec, 109. Any person who, after notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing, is found to 
have failed to comply with the requirements 
of section 108, the regulations issued there- 
under, or with any denial or detention order 
shall be liable to the United States for a civil 
penalty, not to exceed $10,000 for each day of 
violation. 


EMPLOYEE PROTECTION 


Sec. 110. (a) No person shall fire or in any 
other way discriminate against, or cause to 
be fired or discriminated against, any em- 
ployee or any authorized representative of 
employees by reason of the fact that such 
employee or representative has provided in- 
formation to a State or to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, filed, instituted, or caused to be 
filed or instituted any proceeding under this 
Act, or has testified or is about to testify in 
any proceeding resulting from the adminis- 
tration or enforcement of the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) Any employee or a representative of 
employees who believes that he has been fired 
or otherwise discriminated against by any 
person in violation of subsection (a) of this 
section may, within thirty days after such 
alleged violation occurs, apply to the Secre- 
tary of Labor for a review of such firing or 
alleged discrimination. A copy of the appli- 
cation shall be sent to such person, who 
shall be the respondent. Upon receipt of such 
application, the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause such investigation to be made as he 
deems appropriate. Such investigation shall 
provide an opportunity for a public hearing 
at the request of any party to such review 
to enable the parties to present information 
relating to such alleged violation. The par- 
ties shall be given written notice of the 
time and place of the hearing at least five 
days prior to the hearing. Any such hearing 
shall be of record and shall be subject to 
section 554 of title 5, United States Code. 
Upon receiving the report of such investi- 
gation, the Secretary of Labor shall make 
findings of fact. If he finds that such viola- 
tion did occur, he shall issue a decision, in- 
corporating an order therein and his findings, 
requiring the party committing such viola- 
tion to take such affirmative action to abate 
the violation as the Secretary of Labor deems 
appropriate, including, but not limited to, 
the rehiring or reinstatement of the em- 
ployee or representative of employees to his 
former position with compensation. If he 
finds that there was no such violation, he 
shall issue an order denying the applica- 
tion. Such order issued by the Secretary of 
Labor under this subparagraph shall be sub- 
ject to judiical review in the same manner 
as orders and decisions are subject to judi- 
cial review under this Act. 

(c) Whenever an order is issued under this 
section to abate such violation, at the re- 
quest of the applicant a sum equal to the 
aggregate amount of all costs and expenses 
(including the attorney's fees) determined 
by the Secretary of Labor to have been rea- 
sonably incurred by the applicant for, or 
in connection with, the institution and pros- 
ecution of such proceedings, shall be as- 
sessed against the person committing such 
violation. 

(d) This section shall have no applica- 
tion to any employee who acting without 
discretion from his employer (or his agent) 
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deliberately violates any requirement of this 
Act. 

(e) The President shall conduct continu- 
ing evaluations of potential loss of shifts of 
employment which may result from the ad- 
ministration or enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act, including, where eppropri- 
ate, investigating threatened plant closures 
or reductions in employment allegedly re- 
sulting from such administration or en- 
forcement. Any employee who is discharged, 
or laid off, threatened with discharge or lay- 
off, or otherwise discriminated against by 
any person because of the alleged results of 
such administration or enforcement, or any 
representative of such employee, may request 
the President to conduct a full investigation 
of the matter and, at the request of any 
party, shall hold public hearings, require the 
parties, including the employer involved, to 
present information relating to the actual or 
potential effect of such administration or en- 
forcement on employment and any alleged 
discharge, layoff; or other discrimination, 
and the detailed reasons or justification 
therefore. Any such hearing shall be of rec- 
ord and shall be subject to section 554 of title 
5, United States Code. Upon receiving the re- 
port of such investigation, the President 
shall make findings of fact as to the effect 
of such administration or enforcement on 
employment and on the alleged discharge, 
layoff, or discrimination and shall make such 
recommendations as he deems appropriate. 
Such report, findings, and recommendations 
shall be available to the public. Nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to require 
or authorize the President or any State to 
modify or withdraw any action, standard, 
anation; or any other requirement of this 

ct, 
USES OF FUND 


Sec. 111. (a) The President shall use the 
money in the Fund for the following pur- 
poses: 

(1) payment of governmental response 
per incurred pursuant to section 104 of this 

e; 

(2) payment of any claim for necessary re- 
Sponse costs incurred by any other person 
as a result of carrying out the national con- 
tingency plan established under section 311 
(c) of the Clean Water Act and amehdea by 
section 105 of this title: Provided, however, 
That such costs must be approved under said 
plan and certified by the responsible Federal 
official; 

(3) payment of any claim authori 
subsection (b) of this section and sap 
cided pursuant to section 112 of this title, 
including those costs set out in subsection 
they (3) of this title; and 

payment of costs specifie - 
payers Cl, of this title. a ae BUD 
e sident shall not pay for - 
ministrative costs or eatea mit oF tas 
Fund unless such costs and expenses are 
reasonably necessary for and incidental to 
the implementation of this title. 

(b) Claims asserted and compensable but 
unsatisfied under provisions of section 311 
of the Clean Water Act, which are repealed 
or modified by section 304 of this Act may 
be asserted against the Fund under this 
title; and other claims resulting from a re- 
aves or a release of a hazardous 

ance may asserted agains 
under this title for— a iy iim 
(1) 


all out-of-pocket medical expenses, 
including rehabilitation costs of burial ex- 
penses, due to personal injury; 

(2) injury to, or destruction or loss of, 
natural resources, including cost for damage 


assessment: Provided, however, That any 
such claim may be asserted only by the 
President, as trustee, or by any State for 
natural resources within the boundary of 
the State belonging to, managed by, con- 
trolled by, or appertaining to the State: 
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(3) any claim for any capital loss or loss 
of income by an agricultural producer or 
processor due to destruction or loss of value 
of any livestock or livestock products, any 
poultry or eggs, any agricultural commodi- 
ties (including grain, feed, or produce), or 
any orchard or cropland, forestland, range- 
land, or pastureland taken out of produc- 
tion, where such destruction or loss of value 
results from condemnation or restriction on 
use determined by a public health agency 
to be necessary because of contamination 
resulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance, or where such destruction or injury 
results directly from a release of a hazardous 
substance, and such release occurs or has 
occurred after January 1, 1974; and 

(4) any claim for any capital loss or loss of 
income by a harvester or processor of fish or 
seafood due to destruction or loss of value 
of any fishery stock, any harvested fish or 
seafood, or any fish or seafood product, 
where such destruction or loss of value re- 
sults from condemnation or restriction on 
use determined by a public health agency to 
be necessary because of contamination re- 
sulting from a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance, or where such destruction or injury 
results directly from a release of a hazardous 
substance, and such release occurs or has 
occurred after January 1, 1978. 

Payment of any claim for out-of-pocket 
medical expenses under this subsection shall 
be limited to those incurred from the time 
of initial exposure to a hazardous substance 
in a release, until six years following dis- 
covery of such exposure. Any such payment 
shall not exceed $30,000 to each such claim- 
ant, or such adjustment of such amount as 
the President shall annually establish, taking 
into account changes in the consumer price 
index. No claim shall be paid out for out-of- 
pocket medical expenses except to the extent 
the injured party's medical expenses exceed 
$300. Payment of any claim for calculable 
direct lost wages or other personal income 
under paragraphs (3) or (4) of this subsec- 
tion shall be limited to 100 per centum of 
the actual net amount lost in the first year 
following the commencement of such loss 
and 80 per centum of the actual amount lost 
in the second year following the commence- 
ment of such loss, and shall be payable only 
to a claimant for whom the gross income 
from activities adversely affected by the re- 
lease of a hazardous substance exceeds 25 per 
centum of his total gross income from all 
sotrces for the average of the preceding 
three taxable years. 

(c) Uses of the Fund under subsection 
(a) of this section include— 

(1) the costs of assessing both short-term 
and long-term injury to, destruction of, or 
loss of any natural resources resulting from 
a release of a hazardous substance; 

(2) the costs of Federal or State efforts in 
the restoration, rehabilitation, or replace- 
ment or acquiring the equivalent of any nat- 
ural resources injured, destroy, or lost as 
a result of a release of a hazardous substance; 

(3) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to identify, investigate, and take en- 
forcement and abatement action against re- 
leases of hazardous substances 

(4) the costs of epidemiologic studies, de- 
velopment and maintenance of a registry 
of persons exposed to hazardous substances 
to allow long-term health effect studies, and 
diagnostic services not otherwise available 
to determine whether persons in populations 
exposed to hazardous substances are suffer- 
ing from long-latency diseases; 

(5) to the extent authorized by the Presi- 
dent in his discretion, and not to exceed 
$10,000,000 per fiscal year, the reasonable 
costs of expert witnesses employed by claim- 
ants in actions to recover damages under sec- 
tion 107 of this Act, to the extent authorized 
by the court, and the costs of neutral expert 
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panels which may be established in such 
actions by the court, sua sponte or on the 
motion of any party; 

(6) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of pro- 
viding equipment and similar overhead, re- 
lated to the purposes of this Act and section 
311 of the Clean Water Act, and needed to 
supplement equipment and services available 
through contractors or other non-Federal 
entities, and of establishing and maintain- 
ing damage assessment capability, for any 
Federal agency involved in strike forces, 
emergency task forces, or other response 
teams under the national contingency plan; 
and 

(7) subject to such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts, the costs of a 
program to protect the health and safety of 
employees involved in response to hazardous 
substance releases. Such program shall be 
developed jointly by the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, and the National In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health 
and shall include, but not be limited to, 
measures for identifying and assessing haz- 
ards to which persons engaged in removal, 
remedy, or other response to hazardous sub- 
stances may be exposed, methods to protect 
workers from such hazardous, and necessary 
regulatory and enforcement measures to as- 
sure adequate protection of such employees. 

(dad) (1) No money in the Fund may be used 
under subsection (c) (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion, nor for the payment of any claim under 
subsection (b)(2) of this section, where the 
injury, destruction, or loss of natural re- 
sources and the release of a hazardous sub- 
stance from which such damages resulted 
have occurred wholly before the enactment 
of this Act. 

(2) No money in the Fund may be used 
for the payment of any claim for out-of- 
pocket medical expenses under subsection 
(b) of this section where the exposure of the 
claimant to a release of a hazardous sub- 
stance has occurred wholly prior to January 
1, 1977, and the claimant has discovered or 
has knowledge of his injury or disease prior 
to such date. 

(3) No money in the fund may be used for 
the payment of any claim for out-of-pocke” 
medical expenses under subsection (b)(1 
of this section where such expenses are asso 
ciated with disease or injury resulting from 
long-term exposure to ambient concentra- 
tions of air pollutants from multiple or dif- 
fuse sources. 

(e)(1) Claims against or presented to the 
Fund shall not be valid or paid in excess of 
the total money in the Fund at any one time. 
Such claims become valid only when addi- 
tional money is collected, appropriated, or 
otherwise added to the Fund. Should the 
total claims outstanding at any time exceed 
the current balance of the Fund, the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, defer payment of 
all claims or of any class of claims, make 
partial payment on a prorated basis to each 
affected claimant, or provide for the payment 
of claims on a priority basis determined un- 
der regulation as to relative hardship to 
claimants. 

(2) In any fiscal year, two-thirds of the 
money credited to the Fund under title II 
of this Act shall be available only for the 
purposes specified in paragraphs (1). (2), 
and (4) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(3) No money in the Fund shall be avall- 
able for remedial action, other than actions 
specified in subsection (c) of this section, 
with respect to federally owned facilities. 

(4) Paragraphs (1) and (4) of subsection 
(a) of this section shall in the aggregate be 
subject to such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts. 

(í) The President is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations designating one or more 
Federal officials who may obligate money in 
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the Fund in accordance with this section or 
portions thereof. The President is also au- 
thorized to delegate authority to obligate 
money in the Fund or to settle claims to 
officials of a State operating under a contract 
or cooperative agreement with the Federal 
Government pursuant to section 104(d) of 
this title. 

(g) The owner and operator of any vessel 
or facility from which a hazardous substance 
has been released shall provide notice to all 
potential injured parties by publication or 
a notice in all local newspapers serving the 
affected area. 

(h)(1) ln accordance with regulations 
promulgated under section 301(c) of this 
Act, damages for injury to, destruction of, 
or loss of natural resources resulting from a 
release of a hazardous substance, for the pur- 
poses of this Act and section 311(f) (4) and 
(5): of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, shall be assessed by (A) the Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for living 
natural resources and their supporting eco- 
systems over which such Service has manage- 
ment or conservation authority, (B) the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration for other natu- 
ral resources in marine ecosystems, and (C) 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency for all other natural re- 
soruces. Such officials shall act for the Pres- 
ident as trustee under this section and sec- 
tion 311(f)(5) of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. 

(2) Any determination or assessment of 
damages for injury to, destruction of, or loss 
of natural resources for the purposes of this 
Act and section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall 
have the force and effect of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption on behalf of any claimant (in- 
cluding a trustee under section 107 of this 
Act or a Federal agency) in any judicial or 
adjudicatory administrative proceeding 
under this Act or section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(i) Except in a situation requiring action 
to avoid an irreversible loss of natural re- 
sources or to prevent or reduce any continu- 
ing danger to natural resources or similar 
need for emergency action, funds may not 
be used under this Act for the restoration, 
rehabilitation, or replacement or acquisi- 
tion of the equivalent of any natural re- 
sources until a plan for the use of such 
funds for such purposes has been developed 
and adopted by affected Federal agencies 
and the Governor or Governors of any State 
having sustained damage to natural re- 
sources within its borders, belonging to, 
managed by, or appertaining to such State, 
after adequate public notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing and consideration of all pub- 
lic comment. 

(j) The President shall use the money in 
the Post-closure Liability Fund for any of 
the purposes specified in subsection (a) of 
this section with respect to a hazardous 
waste disposal facility for which liability 
has transferred to such fund under section 
107(k) of this Act, and, in addition, for pay- 
ment of any claim or appropriate request for 
costs of removal, damages, or other compen- 
sation for injury or loss under section 107 
of this Act or any other State or Federal 
law, resulting from a release of a hazardous 
substance from such a facility. 

(k) The Inspector General of each depart- 
ment or agency to which responsibility to 
obligate money in the Fund is delegated 
shall provide an audit review team to audit 
all payments, obligations, reimbursements, 
or other uses of the Fund, to assure that the 
Fund is being properly administered and 
that claims are being appropriately and ex- 
peditiously considered. Each such Inspector 
General shall submit to the Congress an 
interim report one year after the establish- 
ment of the Fund and a final report two 
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years after the establishment of the Fund. 
Each such Inspector General shall there- 
after provide such auditing of the Fund as is 
appropriate. Each Federal agency shall co- 
operate with the Inspector General in carry- 
ing out this subsection. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec. 112. (a) All claims which may be as- 
serted against the Fund pursuant to section 
111 of this title shall be presented in the 
first instance to the owner, operator, or guar- 
antor of the vessel or facility from which a 
hazardous substance has been released, if 
known to the claimant, and to any other 
person known to the claimant who may be 
liable under section 107 of this title. In any 
case where the claim has not been satisfied 
within sixty days of presentation in accord- 
ance with this subsection, the claimant may 
elect to commence an action in court against 
such owner, operator, guarantor, or other 
person or to present the claim to the Fund 
for payment. 

(b)(1) (A) The President shall prescribe 
appropriate forms and procedures for claims 
filed hereunder, which shall include a provi- 
sion requiring the claimant to make a sworn 
verification of the claim to the best of his 
knowledge. Any person who knowingly gives 
or causes to be given any false information 
as a part of any such claim shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined up to $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one (1) year, or both. 

(B) The President is authorized to de- 
signate geographic areas within which in- 
dividuals, exposed to a hazardous substance 
in a release while in such area, may present 
claims to the Fund for payment for out-of- 
pocket medical expenses under section 111 
(b)(1) of this Act. In determining such 
areas, the President may consider the length 
of exposure, documented exposure, extent of 
migration, pathways of human exposure, and 
such other factors as the President deems 
necessary. 

(2)(A) Upon receipt of any claim, the 
President shall as soon as practicable inform 
any known affected parties of the claim and 
shall attempt to promote and arrange a set- 
tlement between the claimant and any per- 
son who may be liable. If the claimant and 
alleged liable party or parties can agree upon 
a settlement, it shall be final and binding 
upon the parties thereto, who will be deemed 
to have waived all recourse against the Fund. 

(B) Where a liable party is unknown or 
cannot be determined, the claimant and the 
President shall attempt to arrange settle- 
ment of any claim against the Fund. The 
President is authorized to award and make 
payment of such a settlement, subject to 
such proof and procedures as he may pro- 
mulgate by regulation. 

(C) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(D) of this paragraph, the President shall 
use the facilities and services of private in- 
surance and claims adjusting organizations 
or State agencies in implementing this sub- 
section and may contract to pay compensa- 
tion for those facilities and services. Any 
contract made under the provisions of this 
paragraph may be made without regard to 
the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (41 U.S.C. 5), upon a 
showing by the President that advertising is 
not reasonably practicable. When the serv- 
ices of a State agency are used hereunder, no 
payment may be made on a claim asserted on 
behalf of that State or any of its agencies or 
subdivisions unless the payment has been 
approved by the President. 

(D) To the extent necessitated by extra- 
ordinary circumstances, where the services of 
such private organizations or State agencies 
are inadequate, the President may use Fed- 
eral personnel to implement this subsection. 

(3) If no settlement is reached within 
forty-five days of filing of a claim through 
negotiation pursuant to this section, the 
President may, if he is satisfied that the in- 
formation developed during the processing 
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of the claim warrants it, make and pay an 
award of the claim. If the claimant is dissat- 
isfied with the award, he may apeal it in the 
manner provided for in subparagraph (G) of 
paragraph (4) of this subsection. If the 
President declines to make an award, he shall 
submit the claim for decision to a member 
of the Board of Arbitrators established pur- 
suant to paragraph (4). 

(4)(A) Prior to the effective date of this 
Act, the President shall establish a Board ot 
Arbitrators to implement this subsection. 
The Board shall consist of as many members 
as the President may determine will be nec- 
essary to implement this subsection expedi- 
tiously, and he may increase or decrease the 
size of the Board at any time in his discre- 
tion in order to enable it to respond to the 
demands of such implementation. Each mem- 
ber of the Board shall be selected through 
utilization of the procedures of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association: Provided, how- 
ever, That no regular employee of the Pres- 
ident or any of the Federal departments, ad- 
ministrations, or agencies to whom he dele- 
gated responsibilities under this Act shall 
act as s member of the Board. 

(B) Hearings conducted hereunder shali 
be public and shall be held in such place as 
may be agreed upon by the parties thereto, 
or, in the absence of such agreement, in such 
place as the President determines, in his dis- 
cretion, will be most convenient for the par- 
ties thereto. 

(C) Hearings before a member of the 
Board shall be informal, and the rules of evi- 
dence prevailing in judicial proceedings need 
not be required. Each member of the Board 
shall have the power to administer oaths and 
to subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of books, rec- 
ords, and other evidence relative or perti- 
nent to the issues presented to him for deci- 
sion. Testimony may be taken by interroga- 
tory or deposition. Each person appearing be- 
fore a member of the Board shall have the 
right ot counsel. Subpenas shall be issued 
and enforced in accordance with procedures 
in subsection (d) of section 555 of title 5, 
United States Code, and rules promulgated 
by the President. If a person fails or refuses 
to obey a subpena, the President may inyoke 
the aid of the district court of the United 
States where the person is found, resides, or 
transacts business in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of the person and the 
production by him of books, papers, docu- 
ments, or any tangible things. 

(D) In any proceeding before a member of 
the Board, the claimant shall bear the bur- 
den of proving his claim. Should a member 
of the Board determine that further investi- 
gations, monitoring, surveys, testing, or other 
information gathering would be useful and 
necessary in deciding the claim, he may re- 
quest the President in writing to undertake 
such activities pursuant to section 104(b) of 
this title. The President shall dispose of such 
a request in his sole discretion, taking into 
account various competing demands and the 
availability of the technical and financial 
capacity to conduct such studies, monitoring, 
and investigations. Should the President de- 
cide tc undertake the requested actions, all 
time requirements for the processing and 
deciding of claims hereunder shall be sus- 
pendod until the President reports the results 
thereof to the member of the Board. 

(E) All costs and expenses approved by the 
President attributable to the employment of 
any member of the Board shall be payable 
from the Fund, including fees and mileage 
expenses for witnesses summoned by such 
members on the same basis and to the same 
extent ac if such witnesses were summoned 
before a district court of the United States. 

(F) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be in writing, with notifica- 
tion to ali appropriate parties, and shall be 
rendered within ninety days of submission 
of a claim to a member, unless all the parties 
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to the claim agree in writing to an extension 
or unless the President extends the time limit 
pursuant to subparagraph (I) of this sub- 
section. 

(G) All decisions rendered by members of 
the Board shall be final, and any party to 
the proceeding may appeal such a decision 
within thirty days of notification of the 
award or decision. Any such appeal shall be 
made to the Federal district court for the 
district where the arbitral hearing took place. 
In any such appeal, the award or decision of 
the member of the Board shal) be considered 
binding and conclusive, and shall not be 
overturned except for arbitrary or capricious 
abuse of the member's discretion: Provided, 
however, That no such award or decision 
shall be admissible as evidence of any issue 
of fact or law in any proceeding brought 
under any other provision of this Act or un- 
der any other provision of law. Nor shall any 
prearvitral settlement reached pursuant to 
subsection (b)(2)(a) of this section be ad- 
missible as evidence in any such proceeding. 

(H) Within twenty days of the expiration 
of the appeal period for any arbitral award 
or decision, or within twenty days of the final 
judicisl determination of any appeal taken 
pursuant to this subsection, the President 
shall pay any such award from the Fund. 
The President shall determine the method, 
terms, and time of payment. 

(I) If at any time the President deter- 
mines that, because of a large number of 
claims arising from any incident or set of 
incidents, it is in the best interests of the 
parties concerned, he may extend the time 
for prearbitral negotiation or for rendering 
an arbitral decision pursuant to this sub- 
section by a period not to exceed sixty days. 
He may also group such claims for submis- 
sion to a member of the Board of Arbitrators. 

(c)(1) Payment of any claim by the Fund 
under this section shall be subject to the 
United States Government acquiring by 
subrogation the rights of the claimant to 
recover those costs of removal or damages 
for which it has compensated the claimant 
from the person responsible or liable for 
such release. 

(2) Any person, including the Fund, who 
pays compensation pursuant to this Act to 
any claimant for damages or costs resulting 
from a release of a hazardous substance 
shall be subrogated to all rights, claims, and 
causes of action for such damages and costs 
of removal that the claimant has under this 
Act or any other law. 

(3) Upon request of the President, the 
Attorney General shall commence an action 
on behalf of the Fund to recover any com- 
pensation paid by the Fund to any claimant 
pursuant to this title, and. without regard 
to any limitation of liability, all costs in- 
curred by the Fund by reason of the claim, 
including interest, administrative and ad- 
judicative costs, and attorney’s fees. Such 
an action may be commenced against any 
owner, operator, or guarantor, or against any 
other person who is liable, pursuant to any 
law, to the compensated claimant or to the 
Fund, for the damages or costs for which 
compensation was paid. 

(da) (1) No claim may be presented, nor 
may an action be commenced for damages 
under this title, unless that claim is pre- 
sented or action commenced within three 
years from the date of the discovery of the 
loss or the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever is later: Provided, however, That 
the time limitations contained herein shall 
not begin to run against a minor until he 
reaches eighteen years of age or a legal rep- 
resentative is duly appointed for him, nor 
against an incompetent person until his 
incompetency ends or a legal representative 
is duly appointed for him. 


(e) Regardless of any State statutory or 
common law to the contrary, no person who 


asserts a claim for damages against the Fund 
pursuant to this title shall be deemed or 
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held to have waived any other claim for 
damages not covered or assertable against the 
Fund under this title arising from the same 
incident, transaction, or set of circum- 
stances, nor to have split a cause of action. 
Further, no person asserting a claim against 
the Fund pursuant to this title shall as a 
result of any determination of a question 
of fact or law made in connection with that 
claim be deemed or held to be collaterally 
estopped from raising such question in con- 
nection with any other claim not covered 
or assertable against the Fund under this 
title arising from the same incident, trans- 
action, or set of circumstances. 
LITIGATION, JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


Sec. 113. (a) Review of any regulation 
promulgated under this Act may be had 
upon application by any interested person 
only in the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States for the District of Columbia. 
Any such application shall be made within 
ninety days from the date of promulgation 
of such regulations. Any matter with respect 
to which review could have been obtained 
under this subsection shall not be subject 
to judicial review in any civil or criminal 
proceeding for enforcement or to obtain 
damages or recovery of response costs. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, the United States district 
courts shall have exclusive original juris- 
diction over all controversies arising under 
this Act, without regard to the citizenship 
of the parties or the amount in controversy. 
Venue shall lie in any district in which the 
release or damages occured, or in which the 
defendant resides, may be found, or has his 
principal office. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Fund shall reside in the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) The provisions of subsection (a) and 
(b) of this section shall not apply to any 
controversy or other matter resulting from 
the assessment of collection of any tax, as 
provided by title II of this Act, or to the 
review of any regulation promulgated under 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(ad) No provision of this Act shall be 
deemed or held to moot any litigation con- 
cerning any release of any hazardous sub- 
stance, or any damages associated therewith, 
commenced prior to enactment of this Act. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAW 


Sec. 114. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or interpreted as preempting any 
State from imposing any additional lability 
or requirements with respect to the release 
of hazardous substances within such State. 

(b) Any person who receives compensa- 
tion for removal costs or damages pursuant 
to this Act shall be precluded from recovering 
compensation for the same removal costs 
or damages pursuant to any other State or 
Federal law. Any person who receives com- 
pensation for removal costs or damages pur- 
suant to any other Federal or State law shall 
be precluded from receiving compensation 
for the same removal costs or damages as 
provided in this Act. 

AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE, ISSUE REGULATIONS 

Sec. 115. The President is authorized to 
delegate and assign any duties or powers im- 
posed upon or assigned to him and to pro- 
mulgate any regulations necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 

TITLE II 

Reserved for Finance Committee action on 
Fund establishment, tax structure, and so 
forth. 


TITLE HI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
REPORTS AND STUDIES 

Sec. 301. (a) The President shall submit 
to the Congress, within four years after en- 
actment of this Act, a comprehensive report 
on experience with the implementation of 
this Act, including, but not limited to— 

(1) the extent to which the Act and Pund 
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are effective in enabling Government to re- 
spond to and mitigate the effects of releases 
of hazardous substances; 

(2) @ summary of past receipts and dis- 
bursements from the Fund; 

(3) a projection of any future funding 
needs remaining after the expiration of au- 
thority to collect taxes, and of the threat 
to public health, welfare, and the environ- 
ment posed by the projected releases which 
create any such needs; 

(4) the record and experience of the Fund 
in recovering Fund disbursements from 
liable parties; 

(5) the record of State participation in the 
system of response, liability, and compensa- 
tion established by this Act; 

(6) the impact of the taxes imposed by 
title II of this Act on the Nation's balance 
of trade with other countries; 

(7) an assessment of the feasibility and 
desirability of a schedule of taxes which 
would take into account one or more of the 
following: the likelihood of a release of a 
hazardous substance, the degree of hazard 
and risk of harm to public health, welfare, 
and the environment resulting from any such 
release, incentives to proper handling, re- 
cycling, incineration, and neutralization of 
hazardous wastes. and disincentives to im- 
proper or illegal handling or disposal of haz- 
ardous materials, administrative and report- 
ing burdens on Government and industry, 
and the extent to which the tax burden falls 
on the substances and parties which create 
the problems addressed by this Act. In pre- 
paring the report, the President shall consult 
with appropriate Federal, State, and local 
agencies, affected industries and claimants, 
and such other interested parties as he may 
find useful. Based upon the analyses and 
consultation required by this subsection, the 
President shall also include in the report any 
recommendations for legislative changes he 
may deem necessary for the better effectua- 
tion of the purposes of this Act, including 
but not limited to recommendations concern- 
ing authorization levels, taxes, State partici- 
pation, liability and liability limits, and fi- 
nancial responsibility provisions. 

(b) The President shall conduct a study 
to determine (1) whether adequate private 
insurance protection is available on reason- 
able terms and conditions to the owners and 
operators of vessels and facilities subject to 
liability under section 107 of this Act, and 
(2) whether the market for such insurance 
is sufficiently competitive to assure purchas- 
ers of features such as a reasonable range 
of deductibles, co-insurance provisions, and 
exclusions. The President shall submit the 
results of his study, together with his rec- 
ommendations, within two years of the date 
of enactment of this Act, and shall submit 
an interim report on his study within one 
year of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(c)(1) The President, acting through the 
Administrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Director of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, shall study and, not later 
than two years after the enactment of this 
Act, shall promulgate regulations for the 
assessment of damages for iniury to, destruc- 
tion of, or loss of natural resources result- 
ing from a release of oil or a hazardous 
substance for the purposes of this Act and 
section 311(f) (4) and (5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

(2) Such regulations shall specify (A) 
standard procedures for simplified assess- 
ments requiring minimal field observation, 
including establishing measure of damages 
based on units of discharge or release or 
units of affected area, and (B) alternative 
protocols for conducting assessments in in- 
dividual cases to determine the type and 
extent of short- and long-term injury, de- 
struction, or loss. Such regulations shall 
identify the best available procedures to de- 
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termine such damages, including both direct 
and indirect injury. destruction, or loss and 
shall take into consideration factors includ- 
ing, but not limited to, replacement value, 
use value, and ability of the ecosystem or 
resource to recover. 

(3) Such regulations shall be reviewed and 
revised as appropriate every two years. 

(d) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shall, in consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies and appro- 
priate representatives of State and local gov- 
ernments and nongovernmental agencies, 
conduct a study and report to the Congress 
within two years of the date of enactment 
of this Act on the issues, alternatives, and 
policy considerations involved in the selec- 
tion of locations for hazardous waste treat- 
ment, storage, and disposal facilities. This 
study shall include— 

(A) an assessment of current and project- 
ed treatment, storage, and disposal capacity 
needs and short-falls for hazardous waste 
by management category on a State-by-State 
basis: 

(B) an evaluation of the appropriateness 
of a regional approach to siting and design- 
ing hazardous waste management facilities 
and the identification of hazardous waste 
management regions, interstate or intrastate, 
or both, with similar hazardous waste man- 
agement needs; 

(C) solicitation and analysis of proposals 
for the construction and operation of hazard- 
ous waste management facilities by nongov- 
ernmental entities, except that no proposal 
solicited under terms of this subsection shall 
be analyzed if it involves cost to the United 
States Government or fails to comply with 
the requirements of subtitle C of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act and other applicable pro- 
visions of law; 

(D) recommendations on the appropriate 
balance between public and private sector 
involvement in the siting, design, and oper- 
ation of new hazardous waste management 
facilities; 

(E) documentation of the major reasons 
for public opposition to new hazardous waste 
management facilities; and 

(F) an evaluation of the various options 
for overcoming obstacles to siting new facili- 
ties, including needed legislation for imple- 
menting the most suitable option or options. 

(e) (1) In order to determine the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory reme- 
dies in providing legal redress for harm to 
man and the environment caused by the re- 
lease of hazardous substances into the envi- 
ronment, there shail be submitted to the 
Congress a study within twelve months of 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) This study shall be conducted with the 
assistance of the American Bar Association, 
the American Law Institute, the Association 
of American Trial Lawyers, and the National 
Association of State Attorneys General with 
the President of each entity selecting three 
members from each organization to conduct 
the study. The study chairman and one 
reporter shall be elected from among the 
twelve members of the study group. 

(3) As part of their review of the adequacy 
of existing common law and statutory rem- 
edies, the study group shall evaluate the 
following: 

(A) the nature, adequacy, and availability 
of existing remedies under present law in 
compensating for harm to man from the 
release of hazardous substances; 

(B) the nature of barriers to recovery (par- 
ticularly with respect to burdens of going 
forward and of proof and relevancy) and the 
role such barriers play in the legal system; 

(C) the scope of the evidentiary burdens 
placed on the plaintiff in proving harm from 
the release of hazardous substances, par- 
ticularly in light of the scientific uncer- 
tainty over causation with respect to— 
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(i) carcinogens, mutagens, and teratogens, 
and 

(ii) the human health effects of exposure 
to low doses of hazardous substances over 
long periods of time; 

(D) the nature and adequacy of existing 
remedies under present law in providing 
compensation for damages to natural re- 
sources from the release of hazardous sub- 
stances; 

(E) the scope of lability under existing 
law and the consequences, particularly with 
respect to obtaining insurance, of any 
changes in such liability; 

(F) barriers to recovery posed by existing 
statutes of limitations. 

(4) The report shall be submitted to the 
Congress with appropriate recommenda- 
tions. Such recommendations shall explicit- 
ly address— 

(A) the need for revisions in existing stat- 
utery or common law, and 

(B) whether such revisions should take 
the form of Federal statutes or the develop- 
ment of a model code which is recommended 
for adoption by the States. 

(5) The Fund shall pay administrative ex- 
penses incurred for the study. No expenses 
shall be available to pay compensation, ex- 
cept expenses on a per diem basis for the 
one reporter, but in no case shall the total 
expenses of the study exceed $300,000. 

(f) The President, acting through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Secretary of Transportation, the 
Administrator of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration, and the Direc- 
tor of the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health shall study and, 
not later than two years after the enact- 
ment of this Act, shall modify the national 
contingency plan to provide for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of employees 
involved in response actions. 


EFFECTIVE DATES, SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 302. (a) All provisions of this Act 
shall be effective on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(b) Any regulations issued pursuant to 
any provisions of section 311 of the Clean 
Water Act which is repealed or superseded 
by this Act and which is in effect on the 
date immediately preceding the effective date 
of this Act shall be deemed to be a regula- 
tion issued pursuant to the authority of this 
Act and shall remain in full force and effect 
unless or until superseded by new regulations 
issued thereunder. 

(c) Any regulation— 

(1) respecting financial responsibility, 

(2) issued pursuant to any provision of 
law repealed or superseded by this Act, and 

(3) in effect on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the effective date of this Act shall be 
deemed to be a regulation issued pursuant 
to the authority of this Act and shall re- 
main in full force and effect unless or until 
superseded by new regulations issued there- 
under. 


EXPIRATION, SUNSET PROVISION 


Sec. 303. Unless reauthorized by the Con- 
gress, the authority to collect taxes con- 
ferred by this Act shall terminate on Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 304. (a) Subsection (b) of section 504 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is hereby repealed. 

(b) One-half of any sums appropriated 
prior to the enactment of this Act under 
subsection (k) of section 311 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and all sums 
appropriated under section 504(b) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act shall be 
transferred to the Fund established under 
title II of this Act. 

(c) In any case in which any provision of 
section 311 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act is determined to be in conflict 
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with any provisions of this Act, the provi- 
sions of this Act shall apply. 


Sec. 305. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, simultaneously with 
promulgation or repromulgation of any rule 
or regulation under authority of title I of 
this Act, the head of the department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality promulgating such 
rule or regulation shall transmit a copy 
thereof to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, the rule or regulation shall not be- 
come effective, if— 

(1) within ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after the date 
of promulgation, both Houses of Congress 
adopt a concurrent resolution, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: “That Congress disapproves the rule or 
regulation promulgated by the 
dealing with the matter of 
which rule or regulation was transmitted 
to Congress on -", the blank 
spaces therein being appropriately filled; or 

(2) within sixty calendar days of continu- 
ous session of Congress after the date of 
promulgation, one House of Congress adopts 
such a concurrent resolution and transmits 
such resolution to the other House, and such 
resolution is not disapproved by such other 
House within thirty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such 
transmittal. 

(b) If, at the end of sixty calendar days 
of continuous session of Congress after the 
date of promulgation of a rule or regulation, 
no committee of either House of Congress 
has reported or been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of a concurrent resolu- 
tion disapproving the rule or regulation and 
neither House has adopted such a resolu- 
tion, the rule or regulation may go into 
eect immediately. If, within such sixty 
calendar days, such a committee has re- 
ported or been discharged from further con- 
sideration of such a resolution, or either 
House has adopted such a resolution, the 
rule or regulation may go into effect not 
sooner than ninety calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress after such rule 
is prescribed unless disapproved as provided 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; 
and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of thirty, sixty, 
and ninety calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress. 

(d) Congressional inaction on, or rejec- 
tion of, a resolution of disapproval shall not 
be deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule or regulation. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 306. If any provision of this Act, 
or the application of any provision of this 
Act to any person or circumstance, is held 
invalid, the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances and the re- 
mainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


(The text of amendment No. 2623 to 

H.R. 7020 is identical to the text of 
amendment No. 2622.) 
@ Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
it is reassuring to me that some of the 
most important pieces of legislation 
cause the greatest amount of agony for 
this body. It is the agony that gives birth 
to fair and thoughtful compromise. 
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ch is the case with the so-called 
Ee ri legislation. I want to congrat- 
ulate my distinguished colleagues Sena- 
tors STarrorp and RANDOLPH for their 
persistence and determination. I hope 
their hard work, and the efforts of every- 
one who worked on this compromise, will 
be rewarded with passage of this impor- 

ill. 

be honored to be a cosponsor of the 
superfund bill being offered by Senators 
STAFFORD and RanpoLPH. While the bill is 
not everything that I and others may 
have hoped for, it is more than just a 
stopgap piece of legislation. This com- 
promise is a significant first step toward 
building a framework that will allow us 
to complete the work on this issue in the 
97th Congress. I am convinced that our 
success next year rides on the passage of 
this compromise. 

This legislation will allow us to imme- 
diately tackle some of the most pressing 
problems of toxic releases. Certainly, 
even with this legislation, we have much 
work to do on toxic waste disposal, espe- 
cially regarding the issues of siting such 
facilities. However, we have the oppor- 
tunity to lay the necessary foundation by 
passing this bill. If we fail, we run the 
risk of being set back a year or more, It 
is vitally important that we refuse to take 
that risk. 

The Stafford-Randolph bill is a sound 

compromise, and I urge my colleagues to 
serve both the immediate and the future 
public interest by passing this legisla- 
tion.@ 
@ Mr. JEPSEN, Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the legislation before us today 
because we need to get about the busi- 
ness of cleaning chemical waste problem 
areas. Such cleanup activity is a part of 
the process and planning necessary to 
prevent the “poisoning of America.” 

The compromise before us today, I 
have been told, will provide the mecha- 
nism and direction to cleanup these haz- 
ardous waste sites. I hope this is true. I 
sometimes wonder about the overzea- 
lousness of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the Government body 
which will primarily be responsible for 
the administration of this act. Generally, 
I do not favor legislation which expands 
the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as this bill will do. We would all 
do well to remember the three state- 
ments which are always suspect, “Let me 
just say a few brief words, the check is in 
the mail,” and “I'm from the Govern- 
ment and here to help you.” 

The unfortunate truth is, however, 
that something needs to be done about 
inactive or abandoned hazardous waste 
sites now. Where health threats are im- 
minent, quick corrective action is neces- 
sary. While this legislation is not the 
only way to provide that activity it may 
be the best option there is at the 
moment, 

I generally believe that State and 
municipal governments are in the best 
position to determine the public health 
hazards associated with chemical wastes 
and what action or environmental trade- 
offs should be made. However, it is my 
understanding that the National Gover- 
nor’s Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Legislators support this 
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compromise—an additional reason for 
supporting this proposal. 

Chemicals are here to stay. We all use 
them and in this day and age we could 
not get by without them. This being the 
case, we must accept the proposition 
that cleanup and control of chemical 
wastes is in the public interest and 
therefore the Federal Government 
should implement directions that will 
provide satisfactory solutions to the 
safety hazards of chemical waste. 

I want to vote for legislation to 
cleanup hazardous chemical waste sites 
now. I will be monitoring the adminis- 
tration of this bill to see that it performs 
now—not hundreds of regulations and 
court suits later.® 
@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the com- 
promise superfund bill now before this 
body. I know the hard work and the 
amount of time that the entire Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee has 
put into producing a superfund bill in 
this Congress, and I was pleased to play 
a part in the formulation of such a com- 
promise. 

This legislation is an important step 
forward in responding to the serious 
problem of leaking hazardous waste sites 
and spills of hazardous substances. 

The bill provides the Environmental 
Protection Agency with the authority to 
respond quickly to spills and leaking sites 
that are causing harm to individuals and 
to the environment, and to contain and 
clean up the spills. By being able to re- 
spond quickly, EPA will stop many of 
the accompanying problems of long-term 
exposure to these substances. 

The bill sets up a $1.6 billion fund over 
5 years, financed primarily by industry 
fees, to provide the financing necessary 
to allow EPA to respond in a timely 
manner. 

Clearly, Mr. President, the problem of 
hazardous substances must be addressed, 
and this body is acting in a responsible 
manner by passing legislation in this 
Congress. I was pleased to be able to be a 
part of this effort.e 
@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the super- 
fund legislation pending before us today 
is landmark legislation in environmen- 
tal protection, for my own State of Mich- 
igan, as well as for the Nation as a whole, 
I am a cospvonsor of this measure because 
I support the enactment of comprehen- 
sive legislation that will provide a vehicle 
for the Government to respond to re- 
leases of hazardous substances and to 
clean-up abandoned hazardous waste 
sites. 

Earlier this year, I submitted recom- 
mendations to the distinguished chair- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH) regarding needed changes in S. 
1480. My primary interest was in ensur- 
ing that in enacting the measure, the 
Government was recognizing the impor- 
tance of each State’s role in implement- 
ing the bill. 

I am happy to see that this substi- 
tute bill contains many of those recom- 
mendations, including consultation with 
State and local agencies in the develop- 
ment of the national contingency plan, 
reimbursement to States for expenses 
incurred in cleaning up hazardous waste 


sites prior to the enactment of the bill 
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and consultation with States in the de- 
termination of response strategies en- 
vironmental emergencies. 

I am also happy to see that the com- 
inittee has included in the bill, upon my 
recommendation, a provision that will 
provide for the establishment of an Of- 
fice of Assistant Administrator for Solid 
Waste at the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). This provision should 
prevent delays in the implementation of 
the statute such as those that occurred 
during the drafting of regulations to im- 
plement the Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act of 1976. Most importantly, 
it will place the land protection programs 
of EPA on an equal footing with the air 
and water protection programs, so the 
agency will have strongly expressed de- 
mands for allocation of limited resources 
from all three divisions. 

While I am distressed to note that the 

compromise does not provide for com- 
pensation to people who are the victims 
of releases of hazardous substances, Iam 
convinced that this body should enact a 
superfund measure during this Congress. 
It starts us down a road which we must 
travel as a people. I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this legislation as an- 
other step toward the achievement of a 
safer, cleaner environment.@ 
@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
Levin) for all of his suggestions and rec- 
ommendations that have served to 
strengthen the statute and make it more 
equitable. 

In addition to section 307 of the bill, 
which will establish an Office of Assist- 
ant Administrator for Solid Waste at 
EPA, Senator Levin has offered thought- 
ful recommendations to the bill that will 
provide for reimbursement to States for 
cleanup costs incurred prior to passage 
of the bill and consultation with States 
and local agencies for the development 
of the national contingency plan and for 
response strategies to sudden releases of 
hazardous substances. I heartily accept- 
ed these recommendations. 

Regarding the first recommendation, 
incorporated into the bill as section 307, 
I agree that the need to eliminate struc- 
tural administrative conflicts in the EPA, 
so as to hasten the implementation of 
this sorely needed superfund legislation, 
is of primary importance in considera- 
tion of this bill. I am happy to see that 
Senator Levin’s Governmental Affairs’ 
Oversight Subcommittee has translated 
poor administration in the implementa- 
tion of the Solid Waste Disposal Act by 
EPA into a positive improvement toward 
the implementation of superfund. 

Again, I thank the Senator for all of 
his assistance in the long process toward 
enactment of this bill.@ 
© Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, section 
104(e) (1) relates to information gather- 
ing for purposes of assisting in determin- 
ing the need for response to a release. It 
is my understanding that this section is 
not intended to overlap or duplicate the 
information-gathering authority of the 
Department. of Transportation under 
existing laws such as the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act, Ports and 
Waterways Safety or the Rail Safety 
Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, Senator. That 
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is correct. No duplicate information- 
gathering authority is intended under 
this section. 

Mr. CANNON. Section 103(a)(1) re- 
quires immediate notification to the Na- 
tional Response Center which was estab- 
lished under the Clean Water Act and 
has been administered by the U.S. Coast 
Guard. It is my understanding that the 
National Response Center will continue 
to be administered in the same fashion. 

Also, this section requires that the no- 
tification be made by “any person in 
charge.” It is my understanding that the 
term means any responsible person and 
will be construed in accordance with the 
designations presently made under the 
national contingency plan. Is my under- 
standing of this section correct? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, it is. 

Mr. CANNON. Section 101(24) defines 
the term “remedy” to include those ac- 
tions taken in the event of a threatened 
release to prevent such release. It is my 
understanding that this definition is not 
intended to overlap or duplicate the 
regulatory authority of the Department 
of Transportation under existing laws. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, Senator, that is 
correct. No duplicate regulatory author- 
ity is intended by this definition. 

Mr. CANNON. S. 1480 as originally re- 
ported included three separate exclu- 
sions relating to fertilizer and pesticides. 
One was an exclusion from the definition 
of “release” for the normal “field” ap- 
plication of fertilizer. In addition, the 
“field” application of pesticides is ex- 
empted from the application of certain 
notification requirements and _ liability 
provisions. S. 1480 as amended would 
remove the term “field.” It is my under- 
standing that these changes in no way 
are to alter the original intent of these 
exclusions, refiected in the legislative 
history accompanying S. 1480 as origi- 
nally reported. Instead these changes are 
intended only to insure that these ex- 
clusions indeed apply to all customary 
uses of fertilizer and pesticides rather 
than just to such applications to fields. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. CANNON. Section 107(e) (1) pro- 
hibits transfer of liability from the own- 
er or operator of a facility to other per- 
sons through indemnification, hold 
harmless, or similar agreements or con- 
veyances. Language is also included in- 
dicating that this prohibition on the 
transfer of liability does not act as a 
bar to such agreements, in particular to 
insurance agreements. 


The net effect is to make the parties 
to such an agreement, which would not 
have been liable under this section, also 
liable to the degree specified in the 
agreement. It is my understanding that 
this section is designed to eliminate sit- 
uations where the owner or operator of 
a facility uses its economic power to 
force the transfer of its liability to other 
persons, as & cost of doing business, thus 


escaping its liability under the act all 
together. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct.@ 
@ Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, today 
Iam happy to support and cosponsor the 
Stafford-Randolph substitute to S. 1480 
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the Environmental Emergency Response 
Act. 

The so-called superfund bill is de- 
signed to help eliminate and prevent a 
most distressing blight on our land; the 
unrestricted dumping of toxic wastes into 
our waters and land. 

Discharges of toxic wastes has already 
created serious health problems to our 
citizens; the Love Canal disaster and the 
Elizabeth, N.J., explosion being the most 
notable incidents. 

Since Love Canal many additional and 
potential changes have come into focus. 
EPA estimates that hazardous dump 
sites nationwide range between 32,000 
and 50,000, and those that are consid- 
ered significant are between 1,200 and 
2,000, but who knows how many more 
will be found. Indeed, EPA estimates 
that only 10 percent of a total 11 billion 
pounds of toxic wastes generated annu- 
ally is disposed of in a safe and sound 
manner. The cost of toxic wastes clean- 
up can be enormous. The Love Canal est- 
imate is roughly $20 to $25 million. 

In my own State of Connecticut the 
problem is as acute as in other industrial 
States. In Wilton, Conn., as an example, 
a high incidence of cancer is thought to 
be a result of a 75-acre landfill. Less 
than 25 families lived in a four street 
area when the landfill was built in 1967. 
Nine people from these families have 
contracted cancer within the last 7 years 
and two others since 1970; a total of seven 
of these people have died, 


Although there is no hard evidence 
that there is a link between the high in- 
cidence of cancer and the Wilton dump 
site, the facts are worthy of more than 
just concern. 


There are much stricter laws dealing 
with hazardous wastes now than before 
the seventies including the Clean Water, 
Clean Air, Solid Waste Proposal and 
Toxic Substances Control Acts, however, 
present laws are still inadequate. These 
regulations do not address situations 
where the owner is unable to pay the 
cleanup costs or if the disposer of the 
wastes is unknown. 

The problem of hazardous wastes and 
the health and environmental dangers 
they pose should be of concern to every 
Member of this Congress. Hazardous 
wastes are a problem everywhere, in 
every State and most municipalities. 

I would like to see the strongest possi- 
ble bill pass this Congress, but the high 
controversy surrounding S. 1480 will kill 
its chances in this late lameduck session. 
I, therefore, applaud my two colleagues 
Senators STAFFORD and RANDOLPH for 
working so hard and diligently to come 
up with a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the Senate bill and the House 
passed versions H.R. 7020 and H.R. 85. 

Mr. President, there is no need to con- 
tinue on about the problems that haz- 
ardous wastes pose to this Nation; vol- 
umes have already been written. I just 
want to make my point clear that we 
cannot let any more time pass before we 
take the problem of hazardous wastes 
head on. We must pass the superfund bill 
now.@ 
© Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to address an inquiry to my 
friend from Vermont, Mr. STAFFORD. Is it 
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your understanding that under this sub- 
stitute to S. 1480, no State or other Fed- 
eral law is affected by the provisions of 
this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is correct. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is it your further 
understanding that no statute, State or 
Federal, or common law, providing for 
a standard of strict liabilities, is dimin- 
ished by this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is correct. 
Under the bill, no obligations or liabili- 
ties of any person under other Federal 
or State law, including common law, are 
diminished by the provisions of this 
bill.e 
@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the Hazardous Contain- 
ment Act of 1980, I would like to voice 
my support for Senate passage of a 
strong superfund bill in this Congress. 

There is no question that the improper 
disposal of hazardous waste has become 
one of our Nation’s most serious environ- 
mental problems. The Environmental 
Protection Agency estimates that as 
many as 30,000 dump sites nationwide 
may pose significant health problems to 
the public. Millions of Americans are ex- 
posed each day to potentially serious 
health effects as a result of improper dis- 
posal of hazardous waste. 

In the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts alone, there are 51 confirmed 
hazardous waste sites and another 321 
sites that will require further investiga- 
tion. Twenty-five cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth have been forced to shut 
down their public water systems due to 
the presence of toxic chemicals in their 
water supplies. 

The tragedy in human terms was 
made very clear during a joint hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Health and 
Scientific Research and the Committee 
on the Judiciary which I chaired in June 
of this year: 

Mrs. Anne Anderson from Woburn, 
Mass., told us of the arsenic and 
chromium pits that exist in her city, 
and of her young son’s battle with leu- 
kemia; 

Mr. James McCarthy of Jackson 
Township, N.J., told us of the contami- 
nated landfill one mile from his home 
and of the tragic death of his $-month- 
old child due to a rare form of kidney 
cancer; 

Mr. Skip Foss talked about the dan- 
gerous chemicals in a landfill near his 
home in Bumper’s Cove, Tenn., and how 
his daughter suffered from respiratory 
problems caused by the fumes from 
chemicals at the sites; 

And we know only too well the terri- 
fying story of Love Canal where an en- 
tire community in New York had to be 
relocated due to the tragic effects from 
the proximity of toxic chemicals. 

We, as a nation, can no longer af- 
ford to ignore the serious health and 
environmental impacts of improperly 
disposed hazardous waste. We must not 
turn our backs on the human suffering 
that could endure for generations from 
exposure to toxic chemicals in our 
neighborhoods. The chemicals which 
were buried in 1960 are causing illness 
in 1980 and will continue to plague us 
in the decades to come. We must act 
now. 
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S. 1480 represents a critical first step 
in coming to grips with one of the most 
serious environmental issues of our 
time. Let us begin today the process that 
will insure that the future for our chil- 
dren is not clouded by the specter of 
unnecessary illness and a devastated 
environment. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing article from the September 29, 
1980, edition of U.S. News & World Re- 
port accurately describes the serious 
toxic waste problems of a city in Massa- 
chusetts. I ask that it be printed in the 


RECORD. 
The article follows: 
ONE TOWN MIRED IN A Toxic WASTELAND 


WosurN, Mass.—In this small working- 
class community 15 miles north of Boston, 
residents cite a litany of chemical abuses 
that some fear could make the town the next 
Love Canal. 

Within Woburn’s boundaries lies a wide 
range of deadly chemicals: Radioactive 
wastes, an arsenic pit, two lagoons of chro- 
mium, and residues from a plant where metal 
drums used for hazardous-waste disposal are 
cleaned. 

These and other wastes, say residents, 
have combined to produce such side effects 
as strange-tasting water, foul odors and con- 
centrations of explosive swamp gas. 

State health statistics also show that Wo- 
burn has the highest cancer rate of any town 
its size in the state. Says Rick Leighton, the 
Environmental Protection Agency's chief 
troubleshooter in Woburn: “What you have 
here are a bunch of potentially bad factors 
in close proximity to each other and the 
drinking-water supply.” 

Woburn residents point to the eastern 
edge of town where an 800-acre industrial 
tract has a 127-year history of intensive 
chemical use and waste disposal. 

Digging up the past. The property changed 
hands among various chemical companies 
until 1971, when Consolidated Chemical In- 
dustries, which produced glue from animal 
hide and bone, sold it to a local land de- 
veloper. 

The developer's bulldozers disturbed long- 
forgotten piles of animal carcases, spurring 
complaints from residents about a heavy 
rotten-egg smell. A court order halted work 
temporarily, but operations have since 
resumed. 

“The smell was horrible. It would wake 
us up from a sound sleep in the middle of 
the night,” says Judy Broderick, whose home 
in nearby Reading lies downwind of the 
land. 

Other residents talk about eye-burning 
fumes, strange sKin rashes and a general 
lethargy in Woburn and Reading, especially 
among the children. 

On one Woburn street, residents claim, 
there have been three stillbirths and six mis- 
carriages. Ten famillies there have reported 
cases of cancer in the last decade. 

Officials of the Federal Center for Disease 
Control are studying 50 cancer deaths in Wo- 
burn, focusing on 36 rare kidney and liver- 
cancer fatalities that have occurred in the 
last 10 years. 

In addition, they are looking Into cases of 
leukemic children in Woburn, especially 10 
youngsters—four of whom lived within half 
a mile of each other—who died of the disease. 


Property values have slumped, and bottled- 
water sales have boomed. Barbara Opacki, a 
Woburn resident, complains her home has 
not appreciated in value as much as others in 
the Boston area. Adds City Engineer Tom 
Mermin: “I’ve talked with real estate people 
who tell me they can’t sell homes here.” 

Times have changed. The big problem in 
Woburn, says Richard Chalpin, a state en- 
vironmental official, is that waste-disposal 
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practices considered unacceptable today were 
once judged to be perfectly safe. 

Others insist that disposal areas should 
never have been disturbed. Dr. C. Reginald 
Hardcastle says he fought during his 20 years 
as Woburn health commissioner to prevent 
building on waste sites. Says Hardcastle: “I 
told anybody who asked, “I'll let you do 
one thing there. I'll let you be buried there.” 

Cleanup costs are estimated at 2 million 
dollars. But local officials don't know where 
to get the funds. To fence off an arsenic pit— 
a $250 job—the state had to use prison labor 
and coffee money from the state environ- 
mental-control office.@ 


@ Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am 
gratified that the Senate has acted on 
this crucial legislation. As you know, 
Michigan has encountered severe prob- 
lems in relation to toxic substances, and 
the citizens of my State are acutely 
aware of the dangers inherent in the 
production and disposal of toxic wastes. 

The legislation before the Senate is a 
genuine compromise. In examining the 
substitute, I find that most of my con- 
cerns have been accommodated, and that 
we now have a measure that represents a 
positive step toward insuring a safe en- 
vironment without being too burdensome 
or punitive on our necessary and valu- 
able chemical industry. 

I have worked with the State of Michi- 
gan to incorporate their particular con- 
cerns. They have made a tremendous 
effort to clean up abandoned sites, but 
their resources are severely strained. The 
legislation will provide the necessary 
funds to identify and neutralize the most 
critical sites in the State. 

This bill is a first step. One of the 
most frustrating aspects of this issue is 
our lack of knowledge. We simply do not 
know the size of the problem, nor the 
total costs of the cleanup efforts. I think 
that the fund size is appropriate to begin 
these efforts, and that as we gain ex- 
perience in this area, we will modify this 
legislation to fine-tune its approach. I 
applaud the work of the committee in 
adjusting some of the original provisions 
that were especially onerous to small 
business. 

We can now look to the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act as an es- 
sential complement to this bill. There 
will finally be a procedure for the track- 
ing and disposal of all hazardous chem- 
icals. The superfund legislation will ad- 
dress the major threat caused by exist- 
ing disposal sites, which is foremost in 
the minds of people. 

Mr. President, I think that we have 
constructed a bill that clearly meets the 
needs and expectations of the country. 
I am satisfied with this measure, and 
hope that the House will act on it before 
adjournment. We cannot afford to wait 
any longer in establishing the necessary 
framework and funding to meet the haz- 
ards posed by toxic wastes.@ 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, unter sec- 
tion 107 (c)(2), the limits on liability 
established by section 107(c) (1) do not 
apply if the primary cause of the re- 
lease of a hazardous substance was a 
violation, within the privity or knowl- 
edge of an owner, operator, or other re- 
sponsible person, of an applicable Fed- 
eral safety, construction, or operating 
standard or regulation. Inasmuch as the 
whole scheme of section 107 (c)(2) ap- 
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pears to relate to knowing or willful 
conduct, I understand that the type of 
violation mentioned in 107 (c)(2) must 
be knowing or willful, as distinguished 
from a violation which is merely inad- 
vertent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is correct. Of 
course, knowledge is a state of mind, 
and cannot be proved directly. It must 
be inferred from facts. And if the facts 
show that there was knowledge, then the 
section applies. 

Mr. HELMS. It is my understanding 
that this bill is to be substantially keyed 
to the national contingency plan to be 
established under section 105. By my 
reading of the bill, this plan is the prin- 
cipal instrument for governing the ex- 
penditure of money from the Fund. My 
concern is, first, that there be adequate 
direction in the bill that under the con- 
tingency plan cost benefit analysis will 
be applied to determine whether and 
when action should be taken to remove 
hazardous substances or to remedy or 
otherwise respond to releases. I read 
section 105 and, particularly, para- 
graphs (3), (7), and (8) as requiring 
those charged with developing the na- 
tional contingency plan to take cost- 
benefit considerations into account, not 
only in determining whether particular 
measures are cost effective given a deci- 
sion to take action under the act, but 
also in determining whether and when 
action should be taken at all. I also read 
the response authority section (section 
104(c) (4) as charging the President to 
select remedial actions to carry out this 
section which are cost effective, and 
provide a balance between considerations 
of public welfare on the one hand and 
the availability of money from the Fund 
to respond to threats at other sites as 
well as the particular one under con- 
sideration. 

I ask the chairman of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee and 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee, for the purposes of legisla- 
tive history, whether my reading of 
these provisions is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Senator is cor- 
rect that considerations of the relation- 
ship between the costs and the benefits of 
a particular response action are an essen- 
tial part of both the national contin- 
gency plan, to be developed under sec- 
tion 105, and the selection of remedial 
and response actions under section 104. 
We intend that priorities be set for ex- 
penditures from the fund, and that such 
expenditures be made in those situations 
which most present a threat. The fund 
should not be used to clean up or remedy 
any and every discharge. 

Mr. HELMS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. It is also my under- 
standing, and I wish to clarify this point, 
that since the national contingency plan 
will be revised and republished after 
notice and opportunity for public com- 
ment, it is the intention of the Senate 
that the plan be subject to the legisla- 
tive veto provision in section 305. Would 
the gentleman clarify this point for the 
purposes of legislative history? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, again the Sen- 
ator is correct. We envision that the na- 
tional contingency plan would be sub- 
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mitted to the Congress, pursuant to sec- 
tion 305, and would be subject to legisla- 
tive veto under that section. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, with the 
adoption of the compromise offered by 
Senator STAFFORD and Senator RANDOLPH 
there are several vital areas which re- 
quire further elaboration for the record. 
One issue in particular necessitates ad- 
ditional clarity—liability under section 
107. The report of the Senate Committee 
on Environmental and Public Works, 
Report No. 96-848, went into some detail 
on the nature of liability under S. 1480 
did it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Smumpson is correct. As reported by 
the committee, S. 1480 and its accom- 
panying report set the standard of lia- 
bility as one of joint, several, and strict 
liability. However, in order to avoid con- 
fusion over new language the compro- 
mise bill simply defers to existing law in 
section 311 of the Clean Water Act which 
already provides a liability standard for 
recovery of costs for response and reme- 
dial actions in preventing and cleaning 
up releases or discharges of hazardous 
substances. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I find 
that to be a major improvement since 
there are various common law and statu- 
tory doctrines of “strict,” “no fault,” or 
product liability. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The standard of lia- 
bility in this compromise is the same as 
the liability under section 311(f) (1) of 
the Federal Clean Water Act. By refer- 
ring to this section we avoid any confu- 
sion that might result from new lan- 
guage. The liability standard under 
section 311 will apply, unchanged, to this 
bill. 

This is not an embodiment of other 
forms of no fault lidbility or innovative 
Federal intrusion into the law now 
developing within individual State 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, Senator Smapson has 
expressed the intentions of myself and 
Chairman Ranbo.pH on this point. In ad- 
dition, the words “strict, joint, and sev- 
eral” are not used in the substitute with 
respect to liability. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I should 
also like to pursue the measure of dam- 
ages which would be used in determining 
liability for injury to natural resources. 
The committee report on S. 1480 had 
stated, as does this substitute, that costs 
for restoration and replacement would 
not be the limit for recovery. Iam aware 
that the method for assessing resource 
damages is early in its development as a 
precise science. However, I believe that 
some guidance must be given by Con- 
gress in this area since the definition of 
natural resources in section 101(b) 
covers a very broad array of economic 
and esthetic values. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, let me 
respond to the Senator’s concern by say- 
ing it is our intention that no damages 
for injury to natural resources be pur- 
sued until a restoration plan is developed 
and that rehabilitation and replacement 
of natural resources be accomplished in 
the most cost-effective manner possible. 
ere Ata has not changed on this 
point. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I agree 
that rehabilitation should be planned and 
cost effective—those are sound princi- 
ples of public administration. I also trust 
that the traditional legal rules for cal- 
culating of damages for injury in tort 
will be observed as part of cost effective- 
ness. For example, the law achieves cost 
effectiveness by awarding the difference 
in value before and after the injury, and 
where the injured interest can be re- 
stored to its original condition for less 
than the difference in value, the cost or 
restoration is used. 

Such approaches are still the most 
fundamentally sound in determining 
damages. 

I am concerned about the scope of the 
provision in section 107(c) (3) which sug- 
gests that persons who are liable for a 
release or threat of a release may be li- 
able for punitive damages in an amount 
at least equal to and not more than three 
times the amount of any cost incurred 
by the fund if they fail to properly pro- 
vide removal or remedial action upon 
order of the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 104 or 106. For the purposes of leg- 
islative history, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee and the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
several questions regarding this provi- 
sion. 

First, I read the second sentence in 
section 106(a)—which grants the Presi- 
dent authority to issue orders necessary 
to protect the public health and welfare 
and the environment—to be authority 
that may be exercised when the Presi- 
dent believes there is an imminent and 
substantial endangerment to the pub- 
lic health or welfare or environment be- 
cause of an actual or threatened release 
of a hazardous substance. 

Thus, I consider the language of the 
first sentence of section 106(a), limiting 
action to cases where the President de- 
termines there is an imminent and sub- 
stantial endangerment, and the first sen- 
tence of section 106(c), requiring the 
publication of guidelines for using emer- 
gency response authority, to apply only 
to the President’s authority under sec- 
tion 106 to issue orders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Under section 107(c) 
(3), punitive damages may be imposed 
only when the failure to take proper re- 
moval or remedial action upon order is 
“without sufficient cause.” What is in- 
tended by the phrase “without sufficient 
cause”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We intend that the 
phrase “sufficient cause” would en- 
compass defenses such as the defense 
that the person who was the subject of 
the President’s order was not the party 
responsible under the act for the release 
of the hazardous substance. It would cer- 
tainly be unfair to assess punitive dam- 
ages against a party who for good rea- 
son believed himself not to be the re- 
sponsible party. For example, if there 
were, at the time of the order, substan- 
tial facts in question, or if the party sub- 
ject to the order was not a substantial 
contributor to the release or threatened 
release, no punitive damages should 
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either not be assessed or should be re- 
duced in the interest of equity. There 
could also be “sufficient cause” for not 
complying with an order if the party 
subject to the order did not at the time 
have the financial or technical resources 
to comply or if no technological means 
for complying was available. 

We also intend that the President’s 
orders, and the expenditures for which 
a person might be liable for punitive 
damages, must have been valid. In par- 
ticular, they must not be inconsistent 
with the national contingency plan and 
must in the President’s belief, have been 
required in order to protect the public 
health or welfare or the environment. 
Thus, in deciding whether a person 
should be liable for punitive damages, we 
would expect the courts to examine the 
particular orders or expenditures from 
the fund to determine whether they were 
proper, given the standards of the act 
and of the national contingency plan, 
taking into account the fact that a 
threat to the public was posed by the 
situation sought to be corrected. If the 
orders or expenditures were not proper, 
then certainly no punitive damages 
should be assessed or they should be 
proportionate to the demands of equity. 

In addition, Senator Simpson, I would 
note that, in accordance with your sug- 
gestion, the original terminology of sec- 
tions 106(a) and 107(c) (3) referring to 
Presidential “requests” has been changed 
to Presidential “orders” in the interest 
of fairness to all parties. 

THE SUPERFUND LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the superfund legislation has traveled a 
long and difficult road. The bill provides 
a means for chemical spills and hazard- 
ous dump sites to be cleaned up in an 
efficient and orderly manner. Such op- 
erations have heretofore been carried 
out by a patchwork assortment of Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities. 

The fund created in this legislation 
will require those who produce hazardous 
substances to bear a portion of the re- 
sponsibility for cleaning them up in case 
of accident or improper disposal. 

I commend my colleague from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) for his hard 
work in guiding this legislation. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, he has been a leader 
in the effort to build a consensus. Sena- 
tor Starrorp, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, has also 
persevered in the search for a consensus. 
I commend Senator CULVER, chairman of 
the Resource Protection Subcommittee, 
who has added his considerable knowl- 
edge to the dis-ussions, and Senator 
Domenici, who has contributed in a 
similar manner to this bill. 

I thank the minority leader (Mr. 
Baxer) for his efforts on behalf of the 
suverfund legislation. His leadership 
and cooperation have helped make to- 
day’s action on this bill possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read a third 
time. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this is 
a revenue measure and we so understand 
it. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7020 and that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken and the lan- 
guage of S. 1480, as amended, be inserted 
in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not believe there 
is any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7020) to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to provide authorities to 
respond to releases of hazardous waste from 
inactive hazardous waste sites which endan- 
ger public health and the environment, to 
establish a Hazardous Waste Response Fund 
to be funded by a system of fees, to establish 
prohibitions and requirements concerning 
inactive, hazardous waste sites, to provide 
for liability of persons responsible for re- 
leases of hazardous waste at such sites, and 
for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed imme- 
diately to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, if we 
were to have another rollcall, it would be 
on the substance of what we have already 
voted in the Senate. That does not mean 
that it could not be asked for, but I see 
no reason for it. It would be a similar 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 7020) was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further action 
on S. 1480 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that the 
title of H.R. 7020 be amended to carry 
the Senate title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the title was amended. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move to lay the mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 500 copies of 
H.R. 7020, as passed by the Senate, be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
contributions of the Senate leadership 
have been substantial in the develop- 
ment and adoption of this compromise 
legislation. The majority leader, Senator 
ROBERT C. BYRD, my colleague from West 
Virginia, utilized his legislative skills, as 
did the minority leader, Senator HOWARD 
Baker, in bringing the parties together 
and helping us to fashion this realistic 
and workable compromise. I thank them 
for their dedication to making the leg- 
islative process effective. 

As always in major legislation of this 
type, we also owe much to our staffs who 
carry out much of the preliminary re- 
search and help to guide us through the 
many issues we must face, both in com- 
mittee and in the Senate. Our thanks on 
this measure go to committee staff, both 
majority and minority, including John 
Yago, Bailey Guard, Phil Cummings, 
Curtis Moore, Sally Walker, Paul Fadelli, 
Martha Pope, Lee Fuller, James Range, 
Linda Findlay, and Bill Donovan. 

I also acknowledge the contributions of 
Karl Braithwaite, who was a member of 
the committee staff throughout the de- 
velopment of the bill in committee, and 
Andy Mank, who has devoted the past 
year to assisting us on this subject as a 
technician detailed to the committee 
from the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, passage 
today of S. 1480, as amended, is a major 
legislative landmark of this Congress and 
the result of patience, persistence, and 
compromise. 

As a member of the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works, I am pain- 
fully aware of the complex and difficult 
issues involved in toxic waste disposal 
and cleanup. Existing law has often 
proven inadequate to address these ques- 
tions. My own experience in relation to 
a significant hazardous waste problem in 
the Memphis-Shelby County area has 
convinced me of the need for more mod- 
ern and comprehensive legislation. The 
result of our search for a workable legis- 
lative vehicle is the superfund compro- 
mise which the Senate has just adopted. 

Many Senators have spent long and 
tedious hours fashioning this agreement. 
My particular thanks goes to Senators 
STAFFORD and RANDOLPH for their rea- 
soned and thoughtful leadership. They 
have met the high standard of states- 
manship which the Senate and the 
American people have come to expect of 
them and are deserving of special recog- 
nition and gratitude. Passage of a super- 
fund bill is a direct consequence of their 
intelligent stewardship of this measure. 


REQUEST TO RECOMMIT NOMINA- 
TION OF STEPHEN G. BREYER TO 
BE U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Stephen G. Breyer to be 
U.S. circuit judge for the first circuit be 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from North Carolina.» 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
stands corrected. The Chair recognizes 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ob- 
jection is heard. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further rollcall votes 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business not to extend beyond 1 
hour and that Senators may speak up to 
5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTION 
AGENCY—PM 267 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with an accompanying report; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress the 
FY 1979 Annual Report of the ACTION 
agency, as required by section 407 of the 
Domestic Volunteer Services Act of 1973, 
as amended. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

THE WHITE House, November 24, 1980. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 

EC-4953. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Agricultural Research 
and Extension Users Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, recommendations as to pri- 
orities for allocations of responsibilities and 
levels of funding for agricultural research 
and extension programs; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-4954. A communication from the Pres- 
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nt of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
peni to law, proposed amendments to the 
requests for appropriations for fiscal year 
1981 for the Department of Defense—Mili- 
tary; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed as a Senate doc- 
cane. A communication from the Un- 
der Secretary of the Army, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice of the recent discovery 
and disposal of three suspected lethal nerve 
agent munitions at Dugway Proving 
Grounds, Utah; to the Committee on Armed 
5. 
eee 4088. A communication from the Act- 
ing Deputy Secretary of Energy, transmitting, 
pursuant ot law, the classification report and 
evaluation of electric motors and pumps; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-4957. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of the submission of an appli- 
cation by Exxon Co., U.S.A. for refund of roy- 
alty overpayments for lease OCS 0367, off- 
shore Louisiana; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

EC-4958. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semian- 
nual report on the Energy Conservation for 
New Buildings Program, dated August 1980; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

EC-4959. A communication from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Land 
and Water Resources, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report for the Office 
of Water Research and Technology; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-4960. A communication from the 
Chairman of the President's Commission on 
Pension Policy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the second interim report of the Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-4961. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Retirement Sys- 
tem, transmitting, pursuant to law, state- 
ments, tables, and general information for 
the TVA retirement system; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Affairs. 

EC-4962. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a proposed new system of 
records for the Department for implement- 
ing the Privacy Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4963. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Council of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
legislation adopted by the Council on Octo- 
ber 28, 1980; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-4964, A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy 
of an act adopted by the Council and signed 
by the Mayor; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-4965. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an act adopted by the Council and 
signed by the Mayor; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4966. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy 
of an act adopted by the Council and signed 


by the Mayor; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


EC-4967. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of 
an act adopted by the Council and signed by 
the Mayor; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


EC-4968. A communication from the Chair- 
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man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of 
an act adopted by the Council and signed by 
the Mayor; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-4969. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of 
an act adopted by the Council and signed by 
the Mayor; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-4970. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of 
an act adopted by the Council and signed by 
the Mayor; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 7591. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 96-1030). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 5973. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to waive in certain 
cases the residency requirements for deduc- 
tions or exclusions of individuals living 
abroad, to allow the tax-free rollover of cer- 
tain distributions from money purchase pen- 
sion plans, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
96-1031). 

H.R. 7171. An act to make certain miscel- 
laneous changes in the tax laws (Rept. No. 
96-1032). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to call a White 
House Conference on Education not later 
than June 30, 1981, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S.J. Res. 212. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to call 
a White House Conference on Education 
not later than June 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
© Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, last week, 
November 16-22, the Nation celebrated 
American Education Week. The purpose 
of the week, which was sponsored by the 
American Legion, the National Confer- 
ence of Parents and Teachers, the De- 
partment of Education, and the National 
Education Association, was to let the 
public know what its schools are doing 
and why—and what they could be doing. 

It is a time each year when all Ameri- 
cans can look with pride and interest 
upon our education system. 

Yet, this first American Education 
Week of the 1980's offered too little in the 
way of pride, and too much in the way 
of concern. As we begin this new decade, 
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the Nation's educators view our educa- 
tional system in a crisis situation. Con- 
tinuing declines in test scores, increasing 
financial pressures, growing public dis- 
enchantment, teacher frustrations, and 
school violence and vandalism have all 
led to a reexamination of our previous 
assumptions about the classroom. 

There persists a growing belief in our 
Nation that our schools are in trouble. 
Elected officials, educators, and millions 
of parents have come to the conclusion 
that the American education system is 
not working as well as it once did. 

In spite of increased spending, the 
perception of the public is that quality 
of education has declined. 

In 1962, the average per pupil cost of 
elementary and secondary school was 
$419. That same year, the average scores 
for verbal and math aptitude tests of 
high school seniors was 478 and 502 
respectively. 

Today, the per pupil cost has increased 
500 percent to $2,150, while the aptitude 
test scores have declined to 426 for verbal 
skills and 466 for math. 

Inflation is certainly a factor. But 
more important is the fact that during 
the past two decades, schools have been 
asked to respond to almost everything 
that ails the country, from racial dis- 
crimination to tooth decay. 

The pressures to limit spending which 
we have observed lately are bound to 
become even more important during the 
1980's. This will create a new conflict. 

On one hand, the public is demanding 
better, more effective programs, stronger 
basic skill instruction, complex technical 
and vocational training, work/study pro- 
grams, and more. 

But, on the other hand, educators’ 
hands may be tied, school budgets 
slashed, teachers laid off, and workloads 
and classloads increased—many times to 
the breaking point. 

In addition, changing demographics 
will have a crucial effect upon our ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

Declining enrollments at every level of 
education are causing more emphasis to 
be placed on retraining veteran teachers, 
instead of training new ones. This change 
in emphasis is affecting not only teach- 
ers, but the institutions preparing them, 
the children in their classrooms, and the 
way we think about teacher education. 

With the number of bachelor’s degrees 
from teachers’ colleges shrinking from 
194,210 to 129,130 in the past 7 years, it 
is reasonable to assume that the teachers 
in today’s classrooms will be the same 
teachers we rely on to educate our young 
people in 10, 20, or even 30 years from 
now. 

No one disputes the fact that America's 
best schools are producing better 
educated graduates than ever before. But 
there are too few of them. Far too many 
students receive mediocre educations. ‘ 

re all aware of the magnitude o 
the problem: Educators have studied it. 
State and Federal seobdectngase a api 

ropriated more money solve it, 
the press has publicized and dissected 
it—1957 was the last year that American 
education was given a thorough public 
reappraisal across the Nation as a result 
of the sputnik satellite launch. 
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Mr. President, today, I am introducing 
a modest piece of legislation which I be- 
lieve would be helpful to American ed- 
ucation. 

I propose to the Congress that a White 
House Conference on Education be 
established next year to develop recom- 
mendations for the improvement of our 
Nation’s school system. 

Such national conferences have been 
sponsored before by several past admin- 
istrations on such issues as small busi- 
ness, libraries, the aged, the family, and 
the handicapped. They have often led to 
significant changes and legislative re- 
forms in these areas. 

We need a lively discussion of our 
educational goals, covering a variety of 
important questions. 

How do we identify successful school 
programs—and how can these programs 
be used by other schools? 

What do we want our schools to teach? 

How can we improve existing Federal 
programs, not by expanding them neces- 
sarily but by making them more respon- 
sive to local needs. 

What are the prospects for the future? 
What kinds of skills and knowledge will 
our children need in the year 1990 or 
2000? 

The emerging demography of our 
school population raises questions about 
how to update teacher skills, infuse new 
ideas into the classroom, keep teachers 
from “burning out” as a result of the 
mounting pressures with which they 
must deal daily. 

In addition, our institutions designed 
for teacher training face important 
questions and challenges caused by de- 
mographic changes. 

In what form will teachers’ colleges 
survive in the future, and how can they 
be most useful to veteran teachers? 

By conducting a national conference 
on education, we can attempt to build 
a coalition among teachers, parents, 
school administrators, and Government 
officials. 

Knowledge of which techniques work 
and which ones do not should be shared 
between public schools and private 
schools, between post-secondary institu- 
tions, and elementary and high schools. 

By bringing together experts and lay- 
persons, educators and taxpayers, we can 
assist in the improvement of the Ameri- 
can school system. 

If we fail to emphasize quality in the 
schools, our Nation will become less and 
less productive—not just economically 
and industrially but intellectually and 
aesthetically as well. 

We have a good foundation on which 
to build. In many ways, our school sys- 
tem is still ahead of other nations; but 
we have taken on an ambitious task: To 
give all of our young people equally for 
12 years an access to an excellent edu- 
cation. 

Given the fact that in 1930, only 30 
percent of American 17-year-olds were 
graduated from high school, this is an 
outstanding social vision. 

We desperately need an emphasis on 
excellence and purpose. It is not enough 
to get into the system. All children must 


be well served when they are there. 
A White House Conference on Educa- 
tion will help achieve this goal.e 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2890 


At the request of Mr. Levin, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLESTON) , 
and the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2890, a bill for the relief of Maria and 
Timofei Chmykhalov, and for Lilia, 
Peter, Liubov, Lidia and Augustnia Vash- 
chenko. 

AMENDMENT No, 2631 


At the request of Mr. Starrorp, the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Huppieston), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. DurENBERGER), the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. CHAFEE), 
the Senator from Michigan 
Rrecte), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
CouEN), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. DANFORTH), and the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. ROBERT C. 
Byrp) were added as cosponsors of 


amendment No. 2631 proposed to S. 1480, 
a bill to provide for liability, compensa- 
tion, cleanup, and emergency response 
for hazardous substances released into 
the environment and the cleanup of in- 
active hazardous waste disposal sites. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


UNION CARBIDE EXPANSION IS SIG- 
NAL THAT LONG-RANGE GROWTH 
IS UNDERWAY 


@ Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, these 
are times when we are often hard put 
to find any good economic news. The 
voice of the doomsayers is heard 
throughout the land. But businesses, 
large and small, cannot weigh too heay- 
ily on the trends of the moment; these 
organizations must look down the road 
and plan for the future. 

One of the Nation’s major corpora- 
tions, Union Carbide Corp., also is one of 
the largest employers in our home State 
of West Virginia. In fact, this vast chem- 
ical complex had its early beginning in 
the Kanawha Valley near the capital 
city of Charleston. 

Union Carbide announced recently it 
will build a new $150 million silicones 
plant at South Charleston, scheduled to 
go on-stream in mid-1983. The new 
facility will be Union Carbide’s second 
U.S. silicones plant and the second larg- 
est of six worldwide installations of the 
corporation and its affiliates. 


Silicones are used in a variety of in- 
dustrial, commercial and consumer 
products, ranging from textiles, paint 
additives, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
polishes, glass fibers, and adhesives to 
electronics and paper manufacturing 
applications. The growth of the sili- 
cones market has encouraged the corpo- 
ration to invest almost $200 million in 
new production facilities at South 
Charleston and in southern Italy. 

Mr. President, this is a corporate ex- 
pression of faith in the future, an ac- 
knowledgment that temporary blips on 
the economic screen should not be inter- 
preted as a permanent change of climate. 
I ask that the company’s announcement 
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of its new undertaking and an article 
in the South Charleston plant publica- 
tion, the Carbider, be placed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 


UNION CARBIDE WILL BuiLp $150 MILLION 
SILICONES PLANT IN SOUTH CHARLESTON, 
W. Va—iNew HicH-Erricrency FACILITY 
WILL FEATURE LATEST IN SILICONES TECH- 
NOLOGY 


New York, October 10.—Union Carbide 
Corporation will build a world-scale sili- 
cones production facility at its South 
Charleston, West Virginia complex, Chair- 
man William S. Sneath announced today. 
Detailed engineering is well underway, with 
ground breaking slated to take place in 1981. 
Scheduled to go on-stream in mid-1983 to 
manufacture a range of silicone products, 
the new facility will represent a capital in- 
vestment of approximately $150 million, Mr. 
Sneath said. 

According to Silicones and Urethane In- 
termediates Division President Rolf H. Towe, 
the new facility will be Union Carbide’s sec- 
ond United States silicones plant and the 
second largest of the six worldwide facilities 
of Union Carbide and its affiliates. In di- 
versity of products, it will be surpassed only 
by the Sistersville, West Virginia, plant. A 
European plant, due to be completed in 
1982, is under construction in Southern 
Italy. Additional Union Carbide silicones fa- 
cilities of Union Carbide affiliates are in op- 
eration in Brazil, Japan and Mexico. 

The South Charleston and European 
plants represent key elements of a capital 
investment program of nearly $200 million 
and a confirmation of Union Carbide's com- 
mitment to meet the needs of silicones cus- 
tomers around the world, Mr. Towe said. 

“The South Charleston plant’s productive 
capacity will substantially increase Union 
Carbide’s ability to support a variety of high- 
technology silicones markets in which Union 
Carbide has always played a leading role— 
silicone surfactants and organofunctional 
silanes, as well as volatile silicones, stand- 
ard and specialty oils, antifoams, emulsions 
and gum and elastomer intermediates,” Mr. 
Towe pointed out. Silicones are used in a 
multitude of industrial, commercial and 
consumer products, such as textiles, paper 
manufacture, paint additives, cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, polishes, glass fibers, adhe- 
sives, electronics and lubricants. 

“We believe this new facility, based on 
Union Carbide’s chemistry, approaches the 
maximum practical efficiency of the silicone 
reaction and features the latest technologi- 
cal, environmental, health and safety ad- 
vances,” Mr. Towe said. 


[From the Carbider, Oct, 10, 1980] 
SILICONES UNIT WILL Be Buitt HERE 


Corporate Vice President Bob Pyle returned 
to his home state with some good news today. 
In a press conference held at 10 a.m. Friday 
in the State Capitol, Pyle, along with Johnny 
Wilson, a SUI Division Vice President, and 
South Charleston Plant Manager Earl Beck- 
man, announced that Carbide will locate 
their new $150 million silicones plant in 
South Charleston. 

Carbide’s Field Construction Department 
here will build the unit and ground-breaking 
is set for early next year. The facility should 
go on-stream by the middle of 1983 and when 
completed will mean about 130 permanent 
jobs for the plant. During the peak con- 
struction period about 800 workers will be 
needed. 

Process and design engineering is being 
handled at the Tech Center here and is al- 
ready well underway. Pyle said the unit will 
be the second largest of Carbide’s worldwide 
silicones facilities. In diversity of products, 
it will be surpassed only by our Sistersville 
Plant where Carbide first began commercial 
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silicone production in 1955. There is also a 
plant being built in Southern Italy which 
will be completed by 1982. 

The South Charleston facility will cover an 
eight acre site, adjacent to MacCorkle Avenue 
where the present Trash-To-Gas demonstra- 
tion unit is. This unit, which has been idle 
since 1977, will be dismantled. 

The process uses silicone metals, methanol 
and HCL as raw materials to make a variety 
of silicone monomers and intermediates. In 
addition it will also have the capability to 
process a number of finished products such 
as dimethyl] silicone oils and volatile silicones, 
Such products are used in food, medicines, 
and personal care products and are non- 
toxic. 

Engineered into the design of the plant 
will be the latest health, safety, and envi- 
ronmental features. 


PROTECTIONISM VIII 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I am 
submitting the last in a series of four ex- 
cerpts of an article examining U.S. trade 
with Japan. The article, written by Frank 
Weil and Norman Glick and entitled 
“Japan—lIs the Market Open? A View of 
the Japanese Market Drawn from U.S. 
Corporate Experience” serves as an in- 
formative study of restrictive Japanese 
trade barriers which have been used 
effectively against the United States. 
The article initially appeared in “Law 
and Policy in International Business,” 
volume 11, No. 3, 1979. 

Today's excerpt examines the imposi- 
tion of trade barriers accomplished 
through the use of administrative guid- 
ance. Such administrative guidance 


takes the form of “influence, advice, and 
persuasion to cause firms or individuals 
to behave in particular ways.” Such 


“guidance” usually has a significant im- 
pact for it is often given by Government 
Officials “who have the power to 
provide—or withhold—loans, grants, 
subsidies, licenses, tax concessions, Gov- 
ernment contracts, permissions to im- 
port, foreign exchange, approval of car- 
tel arrangements, and other benefits to 
the company.” It is furthermore tradi- 
tional for Japanese business to rely on 
Government leadership for informal 
solutions to market problems. 

Also included in today’s excerpt is an 
examination of how Japan's distribution 
system imposes barriers to imports, 
especially in establishing an effective 
means of marketing a foreign product 
within Japan. 

In conclusion, Weil and Glick main- 
tain that— 

The immediate challenge for the Japanese 
government is to eliminate trade-restrictive 
practices or procedures. The opening of pro- 
curement by public corporations to foreign 
firms, and revision of the procedures for set- 
ting standards and certification to facilitate 
imports are two areas that should receive the 
earliest attention. The U.S. government for 
its part, must expand its export develop- 
ment activities in Japan to provide Ameri- 
can exporters the information and support 
needed to enter into or to expand sales in 
Japan, U.S. firms need to reassess the Jap- 
anese market to see if past marketing con- 
straints still exist and to develop a strategy 
designed for Japanese conditions. 


Mr. President, I ask that this final ex- 
cerpt on Japanese trade practices be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The excerpt follows: 
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“Administrative guidance” is a method 
used by the Japanese government to achieve 
certain policy objectives. It reflects, in part, 
the Japanese penchant for avoiding con- 
frontation by using informal channels to 
deal with problems, and provides the gov- 
ernment with a flexible technique for main- 
taining “harmony” in the economy through 
the use of temporary measures that avoid 
the need for legislative action. Trade bar- 
riers accomplished through the use of ad- 
ministrative guidance are therefore consid- 
erably more subtle than overt product ap- 
proval standards, government procurement 
policies, or even the somewhat intangible 
customs procedures outlined earlier. 


Despite this intangibility, however, ad- 
ministrative guidance may nevertheless be a 
potent trade-restrictive force. Administra- 
tive guidance generally involves only “in- 
fluence, advice, persuasion to cause firms or 
individuals to behave in particular ways .. - 
But the guidance is given by government 
Officials "who may have the power to pro- 
vide—or withhold—loans, grants, subsidies, 
licenses, tax concessions, government con- 
tracts, permissions to import, foreign ex- 
change, approval of cartel arrangements,” 
and other benefits to the company. In addi- 
tion to this potential for direct reward or 
punishment, there is also a tradition of busi- 
ness reliance on government leadership for 
informal solutions to market problems. 


Foreign firms selling in Japan may find 
that access to end-users in certain market 
sectors is limited by administrative guidance 
that favors domestic over foreign sources or 
that pressures importers to limit imports to 
a certain level. The government may use ad- 
ministrative guidance as a valve to slow 
down importation of a specific product. One 
such phenomenon occurred in 1974, after 
imports of ski boots, primarily from Italy 
and France, increased sharply, At that time, 
MITI advised importers (including manu- 
facturers of U.S. ski boots) to reduce ship- 
ments by 20 percent. As a result, importers 
not only suffered losses due to decreased 
shipments, but also had to bear the costs of 
carrying higher than normal inventories. Ad- 
ministrative guidance thus adds to the nor- 
mal level of risk faced by foreign suppliers 
since thelr levels of sales will not necessarily 
be consistent with their market competi- 
tiveness. 

Two market access cases favorably resolved 
through the TFC involved the alleged use of 
administrative guidance by the Japanese 
government to encourage Japanese buyers to 
procure from domestic rather than foreign 
sources special alloy fuel tubing and chan- 
nels for nuclear power plants. In the first 
case, a U.S. manufacturer had a contract to 
supply special alloy fuel cells to Japanese 
atomic power plants. The company planned 
to procure its supplies from its U.S. plant at 
a lower cost than would have been possible 
from its Japanese joint-venture partner. The 
Japanese government, however, pressed the 
company to supply the fuel cells from the 
Japanese facility. Following intervention by 
the TFC, MITI allowed the company to ob- 
tain its supply from its U.S. source. This de- 
cision was made on the basis of “commercial 
considerations.” 

In the second case, the U.S. company 
sought, without much success. Japanese cus- 
tomers for its fuel channels. One of the U.S. 
company’s potential customers wrote in re- 
sponse to a sales proposal that “even if the 
channel has a good performance and reason- 
able price, we think, it seems to be very dif- 
ficult to get the import license of your chan- 
nels (our government) from the standpoint 
of the national policy.” Another potential 
customer replied to the same company that 
“to my regret, [the] Japanese government 
has applied very strong municipal guidance 
to use domestically manufactured channel 
box[es] in accordance with the judgment 
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that Japanese manufacturer[s] [are] well 
enough [able] to produce channel boxjes] in 
commercial scale by themselves.” Although 
the Japanese government denied the exist- 
ence of administrative guidance in these 
two cases, it is clear that Japanese end-users 
recognize explicit or implicit governmental 
policy guidance which favors domestic 
sources over foreign suppliers. 

Administrative guidance has been used on 
occasion to strengthen a Japanese industry 
confronted by import competition. The Fer- 
tilizer Institute, for instance, on behalf of its 
members in the United States, contended 
that MITI, to protect the Japanese fertilizer 
industry, informally limited the importa- 
tion of diammonium phosphate (DAP), a 
phosphate material used in the manufacture 
of fertilizer. Because Japan has no domestic 
source of phosphate, it manufactures ferti- 
lizer from the imported intermediary product 
DAP, or from the imported raw material 
phosphate rock. The combination of rising 
energy costs and the state of the dollar 
made it more economical to import DAP 
than to manufacture it from imported phos- 
phate rock. The Japanese fertilizer industry, 
however, “with fixed investments in rock 
processing facilities and operating at less 
than 50 percent capacity,” reportedly pressed 
MITI to give “guidance” to importers to 
limit DAP imports. 

On June 12, 1978, the Import Committee 
of the Fertilizer Council, an advisory body 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries (MAFF), and MITI reaffirmed an 
earlier recommendation that the import level 
of phosphate derivatives be set at approxi- 
mately 20 percent of Japan’s estimated do- 
mestic demand, and concluded that the 
details of the guidelines should be left to 
MITI. The report also pointed out that de- 
mand for imported DAP for the next fer- 
tilizer year (beginning July 1978) appeared 
to be unexpectedly strong. Yet Japan’s im- 
ports of ammonium phosphates, primarily 
DAP, dropped from 230,000 metric tons in 
the year ending June 1978 to 138,000 metric 
tons the following year. 

In response to the TFC inquiry in this 
case, MITI initially argued that the guide- 
lines to limit DAP imports (as recommended 
by the Fertilizer Council) had no “binding 
force” and that MITI did not take any direct 
measures to restrict imports. In July, 1979, 
however, MITI modified its position by stat- 
ing in a letter to the U.S. Embassy in Tokyo 
that MITI “does not and will not give any 
administrative guidance against the impor- 
tation of diammonium phosphate.” The let- 
ter went on to state that no “import guide- 
lines” would be established during 1979-80. 
Although the DAP case is considered re- 
solved, the fact remains, that the council's 
recommendations did result in a sharp drop 
in DAP imports. 

The fertilizer case in particular indicates 
that administrative guidance may be the 
most frustrating trade barrier of all. It would 
appear from the nuclear power plant cases 
that the TFC provides an adequate and ap- 
propriate forum for the resolution of admin- 
istrative guidance-related complaints. By 
necessity, a trade barrier the nature of which 
is nonspecific and the source of which is dif- 
ficult to pinpoint must be resolved on a case- 
by-case basis, by a flexible entity such as the 
TFC. But, as in the fertilizer example, these 
same characteristics indicate that such cases 
are often difficult if not impossible to resolve 
without the cooperation of the “guiding” 
party. 

As more of the concrete trade restrictions 
are eliminated, the number of administra- 
tive guidance cases may increase. The TFC 
alone may not be able adequately to deal 
with such cases. If Japan intends truly to 
open its markets to foreign trade, it is im- 
perative that it not accomplish informally 
what it cannot do via official laws, regula- 
tions or policies. 
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JAPAN'S DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
Japan’s distribution system is considered 
by many to be a nontariff barrier to im- 
ports. The difficulties result not from 
government policy, however, but from 4 
complex, somewhat archaic system that, par- 
ticularly with regard to consumer goods, 
evolved over time to meet the particular 
needs of the domestic market. Criticism of 
the Japanese distribution system often 
focuses on the very high retail price of im- 
ported goods. This, however, reflects Japan’s 
traditional multilayered distribution system 
that for some products involves primary, 
secondary and tertiary distributors. The 
presence of wholesalers as a dominant fac- 
tor in Japan is traceable to the Tokugawa 
era when small handicrafts manufacturers 
were completely dependent on wholesalers 
for the financing of the sale and transporta- 
tion of their products. Their position in 
marketing was reinforced during the rapid 
industrialization that followed the Meiji 
Restoration as the manufacturers, including 
those involved in the production of capital 
and industrial goods, concentrated on pro- 
duction, and left sales and distribution to 
the wholesalers. Japanese wholesalers con- 
tinue to play a more dominant role in the 
distribution of goods than their counterparts 
in the United States or Europe. In Japan, 
with @ population about half that of the 
United States, there were 340,000 wholesalers 
in 1976 compared with 370,000 in the United 
States in 1972 and while its population is 
about twice that of the United Kingdom, 
Japan has almost seven times as many 
wholesalers (51,000 wholesalers in the United 
Kingdom in 1974). Further, there are more 
retail establishments in Japan than in the 
United States (1.61 million as opposed to 
1.55 million) and more than three times the 
number in the United Kingdom (508,000). 

The distribution pattern in Japan differs 
considerably from industry to industry. Con- 
sequently, it is difficult to make more than 
broad generalizations as to trade practices 
in Japan. Some insight may be gained, how- 
ever, by example of those foreign firms that 
have managed to adjust to the Japanese dis- 
tribution system and are selling successfully 
in Japan. One study by a Japanese govern- 
ment agency lists nine such companies: 
Olivetti Corp. of Japan (portable typewri- 
ters); Teijin Volvo Co., Ltd. (cars); Warner- 
Lambert Japan, Ltd. (Schick Products Divi- 
sion); Nippon Philipps Co., Ltd. (electric 
coffee makers); Estee Lauder, Japan (Aramis 
men’s cosmetics); Twinings Tea; Tampax 
Tampon; Maison Cing Co. (fashion apparel); 
and McDonald, Japan, Of these case studies, 
three involve specific marketing arrange- 
ments with Japanese companies (Volvo, 
Warner-Lambert, Maison Cing); two involve 
the appointment of competitive marketing 
firms as sole agents for the importation and 
distribution of their products (Tampax 
Tampon, Twinings Tea); two involve the cre- 
ation of a foreign-controlled distribution 
network from start to finish (McDonald’s, 
Estee Lauder); and one involves a company 
following its own distribution pattern for a 
related product (Philipps). Finally, Olivetti, 
&@ long-established firm in Japan, improved 
its performance by cutting out wholesalers 
and selling its machines directly to retail 
stores. 

The above examples demonstrate that 
while effort is required to understand the 
Japanese distribution system and to develop 
a marketing strategy appropriate to intro- 
duce a specific product on the Japanese mar- 
ket, there is no artificial restraint on trade. 
The aggregate of a complex distribution sys- 
tem, a market structure where traditional 
buyer/supplier relationships are strong, a so- 
cial organization that reinforces traditional 
business ties, and a culture and language 
quite different than the US. executive is 
accustomed to, presents marketing challen- 
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ges that can limit market success. These are 
problems, however, that the private sector 
must come to grips with, independent of gov- 
ernment interference, if they are to succeed 
in the Japanese market. 

CONCLUSION 


The experience of U.S. companies in at- 
tempting to penetrate Japanese markets, 
as outlined above, demonstrates that the 
Japanese market for imports is, to a cer- 
tain extent, restricted. On the other hand, 
a number of foreign companies successfully 
market their products in Japan. Although 
the Japanese have come a long way in open- 
ing the market to imports, there remains a 
residual array of explicit and implicit trade 
barriers. Moreover, these roadblocks are in- 
consistent with the strength of Japan’s 
economy and the competitiveness of its in- 
dustries. 

The experience of the small boat manu- 
facturer that withdrew from the Japanese 
market because of the extraordinary costs 
involved in meeting Japanese standards is 
one example of the problems faced by Amer- 
ican exporters. Other companies may haye 
forsaken the Japanese market because of 
restrictive procurement practices of quasi- 
government agencies or because the net ef- 
fect of satisfying government requirements 
was a significant disincentive to sales. 

The Japanese government, however, con- 
tinues to make steady progress in meeting 
its commitment to increase imports. The 
implementation of the Strauss-Ushiba agree- 
ment and the favorable resolution of 14 cases 
raised in the TFC are examples of such 
progress. The various codes negotiated dur- 
ing the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
(MTNs) in Geneva should lead to a change 
in Japan’s import regime that will improve 
further opportunities for exports to Japan. 

The MTNs, in addition to general tariff 
cuts, encompassed negotiations on agricul- 
tural products and a number of codes to re- 
vise those national regulations, procedures 
and practices that are not related to tariffs 
but that interfere nonetheless with the free 
flow of international trade. 


(a) An agreement on subsidies and coun- 
tervailing duties to limit trade-distorting 
subsidy practices: 

(b) An agreement on safeguards to ensure 
that countries observe international trading 
rules when temporarily limiting imports 
that are injuring domestic industries: 

(c) An agreement on technical banners 
to trade (standards) requiring participating 
countries “to use fair and open procedures 
in the adoption of product standards and 
related practices that affect international 
trade:” 

(d) An agreement on governmental pro- 
curement to increase opportunities for... 
exporters to bid for sales to foreign govern- 
ments.” A key issue that still remains be- 
tween the United States and Japan on this 
Code ts Japan's unwillingness in the past to 
apply the Code sufficiently to purchases of 
the Nippon Telegraph and Telephone Cor- 
poration: 

(e) An agreement on customs valuation 
to “encourage more uniform methods of ap- 
praising imports for the purpose of applying 
import duties:” 

(f) Agreements to improve the interna- 
tional trading framework—a package of 
agreements to reform several aspects of the 
GATT system. 

While the implementation of the MTN 
Codes is expected, in time, to lead to further 
measures in Japan's imports, there are other 
factors that will continue to limit the access 
of foreign-made goods. The traditional gov- 
ernment industry relationship in developing 
industrial strategy and the maintenance of 
market “harmony” through informal guid- 
ance can impact adversely on future impor- 
tation into Japan. Other factors have less to 
do with government policy than with the 
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social and market organization that has 
evolved over the past 200 years. Japan's ar- 
chaic distribution system is inefficiently com- 
plex and demands considerable effort by for- 
eign firms seeking to develop a market for 
their products in Japan. The foreign firm 
must also contend with the traditional buyer- 
supplier relationship—particularly between 
members in a Kerretsu—that tends to give 
domestic suppliers an edge over foreign sup- 
pliers. Consequently, Japanese importers seek 
only “new” products not available in Japan 
over traditional products that may be price- 
or quality-competitive. 

The US. trade deficit with Japan takes 
center stage for now. We should not, however, 
lose sight of the large volume of U.S. exports 
to Japan, which reached $12.6 billion in 1978, 
including more than $605 million in manu- 
facture@ goods. The perception that the Jap- 
anese market is closed may not be entirely 
accurate, but problems do exist. These bar- 
riers must be dealt with in order to main- 
tain a healthy trade relationship between 
the two nations. 

The immediate challenge for the Japanese 
government is to eliminate trade-restrictive 
practices or procedures. The opening of pro- 
curement by public corporations to foreign 
firms, and revision of the procedures for set- 
ting standards and certification to facilitate 
imports are two areas that should receive the 
earliest attention. The U.S. government. for 
its part, must expand its export development 
activities in Japan to provide American ex- 
porters the information and support needed 
to enter into or to expand sales in Japan. 
U.S. firms need to reassess the Japanese mar- 
ket to see if past marketing constraints still 
exist and to develop a strategy designed for 
Japanese conditions. The continued coopera- 
tion of the Japanese government in resolving 
problems raised in the TFC and TSG will 
serve to convince U.S. exporters that a mech- 
anism exists for dealing expeditiously with 
market access problems that may arise in 
the course of trade with Japan.@ 


RACE/NATIONAL ORIGIN DESIGNA- 


TION OF FEDERAL COURT EM- 
PLOYEES AND JUDICIAL OFFI- 
CERS 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
most recent action by an agency of the 
Federal Government in the name of 
“equal employment opportunity” was the 
requirement, promulgated on August 22, 
1980, by the Administrative Office of the 
US. Courts, that Federal court employ- 
ees and judicial officers must thereafter 
be identified according to a listing of 
“race/national origin” groups that in- 
cludes the separate subcategories “He- 
brew” and “Arabic.” 

This is the first time in our history, so 
far as I know, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has asked that “Hebrew” employ- 
ees be so identified. 

It is, in my view, an ominous act. 

On September 26 a second notice was 
distributed by the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. courts that, in effect, with- 
drew the requirement because “it appears 
that the prospect for any use of the in- 
formation is too remote to warrant in- 
sistence on its collection.” But that such 
a designation of Federal employees could 
even have been contemplated, however, 
much less set forth as a requirement, is 
nonetheless alarming. Clear proof, as if 
any were needed, that continued vigi- 
lance by those of us who care about such 
matters is imperative. 


T ask that the August 22 memorandum 
be printed in the Recorp. 
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The memorandum follows: 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
US. Courts, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1980. 
To: All Equal Employment Opportunity Co- 
ordinators. 

In order to establish a data base for the 
automation of the equal employment re- 
ports, there is enclosed & listing of employ- 
ees and judicial officers serving your court 
on June 30, 1980. The listings are being sent 
to the clerk of the court in those courts 
which have not yet informed us of the des- 
ignation of a coordinator. 

The listing of court employees is derived 
from the time and attendance lists for the 
biweekly payroll. For your convenience we 
have included the names of the local payroll 
certifying officers. Because this format was 
used, there will be individuals incPuded on 
the list who are not employees of your court. 
In any such case please report the requested 
information and include in the “court code” 
column the number identifying the court 
which employs the individual. (See blue 
sheet.) 

Please report the sex, race/national origin 
group and handicap status for each employee 
and judicial officer. The letters “M” and “F” 
should be used to identify sex. Codes to 
identify particular handicaps are set forth 
on the enclosed blue sheet. The race/na- 
tional original groups are set forth on the 
enclosed yellow sheet. Please note that the 
category “White” has been revised to reflect 
the subgroups “Arabic” and “Hebrew.” 

The enclosed listing should represent all 
employees and judicial officers serving your 
court on June 30, 1980. Please indicate 
separately any individuals who should be 
deleted from or added to the list to make it 
accurate as of that date. If any individual 
has left the court since June 30th, please 
complete all requested information and in- 
sert the designation (SEP.) to the left of that 
person’s name on the list. 

The completed listing should be returned 
to the following address: Mr. Daniel R. 
Cavan Coordinator, Judiciary Equal Employ- 
ment Program, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Washington, D.C. 
20544. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL R. CAVAN, 
COORDINATOR, 
Judiciary Equal Employment Program. 
Enclosures. 


RACE/NATIONAL ORIGIN GROUPS 


(1) White—Persons having origins in any 
of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa or the Middle East. The category does 
not include persons of Hispanic origin. 

Please indicate the following distinct sub- 
groups which are based on ethnic, not reli- 
gious, factors: A. Arabic. B. Hebrew. 

(2) Black—Persons having origins in any 
of the Black racial groups of Africa. The 
category does not include persons of Hispanic 
origin. 

(3) Hispanic—All persons of Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, 
regardless of race. 

(4) Asian—aAll persons having origins in 
any of the original peoples of the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, the Indian Subcontinent, or 
the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for ex- 
ample, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippine 
Islands and Samoa. 

(5) American Indian—All persons: (a) 
having origins in any of the original peoples 
of North America; and (b) maintaining cul- 
tural identification through tribal affiliation 
or community recognition. The category in- 
cludes native Alaskan groups. @ 


GAS WARFARE IN LAOS 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, one of the 
more recent atrocities which has been 
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occurring in Indochina concerns the 
genocide being carried out against the 
H’mong tribal refugees in Laos. A re- 
cent article in Reader’s Digest illus- 
trates the extent of the torture being 
inflicted upon these individuals. 

The horror stories apparently are 
countless. Tribal refugees are frequently 
attacked through the use of poisonous 
gasses dropped by helicopters and 
planes. The most serious factor about 
these poisons, which the refugees call 
“rain,” “gas,” or “smoke,” is that they 
cannot escape from the effects of the 
chemicals for they contaminate the 
water, plants, animals, and fields. The 
“tain” falls in various colors. Yellow and 
red tend to be the most serious, killing 
those who contact it directly. The green 
and blue-green rains tend to be less 
lethal yet victims usually suffer from 
vomiting, bloody diarrhea, fever, bleed- 
ing through the nose, and dizziness. 

According to the article the present 
H’mong survivors living in Laos “now 
face a terrible future, for they are the 
targets of a deliberate, calculated policy 
of extermination.” During the Vietnam 
war the H'mong were the backbone of 
the American resistance against the 
Communist forces in Laos. Seeking re- 
venge for the actions of the H'mong 
forces, the Communist forces in Laos and 
Vietnam have been deliberately gassing 
the H’mong people since the American 
withdrawal in 1975. Untold thousands 
have died from gassing, starvation, dis- 
ease, and many others have been shot at- 
tempting to escape to Thailand. 

Mr. President, it is critical that all 
Senators be fully informed on this issue, 
and I ask that a copy of the article, writ- 
ten by Ms. Jane Humilton-Merritt, and 
entitled “Gas Warfare in Laos: Com- 
munism’s Drive to Annihilate a People,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Gas WARFARE IN Laos: COMMUNISM’s DRIVE 
To ANNIHILATE A PEOPLE 
(By Jane Hamilton-Merritt) 

The place is not a pretty sight. I.V.’s drip 
fluid into skinny arms. Doctors and nurses 
scurry from one wooden-slab bed to another, 
responding to pleas for help. I am at Ban 
Vinal, a refugee camp along the Mekong 
River just inside northern Thailand. It is 
populated by some 35,000 H'’mong (pro- 
nounced Möng) tribal refugees from the 
mountains of Laos. They suffer from severe 
malnutrition, malaria, amoebic dysentry, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia and a host of para- 
sites. For many there is a tragic complica- 
tion: they have been gassed. 

One of them is a friend of mine; yet I 
don’t recognize him, although I have passed 
his pallet at least 20 times. Finally, through 
his pain, he recognizes me and sends a rela- 
tive to bring me to him, 

Nhia Yang Vang, about 40, had once been 
vigorous, energetic. Now he is a skeleton with 
sunken, haunted eyes. In a weak voice he 
tells me he had returned to Laos after I saw 
him in January. Concerned about relatives, 
he had gone back there with a party of 19 
men for three months. During that time, he 
says, his team had been in areas sprayed by 
poisonous chemicals nine times. 

Every few minutes his talk is broken by 
a racking cough that nearly strangles him. 
He spits bloody sputum into a tin can. A 
H'mong nurse tells me that he has chest 
pains, finds breathing difficult, cannot eat. 

Nhia continues: “They hit us at the end 
of May at Nam Khing with the yellow chem- 
icals. It was a white plane like a Soviet heli- 
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copter—low enough so that I could see the 
figures of two pilots. Immediately when they 
dropped the gas I fell to the ground vomit- 
ing blood, My eyes burned; I could not see. 
I have the ‘red’ diarrhea.” 

“It was a powder. When it touched my skin 
it became sticky, like an ointment, and when 
water is put on it, it becomes liquid.” He 
stops for another bout of coughing. “You 
know, after a rain the chemicals will get into 
the water and poison it. Now that it is the 
rainy season, it will be so easy to poison us 
all.” 

“Just Like the Jews.” In 1960, there were 
at least 500,000 H’mong in Laos. Today, per- 
haps 70,000 are still alive there, many of them 
sick or dying of malnutrition. Another 50,000 
are in Thai refugee camps, and some 35,000 
have been resettled in Western countries. 
The H'mong survivors in Laos now face a 
terrible future, for they are the targets of a 
deliberate, calculated policy of extermina- 
tion. 

This policy is the tragic heritage of the 
H'mong commitment to America's effort to 
prevent a communist takeover in Vietnam 
and Laos. The United States, unwilling to 
send its own troops into Laos, opted for 
another kind of army—a guerrilla army re- 
cruited mostly from the H'mong, but also 
from other Laotian tribes, such as the Yao, 
Lahu, Lao Teung. Trained by the U.S. mili- 
tary and the CIA, the H'mong formed the 
backbone of the resistance against the com- 
munist forces in Laos that were supported 
by North Vietnam, China and the U.S.S.R. 
They sabotaged war supplies moving south 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail, and rescued 
American pilots shot down in Laos. They 
proved adept at intelligence work, gathering 
vital information on troop, tank and supply 
movements. 

Gen. Vang Pao, who commanded the 
H'mong forces and now lives in the United 
States, told me recently that his forces 
destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of mili- 
tary eguipment, medical and food supplies 
moving down the Ho Chi Minh Trail into 
South Vietnam between 1962 and 1975. “To 
do that," he said, “my people gave 12,000 
lives. All of that was secret, but now I want 
the American people to know.” 


When the Americans pulled out of Viet- 
nam and Laos, the H’'mong—and the sacri- 
fices they had made—remained largely un- 
known But the Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
did not forget. Li Chai, who now lives in 
Denver, Colo., and is a leader of the H'mong 
refugee group there, tells why: “The com- 
munists know that we were the Americans’ 
hands, arms, feet and mouths. That’s why 
they believe they must kill all H’mong— 
soldiers, farmers, children. We suffer and die 
just like the Jews in World War II, but the 
world ignores us.” 

HIDE IN CAVES 

Gen. Vang Pao says, “Communist gassing 
of the H'mong people began in August 1975, 
at Mung Om and Nam Fen, south of Phu 
Bia, where 17,000 men, women and children 
were killed. I learned from a Pathet Lao de- 
fector that from 1975 to 1978 the gassing had 
killed 50,000 H’mong in the Phu Bia area 
alone. During that time some 45,000 died 
from starvation and disease, or were shot try- 
ing to escape to Thailand.” 


Today, in tribal refugee camps in northern 
Thailand, H’mong refugees tell of starvation, 
rape, the crippling of children whose fathers 
worked for the United States, of massacres. 
But what frightens them most are the 
poisons, which they call “rain,” “gas,"’ or 
“smoke,” for they cannot hide from the 
chemicals that poison them, their water, 
animals, plants and fields. 


Survivors speak of several kinds of “rain.” 
Yellow and red are very serious, and a direct 
hit means sure death. Green and blue-green 
rains are not as immediately lethal. A small 
bit of opium often enables victims to survive, 
but they suffer vomiting, bloody diarrhea, 
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fever, bleeding through the nose, and dizzi- 
ness.* 

Recently, still another chemical, a light- 
yellow powder, has been dropped by four- 
engine planes or by helicopters. The latter, 
a U.S. military spokesman tells me, resemble 
Soviet MI-4s or MI-8s. 

A H’mong farmer, looking much older than 
his 40 years, says: “For two years they at- 
tack my area in Laos. The planes cover us 
with red smoke, and the people and animals 
die. We cannot grow rice or farm. We must 
hide in caves. 

“They drop poison on us 200 times in 1978 
and 1979. The first time five people die im- 
mediately. Red smoke rolls over the area 
and everyone is sick. It smells like burning 
rubber. I swallow a bit of opium, but slide to 
the ground unable to move. In about an hour 
I can get up, but I cannot eat or drink. I 
become very skinny. Twelve more people in 
my village die of being skinny.” 

CHRONICLE OF HORROR 


The stories are countless. One man sits 
before me in Ban Vinai refugee camp in 
Thailand carrying “evidence” of the con- 
tinued gassing in Laos. Trained by the Amer- 
icans in intelligence in the 1970s, this former 
H'mong lieutenant had crossed the Mekong 
River to Thailand on June 6. From a minia- 
ture diary that he miraculously managed to 
bring, he quietly reads: 

“On 15 May 1980, two Soviet helicopters 
dropped yellow powder on a H’mong village 
of 200 at coordinate TF 9376. Thirty-five died 
within seven days; the remaining are very 
sick.” 

He recites another attack. Then, carefully 
turning the tattered pages of his diary to 
check dates, figures and locations, he chroni- 
cles what happened to him after tne Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Laos in April 1975: 

“The first gas attack was in October 1975. 
The communists couldn't take our village by 
fighting, but they came back with airplanes. 
One carried red gas, another yellow. Those 
near where the chemical rockets exploded 
fell unconscious, with bleeding from the 
mouth and nose. Many died. Soon afterward 
a yellow water flowed from their bodies. 

“They hit us with gas for three days. 
Seventy-five people died immediately. Five 
hundred more died within a short time. I 
was lucky, for I was not in the village at 
the time. 

“For three years we were constantly at- 
tacked like this. We must live in the jungle 
like animals. Since early 1980, people are 
so hungry that they eat leaves exposed to 
the chemicals, and 715 people have died in 
my area. I dig in the ground for roots and 
water, but many are too weak to do this. We 
have no cloth to cover our bodies from mos- 
quitoes, so we all have malaria. We have 
no medicine, so we are all sick.” 

SHOT IN THE ARM 


On a visit to Thailand in January, my 
friend Nhia Vang, who had just escaped 
from a Vietnamese prison camp in Laos, 
told me a story not only of genocide, but 
of an added horror: medically supervised 
experimentation that uses chemical agents 
on imprisoned H’mong men, women and 
children. 

“In November 1978, a Vietnamese force of 
3500 captured about 1200 H’mong men, wom- 
en, and children—including mine—in the 
jungle where the red and yellow smoke had 
forced us to live. We were taken to a camp 
called Tong Mien, which held 1200 H’mong 
prisoners. We were given only a small por- 
tion of rice every 15 days, and many of my 
people were shot trying to get to the forest 
for food. 

“Then, on March 25, two MiG jets flew 
low over our prison camp and sprayed us with 
white rain. One hundred people died im- 


*Opium has for centuries been used medi- 
cally for severe gastro-intestinal disturb- 
&nces. 
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mediately. The rest of us had diarrhea for Unfortunately—indeed, 


20 days, then fever; we cannot walk or 
raise our arms. Many more people die. 

“In May, four Pathet Lao medics gave 
injections in the arm to 30 H’mong, includ- 
ing me. It was the color of water. I immedi- 
ately became dizzy and could not breathe. 
Blood spurted from my nose and I fell to 
the ground unconscious. A relative blew 
opium smoke over me for several hours and 
finally the bleeding stopped. In 12 hours I 
could see again and by the next day I could 
walk. 

“The next day four new medics came. This 
time they had injections and pills for 40 
gassing victims. Some medics gave my people 
injections and green pills, other injections 
and white pills. Nothing happened for 12 
hours; then they have trouble seeing, can't 
speak and black out. Fifteen died; the rest 
are very sick for a long time. The medics 
wrote reports on the people given medicine.” 

What has been the response of the United 
States to these atrocities? In my view, it has 
been appallingly weak and ineffectual. 

The House Subcommittee on Asian and 
Pacific Affairs has taken testimony on the 
gassings. And the State Department and De- 
partment of Defense have made their own 
investigations. But they and other U.S. of- 
ficials, including those in the White House. 
refuse to acknowledge that the evidence is 
conclusive. 

After listening to testimony at the sub- 
committee hearings in April, Congressman 
Jim Leach (R., Iowa) seated: “I personally 
interviewed these refugees. I read State De- 
partment and Defense Department reports 
which are so numerous and so persuasive 
that they cannot be denied. No one in the 
White House ever saw a person being gassed 
in Auschwitz, but we know it occurred. I 
think this Administration has a moral re- 
sponsibility to tell the people of the world 
what is happening.” 

URGENT MISSION 


What government agencies want for “con- 
clusive evidence” is a body for autopsy. But 
there are serious logistical difficulties in ob- 
taining recently gassed victims and fresh 
chemicals because the gassing occurs in the 
remote mountains of Laos, many days’ walk 
through enemy territory to the Thai border. 
One H'mong found a dispensed gas canister, 
wrapped it heavily in old clothes, and started 
to walk it out of Laos to Thailand. The 
chemical residue in the canister killed him 
before he reached the Mekong. 

I asked Vang Neng, H’mong chief at Ban 
Vinai, about the U.S. insistence on having 
& body for autopsy. In a voice of frustration 
and anger, he said, “Yes, I have bodies for 
autopsy. I learned yesterday that the com- 
munists gassed a village on May 14, killing 
ten immediately. This is many days’ walk 
from the Mekong. By the time we carry one 
body out, it will be spoiled.” 


Last fall, a step in the right direction 
was made when a team from the office of 
the Army Surgeon General was sent to Thai- 
land to investigate the gassing allegations. 
They interviewed 40 men, two women and a 
12-year-old girl, all of whom were witnesses 
to, and survivors of, gassing attack in Laos, 
and concluded in a report withheld from the 
public that chemical agents had been used 
against the H’mong. Two recommendations 
were: to “develop a plan whereby blood, 
tissue or other specimens may be rapidly 
transported from the suspect area to the 
Biomedical Laboratory for analysis, and to 
establish a medical team, on a standby basis, 
prepared to travel to the site of future al- 
legations to conduct interviews/examina- 
tions." The final recommendation read: 
“From a military defense position, it would 
Seem to be an extremely urgent mission to 
initiate the chemical agents that have been 
used and to develop appropriate counter- 
measures, antidotes, etc.” 
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unbelievably— 
those recommendations have been ignored. 
On June 30, 1980, I reported to the U.S. em- 
bassy in Bangkok that I had located two 
men in a refugee-camp hospital who reported 
being gassed in the latter part of May. The 
timing for testing was within the six-week 
limit recommended by the Surgeon General. 
After 14 days of evasive and false informa- 
tion by the embassy and other U.S. officials 
in Thailand, I returned to the camp myself 
to speak directly to the two men recently 
gassed and to the camp medical personnel. 

Only then did I learn that medical experts 
familiar with gassing had not conducted the 
investigations. We had sent a Thai nurse and 
an American public health worker, who ad- 
mitted he was a “novice” with regard to 
chemical warfare and, in his own words, had 
“very little” instruction even in how to col- 
lect samples. When I left Bangkok on July 
18, the specimens were still there. 


“WILL YOU HELP?” 


While the West refuses to acknowledge 
the use of lethal chemical agents by the 
Soviet-backed regimes of Hanoi and the 
Pathet Lao, the Vietnamese government ap- 
plauds its army's chemical-warfare branch 
by awarding it a Ho Chi Minh medal. Accord- 
ing to Hanoi radio monitored in Thailand in 
April 1980, Gen. Le Trong Tan told the unit: 
“Chemical weapons contributed to winning 
the great victory in the great anti-US. sal- 
vation resistance struggle” and in “tasks in 
the new situation.” The “new situation” un- 
doubtedly refers to Laos, Cambodia—and 
possibly to Afghanistan. 

The State Department calls evidence sug- 
gesting a Soviet role “circumstantial,” but it 
is more than that. Independent intelligence 
sources have confirmed the presence of So- 
viet Gen. V. K. Pikolov’s chemical-warfare 
forces in Laos—and subsequently in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. In addition, Soviet chemical- 
warfare experts are said to have visited sev- 
eral cities and areas in Laos to inspect 
“chemical explosives'’—artillery shells, 
bombs, rockets. In sum, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that the Soviets are involved, 
certainly in the production and distribution 
of chemical agents, and probably in on-site 
surveillance and medical experimentation. 

Meanwhile, the H’mong continue to die. 
A H'mong leader who is responsible for al- 
most 30,000 civilians in Laos recently crossed 
into Thailand. His words haunt me: “I have 
come to see if anyone has food, clothing or 
medicine to protect us from the gassing. 
Someone must help, soon, or we will all die. 
We are friends of the Americans. We fought 
for freedom. Will you help?” 

Will we? How? 

First, a fully publicized Congressional 
hearing—both Senate and House—into the 
gassing of the H'mong should be held. This 
would inform the U.S. people and attract 
world-press coverage of the atrocity. And the 
U.S. government should make communist gas 
warfare a major issue before the United Na- 
tions and every international forum. 

Second, direct pressure should be applied 
on Hanoi by Free World industrial nations on 
whom Hanoi greatly relies for the technology 
and financial aid to rebuild Vietnam. This 
must be done at the highest private “hot- 
line” leader-to-leader level. Hanoi should be 
told that this inhuman policy must stop or 
aid will be halted. 

Finally; since Vietnam is a client state of 
the Soviets (apparently the source of the 
lethal chemicals), the United States should 
inform the Soviets that any discussions of 
other issues will be put off until we are 
Satisfied that chemical warfare in Laos has 
ceased. 

At Ban Vinai camp, Vang Chue, an 18- 
year-old boy who has been gassed, is carried 
into the hospital. His chest heaves with er- 
ratic contractions and he struggles to 
breathe. His face is heavy with sweat and I 
see a tear looming—the first H'mong-soldier 
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tear that I have ever seen. I lean down to 


talk with him. 2 
“I'm so sorry that my country is dying, 
he says in a voice of pain. “Please do some- 

thing.”@ 


ARGENTINA HUMAN RIGHTS 


@Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues two separate events which 
involve human rights conditions in 
Argentina. 

The first is the visit here last week of 
Adolfo Perez Esquivel an outspoken de- 
fender of human rights, who for his 
courage and commitment, has been 
named as the winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Mr. Perez Esquivel is an architect 
who has worked as director of the Sery- 
ice for Peace and Justice in Latin Amer- 
ica bringing hope and support to political 
prisoners and their families. For that 
work, he was imprisoned for 14 months 
without charge in Argentina in 1977. He 
was tortured and beaten. 

The press reports of his visit clearly 
have captured the quiet strength of this 
man, his religious faith and his refusal 
to be silent in the face of repression. 

There is a second subject related to 
human rights conditions in Argentina 
which is occurring this week. At the 
General Assembly of the Organization 
of American States, the nations of the 
hemisphere are debating the report of 
the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights on human rights in 
Argentina. 

The 268-page report was prepared by 
the Commission an impartial body of ex- 
perts from throughout the hemisphere. 
Its presentation to the General Assem- 
bly follows an onsite visit by the com- 
mission a year ago and incorporates as 
well information received since that 
time. 

The conclusion of the Inter-American 
Commission report, underlined by ex- 
haustive citation, is that “due to the 
actions or the failure to act on the part 
of the governmental authorities and 
their agents, numerous serious violations 
of fundamental human rights * * * were 
committed in the Republic of Argen- 
tina.” 

While the phrase “serious violations” 
may not echo with immediate force, let 
me cite from the report some of the 
specific kinds of violations: 

“Persons belonging to or connected 
with government security agencies have 
killed numerous men and women sub- 
poeny to their being placed in deten- 

on. 


“Thousands of detainees who have 
disappeared * * * may be presumed 
dead. 

“The systematic use of torture and 
other cruel, inhuman, and degrading 
treatment. 

“Violation of ‘the right to a fair trial 
and due process * * * all of which is 
aggravated by the serious difficulties en- 
countered by defense counsels * * * some 
of whom have died, disappeared, or are 
presently in prison for having taken on 
defense work of this kind.’ ” 
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These actions and violations conflict 
directly with provisions of the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, the American Convention on Hu- 
man Rights, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and on basic interna- 
tional obligations of the Government of 
Argentina. 

In addition, the Inter-American Com- 
mission’s report concluded that there 
were serious infringements of labor 
rights, suspension of political rights, and 
of the freedoms of speech and press. 

The report ends with a series of spe- 
cific recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of Argentina designed to restore 
respect for basic individual dignity and 
human freedoms. I would hope that those 
recommendations would be accepted, 
adopted, and acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina. 

I shall submit the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights for the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I would also like to have 
reprinted in the Recorp two additional 
citations from that report. The first sec- 
tion elaborates a process that has come 
to be known internationally as “the dis- 
appeared,” it is official kidnaping, 
sanctioned by the Government, carried 
out by the Government and, in appar- 
ently most cases, ending with the sum- 
mary execution by Government forces. 

How many in Argentina disappeared? 
The Permanent Assembly of Human 
Rights in Argentina has submitted a list 
of nearly 6,000 which the Commission 
notes in its report. These are the cases 
with extensive documentation, where in- 
dividuals were seen being taken away by 
security forces and where the families 
were willing to take the risk of publicly 
protesting. Amnesty International be- 
lieves the number is higher perhaps 
closer to 15,000. 

The cases reprinted in the report as 
examples underline the lack of credibility 
in the Government's formal denial of in- 
volvement. Pregnant women detained by 
security forces either permitted, after 
they have given birth in detention, to 
pass their children on to relatives, before 
they disappear forever. Or other indi- 
viduals, seen by fellow prisoners in cells 
nearby, are the subject of denials by the 
Government that they ever have been 
detained—or even more macabre—that 
they were killed in armed confrontations. 

The “disappeared” are not forgotten 
and their families, like the “Mothers 
of the Plaza de Mayo” still cherish the 
slim hope that their sons, daughters, and 
grandchildren might yet be living and 
they still demand answers from the Goy- 
ernment of Argentina. 

Finally, I also would ask that excerpts 
on the Commission’s report concerning 
the use of torture be included and two 
statements one by a labor leader and 
educator Alfredo Bravo, and by the dis- 
tinguished Argentina journalist, Jacobo 
Timerman. 

I submit these excerpts also for the 
RECORD. 


The material submitted for the Recorp 
follows: 
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REPORT ON THE SITUATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
IN ARGENTINA 


(Organization of American States, Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights) 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Conclusions 


1. In light of the background information 
and the considerations set forth in the pres- 
ent report, the Commission has reached the 
conclusion that, due to the actions or the 
failure to act on the part of the govern- 
mental authorities and their agents, num- 
erous serious violations of fundamental 
human rights, as recognized in the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, were committed in the Republic of 
Argentina during the period covered by this 
report—1975 to 1979. In particular, the Com- 
mission considers that these violations have 
affected: 

(a) the right to life, by virtue of the fact 
that persons belonging to or connected with 
government security agencies have killed 
numerous men and women subsequent to 
their being placed in detention; the Com- 
mission is particularly concerned about the 
circumstances relating to the thousands of 
detainees who have disappeared and who, 
for the reasons set forth in the report, based 
on the evidence, may be presumed dead; 

(b) the right to personal freedom, in that 
numerous persons have been detained and 
placed at the disposal of the executive 
(PEN), in an indiscriminate manner and 
without reasonable cause; who have con- 
tinued to be held in detention sine die, 
which in effect is tantamount to their serv- 
ing an actual sentence; this situation has 
been aggravated by the severe restrictions and 
limitations placed on the right of option (to 
leave the country) provided for in Article 
23 of the Constitution, thus undermining 
the true purpose of this right. Similarly, the 
prolonged residence in embassiés of persons 
seeking asylum constitutes an infringement 
on their personal liberty which again is 
tantamount to their serving an actual 
sentence; 

(c) the right to personal integrity and 
security, by means of the systematic use of 
torture and other cruel, inhuman and de- 
grading treatment, the practice of which 
has taken on alarming characteristics; 

(d) the right to a fair trial and due proc- 
ess, by virtue of the limitations the Judi- 
clary is encountering in exercising its func- 
tions; the lack of proper guarantees in trials 
before military courts, and the inefficacy 
that has been demonstrated, in practise and 
in general, with respect to writs of Habeas 
Corpus in Argentina, all of whch is aggra- 
vated by the serious difficulties encountered 
by defense counsels in their work on behalf 
of persons in detention, for reasons of secu- 
rity or public order (l'ordre publique), some 
of whom have died, disappeared or are pres- 
ently in prison for having taken on defense 
work of this kind. 

2. With regard to other rights established 
in the American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man, the Commission notes 
that while the failure to observe them does 
not assume the same gravity of the previous 
cases, the limitations to which they are 
subject also affect the total protection of 
human rights in Argentina, The Commission 
makes the following observations with re- 
spect to these rights: 

(a) that the complete exercise of the free- 
dom of opinion, expression and information 
has been limited, in different ways, by the 
enactment of emergency laws that have con- 
tributed to creating a climate of uncertainty 
and fear among those responsible for the 
communications media; 

(b) that labor rights have been affected 
by the norms which have been decreed in 
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this area and by their application, which 
has had a particular impact on the right 
of trade union association, due to military 
interference, and the promulgation of laws 
which injure the rights of the working class; 

(c) that political rights are suspended; 

(d) that, in general, there are no limita- 
tions on the freedom of religion and wor- 
ship; however, the Commission was able to 
confirm that serious restrictions are placed 
on Jehovah’s Witnesses in the practice of 
their religion, and that, while there is no 
official policy of antisemitism, in practice, 
and in certain cases, there has been dis- 
crimination against some Jews. 

3. Also, the Commission considers that 
human rights defense agencies have encoun- 
tered, and continue to encounter, unjusti- 
fied obstacles in carrying out their work. 

4. The Commission observes that subse- 
quent to its visit to Argentina, in Septem- 
ber 1979, violations of the right to life, 
liberty, personal integrity and security, and 
of the right to a fair trial and due process 
have decreased, and that particularly since 
October 1979, no denunciations have been 
submitted with respect to further disappear- 
ances of persons. 

B. Recommendations 


By virtue of the conclusions set forth 
above, the Commission feels that the follow- 
ing recommendations to the Government of 
Argentina are warranted: 

1. With regard to the deaths that have been 
attributed to the governmental authorities 
and their agents, to initiate the correspond- 
Government on September 20, 1979 * and, to 
punish, with the full force of the law, those 
responsible for these deaths. 

2. As regards the “disappeared”, to imple- 
ment the preliminary recommendations, 
made by the Commission to the Argentine 
Government on September 20, 1979: and, to 
inform the Commission in detail with respect 
to the situation of these persons. 

3. In order to prevent new cases of dis- 
appearance, to create a central register of 
detainees that will enable their family mem- 
bers and other interested persons rapidly to 
learn of detentions that have taken place, to 
order that such detentions be carried out by 
properly identified agents, and to give in- 
structions that the detainees be transferred 
without delay to places specifically intended 
for such purposes. 

4. To consider the possibility of lifting the 
state of siege, in view of the fact that, accord- 
ing to repeated statements made by the 
Argentine Government, the reasons for which 
it was imposed no longer exist. 

5. As regards detainees at the disposal of 
the Executive (PEN) and the right of option 
to leave the country, that the following meas- 
ures be adopted: 

(a) That the power granted to the Head 
of State pursuant to Article 23 of the Con- 
stitution, which authorizes the detention of 
persons during a state of siege, be made 
subject to a test of reasonable cause, and 
that such detentions not be extended in- 
definitely; 

(b) That the following persons, detained 
at the disposal of the Executive (PEN), be 
released: 

{. Persons who have been detained without 
reasonable cause or for a prolonged period 
of time; 

ii. Persons who have been acquitted or 
who have already completed their sentences; 
ili, Persons who are eligible for parole. 

(c) That the exercise of the right of option 
to leave the country be completely restored, 
so that the processing of applications not be 
delayed in any way that might hinder the 
actual exercise of this right. 

6. To conduct an in-depth investigation of 
the denunciations concerning the use of tor- 


i See pages 7, 8 and 9. 
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ture and other unlawful forms of coercion, 
and to punish with the full force of the law 
those responsible for such acts. 

7. To instruct all the officials and agents 
responsible for the maintenance of public 
order, the security of the state, and the cus- 
tody of detainees, with respect to the rights 
of detainees, particularly as regards the pro- 
hibition of all cruel, inhuman and degrading 
treatment, and to inform them of the sanc- 
tions to which they become liable in the 
event that they violate these rights. 

8. To provide humanitarian treatment to 
those detained for reasons of security or 
public order, which treatment should in no 
case be inferior to that given to common 
prisoners, bearing in mind in both cases the 
internationally accepted Standard Minimum 
Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. 

9. To take the following steps with regard 
to due process guarantees and legal defense: 

(a) To assure legal due process guarantees 
to persons who are brought to trial before 
military courts, especially the right to a de- 
fense by an attorney of the defendant's 
choosing. 

(b) To appoint a Commission of qualified 
jurists to study the trials conducted by mili- 
tary tribunals during the state of siege, and 
to make pertinent recommendations in those 
cases where due process guarantees were 
lacking. 

(c) To guarantee and facilitate an effective 
judicial investigation of the cases of persons 
detained under the security laws. 

(d) To facilitate the provision of an effec- 
tive defense by attorneys providing legal 
services to defendants. 

10. To cooperate fully with the Judiciary 
to ensure the effectiveness of the writs of 
Habeas Corpus and Amparo. 

11, As regards the right of opinion, expres- 
sion and information, to repeal or, where 
appropriate, to amend, those laws, such as 
Law 20.840 and others, that limit the exercise 
of this right. 

12. As regards labor rights, to take the nec- 
essary measures to ensure their actual ob- 
servance, and as regards the right of trade 
union association, to guarantee the rights of 
workers’ organizations, repealing, or, where 
appropriate, amending, laws that prevent 
their normal development. 

13. As regards political rights, to take such 
steps as are necessary to restore the activity 
and participation of political parties in the 
public life of the nation, as well as to guar- 
antee the political rights of citizens. 

14. As regards the right of freedom of re- 
ligion and of worship, to repeal Decree No. 
1867 of August 31, 1976, which prohibits 
Jehovah's Witnesses from conducting any 
kind of activity, and to investigate and pun- 
ish any discrimination against Jews. 

15, As regards human rights defense agen- 
cies, to facilitate their contribution to the 
promotion and observance of human rights 
in Argentina. 

CHAPTER [1I—THE PROBLEM OF THE DISAPPEARED 
A. General considerations 


1. During the last three years, the IACHR 
has received a large number of claims affect- 
ing a considerable number of persons in Ar- 
gentina. These claims allege that said per- 
sons have been apprehended either in their 
homes, their jobs, or on the public thorough- 
fares, by armed men, who are occasionally 
in uniform, in operations and under condi- 
tions that indicate, due to the characteristics 
in which they are carried out, that they are 
conducted by agents of the State. After these 
actions have occurred, the persons appre- 
hended disappear, and nothing is ever known 
of their whereabouts, 

According to its regulatory provisions, the 
Commission has been processing the individ- 
ual cases, by transmitting to the Govern- 
ment of Argentina the pertinent parts there- 
of and requesting that the respective in- 
formation be provided. 
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With regard to the issue of observance of 
human rights, the Commission considers it 
vitally important to present in this chapter 
an analysis of this phenomenon, whose 
moral, family, social and legal imolications 
deeply affect all members of Argentine 
society. 

The Commission has in its files, lists with 
names, dates, and other data, as well as 
several studies that have been carried out 
regarding this problem. Without giving, for 
the time being, exact figures on the number 
of these disappeared persons, the informa- 
tion obtained makes it clear that there ex- 
ists a situation of extreme irregularity re- 
quiring special discussion and analysis. 

2. Jn its 1977 Annual Report to the Gen- 
eval Assembly, the Commission already men- 
tioned the phenomenon of the disappeared, 
and expressed its deep concern in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“In various countries, there are numerous 
cases wherein the government svstematically 
denies the detention of individuals, despite 
the convincing evidence that the claimants 
provide to verify their allegations that such 
persons have been detained by police or mil- 
itary authorities and, in some cases, that 
those persons are, or have been, confined in 
specified detention centers. 

“This procedure is cruel and inhumane. 
As experience shows, a ‘disappearance’ not 
only constitutes an arbitrary deprivation of 
freedom but also a serious danger to the per- 
sonal integrity and safety and to even the 
very life of the victim. It is, moreover, a true 
form of torture for the victims’ family and 
friends, because of the uncertainty they ex- 
perience as to the fate of the victim and be- 
cause they feel powerless to provide legal, 
moral and material assistance." 

Further, it is a demonstration of the gov- 
ernment’s inability to maintain public order 
and state security by legally-authorized 
means and of its defiant attitude toward na- 
tional and international agencies engaged in 
the protection of human rights. 

The 1976 Annual Report states the follow- 
ing: 

“The ‘disappearance’ seems to be a com- 
fortable expedient to avoid application of the 
legal provisions established for the defense 
of personal freedom, physical security, dig- 
nity and human life itself. In practice this 
procedure nullifies the legal standards es- 
tablished in recent years in some countries 
to avoid illegal detentions and the use of 
physical and psychological force against per- 
sons detained.” 

3. An important aspect that should be 
pointed out is in what might be the defni- 
tion of a disappeared person. In the writ pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of Justice, en- 
titled Pérez de Smith, Ana Maria et al. with- 
out request (dossier P-51 RN), 1,221 petition- 
ers representing 1,542 disappeared persons 
describe the situation as follows: 


“The persons referred to have been appre- 
hended in their homes, jobs or on the pub- 
lic thoroughfares, depending on the case, by 
armed groups, who prima facie, and almost 
always stating so expressly, were acting in 
the exercise of some form of public author- 
ity. The above-mentioned operations took 
place openly, with a wide deployment of 
me—sometimes in uniform—arms and vehi- 
cles: in general they were carried out in an 
amount of time and with a thoroughness 
that confirm the assumption that these ac- 
tions were carried out by members of the 
public forces. 

“After being apprehended as stated, the 
persons on behalf of whom the undersigned 
present this petition have disappeared with- 
out a trace. All the recourses of habeas cor- 
pus, claims, criminal suits, and administra- 
tive efforts have failed, as the investigating 
authorities in each case have invariably re- 
ported no record on their detention.” 

4. In other denunciations or claims received 
by the IACHR it has been reported that the 
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armed groups that carry out the operations 
in the homes, apprehend the victim and oc- 
casionally his spouse and children, carry out 
a search of the home, looting the belong- 
ings of the residents, and as a general rule, 
take away all members of the family after 
placing hoods over their heads and eyes. 

The persons affected by these operations, 
included in the lists at the IACHR, are most- 
ly men and women 20 and 30 years of age, al- 
though older persons and minors have also 
been known to disappear. Some of the chil- 
dren, kidnapped with their parents, have 
been released and delivered to relatives or 
have been abandoned in the streets. Other 
children, however, continue to be listed 
among the disappeared. 

According to the Commission’s informa- 
tion the phenomenon of the disappeared af- 
fects professionals, students, union workers, 
employees in various areas of business, jour- 
nalists, religious leaders, military recruits 
and businessmen; in other words, most ele- 
ments of Argentine society. 


B. Description of the operations 


1. From reports received by the IACHR and 
from interviews and hearings held during 
the onsite observation with disappeared per- 
sons who later reappeared, as well as with 
relatives of the victims and witnesses of the 
above-noted actions, three stages emerge as 
part of the disappearance phenomenon: 

a. The Apprehension or Kidnapping, de- 
scribed above, to which certain clarifications 
should be added. 

The operations, for the most part, are car- 
ried out by groups whose number varies 
from 6 to 20 persons which arrive at the 
home or place of work of the victim in several 
unmarked cars without license plates, and 
equipped with radios that allow them to 
communicate with each other. In some cases 
they are accompanied by additional support 
forces in vans, in which, after the mission is 
completed, they transport the household 
goods that are taken from the homes of the 
victims. 

The people carrying out the operation gen- 
erally arrive in civilian clothing, with long 
and short firearms to intimidate the victims 
and witnesses. If the operation is carried out 
at the place of employment or on the public 
thoroughfare, it takes a very short time; 
however, at a residence it could take several 
hours, especially when necessary to await 
the victim’s arrival. 

It has also been denounced that when 
relatives, witnesses or building supervisors 
reported the occurrences to the local police, 
the response was usually, after admitting 
knowledge of the fact, to say that they were 
unable to intervene. In the few cases where 
police did arrive at the scene, they with- 
drew shortly after having spoken to the per- 
sons directly involved in the operation. This 
situation has been called “free zone”, in 
favor of the intervening parties. 

b. The Investigation. 

After the kidnapping, there is a stage at 
which the persons are taken to various mili- 
tary establishments! for what could be 
called “background inquiry”. 

For testimony received from disappeared 
persons who were later released one can infer 
what sort of mechanisms were used in this 
phase of the operation. The persons in 
charge were well-trained, of rank, who used 
ill treatment and torture as a method of in- 


1Several claims mentioned some of the 
places where it is alleged that persons listed 
as disappeared have been held. They are: 
Campo de Mayo; Federal Security Superin- 
tendency; Bridge 12 the Camino de la Cin- 
tura; Mar del Plata Naval Base; Guemes 
Brigade; the Naval Mechanics School; El Pozo 
de Arana in the city of La Plata; Infantry 
Guards in Palermo; Military Regiment “La 
Tablanda”; Police Commissary; and Military 
Regiment “La Rivera” in Córdoba, as well as 
other places mentioned in Chapter V. 
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terrogation, with the clear purpose of weak- 
ening the victim in order to obtain confes- 
sions, information about other persons, and 
in some cases, as a system of intimidation of 
persons who were later set free without being 
interrogated,? usually friends or relatives who 
were with the victim at the time of appre- 
hension. 

All claimants agree that torture during 
prolonged illegal detentions was even more 
severe than during the short-term kid- 
nappings. 

According to testimony received, only a 
very small number of the persons appre- 
hended during this stage were “regularized”, 
that is, granted due process or placed under 
the control of the Executive (PEN). Instead, 
they were usually transferred to clandestine 
detention centers. During its on-site observa- 
tion, the IACHR interviewed several persons 
in prison who experienced this and claimed 
to have been kept in places they could not 
identify, with persons who are at present 
listed among the disappeared.* 

(c) The Disappearance. 

2. Once the two previous stages have cc- 
curred, the phenomenon takes on dramatic 
characteristics, when no information about 
the whereabouts of the persons is made 
known. Only a very small percentage is later 
set free. The Commission will include in the 
following section testimony from several 
persons who reappeared‘ indicating the liv- 
ing conditions of the disappeared persons; 
the constant transfers that they were sub- 
jected to and the systems of surveillance and 
attention that they underwent. 

3. The persons that reappeared reflect a 
physical and psychological state of serious 
breakdown; they live in a state of fear and 
in some cases they have had to undergo med- 
ical treatment to recover. A high percentage 
have left the country after having lived 
through this experience. 

Up to now, the persons who have disap- 
peared under the circumstances and methods 
mentioned above, continue to be regarded as 
missing. 

C. Some cases of the disappeared 


1. Some case histories of the disappeared 
discusssed below, have been noted and 
studied by the Commission. In view of the 
impossibility of analyzing each one of the 
thousands of denunciations received by the 
IACHR, it has been decided to select as rep- 
resentative examples, those cases, which in 
the Commission’s view, can be considered as 
pilot cases illustrative of general situations. 
The IACHR has attempted to place them into 
categories based on their relative similarities. 

2. The case of pregnant women is of great 
concern to the IACHR, not only for the 
mother’s sake, but because of its implica- 
tions regarding those about to be born and 
because of the repercussions this has on the 
family. 

Among the cases presented, there are sev- 
eral instances of the kidnapping and dis- 
appearance of pregnant mothers: 

3. Case 2970—Silvia Angélica Corazza de 
Sanchez. 

The IACHR has received the following 
claim: 


2? In Chapter V regarding Personal Integrity 
mention is made of the various torture sys- 
tems applied. 


3 One example is that of Alvaro Aragón, de- 
tained under PEN, Case No. 3999. Mr. Aragon 
affirms in declarations before the judge who 
took cognizance of the case of Adolfo Rubén 
Moldawsky, Case 2398, that he spent this 
stage of his detention with him, that they 
talked on several occasions until they were 
separated, and that as of this date there is 
no knowledge of the whereabouts of Mr. 
Moldawsky. 

4 See Section C., subparagraph (j) relative 
to “Persons who disappeared and were later 
released.” 
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“Silvia Angélica, of Argentina nationality, 
27 years of age, married. At the time of kid- 
napping on May 19, 1977, she was two months 
pregnant; seven months later the grand- 
mother received the baby girl born in deten- 
tion; Mrs. Corazza de Sánchez also has an- 
other little girl, four years old. Her identifi- 
cation card is number EAT She is a 
housewife and her address is: Bartolomé 
Mitre 2637, 2nd Floor, 42, Federal Capital. 
Date of kidnapping: 5.19.77. Place: “El 
Clavel” Bar, located Avenue Pavón across the 
street from the Lanús Station: Time: be- 
tween 3.00 pm and 5 pm. On the date, time 
and the place mentioned, the victim was 
arrested by armed persons in civilian dress. 
She worked in a textile factory in the same 
city. At the time of the kidnapping she was 
two months pregnant. After seven months, 
she was taken to the home of her mother, 
accompanied by three persons, who, although 
dressed as civilians, belonged to police or 
security forces; they had a short meeting 
during which Mrs. Silvia Angélica handed 
her mother a new-born baby girl (five days 
old) stating that she had the baby while 
in detention and that she had been well 
treated during delivery. Once the baby was 
handed over, they left for an unknown desti- 
nation. Since then nothing further has been 
heard of the whereabouts of the aforemen- 
tioned person.” 

In note dated September 21, 1978, the Gov- 
ernment replied as follows: 

“C. Persons on whom there is no previous 
record of detention and who are the subjects 
of a police search under the authority of the 
Ministry of the Interior: 

“3. Silvia Angélica Corazza de Sanchez. 

At present the case is being processed in 
accordance with the regulations. However, 
the Commission considers that the Govern- 
ment’s reply does not refute the complain- 
ant’s statements. 


G. Magnitude and consequence of the 
problem of the disappeared 


1. The origin of the phenomenon of the 
disappeared, the manner in which the dis- 
appearances occurred, and the astonishing 
number of victims, are all intimately con- 
nected with the historical events that un- 
folded in Argentina during the last few years, 
in particular, the organized campaign against 
subversion. The violence employed by the 
terrorist groups was more than matched by 
that of the State security apparatus, result- 
ing in serious abuses incurred in its attempt 
to suppress the subversion by dispensing with 
all moral and legal considerations. 

Much of the testimony and information 
which the Commission has received appears 
to support the fact that in the campaign 
against subversion, special units were estab- 
lished with participation, at different levels, 
of each of the branches of the Armed Forces 
whose command units were autonomous and 
independent in their operations. 


The activities of these command units were 
directed against all persons who, actually, or 
potentially, could pose a danger to the secu- 
rity of the State by virtue of their real or 
presumed ties to the subversive movement. 


This campaign, unleashed for the purpose 
of totally annihilating the subversive move- 
ment, had its most sensitive, cruel and in- 
human expression in the thousands of dis- 
appeared persons, today presumed dead, 
whom it left in its wake. 

It appears evident that the decision to 
form the command units, that were involved 
in the disappearance and possible extermina- 
tion of these thousands of persons, was 
adopted at the highest level of the Armed 
Forces, for the purpose of decentralizing the 
antisubversion campaign. As a result, each of 
the command units had unlimited power to 
eliminate terrorists or those suspected of 
being terrorists. ... 

3. The Commission is not able to give an 
exact number of the disappearances in Ar- 
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_ Of all the lists of disappeared per- 
aggre a have been received, the Commis- 
sion believes that the most reliable, since it 
agrees with the number of complaints that 
it has received, is the list turned over to it 
by the Minister of the Interior, General 
Albano Harguindeguy. This list was prepared 
by the Permanent Assembly of Human 
Rights, the Commission of Family Members 
of Disappeared and Detained Persons for 
Political Reasons, the Argentine League of 
Human Rights and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment for Human Rights. This list includes 
5,818 persons who, between January 7, 1975 
and May 30, 1979 were “apprehended in their 
homes, places of work or in public places 
by armed groups, who prima facie, and al- 
most always stating so specifically, acted 
under the color of authority, using proce- 
dures conducted in the open, with a full 
display of men—uniformed at times—weap- 
ons and vehicles and carried out with a 
promptness and detail that confirms that 
those involved were working in & manner 
typical of the security forces.”. 

The aforementioned list does not include 
persons whose families have not presented 
testimony to the agencies that prepare the 
list. In the opinion of these agencies and 
the Commission, this means that it does not 
include all disappeared persons. 

During the Commission's interview with 
General Harguindeguy, the General pointed 
out that his Ministry has carefully examined 
the list in question and that of this list 
his Ministry had received complaints of dis- 
appearances for 3,447 persons. Of these 2,092 
had no information about them, 172 names 
were repeated, 16 persons were currently 
detained at the disposition of the Executive, 
73 had appeared under different circum- 
stances and 18 had died. 

4. Whatever is the final number of dis- 
appeared persons, it is nonetheless impres- 
sive and does nothing if not confirm the 
extraordinary seriousness of this problem. 

Furthermore, the lack of clarification of 
this problem of disappeared persons has af- 
fected many families in the Argentine com- 
munity. The uncertainty and lack of all 
contact with the victims have upset the 
families greatly and especially the children 
who, in some cases, witnessed the kidnap- 
pings of their parents and the mistreatment 
to which they were subject during the raid. 
Many of these children will never see their 
parents again and will thus inherit a num- 
ber of psychological problems from their 
memory of the circumstances of the disap- 
pearance. 

On the other hand, many men and women 
between 18 and 25 years of age are affected 
by the anxiety and length of time that has 
passed without any knowledge of their par- 
ents or brothers and sisters. 

Spouses, both men and women, who have 
been violently separated, live in an environ- 
ment of severe mental disturbances, ac- 
centuated by the many economic and legal 
problems that this separation poses for them. 
Many men and women do not know whether 
they are widowed or still married. Many of 
them will never regain personal peace, 
harmony or security because of the exhaus- 
tion produced by their attempts to carry 
on in a home where the physical and moral 
absence of the father or the mother is felt 
every day. 

These and other problems cannot be re- 
solved as long as the situation of these thou- 
sands of disappeared persons is not clarified 
in a final and responsible manner. 


= For example, the Commission has re- 
cently proven this in two complaints re- 
ceived during the months of October and 
November of 1979. Fortunately in both cases 
the Government reported to the Commission 
that those persons, after being detained, are 


under arrest and at 


the 
Executive (PEN), disposition of the 
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5. The Commission took special interest in 
exhausting all possibilities to determine, 
without any shadow of a doubt, the truth 
of the present situation of the “disappeared”. 
To this end, it made inquiries at prison es- 
tablishments, military installations, ceme- 
teries, the resocialization center, all those 
places where there was the slightest possi- 
bility that persons apprehended by police 
or military groups might be held or might 
have been buried. All of its efforts have 
been in vain. 

These circumstances, combined with the 
information received by the Commission, 
lead the Commission to the painful conclu- 
sion that the great majority of the disap- 
peared are dead, the causes of which it is 
not in a position to determine but which, 
in any event, a great responsibility for their 
captors or those who kept them detained. 

6. After having studied with great thorough- 
ness the responses of the Guvernment with 
respect to all the cases discussed above, the 
Commission would like to make some gen- 
eral comments: 

The Commission cannot fail to point out 
that during the period 1976-1979, a great 
number of persons, ultimately recognized by 
the Government as official detainees, were 
initially apprehended and held incomuni- 
cado in operations identical to those which, 
according to a great body of testimony re- 
ceived by the Commission, produced the dis- 
appearances which remain unexplained. 

This information is confirmed by a great 
number of persons whose detention has been 
recognized at some point or another by the 
Government, who have testified to having 
seen in unofficial detention centers various 
disappeared persons, and to have seen them 
at times and under circumstances which co- 
incide with the denunciations received by 
the Commission. 

In a number of cases considered, such as 
the cases of Mrs. Forti, Ms. Hagelin, and 
Messrs. San Vicente and Falicoff, and others 
exhaustively investigated by the Commission, 
which are mentioned in this report, the ex- 
planations of the Government have been ex- 
tremely inadequate and unconvincing. Most 
of the Government replies add very little of 
substance, and do not persuasively contra- 
dict the occurrence of the alleged events. 

In addition, high Government officials have 
stated that the arrest of persons suspected 
of subversive activity were carried out on a 
regular basis by security forces in civilian 
clothing. Those and other functionaries have 
implied that the nature of the conflict re- 
quired the application of measures that vio- 
lated human rights. 

In view of the circumstances, the Com- 
mission finds itself compelled to reiterate 
its conviction that the material facts of the 
denunciations must be presumed to be true. 


D. Unlawful use of force and torture 


1. Both before and during the on-site 
observation, the Commission had been re- 
ceiving reports, testimonies and declarations 
pointing to the practice of unlawful use of 
force and torture in Argentina, in clear vio- 
Iation of the fundamental rights of man, 
the Argentine Constitution, and the aims 
proclaimed by the Military Government 
Junta of observing Christian morality, the 
national tradition and the dignity of the 
Argentine people. 

The unlawful use of force and torture 
appear to have been carried out mainly dur- 
ing the interrogation phase, according to 
complaints presented on behalf of detainees 
in Argentine prisons as well on behalf of 
persons who disappeared or who have been 
kidnapped. 

2. There are many ways in which unlawful 
physical force and psychological and mental 
torture, were practiced in special interroga- 
tion centers commonly known as chupaderos 
(“roughing-up centers") and in some cases, 
in the prisons. These torture practices, in 
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many cases, were carried out over several 
months of interrogation sessions. The Com- 
mission has analyzed the large volume of 
testimony presented about these practices, 
and has selected the following illustrative 
examples; 

(a) Brutal beating of inmates, which on 
several occasions has resulted in broken 
bones and partial disablement; in the case 
of pregnant women it has caused miscarri- 
ages and according to some allegations, has 
even resulted in the death of several per- 
sons. This type of beating is carried out 
with different kinds of metal, rubber, wooden 
and other weapons, and with fists and kicks. 
Denunciations have been made claiming 
rupture of the bladder, fractured ribs and 
sternum, or other serious internal injuries; 

(b) Confinement in punishment cells for 
several weeks, for trivial infractions, under 
conditions of desperate isolation and with 
the application of cold water baths; 

(c) The chaining of inmates to the head- 
boards of beds, or to the seats of airplanes, 
or other vehicles in which they are trans- 
ferred from one place to another, while be- 
ing subject to beatings and insults; 

(d) Mock executions, and, in some cases, 
the actual execution of inmates in the pres- 
ence of other prisoners and relatives, as has 
occurred according to denunciations in Cór- 
doba, Salta and in the Death Wing in La 
Plata, among others. 

(e) Immersion by means of the so-called 
submarine, where the victim’s head is covered 
with a cloth hood and intermittently forced 
into a vessel containing water, in order to in- 
duce asphyxiation as a means of obtaining 
information from the prisoner; 

(f) ‘he systematic application of the so- 
called picana eléctrica (electric prod), where- 
by the victim is tied to the metal parts of 
the bed and is suo,ected to currents of high 
voltage electricity on various parts of the 
body, such as the head, the temples, the 
mouth, the hands, the Jegs, the feet, the 
breasts and genitalia; furthermore the body 
is doused with water so as vetter to conduct 
the electrical charges. According to com- 
plaints received, in some cases the picana is 
applied while a physician checks on the 
victim’s condition after each series of 
“shocks” administered; 

(g) Burning various parts of the inmates 
body with cigarettes until they are covered 
with ulcerous wounds; 

(h) The application of pins and other 
similar pointed instruments under the 
finger and toenails; 

(i) The threat or consummation of rape of 
both women and men; 

(J) Placing prisoners in pens with vicious 
dogs trained by the captors, until they are 
almost dismembered; 

(k) Keeping prisoners prostrate and 
hooded for several weeks, with hands and 
feet tied while they are beaten; 

(1) Suspending inmates from the ceiling 
with their hands handcuffed or tied; they are 
tied to metal or wooden bars, and their feet 
are kept a few inches off the floor, which is 
covered with pieces of broken glass. There are 
also cases where the victims are suspended 
from their hands or feet, causing fractures 
of their hips or other bones; 

(m) The victims are kept for many hours 
in a standing position; 

(n) Giving drugs, serum or injections to 
detainees while they are unconscious as a re- 
sult of the lengthy torture; A 

(0) Meticulous searches of the prisoners, 
abusing all parts of the body, causing the 
corresponding humiliation; 

(p) The use of the so-called bucket, which 
consists of immersing the feet in very cold 
and then very hot water for long periods of 
time. 

3. In order better to avpreciate some of the 
torture methods used by the military or 
police agents, some excerpts taken from testi- 
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resented by torture victims before the 

Gam pas during its onea observation or 
visit are quoted: 
pe Ga f 2410—Professor Alfred Bravo, 
Secretary General of tne Coniederation ol 
Education Workers and Co-Chairman of the 
Permanent Assembly for Human Rights, re- 
follows: 

on september 8, 1977, I was taken from 
the school where I was teaching, on Rivada- 
via street in Buenos Aires. I was told that I 
had to go with them (the people who came 
for him). I balked, demanded identification, 
but was taken to the Oriuro bridge, where 
they got out of the car and enacted a mock 
execution. Then they blindfolded me and 
began to subject me to physical mistreat- 
ment, then again, by car they took me to a 
place called ‘the club’, which is where persons 
people arrested by the Federal Police are 
taken. 

“The prison was narrow; they took away 
everything I had; the next day was the first 
interrogation session and they applied the 
electric prod. During my days as a dis- 
appeared, from September 8 to 29, they in- 
terrogated me on how the Permanent As- 
sembly for Human Rights got information 
out of the country, who its members were, 
and where it obtained its money. During the 
last session, they wanted to know about the 
Confederation of Argentine Educators. 

During those days, I received various tor- 
ture treatments, the main one being the 
‘bucket,’ where they place your feet in ice- 
cold water, and when they begin to burn they 
take them out of the icy water and put them 
in hot water. As a result of this, I am still 
uncoordinated when I walk; the burns leave 
no marks. Aside from the ‘bucket,’ there is 
the ‘crucifixion,’ where they suspend you by 
the arms; you are not mistreated constantly, 
but rather, they beat you and then they 
leave and let you hang. 

“Your wrists are tried with pieces of cloth 
so that there will be no marks, and the 
weight of your body makes you sag. I was 
subjected to the collective picana (prod) 
or the ‘rake’, which has two or three prongs 
which were placed on my gums and genitals. 
After I reappeared I was taken to Unit 9 in 
La Plata. 

“When I was transferred to the interroga- 
tion center, I was placed on the floor of a 
pickup truck which had other bodies on it, 
both men and women. I was kept without 
food or water and in a state of psychological 
torture when they would tell me ‘today it's 
your turn, you will be shot.’ 

“The torture procedure is very scientific. 
They moved us frequently from one Place 
to another, and we always were together, 
never alone. Mostly the people being tortured 
lost consciousness very rapidly. 

“On June 16, 1978, I was paroled, but on 
August 29 of the same year they tried to 
kidnap me again, which fact I denounced to 
the Ministry of the Interior. One month after 
this denunciation was made, I was dismissed 
from my job. 

“In prison I had a bed on which I could 
not Ne unless I was told to do so, and if 
I lay down earlier they would take us to an 
icy room called ‘the pigs’ (chanchos). The 
‘pigs’ (chanchos) !s a very small, cement 
room; at 5 am. you are made to get up and 
you can't sit down, you have to walk or to 
Stand; I stayed there for five days. I lost 52 
kilos while I was in detention. 

“I was blindfolded and handeuffed the 
whole time, I did not eat anything for thir- 
teen days, and once in a while, I was given 
a little glass of water: when I appeared in the 
Fifth Police Headquarters, I was handed my 
suitcase with a description of what it con- 
Se and they made my son sign a receipt 

‘or it. 

“When I was let out. they gave me certain 
rehabilitation treatments, they fixed my ribs, 
etc. If a man survives 13 days of almost con- 
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stant torture, it has to be because he has 
faith or some inner strength that enables 
him to survive. Many people return with 
tics, others with depression; some were given 
the drug ‘mandrax’ during their imprison- 
ment then they were taken off it, and they 
became ‘squealers’ (buchén), which is what 
they call people who listen to prisoners’ con- 
versations and then inform the guards. 

“At one time during torture, one of them 
came up to me and asked me why I de- 
fended subversives. i replied that I only de- 
fended the law and the constitution. Then 
this fellow told me that in this fight there 
Was always a margin for error.” 

The Commission received the following 
reply from the Argentine Government: 

“In this regard, the information on this 
individual shows that on 12.21.78, that is, 
prior to the date on which the Commission 
provided the Argentine government with ad- 
ditional information, Bravo ceased to be un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Executive and 
was consequently released. 

“Furthermore, with regard to the addi- 
tional information provided by the Commis- 
sion with regard to the case of Mr. Alfredo 
Bravo, the Argentine Government wishes to 
reaffirm, once again, that when it keeps a 
person in detention at the disposal of the 
Executive it does so in exercise of the powers 
expressly provided in Article 23 of the Con- 
stitution, keeping foremost in mind the need 
to guarantee the majority of the popula- 
tion the right to live in peace, liberty and 
dignity, a population which for more than a 
decade has been affected by the constant and 
permanent aggression of terrorist and sub- 
versive elements; and these detentions are 
not, as is sometimes alleged, carried out for 
“ideological reasons,” but are based on the 
need to protect Argentine society from po- 
tentially dangerous elements. 

"Furthermore, the Argentine Government 
denies that activities with regard to Mr. Al- 
fredo Bravo constitute any violation of 
human rights, but rather, that they fall 
within the present legal procedures.” 

The Commission is continuing its consider- 
ation of the present case. 

5. Case 2502—Mr. Jacobo Timerman, for- 
mer editor of the La Opinion newspaper. He 
made the following statement to the Com- 
mission: 

“Iwas arrested at gun point at three 
o'clock in the morning. They stole jewelry, 
etc. I was handcuffed and they put a gun to 
my head. For one month, I was subjected to 
daily interrogations of up to 16 hours. Naked, 
blindfolded, tapiado (head covered), tied to 
a canvas cot, they wet my body and applied 
electrical currents. There was a physician 
who during the torture continually took my 
pulse, and another put lead in my mouth 
when I shouted with the pain of the shocks. 
My head hurt more than my genitals. 

“After two hours of torture, they started 
the formal interrogation. I was in a very 
narrow, humid cell, and they did not allow 
me to go to the toilet. They kept me on my 
knees for severa] days. Then they took me 
to the federal Police, and then somewhere 
else, where I was handcuffed to my bed, all 
of this between April and August 1977. 

“I was held as a disappeared person in a 
place called Puesto Vasco between: Buenos 
Aires and La Plata and in another place 
called Caty the Martinez: in this latter 
place, I was with Rafael Perrota, a newspa- 
perman, editor of Cronica, who never reap- 
peared. I saw him for the first time in July 
1977. By mistake, they put him in a cell with 
me; he was insane. Perrota’s family paid a 
lot in ransom money, but he never appeared. 

“I was tortured by a Comisaria (police in- 
spector) and I would be able to identify 
even the exact place. I think they did not 
kill me because my captors thought they 
had ‘Zion's Sage’ in Argentina.” 

The Government of Argentina. in a note 
received by the IACHR on March 27, 1980, 
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with regard to the conditions under which 
he was detained, states the following: 

“With regard to the way in which the 
claimant was detained, it is essential to 
point out that the house arrest system in- 
stituted by Law 21,650 is, without doubt, a 
form of lessening the restrictions occasioned 
by the place in which the detention is car- 
ried out. 

“This is so, because otherwise the deten- 
tion must be effected in any of the prison 
facilities of the Republic; this obviously 
causes greater privations, to which Timer- 
man was not subjected, because of what was 
explained above.” 

The IACHR is continuing its considera- 
tion of this case. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 14, 1980] 
ARGENTINE WINS NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
(By Karen DeYoung) 


Argentine human rights activist Adolfo 
Perez Esquivel, 49, has been named the win- 
ner of the 1980 Nobel Peace Prize for having 
“shone a light in the darkness” of repression 
in Latin America through his work coordi- 
nating nonviolent rights movements, the 
prize committee announced yesterday in 
Oslo. 

A well-known sculptor and former profes- 
sor at the Argentine National School of Fine 
Arts in Buenos Aires, Perez Esquivel in the 
early 1970s founded the Latin American 
Service for Peace and Justice, an organiza- 
tion designed to draw together, publish and 
facilitate the activities of a wide range of 
both religious and secular social justice 
agencies. 

For that work, Perez Esquivel was arrested 
by military authorities in Argentina in April 
1977, one year after they took over the gov- 
ernment there. He was tortured and held for 
15 months without charge until interna- 
tional pressure led to his release. 

He was chosen for the $212,000 prize yes- 
terday over other nominees who included 
President Carter, Pope John Paul IT, British 
Foreign Minister Lord Carrington and Zim- 
babwean Prime Minister Robert Mugabe. 

Perez Esquivel's selection continues a 
trend of awarding the peace prize to human 
rights activitists. Recent winners have been 
Soviet dissident Andre! Sakharov in 1975, 
Betty Williams and Matread Corrigan of 
Northern Ireland's Peace People in 1976, 
London-based Amnesty International in 
1977 and last year a Roman Catholic nun, 
Mother Theresa of Calcultta. 

Perez Esquivel is well-known in Latin hu- 
man rights circles, but his name has rarely 
been published in Argentina’s Spanish-lan- 
guage press. The Argentine government yes- 
terday made no comment on the prize an- 
nouncement, and observers in Buenos Aires 
said they believed the military was trying to 
minimize the attention his selection would 
draw to human rights abuses there. 

Although the evening newspapers in the 
Argentine capital headlined the announce- 
ment, they gave little detail of Perez 
Esquivel's activities and emphasized his tal- 
ent as a sculptor. 

Earlier in the day, he met with reporters 
in the humble two-room apartment that 
houses the Peace and Justice Service offices, 
in the San Telmo section of Buenos Aires. 
Looking bemused and shy, he absentminded- 
ly stroked a white cat as he answered ques- 
tions and said that “this prize is not for me, 
but for my organization and for the cause of 
human rights and justice in Latin America.” 

He said he accepted the award on behalf of 
the poor people of Latin America, for the 
peasants and workers of its countries. 


Human rights activists in the United 
States yesterday hailed his selection. 

Robert Cox, who as editor of the English- 
language Buenos Aires Herald in 1977 pub- 
lished news of Perez Esquivel’s arrest, helped 
work to free him and was forced to leave 
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Argentina this year, described the choice as 
“in the same tradition as Mother Theresa.” 

Perez Esquivel, Cox said, is a “simple and 
meek man, the most Humble person in the 
world,” who had dedicated his life, at con- 
siderable personal cost, to social Justice in 
Latin America. 

According to a biography prepared in 1978, 
when previous prizewinners Corrigan and 
Williams nominated him for a Nobel peace 
award, Perez Esquivel began teaching sculp- 
ture in Buenos Aires in 1956. It was not until 
1971 that he became involved in local groups 
that followed the teachings of Indian leader 
Mohandas Gandhi, who led that country’s 
independence struggle through nonviolent 
protest. 

What began as an attempt to use Gandhi's 
teachings to form artisan cooperatives soon 
developed into a comprehensive nonviolence 
movement and in 1972 Perez Esquivel helped 
organize a general protest against violence in 
Argentina. 

In 1973, he founded a publication called 
Peace and Justice, which brought together 
Latin American writings on nuclear non- 
proliferation, disarmament and social justice 
issues. One year later, in a conference for 
Strategic nonviolence held in Medellin, 
Colombia, attended by a continent-wide as- 
sortment of church, peasant, and profession- 
al human rights activists, Perez Esquivel was 
named Latin American coordinator for the 
Peace and Justice Service. 

This period was the beginning of a still- 
continuing cycle of violence and military 
regimes in Latin America, beginning with the 
Chilean coup in 1973, followed by the Argen- 
tine military takeover in 1976 and, this sum- 
mer, a military coup in Bolivia. 

At the time, Perez Esquivel outlined the 
organization’s goals as the establishment of 
regular contact between secular and non- 
secular human and civil rights groups, the 
interchange of information among them, 
mutual aid, and the channeling of their de- 
mands into common causes they could all 
share. 

Although it is not officially connected to 
the Catholic Church the movement directed 
by Perez Esquivel includes many Catholic 
organizations in Latin countries and is sup- 
ported by Brazil's liberal bishops, the activist 
church in Chile and a number of other 
Catholic-allied groups. It also includes peas- 
ant federations, union and university 
groups. 

Perez Esquivel began a series of trips 
through Latin America to coordinate the 
movement's activities and it was while ap- 
plying for a passport for one of these trips 
that he was arrested by Argentine police in 
April 1977. 

The Argentine military had been in power 
little more than a year and, fighting against 
a highly organized network of leftist terror- 
ists, it set about “cleaning up” the country 
through repressive means and arrested tens 
of thousands of people suspected of being 
subversives or of having subversive connec- 
tions. 

Thousands of those arrested disappeared 
without a trace. Perez Esquivel was one of 
the lucky ones, since he had gone to the 
police station with a friend who sounded the 
alarm when he did not come out of the head- 
quarters. 

Despite international outcries, however, 
Perez Esquivel was held until June 1978 in 
La Plata prison. After he was freed he wrote 
privately of torture and conditions in the 
jail, where he said he was sometimes kept 
in solitary confinement and was once beaten 
simply for laughing. 


ARGENTINE RIGHTS ACTIVIST WINS NOBEL 
PEACE PRIZE 


(By John Vinocur) 
Osto, October 13.—Adolfo Pérez Esquivel, 
the leader of an organization promoting 
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human rights in Latin America, was named 
as the recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1980 today. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel, a 48-year-old Argen- 
tine, was described in the citation of the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Committee as a man who has 
“shone a light in the darkness.” 

“The prize winner is an Argentine,” the 
committee’s chairman, Prof. John Sanness, 
said in reading the statement accompanying 
the award, “but the views he represents carry 
a vital message to many other countries, not 
least in Latin America, where social and po- 
litical problems, as yet unsolved, have re- 
sulted in an escalation of the use of vio- 
lence.” 

The award came as something of a sur- 
prise. Speculation {n newspapers here about 
possible winners had centered on the partici- 
pants in the Rhodesian peace settlement. 
Archbishop Helder Camara, of Recife, Brazil, 
and Urho Kekkonen, the President of Fin- 
land, had also been mentioned as possible 
choices. 

The winner was so little known here that 
the Norwegian News Agency identified him 
as a Brazilian in its first dispatch on his 
selection. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel is secretary general of 
Servicio Paz y Justicia en America Latina, a 
human rights organization with headquar- 
ters in Buenos Aires and branches in several 
Latin American countries. 

As described by the Noble Committee, the 
group’s goals are the promotion of human, 
social, and economic rights through non- 
violent means. Operating in cooperation with 
clergymen critical of conditions in Latin 
America, Servicio Paz y Justicia, or Service 
for Peace and Justice, has given assistance to 
peasants seeking Iand and to workers at- 
tempting to improve their conditions. The 
committee said the organization has a net- 
work of contacts throughout Latin America. 


JAILED FOR MORE THAN A YEAR 


Mr, Pérez Esquivel, a former professor of 
architecture, was jailed by the Argentine 
Government in April 1977 and released more 
than @ year later without having been 
charged. He was able to travel to Europe this 
year and visited Oslo. 

The Nobel Foundation's Norweigian di- 
rector, Jakob Sverdrup, said that the selec- 
tion of Mr. Pérez Esquival was made without 
controversy by the five-member committee 
appointed by the Norweigian Parliament. Mr. 
Pérez Esquivel, he said, was one of 57 in- 
dividuals and 14 organizations proposed for 
the prize, which carries with it a $212,000 
award. It was the third time the Argentine 
had been considered, Mr. Sverdrup said, and 
this time his nomination came from Mairead 
Corrigan and Betty Williams, winners of the 
Peace Prize in 1976 for their work in North- 
ern Ireland. 

In his attempts to solve conflicts by non- 
violence, Mr. Pérez Esquivel was said by the 
committee to represent the same views as 
Andrei D. Sakharov, the Soviet physicist who 
was awarded the 1975 prize. 

The citation said: 

“In the early 1970’s Argentina experienced 
a form of civil war in which extreme terrorist 
organizations created an atmosphere of in- 
security and fear by their murders, bomb 
attacks, abductions and blackmail. 


“The military regime that was subse- 
quently set up has itself made use of extreme 
violence. Thousands of persons have vanished 
without trace, and in many cases we know 
that they have been brutally treated and put 
to death. All this has been carried out under 
coyer of complete silence, without the sem- 
blance of legal procedure. This has dis- 
rupted the lives of men and women who have 
nothing in common with terrorism. 

“Pérez Esquivel is among those Argentines 
who have shone a light in the darkness. He 
champions a solution of Argentina’s grievous 
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problems that dispenses with the use of vio- 
lence, and is the spokesman of a revival of 
respect of human rights.” 

The committee added that Mr. Pérez Es- 
quivel “represents in his struggle for human 
rights the struggle for Argentina's image and 
reputation in the world.” 

Servicio Paz y Justicia was set up in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1966 to coordinate 
the activities of a number of nonviolent 
groups in Latin America. Mr. Pérez Esquivel 
left his teaching post in 1974 to become the 
organization's secretary general. 

In 1976, he started an international cam- 
paign to persuade the United Nations to 
establish a human rights commission and 
was arrested by the Argentine military au- 
thorities the following year. When he was re- 
leased, he was required to report to the police 
and to conform to other restrictions, but the 
committee said these controls had been al- 
lowed to lapse. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel is the second Argentine 
to win the Peace Prize since its creation in 
1901. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, an Argentine 
Foreign Office official, received the prize in 
1936 for helping to resolve a dispute between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. The prize was won 
last year by Mother Teresa, a nun working 
with the poor of Calcutta. 


EXPELLED ARGENTINE HAILS AWARD 


Jacobo Timerman, a publisher who was ex- 
pelled from Argentina last year, yesterday 
hailed the award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Adolfo Pérez Esquivel. 

“It is of great importance for the human 
rights fight in Argentina that Pérez Esquivel 
is the new Nobel Peace Prize winner,” Mr. 
Timerman said by telephone from Columbia, 
Missouri, where he is giving a lecture on 
human rights and journalism in Argentina. 

“Pérez Esquivel and myself are two of the 
very few journalists who were in jail in Ar- 
gentina and submitted to torture and were 
able to survive and be released because of 
international pressure,” he said. 

“This award to Pérez Esquivel means that 
the world is aware of what it means to fight 
for human rights in Argentina,” Mr. Timer- 
man added. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1980] 


A TIRELESS FRIEND OF THE DISPOSSESSED— 
ADOLPH PEREZ ESQUIVEL 


(By Edward Schumacher) 


BuENOS AIRES, October 13.—Adolfo Pérez 
Esquivel stood patiently in sandals petting a 
white kitten ang talking to Mexican televi- 
sion on the phone. It was one of dozens of 
phone calls that have poured in from all 
over the world since this morning, when he 
received a telegram from Norway marked 
“urgent.” 

“This Norweigian Nabel Committee has 
the honour to inform you,” the telegram 
said in English, misspelling Nobel, "that the 
Nobel Prize for 1980 has been awarded to 
you, Letter to follow.” 


The office about him was shabby, with 
paint peeling from the ceiling. A bare light 
bulb was suspended in midair. A picture of 
Pope John Paul II was tacked on the wall 
and in a corner sat a chest marked “Study 
kit on Mahantma Gandhi.” 

Adolfo Pérez Esquivel (pronounced PEH- 
rez es-kih-BELL) is relatively unknown even 
in Argentina, but the telegram has suddenly 
changed that. His office was crammed with 
excited supporters and photographers. Only 
he seemed to be calm, ending the phone 
call and returning to the interview. 

“I accept this prize in the name of Latin 
America and its workers,” he said in a soft 
voice, “in the name of its campesinos and 
its priests who are working diligently for 
the peace and rights of all.” 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel. head of the Service 
for Peace and Justice in Latin America, is a 
Roman Catholic lay leader and human rights 
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activist who has been instrumental in co- 
ordinating ecumenical human rights efforts 
throughout Latin America. 

Working quietly and tirelessly at the com- 
mittee level, he and others like him have 
helped to make churches, particularly the 
Catholic Church, in increasingly unified and 
potent force for human rights in a region 
where many people suffer economic and so- 
cial deprivation and political repression. 

One thing that has distinguished Mr. 
Pérez Esquivel from the others is that he 
has also been an outspoken leader and paid 
the consequences. Since a military coup in 
1976, Argentina has had one of the most vio- 
lently repressive regimes in Latin America. 
An advocate of nonviolence, Mr, Pérez Es- 
quivel has condemned the junta for the 
estimated 10,000 to 20,000 people who have 
“disappeared” at the hands of state security 
forces. 

He was arrested in 1977, tortured and jail- 
ed for more than a year. He was then placed 
under house arrest for 14 months more, but 
emerged from this confinement in September 
as active on behalf of human rights in Ar- 
gentina and other Latin American countries 
as ever. 

“I think things have improved here,” Mr. 
Pérez Esquivel said. “But one problem is to 
find out what happened to the disappeared. 
Those who have not been processed and are 
in prison should either be judged or set free. 
If there is justice in Argentina, let it be prac- 
ticed. People have to be respected for what 
they are—people.” 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel has been working with 
the so-called mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
who frequently gather before the presiden- 
tial palace here to carry on a lonely vigil for 
their missing children. 

MOST ARE PRESUMED DEAD 


Most of the missing are presumed dead. 
The Government has resisted an accounting, 
saying that many are among the unnamed 
casualties that are part of any war, and it 
was a war against subversion that the Gov- 
ernment says it was fighting. The “disappear- 
ances” have largely ended in the last year, 
though human rights groups say that 25 peo- 
ple are suspected of being victims of the 
practice this year. 

The award of the Peace Prize to Mr. Pérez 
Esquivel is an embarrassment for the mili- 
tary Government, which was conspicuously 
silent about it today. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel said the prize would 
help “amplify” the human rights movement 
in Argentina and give weight to the pressure 
on the Government. He would use the prize 
money, he said, to further those ends. 

The laureate, a 48-year-old with long, di- 
sheveled, brown hair who was dressed today 
in a simple blue sweater and trousers, con- 
siders himself a follower of Mr. Gandhi. But 
Mr. Pérez Esquivel is a backrooms man, a 
committee organizer, not a charismatic pub- 
lic leader. The list of human rights groups he 
has organized here and worked with in coun- 
tries such as Chile, Paraguay, Brazil and El 
Salvador is long. 


A SCULPTOR BY PROFESSION 


He is married and has three sons, the oldest 
of whom, 24-year-old Leopoldo, works with 
him in his quest to better human rights in 
Latin America. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel, a sculptor by profes- 
sion, was a professor of architecture at the 
National Institute of Fine Arts and many of 
his works are displayed in museums and 
plazas here. But he ls also an evangelical 
Catholic akin to the theologians in Latin 
America who stress the social work of the 
church. He has dropped his sculpturing ai- 
most totally for his human rights crusade. 

Mr. Pérez Esquivel protested violence in 
Argentina before the military coup, when 
extreme rightists and leftists terrorized the 
population and battled each other. In 1972, 
at about the time he began organizing hu- 
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man rights groups in earnest, he engaged in 
a hunger strike to protest the violence. 

His own arrest and detention—he was 
never charged—was widely protested by lead- 
ing cardinals in Latin America and Europe. 
He declined today to specify what torture he 
endured, but in an interview last year he was 
quoted as having said that he was beaten on 
the testicles and that water was withheld 
from him for a week. 

“Instead of talking of problems,” he said 
today, “I rather speak of hope. It gives me 
energy to go ahead and push.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW JUDGE 
SYSTEM 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to use this opportunity to call to the 
attention of the Senate what I believe to 
be a serious breach of the administra- 
tive law judge system. While this is only 
one specifie case, it may well illustrate a 
problem Government wide. 

The Federal Trade Commission has for 
several years been pursuing an antitrust 
case against. the Nation's three largest 
cereal manufacturers. The administra- 
tive law judge handling the case was 
Harry H. Hinkes, who decided to retire 
before the case was brought to a conclu- 
sion. Realizing that the matter would 
have to be retried and reresearched 
under a new ALJ, FTC Chairman Pert- 
chuck approved a contract totaling 
$72,000 to retain Mr. Hinkes’ involve- 
ment in the case. 

I suggest that this gravely impunes 
Mr. Hinkes’ independence from the FTC 
and his objectivity in judging the case. 
Even though Chairman Pertchuck re- 
moved himself from the Commission’s 
consideration of the contract itself, it is 
known that he phoned Mr. Hinkes to 
urge his acceptance of the offer. 

I sincerely hope that the new Con- 
gress will take a long hard look at the 
performance of the ALJ system, review- 
ing the testimony taken at the oversight 
hearings last September by the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee, and recommend 
substantive changes where they are ap- 
propriate. It is not too much to expect 
from this quasi-judicial system that it 
is fair and free from biased influence. If 
this country continues to rely on regula- 
tion instead of law to achieve our various 
objectives, then our citizens must be as- 
sured of complete and objective con- 
sideration of their cases. 

Thank you, Mr. President.@ 


PRIDE OF THE MARINES 


@ Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
on November 23, an article appeared in 
the Chicago Express-News by Maury 
Maverick that called to mind the extra- 
ordinary patriotism of a truly extraordi- 
nary man—the late Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois. 

We remember Paul Douglas today for 
his contribution to this Nation's social 
legislation for his brilliant academic ca- 
reer at the University of Chicago, and for 
his three outstanding terms in the U.S. 
Senate. 

But, in this article, Mr. Maverick, who 
is himself the son of a great Texas Con- 
gressperson, portrays another Paul 
Douglas. That was the renowned econo- 
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mist, who, at the outset of World War II, 
used his substantial political influence to 
secure a special favor for himself. 

Mr. Maverick wrote: 

It was 1942 and a company of enlisted Ma- 
rines was about to graduate from Paris 
Island, S.C., the East Coast boot camp for 
leathernecks. 

A drill instructor spoke his piece by con- 
gratulating the boots for their accomplish- 
ments. Up and down the line he looked at 
young men In their teens. Then his eyes came 
to a man with snow white hair. It was PFC 
Paul Douglas, 50 years of age. 

Prof. Douglas could have remained a civil- 
ian or become a colonel at the snap of his 
fingers. But Paul had a thing in his gut 
about the plain people of his country; he 
identified with them, Pulling strings ts what 
got him to the Marine enlisted men’s boot 
camp, where he neither gave nor received 
any quarter. 


Paul Douglas went on to fight in some 
of the most savage battles of the Pacific 
war, in places with names like Okinawa 
and Pelelieu. He won a Bronze Star for 
“heroic achievement.” And he carried for 
the rest of his life the scars of the 
wounds he sustained on Okinawa. 

Senator Paul Douglas was one of the 
finest men to ever have graced this 
Chamber. He left for us an example of 
compassion, integrity, and unsurpassed 
courage—moral, physical, and intellec- 
tual. He has not been and will not be 
forgotten. 

So, Mr. President, I warmly endorse 
Maury Maverick’s call at the conclusion 
of his column for “a round of cheers for 
the Marines on their 205th anniversary.” 
And I add to that a special cheer for the 
memory of Paul Douglas—economist, 
Senator, statesman, and proud fighting 
man of the Corps. 

I ask that the text of Mr. Maverick’s 
article be printed in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PauL H. DovGias: MARINE, SENATOR 
(By Maury Maverick) 
If the Army and the Navy 
Ever gaze on Heaven's scenes, 
They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States Marines. 
—From “The Marines’ Hymn" 

It was 1942 and a company of enlisted 
Marines was about to graduate from Parris 
Island, S.C., the East Coast boot camp for 
leathernecks. 

A drill instructor spoke his plece by con- 
gratulating the boots for their accomplish- 
ments. Up and down the line he looked at 
young men in their teens. Then his eyes 
came to a man with snow white hair. It was 
PFC Paul Douglas, 50 years of age! 

Paul Douglas? You mean the man who 
became the United States senator from Illi- 
nois after World War II? Yes, brothers and 
sisters, it was old Paul who, before going back 
to civilian life, would be wounded at Pelelieu 
and Okinawa and be awarded the Bronze 
Star. 

Born in Salem, Mass., on March 26, 1892, 
he graduated from Bowdoin College and then 
took a graduate degree from Columbia. First 
an instructor at Harvard, then at Reed Col- 
lege in Oregon, his most famous stint as a 
teacher was at the University of Chicago, 
where he became a renowned professor of 
economics, the moderator of the Chicago 
Round Table of the Air—a nationally re- 
svected radio discussion group—and a con- 
sultant to the White House aJong with other 
friends of Franklin Roosevelt like Samuel 
“Sammy the Rose” Roseman—born in San 
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Antonio, by the way—and Thomas “Tommy 
the Cork” Corcoran. 

When the call to arms came after Pearl 
Harbor, Prof. Douglas could have remained a 
civilian or become a colonel at the snap of 
his fingers. But Paul had a thing in his gut 
about the plain people of this country; he 
identified with them. He decided to go to war 
as an enlisted man. Pulling strings is what 
got him to the Marine enlisted men’s boot 
camp, where he neither gave nor received 
any quarter. 

It was a grand day for the famous Univer- 
sity of Chicago professor as he stood with his 
fellow Marines about to graduate. Hardened 
sergeants, old China Marines no less, were 
standing off to the side. They had come to 
watch Paul graduate. 

Suddenly a Jeep appeared driven by & 
Marine Corps general. 

“PFC Paul Douglas front and center! Get 
in this Jeep. The White House is calling.” 

Off they drove and the enlisted man was 
taken to a telephone. 

“Hello, Capt. Douglas, how are you? This 
is Franklin Roosevelt.” 

“Mr, President, I’m not s captain, I’m a 
private first class.” 

“Paul, as of this moment it is Capt. 
Douglas.” 

That day with PFC stripes on his sleeves 
and a captain’s bars on his collar, Paul Doug- 
las spent farewell hours with his buddies, 
some of them young enough to be his grand- 
children. 

Is this a true story? It’s about 99 percent 
the truth, and was one of the tales swapped 
back and forth last week when former Ma- 
rines got together for a San Antonio birthday 
party of the U.S. Marine Corps, which claims 
its inception as Noy. 10, 1775—the first re- 
cruiting was done at Tuns Tavern in Phila- 
delphia. The proprietor of the tavern, an 
Irishman named Robert Mullan, was made 
captain of a company of Marines. 

The person in our town who knew Douglas 
the best during World War IT is Fritz Knust, 
a lawyer and a retired Marine colonel. They 
were close friends at Noumea, New Caledonia. 

Around spring of 1943, Knust went to Paul 
Douglas, then an adjutant for the purpose of 
sending officers to combat or for rotation to 
the states. “Paul,” Fritz sald, “There's an 
officer from San Antonio who wants orders to 
combat: his name is John Goode.” 

Paul took the name down and in a matter 
of days John was off to the First Marine Di- 
vision, a Silver Star and two Purple Hearts. 
An old friend of mine despite our philo- 
sophical differences, John asked Charles 
Orsinger, a conservative, and me to be the 
gcdfathers of one of his sons. The thought 
was that any way the world revolution went, 
right or left, his kid would have a friend. 

It was at the front lines on Okinawa where 
Lt. Goode last saw Paul Douglas. Here is 
Goode's memory of that moment: 

“Flame throwers were needed and Marines 
to operate them. Because of casualties, word 
went out for volunteers, Douglas had been 
way back at division headquarters. No one 
knows how he did it to this day, but he got 
his hends of some flame throwers and made 
himself up a squad of clerk typists. It was an 
astonishing thing for me to see that old 
white-haired man struggling with flame 
throwers and other heavy equipment. 

“Something else unusual happend. Doug- 
las said to me. ‘Franklin Roosevelt has just 
died.’ There were tears streaming down his 
face; we knew he was deeply hurt because 
he had been a significant figure in the New 
Deal. Paul said he was going into the caves 
and do mop up work on the Japanese. That's 
what he was doing when he was wounded.” 

While fighting in the caves, Paul’s flame 
thrower exploded. He was burned over a 
good deal of his body, especially one of his 
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hands, which looked like a claw until the day 
he died years later. It was in that cave that 
he won the Bronze Star for “heroic achieve- 
ment in action.” 

After a stay in various hospitals, Douglas 
was discharged from the Marines and went 
back to Chicago with a desire to enter pol- 
itics. The Democratic Party was keeping an 
eye on two men. One was Adlai Stevenson, 
who wanted to be the Illinois senator, and 
the other was Paul Douglas, who wanted to 
be governor. 

Before World War II, Paul had fought the 
Cook County political machine. The boys in 
the backroom decided it would be a lot safer 
to have Paul Douglas in Washington than in 
the governor's office. Paul knew where the 
skeltons were and no telling what kind of a 
reform program he might have started had 
he been the governor. 

In the U.S. Senate, to which he won elec- 
tion in 1948, Douglas was a lonely figure. 
President Harry Truman disliked him; LBJ 
did not consider him a favorite. In 1967 Paul 
was defeated for re-election by Charles 
Percy, and lived out his life with Emily Taft 
Douglas, his wife, a fine woman, and once a 
member of Congress herself. 

What kind of a man was Douglas to Fritz 
Knust, the San Antonio lawyer, Republican 
and conservative? Well, here's what Fritz told 
me the other day: 

“Paul to me was a brilliant man of com- 
passion and a superb Marine officer who told 
me the only time he ever asked FDR for a 
favor was when he got the White House to 
clear it for him to go to the enlisted men's 
boot camp. 

“He knew and loved classical music and at 
night would come to my tent and we would 
play phcnograph records together and talk 
about books. He was a liberal, but he re- 
jected dishonesty whether it was in a liberal 
or a conservative. I know why he had trouble 
in the Senate; Paul had a strict moral sense 
of right and wrong. You write something nice 
about the man.” 

So here’s a round of cheers for the Marines 
cn their 205th anniversary with an extra 
cheer for Paul Douglas. He was my friend. 
Today’s column is in his memory.@ 


RADIATION FROM COAL VERSUS 
NUCLEAR POWER 


@ Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, nuclear 
promoters are fond of spreading myths 
about how much radiation the public is 
exposed to, and will be exposed to, from 
nuclear power. It is hard to believe there 
is even one American who hasn't heard 
the song “Nuclear power will give you 
less radiation than * * *” followed by 
things like “living in Denver,” “getting a 
chest X-ray,” “living in a brick house,” 
“sleeping next to your wife,” and so forth. 
LOSING TOUCH WITH REALITY 


These claims are fraudulent on their 
face, because no one has any idea what 
the real dose of radiation to the public 
from nuclear power is going to be. It all 
depends on how perfectly the astronomi- 
cal quantities of radioactive poisons gen- 
erated will be contained—including some 
which remain dangerous hundreds of 
thousands of years. 

Nuclear promoters seem to have lost 
touch with reality when they predict that 
a nuclear power economy will only de- 
liver a trivial dose of radiation to the 
public. In their never-never world, the 
leaks, puffs, burps, spills and “unex- 
pected migrations” of radioactivity we 
in the real world hear about almost daily 
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never happen. Things like the Three Mile 
Island accident don’t happen. 
PERFECTION REQUIRED—99.999 PERCENT 


Remembering that just one of the 
large nuclear plants now being built can 
produce the radioactive equivalent of 
1,000 Hiroshima-type atom bombs each 
year, it becomes apparent that in order 
to keep their promises of a trivial radia- 
tion dose, nuclear promoters will have to 
acu.eve better than 99.999-percent per- 
fection in their containment of their ra- 
dioactive poisons. It is a little hard to 
believe, using one’s common sense, that 
any humans will ever achieve that level 
of perfection. It is especially difficult 
given the fact that about 4 tons of 
“Special Nuclear Materials” are already 
estimated to be MUFFED (material un- 
accounted for—missing, in nuclear par- 
lance), and that recently 2 grams of plu- 
tonium fell out of a filing cabinet at a 
nuclear facility in Colorado. 

IF EVERYTHING GOES PERFECTLY 


In short, the whole basis for the prom- 
ises of the nuclear promoters can be 
summed up with the foolish idea that 
“if everything goes perfectly, then every- 
thing will go perfectly.” Actually, there 
is substantial evidence the nuclear in- 
dustry does not believe everything will 
go perfectly, because for the past decade 
they have steadfastly fought efforts to 
reduce the amount of radiation the Gov- 
ernment allows the public to be exposed 
to. If they only plan to give us a trivial 
dose (like 1 or 2 millirems per year, ay- 
erage) why did they fight the 170 milli- 
rem, and then the 25 millirem, limits? 

THE RADIATION FROM COAL MYTH 


Mr. President, in addition to the 
fraudulent claims I mentioned earlier, 
one which the nuclear promoters have 
been pushing lately is the myth that 
there is a greater radiation hazard as- 
sociated with generating electricity 
from coal than from nuclear power. I 
am pleased to provide some information 
from a leading scientist, Dr. John W. 
Gofman, which thoroughly puts this 
myth to rest, along with some other 
claims of the nuclear propagandists, I 
request that part of the letters-to-the- 
editor section of the June 1980 edition 
of Libertarian Review (published at 
1620 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 94111) be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, along with a brief biogra- 
phy of Dr. Gofman and an additional 
note of my own. 

The material follows: 

COAL VERSUS NUKES As A RADIATION HAZARD 
(Adapted from “Radiation and Human 
Health,” by John W. Gofman, Sierra Club 

Books, 1981 in press) 

And more on nukes... 

Your continued attack on nuclear power 
has the hysterical tone that permeates the 
popular press, and is based on very shaky 
scientific reasoning. Mr. Riggenbach’s read- 
ing of the article he cited in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine was evidently 
quite superficial. He states that: “Leukemia 
has occurred at more than two times the 
normal rate among persons who were under 
15 and living in Utah in the path of fallout 
from the tests’ (p. 22 of May, 1979, issue). 
According to the actual article (N. Eng J 
Med 300:399), the mortality rate for leuke- 
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mia in the high-fallout counties was in- 
creased by 2.44 times over its pre-test rate, 
which was abnormally low, but was only 33 
percent greater than the leukemia mortality 
for the United States as a whole. For the 
low-fallout counties, the mortality was also 
increased, but by 9.6 percent, which was not 
statistically significant. In contrast, other 
childhood cancers actually declined, by 5.2 
percent in the high-fallout areas, and 4.2 
percent in the low-fallout areas. Total can- 
cer mortality (leukemia plus other childhood 
cancers), was 8.46 per 100,000 children in 
the susceptible age group before the nuclear 
tests, and 7.46 per 100,000 in children born 
at the time of the nuclear tests. That is ac- 
tually a decrease. Now, I do not mean to 
imply that fallout is good for children, 
Ciearly exposure to radiation increases can- 
cer risk. The question is, by how much, and 
how does this compare with risk from 
other means of generating energy. Further- 
more, the fallout from atmospheric tests of 
bombs causes much more radiation exposure 
than power plants. The amount measured at 
Three Mile Island was about one-tenth the 
amount occurring in Pennsylvania at the 
time a bomb was exploded by Red China. 
Now, Dr. Gofman is quite concerned that 
there is no risk. Therefore, he should be 
agitating about coal-fired plants, for the 
airborne effluents from them cause a higher 
radiation dose than those from nuclear 
plants. (Science 202:1048, Dec. 1978). By the 
way, radioactive effluents are very easy to 
measure. Chemical ones are more difficult, 
and have more unpredictable and unknown 
effects. 

The AMA Council on Scientific Affairs has 
published estimates of the various risks from 
mining Injuries, pneumonconiosis, radiation 
exposure, air pollution, etc. (Journal of the 
American Medical Association 240: 2193, 
Nov. 10, 1978). Total deaths expected per 
1000 megawatt electric units generated by 
various means are as follows: Coal 2.16-314; 
Oil 1.1-101; Natural gas 0.06-0.28; Nuclear 
0.045-1.1. 

What about solar? A “huge solar plant,” 
the world’s largest solar-powered electric 
generating plant, opened in Coolidge, Ari- 
zona, a few days ago. It cost $4.5 million. It 
covers one acre, and will provide sufficient 
electricity to irrigate 200 acres. That's about 
150 kilowatts. It takes about 1000 megawatts 
to supply a million people. At $30,000 per 
kilowatt times 1000 kilowatts per megawatt 
times 1000, that's $30,000,000,000 ($30 bil- 
lion) for a power plant for one big city, I'm 
sure the cost will come down some, but I 
don't think such a plant is going to make it 
in a free market, no matter how many car- 
toons you and others publish. 

JANE M. ORIENT, M.D., 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Gofman replies; 

If my response to Mr. Buck and Dr. Orient 
shows impatience, it is because their letters 
can not be distinguished from the misinfor- 
mation supplied to the public by the Atomic 
Industrial Forum and other nuclear pro- 
moters, often via letters-to-the-editor. It is 
to the credit of The Libertarian Review that 
its editors try to help readers find the scien- 
tific truth, instead of letting the magazine 
naively serve as an uncritical agent for the 
nuclear promoters. 


I shall deal with the major claims of Dr. 
Orient’'s letter, but it would take too much 
Space to deal with them all. As the great 
libertarian teacher, F. A. Harper, wrote in 
“To Shoot a Myth”: 

The real reason why myths are impossible 
to shoot is that the forms they can take are 
infinite in number, and also that they evade 
one’s aim at infinite speed. As to the num- 
ber of forms myths can take, consider the 
possible answers to 2 plus 2. The only non- 
mythical answer is 4. But there are infinite 
mythical answers. . .. So if one’s aim were 
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perfect and he could shoot a myth with 
eyery shot, he could spend his entire. life- 
time shooting myths released by only one 
myth factory, without ever demolishing ail 
this factory could produce. For automation 
is well established in myth factories; their 
production can operate at a fantastic speed. 
... And in addition, myths are hard to 
shoot because they flit here and there at the 
speed of force without resistance since they 
are not burdened by the weight and rigid 
confines of fact. And if you should be so 
lucky as to hit one squarely, it is likely only 
to spatter into any number of submyths, as 
if you hit a gob of mercury with a hammer. 

. (Writings of F. A.. Harper, Volume 2). 

Dr. Orient assures us that she does not 
mean to imply that fallout is good for chil- 
dren. At least that should be reassuring about 
Dr. Orient. But it is simply flabbergasting 
that she chooses a preliminary evaluation of 
leukemia in Utah to answer her own ques- 
tion: By how much does radiation increase 
the cancer risk? I did not realize there were 
still any physicians who are unfamiliar with 
the mountain of epidemiological evidence 
from Hiroshima and Nagasaki, from the ir- 
radiated patients with ankylosing spondylitis, 
and from the numerous quantitative studies 
of breast cancer induced by radiation. Can- 
cer and leukemia risks per rad are to be 
found for Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Beebe, 
G.W., Kato, H., and Land, C.E., “Studies of 
the Mortality of A-Bomb Survivors: Part 6: 
Mortality and Radiation Dose, 1950-1974" 
Cancer Research 75, 138-201, 1978. Cancer and 
leukemia risks per rad, for the ankylosing 
spondylitics, are to be found in “Sources and 
Effects of Ionizing Radiation,” Annex G, 
page 361, United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 1977 
Report to the General Assembly, United Na- 
tions, New York, 1977. (Numerous additional 
data providing relationships between radia- 
tion dose and cancer induction will also be 
found there.) 

From these data, Dr. Orient could well as- 
certain to what extent radiation increases 
the risk (the occurrence) of both leukemia 
and cancer, Any physician slightly fa- 
miliar with this subject, would mention the 
solid data rather than isolating a preliminary 
study in Utah—where one does not even 
have a dose-estimate—to claim that opposi- 
tion to nuclear power is “based on very shaky 
scientific reasoning”! 

As for the estimates by the A.M.A. Coun- 
cil of Scientific Affairs on the mortality-risk 
from generating electricity by various fuels, 
those estimates are simply and totally worth- 
less. Anyone at all can generate a Santa 
Claus wish-list stating a trivial dose which 
he (she) wishes will be the actual dose given 
to people by nuclear power. Neither Dr. 
Orient nor the people she cites have the fog- 
giest notion of what the dose really is now 
and will be from the nuclear power cycle 
(for reasons, see LR, October 79). By the 
way, Measurements of the average gamma- 
ray dose at the perimeter of the utility's 
property tell you exactly nothing about the 
real exposure-problem via air, water, and 
soil contamination. The dose at the fence- 
line can be trivial while the dose delivered 
at great distances can be a public health 
disaster. 


To know what the mortality-risk from 
nukes is and will be requires knowing what 
the dose is and will be. This requires, among 
other things, that Dr. Orient and others 
know whether containment of the poisons is 
and will be 99 percent . . . or 99.9999 per- 
fect for’ all the radioactive garbage in the 
nuclear cycle. Anyone who assures us he 
(she) knows this is either lying or incom- 
petent or both. When I predict that con- 
tainment will not be 99.99 percent perfect, 
and that nuclear power will therefore lead to 
a public health disaster, I label my predic- 
tion as a prediction and not as a fact. But 
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it is a fact that nuclear power is a giant 
experiment upon the human species, includ- 
ing upon many individuals who do not con- 
“sent to be guinea pigs. 

The fact that no one knows the present 
or future dose from nukes makes the dose 
impossible to compare with fallout doses. 

-n arguing that LR and Dr. Gofman should 
agitate about coal-fired plants ... Dr. Orient 
[is] barking up the wrong tree. Even before 
I took a position against nuclear power, I 
was opposing the sloppy, filthy, careless, cal- 
lous, murderous misuses of coal. When 
Senator Edmund Muskie asked me during a 
Congressional Hearing in 1969 how I felt 
about Killing people by coal emissions, I 
replied, “Sehator, I do not condone homi- 
cide with knives any more than with guns.” 

ironically, it is my consistency in defend- 
ing human rights against all sources of pol- 
lution which is causing alarm and apoplexy 
among some passionately protechnology 
libertarians, who seem to think (temporarily, 
I'm sure) that random murder in order to 
achieve affluence (affluence via technology) 
and/or progress (see below) is the same as 
killing for self-defense! 

I, too, love technology with a passion. My 
opposition to premeditated random murder 
by any type of technology does not mean that 
I belong to the “simple-life-is-better” camp 
of environmentalists. I love the power of 
technology (including chemical Inventions) 
to liberate humans from repetitive toil (via 
machinery and tools), from poor health (via 
sanitation technology, for example), from 
ignorance of the natural laws (via all sorts 
of sophisticated research tools), from limited 
access to the capital of accumulated human 
ideas, knowledge, music and art (via afford- 
able books, televisions, phonograph discs and 
tapes, etc.) 

But modern technologies developed in a 
non-libertarian world, and so their producers 
and users were permitted to violate the rights 
of third parties with impunity, e.g. they were 
allowed to pollute third parties, which is 
trespass: As libertarians, who belleve that no 
individual (or group of individuals) may 
do anything at all with anyone else’s life, 
liberty, or property without that person’s 
consent, it is perfectly natural for us to in- 
sist that producers and users of technologies 
adjust themselves to respecting our indi- 
vidual human rights! 

It can’t happen overnight. But it can hap- 
pen... apparently without the help of some 
leading “libertarians” who subordinate their 
passion for libertarian principles to their 
passion for technology! 

Dr. Orient claims that “the airborne ef- 
fiuents from [coal-fired plants] cause a 
higher radiation dose than those from nu- 
clear plants.” Exceedingly poor to absent 
science is the basis for that claim, whether 
or not if was published in Science magazine. 
The Libertarian Review can do better! I shall 
now show that nuclear power generation 
puts 35 to 81 times more of the naturally 
rad‘o-active nuclide onto the surface of the 
Earth than does coal power. Note that this 
ratio is exclusive of the astronomical quan- 
tity of manmade (unnatural) radio-nuclides 
created by nuclear power plants. 

No one disputes that coal contains, in 
quite variable amounts from source-region 
to source-region. some radioactive uranium, 
thorium, and their decay-products. If one 
wishes to know how much natural radio- 
activity is brought to the environment by 
the nuclear power cycle vs. the coal power 
cycle, it is self-evident that one would com- 
pare all parts of the huclear cycle which put 
natural radioactivity into the environment 
with all parts of the coal cycle which do 
that. It is also self-evident that ft would be 
fraudulent to demonstrate one part of the coal 
cycle releasing natural radionuclides, and 
fail to demonstrate that part of the nuclear 
cycle which releases by far most of its nat- 
ural radionuclides! Sadly, precisely this 
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fraud is commonplace in the promotion of 


s Ps clear power. 

“The honest comparison asks, which of tha 
two fuel cycles (coal power or nuclear pow ur 
s more uranium and decay products into 
a position to enter the biosphere? The issue 
is NOT whether the natural radioactivity is 
spewed out of the stack of a coal plant as fly 
ash and gas, vs. getting dumped into a ae 
mound of tailings which leak into rivers an 
from which radon gas and other materials are 
carried off on the winds, The issue is, how 
much natural radioactivities do the two 
cycles put above ground which would other- 
wise remain deeply buried In the earth? 

The Uranium decay series will have the 
same number of curies of every member of 
the decay chain. Thus, if there is one curie 
of *U, there will be one curie of **U, one 
curie of Th, one curie of Ra, and one 
curie of all further decay products, including 
*2Radon. It is largely the “Radium and 
2Radon which are the subjects of health 
concern with respect to natural radioactivi- 
ties associated with any particular fuel cycle. 

So we can look at the nuclear fuel cycle 
and the coal power cycle with respect to any 
single member of the uranium decay chain 
and feel confident that this describes the 
environmental load of other members of the 
deacy chain. 

Let us use **Uranium as the monitor for 
ithe decay-chain which starts with that 
muclide, and calculate the quantity of U 
(and necessarily the whole decay-chain) 
which will be brought to the surface of the 
Earth for the generation of one megawatt- 
year of electricity via the uranium light- 
water-reactor cycle versus the coal-fired 
electric power cycle. 

(a) Uranium in the Nuclear Cycles per 
Megawatt- Year of Electricity 

I have presented the datum that the cur- 
rent light-water-reactor cycle, when per- 
forming theoretically, delivers 3.033 x 10° 
kilowatt-hours (electrical) per short ton of 
U,O, (which is the “yellowcake” delivered 
from milling operations). (Ref: Gofman, 
“Gross Energy Available through Light 
Water Reactors,” May 1977). This is the 
same as 3.033 X 10 megawatt-hours (elec- 
trical) per short ton, and dividing by 8760 
hours per year, we have 


3.033 Xx 10 

8760 
cal) per 2000 pounds of U.O.. Since there 
are 454 grams per pound, this means 3.46 
megawatt-years(e) from (2000) X (454) = 
9.08 x 10 grams U,O, Therefore the power 
output is 1 megawatt-year (electrical) from 
every 2,62 x 10° grams of U,O.. But we are 
interested in uranium, not its oxide, so we 
use the fact that uranium constitutes 84.8 
percent of U,O,. Therefore, one megawatt- 
year(e) requires (0.848) X (2.62) x 105 
grams), or 2.22 x 10° grams of uranium itself. 
These calculations are quite consistent with 
Nero's estimates for the light water reactor 
cycle. (Ref: Anthony Nero, Guidebook to 
Nuclear Reactors, 1979). 

The summary here is that we must bring 
to the Earth's surface 222,000 grams of 
uranium, and of course all the decay prod- 
ucts of uranium (including = Radium and 
= Radon), for every megawatt-year of elec- 
tricity produced by the nuclear fuel cycle. 

(b) Uranium in the Coal Power Fuel Cycle 
per Megawatt-Year of Electricity 

The United Nations Scientific Committee 
on Effects of Atomic Radiation provides the 
datum that 3 x 10% tonnes of coal are used 
per megawatt-year of electrical power. There 
will be differences for different coals, but 
this is a reasonable number to work with. 
From UNSCEAR tabulations, for US. coals, 


there are two values for the members of the 
decay chain, 0.7 and 0.3 Picocuries of ura- 


nium per gram of coal. We shall do the cal- 
culations for both these values. 


put 


=3.45 megatwatt-years electri- 
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First we calculate the number of grams 
of coal per megawatt-year(e), which is 
(3 X 10 tonnes) X (10% grams per tonne) = 
3 X 10” grams of coal. For 0.7 picocuries of 
==Uranium per gram of coal, the total ura- 
nium brought up with the coal would be 
(0.7) X (3 x 10°) = 1,1 x 10° picocuries for 
the coal required to produce one megawait- 
year (electrical). From separate calcula- 
tions, it can be shown that each gram of 
uranium represents 3.3 x 10° picocuries of 
“=U alpha particle activity. Therefore, 2.1 X 
10° picocuries represents 

4 > 
oo = 6364 grams of uranium. If we 
use the UNSCEAR value of 0.3 PCi per gram 
of coal, the uranium brought up would be 
3/7 as much, or (3/7) X 6364 = 2727 grams 
of uranium in the coal required for one 
megawatt-year of electrical power. 

(c) Comparison of the Nuclear and the 
Coal Fuel Cycles. 

If we use the value of 0.7 PCi =*U per gram 
of coal, the nuclear cycle brings to the 
Earth's surface a much larger quantity of 
=U and its decay products than does the 
coal cycle, the ratio of the amounts being 
222,000 
6364 
as. from coal cycle. 

If we use the lower value for uranium 
content of coal, of 0.3 picocuries per gram 
of coal, the ratio is even much more un- 
favorable for the nuclear fuel cycle, being 
222,000 
2727 
activity brought to the surface of the Earth 
as for the coal cycle. 

(ad) Summary 

Thus the commonly made assertion that 
there is more natural radioactivity associated 
with the coal cycle than with the nuclear 
cycle is wrong by a factor of 35 to 81 times! 


This does not necessarily mean the dose 
from the natural nuclides associated with 
nukes will be 35-81 times higher than the 
dose associated with coal. The dose-ratio 
from the natural nuclides may be higher 
than that, lower than that, or about equal. 
depending on several unknowns. Unknowns 
include the actual migration and reconcen- 
tration of these nuclides in the biosphere, 
and the likelihood of human irresponsibility, 
like using some of the uranium tailings for 
major building projects in Colorado, like 
damming uranium mill ponds with dams 
which break, to name real examples. 


The whole comparison of the natural 
radioactivity from the coal and nuclear 
cycles is one device among many which nu- 
clear promotors use successfully to divert 
people’s attention from the totality of the 
problem, which is very much larger. 


Furthermore, the comparison does not ad- 
dress the tacit. unlibertarian assumption 
that an individual can be legitimately forced 
to accept either coal pollution or nuclear 
pollution against his will, by us technology- 
lovers, as long as we claim it is for the sake 
of “the economy,” “human progress,” or (if 
we dismiss collective benefits) for individual 
affluence and progress! 

As for Dr. Orient’s assertion that one can- 
not bulld an economic solar plant with car- 
toons, I think she is absolutely right. I have 
never heard of any power plant being bullt 
with cartoons. But if Dr. Orient really wants 
to know something about the prospects of 
solar energy, I am surprised she has not read 
the abundance of serious revorts, including 
some from the Department of Energy, on the 
excellent progress toward photovoltaic 
(“solar cells’) generation of electricity at 
costs per kilowatt grossly lower than the 
costs for the monstrous large-scale plant 
prototype in the desert. 

Dr. Orlent might ask herself, who wanted 
this desert-type of solar plant? Is she aware 
that one of the reasons this approach was 
taken was probably to show how expensive 


= 349 times as much from nuclear 


= 81.4 times as much natural radio- 
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Solar could be, if one tried hard enough to 
make it so? 

Just remove all the non-free-market sub- 
Sidies and monopoly-powers and Hability- 
limits which protect nuclear power products. 
Just let solar energy compete with nuclear 
energy in a truly free market (for instance, 
repeal the building codes that are obstacles 
to solar power), where we honor the human 
rights against price regulation and guaran- 
teed profits. against eminent domain, against 
government-granted monopoly, against gov- 
ernment-legalized trespass and enforced 
guinea-picrery! Just try the free market, Dr. 
Orient, and we will find out if solar plants 
will be bult at competitive costs or not. 

However, even in a free market, solar 
plants will not be built with cartoons. For 
that illumination, we shall be forever grate- 
ful to Dr. Orient. 

About the author: 

John W. Gofman is Professor Emeritus of 
Medical Physics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Chairman of the Commit- 
tee for Nuclear Responsibility; former Asso- 
ciate Director of the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory (1964-1969); author of the forth- 
coming book, Radiation and Human Health 
(Sierra Club Books, Inc., 1981). 

In earlier years, he worked on the Man- 
hattan Project; developed ways to separate 
Plutonium from fission products and unfis- 
sioned Uranium; co-discovered Uranium-233 
and proved its fissionability; did extensive 
research in the 1950's on atherosclerosis and 
lipoproteins. and later on cancer and chromo- 
somes, the biological effects of lonizing radia- 
tion, and the toxicity of Plutonium. 


Mr. GRAVEL. As Dr. Gofman states, 
his calculations only reflect the natural 
radioactivity brought to the Earth’s sur- 
face, Although he opposes nuclear power, 
Dr. Gofman has been characteristically 
kind to the nuclear industry by only de- 
claring them wrong by a factor of 35 to 
81 times. The case becomes even more 
overwhelming if one also considers the 
huge amount of additional radioactivity 
created by the nuclear fuel cycle. 

THE COAL BURDEN 


When coal is mined and burned, no 
additional radioactivity is created. The 
only radioactivity which can escape to 
the environment is that contained in the 
coal. 

As Dr. Gofman shows, the uranium 
brought up with the coal to produce one 
annual megawatt of electricity is 
2.1 x 10° picocuries, using the most radio- 
active coal figure of 0.7 picocuries of 
uranium per gram of coal. However, in 
order to figure the total radioactive bur- 
den of the coal, one must multiply by 14 
to account for the 14 members of 
“Uranium decay chain. Thus (2.1 x 10°) 
picocuries times 14—(29.4 x 10°) pico- 
curies, Since there are 1 trillion pico- 
curies in a curie, the coal burden ex- 
pressed in curies per annual megawatt 
of electricity is 0.0294 curies 
[(29.4 x 10°) +1 trillion—0.02941. 

THE NUCLEAR BURDEN 


Unlike coal, when nuclear fuel is used, 
additional quantities of radioactive poi- 
sons are created. According to the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on Effects 
of Atomic Radiation (UNSCEAR) ; after 
allowing 150 days for some of the radio- 
activity to decay, a typical nuclear plant 


t United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation (1977) 


Sources and Effects of Ionizing Radiation, 
1977 Report to the General Assembly, with 


Annexes, United Nations, New York, 1977. 
(Page 202, Table 25.) 
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has produced 151,511.9743 curies of 
radioactivity per annual megawatt of 
electricity produced. 

THE COMPARISON 


By simply dividing the “nuclear 
curies” by the “coal curies” we find that, 
when considering both the natural and 
man-made radiation, the nuclear cycle 
has the potential of delivering over 5 
million times as much radiation as the 
dirtiest coal cycle (151,511.97430.0294— 
5,153,468.5). Put another way, to even 
come close to matching the dirtiest coal, 
the nuclear industry would have to con- 
tain its poisons with better than 99.9999 
percent perfection.@ 


SOUTH DAKOTA LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


© Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
4,050 responses to my annual legislative 
questionnaire produced some surprises 
and some strong statements by concern- 
ed South Dakotans. I think that my col- 
leagues will find the tabulation of the 
poll to be of great interest. 

One clear message was received from 
the 71 percent who said a balanced 
budget is very important in fighting in- 
flation. However, the respondents also 
sought higher military spending and 
some increases in spending for the elder- 
ly and water projects. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
survey could not be called truly scienti- 
fic, since it was sent to South Dakotans 
on my mailing list, distributed from my 
offices, and handed out at the South 
Dakota State Fair. It would not meet the 
requirements of random sampling, be- 
cause the people who received the ques- 
tionnaire and took the time to fill it out 
may have ideas differing from the gen- 
eral population. 

Nevertheless, the responses are a valu- 
able insight into South Dakota opinion. 
The extensive comments that many per- 
sons wrote in spaces provided on the 
questionnaire are frequently more mean- 
ingful than the statistical totals. 

Even though some worthy programs 
might have to be cut, said 71 percent of 
the respondents, a balanced budget is 
very important. Twenty-three percent 
considered it somewhat important. A 
substantial number rejected wage and 
price guidelines, and most rejected gov- 
ernment intervention into private loan 
policy. Opinion split evenly on a consti- 
tutional amendment to limit government 
spending. 

In the area of energy, more respond- 
ents blamed the President and Congress 
for the high price of gasoline and fuel 
than blamed the oil producing countries. 
The most popular solution to the oil situ- 
ation was deregulation and fewer gov- 
ernment controls. Fifty-three percent are 
in favor of uranium mining in eastern 
South Dakota, and 54 percent approve of 
mining in the Black Hills. 

The difficult situation of many of the 
elderly was reflected in the answers to 
the senior citizen portion of the ques- 
tionnaire. An overwhelming majority, 77 
percent, listed inflation as the leading 
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problem facing senior citizens. Only 10 
percent said that health care was the 
most severe problem, although there was 
very strong support for Medicare cover- 
age of the cost of medical drugs for the 
elderly. Three-quarters of the respond- 
ents rejected the idea of a Cabinet-level 
Department of Older Americans. 

In defense matters, 7 out of 10 replied 
that the amount spent on military and 
defense items was too little. 

The difficulties of farming this year 
were reflected in the 39 percent of 
farmers and ranchers who reported cut- 
ting back on fertilizer, and the 24 per- 
cent who sold land or equipment to gain 
operating cash. No clear consensus ex- 
isted on exempting farmers from energy 
conservation taxes: One-quarter thought 
there should be a complete exemption, 
37 percent thought there should be no 
exemption, and the rest were in between. 

Mr. Pres'dent, I want to thank the 
many people who took the time and effort 
to respond to my legislative question- 
naire. It was obvious that people had 
been very careful and thoughtful in their 
answers. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may wish to further examine the results 
of my questionnaire, I ask that a copy 
of the tabulation be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 


The tabulation follows: 


LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE—1980, SENATOR 
LARRY PRESSLER 


[In percent] 


West East Total 


ENERGY 


(1) Is the Government doing enough with 
loans, subsidies and plans to encour- 
age the development of gasohol? 

(a) Yes, the Government is spend- 
ing the right amount._....._. 
(b) The Government is spending 
too tittle... 2... z 
(c) The Government is spending too 

(2) Who is responsible for the high cost of 
gasoline and fuel? 

(a) The oil-producing countries... 
(b) The oil companies A 
(c) The gas station owners... 

(d) Congress... > 

(e) The President. 

(f) The consumers 

(g) All of the abov 


most important step to take to im- 

prove the oil situation? 
(a) Higher prices for oil companies 
to encourage domestic pro- 


(b) Government should mandate 
production decisions 

(c) Government should take over 
oil companies 

(d) Consumers should conserve... 

(e) Government should ration 

(f) Higher taxes to promote 
conservation 

(g) Government should put pres- 
sure on oil producers abroad. 

(h) Deregulation and fewer 
government controls 


(4) Some say that uranium mining hurt the 
environment and take away farm- 
land. Others say we need the 
uranium for energy production. Fow 
do you feel about potential uranium 
mining in eastern South Dakota 

(a) Vory opposed _...-...-.....- 
(b) Somewhat opposed. 

(c) No opinion “es 

(d) Somewhat in favor... ie 
(e) Very much in favor... --.--- 
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West 


East 


Tota! 


(5) How do vou feel about uranium mining 
in the Black Hills? 
a) Very opposed 
b) Somewhat opposed. . 
c) No opinion 
(d) Somewhat in favor... 
(e) Very much in favor 


ECONOMY AND SMALL BUSINESS 


€l) Inflation has reached unprecedented 
heights this yea. Some have sug- 
gested that one way to fight inflation 
would be to batance the Federal budg- 
et, even though some worthy pro- 
grams would be cut. How important 
do you think a balanced budget 
would be in fighting inflation? 
(a) Not at all important 
(b) Somewhat important. . 
(c) Verv important. LT 
(2) Some have suggested wage-price 
guidelines as a way to combat in- 
flation. Which of the following do 
you favor? 
(a) No wage and price guidelines. 
(b) Voluntary wage and price 
guidelines... 
(c) Mandatory wage and price 
puidelines 
(3) Some have said the only way to limit 
Government spending is to pass an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, 
Do you agree with this view? 


(4) Do you think that the needs of small 
business and agriculture justify 
Government intervention into pri- 
vate credit allocation in order to have 
banks redistribute the way they now 
grant loans? 


DEFENSE ISSUES 


(1) The amount of money spent on mili- 
tary and defense items is: 
(a) Too little... - 
(b) Too much.. 
(c) About right... .. 


AGRICULTURE 


(1) Some have suggested that farmers 
should be partially or wholly exempt 
from energy conservation taxes such 
as the proposed tax on gasoline, 
even though the rest of the economy 
would then bear the burden, How 
large an exemption do you think 
farmers should have from such a 
proposal? 

(a) 100 percent (they should pay 
no conservation tax) 

(b) 75 percent 

(c) 50 percent 

(d) 25 percent. 

(e) 0 percent 

(2) If you are a farmer or rancher, is the 
high cost of production forcing you to 
cut back sharply on the use of ferti- 
lizer this year in order to save money? 


(3) If you are a farmer or rancher, have you 
had to sell any equipment or get a 
loan against land in order to gain 
operating cash? 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


(1) What is the most pressing problem fac- 
ing senior citizens in South Dakota? 
(a) inflation 


CO) OUDE. ne eee eee 

(2) Are South Dakota senior citizens treat- 

ed fairly in Federal Government pro- 
grams and Federal tax policy? 


(3) Should medicare cover the cost of medi- 
cal drugs for the elderly? 
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(4) Do the prob'ems of our growing 
number of elderly warrant creation 
of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Older Americans. even though such 
a creation would result in an in- 
crease in the size of the Federal 
Government? 


(c) Not sure... EAE 
(5) Congregate housing provides senior 
citizens with individual apartments 
while also furnishing a daily meal 
program and health care. Because it 
is a new concept, Congress has pro- 
vided limited funding for units to be 
constructed for the low and lower- 
middle income elderly. Would you 
like to see this type of housing 
program expanded? 
(a) Yes 


WATER ISSUE 


(1) Should the Oahe 
deauthorized: 
(a) Yes, as a straight trade for the 
WEB project 
(b) Yes. if South Dakota gets the 
WER pipeline and other project 
commitments from the admin- 


project be 


commitments 
projects. 

(d) Yes, but only if South Dakota 
gets full compensation for lands 
lost to construction of the main- 
stem dams along the Missouri. 22 

(e) No, the Oahe project should 
not be deauthorized 

(2) Some say that the Federal Government 
should require a State or muni- 
cipality to share the cost of a fed- 
erally sponsored water project. What 
percentage of the cost do you think 
the Federal Government should re- 
quire? 

(a) No requirement 

(b) Less than !4 

(c) 16 or fess 

(d) Less than 4. 

(e) Alternative 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) Are you— 
(a) Female 
(b) Mate 
(2) Which of the following categories does 
your age fall into? 
(a) 18 to 29 yr old 
OR Se ae a 
(c) 50 to 64 
(d) 65 and over 
(3) Do you consider yourself a farmer or a 
member of a farm family? 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND 
NUCLEAR POWER 


@ Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I am 
heartened to see that growing numbers 
of people and groups are recognizing the 
dangers of Government meddling in the 
energy business. In no area is the danger 
more evident than with respect to nu- 
clear power. 


In the 1950s, when using nuclear fis- 
sion for electricity was first seriously con- 
sidered, private utilities were reluctant to 
build nuclear power plants. They wisely 
realized that a single bad mishap with 
one plant could wipe out the assets of any 
single utility. The insurance industry also 
recognized the magnitude of the problem, 
and prudently refused to insure utilities 
against liability claims following major 
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disasters—except for a trivial portion of 
potential damages. 

Then the Government entered the pic- 
ture by passing the Price-Anderson Act, 
limiting the liability of the entire nuclear 
industry. For good measure, Govern- 
ment-issued insurance was also provided. 
Without that artificial protection, there 
is little doubt that the nuclear power 
problem never would have had a chance 
to get started. The normal constraint on 
reckless activity in a free enterprise sys- 
tem—financial responsibility for the con- 
sequences of one’s activity—-would have 
stopped it cold. 

ECONOMIC COMPETITIVENESS 


Another way in which the free enter- 
prise system could have protected us from 
nuclear dangers, had it not been distort- 
ed by government, is through economic 
competitiveness. Today, despite the bil- 
lions upon billions of tax dollars spent 
to subsidize nuclear power, the nuclear 
industry is stalled. Over the past 5 years, 
more plants have been canceled and de- 
ferred than ordered. I do not think there 
is any doubt that had this industry not 
received massive subsidization, it prob- 
ably would not have started and certain- 
ly would not have survived. In fact, Ralph 
Nader has correctly pointed out that it 
is the hope of even more generous Gov- 
ernment bailouts in the future that keeps 
the industry alive. 

Mr. President, I request that two items 
describing the way Government. inter- 
ference in the free enterprise system has 
distorted the nuclear issue be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, along with a 
brief article explaining why rationing is 
not an answer to the broader energy pic- 
ture. 

The material follows: 

[From Competition, April 1980] 


THE Prick-ANDERSON ACT: SUBSIDIZING 
NUCLEAR ENERGY 


(By Joe Cobb and Sheldon Richman) 


The debate over nuclear power is clouded 
by public ignorance and fear, and inaccurate 
images of nuclear power as opposed to the 
alternatives, such as coal. Scientifically, nu- 
clear power may be safer than coal, safer than 
petroleum, and safer than hydroelectric 
power. When we factor in the costs and safety 
of manufacturing solar collectors, it may 
even be also safer than solar power. The 
problem with nuclear power is that few peo- 
ple believe it is safe. We have government in- 
tervention and regulation to thank for that. 

The tragedy of Three Mile Island is a case 
in point. There has been an amazing eco- 
nomic cost to General Public Utilities Corp., 
the people of eastern Pennsylvania who had 
to evacuate their homes and close their busi- 
nesses during the crisis, and the rest of the 
U.S. conomy due to the setback in power 
plant development. Now that we have had 
time to examine the outcome, measure the 
radioactivity, and Inspect the backup sys- 
tems, the price paid for this information and 
experience is almost unbelievable. Yet, the 
manner in which government policy toward 
nuclear power has developed, and the way in 
which public utilities have relied upon gov- 
ernment licensing, testing, and insurance, 
virtually guarantee that incidents like Three 
Mile Island will recur. 

From its earliest staces, nuclear power 
was a government subsidized, promoted, and 
regulated process. Except for the subscription 
of private capital for power plant construc- 
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tion, one could describe the nuclear industry 
as a nationalized industry. Like any creature 
of the government, the politics of nuclear 
power have now come to overshadow the 
technical and pure economic considerations. 
Public interest groups that might never have 
become involved in an industry that had 
been developed and tested by free market 
considerations have found a responsive forum 
in Congress, the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, and the various state public utility 
commissions. The tragedy of it all is that nu- 
clear power could be a very promising energy 
source; but we may never know. The eco- 
nomic cost of public panic, such as sur- 
rounded Three Mile Island—and may ac- 
company future incidents that will certainly 
occur—is so great that nuclear power today 
may be uneconomically expensive. Yet, most 
of these costs at present are distributed 
among the public as unquantified externali- 
ties by such devices as the Price-Anderson 
Act, and by public utility regulations that 
distribute the costs on an average basis 
among millions of electricity consumers. 


WHAT IS PRICE-ANDERSON? 


The Price-Anderson Act was passed in 
1957 initially and revised in 1975. It shifted 
much of the nuclear risk from the industry 
to taxpayers. Price-Anderson required oper- 
ators to buy the maximum liability coverage 
available, $60 million (now $140 million), 
while, for a token premium, the federal gov- 
ernment would indemnify them up to $500 
million per accident. Currently, another $360 
million in coverage comes from a cooperative 
arrangement among utilities, whereby each 
pledges $5 million per reactor owned to cover 
liability claims beyond the initial $140 mil- 
lion of insurance. As the number of reactors 
in services increases beyond the present 72 
(there are 90 more in various stages of de- 
velopment), the size of this fund will con- 
tinue to grow, up to the federally established 
ceiling, thus phasing out the taxpayers’ 
share. 

But although the 1975 revision of the act 
has the ceiling eventually growing from $560 
million to over $1 billion, it remains a cell- 
ing—even if actual losses were to be far 
higher. Various government studies have 
made estimates that a worst-case catas- 
trophic reactor accident could cause any- 
where from $7 billion to as much as $280 
billion in property damage alone, not count- 
ing thousands of deaths and injuries. (Ad- 
mittedly, the probability of such a catas- 
trophe is extremely small.) 

Further, the manufacturers of plant 
equipment are not required to purchase any 
insurance at all, since they are covered by 
the operators’ policies. And while it provides 
“no-fault” coverage to claimants, the act 
shields manufacturers from any liability 
whatever! Keep in mind that the Three Mile 
Island accident is attributed to human error 
and faulty parts. 


DEBATE OVER RENEWAL 


The act was renewed in 1975 after hot con- 
gressional debate. “The minute that we can- 
not get Price-Anderson, it is the end of the 
nuclear industry in this country,” said Sen. 
John O. Pastore, then chairman of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee. Interestingly, an 
official of Babcock & Wilcox, the firm that 
built the Three Mile Island plant, told the 
committee, “In the event of unfavorable 
Congressional action, we may well be forced 
to reconsider our role in the nuclear indus- 
try.” 

Opponents of renewal argued that the act 
is a subsidy giving the industry an unfair 
cost advantage over other energy forms and 
that the industry would exercise greater 
quality control if it were fully responsible 
for its actions. It needs no special protec- 
tion, opponents said, citing nuclear expert 
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Norman C. Rasmussen's estimate that the 
odds against an accident costing more than 
$560 million are about two in one million 
per reactor per year. 

The industry replied that the mere pos- 
sibility of a catastrophe would force manu- 
facturers to abandon the field. And no one 
would call their bluff to find out. 

Congress—backed by the Ford administra- 
tion; the nuclear, electrical utility, and in- 
surance industries; and the AFL-CIO—ex- 
tended the act for 10 years, voting down 
amendments to allow injured parties to sue 
for damages beyond the limit. And although 
the act was amended to phase out govern- 
ment participation by a complex formula, 
the limitation on total liability remains. 

Given the very divided nature of public 
opinion and scientific opinion on the issue 
of nuclear safety, the continued reliance 
upon political regulation by the industry is 
a mistake. The general public has a legiti- 
mate basis for supporting antinuclear ac- 
tivists, like Jane Fonda and Ralph Nader, 
because they are—by the industry's use of 
government protection—threatened political- 
ly in an area where they believe their safety 
is at issue. The industry has a responsibility 
to prove it is safe, rather than merely relying 
upon the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to 
certify it so, and to stand openly exposed 
to the full cost of insurance against what- 
ever risk may exist. 

A NON-POLITICAL INDUSTRY 


If the nuclear power industry can separate 
itself from politics, for example by calling for 
the repeal of the Price-Anderson Act, it 
would be in a position to confront public 
fears without the seeming duplicity it now 
bears. Since expert studies, such as the Ras- 
mussen Report, give very low probabilities to 
any genuine nuclear disasters, the real costs 
of these dangers ought to be low. As in so 
many other cases, it has been the willingness 
of businessmen to seek government protec- 
tion that has led to their political and reg- 
ulatory problems. 


CoUNCIL EXPOSES RATIONING MYTH 


Joe Cobb, the Council's Director of Energy 
Policy, has published an Issue Analysis en- 
titled “The Gas Rationing Myth.” Challeng- 
ing the popular assumptions about rationing, 
Cobb demonstrates that rationing will not 
solve the problem of shortages and high 
prices for gasoline. 

The argument that gasoline rationing is 
needed is essentially a prejudice, he argues, 
because many people believe an explicitly 
designed system would be superior to a 
market process with its flexible prices and 
profit-seeking entrepreneurs. “The idea of 
gasoline rationing is a political fantasy in 
which everyone else will suffer the pain and 
inconvenience, but their own lives will go 
on as usual,” he writes. Only the free market 
offers a long-run solution to a sudden or 
severe interruption in oil supplies, 

Cobb points out, first of all, that gasoline 
rationing did not “work” in World War II 
or in other countries. if by “working” we 
mean solving the problems of shortages and 
high prices, 

There are two basic goals of a rationing 
plan. The first is that priorities should be 
set by public policy instead of consumer 
choice, in order to insure “equity” or “equal 
sacrifice” for all gasoline users. But if it is 
legal for motorists to sell their ration 
tickets—as in the proposed plan—then the 
users with the highest demand for gasoline 
will still have to purchase some coupons. 
And any government allocation system 
would still mean that there would be too 
much gasoline in some areas and not enough 
in others. A “white market” in ration tickets 
would mean that some people who received 
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coupons would collect a windfall profit from 
their sale, but producers would have no in- 
centive to bring more oll to market. Long 
lines at service stations would recur. 

The second goal of a rationing system is 
the prevention of a sudden jump in the price 
of fuel. But when ration tickets are traded 
or sold, then users with the highest demand 
for gasoline will have to pay a high price for 
ration tickets—in effect a higher price for 
gasoline. And even those gasoline consumers 
who use their own ration coupons will be 
affected by the market price, because each 
unit of gasoline they buy for their own con- 
sumption will cost them the foregone oppor- 
tunity of income from the sale of their cou- 
pons. In effect, what they will pay for a gal- 
lon of gasoline is the price at the pump plus 
the amount of money they could have gotten 
by selling their ration coupons. Gasoline 
rationing, therefore, will not prevent an in- 
crease in the cost to consumers of gasoline 
during a severe supply interruption. 

Cobb concludes, “Gasoline rationing is 
not a feasible solution to the problem of a 
severe or sudden supply interruption. It is 
not true that public policy priorities would 
take precedence over consumer choices, as 
reflected in prices; and it is not true that 
gasoline rationing would assure necessary 
supplies to those whom public policy might 
assign priority.” 

Cobb's report was distributed to all mem- 
bers of Congress and to members of the 
media. A similar version appeared this 
month in Policy Report, a monthly review 
of economic policy issues by the Cato Insti- 
tute of San Francisco.@ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE AFL-CIO 


@ Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it has 
been a pleasure to observe the interna- 
tional labor activities that Lane Kirk- 
land has directed during his first year 
as president of the AFL-CIO. I submit 
for the Record today two articles about 
those efforts, as well as a thoughtful com- 
mentary on the legacy of George Meany 
in international affairs from National 
Review. 

In sharp contrast to the socialist for- 
eign policy attitudes of many European 
labor leaders, Lane Kirkland and George 
Meany before him have worked hard to 
maintain free trade unions and to op- 
pose the influence of the Soviet Union 
not only by supporting free unions but 
also by becoming more and more in- 
volved in the process of formulating 
American foreign policy so as to insure 
its antitotalitarian direction, in the 
words of Arnold Beichman in this article 
from National Review. I would remind 
my colleagues that the AFL backed the 
Truman doctrine, supported NATO’s es- 
tablishment, supported liberation move- 
ments in Eastern Europe and, more re- 
cently, supported dissidents within the 
Soviet Union. In fact, long before most 
of us knew about it, the AFL leadership 
exposed the Gulag Archipelago in the 
late 1940's at the U.N. with a map whose 
accuracy was later confirmed by Sol- 
zhenitsyn. 

In the past year, Mr. President, Lane 
Kirkland has continued this fine tradi- 
tion of involvement in foreign policy. He 
has been active in the delicate area of 
supporting the new independent trade 
union organization in Poland, and he has 
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continued to support Soviet dissidents, 
especially by speaking out against the in- 
ternal exile of Andrei Sakharov and by 
supporting the work of the Ad Hoc Cit- 
izens Committee for the Madrid-Hel- 
sinki Review Meeting which met 2 
weeks ago in the lobby of the AFL-CIO 
building in Washington with Senators 
JOHN HEINZ and HENRY JACKSON. 

Mr. President, I personally support 
these efforts of Lane Kirkland and the 
following positions he has taken in the 
field of foreign policy in the past year as 
well: 

First. Kirkland’s denunciation of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan as a 
“murderous attack” which merits a cut 
off of all technological support of the 
U.S.S.R. in order to confront the Soviet 
Politburo with scarcer resources, higher 
costs, and harder choices. 

Second. Kirkland’s call to restrict 
credits and technology sales like the 
Kama truck plant that has produced 
supposedly civilian vehicles that have 
shown up in Soviet forces in Afghan- 
istan. 

Third. Kirkland’s demand that the So- 
viet Union cease helping to block the dis- 
tribution of food in Cambodia which is 
having genocidal consequences. 

Fourth. Kirkland’s call to never allow 
the Olympics to meet in Moscow because 
it would demean the spirit of the Olym- 
pics to do so in a nation which oppresses 
its citizens. 

Fifth. Kirkland’s repeated calls for 
defense budget increases which will keep 
our Nation strong, a rebuke to those who 
try force decisions into a framework of 
“guns and butter” which Lane Kirkland 
has called always dangerous and fun- 
damentally dishonest. 

The articles follow: 

[From the National Review, Dec. 7, 1979] 

GEORGE Meany’s LEGACY 

In the 27 years that George Meany was 
president, first of the AFL and, later, of the 
merged AFL-CIO, a singular phenomenon 
developed among American liberals and pro- 
gressives (hereinafter known as LPs), the 
Men of the Left: a feeling of contempt, de- 
spair, and disgust about American workers, 
unions, and leaders. Such emotions about 
workers were shared by intellectuals in Euro- 
pean industrial democracies. They all re- 
coiled with horror and frustration at the 
stubborn unwillingness of workers in North 
America, France, Britain, and the Mediter- 
ranean countries to forgo so-called “bread- 
and-butter” trade union demands and begin 
to foment socialist revolutions under Marxist 
intellectual leadership, and thus create the 
Land of Beulah. 

Such hostility to workers by LPs was in- 
spired more than a century ago when Marx 
and Engels appointed the Proletariat as man- 
kind’s liberator-to-be: as the future “grave- 
diggers of capitalism” under the political di- 
rection of Marx, Engels, and their followers. 
The workers are disappointing them all. 

All this seems long ago, when we can see 
the effects of Marxism-Leninism in Western 
Europe, where trade union leaders find no 
problem in mixing with Soviet trade-union 
gendarmes or Communist trade-union offi- 
cials. So far as I know, George Meany in all 
his years as a labor official avoided any con- 
tact with totalitarian trade-union leaders, 
whether from Moscow or the then-Franco 
Spain. 
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You would think such a policy would win 
for Meany the plaudits of the LPs. Not at 
all. From Lenin to the present day, the Bol- 
sheviks have destroyed free trade unions 
and tied workers to their machines in the 
form of industrial feudalism which no worker 
in any democracy would willingly accept. 
LPs, many of them non-Communist, have 
found workers and leaders in industrial de- 
mocracies a repulsive breed for failing to fol- 
low political direction from their intellectual 
betters. Meany, the AFL-CIO, and the Ameri- 
can worker, particularly the hardhat con- 
struction worker, became the target of an 
extraordinary amount of abuse in recent 
years. 

Thus you have the distinguished, now re- 
tired, New York Times labor journalist. A. H. 
Raskin, a decade ago, describe the American 
worker as “the most reactionary political 
force in the country.” In 1959 the Washing- 
ton Post castigated Meany for “taking a 
benighted attitude toward the cultural ex- 
change program” with the Soviet Union. 


John Kenneth Galbraith has complained 
that he has been on Meany’s “—list” from 
the moment he began to oppose the Vietnam 
War. (I suspect Galbraith made that list long 
before.) Murray Kempton has written that 
“the AFL-CIO has lived happily in a society 
which more lavishly than any in history has 
managed the care and feeding of incompetent 
white people.” Henry Brandon, the London 
Sunday Times Washington correspondent, at- 
tacked American workers for being “too fat 
and conservative” to support the SDS. 


When the Meany era in American labor 
history is examined, it will be noted—with 
some delight, I believe—that the first presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO paid no attention to the 
disillusion and frustration of the LPs with 
American labor. Meany understood the rea- 
son for LP antipathy toward him and Ameri- 
can unions. Under his leadership. U.S. labor 
more and more involved itself in the formula- 
tion of American foreign policy so as to en- 
sure its anti-totalitarlan direction. 


Thus, the AFL backed the Truman Doc- 
trine, opposed Henry Wallace's Progressive 
Party, supported NATO, supported liberation 
movements in Eastern Europe as it today 
supports dissident movements in the Soviet 
Union. And to its everlasting honor, the AFL 
exposed the Gulag Archipelago in the late 
1940s at the United Nations with a map 
whose accuracy was later confirmed by Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn and other victims. The 
AFL-CIO successfully pressed for U.S. with- 
drawal from a pro-Soviet Internationa! Labor 
Organization in 1975 despite State Depart- 
ment reluctance to do so.* As for detente, for 
Meany it was merely a word which changed 


nothing in the Soviet crusade against 
democracy. 


As Meany steps down, he leaves behind not 
only an admirable record as an effective anti- 
totalitarian voice, but a successor, Lane Kirk- 
land, who will continue these anti-Commu- 
nist policies. Last October, when still secre- 
tary of the AFL-CIO, Kirkland was asked 
whether as the future president of the AFL- 
CIO he would reconsider the policy of vetoing 
visits by Soviet Bloc trade-union delegations. 
He said, succinctly, “I would not.” 


The anti-Communist policies of the AFL- 
CIO are, it would seem, imbedded in stone 
despite changing intellectual fashions of the 
day—that Communism is softening, liberaliz- 
ing, thawing, mending. Meany leaves behind 
& labor movement whose leadership has dem- 
onstrated a political sophistication about 
totalitarianism unmatched by any other 
labor movement in the Free World. Euro- 
communism may be a possibility for Western 
Europe, That there is no such thing as Ameri- 
ip tees is in large part due to the dough- 

n mid-December, with AFL-CIO b 
a Cabinet-level committee will undertake th 
return to the ILO because there have been 
major reforms within the ILO structure 
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tiest anti-Communist of them all, George 

Meany.—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 4, 
1980] 


AFL-CIO RALLIES TO SAKHAROV CAUSE 
(By Ed Townsend) 


Lane Kirkland is turning out to be just 
as tough an anti-Communist as George 
Meany. 

The new AFL-CIO president has been 
bluntly outspoken in his condemnation of 
the recent internal exile of Soviet dissident 
Andrei Sakharov, one of the Soviet Union's 
foremost scientists, and has intensified the 
AFL-CIO’s already fiery anger at the USSR. 

The federation of unions, with 13.6 mil- 
lion members, has been a spearhead of sup- 
port for Soviet and other dissidents through 
the years. Dr. Sakharov was invited to ad- 
dress the AFL—CIO’s biennial convention in 
1977, when the Soviet Union appeared to be 
relaxing its restrictions on dissidents. At the 
last minute, Dr. Sakharov was barred from 
leaving the country. 

The AFL-CIO obtained a copy of the speech 
he planned to make. It was read at the con- 
vention and then widely distributed. In the 
speech, Dr. Sakharoy warned against too 
much Western reliance on détente and ties 
with the Soviet Union. 

“Authorities in the USSR undertake the 
most shameless measures to cut off channels 
of communication with the West, and it 
seems to me that only by actively opposing 
this can we anticipate successful cooperation 
in the struggle for human rights,” Dr. 
Sakharov’s text said in 1977. 

The dissident scientist continued to be a 
beacon of citizens unhappy with their Com- 
munist regime and was listed as a sponsor of 
the International Sakharov Hearings, a bi- 
ennial human rights conference last held in 
Washington under AFL-CIO auspices in 
1979, with Mr. Kirkland as chairman, 

The conference reiterated demands that 
the Soviet Union live up to the provisions of 
the 1977 Helsinki accord on human rights. 

According to the Soviet government news- 
paper, Izvestia, Dr. Sakharov was arrested 
and banished, with his wife, to the closed 
city of Gorky for “blurting out” state secrets 
to Westerners. Mr. Kirkland, along with the 
White House, blames his criticism of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan for the 
“brutal attempt to silence this gentle and 
heroic couple.” 

“This is a grim reminder of the character 
of the men who run the machine that now 
poses the greatest threat to peace since 
World War II,” Mr. Kirkland said. He pledged 
the federation’s “best efforts’ behind “ap- 
propriate steps to ensure that Dr. Sakharov’'s 
voice is not silenced.” 

Mr. Kirkland has been blunt and out- 
spoken in other calls for toughness against 
the Soviet Union: 

In declaring strong support for President 
Carter's retaliation against the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, he denounced the 
“murderous attack" and said that “mere 
indignation” in the United States is not 
enough. There must be a hard-nosed policy 
that will cut off all technolcgical support of 
the USSR and confront its Politburo “with 
scarcer resources, higher costs, and harder 
choices,” he said. 

“It is high time that American business 
stop selling, on easy credit, the rope that 
will hang us,” Mr. Kirkland declared. He 
noted that US corporations sold the Russians 
parts for their SS-18 missiles and built the 
Kama River truck plant that produced the 
vehicles that have been rolling into 
Afghanistan. 

He blamed the Soviet Union for “right now 
helping to block the distribution of food in 
Cambodia, with truly gemocidal conse- 
quences.” 

Echoing one of Mr. Meany’s last public 
statements, he said that “it would demean 
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the Olympic spirit if the Games were held in 
a nation which oppresses and represses the 
human freedoms of its citizens.” He urged 
that the 1980 games be moved out of Moscow. 

And he said the Carter administration and 
the nation must not be put into a situation 
of having to choose between social needs and 
defense needs, terming a “guns or butter” 
argument “always dangerous and funda- 
mentally dishonest.” 


{From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1980] 


POLES CRITICIZE AFL-CIO FOR AIDING 
New UNIONS 


(By Bradley Graham) 


Warsaw, September 10.—The Polish news 
agency today sharply attacked the AFL-CIO 
for giving aid to Poland’s fledgling independ- 
ent trade union movement, calling it an “in- 
trusion” that “can only do harm” to the new 
unions as well as the general effort to put the 
country’s internal affairs back into order. 

The attack came in & dispatch written from 
the government-run agency’s Washington 
bureau and reflected the deepening concern 
among Communist Party authorities about 
the quickening exodus of workers and pro- 
fessionals from the official trade unions to 
the new, independent ones. 

Last Wednesday, AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland announced that the American la- 
bor movement was setting up a special fund 
to help the new independent Polish unions 
and launching a campaign to raise money 
for them. So far, however, the United Auto 
Workers has been the only U.S. labor group 
reported to have sent money to the new Pol- 
ish unions, contributing to a $120,000 gift 
sent by several labor movements in other 
Western countries. 

{Polish authorities have complained to the 
U.S. Embassy in Warsaw about money being 
sent by American labor unions to help Po- 
land's independent trade unions, United 
Press International reported, quoting a 
Western diplomatic source in the Polish cap- 
ital. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs had ex- 
pressed its “unhappiness,” the source said, 
adding that the money was sent despite U.S. 
State Department objections.] 

Meanwhile, strikes persisted and new con- 
flicts flared in about 20 districts throughout 
Poland today, according to Warsaw govern- 
ment sources. Though part of the ongoing 
series of local walkouts to press local de- 
mands, they are also evidence of the general 
surge in Polish workers’ assertiveness. 


Worry that the new unions will drain the 
old ones of members, leaving them simply 
empty, administrative shells, Is expected to 
force the official groups to go on the offensive 
to appear more forthright in defending work- 
er interests. 


{Polish Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw Jagiel- 
ski met senior Soviet adviser. Mikhail Suslov 
in Moscow for talks believed to have centered 
on the political situation in Poland, Reuters 
reported. The official Soviet news agency Tass 
indicated that differing views were expressed 
but said the meeting took place “in a warm 
and friendly atmosphere.’ Jagielski is the 
first senior Polish official to visit Moscow 
since the Polish government agreed to allow 
workers independent unions.] 


Polish authorities, including the new party 
chief Stanislaw Kania, have been stressing 
in public speeches the achievements of the 
official trade unions and the need to main- 
tain organizational unity within the labor 
movement. At the same time, the Warsaw 
government has assured workers it would 
honor its pledge to permit the formation of 
independent unions made in the agreements 
signed last month at Gdansk and Szczecin. 


It is becoming apparent, however, that the 
new unions are to be left for the time being 
to find guidance and funding outside the 
government and the party—but still within 
Poland. Financial or other forms of aid from 
Western-based unions rankles Polish ofi- 
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cials and is regarded as interference in Po- 
land's internal affairs. : 

Singling out the AFL-CIO for having an 
unconcealed “rabid antisocialist program, 
the state news agency PAP charged the 
American labor federation with aiming “to 
intrude upon the new Polish trade union 
movement with a line of action that is in- 
imical to the foundations of the Polish so- 
cio-political system and Poland's alliances.” 

Referring to a recent U.S. News and World 
Report interview with AFL-CIO president 
Kirkland, the agency reported that “Kirk- 
land believes the trade unions should be 
antigovernment and takes it for granted that 
they will represent an anti-Soviet orienta- 
tion and a political opposition.” 

PAP said that the AFL-CIO assistance “is 
not intended in good faith and out of genu- 
ine concern for Poland’s weal. It is nothing 
else but part of an antisocialist campaign 
hitting at Poland's basic interests and the 
Polish raison d'etat. It is of no help and 
runs fundamentally counter to Poland's 
search for desirable solutions to its internal 
problems." 

Early this month, United Auto Workers 
President Douglas Fraser disclosed that his 
and other Western unions had given about 
$120,000 to the new unions through the In- 
ternational Federation of Metal Workers in 
Switzerland. Fraser said the money was in- 
tended to help provide food and other as- 
sistance to the striking workers. 

A certain headiness appear to have taken 
hold in Polish working and professional 
groups in the wake of last week's unprece- 
dented agreements. 

Efforts to organize independent unions 
seem to be gaining almost faddish propor- 
tions. This spirit was evident in a conference 
here today of several hundred scientists, 


technicians and educators from Warsaw Uni- 
versity, the Warsaw Academy of Sciences and 
high schools and research institutes that 
were considering laying the groundwork for 


& new association. 

While the move is still tentative—with 
such details as charter officers, membership 
requirements and the relationship to man- 
agement and the state yet to be worked 
out—the mood of the session was said by 
observers to be enthusiastic and deter- 
mined. 

Even in many factories not on strike, a 
“climate of mass meetings and discussion 
prevails," Warsaw television reported today.@ 


ANOTHER NUCLEAR HOAX 


@ Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, ever 
since the 1973 Arab oil embargo nuclear 
promoters have been playing on the 
legitimate fears Americans have about 
foreign fuel dependence. They say that 
we should let them build their unsafe, 
uneconomic plants “for the sake of re- 
ducing our dependence on foreign oil.” 
, It turns out that this claim is as mis- 
leading as all the other claims they make 
about plant safety, radiation toxicity, 
and so forth. 

Dr. George Weil, a pioneer nuclear 
physicist for whom I have the greatest 
respect, has carefully analyzed the situ- 
ation and finds that nuclear advocates 
are overstating the amount of foreign oil 
saved by nuclear power by as much as 
tenfold. 

Dr. Weil’s analysis was reported in the 
August 23, 1980, issue of Nationa] Jour- 
nal in an article by William J. Lanouette. 
Mr. Lanouette also shed light on the 
manner in which the nuclear industry 
seems to pull figures from thin air to 
suit its needs. According to Lanouette, 
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after circulating a factsheet on Capitol 
Hill claiming operating nuclear plants 
represented 1.3 million barrels of oil per 
day, the nuclear lobby could not back 
up the claim. In fact, says Lanouette, 
they told reporters: 

It’s Just too complicated. . . . Besides, our 
statistical needs are not that specific. We 
just need it for use on the Hill. 


Mr. President, that statement helps 
explain why the nuclear industry won 
the “Doublespeak Award” last year from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

The claims about reducing foreign fuel 
dependence become even more fraudu- 
lent when one remembers that uranium 
is already being imported to stretch our 
very limited domestic supply. Proven re- 
serves of uranium in the United States 
suitable for the light water reactors now 
operating and being built may not even 
be sufficient to fuel the plants now op- 
erating and under construction for their 
full lifetimes. 

It would be folly to suppose that the 
industry's failure to be candid with Con- 
gress and the American people is acci- 
dental. Nuclear salesmen are burdened 
with a product. that is repugnant, eco- 
nomically indefensible, and is being so 
recognized by encouragingly large num- 
bers of people. To protect their self-in- 
terest, they have little choice but to re- 
sort to misrepresentation. I hope that 
Congress will not fall prey to it, and ir- 
reversibly mortgage the health and 
safety cf the public based on misleading 
information. 

Mr. President, I request that the Au- 
gust 23, 1980, National Journal article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

[From the National Journal, Aug. 23, 1980] 
NUCLEAR POWER MEANS More ENERGY, BUT 
Does Ir MEAN Less OIL? 

(By William J. Lanouette) 

Nuclear power's lobbyists and advocates at 
three Washington offices are busy assembling 
Statistics to demonstrate a tenet of U.S. en- 
ergy policy: that domestic reactors are need- 
ed to displace imported oil. 

“We're working them up now,” said Betsy 
Warren, u registered lobbyist for the Edison 
Electric Institute (EEI), an association of 
privateiy owned utilities. “We've decided 
that the three of us need to agree on a set 
of numbers, so we can speak with one voice.” 

The three are EEI, the Atomic Industrial 
Foruin Inc. (AIF), a nuclear trade associa- 
tion, and the American Nuclear Energy 
Council (ANEC), the industry’s full-time 
lobbying group. But beyond the desire to 
agree among themselyes on a set of figures, 
the three groups will need the numbers for a 
more significant reason. 

Recent studies by an independent energy 
consultant, drawing on the utility industry’s 
own data. conclude that the connection be- 
tween nuclear power and oil is insignificant 
today end of dubious value for guiding en- 
ergy policy in the future. The consultant is 
George L. Weil, a nuclear physicist who has 
poet involved with atomic energy from the 

rst. 

One of Weil’s findings is that the nuclear 
industry overstates the amount of imported 
oil that nuclear power can replace by a fac- 
tor of six and that President Carter, in his 
own statements, has overstated it tenfold. 

“The obvious conclusion from current 
data,” Weil said in an interview, “is that if 
you do want nuclear plants to displace im- 
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ported oil, then the place you should build 
them is in New England. But because of the 
high population density, New England is 
probably the worst place to build them.” 
CHALLENGING INDUSTRY 


Weil, who first spelled out some of his 
findings in a letter to The New York Times 
last February, has a lengthy list of creden- 
tials in the nuclear fleld. It was Weil, as a 
young colleague of Enrico Fermi, who actual- 
ly withdrew the final control rod to begin 
the world’s first controlled nuclear chain re- 
action on Dec. 2, 1942, at Stagg Field in Chi- 
cago. 

weil also participated in the first atomic 
bomb test in 1945, and from 1947 to 1952 
worked at the Atomic Energy Commission as 
chief of the reactor branch, chief of the civ- 
ilian power branch and assistant director of 
the reactor development division. 

As a civilian, Weil was the first of the nu- 
clear pioneers to warn about safety prob- 
lems, addressing the AIF on the hazards of 
nuclear power plants in 1954. 

In 1955, he was appointed technical direc- 
tor for U.S. participation in the United Na- 
tions’ first International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. And, over 
the years, Weil has become increasingly crit- 
ical of nuclear power, basing his objections 
on safety, economic and environmental con- 
cerns, 

Weil's sharp challenge to the optimistic 
conclusions of the nuclear industry and its 
supporters is based on data he obtained by 
sending questionnaires to the country’s nu- 
clear utilities. 

He said his findings contradict a recent 
statement to the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission by Roger J. Sherman, chairman of 
the AIP, that “the nuclear reactors presently 
licensed to operate ... are supplying the 
nation with electricity that otherwise could 
require burning 1.5 million barrels of oil per 
day." or 548 million barrels a year. 

Weil also cited a comment by President 
Carter that “each nuclear plant eliminates 
the need to import 13 million barrels of oll 
annually.” With 68 operating plants, that's 
a total of some 884 million barrels a year. 

Well himself concludes that 88 million 
barrels a year is much closer to the mark. 

That’s an astounding difference, which in 
part can be traced to more generous assump- 
tions by Sherman and Carter about the 
capacity factor of the nuclear plants—the 
amount of power they actually produce com- 
pared with their maximum potential. 

But even that accounts for only a small 
part of the difference, which Weil attributes 
to the clash between two fundamental con- 
cepts: equivalence and displacement. Even 
if a nuclear plant produces electricity equiva- 
lent to that generated by a given amount of 
oil, can you assume that the plant is dis- 
placing that much ofl? Or might it be dis- 
placing other fuels, such as coal and gas? 

Well savs that Sherman's and Carter's fig- 
ures assume that every nuclear plant dis- 
places an oil-powered plant. But that’s not 
true, he said. Nuclear plants located in the 
coal regions are more likely to be disvlacing 
coal than oil and, in other areas, the alterna- 
tives may have included natural gas or oll 
as well. 

Of the 68 nuclear plants that operated dur- 
ing 1979. Well discovered, 10 “definitely” dis- 
placed 67 million barrels of oil. Another 43 
“definitely” displaced coal. And the other 15 
diemlaced either ofl. coal or gas. 

He apportioned the plants that disvlaced 
a mixture of fossil fuels and arrived at a 
ranee of actnal displacement between 67 and 
108 million barrels of oil for the vear. The 
median. 88 million barrels. led Well to con- 
clude that Sherman overstated the nuclear- 
oll connection by a factor of 6 and Carter 
by a factor of 10. 

Puttine these numbers into perspective, 
Weil said: “The median of 88 million bar- 
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rels could be saved by a 3 per cent drop 
in gasoline consumption. .. . 1t’s hardly a 
significant amount.” 

The 10 plants that Well identified as 
“definitely” displacing oil are all located in 
the Northeast, the area of the country that 
also imports most of its oll. 

Furthermore, Weil used available federal 
statistics to calculate which of the 91 
nuclear plants under construction would 
displace ofl. His conclusion, based on current 
fossil fuel consumption by the utilities 
building these plants: 61 of the new plants 
would displace coal, 24 would displace oll, 
coal or gas and only 6 would definitely 
displace oil. The six—four in the Northeast 
and two in Mississippi—would displace 
about 160,000 barrels of oll a day, or 58 
million barrels a year, Weil calculated. 


INDUSTRY'S SIDE 


Jack Schenck, EEI’s vice president for 
economic policy analysis, finds Weil's esti- 
mate of 88 million barrels a year “very low,” 
but says he doesn't have a more reliable 
estimate himself. “We have no published 
numbers for the amount actually displaced 
[by nuclear plants]. It’s possible to make a 
rough estimate, however.” 

Schenck said that in response to legis- 
lation proposed last year that could have 
led to a shutdown of all nuclear plants, 
EEI estimated a consequent rise in oil con- 
sumption of about 880,000 barrels a day, or 
321 million barrels a year. 

“This involves an immediate shutdown,” 
he said “and the closer in you get the more 
likely it is that oil would be the alternative 
fuel. Postponement of an operating license 
for three years is likely to involve a mix of 
[alternative] sources, and long-term prob- 
ably involves coal.” 

Nuclear boosters in Washington began 
making the connection between atomic 
power and imported oil soon after the 1973 
Arab oil embargo. They assumed at the time 
that with foreign energy supplies threat- 
ened, the country would embrace “the 
nuclear option.” 

But analysts at the Federal Energy Admin- 
istration reported a surprising conclusion 
in their November 1974 “Project Independ- 
ence” report: “Accelerating nuclear power 
plant construction does not reduce [oil] 
imports much; in general, it replaces new 
coal-fired plants.” 

That did not stop nuclear advocates. Even 
before the Three Mile Island accident in 
March 1979, nuclear advocates used the oll 
import argument to urge an end to the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission's shutdown 
of five plants for earthquake and safety con- 
cerns. Estimates of the oil needed to replace 
power from the closed nuclear plants ranged 
widely, from 200,000 barrels a day to only 
65,000. (See NJ, 4/7/79, p. 556). 

After Three Mile Island, the nuclear lobby 
fought back by pressing still harder on the 
connection between nuclear power and oil, 
especially when the revolutionary govern- 
ment in Iran threatened to cut off oil 
exports, With this argument, which they 
called “the Ayatollah factor,” they headed 
off a temporary construction moratorium in 
Congress and pressured the NRC to end its 
pause in issuing new plant operating 
licenses. (See NJ, 2/9/80, p. 245.) 

In its booklet on “Nuclear Power— An- 
swers to Your Questions,” EEI stated that 
the most important reason for having nu- 
clear power plants is “for the sake of re- 
ducing our dependence on foreign oil.” And 
the American Nuclear Energy Council cir- 
culated a fact sheet on Capitol Hill that 
stated that “the 70 nuclear plants currently 
operating represent the equivalent of 13 
million barrels of oil per day, or about three 
times the nation's current oil imports from 
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When asked by reporters for precise cal- 
culations about actual oil displacement, 
however, the nuclear lobby pleads ignorance. 
“It’s just too complicated,” an EEI analyst 
said. “Besides, our statistical needs are not 
that specific. We just need it for use on the 
Hill.” 

In a study last December that tended to 
rebut the nuclear lobby’s position, Lincoln 
E. Moses, administrator of the Energy De- 
partment’s Energy Information Administra- 
tion, warned that nuclear power that is 
equivalent to a given amount of oil does not 
necessarily replace that much oil. 

Nevertheless, in his January State of the 
Union message, Carter again made the nu- 
clear-oll connection, saying that “once we 
have instituted the necessary reforms to as- 
sure safety, we must resume the licensing 
process promptly so that the new plants 
which we will need to reduce our dependence 
on foreign oil can be built and operated.” 

But Weil's numbers suggest that the Presi- 
dent’s raticnale for promoting nuclear power 
as a means of cutting oil imports affects only 
about 25 percent of the plants in operation 
and only about 15 percent of those that are 
under construction. 

As Carter and the nuclear industry have 
discovered, however, the foreign oil issue is 
an emotional and effective one. Weil’s cal- 
culations may well demonstrate that the 
nuclear-oll connection is minimal today and 
marginal in the country’s energy future. But 
without a clearer focus on the facts behind 
the connecticn and the policy options that 
they present, the country may continue to 
“go nuclear” at the wrong time and for the 
wrong reason. 

As Robert Stobaugh and Daniel Yergin, the 
co-editors of the Harvard business school’s 
Energy Future report, wrote in a Foreign 
Affairs article last spring: “It is an open 
question whether nuclear power in 1990 will 
be providing any more energy than it pro- 
vided in 1978. To generate this amount of 
electricity by oil would have required 1.4 
million barrels a day. In fact, however, the 
linking of nuclear power to oil dependence 
is somewhat misleading. because nuclear 
power—except in the short run for certain 
geographical areas—is primarily an alterna- 
tive to coal, not oil. . . . But even as an al- 
ternative to coal, nuclear's future is increas- 
inelv uncertain.”"@ 


MANNING OUR ARMED FORCES IN 
THE 1980'S 


@ Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on November 18, retired Army Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke delivered an address on 
“Manning Our Armed Forces in the 
1980’s” before the Bethesda chapter of 
the Retired Officers Association. 

General Clarke had a distinguished 
career in the Army, culminating with 
service as Commanding General of the 
7th Army in Europe, chief of the U.S. 
Continental Army Command and Com- 
mander in Chief of the U.S. Army in Eu- 
rope and Commander of the Essential 
Army Group of NATO. 

In the field of military manpower, 
General Clarke clearly knows whereof he 
speaks. 

General Clarke believes that a peace- 
time draft, as a practical matter, will not 
be instituted, and that it is therefore of 
the greatest importance that military 
officials and civic leaders in our commu- 
nities advance the idea that military 
service is both honorable and rewarding. 


I believe that in the context of the on- 
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going debate about maintaining a strong 
military force, and improving the quality 
of persons entering the military service, 
General Clarke's observations are most 
significant. 

I ask that the text of General Clarke’s 
address be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The address follow: 

MANNING OUR ARMED FORCES IN THE 1980's 
(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, USA, ret.) 

We now have a law which requires our 
youths to register for possible Selective Sery- 
ice in the Armed Forces. It will not bring 
anyone into the Services until and unless our 
Congress enacts a Selective Service Act and 
our President signs it. 

Such Congressional action will not come 
unless a potential enemy causes some dra- 
matic event which very seriously affects our 
vital interests, and arouses our people to feel 
a very great threat to America. 

In the meantime, the only enlisted people 
in our Armed Forces will be those whom we 
enlist and reenlist. 

Where will they come from and what will 
be their background? They must come from 
the products of our high schools. Perhaps 75 
percent will be graduates; the rest will have 
had some high school work; most will be 
physically qualified. 

How do we obtain them? This is done by 
Recruiting Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers. These personnel are especially se- 
lected and trained to “sell” the advantages 
of the Armed Forces. They perform a difficult 
task with limited pay and allowances. They 
are dedicated; but they need help. 

Who do they have to “sell”? In addition 
to prospective recruits, they have to favor- 
ably present to high school principals, high 
school counselors, the prospects’ families and 
friends, and to the community in general, the 
information about the Services and the ad- 
vantages of an honorable career in the Mill- 
tary—both to them and to our country. 

What can you do about it? 

As concerned citizens, patriots and leaders 
in your communities, you can help in re- 
cruiting by: 

1. Encouraging our high school principals 
and counselors to welcome recruiters and 
assist them. 

2. Seeing that those who enlist to serve 
their country are given the publicity and 
recognition in local papers and organiza- 
tions. 

3. Encouraging young people to enlist as 
a patriotic duty towards our great country, 
and not just for its personal benefits. 

4. Helping and encouraging those who 
have served our country honestly and faith- 
fully to obtain employment and to continue 
their education if they choose. 

5. Promoting the idea that serving our 
country is “the thing to do”, and will be 
helpful in the life-time career that les 
ahead. 

If the enemy agents. who observe and re- 
port the public attitude of Americans, could 
be convinced of this changed attitude of our 
people, it would go a long way to establish 
the strength of America, and would act as 
a big deterrent to any potential aggressor. 
America pays, and will continue to pay, & 
huge sum of money to insure that our na- 
tional defense forces are adequate for the 
purpose. If adequate, and competent person- 
nel are not forthcoming as volunteers, our 
country will be more and more inclined to 
consider that a draft is essential. 

What are the advantages of a term of 
honest and faithful service in our armed 
services? 

1. Increases individual maturity and a re- 
sponsible attitude toward later education 
and a career. 
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2. Teaches how to accept, interpret and 
respond to directions from those in au- 
thority. 

3. Broadens one due to contacts with 
people from other backgrounds, localities 
and environments. 

4. Develops appreciation and pride in our 
country, its history and institutions. 

5. Teaches practical skills, habits and per- 
sonal standards; emphasizes integrity, 
courtesy and ethics. 

6. Develops ability to lead, teamwork and 
self-confidence. 

7. Helps to develop our country’s prestige 
and influence in the world family of na- 
tions. Adds to our standing with our allies. 

8. Helps to deter wars and aggression. 

9. Provides facilities for starting college 
work through evening classes given on 
many posts, bases and stations by accredited 
colleges. Earns credits toward financial as- 
sistance for furthering education after dis- 
charge. 

10. Enables one to receive the highly 
respected distinction of being an Honorably 
Discharged Veteran. 

What can you do individually? You can 
bring this up in discussions with your 
friends, associates and neighbors. You can 
contact your high schoo! principals, high 
school counselors and your local papers. 
You can speak to groups and write articles 
for local publication. 

Why are you especially qualified to do 
this? Your experience and background give 
you and your service to our country a high 
prestige in your communities. You can speak 
from wide experience. 

A final question: Are these recruits, whorn 
we thus obtain, able to be trained and moti- 
vated to serve well and adequately in our 
modern Armed Forces? This is not a good 
question under the circumstances. They 
must be adequately trained and motivated. 
We have done that in the Armed Services 
for many years. We are more efficient in 
training and motivating people than the in- 
stitutions from which thev came. Only of- 
cers and NCO’s who can do that should be 
allowed to train troops. 


ANTINUCLEAR FLECTION 
VICTORIES 


@ Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President. althouch 
the Presidential race overshadowed 
other ballot issues this past election 
year, there was a lot of good news for 
critics of the nuclear power industry. 
Antinuclear initiative referendum votes 
actually passed in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, came exceedingly close to passing in 
Montana and South Dakota, and in 
Maine the most ambitious proposal (to 
shut down the State’s only existing 
plant) garnered over 40 percent of the 
vote. 

In view of the unconscionable cam- 
paign being waged by the Government 
and nuclear industry to convince people 
they “need nuclear power to avoid freez- 
ing in the dark,” I would like to pay trib- 
ute to the courage and conviction of ciit- 
zens who put these measures on their bal- 
lots. Doing so inevitably results in tor- 
rents of false and misleading adver- 
tising from the nuclear industry, which 
the citizens then must combat with the 
truth. In view of the growing rate of 
Success these initiatives are having, I 
think it is clear the truth is getting 
through in spite of all the obstacles. 

A MESSAGE FOR CONGRESS 


Successful antinuclear initiatives 
carry an important message for Con- 
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gress. I predict that unless Congress and 
the President act to drastically restrict, 
and eventually eliminate, the nuclear 
cloud being imposed on the American 
people, we shall see more of these State- 
level campaigns, and ever greater num- 
bers of them will be successful. 

Mr. President, a brief roundup of what 
the recent election meant to antinuclear 
voters is included in the current progress 
report of the Task Force Against Nu- 
clear Pollution, Inc. I request that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 


[From the Task Force Against Nuclear Pollu- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D.C.] 


ELECTION ROUNDUP 


In Maine, in a special election Sept. 23, 
voters rejected by only 41 percent to 59 per- 
cent an initiative measure to shut down the 
State's single operating nuke. We think this 
is good news because in spite of a massive 
propaganda campaign financed by the nu- 
clear industry on the “freezing in the dark, 
unemployed” theme, only 9 percent less than 
& majority of Maine citizens voted for the 
shut down. The failure to trounce this “radi- 
cal” proposal is bad news for the n-industry 
and its financiers. 

In Montana (which passed an initiative in 
1978 effectively preventing any nukes there) 
a measure November 4 designed to prevent 
disposal of uranium mining/milling wastes 
failed by less than four tenths of a percent. 
A switch of as litle as 1500 votes could have 
made the difference! 

In Washington State, an initiative Novem- 
ber 4 banning the import of out-of-State 
non-medical radioactivewaste unless compli- 
cated legislative requirements are met (in- 
cluding approval by the Washington State 
legislature) PASSED with 75 percent of the 
vote! Hanford, the Nation's largest radioac- 
tive waste dump, ls in eastern Washington. 
Authorities had planned to cart radioactive 
debris there—from Three Mile Island, Penn- 
sylvania, over 2,000 miles away. 

Also in Washington State, two of the Na- 
tion's loudest nuclear proponents, both Dem- 
ocrats, were soundly defeated; Gov. Dixy Lee 
Ray (former Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairwoman), dubbed “Ms. Plutonium” by 
Ralph Nader, lost her primary Sept. 16. On 
Nov. 4, Rep. Mike McCormack was defeated. 
McCormack, an AEC chemist for 20 years, 
was Congress’ most vociferous nuclear pro- 
moter. His longtime anti-nuclear foe on the 
Science and Technology Committee, Rep. 
Richard Ottinger (D-NY) was re-elected by a 
large margin. 

Tn Oregon, voters PASSED an initiative 
Nov. 4 by 53 percent to 47 percent requiring 
that all future nukes be subject to voter 
approval, and that a federally licensed waste 
disposal site be in operation first. 


Also in Oregon, the candicacy of longtime 
anti-nuclear activist Lloyd Marbet appears 
to have cost Rep. Al Ullman (Chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee) his 
seat; unofficial returns show Marbet garnered 
about 10,000 votes, with only less than 4,000 
votes separating Ullman and the winner. 
Marbet ran because Ullman refused to re- 
pudiate the Northwest Power bill, a scheme 
to further subsidize nukes. Meanwhile, Rep. 
Jim Weaver (D-OR), a passionate nuclear 
foe. won re-election easily. 

The message from the heavily-nuclearized 
Pacific Northwest seems clear: a majority of 
citizens are extremely skeptical about fur- 
ther nuclear development, and advocating 
nuclear power can be dangerous (politically, 
too)! 

In South Dakota, an initiative Nov. 4 to 
restrict nuclear facilities lost by about 51 
percent to 49 percent, after initiative propo- 
nents were outspent by about 30 to 1. 
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In New Hampshire, voters rejected a come- 
back atempt by former Gov. Meldrim Thom- 
son, defeated 2 years ago due to his support 
of raising electric rates to finance the Sea- 
brook nuke.g 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEATH OF JOHN KELLY SISK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, John 
Kelly Sisk, one of South Carolina’s most 
distinguished businessmen, passed away 
on November 6, 1980. 

Mr. Sisk was publisher and chairman 
of the board of the Greenville News and 
Greenville Piedmont, and chairman of 
the board of Multimedia, Inc. 

I had known Mr. Sisk for many years. 
He was a good friend and a trusted 
businessman. He was dedicated and sin- 
cere in his ambitions, and he was devoted 
to bringing professional journalism to 
his readers. He once said: 

Newspapers and broadcasting stations 
must be operated as a public trust. They 
have the responsibility of informing and 
entertaining their public but do not have 
the privilege of slanting the news to put 
across @ personal point of view. 


The honesty and fairness he displayed 
was obviously clear in his management 
of news coverage, and the standards he 
maintained for more than 30 years in 
the communications field were respected 
by professionals all over the Nation. 

Mr. Sisk became chairman of Multi- 
media Inc. in 1968. Under his leadership, 
the corporation acquired 13 daily news- 
papers and 22 nondaily newspapers, the 
Music City News, five television stations, 
12 radio stations, and a number of cable 
systems. 

He was a former national director of 
the Associated Press, and in 1978 re- 
ceived Financial Magazine's “most effec- 
tive newspaper executive” award. 

In 1962 he served as president of the 
South Carolina Press Association. In 
1963 he was president of the Southern 
Newspapers Publishers Association. One 
year later he became chairman of its 
board of directors. 

Mr. Sisk attended Livingston Univer- 
sity in Alabama and the University of 
Alabama, where he received a degree in 
business administration. 

He worked as a certified public ac- 
countant before joining The Greenville 
News-Piedmont Co. in 1948. 

He was devoted to the newspaper in- 
dustry as well as to many Greenville area 
civic organizations. He was former chair- 
man of the board of Greenville General 
Hospital, past president of the Greater 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce, and 
past chairman of the Greenville County 
Red Cross Chapter. 

Mr. Sisk was also a director of South 
Carolina National Bank, Dan River Inc.. 
and Liberty Life Insurance Co. 
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I am extremely proud to have known 
this outstanding man, who believed in 
his community and the communications 
industry. My deepest sympathy is ex- 
tended to his lovely wife, Isbell; his son, 
John Kelly Sisk, Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and his daughter, Mrs. F. Lawton Irick, 
Jr., of Holly Hill, S.C. I know he will be 
sorely missed, but they can take genuine 
solace in knowing the lifelong benefits he 
gave to so many. 

Mr. President, in order that I may 
share with my colleagues a few editorials 
and articles about this fine man from 
The Greenville News-Piedmont, the 
State, the Charleston News and Courier 
and Evening Post, Sumter Daily Item, 
Orangeburg Times and Democrat, An- 
derson Daily Mail, Spartanburg Herald, 
The Charlotte Observer, New York 
Times, Montgomery (Alabama) Adver- 
tiser, Clarksville (Tennessee) Leaf- 
Chronicle, The South Carolina Press As- 
sociation Newspaper, and WFBC Televi- 
sion, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Greenville, (S.C.) News, Nov. 7, 1980] 
KELLY SISK, NEwS-PIEDMONT PUBLISHER, 
Dies 

J. Kelly Sisk, publisher of The Greenville 
News and Greenville Piedmont and chairman 
of the board of Multimedia, Inc., died 
Thursday. 

Sisk, 67, collapsed about noon at the Poin- 
sett Club and was taken to Greenville Gen- 
eral Hospital where he underwent neuro- 
surgery. He died about 8 p.m. 

“Multimedia will keenly feel the loss of 
our chairman and friend,” said Wilson C. 
Wearn, president and chief executive of 
Multimedia. “Kelly Sisk was one of those 
who brought the company into being and 
who led it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took the reins of Multimedia in 1968 
at the death of Roger C. Peace, longtime 
Publisher of The News and the Piedmont. 

Peace formed the corporation shortly be- 
fore his death by merging the News-Pied- 
mont Co., which owned WFBC radio and 
television, with the Asheville Citizen-Times 
Co. and television stations in Macon, Ga., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Multimedia flourished under Sisk's aggres- 
sive and imaginative leadership. Today the 
corporation owns 13 daily newspapers, 22 
non-daily newspapers, The Music City News, 
five television stations, 12 radio stations and 
a number of cable systems. 

In recent years the corporation has moved 
into production of television programs. Mul- 
timedia syndicates the Phil Donahue show, 
the Bob Braun show and the “Young People’s 
Special” series. 

Sisk’s guiding hand extended into fields 
other than communications, He was a direc- 
tor of South Carolina National Bank, Dan 
River Inc. and Liberty Life Insurance Co. 

He was a trustee of The Duke Endowment 
and Converse Colere, and an advisory 
trustee of Furman University. 

Sisk was a former national director of The 
Associated Press. In 1978 he was honored 
nationally by Financial Magazine as the 
year’s most effective newspaper executive. 

In 1962 he served as president of the South 
Carolina Press Association. The following 
year he was president of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association and in 1964 
became chairman of its board of directors. 

“Newspapers and broadcasting stations 
must be operated as a public trust,” Sisk said. 
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“They haye the responsibility of informing 
and entertaining their public but do not have 
the privilege of slanting the news to put 
across a personal point of view.” 

He added: “It is the duty of an organiza- 
tion like ours to furnish leadership in worth- 
while projects such as the economic growth 
of the area, the betterment of living con- 
ditions and the arts." 

The son of a former Clemson University 
professor, Sisk spent four of his boyhood 
years in the Upstate. “During that time I 
came to love the Piedmont region,” he often 
said. 

After living in Cookeville, Tenn., and Clem- 
son, the Sisks settled in Livingston, Ala., 
where the father taught and the son enrolled 
at Livingston University. 

The younger Sisk transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and in 1934 he received 
a degree in business administration. 

The nation was in the depth of the Great 
Depression when Sisk finished college. “I 
wanted a job," he later recalled, “but didn’t 
know where I could get one or just what I 
would be doing.” 

He borrowed $100 from his father for a bus 
trip to visit friends in New Hampshire. Along 
the way he stopped over in New York City to 
see a friend, who told him about an opening 
with an accounting firm. 

Sisk worked for five years for the firm and 
became a certified public accountant. 

In 1939 he and Mrs. Sisk, the former Isbell 
Lane of Talladega, Ala., moved to Greenville. 
Sisk associated with Belton R. O’Neall, whose 
accounting office was in the old News Build- 
ing at Main and Broad streets. 

When O'Neal! retired, he sold the business 
to Sisk and it became J. Kelly Sisk & Co. 
Among his clients was the News-Piedmont 
Co., and through this association he met 
publisher Roger C. Peace. 

Years later Peace remarked: “The best 
move I ever made was to bring Kelly Sisk into 
the newspaper with us.” 

On Sept. 16, 1948, Sisk was elected a News- 
Piedmont director to succeed J. E. Sirrine, 
who died a year earlier. Sisk was made busi- 
ness manager and treasurer of the company. 

In 1953 the News-Piedmont Co., which 
owned radio station WFBC, entered the tele- 
vision business and WFBC-TV went on the 
air. Sisk was elected treasurer of the broad- 
casting enterprise. 

Further expansion followed in both the 
newspaper and broadcasting flelds with pur- 
chase of the Asheville Citizen-Times Co. and 
later television stations in Knoxville, Tenn., 


„and Macon, Ga. 


With the formation of Multimedia in 1968, 
all of the companies merged. Shortly after- 
ward Sisk was elected president and chief 
executive officer to succeed Peace. 

In addition to serving as Multimedia'’s 
board chairman, Sisk was chairman of the 
board of The Greenville News-Piedmont Co, 
and publisher of the two newspapers. 

Sisk is a former chairman of the board 
of Greenville General Hospital, past presi- 
dent of the Greater Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce and past chairman of the Green- 
ville County Red Cross chapter. 

He was a member of Buncombe Street 
United Methodist Church. The family home 
is on Southland Avenue. 

Survivors include his widow; a son, John 
K. Sisk Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla.; and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. Lawton (Lane) Irick Jr. of Holly 
Hill. 

Thomas McAfee Funeral Home is in charge 
of arrangements, which will be announced 
later. 

{Greenville (S.C.) News-Piedmont, Nov. 8, 

19801 
J. KELLY Srsx: A TALL Man 

He was a man of tall qualities who took 
giant steps across the newspaper landscape 
of this country. 
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The business world knew Kelly Sisk for 
his success and leadership. But what will 
stay with his friends and business associates 
as a memory to outlast that reputation was 
his compassion and his unyielding good 
humor. 

He was a man who smiled. And behind 
that smile was a man who gave of his 
money and his time to people who needed 
help and encouragement. It might be truly 
said of Sisk that he had no enemies. He 
avoided at almost any cost those words or 
actions that might make someone uncom- 
fortable or result in hurt. 

For more than 30 years Sisk played a key 
role in the management of these newspapers. 

He was chief business advisor to the late 
Roger C. Peace and their vision and energies 
brought about Multimedia, today a nation- 
ally-regarded communications company. 

As chairman of the board of Multimedia 
and in other corporate seats he held, Sisk 
was considered aggressive. His business abil- 
ities were recognized in the nation's halls 
of commerce. 

Less obvious, because he didn’t believe 
in standing on soapboxes, was Sisk’s dedica- 
tion to the profession of journalism. He knew 
that newspapers and broadcasting stations 
had to be profitable to be successful. But 
he also was convinced that the business side 
and the news and editorial side had to be 
kept separate for the benefit of both. 

There might be no greater tribute paid a 
newspaper publisher than to note that he 
maintained the integrity and fairness of the 
news columns. Sisk continued a tradition set 
by Peace that advertisers and other special 
interests not be allowed to interfere with 
coverage of the news. 

He was firmly committed to the newspa- 
pers and the community. Over the years 
Sisk was involved personally in major civic 
undertakings, ranging across virtually every 
worthwhile organization in Greenville and 
in newspaper circles throughout the country. 

He brought to each the same measure of 
sound judgment, innovative thinking and 
good will that he applied to these pages and 
to Multimedia. 

Obviously, Kelly Sisk will be missed by 
his associates here. But the legacy of good 
business and good journalism he left will 
benefit the community—and the communi- 
cations industry—for many years. 

[From the State (Columbia, S.C.), Nov. 12 
1980] 


J. KELLY SISK 


The untimely death of J. Kelly Sisk, pub- 
lisher of the Greenville News and Greenville 
Piedmont, and chairman of Multimedia, Inc., 
was sad news to his colleagues and friends 
throughout the United States. 

A quiet and warm personality, a kind man 
to everyone, Mr. Sisk was also an aggressive 
and innovative businessman who earned na- 
tional recognition for himself and Multi- 
media. 

At the death of the News-Piedmont’s pub- 
lisher, Roger C. Peace, in 1968, Mr. Sisk took 
charge of the newly formed corporation, 
which then included other newspapers in 
Asheville and television stations in Green- 
ville, Macon, Ga., and Knoxville. 


Since then, Multimedia has acquired 11 
more daily newspapers, 22 non-dailies, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations, a num- 
ber of cable television systems and the Music 
City News in Nashville. 

In his 30-year career in Greenville, Mr. 
Sisk was not so busy that he didn't partici- 
pate in almost every major civic project, 
and he insisted his newspapers be committed 
to the community’s improvement. 

Mr. Sisk was an outstanding professional 
in the communication industry, and he was 
admired for his personal character. His death 
is mourned by many. 
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[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
Nov. 7, 1980] 
Boarp CHAIRMAN OF MULTIMEDIA, J. K. SISK, 
DIES 


GREENVILLE.—J. Kelly Sisk, board chairman 
of Multimedia, Inc., and publisher of the 
Greenville News and Greenville Piedmont, 
died Thursday at the age of 67. 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
about 8 p.m. 

Wilson C. Wearn, president and chief ex- 
ecutive of Multimedia, said the company 
“will keenly feel the loss of our chairman 
and friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who 
led it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News-Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga. and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV and 
WFEC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia ac- 
quired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, the Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and a 
number of cable TV systems. Multimedia 
also syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the 
Bob Braun Show and the “Young People’s 
Special" series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River, Inc, and Liberty 
Life Insurance Co. A former national director 
of the Associated Press, he was honored in 
1962 by Financial Magazine as the year’s most 
effective newspaper executive. 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Cour- 
ier, Nov. 9, 1980] 
J. KELLY SISK 


J. Kelly Sisk, a Tennessean, helped the 
late Roger C. Peace, the Greenville news- 
paper publisher, put in place the first blocks 
on which was built a large communications 
corporation. When Mr. Peace died in 1968, 
Mr. Sisk took charge of the Greenville papers 
and of Multimedia, Inc. With his leadership 
and businessmen, Multimedia enjoyed sig- 
nificant growth. In a period of 12 years it 
acquired 33 newspapers—11 of them dailies— 
in addition to four television stations, 11 
radio stations and several cable television 
systems. Multimedia became not only a 
multi-state operation, but ranked in size 
among the top 20 such communications 
businesses in the nation. 

Despite those successes, J. Kelly Sisk re- 
mained the same: modest, unassuming. In 
his steady rise from accountant to treasurer 
of The Greenville News and the Piedmont to 
publisher and Multimedia board chairman, 
Mr. Sisk thought consistently in terms of 
what was good for business, the Piedmont 
and South Carolina as a whole. 

Like others in a wide circle of friends and 
business acquaintances, we are saddened by 
his unexpected death at 67. 


J. KELLY SISK, PUBLISHER, DIES IN GREENVILLE 


GREENVILLE: —J. Kelly Sisk, board chair- 
man of Multimedia Inc. and publisher of 
the Greenville News and Greenville Pied- 
mont, died Thursday at the age of 67. 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
about 8 p.m. 

Wilson C. Wearn, president and chief ex- 
ecutive of Multimedia, said the company 
“will keenly feel the loss of our chairman 
and friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who 
led it to significant growth," 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
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the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News-Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C. Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV and 
WFEC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia ac- 
quired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers. The Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and a 
number of cable TV systems. Multimedia also 
syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the Bob 
Braum Show and the “Young People’s Spe- 
cial” series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. A former national director of 
The Associated Press, he was honored in 
1978 by Financial Magazine as the year’s 
most effective newspaper executive. 

He was also served as president of the 
South Carolina Press Association and presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. In addition to his professional as- 
sociations, Sisk served in various capacities 
for a number of Greenville area civic or- 
ganizations. 

Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 


[Sumter (S.C.) Daily Item, Nov. 8, 1980] 
GREENVILLE PUBLISHER SISK COLLAPSES, DIES 


GREENVILLE (AP)—J. Kelly Sisk, board 
chairman of Multimedia Inc. and publisher 
of the Greenville News and Greenville Pied- 
mont, has died. He was 67, 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
about 8 p.m. 

Wilson C. Wearn, president and chief ex- 
ecutive of Multimedia, said the company 
“will keenly feel the loss of our chairman and 
friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who 
led it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News-Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV and 
WFBC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia ac- 
quired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, The Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and a 
number of cable TV systems. Multimedia also 
Syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the Bob 
Braun Show and the “Young People’s Spe- 
cial” series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc, and Liberty 
Life Insurance Co. A former national di- 
rector of The Associated Press, he was hon- 
ored in 1978 by Financial Magazine as the 
year’s most effective newspaper executive. 

“As a director of AP for nine years and 
chairman of AP’s important finance commit- 
tee, Kelly Sisk made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the wire service’s coverage of the 
1970's,” said Jack Tarver, AP chairman and 
vice chairman of Cox Enterprises in Atlanta. 
“The board joins me in expressing heartfelt 
sorrow at the loss,” 


[From the Orangeburg (S.C.) Times and 
Democrat, Nov. 8, 1980] 
J. KELLY SISK, MULTIMEDIA CHAIRMAN, 
BURIAL TODAY 

GREENVILLE, S.C.—J. Kelly Sisk, under 
whose leadership Multimedia Co. became one 
of the Southeast’s largest publishing and 
broadcasting conglomerates, will be buried 
Saturday. 

Sisk, 67, died Thursday night at Greenville 
General Hospital, about eight hours after 
collapsing at Greenville’s Poinsett Club. He 
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was chairman of the board of Multimedia 
and publisher of the Greenville News and 
the Greenville Piedmont. 

Funeral services were scheduled for 10:30 
a.m. Saturday at Buncombe Street United 
Methodist Church in Greenville, followed by 
burial at Springwood Cemetery. 

Sisk, an Alabama native and graduate of 
the University of Alabama, was described 
Friday by his co-publisher, Rhea Eskew, as 
an avid watcher of politics. Sisk was “abso- 
lutely ecstatic’ about this week’s election 
results, Eskew said. 

About Mr. Sisk’s career, Eskew said: “He 
believed very strongly in the integrity of the 
news columns. He never put up with adyer- 
tiser influence in the news columns. He un- 
derstood what journalism is about: fairness, 
accuracy, reporting news. And he under- 
stood that the first duty of a newspaper is to 
make money. If it doesn't, it can’t do any- 
thing.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 
after the death of the corporation's founder, 
Roger Peace, who had merged the News- 
Piedmont Co., the Asheville Citizen-Times 
Co. and two television stations. 

Under his leadership, Multimedia acquired 
11 other daily newspapers, 22 nondaily 
papers, the Music City News, four television 
and 11 radio stations and a number of cable 
television systems. 

Mr. Sisk had also served as president of 
the South Carolina Press Association and 
was president and board chairman of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
He also served eight years on the board of di- 
rectors of the Associated Press. 

He was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co, 

Sisk is survived by his wife, Isbell Sisk; a 
daughter, Lane Irick, of Holly Hill, S.C.; a 
son, John Sisk Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla.; and a 
sister, Mrs. C. C. McDaris of Orlando, Fla. 


[From the Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail, 
Nov. 8, 1980] 


SISK 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—J. Kelly Sisk, board 
chairman of Multimedia Inc. and publisher 
of the Greenville News and Greenville Pied- 
mont, has died, He was 67. 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
about 8 p.m. 

Wilson C. Hearn, president and chief exec- 
utive of Multimedia, said the company “will 
keenly feel the loss of our chairman and 
friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who 
led it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News-Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV and 
WFEC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia ac- 
quired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, The Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and & 
number of cable TV systems, Multimedia also 
syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the Bob 
Braun Show, and the “Young People’s Spe- 
cial" series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. A former national director of 
The Associated Press, he was honored in 1978 
by Financial Magazine as the year’s most 
effective newspaper executive. 

“As a director of AP for nine years and 
chairman of AP’s important finance com- 
mittee, Kelly Sisk made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the wire service’s coverage of 
the 1970s," said Jack Tarver, AP chairman 
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{Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, Nov. 8, 1980] 
GREENVILLE NEWS, PIEDMONT PUBLISHER 
J. KELLY Sisx DES 


REENVILLE—J. Kelly Sisk, board chair- 
ae of Multimedia Inc. and publisher of 
the Greenville News and Greenville Pied- 
mont, died Thursday at the age of 67. 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
shortly before 6 p.m. 

Wilson C. Wearn, president and chief exec- 
utive of Multimedia, said the company “will 
keenly feel the loss of our chairman and 
friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who 
led it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV 
and WFBC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia ac- 
quired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, The Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and a 
number of cable TV systems. Multimedia 
also syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the 
Bob Braun Show and the “Young People's 
Special” series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. A former national director of 
The Associated Press, he was honored in 1962 
by Financial Magazine as the year’s most ef- 
fective newspaper executive. 

He has also served as president of the 
South Carolina Press Association and presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

[The Charlotte Observer, Nov. 8, 1980] 


S.C. PUBLISHER J. KELLY Sisk DIES IN 
GREENVILLE 


(By Marilyn Mather) 


J. Kelly Sisk, publisher of the Greenville 
News and the Greenville Piedmont in South 
Carolina, died Thursday. 

He was board chairman of Multimedia 
Inc., a conglomerate of newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio stations. 

Mr. Sisk collapsed at lunch at Greenville’s 
Poinsett Club and died about 8 p.m. after 
neurosurgery at Greenville General Hospital. 
He was 67. 

Mr. Sisk, a graduate of the University of 
Alabama, the state where he grew up, ar- 
rived in Greenville in 1939. A certified public 
accountant, he joined the newspaper in 1948 
as business manager and treasurer. 

He took charge of Multimedia 20 years 
later after the death of the corporation's 
founder, Roger Peace, who had merged the 
News-Piedmont Co., the Asheville Citizen- 
Times Co. and two television stations. 

Under his leadership, Multimedia acquired 
11 other daily newspapers, 22 non-daily 
papers, the Music City News, four television 
and 11 radio stations and a number of ca- 
ble television systems. 

Mr. Sisk had also served as president of 
the S.C. Press Association and was president 
and board chairman of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. He also served 
eight years on the board of directors of the 
Associated Press. 

He was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. 

Mr. Sisk was an 


avid watcher of poli 
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said Friday afternoon. He was “absolutely 
ecstatic” about this week’s election results, 
Eskew said. 

About Mr. Sisk’s career, Eskew said: “He 
believed very strongly in the integrity of the 
news columns. He never put up with adver- 
tiser influence in the news columns. He un- 
derstood what journalism is about: fairness, 
accuracy, reporting news. And he understood 
that the first duty of a newspaper is to make 
money. If it doesn't, it can’t do anything.” 

Mr. Sisk was an avid golfer, but had to give 
the game up because of severe arthritis of 
the spine. Sisk played in the first Heritage 
Golf Classic at Hilton Head in 1969 and 
prized a photograph taken of him and pro- 
fessional golfer Jack Nicklaus. 

He had a home at Hilton Head and enjoyed 
boating until he broke a foot Jumping from a 
dock, Eskew said. 

“He always had a smile,” Eskew said. Eskew 
repeated a story told by Mr. Sisk’s sister, Mrs. 
C. C. McDaris, about when he was a baby and 
his mother woke him up at night to give him 
castor oll, “he came up with a smile.” 

Services will be at 10:30 this morning at 
Buncombe Street United Methodist Church 
in Greenville. 

He is survived by wife, Isbell Sisk; daugh- 
ter, Lane Irick, of Hilly Hill, S.C.; son, John 
Sisk Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla.; and sister, Mrs. 
McDaris of Orlando, Fla. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 8, 1980] 


J. KELLY SISK, PUBLISHER AND HEAD OF 
MULTIMEDIA IN GREENVILLE, S.C. 


(By Jill Smolowe) 


John Kelly Sisk, chairman of Multimedia 
Inc., a communications holding company in 
Greenville, S.O., that owns 35 newspapers, five 
television stations and 12 radio stations, died 
Thursday. He was 67 years old. 

Mr. Sisk was named president of Multi- 
media when the company was formed 12 years 
ago and served as chairman of the board from 
1973 until his death. He was also chairman of 
the Greenville News-Piedmont Company, a 
division of Multimedia, from 1963 on. 

Mr. Sisk appeared to have been in good 
health until he collapsed Thursday afternoon 
at a social club in Greenville. He died a few 
hours later after undergoing neurosurgery. 
The cause of his death has not been deter- 
mined. 

Born March 3, 1913, in Cookeville, Tenn., 
Mr. Sisk spent most of his life in the South. 
He grew up in Livingston, Ala., and Clemson, 
S.C. After attending Livington University 
briefly, Mr. Sisk transferred to the University 
of Alabama, where he received a degree in 
business administration in 1934. 


WORKED AS NEW YORK ACCOUNTANT 


After working for five years as an account- 
ant in New York City, Mr. Sisk moved to 
Greenville, where he spent the rest of his life. 
In 1939, he was employed by an accounting 
firm in the same building as two sister news- 
papers, The Greenville News and The Green- 
ville Piedmont. In 1948 Mr. Sisk became a di- 
rector of the News-Piedmont Company, the 
first of several executive positions with the 
company. 

Multimedia was formed in 1968 with the 
merger of the two Greenville papers, and the 
addition of the Asheville Citizen Times and 
two Southern television stations. Serving first 
as president and then as chairman, Mr. Sisk 
oversaw an expansion of the communications 
company to 13 daily newspapers, 22 non- 
dailies, five television stations, 12 radio sta- 
tions, a number of cable systems and a 
magazine. 

Mr. Sisk served on the boards of several 
hospitals, banks and insurance companies. 
A member of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Mr. Sisk also served as a 
director on the board of The Associated Press 
and was the president of the Southern Pub- 
lishers Association in 1963 and publisher of 
the organization in 1964. 
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He is survived by his wife, Isbell; a son, 
John K. Sisk Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla; a 
daughter, Lane Lawton of Holly Hill, SC. 
five grandchildren. Services will be held to- 
day at 10:30 A.M. at the Buncombe Street 
United Methodist Church in Greenville. 


[Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Nov. 8, 1980] 
MULTIMEDIA CHAIRMAN DIES 


GREENVILLE, S.C.—J. Kelly Sisk, chairman 
of the board of Multimedia Inc., parent com- 
pany of The Montgomery Advertiser and Ala- 
bama Journal, died Thursday in a Greenville 
hospital. He was 67. 

Sisk, a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama and a former resident of Livingston, 
was also publisher of The Greenville News 
and Greenville Piedmont. 

He collapsed about noon and was taken to 

Greenville General Hospital where he under- 
went neurosurgery. He died shortly before 7 
p.m. 
“Multimedia will keenly feel the loss of our 
chairman and friend,” said Wilson C. Wearn, 
president and chief executive officer of Multi- 
media. “Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and led it 
to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 
after the death of Roger C. Peace, longtime 
publisher of The News and The Piedmont. 
Peace formed the corporation shortly before 
his death by merging the News-Piedmont 
Co., which owned WFBC radio and television, 
with The Asheville (N.C.) Citizen-Times 
Co. and television stations in Macon, Ga., 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 

In January 1969, the company bought 
The Advertiser Co., which owns the two 
Montgomery newspapers and the Prattville 
Progress. 

Multimedia grew under Sisk’s leadership 
and now owns 13 daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, the Music City News, five 
television stations, 12 radio stations and a 
number of cable stations. 

In recent years the corporation has moved 
into production of television programs. 
Multimedia syndicates the Phil Donahue 
Show, the Bob Braun Show, and the “Young 
People's Special” series. 

Sisk's leadership extended into other fields. 
He was director of South Carolina National 
Bank, Dan River Inc., and Liberty Life In- 
surance Co. 

He was a trustee of the Duke Endowment 
and Converse College and an advisory trustee 
of Furman University. 

Sisk was a former national director of 
the Associated Press in 1978. He was hon- 
ored nationally by Financial Magazine as 
the year’s most effective newspaper execu- 
tive. 

Sisk returned to Alabama on several oc- 
casions to speak at the universities he at- 
tended or for other organizations. After giv- 
ing the commencement address at Livings- 
ton University, he was given an honorary 
doctor of laws degree. 

In 1971, he was a featured speaker in a 
distinguished lecture series at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and keynote speaker for 
the kickoff of the local United Appeal drive. 

In 1962, he served as president of the 
South Carolina Press Association. The fol- 
lowing year, he was president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association and 
in 1964 became chairman of its board of 
directors. 


[Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle, Nov. 8, 
1980] 


Boarp CHAIRMAN OF MULTIMEDIA DIES 


GREENVILLE, S.C. (AP)—J. Kelly Sisk, 
board chairman of Multimedia Inc. and pub- 
lisher of the Greenville News and Greenville 
Piedmont, died Thursday at the age of 67. 

Sisk collapsed about noon Thursday and 
was taken to Greenville General Hospital, 
where he underwent neurosurgery. He died 
about 8 p.m. 
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Wilson C. Wearn, president and chief exec- 
utive of Multimedia, said the company “will 
keenly feel the loss of our chairman and 
friend. Kelly Sisk was one of those who 
brought the company into being and who led 
it to significant growth.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 at 
the death of Roger C. Peace, who had formed 
the corporation shortly before he died by 
merging the News-Piedmont Co., the Ashe- 
ville, N.C., Citizen-Times Co. and television 
stations in Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 
The News-Piedmont Co. owns WFBC-TV and 
WFEC radio in Greenville. 

Under Sisk’s leadership, Multimedia 
acquired 11 other daily newspapers, 22 non- 
daily newspapers, The Music City News, four 
television stations, 11 radio stations and a 
number of cable TV systems. Multimedia, the 
parent company of The Leaj-Chronicle also 
syndicates the Phil Donahue Show, the Bob 
Braun Show and the “Young People’s Spe- 
cial” series on television. 

Sisk was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. A former national director of 
The Associated Press, he was honored in 1962 
by Financial Magazine as the year’s most 
effective newspaper executive. 

He has also served as president of the 
South Carolina Press Association and presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


[South Carolina Press Association News- 
paper, Nov. 12, 1980] 
J. KELLY SISK, MULTIMEDIA LEADER 


GREENVILLE, S.C—J. Kelly Sisk, under 
whose leadership Multimedia Co. became one 
of the Southeast’s largest publishing and 
broadcasting conglomerates, was buried 
Nov. 8. 

Sisk, 61, died Nov. 6 at Greenville General 
Hospital, about eight hours after collapsing 
at Greenville’s Poinsett Club. He was chair- 
man of the board of Multimedia and pub- 
lisher of the Greenville News and the Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

Sisk, an Alabama native and graduate of 
the University of Alabama, was described 
Friday by his co-publisher, Rhea Eskew, as 
an avid watcher of politics. Sisk was “abso- 
lutely ecstatic’ about this week's election 
results, Eskew said. 

About Mr. Sisk’s career, Eskew said: “He 
believed very strongly in the integrity of the 
news columns. He never put up with adver- 
tiser influence in the news columns. He un- 
derstood what journalism is about: fairness, 
accuracy, reporting news. And he understood 
that the first duty of a newspaper is to make 
money. If it doesn’t it can’t do anything.” 

Sisk took charge of Multimedia in 1968 
after the death of the corporation’s founder, 
Roger Peace, who had merged the News- 
Piedmont Co., the Asheville Citizen-Times 
Co. and two television stations. 

Under his leadership, Multimedia acquired 
11 other daily newspapers, 22 nondaily pap- 
ers, the Music City News, four television and 
11 radio stations and a number of cable tele- 
vision systems. 

Mr. Sisk had also served as president of 
the South Carolina Press Association and 
was president and board chairman of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
He also served eight years on the board of 
directors of the Associated Press. 

He was a director of South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Dan River Inc. and Liberty Life 
Insurance Co. 

Sisk is survived by his wife, Isbell Sisk: a 
daughter, Lane Irick, of Holly Hill, S.C.; a 
son, John Sisk, Jr. of Jacksonville, Fla.; and 
a sister, Mrs. C. C. McDaris of Orlando, Fla. 


KELLY SISK—PUBLISHER, FRIEND 
The news stories and obituary of Multi- 
media Chairman Kelly Sisk have recounted 
the accomplishments of a highly successful 
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businessman and civic leader. We address the 
passing of Mr. Sisk at this time as a personal 
loss to those who knew him so long and so 
well—as a colleague, friend and fellow 
human being. 

Phillips Brooks said, in a sermon of long 
ago, that “greatness, in spite of its name, 
appears to be not so much a certain size—as 
a certain quality in human lives.” Kelly Sisk 
had a certain quality—a special quality that 
made for greatness. 

It can truly be said of him that he rose to 
& high position by his own merit. In achiev- 
ing success in the business world, he carried 
with him an unswerving concern for others— 
for his family, his fellow workers, his church, 
his community. His astuteness as a business- 
man, his integrity, fair-mindedness, personal 
magnetism and affability combined to form 
that special quality that so enriched the 
lives of those around him. 

As we say hail and farewell to Kelly Sisk, 
we have a very large sense of loss, knowing 
that we are diminished by his death—but, at 
the same time, a sense of gratitude for his 
life and works—for having known him as 
friend, colleague and fellow human being. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without ` 


objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERALISM AND THE U.S. SENATE: 
THE RECORD OF THE 96TH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few remarks about the 
role of federalism in the U.S. Senate. As 
most Senators know by now, I am a 
student of the men who wrote the Fed- 
eralist Papers, and I devote much time 
to studying this great work. 

Federalism is a concept that will never 
go out of date in this country. Although 
much of our history has shown the ex- 
panding role of the Federal Government, 
I strongly believe that we are now com- 
ing to a time when States will take a 
more active role in government. 

I point out, parenthetically, that we 
now are in the second month of our new 
fiscal year; and if my memory serves me 
correctly, there still are eight to 10 
budgets which have not been adopted 
for this year. That in itself, I believe, in- 
dicates that Congress is trying to under- 
take and is trying to do more than it can 
readily do. 

While people who argue for more State 
power have often had a tough time in 
the Senate, I think that in the future we 
will see more receptivity to this concept. 
Federalism, of course, implies that 
States accept the responsibility for car- 
rying out programs. One reason for the 
rapid expansion of Federal power since 
1930 was simply the vacuum of respon- 
sibility that had come to pass as States 
left many crucial areas of government 
untouched. With this in mind, I would 
like to speak on the role of federalism in 
the 96th Congress. 

Our form of government is unique in 
the world for the way it has blended the 
often-competing values of liberty and of 
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equality. There is no nation in the world 
that has a government that is as stable, 
in the eyes of the world, as is ours. The 
Constitution that created this Govern- 
ment has over a period of almost two cen- 
turies demonstrated its strength and its 
ability to adapt to a changing world. The 
complex scheme of Government devised 
by the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
has proved to be as well suited to a so- 
phisticated and technologically oriented 
society as it was to the simpled agrarian 
society of that day. 


One of the primary reasons for the 
strength and stability of our system of 
government is that it is rooted in fed- 
eralism. This was a unique contribution 
of the framers of our Constitution. 
Emerging from a loose confederation of 
States and having gained independence 
from a strong national government, 
they fashioned a new kind of govern- 
ment, one that would balance the in- 
terests of the States and of the Nation. 
This federal principle has been one rea- 
son that our system has remained viable 
throughout so many political, geo- 
graphic, and societal changes. 


Maintaining a truly federal system has 
never been easy. Writing in 1825, Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

I see—with the deepest afflicition, the rapid 
strides with which the federal branch of our 
government is advancing towards the usurpa- 
tion of all the rights reserved to the states, 
and the consolidation in itself of all pow- 
ers, foreign and domestic. . . . It is but too 
evident that the three ruling branches (of 
the federal government) are in combination 
to strip their colleagues, the state authori- 
ties, of the powers reserved to them. (Letter 
to W. B. Giles; quoted in Saul K. Padover, 
ed., Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, p. 54) 


This struggle to maintain federalism 
continues to be critical to the cause of 
constitutional government. This paper 
examines the role of the U.S. Senate in 
that effort, using as an example actions 
during the 96th Congress. 

THE ROLE OF THE SENATE 


The Senate fills a particularly sensitive 
role in the federal system. While each 
branch of Government is essential to the 
delicately balanced scheme prescribed 
by your Constitution, the Senate was 
designed for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of the States and curb- 
ing possible excesses of majority rule. It 
is helpful in this regard to review the 
intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion in establishing the Senate. 


The Federalist Papers (No. 62) list six 
“inconveniences which a Republic must 
suffer from the want of such an institu- 
tion” and shows how the Senate is de- 
signed to correct these. First, those per- 
sons who administer the Government 
may forget their obligations to their 
constituents and prove unfaithful to the 
public trust. The Senate, as a second 
branch of the Legislature, serves as a 
check on this and “doubles the security 
to the people.” Second, “the necessity of 
a Senate is not less indicated by the 
propensity of all single and numerous 
assemblies to yield to the impulse of sud- 
den and violent passions; and to be se- 
duced by factious leaders into intemper- 
ate and pernicious resolutions.” To cor- 
rect this, the Senate should be a less 
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numerous body and should hold its au- 
thority for a longer term of office. 

The third dezect to be remedied by a 
Senate “lies in a want of due acquaint- 
ance with the objectives and principles 
of legislation.” An assembly of men 
called from private pursuits for a short 
term will commit errors in the exercise 
of their legislative trust; a well-consti- 
tuted Senate can provide more knowl- 
edge of the means by which the objects 
of Government can be attained. Fourth, 
“the mutability in the public councils 
arising from a rapid succession of new 
members, however qualified they may be, 
points out, in the strongest manner, the 
necessity of some stable institution in 
the Government.” A fifth desideratum 
illustrating the need for a Senate is that 
it can provide “an attention to the 
judgment of other Nations.” 

The sixth purpose for a Senate is to 
provide a legislative body “which, hav- 
ing sufficient permanency to provide for 
such objectives as require a continued 
attention, and a train of measures, may 
be justly and effectually answerable for 
the attainment of those objects.” Un- 
derlying those purposes is a recognition 
that “such an institution may be some- 
times necessary as a defense to the peo- 
ple against their own temporary errors 
and delusions.” 

Thus, the function of the Senate was 
to be a stable, deliberative body, un- 
moved by the temporary passions of the 
electorate or by the schemes of political 
demagogues. It was to design long-range 
legislative solutions to problems and not 
yield to popular demands for legislation 
that might later prove to be unwise or 
unnecessary. It was to be the conserva- 
tor of the public trust and of our consti- 
tutional principles. Such a body ought 
to be especially cognizant of the need 
to preserve federalism, even at the oc- 
casional expense of otherwise desirable 
legislation. 

The composition of the Senate also 
gives it a special responsibility to protect 
the federal system. The “Federalist 
Papers” point out that: 

The equal vote allowed to each State is at 
once a constitutional recognition of the por- 
tion of sovereignty remaining in the indi- 
vidual States and an instrument for preserv- 
ing that residual sovereignty. (No. 62). 


The method of selecting the Senate 
was part of a “great compromise” be- 
tween opposing factions in our Constitu- 
tional Convention. The convention had 
come close to dissolving over the issue of 
representation. The small States feared 
that their liberties would be endangered 
if the legislature were selected on the 
basis of proportional representation. 
while the larger States felt their security 
and fiscal stability would be threatened 
if each State had an equal vote. 

The federal system emerged as a 
“great compromise” between those who 
favored a confederation and those who 
favored a National Government. As Carl 
Van Doren wrote: 

The small states, by giving up their claim 
to equal representation in the popular 
branch of the legislature of the United 
States, had given up their attachment to a 
mere confederation. The large states, by 
giving up their claim to proportional repre- 
sentation in the Senate, had given up any 
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hopes they may have had for a consolidated 
government. The states would now survive 
as states in a federal system to which they 
conceded the right to make, execute, and in- 
terpret federal laws, while themselves re- 
taining the right to govern themselves with- 
in their own borders. (The Great Rehearsal, 
Time-Life edition, 1965, p. 154) - 


Under this compromise, the Senate 
was to preserve the rights of the States 
and to protect that degree of sovereignty 
they had retained. This was a distinctly 
different responsibility than that of the 
House of Representatives, which was 
constituted so as to reflect the majority 
opinion and to respond rapidly to 
changes in that opinion. Federalism was 
made the particular business of the Sen- 
ate. I will now discuss how well the Sen- 
ate has met that responsibility during 
the 96th Congress. 

ISSUES BEFORE THE 96TH CONGRESS 


Federalism is so woven into the fiber 
of our governmental system that it is an 
intrinsic part of most of the Senate’s 
work. Except for national defense and 
foreign relations, it is hard to think of 
an area of legislative concern that does 
not impact, directly or indirectly, on 
Federal-State relationships. Even the 
Federal budget affects the division of re- 
sponsibility between governments, not 
only through the specific programs it 
funds, but because dollars spent at the 
Federal level are not available to the 
States. 

The volume of senatorial activity that 
relates to the federalism issue is so great 
as to make a complete analysis of legis- 
lative actions relating to it impractical, 
even for one session of the Congress. In 
1979 alone there were 509 rollcall votes in 
the Senate, and it is safe to say that the 
great majority of these had some bearing 
on Federal-State relations. I have, there- 
fore, identified 11 rollcall votes that il- 
lustrate the question of federalism in the 
various forms that it comes before the 
Senate and that show the range of re- 
sponses that result. These sample roll- 
calls all involve a substantial question of 
federalism. In other respects these are 
widely divergent measures. 

The 11 rollcalls discussed here illus- 
trate four underlying issues in the bal- 
ance of power between Federal and State 
governments, The first measures pro- 
posed a change in the basic constitu- 
tional structure of our system. The sec- 
ond category is composed of measures 
which would allow the Federal Govern- 
ment, through legislation or regulation, 
to override State law or State constitu- 
tional provisions in certain areas. The 
third group of measures inyolve the 
question of whether a governmental 
function should be performed by a Fed- 
eral or a State agency. The final category 
consists of two bills that would increase 
the Federal role in activities that have 
been traditionally carried out by the 
States. 


The measures under consideration here 
involve a diverse array of functions and 
purposes; their only common nexus is 
their impact, immediate or potential, on 
the balance between State and Federal 
Governments. Several involve the ques- 
tion of how best to administer an 
emerging area of governmental activ- 
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ity—in this case, energy conservation 
and mobilization, while others—like leg- 
islation relating to inmates of institu- 
tions, involve an activity that is as old as 
Government. Some of these measures 
concern programs that involve Federal 
funding to the States or localities, while 
others have no fiscal considerations. 
Some, like those concerned with energy, 
involve a critical question that demands 
an immediate congressional response; 
others, like a proposal to establish a Fed- 
eral Department of Education, do not re- 
fiect any immediate crisis. A number of 
these bills have unquestionably com- 
mendable objectives; others are more 
controversial in nature. 
ILLUSTRATIVE VOTES ON FEDERALISM ISSUES 


The most clearly defined issue of fed- 
eralism was presented in Senate Joint 
Resolution 28, which would have pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment to 
abolish the electoral college and to pro- 
vide for the direct popular election of the 
President. It was not just the Southern- 
ers who viewed this as a threat to States’ 
rights; opposition to the measure crossed 
party, ideological, and regional lines. In 
speaking against this measure, I quoted 
at length from John F. Kennedy who, as 
a Senator from Massachusetts, had op- 
posed the concept when it was proposed 
20 years ago. Kennedy had said that 
changing the electoral college system 
“would strike a blow at State's rights in 
major proportions. It would probably end 
States’ rights and make this country one 
great unit.” 

This was not just empty rhetoric. The 
electoral college had been designed to 
play a crucial role in the delicate bal- 
ance of powers. As James Madison ex- 
plained in “the Federalist” — 

The State governments may be regarded 
as constituent and essential parts of the 
federal government. . . . Without the inter- 
vention of the State legislatures, the Presi- 
dent of the United States cannot be elected 
at all. (No. 45). 


Abolishing the role of the States by 
going to a direct national election dras- 
tically changes a system that, despite its 
faults, has served us well for almost two 
centuries. 

The major difference between direct 
elections and the electoral college is that 
one is a competition for votes and the 
other is a competition for States. Forcing 
a candidate for President to compete for 
States makes him address the special 
needs and concerns of our diverse popu- 
lation. It makes it difficult for sectional 
candidacies or extremists ever to prevail 
and has helped prevent the growth of 
divisive third parties. As a result, we 
have had moderate, pragmatic Presidents 
with broadly based support for virtually 
all of our national history. 

The second type of threat to federal- 
ism that comes before the Congress is 
legislation that would override State 
laws. Four such measures are discussed 
here. The first is S. 1177, a bill extending 
aid to community mental health centers. 
As it came from committee, the bill in- 
cluded a “bill of rights: For patients in 
public mental facilities.” This detailed 
statement, which would have become 
Federal law if enacted, gave patients 
such rights as the right to refuse treat- 
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ment, to be treated in “the least restric- 
tive manner,” to file complaints through 
a grievance procedure, and similar safe- 
guards. 

The goal of this bill—to protect mental 
patients, was admirable. This was more 
than a question of protecting the inter- 
ests of mental patients; it was a question 
of who could do it best the States or the 
Federal Government. Mental health is 
clearly a responsibility of the States, 
which provide most of the programs, and 
the funding. Thirty-five States had al- 
ready enacted patients’ bills of rights. To 
pass a Federal statute overriding these 
States laws was clearly an unwarranted 
incursion by the Federal Government 
into a State responsibility. 

I offered an amendment to S. 1177, 
which retained a bill of rights but rec- 
ommended its adoption rather than mak- 
ing it mandatory. The amendment 
stated: 

It is the sense of the Congress that each 
State should review and revise, if necessary, 
its laws to insure that mental health patients 
receive the protection and services they re- 
quire. 


There was general concurrence that 
this represented a better approach to the 
problem, and the amendment passed by 
a vote of 91 to 1.S. 1177 was subsequently 
enacted. 

Another example of a proper goal im- 
properly pursued concerns day care cen- 
ters. The 1974 Budget Act provides that 
committees may be instructed to reduce 
spending within their jurisdictions 


whenever that is required to meet the 


budget ceilings. In 1980, Congress issued 
such instructions for the first time. The 
Senate Finance Committee responded by 
recommending that implementation of 
new day care standards under titles XX 
and IV of the Social Security Act be sus- 
pended for 1 year. In debate it was stated 
that the Congressional Budget Office es- 
timated that this suspension would save 
$20 million, although opponents argued 
that savings would be minimal. 

An amendment to reinstate these 
standards, offered by the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), was rejected 
by a vote of 74 to 15. In rejecting the 
amendment, the majority supported the 
argument that day care centers were 
already subject to State and local stand- 
ards governing health, fire, sanitation, 
and other matters. The adoption of the 
regulations would result in increased 
costs to the centers and, ultimately, to 
the parents, although the Federal Goy- 
ernment had not established a clear need 
for further regulation of such facilities. 

The three votes discussed thus far all 
resulted in victories for federalism. This 
is far from a typical record. The next 
two rollcalls that I will discuss resulted 
in the enactment of bills that preempt 
State laws and even some State con- 
stitutional provisions. 

Senate bill 1308, the Priority Ener: 
Project Act of 1979, was nace ge 
vote of 68 to 25. It was intended to slash 
through the complex layers of regula- 
tions and requirements which have 
slowed development of domestic energy 
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projects by allowing a Federal Energy 
Mobilization Board to grant special 
status to certain projects. The Board 
could then set deadlines for Federal, 
State, and local agencies faced with de- 
cisions on these priority projects. If an 
agency missed a deadline, the Federal 
Board could step in and make a decision 
for it. 

Although something clearly had to be 
done to expedite energy development, 
there was substantial and strong opposi- 
tion to this approach. Senator Muskie 
called it an “unprecedented intrusion 
into State and local prerogatives to pro- 
tect the health and safety of their 
citizens.” Senator Dore argued that: 

The creation of such a board, with such 
far-reaching power to ride roughshod over 
State and local substantive and procedural 
law, in the absence of a clear national emer- 
gency, would involve serious constitutional 
problems. 


However, a majoriy of the Senators— 
and I might say, Mr. President, includ- 
ing myself—felt that this energy situa- 
tion was serious enough and was enough 
of a national emergency to justify this 
sweeping grant of power. 

I might say, Mr. President, that this 
one occasion when my staff and I dis- 
agreed. After having given the State 
ample time to move and then, if they 
did not move, I though it was not un- 
just for the Federal Government to move 
in. Nevertheless, my staff outvoted me 
and, in scoring the votes for and against 
federalism, they scored the vote for this 
power as being against federalism, even 
though I voted the other way. 

No national emergency was involved 
in H.R. 4986, the Depository Institutions 
Deregulation Act of 1979. The act au- 
thorized negotiable order of withdrawal 
(NOW) accounts in federally chartered 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
I offered an amendment specifying that 
this authorization would not apply unless 
State-chartered savings and loan associ- 
ations were also permitted to have NOW 
accounts. The amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 38 to 52. 

The role of the States in banking mat- 
ters has been debated since the earliest 
days of the Republic when a national 
bank was in operation for a number of 
years. The present national banking sys- 
tem began in the 1850’s and has been 
extensively modified. Through a series of 
congressional actions, national banks 
have been allowed to engage in branch 
banking provided that the laws of the 
State in which they operate permit the 
State-charatered institutions to do so. 
This system has worked very well. My 
amendment would have extended this 
same approach to NOW accounts, thus 
leaving to the States the decision as to 
whether these services should be offered. 

In enacting Senate bill 1149, the Hous- 
ing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1979, the Senate over- 
rode not only State laws, but also State 
constitutions. The section in question ex- 
empted Federal loans and mortgages 
from State usury ceilings. Proponents 
said that such ceilings, while well inten- 
tioned, often have the effect of shutting 
off credit to borrowers. 
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I offered an amendment to delete 
this section from the bill, arguing that 
it would suspend the usury provisions of 
various State constitutions, which had 
been adopted by the voters of those 
States, and of State laws, which had 
been enacted by their legislatures. We 
would be preempting the right of the 
States to govern usury in their own 
jurisdictions. There is sometimes a good 
argument that can be made when Con- 
gress wants to preempt State laws; in 
this case, the argument was that a few 
States have unrealistic interest ceilings 
that are not in the best interest of their 
people. But if the people of those States 
want to amend their statutes or con- 
stitutions, they can do so. It should not 
be done by perfunctory vote on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. Again, however, the 
Senate was less concerned with the 
proper limits on its jurisdiction than it 
was with remedying a problem, and the 
amendment lost by a 2-to-1 margin. 

The third group of roll calls centered 
on the issue of whether a governmental 
function should be carried out at the 
Federal level or channeled through 
existing agencies at the State level. The 
score here was mixed. While one of the 
measures discussed here called for a sig- 
nificant contribution by the States, two 
did not. 

Senate bill 1030, the Emergency Ener- 
gy Conservation Act of 1979, was passed 
by a vote of 80 to 13. This measure gave 
the President limited authority to im- 
pose gasoline rationing in case of an 
energy emergency. More importantly, in 
terms of federalism, it fashioned a role 
for the States, as well as the Federal 
Government, in meeting a critical 
national problem. The President was 
authorized to establish an emergency 
conservation program and to set conser- 
vation targets for the States. The Gover- 
nor of each State could then submit 
plans to meet his State’s target. A State 
with insufficient authority to enforce 
mandatory energy conservation could 
request that specific Federal measures 
could be enforced in the State by Fed- 
eral authority. 

Federal authority would be used in a 
State only pursuant to a plan developed 
by the State and approved by the Presi- 
dent. Only in the event the State fails to 
submit a plan, or if it fails to achieve 
the proper level of conservation after a 
reasonable period of time, would the 
Federal plan be imposed. Thus, the plan 
gives the President authority to protect 
the national interest while relying on 
the experience and insights of the 
States to fashion their own programs. 
It seems to me that this is the kind of 
approach contemplated by our Con- 
stitution. 

Another energy-related bill, S. 1280, 
failed to provide a significant role for 
the States. The bill authorized the De- 
partment of Energy to make grants to 
local governments in consultation with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Local funding applications 
go through the State only for comment 
and review. 

Senators Domenicr and HATFIELD Of- 
fered an amendment to give funds to the 
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States for distribution to localities. The 
Secretary of HUD would still determine 
amounts to go to cities, and local govern- 
ments would still be required to develop 
comprehensive energy strategies. But, as 
Senator Domenicr explained, his amend- 
ment would decentralize decisionmak- 
ing while retaining the same criteria for 
grant awards. It would utilize existing 
State agencies to administer the pro- 
gram rather than open another level of 
bureaucracy. When it came to a vote, the 
amendment was defeated by a narrow 
margin. 

A similar defeat for the federal prin- 
ciple was found in the rejection of an 
amendment to Senate bill 1648, the Air- 
port and Airway System Development 
Act of 1979. This and a related measure 
authorized funds for airport develop- 
ment and planning. They shifted the 
emphasis in Federal funding away from 
large airports, airports throughout the 
country. Opponents of the amendment 
argued that State involvement would not 
be a positive addition to planning but 
would introduce another level of bu- 
reaucracy in the funding process. This 
argument prevailed, and the amendment 
lost by a vote of 39 to 49. 

Finally, I want to discuss measures 
that reflect increasing Federal encroach- 
ment on State functions. Throughout 
our history education has been the busi- 
ness of the States and localities, as has 
been the commitment and care of in- 
stitutionalized persons. While neither 
function has been exercised without 
problems, sometimes of major dimen- 
sions, the States have never turned away 
from these responsibilities but have con- 
stantly tried to improve their perform- 
ance. Despite this record, the Federal 
Government increasingly intervenes in 
both areas. 

S. 210, which passed after 18 months 
of congressional consideration, created 
a Federal Department of Education. It 
consolidated 152 existing programs, with 
17,350 employees, which makes it the 
fifth largest of the 13 Cabinet Depart- 
ments. An amendment was unsuccess- 
fully offered by Senator ScHWEIKER to 
make the chief Federal education official 
an Under Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in- 
stead of creating a separate agency. 
Senator ScHwerker pointed out that his 
amendment was a logical, rational, ef- 
ficient, and cost-effective way to give 
higher status and higher recognition to 
education. 

S. 210 specifically prohibited the new 
Department of Education from increas- 
ing Federal control over schools. How- 
ever, there was widespread concern in 
the Congress that establishment of a 
separate department would undermine 
the traditional independence of locally 
run schools. Even the education com- 
munity was split on the issue; while the 
measure was backed by the National Ed- 
ucation Association, it was opposed by 
the American Federation of Teachers 
and by many institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. To many of us, the measure 
was, at best, unwarranted and, at the 
worst, dangerous. The primary respon- 
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sibility of the States and localities in 
education is unquestioned, yet it was 
being singled out as a function impor- 
tant enough to merit separate Cabinet 
status in the Federal Government, thus 
placing it on a level with such clearly 
national interests as defense and foreign 
relations. 

The final example of a congressional 
incursion into States’ rights is H.R. 10, 
the Civil Rights of Institutionalized Per- 
sons Act. This measure permitted the 
U.S. Department of Justice to bring 
suits against States in order to protect 
the rights of prisoners, and other in- 
stitutionalized persons. Prior to this act, 
the Federal Government could intervene 
in such suits but could not initiate them. 

The bill had a stormy legislative his- 
tory which was reflected in the fact that 
it was amended 35 times. It finally passed 
the Senate by a vote of 56 to 36, after 
2 days of debate, during which another 
amendment was accepted and several 
more were rejected. No one could quarrel 
with the measure’s ultimate objective 
which is to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of care for institutionalized persons. 
The question was whether or not that 
objective is best served by sending 
lawyers from the U.S. Department of 
Justice and agents from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation into State in- 
stitutions with litigation in mind. Most 
States were already making a bona fide 
effort to improve institutional condi- 
tions, and this effort was hurt, rather 
than helped, by protracted lawsuits, 
which often resulted in  court-run 
institutions. 

The Senator from Nebraska spoke at 
some length on a particular situation. 

I had opposed this bill consistently, be- 
cause I believe that it does serious vio- 
lence to the principles behind our Fed- 
eral-State system. My service as a State 
attorney general has given me insights 
into the damage that could be done by 
this kind of legal tactic. It is significant 
that two of the Senators who argued 
against the bill on the final day were 
former State attorneys general, myself 
and Senator DANFORTH, and two former 
Governors, Senator Boren, and Senator 
Exon. Their experience at the State level 
undoubtedly made them more aware of 
the potential for a great abuse of power 
in this kind of legislation, as the Federal 
Government can be very heavyhanded 
in its dealings with the individual States. 

SENATE VOTING PATTERNS 


The accompanying table shows the 
Senate vote on each of the rollcalls that I 
have discussed. Some of these rollcalls 
are on final passage of a bill, while others 
are shown in terms of their implica- 
tion of federalism, rather than as they 
were actually cast. Thus, a plus means 
that a vote was supportive of federalism, 
and not necessarily that it was a “yes” 
vote on the measure. 

The chief conclusion that can be 
drawn from a study of this table is that 
there is no “pro-federalism” bloc in the 
Senate; rather, these issues are decided 
on a measure-by-measure basis, with the 
States’ interests being just one of the 
many factors considered in each case. 
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The Southern Senators are more likely 
to vote in support of federalism than are 
their colleagues from other regions, but, 
otherwise, there is no geographic pattern 
in the voting. Similarly, there is no con- 
sistent party pattern, although Republi- 
cans are more apt to support federalism 
than are Democrats. 

No Senator has a perfect record on 
these rollcalls—I might add parentheti- 
cally, if I had prevailed with my staff I 
would have—but five Senators took the 
federalism position in all but one of 
these votes. These were Senators Harry 
Byrp, HAYAKAWA, HELMS, WARNER, and 
myself. These five Senators represented 
both political parties; all but one, how- 
ever, were from the South. All five failed 
to take the federalist position on the 
same measure; they voted in favor of 
S. 1308 concerning energy emergencies. 
An additional seven Senators were pro- 
federalism on all but two rollcalls: Sen- 
ators HUMPHREY, JEPSEN, LAXALT, NUNN, 
ScCHWEICKER, SIMPSON, and WALLOP. All 
but one of these seven are Republicans, 
but they represent all regions of the 
country. 

Conversely, the Senators who most 
consistently took an antifederalism po- 
sition were almost all Democrats. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY voted on only 5 of these 
11 issues but consistently supported ex- 
pansion of the National Government's 
role. Ten other Senators voted against 
the federalist position on all but one or 
two of these rollcalls. They were Sen- 
ators CHURCH, CRANSTON, CULVER, BAYH, 
DurkKIN, INOUYE, JAVITS, METZENBAUM, 
Risicorr, and Tsoncas. The party dis- 
tinction is also indicated in the fact 
that the Senators who cast over half of 
their votes on these issues against the 
federalist position included 47 Demo- 
crats and 15 Republicans. 

Finally, Mr. President, these divisions 
indicate that Senators’ votes on issues 
relating to federalism are not governed 
by the size of the State they represent. 
The big State-little State schism in the 
constitutional convention was responsi- 
ble for our system of selecting the Con- 
gress, and it was intended that the Sen- 
ate should represent the interest of the 
smaller States. The record on these 11 
rolicalls indicates, however, that Sen- 
ators from small States are no more 
firmly committed to the cause of fed- 
eralism than are their colleagues from 
the more populous areas. 


Mr. President, the remarks that I have 
presented have been prepared by my 
staff and me over the last 2 years. The 
Chair will note that I have not pre- 
sented them until after the election so 
as not to bias or prejudice the voters in 
one way or another, but simply to state 
the facts. The Chair will notice that, un- 
like some people who establish rating 
bureaus, I did not score exactly 100; I 
only missed one. It really was done for 
what I hope will be a constructive pur- 
pose, to show that federalism is a viable 
force in our system of government. 

I am pleased that the National Gov- 
ernors Conference, in July, adopted 
unanimously a resolution referring to the 
role of federalism in our dual system of 
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government and calling fora commission marks and tables had been prepared and have discussed for each Senator be 
to study how it can better be brought tabulated prior to that date.I ask unani- printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
about. mous consent now that the six sheets There being no objection, the tabula- 

Mr. President, I say to the Chair and showing the tabulation of Senate votes tion was ordered to be printed in the 
to my colleagues that most of my re- by the 96th Congress on the issues that I Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE VOTES, 96TH CONGRESS 
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Correct vote (9) ao an 2) 
Armstrong (Colorado)... 
Baker (Tennessee). . 
Baucus (Montana)... 
Bayh (Indiana) 
Belimon (Oklahom: 
Bentsen (Texas)_..-- 
Biden (Delaware). 
Boren (Oklahoma)... 
Boschwitz (Minnesota. 
Bradley (New Jersey) 
Bumpers (Arkansas)... 
Burdick (North Dakota). 
Byrd, H (Virginia)... -~ 
Byrd, R. (West Virginia). 
Cannon (Nevada)...._. 
Chaffee (Rhode Island). 
Chiles (Florida) 

Church (Idaho). 

Cochran (Mississippi). 
Cohen (Maine)... 
Cranston (California). 
Culver (lowa). . ... 
Danforth (Missouri) 
DeConcini (Arizona). 


Eagleton (Missouri)... 

Exon (Nebraska). - 

Ford (Kentucky)... 

Garn (Utah). 

Glenn (Ohio). 

Goldwater (Arizona)... 

Gravel (Alaska). 

Hart (Colorado). 

Hatch (Utah)... 

Hatfield (Oregon) 

Hayakawa (Califo 

Heflin (Alabama)... 

Heinz (Pennsylvania). . __ 
Helms (North Carolina) 
Hollings (South Carolina). ._. 
Huddleston (Kentucky)... 
Humphrey (New Hampshire). 
Inouye (Hawaii)... 

Jackson (Washingto 

Javits (New York). 

Jepsen (lowa) 

Johnston (Lousiana) 
Kassebaum (Kansas) 
Kennedy (Massachusetts)... 
Laxalt (Nevada). 
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Lugar (indiana). 
Magnuson (Washington). 
Mathias (Maryland) 
Matsunaga (Hawaii) 
McClure (lowa) 
McGovern (South Dakota). 
Meicher (Montana) 
Metzenbaum (Ohio)... 
Muskie/Mitchell (Maine) 
Morgan (North Carolina) 
Moynihan (New York) 
Nelson (Wisconsin)... 
Nunn (Georgia) 
Packwood ( on 
Pell (Rhode Island 
Percy (Illinois) 
Pressier (South Carolina)_. 
Proxmire (Wisconsin) 
Pryor (Arkansas)__ 
Randolph (West Vir 
Ribicoff (Connecticut) 
Riegle (Michigan)_.._ 

Roth (Delaware) 

Sarbanes (Maryland)_ 
Sasser (Tennessee) 
Schmitt (New Mexico) 
Schweiker (Pennsylvania)... 
Simpson (Wyoming) 
Stafford (Vermont). 
Stennis (Mississipp 
Stevens (Arkansas)... 
Stevenson (illinois). 
Stewart (Alabama)... 
Stone (Florida) 

Talmadge (Georgia). . 
Thurmond (South Car 
Tower (Texas) 

Tsongas (Massachusetts)... 
Wallop (Wyoming) 

Warner (Virginia) 

Weicker (Connecticut)... 
Williams (New Jersey). 
Young (North Dakota)... 
Zctinsky (Nebraska) 
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Plus equals: Voted on amendment correctly. Minus equals: Voted on amendment wrongly. Shil equals; Absent and unannounced, 
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REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—EXECUTIVE W, 96TH CON- 
GRESS, 2D SESSION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the protocol amending 
the 1916 convention with Canada for the 
protection of migratory birds, Executive 
W, 96th Congress, 2d session, which was 
transmitted to the Senate today by the 
President of the United States, and ask 
that the treaty be considered as having 
been read the first time, that it be re- 
ferred, with accompanying papers, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed, and that the Pres- 
ident’s message be printed in the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The message of the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Protocol 
Amending the Convention of August 16, 
1916 for the Protection of Migratory 
Birds in Canada and the United States of 
America. The Protocol modernizes and 
adds flexibility to the subsistence taking 
provisions of the Canada convention by 
allowing the contracting parties to au- 
thorize the taking of migratory birds and 
the collection of their eggs by the in- 
digenous inhabitants of the State of 
Alaska and the Indians and Inuit of 
Canada for their own nutritional and 
other essential needs, during seasons es- 
tablished so as to provide for the preser- 
vation and maintenance of stocks of mi- 
gratory birds. The report of the Depart- 
ment of State is enclosed for the infor- 
mation of the Senate in connection with 
its consideration of the Protocol. 

The 1916 Convention pertaining to 
Canada was the first of our migratory 
bird conventions and refiected the knowl- 
edge of ornithology and migratory bird 
management at the time. The Conven- 
tion makes a valuable contribution to the 
conservation of migratory birds by estab- 
lishing for migratory game birds, migra- 
tory insectivorous birds, and other mi- 
gratory nongame birds, closed seasons 
during which no hunting is permitted 
except for scientific or propagating pur- 
poses under permits issued by proper 
authorities. The taking of nests or eggs 
of such birds is also prohibited except 
for scientific or propagating purposes 
under laws or regulations. 

The Convention has very narrow ex- 
ceptions which permit the taking by 
Alaskan Eskimos and Indians of a few 
sea birds and eggs for subsistence pur- 
poses. These narrow exceptions present 
two problems, however. They do not rec- 
ognize the centuries old historical use of 
other species of migratory birds by 
Alaskan natives. In addition, they do not 
recognize and permit needed subsistence 
taking by other local rural residents of 
bush Alaska who are neither Indian, 
Aleut, nor Eskimo. As a result, the pro- 
visions of the Convention have been 
widely ignored by the rural subsistence 
inhabitants of Alaska. Further, there 
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has been considerable friction among 
different user groups, and between user 
groups and law enforcement and man- 
agement Officials. The conclusion of the 
Department of the Interior is that the 
existing subsistence provisions of the 
Convention are “unworkable, unenforce- 
able, and incapable of responding to the 
legitimate subsistence needs of many 
rural Alaskans.” 

The provisions of the Protocol ade- 
quately respond to the subsistence needs 
of the State of Alaska, while at the same 
time protecting our migratory bird re- 
sources. The Protocol does not abrogate 
the limited rights granted to Indians 
and Eskimos in the 1916 Convention, but 
broadens subsistence taking rights to all 
“indigenous inhabitants of the State of 
Alaska” so as to respond to subsistence 
needs of rural Alaska in a racially non- 
discriminatory way. Excessive exploita- 
tion of the birds is guarded against by 
reserving to the competent authorities 
of the two countries the right respec- 
tively to determine what constitutes 
legitimate subsistence needs, and to 
establish hunting seasons so as to pro- 
vide for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of stocks of migratory birds. 

I am confident that this Protocol will 
enhance our ability to manage and con- 
serve a valuable natural resource. I urge 
the Senate to act favorably on this Con- 
vention at an early date by giving its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

THE WHITE House, November 24, 1980. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE CAPITOL 
ARCHITECT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 892, S. 2760. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2760) to provide that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol shall be appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
there are currently four positions in the 
legislative branch of the Government 
which are appointed by the President: 
the Architect of the Capitol; the Li- 
brarian of Congress; the Comptroller 
General, head of the General Account- 
ing Office; and the Public Printer, head 
of the Government Printing Office. Of 
these, the Architect of the Capitol is the 
only position whose nomination is not 
confirmed by the Senate. 

This arrangement appears to be mere- 
ly an accident of history. The first 
Architect of the United States was ap- 
pointed in 1793 by President Washing- 
ton. During the construction of the Capi- 
tol (1793-1865) appointments to the 
position of Architect were made on a 
temporary basis as the progress on the 
construction of the building required. 
However, the Office of the Architect has 
been continued from 1851 to the present. 
No one has ever undertaken changing 
the method of appointment used since 
the beginning, and, consequently, the 
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position is still filled solely by appoint- 
ment of the President. 

The purpose of this bill is to correct 
this historical anachronism. The bill 
provides that the Architect of the Capi- 
tol shall be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The bill shall only take effect in 
the case of vacancies occurring on or af- 
ter the date of enactment of this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2760 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the Act 
entitled “An Act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes.” 
(February 14, 1902, chapter 17, 32 Stat. 20, 
as amended; 40 U.S.C. 162) is amended by 
inserting “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate” immediately after “shall 
be appointed by the President”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective only in the case of appoint- 
ments to the Office of Architect of the Capitol 
which are made to fill vacancies in such 
Office occurring on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TREATMENT OF CHRISTIANS 
BY THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 1100 (S. Con. Res. 
60). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
this calendar number is cleared on our 
side, and we join the majority leader in 
his request. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S, Con. Res 60) 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the treatment of Christians by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and for 
other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution which had been reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with amendments, as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, after “(1)” strike “re- 
affirm” and insert “continues to affirm”; 

On page 2, line 5, strike “commitment” 
and insert “support”; 

On page 2, line 6, strike “to” and insert the 
following: “for full implementation of all 
the provisions of”; 
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On page 3, line 4, strike “Christians” and 
insert the following: “all religious believers”; 

On page 3, line 5, after “publics”, insert the 
following: “including Christians”; 

On page 3, line 6, strike “Christians” and 
insert “persons”; 

On page 3, line 12, after “of” insert the 
following "all persons, including”; 


@ Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be principal cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 60 expressing 
the sense of the Congress affirming the 
support of the United States for full im- 
plementation of all the provisions of the 
Helsinki accords. 

Few subjects have achieved such con- 
stant attention as the plight of those in 
the Soviet Union who have been denied 
basic human rights because of their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

The Soviet Union continues to subject 
these people to harsh retaliation, when 
their only crime is to request permission 
to emigrate to the Western World. 

The Soviets have signed such inter- 
national documents as the Helsinki 
accords and then show little interest in 
fully implementing the provisions of 
that agreement. 

This resolution expresses the Sense of 
the Congress that the President, acting 
through the Secretary of State, or any 
other appropriate officer of the execu- 
tive branch, should continue to confirm 
the support of the United States for full 
implementation of the agreement and to 
communicate to the Soviet. Union in the 
strongest terms the disapproval of the 
United States of religious harassment 
and restrictions on the freedom to emi- 
grate. It further calls on the President 
to advise the Soviets that we expect 
them to honor their commitments under 
this agreement and other international 
law. 

Last year, I visited the Soviet Union 
and met with some of those who have 
been trying to emigrate. It is difficult to 
describe the feeling of hopelessness that 
accompanies the stories these people 
have to tell, not only of their own depri- 
vations, but of those of friends and 
family members, many of whom have 
disappeared into psychiatric hospitals 
and forced labor camps throughout 
Russia. 

We cannot betray the hopes and 
prayers of those who look to the United 
States to be the continuing champion of 
human rights. 

Mr. President, the persecution of 
which I speak cannot be denied. Ten 
thousand evangelical Protestants had 
their names and addresses published in 
1979 as witness to their desire to emi- 
grate from the Soviet Union. The latest 
estimate sets the figure at some 50 thou- 
sand Soviet Christians, mostly Pente- 
costals and Baptists, who want to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

Nearly every Member of this body has 
signed many letters on behalf of Soviet 
Jews wishing to emigrate to Israel or 
America. While these letters are faith- 
fully delivered, the response to them is 
most often negative. 

Despite these disappointments, we 
must continue our efforts—continue to 
give hope through instruments like the 
passage of this resolution. I urge its 
adoption.@ 
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@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ad- 
dress an issue which can never remain 
in the shadow of American conscious- 
ness. I am referring to all persons living 
in the Soviet Union and its satellite 
countries who have the courage and de- 
termination to stand up for their belief 
in religious freedom and basic human 
rights. Regrettably, it is not unusual for 
the Soviet regime to suppress the voices 
of freedom in their country. It is not 
unusual for men to be arbitrarily abused, 
not because their underlying motives are 
criminal in nature but because their re- 
ligious or political beliefs do not conform 
to the rigid policies of the Soviet totali- 
tarian state. It is, therefore, essential 
that Americans continue to show con- 
cern and support for all persons who are 
suffering needless persecution at the 
hands of Soviet rulers. Americans can 
make a difference in the eternal struggle 
for individual liberty. 

For this reason, I am pleased to join 
several of my colleagues in the support 
of two companion resolutions which ad- 
dress the need to focus our attention on 
the plight of many Christians whose 
basic human rights have been blatantly 
violated by the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
60 urges the administration to voice its 
abhorrence to Soviet rulers concerning 
the religious harassment of Christians 
and the restrictions on emigration. Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 61 urges lead- 
ers in the U.S.S.R. and Soviet-occupied 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Romania, and Po- 
land to uphold their commitment to the 
Helsinki Accords, and to demand the im- 
mediate release of 40 individuals who 
have been severely persecuted. 

Although the Soviet Constitution pays 
lipservice to the principle of religious 
freedom by guaranteeing every citizen 
the right to believe in God and to live in 
accordance with his or her beliefs, re- 
ligious communities and individual be- 
lievers are consistently harassed and re- 
pressed. Soviet policy requires all reli- 
gious groups to register with thestate, an 
act which permits the church building to 
be legally open to inspection at any time. 
It also places the religious group under 
Soviet control. Christians in Russia have 
mounted protests in response to such re- 
ligious repression, but their struggle has 
only resulted in increased persecution. 
Pentecostals, Baptists, and some ele- 
ments of the Russian Orthodox Church 
are targets of antireligious campaigns. 

Reports have reached the West which 
disclose a number of prison sentences 
given to Russian Christians. Men and 
women who have been involved in under- 
ground church activities or in Helsinki- 
monitoring groups are incarcerated for 
their “anti-Soviet” actions. Human 
rights documents and documents show- 
ing religious repression are continually 
confiscated from the homes of leading 
activists and their companions. Religious 
leaders are particularly susceptible to 
house searches and arrests for no legiti- 
mate reason. These persons are singled 
out to symbolize the potential fate of 
anyone who tries to threaten the totali- 
tarian state. 

In recent years, there have been ap- 
proximately 20,000 Russian Christians 
who have applied to emigrate to escape 
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their unbearable existence under Soviet 
rule. Yet, their applications to emigrate 
are repeatedly denied without official ex- 
planations. Furthermore, emigration 
policy in the USSR is a costly, controlled 
and selective process which is particular- 
ly discriminating to minorities. For many 
it becomes a futile, nightmarish experi- 
ence. 

Applicants systematically are demoted 
or fired from their jobs, harassed, follow- 
ed, watched, searched, interrogated, 
silenced by being sent to psychiatric hos- 
pitals, and ultimately imprisoned or ban- 
ished to Siberian hard labor camps. A 
New Soviet law has made the process 
even more difficult by requiring a charac- 
ter reference from only an immediate 
family member who lives outside the 
Soviet Union. 

We, as Americans, must never forget 
how fortunate we are to live in a country 
which recognizes and respects the value 
of the individual. Our Constitution ex- 
plicitly guarantees to each and every 
American citizen freedom of religion, 
thought, and expression. If we cherish 
these ideals, then we must be willing 
to defend them. As American educator 
Robert Maynard Hutchins so eloquently 
said: “Human rights rest on human dig- 
nity. The dignity of man is an ideal 
worth fighting for and worth dying for.” 

Soviet dissenters carry a heavy burden 
for merely claiming their rights as hu- 
man beings. America should answer their 
cries for support by continuing to play 
a key role in the preservation of indi- 
vidual identity. The destiny of mankind 
is in grave danger if those who actively 
seek to destroy the human spirit are vic- 
torious. Our voice of outrage must be 
heard. 

Soviet leaders have consistently failed 
to comply with what they have agreed to 
on paper. They have violated the prin- 
ciples of their own constitution; they 
have violated the principles of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act; and they have violated 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. It is time that Soviet rulers live 
up to their pledges. It is time that Soviet 
citizens be granted the right to follow 
their individual conscience. That is the 
meaning of détente. And if the Soviet 
Union persists in strangling human 
freedom, it will continue to be a pariah, 
scorned, and rejected not just by the 
United States but by the entire civilized 
community. 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
enthusiastically endorse these two es- 
sential resolutions in the eternal struggle 
for human rights throughout the 
world.@ 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to express at this time my appre- 
ciation to Senator ROBERT C. BYRD and 
to Senator BAKER, the leadership of the 
Senate, for bringing this on the calendar 
at this late date in the session. This is a 
sense of urgency that many of us feel 
and something that will be very helpful 
in bringing about and focusing the at- 
tention on the problems that our Chris- 
tian brothers are experiencing in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in 
Russia. I do appreciate the cooperation 
from the leadership in the Senate in 
bringing this to a vote at this time. 
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Mr. President, in Madrid, Spain, on 
November 20, Jerome Shestak, Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission in Geneva and a 
public member of the U.S. delegation to 
Madrid, addressed the fact that the 
USSR has blatantly disregarded its 
pledges in the Helsinki Final Act con- 
cerning the religious rights of its citi- 
zens. Orthodox Christians, Baptists, 
Lutherans, Pentecostals, Catholics, and 
countless other believers belonging to 
unregistered churches are trying to stand 
up and gain the freedom to worship and 
to practice their Christianity without 
being brought continuously into conflict 
with the state. 

American authorities are aware of this 
problem. They know, for example, that 
some 20,000 Soviet Christians have de- 
cided to risk the worst by sending their 
names, ages, and addresses to the Su- 
preme Soviet asking for permission to 
emigrate. But to date, our Government 
has answered with near silence and pas- 
sive acquiescence. The case of the Vash- 
chenko and Chmykhalov families, the 
seven Christians held in our embassy 
in Moscow, is a glaring example of this. 

Mr. President, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 60, which we are considering 
today, expresses the sense of Congress 
that the President and other officials 
within the executive branch convey to 
the Soviet Union, in unequivocal terms, 
that this country strongly disapproves 
of the religious harassment of Christians 
and the restrictions on them to freely 
emigrate. Resolution 60 further states 
that the United States expects the Soviet 
Union to honor its commitments under 
the Helsinki Accords. While today the 
Senate is considering Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 60, its companion, Resolu- 
tion 61, will hopefully be given equal at- 
tention at a later date. 

Those believers who live in the Soviet 
Union consider the United States of 
America as the last bastion of hope for 
religious freedom. I am reminded of the 
words of a Lutheran minister who, during 
World War II, was imprisoned in a camp 
where 76,000 Jews had been killed under 
the Hitler regime. He was asked, “How 
did the world let this happen?” He an- 
swered, “The Nazis came for the Jews, 
and I didn’t speak up because I wasn’t 
a Jew. Then they came for the trade 
unionists, and I didn’t speak up because 
I wasn't a trade unionist Then they came 
for the Catholics, and I didn’t speak up 
because I was a Protestant. Then they 
came for me, and by that time, there 
was no one left to speak for me.” 

The persecution and the repression in 
the U.S.S.R. and Soviet bloc countries is 
painfully real. According to Natalia Sol- 
zhenitsyn, wife of Alexander Solzhenit- 
syn, once Russia had 300,000 ministers at 
the end of the 19th century; today, there 
are 13,000. Once Russia had 60,000 
churches, 25,000 chapels, approximately 
800 monasteries; today, there are less 
than 10 monasteries and the churches 
are 6,500. 

And yet, this is not an indication ofa 
decrease in the faith of Russians. To the 
contrary, despite having been beaten 
down, spat upon, tormented, and 
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wounded, the church in Russia has not 
died; there has been a rebirth of faith. 
At Dartmouth College in 1978, Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn pleaded with the American 
people. “You were not with us when we 
were being killed,” she said. “Please come 
and help us today, when we are trying 
to stand up.” 

In that spirit, a massive outpouring of 
public indignation from millions of 
Americans and their leaders is urgently 
needed. Such a campaign requires that 
Americans from all walks of life join 
together to condemn these atrocities, re- 
quest a halt to the persecution of be- 
lievers in the Soviet Union, and demand 
the release of those Christians who wish 
to leave the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite countries. 

It has to be a campaign starting at the 
grassroots, one that persists until lead- 
ers in Washington and Moscow under- 
stand that they dare not ignore the will 
of the people. It is not going to be easy. 
Neither should we expect immediate 
changes within the Soviet Union. It could 
mean years of sacrifice. But we must act 
now. Hopefully, we will be able to look 
back 10 years from today and see that 
real progress was made on behalf of 
Christians behind the Iron Curtain. You 
and I who represent the American peo- 
ple can make a difference. 

In conclusion, because of my deep con- 
cern for those behind the Iron Curtain 
who suffer persecution for their religious 
beliefs, Congressman Jack Kemp and I 
have established a nonprofit organiza- 
tion called CREED, Christian Rescue 
Effort for the Emancipation of Dissi- 
dents, to head up such a campaign. The 
purpose of CREED is to call the Christian: 
community around the world to aid and 
support those “dissidents” in Soviet Rus- 
sia and satellite countries for whom a 
statement of faith is an invitation to 
persecution and suffering. CREED de- 
sires to join with and help coordinate 
the efforts of those groups already exist- 
ing on behalf of persecuted Christians. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 60 is 
merely the beginning of our crusade. 
But it is a very important signal, and I 
want to commend the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for its considera- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
statements that I have received on the 
plight of Christians in the Soviet Union 
and its satellite countries. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CREED, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1980. 
Re Senate Concurrent Resolution 60 and 
61. 

Why, it may be asked, should the human 
rights of Christian dissidents in the U.S.S.R. 
be important so far as the free countries of 
the west are concerned, particularly the 
U.S.A.? 

I. The first reason is an obvious one, 
namely, Christians in the U.S.A. have shown 
indifference to the plight of imprisoned and 
persecuted Christians in the U.S.S.R. until 
recently Jewish organizations on the other 
hand have been singularly successful, par- 
ticularly since 1973, in drawing the atten- 
tion of the west to the plight of Jews in 
similar circumstances. 
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II. Christianity has provided the basic 
ideals of human rights for Russians over the 
past millennium, particularly since the fall of 
Constantinople. After the fall of Constanti- 
nople, France was regarded as the Third 
Rome and Russia was upheld as the only 
Orthodox state in the world. 

The Russians have never known a peoples’ 
government. The state has existed for them 
as & tyranny. Their consciousness of human 
dignity and uniqueness has been kept alive 
by the Christian tradition; through the litur- 
gies of the Church and its great music; the 
kenotic literature of the peasants which af- 
firm the dignity of the believer, particularly 
at the moment of his or her defeat by the 
power of the state; the great writings of Do- 
stoevski and Tolstoy; the examples of mys- 
tics and martyrs; the existence of strongly 
ecumenical sobornosts- or spiritual com- 
munities and the development of a Christian 
intelligentsia dedicated to the human free- 
dom from the late 19th century until the 
October Revolution of 1917. This led to the 
establishment of atheistic communism dedi- 
cated to the destruction of all religions, par- 
ticularly Christian thought with its strong 
emphasis upon the sovereignty of the as- 
cended Christ over all nations, and the re- 
sponsibility of believers to affirm their free- 
dom in and through Him. 

II. Christian intellectuals who were once 
Communists have provided a Christian 
philosophy which is based upon a biblical 
anthropology, and therefore, provides the 
intellectual means essential to self under- 
standing. The works of Nicholas Berdyaev, 
for example, have been best sellers in the 
underground market. He is known as the 
apostle and philosopher of Christian free- 
dom. While no one knows the extent of the 
Christian communities among the people 
there is evidence that it is considerable, and 
that such communities provide the ideals 
and values essential to authentically human 
existence. 

IV. In the light of history and experience 
it is evident that dialectical materialism has 
failed to control the thinking of the Russian 
people. The only hope of freedom for them 
is through Christ. The icons representing 
Him invariably show Him to be compassion- 
ate and long suffering. He suffers with them, 
and therefore enables them to transcend 
their own difficulties and persecutions. 


V. A clearly articulated expression of 
Christian will in the U.S.A. would strengthen 
greatly the will of dissidents, and under- 
ground Christians in the U.S.S.R. The U.S.A., 
despite communist propaganda, is still seen 
to be the last bastian of religious freedom. 
The emphasis upon human rights therefore, 
at this time based upon the Christian un- 
derstanding of God and man would do much 
to encourage the cause of freedom in the 
U.S.S.R. and further the possibilities of in- 
ternational peace. 

VI. The U.S.S.R. has shown itself sensitive 
to world opinion as exemplified by the re- 
sponse to the Jewish pressure groups since 
1973. It may be presumed that tyrannies not 
only hate people, qua people, but fear them 
as well. The U.S.S.R. has strengthened its 
control systems against dissidents within the 
past few years, nevertheless, dissent appears 
to be increasing. Examples of this are the 
Charter 77 signed by 240 intellectuals in Jan- 
uary, 1977 and the recent strike of the work- 
ers for independent unions in Poland. Al- 
though the Polish Roman Catholic Church 
may not have supported this strike as openly 
as it might have done, the Church is never- 
theless seen as the only hope of free expres- 
sion for the people. The support of Christians 
in the U.S.A. for every religious group will 
challenge the U.S.S.R., inspire every expres- 
sion of Christian freedom, and affirm once 
again the origin and destiny of this country 
as the advocate of human freedom and 
dignity. 
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BYLEORUSSIAN- AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jamaica, N.Y., September 8, 1980. 
Hon. RoGER W. JEPSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is concerned with the 
religious persecution in Byelorussia. 

The present state of both major Christian 
religious congregations: the Eastern Ortho- 
dox and the Roman Catholic as well as the 
Byelorussian Protestants is deplorable, prob- 
ably worse than in any other part of the 
Soviet Union. 

The only existing Orthodox Seminary in 
Byelorussia, the Zhyrovitsy Seminary, was 
closed in 1963. Some available statistical data 
reveals the following: Byelorussia had 3,024 
Orthodox Clergy in 1916 and in 1970 it had 
only 142. The Roman Catholic Church had 
917 Clergy in 1916 and in 1970 it only had 22. 
The number of Clergy steadily diminishes: 
they are arrested, expelled and die of old age. 
Many of the Clergy are detained in the 
psychiatric asylums as is Rev. Jazep Ryn- 
kevich (Grodno region) who was arrested in 
1973 and since then has been kept in the 
psychiatric ward. 

The destruction of Churches is going on 
at a steadily increasing pace. As recently as 
1979, the Chronicle reports the following des- 
ecrations: the 15th century Gothic Church 
in Grodno and the Church in Vidzy (near the 
town of Pastavy) have been destroyed. In 
Voranayva, north of the town Lida, the people 
attempted to save their Church from destruc- 
tion, but the army and militia detachments 
were brought on the scene and in a night 
the Church was completely destroyed. In 
Navahradak, the birth place of Adam Mic- 
kevich, the Dominican Church has been dese- 
crated almost totally; the second Church in 
Navahradak, situated near by the ruins of the 
old castle, is still functioning. Its priest is, 
however, an old man whose health has been 
damaged by years in Soviet labor camps. 
Catholics in Navahradak are afraid that after 
his death the Church will be closed and 
eventually destroyed. 

The destruction of Churches goes hand-in- 
hand with the persecution of believers and 
the Clergy. 

The attacks on the Church in Byelorussia 
never stopped since the October Revolution. 
One of the reasons that religious persecutions 
in Byelorussia were very ferocious is that the 
Byelorussian National Movement, which cul- 
minated with the proclamation of Byelorus- 
sian Independence on March 25th, 1918, 
called also for the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent Byelorussian Autocephalic Ortho- 
dox Church. 

The Byelorussian Sobors of 1922, 1927 and 
1942 finalized the formation of a Byelorus- 
sian Autocephalic Orthodox Church. This 
Church is totally destroyed. 


In recent decades, the government 
launched an almost unprecedented attack on 
Byelorussian Protestant communities. As re- 
ported in Soviet Byelorussian newspapers 
“Sovetskaia Belorussia” and “Zviazda,” the 
Protestant communities were harassed and 
liquidated in the following cities: Minsk, 
Vitebsk, Pinsk, Baranavichy, Grodno, Brest, 
and Babrujsk. The extent to which the au- 
thorities are determined to eradicate the 
Protestantism in Byelorussia is best proved 
by the Svietlana Misiuk case. 


“In the village of Gneuchytsa in Ivanava 
region of Brest oblast, Svietlana Mikhajlauna 
Misiuk, an eighth-grade student, was severely 
beaten in October (1977). The schoolmistress, 
Lidia Polakevich, grabbed the girl by the 
hair in the teachers’ room and beat her in 
the presence of two other teachers until 
Svietlana fell to the floor unconscious. The 
girl was revived by seltzer water bought at 
the school lunch counter. The ordeal con- 
tinued for two hours. While it was going on 
the school administrator, Piotr Famich 
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Polakevich, chased students away with a stick 
in order to prevent them from hearing the 
screams. Svietlana’s crime was that she 
comes from a religious family and is herself 
a believer. After Svietlana regained con- 
sciousness, Polakevich threatened that if she 
told anyone about the incident, she would be 
charged with libel and that, in any event, no 
one would believe her because she had no 
witnesses. An official from Minsk, in charge 
of religious affairs, when asked about the in- 
cident, said that the girl had no witnesses, 
that she was simply feigning, and that news 
about the incident should not be circulated.” 

The authorities in Soviet Byelorussia seem 
to be firmly convinced that the best way to 
fight religion is by destroying Churches and 
arresting Clergy. 

Recently, the attacks increased against 
Byelorussian Pentecostal churches and sev- 
eral prominent members of this congregation 
were arrested in Minsk and Grodno. 

Atheistic propaganda is also on the in- 
crease. The best testimony to this is the new 
Soviet Byelorussian Encyclopedia (1973) 
which states: 

“The Communist Party and the Soviet 
State are carrying out scientific atheistic 
propaganda among the people through varil- 
ous educational media such as schools and 
cultural institutions, radio, television, press, 
etc. The Communist Party considers the 
atheistic education an important constituent 
of its educational task.” 

The same encyclopedia admits that in the 
past the rights of the believers were violated 
and that the churches were closed against the 
will of the people. Such events took place in 
the Vitebsk and Mazyr regions. The atheistic 
propaganda and work is well supported by 
Statistical data which shows that in 1953, 
1,708 lessons of atheistic propaganda were 
presented, in 1964 there were twenty times as 
many lessons given, and toward the 1970’s 
the army of anti-religious propagandists in 
Byelorussia consisted of 5,000 lecturers, about 
1,400 professionals, and 23,000 agitators who 
were working in the field. 

A very great importance is attached to the 
radio broadcasts in Minsk. Below we cite 
some excerpts from the Minsk radio-program 
“For Believers and Non-Believers” which was 
broadcast in December of 1979 by Yury 
Ermaliuk and Nadia Kushniarenka. 

The broadcast begins with a discussion of 
letters from two listeners, one a believer and 
the other an atheist. The believer describes 
her visits to Church and what they mean to 
her, while the non-believer writes about his 
own and his collective’s successes at work and 
busy social life. Ermaliuk remarks: “Ulti- 
mately, every person has the right to his or 
her opinion.” 


Kushniarenka, responding to a question 
from one of the letter-writers, says: “Es- 
teemed comrade, you ask why we do not in- 
vite believers, to broadcast over the radio. 
The Constitution of our country .. . gives 
. - - the right to profess any religion, or none, 
to exercise religious cults and to conduct 
atheist propaganda. But our laws set definite 
limits for the activities of religious organiza- 
tions. This is quite sensible, for in this coun- 
try the Church is separated from the state. 
Believers may not conduct religious propa- 
ganda outside cult establishments. Likewise, 
atheists may not give lectures and talks at 
the cult establishments. .. . It would seem 
from the above that were the editorial staff 
of the radio program “For Believers and Non- 
Believers” to invite a religious person to the 
studio, they would violate the law.” 

Each year Byelorussian Publishing Houses 
in Minsk publish an abundance of books and 
pamphlets on matters of religion and atheism 
in Byelorussia. The atheistic propaganda and 
the attacks on the Church in Byelorussia 
are seemingly more intensive than in other 
republics of the Soviet Union. The reason 
for that could be that Byelorussia is deemed 
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“one of the dangerous western borders” and 
Byelorussians, being deeply religious, also 
still oppose the Soviet regime in other cul- 
tural aspects. 
Sincerely, 
Zora KIPEL, 
National Secretary. 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF 
Greater Des MOINES, 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 10, 1980. 
To: Hon. Roger Jepsen, U.S. Senator. 
From: Community Relations Commission of 
the Jewish Federation of Greater Des 
Moines. 

We would like to indicate to you our sup- 
port of S. Con. Res. 60 and 61 before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. These 
Resolutions, which call for extending the 
efforts of the U.S. Government to achieve the 
release of the beleaguered and persecuted 
Christian dissidents and Prisoners of Con- 
science in the Soviet Union, have our active 
support. Any effort which promotes human 
rights in communist countries and demands 
that the Soviet government be held faithful 
to the Helsinki Accords, of which they are 
a charter signatory, is an important en- 
deavor. 

As you know, there has been a 60 percent 
drop in Jewish emigration from the Soviet 
Union during 1980, as compared with similar 
months in 1979. Furthermore, the plight of 
those Jews still in the USSR threatens to 
become more grim. The Soviet Union has in- 
creasingly discriminated against its Jews by 
restricting higher education and employment 
opportunities. It has stepped up state-spon- 
sored anti-Semitism and continues the vir- 
tual denial to Jews of their religious and 
cultural rights. These activities against the 
Jews are likewise meted out to those Chris- 
tians who seek to demonstrate their faith 
publicly. These activities against religious 
denominations are in violation of the USSR’s 
own constitution. 

The Community Relations Commission of 
the Jewish Federation of Greater Des 
Moines applauds your efforts to bring atten- 
tion and justice to those of any faith in the 
Soviet Union who desire an expression of 
their human rights. 


— 


APPEAL 


To President Carter. 
To US. Senate. 
To U.S. Congress. 

We, the 30,000 Pentecostal Christians, who 
have decided to seek refuge in any non-Com- 
munist country, have declared our decision 
officially and within the USSR law. A fierce 
anti-religious campaign is now being waged 
in the USSR and its consequences are: 
prison, concentration camps, banishment, 
deprivation of the right to work, deprivation 
of parental rights, and deprivation of the 
parents’ right to give their own children 
religious upbringing. 

According to the new Constitution and 
the laws on family and marriage (Section 
52), Soviet citizens have the duty to bring 
up their children in the spirit of the moral 
code of the builders of Communism and that 
kind of upbringing makes it an obligation 
to workship not God but the Communist 
Party. and Lenin. 

The statistics from one congregation in 
Nakhodka alone may offer an example of 
religious “freedom” in the USSR. Over the 
past 50 years this congregation has lost more 
than 20 members who had been shot to death 
or tortured to death in concentration camps, 
prisons and banishment. Three families have 
been deprived of their parental rights. Two 
members were confined in psychiatric hos- 
pitals because they had tried to complain 
about the persecution to the United Nations. 
Such are the sacrifices of one congregation— 
and there are many thousands of such con- 
gregations in this country. This compels us 
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to think about our further existence ae 
articularly about our children’s future. 
ke case, we mM urselvyes as crim- 


by its laws on religion 


's fun 
us to break Christ vaithful to our God, the 


nts. If we remain f: 
Government treats us like criminals. There is 


but one solu 


RY. Nak- 
o members of the congregation in 
hoake have been trying to emigrate from 
the USSR for as long as 14 years. The follow- 
ing members of that congregation have been 
sentenced: Sidenko (to 4 years) and Patru- 
shey (3 years at hard labor and 2 years under 

pervision) . 

ee emigration movement is based on the 
Declaration of Human Rights and more re- 
cently on the Helsinki Agreement. These 
noble documents reflect in fact the sense of 
human dignity. After the ratification of these 
documents our people saw that the time has 
come to demand their human rights, and 
30,000 Pentecostal Christians decided to emi- 
grate from the USSR. Thus far, however, 
none of us could enjoy these rights because 
the government of the USSR in its own way 
interprets emigration as treason. Conse- 
quently, we have found ourselves in an even 
worse predicament: instead of providing a 
springboard for our release, those documents 
served to create controversy, since after their 
ratification the Soviet government wailed to 
implement them in a responsible way. Never- 
theless, at the same time other governments 
gained an opportunity to voice their dis- 
agreement with the situation of human 
rights in the USSR. 

This happened because no guarantees had 
been demanded for the implementation of 
those documents. We are very anxious about 
the debates in U.S. Congress on changes of 
the Jackson [-Vanik] Amendment and of the 
U.S. law on foreign trade. The Jackson 
[-Vanik] Amendment is thus far the only 
leverage exerting pressure on the Soviet gov- 
ernment in the question of emigration from 
the USSR (primarily of the Jews). 

We wish to appeal to you most urgently 
that you not only leave the Amendment in- 
tact but that you extend it so as to include 
the Pentecostal Christians wishing to emi- 
grate from the USSR. We are in the same pre- 
dicament as hostages. Please help us leave 
this country. 

Signed: 

Boris Perchatkin, Pereulok Uritskogo 11, 
Nakhodka; Vasily Patrushev, Ulitsa- 
Pionerskaya 16, Nakhodka; Sergey 
Anishchenko, Ulitsa Novaya 55 Nak- 
hodka; Leonty Anishchenko, Ulitsa 
Kolkhoznaya 24, Sukhumi; Nikolay 
Goretoi, Ulitsa Komsomolskaya, St. 
Starotitovskaya, Kransnodarsky Kray; 
Vasily Gorelkin, Tapu, Estonian SSR; 
Vasily Shelyuk, Ulitsa Vvedenskaya 33, 
Kvartira 45, Rovno, Ukrainian SSR; 
Anatoly Rabichenko, Ulitsa Lomono- 
sova 16, Batumi, Georgian SSR; Stan- 
islav Zherdev, Ulitsa Khmeleva 21, 
Kvartira 21, Moscow; [plus 280 addi- 
tional signatures with addresses]. 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1980. 

Hon. ROGER W. JEPSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JEPSEN: The Czechoslovak 
National Council of America appreciates 
greatly the opportunity to submit written 


testimony concerning religious repression in 
Czechoslovakia. Below are only a few ex- 


amples of the way the Czechoslovak author- 
ities are trying to eliminate religion from 
the lives of the people of Czechoslovakia. 
After the Archbishop of Cracow, Karol 
Wojtyla, was elected Pope, the attacks on 
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tion for us—to leave this coun- 
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the Vatican and religion in general in the 
Eastern European press abated to some ex- 
tent. Czechoslovakia, however, was one of 
the first countries of the Soviet bloc to 
quickly revert to the old atheistic propa- 
ganda methods and to attack religion and 
believers. Nothing, however, has changed in 
the domestic persecution and oppression of 
active priests and laymen, especially those 
who signed Charter 77, the Human Rights 
Manifesto. 

Frantisek Bublan, the Catholic priest of 
Breclav, raised a black flag over his church 
the day Pope Paul VI died. He was in- 
structed by the municipal authorities to take 
the flag down, because festivities were being 
held in town. After the festivities ended, 
Bublan raised the flag again. This happened 
to coincide with the 10th anniversary of 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia; the 
priest was indicted for provocation and de- 
tained although a pastoral letter had urged 
that black flags be flown to mark the death 
of the Pope. Bublan was a signatory of 
Charter 77. 

In Hradec Kralove, 46-year-old Catholic 
priest, Vojtech Srna was tried for celebrat- 
ing mass at a summer camp for students of 
Esperanto without permission of the author- 
ities. The indictment stated that the ac- 
cused intended to obstruct the exercise of 
state supervision over the Church. 

Father Jiri Gajzler was called to a hos- 
pital to administer the last rites to a dying 
soldier, at which time he allegedly gave Holy 
Communion to five other patients. Father 
Gajzler was arrested, tried and sentenced to 
nine months of imprisonment. The state, at 
the same time, withdrew its permission for 
him to officiate as a priest. 

Jan Simsa, priest of the Church of the 
Czech Brethren and Charter 77 signatory, 
was arrested during a search of his apart- 
ment when the police tried to confiscate a 
letter from Professor Jan Patocka, Charter 
77 spokesman, who died on March 13, 1977, 
as a direct consequence of eleven hours of 
police interrogation. Jan Simsa tried to pro- 
tect his wife who guarded the letter with 
her body. Simsa was tried and sentenced to 
18 months of loss of freedom. Eleven other 
protestant priests have been the target of 
police persecution. 

In Czechoslovakia priests are denied ad- 
mission to hospitals and other institutions, 
without first obtaining permission from the 
authorities, In Slovakia, there have been sev- 
eral cases in which doctors were investigated 
for attending religious services. They were 
reproached on the grounds that by doing so, 
they were engaging in spreading anti-state 
propaganda, since religious ideology is ir- 
reconcilable with the Marxist Weltanschaung 
(World outlook). 

Along with the persecution of priests and 
the faithful—primarily parents who send 
their children to lessons of religious instruc- 
tion, there is also now a broad atheistic prop- 
aganda campaign in progress. Last year, for 
example, an all Slovak Seminar was held in 
Piestany on the subject of “Questions con- 
cerning the Humanistic and Moral Essence of 
Scientific Atheism”. It was held under the 
auspices of the Institute of Scientific 
Atheism in Bratislava. 

Although instructions In religion are guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, the authorities 
practice a different approach: (1) teachers 
who are known to hold religious beliefs, are 
fired from their job; (2) students, who are 
being sent by their parents to attend instruc- 
tions in religion, are ridiculed by other 
students and sometimes even threatened by 
teachers; (3) citizens who hold religious be- 
liefs, cannot hold any public office or a su- 
pervisory position in other state run insti- 
tutions. 

Magda Cerovska, a teacher in Zvolen, was 
fired from her job, because she participated 
in religious ceremonies. Dr. Irena Rysava, 
was fired from her job as the head of the 
Zilina District Hospital, because of her 
religious beliefs. 
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Following the Pope's visit to Poland, many 
Catholic activists and priests were arrested. 
They were charged with subversion and with 
impeding state’s supervision over religious 
activities. Their homes were searched, reli- 
gious books and materials were confiscated 
and typewriters and duplicating devices 
were removed from the homes. Over thirty 
persons were interrogated, apartments and 
houses of twenty-one Catholics were search- 
ed, ten persons were detained for 2 or 3 days 
and five of the most active Catholics were 
imprisoned for several months: Josef 
Adamek, a pensioner of Olomouc; Frantisek 
Lizna, a priest, practicing without a state 
license and a Charter 77 signatory, of 
Olomouc; Rudolf Smahel, a priest of Uherske 
Hradiste; Josef Vlcek; Jan Krumpholc of 
Radikov. Detained, but later released were 
also: Dr. Joseph Zverina, Charter 77 signa- 
tory and Jiri Kaplan, both of Prague; Dr. 
Mecislav Razek of Brno; Josef Brtnik of 
Sivice; Svatopluk Krumphole of Olomouc 
and Dr. Silvo Kremery of Bratislava. All were 
charged under Article 118, Sec. 1 of the 
Czechoslovak Penal Code (unlawful business 
activity). 

The nuns in Czechoslovakia are also sub- 
jected to persecution and harassment. They 
are being removed from all places of ministry 
where they might have contact with youth. 
Thus no more day schools, boarding schools 
or orphanages. Recently, sisters have been 
forced out of jobs as nurses in hospitals. The 
only work that is currently open to them, 
is care of the aged and the feebleminded. 
And such minimal work as is allowed to nuns 
in the care of the aged, is to be performed 
in institutions run by the state. 

The State Secretariat for Church Affairs, 
which is a department of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Culture, is in charge of control- 
ling all religious activities. It is notorious for 
its harshness which is being felt in many 
ways. Its anti-religious attitude is notable, 
too, in the way it controls the number of 
priests whom it allows to practice religion. 
Priests, who retire, or are unable to perform 
their duties because of illness, or those, who 
die, are not being replaced on a one for one 
basis. The Secretariat is restricting the is- 
suance of permits with the end result that 
there are fewer and fewer priests allowed to 
conduct religious services. 

Repression is an abstract word. However, 
there is nothing abstract about the repres- 
sion of religion and religious activities in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sincerely, 
ANNA FALTUS, 
Vice President. 
JOINT BALTIC AMERICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
September 14, 1980. 
Hon. ROGER W. JEPSEN, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JEPSEN: We are pleased to 
respond to your letter of September 5 and 
to learn that S. Con. Res. 60 and 61 will very 
likely gain full congressional adoption. With 
the preparatory session of the Madrid review 
meeting of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe already underway, 
these measures could not have been more 
timely. 

We first wrote to you about the resolutions 
on July 16, 1980 and at that time proposed 
a number of additional names to the clauses 
in S. Con. Res. 61 dealing with incarcerated 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian activists. 
We enclose a copy of that letter and, again, 
urge that those names be included in the 
final version of S. Con. Res. 61. By doing so, 
the resolution will, in the Baltic case, be 
made current which otherwise would not be 
the case. S. Con. Res. 61 should seek to re- 
fiect the widespread persecutions which have 
taken place in the USSR and East Europe 
since it was introduced late last year. Simi- 
larly, S. Con. Res. 61 should contain a clause 
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on Czechoslovakians, most notably those 
members of the “Charter 77” movement who 
were tried and sentenced earlier this year. 
We further direct your attention to the case 
of Ludmilla and Larissa Zaitsev, two Russian 
sisters named in S. Con. Res. 61, both of 
whom, as we indicate in our July 16 letter, 
may have been released from incarceration 
a number of months ago. Such changes as 
we suggest would give S. Con. Res. 61 greater 
immediacy and should be of benefit to the 
U.S. delegation at Madrid when the resolu- 
tions are brought to its attention. 

In Heu of a written statement for the 
record, we do enclose for your information 
and future reference a number of publica- 
tions which document the state of religious 
and other freedoms in the Baltic States. Se- 
lected excerpts would be pertinent to the 
subject matter of S. Con. Res. 60 and 61. 

Your efforts on the matters addressed by 
the two resolutions are very welcome and 
have the full support of the Baltic Ameri- 
can community. Please feel free to call on 
us if we can be of assistance in the future. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. GEnys, 
Chair and Lithuanian American 
Council, Inc. 
Gunars METEROVICS, 
American Latvian Association, Inc. 
Mamo Kart, 
Estonian American Natl. Council. 
JOHN BOLSTEINS, 
Director oj Public Relations. 
SLAVIC GOSPEL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Wheaton, Ill., September 10, 1980. 
Hon. ROGER W. JEPSEN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JEPSEN: I commend you for 
introducing Senate Concurrent Resolutions 
60 and 61. As director of the Slavic Gospel 
Association, I am personally aware of the 
Soviet bloc countries’ disregard for the rights 
of Christians. I join you in urging these 
countries to abide by Principle VII of the 
Helsinki Accords Final Act which guarantees 
freedom to profess and practice religious 
belief. 

Our organization maintains extensive con- 
tact with Christians in the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet bloc countries. Through these con- 
tacts, I know that the authorities there con- 
tinue to interfere with the practice of 
Christianity. And I continually hear first- 
hand accounts of repression against believers 
in these countries. 


For example, the atheistic governments of 
the Eastern bloc often refuse to recognize the 
legitimacy of Christian congregations and 
deny them the right to assemble together. 
Other congregations are denied permission to 
build adequate facilities in which to worship. 
Religious education is virtually prohibited. 
In addition, many believers in Eastern 
Europe are victims of discrimination. Chris- 
tian students are prohibited from entering 
certain fields; many are completely denied 
the right to higher education. Believers con- 
tinually face discrimination in their jobs; 
they are denied promotions and sometimes 
even demoted simply because of their Chris- 
tian beliefs. 

I am also concerned for my Christian 
brothers and sisters imprisoned for their 
faith and join you in protesting their treat- 
ment. It seems that the plight of believers, 
particularly those in the Soviet Union, is 
worsening. 

Several leaders of the unregistered Bap- 
tist church there have recently been arrested 
and tried: Mikhail Khorev, pastor of the un- 
registered church in Kishinev, was sentenced 
to five years of strict regime; Vasil Ryzhuk 
and Vasili Smirnov, leaders of the Dedoysk 
church near Moscow, were sentenced to three 
years and two years imprisonment, respec- 
tively. 

Trials of other unregistered Baptist leaders, 
including Nikolai Baturin, secretary of the 
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Council of Evangelical Baptist Churches 
(CEBC), are still pending. CEBC Chairman 
Gennadi Kryuchkov has been working in hid- 
ing since 1970 for fear of reprisals against 
him by Soviet authorities. Russian Orthodox 
churchmen are being imprisoned. Just last 
monta, Father Gleb Yakunin, co-founder of 
the Committee for the Defense of Believers’ 
Rights, was sentenced to five years in a la- 
bor camp and five years’ internal exile under 
charges of “anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda.” 

Believers in the Soviet bloc countries are 
also standing trial for their Christian stance. 
Father Gheorge Calciu, a Romanian Orthodox 
priest, recently received a ten-year sentence. 
He has previously spent sixteen years in pris- 
on. Five Bulgarian Pentecostals—Nathaniel 
Tsachey, Georgi Todorov, Peter Yanev, Mitko 
Zhekov, and Bancho Banchev—are now sery- 
ing prison sentences because of their Chris- 
tian activity. The list could go on. 

Again let me voice my support for S. Con. 
Res. 60 and 61. {t is my hope and prayer that 
the adoption of these resolutions might help 
secure for believers behind the Iron Curtain 
the religious freedoms guaranteed them un- 
der the conditions of the Helsinki Accords. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER DEYNEKA, JR., 
General Director. 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no further comment. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa for 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the leadership and especially appreciate 
his contribution in making it possible for 
the Senate to act on this matter at this 
time in a favorable way. 

The amendments to the preamble were 
agreed to. 

The preamble, as amended, was agreed 
to, 
The resolution, together with the pre- 
amble, is agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United States were signa- 
tories of the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (also 
known as the Helsinki Accords); and 

Whereas in signing the Helsinki Accords 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics prom- 
ised to recognize and respect the freedom of 
the individual to profess and practice, alone 
or in community with others, religion or be- 
liefs, in accordance with the dictates of his 
own conscience; and 

Whereas despite the Helsinki Accords mil- 
lions of Americans have had to work together 
to relieve the suffering and secure the emi- 
gration of an untold number of Soviet Jews; 
and 

Whereas these efforts on behalf of the So- 
viet Jews must continue as they have pro- 
duced some success; and 

Whereas the suffering of Soviet Christians 
has been equally great and their needs re- 
main equally desperate; and 

Whereas for Christians of conviction, sim- 
ple but persistent public declarations of 
faith have provoked harsh retaliation, in- 
cluding public humiliation, social ostracism, 
and isolation inside concentration camps and 
so-called psychiatric hospitals; and 

Whereas the United States authorities are 


aware of this problem and know that some 
twenty thousand Soviet Christians have de- 
cided to risk the worst by sending their 
names to the Supreme Soviet, asking for per- 
mission to emigrate; and 

Whereas freedom-loving people all over the 
world look to the United States as the leader 
of the free world to take up their cause of 
basic human rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President, 
acting through the Secretary of State or 
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any other appropriate officer of the executive 
branch, should— 

(1) continue to affirm support of the 
United States for full implementation of all 
the provisions of the Final Act of the Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (also known as the Helsinki 
Accords); 

(2) communicate to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
the strongest terms the disapproval of the 
United States of religious harassment of all 
religious believers in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics including Christians and of 
the restrictions on the freedom of such per- 
sons to emigrate; and 

(3) advise the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics that the United 
States expects the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to honor its commitments under 
the Helsinki Accords and other international 
law, including its commitments regarding the 
rights of all persons, including Christians to 
practice their religion and to emigrate with- 
out government interference. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 


Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the concur- 
rent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER POSTPONING INDEFINITELY 
CALENDAR ORDERS NO. 591 AND 
NO. 946 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 591, S. 1518, a bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to per- 
mit disclosure of names and addresses 
and other information maintained by the 
Veterans’ Administration to a consumer 
reporting agency for certain debt collec- 
tion purposes and Calendar Order No. 
946, H.R. 7394, an act to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to revise the vet- 
eran’s vocational rehabilitation program, 
to provide a 10-percent increase in the 
rates of educational assistance under the 
GI bill, to make certain improvements in 
the educational assistance programs for 
veterans and eligible survivors and de- 
pendents, to revise and expand veterans’ 
employment and training programs, to 
provide certain cost-saving administra- 
tive provisions, and for other purposes 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION TO- 
MORROW OF AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I have assured the distinguished minority 
leader that there would be no more busi- 
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ss tonight; and while he is here, I take 
ins occasion to ask unanimous consent 
that on tomorrow, after the two leaders 
or their designees have been recognized 
under the standing order, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not ob- 
ject—the reservation is for the purpose 
of advising the majority leader that that 
item is cleared for consideration tomor- 
row. The 3-day rule. of course, has not 
run, but we do waive that. The schedul- 
ing suggested by the majority leader is 
satisfactory to us. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I thank the 
minority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it its so ordered. 


PROPOSAL TO PUBLISH “THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE” IN BOOK FORM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, and then I will deliver 
my statement on the United States Sen- 
ate. This is the 28th statement. I have 
not inserted a statement in the RECORD 
thus far. I have taken the time of the 
Senate to deliver the statements, and I 
would not want to break away from that 
pattern. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
heard many of the statements made by 
the majority leader on this subject, and 
I have stated previously on the floor that 
I felt that, at some point, the statements 
on the history of the U.S. Senate de- 
livered thus far and yet to be delivered 
by the distinguished majority leader 
should be gathered, bound, and pub- 
lished as a volume. At the appropriate 
time, it will be my pleasure, if the major- 
ity leader is willing, to offer such a reso- 
lution in this session of Congress. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. He does me great honor in 
making this suggestion, and I appreciate 
it. I hope that the statements, once they 
are completed, will be worthy of the 
consideration of the Senator and others 
of my colleagues. 

I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the majority 
leader for yielding to me. 


NATIONAL VETERANS AWARD PRE- 
SENTED BY SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Birming- 
ham, Ala., annually has a great Veterans 
Day celebration. In my judgment, it is 
the finest Veterans Day celebration in 
the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the speech de- 
livered by the National Commander of 
the American Legion, Michael J. Kogu- 
tek, together with a speech I delivered 
in awarding the National Veterans 
Award to Gen. Louis H. Wilson, retired 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. This 
National Veterans Award is an award by 
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the three veterans organizations—the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veteran. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETERANS Day, 1980, SPEECH GIVEN By Com- 
MANDER MICHAEL J. KoGuTEK 


Thank you very much. John, Senator Hef- 
lin, General Wilson, and by the way General, 
& Happy 205th Birthday to the Marine Corps, 
Mr. Mayor, Distinguished guests here at the 
head table and elsewhere, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen. 

Iam honored to be your guest speaker here 
tonight, and I am pleased that this year 
it is The American Legion’s turn to host this 
outstanding event—for a number of reasons. 

Birmingham is a special place to me, and 
indeed to all veterans. I feel right at home 
here. As in my own hometown, Lackawanna, 
New York, steel plays an important part of 
the economic life here. It plays a major role 
in my own life, too. When my term in office 
ends next year I will return to my office as 
plant manager of the Buffalo Brake Beam 
Company; but I will remember this day as 
one of the highlights of my work on behalf 
of our Nation’s thirty million veterans. 

In that important work, I have met many 
fine people who help in many ways. And one 
of them is Alabama’s own coach, Paul “Bear” 
Bryant, a long time member of The American 
Legion and a man who surprised many last 
year by winning the Commander’s Public 
Relations Award as a fine communicator and 
as a fine example of America's veterans. 

Sadly, one of the men who also share my 
commitment to veterans is no longer with 
us. I note with sadness the passing of my 
counterpart at the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
T. C. Selman, who died October 22. His was 
an effective voice on behalf of the Nation's 
veterans for many years. We will miss him. 


This, Birminghanma’s National Veterans Day 
Program, is a tribute to all men like T. C. 
Selman, and to all friends of veterans. In- 
deed, it was with the encouragement of one 
of the great men in our history, the late 
President Dwight® Eisenhower, that this 
program had its beginnings. "Ike" knew of 
your dreams and plans for this annual cele- 
bration back in the late 1940’s when Ray- 
mond Weeks outlined the plan for him. Then 
working in the Pentagon, "Ike's" reaction 
was unmistakable. He said to Weeks: “By 
God! We need to honor those men and women 
with a Veterans Day. I think it’s a good 
idea.” Indeed he did. He was to have been 
the first program speaker, and would have 
been, if Columbia University in my own home 
state—had not called him first to serve as 
its President. He sent, instead, one of the 
most popular generals of World War II, Omar 
Bradley, and through that kind of encourage- 
ment helped immensely in the founding of 
this national Veterans Day. 

I know the people of Birmingham, and of 
Alabama, share The American Legion's con- 
cerns and that you have always taken this 
day to your hearts in a special way. History 
books aren't always correct about who is 
responsible for Veterans Day. Birmingham, 
Alabama should get full credit for the des- 
ignation of November 11 as national Vet- 
erans Day with help from President Eisen- 
hower, Senator Sparkman and Congressman 
Edward H. Rees. President Eisenhower signed 
the bill in 1953 but do you know why it 
didn't go into effect until the next year? 
The calendar companies insisted on getting 
a year’s lead time. 

The founders of this day were blessed 
with a vision, not only of the future, but 
of the past as well, and through that vision 
have extended honors to even that lonely 
man with a long rife in his arms who, more 
than 200 years ago, stood gazing across a 
frozen river. He pulled his ragged muffler 
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across his face to ward off the bitter wind 
and then resumed his post. It was a scene 
that was repeated a hundred times that 
evening as the colonial minutemen waited 
for the advancing British forces. Tired, yet 
determined; afraid, yet certain; alone, yet 
united with others. This citizen soldier never 
flinched in his struggle for liberty and de- 
mocracy. His wasn't a particularly heroic 
act—if heroism means extreme bravery—but 
it was outstanding in terms of devotion to 
duty. Outnumbered, underfed, poorly equip- 
ped, he defeated his adversary nevertheless in 
the battle that followed. And in the years 
that have followed, time and again his de- 
votion to God and Country has been reflected 
in countless other battles and repeated in 
strange and foreign lands. 

This nameless citizen soldier was the pro- 
totype of millions of other men and women 
who have fought for democracy since that 
winter night so long ago. Yet, as every school 
child knows, he has inspired countless vic- 
tories and has been responsible for turning 
the tide in thousands of battles. His ex- 
ample is one that is not easily forgotten, and 
when we honor the veteran today, we must 
begin by acknowledging the presence of his 
spirit here. And if he were here today, what 
would he tell us? 

He might begin by telling us that this is 
no time to consider reducing our commit- 
ment to maintaining peace through strength. 
Even then, back in 1776, there were voices 
crying aloud for the citizen soldier to give 
up his rifie for a plow. But he didn’t do it as 
long as he knew his liberty was threatened. 
Today, we must recognize the wisdom of his 
actions. No matter what the well intentioned 
but misinformed tell us, the spirit of the first 
veteran must guide us. We must be prepared, 
as he was, to protect ourselves against the 
oppressor. Our detractors will call it saber 
rattling, but the real enemies of peace and 
freedom will see it as a deterrent to waging 
war against us. He certainly wouldn't advise 
us to apologize for wanting to be strong, one 
must never apologize for defending our 
sacred trust. Never. The first veteran, this 
colonial minuteman, might also remind us 
that on the special day we must repay the 
debt we owe to those who served and to the 
widows and orphans of those who paid the 
supreme sacrifice by giving their lives for 
their country. He would no doubt, explain 
that those who sacrificed are a distinct group 
entitled to certain preferential considera- 
tions. 

These considerations are premised upon 
the fact that those who serve and offer their 
lives in defense of their country during time 
of war evidence the highest form of patrio- 
tism. In acknowledgement, and as an ex- 
pression of gratitude, a grateful government 
has bestowed special benefits upon this spe- 
cial group of citizens. Today, for example, 
the Veterans’ Administration must remain 
as viable as it has ever been to serve the 
veteran and his family. He would explain 
that those who would decimate the V.A. in 
the name of fiscal responsibility are being 
morally irresponsible to those who have 
sacrified for their country. He would demand 
that we pledge to our fellow veterans—those 
who are less fortunate than we who are here 
tonight—those grievously wounded in mind 
and body—that we must stand guardian 
over the Veterans’ Administration and the 
well deserved benefit program it administers. 

Finally, the veteran of our war of inde- 
pendence would implore us to honor the 
commitments we have made to future gen- 
erations in memory of those who have gone 
before us. He would tell us that democracy 
can only exist in a world of constancy where 
ideals are more than mere fashion. He would 
Say, no doubt, that the sacrifices of the past 
must not be eradicated by our actions in 
the future. 

As National Commander of The American 
Legion, I can assure you that the spirit of 
the first American veterans will not be ne- 
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gated by any actions on our part. Nor will 
we stand by idly and watch others destroy 
the fabric of American life through legisla- 
tive or executive cuts. We in the Legion 
understand the needs of this country from a 
unique perspective. As former servicemen 
and women, we can identify with the distin- 
guished military here tonight and their legit- 
imate needs. But as civilians, we also know 
the pressures of domestic life, the need for 
social reform, and the need to improve the 
quality of life in America. And finally, we 
share the vision of the first veterans who 
learned the value of peace through experi- 
ence in war. As much as is humanly possible, 
then, we have included this balanced per- 
spective in our programs and resolutions for 
the current year and beyond. 

It is not enough that we honor the veteran 
here today. We must go beyond today and 
keep this sense of recognition and this deep 
appreciation with us all the time. And we 
must remember that we are not honoring 
one group of veterans from one era or an- 
other. Rather, we honor all veterans, from 
all wars, and the sacrifices they have endured 
and the blessings they have permitted us to 
enjoy in an atmosphere of peace and free- 
dom. So as we remember that colonial mili- 
tiaman on that cold winter night over 200 
years ago, let us also remember the dough- 
boys and the GIs and every serviceman and 
woman. And as we refiect on what we owe 
them, let us resolve to keep the thought in 
mind that the best way to repay them is to 
keep America strong and free. 

Thank you. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HOWELL T. HEFLIN AWARD- 
ING THE NATIONAL VETERANS AWARD TO GEN. 
Lovis H. WrLson, U.S.M.C., RETRED 


It is with great personal pride that I have 
the honor of presenting the National Vet- 
eran’s Award to General Louis H. Wilson, 
USMC, (Ret.). I served with Lou Wilson in 
the 9th Marines in WW II. He received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his gal- 
lantry and valor in the battle of Guam. A 
great Alabamian, Judge Conrad M. Fowler, 
who was then a Captain in the Marine Corps, 
and I were on Guam with him. Guam was 
American territory that needed to be recap- 
tured from the Japanese. This, as well as 
Guam’s strategic location in the Pacific, 
made the Guam campaign a most important 
mission. 

The “Striking” 9th Marines were in the 
assault waves of the 3rd Marine Division that 
landed south of Agana. 

F Company, an assault rifle company led 
by then Captain Wilson, fought through the 
beaches and moved inward to capture Fonte 
Hill, a terrain feature that dominated the 
regimental beachhead. The terrain was open 
and rugged. Machine gun and rifle fire was 
intense. 

During the successful battle to capture 
Fonte Hill, Captain Wilson was wounded, 
then he was wounded the second time. He 
refused to leave his men to receive treat- 
ment for his wounds. Then he was wounded 
the third time. He refused to leave the front 
lines until after he had organized his Ma- 
rines to repel the Japanese counter attacks 
expected to come during the night. 


Finally, around dark he left the front lines 
to receive treatment for his wounds, While he 
was receiving first-aid, the enemy launched 
& fierce counter attack against Fonte Hill. 
Captain Wilson immediately returned to his 
company in spite of medical personne]’s in- 
sistence that he be evacuated. Upon his re- 
turn to the front lines, General Wilson led 
his Marines in repelling the counter attack 
and other banzai attacks that occurred 
throughout the night. F Company held Fonte 
Hill. Had the enemy succeeded in capturing 
Fonte Hill, they could have poured troops 
into the beachhead area and jeopardized the 
entire operation. 
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Marines and Japs fought in close combat, 
frequently hand-to-hand throughout the 
night. On one occasion Captain Wilson res- 
cued a wounded Marine lying helpless 50 
yards into no-man’s land. 

In the early morning he led a patrol of 17 
Marines through withering fire to secure a 
terrain feature that covered a Japanese ap- 
proach to Fonte Hill. 13 of his men were 
struck down, but Captain Wilson and the 
remaining 3 men of the patrol seized the 
high ground and held it until reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

After reciting his conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of life, above and 
beyond the call of duty, the Congressional 
Resolution awarding him the Congressional 
Medal of Honor cited the events of that 
fateful day and ended with these words: 

“By his indomitable leadership, daring 
combat tactics and valor in the face of over- 
whelming odds, Captain Wilson succeeded 
in capturing and holding strategic high 
ground in his regimental sector thereby con- 
tributing to the success of his regimental 
mission.” 

“His inspiring conduct throughout the 
critical period of this decisive action sus- 
tains and enhances the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 

General Wilson stayed in the Marine 
Corps following the end of World War II. 
As he moved up the promotion ladder he 
experienced service as Assistant G-3 of the 
ist Marine Division and Commanding Offi- 
cer of the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment of 
the Ist Marine Division in Korea. He served 
in the Viet Nam war in numerous capaci- 
ties and was awarded the Legion of Merit 
and the Republic of Vietnam Cross of Gal- 
lantry with gold star. During his career he 
served as Commander of the 1st Marine Am- 
phibious Forces as a Major General, and in 
1972 assumed command as a Lt. General of 
the Fleet Marine Forces, Pacific. Among his 
decorations are the Korean Order of National 
Security Merit, the Philippine Legion of 
Merit and the Defense Distinguished Service 
Medal with Oak Leaf cluster. 

When he assumed the position of Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps he found the 
Marine Corps in Disarray, resulting from the 
aftermath of the Viet Nami war. He quickly 
took charge to restore the Marine Corps to 
its previous high standards. He raised the 
recruiting standards, succeeded in discharg- 
ing thousands of misfits from the Marine 
Corps and is recognized as having returned 
to the United States Marine Corps its true 
esprit de corps. 

During his tenure as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps was given full voting 
power. He was the only member of the joint 
Chiefs of Staff that recommended to the 
President that SALT II not be signed. 

Since his retirement he has returned to 
his home state of Mississippi. He now serves 
the Veteran’s Administration as Chairman 
of the Veteran’s Administration Cemeteries 
and Memorial Advisory Committee. He is 
also a member of the American Battle Monu- 
ment Commission. He is now active on the 
Board of Directors of several of America’s 
leading business enterprises. General Wilson 
and his lovely wife, Jane, who was his 
Milsaps College sweetheart, have one 
daughter, Janet Wilson. She graduated from 
Auburn University and is now a second year 
law student at the University of Alabama. 
General Wilson has become a great follower 
of Auburn and Alabama football. 

The hours between dusk and dawn of the 
night of July 25-26, 1944, will be long re- 
membered. Lt. Colonel Eustis Smoak com- 
manded the 3rd Battalion of the 9th Ma- 
rines. His battalion joined F Company, 
commanded by Captain Wilson. Lt. Colonel 
Robert Cushman was the commanding of- 
ficer of the 2nd battalion of 9th Marines. F 
Company and Captain Wilson were under 
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his command. Lt. Colonel Cushman later 
became Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

During the hours of darkness Lt. Colonel 
Smoak, a slow talking, lanky, rawboned 
Texan, told Lt. Colonel Cushman over the 
field telephone in his slow talking manner, 
“I have reason to believe that your right 
flank company has been annihilated.” 

I don't know what Bob Cushman said in 
reply, but he could have correctly stated as 
follows: “Eustis, as long as Lou Wilson is 
alive, the enemy will be repelled.” 

General Wilson repelled Japanese, Koreans, 
North Vietnamese and other communist 
troops during his fighting years. 

He repelled ill-discipline, lack of spirit, 
misfits and other enemies of the Marine 
Corps as its Commandant. 

He repelled intellectual subservience by 
exercising his independent judgment as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

He will continue to endeavor to repel the 
enemies of America as long as he lives. 

It is my pleasure to present the National 
Veteran's Award to a Marine's Marine, a 
great American and a long time personal 
friend, General Louls H. Wilson, on this 
the 10th Day of November 1980, the 205th 
anniversary of the birth of the United 
States Marine Corps. On behalf of 30 million 
living veterans I would like to ask the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion, 
Honorable Michael J. Kogutek, to assist me 
in presenting this award to General Wilson. 


THE CALCULUS OF STREET CRIME 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in the 
New York Times on November 21, 1980, 
entitled “The Calculus of Street Crime.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CALCULUS OF STREET CRIME 

“I use to always think I could beat it, and 
I always did." That is the testimony of an 
unrepentant mugger, Harvel Wilder, as por- 
trayed in the Times by Barbara Basler. What 
Harvel Wilder has always beaten is the law, 
despite many arrests. He confirms what we all 
know (and what Mayor Koch keeps echoing 
without accepting any responsibility): some 
hardened criminals are neither awed nor de- 
terred by the police, the courts and the pris- 
ons. For them, crime pays. 

But the calculus of crime has another side. 
It costs money to fight criminals. New York 
and other cities are now experiencing more 
crime than ever, and so there is much tough 
talk about fighting back. But talk is cheap. 
And cracking down on criminals entails 
choices and costs that the complaining pub- 
lic, and its leaders, have so far refused to 
confront. Often, there is an even deeper 
problem: for New York, money spent on one 
crisis invariably provokes another. 

Crime in New York has certainly increased 
over the last decade. In 1970, the city suf- 
fered 1,117 homicides and 74,102 robberies. 
By 1979, the toll had risen to 1,733 homicides 
and 82,572 robberles—despite a population 
decline of one million. This year will prob- 
ably see new records set in both categories; 
the use of handguns in felony crimes has 
jumped by 32 percent in just one year. 

Yet in the same decade, the police force has 
shrunk by nearly a third, or 9,000 officers. The 
state’s prisons are full. So are the holding 
tanks for teen-age offenders. Court dockets 
are overloaded and jury trials are rare. Deals 
must be made, but prosecutors facing 
crowded courts and jails have little bargain- 
ing power. 

Even a Harvel Wilder eventually under- 
stands. The first lessons, of course, are that 
life can be brutal and that jobs are scarce 
for the city’s under-classes. Yet Job or no 
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job, someone who has experimented in crime 
is bound to learn that robbery pays better. 
And no matter how clumsy he may be, the 
criminal soon learns that the machinery of 
justice is even less efficient. 

There's no way to contain a rising tide of 
crime with a leaky dam built too low in the 
first place. The unavoidable price is more 
police, prosecutors, Judges and prisons. Men 
like Harvel Wilder can probably still be im- 
pressed by punishment that is swift, predict- 
able and proportionate. But that means 
higher taxes, which can have the paradoxical 
effect of chasing away jobs. The crime prob- 
lem is a vicious circle. Understanding that is 
a necessary step in dealing with it. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS AWARD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD, at the conclusion of my remarks 
the text of the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award presented by Washington and Lee 
University to Henry Poelinitz Johnston, 
Sr., together with a speech by Mr. John- 
ston on William R. King, a Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, William 
Rufus King occupies an unusual posture 
in the history of this country. He is the 
only Vice President elected from Ala- 
bama, and he is the only Vice President 
of the United States who took the oath of 
Office on foreign soil. 

Exuisir 1 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY—HENRY 
POELLNITZ JOHNSTON, SR. 

Henry Poelinitz Johnston, B.A., Washington 
and Lee, 1929, was a most active undergrad- 
uate student, particularly in student pub- 
lications. Among his undergraduate honors 
was election to Omicron Delta Kappa. His 
professional career carried forward his stu- 
dent interests. He was publisher of the 
Huntsville Times and was a pioneer in the 
feld of radio in his native State, holding ex- 
ecutive positions in radio stations WAPI and 
WSGN in Birmingham, Alabama. He was a 
founder and first president of the Alabama 
Broadcasters Association. 

Throughout his long career he has been 
deeply interested in civic and charitable 
activities, particularly those involving health 
and education. He is a former chairman of 
the Birmingham Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. As president of the Lurleen B. 
Wallace Memorial Hospital Fund, he headed 
a successful drive for a multimillion-dollar 
fund for a cancer clinic and hospital at the 
University of Alabama Medical Center in 
Birmingham. He has served with distinction 
on the board of directors of the American 
Cancer Society and of the Alabama branch 
of that society. He has also served as a di- 
rector of the Alabama Foundation for Hear- 
ing and Speech. 

His ability and leadership have been recog- 
nized by numerous directorships and awards, 
including an honorary doctorate of human- 
ities from the University of Alabama in Bir- 
mingham. 

He is a devoted family man, and has carried 
his hobby of family history to professional 
levels in the authorship and publication of 
four books. This hobby and two others, travel 
and photography, have not interfered with 
his serious philanthropic pursults; but they 
indicate the breadth and enthusiasm of his 
interests. He has written of his travels and 
has recorded them with skillful photography. 

He is a loyal alumnus of Washington and 
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Lee, having served as a member of the 
Alumni Board and a former president of the 
Birmingham Chapter. He has been a gen- 
erous benefactor to his alma mater: he is a 
member of the Robert E. Lee Associates and 
has established three scholarships, one in his 
own name, one in memory of his father, 
Charles Poellnitz Johnston, and one in mem- 
ory of his son, Henry Poelinitz Johnston, Jr., 
a@ 1970 graduate of Washington and Lee, who 
gave his life in the service of his Country. 

Washington and Lee proudly recognizes 
this devoted son with the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s Distinguished Alumnus Award. 


WILLIAM R. KING 
(By Henry Poelinitz Johnston, Alabama His- 

torical Association, Selma, Ala., April 25 

and 26, 1980) 

Do any of you know who Thomas DeVane 
King of Alabama was? 

Well I can simply answer that by saying, 
if it had not been for him I would not be here 
today; for Thomas DeVane King was my 
great, great grandfather and he bore the 
name Thomas DeVane after his grandfather, 
Thomas DeVane. 

Thomas DeVane King was the oldest 
brother of John DeVane King and an older 
brother of William Rufus King, the person 
we are most interested in on this occasion. 

I'd like to start off by saying that so many, 
many people whose ancestor was William 
King claim that they were close relatives of 
William Rufus King when in reality there 
Was little, if any, relationship whatsoever. In 
the census of 1790 there were 17 William 
Kings living in the state of North Carolina 
and some 6 or 7 living in the state of 
Virginia. 

The progenitor of our King family was 
Michael King who came from Norwich, Eng- 
land and landed in the upper Parish of 
Nansemond County. Very unfortunately, his 
will was destroyed by fire when the court- 
house burned. 

Among the children of Michael King was 
Henry King who moved into North Carolina, 
just a good skip and a jump across the state 
line. 

Henry King had among his children a 
Michael King whom we shall designate as 
Michael II, and among Michael II's children 
was Michael III. 

This Michael III married Mary Snell, the 
daughter of Roger Snell. Mary Snell King’s 
sister, Ann, married Henry King III who was 
a full blood brother of Michael King III. 

It’s interesting to note that some of Henry 
and Ann Snell King’s descendants moved to 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee and then to Madi- 
son County, Alabama and later to Marengo 
County where a Henry King married Helen 
xing who was a sister of William Rufus King. 

William King, the son of Michael King III, 
married Margaret DeVane. The family of the 
DeVanes is very interesting, for the first one 
to come to America was Thomas DeVane, and 
he had married Margaret Conde. Both were 
Huguenots and Margaret Conde was of the 
House of Orleans. Just when they came to 
America I do not know, but they left France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and it’s believed they moved either to Scot- 
land or Northern Ireland before going to 
Barbados and then to Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


Thomas and Margaret owned a plantation 
on the Black River not far from Ivanhoe, 
where today stands the Black Water Presby- 
terian Church. This Thomas and Margaret 
had three children, John, Thomas, and 
Margaret. 

It's right interesting that Thomas DeVane 
married Mary Larkins and John DeVane 
married Mary's sister, Ann. Their mother 
was Tabitha Larkins. She first married John 
Larkins and after his death married a Rob- 
imson. No one in North Carolina has yet 
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been able to ascertain the maiden name of 
Tabitha Larkins. 

Thomas DeVane and Mary Larkins had a 
daughter named Margaret DeVane, who, of 
course, was the wife of William King; and 
they were the parents of Thomas DeVane 
King, William Rufus King, and John DeVane 
King. 

Now, that very briefly gives us the history 
of the two important families in my talk or 
dissertation to you today. 

William King’s plantation was just some 
six or eight miles northeast of Newton 
Grove, Sampson County. The 1970 popula- 
tion shows a total of 546, so in the time of 
the Kings, I'm sure it was not any larger. 

In the Spring of 1786, Margaret DeVane 
King left her plantation home in a surrey 
with a driver and a mid-wife named Granny 
Bec to visit her mother and father on the 
Black River. 

This information comes from Mr. D. G. 
Shaw, Jr., who talks with the positiveness 
as an eye witness. He has lived his entire 
life in Sampson County and is a school 
teacher. He says some years later Granny 
Bec delivered his grandmother. Mr. Shaw’s 
mother is a DeVane. 

Margaret DeVane King was expecting a 
child and thought she had ample time to 
make this visit to see her mother and father 
and return to her home before the baby 
was due. 

She almost over-stayed her time; for on 
her way back home, just a mile or so down 
the dirt road from her mother’s and father's 
plantation, labor pains set in and they 
slowed down thelr pace. Little by little the 
pains got worse and finally they stopped the 
surrey on the side of the road and Granny 
Bec had her lay down on a comfort along 
side of the road; and after a few more labor 
pains, into the world was born the future 
Vice President of the United States. 

We know very little about William Rufus 
King during his youth, but we do know that 
he graduated from the University of North 
Carolina and studied law under William 
Duffy. Thomas DeVane King likewise gradu- 
ated from the University of North Carolina 
and was a Trustee at the University from 
1805 to 1813. 

In 1808 and 1809 William Rufus King 
represented Sampson County in the House of 
Commons. In 1811 to 1816 he represented his 
district in the Congress of the United States. 
In 1816 he was appointed Secretary of the 
Legation to Russia with the Honorable Wil- 
liam Pinckney of Maryland being the Envoy. 
While on this assignment he traveled over 
much of Europe and became a very well 
posted man on European affairs. 

There is a story which started. lord knows 
when; but one day he was attending a formal 
social affair being held by Alexander I, then 
Czar of Russia, and his German born wife. In 
the line was their beautiful daughter, and 
William R. King hesitated long enough to 
kiss the hand of this beautiful daughter. 

On the way back to his rooming place, he 
was told that, that might cost him his posi- 
tion in Russia. The next morning, bright and 
early, there came a rap on his door and there 
was a note from this beautiful princess tell- 
ing him how much she enjoyed meeting him 
and for him to come back and see her any 
time he wished. 

My father used to always say that the 
longer a dog is dead, the faster he runs. We 
find that John Oates, writing in his book, 
The Story of Fayetteville, states, “King hesi- 
tated long enough in the line to kiss the 
hand of the Czar’s daughter,” and that there 
was a letter from the Czar’s daughter telling 
him to come see her whenever he wished. 

We find that Hoover Adams, writing in the 
Charlotte Sunday Observer in January of 
1940 said, “Wiliam Rufus King spent con- 
siderable time at the Court of St. James, and 
while in Russia became engaged to a beauti- 
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ful noble woman, the highest ranking lady 
of the country. His marriage to her was for- 
bidden however when he refused to renounce 
the United States and settle in Russia. It is 
interesting to note that he died a bachelor.” 

I was not wholly satisfied with this, so I 
looked in the Encyclopedia Americana and 
found that Alexander I, married a German 
princess and had only one child who died in 
infancy. 

I thought I'd pursue this a little further 
and looked in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
which states that Alexander I had no chil- 
dren. k 

So, I thought it would be Interesting to 
look up the Russian Encyclopedia, and there 
is a very lengthy article about Alexander 
that definitely says that they were unable 
to have any children. 

When William Rufus King came back to 
America, he understood that the state of 
Alabama was being set up, since Mississippi, 
in 1817, had already been founded. 

Because of his wide experience, we find 
that three statesmen, William R. King from 
Dallas County, Judge Taylor of Madison 
County, and Judge Henry Hitchcock of 
Washington County were appointed to draw 
up the constitution of the State of Alabama; 
and because of the great experience of King, 
it is believed that he actually did most of 
the work with the help and advice of the 
other two. 

After this mission was accomplished, Wil- 
liam R. King started to his old home place 
in North Carolina, when he was overtaken 
and told that he had been appointed one of 
Alabama's two senators, being appointed for 
the short term of four years. 

W. Brewer, who was living at that time, 
says On page 212 of his book, “In 1829 King 
was chosen for another six year term by a 
unanimous vote and that it was during this 
time that his “affair of honor” occurred 
with Mr. John C. Perry of Dallas County, 
ex-treasurer of the State. Major M. J. 
(Michael Johnston) Kenan, also a planter of 
the county, used disrespectful words to Mr. 
King on the street in Cahaba which the 
latter resented by drawing a sword-cane and 
passing it crosswise Mr. Kenan’s chest and 
refused to accept a challenge because of the 
character of the latter’s insult.” He goes on 
further to say, “Mr. Perry bore the note of 
challenge without knowledge of its import; 
and when it was declined bore another with 
that knowledge.” 

It is known that Mr. Perry and Mr. Kenan 
never did fight that duel. William R. King 
lived to die of TB in 1853. 

We do know that John D. King, a baby 
brother of William R. King who was his 
idol, wrote his will which is in Book A, 
page 99-101 of the Dallas County records. I 
will not quote the entire will but will quote 
@ couple of paragraphs. 

“Having determined to settle a contro- 
versy that has been of long standing, and 
knowing that my life must be in jeopardy, I 
have thought best to give to my friend the 
necessary instructions on how to arrange 
my worldly affairs. It is my will and desire 
that they will take this instrument as my 
last will and testament.” 

The will was written July 27, 1832 and 
was found and probated September 10, 1834 
in Minutes C, page 66, record of October 2. 
1834. 

Quoting from my book on William R. King, 
Bessie Hogan Williams said, “the duel was 
planned and John DeVane King's will was 
written in anticipation of it, but that it 
was never fought, and he died of malaria.” 

All I know about the duel is that neither 
my grandmother nor any of her brothers or 
sisters ever mentioned the fact that there 
was a duel in the family; and Bob Kenan, 
a native, is doubtful about the whole thing. 
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Now, let’s go back to the time that Wil- 
liam R. King was a Senator. He remained 
a Senator from 1819 to 1841 when he was 
appointed Ambassador to France by John 
Tyler. It was a time when the United States 
was so anxious to annex Texas as a state. 
We were having opposition from England 
and Spain and we just needed the friend- 
ship of France. 

I do not know whether President Tyler 
was aware of the fact that William R. King’s 
ancestor, Margaret Conde, as mentioned be- 
fore, was from the House of Orleans and 
King Louie Philippe was likewise from the 
House of Orleans. He had been in exile in 
the United States and we know he had 
visited in Mobile, and it was certainly a 
fact that he had met William R. King and 
that they had become friends. 

Pickett, in his “History of Alabama,” says 
that King, immediately upon arriving in 
France received an audience of the King. 
He presented his credentials at once and en- 
tered upon the object of his. mission. 

After frequent conferences with the King, 
who had calmly consented that he might 
discuss the subject with him without going 
through the foreign office; Col. King, as he 
refers to him, succeeded in convincing Louie 
Philippe that the contemplated protest, 
while it would not arrest the annexation, 
would engender on the minds of the Ameri- 
can people the feeling of hostility towards 
France which would operate most injuriously 
to the interests of both countries. 

Dr. MacLemore, a professor of History at 
Judson College, in 1938 was given a scholar- 
ship to study the French and American dip- 
lomatic relationship. He was requested to 
see if he could sustain that the King did 
not go through the foreign office but dealt 
directly with William R. King. Dr. MacLe- 
more said that in all his research in the 
Archives, he never found anything dealing 
with the whole Texas question bearing the 
signature of William R. King, so apparently 
John Tyler had been extremely smart in his 
selection of William R. King to negotiate 
with France. 

After his mission was over he returned to 
King’s Bend and was appointed to a vacancy 
in the Senate and remained there until the 
elections of 1852. If you will recall, there 
was a great deal of strife in America at that 
time. It was the North versus the South, 
the slavery question. 

The Democrats selected Franklin Pierce of 
Vermont and William Rufus King of Ala- 
bama as their choice. William R. King was 
not a well man at the time. He had tubercu- 
losis and was sent to Cuba for his health. 

Quoting from my book on William R. 
King, “J. A. Treserra, the City Historian of 
Matanzas, Cuba, wrote in 1952, ‘William 
Rufus King . . . followed the advice of his 
doctors, left Washington .. . on January 15, 
1853 ...for Havana. ...Mr. King spent 
16 days in Havana and on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1853, ...he arrived in Matanzas 
and went to live in Victoria, in the city of 
LaCumbre, the property of... William 
Scott Jenckes. To escape the harsh airs of 
the north, he transferred to the south on the 
7th of March and from then until April 7th 
he resided on the Adriana Estate, .... In 
the end his health failed and he returned to 
his own country . . . arriving at the Port of 
Mobile on April lith; he left Mobile on 
April 15th for his home, Cahaba in Dallas 
County, in the center of Alabama. There 
Mr. King ended his days surrounded by his 
family and friends, on Monday, April 18th, 
1853? " 

Elizabeth Colman, writing in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser in 1961, says, “Sadness 
was in the air as he landed in Mobile, and 
was greeted by throngs, and he appeared so 
feeble as he was helped from his boat, his 
head held high, and a look of peace as again 
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he was on his beloved Alabama soil. He was 
taken to his plantation near Selma, where 
on the evening of April 18, 1853, he passed 
away with the words on his lips, ‘Hush, let 
me pass quietly.’” 

I have visited Matanzas twice and the 
Adriana Plantation once. I can visualize no 
more beautiful spot in the world than the 
remains of that old home on the hill over- 
looking the Caribbean. 

I kind of relived that day that he was 
there and took the oath issued by Sharkey 
who was head of our Diplomatic Corps in 
Havana. This was done by a special act of 
the legislature of Congress. No other vice 
president ever took the oath of office outside 
of the continental United States. 

William Rufus King’s will was written 
January 1, 1853 while he was still in Wash- 
ington. It is rather lengthy but is on file in 
the Dallas County Courthouse. 

A paragraph in William R. King’s will 
states, “I wish my said executors to cause a 
large and airy vault to be erected at my resi- 
dence in the Piney Hills large enough to hold 
ten or twelve bodies, and that they cause to 
be transferred to it the remains of my grand- 
mother (Mary Larkins DeVane), my mother 
(Margaret DeVane King), John Beck, my 
brother-in-law, and those of my brother, 
John D. King.” 

William Thomas King, his nephew, was one 
of the executors and the largest beneficiary 
of his estate. To the best of our knowledge, 
it was in 1856 that he and his wife visited 
all of Italy. On this mission they must have 
been looking for the marble that was used 
for the vault that William R. King had 
wished bullt at Chestnut Hill, where he lived 
and many of the family were buried. 

Thomas DeVane King died in 1854 one 
year after his younger brother, William; so 
while William Thomas King was in Italy, 
he bought a second Italian marble mauso- 
leum which was erected in Tuscaloosa in 
Evergreen Cemetery just back of the 
stadium. 

Of course William R. King was buried 
shortly after his death at Chestnut Hill in 
what I believe must have been a brick vault 
until the marble vault arrived when his body 
was transferred. 

They had abandoned the old King’s Bend 
Cemetery because of the flooding of the 
Alabama River practically every year. The 
only members of the family to be buried at 
King’s Bend were his grandmother, Mary 
Larkins DeVane who died in 1818; John 
Beck who died in 1822, his mother, Margaret 
DeVane King who died in 1826; and his 
brother, John DeVane King who died in 
1833. To the best of my knowledge, John 
DeVane King was the last to be buried there. 

Maybe this is a good place to stop, but 
there is so much more to tell. 

_ William R. King was buried in 1853 and 
everybody thought things were peaceful. 
William Thomas King went to war and was 
killed in the Battle of Manassas. His hold- 
ings then went to Evelyn Collier King, his 
wife. I must pause to say they had four 
girls. Two died very young, one died in her 
mid-twenties, and the other one died during 
World War II. Where they were living in 
1880 I do not know, but they had no particu- 
lar interest in the family. That is known. 

A group in Selma, confused as certain 
groups usually are, said that Chestnut Hill 
would flood every year. They were thinking 
of the old cemetery because Chestnut Hill 
is actually ten feet higher than where Wil- 
liam R. King is now buried in Selma. 

There was another group who thought 
since he was one of the organizers of Selma 
and picked its name, that he should be 
honored by being buried in their cemetery. 
Evelyn King apparently gave her permission. 

One cool evening with snow on the 
ground, as Bessie Hogan Williams says, a 
wagon full of hay crossed the old Selma 
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bridge and down the old Montgomery High- 
way passing her home. On the wagon were 
two black men and Alpheus E. Baker, Mayor 
of Selma, and Daniel Brislin, Selma’s under- 
taker, who were well known to the two 
Hogan sisters, Louisa and Bessie. They made 
no attempt to stop and get the keys to the 
vault which were in Louisa’'s possession, but 
went straight to the cemetery. 

Under the hay was a sledge hammer, and 
it wasn’t long before they had knocked the 
lock off the door and removed the old style 
cofin and carefully covered it with hay. 
Just as the sun was setting, one of the black 
men hollered out to one of the Hogan girls’ 
employees, “We got him under the hay.” 

That was about 98 years ago; so again, the 
longer a dog is dead, the faster he runs. 

The story now goes around that William 
R. King’s body was on the second floor of the 
undertaking establishment on Water Street 
just off Washington Street, and the next day 
his body was resting in his removed vault. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you do not move a 
marble vault some 12 or 13 miles, taking it 
down and putting it up again in a days 
time. 

Trying to get all of this documented, John 
A. Russell, Superintendent of the Cemetery 
Department of the City of Selma, wrote me 
that, “He (William Rufus King) is buried 
in the ground under the marble mausoleum 
that bears his name. We recently opened the 
Tomb and there is nothing in it. It is inter- 
esting to note that each piece of stone was 
marked so that it would fit back together 
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properly when the Mausoleum was moved 
írom the plantation.” 

Mary Crawford Brantly was the last of 
the grandchildren of Margaret King Jones, 
and we were reminiscing about this esca- 
pade in Selma. She did not know too much 
about it other than that when Aunt Evelyn 
King came to Tuscaloosa to see her around 
the turn of the century, my grandmother 
Margaret, who was a red-headed feisty girl, 
refused to see her. 

So, in spite of what some of the Selma 
people said, that the Tuscaloosa Kings 
favored the moving of the body, it seems the 
Tuscaloosa Kings did not approve. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:15 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 10:15 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
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with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 10:15 
tomorrow morning. 

‘Ihe motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, at 7:37 p.m. recessed until Tues- 
day, November 25, 1980, at 10:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate on November 24, 1980: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Fernando E. Rondon, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Madagascar, to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal and Islamic Repub- 
lic of the Comoros. 

Henry Reiter Webb, Jr., of Virginia, for 
the rank of Ambassador during his tenure 
of service as U.S. Negotiator on Textile 
Matters. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 
Alice Coig McDonald, of Kentucky, to be 
a member of the National Council on Edu- 
cational Research for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, vice John Corbally, term 
expired. 
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COSEP DOCUMENT EVALUATES 
NATIONAL SITUATION 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1980 


è Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
a document published by the Higher 
Council of Private Enterprise 
(COSEP) in Nicaragua. It evaluates 
the performance of the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua and calls atten- 
tion to the discrepancies between the 
goals of that regime and the actuality 
of the failures of that administration. 

This document calls into question a 
great many assumptions about the 
Sandinistas’ dedication to economic 
and social development and support 
for democratic principles, 

I hope my colleagues will give care- 
ful consideration to COSEP’s analysis. 


COSEP Document EVALUATES NATIONAL 
SITUATION 

Aware of its obligation to contribute to 
sound national development—the only way 
to achieve the political, economic and social 
development of all Nicaraguans—the Higher 
Council of Private Enterprise (COSEP) 
hereby fulfills its duty of evaluating the 
Nicaraguan situation after 15 months of 
revolutionary government in light of the 
National Reconstruction Government pro- 
gram. This program has been the focal 
point for national unity in all the sectors of 
the country, a unity which put an end to 
the dynastic dictatorship and which is nec- 
essary to achieve democratization, complete 
justice, freedom and the economic develop- 
ment of the nation. 

The Nicaraguan private sector has sup- 
ported the revolution and fully participated 
in the civic struggles with the rest of the 
people until this national unity achieved 
victory over the dynastic dictatorship. As a 
member of this revolutionary struggle, to 
which we were linked from its very begin- 
ning, we are willing to continue struggling 
so that the revolution will be a complete vic- 
tory and we can achieve the social changes 
which are necessary to obtain true social 
peace which will allow the Nicaraguans to 
work in unity and in harmony to solve the 
basic problems of our people: health, hous- 
ing, education and work. 

We want to clearly state all of this right 
at the start because we know that the more 
radical sectors of the Sandinist National 
Liberation Front [FSLN] Party [as pub- 
lished] will try to term this patriotic docu- 
ment a counterrevolutionary document, but 
it is our historic responsibility to make this 
analysis to motivate the reconstruction gov- 
ernment and the duty of the patriotic sec- 
tors of the FSLN and the people of Nicara- 
gua to think this over and to straighten out 
the paths of the fatherland. 

On June 18, 1979, the National Recon- 
struction Government issued its first procla- 
mation of unity and its government pro- 
gram, with the support of all the democratic 
forces of the country, establishing the bases 
for a new free and democratic Nicaragua. 

In November, 1979, 4 months after the vic- 
tory, COSEP sent a document to the Na- 


tional Reconstruction Government junta 
which was later published, pointing out that 
the government was deviating from the gov- 
ernment program and that this was harmful 
to the national unity which is indispensable 
for consolidating revolutionary victory. 

In spite of the deviations which we then 
pointed out and most of which still exist 
today, the private sector has: shown its will- 
ingness to contribute to maintaining the na- 
tional unity by participating in a dialogue 
with the national government in May of 
1980; joined the State Council, in spite of 
the fact that the composition of the council 
has been unilaterally changed by the FSLN 
Party; made numerous efforts to obtain the 
approval of the economic aid for Nicaragua; 
and above all, contributed with its efforts to 
increase production. 

We are making this analysis, in a spirit of 
constructive criticism and are hoping to 
arouse the patriotic and nationalist 
thoughts of the responsible leaders of the 
government and of the FSLN Party, as well 
as of the Nicaraguan people. 

POLITICAL AREA 


In this analysis, we point out the follow- 
ing: 

The FSLN is, in fact, a political party, but 
it avoids calling itself a party, which brings 
about the government-party-FSLN confu- 
sion. 

The above-mentioned means the FSLN 
party uses the economic and material re- 
sources of the state for the purposes of the 
FSLN party. 

The FSLN Party has imposed its election 
ideas on the government junta by ordering 
that the electoral process begin in 1981 and 
that it culminate in 1985 with the election 
“of the best men and programs of the gov- 
ernment.” 

The FSLN Party has said that in those 
elections power will not be “raffled” as 
power is in the hands of the people through 
its vanguard: the FSLN. In this manner, the 
FSLN has defined its plans to remain for- 
ever in power, implementing a system of 
elections restricted only to the changing of 
people at the levels of government which 
are not important for the political decisions. 

The government junta, the top authority 
of the nation, has accepted the supremacy 
of the National Directorate of the FSLN 
Party, which turns the junta into an organi- 
zation that carries out the will of the FSLN. 

The legislative branch is likewise in the 
hands of the FSLN Party, and more specifi- 
cally of its National Directorate, which con- 
trols the government junta and the State 
Council since the number of its representa- 
tives was unilaterally changed from 33 to 47, 
increasing only the participation of the 
FSLN and the organizations which are con- 
trolled by the party. 

The judiciary branch is weakened by the 
creation of the Ministry of Justice which is 
the one which interprets the laws. The law 
of habeas corpus does not protect against 
the laws that violate the rights of the Nica- 
raguans as specified in the basic statutes as 
well as the statutes of rights and guaran- 
tees. 

Although positive steps have been made 
in the field of human rights, there continue 
to be abuses which are harmful to the 
rights of citizens. 

Freedom of expression has been restricted 
by decrees 511-512, and above all by their 
extensive and arbitrary interpretation. Be- 


sides, the independent media is constantly 
suffering pressure and harassment by the 
media which is controlled by the FSLN 
Party and their more radical leaders. 

Freedom of worship, which is officially re- 
spected, could be harmed by the “need to 
politically reorient all religious festivities” 
(a document which circulated among the 
FSLN militants last December). 

Trade union freedom is subject to the un- 
official pressure to create the “single feder- 
ation.” Besides, the machinery of the state 
is used to convince the workers of the advis- 
ability of joining the trade unions of the 
FSLN Party. 

The law on public order and safety is re- 
garded as ambiguous and dangerous for 
press freedom and civil liberties in general. 

A state security office was created whose 
activities and plans the citizens are unaware 
of. They are concerned about the presence 
of aides from Cuba and other countries with 
a marked totalitarian slant. 

The government’s efforts to end certain 
dictatorial vices such as smuggling, illegal 
loans and so forth are viewed as positive. 
However, government officials have certain 
privileges such as the free use of housing 
and the use of state funds for FSLN Party 
activities. 

The administration of justice is deficient 
in Nicaragua. There is no de jure system 
where the law is upheld. 

Municipal autonomy is not guaranteed by 
law and the municipal board members have 
been elected by acclamation, not by secret 
ballot. They are also fired by the govern- 
ment junta when they don't cooperate with 
the FSLN Party. 

The Sandinista People’s Army is con- 
trolled by the FSLN Party. Its leaders con- 
duct electoral activities and, even though its 
exact membership is unknown, it is far from 
being “minimal” as set forth in the govern- 
ment program. 

The national police are also under FSLN 
Party control. Until recently their work in 
keeping public order had been satisfactory. 
However, on 8 and 9 November the police 
permitted vandalism at the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Movement building and even 
protected the assailants. 

Nicaragua's foreign policy is aligned with 
Cuba's markedly pro-Soviet policy. 

The return of Nicaraguans who are living 
out of the country and who might contrib- 
ute to the country’s development has not 
been promoted. On the contrary, many 
Nicaraguans have left the country. 

ECONOMIC SECTOR 

In the economic sector, we point out: 

It would be inappropriate to expect the 
goals of economic reactivation to have been 
achieved in 15 months in office but, despite 
the lack of official figures, we must evaluate 
the current situation. 

The financial-banking system, foreign 
trade and the mines were nationalized. The 
property of Somoza and his cronies has 
been expropriated, along with some other il- 
legal expropriations. 

The 1980 balance-of-trade deficit will be 
much larger than the $176 million estimat- 
ed by the government due to the increase in 
imports from Central America and the re- 
duction in exports. 

The balance-of-payments deficit will be 
much higher than estimated. 

Inflation due to domestic causes is very 
high even though precise statistical data is 
not available. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Despite the government's report that a 
mixed economy has been implemented in 
Nicaragua with limitations on the state 
sector, the fact is that the state economic 
sector seems to be headed toward state cap- 
italism. Confiscations have continued, even 
though decree 38 has been suspended, and 
the illegal takeover of land businesses and 
businesses has continued. 

The farmland expropriations were not 
contemplated in decrees 3 and 38 and at 
least one recent confiscation case of a busi- 
ness “confiscated in July 1979 had not 
become effective because the government 
was then incapable of administering it.” 

The state property area is being managed 
by corporations under the direction of the 
ministries in charge of the activities in ques- 
tion. This has prepared the way for unfair 
competition between state and private en- 
terprises and it fosters inefficiency among 
state enterprises. 

The efforts made by the Nicaraguan Fish- 
ing Institute are thought to be positive. 

No long-term development plan has been 
outlined to effectively reduce unemploy- 
ment. State investment plans are unknown. 

Rice production is unsatisfactory and rice 
is being imported even though Nicaragua 
has the necessary infrastructure to meet 
the domestic demand. Price ceilings have 
been established below production costs. 

Sugar consumption increases by 28 per- 
cent this year which, along with the produc- 
tion drop, caused an unprecedented short- 
age. 

Beef production has dropped consider- 
ably. The government has not taken any 
meaningful action to promote the develop- 
ment of the cattle industry. Credit is insuf- 
ficient. 

Dairy production has decreased to such an 
extent that Nicaragua is importing pow- 
dered milk to meet the increasing demand. 

The corn and sorghum harvested this year 
will be sufficient, but not the beans. 

The government has not developed the 
agroindustrial sector. 

The mechanisms for the commercializa- 
tion of exports are in the government's 
hands and there is not much information on 
this. There is, however, some information 
that certain inadequate decisions have been 
made. This has meant that we have sold our 
products without taking advantage of the 
best prices. 

Our delegates to the State Council recent- 
ly tried to request information from the 
Foreign Trade Ministry at that forum, but 
their request was rejected. 

Domestic trade has been affected by the 
erratic policy adopted by the Nicaraguan 
Basic Foods Enterprise for the purchase 
and sale of basic products. This policy is 
also characterized by the harassment of 
small businessmen in the markets, who have 
been unjustly accused of speculating and 
hoarding. 

The area planted with cotton this year 
was 113,000 manzanas less than in 1978- 
1979, and this year’s production will be 
149,000 bales less than that of 1978-1979. 
This will prevent us from duly taking ad- 
vantage of the additional $25 that the quin- 
tal [quintal oro] of cotton currently costs in 
the international markets. 

The price of quintal of coffee has dropped 
from $177 to $122. Production this year may 
amount to 1.5 million quintals, but it will be 
difficult to harvest it. The financing given 
to coffee is considered insufficient. 

Industrial reactivation has been below the 
program. The labor problems and the seiz- 
ure of enterprises have constituted the most 
negative factors with regard to reactivation. 
Exports to Central America, which repre- 
sent 25 percent of our industrial production 
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have been alarmingly reduced, as compared 
to the 1978 exports. 

The construction sector has not been reac- 
tivated as was expected. This has a negative 
effect on the reduction of unemployment, 
since the construction sector has a great 
multiplying effect over the related indus- 
tries. 

A part of the foreign debt has been re- 
negotiated successfully, but the foreign debt 
has been increased by 25 percent. A large 
part of these credits have been used by the 
Central Bank to finance public spending 
and the financial system; in the long term, 
this is harmful. 

The government has displayed alarming 
slowness in disbursing the external re- 
sources placed at its disposal by the interna- 
tional institutions. This represents a delay 
in investments in the construction industry 
and has a negative effect on currency. The 
government’s investment projects for this 
year will not be fulfilled as programmed. 

The 1980 fiscal policy seeks to increase 
the tax burden of Nicaraguans from 9.5 per- 
cent to 16 percent of the GNP. This is re- 
garded as an extremely abrupt change. The 
government wants to collect 3.231 billion 
cordobas this year, a goal that will not be 
achieved, since the Central Bank must con- 
tinue financing the government. 

There is little information about public 
spending. There have been signs, however, 
that the government’s current expenses 
during the first semester have been way 
above what was programmed. The govern- 
ment had estimated a deficit of 312 million 
cordobas for 1980. The Planning Ministry 
has estimated that the deficit will amount 
to 918 million cordobas, that is, three times 
more than what was programmed. 

The financial policy has been erratic. 
Facilities were initially given to reactivate 
the economy, but credits have been restrict- 
ed at the times when they were most needed 
for production. The financial system's in- 
debtedness to the Central Bank in June 
1980 amounted to 2,338 billion cordobas, 
while in June 1979 it amounted to only 773 
million cordobas. 

No foreign investments have been made in 
Nicaragua due to the current climate of po- 
litical uncertainty and to the fact that 
decree 358 discourages such investments. 

There has been no agrarian reform to pro- 
vide the peasants with their own land. The 
Nicaraguan Agrarian Reform Institute has 
followed a model of state capitalism and 
maintains the land under its direct control. 

The Atlantic area has not been aided sig- 
nificantly. On the contrary, the recent de- 
velopments in Bluefields show that the 
people are dissatisfied with the way things 
are being handled in the Atlantic area. 

No advances have been made in the area 
of Central America's economic integration. 
There is a lack of definition in connection 
with the future of the Common Market. 


SOCIAL AREA 
In the social area we point out the follow- 


g: 

The government’s policy in the area of 
employment has been harmful for the long- 
term development of the economy because 
it has been mostly aimed at unnecessarily 
increasing the number of public employees 
and army members. Unemployment should 
be fought by creating sources of productive 
work, but this will be very difficult to 
achieve as long as the climate of uncertain- 
ty resulting from the deliberately provoked 
expropriations and seizures of land and fac- 
tories persists. 

No new labor code has been promulgated 
and the current one is often not respected. 

It took only 2 weeks to create the single 
health system and for this reason, the re- 
sults in the health area are mediocre. 
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State guidance in the area of education 
should not become an instrument to politi- 
cize our youths under a specific ideological 
current. The Marxist-Leninist orientation in 
the national university is obvious. In order 
to direct the country’s education, the state 
must take the views of parents and profes- 
sional organizations into consideration. 

It is felt that the literacy campaign consti- 
tuted a meritorious effort by the govern- 
ment, our youth, teachers and parents. 
However, we disapprove of the efforts to po- 
litically manipulate this noble effort to 
teach our brothers. 

No national housing plan has been draft- 
ed. 

The quality of the public transportation 
units has been improved, but serious defi- 
ciencies still exist in the public transporta- 
tion service. 

Several positive efforts have been carried 
out in the area of attention to children. 

The Culture Ministry has helped promote 
the national culture, but the emphasis given 
to the promotion of cultural events coming 
from Marxist countries is noticeable. 

No urgent measures have been implement- 
ed to reactivate investment in the construc- 
tion area in the destroyed cities. 

The number of ministries has been in- 
creased, thus creating an inefficient bureau- 
cratism that hinders the work of the state’s 
efficient employees and officials. 

The private sector has been excluded from 
the making of decisions connected with 
planning. As regards these decisions, the ap- 
plication of political criteria has prevailed 
over administrative efficiency. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Political area 


I. Fifteen months after the victory of the 
Nicaraguan revolution, the National Recon- 
struction Government program, despite the 
fact that this was the axis of unity for all of 
the country’s sectors and the fact that the 
program acknowledges that its contents are 
in keeping with the people’s aspirations, for 
which all Nicaraguans fought. 

II. The National Reconstruction Govern- 
ment has stopped being a pluralist govern- 
ment of national unity and has become the 
government of a party, the FSLN. The Na- 
tional Directorate of that party, has in fact 
become the nation’s executive and legisla- 
tive branches and has minimized the judi- 
cial branch’s functions. 

III. The national unity has been destroyed 
in the practice, as a result of the FSLN's in- 
tention to build national unity around itself, 
while subjecting the rest of the political, 
economic and social organizations to its dic- 
tates. This is very far removed from the na- 
tional unity in freedom, without the subjec- 
tion of some to others, which gave rise to 
the government program and led us to victo- 
ry over the dictatorship. 

IV. The nation’s armed forces have 
become the armed forces of the FSLN 
Party. 

V. In practice, the bases on which to de- 
velop a free and democratic Nicaragua are 
not being laid and press freedom has been 
seriously restricted. The elections have been 
postponed until 1985 by orders of the FSLN 
Party without any justification. In addition, 
judging by the statements made by the 
members of the National Directorate of 
that organization, the nature of those elec- 
tions cannot in any way be trusted. They 
have described themselves as the eternal 
vanguard of the Nicaraguan people, and 
have proclaimed their intention to remain 
in power forever. The elections will serve 
other purposes. The FSLN Party is an un- 
touchable; it arrived in power to stay, re- 
ae of what the people may freely 

ecide. 
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Economic area 


1. The production goals outlined in the 
economic reactivation plan have not been 
fulfilled. The economy has not been reacti- 
vated at a satisfactory rate. 

2. The government policy on unemploy- 
ment has been a mistake. It has promoted 
the creation of unproductive jobs, while un- 
necessarily increasing the bureaucracy and 
the number of army members, instead of 
promoting work by creating new sources of 
productive employment and encouraging 
the private sector to invest to create addi- 
tional work sources. 

3. The government has implemented a 
number of controls with ceiling prices that 
are below the production costs. This dis- 
courages production and investments in 
those areas. 

4. The lack of definition about the scope 
of the state's area and its characteristic does 
not permit one to visualize a mixed economy 
system. Rather, it seems that state capital- 
ism is being implemented. The political un- 
certainty, the seizure of lands and compa- 
nies, the illegal expropriations and confisca- 
tions and the political manipulation of the 
labor sectors in this respect, confirm this 
statement. 


Social area 


All programs planned for the social bene- 
fit of our people, such as those in the area 
of health, housing and education, must be 
based on a healthy economic development. 
A climate of political confidence is required 
for this. 

Since a suitable climate for production 
does not exist in Nicaragua, the plans aimed 
at benefitting the people will be reduced in 
the practice to mediocre results, such as 
those of the single health system. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


All the above leads us to conclude that the 
most radical sectors within the FSLN Party, 
of clear Marxist-Leninist tendency, are 
laying the groundwork to implement in 
Nicaragua a communist political-economic 
project, with the capitalism of a totalitarian 
state and with the subsequent restrictions 
of all citizens freedoms. 
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FINAL RECOMMENDATION 

In view of the above problems, which 
threaten to lead us toward economic and po- 
litical chaos—the first manifestations of 
which are now being felt—COSEP reiterates 
its position that the only way to guarantee 
the success of the Nicaraguan revolution is 
by reactivating true national unity by re- 
turning to the original guidelines of the na- 
tional government program, which guaran- 
teed this unity. 

Therefore, we urge the National Recon- 
struction Government and the conscientious 
and patriotic leaders within the FSLN to 
return to the guidelines of the government 
program. Only in this manner will we be 
able to reactivate the economy to suitable 
levels, to resolve our people's basic problems 
and to truly democratize our fatherland, 
giving a specific and real meaning the idea 
of a free Nicaragua.e 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD On Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 
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Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, No- 
vember 25, 1980, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s Recorp. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


DECEMBER 1 
2:00 p.m. 
Conferees 

On S. 2080, establishing public buildings 
policies for the Federal Government, 
permanently establishing the Public 
Buildings Service in the General Serv- 
ices Administration, authorizing funds 
for fiscal year 1981 for the construc- 
tion, renovation, and maintenance of 
public buildings and related activities 

of the Public Buildings Service. 
S-145, Capitol 


DECEMBER 2 


9:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To resume oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the Feder- 
al responsibility to State and local law 
enforcement in the field of criminal 
justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 4 


10:00 a.m. 
Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
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SENATE— Tuesday, November 25, 1980 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 20, 1980) 


The Senate met at 10:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, a Sen- 
ator from the State of West Virginia. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy 
name, O Most High: 

To show forth Thy loving kindness in 
the morning and Thy faithfulness every 
night.—Psalms 92: 1, 2. 

Let us pray. 

O Lord, our God, we thank Thee for the 
blessings of life in this free land—for 
the fruits of the soil, the untold resources 
of the Earth, the opportunities for work 
and play and healthful living, for free- 
dom of speech and written word, for pub- 
lic education and regard for every per- 
son’s welfare. As we thank Thee for 
these and all Thy mercies, we beseech 
Thee to guide us here in all our actions 
to complete the work before us to the 
end that every citizen may have full civil 
rights, equality under law, and a life with 
dignity and eternal meaning. Make our 
Nation great in that greatness which 
alone is pleasing to Thee, even the right- 
eousness of obeying Thy law and doing 
Thy holy will. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1980. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I here- 
by appoint the Honorable Dennis DECoNcINI, 
a Senator from the State of Arizona, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

Warren G. MACNUSON, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DECONCINI thereupon assumed 


the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


LET US FIGHT INFLATION AND 
FORGET ABOUT KEMP-ROTH 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
last week Paul Volcker, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, appeared before the House 
Subcommittee on Domestic Monetary 
Policy. He used that opportunity to re- 
flect on the Fed’s experience with its 
year-old policy of concentrating on con- 
trolling money supply aggregates while 
allowing interest rates to swing freely. 

In his statement, Mr. Volcker con- 
sistently returned to the theme that the 
fight against inflation cannot be left up 
to the Fed alone. Lack of an effective in- 
comes policy and only moderate success 
over the past year at reining in Federal 
spending have placed too great a burden 
on monetary policy. 


Tight money discourages investment. 
If the Fed is forced to fight inflation with 
tight money, the entire economy will suf- 
fer over the long run from the failure to 
increase our investment in plant and 
equipment. 


Mr. Volcker makes this point force- 
fully in his statement: 

The point is sometimes made that, in 
theory, monetary restraint, sustained strong- 
ly enough and long enough, can alone do the 
job of restoring price stability. Perhaps so— 
in the long run. But over what period of time 
and at what unnecessary cost, in recurrent 
pressures on financial markets, in inhibiting 
investment and dampening productivity, in 
lost output and deferred growth? 


At what cost indeed. Currently, the 
automobile industry is staggering from 
the high cost of inventory financing and 
consumer credit. The housing industry is 
also under severe pressures from high 
mortgage rates. 

One can argue that these shocks from 
restrictive monetary policy will be short- 
lived since monetary restraint will soon 
reduce inflationary expectations and 
thus interest rates. 

However, Mr. Volcker, obviously a 
strong supporter of monetary restraint, 
recognizes the limitations of monetarism. 

But the world at large—the real world of 
huge prolonged deficits, of wage bargaining 
building in rising costs for years ahead, of 
enormous pressure to protect established 
competitive positions and living standards 
even when productivity cannot support 
them—will not focus on the technicalities of 
the various M’s, the precise targets, or short- 
run fluctuations about those targets. 


I would hope that President-elect 
Reagan’s economic advisers have taken 
note of Mr. Volcker’s warnings. I hope 
that they will rethink their support for 
massive, across the board, consumption 
oriented, personal tax cuts. Thirty per- 
cent tax cuts for everyone, when meas- 
ured against promises to increase defense 
and hold entitlements harmless, assure 
large Federal deficits. And large Federal 
deficits will leave the Fed fighting alone 
against inflation, on only one front. 

I hope that when Mr. Reagan sends up 
his budget and tax-cutting plan next 
year, he will heed Mr. Volcker’s advice, 
and abandon the fiscal radicalism that 
characterized the campaign period. Both 
tax equity and fiscal responsibility de- 
mand a new approach. 

The Congress is anxious to work with 
the President-elect to promote economic 
growth and halt the corrosive effects of 
10 percent inflation. 

But Senate Democrats cannot support 
a fiscal plan, based on campaign prom- 
ises and utterly unrealistic assumptions, 
which leaves the entire burden of fight- 
ing inflation on monetary policy. 

Mr. Volcker put the issue succinctly: 

We need the perception and the reality 
that essential monetary restraint will be 
combined with persistent and effective poli- 
cies in other directions so that monetary re- 
straint can be tolerable and sustainable. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Tennessee. 


THE DISASTER IN ITALY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the 
Italian people, who have never been 
strangers to the devastation of nature, 
have suffered yet another tragedy. The 
earthquake that struck southern Italy 
in the Provinces of Salerno, Naples, 
Potenza, and Avellino has left more 
than 1,000 dead and has rendered many 
thousands homeless. We do not yet know 
the extent of this tragedy. We know only 
that it is immense. 


As the fullest extent of this disaster 
becomes known, Mr. President, we will 
know better the kinds of assistance that 
may be required for the injured, the 
hungry, and the homeless. The United 
States should and will be quickly forth- 
coming in its help for the Italian people, 
for, even in the best of times, we have 
a special bond of kinship and solidarity 
with the nation that has contributed so 
generously to the richness of America. 
For the moment, we can only join Presi- 
dent Carter and other leaders through- 
out the world in expressing to Prime 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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Minister Freloni, his newly established 
government, and the people of Italy our 
profound sorrow and willingness to help. 


For my part, I offer my own commit- 
ment, a commitment that will be shared 
equally and fully on both sides of the 
aisle in this Chamber, and that is to as- 
sist in moving quickly and expeditiously 
any special legislation that may be re- 
quired to provide the assistance needed 
from the American people. I shall ask the 
administration to advise the Congress .at 
the earliest possible date of any assist- 
ance requiring special legislation and I 
assure the administration of my fullest 
cooperation as we attempt to respond to 
this awful disaster. 


For the record, and as an indication of 
the true nature of this event, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the New York Times 
article of this morning be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tott May Go HIGHER: HISTORIC AREAS IN 

RUINS—VICTIMS ARE TRAPPED FOR HOURS 

IN WRECKAGE 


Rome, November 24.—More than 1,000 
people were killed and several thousand were 
injured in the earthquake last night in 
southern Italy, the Italian Interior Ministry 
said tonight. 

However, reliable casualty figures were 
still unavailable tonight from several moun- 
tain villages and hamlets in the Apennines 
near Potenza and Avellino, east of Naples. 
Destroyed bridges and roads, fog and severed 
telephone lines slowed rescue operations. 

Worst hit were the provinces of Naples, 
Salerno, Potenza and Avellino. The Govern- 
ment said that 97 municipalities suffered 
serious damage. 

9 OF 10 HOUSES DESTROYED 

At least 300 dead were reported in the 
town of Sant'Angelo de’ Lombardi, a few 
miles east of Avellino, where 9 out of 10 
houses were reported destroyed. 

The plight of the town was not known 
until midmorning, when a local official suc- 
ceeded in broadcasting distress calls over a 
private radio. 

In Balvano, a mountain village southwest 
of Potenza, about a hundred people were 
killed at Sunday evening mass when the 
facade of a medieval church crumbled. 
About 400 people were attending mass. 

The historic center of Potenza, the pro- 
vincial capital, lay in ruins today. Historic 
quarters, with their ancient buildings, also 
suffered most in other towns. 

The earthquake hit at 7:36 P.M. yesterday, 
a time when most people in the small towns 
and villages of southern Italy were seated at 
dinner tables. 

The first tremor measured 6.8 on the 
Richter scale. Many more tremors—32 in 
one official report—followed over a period 
of several hours. The ensuing tremors were 
less violent than the first shock, but wit- 
nesses reported that a large number of 
people were killed or injured when buildings 
damaged by the first tremor collapsed under 
the impact of the subsequent ones. 

The Richter scale is a measure of ground 
motion as recorded by seismographs. An 
earthquate registering 6 can cause severe 
damage; one registering 7 is considered 
“major” and capable of causing widespread 
damage. The San Francisco earthquake in 
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1906, which occurred before the Richter 
scale was devised, has been estimated at 8.3. 
The Italian earthquake was felt from the 
island of Sicily in the south to Trieste in 
the northeastern corner of the nation. No 
casualties were reported in the north. 

The destruction and the casualties oc- 
curred in an area of about 10,000 square 
miles in southern Italy between Caserta, 16 
miles north of Naples, and Potenza, 90 miles 
east of Naples. 

1976 QUAKE KILLED 997 

The epicenter of the quake was halfway 
between Potenza and Avellino, the two worst- 
hit provincial capitals. Tiny Pescopagano, 
the closest town to the center of the quake, 
was virtually razed but suffered only 19 
casualties, according to the Interior Ministry, 
First reports that more than 70 people had 
died in the town proved to be unfounded, 
the ministry said. 

The last major earthquake that struck 
Ttaly killed 997 people in the northern Friuli 
region in 1976. 

Thousands of soldiers, firemen, carabinieri, 
forest guards, local policemen and Red Cross 
volunteers took part today in the rescue op- 
erations. 

Camera crews for RAI, the national Italian 
television network, gave distraught residents 
in the stricken towns a chance to tell friends 
and relatives in other parts of the country 
that they had survived. For many this was 
the only way to communicate with other 
parts of the country, as telephone lines were 
down in much of the affected area. 

In Rome, the Interior Ministry set up a 
bank of telephone lines for people to call 
in with news and questions about relatives. 
The numbers were announced on television. 

CABINET AIDE RUNS RESCUE 


In midafternoon, Interior Minister Vir- 
ginio Rognoni announced that Giuseppe 
Zamberletti, a Christian Democratic Member 
of Parliament, was put in charge of the res- 
cue operation. He served in the same role 
after the Friuli quake. 

Army trucks took hundreds of tents and 
campers to the Potenza-Avellino area. Heli- 
copters flew in blood plasma and other medi- 
cal supplies. Field hospitals were set up in 
many towns. Naples, the largest stricken city, 
served as the logistics center. 

As night fell, however, it was clear that 
thousands of survivors would spend the 
night without shelter, protected against the 
damp cold by open fires and borrowed blan- 
kets. 

In the cities of Potenza and Avellino as 
well as some of the bigger towns of the re- 
gion, rescue workers continued their opera- 
tions into the night, using generator-driven 
searchlights provided by the army as they 
dug in the ruins of buildings. 

Although hopes of rescuing survivors 
dwindled, a 9-year-old girl was found alive 
in the Potenza area around noon today, more 
than 16 hours after the quake. In Naples, a 
young girl and her mother were rescued alive 
after 16 hours under the rubble of a nine- 
story apartment building that had collapsed. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my 
remaining time to the control of the ma- 
jority leader for whatever purpose he 
may require. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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UNITED STATES AND WEST EURO- 
PEAN DISAGREEMENTS OVER 
THE SOVIET MILITARY THREAT— 
PART 2 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 1 year 
ago, on October 25, 1979, I gave a speech 
in the Senate demonstrating the sharp 
disagreements over military policy be- 
tween the United States and our NATO 
allies. I said then that these disagree- 
ments were becoming more common and 
more serious. My conclusion was that the 
disagreements over military policy are 
illustrative of the widening differences 
between the United States and West 
European perceptions of the Soviet mili- 
tary threat to NATO, and these differ- 
ences can result in irreparable harm to 
the alliance. 

The major fact that I brought forward 
in my speech of 1 year ago was that West 
Germany appeared to be planning in- 
creases in its defense budget significantly 
below the 3-percent rate of increase 
agreed to by the NATO allies. My analy- 
sis of the available figures indicated that 
while West German defense plans called 
for a defense budget increase of about 3 
percent in 1980, it would only achieve 
about 2 percent in 1981 and less in the 
following 2 years. This analysis was 
based on projections of inflation likely 
to be experienced in West Germany. 

Moreover, I pointed out that other 
NATO governments, including Denmark 
and the Netherlands, might also fall 
substantially below the 3-percent pledge. 

The evidence is now undeniable that 
many, if not most, of our NATO allies 
are falling behind the 3-percent real 
growth defense goal. Among the reasons 
offered by NATO and European spokes- 
men are inflation, budgetary pressures, 
and lack of public support for higher de- 
fense spending. 

An article in the Aviation Week and 
Space Technology issue of October 27, 
1980, reports that real defense spending 
in West Germany will be below 3 percent 
in 1980, and that only by manipulating 
budgetary figures to include questionable 
items is there an increase close to the 
pledge. Among the questionable items 
included in the German defense budget 
is an arms package for Turkey consist- 
ing of old military equipment. The fol- 
lowing nations will also probably be un- 
able to meet the 3-percent target in 1981, 
according to Aviation Week and Space 
Technology: 

The Netherlands has limited its real 
growth in defense spending to 1.5 per- 
cent. 

In Denmark a debate is taking place 
over a proposal to freeze defense spend- 
ing for the next 4 years. 


In Belgium, serious economic problems 
are forcing cutbacks on military activi- 
ties. 

In Italy an inflation rate of about 18 
percent makes it unlikely that the 3- 
percent target will be met. 

No one expects Portugal to come close 
to the 3-percent target. 

Turkey is expecting, at best, a 55-per- 
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cent inflation rate in 1981 and it is also 
unlikely that it will meet the target. 

A recent news report out of London 
discloses a battle over the defense 
budget taking place in the government 
of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher. 
According to press reports, the Treasury 
Ministry is recommending that defense 
expenditures be held down over the next 
3 years. According to the Washington 
Post, British defense officials acknowl- 
edge that the 3-percent target is un- 
likely to be met this year. The reason as 
in several other European countries, ap- 
pears to be the high rate of inflation. 

I might add, that a year ago I made 
an inquiry to the British Embassy about 
this question of real defense spending. 
My calculations indicated that, based on 
official British figures, their defense 
spending could increase by 3 percent in 
real terms only if there was a drastic 
reduction in their inflation rate. The 
reply I received was that the British 
Government expected to meet the 3-per- 
cent target. Apparently, those who made 
the reply did not adequately take into 
account the problem of inflation. 

But those who may feel gloomy over 
the ability or willingness of NATO allies 
to live up to their 3-percent spending 
pledge can take some cheer. Apparently, 
Luxembourg, that tower of military 
strength in Western Europe, is expected 
to reach the 3-percent target in 1981. 

It should be obvious by now that there 
is something about the military threat 
that does not add up. The impetus for 
increasing our own military spending 
comes largely from the perception in 
Washington of a growing Soviet military 
threat to NATO, a threat that is aimed 
at Western Europe. Yet, the nations of 
Western Europe appear to be either re- 
neging or dragging their feet on the 
matter of increasing their defense 
spending. Spokesmen for NATO and 
others cite economic and budgetary 
pressures as the main reason for the 
Europeans falling behind the 3-percent 
target. 

That may be. But does not it tell us 
something about the way the Europeans 
view their priorities, their military re- 
quirements, and the Soviet military 
threat? I assume that if the Europeans 
felt strongly enough about the Soviet 
threat, they would meet the 3-percent 
target despite the economic constraints. 

If the European countries do not meet 
the 3-percent target, that ought to be 
convincing evidence of the need to re- 
assess our own priorities. 

The Soviets are undoubtedly building 
up their military capabilities. The issue 
is what do American interests require 
in terms of our own defense spending? 

Popular or not, proposals to increase 
the defense budget need to be carefully 
scrutinized. And at some point in the de- 
liberations, I would like someone to ex- 
plain the divergence of views that appear 
to exist between Washington and most 
of the capitals of Western Europe with 
respect to NATO's military requirements. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article from 
Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
October 27, 1980, entitled “Doubt Cast 
on NATO’s 3-Percent Real Growth De- 
fense Goal,” and the article from the 
Washington Post, October 25, 1980, en- 
titled “Britain Cutting Defense Outlays 
Despite Promise.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
BRITAIN CUTTING DEFENSE OvuTLAYS DESPITE 
PROMISE 
(By Leonard Downle, Jr.) 

Lonpon, October 24.—Documents leaked 
apparently by angry defense officials here 
show that the British Treasury has proposed 
substantial cuts in the country’s planned 
military spending over the next three years 
which would undermine its commitment to 
meet NATO targets for increased defense 
outlays. 

The documents are diplomatically embar- 
rassing both to Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, whose government has promised 
adherence to a 3 percent NATO-wide annual 
increase, and to the Carter administration, 
which proposed that goal for the alliance in 
1977 and has considered Britain a bulwark 
of compliance. The British Treasury has put 
a lid on such defense spending for the rest 
of this year and has recommended that more 
than $1 billion be cut from planned increases 
over the next three years. 

Thatcher could still override the Treasury's 
recommendations, but defense officials have 
acknowledged that the 3 percent target is 
unlikely to be met this year. 

Earlier, the Thatcher government had 
trumpeted its commitment to the full 3 per- 
cent defense increases as evidence of its 
strong loyalty to U.S. leadership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

[The White House and the Defense Depart- 
ment refused to comment on the evidence of 
changes in British military spending.] 

American officials have pointed to the ex- 
ample of Britain in trying to prod West Ger- 
many and—outside NATO—Japan to raise 
their defense budgets, Despite sometimes in- 
tense pressure from Washington, the smaller 
NATO nations Denmark, Belgium and Hol- 
land are falling short of the proclaimed goal. 

Until now, Thatcher has exempted defense 
from her monetarist economic policy of 
budgetary cutbacks. 

But the recommendations of Treasury, 
leaked yesterday, could mean that Britain's 
defense spending would rise by only half the 
3 percent NATO target through 1984, al- 
though Thatcher’s Defense Secretary Francis 
Pym said today that final decisions have not 
yet been made. 

Defense officials and military commanders 
are fighting the Treasury's spending re- 
Straints in a bureaucratic battle that became 
public with the leak to Britain’s domestic 
news service, the Press Association, of the 
secret government documents revealing not 
only the Treasury’s plans but the military's 
objections. Pym has acknowledged the au- 
thenticity of the documents and begun an 
investigation into their leak, which violates 
Britain’s draconian Official Secrets Act. 

In a confidential letter to Pym last month, 
Thatcher's top budget cutter, Treasury Chief 
Secretary John Biffen, said defense must 
now “accept a fair share” of new, across-the- 
board spending cuts because of the country’s 
“acute economic difficulty.” Biffen told Pym 
that “clearly this would mean that we would 
not meet the 3 percent target.” 
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Thatcher's pledge to reduce government 
spending during Britain’s economic crisis 
apparently may now be given precedence 
over the commitment to meet the NATO 
target. “A strong defense requires a strong 
economy,” Biffen wrote to Pym in mid- 
September. 

But the Defense Ministry's top civil 
servant, Permanent Undersecretary Frank 
Cooper, warned Pym in a secret memo a few 
weeks later that Britain's military chiefs of 
staff were “naturally seriously concerned” 
about the effect the reductions would have 
on operations and weapons buying. 

Even before Biffen sent his letter recom- 
mending the new cuts, the military chie’s 
complained to Cooper at a meeting in Au- 
gust, according to another secret memo, that 
they were being given too little money for 
major weapons programs. 

Pym then said at another meeting two 
days later, according to the documents, that 
he “could not rule out the option of slower 
progress towards plans to improve manning 
levels in the Army over the next few years.” 

Britain’s chief of staff, Adm. Terence 
Lewin, responded that the military chiefs 
would prefer to review Britain's overall de- 
fense commitments instead. Present and 
former defense officials had previously 
warned that Britain’s participation in NATO 
deployment might have to be reduced to 
afford the $12 billion for replacing Britain's 
multiple-warhead Trident submarine-based 
nuclear missile system. The recently reduced 
Trident program remains protected from 
further cuts in planned defense spending. 

Pym has already ordered minor changes 
in Britain's military deployment, reducing 
the cruising speed of British ships on NATO 
duty in the Mediterranean to save fuel, pull- 
ing two British frigates out of a NATO exer- 
cise and canceling joint exercises with 
Danish forces, according to the documents. 

Cooper warned Pym in a confidential 
memo two weeks ago of “evidence of more 
NATO and international awareness of our 
reduction in activity levels” at a time when 
the “international situation had deterior- 
ated dangerously” because of the Iraqi- 
Tranian war. 


Dovst Cast ON NATO’s 3-Percent REAL 
GROWTH DEFENSE GOAL 
(By Eugene Kozicharow) 

BRUSSELS.—Preliminary forecast indicates 
that almost every European member nation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will fall to meet the alliance’s goal of 3 per- 
cent real growth in annual defense spending 
in 1981, according to NATO officials here. 

The officials. who have been closely moni- 
toring defense budget projections for the 
coming year, told AVIATION WEEK & SPACE 
TecHNotocy that. depending on the individ- 
ual national inflation rates. tiny Luxembourg 
appears to be the only European alliance 
member definitely to hit a 3 percent plus 
growth in real defense spending. 

The officials pointed out that the goal of 
3 percent real growth in defense spending 
was a linchpin of U.S. foreign policy in 1977 
when President Jimmy Carter convinced the 
alliance to back increased spending for de- 
fense to counter a massive Warsaw Pact mili- 
tary modernization program. They added 
that it is even possible the U.S. will not meet 
the required 3 percent real growth figure for 
Fiscal 1981. 

“There are serious concerns about this 
whole question of 3 percent,” one NATO offi- 
cial said. + 

Acknowledging the problem, NATO Secre- 
tary General Joseph Luns recently said all 
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mber nation budgets will come un- 
eae hireak pressure in the “ae: ae years. 

A ould appear that the immediate eco- 
ona TAISTI the NATO allies will be 
marked by continued high inflation rates, 
increasing unemployment, low economic 
growth and prolonged balance of payments 

,” he sald, 
P saded that competition for declining 
government revenues is quite intense, with 
continuous pressure for greater government 
spending on economic relief measures, at the 
sacrifice of other budgetary demands. 

“This situation seems hardly propitious for 
improving upon the current ratio, by which, 
for example, Western Europe expends seven 
times more on social welfare than on defense. 

“Rather, unless governments can find ways 
to build broader public support for greater 
efforts in the defense field, which in the pres- 
ent circumstances I find difficult to forecast 
with any confidence, many of them will prob- 
ably be doing well merely to maintain defense 
expenditures at their present levels,” the 
Official said. 

Luns said the alliance’s defense difficulties 
are taking place while Soviet defense ex- 
penditures rise. “The Soviet defense budget 
is rising at the rate of 4-5 percent in real 
terms each year and stands now at the 
equivalent of about $160 billion.” 


NATO officials said that already in Fiscal 
1980 many alliance members were struggling 
to meet the 3 percent real growth figure as 
the price of oil and inflation rates cut into 
national budgets. West Germany, which is 
considered a mainstay of European nations 
in NATO, barely hit the 3 percent real growth 
figure after approving a supplemental fuel 
expenditure and by including in its defense 
budget an arms package of old military 
equipment that went to Turkey. 

The officials said the following nations will 
probably fail to meet the 3 percent target in 
1981: 

Holland—The country’s $5.5 billion de- 
fense budget limits growth in real terms to 
1.5 percent. 

Denmark—The Danish government is in 
a serious battle with opposition parties and 
other NATO nations over its plans to freeze 
defense spending in real growth for the next 
four years, 1981-85. The Danish government 
position prompted a letter from Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown that expressed 
doubts the Danish military will be able to 
perform NATO tasks in the future. 

Belglum—With serious economic prob- 
lems, Belgium’s defense forces have been 
forced to cut back on military exercises, air 
force training flights and troop movements. 
Because of a lack of fuel, the Belgian armed 
forces were forced to use the railroads to 
move equipment and personnel. 

Italy—With an inflation rate of about 
18 percent a year, only a major defense ap- 
propriation will carry Italian spending over 
the 3 percent figure. Lack of a stable govern- 
ment and increasing unemployment also will 
make inroads in efforts to bolster defense 
spending. 

West Germany—Sharp downturn in the 
West German economy with predictions of 
only 1 percent in economic growth in the 
next year, plus rising unemployment, indi- 
cates that West Germany’s real growth in 
defense will be below the 3 percent mark. 
NATO officials predict it will reach about 
2.8 percent, but the increasing cost of de- 
fense systems in the midst of a major defense 
modernization program could reduce the 
figure further. 

Portugal—Economically hamstrung in the 
last several years, Portugal has had to live 
largely off the aid of other alliance members 
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and no one sees it coming close to a 3 per- 
cent figure in real defense increases. 

Turkey—Only a major bailout earlier this 
year prevented the Turkish economy from 
collapsing and Western military leaders fore- 
see difficult times ahead. Turkish military 
leaders are predicting a 55 percent inflation 
rate for 1981, which would be a major 
achievement, considering that skyrocketing 
inflation rate this year was almost double. 

NATO officials said inflation rates also will 
determine whether other European alliance 
members, the United Kingdom, and Norway 
in particular, will hit the 3 percent real 
growth target. They noted that both coun- 
tries are almost self-supporting in oil, but 
major internal problems have led to high 
unemployment and expensive social pro- 
grams that compete directly with defense 
outlays. 


While the government of Margaret 
Thatcher in England has publicly endorsed 
a strong defense, an 18 percent inflation rate 
and massive unemployment are key national 
issues. 


In the case of Norway, one official said, 
“It is one of the stronger performers in the 
alliance,” with hopes running high that it 
will achieve the targeted spending, The offi- 
cials said Luxembourg’s defense spending 
will increase by 4 percent in real terms in 
1981, but added that the small nation is 
only a marginal contributor to the alliance’s 
force structure. Luxembourg’s defense 
budget in 1979 was about $400 million. The 
NATO officials added that Canada ts expected 
to reach 3 percent in real growth in defense 
spending in 1981, the country’s second year 
in a row to achieve that figure after falling 
short in previous years. 


A bright spot in Western European spend- 
ing is France’s 1981 budget, which forecasts 
a 18 percent increase in defense spending 
(see p. 63). Although no longer a military 
member of the alliance, France's real spend- 
ing for defense, discounting a 10.5-13 per- 
cent inflation rate, is seen as a positive step 
in a rather bleak year by NATO officials. With 
most European NATO allies slipping below 
the real growth amount required by NATO, 
officials are looking to Washington for lead- 
ership to insure that NATO's defense posture 
does not erode because of a lack of funds. 

Officials point to election campaign state- 
ments by both President Carter and Repub- 
lican Party nominee Ronald Reagan firmly 
committing the U.S. to an increase in de- 
fense spending. Some officials, however, are 
leery of President Carter's sudden efforts to 
make a strong defense budget a major cam- 
paign issue. They point to Carter's perform- 
ance in 1978 when only a last-minute change 
of U.S. policy prevented the U.S. from fail- 
ing to meet the 3 percent commitment. Also, 
it was supplemental funding and strong con- 
gressional action in 1979 that pulled the 
U.S. defense budget over the 3 percent tar- 
get, they claim. 

While both Gen. Bernard Rogers, Supreme 
Allied Commander-Europe, and top Defense 
Dept. official Robert Komer have pressed Eu- 
ropean government leaders to fall in line to 
meet the spending goal, internal national 
problems have forced most NATO nations to 
forego the target. Burgeoning military sys- 
tem costs also have seriously crimped na- 
tional defense budgets with many nations 
forced to defer or suspend certain acquisi- 
tion programs, other officials asserted 
(AW&ST Oct. 20, p. 113). One official said 
Gen. Rogers has repeatedly warned European 
allies that the 1980s is a very critical period 
and a failure of NATO to match Soviet 
spending will lead to serlous consequences. 
“If the West doesn't meet the challenge, we 
will be in for a very rough time. U.S. repre- 
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sentatives are insisting that the allies must 
carry their share," he said. 

Other officials assert President Carter's 
own paring of the U.S. defense budget, with 
major cutbacks in Navy and Army programs, 
have given European governments a way out 
in cutting back on their own spending. They 
claimed the Office of Management and 
Budget cutbacks in operations and mainte- 
nance funding for all the services had re- 
duced military readiness. 

While some NATO officials maintain that 
the 3 percent goal is hard to quantify be- 
cause of many economic factors, including 
inflation and specific national policy con- 
cerning strong currency, others say it has 
become & symbol of strong alliance, Failure 
to meet that goal, however, indicates a deci- 
sion on the part of national governments to 
divert funds for other programs subse- 
quently decreasing maintenance of NATO 
strength, one official said. 

U.S. firmness in meeting the 3 percent goal 
is a key element in getting the other allies 
to make a similar effort, he said. “The U.S. 
must stand up and be counted.” 


RESIGNATION OF JAY JANIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday Jay Janis, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, an- 
nounced his resignation effective on De- 
cember 15. The Home Loan Bank Board 
is a relatively obscure agency but it af- 
fects the lives of millions of Americans. 
It supervises the savings and loan in- 
dustry which has been the principal 
source of mortgage credit for the Ameri- 
can family. And it plays a key role in 
designing programs and policies to 
maintain a steady and even flow of 
mortgage credit. 

Jay Janis has been one of the ablest 
and most dedicated Chairmen the Bank 
Board has ever had and his leadership 
will be sorely missed. The most impres- 
sive quality about Jay Janis is his deep 
understanding of housing and housing 
finance. He served as a top assistant to 
Housing Secretary Robert Weaver in the 
Johnson administration. He then be- 
came a highly successful home builder 
in Florida. He served as the Under Sec- 
retary of HUD in the Carter adminis- 
tration. And, for the last year and a 
half he has been at the helm of the 
Home Loan Bank Board during the most 
perilous period of the history of the sav- 
ings and loan industry. Wracked by 
double digit inflation and the most se- 
vere earnings squeeze in its history, the 
savings and loan industry was most for- 
tunate to have a regulator of Mr. Janis’ 
calibre on the job. 

Jay Janis also did a superb job in 
leading the industry toward a more en- 
lightened lending policy in older, urban 
neighborhoods, Today the savings and 
loan industry, more than ever before, 
has become active in helping to revitalize 
hundreds of older neighborhoods and 
much of the credit for this belongs to 
Jay Janis. 

Also, Mr. President, Jay Janis, per- 
haps more than anyone in Washington, 
appreciates the unique and vital role 
played by the savings and loan industry 
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in our housing finance system. At a time 
when the Congress was acting on the 
most substantial financial restructuring 
legislation since the early days of the 
New Deal, Jay’s counsel and advice was 
indispensable. 

Mr. President, Jay Janis has served 
his country well and his departure from 
the Bank Board comes as a great dis- 
appointment. We in the Congress and 
the country at large owe him a great 
debt. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the distinguished 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I did not 
know of the resignation of Mr. Jay 
Janis, Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, until my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin pointed it out. 

I want to join in the comments the 
Senator has made with regard to Mr. 
Janis. 

I donot know of any man who has 
served in that position at a more difficult 
time, especially during a more difficult 
transition period, and with great dignity 
and ability, than Mr. Jay Janis. 

I think he has a particular understand- 
ing of the role of the savings and loan 
industry, the role it has played in home 
building throughout America for decades 
now. 

He has shown extreme courage in 
working with the new Deregulation Com- 
mittee that was created by this Congress 
earlier. 

I, too, regret that he is leaving. I un- 
derstand, of course, his reasons for 


leaving. 

But I join in the praise of my distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin be- 
cause I think he certainly deserves those 
comments. He has rendered the Nation 
a real service. 


I thank the Chair. 


THE HOLOCAUST SURVIVORS—THE 
ONGOING TRAGEDY OF GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 35 
years ago, the world witnessed the most 
horrible genocide known to mankind. As 
Allied forces liberated the Nazi concen- 
tration camps in 1945, the dreadful reali- 
zation of Nazi atrocities became appar- 
ent. I have spoken out many times in the 
past about the 6 million Jews who were 
killed by the Nazis. I wil! continue to 
speak about them, for they must never 
be forgotten. However, today, I would like 
to speak about the few brave survivors of 
the holocaust. 


A new and imprtant work has just 
been published, “The Faith and Doubt of 
Holocaust Survivors” by Reeve Robert 
Brenner. Through interviews with holo- 
caust survivors, the book examines the 
underlying meaning of their experiences. 
The personal testimonies of the survivors 
are sad and tragic, but must be heard if 
one is to have a true understanding of 
the terror of the holocaust. 

Brenner maintains that “‘thousands of 
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survivors dispersed in all the world re- 
main living victims and witnesses” of 
the dreadful acts of the Nazis. Victims of 
brutality unprecedented in modern 
times. Witnesses who demand that we do 
everything possible to insure that geno- 
cide never happen again. 

But can this be insured? I think not. 
The nature of man is such that there 
never can be guarantees. However, we 
can move one step closer to preventing 
another holocaust by ratifying the Geno- 
cide Convention. I urge my colleagues to 
pass the genocide treaty in a show of sup- 
port for human rights and dignity. 

In Brenner's books, one survivor of a 
Nazi concentration camp believes that 
man was to blame for the holocaust. Man 
made the holocaust, but man also could 
have prevented it. Man can now help 
prevent another genocide from occur- 
ring. In the words of this survivor, “God 
gave man free will. God did not create 
man a robot, but rather capable of mak- 
ing decisions and free choices.” 

Mr. President, it is time we heed the 
advice of a man whose mental and physi- 
cal scars will be with him forever. It is 
time that we act and ratify the Genocide 
Convention. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEL- 
CHER). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MOTION TO PROCEED TO CONSIDER 
THE NOMINATION OF STEPHEN G. 
BREYER TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed in exec- 
utive session to consider the nomination 
of Stephen Breyer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, I have 
raised the question of whether the nom- 
ination is properly before the Senate be- 
cause it was reported in violation of Sen- 
ate rule XXVI 7(a) (1) in that it was not 
reported by a majority of the members of 
the Judiciary Committee physically pres- 
ent at the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I wish 
to avail myself of the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
a debatable question. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is the Chair ruling that 
a point of order is not debatable? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable. The underlying mo- 
tion is not debatable. On the question of 
a point of order it is at the sufferance of 
the Chair. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I appeal 
the ruling of the Chair on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ap- 
peal, of course, is debatable. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
how can an appeal be lodged? The Chair 
has not issued any ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ap- 
real ordinarily would be debatable. It is 
not debatable at this point because of 
the underlying question which is not de- 
batable. 

The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. BAKER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia to lay on the 
table the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bay), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Durkin), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) , the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. Nunn), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pett) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 
KAWA), the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) , the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias) , the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from [Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), and the Senator from 
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Wyoming (Mr. Wattop) are necessarily 
absent. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Regular order, 
Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Levin). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 485 Leg.] 


YEAS—40 


Ford 
Glenn 
Heflin 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Byrd, Jackson 
Harry F., Jr. Johnston 
Byrd, Robert C. Leahy 
Chiles Levin 
Cranston Long 
Culver McGovern 
DeConcini Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


NAYS—37 


Hatfield 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jepsen. 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 


Baucus 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Moynihan 


Stewart 
Talmadge 
Williams 


Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Daniorth 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Goldwater 
Hatch 


Lugar 
McClure 
Morgan 
Pressler 
Roth 
NOT VOTING—23 


Hart Packwood 
Hayakawa Pell 
Javits Percy 
Kennedy Ribicoff 
Magnuson Stone 
Mathias Tsongas 
Matsunaga Wallop 
Nunn 

So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is now ready to rule—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
that is not in order. We have just had a 
rollcall. It shows a quorum is present. 
No business has intervened. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is correct. 
There has been no intervening business 
since the rollcall. To determine the 
question of order, the Chair will have to 
ask a representative of the committee, 
since the chairman is not here, if there 
was an actual majority of the committee 
present when the nomination was re- 
ported. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. There was not an executive ses- 
sion when the vote on Mr. Breyer was 
taken up. There was not a physical ma- 
jority there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is correct. The 
Senate will be in order so we can hear 
the Senator from Arizona. This is an im- 
portant statement we all should hear. 
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Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I am 
a member of the Judiciary Committee 
and there was not a physical majority 
present when voting this nomination 
out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair then asks, how was the nomina- 
tion reported out? 

Mr. DECONCINI. It was polled out by 
a written poll circulated to all the mem- 
bers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to recess. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senator can make the motion, but I 
hope the Chair will rule as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator’s motion to recess made accord- 
ing to the resolution relative to the re- 
cess for today? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[Quorum No. 35 Leg.] 


Glenn 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Weicker 
Willams 


DeConcini 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durkin 
Eagleton 


McClure 
McGovern 
Melcher 
Metzenbaum 
Exon Mitchell Young 

Ford Morgan Zorinsky 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to recess. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
cess. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
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Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Harr), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risrcorr), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Stone), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), and 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIS) are necessarily absent. 


I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on Official business. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. DuRENBERGER) , 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS), and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. WaLLop) are necessarily 
absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any other Senator in the Chamber who 
desires to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 57, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 486 Leg.] 


Goldwater 
Hatch 
Heflin 


DeConcini 
Domenici 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Ribicoff 
Svennis 
Stevens 
Stone 


Wallop 


Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Packwood 
Pell 

Percy 


Durenberger 
Garn 


Gravel 
Hart 


So the motion to recess was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was rejected, if I am qualified to 
do so, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is qualified. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I hope the Senator will not continue in 
his futile effort to delay the inevitable. 

The Chair is going to rule at some 
point during the day, and the Senate will 
then proceed to take up the Agriculture 
appropriation bill. I hope we will finish 
the bill today and take care of the Sen- 
ate’s business so that the Senators might 
go home at a reasonable hour. The Sen- 
ator may be delaying the reasonable hour 
when Senators may be able to go home. 

In any event, the adjournment resolu- 
tion for next Friday a week has not yet 
been enacted, and the Senate will com- 
plete its business before it goes home on 
Friday, December 5; and all these hours 
that are ticking away now may be very 
valuable hours when that point arrives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the motion 
to recess was rejected. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnvuson), the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) , the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Stone), and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on Official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Marnas), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLop) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 20. 
nays 62, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 487 Leg.] 


YEAS—20 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Morgan 
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Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Cohen 
Durenberger 
Hatfield 
Heinz 


Pressler 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Simpson 
Stevens 
Warner 
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Moynihan 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
Metzenbaum Young 
Mitchell Zorinsky 
NOT VOTING—18 


Pell 
Percy 
Ribicoff 
Stone 
Tsongas 
Wallop 
So the motion to reconsider vote No. 
486 was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question of order is well taken. 
Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination having been reported in the 
absence of an actual majority of the 
committee present—— 
Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (continu- 
ing). The reporting thereof is void, and 
the nomination is sent back to the com- 
mittee. 
Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 


MOTION TO RECESS UNTIL 3 P.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to recess 
until 3 p.m. and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. , 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
he cannot move and suggest the absence 
of a quorum. When he moves, he loses 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire to recess. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Durkin), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Hart), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) , the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) , the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. STONE), 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Tsoncas) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on official business. 


I further announce that if present and 
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voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Marutas), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WaALLop) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber wish- 
ing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 488 Leg.] 


YEAS—21 


Domenici 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
NAYS—59 


Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
Hollings 
Huddleston 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 


McClure 
Pressier 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Warner 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Byrd, Inouye 
Harry F., Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Javits 
Chafee Johnston 
Chiles Kassebaum 
Cranston Leahy 
Culver Levin 
DeConcini Long 
Durenberger McGovern 
Eagleton Melcher 
Exon Metzenbaum 
Ford Mitchell Young 
Glenn Morgan Zorinsky 


NOT VOTING—20 


Hart Percy 
Kennedy Ribicoff 
Magnuson Stone 
Mathias Tower 
Matsunaga Tsongas 
Packwood Wallop 
Pell 


So the motion to recess until 3 p.m. 
was rejected. 


Moynihan 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Proxmire 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Weicker 
Williams 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Church 
Durkin 
Garn 
Graveľ 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state H.R. 7591 by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 7591) making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, and Re- 
lated Agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. COHEN 
may proceed for not to exceed 3 minutes 
on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATION- 
AL DEFENSE PROGRAMS AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT 
Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask the 

Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
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from the House of Representatives on S. 
3074. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3074) to 
authorize appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Energy for national defense pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1981, and for other 
purposes. 

(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the Recorp of November 20, 
1980 beginning at page 30399.) 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1794 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate agree to the amendment of 
the House to S. 3074 with an amendment. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
for the information of the Senate, Mr. 
JACKSON has approved the request by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. 
COHEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1794. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of the House, 
insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “De- 
partment of Energy National Security and 
Military Applications of Nuclear Energy Au- 
thorization Act of 1981". 


TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for operating ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out national 
security programs (including scientific re- 
search and development in support of the 
armed services, strategic and critical mate- 
rials necessary for the common defense, and 
military applications of nuclear energy and 
related management and support activities) 
as follows: 

(1) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $141,775,000, to be allocated 
as follows: 
bone For glass laser experiments, $69,800,- 

(B) For gas laser experiments, $38,000,000. 

(C) For particle beam experiments, $15,- 
700,000. 

(D) For supporting research and experi- 
ments, $17,000,000, none of which may be 
used for the research, development, or dem- 
onstration of the use of heavy ion devices 
as drivers for inertial confinement fusion 
experiments and inertial confinement fusion 
systems. 

(E) For program direction, $1,275,000. 

(2) For the naval reactors development 
program, $250,350,000, including $10,350,000 
for program direction. 

(3) For weapons activities, $1,836,823,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, $501,- 
064,000. 

(B) For weapons testing, $318,000,000. 

(C) For production and surveillance, 
$980,100,000. 


(D) For program direction, $37,659,000. 
(4) For verification and control technol- 
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ogy, $38,591,000, including $1,765,000 for pro- 
gram direction. 

(5) For the defense nuclear materials pro- 
duction and byproducts management pro- 
gram, to be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary for Defense Programs, $709,255,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For production 
$226,907,000. 

(B) For the processing of defense nuclear 
materials, $104,419,000. 

(C) For supporting services, $93,739,000, 
of which $15,000,000 shall be used for the 
fiscal year 1981 increment of startup costs 
for the Purex chemical processing plant and 
N-reactor mode conversion at Richland, 
Washington. 

(D) For fluorinel processing of nonpro- 
duction fuels and related activities, $26,890,- 
000. 
(E) For special isotope separations re- 
search, $14,815,000. 

(F) For decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, $4,000,000. 

(G) For interim waste operations, $149,- 
940,000. 

(H) For long term waste management 
technology, $75,500,000, of which $5,000,000 
shall be used only for the waste isolation pi- 
lot plant as authorized by section 213 of 
Public Law 96-164. 

(I) For transportation research and de- 
velopment, $5,000,000. 

(J) For program direction, $3,045,000, of 
which $1,330,000 shall be used for materials 
production and $1,715,000 shall be used for 
byproducts management. 

(6) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards technology development program 
(defense program), $43,304,000, including 
$3,795,000 for program direction. 


PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition and modification of facili- 
ties, land acquisition related thereto, and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national security programs, as follows: 

(1) For defense inertial confinement fu- 
sion: 

Project 81-D-101, particle beam fusion ac- 
celerator-II, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico, $36,750,300. 

Project 80-AE-11, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Los Alamos National Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $14,300,000, for a total 
project authorization of $15,300,000. 

Project 80-AE-12, target fabrication fa- 
cility, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory, California, $6,600,000 
for a total project authorization of $7,600,- 
000. 

Project 75-3-b, high energy laser facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, an additional sum of $8,000,000, 
for a total project authorization of $62,500,- 
000. 

(2) For naval reactors development: 

Project 81-T-111, general plant projects, 
various locations, $3,320,000. 

Project 81-T-112, modifications and addi- 
tions to prototype facilities, various loca- 
tions, $103,000,000. 

Project 81—-T-113, fuel materials examina- 
tion area upgrading, Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Mifflin, Pennsylvania, $2,- 
700,000. 

(3) For weapons activities: 

Project 81-D-102, general plant projects, 
various locations, $28,900,000. 

Project 81—-D-103, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,600,000. 


Project 81-D-104, heavy duty drill repair 
facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,700,000. 


Project 81-D-105, engineering office build- 
ing, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,800,000. 
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Project 81-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California, $6,600,000. 

Project 81-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, var- 
fous locations, $31,000,000. 

Project 81—D-108, reactor support facili- 
ties, Sandia National Laboratories, New Mex- 
ico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-110, upgrade industrial liquid 
waste treatment plants, Los Alamos National 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, $8,000,000. 

Project 81-D-111, water system upgrade, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-112, tritium handling facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $4,100,000. 

Project 81-D-115, MX warhead production 
facilities, various locations, $10,000,000. 

Project 81—-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, various locations, $75,000,000. 

Project 81-D-119, reclamation facility im- 
provements, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $1,200,000. 

Project 81—D-120, control of effluents and 
pollutants, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, $3,000,000. 

Project 81-D-121, upgrade weapons stag- 
ing area roads, Pantex Plant, Texas, 
$1,600,000. 

Project 81-D-133, earthquake damage 
restoration, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, $3,000,000. 

Project 81-D-134, earthquake damage: 
restoration, Sandia National Laboratory at 
Livermore, California, $2,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-5, ground launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations, an additional sum of 
$3,000,000, for a total project authorization 
of $7,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-6, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, vari- 
ous locations, an additional sum of $29,900,- 
000 for a total project authorization of 
$69,300,000. 

Project 79-7-e, production and assembly 
facilities, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $13,000,000 for a total 
project authorization of $23,000,000. 

Project 79-7-p, facilities for new modern 
strategic bomb, various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $7,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $35,000,000. 

(4) For materials production and by- 
products management: 

Project 81-D-123, general plant projects, 
various locations, $14,600,000. 

Project 81-D-124, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,200,000. 

Project 81-D-125, N-reactor safety and en- 
vironmental improvements, security and 
surveillance, Richland, Washington, $5,100,- 
000. 


Project 81-D-126, pollution abatement fa- 
cilities, Richland, Washington, $1,000,000. 

Project 81—D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, $35,000,- 
000. 

Project 81-D-131, remote analytical facil- 
ity upgrade and expansion, Idaho Fuels Proc- 
essing Facility, Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory, Idaho, $28,500,000. 

Project 81-D-141, hangers for N-reactor 
irradiated fuel storage, Richland, Washing- 
ton, $5,000,000, 

Project 81-D-142, steam transfer header, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $7,000,000. 

Project 81-D-143, L-reactor upgrade, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $49,000,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fluorinel dissolution proc- 
ess and fuel receiving improvements, Idaho 
Chemical Processing Plant, Idaho Nationa) 
Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, an additional 
sum of $34,000,000, for a total project au- 
thorization of $149,400,000. 

Project 81-T-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $9,140,000. 
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Project 81-T-102, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $5,130,000. 

Project 81-T—103, sixth set of calcined 
solids storage bins, Idaho Chemical Proc- 
essing Plant, Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory, Idaho, $15,000,000. 

Project 81-T-104, radioactive waste facil- 
ities improvements, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Tennessee, $20,000,000. 

Project 81-T-105, defense waste process- 
ing facility, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-T-106, transuranic waste 
treatment facility, Idaho National Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, Idaho, $10,000,000 (AE only). 

Project 77—13-f, waste isolation pilot plant, 
Delaware Basin, southeast New Mexico, an 
additional sum of $29,000,000, for a total 
project authorization of $119,000,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

(A) for defense inertial confinement fu- 
sion, $11,000,000; 

(B) for naval reactors development, $39,- 
000,000; 

(C) for weapons activities, $113,700,000; 

(D) for verification and control tech- 
nology, $800,000; 

(E) for materials production and byprod- 
ucts management, $75,507,000 of which $53,- 
000,000 shall be used for materials produc- 
tion and $22,507,000 shall be used for by- 
products management; and 

(F) for nuclear materials security and 
safeguards development, $3,400,000. 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMING 


Sec. 201. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act— 

(1). no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of 105 percent of the amount author- 
ized for that program by this Act or $10,- 


000,000 more than the amount authorized 
for that program by this Act, whichever is 
the lesser, and 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 


unless a period of thirty calendar days (not 
including any day in which either House 
of Congress is not in session because of ad- 
journment of more than three calendar days 
to a day certain) has passed after receipt 
by the appropriate committees of Congress 
of notice from the Secretary of Energy 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Secretary"”) containing a full and com- 
plete statement of the action proposed to 
be taken and the facts and circumstances 
relied upon in support of such proposed 
action, or unless each such committee be- 
fore the expiration of such period has trans- 
mitted to the Secretary written notice to 
the effect that such committee has no ob- 
jection to the proposed action. 

(b) In no event may the total amount of 
funds obligated pursuant to this Act ex- 
ceed the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act. 

LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction project under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project authorized by 
this Act, the estimated cost of the project 
is revised due to unforeseen cost variations 
and the revised cost of the project exceeds 
$1,000,000, the Secretary shall immediately 
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furnish a complete report to the appropriate 
committees of Congress explaining the rea- 
sons for the cost variation. 

(c) In no event may the total amount 
of funds obligated to carry out all general 
plant projects authorized by this Act exceed 
the total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for such projects by this Act. 

LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and 
was authorized by any previous Act, ex- 
ceeds by more than 25 percent the higher 
of (1) the amount authorized for the proj- 
ect, or (2) the amount of the total esti- 
mated cost for the project as shown in the 
most recent budget justification data sub- 
mitted to Congress, the project may not be 
started or additional obligations incurred 
in connection with the project above the 
total estimated cost, as the case may be, 
unless a period of thirty calendar days (not 
including any day in which either House of 
Congress is not in session because of adjourn- 
ment of more than three days to a day cer- 
tain) has passed after receipt by the appro- 
priate committees of Congress of written no- 
tice from the Secretary containing a full and 
complete statement of the action proposed 
to be taken and the facts and circumstances 
relied upon in support of the-action, or un- 
less each committee before the expiration 
of such period has notified the Secretary it 
has no objection to the proposed action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 
estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 


FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in appro- 
priation Acts, funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the per- 
formance of the work for which the funds 
were appropriated, and funds so transferred 
may be merged with the appropriations of 
the agency to which the funds are trans- 
ferred. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a)(1) Within the amounts 
authorized by this Act for plant engineering 
and design, the Secretary may carry out 
advance planning and construction designs 
(including architectural and engineering 
services) in connection with any proposed 
construction project if the total estimated 
cost for such planning and design does not 
exceed $2,000,000. 

(2) In any case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for such planning and design 
exceeds $300,000, the Secretary shall notify 
the appropriate committees of Congress in 
writing of the details of such project at 
least 30 days before any funds are obligated 
for design services for such project. 


(b) In any case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for advance planning and con- 
struction design in connection with any con- 
struction project exceeds $2,000,000, funds 
for such design must be specifically au- 
thorized by law. 


AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Sec. 206. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform plan- 
ning and design utilizing available funds 
for any Department of Energy defense activ- 
ity construction project whenever the Sec- 
retary determines that the design must pro- 
ceed expeditiously in order to meet the needs 
of national defense or to protect property 
or human life. 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 207. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
şuant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in con- 
nection with all national security programs 
of the Department of Energy. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by this 
Act for salary, pay, retirement, or other bene- 
fits for Federal employees may be increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary for 
increases in such benefits authorized by law. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, amounts appropriated for “Operat- 
ing Expenses” or for “Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until 
expended. 


RESTRICTION ON LICENSING REQUIREMENT FOR 
CERTAIN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND FACILITIES 


Sec. 210. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used for any purpose related to licensing 
of any defense activity or facility of the De- 
partment of Energy by the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. 


RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS TO PAY PENALTIES 
UNDER CLEAN AIR ACT 


Sec. 211. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used to pay any penalty, fine, forfeiture, 
or settlement resulting from a failure to com- 
ply with the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 7401 
et seq.) with respect to any defense activity 
of the Department of Energy if (1) the Sec- 
retary finds that compliance is physically 
impossible within the time prescribed for 
compliance or’ (2) the President has spe- 
cifically requested appropriations for com- 
Ppliance and the Congress has failed to appro- 
priate funds for such purpose. 


ENHANCED RADIATION WARHEADS 


Sec. 212. The Secretary of Energy shall 
produce and stockpile the nuclear materials 
and the warhead components necessary to 
enable the rapid conversion of the W70-3 and 
the W79-1 warheads to an enhanced radia- 
tion capability. 


URANIUM MILL TAILINGS PLAN 


Sec, 213. The Secretary of Energy shall de- 
velop a plan for a cooperative program to 
provide assistance in the stabilization and 
management of uranium mill tailings which 
have resulted from ore processing to extract 
uranium under contract with the United 
States for use primarily in defense programs 
and which are now commingled with other 
tailings. In developing the plan, the Secre- 
tary shall establish the amount and condi- 
tion of the tailings resulting from such Fed- 
eral contracts at each currently operating or 
currently licensed extraction site in order to 
permit calculation of the federally contracted 
share of the total tailings which must be 
stabilized and managed over time. The plan 
shall include a methodology for establishing 
the extent of Federal assistance appropriate 
to meet the costs for stabilizing and manag- 
ing such tailings at each such site in order 
to comply with a requirement of Federal law 
or regulation imposed after termination of 
such Federal contracts, The Secretary shall 
consult with the owners and operators of 
each such site and shall submit the plan and 
his recommendations to the Armed Services 
Committees of the Congress not later than 
October 1, 1981. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, Chairman 
Jackson and I have worked closely to- 
gether on S. 3074, an original bill author- 
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izing the national defense program di- 
rected by the Department of Energy. 
S. 3074 as originally enacted by the Sen- 
ate contained within it significant initia- 
tives in the area of nuclear weapons arid 
special nuclear materials production. The 
bill also authorized important programs 
in defense nuclear waste management, 
naval nuclear reactors, inertial confine- 
ment fusion, and arms control verifica- 
tion technologies. 

S. 3074 as amended by the House con- 
tains complementary intiatives guided by 
the same spirit which resulted in Senate 
action. The amendment proposed by 
Senator Jackson and myself to the 
House version of our bill is designed to 
reconcile House and Senate differences 
in a manner which I believe will be mu- 
tually acceptable to both Houses and 
which reflects later more accurate DOE 
estimates of funding requirements. 

The justification for enacting S. 3074 
and the amendments remains the same. 
If corrective action is not taken soon 
serious shortages in nuclear material for 
strategic and theater weapons will limit 
our nuclear forces modernization efforts 
and options. To prevent this, action must 
be taken to promote the conversion and 
upgrading of the N-reactor at Richland, 
Wash., the Purex fuel processing plant at 
Richland, and the L-reactor at Savannah 
River, S.C. 

Material production facilities, as well 
as weapon production facilities and as- 
sembly facilities must be refurbished. 
Today the facilities which are so impor- 
tant to our rational security are in a 
sad state of repair. The nuclear weapons 
complex has, according to the Carter ad- 
ministration, a restoration backlog of 
$674 million and the material production 
facilities will require an additional $414 
million over the next 5 years. 

In S. 3074 the Senate has attempted 
to mitigate the harmful effects of infla- 
tion and price rises in nonnuclear ma- 
terials, such as gold, which are used in 
defense programs. Also, we have again 
taken steps to insure that defense nu- 
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clear waste management will proceed 
without delay so that defense programs 
will not suffer in the future because of 
failure to deal with this problem. In that 
regard, I should point out that our 
amendment would accept from the House 
bill language directing that defense nu- 
clear production and by-product man- 
agement programs be administered by 
the Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
defense programs rather than the As- 
sistant Secretary for Nuclear Power. 
This organizational change will insure 
that nuclear waste management will re- 
ceive the additional support it deserves. 

For the testing of nuclear weapons the 
proposed amendment will contain $318 
million. This is less than the $335 mil- 
lion authorized in the Senate bill but 
refiects revised estimates of costs pro- 
vided by DOE and for which a supple- 
ment appropriation request is being pre- 
pared. The amendment also contains 
section 212 which states that “The Secre- 
tary of Energy shall produce and stock- 
pile the nuclear materials and warhead 
components necessary to enable the 
rapid conversion of W170-3 and the 
W79-1 warheads to enhance radiation 
capability.” This action is entirely con- 
sistent with U.S. policy and was of course 
already contained in the original Senate 
bill. 

In summary, Mr. President, this is im- 
portant legislation which I hope can be 
enacted as soon as possible. I would like 
to commend the Senate leadership and 
my other colleagues who have helped ex- 
pedite this legislation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
September 30, 1980, the Senate passed 
S. 3074, the fiscal year 1981 Department 
of Energy defense programs authoriza- 
tion bill. The full House acted on the 
companion bill, H.R. 7265, on November 
20, 1980. 

In most respects the two bills—S. 3074 
as passed by the Senate and the House 
amendment to S. 3074, which is now be- 
fore the Senate—are quite similar. How- 
ever, there are some differences and little 
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time remains to reconcile those differ- 
ences. In an effort to expedite matters, 
Senator CoHEN and I have drafted a 
comprehensive amendment which we in- 
tend to offer as a substitute to the House 
amendment. This amendment has been 
gone over by our counterparts in the 
House—Chairman MEL Price and Repre- 
sentative Bos © Witson—who have 
indicated that the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to them. This amendment has 
also been concurred in by other members 
of the Armed Services Committee who 
are involved in these nuclear weapons 
programs. 

As I said, there are some differences 
between the two bills. Rather than try 
to go over each one, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table be inserted in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks 
which is a detailed accounting of every 
difference and shows the compromise 
that is reflected in the Cohen-Jackson 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JACKSON. Generally, we are talk- 
ing about “fact-of-life’ changes— 
changes as a result of differing amounts 
that appear in the already enacted 
Energy and Water Development Appro- 
priations Act, changes resulting from 
pending and anticipated supplementals, 
and so forth. I would be pleased to go 
into any particular item if there are 
questions. 

Summarizing the dollar differences, 
S. 3074 as passed by the Senate author- 
ized appropriations of $4,024,582,000. The 
House amendment authorized $3,629,- 
650,000. The Cohen-Jackson amendment 
totals $3,973,225,000—over $50 million 
less than the original Senate-passed bill. 

Mr. President, this is an important an- 
nual authorization bill that must be 
enacted this session. Nothing is more im- 
portant to our national security than the 
credibility of our strategic deterrent, and 
this bill is the cornerstone of our stra- 
tegic programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY—TITLE I: NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Item 


[Doliar amounts in millions] 


Appropriation 


Amended 
request 


Cohen-Jackson 
substitute 
amendment 


Act Public 
Law 96-367 


House bill 
H.R. 7265 


Senate bill 
S. 3074 


Inertial confinement fusion. 

Naval reactors 

Weapons Activities. 

Verification and control technology. 

Defense nuclear materials—Production management.. 
Defense nuclear materials—Byproducts ego 
Nuclear materials security ant safeguards.. 


Total, operating expenses. __ 
Total, plant and capital equipment.. 


Total, DOE defense programs authorization. .. 


3, 788. 378 


$209. 600 
303. 350 
2, 068. 723 
39. 391 
553. 700 
300. 160 
46.704 
13,521. 628 


$213. 650 
308. 350 

2, 157. A 
39.391 
572.470 
P A 


$236. 150 
398. 350 
2, 208. 192 
41.391 
706. sa 
383. 660 
50. 404 
4, 024. 532 


$218. 425 
398. 350 


3, 629. 650 o 39 973.7 225 


2, 895. 123 
893, 255 


3, 020. 098 
953.127 


2.914.123 3, 061.727 
962. 855 


2, 890.623 
600. 005 715.527 


3 788.378 


3, 490. 628 3, 629. 650 4,024, 582 3, 973.225 


1 Less $31,0C0,000 for fiscal year 1980 deferrals per House Appropriations Conference Report 96-1366. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS—MONEY DIFFERENCES—OPERATING EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 
Cohen-Jackson 


substitute 
amendment 


Appropriation 
Act Public 
Law 96-367 


Amended 


House bill Senate bill 
request ; 


Item H.R. 7265 S. 3074 


Item No. A 
Defense intertial confinement fusion: 
Glass laser expe:iments. 
Gas laser experiments.. 
Particle beam experiments. 
Supporting research and expe: 
Program direction. 


Tonia Se a en = ns ep a aa a a 


Weapons activities: 
Research and development _-.-......-.-.---.---- 
Weapons testing 
Production and surveillance. 
Program direction 


Total_......- 


Verification and control technology 
Program direction 


Total.. 


Defense nuclear materials—production and hyondogs seh APRS 
Production reactor operations___. -___ .. ._- +n 
Processing af nuclear materials. 
Supporting services... 
Purex startup.. 
Florinel processing. -~ 
Special isoptopes separation research 
Program direction, production. ..-------- 


Total, production 


501. 064 
1 286. 000 


980. 100 
137.659 
1, 804. 823 


36. 826 
11.765 


1 38. 591 


261. 000 
980. 100 
37.659 

1, 779. 823 
36.826 
1.765 

38. 591 


11, 816.692 
38.826 
1.765 
140.591 


1, 836. 823 


36. 826 
1.765 


38.591 


240. — 


Decontamination and decommissioning 
Interim waste management. 
Long-term waste manageme 
Terminal storage (WIPP). 
Transportation research and development. 
Program direction, byproducts __-____- 


. 000 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 


was agreed to. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 


I suggest the absence of a quorum until 
Senators who will manage the appro- 
priations bill arrive in the Chamber. 


the quorum call be rescinded. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
OPMENT, AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
bill reported by the committee would 
provide $21.6 billion in new budget au- 
thority, $248 million less than the House 
bill, and some $381.3 million below the 
budget. I must caution that only $9.7 
billion is included in the bill for food 
stamps—essentially the presently au- 
thorized ceiling on appropriations. It is 
a Virtual certainty that additional funds 
will be required for the food stamp pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1981. In addition, I 
must caution that these figures include 
a reduction of over $300 million for the 
child nutrition programs, based on the 
estimated savings which will result from 
final action on reconciliation now pend- 
ing in conference. These cuts were not 
assumed in either the President’s budget 
or the House-passed bill. 

I would like to highlight a few key 
amendments to the House bill: 

Net increase in research programs of 
$61.4 million, including $7 million for 
Hatch Act grants, $25 million for com- 
petitive grants. The House bill was about 
$22.6 million below the budget for 
research. 


Increase of $11.1 million for exten- 
sion—otherwise called Smith-Lever— 
grants. 

Increase of $16.1 million for pest and 
disease control programs. 


Increase of $44.2 million for the pro- 


grams of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported by 
the committee addresses the needs of 
U.S. agriculture, in my opinion. The sub- 
stantial increases provided for the 
important research and conservation 
programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture illustrate the concern of the 
Appropriations Committee over the 
future productive capacity of our 
farms. Without a continued strong 
research program, the productivity 
which sets U.S. agriculture apart in 
the world will begin to wane. Likewise, 
if we neglect the conservation of our soil, 
our productive capacity is bound to 
decline. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the section on pages 6 through 
8 of the committee report which sum- 
marizes the major changes recommended 
to the House bill and other pertinent 
material summarizing the bill be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


HIGHLIGHTS OF MAJOR CHANGES RECOMMENDED 
TO HOUSE BILL 
Highlights of major recommendations and 
changes to the House bill are: 


Office of the Secretary, Departmental Ad- 
ministration, Governmental and Public Af- 
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fairs and Office of the Inspector General, and 
Office of the General Counsel.—Accepts 
House recommendations but restores $375,- 
000 for Inspector General and deletes $202,- 
000 for information dissemination require- 
ments that were not justified. 


Federal Grain Inspection. Service.—Re- 
stores $2,500,000 reduced by House based on 
revised estimate of impact of hiring freeze. 
The agency has an exemption. 

Science and Education Administration.— 
Agricultural research: Net increase of $23,- 
160,000 over House bill. Also includes trans- 
fer of $10,800,000 for biomass energy re- 
search from Department of Energy to USDA, 
and funds a corrective plan for Plum Island 
($10,100,000). 

Cooperative research: Provides for 11:4- 
percent increase for formula grants (Hatch 
Act and cooperative forestry), adjusts spe- 
cial research grants to eliminate multiple 
year “pyramiding,” provides $7,500,000 for 
section 1433 formula grants for animal 
health and disease research and $5,000,000 
for section 1434 regional animal health and 
disease grants. Also, funds budget request 
of $25,000,000 for competitive grants. 

Extension: Provides for 11.4-percent in- 
crease for Smith-Lever formula grants, 
funds Bankhead-Jones Act at $11,500,000, 
and provides $5,000,000 for renewable re- 
sources extension, a new program. 

Animal and Plant Health Inspection Sery- 
ice—Makes minor adjustments in smaller 
programs based on USDA appeal. Provides 
$5,500,000 for imported fire ant. Adds $7,159,- 
000 for brucellosis to provide for 10-year 
eradication effort. Restores House cut based 
on hiring freeze since APHIS has been 
granted an exemption. 

Food Safety and Quality Service.—Restores 
$1,000,000 of House cut for hiring freeze 
since agency has an exemption for meat and 
poultry inspection. 

Economics and Statistics Service—Makes 
small adjustments in program increase 
where funds were not justified. Transfers 
$4,700,000 to a new appropriation, Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives Service, to reflect its re- 
cent establishment. 

World Food and Agricultural Outlook and 
Situation Board.—Accepts House bill. 


Agricultural Marketing Service.—Accepts 
House bill, but directs a travel reduction 
sufficient to continue market news service 
without closing any field offices, and adds 
field representatives for transportation office 
to implement railroad deregulation bill. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service—Accepts House bill for salaries 
and expenses and new $1,500,000 beekeeper 
indemnity program, but limits payments to 
each individual participant to $20,000 per 


year as recommended by the Inspector Gen- 
eral. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation.—Pro- 
vides direct appropriations of $29,558,000 and 
eliminates the limitation language, as re- 
quired by the 1980 Federal Crop Insurance 
Act. 


Commodity Credit Corporation.—Accepts 
House bill. 

Farmers Home Administration.—Rural 
housing insurance fund: Deletes $100,000,000 
for section 515 rental housing because of re- 
cent IG reports of continuing abuses. Adds 
$100,000,000 for above-moderate-income 
guaranteed loans, and $20,000,000 for rural 
rental assistance in lieu of a similar number 
of units (850) proposed for the home owner- 
ship assistance program. 

Agricultural credit insurance fund: Adds 
$100,000,000 for farm ownership loans to keep 
them at the fiscal year 1980 level. 
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Rural development insurance fund: Adds 
$200,000,000 for water and sewer facility loans 
and $60,000,000 for community facility loans. 
Deletes insured business and industrial loans. 

Grant programs: Accepts House bill for 
Water and waste disposal grants, low-income 
housing repair grants, rural housing for 
domestic farm labor, mutual and self-help 
housing, rural community fire protection, 
rural development planning, and housing 
supervisory assistance grants. Deletes $10,- 
000,000 for unbudgeted business and indus- 
trial development grants, 

Salaries and expenses: Adds $5,300,000 to 
House bill to continue existing computer 
Systems and requires development of new 
plan on unified management information 
system that meets GAO, IG, and House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee objections. 

Rural Electrification Administration.— 
Adopts House bill on electrification and tele- 
phone revolving fund, telephone bank and 
rural communication development fund, and 
salaries and expenses with the exception of 
limitation on guaranteed loans, 

Soil Conservation Service——Conservation 
operations: Adds $10,000,000 for technical as- 
sistance to retain current level of assistance. 

River basin surveys: Adopts House bill. 

Watershed planning and watershed and 
flood prevention operations: Deletes new 
Starts as recommended in budget (reduction 
of $43,060,000) because of backlog. 

Resource conservation and development: 
Accepts USDA appeal adjusting technical as- 
sistance and financial assistance, but funds 
same total ($34,046,000) as House bill. De- 
letes new planning starts pending GAO eval- 
uation due in January. 

Great Plains: Restores $135,000 for neces- 
sary staffing. 

Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service—Conservation.—Accepts House 
bill for rural clean water program, agricul- 
tural conservation program, water bank, and 
emergency conservation program. Adds $5,- 
000,000 for forestry incentives to keep this at 
the fiscal year 1980 level ($15,000,000). 

Food and Nutrition Service.—Child nutri- 
tion: Cuts $364,000,000 from House bill and 
eliminates new “turnbacks” of summer feed- 
ing and child care programs. 

Special milk: Deletes $57,400,000 to refiect 
current law savings implemented in last 
year’s supplemental. 

WIC: Adds $2,500,000 to House bill for 
commodity program. 

Food stamps: Accepts House bill ($9,739,- 
276,000), the current authorization for pro- 
gram. 

Food donations: Accepts House bill, but 
requires improvements in donations pro- 
grams in trust territories and restudy of pro- 
posal to implement food stamps in Northern 
Marianas. 

Food program administration: Funds 
budget request, a $3,977,000 increase over 
House bill. 

Foreign Agricultural Service.—Accepts 
House bill. 

Office of International Cooperation and 
Development.—Adds $3,135,000 for interna- 
tional scientific and technical cooperation 
and requests universities to examine match- 
ing funding for travel in the future. 

Public Law 480.—Accepts House bill (same 
as budget request). 

Food and Drug Administration.—Provides 
$3,135,000 increase over House bill and di- 
rects FDA to use $500,000 for a study by 
National Academy of Science or similar or- 
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ganization of a science panel to assess car- 
cinogens and other toxic substances. 

Commodity Futures Trading Commis- 
sion.—Adds $2,123,000 to House bill to con- 
tinue current staffing level and fund highest 
priority computer needs. 

Fraud, waste, abuse, and error: Adds report 
language and general provisions to provide 
limits on last quarter spending, 15-percent 
cut in consultants, collect on debts overdue 
to the Government, and require resolution of 
pending audits by end of fiscal year 1981 or 
within 6 months. 

Working capital fund: Refocuses limita- 
tion based on revised USDA analysis. Re- 
quires periodic reporting. 

Overhead on cooperative agreements: 
Limits overhead to a maximum of 10 percent 
on any true cooperative agreement. 
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AMOUNT IN NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) 
AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEAR 1981 
Amount of bill as passed 
by the House. 
Amount of decrease by Sen- 


$21, 910, 687, 000 
248, 369, 000 


Amount of bill as re- 
ported to the Senate.. 
Amount of 1980 Appropria- 
tions Acts to date 
Amount of estimates, 1981 
The bill as reported to the 
Senate: 
Over the appropriations 
provided in 1980 
Under the estimates for 
1981 
Under the House bill.. 


21, 662, 318, 000 


20, 036, 854, 006 
22, 043, 626, 329 


1, 625, 463, 994 


381, 308, 329 
248, 369, 000 


1980 enacted 


1981 Committee 


1981 budget i 
i recommendation 


estimate 1981 House bill 


Title 1: Agricultural programs... ___.__-__._._._-_._ 
Title 11: Rural development and assistance programs... 
Title HI: Domestic food programs. 

Title IV: international programs. 

Title V: Related agencies. 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority 
Transfers from sec. 32. 


- $4, 890, 391, 006 


342, 285, 000 


20, 036, 854,006 22, 043, 626, 329 
1, 831, 086, 000 


21, 867,940,006 23,923, 279,329 23, 790, 340, 000 


$5, 204, 121, 329 
2, 193,570,000 2, 

12, 977,776,000 12, 809, 799, , 394, 876, 

1, 296, 787, 000 , 465, , 000 
371, 372, 000 369, 412, 000 


21, 662, 318, 000 
1, 879, 653, 000 


23, 541, 971, 000 


$5, 290, 476, 000 


21, 910, 687, 000 


1, 879,653,000 1, 879, 653, 000 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the bill 
we have before us, the appropriations 
for Agriculture, rural development, and 
related agencies, is a very important bill. 
It is important to every American, since 
it includes funding for ag research 
which is the foundation upon which food 
abundance is faced. Also contained in it 
is funding of a broad array of other vi- 
tal and necessary activities. While the 
principal subject of the bill is agricul- 
ture, and there is perhaps no other sec- 
tor of our economy which is as basic and 
necessary to the strength of our Nation 
as agriculture, the fact is, most of 
the money goes for nonagriculture 
programs. 

In fact, only about 9 percent of the 
outlays associated with the bill are for 
agriculture. 

This is thought of as the agriculture 
appropriations bill, Mr. President, but 
most of this money is not for agriculture 
but for other programs. Only 9 percent is 
for agriculture. 

The lion's share of the spending in this 
bill goes for important social programs 
such as food stamps, school lunch, and 
the WIC program. These activities make 
up nearly three-quarters of the bill. This 
bill includes funding to assist in meeting 
food needs abroad, saving another 6 per- 
cent—over a billion dollars—is used in 


the Public Law 480 program to address 
world hunger. The other 10 percent goes 
for conservation, rural development, en- 
ergy and consumer service, and the like. 

So here we have a bill, Mr. President, 
called the agricultural appropriations 
bill; 9 percent is for agriculture, 3.7 for 
various feeding programs, 6 percent is 
for Public Law 480 for foreign aid, and 
the other 10 percent is for various kinds 
of consumer services, energy, and con- 
servation and other programs, some of 
which are connected with agriculture in 
some aspects. 

Beyond basic food needs, this bill pro- 
vides over $600 million te protect the 
health of our people through regulatory 
programs of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the meat, poultry, and 
commodity inspection programs of 
USDA. 

Through programs funded in this bill, 
we also provide urgently needed help 
to rural areas so that rural citizens have 
improved opportunities for adequate 
housing, employment, and public serv- 
ices. This bill also funds programs to 
protect the soil and water resources 
upon which the wealth of our Nation is 

ased. 


Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Senate has found the time in the closing 
days of this Congress to act on this bill. 
For a time, there was some doubt we 
could do that. The fact we have the bill 
before us is largely due to the efforts 
of our distinguished chairman, Senator 
EAGLETON, with the help and guidance 
of the widely respected chairman and 
ranking minority member of our com- 
mittee, who made it possible for us to 
bring this bill to the floor in this fashion. 


Mr. President, I believe this bill goes 
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far in meeting the most critical needs 
within our jurisdiction. 

I congratulate Senator EAGLETON. He 
has been extremely pleasant and pro- 
ductive to work with. He has an excel- 
lent understanding of this bill and has 
managed both the hearings and the 
markup of the bill in a highly commend- 
able fashion. It has been a pleasure to 
be associated with him in this endeavor. 

In my 12 years as a Senator, under 
three Presidents, there has never been a 
truly adeauate budget submitted for 
agricultural research. Year after year, 
Congress adds money to the appropria- 
tion bill for ag research. 

Frankly, I cannot understand why no 
administration has recognized the im- 
portance of this Federal responsibility. 
It baffies me. Daily we hear reports that 
our country is no longer as competitive, 
that we are losing our technological 
advantage, that our neighbors in the 
world can no longer look to us for 
leadership. In agriculture this is simply 
not true, at least not yet, and it is not 
true because of our years of continuing 
commitment to research and develop- 
ment in agriculture. 

But we are in danger of losing this 
leadership if we neglect the agricultural 
research responsibility which the Fed- 
eral Government has. 

The record of U.S. agriculture is re- 
markable. In this country, fewer than 
3 percent of our citizens produce enough 
food to feed our entire Nation. In many 
countries it takes half the citizens, some 
places up to 70 percent or 80 percent. 
But here 3 percent of our citizens use 
modern equipment, and our technology 
is able to produce enough, an abundance 
for our own citizens and a surplus for 
export in a highly competitive world 
market, and in this market we hear 
about $40 billion of badly needed foreign 
exchange. 

We are now importing something like 
$80 billion a year worth of oil and sell- 
ing about $40 billion of farm products 
abroad, without which we would be in 
desperate straits as far as paying for the 
oil we now import from abroad. 


Our land grant institutions, our re- 
search facilities, our system of tech- 
nology extension, and our efficient 
methods of farming are the envy of the 
world. Mr. President, I am pleased that 
this bill provides the level of funding 
needed to maintain a modest ag research 
effort. Over $630 million is recommended 
for agricultural research, an increase of 
about $70 million over fiscal year 1980, 
and $61 million over the budget request. 


So here, again, the Congress has taken 
the administration request, which is 
grossly inadequate, and added $61 million 
for agricultural research. While I would 
like to have seen a larger increase, but 
recognizing the fiscal restraints we faced, 
we did the best we could. We have pro- 
vided sufficient to keep up with inflation, 
as our resources permit. In future years, 
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1 greater emphasis must be placed 
ns ‘agricultural research by future Con- 
e Me. President, there is one other. point 
I would like to eer that aà the budg- 

impact on this measure. 
This bill provides a total of $23.9 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $19.9 billion 
in outlays. Taking into account antici- 
pated supplementals, it is estimated that 
total fiscal year 1981 costs will total $25.3 
billion in budget authority and $21.1 bil- 
in outlays. 

Norns tola. exveeds the subcommittee 
allocation under the first budget resolu- 
tion by a billion dollars in budget author- 
ity and over $1.6 billion in outlays. This 
overage can be attributed in large meas- 
ure to increased cost estimates of the 
food stamp program which is highly 
sensitive to economic changes. But even 
under the revised second budget resolu- 
tion which Congress adopted last week, 
it is clear that the bill total still is ex- 
cessive, and more than provided in our 
budget resolution. i 

Mr. President, as ranking minority 
member of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee, I am painfully aware that the levels 
agreed to in the second budget resolution 
are unrealistic. I said this when the reso- 
lution was on the floor. The spending 
contained in appropriation bills already 
acted upon, and that expected. in those 
bills remaining, will by the most con- 
servative estimates, exceed the spending 
limits in the committee’s allocation by 
about $5 billion in both budget authority 
and outlays. 

Mr. President, realistically, it will be 
much higher than that. 

This $5 billion constitutes about 6 per- 
cent of nonentitlement spending, ex- 
empting defense, under the jurisdiction 
under the Committee on Appropriations. 
With one-quarter of the fiscal year al- 
most over—to achieve the spending tar- 
get of the budget resolution, Congress 
will have to cut more than 8 percent of 
the remaining year’s program and if 
Congress does not act until April, which 
is a likely assumption, the cut will have 
to be 12 percent for the balance of the 
fiscal year. That, I submit, would be a 
Draconian move. 

To achieve an 8-percent cut of this 
bill, without reducing feeding programs 
severely, it would be necessary to termi- 
nate every agriculture function program 
funded in the measure. This is something 
Congress needs to understand. 

We talk about a 2-percent across-the- 
board cut and we want to exempt de- 
fense, we want to exempt social security, 
veterans, certain other entitlement pro- 
grams, so we try to cut the remaining 
programs to get a 2-percent across-the- 
board cut. It would mean cutting them 8 
percent. If we try that and do not touch 
the feeding programs, that means we 
wipe out every agricultural function in 
this measure. 

I think Members who are prone to 
want to vote for these cuts ought to 
realize that when we do that we could 
do absolutely irreparable harm to on- 
going programs, such as agricultural re- 
search. 
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If we were to cut 8 percent out of this 
bill, it would mean we would have to stop 
all rural development, conservation and 
regulatory programs. This would simply 
be unrealistic. 

But even assuming that Congress will 
allow spending to increase—and thereby 
increase the deficit—unless we are will- 
ing to accept a $50 billion deficit, we 
clearly will have to restrain spending. 
This applies to this bill—the next Con- 
gress must confront those hard decisions 
and make reductions or face another 
huge deficit. That will cause more infia- 
tion, drive interest up, and increase the 
economic stresses which the country is 
already feeling. 

Yesterday, in the committee markup 
of the bill, we reduced funding of the 
child nutrition programs by $364 million 
in anticipation of a conference agree- 
ment on the reconciliation bill. But we 
must cut more to live within any reason- 
able spending total. That is why I intend 
to propose an amendment today to cut 
another $100 million from the Public Law 
480 program. 

I support these programs, but there is 
no way that we can continue to spend at 
the rates that have become our custom, 
and expect to ever balance the budget 
and bring inflation under control. 

It is for that reason that I call up the 
amendment I have at the desk. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his amendment so 
that I may take care of a housekeeping 
chore? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until the 
committee amendments are disposed of, 
floor amendments are not in order. 

Mr. EAGLETON. That is what I want 
to take care of. 

If the Senator will yield, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded for the purpose of amendments 
as original text, provided that no point 
of order shall be raised by reason of the 
agreement to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 15, strike “$3,457,800” and 
insert “$3,693,800”; 

On page 2, line 18, strike “$9,292,200 for 
Capper Volstead Monitoring” and insert 
"$9,256,200"; 

On page 3, line 11, strike “$9,063,000" and 
insert “$8,861,000”; 

On page 4, line 2, strike “$27,752,000” and 
insert $28,127,000"; 

On page 4, line 21, strike “$22,457,000” and 
insert “$24,957,000”; 

On page 5, line 17, strike “$396,234,000" and 
insert “$419,394,000”; 

On page 5, line 21, after “3109”, insert the 
following: “: Provided further, That funds 
appropriated herein can be used to provide 
financial assistance to the organizers of in- 
ternational conferences, if such conferences 
are in support of agency programs:"’; 

On page 6, line 9, strike the following: 
“(except headhouses connecting green- 
houses)"; 

On page 6, line 10, after “$88,000”, insert 
the following: “except for headhouses and 
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greenhouses which shall be limited to $500,- 
000”; 

On page 6, line 19, after “California,”, in- 
sert the following: “the establishment of a 
photo-period house at Canal Point, Florida, 
and construction of facilities at Plum Island, 
New York; Beckley, West Virginia; and Still- 
water, Oklahoma:”; 

On page 7, line 2, after “(21 U.S.C. 113a),” 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
$13,600,000 of the appropriation provided 
herein for construction of facilities shall re- 
main available until expended.”; 

On page 8, line 7, strike “$125,115,000" and 
insert "$132,115,000"; 

On page 8, line 16, strike $10,424,000" and 
insert $11,124,000"; 

On page 8, line 20, strike “$18,543,000” and 
insert “$20,000,000”; 

On page 9, line 2, strike “$18,848,000” and 
insert “$10,475,000”; 

On page 9, line 4, after “(7 U.S.C. 4501) ,” 
insert the following: “$25,000,000 for com- 
petitive research grants, including adminis- 
trative expenses; $7,500,000 for the support 
of animal health and disease programs au- 
thorized by section 1433 of Public Law 95- 
113, including administrative expenses; 
$5,000,000 for the support of animal health 
and disease programs authorized by section 
1434 of Public Law 95-113, including admin- 
istrative expenses;"’; 

On page 9, line 20, strike ‘$175,592,000" 
and insert “$213,914,000"; 

On page 10, line 7, strike “$199,896,000" 
and insert “$211,000,000”; 

On page 10, line 9, beginning with “pay- 
ments”, strike through and including “$3,- 
000,000" on line 10; 

On page 10, line 12, beginning with “pay- 
ments”, strike through and including 
“$1,020,000” on line 13; 

On page 10, line 16, beginning with “pay- 
ments” strike through and including “$1,- 
300,000" on line 18, and insert the following: 
“payments for carrying out the provisions of 
the Renewable Resources Extension Act of 
1978, $5,000,000;"; 

On page 11, line 1, strike “$10,898,000” and 
insert “$11,600,000”; 

On page 11, line 4, strike ‘$293,081,000” 
and insert “$304,567,000"; 

On page 11, line 18, after “extension”, 
insert the following: “and higher education”; 

On page 11, line 20, strike “$5,948,000” and 
insert “$6,361,000”; 

On page 12, line 13, strike “$250,138,000" 
and insert “$262,486,000”; 

On page 13, line 22, strike “$3,186,000, and 
insert “$6,986,000”; 

On page 14, line 4, after the semicolon, 
insert the following: “a facility in Hawail at 
a Federal cost of $3,800,000;"; 

On nage 14. line 16. strike “$292,818,000" 
and insert “$293,818,000"; 

On page 15, strike line 19, and insert the 
following: 


“ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS SERVICE”; 


On page 15, line 21, strike ", Statistics, and 
Cooperatives”, and insert the following” 
“and Statistics”; 

On page 16, line 3, strike “research” 
through and including the semicolon on 
line 4; 

On page 16, line 16, strike $94,803,000" and 
insert “$89,953,000”; 

On page 17 after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES SERVICE 

For nezessary expenses to carry out the 
Cooverative Marketing Act of July 2, 1926 
(7 U.S.C. 451-457), and for activities relat- 
ing to the marketing aspects of cooperatives, 
including economic research and analysis 
and the application of economic research 
findings, as authorized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1621-1627), 
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and for activities with institutions or or- 
ganizations throughout the world concern- 
ing the development and operation of agri- 
cultural cooperatives (7 U.S.C. 3291), $4,- 
700,000: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for employment 
pursuant to the second sentence of section 
706(a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 
2225), and not to exceed $15,000 shall be 
available for employment under 5 U.S.C. 3109. 

On page 19, line 16, strike “$1,699,000” 
and insert “$2,186,000”; 

On page 22, line 21, after “Government”, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
no participant in the beekeeper indemnity 
program shall be eligible to receive payments 
in excess of $20,000 in any fiscal year.”; 

On page 23, line 15, strike “$11,195,000” 
and insert $29,558,000"; 

On page 23, strike line 16 through and 
including line 18; 

On page 26, line 4, strike ‘$4,125,600,000", 
and insert “$4,025,600,000""; 

On page 26, line 5, strike “$3,245,600,000” 
and insert “$3,145,600,000"; 

On page 26, line 10, after “Act”, insert the 
following: “; Provided, That unsubsidized 
interest guaranteed loans of not to exceed 
$100,000,000 shall be in addition to these 
amounts”; 

On page 26, line 18, strike 
and insert “'$413,000,000"’; 

On page 27, line 16, strike 
and insert “$1,049,600,000"; 

On page 27, line 17, strike 
and insert '$970,000,000"; 

On page 28, line 11, strike “$700,000,000" 
and insert “‘$900,000,000"; 

On page 28, line 12, beginning with “in- 
dustrial” strike through and including 


“$393,000,000” 
“$949,600,000" 
“$870,000,000" 


“loans” on line 14, and insert the following: 
“guaranteed industrial development loans, 
$741,000,000"; 

On page 28, line 16, strike “$240,000,000”" 
and insert “$300,000,000"; 

On page 30, strike line 1 through and in- 


cluding line 4; 

On page 30, line 17, beginning with $239,- 
684,000" strike through and including “and” 
on line 20, and insert the following: “$244,- 
984,000, including”; 

On page 32, line 1, beginning with “, but” 
strike through and including line 4; 

On page 34, line 7, strike ‘$283,001,000” 
and insert ‘'$293,001,000"; 

On page 35, line 25; strike "$10,660,000" and 
insert $6,660,000"; 

On page 36, line 14, strike “$167,524,000" 
and insert “$205,651,000"; 

On page 36, line 15, strike ‘$18,500,000" 
and insert “$17,489,000"; 

On page 37, beginning on line 16, strike 
the following: “, of which $390,000 shall be 
for the authorization of 6 new areas”; 

On page 38, line 6, strike “$19,987,000” and 
insert $20,122,000"; 

On page 39, line 13, strike “approved farm- 
ing practices” and insert the following: “en- 
during conservation and environmental en- 
hancement measures and practices, as spec- 
ified in section 1501 of Public Law 95-113 
(including those practices or programs which 
are deemed essential to maintain soil produc- 
tivity, prevent soil depletion, or prevent in- 
creased cost of production, thus assuring a 
continuous supply of food and fiber neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a strong and 
healthy people and economy)”; 

On page 42, line 12, strike “$10,000,000” 
and insert “$15,000,000”; 

On page 43, line 8, strike ‘$3,638,776,000" 
and insert “$3,274,776,000"; 

On page 43, line 8, strike “$1,759,123,000” 
and insert “$1,395,123,000”; 

On page 43, line 19, strike “during fiscal 
year 1981" and insert the following: “after 
September 1, 1980”; 

On page 45, line 17, strike “$176.200,000" 
and insert “$118,800,000""; 
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On page 45, line 21, after “reimbursement”, 
insert the following: “Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used for payments which exceed 5 
cents per half-pint of milk served after 
September 1, 1980, which is served to chil- 
dren who are not eligible for free milk and 
which is served in schools, child care insti- 
tutions, and summer camps participating in 
meal service programs authorized under the 
National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966."; 

On page 46, line 11, strike “$924,540,000” 
and insert ‘'$927,040,000"; 

On page 46, line 23, strike “Provided”. 
through and including the colon on page 
47, line 7; 

On page 47, line 24, strike “$82,000,000” 
and insert “$85,977,000"; 

On page 48, line 8, after “3109”, insert the 
following: ‘: Provided further, That no 
funds appropriated in this or any other Act 
shall be used by the Secretary to administer 
directly in any State any program author- 
ized under the National School Lunch Act 
or the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 that the 
Secretary did not directly administer in 
fiscal year 1980.”; 

On page 48, line 16, strike “agricultural” 
and insert “Agricultural”; 

On page 49, line 12, strike $2,000,000" and 
insert ‘‘$6,832,000"; 

On page 51, line 4, strike ‘'$319,535,000" 
and insert ‘'$322,670,000"; 

On page 51, line 16, strike $16,366,000" 
and insert “$18,489,000"; 

On page 53, strike line 10 through and 
including line 15, and insert the following: 

Sec. 607. The cumulative total of trans- 
fers to the Working Capital Fund for the 
purpose of accumulating growth capital for 
data services and National Finance Center 
operations shall not exceed $1,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That no funds appropriated to an 
agency of the Department shall be transfer- 
red to the Working Capital Fund without 
the approval of the agency administrator. 

On page 55, strike line 5 through and in- 
cluding line 25, and insert the following: 

Sec. 614. (a) No appropriations made avail- 
able in this act shall be obligated in a man- 
ner that would cause obligations from the 
total budget authority available to any de- 
partment or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—or any major administrative subdivi- 
sion thereof, during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, to exceed 30 per centum 
for the last quarter of such fiscal year or 15 
per centum for any month in the last quar- 
ter of such fiscal year. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget may waive 
the requirements of the preceding sentence 
with respect to any program or activity if 
the Director determines in writing that the 
waiver is necessary to avoid a serious disrup- 
tion in carrying out such program or activ- 
ity. 

(b) Not later than 45 days after the end 
of each quarter of the fiscal year, the head of 
each department and establishment shall 
submit a report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and to the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, specifying the 
amount of obligations incurred during the 
quarter and the percentage of total available 
budget authority for the fiscal year which 
the obligations constitute. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall keep the Committees 
on Appropriations fully informed of actions 
taken to carry out the requirements of this 
section, including any waivers granted, and 
shall promptly report in writing any situa- 
tion in which the obligations of any depart- 
ment and establishment exceed such require- 
ments other than pursuant to a waiver. Not 


later than December 31, 1981, the Director 
shall submit a report to the Committees on 
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Appropriations on the results of the require~ 
ments of this section and actions taken un- 
der this section, including the effects upon 
procurement and apportionment processes, 
together with any recommendations the 
Director considers appropriate. Concurrent 
with the submittal of the report to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations under the preced- 
ing sentence, the Director shall submit a 
copy of such report to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who shall promptly review that report 
and submit to the Committees on Appropri- 
ations an analysis of the report and any 
recommendations which the Comptroller 
General considers appropriate. 

Sec. 615. None of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available by this Act shall 
be available to implement, administer, or en- 
force any regulation which has been disap- 
proved pursuant to a resolution of disap- 
proval duly adopted in accordance with the 
applicable law of the United States. 

Sec. 616. All unresolved audits cur- 
rently pending within agencies and depart- 
ments, for which appropriations are made 
under this act, shall be resolved not later 
than September 30, 1981. Any new audits, 
involving questioned expenditures, arising 
after the enactment of this act shall be 
resolved within 6 months of completing the 
initial audit report. 

Sec. 617. Each department and agency for 
which appropriations are made under this 
Act shall take immediate action (1) to im- 
prove the collection of overdue debts owed 
to the United States within the jurisdiction 
of that department or agency; (2) to bill 
interest on delinquent debts as required by 
the Federal Claims Collection Standards; and 
(3) to reduce amounts of such debts written 
off as uncollectible. 

Sec. 618. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under the act for pro- 
curement of consultant services shall be re- 
duced by $1,488,000. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, a 
department or establishment—as defined in 
section 2 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921—-shall submit annually to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, as 
part of its budget justification, the estimated 
amount of funds requested for consulting 
services; the appropriation accounts in which 
such funds are located; and a brief descrip- 
tion of the need for consulting services, in- 
cluding a list of major programs that require 
consulting services. 

(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, the 
Inspector General of such devartment or es- 
tablishment, or comparable official, or if there 
is no Tnspector General or comparable official, 
the agency head or the agency head's desig- 
nee, shall submit to the Congress along with 
the budget justification, an evaluation of the 
agency's progress to institute effective man- 
agement controls and improve the accuracy 
and completeness of the data provided to the 
Federal Procurement Data System regarding 
consultant service contractual arrangements. 

Sec. 619. Certificates of beneficial owner- 
ship sold by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in connection with the Agricultural 
Credit Insurance Fund, Rural Housing In- 
surance Fund, and the Rural Development 
Insurance Fund shall be not less than 75 
percentum of the value of the loans closed 
during the fiscal year. 

Sec. 620. No funds appropriated by this Act 
may be used to pay negotiated indirect cost 
rates on cooperative agreements or similar 
arrangements between the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and nonprofit insti- 
tutions in excess of 10 per centum of the 
value of the agreement when the purpose of 
such cooperative arrangements is to carry out 


programs of mutual interest between the two 
parties. This does not preclude appropriate 
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payment of indirect costs on grants and con- 
tracts with such institutions when such in- 
direct costs are computed on a similar basis 
for all agencies for which appropriations are 
provided in this Act. 

Sec. 621. Within 60 days of enactment of 
this bill, the Department of Enercey shall 
transfer $10,800,000 to the Department of 
Agriculture for biomass and a.cusw Tueis 
research in accordance with existing inter- 
agency agreements. This sum represents the 
total fiscal year 1981 funding for the Depart- 
ment of Energy's on-farm and herbaceous 
programs, the near-term silviculture pro- 
gram and on-farm alcohol stills. 

Sec. 622. None of the funds appropriated 
in the Act shall be used to require producers 
to remain within their normal crop acreage 
to be eligible for price-support loans, target 
price protection, or disaster assistance with 
regard to the 1981 programs for cotton, 
wheat, feed grains, and rice under the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1977, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1281). 

Sec. 623. Departments and related agencies 
receiving appropriations in excess of $50,- 
000,000 under this Act shall, within 30 days 
following enactment, submit to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the two Houses 
of Congress a schedule of anticipated out- 
lays for each month of the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1980. These departments 
and related agencies shall also submit to the 
appropriations committees, within 30 days 
after the end of each calendar quarter, 
reports showing actual outlays for the pre- 
ceding quarter and any necessary changes 
in the schedule of outlays originally sub- 
mitted. In the event a department or agency 
determines that its total outlays during the 
fiscal year will vary by more than 1 per 


centum from the total projected in its orig- 
inal schedule, it shall immediately submit 
to the Committees on Appropriations of the 
two Houses a revised schedule. Departments 
and related agencies shall submit copies of 
the outlay schedules and reports required 


herein to the Congressional Budget Office 
concurrently with their submission to the 
House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations. The Congressional Budget Office 
shall analyze these schedules and reports 
and assess their implications for congres- 
sional budget and appropriations policies 
and submit the results of its analyses on a 
timely basis to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Budget of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Sec. 624. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the following watershed proj- 
ects under Public Law 83-566 are hereby ex- 
empted from the requirements of Executive 
Orders 12133 and 12141: Grasshopper-Coal 
Creek, Kansas; Stewart Creek, Kentucky; 
Mozingo Creek, Missouri; Blind Brook, New 
York; Piney Creek-Soak Creek, West Vir- 
ginia; and Upper Mud River, West Virginia. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1795 
(Purpose: To reduce P.L. 480 appropriations 
by $100 million) 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 


MON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1795. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 
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P.L. 480 

On page 50, line 5, strike ‘'$892,400,000" 
and insert in Heu thereof: “$842,400,000". 

On page 50, line 5, strike “$406,330,000"' and 
insert in lieu thereof: “*$356,330,000"'. 

On page 50, line 10, strike “$822,600,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof: ‘$772,600,000"’. 

On page 50, line 11, strike “$822,600,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof: ‘$772,600,000”. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I will 
undertake to explain the impact of this 
amendment. It is not at all complex. It is 
the same amendment I offered in com- 
mittee, which was voted down on a fairly 
close vote. 

The situation is that we are adding 
substantially in this bill to the Public Law 
480 levels of 1980. Even with my amend- 
ment, we will still have more money in 
the bill than in the 1980 bill. As part of 
the effort to hold down Federal spending, 
the Public Law 480 program should be 
held as close to last year’s level as pos- 
sible. The assumption that many pro- 
grams would be treated in this manner 
was embodied in the second concurrent 
budget resolution, and my amendment 
attempts to do that. 

Cutting Public Law 480, title I, by $50 
million in outlay would still leave the 
program at a higher level than in 1980. 

This is the so-called sales program in 
which the United States sells agricul- 
tural commodities to friendly countries 
on long-term dollar-repayable terms. 
This is an important aspect of our for- 
eign policy in many cases—especially as 
it relates to Egypt. But I believe that 
many of the programs which have not yet 
been negotiated but may be intended by 
the AID should be delayed in order to 
promote fiscal discipline at home and to 
encourage developing countries to give 
greater attention to developing their own 
agricultural potential. 


The amendment also proposes to cut 
Public Law 480, title II, by $50 million 
in outlays. Under this title, the United 
States donates food to meet famine or 
other extraordinary relief requirements. 
I would not suggest that we do anything 
to hinder this objective. However, for 
fiscal 1981, $102 million has been ear- 
marked for such purposes. There is no 
indication that the United States is ac- 
tively directing, through negotiations, 
the voluntary agencies which distribute 
title II food to target these emergencies 
with their own allocations, thereby free- 
ing funds which could be reduced from 
this bill. 


Finally, while the United States does 
all it can to provide food aid, Europe 
should begin increasing its food aid pro- 
grams. We cannot feed the world alone. 

My information is that of the $1.4 bil- 
lion expended by all countries for food 
aid loans and grants in 1978, the United 
States supplied $1 billion. 


I will repeat that: Taking into account 
all the aid expended by all countries for 
food support in fiscal year 1978, the last 
figures we could get, the total is $1.4 
billion. Of that, the United States con- 
tributed $1 billion. This means that 
countries such as Japan, England, West 
Germany, France, and all the other in- 
dustrialized countries put up $400 mil- 
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lion, and the people of the United States 
footed 244 times as much, or $1 billion. 

Public Law 480 is a necessary and 
worthwhile program. But I feel that, to 
the extent we do not deny food for 
famine relief, Public Law 480 should be 
asked to cut back its activities and to 
direct its assets to accomplishing its key 
requirements. 

Also, the new administration should 
put pressure on our allies to make sure 
that they bear a greater part of this 
burden. 

A hard look should be taken at this 
situation, because governments of many 
developing countries traditionally have 
followed what they call cheap food poli- 
cies. They use one kind of device or 
another to hold down the cost of food to 
their consumers. The result is that food 
prices are so low that the producers of 
food are not able to afford the fertilizer 
or the improved seed or equipment or 
chemicals they need to expand food pro- 
duction at home. 

The result is that a country which may 
have an enormous potential to increase 
its food production continues to look to 
the United States for food handouts 
when it would be far wiser to allow food 
prices to rise to a realistic level, so that 
their farmers could do a better job of 
developing the agricultural resources the 
country has. 

It makes no sense for the United 
States to dump cheap food into an 
economy where the domestic food pro- 
ducers are unable to get the capital they 
need to develop their land and in this 
way, in effect, contribute to a lasting 
food shortage. 

The fact is that the world’s popula- 
tion is likely to grow by about 2 bil- 
lion people between now and the end of 
the century. Unless we take steps to 
encourage developing countries to place 
greater emphasis upon domestic food 
production, we will find ourselves called 
upon to feed more and more people who 
literally will be without food and in dan- 
ger of starving, when a wiser course 
would be to restrain our food giveaway 
programs and place greater emphasis on 
agricultural development in countries 
which could feed themselves. 

We should start now to take a hard 
look at Public Law 480 as to the impact 
it is having on food production in de- 
veloping countries. We should encourage 
the governments of developing countries 
to terminate the cheap food policies 
which frustrate development of in- 
digenous food production. Most countries 
can do far more in producing food for 
their own population. The United States 
needs to support such goals. When we 
provide cheap or free food, we often hurt 
those we seek to help. 

Mr. President, for those reasons, I be- 
lieve this amendment is an improvement 
in this bill, and I urge its adoption. 

I will give for the Recorp the figures 
for the Public Law 480 title I and title 
It programs for fiscal years 1980 and 
1981. 


For title I, in fiscal 1980, Congress pro- 
vided $266.2 million. For fiscal 1981, in 
this bill, it is $406.3 million. That is an 
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amendment is adopted, there still will 
be an increase of $90 million in this pro- 
gram. 

In title II, in fiscal year 1980, we pro- 
vided $620.1 million. This bill appro- 
priates $822.6 million. That is an increase 
of $202.5 million. After my amendment 
is approved, if it is approved, we would 
still increase the appropriation by $152.5 
million. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we 
are being fair, even generous, to those 
who look to us for food assistance, par- 
ticularly at a time when we are in dan- 
ger of running another $40 billion or 
$50 billion deficit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Chuck Connor, of Senator 
Luear’s staff, be granted the privilege of 
the floor during the consideration of 
H.R. 7591. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the Bellmon amend- 
ment. 

If I may direct Senator BELLMON to 
page 95 of our committee report, the 
figures under which I believe we are 
operating are set forth on the table in 
the middle of page 95. That chart is 
labeled “Program Operating Levels and 
Appropriations,” and if we total both 
titles I and II and also title IIT. here is 
the comparative picture, as I understand 
it: For fiscal year 1979, $1,3'74,402,952; 
for fiscal year 1980, estimated, $1,- 
650,952,285; for fiscal year 1981, $1,- 
715.000,000. 

Under the Bellmon amendment which 
would cut $100 million, it would make 
the 1981 estimate $1,615,000,000, or about 
$35 million lower than the 1980 estimate. 
I think taking such action would be a 
mistake. 

Second, we have to take note of the 
fact that there has been a rather sharp 
increase in commodity prices in recent 
months. Hence, the $1,715,000,000 esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1981 will not buy 
the same amount of commodities that 
those same dollars would have bought 
when the estimates for program require- 
ments were made about 1 year ago. 


My third point is that there are areas 
of absolutely chronic need insofar as 
foodstuffs are concerned. 


Just recently in the press were a series 
of articles, for instance, on the starva- 
tion conditions in the Horn of Africa, 
in the Somalia-Ogaden Ethiopia area 
of the Horn, where thousands—it may 
even be in the millions—are in a dread 
state of starvation. The Sahel area is 
still an area of chronic need, and we 
could go on down a very sad litany of 
places around the world where there are 
starving people in absolute dire straits. 

I do not think it is very comforting to 
those individuals who are on the brink of 
losing their lives by reason of starvation 
to say, “Well. we are cutting back on 
Public Law 480 and on grain that you 
might otherwise receive because we 
think we have gone too far with this 
program, and it has been counterproduc- 
tive insofar as the agricultural condi- 


tions of your respective countries are 
concerned.” 
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That may be interesting and eyen ar- 
guable in theory, but it does not resolve 
the immediate and compelling world 
hunger needs that are not postponed, 
that are not remediable by even an im- 
mediate change in agricultural policy of 
the countries in question. 

The only way I know of to feed starv- 
ing people is to have some food available 
to feed them and feed them now. Thus, 
I think that it would be a mistake to cut 
back on the Public Law 480 program at 
this time, and I peg my case solely on the 
basis of humanitarianism and on the ba- 
sis of the fact that with today’s interna- 
tional agricultural prices being what 
they are even the modest increase that 
we estimate will be spent in fiscal year 
1981 will not go as far in terms of the 
purchase of foodstuffs as the dollars we 
provided last year. 

£o, for all of those reasons, I oppose 
the Bellmon amendment and at the ap- 
rropriate time I will ask for the yeas and 
nays thereon and we will have a vote. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I wish 
to respond briefly to my friend from Mis- 
souri and then suggest we may lay this 
amendment aside. On this side of the 
aisle they are in a Policy Committee 
meeting and will be through at 2 p.m. 
I wish for us not to vote until the Policy 
Committee meeting is over. 

Mr. EAGLETON. All right. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, turning 
to the table that Senator EAGLETON had 
been discussing on page 95 of the report, 
you will see at the bottom of that table 
there is a line called “total appropria- 
tions.” It shows in fiscal year 1979 Con- 
gress appropriated $805,900,000 in fiscal 
year 1980 the estimate is $805,336,000. 
That is an increase of some $81 million. 
But for fiscal year 1981—remember this 
is the year when we are supposedly fac- 
ing some fiscal restraint—we are increas- 
ing the appropriation to $1,228,930,000. 
That is an increase, if my arithmetic 
serves me right, of some $350 million. 

The year before we increased $80 mil- 
lion and this year we come along and in- 
crease $350 million. Even after my 
amendment is adopted, if it is, we will 
still increase the appropriations $242 
million over 1980. 

So this is not, as I have said, a Dra- 
conian amendment. It is in my judgment 
a very reasonable thing to do. 

The program level is subject to a great 
many executive decisions which Congress 
does not have any control over, and I 
suggest that given the amount of money 
this amendment would allow, which is 
over $1 billion—it would be $1,128,000,- 
000—there is still ample room to provide 
for continued growth in the program if 
that is the decision that the executive 
branch makes. So my amendment would 
still allow the appropriations to grow 
$242 million over 1980. 

I submit in a year like we are facing 
now that is an adequate level of growth 
in this program. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, a brief 
response, the operable figures, the ones 
that really come into effect insofar as the 
spending level of these programs are the 
ones that I cited in the upper part of the 
chart. The text immediately preceding 
the chart reads: 
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Because of the various funding authori- 
ties, actual program levels vary from the 
amount provided in the appropriations bill 
as are reflected in the following table. 


Thus, the figures that are truly mean- 
ingful in this regard insofar as what the 
spending level was in fiscal year 1980 and 
what it will be in fiscal year 1981 insofar 
as Public Law 480 is concerned are the 
figures that I cited earlier. The estimate 
for fiscal year 1980 is $1,650,952,285; the 
estimate for fiscal year 1981 is $1,715,000,- 
000. 

The figures at the bottom of the chart 
do not reflect what is estimated to be 
actually spent in the ensuing fiscal year. 

Thus, I think I am correct that the 
Bellmon amendment would constitute a 
cut, when you cut back $100 million from 
a total program level of $1,715,000,000. 
So that is the way I interpret the figures. 
That is the way I am advised they should 
be interpreted. But obviously Senator 
BELLMON sees it in a different light. 

In any event, Mr. President, I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on this 
amendment take place sometime after 2 
p.m. linked up with some other amend- 
ment we may have gotten to at that time 
and we can do the votes back to back. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Bellmon amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on this 
amendment be postponed to a time after 
2 p.m. and to occur immediately preced- 
ing whatever rollcall votes by that time 
have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1796 
(Purpose: To add $7 million to funds for 

Conservation Operations under the Soil 

Conservation Service) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. MELCHER), 
for himself and Mr. JEPSEN and Mr. BOSCH- 
wmz proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1796: 

On page 34, line 7. strike out ‘$293.001,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$300,000,000". 


Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer this amendment on behalf of myself 
and Senator Jepsen of Iowa and Sen- 
ator Boscuwitz of Minnesota. 


We are offering it in order to make a 
little bit of sense out of the Soil Con- 
servation Service funding for this com- 
ing fiscal year. We need to hold in place, 
as much as possible, the employees of the 
Service. There has been a cutback under 
both the House-passed bill and the Sen- 
ate committee’s version of the bill in 
what is actually available if we take into 
account the salary increases that have 
been agreed to for this coming fiscal year. 

There have been some personnel lay- 
offs—we want to bring that to a halt— 
We do not want to lose, by attrition or 
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resignation, the number of personnel ef- 
ficient operation requires. 

We do not really feel we can afford to 
do that. The fact is that we are not really 
getting sufficient soil conservation work 
done on our agricultural land, and we do 
not think any further cuts are in order. 

Mr. President, the conservation oper- 
ations line item in the Soil Conservation 
Service budget represents the basic 
source of technical assistance to the 
farmers and ranchers of this Nation for 
getting conservation practices estab- 
lished on the land. This provides the per- 
sonnel at the field level. If we lose these 
field technicians, we would not get the 
conservation work done, no matter how 
much cost sharing or other incentives 
we offer. 

In fiscal year 1980, conservation oper- 
ations was funded at $276.7 million. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1980, all Federal agencies 
received pay increases under provisions 
of the Pay Act. This salary increase 
amounted to $21 million for SCS. Only 
$7.7 million was subsequently added to 
the SCS budget through supplemental 
appropriations. SCS was forced to ab- 
sorb, through personnel cuts, the re- 
maining $13 million. 

Personnel cuts in an agency such as 
SCS must be made through attrition 
and through retirements. The adminis- 
tratively imposed hiring freeze allowed 
SCS to fill only 4 out of 10 vacancies. 
The House bill locks in the effects of this 
hiring freeze. The net result is that there 
are fewer technical personnel at the 
field level to assist farmers and ranchers 
with conservation problems. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
put conservation technical assistance 
back on some semblance of fiscal year 
1979 levels. In order to do this, I would 
like to review some basic arithmetic with 
you: 


The base for fiscal year 1980 which 
should be considered from which we de- 
cide on the appropriations level of fiscal 
year 1981 funding should be both the 
basic fiscal year 1980 appropriation and 
the Pay Act increase. This amounts to 
$276.7 million plus $21 million, or $297.7. 


Seventeen percent of the conservation 
operations budget goes for nonsalary 
items which are subject to the going 
rate of inflation. If one considered that 
the inflation rate was only 10 percent 
during fiscal year 1980, a hold-even 
budget for fiscal year 1981 should in- 
clude an additional $5.1 million. 

297.7 +5.1=$302.8 


My mail indicates that during fiscal 
year 1980, the Soil Conservation Service 
imposed a 10-percent reduction in mile- 
age on its employees and delayed the 
purchase of new vehicles at many loca- 
tions in order to stay within available 
appropriations. This has resulted in less 
technical assistance to landowners and 
a drastic depletion of the safety of the 
fleet of vehicles available in the field. 
Such depletion cannot go on forever. 

These calculations do not even con- 
sider the impact of the October 1, 1980, 
Pay Act increase of 9.1 percent. This in- 
crease has impacted the conservation 
operations budget by $22.5 million. 
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Hopefully, this shortfall can be consid- 
ered in supplemental appropriations by 
the next Congress. 

Now, just what are conservation oper- 
ations? 

First and foremost, it is the payroll— 
the line item where most of the SCS per- 
sonnel are paid from. 

Conservation operations provide tech- 
nical assistance to farmers, ranchers, 
and other landowners in the planning 
and application of conservation treat- 
ment needed to protect the resource base. 

This includes assistance to partici- 
pants of the agricultural conservation 
program administered by the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service; assistance to Indians; and strip- 
mined land that has to be reclaimed. 

Another part of conservation opera- 
tions is land inventory and monitoring. 
It provides soil and water resource data 
for land conservation, use, and develop- 
ment. It helps local government in mak- 
ing development decisions. The informa- 
tion it produces can be used for making 
local development decisions, to identify 
prime farmland and to protect the 
environment. 

A third part of conservation opera- 
tions is the soil survey. These soil surveys 
are an inventory of our basic resource to 
determine land capabilities and conser- 
vation treatment needs. Soil survey pub- 
lications include interpretations useful 
to cooperating farmers, governments at 
all levels, and for basic information on 
land to be surface mined. 

Another part of conservation opera- 
tions is the snow survey, which is really 
water forecasting. In many portions of 
the water-short West, the snow that falls 
on the mountains in the winter is the 
water that will be available throughout 
the rest of the year. Information on the 
amount of snowpack is vital to everyone 
who uses water in the West. 

Over the past 10 years, through suc- 
ceeding economy measures, the Soil 
Conservation Service has lost about 
3,000 technician jobs. This has concerned 
the States and some of them have begun 
to hire conservationists to supplement 
the Federal effort. But the States have 
been rewarded for their desire to expand 
the work of conservation by having the 
Federal Government. continually trying 
to cut back on the SCS staff. That does 
not seem like much of an incentive for 
the States to try to do more. It seems 
to me it would work just the opposite. 

Finally, conservation operations cover 
work for the Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Act of 1977, a device through which 
the Congress hopes to get a better qual- 
ity of conservation effort. 

We have to have more knowledge about 
the status of our resources and the con- 
dition of our land and water resources. 
Soil losses from our lands continue at an 
unacceptable rate. In Montana alone 
there are 35 million acres in desperate 
need of conservation treatment. Our 
lakes, ponds, and waterways are filling 
with chemicals and silt. We are not go- 
ing to win this battle with erosion with- 
out a Federal commitment. 

Simply put, the conservation programs 
for the Department of Agriculture have 
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been gutted by inflation. Each year we 
come here and appropriate the same 
amounts for soil and water conservation, 
and sometimes a little less. We do this 
in the name of economy. But, because of 
inflation, we have steadily allowed our 
conservation efforts to decline, as the 
number of dollars each year buys less 
and less conservation. 

I have spoken before on the floor of 
the Senate about the Cedars of Lebanon. 
They are just a historical figure now 
because the soil of Lebanon was wasted 
by inattention. If we do not make the 
small contributions to the continued 
productivity of our own land today, this 
Nation will pay through the nose for our 
poor stewardship down the road in a way 
that will make the energy crisis seem like 
small potatoes. 

The fact is that if we really believe 
that our soil and water resources are im- 
portant, we have to provide for this very 
important function. These are funds 
mostly for jobs, but they are the best 
protection this country has found for 
avoiding soil damage, for conserving soil. 

Another part of the conservation op- 
erations is planned inventory and moni- 
toring to provide soil and water resource 
data for land conservation use and de- 
velopment. It helps local government in 
making development decisions. 

The information it provides can be 
used for making local government deci- 
sions to identify prime farmland and to 
protect the environment. 

A third part of conservation opera- 
tions is soil conserving. These soil serv- 
ices are an inventory of our basic re- 
sources to determine land capabilities 
and conservation needs. Only about half 
of our Nation’s land has been invento- 
ried, mostly because the money has not 
been provided to do the job. 

If we really want to protect our land 
and water—if we really believe that this 
is one of our very basic goals in this 
country—I think it is time we hold the 
line on erosion of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

I am gratified the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee put in an additional $10 
million over what the House approved. 
That is a significant amount of money. 
Unfortunately, we are dealing with a 
gigantic problem, one compounded by 
the searing heat and low rainfall of re- 
cent summers. 


I hope my colleagues will join me in 
this restoration amendment. 

Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, as rank- 
ing member of the Environment, Soil 
Conservation, and Forestry Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
I have joined Senator MELCHER as co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

We are all looking for ways to elimi- 
nate fat in the Federal budget these 
days. The Congress finally realizes that 
our economy andt the saxpayers of 
this country cannot afford yesterday’s 
spending patterns. But when we are 
looking for fat in the Federal budget this 
year, let me tell you, there is not any in 
the conservation operations portion of 
the Soil Conservation Service budget. 


In fact, conservation operations has 
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en a little short every year for the 
= 10, and resulted in the loss of about 
3,000 technicians’ jobs. t 

In fiscal year 1980, conservation Op- 
erations was funded at $276.7 million, 
but all Federal agencies received pay in- 
creases under provisions of the Pay Act. 
This salary increase amounted to $21 
million for the SCS. But because only 
$7.7 million was added to the SCS budget 
through supplemental appropriations, 
SCS was forced to absorb, through per- 
sonnel cuts, the remaining $13 million. 

As Senator MELCHER noted, our 
amendment attempts to keep conserva- 
tion technical assistance at fiscal year 
1979 levels. Therefore, the base for fiscal 
year 1980 which should be considered 
when we decide the fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations level is the combined basic 
fiscal year 1980 appropriations and the 
Pay Act increase. This amounts to $276.7 
million, plus $21 million, which adds up 
to a total of $297.7 million. 

In addition, 17 percent of the conser- 
vation operations budget goes to non- 
salary items which are subject to infla- 
tion. Even if we used 10 percent as the 
level of inflation during fiscal year 1980, 
a hold-even budget for fiscal year 1981 
would have to include an additional $5.1 
million. Therefore, the minimum total 
amount needed for fiscal year 1981 is 
$302.8 million. 

In addition, this amendment does not 
include the impact of the October 1980 
pay increase of 9.1 percent. That in- 
crease will cost the SCS another $22 
million, 

I do not want to insinuate that the 
Agriculture Appropriations Committee 
has not done its job. Senators EAGLETON 
and BELLMON are aware of the impor- 
tance of soil conservation programs and 
they have added $10 million in conserva- 
tion operations moneys to the House- 
passed bill. We are very grateful to them 
for restoring this amount, but it is simply 
not enough. 

Mr. President, if there ever was a gov- 
ernment program truly worthy of every 
dime put into it, and more, it is conser- 
vation operations. The salaries of soil 
conservationists is what makes the con- 
servation operations program. These 
technicians educate farmers on how to 
keep their soil from washing down the 
streams and rivers of America and blow- 
ing away in the wind. 


Expertise is mostly what the Soil Con- 
servation Service has to offer. Its conser- 
vationists and technicians cannot go 
out and farm the land; but they advise 
farmers on proper methods of plowing, 
terracing, pond building, hedgerow 
maintenance, crop rotation, and other 
practices that slow down water and wind 
erosion. Conservation operations moneys 
fund the salaries of Federal employees 
who literally get “dirt in their fingernails 
and mud on their boots,” as I heard an 
Iowan describe them this summer. 


Concern about the quality of our soil 
has been evident for much of our coun- 
try’s history. In 1813, our third Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, described the 
soil as “the gift of God to the living.” 
Nearly 100 years later, Theodore Roose- 
velt, our 26th President, noted that, 
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“When the soil is gone, man must also 
go.” 

But erosion has not concerned us very 
much lately because American agricul- 
ture productivity has far exceeded the 
national and international demand for 
food and fiber. Soil erosion seemed to be 
the least of our worries. 

Unfortunately, recent statistics tell us 
a different story. These statistics tell us 
that the deterioration of agriculture 
land quality—coupled with loss of agri- 
culture land quality—could be so great 
in the next few years that what has 
seemed like an infinite capacity to pro- 
duce food and fiber may no longer be 
possible. Our Nation's farmers may not 
be able to meet both national needs and 
the needs of our foreign partners in 
trade. And no one can dispute that soil, 
once eroded, takes hundreds of years to 
rebuild. 

This summer I conducted a series of 
soil conservation field hearings in Iowa 
on behalf of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Even though I knew beforehand 
that most Iowans consider agricultural 
land our State’s most valuable resource 
and soil erosion our most severe problem, 
I was still overwhelmed by the enthusi- 
asm of Iowa farmers about soil conser- 
vation. One local Iowa philosopher 
summed up the farmers’ feelings. He 
said: 

Oil can be replaced by another form of 
energy, but nothing known to mankind can 
replace our soll. 


I heard the same advice over and over 
again from those who testified at the 
hearings—farmers are good stewards of 
their lands, and they want to protect 
their resource base. Give them the edu- 
cation, the demonstrations, and the 
sound practical advice on conservation 
plans for their farms and they will do 
as much conservation work as time and 
money will allow. But they need that 
technical advice to get started. The Di- 
rector of the Iowa State Department of 
Soil Conservation believes soil conserva- 
tionists may be the single most impor- 
tant element, in any effort, to expand 
soil conservation efforts, in Iowa or any 
other State. 

The State of Iowa itself, I might add 
puts more money into soil conservation 
efforts than any other State in the 
Union. As they do so, however, their 
enthusiasm to expand the work of con- 
servation is dampened when the Federal 
Government continually attempts to cut 
back the SCS staff and other soi] con- 
servation programs. No wonder Iowans 
are becoming reluctant to add more 
money to this State-run program. 

Mr. President, in order to avoid a 
future where there is too little produc- 
tive farmland to meet national and 
international needs, we must give our 
landowners a helping hand today. Even 
though the United States has the best 
agriculture technology in the world, the 
best fertilizers, herbicides, and the most 
modern equipment, the basic and most 
important ingredient for providing 
abundant food is good soil. Conservation 
operations moneys provide the biggest 
bang for the bucks of any Federal pro- 
gram around, and this amendment will 
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help maintain conservation operations at 
the 1979 and 1980 levels. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, our 
bill added $10 million over the House bill 
for conservation operations. So, in es- 
sence, we are $20 million above the fiscal 
year 1980 level. The Melcher amendment 
would add an additional $7 million to 
that. 

And may I suggest to my colleague 
from Oklahoma that perhaps we might 
take this to conference and discuss it 
with Mr. WHITTEN. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, there is 
no question that the Soil Conservation 
Service is one of the great needs of the 
country. There are many reports about 
how that, due to more intensive agricul- 
ture now, that our soil is being lost at 
an almost frightening rate. 

I have no objection to going ahead 
with the conference. 

The reason we did add money to the 
House figure is we felt we had gone about 
as far as we could under the fiscal re- 
straints we faced when we marked up 
the bill. 

I support the concept, if we can find 
the money. That is the problem. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment (UP No. 1796) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEF- 
LIN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Montana. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1797 
(Purpose: To provide an independent and 
adequately funded Office of Transporta- 
tion) 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana (Mr. Baucus) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1797. 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out beginning on page 19, line 11 
through line 22. Insert the following on page 
20 after line 2: 


“OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION.—For necessary 
expenses to carry on services related to agri- 
cultural transportation programs as author- 
ized by law; including field employment pur- 
suant to section 706(a) of the Organic Act 
of 1944 (7 U.S.C. 2225), and not to exceed 
$20,000 for employment under 5 U.S.C. 3109, 
$2,677,000. Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available pursuant to law (7 U.S.C. 
2250) for the alteration and repair of build- 
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Ings and improvements, but, unless other- 
wise provided, the cost of altering any one 
building during the fiscal year shall not ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the current replace- 
ment value of the building.” 


Mr. BAUCUS, Mr. President, this 
amendment is really very simple. It does 
two things: 

First, it provides that the Office of 
Transportation within the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will continue to be 
an independent office as it is now. The 
Senate committee bill proposes to merge 
this office into the existing Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Second, my amendment increases the 
funding for this office from $2.2 to $2.7 
million. 

Mr. President, my colleagues in this 
Chamber are aware of the serious prob- 
lems of rural and agricultural transpor- 
tation. 

I need not elaborate on all of them 
here, but will offer some examples. We 
have seen the bankruptcy of the Milwau- 
kee and the Rock Island Railroads; we 
witness almost daily the willy-nilly 
abandonment of rail branch lines; we 
confront ever skyrocketing grain freight 
rates, grain car shortages, and bottle- 
necks in nearly every sector of the trans- 
portation system. 

Recognizing these problems, in 1978 
we passed legislation to create a Rural 
Transportation Advisory Task Force. 
This task force was to evaluate the needs 
of rural transportation and to develop 
recommendations for Congress. 

Just a few months ago this task force 
issued its final report. One of its recom- 
mendations stands out clearly. The re- 
port states that no single agency is pres- 
ently responsible for assessing and 
evaluating on a consistent basis the rural 
transportation network. 

Components of the transportation sys- 
tem have been studied extensively, but 
policymakers and planners have tended 
to miss the forest for the proverbial trees. 

The Office of Transportation which 
Secretary Bergland created by pulling to- 
gether parts of 14 agencies is the first 
effort by this Government to deal com- 
prehensively with the serious problems of 
agricultural transportation. 


During the brief time this Office of 
Transportation has operated as a sepa- 
rate agency, USDA has been responding 
much better to the needs of rural and 
agricultural people in transportation 
matters. And it has managed to establish 
a firm, cooperative working relationship 
with the Department of Transportation. 

The office has assisted rural shippers in 
branch line abandonments. It has helped 
with the problems of skyrocketing freight 
rates—this is especially important now 
that we have deregulated trucking and 
the railroads. 


The Office of Transportation is re- 
searching new ideas, like cattle cars with 
automatic waterers, that can provide 
new efficiencies in our transportation 
system. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that no other agency is looking out for 
the needs of agricultural producers in 
transportation matters. We know that 
our railroad system is failing to serve 
agricultural producers. We know about 
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the serious problems with roads and 
bridges. We know that there will be new 
problems as farmers and ranchers adapt 
to rail and truck deregulation. 

The Senate committee bill would merge 
the Office of Transportation into the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The abil- 
ity of the office to deal effectively with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the Department of Transportation, 
and with farmers and ranchers would 
be severely compromised. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
body has at one time or another prom- 
ised to help expand agricultural exports. 
I have, and a couple of years ago I asked 
the General Accounting Office to examine 
the grain marketing system to find out 
how much exports could be expanded. 

The GAO has identified transportation 
as the weakest link in our grain market- 
ing system. And GAO investigators have 
told me that as early as 1981 our trans- 
portation system may fail to carry the 
amount of grain this country would like 
to export. 

In its brief existence, the Office of 
Transportation has received testimonials 
from numerous agricultural groups. Yes- 
terday, I submitted for the Recor letters 
from several of them. They include: The 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, the National Maritime Counsel, the 
Animal Air Transportation Association, 
Ese World, Inc., the Grower-Ship- 
per Vegetable Association of Central 
California, the United Fresh Fruit As- 
sociation, the Agri-Trans Corporation, 
and several State departments of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. President, this is not an expensive 
or far-reaching amendment. But it is an 
important part of our effort to improve 
rural transportation and expand agri- 
cultural exports. I hope my colleagues 
will accept this amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, what 
the Baucus amendment proposes was 
contained in the budget submission from 
the Department of Agriculture. We saw 
fit in the markup of the bill not to honor 
that budget request, frankly, in order to 
try to save some dollars. 

There is some merit I concede to the 
administration’s proposal as esvoused by 
Senator Baucus and I would suggest 
that we accept this amendment and take 
the matter to conference and ventilate it 
there next week. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I agree 
with the position stated by the chairman. 
I can see merit to the proposal of the 
Senator from Montana, and we would be 
happy to defend his position in con- 
ference. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senators from Missouri and Okla- 
homa for accepting the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment (UP No. 1797) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, 
have sent word to Mr. HELMS. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, mov- 
ing with remarkable dispatch on this bill, 
as I look on the sheet that indicates the 
possible amendments, I know of only 
three that remain to be debated. Of 
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course, we have to vote sometime after 
2 o'clock on the Bellmon amendment. 

Iam informed that Senator Riscie has 
a modest amendment dealing with blue- 
berry research. Then, if my understand- 
ing is correct, Senator HELMS has two 
amendments, one on food stamps and 
one on child nutrition. Insofar as I know, 
those are the only amendments being 
currently contemplated; so I think word 
is being sent to Senator RIEGLE and to 
Senator HELMS that we are in this posi- 
tion on the bill. 

I am also informed that perhaps Sen- 
ator Levin has an amendment, so word 
also will be sent to him. 

While we are awaiting the arrival of 
Senators RIEGLE, Levin, and HELMS, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1798 
(Purpose: To provide $100,000 for Coopera- 
tive Research into developing an integrated 
approach to Blueberry Shoestring Virus 

Control) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment which I wish to offer. It is 
offered on behalf of myself, Senator 
BraDiey, and Senator Levin. Actually, it 
is one item which affects the bill in two 
areas. I ask that the amendments be 
considered en bloc, and I send the 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
for himself, Mr. LEvIN, and Mr. BRADLEY, 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1798. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
will give a verbal explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The amendment is as follows: 


On page 9, line 20, strike out ‘‘$213,914,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$214,014,000". 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I hope the 
committee will be able to accept this 
amendment. 


Mr. President, I am pleased to be 
joined by my distinguished colleagues, 
Senator Levin and Senator BRADLEY, in 
offering this amendment to the Agricul- 
ture appropriations measure, H.R. 7591. 
The amendment would provide $100,000 
for research on a very serious problem 
affecting the blueberry industry across 
the country. It is concentrated in my 
State of Michigan, but it affects other 
States as well. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
begin aggressive research to develop an 
integrated approach to controlling blue- 
berry shoestring virus disease. Michigan 
State University has, with grower assist- 
ance, begun work in this area, but the 
scope of the problem and the potential 
losses from this disease are of such mag- 
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nitude that I feel we should expand the 
research effort. 

Blueberries are an important com- 
modity in the United States. We produce 
approximately 123 million pounds, which 
contributes over $167 million to the na- 
tional economy."Blueberries are primar- 
ily grown on very small family farms, 
with a bulk of the value of the crop de- 
voted to the processing, transportation, 
and marketing of the product. We export 
sizable quantities of blueberries to Japan 
and Europe. 

Michigan leads the Nation in the pro- 
duction of blueberries with a little more 
than 30 percent of the total crop. Other 
important producing States are New Jer- 
sey, Washington, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, and 
Maine. As new varieties are developed, 
blueberries will be grown in many more 
areas, especially in the South. 

Blueberries require very specific soil 
conditions, high acidity and high water 
table. This limits the amount of land that 
is available for blueberry production and 
makes it imperative that we control the 
virus before it infects more acreage. 

The disease was first identified in New 
Jersey in 1957. It has infected much 
of the crop in New Jersey and has been 
spread to Michigan through the plants 
that are grown in New Jersey and sold 
to other States. The virus is spread by 
an aphid which inhabits blueberries. 
This insect deposits the virus in a 
healthy plant, which then begins the 
long gestation period for the disease. It 
is difficult to control given the 4 years 
it takes from infection to complete in- 
festation of one plant. Producers who 
grow plants for resale have no way of 
knowing, short of extensive scientific 
analysis, which plants carry the virus. 
Once the plants are in a field, all neigh- 
boring bushes can be infected, and ulti- 
mately an entire business can be dey- 
astated. 

In Michigan alone the amount of in- 
fected acreage based on statistical sam- 
pling, may be 16 percent of the 10,000 
bearing acres. This translates into a 
total of 150,000 infected plants in our 
State alone. The losses from this occur 
from the diminished yields from infected 
bushes, as well as the major cost of re- 
moving infected bushes and planting 
new ones. It takes 10 years to bring new 
plants into full production, so the eco- 
nomic losses continue over a lengthy pe- 
riod of time. In Michigan, losses are esti- 
mated to total more than $3 million an- 
nually. 

Little is known about the actual pro- 
gression of the disease. We know that 
it can decimate entire fields. I have seen 
places in Michigan where beautiful rows 
of healthy blueberry bushes are inter- 
rupted by stretches of bare soil, which 
is the legacy of the disease. 

Michigan State University has taken 
some initial steps to research this dis- 
ease, with the full assistance, both finan- 
cial and practical, of the growers. I am 
confident that the addition of these 
moneys will be utilized in an efficient and 
beneficial manner. I spoke with the Di- 
rector of the Cooperative Extension 
Service today and was informed that a 
team is ready to expend the research 
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efforts, once additional moneys are pro- 
vided, and that we can get a handle on 
this disease within a short period of 
time. 

This amendment is important to Mich- 
igan and to the other States which have 
large blueberry growing areas. Blueber- 
ries are a small crop in comparison to 
corn or feedgrains, but they represent 
a livelihood to many small, independent, 
and hardworking farmers. I urge the 
Senate to adopt this amendment. 

I might further say that Michigan 
State University has a richly deserved 
reputation in agricultural research. Over 
the years they have done a tremendous 
job in tracking down a number of these 
problems as they affect different areas of 
agriculture. 

I think the fact that they already are 
underway with this program and they 
have the kind of strong research track 
record which indicates that we will more 
than get our money’s worth for this in- 
vestment. I hope that the committee 
would feel they can accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I would 
like at this time to add my support for 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan to pro- 
vide funds for research which should one 
day find a cure for a plant disease known 
as blueberry shoestring virus. I am de- 
lighted in joining Senator Levin as a 
cosponsor of this amendment because 
this crop disease poses significant danger 
to the livelihood of the thousands of 
Americans who grow blueberries. 

The blueberry industry, I am proud to 
say, is an important part of the economy 
of my home State of New Jersey, which 
is the second largest producer of blue- 
berries in the country. Nationwide, the 
blueberry crop stretches from such di- 
verse States as Michigan to Florida and 
from New Jersey to Washington. This 
widespread production is indicative of 
the importance which blueberries play in 
the agricultural output of our Nation; 
in one recent year this crop contributed 
$167 million to the economy of North 
America. 

However, the blueberry shoestring 
virus now threatens the continued 
growth of this industry. The virus was 
originally detected in New Jersey over 
20 years ago and since then this disease 
has been found in other parts of the 
Nation. It has become especially serious 
in New Jersey and Michigan. However, 
this is not just a regional problem be- 
cause if efforts are not taken soon, this 
will be a grave national agricultural con- 
cern. The infestation of this disease in 
other States means that our national 
blueberry crop is threatened. 

The amendment which I support con- 
tains funding for plant pathology, en- 
timony, and horticulture for a period of 
5 years. Let us act now before the prob- 
lem requires massive Government assist- 
ance as the disease spreads unchecked. 
© Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I rise as a 
cosponsor of this amendment which will 
add funds to this appropriations bill 
which are badly needed to allow Michi- 
gan State University to begin a coordi- 
nated program of plant pathology, en- 
tomology, and horticulture which will be 
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aimed at developing solutions to the 
problem of blueberry shoestring virus 
(BBSSV) which has been identified as 
a very serious disease affecting blueber- 
ries in Michigan, New Jersey, and other 
States. 

The annual blueberry crop in North 
America is approximately 123 million 
pounds and contributes $167 million to 
the economy of North America. The 
blueberry industry supports many small 
family farms, jobs for many agricultnral 
workers and the associated industries. 
Blueberries are also exported to Europe 
and Japan which helps reduce the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits in the United 
States. 

Michigan annually produces 30 per- 
cent of the North American crop. In my 
State alone, it is estimated that 36,300 
plants already have shoestring disease 
and as many as 145,000 plants may be- 
come infected in the 10,000 acres of blue- 
berries in Michigan within the 4-year 
cycle of the disease. The current loss is 
estimated to be well over $3 million. 

The funds appropriated by this 
amendment will go toward research to 
control the spread of this disease and 
toward the development of methods of 
resistance to the disease. I want to point 
out that the research provided for will 
incorporate integrated pest manage- 
ment procedures and can be used for 
further research on systematic blue- 
berry diseases in North America. The re- 
search will be applicable to all areas 
where blueberries grow and will be of 
great assistance to the entire blueberry 
industry. It is important to note that 
blueberries are produced in nine States 
right now and experimental plantings 
are being made in other States. I urge 
my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment. Its adoption will benefit the entire 
country.©® 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
think there is some merit to Senator 
RIEcLE’s proposal. As I understand it, the 
dollar amount would be $100,000. I think 
he has made a sufficiently compelling 
case that this is an amendment we can 
well accept. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I can 
see the importance of this amendment 
to the farmers affected and I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I thank 
both Members for their willingness to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1798) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Tom Little 
of my staff be granted privilege of the 
floor during debate and voting on the 
pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR FOR DIS- 
TINGUISHED JAPANESE VISITORS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask~ 
unanimous consent that seven distin- 
guished visitors from Japan be granted 
privilege of the floor: Mr. Michita 
Sakata, head of the delegation; Mr. Asao 
Mihara, Mr. Shin Kanenmaru, Mr. No- 
boru Minowa; those four, I understand, 
are Members of the Japanese Diet. 

Adm. Ryohei, Oga; Mr. Michigo Sak- 
ata, Mr. Asahiko Mihara, Mr. Arima, 
and Mr. Nuruata from the Japanese Em- 
bassy; and Mr. Agawa from the Japan 
Defense College. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE JAPANESE DIET 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am hon- 
ored to have a distinguished group of 
visitors with us in the Senate Chamber 
today. These men are all members of the 
Japanese Diet and have just recently re- 
turned from the NATO Ministers Confer- 
ence held in Brussels this past week. I 
had the privilege of meeting these gen- 
tlemen last August in Tokyo and partic- 
ipating with them in a landmark confer- 
ence celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
the Mutual Defense Treaty between the 
United States and Japan. 

During this conference, four of the 
gentlemen in the delegation made ex- 
cellent addresses to those attending. Last 
week I inserted in the Recorp the re- 
marks of the Honorable Asao Mihara, 
one of the major speakers at the Con- 
ference. Today, I should like to insert 
into the Recorp the remarks of three 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. Michita Sakata, a member of the 
House of Representatives and a former 
Director of the National Defense Agency 
is with us today. At the conference in 
Tokyo his remarks were entitled “The 
Political Situation and the Defense of 
Japan,” 

Also with us today is Mr. Shin Kane- 
maru, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and also a former Director of 
the National Defense Agency. His re- 
marks at the conference in Tokyo were 
entitled “The Japan-United States Se- 
curity System as it Enters its Third 
Phase—Outlook of the Situation in 
Northeast Asia in the 1980's.” 

In addition, we also have Mr. Noboru 
Minowa present. At the Tokvo Confer- 
ence his remarks were entitled, “The Fu- 
ture of the Javan-United States Rela- 
tionship—A Proposal.” 

All of the speeches at the Conference 
were excellent, and the three that I 
have brought to my colleagues attention 
today are certainly noteworthy. As many 
of you may know, this Conference dealt 
with a very controversial issue, the role 
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of Japan in the security of the Western 
Pacific, Over the past 20 years the rela- 
tionship between Japan and our own Na- 
tion has evolved into a close bond, 
strengthened by both cultural and eco- 
nomic interests. It is in the area of se- 
curity that we must now turn our atten-» 
tion. 

Twenty years ago the world political 
situation was very different. The threat 
to the free world was confined to certain 
regions. Now this threat is on a global 
basis and every nation of the world must 
be concerned about its impact. In Japan 
the debate over the Japanese role in this 
strategy is currently evolving. Many of 
the leading thinkers in Japanese security 
issues are acutely aware that Japan must 
assume a larger share of the burden. 
Quite naturally there is opposition to 
this course. We here in the United States 
are only too familiar with this debate as 
it applies to our own action. Only last 
Friday the Senate passed the largest de- 
fense budget in history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the speeches by the gentle- 
men in attendance today be printed in 
the Record, and I hope that my col- 
leagues will join me in welcoming them 
to the Senate today. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION AND THE DEFENSE 

OF JAPAN 
(By Michita Sakata) 

. CHANGES IN THE MILITARY SITUATION IN ASIA 
SINCE 1975 AND THE RESPONSE OF JAPAN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my great 

honor and pleasure to be given this oppor- 

tunity of speaking on the theme of the “Po- 
litical Situation and Japanese Defence” 
today. 

I served as Director of our Defence Agency 
in the Miki Cabinet for two years, from 1975 
through 1976, approximately 15 years after 
the signing of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. 

In the US., this was the time when Mr. 
Ford was the President and Mr. Schlesinger 
was the Secretary of Defence. 

I think that this was very fortunate for 
Japan and the U.S., and for security and 
peace in NE Asia. 

Iam happy to welcome Mr. Ford today who 
was President at the time for the two fol- 
lowing reasons: 

For one thing, at that time, between Secre- 
tary Schlesinger and me, an agreement was 
reached on “Cooperation on Defence between 
Japan and the U.S.” (appendix 1), concern- 
ing the cooperation on defence between the 
two countries. For another, at that time, I 
presented to the Cabinet the “Outline of Our 
Defence Program”, and it was adopted by the 
Cabinet. 

However, in the political world, it isn't 
every day that things will be decided so 
smoothly, and, as in the proverb, “good and 
evil are interwoven”, this is true in Japan 
and the U.S., as it was our destiny before and 
as it is today. What the people require of us 
politicians is for us to possess the ability to 
turn evil into blessings. 

During the time I was Director of the De- 
fence Agency, several events, which had seri- 
ous consequence on Japanese security, oc- 
curred in East and Northeast Asia. Among 
those events were: 

{1) The fall of Saigon and the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Vietnam; 

(2) Tension on the Korean Peninsula, and 
the murder of members of American military 
force at Panmonjun; 
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(3) The forced landing of a Mig 25 fighter 
plane at Hakodate, one of our northern cities. 

During that time we were shaken domes- 
tically by the Lockheed pay-off case. We were 
in a furor, not only in the government, but 
in the Diet and by public opinion. 


1. Withdrawal of the U,S. forces from 
Vietnam 


I think that the American people were 
sorry when Saigon fell, just one year before 
the U.S. celebrated the Bicentennial Anni- 
versary of its independence. 

Immediately after the fall of Saigon, I had 
an opportunity to see Admiral Geiler. I con- 
gratulated him on his courage and meritori- 
ous action in successfully saving the lives of 
the officers and crew of the SS Mayagess, and 
then I went on to say to him as follows: 

“The US now has a free hand in Asia, and 
you will begin a new approach in Asia. What 
the Japanese could not achieve in World War 
II was accomplished by the U.S., ie., the 
principle of civilian control. I think the spirit 
of the War of Independence Js still very much 
alive in your country”. 

My prediction, “that the U.S. now has a 
free hand in Asia and will develop a new 
diplomacy” turned out to be true. 

With the Peoples’ Republic of China, which 
was your enemy before the U.S. is now deep- 
ening its friendly relationship. Japan, with 
the basis of the Japan-US Security Treaty, is 
also developing friendly relationships with 
the Peoples’ Republic of China in the areas 
of economy, trade, technology, education and 
culture. Without the Japan-US Security sys- 
tem, however, Japan on its own could not 
have accomplished all this. 


2. Tension in Korean Peninsula and the mur- 
der of the U.S. military personnel at 
Panmonjun 


With the U.S. withdrawal from Asia, Japan, 
the ROK, the members of ASEAN such as 
Thailand, Indonesia, the Philippines, etc. suf- 
fered a serious blow to the security of their 
respective countries. 

It also encouraged Pyongyang (North Ko- 
rea), and there was increased tension on the 
Korean Peninsula. 


I think the resolute attitude taken by 
President Ford at the time, and the fact that 
& possible war was prevented with the solid 
presence of the American forces in Korea so 
that the peace and security of Japan and 
Korean Peninsula were not disrupted and the 
political stability of NE Asia were maintained 
are achievements which are to be highly ap- 
preciated. The fact that Japan supplied the 
military bases to the U.S. forces for the sup- 
port of their free and appropriate actions 
goes to show how close the mutual relation- 
ship was between Japan and the U.S. under 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty system. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank most sincerely President Ford, Gen- 
eral Stilwell, the American government, and 
the American forces for their appropriate 
actions during that crisis on the Korean 
Peninsula. 


It. INCREASED CONSCIOUSNESS OF DEFENSE AND 
THE POLITICAL TREND IN JAPAN 


The series of events in NE Asia, mentioned 
above, heightened tension in the areas sur- 
rounding the Japanese Archipelago, and the 
steady and accelerated build up of the Soviet 
military forces in East Asia, the new develop- 
ments in Chinese politics, based upon the 
opposition between China and the USSR, had 
a strong impact on the defense consciousness 
of the Japanese people. 

These events also gave a great jolt to Japa- 
nese politics and the defense policies of the 
Japanese political parties, 


According to the public opinion survey 
(appendix 3), as of 1672, the ratio of those. 
who supported the Japanese Self-defense 
forces and the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty 
was 73% and 44% respectively. In 1978, these 
figures increased to 86% for the Self-defense 
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forces and 68% for the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. 

The breakdown of 83% who supported 
Self-defense forces in 1977, by the political 
parties they supported, showed: 


Democratic Socialist Party 
Komeito (Clean government) party 
Japan Socialist Party 

New Liberal Club 

Japan Communist Party 


In other words, this clearly indicates that 
even among the supporters of opposition 
parties, mainly the Japan Communist Party 
and the Japan Socialist Party (appendix 4), 
which oppose to the existence of the Japa- 
nese Self Defense forces and the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty in the Diet, insisting that 
they should be abrogated, there is the begin- 
ning of change in their consciousness. 

It is surmised that this change would 
eventually prompt the change in the con- 
sciousness of those responsible for planning 
defense policy in the opposition parties. 

This is proved by the fact that since 1976, 
the Japanese Democratic Socialist Party and 
Komeito Party adopted the attitude that, 
although they did not want the scale of the 
Self Defense forces to be expanded and our 
defense capability to be strengthened more 
than they are now, still they came to accept 
the reality of the existence of the Self De- 
fense forces and the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. Another proof is the fact some of the 
Japan Socialist Party members became dis- 
satisfied with the defense policy of the JSP, 
severed their relationship from the party and 
organized the Shaminren (Socialist Demo- 
crats League), indicating that the policy 
planners of political parties are gradually be- 
coming aware that their position will have 
to be changed. 

The reason why there has been such a 
change in the defense policies of opposition 
political parties is the increased threat posed 
by the build up of Soviet military forces, the 
changed environment in NE Asia, especially 
the increased tension between the PRC and 
the USSR, the resumption of formal rela- 
tionships between the PRC and the U.S., the 
signing of the sino-Japanese Peace and 
Friendship Treaty. These events have brought 
about a new situation in NE Asia, with the 
PRC now playing a new and important role 
in the international political scene. 

And there is also another reason. We aimed 
at the establishment of defence policy, based 
upon the peoples’ consensus, which can be 
supported by as many political parties as 
possible, and which is in Keeping with the 
present consciousness of the general public 
on our Constitution. Furthermore, such a 
defense policy was established in the ex- 
pectation of a change in the defence policy 
of the political parties and the ensuing poli- 
tical developments based upon such a 
change. “The Outline of Defence Program” 
which was adopted, at a Cabinet meeting in 
October, 1976, envisages a defence system 
of high quality, wtih neither too much nor 
too little, and I flatter myself to think that 
this outline came to be understood and ac- 
cepted by many of our people. 

I must emphasize here, however, that the 
Japan Socialist Party and the Japan Com- 
munist Party which not only strongly oppose 
but advocate the abrogation and dissolution 
of the Japan-US Security Treaty and the 
Japanese Self Defense forces will not change 
their opinion immediately. 

I must appeal to the American participants 
at this seminar to take cognizance of this 
fact concerning the defence policy in Japan 
and to understand fully the very compli- 
cated political situation in Japan. 

MII. POLITICAL TREND CONCERNING SECURITY IN 
THE 1980's 

As we look back on the general political 

trends since the signing of the Japan-US 
CXXVI——1953—Part 23 
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Security Treaty, it was only the Liberal- 
Democratic Party which supported the treaty 
in the years between 1960 and the beginning 
of the 1970s. All the opposition parties were 
strongly opposed to it, as they were afraid 
that it might again involve Japan in war. 

However, since 1975, the Democratic So- 
cialist Party of Japan started to adopt a real- 
istic line, and in recent years, the Komeito 
Party and the New Liberal Club seem also to 
take a similar line. 

And yet we must not overlook the fact, 
that the result of the general election, as 
recent as the last one, in 1980 (appendix 2) 
showed that out of 511 Diet seats, 136 in- 
sisted on abrogation of the Self Defence 
forces and the Japan-US Security Pact. This 
constitutes nearly one-half of all the opposi- 
tion members. 

Since the advance of the USSR into 
Afghanistan, together with the increased So- 
viet military strength in our northern terri- 
tory, the threat of the USSR has loomed up 
big and there have been brisk discussions 
taking place on security issues in Japan. 

Although I am happy to see many of us 
are now seriously considering the peace and 
security of Japan, there is still a possibility 
of the fruit gained so far not materializing 
into anything, depending upon the trend of 
such discussion, since the peoples’ under- 
standing aud support of the government's 
defense policy are only beginning to burgeon- 
ing now, and also since the basis of the 
peoples’ consensus on this point remains 
still very fragile. 

There is still intense discussion going on 
as to the constitutionality of the Self De- 
fense forces, This discussion as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Self Defense forces 
began with their inception, and the discus- 
sion has not been finalized yet. It continued 
even today. 

The government and the LDP insist that 
this constitutionality problem has already 
been settled (appendix 6). However, the 
opposition parties, especially the Japan So- 
cialist Party and the Japan Communist 
Party, still maintain that it is a violation 
of our Constitution and have not yielded 
an inch on this point. 

It is undeniable that one of the biggest 
reasons why Japan has not yet formed a 
definite defense policy after so many years 
is because of this disagreement on the con- 
stitutionality of our Self Defense forces. 

However, the insistence that Japan should 
not arm itself and remain neutral is an 
unrealistic argument, seen from the inter- 
national situation, and I do not think that 
there are many Japanese who believe in that 
fallacy. 

I must point out the danger of the argu- 
ment that we should increase our defense 
forces rapidly and in a drastic manner, as 
it may be counter-productive in that it may 
repel the people who would like to consider 
the security of Japan based upon a national 
consensus, which is about to settle down, 
and this precious consensus might collapse 
altogether. 

We must not drive away the Democratic 
Socialist Party and the Komeito, which are 
beginning to recognize that the Japan-U.S. 
Security system and our Self Defense forces 
so that they would adopt again an anti- 
Japan-U.S. Security Pact and an anti-Self 
Defense forces position. I think sophisticated 
political consideration will be required in 
this regard. 

Therefore, our immediate and biggest task 
is to implement quickly a “defense force 
which can independently deal with limited 
aggression, of less than the small scale”, 
as aimed at by the “Outline of our Defense 
Program”. 

While the U.S. and the PRC will oppose the 
USSR in Asia in the 1980s, it is clear that 
the Japanese political trend would be influ- 
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enced by the U.S, strategic policy in the next 
Tew years. 

The Japanese people are wondering 
naively at present if the U.S. would really 
protect us, when a crisis arises, even if Japan 
would fulfill what we set out to do. This was 
clearly indicated in the opinion poll carried 
out by the Press Asahi in 1979; 56 percent 
of the Japanese believe that in that event 
the U.S. would “not protect Japan”. 

Lastly, I must ask a favor of the American 
participants. 

I wish that the U.S. would indicate to us 
your long-range, consistent and systematic 
Strategy concerning Japan and would you 
make an effort so that Japan will understand 
and accept it. I also wish that you would 
give us the opportunity of always conferring 
with us on the issues which may seriously 
affect our relationship, and implement what 
is decided at such conferences. 

Thank you. 

APPENDIX 1 

On Cooperation on defence between Japan 
and the U.S. Items of agreement: 

1. Regular meeting between Japan and the 
U.S. .. . once a year, (Between the Director 
of the Japanese Defence Agency and the U.S. 
Secretary of Defence) 

2. Meeting at the administrative level be- 
tween Japan and the U.S... . once a year 

3. Establishment of the subcommittee of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Council 

Achievement and Development: 

1. “Guide on cooperation on defence be- 
tween Japan and the U.S.".. . approved at 
Cabinet meeting on Nov. 27, 1978 

APPENDIX 2 

Outline of our defence programs (basic 
idea on defence) 

1, This was approved at the Cabinet meet- 
ing in Oct. 1976 

2. Features: 

(1) Defence force to function to maintain 
peace (Denial capability) 

(2) Balanced and consistent capabilities 
of front equipment, rear support and re- 
sistance 

(3) Capability, enabling us to deal with 
limited aggression, of less than small scale, 
on our own 

3. See the separate paper attached (In- 
troduction to 1976 “White Paper on De- 
fence”) 

Meetings at Administrative Level: 

1. in Hawaii, on Jan. 16, 1978 

2. in Hawaii, on July 31, 1979 

3. in Hawaii, on June 30, 1980 

Regular Japan-U.S. Conferences: 

1. Sakata-Schlesinger meeting, in Tokyo, 
on May 1, 1975 

2. Nihara-Brown meeting, in Washington, 
D.C.. on Sept. 14, 1977 (separately, another 
Mihara-Brown meeting, in Tokyo, on July 27, 
1977) 

3. Kanamaru-Brown meeting, in Tokyo, on 
Nov. 9, 1978 

4. Yamashita-Brown meeting, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Aug. 16, 1979 

Yamashita-Brown meeting, in Tokyo, on 
Oct. 20, 1979. 

Kubota-Brown meeting, in Tokyo, Jan, 14, 
1980. 


APPENDIX 3 
OPINION CENSUS 
{Survey by the Prime Minister's Office] 
Support of Japan- 
Support of self- United States 


defense forces Security Trea 
(percent) (percent! 
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APPENDIX 4 


ANGE IN THE DIET MEMBERS OPPOSED TO SELF-DEFENSE 
CP ORGES AND THE JAPAN-UNITED STATES SECURITY 


TREATY 


1976 1979 1980 


Total of opposition seats (excluding the 


LDP and independents)... _- 244 


Against self-defense forces and ‘the Secu- 
rity Pact (SP and JCP) 
Total Diet seats_............-..--..---- 


APPENDIX 5 


SEATS WON BY POLITICAL PARTIES AT LAST 3 GENERAL 
ELECTIONS (1975-80) 


1976 1979 1980 


SCP... 
New Liberal Club... .......- 
League of Socialist Democrats... 
Independents 


1 Small group. 
APPENDIX 6 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 
{Survey by the Asahi Press in 1979} 


Percen 


1. Should we revise our present Constitution? 
For the revision to allow our armament... 
Opposed to the revision for armament 
2. Should Japan have nuclear arms in the future? 
~ irn es Bo PE ste St 


THE JAPAN-UNITED STATES SECURITY SYSTEM 
AS Tr ENTERS ITs THIRD PHASE—OUTLOOK OF 
THE SITUATION IN NORTHEAST ASIA IN THE 
1980's 

(By Shin Kanemaru) 


It is my great honor to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing some of my views at this 
seminar, commemorating the 20th anniver- 
sary of signing of the Japan-US Security 
Treaty: 

Many people before me have already ob- 
served that military balance in the world, 
centering around the US and the USSR, is 
now facing a turning point. 

That is to say that the American nuclear 
superiority, which once constituted the 
main pillar in the maintenance of post- 
war peace, has been lost. In conventional 
military forces, too, the USSR has come to 
possess the capability of carrying out global 
operations, so that it can willfully develop 
its political and military strategies in Asia, 
Africa, and in the area surrounding the 
Japanese archipelago. 

The Western nations have been obliged to 
establish drastic measures in the face of 
these changes in the worldwide military 
structure. 

Last January, in the so-called “Carter 
Doctrine,” the US government declared that 
the US will not hesitate to exercise military 
means, if necessary, for the defense of Per- 
sian Gulf. At the end of last year, the NATO 
Council meeting decided to deploy new stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons to oppose the Soviet 
SS-20 missiles. These events suggest that 
there is now a new mood of confrontation 
between the USSR and the US, or between 
East and West. 

The situation surrounding Japan is also 
becoming severe. 
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Not only the free world, but also Japan is 
facing a crisis which may threaten its exist- 
ence, for the first time since the war, what 
with the loss of the US naval supremacy over 
the USSR in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
the rapid increase of Soviet military forces 
in the Siberian Maritime Provinces, Sakhalin, 
and on our northern islands, plus the fact 
that Vietnam is being turned into Soviet 
military bases. 

Under our Constitution, which adheres to 
pacifism, our defense is based upon the line 
of non-aggression, and of not being ag- 
gressed upon. We have firmly maintained the 
policy of three non-nuclear principles and 
accept never again becoming a military power 
capable of offensive action. 

Japanese defense consciousness and de- 
fense system are something unique in the 
world, but while we maintained this attitude 
undeniably the Japan-US Security Treaty 
played a great role even in the purely mili- 
tary area. It has been approximately 30 years 
since we signed the first security treaty with 
the US, the military and economic giant of 
the world. In the course of years since, Japan 
was never involved in a war, never even felt 
its threat, and we could live quite peacefully 
until today. 

I would like to divide these years into three 
periods: the first period after the signing of 
the original Japan-US Security Treaty in 
1952 to 1960. The second period is the 20 
years since the signing of the present Secu- 
rity Treaty until today. The third period will 
be the decade of the 1980’s and the ensuing 
period. 

It seems to me this third period is the 
most crucial one, testing the true merit of 
the Japan-US Security Treaty, crucial for 
Japan and for the US, in fact, for the whole 
free world. I think the Japanese defense pol- 
icy, now that we are entering the third 
phase of the Japan-US Security Treaty sys- 
tem, should naturally be based upon the 
treaty, but we should forsake the old system 
of solely depending upon the US, and re- 
member that our policy should be based 
upon the national spirit that we will defend 
our own country with our own effort, which 
is the starting point for any autonomous na- 
tional defense. 

Our defense must be such that we can ef- 
fectively deter various and varied threats 
which can be expected. 

In order for us to have such a defense 
system, we should establish correct priori- 
ties as to the importance of the quality and 
quantity of the defense forces we should 
have, and not be guided by the consideration 
that our military budget should be a certain 
percent of our GNP, determined by mathe- 
matics. Our defense force is full of defects 
at present, and we must squarely face the 
reality that it is not the sort of defense 
force which can fight, so we should go ahead 
and drastically improve our defense forces. 

As to the Japan-US security system itself, 
I think it will be necessary for us to recog- 
nize the fact that together with our own 
defense forces, the Treaty should be the basis 
of our defense, and in accordance with the 
change in the military strength of any party 
which threatens us. We should have close 
contact with the US on what responsibility 
Japan should shoulder in the operational 
functions and the range of operations for the 
forces of the two countries. 

In what areas is our defense force defec- 
tive? Wherein lies the weakness in the equip- 
ment of our land, sea, and air Self-Defense 
forces? Is there any defect in our rear sup- 
port system? We should refiect on these 
points, of course, but I hope that on the part 
of American people responsible for defense 
and your specialists on defense, you, too, 
will give us your frank advice. 

It is important for us to make sure that 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty will enable 
us to fully function against all the threats 
expected in the 80s, now that we are enter- 
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ing the third phase of the treaty, based upon 
the policy I have just described to you. 

As I hope has been made clear so far, I am 
convinced that Japan should place the ut- 
most importance on the cooperative rela- 
tionship with the United States, in the com- 
ing 20 years. 

It goes without saying that the relation- 
ship between Japan and the United 
States, as prescribed in the Treaty, is not 
limited to the area of defense alone, but it is 
important for us to establish and strengthen 
the friendly cooperation in politics, economy, 
culture, etc. between the two countries. In 
this respect, this third phase should be the 
period of increasing mutual understanding 
and trust in our relationship. What is the 
Security Treaty, without the understanding 
and trust between the two countries? 

I think that heart to heart communica- 
tion between the two nations is more im- 
portant than a document. I would like to 
Stress the fact that a piece of paper, with 
promises written on it, when such a promise 
is without the support of sincere under- 
standing and trust, is mere waste paper. 

One of the defects of our defense force is 
its weakness in collecting information, Of 
course we will be making our own efforts to 
rectify this point as much as possible, but 
I hope that the United States would give us 
further assistance in this respect. 

Another favor I would like to ask of you 
is that I wish you would be concerned about 
the security of the group of free nations sur- 
rounding Japan. 

The Korean Peninsula is the fuse and pow- 
der magazine which may ignite a great dan- 
ger in NE Asia. North Korea, north of the 
38th parallel, with its background of great 
military strength, watches constantly for 
any opportunity to advance into South 
Korea, as has been proved by the existence 
of three underground tunnels, which have 
been discovered so far, and which penetrate 
into the demilitarized zone. We must face 
the fact that although the Republic of Korea, 
even with its great efforts to defend itself, 
is always exposed to the threat from the 
north. When there is no peace in the Korean 
Peninsula, there is no peace in NE Asia. If 
the forces north of the 38th parallel would 
come down to Pusan, peace in Japan would 
be shattered. 

For the security of NE Asia, it is indis- 
pensable to continue the powerful U.S. mili- 
tary presence on Korean Peninsula for a long 
time to come. I hope that the participants 
from the United States today will again 
recognize this point. 

Next I would like to turn to the problem 
of Formosan Strait. 

If Taiwan and the Taiwan Strait should 
be placed under the control of a Communist 
nation, it would have a serious effect on 
Japan, as this strait is strategically a very 
important one, along with Malaccan Strait, in 
the long sea lane which leads from Europe, 
from the Mideast, to the Japanese archipel- 
ago. There is only this sea lane between us 
and China, and separating us from the Re- 
public of China in Taiwan. The security of 
Taiwan and the Republic of Korea are criti- 
cal to the security of Japan. 

Thus, I would like to appeal to the US to 
pay further attention to the security of the 
Republic of China in Taiwan and the Re- 
public of Korea, for the sake of our own 
security also. 

With the firm conviction that the security 
of these two countries is inseparable from 
our own security, I advocated the establish- 
ment of a “NE Asia and West Pacific Security 
Council of Members of Parliament,” to the 
two countries concerned, and including the 
Diet members from Japan, we have held 


meetings three times. 


At our third general meeting, we decided 
that we must ask the cooperation of the 
US on the security of this area, and we called 
on the members of the US Senate and the 
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House of Representatives to join us. We 
held the NE Asia and West Pacific Security 
Council of Members of Parliaments from 
the four countries in Washington, D.C. on 
January 16 this year. We agreed that it was 
& very significant conference, and the US 
Congressmen proposed that the second con- 
ference should be held somewhere in Asia. 

To the participants here who came all the 
way from America, let me say that I realize 
that the US is responsible not only for its 
own security, but also for the security of 
Western Europe, the Mideast, East Asia, and 
in fact the whole free world, under the very 
severe military balance which has to be 
maintained against the USSR, and yet I am 
asking you to give us your continued co- 
operation for the security of Asia, including 
Japan. 

I give you my word, however, that Japan 
would make its own contribution for the 
maintenance of peace in the world. Will do 
our utmost in the areas of foreign policy, 
economy, culture, and at the same time, we 
will be making a substantial and steady de- 
fense effort ourselves. 

I have revealed some of my views, and 
before I conclude my presentation, I must 
report to you that the second general meet- 
ing of the NE Asia and West Pacific Security 
Council of Members of Parliaments, consist- 
ing of MPs of 3 free Asian countries and the 
US Congress, originally scheduled to meet in 
Seoul in November this year, is going to be 
postponed to early summer next year, be- 
cause of the recent domestic situation in the 
Republic of Korea. As soon as the agenda and 
other particulars have been decided, I shall 
inform you. I hope that I shall be able to 
meet as many participants from the US as 
possible on that occasion. 

Thank you. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JAPAN-UNITED STATES 
RELATIONSHIP—A PROPOSAL 


(By Noboru Minowa) 


It is an honor for me to have this oppor- 
tunity of stating my views as one of the 
speakers at the seminar commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the signing of the Japan- 
US Security Treaty. 

Mr. Shin Kanemaru already told you that 
the Japan-US security system has now en- 
tered its third phase, and I am in full agree- 
ment with this view. We are suddenly made 
aware of the Soviet military threat as we see 
its steady build-up and its military interven- 
tion in Afghanistan. The USSR not only has 
not returned to us our own northern terri- 
tories, but also they went ahead deploying 
and strengthening the one-division-strong 
mechanized forces there, as if they are mak- 
ing ready to pounce upon us, as you know 
already. Even so, it was fortunate that we 
could live in peace so far, adhering to the 
principle of not attacking others, and not 
having been set upon by other countries so 
far. I believe it was due to the great role 
played by the Japan-US Security Treaty that 
this situation has been able to continue. 

As we look back upon recent history, it 
strikes us that Soviet military intervention 
has never been carried out against the Amer- 
ican allies. When we recall the attack on the 
three Baltic countries from 1930 to 1940, the 
Hungarian incident of 1956, entry of Soviet 
forces into Czechoslovakia in 1968, strangely 
enough, these countries were Soviet satellite 
countries which had concluded treaties with 
the USSR. Most recently, Afghanistan con- 
cluded a neutrality treaty with the USSR 
and only one year after it signed the Amity 
and Friendship Treaty with the USSR, it 
was attacked by the USSR. Thinking back 
upon these incidents, we realize that it was 
the countries without an American presence, 
or influence, or where the US would not pos- 
sibly come to their aid, which suffered Soviet 
military aggression. 
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Nobody can deny the fact that the reason 
why Japan could live in peace so far was 
because of the Japan-US Security Treaty. I 
am convinced that the deterrent effect of the 
Japan-US Security Treaty still continues, for, 
although the USSR may be a military power, 
it is not an economic power any more. I do 
not think it would have sustainability when 
militarily engaged with the US. The USSR is 
fully aware of the fact it is they who would 
suffer a severe burn when they make a head- 
on collision with the US. Even though the 
USSR concentrates on its military build-up, 
it is obvious in terms of overall national 
strength that it cannot compete with the 
US. Because at a time of war, it is overall 
national strength which matters. That is why 
the Japan-US Security Treaty acts as great 
deterrent of war even now. 

I associate myself with what Mr. Kanemaru 
who said, that American influence should be 
extended to the ROK and the Republic of 
China which are our neighbors. Peace for our 
neighbors is inseparable from our own peace. 

Speaking about our neighbors, the People’s 
Republic of China has become a friendly 
country to us to Japan and the US. There 
have been more and more personnel and 
material interchanges between us. However, 
I would like to drop a word of caution here. 
I shall be quite frank with you. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that the US is re- 
signed to the fact, in opposing to the USSR, 
that Japan is not to be depended on, that 
neither the ROK nor the Republic of China 
is too dependable either and, if so, perhaps it 
should depend upon Continental China, 
which openly opposes to the USSR. Actually 
Continental China expects the US to help it 
with arms. This is my concern. The leading 
country among the free nations gives arms, 
or its technology, to a communistic country. 
I cannot help having some anxiety about 
this fact. I do not want to see Continental 
China turning into a military power. If the 
US thinks that it saves some trouble in 
opposing the USSR, when it gives this sort 
of assistance to China, then, although it may 
present a threat against the USSR, in the 
long run, it may also constitute a grave 
threat to the surrounding free nations like 
Japan, the ROK, and the Republic of China. 
I do not think we should furnish a fuse 
which may lead to a new dispute. 


To the participants from the US! I would 
like for you to think back on your own ex- 
perience in giving military aid to other 
countries, which ended up as failures. What 
happened in Vietnam? In Iran? I ask you, 
the guns which the US gave to these coun- 
tries are aimed in which direction now? Can 
we give arms to communistic countries? 
What sort of guarantee have we that these 
arms would not be aimed at us eventually? 

Participants from the US, I urge you to 
think over this point. 

Turning back to the 1980s, I am very much 
afraid that it is going to be a decade of un- 
predictable hardship. 

There is an anxiety held that there may 
yet be a World War III in this decade. There 
is the danger in Asia, in the mideast, in 
Europe, and in Africa, in fact, all over the 
world. I am quoting, “A war is politics with 
the shedding of blood and politics is a war 
without the shedding of blood.” We must go 
on seeking politics without any bloodshed- 
ding. It is necessary for us to have the wis- 
dom of deterring another war. In this respect, 
the Japan-US Security Treaty is the wisdom 
itself of the two countries. And we must use 
this wisdom for world peace. 


As Mr. Kanemaru already reported to you, 
we held a meeting of the Security Council of 
the members of parliament, consisting of 
three free nations in Asia 3 times, We have 
started having interchanges also with the 
NATO countries from this year. Through 
these interchanges, we can increase our soli- 
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darity with the free world and unite our 
wisdom for world peace. 

I reflect upon the fact that on the part of 
us, the Japanese, there has been always @ 
sort of self-indulgent feeling, or too much 
dependency on the U.S., thinking that the 
U.S. would come to our aid when we need 
it. Ours is a Peace Constitution and it is 
stipulated that in any dispute, we must not 
try to resolve it with military means, and as 
you know very well, there is a limitation to 
our military means. Our 3 non nuclear prin- 
ciples is one of these. And yet our Constitu- 
tion does not negate military force for our 
self defence, and we can possess the mini- 
mum military force for our defence. I think 
our dependency on the U.S. comes from our 
way of thinking that since the U.S. is so 
powerful, it is all right for us to depend on 
the U.S. Because of restrictions imposed 
upon us by our Constitution, we cannot have 
ever increasing armaments, so that there is 
no other way but depending upon the U.S. 
However, we are beginning to realize that 
although it is true that there is such a re- 
striction stipulated in our Constitution, de- 
pending upon our own effort, it it possible 
for us to better arm ourselves for our self 
defence. I would like for you to see what 
sort of record we have accumulated in the 
past 10 years, The rate of increase in our 
defence budget is 6-7 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. We maintained this ratio of 
increase even under the severe economic 
conditions after the oil crisis. I think Japan 
should continue in our defence effort, 
steadily, assiduously, even in the unpredict- 
able and unclear economic situation of the 
1980s. 

I think we should revise the pattern we 
have adopted so far, determining our defence 
effort within the range of so many percent- 
ages of our GNP, in improving our defence 
force, because, defence is a relative thing, to 
begin with, and should be revised, in accord- 
ance with the changes in the opposing party. 
When the opposing party threatening us is 
increasing its military force, we must in- 
crease our own defence force also accord- 
ingly. In improving our defence force, in the 
coming 80s, we must have a correct estimate 
of the threat from the opposing party. 

We must have an accurate idea about the 
opposing party’s capacity of transporting 
men and equipment, their resistance, etc. 
and in turn estimate clearly how much 
defence force would be required on our part. 
After we decided what is required in having 
the improved defence force, then we can 
calculate how many years it would take, in 
view of our financial condition. I think our 
defence force should be improved in the 
1980s based upon this way of thinking, and 
when we do that, I think we can promise 
you that we will be making an effort in the 
marked and steady build-up. Along with 
this, I think it is necessary for us to 
strengthen the tie of the Japan-U.S. Secu- 
rity system, which is the basis of our defence 
policy. I would like to make a proposal here. 


Mr. Kanemaru said that it is more impor- 
tant to have heart-to-heart communication 
and understanding than signing of a mere 
piece of paper. However fine language a treaty 
may be couched in, when the peoples of the 
two countries are alienated, it is nothing. 
And I am in complete agreement with the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Kanemaru in 
this regard. There are so many things which 
we must talk over between Japan and the 
US, not just the problem of defence, but also 
in all the areas of economy, foreign policy, 
etc. Understanding is generated when we ex- 
haust our discussions. Without mutual un- 
derstanding, there is no mutual trust, only 
real, meaningful one, based upon the true 
understanding of the two signatory coun- 
tries. I would like to express my sincere re- 
spect to Mr. Kanemaru who stressed that the 
Japan-US Security Treaty must be of this 
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sort, in keeping with the trend in the 80s, 
which may well be a decade of turbulence. 

We know that there is the so-called At- 
lantic Assembly, organized between the US 
and NATO member countries. I understand 
that it is divided into the subcommittees on 
defence, economy and foreign policy, and at 
each committee meeting, dialogue of a very 
high degree is carried out among the mem- 
bers of the assembly. I attribute the fact that 
things went on comparatively smoothly 
among NATO countries to this sort of inter- 
change. I envy the fact that there was no 
trouble among the NATO members to expand 
their defence budgets, 3% over the preceding 
year every year, as the US would increase its 
defence budget by 5% over the preceding 
year. Unfortunately, it is not so easy for us, 
when we are to increase our share of the mu- 
tual defence based upon the Japan-US Se- 
curity Treaty, and our own defence budget. 
I think perhaps chances are that we have 
not fully exhausted our discussion. There 
are also frictions seen in the field of economy 
between the two countries, Here again, we 
should have more conversations. Unless we do 
that, we cannot enhance the true merit of 
the Japan-US Security Treaty. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like for you 
to give thought to the creation of ‘Pacific 
Assembly", which would be the counterpart 
of the Atlantic Assembly for the NATO coun- 
tries. I am quite aware that there are differ- 
ences in the circumstances in each region, 
and in the international situation each re- 
spective country is placed in, between us 
and NATO members, but in order to deepen 
our mutual understanding and trust, and 
the heart-to-heart solidarity, I sincerely 
hope that there could be created a Pacific 
Assembly, participated in by members of the 
US Congress and the Japanese Diet. I hope 
you will give us your views on this matter, 
and it is my fond hope that there will be 
a unanimous agreement reached between the 
members of the two national assemblies. 
With the creation of such a meeting, I am 
sure that the problems in many areas which 
lie between our two countries will be resolved 
with mutual understanding and trust. I leave 
the matter to the discretion of our able 
chairmen. Before concluding my speech, I 
wish the very best to you individually and to 
your country. Thank you for your patience. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
welcomes the distinguished visitors from 
Japan and recognizes the majority leader 
at this time. 

THIRTY-MINUTE RECESS 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask our guests to stand, so that we 
might recognize them; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that immediately the Sen- 
ate stand in recess for 30 minutes, to 
allow Senators who are preparing 
amendments for the Agriculture appro- 
priation bill to come to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Thereupon, at 1:53 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:23 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Pryor). 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
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I would urge the two cloakrooms to put 
out calls inquiring as to whether or not 
there are any further amendments to the 
pending measure. I would hope we could 
get an understanding if there are such 
amendments so that we know how much 
work lies ahead of us on this bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 


UP AMENDMENT NO, 1795 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon, I believe there was an 
agreement to postpone a vote on the 
Bellmon amendment until after 2 
o'clock. It is now 2:30. I wonder if the 
floor manager of the bill has any objec- 
tion to calling up the amendment for a 
vote at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcn), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. CULVER), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Stewart), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 


Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn) , the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 


the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Pa7cK- 
woop), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WALLop) are necessarily absent. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators desiring to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 489 Leg.] 


YEAS—21 


Hollings 
Humphrey 
Laxalt 
Long 
Mitchell 
Proxmire 
Roth 
Schmitt 


NAYS—61 


Glenn 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 


Belimon Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Goldwater 
Helms 


Armstrong Metzenbaum 
Morgan 


Moynihan 


Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers Huddleston 
Burdick Inouye 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson 
Chafee Javits 
Jepsen 
Johnston 


Stevenson 
Stone 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Durenberger 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Ford 


Matsunaga 
McClure 
McGovern 
Melcher 
NOT VOTING—18 


Bentsen Gravel Percy 
Biden Hart Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy Stewart 
Church Mathias Talmadge 
Culver Packwood Tsongas 
Garn Pell Wallop 

So Mr. BELLMON’s amendment 
No. 1795) was rejected. 


UP AMENDMENT NO, 1799 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from ‘Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 


proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1799. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 45, line 13, before the period insert 
the following: 

“Provided further, That, of the funds pro- 
vided herein, there shall be available $2,250,- 
000 with which the Secretary shall conduct 
a two-year pilot project study in 108 school 
districts of all cash assistance and all com- 
modity letter of credit assistance in lieu of 
commodities for the school lunch programs 
operated in such districts.” 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment restates what the Senate al- 
ready once voted upon with respect to the 
school lunch program, to provide that a 
certain amount of the funds available 
within the school lunch program be 
available for both a cash grant and a 
letter of credit program to expand the 
experimental program that has been in 
effect, involving 8 school districts around 


the country, to include an additional 100 
school districts. 

Without going into all the arguments 
that support that amendment and the 
reasons why it is being offered now, I 
simply say that the arguments were ven- 


(UP 
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tilated thoroughly at the time this 
amendment was first offered to the Sen- 
ate; and the Senate, after deliberation, 
did adopt this amendment on other leg- 
islation which is now bogged down in 
conference. 

I simply offer the amendment here to- 
day in an effort to make sure that which- 
ever piece of legislation gets through 
carries this amendment through to law, 
so that we will get the experimental pro- 
gram underway. 

The amendment has been made avail- 
able to the managers of the bill on both 
sides of the aisle. It is my understanding 
that they are prepared to accept the 
amendment. If that is the fact, I will 
not burden the Senate with a long dis- 
cussion of it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
no serious objection to the McClure 
amendment. I recommend that we ac- 
cept the amendment and take it to con- 
ference. 

I point out to my colleague that in the 
conference, we do have some difficulty 
from t'me to time with the House on 
matters that fall into the legislative 
area, as opposed to the appropriation 
area, but he understands that difficulty. 
He has been a conferee with us on these 
matters. 

Speaking for myself, I am willing to 
accept this amendment and take it to 
conference. I believe that the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) also is 
prepared to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (UP No. 1799) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1800 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 

amendment to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1800. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 

TITLE FEEDING PROGRAMS 
REDUCTION IN GENERAL REIMBURSEMENT 
Sec. . Notwithstanding section 4 of the 

National School Lunch Act, for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, the national ayer- 
age payment per lunch under such Act for 
such fiscal year, after being adjusted under 
section 11(a) of such Act, shall be reduced 
by 2% cents for any school food authority 
under which less than 60 percent of the 
lunches served in the school lunch program 
were served free or at reduced price during 
the second preceding school year. The amount 
of State administrative expense funds to be 
made available to the States by the Secretary 
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of Agriculture under section 7 of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1983, shall not be reduced 
because of a reduction in the amount of Fed- 
eral funds expended as a result of the pre- 
ceding sentence. 


REDUCTION IN COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. . (a) For the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, the national aveFage value 
of donated foods, or cash payments in lieu 
thereof, as determined under seciton 6(c) of 
the National School Lunch Act, shall be 
reduced by 2 cents. 

INCOME ELIGIBILITY GUIDELINES 

Sec. . (a) During the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, the income poverty guide- 
lines described in the second sentence of 
section 9(b) (1) of the National School Lunch 
Act shall be adjusted annually without re- 
gard to the proviso contained in such sen- 
tence. 

(b) In computing household income under 
section 9(b) of the National School Lunch 
Act for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981— 

(1) in States other than Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Guam, the Secretary shall allow a stand- 
ard deduction of $60 each month for each 
household, which standard deduction shall 
be adjusted to the nearest $5 on July 1, 1980, 
to reflect changes in the Consumer Price In- 
dex for All Urban Consumers, published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, for items other than food for the 
period beginning September 1977 and ending 
March 1980; 

(2) the monthly standard deduction al- 
lowed in Alaska shall bear the same ratio to 
the standard deduction allowed in the con- 
tiguous States as the applicable income pov- 
erty guidelines for Alaska bear to the appli- 
cable income poverty guidelines for such 
States; and 

(3) the monthly standard deduction al- 
lowed in Hawaii and Guam shall bear the 
same ratio to the standard deduction al- 
lowed in the contiguous States as the appli- 
cable income poverty guidelines for Hawaii 
bear to the applicable income poverty guide- 
lines for such States. 

NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Sec. . (a) For the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, the income poverty guide- 
lines described in the second sentence of 
section 9(b)(1) of the National School 
Lunch Act shall be the nonfarm income 
poverty guidelines prescribed by the Office 
of Management and Budget adjusted annual- 
ly pursuant to section 625 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2971 (d)) 
for the forty-eight States. 

(b) For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, with respect to reduced price 
lunches, the income poverty guidelines 
referred to in the eighth and ninth sentences 
of section 9(b)(1) of the National School 
Lunch Act, shall be prescribed at 85 per cen- 
tum above the applicable family size income 
levels in the income poverty guidelines pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

ANNUAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Sec. . The proviso contained in the first 
sentence of the second paragraph under sec- 
tion 11(a) of the National School Lunch 
Act shall have no effect during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981. 

(b) During the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981— 

(1) no semiannual adjustment required 
under the second sentence of the second 
paragraph under section 11(a) shall be made 
on January 1 of such fiscal year; and 

(2) the adjustment required under the 
second sentence of the second paragraph un- 
der section ll(a) which is to be made on 
July 1 of such fiscal year shall refiect the 
changes in the Consumer Price Index for All 
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Urban Consumers, published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
for lunches served during the preceding 12- 
month period. 

INELIGIBILITY OF JOB CORPS CENTERS 


Sec. . During the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, for purposes of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966, the term “school” shall 
not be considered to include Job Corps Cen- 
ters funded by the Department of Labor. 

FOOD SUPPLEMENTS 


Sec. (a) Section 13(b)(2) of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act is amended by 
striking out “Any” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Except during fiscal year 1981, any”. 

(b) During the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, any service institution (as de- 
fined under section 13(a)(1)(B) of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act) shall be permitted, 
under section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act, to serve lunch and either break- 
fast or a meal supplement each day of oper- 
ation, and any service institution that is a 
camp or that serves meals primarily to mi- 
grant children shall be permitted to serve not 
more than four meals each day of opera- 
tion, if— 

(1) the service institution has both the 
administrative capability to serve such 
meals, and the food preparation and food 
holding capabilities, where applicable, to 
manage more than one meal service each 
day; and 

(2) the service period of different meals 
does not coincide or overlap. 

Meals which camps and any such service 
institutions serving meals primarily to mi- 
grant children may serve shall include a 
breakfast, a lunch, a supper, and meal sup- 
plements. 

NATIONAL AVERAGE PAYMENT FOR SUPPLEMENTS 

Src. . (a) During the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, in determining under 
paragraphs (1) through (3) of section 17(c) 
of the National School Lunch Act the na- 
tional average payment rate for supplements 
served in institutions (other than family or 
group day care home sponsoring organiza- 
tions) — 

(1) no adjustment under such paragraphs 
shall be made on January 1 of such fiscal 
year; and 

(2) the adjustment under such paragraphs 
required to be made on July 1 of such fiscal 
year shall be computed to the nearest one- 
fourth cent based on changes, measured 
over the preceding twelve-month period for 
which data are available, in the series for 
food away from home of the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers, published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(b) For the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, the average payment rate deter- 
mined under paragraphs (1) through (3) of 
section 17(c) of the National School Lunch 
Act for supplements served in institutions 
(other than family or group day care home 
sponsoring organizations), taking into ac- 
count any adjustment under such para- 
graphs in accordance with subsection (a) of 
this section, shall be reduced by 3 cents. 

REDUCTION IN EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Sec. . Notwithstanding the first sentence 
of section 17(n) of the National School 
Lunch Act, during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, only $4,000,000 shall be 
made available under such section for the 
purpose of providing equipment assistance 
to enable institutions to establish, maintain, 
and expand the child care food program. 

PAYMENTS FOR FREE BREAKFASTS 

Sec. . Notwithstanding section 4(b) (2) 
(B) (ii) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, in 
determining the maximum payment for free 
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breakfasts under such section for the fiscal 


ear ending September 3U, 1981— 
y (1) no a tment under such section 
shall be made on January 1 of such fiscal 
year; and , a 
h section re- 
(2) the adjustment under suc 
quired to be made on July 1 of such fiscal 
year shall be computed to the nearest one- 
fourth cent based on changes, measured over 
the preceding twelve-month period for 
which data are available, in the series for 
food away from home of the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers, published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Appro- 
priations Committee yesterday moved 
to strike $364 million from the budget 
of the child nutrition programs. The 
amendment I have just introduced con- 
tains language to specify how that $364 
million in savings will be achieved. 


Those savings are to be made, under 
the provisions of this amendment, only 
through provisions which previously 
passed the Senate as a part of the Omni- 
bus Reconciliation Act. It does not in- 
clude all of those savings, however. Sp2- 
cifically, it omits language which would 
save an additional $22 million from the 
summer feeding program. In addition, .t 
does not include savings which are al- 
ready dealt with either in this bill or 
in previous legislation, such as savings 
from special milk, nutrition education 
and training, and food service equip- 
ment assistance. 

I am introducing this amendment for 
a very specific reason. The budget recon- 
ciliation subconference on child nutri- 
tion is now held up in one of the most 
bizarre and disturbing conferences I 
have yet witnessed. The ostensible “con- 
ference report” which is now circulat- 
ing—despite the fact that its provisions 
were never agreed to by any conference 
in which members of the authorizing 
committees were present—includes re- 
authorizations through 1984 of pro- 
grams which are never even mentioned 
in the reconciliation package. It is my 
belief that these reauthorization dates 
are beyond the scope of a reconciliation 
conference. Every other minority mem- 
ber of the reconciliation conference 
committee seems to share my belief. Not 
a single one in either House or Senate 
has signed the report. In addition, not 
even a majority of the House Education 
and Labor Committee members have 
signed the report, and it is from that 
committee that this “conference report” 
originated. 

In the event that that conference re- 
port is never put into law—and I hope 
it never is, as long as the reauthoriza- 
tion dates are attached—I believe we 
must insure that the intended savings 
are put into effect for this fiscal year at 
a minimum. To that end, I am offering 
specific language to save the $364 mil- 
lion called for in this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a table in connec- 
tion with this matter. 


There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
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Estimated savings from Helms child nutri- 
tion amendment to the agriculture appro- 
priations bill 


(CBO estimates assume a January 1, 
effective date) 


{In millions of dollars] 
Section 4 reimbursement rate reduc- 
tion of 2% -cents2 5) 2... 552-=5.--- 
2 cent reduction in commodity assist- 
ance 
Elimination of poverty update; charge 
of 20 cents on reduced price lunches; 
participation response 
Annualized indexing for all programs.. 
Summer feeding meal changes 
Expansion of child care feeding eligibil- 
ity to Title XX for-profit sponsors... 
Child care snacks 
Child care equipment assistance 
Job Corps Center restriction 


$60 


Total entitlement savings 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, what 
amendment are we talking about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
bill. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, are 
we voting on Senator HELMS’ amend- 
ment? 

The PR. ING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, does 
the Senator care to explain his amend- 
ment any further? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I cannot hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bav- 
cus). The Senate will be in order. 

The Senator will not proceed until the 
Senate is in order. 

The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
pending Helms amendment before us 
deals with the child nutrition program 
and is part of the reconciliation confer- 
ence that is still in progress. Also in- 
cluded in that reconciliation conference 
are many other cuts and changes affect- 
ing other facets of public and social en- 
deavor. For example, in the reconcilia- 
tion conference are civil and military re- 
tirees’ once-a-year cost of living only, 
changes in the tax laws to increase cer- 
tain taxes, certain matters pertaining to 
veterans’ benefits, matters pertaining to 
unemployment benefits, matters pertain- 
ing to Postal Service subsidies, and the 
like. 

What the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is doing, if I understand it, is lifting 
out one of those changes, that is, child 
nutrition, and presenting it to us sepa- 
rately at this time. 

Also in the reconciliation conference 
pertaining to agriculture and nutrition, 
in addition to these changes in child nu- 
trition programs, is an extension of the 
WIC program to 1984. 

Is that the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, Iam sorry. 
I cannot hear, and I did not understand 
the Senator’s question. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will please suspend until the Senate 
is in order. 
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Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, my 
question to the Senator from North 
Carolina is, is it his understanding that 
in the reconciliation conference, in addi- 
tion to considering the matter that is 
before us in the Helms amendment the 
conferees have under consideration the 
extension of the WIC program to 1984? 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct, I say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Will the Senator ob- 
ject then, in order to make this thing 
balance and complete, if I amended his 
amendment to extend the WIC program 
as authorized to 1984? 

Mr. HELMS. I say to the Senator that 
I will have to object. This is a program 
that we should take a look at in 1982 
and not extend it as far in advance as 
1984. 

As the Senator knows, in the confer- 
ence committee we are having a discus- 
sion about that, as well as, some dis- 
agreement. 

So I have to object most respectfully 
to the Senator's suggestion. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I am 
going to have to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. I wish to draw an amendment 
to the Senator’s amendment to cover 
WIC, and I do not have it prepared at 
this moment. I wish the indulgence of 
the Senate a few moments to properly 
draw it. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Will it not be better for 
this amendment to be laid aside tem- 
porarily so the Senate can proceed to 
another amendment if it chooses to do 
so? 

Mr. EAGLETON. That will be excel- 
lent if we have another Senator here 
prepared to propose an amendment. That 
will be very fine. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be laid aside temporarilv to be called up 
at the conclusion of action on the next 
succeeding amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1801 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE) 
proposes an unprinted amendment num- 
bered 1801. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be disvensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as fallows: 

On page 13, line 18, prior to the period 
insert the following: 

Provided further, That in addition to the 
funds provided under this head, the sum of 
$17.426.000 avpropriated in the Department 
of the Interlor and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1981, is hereby transferred and 
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merged with this appropriation to carry out 
the authorities rested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the Act of March 2, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1468-1469; 7 U.S.C. 426-426B), except 
to the extent that such functions relate 
to research concerning, and the control of, 
migratory waterfowl depredations. 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with what has proven 
to be a very controversial activity on the 
part of the Federal Government, and 
that is the animal damage control unit 
which is now reposed in the Department 
of the Interior where it runs into direct 
conflict with congressional mandates to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to protect 
and enhance fish and wildlife, because 
a part of the animals and the control 
unit is that which its function is di- 
rected toward the control of predators 
that prey upon domestic livestock that 
are on public lands. 

And the administration of it has been 
subject to that conflict ever since in 1939 
when the unit was transferred by ad- 
ministrative action from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior. 

I think there are good arguments on 
both sides of where it should be reposed, 
but the original action by Congress was 
to place it in the Department of Agri- 
culture and it is only administrative ac- 
tion that long ago transferred it to the 
Department of the Interior. 

My amendment would move the money 
back from the Department of the In- 
terior appropriation to the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation which 
could now then be administered. 

Mr. President, it is fair to say that 
many members of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service support this move. They think 
it is a constructive way of eliminating 
the conflict that now exists within the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and would per- 
mit them, with a much more direct ap- 
proach and with less ambiguity, to deal 
with the questions of protecting fish and 
wildlife, while at the same time vesting 
in the Department of Agriculture a very 
unambiguous directive to protect the 
values of the domestic livestock industry 
upon the public lands. 

It is further supported, I believe, by 
a memorandum dated May 6, 1980, to 
the Assistant Secretary of Policy, Budget, 
and Administration from the Director of 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, which 
memorandum, among other things, calls 
for the abolition of the Division of Ani- 
mal Damage Control. 

I am told that that memorandum has 
now been approved and is the official pol- 
icy of the Department of the Interior 
and will be implemented. 

If that is a fact, and I believe it to be 
a fact, then it seems to me that we should 
recognize that, instead of putting money 
into an agency of the Department of the 
Interior that they have already decided 
to abolish, we should put that function 
and the money to support that function 
in the Department of Agriculture where 
it was before. 

That is the purpose of my amendment 
and that is the effect of it, and it simply 
transfers the money thus already au- 
thorized, already earmarked for this 
function, puts it where it will be imple- 
mented as the Department of the Inte- 
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rior has indicated they believe it should 
be done and the Department of Agri- 
culture used to do before it was trans- 
ferred by Executive order. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho be good 
enough to advise as to how the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has made known 
its position? Is there a letter or some 
communication on it? 

Mr. McCLURE. As I indicated, there 
is a memorandum of May 6, 1980, in 
which they indicated the recommenda- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service that 
the Division of Animal Damage Control 
should be abolished. That memorandum 
has now been adopted. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. But would this 
not conflict with the usual inclination of 
the Senator from Idaho to try to save 
money? Is he actually not saying now 
because the money is hanging out there 
we should put it into the Agriculture 
Department? 

Mr. McCLURE. No, not at all. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. If we did not 
spend it, could we not save those dollars? 

Mr. McCLURE. Not at all. Let me say 
to my friend from Ohio the function has 
been implemented. There is no question 
that the Congress of the United States 
has continuously and uninterruptedly 
recommended that there be such a divi- 
sion, that it be funded, and that the 
activity be undertaken. 

This is not a question of whether or 
not it should be expended; it is a ques- 
tion of where it should be expended; 
whether it should be in a department 
that says they do not want it, they in- 
tend to abolish it and try to get out of 
it—they feel it is in conflict with what 
they are doing or what they have been 
doing—or to put it into a department 
that does not have that ambivalence and 
does not desire to have that ambivalence. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. How much money 
is involved? 

Mr. McCLURE. $17,526,090. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Do I understand 
this is an appropriation, not an authori- 
zation bill; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLURE. That is correct. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Would not the 
authorizing committee, either the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture or the Energy 
Committee, having to do with the De- 
partment of the Interior, would they 
not—have they taken any action with 
respect to this subject? 

Mr. McCLURE. The Energy Commit- 
tee has not. The Energy Committee is 
the committee of jurisdiction on the In- 
terior side. The Agriculture Committee 
is the committee of jurisdiction on the 
Department of Agriculture side and has 
not, and I suspect the reason it has not 
is that the action by this administration 
has come so late that there was no op- 
portunity for the authorizing committee 
to look at the decision they had made. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. In view of the 
fact that this is an appropriation bill, 
it would seem to me that the Senator 
from Idaho is actually making a very 
sutstantive change. It would occur to 
me that since he is going to be the 
chairman-elect of the Energy Commit- 
tee— 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator yield at that point? I misspoke. 
I said the Energy Committee. The act- 
ual committee is the Environment and 
Public Works Committee on the Senate 
side. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. In view of the 
fact that it is almost at the conclusion of 
the session, there obviously is no action 
required at the present time, and I must 
confess that I do not know nearly as 
much about this subject as does the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, but I have real concern 
about making substantive changes in the 
closing hours of a session, and, whether 
those changes have to do with this sub- 
ject or any other, I feel it is inappro- 
priate and that it should not occur. 

I think the appropriate committee 
ought to have an opportunity to consider 
it, and then this body ought not to be 
asked, with that kind of hasty action, to 
make a substantive change at this time. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Idaho, who is going to be part of the 
majority come January 5, would not see 
fit to take this matter up in the usual 
course of events rather than attempting 
to make this change at his point? 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, the 
Senator, as usual, knows a way to reach 
the sensibilities of the Senator from 
Idaho. Yes, under ordinary circum- 
stances I would not even have brought 
this to the attention of the Senate or 
attempted to make a change. But a very 
critical problem exists there on the pub- 
lic lands that needs to be dealt with and 
does not wait. Congress can procras- 
tinate over a long period of time, but 
things happen out there in the real 
world even while we wait to see that 
the proper procedures are followed or 
the proper jurisdictional committees 
are appealed to. 


Certainly, if the amendment is not 
adopted, it would be the intention of the 
Senator from Idaho to call it to the 
attention of the appropriate committees 
for early action next year. But I hope 
we will not have to wait for that action. 
I hope the Senator from Ohio will be 
persuaded not to object to the amend- 
ment, and might indeed support the 
amendment, at least to this extent. 

I understand what the Senator is say- 
ing about bringing things up at the last 
minute that have substance. This is 
not without substance, and I confess 
that if it be adopted here today that we 
be given an opportunity to take it to 
conference, and if, as a matter of fact, 
the Senator, looking at the amendment, 
might have very grave doubts or seri- 
ous objections, he can then persuade 
the members of the conference to drop 
it in the conference or that the Members 
of the House resist the adoption of the 
amendment when it gets to conference. 

But it is a matter that has had on- 
going discussion of how we deal with 
the control of predators that are deci- 
mating the livestock industry in the 
western ranges. It is a critical problem. 
It is a problem now that exists; it is 
not a problem that does not exist or 
has not existed. 
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Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I yield. 

Mr. MELCHER. I thank my friend 
from Ohio. 

I want to say it is more than a west- 
ern range problem. Predator control 
problems, long a burden in the West, 
are moving East. I very much regret 
the circumstances we are in here be- 
cause I do not know what the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s intentions are in 
abolishing this group. 

We have to control predators in some 
way. Whether we use 1080 or something 
that is better, predators must be con- 
trolled. If we are talking about the 
question of humaneness, I would point 
out then why predators are numerous, 
it is more humane to the lambs or to the 
ewes, to save their lives by reducing the 
predator population. The predator prob- 
lem is certainly out of hand in Montana. 

What the new Secretary of the In- 
terior will do about this question I do 
not know. But under the circumstances, 
rather than having the group abolished, 
as outlined in the memorandum to which 
the Senator from Idaho has referred, I 
would like to hold them intact. This is 
the only vehicle we have to hold them 
intact, and I would suggest we vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President. I want to 
commend the Senator from Idaho for 
bringing up this amendment. I think 
maybe the urgency of the problem of the 
predator control might be brought home 
more graphically to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio if we could import 
about 50,000 coyotes into his State and 
turn them loose in the suburbs. It would 
help to keep the population down, I can 
assure you. 

But I ask you, have you ever looked 
into the eyes of little lambs? They look 
like little children. This coyote coming in 
there cutting and slashing at this poor 
little innocent lamb, kills it, and eats it, 
and unless the boarder hawks run him 
off he goes and kills another one. 

We have a terrible problem, and it is 
driving up the cost of mutton and lamb 
to the good people of the State of Ohio. 
The consumers are paying when these 
coyotes get in there and kill maybe 40, 50 
percent of the lamb crop. What they do 
not get the golden eagle does get, and 
they are protected. 

So I would urge you folks in urban 
areas to think of the cost of meat on your 
table, and support us in trying to trans- 
fer predator control to the department 
where it belongs, where they understand 
it, and that is the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

So I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho will prevail in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would just like to say to my friend from 
Texas and my friend from Idaho, where 
have you been? Where is the authorizing 
legislation? Why do you not put a bill in 
or why did you not and why did you not 
get it? Why all of a sudden at 3:15 of the 
afternoon of the dav we are about to 
recess do you suddenly come up with a 
new idea? If there is pending legislation, 
you have not said so, and if that is the 
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case I would appreciate the Senator from 
Idaho advising me. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, this is 
not a new proposal, It has been pub- 
lished for months. It has been discussed 
widely for months, and the urgency only 
comes about because the Department of 
the Interior has decided to abolish the 
unit. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. When did they do 
that? 

Mr. McCLURE. What? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. When did they 
do that? 

Mr. McCLURE. I do not have the 
action date upon which the memoran- 
dum was adopted by the Department as 
their official policy, at least this portion 
of it. I am sorry I cannot give that in- 
formation to the Senator from Ohio. I 
wish I could. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. What is the date 
of the memorandum? 

Mr. McCLURE. The memorandum is 
dated May 6. The action by which it was 
adopted as the policy of the Department 
is somewhat later than that, and I can- 
not tell you the exact date. But let me 
say to my friend from Ohio it is not just 
a western issue. Certainly as the Senator 
from Ohio knows, there is a great deal of 
concern about the cost of living these 
days, and I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio has heard that even in his own 
districts in his own State. One of the 
components of the cost-of-living index 
that is going to rise more rapidly in the 
months just ahead of us than any other 
is that of food, food on the table, meat 
for American families. 

That is part of what is involved in this 
issue here today. We can talk all we want 
about due deliberation and appropriate 
legislative vehicles, but people out there 
who are buying food for their families 
are going to do so at a meat market that 
does not wait for our initiatives here. 

We can procrastinate on that and see 
the food supply is reduced. We can slow 
down the process here and see the price 
of meat on the tables go up. And we can 
see the diets of Americans begin to 
change as they find less costly substitutes 
for the meat that otherwise would be 
more abundantly available to them. 

I suggest we should not do that. I sug- 
gest, and I hope the House would agree, 
that we can move now in an affirmative 
way to tell the American people that 
there will be a better supply of meat on 
their tables next year as a result of the 
action that we take here, rather than 
to say, “I'm sorry. We found it incon- 
venient to act because it was not brought 
up in the right way at the right time and 
at an earlier date in a different bill.” 

I think the people of America want ac- 

tion. They do not want us to debate 
over procedural formats. 
@ Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my most enthusiastic support 
for the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. As a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Environment and 
Public Works, which is the authorizing 
committee for the animal damage con- 
trol program, I chaired 2 days of over- 
sight hearings on the subject of the effi- 
ciency and responsiveness of the pro- 
gram now administered by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 
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Over the course of this extensive pres- 
entation of testimony from all inter- 
ests: stockmen, scientists, conservation- 
ists, environmentalists, and administra- 
tors—I became very firmly convinced 
that the Department of the Interior 
either did not have all of the pertinent 
facts or simply did not wish to even con- 
sider the good judgment of its own 
agency experts when a revised predator 
control program was unveiled in its No- 
vember 1979 policy memorandum. The 
real issue is one of protecting wildlife 
and domestic livestock from excessive 
coyote predation—just what the original 
act required—rather than just keeping a 
“body count” of coyotes killed by govern- 
ment trappers. 

The adaptability and cunning of the 
coyote requires that all possible meth- 
ods, lethal and nonlethal, be used in a 
manner that provides protection to big 
game and domestic livestock during such 
critical periods as lambing, fawning, and 
rearing. No one is calling for extinction 
of that wily adversary. 

The November policy memorandum is 
now on the verge of implementation. The 
most absurd part of it sets levels of ac- 
ceptable losses for the American live- 
stock industry at a figure which will 
amount to over $100 million in this 
coming year. I believe that it would be 
absolutely irresponsible to permit any 
agency which takes such a callous and 
arrogant attitude toward our domestic 
livestock producers to continue to man- 
age such a program, which has been so 
thoroughly misguided and mismanaged. 

The Animal Damage Control Act and 
total disregard of it by this administra- 
tive secretarial policy has been a matter 
of some controversy. Yet, the predator 
damage control] program as set out in the 
1931 legislation remains the sole expres- 
sion of Congress in this area. I think 
this administration has forgotten that it 
directs Federal cooperation of all af- 
fected interests in bringing predation 
under control and it even permits—al- 
though I certainly do not advocate it— 
the eradication of animals which are 
damaging important agriculture inter- 
ests. If the Department of the Interior is 
unwilling to fulfill congressional direc- 
tives on the issue then those functions 
for predator control must be transferred 
to an agency of our government that is 
prepared to do just that. Let us do it.e 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
since my first Senate session, nothing ir- 
ritates this Senator more than finding 
legislation adopted as substantive issues 
on appropriations bills. We do it and 
we should not do it. 2 

I have asked the Senator from Idaho 
if he would be good enough to withdraw 
this amendment so that the matter 
might be processed before the committee 
in a regular manner. I, frankly, do not 
know whether the amendment is good or 
bad. I cannot believe all the impact that 
the Senator says would ensue or result 
from this amendment would, indeed re- 
sult. I doubt it; but the Senator might 


be right. He knows more about the sub- 
ject than I do. But I do not believe this 


is the way to deal with this subject. 


Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I raise a point of order The point of 
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order is this is legislation under an ap- 
propriations bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The point 
of order is, Does the pending amendment 
constitute legislation because it amends 
existing law? 

The Chair sustains the point of order 
because the amendment does amend ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ap- 
peal the point of order and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho appeal the ruling of 
the Chair? 

Mr. McCLURE. I appeal the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator METZzENBAUM asked my view as to 
whether the committee supports the po- 
sition of the Chair and the committee 
does. I suggest, then, that we proceed to 
the vote on the appeal of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Cuurcn), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Cutver), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. STEWART), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhole Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting. the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Matas), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLopP) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators who wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 49, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 490 Leg.] 


Bumpers 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Byrd, Robert C. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cranston 
Durkin 
Eagieton 
Gienn 
Heflin 
Holings 


Metzenbaum 
Mitche.! 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Nelson 


NAYS—49 


Ford 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 


Melcher 
Nunn 
Fressler 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Warner 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 
Durenberger 

Exon 


NOT VOTING—18 
Gravel 
Hart 


Percy 
Ribicoff 
Stewart 
Talmadge 
Packwood Tsongas 
Pell Waliop 

So, the ruling of the Chair was not 
sustained as the judgment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The de- 
cision of the Chair does not stand as the 
judgment of the Senate. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. MORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am 
sure some Senators know by now that I 
ran out of votes on election night, 
shortly before I obtained enough to win 
the election. But I thought I ought to 
take this opportunity to enlighten some 
of my colleagues, especially some here 
who are targeted for next year, as to 
what can hapren to us on these so-called 
parliamentary votes. 

For instance, today I voted to sustain 
the Chair, which I always was taught I 
should do unless I clearly thought the 
Chair was in error. However, unless a 
rolicall vote is made on the next vote, 
my vote to sustain the Chair may be 
interpreted as being in a contrary 
position. 

I want to give an example. On one of 
the fliers that my opposition put out 
against me, it had this chart, “Voted 
against limiting the power of the OSHA 
bureaucracy to inspect small businesses 
with good safety records,” dated July 20, 
1979, and then in fine print it had H.R. 
4389. 

Most of us remember the debate going 
on here in the Senate during the 6 years 
I was here as to where we were going to 
draw the line applying to OSHA. I think 
most Senators who know me will recall 
it has generally been my view that with 
small businesses, 10 or less, that OSHA 
should not apply, unless it had a bad 
record. 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Church 
Culver 
Garn 


Kennedy 
Mathias 
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Not only had that been my point of 
view, but I had even sponsored amend- 
ments to that effect. 

So Senators can imagine the chagrin 
or surprise I had when I found my oppo- 
sition distributing leaflets which said 
that I had opposed limiting the bureauc- 
racy with regard to OSHA. 

So I immediately got on the telephone 
and said to the research staff, “Pray tell 
me, what happened on July 20, 1979?” 
Because I certainly did not intend to do 
that. Here is what it was, and I am read- 
ing now from my own memorandum: 

During the consideration of the appropri- 
ations bill for the Department of Labor and 
HEW, an amendment was proposed by Sen- 
ator Frank CHURCH of Idaho to exempt 
“safe” small businesses from the coverage of 
the occupational Safety and Health Act. Sen- 
ator Morcan supported this approach and 
had supported it in 1978 when the same 
amendment was attached to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration bill. 

In 1979, there was objection to this amend- 
ment being offered to an appropriation bill 
on the grounds that it was not germane. 


That is my understanding, I say to the 
Senator from Ohio, that that-was the 
objection to this bill. In other words, the 
objection was that it was legislating on 
an appropriations bill. 

The Parliamentarian so ruled, and Senator 
Morgan voted to support the Chair, which is 
generally customary. 


I am reading from my staff memo- 
randum. 


However, the Senate ignored the Parlia- 
mentarian ruling of germaneness. 


I believe we did that again today. 

When the amendment was submitted on 
its merits, the very next vote, Senator MOR- 
GAN voted for the amendment. To claim that 
he voted against the proposal on the basis 
of a Parliamentary vote is a distortion of 
the record. 


Again, I am reading from my memo- 
randum. I go on to state that this had 
happened quite frequently. 

So what I am saying is that I just 
want to caution my colleagues that when 
you are playing with parliamentary 
moves, you are giving potential opposi- 
tion ammunition to throw at you; be- 
cause in a one-line excerpt—and I say 
to Senator McGovern that I had his pic- 
ture and Senator KENNEDy’s picture at 
the top of it. We distributed their pic- 
tures quite frequently in North Carolina. 
[Laughter.] 

Some of my friends down there were 
surprised to know how close we were. 
(Laughter.] 

Nevertheless, this one line generated 
an impression that was directly contrary 
to what my own opinion was and what 
I had supported and had voted for and 
had even introduced. Once that impres- 
sion is created, it takes an awful lot of 
explaining to try to explain it or to make 
it understood. 

So we have been playing rather loosely 
with parliamentary moves. I am just cit- 
ing his one example, and I will cite many 
more to the Senate next week. 

For that reason, I now make this in- 
quiry of the Chair: Does the question 
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amendment? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator is correct. 

Mr. MORGAN. Because of what pos- 
sibly might be interpreted later as a vote 
one way or the other because of the vote 
on the parliamentary rule, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurcH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS) , the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Stewart), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Marutas), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLOP) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
WALLOP) would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MITCHELL), Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber wishing to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 29, as follows: 

[Rolicall Vote No. 491 Leg.] 

YEAS—53 
Ford 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jepsen 
Danforth Johnston 
DeConcini Kassebaum 
Dole Laxalt 
Domenici Leahy 


Durenberger Long 
Exon Lugar 


NAYS—29 


Bayh Hatfield 
Bumpers Inouye 

Byrd, Robert C. Kennedy 
Chafee Levin 

Chiles Magnuson 
Cranston Matsunaga 
Culver McGovern 
Durkin Metzenbaum 
Eagleton Mitchel 
Glenn Morgan 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bellmon 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Burdick 
Byrd, 
Harry F., Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 


McClure 
Melcher 
Moynihan 
Nunn 
Pressler 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stone 
Thurmend 
Tower 
Warner 
Weicker 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Williams 
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NOT VOTING—18 

Hart Percy 

Hollings Ribicoff 

Mathias Stewart 

Nelson Talmadge 
Garn Packwood Tsongas 
Gravel Pell Wallop 

So Mr. McC.iure's amendment 
No. 1801) was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEINZ. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators PRESS- 
LER, SIMPSON, MELCHER, and LAXALT be 
added as original cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would ask the Sen- 
ator to add my name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLURE. And add Senator 
GOLDWATER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the senior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
HUDDLESTON) for his submitting an 
amendment, following which, and upon 
the disposition of which, my amendment 
would be the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1802 
(Purpose: To increase the amount of admin- 
istrative and operating funds for the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation) 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Hetms) and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON), for himself, Mr. Herms, and Mr. 
TALMADGE, proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1802: 

On page 23, line 15, strike out “$29,558,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$78,228,000”. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
what this amendment does is to correct 
the Department of Agriculture's failure 
to provide in adequate time a justifica- 
tion for a budget request for the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. Senator 
EAGLETON’s subcommittee did not have 
an opportunity to review this request, as 
I understand it, and to provide for this 
funding. 

As all my colleagues know, we have 
passed and sent to the President, and it 
has been signed into law, a new crop 
insurance program to replace the dis- 
aster program that has been in effect for 
so many years and has been very costly 
to the taxpayers of the country. At the 
same time that it has been costly, it has 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Church 
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not been adequate in meeting the needs 
of our farmers to compensate for natural 
disasters or for other reasons which their 
production is severely reduced. 

So the comprehensive crop insurance 
program will enable the agriculture pro- 
ducers of the country to insure their 
crops with premiums subsidized by this 
program for all kinds of losses that may 
occur and for virtually all types of crops. 
The disaster program is limited to a rela- 
tively few number of crops and, in look- 
ing over the history of it, has served a 
relatively few number of farmers. 

This is an effort to save money and at 
the same time extend to the farmer an 
opportunity to purchase insurance for 
his crops. What we are asking is that an 
additional approximately $49 million be 
added so that this program can be im- 
plemented in this coming fiscal year. 

It is very important that the program 
be implemented effectively and correctly, 
because it is not unlike at all the starting 
of a new business venture. Its success will 
derend on its acceptance by the farmers 
throughout the country. The premiums 
are determined on an actuarial basis de- 
pending on the history of crop grown in 
the various areas of the country. 

If we do not have adequate participa- 
tion, if a farmer is unable to understand 
this new program and does not avail 
himself of it, then the chances of success 
will be diminished and likewise the cost 
will be increased. So it is vital that we 
provide this funding so that all of the 
machinery can be set up and put into 
action so that this will be a successful 


program. 
I recognize that we have to go to con- 
ference on this figure. During that period 


of time the Department will have ade- 
quate opportunity to come before the 
members of the conference to more ade- 
quately explain the need for this funding. 

So—— 

Mr. EAGLETON. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It speaks for it- 
self, as my colleague has said. I move the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. This is not much 
more than another $50 million increase: 
really not very much at all, the way we 
do business around here. 

Our committee was informed of this 
request by the administration last Fri- 
day. I guess they could have waited until 
January 19. As best we can decipher this 
$50 million appropriation, it includes 
some of the following: 

It includes $14 million for reimburse- 
ment to the ASCS office employees. Well, 
that is all well and good, except that 
such reimbursement is specifically pro- 
hibited in this bill by section 611 thereof. 


Then it has a questionable item of $10 
million for “advertising,” to tell farmers 
about the new crop insurance program. 
As one of my colleagues has whispered 
at my side, Mr. Rafshoon could possibly 
use that $10 million since I noticed in 
the morning paper he is losing some of 
his advertising accounts. 

One of the other items in the bill is 
$7 million for printing costs. I hear Sen- 
ator after Senator rail against paper- 
work, forms, and all of that. 
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So here it is. We get an amenament on 
Friday of last week and are told that this 
is a must item that we have to put in the 
bill. Even our rather hasty perusal of it 
causes us to believe that this is a less 
than perfect expenditure of $50 million. 

So I am going to oppose the amend- 
ment. The hour is getting reasonably 
late. I have said what I have to say on 
it. Let us have a vote on it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for just one re- 
sponse to the Senator's concerns, let me 
point out again that this is a new pro- 
gram and it is very much like starting a 
new commercial enterprise. Certainly we 
have to have forms for application. The 
ASCS offices which will handle some of 
the sales and some of the applications 
will have to secure the crop reports so 
that an actuarial finding can be made 
on the potential loss of each crop in each 
section of the country. All of these things 
have to be done to put this program in 
operation. 

And then, of course, advertising is nec- 
essary. As I say, you have to convince 
the farmer or sell the farmer on the pro- 
gram in order to make it effective and 
to reduce the cost of the program. 

The whole enterprise is for the pur- 
pose of doing two things: No. 1, from my 
standpoint, it is going to give the farm- 
ers of the Nation an opportunity to buy 
protection which they will pay the larg- 
est part of, buy protection against all 
kinds of things that can happen to a 
crop during its growing year. 

As the situation is now with the dis- 
aster program, there has to be a disas- 
ter declared by the President before 
funding will be made available to them. 
Well, that is little comfort to a farmer 
who may, for some particular localized 
reason, wipe out his crops through some 
natural disaster or natural disorder but 
not sufficient enough in area to merit a 
declaration of a natural disaster. 

So this will offer the opportunity that 
is not now available to the American 
farmer to secure protection against to- 
tal loss from his crop being damaged by 
a natural cause. 

The second purpose of it is to save 
money. The disaster program is growing 
in cost. As I mentioned before, it is 
limited in application, affecting only a 
few crops, and is not providing the kind 
of protection that our growers need. 
That is the reason for the need for the 
program itself. 

As I say, it is important to get the pro- 
gram started correctly. This funding is 
needed, the advertising is needed, and 
the forms are needed. All of this is 
needed to put into place a new program. 

I make no apologies for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for being tardy in 
getting to the subcommittee chairman 
on the need for this appropriation. I 
would say that if they cannot do that 
satisfactorily between now and the time 
for the conference, then they would have 
little chance in holding this in the con- 
ference. That is their responsibility. I 
hope they will fulfill it. But at this point 
I see no way of assuring that we are 
going to have a crop insurance program 
which farmers have been led to believe 
will be available to them without these 
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funds being made available and the pur- 
poses for which the funds are designated 
put into effect. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD 
called). Present. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Can- 
NON), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. STEWART), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Tsoncas), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HọLLINGS) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on Official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the 
Senator From Utah (Mr. Garn), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 44, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 492 Leg.] 


YEAS—38 


Huddleston 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Levin 

Long 
Magnuson 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
McGovern 
Me'cher 
Morgan 


NAYS—44 


Domenici 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Heinz 
Humphrey 
Javits 
Jepsen 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 


(when his name was 


Nelson 
Nunn 
Press er 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Stennis 
Stone 
Thurmond 
Warner 
Young 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Bumpers 
Burdick 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Dole 
Durenberger 
Exon 
Glenn 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 


Mitchel 
Moynihan 
Proxmire 
Riegle 
Roth 
Schmitt 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Wallop 
Weicker 
Danforth Lugar Williams 
DeConcini Metzenbaum Zorinsky 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"”"—1 
Ford 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Boren 
Boschwitz 


Chafee 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Culver 
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NOT VOTING—17 
Hart Ribicoff 
Hollings Stevens 
Mathias Stewart 
Packwood Talmadge 
Pell Tsongas 
Percy 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Church 
Garn 
Gravel 

So Mr. HuppLeston’s amendment (UP 
No. 1802) was rejected. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1800 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. The distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair may wish to check with 
the Parliamentarian on the parliamen- 
tary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will clear 
the well and suspend conversation. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I am about to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask the Chair if the 
Chair agrees with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the pending amend- 
ment is, in fact, legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair, and 
I agree. So I shall not delay the Senate 
further. I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1803 
(Purpose: To increase funding for Rural 
Water and Waste Disposal Grants) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1803: 

On page 26, line 23, strike out “$200,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof ''$250,000,000”. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to press this amendment, but I do 
want to point up the fact that this 
amendment would restore the funding 
level of a program vital to Kansas and 
all rural America—the rural water pro- 
gram. This program authorizes grants to 
be made to associations, public, and 
quasi-public agencies and certain Indian 
tribes to finance projects for the devel- 
opment, storage, treatment, purification, 
or distribution of water or the collection, 
treatment, or disposal of waste in rural 
areas. 

My amendment would add $50 million 
to the $200 million recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee. Even with 
the adoption of my amendment, this 
program will still be funded at a level 12 
percent lower than the $290 million al- 
located in fiscal 1980. Accepting the 
committee’s recommendation will result 
in a 30-percent decrease in this critical 
rural program. 

Mr. President, those of us who live 
most of our lives in cities take access to 
pure, running water for granted. We as- 
sume that everyone in our country can 
go to the sink for a glass of water. We 
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also assume that every home that so de- 
sires has access to a sewage disposal sys- 
tem. 

This simply is not true. Thousands of 
rural American homes have only recent- 
ly received access to these basic neces- 
sities of life. Much of the progress we 
have made can be attributed to the rural 
water grants program Congress has been 
funding for years. With this money, 
rural water districts have been formed 
all across the country to develop water 
distribution and waste disposal systems. 
The impact has been great. One in ten 
Kansans receive their water from a rural 
water district. 

But the job is far from complete. 
Water and waste systems are still desper- 
ately needed in many sparsely populated 
set areas of the country. We are now 
going into counties where the cost per 
unit is high, but the need is equally great. 
The work must continue. 

We simply cannot cut this many 
dollars from the rural water grants pro- 
gram. We must restore at least the $50 
million provided for in my amendment. 
I can think of no more important role 
for Government than assuring each and 
every American citizen access to water. 
Before any other kind of progress or de- 
velopment can occur, we must take care 
of the basics. The recent drought in the 
Midwest and South only serve to under- 
line this great need. 

I hope that those here in the Senate 
today who take their water for granted 
will not turn their backs on the thou- 
sands of Americans who have yet to re- 
ceive this most basic service. 

I understand the budget constraints, 
but I wanted to make the point that I 
believe this is a very important pro- 
gram—one that concerns a great many 
Americans. 

Mr. BELLMON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. I will explain what the 
committee has done insofar as this pro- 
gram is concerned in fiscal year 1980. 

The grant program was $290 million. 
The budget request was to go down to 
$100 million. The committee put in $200 
million for grants. 

In the loan provision of the program 
in fiscal year 1980, the level was $700 
million. These are 5 percent loans, not 
grants, but, certainly, very advantageous 
loans. That was $700 million. 

We have increased it in 1981 to $900 
million. 

So, actually, there is more money 
available by some $110 million in this 
program than was available in 1980. 

There are fewer funds available as 
grants, but more money is available as 
5-percent loans. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank my distinguished 
colleague for that explanation. 

I certainly share his view that the 5- 
percent money is still a good bargain. 

Based on that explanation and my pre- 
vious statement, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1804 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an- 
other amendment to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) pro- 
poses an unprinted amendment numbered 
1804: 

On page 46, line 16, strike out “$9,451,276,- 
000" and insert in lieu thereof “$10,712,- 
000,000". 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this un- 
printed amendment would raise the $9.7 
billion allotted to the food stamp pro- 
gram to $11 billion, which it is estimated 
will be necessary to fully fund the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1981, at current 
levels. 

Last May, we witnessed a serious crisis 
in food stamp program funding that al- 
most cut off benefits to recipients be- 
ginning in June. However, the Congress 
acted at the very last minute to provide 
the funding necessary to prevent a sus- 
pension of benefits to needy recipients. 

We already know that the $9.7 billion 
which the agriculture appropriations bill 
provides for is $1.3 billion short of the 
amount that would be necessary to ade- 
quately fund the program. 

I recall the conversations with refer- 
ence to the funding levels. I know the 
desire to hold the funding level below $10 
billion for a certain period of time. I do 
not believe anybody suggests we can go 
through the next year with a $9.7 billion 
figure. We cannot justify taking inade- 
quate action at this time, which would 
imply a reduction or suspension of bene- 
fits to needy individuals and families. 

I also suggest some say that we will 
have 5 or 6 months of full funding next 
year. This is enough to fund the program 
at current levels for that period of time, 
and then the new administration can 
address the problem. 


I hope the new administration will 
begin immediately to address not only 
this area, but other areas and, generally, 
our entire economic situation. But this 
amendment would avert a funding crisis 
in fiscal year 1981. It would seem to me 
this is action that should be taken today 
to forestall any crisis that might occur 
next June or July, about the time Con- 
gress may be going out for an August 
recess. 


If we permit this appropriations bill 
to pass, knowing that at some point down 
the line, we will encounter a funding 
crisis similar to that in fiscal 1980, then 
we will be responsible for intentionally 
bringing on a suspension or reduction of 
benefits. I strongly recommend that we 
take action now to avert a future fund- 
ing crisis in fiscal year 1981. 


Although we hope the new administra- 
tion will begin immediately to address 
our current economic woes, we can at 
best anticipate that our Nation’s econ- 
omy will remain unstable for quite some 
time. We owe it to our low-income citi- 
zens, especially the elderly and disabled, 
to insure that they will not be threat- 


ened by further hardship somewhere 
down the road. Until our economy is 


well along the route to recovery, we can 
anticipate high expenditures in the food 
stamp program, and we should take ac- 
tion now to protect the interests of those 
who fall victim to economic circum- 
stances beyond their control. 
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I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1805 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1805: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the amendment of Mr. DoLE, insert 
the following: “$10,212,000,000. It is the in- 
tent of Congress that there shall be no fur- 
ther appropriations for purposes of this pro- 
gram and that the Secretary act accordingly.” 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is trying to 
reach an accord with those who favor 
substantially higher funding for the food 
stamp program than I do. I say to Sena- 
tors that the pending amendment to the 
Dole amendment would reduce the fund- 
ing available for the food stamp pro- 
gram to $10.5 billion. 

Mr. President, the point is this: The 
Secretary of Agriculture has the capa- 
bility to restrict food stamp expenditures 
to that level, and language is included in 
my amendment directing him to do so. 

Mr. President, $10.5 billion is the max- 
imum food stamp spending stipulated by 
the second concurrent budget resolution. 
Restricting this program to that figure, 
$10.5 billion, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, is very gener- 
ous. Indeed, it is some $800 million higher 
than the level recommended by the House 
and Senate Appropriation Committees. 
Moreover, it is approximately $1.1 billion 
more than the program cost during the 
last fiscal year ending September 30. In 
fact, when the so-called benefit reduc- 
tions required by my amendment are im- 
plemented in January, no food stamp 
household will see a decrease in the size 
of its food stamp allotment from the pre- 
vious month. Actually, there will be a 
January increase in food stamp benefits 
under my amendment. I mention that to 
emphasize that I am trying to be rea- 
sonable—but at the same time protect 
the taxpayers as much as I can. 

In simple terms, the Secretary will pre- 
vent the increase in food stamps allot- 
ments from being as great as the increase 
otherwise would be. Thereby, the pending 
Helms amendment will save the taxpay- 
ers $500 million. 


Mr. President, I understand that the 
administrative remedies available to the 
Secretary will restrict expenditures, in- 
cluding an adjustment in the value of 
the thrifty food plan. This would cause 
those recipients with the lowest income 
to experience the lowest percentage re- 
ductions in benefits, At any rate, the 
so-called benefit reductions required 
under the pending amendment would 
offset the Consumer Price Index adjust- 
ment that is scheduled to substantially 
increase benefits. 

Furthermore, Senators should be 
aware that the Secretary’s discretion 
in directing benefit reductions is very 
broad. For example, it is clear that the 
Secretary could achieve the required 
savings by delaying the Consumer Price 
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Index adjustment now scheduled for 
January 1. 

Mr. President, this amendment is pro- 
posed in lieu of a supplemental food 
stamp appropriation next year. It simply 
restricts food stamp expenditures to a 
level consistent with our brandnew 
budget. This is the first major test of 
our new budget. Do we intend to comply 
with that budget? Senators will honestly 
answer that question when they vote on 
this amendment. 

Now is the time to act on this issue. 
Those who propose to wait until next 
year to address the issue are asking that 
we delay the decision until such a late 
date in the fiscal year that a reduction 
in program expenditures would stand as 
a drastic cut that would hurt the truly 
needy—or perhaps we would again face 
the possibility of a complete program 
shutdown. 

In the interest of the truly needy who 
rely on this program, the Senate should 
resolve the food stamp funding issue now 
rather than waiting until consideration 
of a supplemental appropriation bill. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boren). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the practical effect of this would 
be to raise the cap from the present level, 
$9.7 billion, to about $10.5 billion. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Though savings have been 
referred to, there are no specific areas 
where that might be achieved. However, 
as I understand, it would give the in- 
coming administration some more time 
next year to take a look at the program— 
to suggest areas of savings, or maybe no 
savings. In any event, the practical 
effect of it is to raise the cap by about 
$800 million. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. I believe 
the Senator will agree that that is a 
rather major concession on the part of 
the Senator from North Carolina. I went 
to protect the taxpayers as much as 
possible. 

Mr. DOLE. If that is the way the Sen- 
ator from Kansas understands it, I will 
be willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I was interested in 
the exchange between Senator DoLE and 
Senator HeLms. That is not how I read 
the Helms amendment. 

If the Helms amendment prevails, it 
would provide a limit of $10.5 billion for 
food stamps. That is clearly inadequate 
for the remainder of fiscal year 1981. 
The Secretary would be obliged to act at 
the earliest possible opportunity to im- 
mediately cut benefits. 

Let me cite some examples of what 
the cut in benefits would be. Let us take 
an example in Mississippi: A mother 
with three young children and no outside 
income would be eligible for the maxi- 
mum welfare AFDC benefit of $120 a 
month. Assuming eligibility for a $40 ex- 
cess shelter deduction, this family of 
four would currently be eligible for $208 
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a month in food stamps. Thus, the fam- 
ily’s total monthly income, to cover all 
living expenses, would be $328 a month. 

Under the Helms amendment, which 
is in effect a 10-percent cut over the re- 
maining 6 months of the program—the 
family’s monthly food stamp allotment 
would be reduced to $187 a month; and 
its total monthly income would be re- 
duced to $307 a month. 

Another example supplied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture: An elderly 
couple whose sole income is $250 a 
month from social security would be 
eligible for $84 a month in food stamps, 
assuming moderate excess shelter allow- 
ance of $50 and medical allowance of 
$20. Their total monthly income would 
be $334. Under the Helms amendment, 
that $334 would be cut to $323. 

Finally, a single, disabled person who 
currently has only $200 a month in SSI 
benefits would qualify for $47 a month of 
food stamp benefits, assuming excess 
shelter allowance of $50 and medical of 
$20. 

Under the Helms proposal, the 
monthly food stamp benefits for such an 
individual would be cut from $47 to $41. 

So the information we have, with the 
language that Senator HELMS has added 
to his dollar figure, is that the aforemen- 
tioned cuts that I give by way of illustra- 
tion would have to be made, and they 
would have to be made at the earliest op- 
portunity for the Secretary to act. I be- 
lieve that is within 30 days of when the 
bill will be signed by the President. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I shall pose 
a question to the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina. This does not mean 
that Congress is locked in at that figure. 
Does Congress still have a right to 
change this figure or any other figure we 
might arrive at? 

Mr. HELMS. Of course the Senator is 
absolutely correct. The problem the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has with his facts is 
that they are incorrect. In the first place, 
it is not 10 percent; it is 5 percent, as- 
suming the worst case scenario. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Three months have 
already gone in this fiscal year. 

Mr. HELMS. I understand, but the 
Senator is still incorrect in his informa- 
tion. I know where he got it. He got it 
from the same seemingly incompetent 
Federal food stamp administrators who 
have been running the food stamp pro- 
gram all these years. If the Lord lets us 
live long enough we are going to have a 
different set of administrators in the 
Agriculture Department running the 
food stamp program. There will not be 
any difficulty in cutting off those whom 
so many local food stamp administrators 
have characterized as parasites who have 
infested the food stamp program. I wish 
Senators could hear the candid assess- 
ments by local administrators. 

So the Senate is running no risk. The 
poor who are so often referred to in these 
debates run no risk. We just are hearing 
today a repetition of the same old rhet- 
oric that has come out of that Depart- 
ment all these years. I think it is time to 
put an end to the rhetoric. The American 
people are expecting us to tighten this 
program up, reduce it to the truly needy, 
and stop there. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kansas has more than a passing 
interest in the program. It seems to me 
what we are doing here is simply chang- 
ing the cap, in fact adding to the cap 
about $800 million, which seems to me 
to be a positive step forward. 

Mr. HELMS. Of course, it is. 

Mr. DOLE. It may be interpreted dif- 
ferently by different Members, but as I 
view it as I have discussed it with the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina, as I understand the ability of Con- 
gress to change anything next year and 
as I understand the need for a new ad- 
ministration to have some time to review 
the program and suggest where changes 
might be made, it occurred to me that by 
increasing the funding to $800 million 
we would not be caught in the same near 
crisis that prevailed last May. As most 
Members of the Senate perceive this or 
many Members perceive it, it will not be 
received positively, because I think we 
are going to be adding to the cost of the 
food stamp program by $800 million. But 
we are discussing funding of the pro- 
gram and how we can best do that by 
avoiding a crisis sometime next summer. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
direct a couple of questions, if I might, 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The food stamp program is an entitle- 
ment program and the entitlement pro- 
gram, as I understand it, is based on the 
eligibility criteria that is set forth. By 
putting a cap on a program, as I under- 
stand it, just means that that is the ex- 
tent of the money that can be spent, and 
when that money runs out, be it in April, 
or May, or whenever, it is those who are 
eligible under our criteria who cannot 
collect. In other words, it seems to me if 
there is a cry to tighten up in this pro- 
gram the way to proceed is to tighten up 
on the eligibility criteria, not on the 
amount that is provided which sets an 
artificial cap. 

The Senator may correct me if I am 
wrong, but as I recall we went through 
this last year or this past summer. We 
had a cap, and those eligible came in and 
collected their food stamps. Then the 
cap is reached, and we have to provide 
for those in the remaining months, and 
we have to add some to it. 

So I cannot see that this is the correct 
way to proceed. 

Mr. DOLE. There is already a cap 
on it. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I understand there is 
already a cap on it. But that to me is not 
the correct way to tackle this problem. 
The correct way to tackle it is in the 
committee that the distinguished Sen- 
ator will be chairman of where he sets 
the criteria, does he not, in that 
committee? 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is right. I 
have tried to tighten up on the criteria 
time and time again. I have been on the 
losing side most of the time. I do not 
think I will be on the losing side next 
year. But the Senator is correct. It seems 
to be an entitlement program, but it 
really is not because of the cap. The cap 
is historic in this program, and I think 
it will be continued. 
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But I do not disagree for one moment 
with the Senator’s assertion that _we 
should tighten the eligibility require- 
ments. That is precisely what is wrong, 
but right now all we can do in the appro- 
priations bill is to try to limit it to a rea- 
sonable amount of spending. That is all 
we can do right here. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, is that 
the way to proceed? Those who are eligi- 
ble, who are deserving under the pro- 
gram, as we set it forth in this Congress 
and indeed passed in this Senate, come 
forward to receive their stamps and they 
are entitled to them. Then what we are 
saying under the proposal the Senator 
from North Carolina is making is that 
those on the tail end of the line, namely, 
those who would happen to come for- 
ward in July, August, and September, 
get none. 

Mr. HELMS. The same argument can 
be made against the amendment by the 
Senator from Kansas. He also proposes a 
cap, and I imagine that the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri proposes a cap. 

What does the Senator from Rhode 
Island propose that we do here in an ap- 
propriations bill when it has been re- 
ported out of the committee with the cap 
making it a limited entitlement, not an 
entitlement bill? It is limited by a cap. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAFEE. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE, As a practical matter in 
passing any food stamp legislation, the 
House insists on the cap. When we have 
set an unrealistic cap at $9.7 billion, it 
was because of the insistence of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ag 
Committee, a friend of mine, Tom FOLEY, 
and he knew no way of passing that bill 
in the House of Representatives if the 
cap exceeded $10 billion. So we agreed on 
a figure of $9.7 billion. 

To fully fund the program under cur- 
rent levels would be about anywhere 
from $10.8 billion to $11.3 billion. We are 
not certain what the exact dollar figure 
would be. 

But by increasing the cap to $10.5 bil- 
lion from $9.7 billion we give the new 
administration the time to do those very 
things, and I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island that we 
should be changing eligibility require- 
ments, but that would give the new ad- 
ministration several months in which to 
do that. But the cap is there and all we 
propose to do is, as I understand it, to 
increase the funding by $800 billion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a quick observation and perhaps 
ask a question of the Senator from 
North Carolina or the Senator from 
Kansas. 

I wish to say, first of all, that as one 
who has been rather intimately involved 
in these nutritional programs, I con- 
tinue to consider them the most success- 
ful of all of our Government programs. 
We do not have a great many success 
stories these days, but if one looks back 
over the last 12 years there has been a 
bipartisan effort, led, I think it is fair 
to say, by the Senate, in which we have 
committed this country to win the war 
against hunger in the United States. 
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I think we have largely won that war 
by the programs that are now in place. 
They are a marvelous demonstration of 
what Government can do when it is run 
with some commonsense and with some 
sense of compassion. There are not bet- 
ter programs on the statute books today 
than these nutritional programs that 
enable even low-income Americans to 
avoid hunger and starvation. When one 
looks at the success that we had in the 
child nutrition programs, in the school 
lunch program, the special supplemental 
feeding program for women, infants, and 
children, and the food stamp program, 
that package of nutritional programs has 
enabled Congress to say that we have 
led the way in a very successful and 
victorious effort to put an end to hunger 
in the United States. 

It would be the height of folly just at 
the moment that this victory has been 
achieved and this very successful pro- 
gram has achieved the effectiveness that 
it has for us to do anything that would 
destroy that effectiveness. 

The problem that I personally have 
with the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina—and I am not 
so sure about the proposal by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas—is that it not only sets 
a cap, but, if I read the amendment cor- 
rectly, it also adds this language: 

It is the intent of Congress that there 
shall be no further appropriations for pur- 
poses of this program, and that the Secretary 
shall act accordingly. 


What that means, in effect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is if we adopt this amendment 
today with the arbitrary ceiling that is 
being proposed in this amendment, you, 
in effect, flaunt the previous language in 
the authorization bill which said, in ef- 
fect, it is all right to set a cap but do not 
tie the hands of the administrators or of 
the Congress in such a way as to reduce 
the benefits of people who are participat- 
ing in the program. 

In other words, what is the justice in 
Saying, on the one hand, we are going to 
provide a thrifty meal plan for food 
stamp participants—and nobody in the 
Government has ever devised a more 
economical low-cost meal plan than 
that—and then saying in the next 
breath, “Provided we authorize enough 
money to pay for it”? 

That is the problem, as I see it, with 
this amendment. It will have the effect, 
if the projected inflation does its work— 
and we have projections on food inflation 
that run as high as 14 percent in the year 
ahead, and none of us knows where the 
unemployment level is going to be—but 
those are the two factors that are most 
likely to increase food stamp participa- 
tion. 

With all due respect to the critics of 
this program, it is not laziness, it is not 
dishonesty, it is not a collapse of Ameri- 
can values that are responsible for the 
increase in participation in the program: 
it is the fact that Congress has wisely 
recognized that no one ought to go hun- 
gry ina country as affluent and as blessed 
as the United States. But the effect of 
this amendment may be to take away 
with one hand what we offer with an- 
other. 
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I know the Senator from Kansas has 
been committed to this program from the 
very beginning, and has participated not 
only in strengthening the program but 
in leading some of the reforms that have 
corrected some of the abuses that needed 
to be corrected in the program. 

But I do not think it is a mistake to 
say, in effect, that we are going to see to 
it that no American family falls below a 
certain dietary level. No matter what the 
situation, if they fall below an income 
of a certain level we have all agreed upon 
is a humane level, we are going to guar- 
antee that they will at least have the so- 
called thrifty plan diet. 

I think I can say here without any real 
fear of being proved wrong that there 
probably is not a Senate family that eats 
that thrifty diet multiplied by two. I 
also think I am on fairly sound ground 
in saying that this dining room, those of 
us who have used it, probably returned 
more to us in the way of subsidized meals 
than any families now receiving aid in 
the way of food stamp families. 

I am not one of the departing Senators 
trying to embarrass anyone or suggesting 
that we change that arrangement in the 
dining room, but I do want to say that 
it bothers me to see a program which 
has gone thus far suddenly the subject 
of so much criticism that I think, in 
effect, denies the commitment we have 
made to low-income families across the 
country. 

Most of the people benefiting from food 
stamps are children, they are old people, 
they are handicapped people. All of them 
are poor people, and it just seems to me 
that it is a mistake to include this 
language. 

If the Senate wants to set some kind 
of cap, that is one thing. But we ought 
not to have this language as the amend- 
ment is now drafted, “It is the intent of 
Congress that there shall be no further 
appropriations for purposes of this 
program.” 

I think that is a bad precedent in any 
event. It does not take into account the 
contingencies that could confront the 
administrators of the program. 

Under those circumstances, if I under- 
stand the amendment properly, and if I 
misunderstand it I hope I will be cor- 
rected, I hope the Senate will reject it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment to the Helms amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The Chair will announce that the Chair 

ands corrected. The Helms amendment 
is an amendment in the second degree, 
and an amendment thereto would be in 
the third degree and, therefore, not in 
order. 

Mr. EAGLETON. All right. Then I wish 
to speak in opposition to the Helms 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The remarks of Sen- 
ator McGovern are preeminently cor- 
rect. He has put his finger. and properly 
so. on the mischief of the Helms amend- 
ment. 

At first blush and after only a super- 
ficial reading it even smacks of belated 
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ianism on the part of the Sen- 
aoe ne ogi Carolina. He is going 
to increase appropriations for food 
stamps. Religion has come late unto him. 

Senator Dore was delighted to see 
what at first blush appeared to be an 
improvement. But it is the additional 
language in the Helms amendment, of 
course, which has the lethal effect that 
apparently the Senator intends in order 
to eradicate from this country those to 
whom he refers as parasites—poor peo- 
ple, young people, elderly people, dis- 
abled people—the parasites upon whom 
he wishes to impose his wrath. 

Thirty-eight cents a meal. That is 
what the thrifty food plan allows, 38 
cents a meal to the very young, the very 
old, the very poor, and the disabled, the 
parasites of America. That is what he is 
after in this language which is inno- 
cently added to what at first blush ap- 
pears to be an unexpectedly generous 

re. 
Teat is exactly what that amendment 
will do. It will require an immediate cut 
of the type I have mentioned. ; 

An elderly couple on social security, 
are they parasites, because all they get 
out of social security is $250 a month 
and if that is the sole source of their 
income, they get $84 a month in food 
stamps? Senator HELMS says that is too 
much. He says they ought to be cut to 
$73 a month, those parasites. That is 
just what he is attempting to do with 
this amendment. 

Let us strip it of any humanitarianism 
or any warmth. It is to get the parasites 
that he describes. 

So I think the amendment ought to 
be identified for precisely what it is. At 
an appropriate time I will move to table 
the Helms amendment, but I do not want 
to cut off debate. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I have 
great trouble with this amendment. It 
seems to me that the people can get 
some satisfaction in voting for a cap, but 
if we really want to get at the problems 
of the program that are suggested to 
exist—and I am not espousing an argu- 
ment that there are not all kinds of 
problems in the program, it is expen- 
sive, and it is expensive because there 
appear to be a lot of poor people out 
there in America—then let us vote on 
the criteria; let us vote, have a vote, on 
who is eligible, should such and such a 
person be eligible. We have had such 
votes here in the past. We voted 2 years 
ago, I believe, that there would not be 
any cash payment required for the 
stamps. We voted in connection with 
students, and we have had all sorts of 
votes, and I think that is the correct 
way to proceed. 

But I do not think it is correct to pro- 
ceed with this cap business, which can 
only cause trouble, cause misery, for 
those who are eligible under the present 
criteria, and who will lose out in the 
closing months of the fiscal year when 
there is no more money but the people 
are still there. : 

Now, one of the problems that is raised 
is in January of this year there will be 
an 1li-percent cost-of-living increase 
for the beneficiaries of the program, I 


am not sure that that has been taken 
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into consideration in this cap. But I am 
just opposed to this business of placing 
a cap on what is, in fact, an entitlement 
program, and let us get to the entitle- 
ment part if we so choose, but not pro- 
ceed in this manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I would 
much prefer to speak for myself than to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri speak for me. He is entitled to 
his views, even as to what he thinks is 
my intent on this or any other matter. 
He may even be sincere, but he is sin- 
cerely wrong. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
truly needy of this country are being de- 
prived of the kind of help they need by 
such foolish administration of the food 
stamp program as has been so apparent 
all these years. 

Mr. President, do you want to know 
whose voices are among the strongest in 
criticism of the food stamp program? I 


will tell you—the local administrators of , 


the program, the people in the local com- 
munities who are locked in by the regula- 
tions and the rules that come down from 
Washington, D.C. 

These local administrators have re- 
peatedly said that if they did not have 
to hand out food stamps to people who 
just do not want to work, there would be 
more help for needy children and others 
about whom Senator EAGLETON weeps 
such copious tears. We could extend more 
help to the crippled and the blind. The 
local administrators know that the food 
stamp program is out of control. And so 
do the American people, Mr. President. 

If the Senator from Missouri or any 
other Senator doubts it, let him ask his 
local administrators. Come to my office, 
Senator, and I will show you what local 
administrators all over this country have 
written to me. 

This food stamp program is running 
wild. I believe, Mr. President, that there 
are millions of Americans across this 
country who have seen the abuse of this 
program at the supermarket. 

Let us look at the practical effect of 
my amendment, which the Senator from 
Missouri criticizes so vehemently. This 
amendment will assure that the truly 
needy people in the program will not— 
let me repeat, will not—face a shutdown 
in July or August. By addressing this is- 
sue now, we will be telling the Secretary 
of Agriculture how much tax money he 
should expect to receive for food stamps 
this fiscal year. 

And Congress, as the Senator from 
Kansas said, can appropriate more 
money if Congress decides later to do it. 
The hands of Congress are not being 
tied by this amendment. But the Secre- 
tary should not plan on additional ap- 
propriations. He should, instead, send to 
this Congress, including the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, his detailed plan 
to tighten up this program. And I believe 
that any reasonable recommendation 
will receive earnest consideration, by the 
committee, by this Senate, and certainly 
by this Senator from North Carolina. 


To plan now, Mr. President, to appro- 
priate more than the generous $10.5 


billion specified by my amendment is 
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simply a plan to do violence to the budget 
that we passed in this Chamber just 1 
week ago. 

I do not want to be offensive to my 
friend from Missouri, but his suggestion 
that I lack compassion for the poor is 
unseemly. It is simply not so. I think he 
knows that. If he wants to compare his 
record of compassion with mine I will be 
glad to have him do so. 

We have a duty to the poor, certainly. 
But we have a duty also to the working 
taxpayers of this country who are fed up 
to here, Mr. President, with overruns in 
the cost of this and other welfare pro- 
grams. It is time that commonsense was 
restored. It is time that we dropped some 
of the pious cliches, and leveled with 
the American people. It is time that we 
faced the reality of what this food stamp 
program is and how it has been so badly 
abused. 

The Senator from Missouri claims that 
the thrifty food plan provides for only 
38 cents per meal. That is another in- 
correct statement on his part. The per 
meal per person value of the thrifty 
food plan is almost twice that amount. 
So here we have the same old rhetoric 
that anybody who tries to put a limit on 
this food stamp program is hardhearted 
and against the poor and all of that. It 
simply is not so. What the Senator from 
North Carolina favors is fiscal responsi- 
bility. That can be done and that can be 
achieved with commonsense. We should 
get about it. 

Mr. President, if the Senator wants to 
move to table the amendment, that is his 
privilege. But I say again that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has discretion in 
making benefit reductions so that the 
truly needy will be protected. That is 
what I expect him to do. I think that 
effective January 20 we will have a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who will do pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I think we 
have probably discussed the merits. 
Again, I want the record to reflect my 
agreement in principle with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, Senator McGovern. I know of 
no one who has had a more construc- 
tive role in this effort over the past 12 
years than the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. 


The Senator from Kansas found him- 
self in agreement—sometimes a lonely 
voice in agreement—with the Senator 
from South Dakota, because I share the 
view that there is a great deal of merit 
in this program. I can understand the 
differences we may have as to how we 
achieve a balance and how we protect 
the interest of the taxpayers on the one 
hand and those who may be in need on 
the other. 


It is a very expensive process. No one 
has ever denied that it is not an expen- 
sive program. There have been efforts 
made in the Agriculture Committee, the 
authorizing committee, to tighten up the 
program. There have been efforts made 
in the Appropriations Committee to 


tighten up the program. Some of those 
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efforts were led by different members 
of the committee, by the Senator from 
North Carolina, by the Senator from 
Kansas, the Senator from South Dakota, 
the Senator from Georgia, Senator TAL- 
MADGE, and others. 

Having said that, let us go back to 
what I thought I was suggesting after 
much discussion in offering my amend- 
ment which would effectively fully fund 
the program but still with a cap—be- 
cause whether we do anything with the 
amendment or not there is still going 
to be a cap—there is a cap right now, and 
that cap is $9.7 billion. The Senator from 
Kansas sought to raise that to about $11 
billion, which, according to most esti- 
mates, would fully fund the program. 

An amendment to my amendment has 
been offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina which would 
reduce that figure to effectively $10.5 
billion, still $800 million above the cap 
in the bill before us. So I suggest the 
Senator from North Carolina is trying 
to make certain that the program will 
be funded. 

With reference to the additional lan- 
guage, this Senator reads it one way. I 
read earlier language in a way that I 
could not accept, because it was very 
specific about what may or may not be 
done. But as this Senator interprets this 
language, and as I have been reassured 
by the Senator from North Carolina, 
there is nothing in the additional lan- 
guage, and could be nothing in the ad- 
ditional language, that would bind the 
next Congress, which will start here on 
January 5, 1981. 

For that reason, I have concluded, 
maybe improperly, that we are in effect 
raising the cap by $800 million, that we 
are providing some more flexibility for 
the incoming administration, and that 
we are sayng to the incoming adminis- 
tration: Do as has been suggested by 
the Senator from Rhode Island, Senator 
Cuarere—either appropriate more funds 
to fully fund this program or come in 
with appropriate changes or modifica- 
tions that will provide savings to pre- 
vent any need for increases in appropria- 
tions. 

Having said that, this is the way the 
Senator interprets the amendment. 

I will further say that we have a re- 
sponsibility this next year in this pro- 
gram to make certain that we do not 
try to become fiscal conservatives at the 
expense of low income Americans. This 
Senator has indicated publicly that, as 
a member of the Nutrition Subcommit- 
tee, and perhaps the chairman of that 
subcommittee (though that is yet to be 
determined), it will be my purpose to 
make certain we improve the program. 
We can do that, and it can be done, in 
my view, without doing harm and with- 
out jeopardizing the rights of those who 
rely on this program for the very reasons 
stated by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a very short comment and 
then ask a question of the distinguished 
Senators from Kansas and North Caro- 
lina. 

The official estimates I have been fur- 
nished on the cost of the food stamp 
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program for fiscal 1981 shows the pro- 
gram is likely to cost $11 billion. I do 
not know where Senator DoLE gets his 
information, but that is my information. 
Limiting appropriations to $10.5 billion 
would require a $0.5 billion cut. To ob- 
tain that cut, we are always talking 
about how it can be done—by chang- 
ing eligibility, by putting in a means 
test and all kinds of ways. Frankly, I 
am in favor of trying to get the pro- 
gram under control. It has gone up since 
the Dole-McGovern amendment was 
adopted. The cost has almost doubled. 
Something has to be done. 

The committee recommendation of 
$9.7 billion is all that is authorized. That 
puts us up to the authorization. 

If we go ahead and adopt the Dole 
amendment, as modified by the Senator 
from North Carolina, would the sponsors, 
both of whom are members of the Agri- 
culture Committee, and the Senator 
from North Carolina will be chairman 
next year, agree to make this change 
subject to authorization, which would 


* mean that the program would have to 


be examined by the authorizing commit- 
tee before the money is available? That 
would put the Senator into the position 
of almost immediately reviewing the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HELMS. I would say in answer to 
the Senator, yes, but it is going to be 
examined anyhow. 

Mr. BELLMON. Perhaps it would be 
the same on the Senate side. If we made 
it subject to authorization, it would also 
require the House to get into the author- 
ization review. 

Mr. HELMS. I am advised that the au- 
thorization will expire next year and the 
program will have to be reauthorized 
next year. 

Mr. BELLMON. The current author- 
ization runs through fiscal 1981, does it 
not? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. This money would be 
available in fiscal 1981. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct. 

Mr. BELLMON. So if we required this 
money to be authorized, then it would re- 
quire that the program be reexamined 
before the fiscal year was over. 

Mr. HELMS, I see the Senator’s point 
and I agree with him. 

Mr. BELLMON. Can we so amend the 
amendment to make it subject to 
authorization? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the cuorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be laid aside temporarily so 


that the distinguished Senator from 
California (Mr. Hayakawa) can offer an 
amendment which I understand will 
be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HELMS. At the conclusion of ac- 
tion on the amendment of the Senator 
from California, I ask that we return to 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1806 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
want to offer an amendment which 
amends two figures previously amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. I ask unanimous 
consent to consider my amendments en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. My amendment is 
as follows: 

On page 9, line 2, strike out “$10,575,000” 
and insert “$11,075,000.” 


On page 9, line 20, strike out “$214,014,000" 
and insert instead ‘$214,514,000". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his amendment to the 
desk? The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California (Mr. HAYA- 


KAWA) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1806. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, line 2, strike out "$10,575,000" 
and insert “$11,075,000”. 

On page 9, line 20, strike out “$214,014,000” 
and insert '$214,514,000”. 


Mr. HAYAKAWA. This amendment 
restores to the agricultural appropriation 
bill $500,000 for cooperative research for 
germ plasm. 

This money was recommended in the 
President’s budget. It was also included 
in the bill as it passed the House. The 
$500,000 I want to restore to the agri- 
cultural appropriations bill will actually 
provide funds for the States’ share of 
germ plasm research facilities, and it will 
complement the money, that is, $13.1 
million, that was included under the 
agriculture research section of the bill 
for germ plasm research. Once the 
proper facilities are constructed, the 
money must be provided to staff and 
maintain a germ plasm repository for 
this research. 

I shall explain in a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what germ plasm means, in case 
it is not clear to others. 

In this case, we need to provide the 
funding for the States’ share of the 
clonal repositories and fruit trees. These 
facilities are actually located in various 
parts of the country but they serve the 
entire Nation. 

These facilities are in Davis, Calif.; 
Corvallis, Oreg.; and Geneva, N.Y. 

Further facilities are planned for 
Riverside, Calif. 

The program is already underway. 

Mr. President, this is an ongoing pro- 
gram and the research is long-term with 
long-term benefits. But the research in- 
volves, and this is what germ plasm is 
about, developing fruit and nut trees that 
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are disease resistant and pest resistant. 
We cannot interrupt this research and 
expect any kind of results. 

I hope you understand, Mr. President, 
that when they are disease resistant and 
pest resistant, then the use of chemical 
pesticides and chemical insecticides dis- 
appear because they are, by nature, re- 
sistant to these dangers. 

Our producers rely very heavily on 
such research in order to stay competi- 
tive. As you know, our producers are 
constantly facing stiff competition from 
other countries. We must do what we 
can to help our growers. I believe it 
would be foolish to cut these research 
funds for a program that is successful 
and ongoing. 

As I said, Mr. President, the House has 
already included this money in the bill 
that it passed, and the money was also 
recommended in the President’s budget. 
I implore the present managers of this 
bill to join in this appropriation. 

In Davis, Calif., they store germ 
plasm for apricots, almonds, walnuts, 
peaches, pistachios and European wine 
grapes. 

As I mentioned, there are other kinds 
of crops whose germ plasm is stored in 
other parts of the country, wherever 
they are needed and important. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has become more stringent in its regula- 
tion of pesticides. Therefore, further re- 
search in this kind of disease resistant 
and pest resistant plants is of great im- 
portance, especially if we are to have 
stronger and more stringent environ- 
mental controls over the use of pesti- 
cides and insecticides. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from California. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays teen ordered on these 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered on these 
amendments. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I do 
not think I need the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BELLMON. We accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I maintain the 
right to ask for the yeas and nays at this 
juncture? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a auorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments en bloc of the Senator from 
California. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1805 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have 
done the best I know how to assure 
responsible funding for this program. In 
fact, I have gone far beyond what I 
think it ought to be and I have met the 
usual kind of heavy-handed criticism. I 
am left with no recourse. In a moment, 
I am going to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Kansas for his considera- 
tion, but first I simply say, as I said 
earlier, some of the strongest criticisms 
of the operation of the food stamp 
program come from the administrators 
on the local level, level-headed and 
dedicated public servants who know 
what is going on. They do not have to 
have a Senator from North Carolina or 
a Senator from Kansas or Missouri or 
anybody else to tell them what is going 
on. They know. They see the abuses of 
the food stamp program every day. And 
so do housewives in the supermarket. So 
we ought to put an end to the nonsense 
that we have heard today—that those 
of us who are trying to control this pro- 
gram are somewhat lacking in compas- 
sion. It is time that we showed some 
compassion for the forgotten American, 
the taxpayer. 

I want to point out a few things about 
the food stamp program. In 1967, I ask 
the Chair if he knows how many people 
were receiving food stamps? One out of 
157. By 1970, because of eligibility re- 
quirements being relaxed, it was 1 in 47; 
in 1973, 1 in 17; in 1975, 1 in 13. Now, 
today, one out of every seven Americans 
is eligible. 

We talk about being tightfisted. My 
soul, Mr. President, $10.5 billion for a 
program—how in the world can that be 
characterized as tightfisted? Even the 
Senator from Missouri must be straining 
to come up with that conclusion. I can- 
not believe he was serious. 

Just last week, Congress adopted the 
second concurrent budget resolution. 
That resolution allowed what? Precisely 
the figure that the Senator from North 
Carolina has proposed in his amend- 
ment—$10.5 billion in food stamp fund- 
ing. So, in the name of consistency— 
and we ought to be consistent around this 
place—we ought to be attentive to what 
we did last week. All I am saying is that 
food stam» spending must at least be 
limited to that level. 

So what do I hear? I hear insulting 
suggestions that I lack compassion, that 
I have no concern for the poor. I would 
never say that about another Senator, 
Mr. President. I never have and never 
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will. I think I ought to say for the record 
that I resent it. 

What we are talking about is trying 
to do something to get this country 
straightened out again, in terms of this 
program and all the rest of them 
that——_ 

Mr. EAGLETON. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. No, sir, I did not interrupt 
the Senator when he was making his 
unfortunate statements. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Did the Senator use 
the word “parasite”? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President—— 

r aer HELMS. Regular order, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. The word “parasite” did 
not originate with Jesse HELMS. It origi- 
nated with administrators on the local 
level. 

Mr. President, I say again, to be con- 
sistent with the budget that we just 
adopted last week, I believe that food 
stamp spending must be limited to that 
level. Make no mistake about it, Mr. Pres- 
ident, this is not—repeat, it is not—a 
harsh or unreasonable change in the food 
stamp program; $10.5 billion is the full 
amount of funding allowed in our budget. 
It is an increase of $800 million aboye 
the appropriation level recommended by 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
the House and the Senate; $10.5 billion 
is $1,100,000,000 above the food stamp 
funding of last year. Who will seriously 
suggest that such an enormous sum is 
hardhearted? 

Let the record be clear, Mr. President. 
Notwithstanding the rhetoric that we 
have heard on this floor today, no food 
stamp recipient will receive a lesser 
amount of food stamps than in a pre- 
vious month when this change is imple- 
mented in January. It simply reduces the 
amount of increase that recipients will 
receive in January because of the regular 
Consumer Price Index adjustments. 
Therefore, no adverse action notices need 
be sent to recipients advising them of a 
change in benefits. 


We must keep expenditures within the 
level that we provide in the budget, Mr. 
President. That is the intent of my 
amendment and that is the sole intent. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Tsland described the food stamp program 
in the technical term as be'ng an entitle- 
ment program. I say to him that in tech- 
nical terms. it is a limited entitlement 
program. That ought to be made clear. 

Let me say again, Mr. President, that 
I have tried to be cooperative in this mat- 
ter. I have gone far beyond what I would 
Tke to see done in terms of bringing this 
program under control. I have done the 
best. I know how. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas would be 
willing to consider withdrawing his 
amendment, which would, of course, 
bring down my amendment? Then we 
can proceed from there. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I think the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina has prob- 
ably made a good suggestion. I think it 
would most likely be preliminary to what 
we are going to have early next year. 
There is still going to be a cap on the 
bill. It is going to be $800 million less 
than suggested by the Senator from New 
York, about $1.3 billion less than sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kansas. But 
there is still a cap. That cap is $9.7 billion. 

Come next July, we could be facing the 
same crisis we faced last year when the 
Secretary had no discretion but to send 
out notices to start reducing benefits. 
The Congress met that crisis somewhat 
belatedly. 

It was in order to avoid such a crisis, 
that the Senator from Kansas stood up 
about an hour and a half ago and sug- 
gested that maybe we ought to increase 
the cap. I agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that perhaps the cap is 
arbitrary. The best way to make per- 
manent changes is in program eligibility 
and other benefit provisions. 

I believe we have had a good airing of 
what will be discussed time and time 
again on the Senate floor. I think every- 
one understands we are going back to 
$9.7 billion—not to the $10.5 billion sug- 
gested by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, not to the $11 billion suggested by 
the Senator from Kansas, but back to the 
$9.7 billion as originally authorized. 

Come next year, it will be incumbent 
on the incoming Reagan administration 
to face up to this problem very early, 
because, as I have indicated, if that is not 
done, there will be a crisis in this pro- 
gram insofar as the beneficiaries are 
concerned come July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

There is such a thing as compassion 
for the taxpayers as well as low-income 
Americans. I do not know of anyone in 
this body who lacks compassion. 

But I will be working closely with the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina and everyone else on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee next year to try 
to improve the program and not deprive 
low-income Americans, senior citizens, 
the handicapped, and others who are 
beneficiaries of this program, not be- 
cause they want to be but because of 
necessity, so that their rights and their 
benefits will be preserved. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
remarks at this juncture on this bill. 

I make no apology to anyone with re- 
spect to any rhetoric that has been used. 
The inflammatory rhetoric was injected 
into this debate by the Senator from 
North Carolina referring to food stamp 
recipients as parasites. 

I want to clarify for the Recorp, and 
these are the facts, exactly who are the 
recipients of food stamps and some high- 
lights from the program. 

Twenty-two million people are recipi- 
ents of food stamps, three-fifths of all 
recipients are either the elderly, dis- 
abled, or very young children; 214 mil- 
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lion of them are elderly; 10 million of 
the 22 million are children. 

The average benefit received by all of 
the participants is 38 cents per meal—I 
stand by that figure, that is the estab- 
lished figure. It has been widely 
publicized. 

Further, there has not been a benefit 
increase for food stamp recipients since 
January 1980, and food prices have 
already gone up in the intervening 
months, over 10 percent. 

So I am delighted with the action now 
taken jointly by Senator Dore and Sena- 
tor HELMS, thereby, in withdrawing their 
amendments, leaving the bill in its origi- 
nal posture. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, before 
we leave this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table showing the trends 
and cost of the food stamp program be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


C.B.0. 
FOOD STAMP EXPENDITURES 


[Fiscal years} 


Percent 
increase 
over 
prior 
year 


Total 
expenditures 
(billions) 


Recipients 
(millions) 


7. 
8. 
7. 
5. 
0. 
1. 
3. 


‘Estimate, 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I will 
cite a couple of facts. 

In fiscal year 1975, the cost of the food 
stamp program was $4.7 billion. In 1978, 
it was $5.6 billion. It had grown modestly 
during that 4-year period, but that was 
the year when the Dole-McGovern 
amendment began its impact. 

Between 1978 and 1980, the cost had 
grown to $9.2 billion. It is estimated that 
for 1981, the cost would be $10.8 billion. 

So it is obvious to me that here is a 
program that does need careful reex- 
amination. I am hopeful that the new 
administration will work carefully to see 
if there are places where some saving 
can be made without working a hard- 
ship on people who genuinely need the 
benefits this program provides. 


UP AMENDMENT NO. 1807 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG), On behalf of himself and Mr. 
HATCH, proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1807: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, in- 
sert the following: 

Sec. - None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be available to pay the 
expenses of — 

(1) parties intervening in any regulatory 
proceeding; or 
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(2) any person acting as a witness, ex- 
pert, or advisor; for or on behalf of any pub- 
lic or private organization appearing before 
the Department of Agriculture, the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission, or the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am now offering to the 
agriculture appropriations bill (H.R. 
7591) will insure that the USDA does not 
attempt to implement a program of in- 
tervenor funding, for which the Depart- 
ment does not have statutory authority. 
This amendment prohibits the Agricul- 
ture Department from using Federal tax 
dollars to initiate a proposed depart- 
mental public intervention program. 

In March 1978, President Carter is- 
sued Executive Order 12044 which di- 
rected each executive agency to adopt 
procedures to improve existing and fu- 
ture regulations. Section 2(c) of this 
order stated that agencies shall give the 
public an early and meaningful oppor- 
tunity to participate in the development 
of agency regulations. Suggested proce- 
dures include the issuance of advance 
notices of proposed rulemaking, the hold- 
ing of open conferences or public hear- 
ings, notifying interested parties directly, 
et cetera. 

The Agriculture Department has im- 
plemented this Executive order and has 
developed an Office of Public Participa- 
tion to enhance public participation and 
awareness of USDA policies. This Office 
provides decision calendars informing 
the public of proposed USDA hearings 
and actions, provides statements describ- 
ing the impact of proposed regulations, 
and attempts to insure that regulations 
are written in “plain English.” 


Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size that my amendment does not at- 
tempt to shut down the USDA Office of 
Public Participation. I commend the De- 
partment for its efforts to improve and 
increase public participation. Better de- 
cisions can be achieved as a result of 
increased opportunities for discussion 
and debate. The Department has taken 
significant strides in this direction. The 
establishment of decision calendars will 
help inform the public about what is 
being planned and by whom. Impact 
analysis statements and additional press 
releases will help provide a full explana- 
tion of the implications of proposed ac- 
tions and will aid in explaining how a 
decision was made. Also, the writing of 
regulations in “plain English” will lead 
to an improved understanding of the 
regulations that are issued. The allow- 
ance of at least 60 days for public com- 
ments, with regional public hearings, will 
provide the public adequate time and op- 
portunity to respond to most proposed 
regulations. These proposals for in- 
creased public participation are worth- 
while and will provide the Department 
with additional information in its rule- 
making proceedings. 

However, the USDA has also inter- 
preted that Executive Order 12044 au- 
thorizes the Department to use Federal 
funds to pay the expenses of individuals, 
private or public organizations who par- 
ticipate in USDA hearings or participate 
in the Department’s rulemaking process. 
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In 1978, the USDA began to develop a 
program to reimburse certain “qualified 
people and organizations which partici- 
pate in departmental hearings. In May 
1980, the USDA published final regula- 
tions for the repayment of certain par- 
ticipants in the USDA rulemaking pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, I believe the concept 
of public intervenor funding is flawed 
and represents a misdirection of public 
funds. American farmers have been hard 
hit by inflation. Congress must take the 
responsibility to bring inflation to a halt 
through the adoption of sound fiscal 
policies. Reimbursing participants in 
rulemaking proceedings is one that we 
can least afford. It results in the diver- 
sion of budget dollars from other agri- 
culturally related programs. As an 
example, the expenditure of such fund- 
ing in areas of research and education 
would have a more beneficial impact on 
agriculture than the reimbursement of 
participants. 

Second, since the Department weighs 
evenly oral and written comments on 
proposed rulemakings, the submission of 
a written comment will assure that any 
and all participants have the opportu- 
nity to participate in the regulatory 
process. Reimbursement of participants 
is unnecessary to insure representations 
of a public interest. 

Third, the public intervenor program 
is susceptible to widespread abuse and 
fraud. For example, the regulations pro- 
vide that the final decision as to who 
will receive such moneys will be decided 
upon by some official within the Depart- 
ment. There are no safeguards to prevent 
moneys under this program from simply 
being awarded to organizations suppor- 
tive of the regulatory proposal. There is 
a probability that the intervenor money 
will be doled out to USDA favorites in the 
self-proclaimed professional public in- 
terest community, who will support 
USDA regulatory proposals. No matter 
how carefully devised the criteria for 
public intervenors can be abused and 
subverted to funnel Federal tax dollars 
to favored organizations. 

Obviously, the concept of this program 
is wasteful, unworkable, and open to 
possible abuse and fraud. However, an 
even greater concern is the fact that the 
USDA public intervenor program is an- 
other example of the Federal bureauc- 
racy initiating a program without con- 
eressional authority. Indeed, I would 
Jike to emphasize that Congress in the 
past has voted against the initiation of 
such programs. 

Mr. President, on Monday. September 
22, 1980, the Senate once again addressed 
the question of intervenor funding. On 
this day, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, Senator DANFORTH, offered an 
amendment to the HUD appropriations 
bill which prohibited the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs from spending Federal 
funds to initiate an intervenor program. 
The Senate adopted this amendment. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the United States Code pro- 
vides that no Federal funds shall be 
expended except as provided by the Con- 
gress. I do not believe USDA has the 
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statutory authority to spend funds for 
the public intervenor program. The De- 
partment has relied upon the Comp- 
troller General’s ruling that a Federal 
agency may find that it has implied au- 
thority to pay the costs of participants 
in agency proceedings. In addition, the 
USDA Public Participation Steering 
Committee report stated that “the USDA 
would seem to have authority to pay 
these costs.” 

There is no line item in the Agricul- 
ture appropriations budget for the im- 
plementation of the intervenor program. 
However, it is quite obvious that the De- 
partment intends to implement the in- 
tervenor program this year. The USDA 
handbook entitled “Reimbursement of 
Participants in USDA Rulemaking 
Proceeding—A Handbook for Appli- 
cants,” states: 

The availability of funds for participation 
in particular USDA rulemaking proceedings 
will be determined by the agency involved 
and induced in the notice of rulemaking 
which is announced in various ways. 


In other words, each agency with 
USDA will establish its own spending 
level for this intervenor funding. This 
action completely circumvents the con- 
gressional appropriations process and is 
an attempt by the USDA to completely 
ignore congressional opposition to such 
a program. 

Mr. President, this program is being 
implemented without statutory author- 
ity but only on solicitors’ opinions. This 
program is in direct defiance of Con- 
gress which has on numerous occasions 
opposed such a program. 

The adoption of this amendment 
which prohibits the implementation of 
the USDA intervenor funding program 
is another step in bringing the Federal 
bureaucracy back under control. I urge 
my colleagues to adopt this amendment 
to the Agriculture appropriations bill. 

Mr. President, it would be my purpose 
not to discuss this matter at length in 
the hope that it could be accepted with- 
out lengthy argument. 

I express this hope, although my 
amendment addresses itself to an im- 
portant and sometimes controversial is- 
sue. The reason I think perhaps this 
could be accepted without much contro- 
versy or detailed discussion is that it is 
a matter which has been discussed re- 
cently in the Senate and voted on re- 
cently in the Senate. That is, the ques- 
tion of whether or not we ought to have 
Federal payments for professional wit- 
nesses and intervenors. 

It is my belief that to do so would be 
a mistake. 

The USDA has shown a certain tend- 
ency to want to establish a program of 
federally funded intervenors, notwith- 
standing the fact that Congress has de- 
clined to provide such funding. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
simply make it absolutely clear that in 
no event will any of the funds contained 
herein be used for that purpose. 

Unless there is objection, I would like 
to stop at that point and go on to other 
business. If there are those who would 
like to have a more detailed explanation, 
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I will be happy to speak on this matter 
at length. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I apol- 
ozize for failing to hear the first part of 
the Senator’s explanation. I was other- 
wise engaged. 

But is this the part that relates to an 
appropriation that could be used for con- 
sumer affairs, consumer activities? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No. I have another 
amendment, I say to the Senator, which 
addresses that issue. 

This amendment prohibits the use of 
any Federal funds for intervenors in any 
regulatory proceedings, or paying any 
person acting as a witness, expert or ad- 
visory, in proceedings before the USDA. 

It does not address itself to the ques- 
tion of consumer affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN. What kind of proceed- 
ing before the USDA would they nor- 
mally have? There must be dozens of 
them, but I cannot think of them off- 
hand. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. We are talking 
about rulemaking proceedings of various 
kinds. In fact, just to give the back- 
ground of it, in March 1978 the President 
issued an Executive order which directed 
each executive agency to adopt proce- 
dures respecting the rulemaking process. 

Section 2(c) of this order stated that 
agencies shall give the public an early 
and meaningful opportunity to partici- 
pate in the development of agency regu- 
lations. 

That is a purpose I am sure we all 
agree with, and which is commendable. 

Unfortunately, in implementing this 
provision the Department of Agriculture 
has interpreted it to mean they were per- 
mitted to pay witnesses to come before 
the Department in its rulemaking pro- 
ceedings, to pay people to come forward 
and give their opinions on matters which 
were under decision by the Department. 

In my opinion, this is wasteful. But the 
thing really concerning me is not the 
potential for the waste of Federal money, 
but the fact that it is open to simply 
being used as a way to pay professional 
witnesses who are in agreement with pro- 
posals advanced by the Department. 

It is an unwholesome kind of relation- 
ship between a rulemaking body and the 
witnesses. It could be—and I suspect that 
in some cases might well become—merely 
a payoff to self-appointed public interest 
groups and, in fact, could become an im- 
portant source of funding for such groups 
if this practice became widespread. 

The Senate considered this matter 
most recently on September 22, when the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
DANFORTH) offered an amendment to the 
HUD bill which prohibited the Office of 
Consumer Affairs from spending Federal 
funds to initiate an intervenor program. 
The Senate adopted this amendment. 

This brings me back, Mr. President, to 
the point at which I began, that since the 
Senate previously has considered this 
proposal, it is not my purpose to discuss 
it at length or to ask for a rollcall vote, 
unless there is an objection to the issue. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the illustration 
given by the Senator from Colorado, I 
could not agree more readily with him. 

The only thing atout it is this: Sup- 
pose the USDA is called upon to adopt 
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er ations or regulations with 
ear to beet or soybeans or tobacco or 
corn, and they really need some expertise 
in order to work out those regulations. 
Would they be forbidden, under the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, from bringing in that kind of 

ise? 

ie as my background the years when 
I was attorney general of North Carolina 
and acted as a public advocate with re- 
gard to ratemaking. Quite often, we had 
to bring in economists and experts who 
held expertise in utility rates and profits, 
and so forth. Without them, I would have 
been helpless. 

Would this amendment prohibit the 
kind of case I am talking about, where 
you need particular expertise, and at the 
same time accomplish what the Senator 
would like to have accomplished? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
answer is that the legitimate needs of the 
Department can be accommodated not- 
withstanding the pending amendment. 

As a matter of fact, it is my position— 
and I believe it is a sound legal position— 
that the Department is acting well be- 
yond its legal authority in undertaking a 
program of paying witnesses. That is 
what we really are talking about—paid 
witnesses. We are talking about consult- 
ants; we are talking about staffers. We 
are talking about people who come before 
rulemaking proceedings to testify and 
who are paid for doing so. In my opinion, 
there is no statutory authority for the 
Department to do so; therefore, such ex- 
penditures violate the law. 

However, the Department is relying 
upon the Comptroller General’s ruling 
that the Department may imply that it 
has the authority to pay the costs. 

In addition, the USDA Public Partici- 
pation Steering Committee report states: 

The USDA would seem to have the author- 
ity to pay these costs. 


So there has been an interpretation 
which at least hints that they have the 
authority to pay these witnesses—an in- 
terpretation with which I disagree. 

However, rather than leave it a grey 
area, it seems to me wise to make a de- 
finitive statement and simply say that 
none of the funds in this bill shall be 
used for that purpose. 

In my opinion, it would not affect the 
ability of the Department to hire con- 
sultants or to proceed as they have pro- 
ceeded for many years. This is aimed at 
a specific program and a specific execu- 
tive order which I believe has been mis- 
interpreted. 

Mr. MORGAN, I could not agree more, 
for the purpose expressed by the Senator 
from Colorado, except that I have some 
concern that there might be some areas 
where it might be helpful. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If this amendment 
is going to take some time, I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado would permit his amendment to 
be laid aside temporarily, in order that I 
might offer an amendment to which I 
believe there is no objection and which I 
believe the managers will accept. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I inquire of the 
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managers: Is it their intention to object 
to this amendment? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Yes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. In that case, Iam 
happy to comply with the request of the 
Senator from Illinois that this amend- 
ment be laid aside temporarily, with the 
understanding that upon the completion 
of his amendment, this amendment will 
be the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1808 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON ) 
proposes an unprinted amendment numbered 
1808. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At Sec. 624, p. 61, line 20, delete the phrase, 
“and Upper Mud River, West Virginia.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Upper Mud River, West 
Virginia; South Zumbro Watershed, Dodge 
and Olmstead Counties, Minnesota; Elk 
Creek Watershed, Kansas; and Little Calu- 
met Watershed, Illinois." 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment on behalf of my- 
self, Senator DuRENBERGER, and Senator 
KASSEBAUM. 

The amendment simply expands the 
waiver in section 624 to permit three ad- 
ditional watersheds to be considered for 
funding. Those watersheds are the South 
Zumbro watershed in Minnesota, the Elk 
Creek watershed in Kansas, and the 
Little Calumet watershed in Illinois. 

The amendment adds no money to the 
bill. It simply permits these watersheds 
to be considered along with the others for 
funding. They are good projects, and all 
have been approved by the Soil Conser- 
vation Association. 

I do not know of any objection to this 
amendment. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, there 
was reference a little earlier to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois offering 
an amendment that exempted certain 
watershed projects from review by the 
Water Resources Council. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name be added as 
a cosponsor to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the amendment. These 
items come under the same waiver that 
already has been applied to several other 
projects. They do not come under any 
direct funding in the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma has no objec- 
tion to this amendment. 

However, the reason these projects 
are held up is due to the inability or the 
unwillingness of the Water Resources 
Council to act. 
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I am not sure that the Senate is wise 
in overriding an executive agency which 
was set up for the specific purpose of 
looking into these water projects. I do 
not know why they have not approved or 
disapproved these, but I hope we will not 
be faced with this in the future. The 
agency should make the decision in a 
timely way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment (UP No. 1808) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UP AMENDMENT NO, 1807 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
having at least set the stage for discus- 
sion of this amendment, I will be inter- 
ested to learn what objection the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has, and I retain the 
hope that, upon reflection, he will be in- 
clined to support the amendment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. My objection to the 
Senator's amendment, in its total sub- 
stance, is to disagree with what the Sen- 
ator is trying to do. 

I ask the Senator from Colorado what 
the vote on the amendment was on Sep- 
tember 22. Was it a voice vote? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado will have to re- 
search that question, and I shall report 
presently. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Did the amendment 
stay in the final bill? Does anyone know 
that? Did it survive? 

I understand that the conference re- 
port on the HUD bill has been filed. Per- 
haps someone could check to see if it re- 
mained in the bill. 

In any event, while that is being ascer- 
tained—if it can be ascertained—in es- 
sence, this amendment would deny the 
use of funds so that outside witnesses. 
experts, or advisers could appear before 
departmental proceedings. 


This matter was discussed and dealt 
with in the fiscal year 1979 Agriculture 
appropriations bill, a rider similar to this. 
I do not know the exact wording, but a 
similar rider was added over on the House 
side, and we agreed to this compromise 
ek pres in the conference on the 1979 

ill. 


The proposed rider was deleted, but 
this language was put in the conference 
report: 

Any public participation programs utiliz- 
ing funds provided in this act shall not be 
operative until the department or agency has 
promulgated regulations that comply with 


the Comptroller General’s rulings on this 
matter. 


The Comptroller General had raised 
some objections, so we wrote into the re- 
port that those objections had to be dealt 
with directly. 

Furthermore, except for an expert witness 
whose technical expertise is required no ap- 
plicant shall be eligible to receive reimburse- 
ment if he is not a resident of the locality to 
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be affected or if the interest he seeks to rep- 
resent is already adequately represented by 
the department or other participant. 


We tried in that language, however 
well or however poorly, to try to put some 
constraints on the possible indiscrimi- 
nate funding of any old expert from any 
where to come in and testify at some in- 
terdepartment hearing. But there are 
many legitimate times when an individ- 
ual from an affected State, who does not 
have the financial wherewithal on his 
or her own to make a trip to Washington 
to appear in a matter before the Depart- 
ment, nevertheless has a legitimate inter- 
est and a legitimate viewpoint that 
should be heard. - 

I think what is being proposed in this 
amendment will deny people access to 
the governmental system by, in essence, 
saying that only those who have the fi- 
nancial wherewithal for the round trip 
plane ticket may attend. To deny access 
to people less well off and thus make 
them unable to participate because of fi- 
nancial inadequacy is to foreclose the 
system to individuals. Therefore, I dis- 
agree with the substance of what the 
Senator from Colorado has attempted to 
do. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the thoughtful remarks of the 
Senator from Missouri. He referred to a 
document and I was not clear what he 
was referring to. 

But the question I raise just to be sure 
I am on solid ground is this: Could he 
cite any statutory authority for the ex- 
penditure of funds in this matter? This 
is a matter that I have been causally in- 
terested in for some years. I am not 
aware of any statutory authority for the 
expenditure of funds in this manner. 

Of course, a long established law is that 
one cannot spend money for something 
that is not authorized. I wonder if the 
Senator could cite any provision of the 
United States Code that permits this 
funding. Was he reading from some 
statute? 

Mr. EAGLETON. It is the General Ac- 
counting Office rule that expenditure of 
funds for these purposes is legal. I do not 
know if we have the GAO report with us 
in the Chamber. That is my recollection 
from the time we were debating this on 
the fiscal year 1979 bill, that GAO at- 
tested to the fact that the expenditures 
for these purposes which were then going 
on were in fact legal. I do not have the 
document with me. I am sorry. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thought that was 
what the Senator was referring to. That 
is the same report which I referred to 
in my opening remarks and which I 
think is law for the reasons that I stated 
at that time. 

However, the Senator avoids the ne- 
cessity of someone having to litigate the 
issue to make a legal determination of 
whether or not such authority exists. 

In view of what has been said, Mr. 
President, let me begin again. I think 
I have taken more time perhaps by try- 
ing to take a shortcut rather than laying 
out clearly the reasons why this amend- 
ment should be adopted which I now 
wish to do. 
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In fact, I have not yet pinned down 
for the Senator, and we will do so short- 
ly, what the vote was on September 22, 
1980, on the HUD bill when this same 
issue was raised. I only mentioned that 
not as a justification for the merits of 
this amendment but simply as a reason 
why I thought perhaps it could be han- 
dled expeditiously and without detailed 
argument on either side. 

Let me now explain in some detail the 
purpose of this amendment. The pur- 
pose of my amendment is to assure that 
the USDA does not attempt to imple- 
ment or continue a program of inter- 
venor funding for which, in my opinion, 
the Department does not have statutory 
authority. 

This amendment prohibits the Agri- 
culture Department from using Federal 
tax dollars to initiate a proposed depart- 
mental public intervention program. 

In March 1978 President Carter issued 
Executive Order 12,044 which directed 
each executive agency to adopt proce- 
dures to improve existing and future reg- 
ulations. Section 2(c) of this order 
stated that agencies shall give the public 
an early and meaningful opportunity 
to participate in the development of 
agency regulations. Suggested proce- 
dures include the issuance of advance 
notices of proposed rulemaking, the 
holding of open conferences or public 
hearings, notifying interested parties di- 
rectly and other procedures. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
implemented this executive order and 
developed an office of public participa- 
tion to enhance the public participation 
and awareness of USDA policies. This of- 
fice provides decision calendars inform- 
ing the public of proposed USDA hear- 
ings and actions, describes statements 
describing the impact of proposed legis- 
lation and attempts to assure that reg- 
ulations are written in plain English, all 
worthy, commendable objectives. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize that 
my amendment does not in any sense in- 
fringe upon or attempt to shut down the 
USDA Office of Public Participation. In- 
deed, I compliment and commend the 
Department for its efforts to improve the 
public’s understanding of the proposal 
which is pending before the USDA. 

However. my concern goes to another 
aspect of the interpretation. The USDA 
has interpreted this Executive Order 
12044 to authorize the Department to 
use Federal funds to pay the expenses 
of individuals, private or public orga- 
nizations, that participate in USDA 
hearings or participate in the Depart- 
ment’s rulemaking process. 

In 1978, the USDA began to develop a 
program to reimburse what we termed 
qualified people and organizations which 
participate in departmental hearings. 

In May, 1980 the USDA published final 
regulations for the repayment of certain 
participants in USDA rulemaking pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, I believe that the con- 
cept of intervenor funding is seriously 
flawed and represents a misdirection of 
public funds. I am not going to labor that 
point because the possibility of spending 
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funds unwisely is not the serious concern 
which I feel here, although it is not a 
trivial one. 


Second, I observe that the Senator 
from Missouri, I think, has emphasized 
wrongly the role of coming to Washing- 
ton to testify. I believe it is the duty and 
practice of the Department to weigh 
evenly oral and written comments on 
proposed rulemakings. Therefore, the 
submission of a written comment should 
assure and I believe in most instances 
will assure the active participation of 
people all over the country without the 
t ecessity of coming to Washington or 
other locations where hearings may be 
held. 


Indeed those of us who have partici- 
pated in such hearings often feel that a 
well-written statement submitted in the 
proper form will have more actual weight 
than a personal appearance. 

Third, and this is the thing that really 
concerns me and motivates my amend- 
ment, the public intervenor program is 
susceptible to widespread abuse. For ex- 
ample, the regulations which have been 
adopted provide that the final decision as 
to who will receive such moneys will be 
decided upon by an official of the De- 
partment. The same official in many 
cases is the person who is proposing the 
rulemaking on which the hearing is being 
held. 

There are no safeguards to prevent 
moneys under this program from simply 
being awarded to organizations or in- 
dividuals who are supportive of the pend- 
ing regulatory proposal. Indeed there is 
probability that the intervenor money 
will be doled out to USDA favorites in 
the self-proclaimed professional public 
interest community, in other words, to, 
in effect, create a paid lobby, a paid wit- 
ness for USDA proposals. 

It seems to me that this is an inevi- 
table consequence of such intervenor 
funding no matter how carefully just 
criteria might be revised to prevent 
abuse. 


However, as far as I am aware there 
are even no proposals in the Department 
for preventing this kind of abuse. 


Under the circumstances, it seems to 
me that the Senate acted wisely on the 
22d of September when we adopted an 
amendment by the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. DANFORTH) which prohibited 
intervenor funding in the Department of 
HUD. 

I wish to point out, as I mentioned a 
moment ago, that the U.S. Code provides 
that no Federal funds shall be expended 
except as provided by law. I am aware 
of any statutory backing for the con- 
cept of intervenor funding which is now 
being pursued by USDA. 

The Department, as the Senator from 
Missouri has pointed out, is relying upon 
the Comptroller General ruling that a 
Federal agency may find that it has 
implied authority to pay the cost of 
participance in agency proceedings. In 
addition, the USDA public participation 
steering committee report states: 

The USDA would seem to have authority 
to pay these costs. 
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There is, however, so far as I am 
aware no line item in the Agriculture 
appropriations bill nor in the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture for im- 
plementation of this program. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at very best the legal ground for 
implementing this kind of a program is 
shaky. 

The policy issue, it seems to me, is an 
important departure from the norm for 
us to begin to pay witnesses to come be- 
fore a rulemaking proceeding within 
the Department of Agriculture or other 
Federal departments. 

So while the amount of dollars in- 
volved is not very large, it seems to me 
that the principle is a very important 
one, and one upon which the Congress 
should express itself. If we wish to pay 
intervenors to take part in these hear- 
ings, we ought to set guidelines and es- 
tablish some safeguards so that there is 
a fair balance of which witnesses get 
paid and which witnesses do not. That 
is the background of this amendment. I 
hope under the circumstances the man- 
agers will be willing to accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that Senator THURMOND be 
added as a cosponsor of the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
said what I had to say in my earlier 
remarks, and I need not repeat them. 

The Armstrong amendment as it is 
drawn means that even an expert wit- 
ness could not be reimbursed for coming 
before the Department. And, in my opin- 
ion, even more important than the prob- 
lem this would create for the so-called 
expert is the fact that the average person 
would not be able to participate in a 
departmental hearing if that average 
person happens to live in Missouri or 
Colorado unless, of course, that average 
person happened to have an above-aver- 
age income and could hire himself an 
above-average Washington lawyer to 
represent his point of view. 

I do not subscribe at all to the notion 
that mailing in a well-prepared state- 
ment is just as efficacious and just as 
effective as coming and appearing at 
some proceeding in person. We get state- 
ments by the baleful in our various com- 
mittee hearings. But when a live witness 
comes before the committee and has a 
prepared statement, by reason of his very 
presence we are obliged to at least pay 
him some attention. 

So if access to Government is to be for 
those who have the financial wherewithal 
to hire a lawyer, then so be it. But I think 
in the interests of the democratization of 
governmental procedures we would want 
to provide some minimal access to the 
less affluent to get their point of view 
before an appropriate bureaucrat. 

That is why I think the Armstrong 
amendment, although well-intentioned, 
is nonetheless misdirected. 

As best we can ascertain, the provision 
to which Senator Armstrone referred in 
the HUD appropriations bill was adopted 
by the Senate on a voice vote, and then 
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later was dropped in the HUD confer- 
ence. That is the best we can piece to- 
gether with the information we have. We 
may be in error, but that is how it ap- 
pears to us. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield briefly, I now have 
before me the Recorp of September 22, 
1980. The Senator was correct. The 
amendment was adopted on a voice vote 
because immediately preceding the 
adoption of the amendment there was 
an amendment adopted relating to the 
Office of Consumer Affairs, which was 
adopted by a vote of 42 to 36, and then 
by a vote of 37 yeas to 39 nays the Senate 
failed to agree to a motion to table the 
amendment, and by 38 yeas and 39 nays 
the Senate failed to agree to a motion 
to reconsider the motion to table. 

The reason I think it was adopted by 
voice vote was that it had been voted on 
in principle immediately prior to that 
time. So I think that straightens up the 
RECORD. 

The only reason I raised that issue was 
to save time. It does not bear on the 
merits of the issue or the substance of it. 
But I thought since it had been voted on 
previously by the Senate we could avoid 
an extended debate. 

Mr. President, unless there is further 
debate, I am ready to proceed to a vote 
on this, and I would be glad to ask for a 
division vote. 

Mr. EAGLETON. We might as well 
have the yeas and nays. You gave such a 
recital that I am excited to see how this 
might come out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I join the Senator 
from Missouri in asking for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LeaHy). Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN) , the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Stewart), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. Herrin), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
JOHNSTON), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) , the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Stone), and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent on 
official business. 
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Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Matutas), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 38, as follows: 


|Rollcall Vote No. 493 Leg.] 


YEAS—36 


Armstrong Goldwater 
Baker 

Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 
Exon 


Proxmire 
Hatch Roth 
Hayakawa Sasser 
Helms Schmitt 
Humphrey Schweiker 
Jepsen Simpson 
Kassebaum Thurmond 
Laxalt Tower 
Lugar Wallop 
McClure Warner 
Melcher Zorinsky 
Morgan 

Pressler 


NAYS—38 


Baucus Eagleton 
Bayh Ford 
Be.lImon Glenn Nelson 
Bradley Hatfield Nunn 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Burdick Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, Robert C. Jackson Riegle 
Chafee Javits Sarbanes 
Cranston Kennedy Stafford 
Culver Leahy Stevenson 
DeConcini Levin Weicker 
Durenberger Matsunaga Young 
Durkin MoGovern 


NOT VOTING—26 


Huddleston Ribicoff 
Johnston Stennis 
Long Stevens 
Magnuson Stewart 
Mathias Stone 
Moynihan Talmadge 
Packwcod Tsongas 
Pell Williams 
Percy 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 


Bentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
Church 
Garn 
Gravel 
Hart 
Heflin 
Hollings 

So Mr. ARMSTRONG’s amendment 
No. 1807) was rejected. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senate be in order? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that Senator ARM- 
STRONG has one additional amendment 
which will probably require a vote. Sen- 
ator Levin also has an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Missouri withhold for a 
moment? 

Will the Senate be in order? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is one additional Armstrong 
amendment which will require a vote, a 
Levin matter that will not require a vote, 
and then final passage. That is the best 
we can ascertain as to the intent of our 
colleagues. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has a responsi- 
bility to be sure that food stamps are not 


(UP 
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accepted for noneligible items such as 
ace paper towels and toothpaste. Ac- 
cepting the food stamps for those pur- 
poses can lead to a fine and suspension 
of license. In the process, the Department 
has, in many instances, denied the most 
fundamental right of business people, the 
right to defend themselves. 

Frequently, small business people are 
sent citations 6 months after the trans- 
action being complained about by the 
Department of Agriculture. j 

There is no way that a small business 
person or even a large business person 
can go back 6 months before and recon- 
struct all the sales to determine whether 
or not a noneligible item such as a roll 
of toilet paper, a towel, a tube of tooth- 
paste, or a soap pad was sold and food 
stamps accepted for them. 

It may be easier for a government 
agency to proceed against a small per- 
son, but I think it is intolerable, un- 
conscionable, and a practice which should 
end. 

The answer to this problem, and it is 
a real problem and it is pervasive, is 
prompt notice by the Department of 
Agriculture after the alleged incident. 

That was the purpose of the amend- 
ment which I had planned to offer, Mr. 
President, an amendment which I now 
ask unanimous consent to be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the fol- 
lowing: 

None of the available funds under this or 
any other act shall be available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to assess a penalty 
to a retailer based on a violation of a regu- 
lation or regulations governing the food 
products for which food stamps can be 
utilized unless said notification of said vio- 
lation is delivered to said retailer or his 
agent or employee on the premises within 
one working day following the events which 
are the subject matter of the notification— 
unless the notification is based upon a com- 
plaint of someone other than an employee 
or agent of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Nothing herein shall prevent 
the utilization at any proceeding of evidence 
of earlier alleged violations if such evidence 
is otherwise permitted by the rules of evi- 
dence applicable to the proceeding. 


Mr. LEVIN. I am not going to offer 
this amendment today because the com- 
mittee should have the opportunity, and 
I have spoken to both managers on this 
matter, to review the matter which I am 
raising here, to seek guidance from 
whatever source they may want to seek 
guidance on this matter, and to report 
back to the full Senate on their findings. 

I do hope, however, Mr. President, that 
the managers of the bill will get the com- 
mittee and the staff of the committee 
cracking on this matter so that a clear, 
fundamental violation of rights, which 
I believe exists in this type of aproach, 
will be corrected, and so that the Senate 
will go on record some day soon next 
year as saying no to a practice which 
makes it absolutely impossible for small 
business people to defend themselves 
aga‘nst this type of a charge. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Michigan has 
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raised a valid inquiry. He has expressed 
his concern over this matter to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and they re- 
sponded to him in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1980. I do not deem the response 
to be adequate. The Department states: 

I believe that such a delay is unusual. 
However, let me assure you we will make 
every effort to lessen the gap between the 
time stores are investigated and notified of 
their disqualification. 


I think a gap of weeks or months, or 
whatever the time frame was in the ex- 
amples that the Senator from Michigan 
offered, is an undue length of time. If the 
Senator would permit us, I would like 
to request the Inspector General of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, who is a 
very professional individual, I can assure 
the Senator, for his appraisal and his 
inquiry into the matter as raised by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friend from 
Missouri. I would welcome that investi- 
gation report. I intend also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to pursue this matter with vigor 
so that an injustice to the small business 
people particularly in this country can be 
corrected. We obviously must put an end 
to the use of food stamps for an ineli- 
gible purpose. No one wants them used 
in that way. We must also put an end to 
a practice which cannot be justified, al- 
though the end is clearly one that we all 
support and endorse. 

I thank again the floor manager of 
the bill on our side and I look forward 
to the report of the Inspector General 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1809 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. ARM- 
STRONG) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1809: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds appropriated in 
this act may be used for an Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs as directed by Executive Order 
12160. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, the 
amendment speaks for itself. My amend- 
ment will simply prohibit the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from using any of 
the appropriated funds in this bill for 
establishing or maintaining an Office of 
Consumer Affairs. 

The question of creating a consumer 
affairs agency has been debated on many 
occasions by Congress. On the most re- 
cent occasion that this was voted on— 
February 8, 1978—the House of Repre- 
sentatives defeated the administration’s 
proposed Office of Consumer Affairs by 
a vote of 189 to 227. It seems to me that 
this action clearly indicates Congress op- 
position to the establishment of an Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs. 


Mr. President, it is a debatable issue 
whether or not such an office or depart- 
ment or bureau is a good idea. I was one 
of those who thought it was misnamed, 
that it would not aid in any known con- 
sumer interest; it would, indeed, be just 
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another layer of costly and unnecessary 
bureaucracy. My purpose tonight is not 
to go back and litigate the policy issue. 
but merely to point out that Congress 
made a decision not to create a consumer 
affairs agency. 

However, the administration has re- 
fused to heed Congress position on this 
issue. On September 26, 1979, President 
Carter issued Executive Order 12160 en- 
titled, “Providing for Enhancement and 
Coordination of Federal Consumer Pro- 
grams” which directed the Secretary of 
the major departments to establish in 
each department an Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 

As a result of this directive, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appointed a special 
assistant to develop a USDA Office of 
Consumer Affairs. In fiscal year 1980, 
USDA spent $40,000 from the Office of 
the Secretary’s fund to implement this 
program. On June 9, 1980, USDA pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, its “Final 
Consumer Affairs Plan.” 

To fully implement this program in 
fiscal year 1981, USDA requested $200,000 
in its budget submission for an Office of 
Consumer Affairs, although this money 
has not, so far as I am aware, been pro- 
vided in this budget. I should like to ask 
the Appropriations Committee if I am 
correct in that understanding. It has not 
been provided. In fact, I understand it 
was considered by the House and taken 
out. 

My concern is that even without any 
specific funding by the Congress, none- 
theless, the Department may go ahead, 
as it did last year, and spend from the 
fund of the Office of the Secretary. 


That is the reason for the amendment, 
simply to prevent spending that was not 
contemplated or approved by Congress 
nor authorized by law. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I be 
lieve the Senator from Colorado has à 
valid point here. In my judgment, most 
of the agencies in the USDA are con- 
sumer affairs agencies. That is the rea- 
son they are there, to look after the in- 
terests of consumers. I see no reason to 
set up another agency for this purpose. 


As I understand it, it is planned by the 
Department to set up an office of con- 
sumer affairs. As a matter of fact, it is 
discussed in some of the explanations 
we have been given. I was not aware of 
this until the Senator from Colorado 
raised the issue. I can see some merit in 
what the Senator is attempting to do. 

Mr. President, on page 8 of a docu- 
ment called the 1981 budget explanatory 
notes, there is talked about an increase of 
$220,009 for the Consumer Affairs Office. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution and I appreciate 
his support. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
House has not deleted money for the Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado pre- 
vails, it will continue to be funded, It 
was established pursuant to Executive 
order. Its purpose will be to have general 
oversight over the Department’s con- 
sumer outreach and involvement actions 
and rrocedures, including establishing 
departmentwide policy and philosophy 
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on involving consumers in decisions and 
programs. 

The budget request that the Senator 
seeks to delete is intended to provide 
funding for three positions in the Office 
of Consumer Affairs to enable the Secre- 
tary to carry out the responsibility cre- 
ated under Executive Order 12160. 

Mr. President, I oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Before we go to this vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we dispose of any other mat- 
ters, then have back-to-back votes on 
the Armstrong amendment and passage 
so as to expedite everyone's departure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I shall not 
object provided I can be assured that the 
Chair will recognize me before passage 
of H.R. 7591. 

Mr. EAGLETON. What I am suggest- 
ing is that we dispose of as many matters 
as we can and then vote on the Arm- 
strong amendment and passage—what- 
ever is the desire is all right with me. 

Let me ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado, will he be willing to lay aside his 
amendment temporarily and dispose of a 
few matters, then go to it? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
shall be happy to cooperate in any way. 
I am not sure that will get fully the pur- 
pose of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but I am at the disposal of Sena- 
tors. It does not matter to me when we 
vote on it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. May we get the yeas 
and nays on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bumpers). Is there a sufficient second? 


There is a sufficient second. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, was 


there a unanimous-consent 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Missouri make his request 
in the form of a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I did not want to im- 
pose on the Senator from Colorado and 
his amendment. I was going to ask 
unanimous consent that it be tempo- 
rarily laid aside so that we can dispose 
of other matters. I make such a request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
state it, please? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. It is so 
ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1810 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON) proposes an unprinted amendment 
numbered 1810. 


Mr. BELLMON. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further reading be dispensed 
with. 


request 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 61, after line 20, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. . None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to administer any 
peanut price support program which provides 
loans to recipients other than farmers, except 
that this proviso shall not apply to organi- 
zations currently eligible for such payments.” 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to the administration 
of the peanut price program. Over the 
years, the program has been satisfac- 
torily administered, with grower organi- 
zations providing certain services to the 
Department. There is a proposal now to 
change that administratively. The effect 
of this amendment will be to maintain 
the status quo. It will give us a chance to 
look into what the effect of the proposed 
change will be on the program and if it 
develops that the change is in the na- 
tional interest, the amendment could be 
dropped in conference. If not, perhaps 
the House will go along with this change. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, with 
the understanding described by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, we shall take the 
matter to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
DomeEnic1) be added as a cosponsor to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now recurs—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Chair about 
to go to third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion will recur at this point on the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GraveL), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Huppieston), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JouHnston), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator 
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from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS), the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. STEWART), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Stone), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Durkin), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Maruias), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), and 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Wat- 
LOP) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber who 
wish to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No. 494 Leg.] 


YEAS—39 


Ford 
Goldwater 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Melcher 
Morgan 


NAYS—32 


Eagleton Metzenbaum 
Glenn Mitchell 
Hatfield Pryor 
Inouye Randolph 
Jackson Riegle 

Byrd, Robert C. Javits Sarbanes 
Chiles Kennedy 

Cohen Leahy 

Cranston Levin 

Culver 
DeConcini 


Armstrong 


Schweiker 
Simpson 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Danforth 
Dole 
Domenici 
Durenberger 
Exon 


Baucus 
Bayh 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Matsunaga Weicker 


McGovern 


NOT VOTING—29 


Huddleston Ribicoff 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stone 
Taimadge 
Tsongas 
Williams 

Hollings 


So Mr. ARMSTRONG’s amendment (UP 
No. 1809) was agreed to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


@® Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
particularly pleased to note that the Ag- 
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ure appropriations bill, as reported, 
erpi AJ add on I offered during 
full committee markup for one of the 
most efficient and effective nutrition 
pi s we have, the commodity sup- 
plemental feeding program. This pro- 
gram provides supplementary food pack- 
ages to low income pregnant and nursing 
women and children under the age of 6 
who are certified as being at nutritional 
risk. The food which is distributed is 
bought at wholesale, not retail, prices 
and is therefore very cost effective. More- 
over, food—not coupons—is given di- 
rectly to these women and children, as- 
suring that what is prescribed for them 
is consumed. 

New Orleans has participated in this 
program since 1969 and this remains a 
program having widespread support 
throughout the city, from participants 
to the business community. We have ex- 
perienced tremendous growth—over 500 
percent—in the last year for a number 
of reasons including certification prob- 
lems which almost crippled our program 
but have now been resolved, an influx of 
Cuban refugees and other Central Amer- 
ican immigrants and the recession. The 
$2.5 million I added will accommodate 
this increase, but will not accommodate 
food price inflation. Thus, strong pro- 
gram management will be needed to make 
sure that these funds cover those now 
on the rolls. Without this small addi- 
tion—10 percent—there would be severe 
cutbacks and mothers would face a 
choice of keeping their 3-year-old on, 
but delaying enrollment of an infant. And 
in some cases, women approaching their 
third trimester would find that they had 
been dropped, during one of the most 
critical stages of their pregnancy. 

Mr. President, this addition is critical 
to the continued operation of CSFP and 
I urge my colleagues who will be con- 
ferees to see that it is retained.e@ 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
American agriculture is one of our most 
important national assets. Our farmers’ 
produce contributes to the good health 
and well-being of every American. Amer- 
ican agriculture also contributes signifi- 
cantly to the relief of world hunger. 

I commend the efforts of Senator 
EAGLETON, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture, and 
the able assistance of Senator BELLMon, 
ranking minority member on the sub- 
committee. As representatives of farin 
States, both gentlemen have firsthand 
knowledge of farmers’ needs. They have 
had the cooperation of the other mem- 
bers on the subcommittee and the full 
committee in preparing a bill which 
addresses the problems of farmers and 
agriculture-related programs. 

American agriculture touches the lives 
of every person—the food placed on a 
family’s dinner table, the agricultural 
products sent overseas, the food stamp 
and special milk programs—all have, in 
one way or another, affected our lives. 

One need only think of the food-for- 
peace program, which has helped to re- 
duce world hunger for over a quarter 
century. 

There are other important agriculture- 
related programs funded in this bill. The 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
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Soil Conservation Service are two agen- 
cies which have been essential to the 
development of rural America. 

Agricultural research is an important 
component of a healthy American agri- 
culture industry. There are agricultural 
research activities in my own State of 
West Virginia. The Appalachian Re- 
gional Soil, Water, and Air Research 
Laboratory at Beckley, W. Va., is cur- 
rently under construction, and the funds 
provided in this bill will help both to 
complete construction of the laboratory 
and provide it with necessary equip- 
ment. Soil, water and air research, and 
conservation are essential to growing 
healthy crops and devising ways to use 
our land resources effectively. 

The Appalachian fruit research sta- 
tion in Kearneysville, W. Va., is funded 
in this bill. In operation for just over 1 
year, the facility has contributed much 
to research in improving the quality of 
apples, peaches, apricots, and other fruits 
and berries. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration are funded in this bill. Both are 
important to improving the stability of 
agricultural activities and products. The 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was 
authorized by the 1980 Federal Crop In- 
surance Act, an important achievement 
of the 96th Congress. The purpose of this 
act is to promote the national welfare 
by improving the economic stability of 
agriculture through a sound system of 
crop insurance, and to provide for the 
research and experience helpful in de- 
vising and establishing such insurance. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation helps 
stabilize and support farm prices, and 
maintains balanced supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

There are other important programs 
funded in this bill, too numerous to 
name. Each is important to maintaining 
a strong American agricultural industry 
and improving our agricultural products. 
The Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture has done a good job of seeing 
that these programs are adequately 
funded. The subcommittee has elimi- 
nated unnecessary funding by strength- 
ening efforts to reduce fraud, waste, 
abuse, and error. The Appropriations 
Committee deserves a vote of thanks for 
its hard work and realistic recommenda- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
a and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. BIDEN), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CuurRcH), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. HART), 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. HEFLIN), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Houiincs), the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. HUDDLESTON), the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. JOHNSTON), the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lona), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. MOYNIHAN), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. Stewart), the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Stone), the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Tson- 
cas), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WitiiaMs), and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Durkin) are necessari- 
ly absent. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is absent 
on official business. 

Mr. BAKER. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Garn), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Matutas) , the Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
anv other Senators desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 11, as follows: 


| Rollcall Vote No. 495 Leg.] 


YEAS—58 


Exon 
Ford 
Glenn 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hayakawa 
Heinz 


Mitchell 
Morgan 
Nunn 
Pressier 
Pryor 
Randolph 
Riegle 
Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Schweiker 
Simpson 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
Warner 
Weicker 
Zorinsky 


Raker 
Baucus 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Roren 
Boschwitz 
Bradley 
Bumpers Inouye 
Rurdick Jackson 
Byrd. Robert C. Javits 
Chafee Jepsen 
Chiles Kassebaum 
Cochran Kennedy 
Cohen Taxalt 
Cranston Leahy 
Culver Tevin 
Danforth Tongar 

Dole Matsunaga 
Durenberger Melcher 
Eagleton Metzenbauri 


NAYS—11 


Domenici 
Goldwater 
Helms Roth 
Humphrey Schmitt 


NOT VOTING—31 


Johnston Stafford 
Long Stevens 
Magnuson Stevenson 
Mathias Stewart 
McGovern Stone 
Moynihan Talmadge 
Ne'son Tsongas 
Packwood Williams 
Pell Young 
Hollings Percy 

Huddleston Ribicoff 


So the bill (H.R. 7591), as amended, 
was passed. 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 


McCiure 
Proxmire 


Armstrong 
Byrd, 

Harry F., Jr. 
DeConcini 


Rentsen 
Biden 
Cannon 
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to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. k 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, without losing my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments to H.R. 7591 and request a con- 
ference with the House, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. BUMPERS) ap- 
pointed Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. Rosert C. BYRD, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. CHILES, Mr. Burpick, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. YouNG, 
Mr. McCiure, Mr. Garn, and Mr. 
Scumitt conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATORS 
TO SUBMIT STATEMENTS AND 
INTRODUCE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS UNTIL 9 P.M. TONIGHT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may insert statements in the RECORD 
and that there may be bills and resolu- 
tions introduced until 9 p.m. tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President. reserving 
the right to object, I did not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I merely 
asked that Senators might have until 
9 o'clock tonight to introduce bills and 
resolutions. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that commit- 
tees may have until midnight tonight to 
file reports. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the distinguished majority leader will 
consent to modify his request to exclude 
from it reports from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Not at this 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then I am afraid I 
must object to the request, Mr President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that commit- 
tees other than the Committee on the 
Judiciary may have until midnight to- 
night to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE, THE VICE 
PRESIDENT, THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE, AND THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE TO 
TAKE CERTAIN ACTION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that during 
the recess over until 11 a.m. on Decem- 
ber 1 the Secretary of the Senate may 
be authorized to receive messages from 
the other body and from the President 
of the United States, and that they may 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that through- 
out the recess over until 11 a.m. on Mon- 
day, December 1, the Vice President of 
the United States, the President of the 
Senate pro tempore, and the Acting 
President pro tempore may be authorized 
to sign all duly enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


SENATOR ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, it has 
been my rare privilege to serve 6 years 
in the U.S. Senate with the senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 
ABE was born in a city tenement in the 
early years of this century and proved 
that the American dream was no fic- 
tion. He became one of the most success- 
ful, and certainly one of the most ad- 
mired, public figures of his time. 

Senator Risicorr is the only active 
American to have served as a State 
legislator, a judge, a Congressman, a 
Governor, a Cabinet officer, and a U.S. 
Senator. I think we should all be hum- 
bled to know that he has said it is the 
Senate that will leave him with his 
fondest memories. 


ABE will be remembered in part from 
his role in establishing the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Department of Transportation, the De- 
partment of Education, the Department 
of Energy, and in enacting civil service 
reform and in getting the regulatory re- 
form movement off the ground. But most 
of all Ase will be remembered for his 
combination of qualities that are so 
rarely found and so desperately needed: 
That of the intellectual, who read every- 
thing he could get his hands on in the 
public library as soon as he learned to 
read, and that of the man of good com- 
mon horsesense who would never be 
swayed by the fashions of the moment. 
ABE has been a real trial to those ob- 
servers of politics who can only see their 
subjects through ideological labels. 

I think it is to Ase’s great credit that 
he has brought many fine, talented men 
and women into public service. From his 
Senate staff alone have come a Federal 
district judge, a U.S. attorney, a U.S. 
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Congressman, a provost at Wesleyan 
University, and a host of others. What 
ABE has contributed to the Senate and 
to the body politic is permanent. We will 
miss him here, but hope we will not be 
completely cut off from his counsel. 


RETIREMENT OF ABRAHAM RIBI- 
COFF, SENATOR FROM CONNECT- 
ICUT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Senate 
has often been called a club. But, for any- 
one who spends more than a few weeks 
in this Chamber or in the office or com- 
mittee rooms, where much of the Sen- 
ate’s work is done, the club is also a 
family and, as in a family, one of the 
hardest words in the English language to 
pronounce is goodbye. It will be said 
many times in this city, by and to good 
men and women of both parties. Their 
departures may be entirely voluntary or 
they may be the result of a realinement 
of voter sentiment by which our system 
periodically refreshes itself, but, what- 
ever, the reason, they cannot depart from 
this family without an expression of our 
gratitude and our lasting affection. 

The Senate is not a vacuum; just the 
opposite, there are differences here. 
There is partisanship, and as the late 
Adlai Stevenson once said, “Thank God 
for partisanship for it is the life blood of 
democracy.” Here, however profound our 
disagreements, they are tempered by 
civility and administered by friendship. 
No party affiliation, no ideological labor 
can begin to match our common alle- 
giance to the country or the political 
process we try to make refiect the best 
within each of us. 

ABRAHAM RisicorFr is such a man, ad- 
mired by his colleagues for his reason, 
his ability to bring opposing views to- 
gether, and his capacity to discover new 
needs, including an economy less regu- 
lated and more productive. 

I am proud and honored to have had 
the opportunity to serve on the Finance 
Committee with my good friend from 
Connecticut, and I can say unequivo- 
cably that his presence will be greatly 
missed. 

For the past 18 years Senator RIBICOFF 
has served his State and his Nation with 
dignity and decency. His record of pub- 
lic service is a litany of superior achieve- 
ment: the Governor of his State, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, a 
Cabinet officer during the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and, as a Member of the 
Senate for the past 18 years. Although 
he will be elsewhere, Ase’s record of 
public service will stand the test of time 
as an enduring standard for all who 
strive to serve their fellow countrymen. 

Over our years of service together I 
have come to admire Ase RIBICOFF as an 
imaginative legislator, as a man who was 
always willing to set aside partisan dif- 
ferences for the sake of principle, and as 
a man who always put the good of our 
Nation above all else. 

In closing I will simply add that the 
laws Ase has written or helped to write 
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and the example of service to his coun- 
try will extend to influence future gen- 
erations and help to shape the customs 
and attitudes of future Senates. A 

And so, Mr. President, although it is 
difficult to do, I say goodbye to ABE 
Rusicorr and wish he and his lovely wife 
Casey a happy, fruitful, and successful 
future. 


EFFECT OF PAPERWORK REDUC- 
TION ACT ON TVA 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I was 
pleased with the Senate’s recent action 
in passing the Paperwork Reduction Act 
of 1980. It is essential that the amount of 
time and money expended by Federal 
agencies in disseminating information be 
limited to essential and effective trans- 
actions. 

However, I am concerned about the 
possible impact of this legislation on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's electric 
power program. The TVA power pro- 
gram is financed solely by the ratepayers 
of the Tennessee Valley region and does 
not receive appropriated funds. Congress 
has required TVA to keep its power rates 
as low as possible and has delegated this 
responsibility to the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors. In carrying out this responsi- 
bility, the Board has found certain types 
of information to be necessary in man- 
aging the power program in a business- 
like manner. 

In this matter, I am speaking spe- 
cifically of such things as, first, the an- 
nual and monthly financial reports 
filed with TVA by TVA’s municipal and 
second, the 


cooperative distributors; 
research surveys used in conjunction 


with TVA’s solar programs; third, 
the customer response forms and surveys 
used in conjunction with TVA’s load- 
management demonstration activities; 
fourth, the collection of information 
from homeowners and businesses in 
conjunction with TVA’s home weatheri- 
zation and commercial and industrial 
conservation programs; and fifth, other 
collections, management, or use of in- 
formation necessary for the economical 
and efficient operation of the TVA 
power program. 

Under the Paperwork Reduction Act 
of 1980, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget has the au- 
thority to review the routine informa- 
tion flow from Federal agencies. How- 
ever, in light of the unique nature of 
the TVA power program, I would ask 
that the Director give TVA every consid- 
eration for exemption from this act in 
the previously mentioned areas. 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I would 
like to assure the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the Director of OMB does 
have the authority to act expeditiously 
on the kind of information collection 
requests you have listed. It was not the 
intent of the committee to hamper nec- 
essary information flow in Federal agen- 
cies. I believe the Senator will find that 
the legislation is designed to eliminate 
duplicative and unnecessary burden- 
some information requests of the citi- 
zens of Tennessee. 
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I would say further to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I agree that the 
requirements of the TVA power program 
are different than other Federal pro- 
grams and that the Director of OMB 
should carefully consider how to insure 
that the TVA's information needs are 
met without unnecessarily burdening 
the citizens of Tennessee or unduly 
hampering the operations of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


WORLDWIDE COAL USE 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senate coal caucus was pleased to 
meet today with the American repre- 
sentatives to the Coai Industry Advisory 
Board, an advisory board to the Inter- 
national Energy Agency. The CIAB was 
established to provide practical advice 
on how the IEA objective of doubling 
coal production and use by 1990 is to be 
achieved. The board is composed of 33 
individuals from major coal-related in- 
dustries around the world, including 
coal companies, electric utilities, manu- 
facturing companies and national coal 
and electric boards, who have volun- 
teered their services in this effort. 

In May 1979, member nations of the 
IEA adopted a set of principles calling 
for the doubling of coal production and 
use by 1990, consistent with the require- 
ments of preserving the environment. 
These principles were affirmed by the 
participants at the Venice summit meet- 
ing in June 1980. This goal of increased 
coal use is to be accomplished primarily 
through minimizing the use of oil for 
electricity generation and encouraging 
the construction of new coal-fired power- 
plants. In addition, high priority is to 
be placed on research and development 
and the rapid commercialization of 
advanced coal technologies. 

The Coal Industry Advisory Board has 
concentrated its initial study on ob- 
stacles which constrain increased coal 
use. It established six working groups to 
examine the problems of production, 
environmental restraints, transportation 
recuirements, international trade, coal 
use and research and development. The 
findings of these working groups have 
provided the basis for the first report of 
the board to the IEA. 


This report is valuable for every Mem- 
ber of the Senate concerned with the 
problem of international energy secu- 
rity. The study concludes that prompt 
and positive action is required to accel- 
erate the worldwide shift from oil to 
coal, and sets forth a series of recom- 
mendations to advance that goal. The 
97th Congress will be asked to address 
the issues of port improvements, up- 
grading rail facilities, and unwinding 
excessive environmental and land use 
regulations. I commend the American 
representatives to this important inter- 
national commission for their hard 
work and significant contribution and I 
urge my colleagues to study their rec- 
ommendations carefully. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
material entitled “Rerort of the Coal 
Industry Advisory Board to the Inter- 
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national Energy Agency Ministers” be 

printed in the Recorp in its entirety. 
There being no objection, the report 

was ordered to be printed in the 

RECORD, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COAL INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
BOARD TO THE INTERNATIONAL ENERGY 
AGENCY MINISTERS 


PART I—COAL ACTION PROGRAMME 


Increased coal production and use: 
An international objective 


The world energy outlook has worsened 
considerably over the past two years and 
the IEA believes that the world oil market 
will be in a very fragile balance at best 
over the coming decade. Basic changes in 
the use of energy are needed if we are to 
reduce dependence on oil. Stronger conser- 
vation measures and determined efforts to 
accelerate the development of all energy 
sources are essential to provide the founda- 
tion for sustained and balanced economic 
growth. 

There is a great danger that the effect of 
the current recession will remove the sense 
of urgency in developing alternative sources 
of energy. It is critical that the impetus 
toward reducing reliance on oil be 
maintained. 

Coal has a particularly important role to 
play in this process for the following reasons: 

Reserves are abundant and widely dis- 
persed, mostly within the industrialised 
countries. 

Coal is already widely used for electricity 
generation and large industrial installations. 
In the long term, new combustion technol- 
ogies and the conversion of coal to syn- 
thetic gas and liquid fuel will lead to an 
even greater market penetration of coal. 

Coal is and should continue to be com- 
mercially attractive for utilities and large 
industrial users in most nations, providing 
the additional costs necessary to meet envi- 
ronmental standards are not excessive. 

Expanded production, trade and use of 
coal would have a major positive influence 
on economic growth. 


Although primarily concerned with the 
development of coal within the OECD, the 
CIAB recognises the importance of coal as 
an energy option and potential export 
commodity for many developing countries 
where growth expectations are currently con- 
strained by the high price of oil. A sub- 
stantial increase in coal production, use and 
trade should lead to increased opportunities 
for such countries, thus further easing the 
world energy situation. 


The role of the CIAB 


The CIAB was established by the Inter- 
national Energy Agency to provide practical 
advice on how the objective of doubling coal 
production and use by 1990 and tripling it 
by the end of the century is to be achieved. 
The Board is composed of 33 individuals from 
major coal-related industries around the 
world, including coal companies; electric 
utilities; steel, oil and manufacturing com- 
panies; and national coal and electric boards, 
who have volunteered their services for the 
work of the CIAB. 


At its first meeting, in April of 1980, the 
Board agreed that it would concentrate its 
attention on the potential for a substantial 
expansion in the production, use and trade 
of thermal coal and on how obstacles that 
might constrain such expansion could be 
constructively addressed. It established six 
Working Groups to examine coal use; pro- 
duction; environmental issues; infrastruc- 
ture requirements; international trade; and 
research and development. The findings of 
these Working Groups, summarized in Part 
II, have provided the basis for this first 
report of the CIAB to IEA Energy Ministers. 
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The Working Groups have drawn heavily 
on the data in the World Coal Study— 
“Coal—Bridge to the Future’’—for their 
working assumptions. The CIAB appreciates 
the cooperation of the WOCOL staff. 

The CIAB has thus far focused its atten- 
tion on thermal coal and its ability to reduce 
oil consumption. While some oil is used in 
blast furnaces, the quantities are small in 
comparison to the total. Therefore, metal- 
lurgical coal has not been the subject of 
direct study by the CIAB except where its 
production or transportation may have im- 
pact on the growth in the use of thermal 
coal. 

The CIAB wishes to thank associates of the 
Members and the IEA Secretariat for the 
assistance provided to the Working Groups. 

Conclusions of the CIAB 


The Coal Industry Advisory Board wel- 
comes the commitment by governments to 
the Principles for IEA Action on Coal in 
May 1979 and the more recent Declaration 
of the Venice Summit which called for the 
doubling of coal production and use by 1990, 
consistent with the requirements of preserv- 
ing our environment. While the coal reserves 
to support this expansion exist, the CIAB 
finds that prompt and positive action is re- 
quired to accelerate the shift from oil to 
coal. If this does not happen, the goal for 
1990 will not be met. 

The main use for thermal coal until 2000 
will be in electric utilities for which coal 
is an economically attractive fuel. Industrial 
markets, although occupying a smaller role, 
represent an important and growing sector. 
In some countries, space heating require- 
ments which now rely heavily on oil as a 
source of energy can be met by using coal 
through district heating, combined heat and 
power, electricity, etc. The conversion of coal 
to gas and liquid form will become an in- 
creasingly important factor. 

The objective of tripling coal use by 2000 
requires that major actions be taken. Most 
important, coal-fired generating capacity 
within the OECD must increase significantly 
and many existing facilities must be con- 
verted to coal-firing. It now appears that 
coal-fired generating capacity will have to be 
increased over the next 20 years from 350 
GWe at present to about 1100 GWe. 

The objective of doubling coal use by 1990 
will be difficult to achieve as there is some 
doubt as to whether, given the presevt state 
of planning and required lead times, suffi- 
cient coal-fired generating capacity can be in 
operation by 1990. 

The major constraint for achieving dou- 
bling and tripling of coal use by 1990 and 
2000 respectively may well be the existence 
of uncertainties facing electric utilities that 
are inhibiting investments in generating 
capacity. These uncertainties arise from a 
number of sources including: 

The future demand for electricity 

The relative roles of coal and nuclear power 

Environmental concerns about emissions, 
waste disposal and land use 

Lengthening lead times caused by regula- 
tory procedures 

Questions arising about the future avail- 
ability of natural gas. 

The CIAB concludes that these uncer- 
tainties can be significantly reduced by firm 
and prompt government and industry action. 

Substantial investments will also have to 
be made in other parts of the coal chain, in 
particular for coal logistic infrastructure 
which Is currently a major bottleneck, and 
development of coal mines. At the present 
time, coal producers and investors in the 
infrastructure chain, public or private, are 
hesitant to make the necessary investments 
in view of the above uncertainties and lack 
of clear long-term government policies. 
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Achievement of these objectives will also 
require the development of a free and com- 
petitive international trade in thermal coal. 
This is particularly challenging since, until 
recently, virtually all coal moving in sea- 
borne international trade has been metal- 
lurgical coal. The characteristics of metal- 
lurgical coal trade are different from those 
of thermal coal in terms of quality, the 
customers, and the handling requirements. 
Therefore, the development of a trade in 
thermal coal is not merely an extension of 
the present trade in metallurgical coal. 

There are a number of existing and po- 
tential obstacles to the timely development 
of the capability to mine and trade coal 
in the required amounts. In addition to the 
market uncertainties noted above, these in- 
clude concerns about: 

Environmental, land use and permitting 
procedures that delay the development of 
new mines and associated infrastructure in 
some cases more than necessary 

The stability of royalty and taxation polli- 
cies 

Reliability of international contracts 

Shortages of skilled manpower 

Transportation costs 

In some cases, limitations on access to 
reserves which derive from government leas- 
ing policies 

Availability of capital in those countries 
which limit participation in mining projects 
by foreign investors. 

These concerns must be addressed simul- 
taneously and urgently in order for coal to 
Flay its role. A coordinated and comprehen- 
sive action programme for governments and 
industry is necessary. 

The CIAB recognizes that industry and 
government both have important roles in 
dealing with these obstacles. The principal 
role the CIAB believes governments can 
play is to provide a stable business environ- 
ment and framework within which invest- 
ment decisions about the coal chain can 
be made. Within this framework, industry 
should be willing to make the necessary 
long-term commitments. Furthermore, the 
CIAB believes that financing for the neces- 
sary investments can be found provided that 
there is a stable and attractive business en- 
vironment and that appropriate and secure 
long-term commitments are made. 

There is insufficient emphasis at present 
on coal-related research, development and 
demonstration. Efficient and aggressive re- 
search, development and demonstration pro- 
grammes along the whole coal chain should 
be given higher priority by both industry 
and governments. This can lead to greatly 
increased coal use in existing and new mar- 
kets under conditions of improved costs and 
environmental acceptability. 

Generally speaking, the environmental 
problems attendant on coal mining, trans- 
portation and use can be resolved with pres- 
ently available technologies. The costs to 
consumers of complying with increasingly 
tighter environmental protection laws are 
high and are likely to get higher. In some 
cases, standards have been formulated with 
little or no assessment of the costs involved. 
The CIAB believes that appropriate en- 
vironmental standards, taking into account 
overall costs and the impact on improved 
health and safety, need to be a continuing 
area for government attention. However, the 
CIAB supports further efforts to increase the 
cost-effectiveness of solving these environ- 
mental problems through further research 
and process development. 

The CIAB members recognize that in or- 
der to fulfil the IEA coal objective and to 
resolve the problems identified above, there 
should be strengthened, consistent and ef- 
fective cooperation between governments and 
industry to stimulate and encourage the coal 
industry. There is also need for greater co- 
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operation between producers and consumers, 
including joint participation in projects 
as appropriate. Such cooperation will con- 
tribute to a progressive removal of uncer- 
tainties related to coal development. 
Recommendations to governments 


The CIAB recommends that: 

1. Governments adopt measures to ensure 
an increase in coal use compatible with the 
IEA’s objectives. Implicit in the IEA's goals 
to double coal use by 1990 and triple it by 
the year 2000 is a requirement for coal-fired 
generating capacity within the OECD coun- 
tries to increase from the current level of 
about 350 GWe to about 1100 Gwe by the end 
of the century. Although expressed inten- 
tions suggest that this level is attainable, 
corresponding commitments are lacking. 

The CIAB therefore recommends that 
OECD countries make specific commitments 
to create conditions under which the neces- 
sary coal-fired generating capacity can be 
put in place. This commitment must be 
backed up by measures to: 

Allow oil and gas prices to adjust to world 
levels; 

Prohibit the construction of new oil-fired 
utility boilers for baseload and, wherever 
possible, for intermediate power generation; 

Encourage the planned conversion of exist- 
ing oil-fired boilers to coal, for both utilities 
and large industrial users; 

Maximize coal use in large new industrial 
boilers; 

Convert boiler facilities on government 
premises to coal. 

2. Information about coal use needs to be 
made available as a top priority. Regular re- 
ports, of a more specific nature than pres- 
ently available, of future plans for electricity 
generation including new capacity, retire- 
ments and existing capacity by type (i.e. 
energy source and load type) should be re- 
ported to the IEA for subsequent publication. 
Procedure should also be instituted for the 
collection and publication of data concern- 
ing coal use capabilities in the industrial and 
space heating sector. 

3. The coal producing and exporting gov- 
ernments adopt measures to permit an in- 
crease in coal production and rtation 
capabilities compatible with the needs of the 
coal-using sectors. These measures should 
include: 

Provision of a stable climate in each of 
their countries for investment in coal pro- 
duction and transportation; 

Clarity and continuity of energy policies; 

Expanded and clarified leasing policies; 

Clear and stable royalty and taxation pol- 
icies. 

4. Governments take urgent action to 
streamline and coordinate administrative 
procedures at central and local levels influ- 
encing efficient production, transportation 
and use of coal. This recommendation ad- 
dresses itself particularly to regulatory and 
planning procedures, including those con- 
cerned with protection of the environment. 

5. Governments report in more detail than 
at present to the IEA, for subsequent pub- 
lication, the capabilities of and plans for 
coal production and for improvement to the 
coal transportation infrastructure (in par- 
ticular, railroads, pipelines and ports) to 
move the required amount of coal into ex- 
port markets. 

6. In countries where exvansion of produc- 
tion is likely to outstrip the availability of 
manpower, governments should consider un- 
dertaking steps, together with industry, to 
alleviate this constraint. Such steps could 
include: 

Support for accelerated training programs 
at all levels of technical, managerial and 
production skilis; 

Cooperating with industry to develop im- 
provements in productivity commensurate 
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with maintenance of health and safety 
standards; 

Reviewing immigration policies where ap- 
propriate. 

7. Governments should be prepared where 
necessary to give adequate assurances that 
coal trade will not be disrupted or restricted 
and that they will not take action to alter 
the terms of existing contracts. 

8. Governments with specific restrictions 
on foreign investment and ownership should 
consider whether or not such barriers are 
impeding the development of coal mines and 
infrastructure. If they are impeding develop- 
ment, then the governments should examine 
the need to alleviate the barriers. 

9. To the degree that a government is di- 
rectly involved in the coal chain, funds be 
made available for expansion as required to 
meet the IEA’s coal use objectives. Govern- 
ments should also provide appropriate sup- 
port for the private sector to accelerate the 
shift from oil to coal, for example by means 
of fiscal incentives to encourage such a shift. 

10. Industry should be allowed sufficient 
flexibility to develop technical solutions for 
meeting environmental requirements. Sta- 
bility of regulations be sought so as not to 
encumber present investment decisions or 
penalise previous ones. 

11. Governments should take action to 
solve and coordinate land-use conflicts, pri- 
marily in densely populated areas, with re- 
spect to the planning and construction of 
new transportation systems, coal-use facili- 
ties and coal mines. They should also en- 
courage, where necessary, regional and local 
development programmes which involve coal 
facilities and required social and physical in- 
frastructure. 

12. Governments should stimulate re- 
search, development and demonstration 
into new, more efficient and environmentally 
acceptable systems for mining, transporting 
and using coal, bearing in mind the long- 
term nature of these programmes. They 
should encourage international collabora- 
tion in such RD&D programmes and joint 
projects to ensure the development of new 
technologies without unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. 

13. Governments should facilitate the 
provision of finances and technology to 
Third-World countries where opportunities 
exist for coal production and use. 

14. Comprehensive public information 
programmes be initiated by industry and 
governments to obtain broader public sup- 
port for and commitment to greatly in- 
creased coal use. 


Recommendations to industry 


The CIAB recommends that: 

1. Suppliers, transporters and users of 
coal explore and enter into, as appropriate 
to the specific situation, long-term relation- 
ships such as long-term contracts, joint ven- 
tures, etc., around which decisions concern- 
ing investments in the mining, movement 
and use of coal can be easily made. 

2. Electric utilities thoroughly examine 
further opportunities for reducing the use 
of oil by using more coal not only in con- 
ventional coal-burning units, but also by 
exploring and adopting new technologies 
and systems as they become commercially 
available. 

3. Industry urgently examine the shift 
from oil to coal as a matter of the highest 
priority. 

4. Industry be alert and responsive to the 
opportunities that expanded use of coal will 
create for provision of equipment, supplies 
and services (such as mining equipment, de- 
livery systems, coal combustion and process- 
ing equipment, etc.). Early involvement of 
manufacturers in development projects will 
facilitate the timely supply of equipment. 

5. Participants in various parts of the coal 
transportation infrastructure be alert and 
responsive to opportunities that an expanded 
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use of and trade in coal will provide. Of par- 
ticular concern to the CIAB is the respon- 
siveness of the railroads and ports, and the 
availability of coal slurry pipelines, to ful- 
filling the requirements of a rapidly growing 
trade in thermal coal on land and on the 
seas. 

6. Industry take the initiative in acting 
together with the responsible authorities to 
minimise health and safety and environmen- 
‘tal hazards associated with the mining, 
‘moyement and use of coal. 

7. Industry ensure that training pro- 
grammes are developed to secure an adequate 
supply of technicians, skilled workers and 
managers which will be required with the ex- 
pansion in the mining, movement and use of 
coal. 

8. Research, development and demonstra- 
tion be aggressively pursued in all aspects 
of the mining, processing and movement Of 
coal. The benefits from such efforts may be 
expected to include: 

Wider outlets for the use of coal 

Lower costs to the final consumer 

Higher labour productivity, especially in 
underground coal mining 

Greater safety for those employed in the 
industry 

Amelioration of the environmental impact 
of the coal chain. 

9. There is a need to intensify efforts to 
monitor, stimulate and publish R & D work 
in all segments of the coal chain. We sug- 
gest that this could be achieved both 
through the increased activity of existing 
IEA organisations and through the forma- 
tion of a professional body for the partici- 
pation of individuals. A group should be 
formed to investigate and develop this con- 
cept. 

10. Industry develop more effective man- 
agement methods and programmes to pro- 
mote better industrial relations and stabil- 
ity of coal supply. 


11. Industry cooperate with governments 
by providing the appropriate information 
concerning capabilities and facilities in place 
and planned for the mining, processing, 
movement and use of coal so that govern- 
ments have the information necessary to im- 
plement our recommendations. 


12. Industry establish effective communi- 
cation programmes to advise the general 
public of the necessity for using coal and 
for assuring the general public that indus- 
try can do what is required in a responsible 
fashion. 


13. In order to enhance the consistency and 
reliability of supply, those in the coal chain, 
especially users and suppliers, improve defi- 
nitions of coal quality for specification and 
measurement purposes. Coal-use installa- 
tions should be designed in such a way as 
to use as broad a range of coals as possible. 


Nert steps for the CIAB 


Convey the Findings of the CIAB to 
Individual Countries 


This Report contains no recommendations 
aimed directly at specific problems in partic- 
ular countries. It was considered appropriate 
to focus the conclusions and reommenda- 
tions for action in this first Report at the 
overall problems, although their resolution 
will clearly require each country to under- 
take its own programmes. 

However, the six Working Groups of the 
CIAB considered a number of issues and rec- 
ommendations specific to one country or 
another. The discussions at the various 
Working Group meetings have given the 
members new perspectives and insights into 
probems in their own countries. The CIAB 
believes that these insights and the recom- 
mendations for action in specific countries 
are of critical importance. They should be 
followed up by the IEA in its review of mem- 
ber countries’ coal policies, and by both gov- 
ernment and industry in each country. 
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Therefore, the CIAB is suggesting that its 
members meet as soon as possible with 
energy ministers to discuss the specific con- 
clusions and recommendations for action in 
that country as developed by the six Work- 
ing Groups. 

Convey the Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions to Industry 


The individual members of the CIAB are 
involved in industry affairs in their own 
countries in many different ways. Each mem- 
ber of the CIAB has the task to convey the 
findings, conclusions and recommendations 
of the CIAB to industry. Special attention 
should be paid to finding ways to implement 
the recommendations to industry in this 
report. 

Examine the IEA Review of Member Coun- 
tries’ Performance in Accordance With the 

Principles for IEA Action on Coal 


The CIAB has concluded that the 1990 coal 
use objective may not be achieved unless in- 
vestment in coal use facilities is substan- 
tially increased in the near future. The IEA 
will be conducting a review of each coun- 
try’s progress in meeting that objective. The 
CIAB recommends that it examine the re- 
sults of this review at an early stage and 
report at its next meeting on its recom- 
mendations for solving problems identified 
in the review process. 


Follow-up This Report 


At its next meeting, CIAB members will 
also report on: 

The results of their efforts to convey the 
country-specific conclusions and recommen- 
dations to governments 


Conclusions about progress being made in 
implementing the recommendations to gov- 
ernment and industry in this Report 


Recommendations for further actions to 
rezolve specific bottlenecks in the coal chain. 


Set Up Task Forces to Examine Issues Re- 
lated to Coal Use, Production and Infra- 
structure 


The CIAB has concluded that a regular 
flow of improved information on aspects of 
the coal chain is necessary. It has recom- 
mended that governments submit such in- 
formation to the IEA; that industry co- 
operate in providing such information to 
governments, and that this information be 
published by the IEA. 


In addition, the CIAB has concluded that 
further consideration will have to be given 
to the substance of several matters on which 
Working Groups have already reported, on a 
global and country-specific basis. 


The CIAB has therefore set up continuing 
task forces on coal use, production and in- 
frastructure, both to advise and assist the 
IEA as to its methods and structures for col- 
lecting, analysing and publishing informa- 
tion on those subjects, and to continue con- 
sideration of substantive issues in the areas 
of coal use, production and infrastructure. 


Neither the CIAB nor these task forces will 
be involved in the collection or use of any 
specific data, nor will the confidential or 
proprietary data of any company or entity 
collected by the IEA be made available to 
them. 

Study Industrial Use of Coal 

Time has not permitted the CIAB to focus 
on the use of coal in industry to the desired 
extent. A Task Force has been set up to ex- 
amine this important issue and, in partic- 
ular, to review— 

The potential for coal use in large energy- 
intensive industries (such as iron and steel, 
cement, chemicals, pulp and paper); 

Obstacles to increased coal use and ways 
in which they might be reduced. 

The study will focus on both new and ex- 
isting processes, both for industrial produc- 
tion and for coal use. Results will be re- 
ported to the next meeting of the CIAB. 
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JI—-EXECUTIVE SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 
OF THE CIAB WORKING GROUPS 
The CIAB in April established six Work- 


ints to 
roups to assess potential constra 
S aea Goal use and advise on how such 


constraints might be alleviated. 


These Groups addressed the subject areas 
of use; production; infrastructure; trade; 


environment; and R. & D. 
These Reports are summarised in this sec- 
tion of the CIAB Report. 
Working Group on Coal Use 
The Working Group on Coal Use assessed 
the prospects for coal use in 1990 and 2000, 


PART 
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on the basis of a questionnaire sent to 14 
countries which, in 1978, accounted for 87 
percent of total coal use within the OECD. 
The questionnaire asked for a breakdown of 
coal use according to 4 major categories: 
electricity and heat; industrial steam and 
hot water use; iron and steel industry use; 
and coal processing. Countries were also re- 
quested to comment on the supporting 
policy framework and potential obstacles to 
increased coal use. The Working Group com- 
pared the results of the questionnaire with 
the results of the recent World Coal Study 
(WOCOL). 

The summary results are shown in Table 
1 below: 


TABLE 1.—PROJECTED COAL USE, 1990 AND 2000 


IMtce] 
s E 


1990 2000 


E 
slectricity and heat 
ndustry: 
Steam and hot water 
iron and steel : 
Coal conversion. ..........--.-------- 


question- 


1, 194-1, 231 


CIAB 
question- 
naire 


ag WOcoL 


WwocoL 
report 


naire report 


1, 243-1, 748 


219- 378 
297- 313 
156- 353 


1, 557-1, 625 


145- 201 308- 335 
272- 279 304- 311 
10- 26 166- 187 


860-1, 131 


1, 688-1, 730 


1,287-1,637 2, 335-2, 459 


1, 915-2, 792 


The responses to the CIAB questionnaire 
indicate a potential to double coal use by 
1990 and almost triple it by 2000. The esti- 
mates for 1990 are considerably higher than 
the estimates presented in the WOCOL re- 
port, particularly for electricity and heat 
generation. This difference is almost en- 
tirely attributable to a much higher estimate 
for the United States in the case of the 
CTAB questionnaire than was made in the 
WOCOL report. But the report cautions that 
the estimates do not appear to be based 
on investment decisions. The Working Group 
on Coal Use did not collect detailed infor- 
mation on expected capacity expansion in 
the electricity generating sector and this 
has created some difficulty in evaluating the 
feasibility of the country projections for 
coal use in that sector. 

Both the report of the Working Group and 
the WOCOL study show a greatly increased 
role for coal conversion towards the end of 
the century, but it is clear that this will 
not play a major role in the tripling of coal 
use by that date. 

The Working Group report notes a number 
of potential obstacles that might constrain 
the use of coal. There was general agree- 
ment that the most serious were long and 
costly delays brought about by environmen- 
tal and permitting procedural requirements. 
as well as difficulties in dealing with the dis- 
posal of ash and other wastes from burn- 
ing coal. It was also recognized that the po- 
tential for coal use in electricity generation 
is affected by the current uncertainty in 
many countries over the pace at which nu- 
clear power is likely to expand. 


Working group on coal production 


The Working Group used as a bench-mark 
the higher set of estimates of production ca- 
pability contained in the World Coal Study 
(WOCOL-Case B), which approximates to the 
target adopted by Heads of State at Venice 
in June of 1980. It identified and marked a 
number of potential constraints to coal pro- 
duction and recommended actions aimed at 
the removal of these constraints. The Group 
concluded that without such action, coal 
availability to OECD countries could fall 
short of the target adopted by some 10 per- 
cent of the total. 

Market uncertainty was considered the 


single most important constraint by this 
Working Group. While coal producers are 
prepared to make the investments required 
to expand coal production they have yet to 
see firm commitments to build coal-fired 
capacity on the scale required. There is a 
real danger that this absence of commitment 
will delay investment in new production fa- 
cilities and create a supply shortfall. If this 
delay extends to infrastructure facilities the 
resulting inefficiencies in the supply chain 
could exacerbate the situation. Uncertainty 
could be reduced by the publication of 1n- 
formation about existing and planned in- 
vestments in coal using facilities, particu- 
larly in the electric utility market, the larg- 
est coal market in the next two decades. 

Costs and pricing emerged as the second 
most serious potential constraint on several 
counts. In some countries the competitive 
position of coal is distorted by the control of 
oil and gas prices below world levels. How- 
ever, of more general significance, several 
countries expressed concern that arbitrary 
increases in governmental taxation and roy- 
alty policies would distort their competitive 
position and reduce or delay investment; on 
a world scale the consequence would be a 
supply shortfall. 

Inadequate infrastructure facilities were 
noted as a problem since they could increase 
the costs to consumers and destabilise the 
market. The patential impact of this con- 
straint is expected to be greatest in the two 
countries expected to make the greatest con- 
tribution to world trade in coal in the next 
twenty years—the United States and Austra- 
lia. Indeed, it is estimated that United States 
exports of steam coal in 1980 will be some 10 
million tons less than they might have been 
without existing port congestion. 

Environmental constraints related to coal 
production are seen as moderate or serious 
constraints by several Working Group mem- 
bers and regarded as requiring continuous 
review as output expands to ensure that the 
OECD recommendations on coal and the en- 
vironment, regarding the adoption of a cost- 
benefit approach, are followed. 

Proposals for the opening of new mines are 
required to go through increasingly lengthy 
consultation procedures to obtain the neces- 
sary permits and planning permission. At 
present these procedures account for some 
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20-30 percent of the total lead time between 
the decision to invest and the commence- 
ment of production. The need for some form 
of procedure to consider the interest of those 
involved is not questioned but positive steps 
to streamline the process are strongly 
recommended. 

While a shortage of investment funds is not 
considered as a general constraint to the ex- 
pansion of coal output the Group noted that 
restrictions on foreign capital investment in 
Australia and Canada would exclude certain 
capital resources that could otherwise play 
an important role in the expansion of coal 
production. 

Several countries, notably Australia and 
Canada regard labour as a serious constraint 
and concern is expressed that an adequate 
supply of suitably trained technicians, man- 
agers and skilled workers will not be avail- 
a>le unless specific initiatives are undertaken 
by private industry and/or by government. 

Physical reserves are not considered a con- 
straint in any of the five major OECD coal- 
producing countries in the 20-year time 
frame considered in this study. However, due 
to the leasing and land-use policies of the 
United States government, access to reserves 
is viewed as a moderate constraint on United 
States coal output after 1990. Fifty percent 
of United States coal reserves are located in 
the western United States where 65 percent 
of the coal is on government-owned lands 
and development of an additional 15-25 per- 
cent of non-federal western coal is directly 
controlled by the government by virtue of 
the chequerboard ownership patterns. 


Infrastructure working group 


The Working Group on Infrastructure as- 
sessed inland transportation capabilities and 
port facilities with the view to determining 
their adequacy to support a substantial in- 
crease in international trade in thermal coal. 
In this assessment, the Group gave heavy 
emphasis to the very significant economies 
of scale that would accompany an increase 
in use of very large vessels, estimating that 
ships of 150,000 dwt would reduce unit trans- 
portation costs by 25 to 50 percent as com- 
pared to ships of 70,000 dwt. The Group ex- 
pressed concern that infrastructure could 
become the most serious bottleneck in the 
entire coal chain and, if this were to happen, 
it could be difficult to maintain reasonable 
landed coal prices when considering the need 
for a rapidly growing market for thermal coal. 

The Group felt, in general, that many of 
the potential difficulties associated with the 
timely development of adequate inland de- 
livery and port systems could and would be 
resolved so long as: 


Adequate long-term arrangements between 
buyers and sellers could be agreed as a basis 
of support for the necessary investments; 
and 

An overall public policy framework exists 
that would provide certainty that the rules 
of the game would not be changed in a way 
that rendered necessary infrastructure de- 
velopment unprofitable. 


It was recognised, however, that providing 
the required infrastructure, given the very 
rapid growth envisaged in thermal coal move- 
ment, would require a coherent policy ap- 
proach to infrastructure development, to- 
gether with measures to reduce the long lead 
times that exist in some countries. 

The Working Group also made a number of 
observations regarding the situation’ in par- 
ticular countries. For example: 

(a) with regard to port facilities, it was 
felt that existing ports on the east and south 
coasts of the United States should be deep- 
ened to provide access for larger vessels. The 
lack of adequate port facilities in the west- 
ern United States was also noted. It was felt 
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that Prince Rupert (on the west coast of 
Canada) should be developed as a major ex- 
port port. The Group also felt that a high 
priority needs to be given to expanding Aus- 
tralian ports to deal with anticipated coal 
exports in the period after 1985 and, in par- 
ticular, that Australian authorities should 
give greater consideration to larger ships in 
their port planning. 

On the importing side, the Group expressed 
the view that the most economical way of 
receiving coal would appear to be by super- 
ports and suggested that consideration 
should be given to the development of at 
least one superport in north-west Europe and 
one superport in the Mediterranean. 

(b) with regard to inland transportation 
networks, considerable concern was expressed 
that the existing railroad network might 
prove to be a serious constraint on coal 
movement, particularly in the United States 
and western Canada. Potential impediments 
to expansion of rail capacity in these areas 
require attention, together with alternative 
means of inland transportation such as slurry 
pipelines. 

Further consideration of inland transpor- 
tation problems in Europe is also required, 
taking into account the possible movement 
towards superports. It was suggested that 
internal distribution systems need improve- 
ment in Germany, Switzerland and Austria. 

The report noted the challenge and oppor- 
tunities for the shipbuilding industry that 
would arise from expansion of trade in ther- 
mal coal on the scale envisaged. A trend to 
much larger ships will probably require com- 
mitments by users to either ownership or 
long-term charter arrangements. 


International trade working group 


The Working Group addressed the inter- 
national trade implications of the working 
assumption adopted at the first meeting of 
the CIAB that world coal consumption could 
double by 1990 and triple by 2000. This im- 
plies a higher rate of increase for interna- 
tional trade, from the present level of 200 
million tons to 485 million tons in 1990 and 
1000 million tons in 2000, Trade in thermal 
coal is likely to grow more quickly than trade 
in metallurgical coal, which today accounts 
for about two-thirds of total coal trade. 

The Working Group decided to make the 
figures contained in the report of the World 
Coal Study and examine and express its views 
on these including: 

Requirements for shipping and port load- 
ing and unloading facilities 

Finance for international trade including 
transport 

Flows of coal in international trade includ- 
ing economics 

Special factors in the Third World 

Government contribution to achieving the 
general objectives 

Actions by industry. 

It was considered that the very ambitious 
targets for the growth in international trade 
could be achieved provided that governments 
and industry take the required action forth- 
with to establish an international climate 
which will permit expansion of trade on this 
scale, to convince the public that the export 
of natural resources which this implies is 
acceptable, and to make the necessary invest- 
ments. In particular, in view of the lead 
times involved, early decisions need to be 
made on the necessary investments, both at 
the producing and consuming ends and the 
governments concerned must take prompt 
steps to establish a favourable international 
regime. 

There is a danger that the effect of the 
current recession and of energy conserva- 
tion may remove the sense of urgency in 
developing coal supplies to substitute for oil, 
our prime objective. The current recession 
also seems likely to delay business decisions 
on the necessary investment, particularly 
on the installation of new coal buring equip- 
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ment and this may delay the achievement of 
the targets unless specific measures are taken 
to counteract it. 

Another cause of uncertainty is the ques- 
tion whether the expected volumes can be 
loaded out of ports in the United States. 
There were similar concerns expressed 
about Australia and South Africa. 

The Working Group concluded that inter- 
nationally traded coal is and will remain 
competitive with other forms of energy for 
many users, especially steam raising in elec- 
tricity generation and industry, and that 
financing of ships and ports is not likely to 
be a problem. The Group emphasized the 
need for a stable investment climate, since 
the lead times for coal development and in- 
frastructure are long. 

The Group also noted that potential in- 
vestors in certain Third World countries 
need to be encouraged to face the increased 
risks and uncertainties which tend to be 
associated with projects in these countries. 
One contribution to this could be the par- 
ticipation of the World Bank. In addition, 
there will be a need for transfer of technol- 
ogy by governments and industry. 

The Group welcomed the commitment 
made by the governments represented on the 
Governing Board of the IEA to promote coal 
trade; it observed that the practice of extra- 
territorial application of United States legis- 
lation may be considered a potential con- 
straint to world coal trade. 

The Group also recommended that govern- 
ments act to overcome environmental prob- 
lems; create a stable regulatory and fiscal 
climate; enforce contractual obligations; 
and break the circle of inaction which arises 
when importers and exporters each wait for 
the other to make the first investment 
decision. 

Finally the Working Group believes that 
industry itself has a major contribution to 
make, in particular with respect to the de- 
sign and construction of ports and infra- 
structure; ordering, building and operating 
ships; research and development; and coal 
specification and quality control. 


Working group on environmental issues 


All industrial activity including energy 
supply systems has an impact on the envi- 
ronment. Each energy source creates its own 
particular environmental, health and safety 
concerns. Coal is a versatile fuel that can be 
used in many ways and at each stage, from 
coal in the ground to final consumption, en- 
vironmental, health and safety issues are 
raised. 

The effects of coal production, transpor- 
tation and use on the environment have to 
be examined in the context of impacts from 
all other sources and a balance should be 
struck between the environmental, health 
and safety implications on the one hand and 
the energy and economic implications on the 
other. 

The Working Group has not treated the 
possibility of reducing the environmental 
impact by increased efficiency or conserva- 
tion, but the potential for more efficient and 
effective use of coal at all points along the 
chain to minimize the environmental im- 
pacts should be recognized. The Working 
Group did not consider the environmental 
effects of technologies now under develop- 
ment for the production of synthetic fuels. 

In general the impacts of coal extraction 
and transportation and the deposition of 
solid waste are of a local nature and are 
considered only briefly in this report. Emis- 
sion into the atmosphere can result in local, 
regional and global effects. The control 
measures differ by countries both because 
of circumstances — geographical, climatic, 
ecological and industrial—of each region and 
because of differing approaches. 

For CO, theoretical models indicate that 
increased use of fossil fuel might in the long 
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run result in increased temperature and 
movements of climatic zones. The Working 
Group urged that international research ef- 
forts in this field be continued. However, 
according to the Working Group the CO, 
question will not necessarily be a hindrance 
to increased coal use in the coming decades. 

The Working Group concluded that emis- 
sion of SO, gives widespread effects and is 
the major cause for the formation of acid 
rain now occurring in some regions and that 
acid rain is a significant contributing factor 
to the acidification of lakes in areas with 
low buffering capacity. According to the 
Working Group, the most cost effective way 
to handle this problem is a programme which 
combines reduced emissions, emission 
through high stacks and liming in sensitive 
areas. These programmes must be established 
in international cooperation and according 
to local conditions. 

The magnitude of the different emissions 
with flue gases is determined by combustion 
technology, type of coal used and flue gas 
cleaning. The technology exists at a moder- 
ate cost to reduce the emission of particu- 
lates and NOx to the same as from oil-fired 
equipment. It is possible to extract SO, and 
NOx from the flue gas by chemical processes. 
The cost for these processes, however, is very 
high. In some densely populated and indus- 
trialized regions this technology could be a 
necessary step in order to maintain environ- 
mental quality when the consumption of 
fossil fuels increases. Processes that promise 
a reduction in cost are at present under 
development. 

The Working Group noted that knowledge 
and scientific agreement is not complete 
about characteristics and effects of emis- 
sion. However, the present knowledge pro- 
vides a sufficient base for establishing priori- 
ties and a relevant description of the major 
emissions. There are a great number of com- 
pounds occurring in very minute quantities 
in flue gases. Our knowledge about these 
compounds and the potential adverse effects 
is scarce. However, there is no scientific 
reason to assume that these substances con- 
tribute significantly to total risk of impact 
on environment and health. 

Some emissions from the use of coal give 
only & small contribution to the total emis- 
sion load compared with other sources of 
emission, such as traffic or industrial 
processes. 

The Working Group concluded that there 
are no environmental reasons to prevent coal 
from substituting for oil and from meeting 
increasing demands for energy in the coming 
decades if due environmental consideration 
is taken in design and operation of installa- 
tions for production, transport and use of 
coal. The Group recommended a number of 
actions which are reflected in the body of 
this report. 


R & D working group 


The Working Group's remit was to survey 
the status of current R & D, the likely timing 
of commercialisation of new and improved 
technologies and to identify areas where 
R & D can contribute to overcoming the con- 
straints that could hinder the growth of coal 
production and use. 

The Group agreed to survey selected tech- 
nologies relating to all the links in the chain 
from coal in the ground to fuel delivered to 
the final user. The survey attempted to iden- 
tify for each technology the status of the 
R & D, some of the centres of current re- 
search programmes and the priority that the 
development should receive. For each tech- 
nology coal quality limitations were indi- 
cated and the time frame for commercialisa- 
tion was estimated. In addition, the Group 
was concerned that many problems and 
constraints would be encountered in scaling 
up and commercialising the new technolo- 
gies now at the pilot stage. The sums of capi- 
tal required are very large, the scientific, 
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technical and managerial skills requested are 
scarce and the engineering construction ca- 
pabilities world wide will need enlarging. 

The Group was particularly concerned that 
even the major countries’ manufacturers are 
not developing components and materials 
that may be required in full-scale fuel con- 
version plants. The Group suggested that 
manufacturers be brought into the develop- 
ment projects early enough to have time to 
do their development work. 

The subject of coal chemistry and physics 
was identified as one that would benefit sub- 
stantially from increased research effort. In 
particular, the application of polymer 
chemistry holds out the possibility of greatly 
increasing the selectivity and control of syn- 
fuel processes. The Group recommended that 
private companies and governments who 
promote grants to university and research 
institutions stipulate that all or a portion 
of the grants be directed to coal chemistry 
and physical research. 

The priorities assigned to the selected 
technologies and the discussions of the 
Group indicated that the highest priority 
should be given in the area of mining, to 
developing and automating continuous and 
longwall mining systems; in the area of coal 
cleaning to automation and control; in 
transport, to all aspects of slurry pipelines. 
In the key R & D area of utilisation, the 
commercialisation of current developments 
would be achieved during the period 1980- 
2000 in the following order: 

Improved efficiencies of coal combustion 
including fluidised bed systems; 

Utilisation of coal/oil mixtures in utility 
and industrial boilers; 

Coal conversion processes (not directed 
towards the production of electricity) with: 

Gasification and indirect liquefaction; 

Catalytic hydrogenation for direct lique- 
faction; and 

Pyrolysis (around the turn of the century); 

Integrated combined cycle gasification and 
pressurised fluidised bed systems. 

The Group concluded that in the period 
1990-2000, a rapid increase in overall coal 
use can be achieved if the constraints can be 
resolved. It felt that the problems of infra- 
structure and the early introduction of fuel 
conversion projects could be resolved only 
through accelerated research and the knowl- 
edge that capital will be available. 


ADDENDUM 1—TEXT OF THE PRINCIPLES FOR 
IEA ACTION on COAL 


(Adopted by the Governing Board of the 
International Energy Agency meeting at 
Ministerial Level 21-22 May, 1979) 


PRINCIPLES FOR IEA ACTION ON COAL 


I. Coal in the Overall Energy Context.— 

The Governing Board at Ministerial level: 

1. Has reassessed the overall energy pros- 
pects to 1985 and beyond, and concludes: 

(a) The basic prospects for energy market 
developments have not improved since the 
meeting of the Governing Board at Ministe- 
rial level in October, 1977. 

(b) The world is still confronted with the 
serious risk that within the decade of the 
1980's it will not have sufficient oil and other 
forms of energy available at reasonable prices 
unless present energy policies are strength- 
ened. Such a situation would have severe 
economic, social and political repercussions 
in all Member countries and throughout the 
world. 

(c) Developments in international oi! 
markets during recent months have demon- 
strated how difficult it is to predict accurately 
when such a situation might arise. They 
have, moreover, shown clearly how exposed 
the world’s oil supply system is, even in the 
short term, to unexpected supply disruptions. 

2. Recognises and reaffirms the continuing 
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need for strong policy action in all sectors 
of energy policy. 

3. With regard to coal in particular, notes 
the study “Steam Coal Prospects to 2000” 
in which the Secretariat, on the basis of its 
own analysis, presents views on the potential 
contribution of coal to the future energy 
supply and demand balance. 

4. Assesses the future potential for coal as 
follows: 

(a) Conventional oil supplies will not be 
available at reasonable prices and in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the growing needs 
of the world during the medium and longer 
term. 

(b) Coal, nuclear power and energy con- 
servation are the principal energy options 
with major potential for reducing oil de- 
pendence and thus improving the overall 
energy position in the medium term. 

(c) In many areas of the world, coal is now 
economically competitive with oil in major 
energy consumption sectors. The competi- 
tiveness of coal is likely to improve in the 
future. Moreover, the coal resource base is 
extensive and could sustain a greatly in- 
creased production of coal. 

(d) Long lead times for investment in 
coal utilisation equipment on the demand 
side and in mining and transportation on 
the supply side limit the short-term poten- 
tial to expand coal's contribution. Beyond 
1985, coal could provide a substantially 
greater contribution to the energy needs of 
IEA countries. This depends on the adoption 
by governments now of appropriate coal poli- 
cies which stimulate capital investments on 
& scale commensurate with the long-term 
potential of this energy source. 

5. Considers that with action along the 
lines set forth below, thermal coal utilisa- 
tion in the IEA area, which in 1976 was 475 
Mtoe, could, by adoption of strong national 
coal policies, increase beyond the 900 Mtoe 
for 1990 in current forecasts based on coun- 
try submissions towards the 1500 Mtoe level 
for 2000 projected in the Secretariat’s accel- 
erated policy case in “Steam Coal Prospects 
to 2000”. 

6. Recognizes that the achievement of a 
rate of steam coal utilization of this order 
will require long term policies conducive to 
increased coal utilization, trade, and pro- 
duction in order to encourage the necessary 
capital investment. 

7. Recognizes, however, that countries with 
different constitutional structures, with dif- 
ferent national economic systems, or with 
differing forms of organisation of their coal 
industries, whether private, public or mixed, 
will, in their endeavours to increase coal 
utilisation, trade and production, necessar- 
ily have to implement and apply these Prin- 
ciples for IEA Action on Coal in ways 
which are compatible with these situations. 

8. Recognises that some significant coal 
producers, particularly the United Kingdom 
and Germany, will wish to maintain policies 
for safeguarding their domestic coal pro- 
duction at levels required for energy, social 
or regional policy reasons. 

9. Recognizes that increased coal utilisa- 
tion, trade and production must proceed 
under acceptable environmental conditions. 
This will require careful planning from 
the beginning in order to assure a reason- 
able and continuing balance between energy 
requirements and environmental require- 
ments. 


10. Concludes that long-term oriented, 
effective and reliable action by Governments 
of IEA countries is necessary to reduce the 
uncertainties associated with the coal op- 
tion and to improve the conditions under 
which enterprises develop coal utilisation, 
production and trade, including action to 
ensure the environmental acceptability of 
coal. 
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11. Concludes that in order for national 
coal policy measures of individual IEA 
countries to reinforce each other and 
achieve their full potential, their adop- 
tion and implementation should be on the 
basis of international cooperation within 
the IEA along the following lines: 

(a) Coal will be established as a major 
energy source within the IEA group, and 
countries where coal does not at present 
contribute significantly to energy balances 
will consider it as one of the primary alter- 
native energy choices. 

(b) Countries with the potential for large 
increases in coal production, in particular 
Australia, Canada and the United States, 
will extend their coal production facilities 
and infrastructure to permit increased do- 
mestic use of coal as well as exports con- 
sistent with economic and social costs. 

(c) Other significant coal producing coun- 
tries, in particular and the United Kingdom 
and Germany, while securing the level of 
their coal production required by energy. 
social and regional policies, will accept im- 
ported coal rather than oil to meet demand 
in excess of this level. 

(d) All IEA countries will enlarge their 
use of coal; where insufficient coal is avail- 
able domestically, countries will seek long- 
term secure supplies of imported coal and 
provide security of access to markets. 

12. Concludes that cooperation with coun- 
tries which are not members of IEA, and 
with regional or other groups of countries 
with significant coal interests, would also 
make a positive contribution to increased 
coal use and trade. 

13. Concludes that in order to provide 
reliable long-term conditions for the devel- 
opment of expanded trade and investment 
in coal, IEA countries should implement do- 
mestic measures in a manner which encour- 
ages such development. 

14. Concludes that it will be necessary to 
establish procedures for assessment of evolv- 
ing national coal programmes and policy on 
an on-going basis, within the IEA. The pur- 
pose of such consideration will be to ensure 
that national coal policy planning in each 
IEA country proceeds on the basis of co- 
operation among IEA countries and takes 
full account of the overall energy situation. 

II. Principles for Coal Policy.— 

The Governing Board at Ministerial level 
adopts the following Principles for Coal 
Policy: 

15. As an essential element in meeting fu- 
ture energy needs, and in the light of coal's 
potential as outlined in Section I, IEA coun- 
tries will, as common objectives, expand: 

(a) the use of coal as an alternative fuel; 

(b) the production of coal to meet this 
increased demand; 

(c) international trade in coal to meet in- 
creased demand. 

They will make that commitment clearly 
known to investors, industry and the gen- 
eral public. 

16. They will assess their environmental 
policies, provisions and practices affecting 
coal mining, transport and combustion, dis- 
posal of coal waste, and land reclamation 
and, where necessary, will amplify and clari- 
fy them, taking into account: 

(a) technology which is already available 
and which can be made widely and effectively 
utilised in commercial applications; 


(b) the need to develop technologies for 
additional improvements through research 
and development, and to commercialize them 
as soon as they are economically viable; 

(c) the need to provide long-term reli- 
ability for investments by minimizing re- 
visions of environmental standards for exist- 
ing facilities which disproportionately in- 
crease costs in relation to environmental 
benefits; 
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(d) the need to minimise the complexities, 
costs and duration of procedures for obtain- 
ing necessary approvals. 

17. They will assess on a cooperative basis 
the wider environmental impact of increas- 
ing coal production and combustion taking 
into account the Recommendations on Coal 
and the Environment adopted by the OECD 
Council on 8th May, 1979 following a pro- 
posal by the Environment Committee meet- 
ing at Ministerial level on 7th-8th May, 
1979. 

18. In fulfilling their existing commit- 
ment to allow domestic energy prices to 
reach a level which encourages energy con- 
servation and development of alternative 
sources of energy, IEA countries will allow 
coal to develop its full competitive power. 

19. They will ensure that the use of oil for 
electricity generation is minimised by na- 
tional energy policy planning which, with a 
minimum of exemptions, precludes new or 
replacement based load oil-fired capacity; 
progressively confines oil to middle and peak 
loads; and makes maximum use of fuels 
other than oil in dual-fired capacity. 

20. They will encourage the development of 
transportation systems, port facilities and 
other infrastructure, where necessary, to 
handle much larger volumes of coal. 

21. They will ensure that advanced meth- 
ods for coal mining, transport and combus- 
tion (particularly fluidized bed combustion, 
improved emissions control and disposal and 
utilization of solid wastes) and conversion 
into other fuels, receive high priority in en- 
ergy R, D & D programmes; and wil! promote 
the rapid commercialization of advanced 
coal technologies which are economically 
feasible and environmentally acceptable. 

22. IEA countries both as producers and 
consumers will facilitate the expansion of 
international trade in coal and will do so on 
a basis which encourages the development of 
stable relations between consumers and pro- 
ducers, on fair, reasonable and competitive 
terms, especially by means of long term con- 
tracts. They will ensure that an economic, 
fiscal and investment climate prevails which 
is conducive to development of coal produc- 
tion, trade and utilization as envisaged in 
these Principles for IEA Action on Coal. 

23. In order to provide reliable conditions 
for the development of expanded markets for 
coal, IEA countries which have measures in 
force concerning international trade in coal, 
including coal prices, will implement and 
apply those measures in a manner which 
fully supports these Principles for IEA Ac- 
tion on Coal; and they will not introduce 
new measures regarding international trade 
in coal which are inconsistent with these 
Principles for IEA Action on Coal except for 
over-riding reasons concerning the national 
interest, in which case they will take full 
account of these Principles for IEA Action 
on Coal.* 

24. Once a long-term contract for inter- 
national trade in coal has come into force, 
the governments of IEA countries concerned 
will not interfere with the implementation 
of the contract in accordance with its terms, 
unless they are compelled to do so by severe 
developments in the coal supply situation 
occurring in an individual country which 
threatens that country’s well-being; or by a 
severe international energy supply emer- 
gency in which latter case they will apply 
any restrictions on an equitable and non- 
discriminatory basis. 

25. In their efforts to establish an invest- 
ment climate which encourages the invest- 
ment necessary to expand coal production, 
IEA countries will in general maintain posi- 

*The exception stated at the end of para- 
graphs 23 and 25 is included at the request 
of Australia and Canada, and accepted by 
the other IEA countries on the basis of state- 
ments to the meeting by these two countries. 
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tive attitudes towards investment for coal 
projects, including international investment 
flows. Insofar as IEA countries have meas- 
ures in force which provide for review or con- 
trol of international investment flows, they 
will implement and apply those measures 
in a manner which fully supports these 
Principles for IEA Action on Coal. They will 
not introduce new measures regarding in- 
ternational investment flows for coal proj- 
ects which are inconsistent with these Prin- 
ciples for IEA Action on Coal except for 
over-riding reasons concerning the national 
interest, in which case they will take full 
account of these Principles for IEA Action 
on Coal.* 

26. To help maintain a steady flow of coal 
in commercial channels on a non-discrim- 
inatory basis, IEA countries will monitor the 
structure and growth of international coal 
trade as it develops. 

27. In designing and implementing their 
national energy policies, IEA countries will 
take the specific steps described in the annex. 


ANNEX I 
Specific steps to increases 
Coal Utilization 


1. Ensure that national energy policy plan- 
ning precludes, with a minimum of excep- 
tions, the construction of new or replace- 
ment base-load power plants which are 
exclusively or mainly oil-fired. Exceptions 
should be permitted only where they are 
reasonably covered by the following situa- 
tions: 

National action has been taken to restruc- 
ture refinery yield patterns toward light 
products but has not yet been able to elim- 
inate excess quantities of residual fuel oil 
which cannot be used for other purposes; 

Economic or supply conditions, including 
remoteness of location, are such that use of 
fuels other than oil is unreasonably expen- 
sive in comparison with oil; 

Because of local climatic or demographic 
conditions it is impossible or unreasonably 
expensive to use fuels other than oil fuels 
in an environmentally acceptable way even 
with advanced technology. 

2. Require that existing oil-fired base-load 
power plants be progressively limited to 
middle or peak load requirements. 

3. Ensure that dual-fired power plants are 
not fired with oil unless other fuels are un- 
reasonably expensive in comparison with oil 
or it is temporarily necessary for environ- 
mental reasons. 

4. Facilitate timely construction of coal- 
fired power plants and supporting facilities 
where necessary, e.g. by improved siting and 
licensing procedures. 

5. Encourage electric utilities to secure, 
and coal producers to supply, a larger part 
of coal requirements for power generation 
under long-term arrangements in order to 
achieve long-term supply stability; and fa- 
cilitate negotiations between electric utili- 
ties and coal producers. 

6. Encourage the substitution of coal for 
oil in new and existing industrial facilities 
for production of steam and process heat, 
unless the costs, including those for environ- 
mental protection, would be unreasonably 
high in comparison with oil. 

7. Encourage the use of large coal-fired 
boilers when planning new industrial parks, 
district heating and cogeneration projects. 

8. Ensure adequate research and develop- 
ment and facilitate the rapid commercialis- 
ation of improved technologies for coal com- 
bustion, including means for keeping the 
coal combustion cycle environmentally 
acceptable. 

9. Encourage the commercialisation of 
technologies for converting coal into gas or 
liquid fuels, including demonstration plants. 

Coal Mining 


10. Ensure that fiscal regimes, e.g., govern- 
ment royalties and severance taxes, or trans- 
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portation tariffs do not adversely affect the 
viability of coal mining developments. 

11. Undertake programmes for labour 
training, improved community infrastructure 
and other services, where necessary to in- 
crease production. 

12. Ensure that conditions for leasing of 
or other access to government lands and for 
licensing procedures for mine development 
encourage timely and effective expansion of 
coal production. 

13. Ensure that mining regulations relat- 
ing to environmental safety and health regu- 
lations take account of available tech- 
nologies. 

Coal Transportation 

14. Encourage the development of efficient, 
economic and environmentally acceptable 
transportation systems with adequate ca- 
pacity and flexibility (e.g. inland transporta- 
tion facilities, ocean port facilities and sea- 
going carriers) where necessary to handle 
expected increases in coal trade volumes. 

ANNEX It 


Decision of the Governing Board on proced- 
ures jor review of IEA countries’ coal 
policies 
The Governing Board— 

Considering that the Governing Board at 
Ministerial Level on 2lst-22nd May, 1979 
adopted the Principles for IEA Action on 
Coal; 

Considering the need for systematic review 
and assessment of coal policies as well as the 
need for a framework for consultations 
among IEA countries on coal policies; 


decides: 

1. The extent to which the Principles for 
Coal Policy set forth in Section II of the 
Principles for IEA Action on Coal and the 
specific steps described in the Annex thereto 
are adopted and implemented as part of the 
national coal policies of individual IEA coun- 
tries will be a principal element of the IEA 
process of systematic review. 

2. At regular intervals (not ordinarily less 
than every two years), the Governing board 
will assess the prospects for world coal pro- 
duction, trade and utilisation, and review 
the extent to which the main elements of 
national coal policies required to provide a 
cooperative framework within the IEA for 
expansion of coal use and trade have been 
adopted and implemented. In connection 
with each such review, IEA countries will in- 
form the Governing Board, inter alia, as to 
the matters enumerated below, and be pre- 
pared to consult with other IEA countries 
within the Governing Board as to their im- 
pact on energy supply and demand: 

(a) Their trade policy system which se- 
cures levels of domestic coal production 
(paragraph lic of the Principles); 

(b) Their proposed level of coal utilisa- 
tion and in particular the extent to which 
their national energy policy planning per- 
mits the construction of new or replace- 
ment base-load power plants which are ex- 
clusively or mainly oil-fired, and their rea- 
sons therefor (paragraph 1 of Annex to the 
Principles) ; 

(c) Whether their trade policy system and 
its implementation, insofar as it affects coal, 
ls consistent with the Principles for IEA 
Action on Coal [paragraphs (22), (23) and 
(24) of the Principles]; 

(d) The extent to which necessary long- 
term investments in coal production and 
transportation facilities have been forth- 
coming; whether existing measures in force 
which provide for review or control of inter- 
national investment flows have been imple- 
mented or applied in a manner which fully 
supports the Principles for IEA Action on 
Coal; and whether new measures introduced 
regarding international investment flows are 
consistent with the Principles for IEA Action 
on Coal, (paragraphs 22 and 25 of the Prin- 
ciples). 
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3. IEA countries will report to the Govern- 
ing Board and be prepared to consult with 
other IEA countries under the aegis of the 
Governing Board, preferably before the event 
but in any case without delay: 

(a) Whenever they introduce, or have 
introduced, a significant change in their 
policy regarding any of the matters referred 
to in paragraph 2 of this Decision; 

(b) As to the nature of any over-riding 
reasons concerning the national interest 
which have led to new measures regarding 
international trade in coal (paragraph 23 of 
the Principles) or international investment 
flows for coal projects (paragraph 25 of the 
Principles), and the measures they intend to 
apply or have applied; 

(c) As to the nature of any emergency be- 
cause of which they intend to interfere, or 
have interfered, with transactions under 
long-term coal supply contracts (paragraph 
24 of the Principles); 

(d) Measures envisaged or taken to coun- 
ter commercial activities which threaten to 
disrupt the steady flow of coal in commer- 
cial channels (paragraph 26 of the Prin- 
ciples) . 


ADDENDUM 2—-MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES OF 
THE COAL INDUSTRY ADVISORY BOARD 


MEMBERS OF THE COAL INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
BOARD 


Chairman, Mr. Nicholas T. Camicia, Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer, The Pitts- 
ton Company, United States. 

Vice Chairmen, Mr. Thornton F. Bradshaw, 
President, Atlantic Richfield Co., United 
States. 

Sir Derek Ezra, Chairman of the National 
Coal Board, United Kingdom. 

Mr. Yoshihiko Morozumi, President, Elec- 
tric Power Development Co. Ltd., Japan. 

Dr. Günter Winkelmann, Chairman of the 
Executive Board of Stinnes A.G., Member of 
the Executive Board of VEBA A.G., Germany. 


Members 


Mr. Richard Austen, Chairman and Man- 
aging Director, Austen & Butta Ltd., Aus- 
tralia. 

Dr. Silvio Bobbio, Managing Director, So- 
cieta Azionaria Minero-Metallurgica S.P.A., 
Italy. 

Mr. Ralph E. Bailey, Chairman & Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer, CONOCO Inc., United States. 

Mr. D. S. Carruthers, Managing Director, 
Pacific Coal Pty. Ltd., Australia. 

Mr. P. Fentener van Vlissingen, Steen- 
kolen Handels Vereniging, Netherlands. 

Mr. M. Gatti, General Director for Sup- 
plies, ENEL, Italy. 

Mr. Hermann Gruner, Vorstandsmitglied 
der Dyckerhoff Zementwerke A.G., Germany. 

Mr. N. Brian Heal, Manager of Fuel, Elec- 
tricity Commission of New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Dipl. Ing. Hans Juvancic, Mitglied des 
Vorstandes der Voest-Alpine A.G., Austria. 

Mr. Arne S. Lundberg, Director, Swedish 
State Company Ltd., Sweden. 

Mr. Milan Nastich, President, Ontario 
Hydro, Canada. 

Mr. Manuel Portis Valls, Vice President, 
Carbunion, Spain. 


Dr. Ing. Ulrich Segatz, Vorstand der 
Preussischen Elektrizitaéts A.G., Germany. 

Mr. Jean Féron, Inspecteur Général, Elec- 
tricité de France (EDF), France. 

Mr. R. C. Gilmore, Vice President, Market- 
ing and Sales, Canadian Pacific Ltd., Canada. 

Mr. Enji Haseo, Executive Vice President, 
Board of Directors, Mitsubishi Corporation, 
Japan. 

Mr. Toshitsugu Ishihara, Director, Gen- 
eral Manager of Energy and Mineral Re- 
sources, Research Department, Mitsui Min- 
ing Company Ltd., Japan. 

Dipl. Ing. Rudolf Lenhartz, Vorsitzender 
des Vorstandes der Saarbergwerke A.G., 
Germany. 
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Mr. J. H. Morrish, President, Fording Coal 
Ltd., Canada. 

Mr. Guy W. Nichols, Chairman, President 
and Chief Executive Officer, New England 
Electric System, United States. 

Mr. Robert H. Quenon, President, Peabody 
Coal Company, United States. 

Mr. George P. Schultz, Vice Chairman, 
Bechtel Group of Companies, United States. 

Mr. Richard S. Sommer, President, RS In- 
dustries, United States. 

Mr. Masami Tajiri, Managing Director, To- 
kyo Electric Power Company Inc., Japan. 

Mr. Ir. L. C. van Wachem, Member of the 
Board of Directors, Shell Internationale Pe- 
troleum, Maatschappij, Netherlands. 

Sir David Steel, Chairman, British Petro- 
leum, United Kingdom. 

Mr. Katsushige Tanaka, General Manager, 
Fuel and Ferrous Material Dept., Nippon 
Steel Corporation, Japan. 

Mr. James W. Wilcock, Chairman and Pres- 
ident, Joy Manufacturing Company, United 
States. 


Associates to the members of the Coal 
Industry Advisory Board 


Mr. Z. Allen, F. R. Schwab & Associates, 
Inc., New York, United States (Mr. N. T. 
Camicia). 

Mr. R. Belgrave, British Petroleum, Lon- 
don, United Kingdom (Sir David Steel). 

Mr. S. O. Ericson, Scandinavian Engineer- 
ing Corp., Stockman, Sweden (Mr. A. Lund- 
berg). 

Mr. D. I. Farrell, Fording Coal Ltd., Cal- 
gary, (Alberta) Canada (Mr. J. H. Morrish). 

Mr. D. J. Goerz, Bechtel National Inc., San 
Francisco, United States (Mr. G. P, Shultz). 

Mr. I. Hiwasaki, Mitsubishi Corporation, 
Tokyo, Japan (Mr. E. Haseo). 

Ms. G. Jackson, Peabody Coal Company, 
St. Louis (Missouri), United States (Mr. 
R. H. Quenon). 

Dr. M. Jelinek, Stinnes International A.G., 
Zug, Switzerland (Dr. G. Winkelmann). 

Mr. A. Kinoshita, Electric Power Develop- 
ment Co., Tokyo, Japan (Mr. Y. Morozumi). 

Mr. N. Kobayashi, Mitsubishi Corporation, 
London, United Kingdom (Mr. E. Haseo). 

Dr. I. Leibson, Bechtel Inc., San Francisco, 
United States (Mr. G. P. Shultz). 

Mr. B. Lundin, Statsforetag, Stockholm. 
Sweden (Mr. A. Lundberg). 


Mr. R. J. Maisonpierre, CONOCO Interna- 
tional Inc., Stamford (Connecticut), United 
States (Mr. R. E. Bailey). 

Mr. K. Mitsumasu, Japan Coal Develop- 
ment Co. Ltd., Tokyo, Japan (Mr. T. Ishi- 
hara). 

Mr. W. Miilkens, Bundesverband der Deuts- 
chen, Industrie (BDI), Kéln, Germany (Mr. 
H. Gruner). 


Mr. R. Ormerod, National Coal Board, Lon- 
don, United Kingdom (Sir Derek Ezra). 

Mr. K. Otfried, Saarbergwerke A.G., Saar- 
briicken, Germany (Dipl. Ing. R. Lenhartz). 

Mr. G. F. Pecchioli, Shell International 
Petroleum Company Ltd., London, United 
Kingdom (Mr, Ir. L.C. van Wachem). 

Mr. W. Peek, SSM Coal Bv, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands (Mr. P. Fentener van Vlissin- 
gen). 

Mr. Ritchie, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, 
Canada (Mr. R. C. Gilmore). 

Mr. H. Saito, Nippon Steel Corporation, 
Düsseldorf, Germany (Mr. K. Tanaka). 

Mr. T. Sato, Mitsui Mining Co Ltd., Tokyo, 
Japan (Mr. T. Ishihara). 

Dr. K. Schmidt, VDEW, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany (Dr. U. Segatz). 

Mr. Schulz, ELSAM, Fredericia, Denmark 
(Mr. P. Sachmann). 

Mr. Seyd, Stinnes A.G.. Mulheim-Ruhr, 
Germany (Dr. G. Winkelmann). 

Mr. R. H. Stau, Fording Coal Co. Ltd., Cal- 
gary (Alberta), Canada (Mr. J. H. Morrish). 

Dr. D. Sternlight, Atlantic Richfield Com- 


pany, Los Angeles, United States (Mr. T. F. 
Bradshaw). 
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NAVY CHARTER OF FOREIGN- 
BUILT VESSELS 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, last week 
we considered defense appropriations 
for fiscal year 1981. Since then, a matter 
has come to my attention that has, I be- 
lieve, an important bearing on the Navy’s 
ship procurement program. 

I understand that the Navy's military 
sealift command is now soliciting bids 
for the charter of foreign-built ships to 
carry American military cargoes and 
even for our interim rapid deployment 
fleet now stationed in Diego Garcia. My 
information is that MSC will receive bids 
until noon today and plans to charter 
“one or more” of these foreign-built ves- 
sels before December 22, 1980. 

I need not dwell before this body on 
the difficult straits the American ship- 
building industry is now in. Commercial 
orders have declined substantially and 
are expected to remain at low levels until 
the late 1980's. Access to military ship- 
building contracts may mean the differ- 
ence between life and death for many 
American yards, and the Navy itself has 
recognized its central role in assuring 
that we continue to have an adequate in- 
dustrial base and not have to rely on 
foreign yards. We in the Congress have 
long recognized our own responsibilities 
in this area by offsetting at least some of 
the unfair cost advantages enjoyed by 
many foreign competitors of American 
shipbuilders. 


In view of these efforts, it is parti- 
cularly difficult for me to understand 
how the MSC could seek to undermine 
American shipbuilding by long-term 
charters of foreign-built ships. In 
Pennsylvania alone, tens of thousands of 
workers in the steel mills, in the machine 
shops and in the shipyards depend on 
American shipbuilding. Even more work- 
ers in support industries reap the fruits 
of American shipbuilding. Now that we 
have at last come to realize the need to 
strengthen our Navy, as stated so well by 
the Wall Street Journal column by Ver- 
mont Royster, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THINKING THINGS OvER: 
SEEsaw 
(By Vermont Royster) 

“If peacetime operations were to escalate 
to & war at sea ... the balance would be 
heavily weighted on the side of the Soviet 
navy.” 

That quotation isn't from some admiral 
in the Pentagon or some “hawkish” politi- 
cian in Congress. It’s from the latest issue 
of Jane's Fighting Ships, the British publica- 
tion which for 83 years has been the au- 
thoritative source on the world's navies. 

Jane's then proceeds to document, ship 
category by ship category, the Soviet navy’s 
edge not simply in numbers (we're superior 
in numbers of carriers) but in some ad- 


vanced technology and everywhere in man- 
ning and therefore in “state of readiness.” 
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There’s nothing novel about this conclu- 
sion. The Pentagon has recently acknowl- 
edged the limited state of readiness of the 
fleet, including that of aircraft carriers, and 
of the Army and Air Force as well as the 
Navy. We heard much about that in the 
recent presidential campaign. President Car- 
ter, after having previously cut back on mili- 
tary appropriations, has lately proposed in- 
creases. President-elect Reagan proposes still 
further increases. 

Jane's thus confirms what we already 
know. What is as interesting, and perhaps 
more pertinent, are the reflections offered on 
how this state of affairs came to be. The 
substance of it lies in the dictum of Admiral 
Mahan laid down a long time ago that a dic- 
tatorship, except in times of crisis, can out- 
run a democracy in building and sustaining 
a navy. It’s a dictum that applies to armed 
forces in general. 

For over half a century our military 
preparedness has been on a kind of see- 
saw. Between 1914 and 1918 we bullt a force 
to be reckoned with. Then in the 1920s, says 
Jane’s, “the laudable aim of force reduc- 
tion overcame prudence.” 

Thus when World War II overtook us, as 
many of my generation will remember, we 
were again woefully unprepared. In 1939-40 
soldiers drilled with broomsticks and drove 
trucks as “pretend” tanks. Once in the war 
we at first had convoys shepherded by old 
World War I destroyers without even sound- 
gear to detect submarines. Many ships were 
sunk, Many merchant seamen died, for the 
years of military neglect. 

By V-J day, nonetheless, we had the most 
powerful military force in the world. The 
atom bomb aside, there was none to match 
ours. Six months later all had been dis- 
mantled. We had barely three army divi- 
sions in combat readiness. The Navy still 
had ships but all were undermanned, A de- 
stroyer on which I had served at Okinawa 
couldn't have fought one from the Hondu- 
ran navy. 

After that the seesaw went up and down. 
We pulled ourselves together for the Berlin 
Blockade crisis, re-girded ourselves for Ko- 
rea and later Vietnam. As late as 1962 Presi- 
dent Kennedy could face down Khrushchev 
over Cuba. It was a lesson the Soviets did 
not forget. 

But we did Jane’s dates the shifting of 
the balance on the seesaw from the middle 
1960s at a time when economic conditions 
in the USSR lagged far behind our own. 

“The watchword ‘detente’ was for many 
an excuse for reductions in those forces 
charged with NATO's security,” as Jane's 
puts it. “In fact, detente was providing the 
USSR with a double advantage, a diminu- 
tion of armed opposition and a bolstering 
of its technical and economic condition.” 

There was another factor too, I think, 
that affected the balance. We continued to 
think primarily in terms of nuclear war- 
fare in which we could destroy the Soviet 
Union as well as it could us. The Soviets, 
on the other hand, continued to build up 
“conventional” forces, recognizing that 
there might be many situations where 
those forces could be decisive. 


That applies to some of the current po- 
tential trouble spots, notably the Persian 
Gulf and the whole of the Middle East. We 
are scrambling around, cannibalizing many 
units, to put together a fast-reaction force. 
That’s a useful thing to do. It doesn’t solve 
our problems vis-a-vis the growing Soviet 
might. 

Faced with that grim situation we are go- 
ing to have to do what President-elect Rea- 
gan plans to do, increase military spending. 
We err, though, if we think that solves the 
problem. The temptation will be to look at 
the billions Mr. Reagan adds to the military 
budget, grit our teeth at the cost and then 
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sigh with relief that something is being 
done about our defenses. 

But the real secret of the Soviet success 
in building up military power isn't in the 
total spent but in the fact that Russia has 
spent steadily on long-range programs 
steadily adhered to. One small but signifi- 
cant note: When Mr. Reagan takes office in 
January, the head of the Soviet navy will 
mark his 25th year in that post. In the same 
period we've had six Presidents, ten Secre- 
tarles of Defense and a score of Chiefs of 
Staff, all with different ideas about our de- 
fense forces. 

So something more is required than 
money. Otherwise all President Reagan will 
have done is tip our end of the seesaw tem- 
porarily. For what about the President who 
follows Mr. Reagan? 

The something more that’s required is 
something Admiral Mahan thought a de- 
mocracy can't do, maintain a steady and 
consistent defense policy. Just throwing 
money at the defense problem risks waste 
and mistakes. It also risks weariness and po- 
litical reaction, a problem the Soviet Union 
doesn’t haye. 

Mr. Reagan would do better, I think, to 
proceed perhaps less rapidly but with a long- 
range program the country will sustain. The 
rest is up to us. We'll have to change our na- 
tional psychology of swinging from alarm to 
complacency. That will take some doing. But 
if it isn't done our military defense will 
never get off that seesaw. 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I call upon 
the Navy to, consistent with national 
security needs, immediately review the 
bid solicitation and seek American built 
vessels. 


EXPORT CREDIT STATEMENT OF 
SENATORS HEINZ AND GARN 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I submit 
the following statement for the RECORD 
on behalf of Senator Garn and myself: 

We feel impelled to comment on the 
recent offer by the Finance Ministers of 
the European Community to raise the 
floor under export credit interest rates 
by a modest 0.6 percent. The adminis- 
tration has labeled this offer as welcome 
but “grossly inadequate.” That charac- 
terization, we think, is auite apt. Those 
of us in the Congress who have been 
supporters of the Export-Import Bank 
over the past 2 years have repeatedly 
noted that while we support the Bank in 
its efforts to provide the American ex- 
porting community with adeauate export 
financing, it would be far better to sit 
down with our trade competitors in the 
OECD and reach a sensible agreement 
to end the cutrate and cutthroat compe- 
tition in subsidized export credits. With 
market rates approaching 12 percent per 
annum, the European offer to go to a 
8.35-percent interest rate floor in credits 
to the developing world can only be 
characterized as “grossly inadequate.” 

What is particularly distressing to us 
about the recent offer is that the reports 
coming out of Europe indicate that the 
European Community and the Japanese 
would like to reach an agreement which 
provides internationally agreed upon 
export credits reflecting the true cost of 
money in the currency in which the 
export credits are offered, but that one 
recalcitrant member of the group has 
thwarted all attempts to do so. It is no 
secret that that member is France. 
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We must say that we find the French 
attitude on this issue to be an appalling 
signal of an intention to engage in a 
predatory export strategy in the large 
capital goods sector, in items such as 
aircraft and power generating equip- 
ment. Such behavior has no place in an 
international trading community based 
on equity and reciprocity—the sort of 
community which the U.S. Government 
has striven to achieve since its first post- 
war efforts to rebuild Europe and Japan. 


It is our hope that the French Gov- 
ernment will reconsider its position on 
this issue and that it will overrule the 
recent position taken by its Finance 
Minister. Predatory behavior in trade has 
no place in the Western community of 
nations, whether it is in the more obvi- 
ous mode of dumping, or in the more 
concealed mode of subsidized export 
credits. 


As supporters of the Export-Import 
Bank, and as Senators who plan to take 
a very active role in the trade arena in 
the 97th Congress, we want to go on rec- 
ord now, in no uncertain terms, to warn 
that a continued French position block- 
ing an international agreement to end 
subsidized export financing can only re- 
sult in an export credit war in which the 
entire Western exporting community— 
and most particularly the French export- 
ing community—loses. We hope that it 
would be clear to the French Government 
that during the forthcoming OECD ex- 
port credit negotiations the current ad- 
ministration has the full support of the 
majority of the next Congress and that 
continued foot-dragging and obstruc- 
tionism in the waning days of the Carter 
administration can only create animosity 
and retaliation from the 97th Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 5:21 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives announced that the 
Speaker has signed the following bills 
and joint resolutions: 

S. 885. An act to assist the electric con- 
sumers of the Pacific Northwest through use 
of the Federal Columbia River Power System 
to achieve cost-effective energy conservation, 
to encourage the development of renewable 
energy resources, to establish a representa- 
tive regional power planning process, to as- 
sure the region of an efficient and adequate 
power supply, and for other purposes; 

S. 1135. An act to provide for certain lands 
to be held in trust for thé Moapa Band of 
Paiutes and to be considered to be part of 
the Moapa Indian Reservation; 

S. 1179. An act to Incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; 

S. 1386. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 and the Museum Services Act to 
extend the authorization of appropriations 
contained in such acts, to amend the Arts 
and Artifacts Indemnity Act to make certain 
changes in the coverage provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Dr, Halla 
Brown; 

5. 1828. An act to exempt the existing fa- 
cilities of the Milner Dam from section 14 
of the Federal Power Act, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2352, An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility, to extend the duration of such Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; 
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S. 2441. An act to amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for such Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3152. An act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to extend the authorization for such 
Acts for two additional years; 

S. 3193. An act to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building; 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23 through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week”; 

H.R. 2510. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal employees to 
obtain review of certain disability deter- 
minations made by the Office of Personnel 
Management under the civil service retire- 
ment and disability system; 

H.R. 2583. An act to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to discontinue 
civil service annuity payments for periods of 
unemployment as a justice or Judge of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4892. An act to repeal section 506 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Natives 
from the Alaska Native Roll and to allow 
their enrollment with the Metlakatla Indian 
Community; 

H.R. 7698. An act for the relief of two min- 
ing claimants; 

H.R. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edison 
Chiloquin and for the transfer of moneys 
otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from 
the Klamath Indian Settlement to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the acquisition of 
replacement lands or interests; 

H.R. 8117. An act to amend the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, and for other purposes: and 

H.J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to authorize 
the United States Secret Service to continue 
to furnish protection to the former Vice 
President or his spouse. 


The bill S. 885 and the joint resolution 
Senate Joint Resolution 156, were sub- 
sequently signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

The other enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution were subsequently signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
DeECONCINI) . 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on today. 
November 25, 1980, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill and joint resolution: 

S. 885. An act to assist the electrical con- 
sumers of the Pacific Northwest through the 
use of the Federal Columbia River Power 
System to achieve cost-effective energy con- 
servation, to encourage the development of 
renewable energy resources, to establish a 
representative regional power planning proc- 
ess, to assure the region of an efficient and 
adequate power supply, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23 through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week.” 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with ac- 
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companying papers, reports, and docu- 
ments, which were referred as indicated: 


EC-4971. A communication from the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller), transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the value of property, 
supplies, and commodities provided by the 
Berlin Magistrate and under German Offset 
Agreement for the quarter ended September 
30, 1980; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-4972. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research, 
Development, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, notice of a study with re- 
spect to converting the schoolbus operation 
at Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., and the de- 
cision that performance under contract is 
the most cost effective method of accom- 
plishment; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

EC-4973. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research, 
Development, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, notice of a study with re- 
spect to converting the family housing 
maintenance function at Beale Air Force 
Base, Calif., and the decision that perform- 
ance under contract is the most cost effec- 
tive method of accomplishment; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

EC-—4974. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research, 
Development, and Logistics), transmitting, 
pursuant to law, notice of a study with re- 
spect to converting the transient aircraft 
alert maintenance function at Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., and the decision that per- 
formance under contract is the most cost 
effective method of accomplishment; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-4975. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (Installations, 
Logistics, and Financial Management), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
study with respect to converting the insect 
and rodent control activity at Ford Hood, 
Tex., and the decision that performance un- 
der contract is the most cost effective meth- 
od of accomplishment; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

EC-4976. A communication from the Act- 
ing Administrator of the Energy Information 
Administration, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
sales of refined petroleum products and 
sales of retail gasoline for August 1980; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-4977. A communication from the Act- 
ing Chairman of the Guam Election Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
results of the election for President/Vice 
President of the United States in Guam; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-4978. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, & re- 
port entitled “Humics, Chlorination, and 
Drinking Water Quality”; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-4979. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration. transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed prospectus for acquisition by lease 
of space for the new statutory location of 
the U.S. district court in White Plains, N.Y.; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-4980. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Additional Federal Aid For Urban 
Water Distribution Systems Should Wait Un- 
til Needs Are Clearly Established"; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-4981. A communication from the U.S. 
Trade Representative, transmitting, pursuant 
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to law, the final instruments and texts of 
the bilateral agreements negotiated during 
the Tokyo round of the multilateral trade 
negotiations; to the Committee on Finance. 

EC-4982. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury (Legisla- 
tive Affairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
project performance audit reports prepared 
by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, special studies pre- 
pared by the External Review and Evalua- 
tion Office of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and project performance audit 
reports or project completion reports pre- 
pared by the Asian Development Bank; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-4983. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports on international agreements, 
other than treaties, entered Into by the 
United States in the 60-day period prior to 
November 18, 1980; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-4984. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Postal Service Merit Program Shouid 
Provide More Incentive For Improving Per- 
formance”; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-4985. A communication from the Mayor 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
District of Columbia Self-Government and 
Governmental Reorganization Act with re- 
spect to the authorization, issuance, security, 
and payment of bonds, notes, and other 
obligations of the District of Columbia to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4986. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Community Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
second semi-annual report of the Commu- 
nity Services Administration's Inspector 
General for the period April 1 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1980; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-4987. A communication from the Chief 
of the Procurement and Property Manage- 
ment Branch of the Community Services 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Administra- 
tion on the utilization of foreign excess 
property for fiscal year 1980; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4988. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Millions In Stock Funds Misman- 
aged At Defense Personnel Support Center"; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-4989. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report en- 
titled “Policies On U.S. Citizens Studying 
Medicine Abroad Need Review And Reap- 
praisal”; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memorials 
were laid before the Senate and were 
referred or ordered to lie on the table as 
indicated: 

POM-930. A petition from a citizen of 
Mechanicsville, Va., concerning the appoint- 
ment of certain individuals in the Reagan 
administration; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-931. A petition from a citizen of 
Macungie, Pa.. concerning the appointment 
of certain individuals in the Reagan admin- 
istration; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-—932. A petition from a citizen of El 
Dorado, Ark., concerning the appointment of 
certain individuals in the Reagan adminis- 
tration; ordered to lie on the table. 

POM-933. A petition from a citizen of In- 
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dependence, Kans., concerning the appoint- 
ment of certain individuals in the Reagan 
administration; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

POM-934. A petition from a citizen of 
Felton, Calif., concerning the appointment 
of certain individuals in the Reagan admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

POM-935. A petition from a citizen of So- 
lana Beach Calif., concerning the appoint- 
ment of certain individuals in the Reagan 
administration; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment (in the nature of 
a substitute) : 

H.R. 5505. An act to simplify certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 96-1033). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment (in the nature of 
a substitute) and an amendment to the title: 

H.R. 5391. An act to amend chapter 42 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the determination of second tier 
taxes (Rept. No. 96-1034). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments: 

H.R. 5043. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the tax 
treatment of bankruptcy. insolvency, and 
similar proceedings, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 96-1035). 

H.R. 7956. An act to make various changes 
in the tax laws (Rept. No. 96-1036). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments, and an amendment 
to the title: 

H.R. 4968. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that in cer- 
tain cases the net operating loss carryover 
period for a taxpayer who ceases to be real 
estate investment trust shall be the same as 
the net operating loss carryover period for a 
taxpayer who continues to be real estate in- 
vestment trust (Rept. No. 96-1037). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments, and an amend- 
ment to the title: 

H.R. 6806. An act to amend sections 46(f) 
and 167(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the treatment of public 
utility property (Rept. No. 96-1038). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I report favorably sun- 
dry nominations in the Coast Guard 
which have previously appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and, to save the 
expense of printing them on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, ask that they lie on the 
Secretary's desk for the information of 
Senators. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(The nominations ordered to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk were printed in the 
RECORD of November 12 and November 
18, 1980, at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings). 
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INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3226. A bill for the relief of Wesley 
United Methodist Church, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; to the Select Committee on Small 
Business. 

By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself and 
Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 3227. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 

Bane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 3228. A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment and validation of U.S. oil and gas lease 
No. M-15450 (ND); to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3229. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize the appro- 
priation of special earthquake relief assist- 
ance for Italy in fiscal year 1980, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. McCuure, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. LEAHY, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, and Mr. METZENBAUM). 

S. 3230. A bill to provide for reconstruction 
assistance for the victims of the recent 
earthquakes in Italy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. HAYAKAWA (for himself 


and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 3227. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Bane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
BENJAMIN BANE 
@ Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill on behalf of my- 
self and Mr. Cranston that will provide 
that Benjamin Bane shall be considered 
not to have lost his status as a citizen of 

the United States. 

Dr. Bane has through the years fallen 
victim to a series of catastrophic and ad- 
ministrative situations beyond his con- 
trol. Dr. Bane was born in Durham, N.C. 
in 1905. In 1911, Benjamin Bane traveled 
with his parents to South Africa where 
he remained until he was 23 years old. 
At that time, he decided to continue his 
education as a dentist in the United 
States. However, upon discovering that 
his premedical education would not be 
accepted in the United States, Dr. Bane 
alternatively pursued his education in 
England where he obtained his doctorate 
of dentistry. 

When Dr. Bane attempted to return 
to the United States, he was informed at 
the U.S. Embassy in England that a pass- 
port could not be issued in the absence 
of a birth certificate. Unfortunately, the 
Hall of Records in North Carolina, where 
his birth certificate was filed, had been 
destroyed by fire. In a subsequent at- 
tempt to obtain a U.S. passport, he was 
told that it would be expeditious to apply 
for and travel on a British passport. 
Therein lies the tragedy. In the haste of 
the processing, Dr. Bane was not in- 
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formed that his application for a British 
passport would in any way affect his 
American citizenship. 

Unfortunately, the rest of Dr. Bane’s 
efforts to prove his citizenship have been 
unsuccessful, even though he eventually 
was able to secure another record of his 
American birth. This American born 
doctor, a California constitutent of mine, 
is now terminally ill, and I am most 
proud to sponsor this bill on his behalf.@ 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3229. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to authorize the 
appropriation of special earthquake re- 
lief assistance for Italy in fiscal year 1980, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE ASSISTANCE 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned by the severe earth- 
quakes which struck southern Italy 2 
days ago. The death toll is expected to 
approach 3,000, and at least 100,000 peo- 
ple are expected to be homeless. Accord- 
ing to the Italian Government, 97 mu- 
nicipalities have suffered serious damage 
in the provinces of Naples, Salerno, 
Potenza, and Avellino. 

I believe that our concern would be 
great wherever and whenever such a dis- 
aster strikes. But it is even greater in 
the case of Italy, such a close friend and 
ally of the United States with which we 
have strong bonds of mutual interest and 
friendship, Our Nation should take the 
lead in organizing an international re- 
sponse to the destruction and casualties, 
which have spread over 10,000 square 
miles in the vicinity of Naples. They are 
much greater than the last major earth- 
quake which struck the Friuli region of 
northern Italy in 1976, killing 997 people 
and making some 45,000 homeless. 

Mr. President, the damage is enormous 
and the human tragedy demands a gen- 
erous and immediate response from the 
United States. I am consulting urgently 
with the administration, which is making 
emergency relief available, both through 
our diplomatic posts and through our 
military installations. Six helicopters, 
1,000 tents, and relief commodities and 
supplies have already been suvplied by 
the United States; more are on their way. 

Both the Italian and U.S. Govern- 
ments are now compiling on an emer- 
gency basis the full reouirements for re- 
lief and rehabilitation in southern Italy. 
We can exvect clarification of the extent 
of needs from the Italian Government 
and a full assessment from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Foreign Disaster Assistance with- 
in a matter of days. 

The full imvact of the earthauake will 
not be fully known for some time. But, 
the immediate humanitarian needs of 
the earthouake victims are those needs 
common to all victims of natural disas- 
ters—food, water, shelter, medicine, 
blankets, and other supplies. 


Additional amounts. however, will 
surely be needed in the davs ahead. 
Given the escalating humanitarian needs 
in Italy, and the constraints on the 
availability of disaster relief funds dur- 
ing the remainder of this fiscal year, I 
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believe that special legislation should be 
expeditiously considered by Congress. 
For that reason I am introducing today 
a bill to provide $50,000,000 in emer- 
gency relief and rehabilitation assistance 
to the earthquake victims of Italy. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
an emergency appropriation for re- 
sponding to the relief and rehabilitation 
needs of earthquake victims in Italy. 
This is a working bill which I hope will 
receive the speedy consideration of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In addi- 
tion, I look forward to working with the 
Committee on Appropriations to insure 
that we respond promptly and effectively 
to this humanitarian crisis. Our Nation 
did so for northern Italy in 1976; it 
should do so again for southern Italy 
today. 

I am hopeful that our Government, in 
concert with others in the international 
community, will spare no effort in re- 
sponding to any appeals for help from 
the Italian Government. The people of 
Italy have suffered a great tragedy. They 
are our good friends. And we must con- 
tinue the long tradition of mutual 
friendship and concern. 

I request that material relevant to the 
earthquake, just received from the Office 
of Foreign Disaster Assistance, be in- 
serted, following the text of the bill, at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
memo were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3229 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
495B of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out subsection (c) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) The President is authorized to fur- 
nish assistance, on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine, for disaster relief and 
reconstruction in Italy to assist in alleviat- 
ing the human suffering caused by recent 
earthquakes in that country. In addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, there is authorized to be appropriated 
for purposes of this section $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1981, which amount is author- 
ized to remain available until expended. As- 
sistance under this section shall be provided 
in accordance with the policies and general 
authorities contained in section 491."; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(d) Obligations incurred before the date 
of enactment of this subsection against 
other appropriations or accounts for the pur- 
pose of providing relief and reconstruction 
assistance to the people of Italy may be 
charged to the appropriations under this 
section.”. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 24, 1980. 


INFORMATION MEMORANDUM FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


From: Joseph A. Mitchell, Director, Office of 
U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance 

Subject: Public Response to Foreign Disaster 
Situations 


As you know, a devastating earthquake has 
struck the Naples region of Italy. While we 
are still in the process of gathering informa- 
tion on the exact toll of this disaster, it does 
appear to be a serious situation. We will be 
producing periodic situation reports during 
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the emergency phase of the disaster which 
will be available should you require this in- 
formation. Also, we will have specific infor- 
mation available on the voluntary agencies 
conducting relief programs in the area. 
Please be advised that as of this date the 
Government of Italy has not asked for inter- 
national assistance. 

In the past, some members of Congress 
and their staffs have suggested that the is- 
Suance of guidance material on the subject 
of public donations to the victims of foreign 
disasters would be useful. To maximize 
United States assistance to disaster victims 
while serving the interests of the public more 
effectively and efficiently, we are providing 
the following guidelines for your use when 
contacted by constituents about donations 
to victims of foreign disasters: 

(1) Those who wish to contribute to any 
relief efforts should be encouraged to make 
cash donations to their favorite voluntary 
agency with programs in the affected coun- 
try. Voluntary agencies work at the local 
level abroad and are, therefore, keenly aware 
of the victims’ needs as well as the cultural 
and social customs which define appropriate 
types of assistance. Several voluntary agen- 
cies, including the Red Cross, have estab- 
lished programs around the world. 

(2) Although most people give food or 
clothing more readily than money, cash do- 
nations entail no transport costs and create 
greater flexibility in terms of the types of 
relief given. Not only do cash donations help 
meet the victims’ perceived needs more rap- 
idly, but they also help satisfy other needs 
which, after such disruptive events, can 
change quickly and unexpectedly. In con- 
trast, the process of collecting items such as 
food and clothing can often be painstakingly 
slow and their benefit thus dramatically 
reduced. 

(3) The U.S. Government does not have 
funds for the transportation of privately do- 
nated goods to disaster victims. In addition, 
the use of United States military transport 
is limited by the Department of Defense 
(DOD) to situations where there is no civil- 
fan transportation available. When DOD 
transportation is used for any foreign dis- 
aster purpose, it must be paid for out of 
limited funds appropriated for foreign dis- 
aster relief. Therefore, if your constituents 
decide to collect goods for disaster victims, 
arranging to transport those goods should be 
as important to them as the collection of the 
goods themselves. Constituents should be 
urged to collect only those items requested 
or approved by the receiving agency, whether 
that agency be a voluntary organization or 
an agency in the affected country. 

If you have any questions, please contact 
the Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance 
Agency for International Development, at 
202-632-9784. Your assistance and coopera- 
tion in helping disaster victims, as well as 
preventing relief supply and telephone lines 
from becoming clogged, would be invaluable. 
Thank you. 


[Situation Report No. 1 Monday, 
November 24, 1980, 4:00 p.m.] 
ITALY—EARTHQUAKE 
Data 

Strike Date: November 23, 1980. 
Location: Naples region including the cit- 
ies of Avellino, Potenza, Salerno, Naples, 


Caserta, Benevento, Murolucano, Pescopa- 
gano and Balvano. 30 percent of the province 
of Basilicata was badly damaged. 

Dead: Over 700. 

Homeless: Unknown. 

Injured: Unknown. 

People Affected: Unable to determine. 

Intensity: Major earthquake measuring 68 
on Richter Scale occurred on November 23 
followed by seven tremors. Aftershocks con- 
tinued in Naples A.M. of November 24. 

Damage: Extent of damage unknown. 


November 25, 1980 


General situation 


Widespread damage has been reported over 
an area of approximately 2,500 square miles. 
Details of damage are not yet available. 

Travel within Naples becoming more diffi- 
cult and park areas have become congested. 

Streets in Naples are jammed with cars as 
most people expect another shock and are 
afraid to return to their homes. 

Warning broadcast to inhabitants of Na- 
ples that water supply already polluted and 
that drinking water must be boiled. 


Action taken by the Government of Italy 


Italian government has mobilized 2,500 
troops from Naples in an effort to assist 
victims. 

Vield hospitals are being set up in all ma- 
jor areas: Avellino, Potenza, Eboli. 

One hundred fifty trailer trucks departed 
from Ancona with emergency supplies. 

Bari and its province have also been mo- 
bilized in sending manpower and equipment 
to nearby areas. 

Mr. Guiseppe Lamberletti has been desig- 
nated the Coordinator of the relief effort. 


Assistance provided by the U.S. Government 


None to date. The U.S. Ambassador has not 
yet formally submitted a disaster determina- 
tion. 


Assistance provided by American voluntary 
agencies/private groups 
None. 
Assistance provided by the international 
community 


League of Red Cross Societies has made & 
first installment of $290,698.00 to the Italian 
Red Cross to locally purchase essential relief 
supplies. 

JOSEPH A. MITCHELL, 
Director. 
[Situation Report No. 2, Tuesday, November 
24, 1980, 3:30 p.m.] 


ITALY— EARTHQUAKE 
Data 


Strike Date: November 23, 1980. 

Location: Naples region including the 
cities of Avellino, Potenza, Salerno, Naples, 
Caserta, Benevento, Murolucano, Pescopa- 
gano and Balvano. 30 percent of the province 
of Basilicata was badly damaged. 

Dead: Over 1,700 (unofficial 2,000-3,000) . 

Homeless: 100,000. 

Injured: Unknown. 

People Affected: Unable to determine. 

Intensity: Major earthquake measuring 6.8 
on Richter Scale occurred on November 23 
followed by seven tremors. Aftershocks con- 
tinued in Naples A.M. of November 24. 

Damage: Extent of damage unknown. 


General situation 


Widespread damage has been reported over 
an area of approximately 2,500 square miles. 
Details of damage are not yet available. 

Affected area is mostly in mountain or hill 
country and difficulty is encountered in get- 
ting accurate figures as to dead, injured and 
homeless. However, official channels indicate 
that all affected towns have been reached by 
assistance teams. 

Urban areas suffered considerable damage 
where facades of many standing buildings 
have fallen to the streets. 

Travel within Naples becoming more diffi- 
cult and park areas have become congested. 

Streets in Naples are jammed with cars as 
most people expect another shock and are 
afraid to return to their homes. 

Shelter appears to be the greatest need. 
Specific requests have been made for tents, 
trailers and possible pre-fabricated housing 
units. Blankets, beds, heaters, cooking 
equipment and electric generators are also 
in large demand. 


Warning broadcast to inhabitants of 


Naples that water supply already polluted 
and that drinking water must be boiled. 
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Action taken by the Government of Italy 

Itallan government has mobilized 12,000 
troops from Naples In an effort to assist vic- 
tims with 7,000 already on the scene. 

Field hospitals are being set up in all ma- 
jor areas: Avellino, Potenza, Eboli. 

One hundred fifty trailer trucks departed 
from Ancona with emergency supplies. 

Bari and its province have also been mo- 
bilized in sending manpower and equipment 
to nearby areas. 

Mr. Giuseppe Lamberletti has been desig- 
nated the Coordinator of the relief effort. 

Convoys of relief supplies, firemen, equip- 
ment, etc. continue to move into the area. 

Italian Red Cross has provided 27 ambu- 
lances and personnel, medication and blood 
plasma. 

Government relief coordination center has 
been established in Potenza. 

Assistance provided by the U.S. Government 

The American Charge d'Affaires, Robert 
P. Paganelli, on November 2, 1980 deter- 
mined that a disaster situation existed in 
Italy. It is requested that $25,000 be com- 
mitted toward the shipment of tents. 

U.S, tasked DOD to airlift up to 1,000 
tents from European stock. The shipment 
will be composed of various sized U.S. mili- 
tary-type tents. 

U.S. is deploying six helicopters (four Air 
Force and two naval) to be used for both 
reconnaissance and relief operations. 

U.S. military installations within the 
region have been alerted to lend to the GOI 
such rescue and relief operations as 
necessary. 

Assistance povided by American voluntary 
agencies private groups 

CRS has committed an initial $50,000 to 
the Italian Earthquake Fund which will be 
supervised by CARITAS in Italy. 

CRS is also conducting its annual appeal 
for clothing which will be used to replenish 
the supply distributed from its stock in 
Italy. 

Save The Children Federation engaged 
in explanatory review and small fund raising 
activities which are expected to result in a 
$10,000 effort, 

Assistance provided by the international 

community 

The GOI, to date has not issued an inter- 
national appeal for ajd to the victims of the 
earthquake. 

League of Red Cross Societies has made 
a first installment of $290,698 to the Italian 
Red Cross to locally purchase essential relief 
supplies. 

United Kingdom has sent 216 tents and 
5000 blankets. 

Switzerland—200 tents. 

Australia—$432,250 cash to National 
Appeal in Australia, organized by Italian 
Community. 

Joseph A. Mitchell, 
Director. @ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
S. 2542 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. SarBANES) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2542, a bill 
to grant a Federal charter to the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 211 


At the request of Mr. Hatcx, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Levin), the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Baucus), and 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
SCHMITT) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 211, a joint reso- 
lution designating the week beginning 
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March 8, 1981, as “Women’s History 
Week.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 492 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), 
and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
COHEN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 492, a resolution to 
amend and implement rule XLII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, relating 
to employment practices. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


AMENDMENT NO. 2632 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BAYH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 8350) for boundary expansion 
of Crater Lake National Park in the 
State of Oregon and the establishment of 
the Women’s Rights National Historical 
Park in the State of New York, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President during the 
last 18 years, I have worked with several 
Members of this body, most recently with 
my distinguished colleague from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR), to try to complete the pro- 
gram that was started some time ago 
relative to the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. Before the end of the session, 
I hope to be able to introduce with Sen- 
ator Lucar an amendment which will 
complete this task. 


This amendment will include the ex- 
cluded portions of the town of Beverly 
Shores within the boundaries of the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. Ever 
since the lakeshore was established in 
1966, the exclusion of two sections of 
Beverly Shores known as the “island” 
and “highway strip” has brought the 
issue of the Indiana dunes back before 
Congress time and again. The amend- 
ment being offered today will put the 
issue to rest. We ask for the support of 
all Senators. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DUNES 


The Indiana dunes is located at the 
southern tip of Lake Michigan entirely 
within the State of Indiana. It consists 
of a fascinating complex of dune ridges, 
moving dunes, beautiful beaches, 
marshes, woodlands, and bogs. Over the 
years some of these natural features 
have been destroyed by residential and 
commercial development. However, other 
parts have been preserved and protected 
by both individual and governmental 
efforts. 

The major portions of the National 
Lakeshore are located between the cities 
of Gary, Hammond, and East Chicago on 
the west, and Michigan City on the east. 
Also located in this area are a number 
of towns, several steel mills, a public 
utility generating station, and the In- 
diana Dunes State Park. The lakeshore 
is within 50 miles of the Chicago loop 
with easy access from Chicago, Gary, 
Michigan City, and South Bend by the 
South Shore Railroad. It is a recreation- 
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al area for the people of this vast metro- 
politan region. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 

In 1966, the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore was created after a long effort 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. 
The 1966 bill brought approximately 
8,330 acres within the boundaries of the 
lakeshore including two-thirds of the 
town of Beverly Shores and 2,220 acres 
in the Indiana Dunes State Park. 

In 1976, a second Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore bill was passed expand- 
ing the lakeshore to include an addi- 
tional 3,663 acres including 330 acres 
of the Hoosier Prairie, a State nature 
preserve. This brought the total acreage 
of the park to 11,993 acres, not counting 
another 542 acres within the boundaries 
beneath Lake Michigan. 

However, the 1976 bill again did not 
include the portions of the town of 
Beverly Shores remaining outside the 
lakeshore. Instead Congress authorized 
the Park Service to conduct a study of 
these remaining portions of Beverly 
Shores as well as an area commonly 
known as the “NIPSCO Greenbelt.” 

Unfortunately, the 1976 bill also re- 
duced the homeowners’ right to a 25- 
year leaseback to only 20 years—the 
shortest leaseback term of any unit in 
the National Park System. It also re- 
moved the suspension of condemnation 
for homeowners contained in Senator 
Douglas’ original 1966 legislation. These 
changes had the effect of creating some 
opposition to inclusion of the balance of 
Beverly Shores which did not exist 
before. 

By 1977, the study was completed. In 
1978, the Senate voted to include the 
Beverly Shores study areas in the lake- 
shore as a part of other legislation. How- 
ever, those provisions were dropped in 
conference committee because the House 
had not voted on them. 


Last year Senator Lucar and I intro- 
duced S. 599 to include the excluded 
portions of Beverly Shores in the lake- 
shore. On October 29, 1979, the House 
passed by a voice vote an amended ver- 
sion of H.R. 2742, the companion bill to 
S. 599. This amended version not only 
included the excluded portions of Bev- 
erly Shores, but also some additional 
areas including parts of the NIPSCO 
Greenbelt as well as a portion of the 
town of Dune Acres. H.R. 2742 as passed 
by the House also increased the lease- 
back for homeowners from 20 years to 
25 years, not to extend beyond the year 
2010, and as an alternative, provided 
homeowners the option of a life estate. 


H.R. 2742 was not reported out of the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee, although a modified version 
of that bill had the support of the chair- 
man of the Parks, Recreation, and Re- 
newable Resources Subcommittee, Sena- 
tor Bumpers. However, the House in- 
cluded another set of dunes provisions 
in S. 1910, a bill relating to American 
Falls in Idaho, which came back from 
the House as an omnibus parks bill. 

The dunes provisions contained in the 
House version of S. 1910 included the 
remaining portions of Beverly Shores 
and five other relatively undeveloped 
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areas, but omitted the NIPSCO Green- 
belt and any part of the town of Dune 
Acres. S. 1910 provided leasebacks until 
October 1, 2010, and the alternative of a 
life-estate. It also suspended the power 
of condemnation for 10 years. 

The provisions of the amendment we 
are offering today are identical to the 
dunes provisions in S. 1910, with one 
small exception: To be eligible for the 
leaseback provisions one does not have 
to be a homeowner of record as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. The reason for deleting this 
provision was to make sure that in the 
event that appropriations were not 
forthcoming, a homeowner would not be 
faced with a situation where he could 
not find a buyer because the buyer 
would not be eligible for the leaseback 
provisions. However, under our amend- 
ment life estates would still be limited to 
owners of record as of October 1, 1980. 

THE ISSUE OF BEVERLY SHORES 

The town of Beverly Shores is located 
at the eastern end of the lakeshore, next 
to Michigan City, Ind. It contains the 
longest strip of lakeshore bordering Lake 
Michigan, extending approximately 5 
miles from the Indiana Dunes State Park 
to Michigan City. 

The center of Beverly Shores has 
come to be known as the “island.” The 
“island” is not actually an island sur- 
rounded by water, but the largest portion 
of the town that was not included in the 
lakeshore in 1966. It is completely sur- 
rounded by lakeshore property, and it is 
located along the beach immediately be- 
hind Lake Front Drive. 

The island is 2 miles long and '% 
mile wide, encompassing both high dunes 
and wetlands. The U.S. 12 highway strip 
is the only other part of Beverly Shores 
excluded from the lakeshore. It is 14% 
miles long bordering either side of U.S. 
Highway 12. 

Failure to include the Beverly Shores 
“island” within the lakeshore places a 
hole in the largest tract of land in the 
lakeshore. Unless Beverly Shores “is- 
land” is added to the lakeshore, the use 
of the 5 miles of beach between the In- 
diana Dunes State Park and Michigan 
City will be severely limited by inade- 
quate parking, poor access, and lack of 
adequate visitor facilities, particularly 
the 2 miles directly in front of the ‘‘is- 
land.” 

Failure to include the U.S. highway 12 
strip will allow intensive commercial de- 
velopment near the entrance to the 
largest part of the lakeshore, prevent 
use of a portion of it for much needed 
visitor parking, and prevent restoration 
ee = remainder to a relatively natural 
s y 


The reason the remaining portions of 
Beverly Shores have not yet been added 
to the lakeshore has primarily been the 
cost of acquisition. Acquisition of the 
Beverly Shores “island” and “highway 
strip” would cost approximately $31.5 
million. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment has already invested over $60 mil- 
lion in land acquisition for the lakeshore, 
not counting the lands purchased by the 
State of Indiana. At today’s prices, this 
property would be worth much, much 
more. 
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The Beverly Shores portion of the 
lakeshore can never be fully developed 
properly as a recreational area without 
inclusion of the island. Furthermore, 
commercial and residential development 
in the very heart of the largest part of 
the lakeshore would destroy much of the 
intrinsic beauty and value of the invest- 
ment we have already made. 

Inclusion in the lakeshore is desper- 
ately needed to allow the Park Service to 
acquire any land threatened by immedi- 
ate development. Otherwise, Beverly 
Shores “island” and “highway strip” will 
become a jumble of McDonald's, Ken- 
tucky fried chickens, gas stations, high 
rise condominiums, trailer courts, motels, 
quick markets, and other commercial 
development. All this would be in the very 
heart of the lakeshore. 

THE STUDY 

The study of the Beverly Shores area 
completed by the Park Service in June 
1977 at the request of Congress describes 
this area as follows: 

Area III-A is the Beverly Shores “Island”, 
a 652 acre low-density residential area, with 
minimal commercial development... .” Of 
this 652 acres, 453 acres are open space, 131 
acres are residential, 54 acres are streets and 
roads, and the remaining 14 acres include a 
park, two institutional buildings, and 6 busi- 
nesses. On the 131 residential acres there 
are 287 homes. However, 77 percent of the 
area consists of open space, streets and 
roads. 

Area III-C is a 56 acres strip of land 
lying along both sides of U.S. Highway 12 
which supports low density residential and 
commercial development.” Of this 56 acres, 
34 acres are open space, 5 acres are residen- 
tial, 7 acres are in streets and roads, 9 acres 
are business, and one acre has an institu- 
tional building. On the 5 acres of residential 
property, there are 14 buildings, and there 
are 13 buildings on the 9 acres of business 
property. Seventy three percent of this area 
consists of open space, streets and roads. 


If these two areas are not included in 
the lakeshore, the study projects a popu- 
lation of over 8,000 people with 2,560 
buildings. Among the impacts of such 
development noted by the Park Service 
study are: 

The population could increase from an 
estimated population of 900 to an estimated 
population of 8,000 assuming the area was 
developed to its currently zoned private de- 
velopment potential. A local resident popu- 
lation of 8,000 could result in almost ezclu- 
sive use of the federally owned beach by 
locals rather than the intended use by re- 
gional and national visitors. (Emphasis 
added.) 

The area would continue to be attractive 
for second-home and primary residential 
development, multi-family residential and 
commercial development, and potentially 
for highrise condominium development and 
related tourist services development such 
as fast food places, quick markets, and 
motels. 

Strip commercial development along U.S. 
12 might continue the degradation of visual 
quality in this area. 

Development of commercial and multi- 
family structures ... might result in the 
loss of the highly scenic quality that pres- 
ently exists. This development might result 
in the visual encroachment of signs, large 
off-street parking lots, multi-storied struc- 
tures, and overhead utility lines, and the sub- 
stantial removal of vegetation. 


Again, all this would be in the very 
heart of the lakeshore. 
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THE IMMEDIATE THREAT TO THE LAKESHORE 
AND ITS POTENTIAL PROMISE 

The above scenario has suddenly be- 
come a very serious immediate threat to 
the lakeshore. A few days ago, on No- 
vember 20, 1980, an Indiana court ruled 
that the Beverly Shores zoning ordi- 
nance was invalid. That zoning ordi- 
nance was all that stood in the way of 
intensive development of the Beverly 
Shores “island” and “highway strip.” 

This action by the court makes pas- 
sage of this legislation even more urgent 
because homes, trailer courts, high rise 
condominiums, motels, quick markets, 
and commercial developments can now 
be built virtually without restriction in 
those two sections of Beverly Shores 
which are not in the lakeshore. 

Correction of this problem will not 
only require promulgation of a new or- 
dinance which will take several weeks, 
but it will also require adoption of a 
master plan which will take months. 
Thus inclusion in the lakeshore is now 
desparately needed to allow the Park 
Service to acquire any land threatened 
by immediate development. 

A major reason for inclusion of this 
area in the lakeshore has always been to 
prevent intensive development from oc- 
curring in the future. Every year that 
passes, more vacant land will be devel- 
oped and the cost of acquisition will es- 
calate. However, that rationale has sud- 
denly become extremely urgent. Thus & 
key provision of any dunes legislation is 
the power to prevent future development 
in the area through use of the power of 
condemnation. 


Inclusion of the “island” and the 
highway 12 “strip” now will stop further 
destruction of vacant duneland. It will 
also make additional land for visitor use 
available almost immediately. With in- 
clusion, the usable beach area would be 
increased from 10% acres to 18 acres. 
The land base to develop additional 
parking and visitor facilities would be- 
come available, and existing town roads 
could be fully utilized for access to the 
beach. 

We have already invested $60 million 
in land acquisition for the’lakeshore, but 
the payoff will come when we develop 
access to this prime area in such a way 
as to maximize its use by visitors without 
harming the dunes themselves. The bill 
would authorize $34.7 million for land 
acquisition, about 91 percent of which 
would be used for the purchase of the 
excluded portions of Beverly Shores. 
However, the cost of acquiring the ex- 
cluded portions at some future date will 
be much greater than it is today because 
delay will only result in more construc- 
tion in the area. 

Acquisition of vacant lands will make 
three-fourths of this area available to 
visitors almost immediately. Acquisition 
of the remaining properties would reduce 
and eventually eliminate conflict between 
visitors and residents. Trespassing and 
parking on private property would even- 
tually be ended. Optimal development of 
the lakeshore could be obtained. 

If we act now by including the remain- 
ing portions of Beverly Shores, the lake- 
shore will have obtained a powerful ally— 
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time. Time will be on the side of the lake- 
shore because as time passes, the lease- 
backs and life-estates reserved by home- 
owners will expire. However, if we fail to 
act now, time will be running against the 
lakeshore causing intensive development 
in what should be the very heart of the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore Park. 
LOCAL SUPPORT FOR THE LEGISLATION 


There are presently 319 homes in the 
island and highway strip. Most of these 
homeowners favor inclusion in the lake- 
shore. A prolakeshore town board (5 pro- 
inclusion members) were elected even 
though they are from the minority party 
in the area. This has happened both in 
1975 and 1979—off-year elections when 
inclusion in the lakeshore was the issue. 
Furthermore, the opposing slate did not 
run on an anti-inclusion platform, but 
simply took no position on the issue in 
hope of obtaining votes from both sides. 

In 1970, the town board surveyed the 
residents, and 204 favored inclusion. In 
1972, the town board surveyed the resi- 
dents of the island and strip only and the 
results were 131 yes and 17 no. In 1974, 
the association of Beverly Shores resi- 
dents surveyed the island. Of the 83 per- 
cent of improved property owners can- 
vassed personally, 87 percent favored 
inclusion. 

In 1979, the association made another 
survey even after the suspension of con- 
demnation was removed and the lease- 
back reduced to 20 years. That survey of 
the island and strip showed 192 own- 
ers of improved property for, 70 against, 
7 with no opinion, and 50 were not con- 
tacted since many homeowners are part 
year residents. 

HOMEOWNER PROVISIONS 

Under the leaseback provisions of this 
legislation, the owners of single family 
dwellings constructed before October 1, 
1980, may retain their homes until Octo- 
ber 1, 2010, or for as long as they live, 
whichever they choose. The power of 
condemnation with respect to these 
homes will also be suspended for 10 years 
during which time sales and leasebacks 
can be arranged without the threat of 
condemnation. 

Thus the legislation improves the 
homeowner provisions in several ways: 

First. Suspension of condemnation un- 
til October 1, 1990. (The indefinite sus- 
pension of condemnation contained in 
the original 1966 legislation was removed 
in 1976.) 

Most homeowners will want to sell and 
obtain the leaseback provisions. How- 
ever, it will be far better if most of these 
sales do not take place under the threat 
of condemnation. Most homeowners real- 
ize the advantages of the leaseback pro- 
visions and would decide to sell anyway 
as they get older. However, the 10-year 
suspension provides the opportunity for 
them to do so on a willing-buyer, willing- 
seller, basis without the adverse psycho- 
logical impact of being subject to im- 
mediate condemnation. 

Second. Homeowners may retain lease- 
backs until October 1, 2010, or alter- 
natively a life-estate. 

(A 25-year leaseback was contained in 
the original 1966 legislation, but was 
reduced to 20 years in 1976.) 
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This provision allows a leaseback to 
extend until a date 30 years from now 
regardless of when the property is sold to 
the Park Service, or alternatively, the 
homeowner may obtain a life-estate if he 
or she makes a good faith offer to sell 
to the Park Service prior to October 1, 
1985. Leasebacks presently cost 1 percent 
of the sale price for each year taken. 

To be eligible for the life-estate, the 
homeowner must have attained the age 
of majority by October 1, 1980, and must 
also be a homeowner of record as of that 
date. The purpose of this restriction is 
to prevent title from being transferred to 
a minor for purposes of obtaining a po- 
tentially long life-estate. 

However, the provision in S. 1910 
making leasebacks available only to 
homeowners of record as of October 1, 
1980, has been deleted. The reason for 
this deletion is that if appropriations 
should at any time not be forthcoming 
for land acquisition, or prior to the effec- 
tive date of the authorization on Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, a homeowner would not be 
able to sell his property since any poten- 
tial buyer would not be eligible for the 
leaseback provisions. However, this pro- 
vision still applies to life estates. 

Third. A cut off date of October 1, 
1980. This is the date by which construc- 
tion must have begun in areas included 
in the lakeshore by this bill in order for 
those homes to be eligible for the home- 
owner provisions. These provisions 
apply only to detached, single-family 
dwellings for noncommercial purposes 
built prior to the cutoff date. 


Fourth. Finally leasebacks previously 
granted for 20 years or less may be 
extended by 9 years. This provision pro- 
vides some equity to homeowners who 
sold after 1976 under threat of condem- 
nation with only a 20-year leaseback. A 
total of 29 years would be the equivalent 
to what a homeowner gets who sells to 
the Park Service on October 1, 1981, and 
takes a leaseback until October 1, 2010. 

VISITATION 


Visitation at the dunes is growing 
rapidly. One of the major reasons for 
acquiring the remaining portions of 
Beverly Shores is to provide for ade- 
quate parking and other facilities to 
meet rising visitation at the lakeshore. 
Total visitation at the Indian Dunes 
National Lakeshore was greater than 
any other park in the Midwest region in 
1979—exceeding 2 million people. 

The 1979 figure for recreational 
visits—1,606,166—more than doubled the 
677,532 figure the previous year. This 
does not include another 1,400,000 visi- 
tors at the Indiana Dunes State Park 
which is part of the lakeshore. 

Many potential visitors are being 
turned away and not counted as evi- 
dence by the number of times the four 
major parking lots near the beach have 
been closed during May and June of this 
year, particularly on weekends with 
good weather. The parking lots at Mount 
Baldy and Central Avenue in Beverly 
Shores were both closed 16 times in May 
and June this year. The parking lot at 
Kemil Road Beach in Beverly Shores was 
closed 8 times in those 2 months, and 
the West Beach parking lot was closed 
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14 times. West Beach is a 600-car park- 
ing lot. 

The reason for the boom is clear; 10 
million people live within a 100-mile 
radius of the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. The park serves all of north- 
ern Indiana, as well as the Chicago 
metropolitan area. As gas prices rise and 
distant travel grows more expensive, 
millions of people are turning to parks 
closer to home, especially those like the 
dunes which combine natural attrac- 
tions with outdoor recreation. 

Although the legislation adds only 
1,196 acres (708 in Beverly Shores) to 
the 11,993 acre lakeshore (including the 
Indiana Dunes State Park and the 
Hoosier Prairie), these additional acres 
are strategically located to provide a sub- 
stantial base for increased visitation. 
They will enable utilization of the largest 
single area of the park. Otherwise the 
lakeshore will be broken up into a nar- 
row area between the State park and the 
“island” and another area east of the 
island in which the dunes will be threat- 
ened by bulldozers to provide adequate 
parking for visitors. 

The Beverly Shores portion of the 
Lakeshore is strategically located near 
the Visitor Center in such a way at 
long last people who travel to the 
lakeshore or through northern Indiana 
can be directed to the major beach area 
of the lakeshore without confusion or 
being turned away because no parking is 
available. This in turn should promote 
even more use and visitation. 


Only by including the excluded areas 
can the lakeshore be developed in such 
a way as to maximize access, parking, 
and public facilities without destroying 
the dunes themselves. Consequently, the 
issue of including these excluded areas 
in Beverly Shores will not go away. 


With inclusion, there will be a man- 
ageable, unbroken stretch of dunes ex- 
tending 8-miles long and 1-mile wide 
from the entrance of the Indiana Dunes 
State Park on the west to Michigan City 
on the east. 

SHORE EROSION 

A major consideration in adding the 
island to the lakeshore and being able to 
acquire the properties within it, is that 
the narrow 2-mile strip of shoreline the 
Government presently owns in front of 
Beverly Shores island is eroding. Unless 
millions of dollars are spent to halt the 
erosion, this strip of shoreline which the 
Government already owns may be lost. 
Only by acquisition of the land in the 
Beverly Shores island just behind it, can 
the lakeshore be assured of owning the 
beachfront and shoreline wherever it 
may be. 


Loss of public ownership of 2 miles 
of shoreline is only part of the problem. 
If the National Park Service does not 
acquire the Beverly Shores island, the 
Federal Government is likely to get stuck 
with the continuing cost of preventing 
shore erosion or compensating owners for 
those damages. The National Park Serv- 
ice has already spent $3 million for a 
temporary revetment which has already 
developed serious gaps and requires reg- 
ular maintenance. 

It is estimated that the damages which 
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will result from continuing erosion will 
amount to some $13 million over the next 
50 years assuming no further develop- 
ment; 60 percent of these damages stem 
from the Michigan City Harbor, an Army 
Corps of Engineers project for which the 
United States can ultimately be heid 
liable. 

The remainder of the erosion is natu- 
ral, and while the Government may not 
be liable for natural erosion, in all likeli- 
hood pressure would be brought to bear 
to protect the homes on the lakefront. 
It could be argued by homeowners that 
there is a Government responsibility to 
protect its shoreline to prevent erosion 
on adjacent private land. 


Some of the most expensive properties 
in Beverly Shores are located in the areas 
subject to shore erosion. The costs asso- 
ciated with attempting to prevent these 
damages over the next 50 years are ex- 
tremely high. They are estimated at be- 
tween $4714 million and $54 million over 
the next 50 years in 1977 prices. Acquisi- 
tion of Beverly Shores island would re- 
duce these potential costs by $1342 mil- 
lion to $20 million even if steps were still 
taken to protect the lakeshore against 
the erosion attributable to the Michigan 
City Harbor. 

Consequently, the real cost of acquisi- 
tion to the Government is only a portion 
of the purchase price because of the 
significant erosion control which will not 
be necessary if these private structures 
are eventually removed. 


Existing development in the “island” 
also contributes to background erosion 
as would any further development. Rapid 
runoff from roofs, gutters, driveways, 


and roads, combined with saturation of 
the soil by septic systems, all contribute 
to the erosion problem. Stopping future 
development and over time removing 
existing structures should help to reduce 
and prevent some of this background 
erosion. 


OTHER PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Five relatively undeveloped areas are 
also included in the bill to provide addi- 
tional parking, improved access to the 
park, protection of natural features, and 
a campground site. These include the 
Mt. Baldy staging area (III-E), the 
Indiana Highway 51 extension (VII- 
B), the Nippissing addition (VII-A), the 
Gary access corridor (VII-C), and the 
campground site (III-D). The combined 
cost of these areas is $3,120,000 of which 
$1,700,000 is for the campground site. 

The Mt. Baldy staging area consists of 
83 acres in Michigan City adjacent to 
the largest moving dune in the lakeshore, 
Mt. Baldy. This would be a main parking 
area for visitors to Mt. Baldy and is 
conveniently located near route 12 and 
the South Shore Railroad. It would serve 
as the center for shuttle bus service to 
Mt. Baldy and other parts of the lake- 
shore. The only alternative sites involve 
destruction of either dunes or marsh 
lands already included in the park. The 
area contains only three houses, and it 
1s included in the bill with the support 
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of Mayor Clifford Arnold of Michigan 
City and Congressman BRADEMAS. 

The Indiana highway 51 extension is 
a 2-acre site which is needed for exten- 
sion of highway 51 for the new main en- 
trance to the west unit of the lakeshore. 
The Park Service has indicated its sup- 
port for this particular approach to the 
west unit. 

The Nippissing addition consists of 161 
acres at the western edge of the lake- 
shore. It is a virtually untouched tract of 
low dune ridges and interdunal ponds 
located adjacent to the west unit of the 
lakeshore. It represents an important 
part of the ecological history of the area 
as these dunes were created at a time 
when the shores of Lake Michigan 
temporarily were at a higher level. The 
only intrusion is a NIPSCO powerline. 
There would be a 350-foot corridor along 
the powerline over which the Park Serv- 
ice would be limited to obtaining an 
easement to allow public access to the 
rest of the area. This area was included 
at the reouest of Congressman BENJAMIN. 

The Gary access corridor consists of 
60 acres lying directly to the west of the 
Nippissing addition (above). It is in a 
remarkably natural state even though 
it extends right to the heart of down- 
town Gary. Low dune ridges covered 
with oaks, dune grasses, and wild flowers 
(including blue lupine, wild roses, puc- 
coon, spiderwort, and prickly-pear cac- 
tus) are interspersed with interdunal 
ponds and marshy areas. It provides 
walking access from downtown Gary and 
a proposed multimodal transportation 
center to the west unit of the lakeshore. 
It could be the starting point for a trail 
system from downtown Gary through 
the entire length of the park to Mt. 
Baldy and Michigan City. Three struc- 
tures in this corridor are not included. 
Inclusion is supported by the city of 
Gary and Congressman BENJAMIN. 

The campground site consists of 182 
acres located around the site of an old 
golf course south of the highway 12 
strip. It would be an ideal campground 
site for the lakeshore. There has been 
some development in this area which ac- 
counts for its cost. 

This legislation also authorizes a study 
of transportation into and within the 
lakeshore with special emphasis on pub- 
lic transportation and use of the exist- 
ing passenger car fleet of the South 
Shore Railroad. The study is to be car- 
ried out by the Secretary of Interior 
using the facilities of the regional trans- 
portation planning agency as well as 
other agencies and organizations desig- 
nated by the Secretary; $200,000 is au- 
thorized for this study to be completed 
in 2 years. 

The amendment also sets the termi- 
nation date for the Lakeshore Advisory 
Commission on September 30, 1985, in- 
stead of September of 1982. It provides 
one additional member of the commis- 
sion for the city of Gary and one ad- 
ditional member for the city of Michi- 
gan City, the two largest cities near the 
lakeshore. 
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The amendment also allows the Park 
Service to purchase school lands within 
the lakeshore. Under Indiana law, 
schools cannot donate land. The practice 
has been not to appropriate funds for 
land owned by public agencies. This au- 
thority would only affect a 40-acre tract 
in the west unit of the lakeshore and a 
small site in the “island.” 


By enacting this legislation we can 
complete Senator Paul H. Douglas's 
dream for the Indiana dunes in a way 
that he would have approved. In order 
to honor Douglas, the legislation dedi- 
cates the Lakeshore to his memory. It 
designates the west unit of the lake- 
shore (about 1,800 acres) as the “Paul 
H. Douglas Ecological and Recreational 
Unit.” It authorizes the designation or 
construction of the “Paul H. Douglas 
Environmental Education Center.” 
Right now there is not even a bust of 
Douglas at the lakeshore. The park 
remains the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore, but Senator Douglas will at 
last be fully honored for the role he 
played in establishing the lakeshore. 

The total cost of the bill is just under 
$3644 million. This includes $34.7 mil- 
lion for land acquisition, $1,560,000 for 
development of which up to $500,000 is 
for the Douglas Environmental Educa- 
tion Center, and $200,000 for the trans- 
portation study. 


SUPPORT FOR THE BILL 


Support for the bill is widespread. The 
Indiana General Assembly passed a 
resolution earlier this year calling for 
enactment of H.R. 2742 and S. 599. 


The three Congressmen BRADEMAS, 
BENJAMIN, and FirHian who represent 
northwest Indiana support inclusion. 
Indiana’s Congressman on the Interior 
Committee, Congressman SHARP, sup- 
ports inclusion. The National Park Serv- 
ice supports inclusion. Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator Forp have joined in cospon- 
soring S. 599. Governor-elect Robert 
Orr also supports inclusion, as does Gov. 
Otis R. Bowen. 


Major newspapers of the area support 
inclusion including the Gary Post- 
Tribune, the Chesterton Tribune, the 
South Bend Tribune, the Chicago 
Tribune, and the Hammond Times. 

Environmental groups supporting 
inclusion of the remaining portions of 
Beverly Shores include the Save the 
Dunes Council established in 1952, the 
Izaak Walton League, the Nature Con- 
servancy, the National Audubon Society, 
the Sierra Club, the National Wildlife 
Federation, and the National Parks and 
Conservation Association. 

Labor unions and other organizations 
supporting the inclusion of the excluded 
portions of Beverly Shores include the 
Lake County AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Union, Local 1010 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, region 3 of the 
United Auto Workers (Indiana and Ken- 
tucky), the Northwestern Indiana Build- 
ing Trades Council, the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, and the Indiana 
Federation of Teachers. 
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SUMMARY 

Thus for all these reasons—to prevent 
the degradation of our investment in the 
dunes, to provide improved access and 
facilities for the lakeshore, to improve 
the homeowners’ provisions, to complete 
the dream of Senator Douctas, to avoid 
the problems with shore erosion, and to 
keep this bill from coming back year af- 
ter year, I urge Senators to join us in 
enacting this legislation to save the 


dunes. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TREATMENT OF CHRISTIANS BY 
THE SOVIET UNION 


è Mr. HAYAKAWA. Mr. President, it is 
with pleasure that I note yesterday’s 
passage of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 60 which addresses the continued 
persecution of Jews as well as Christians 
residing in the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries. The flagrant 
violation of human rights on the part of 
the East European bloc is a direct and 
bold violation of the Helsinki Accords 
signed by these member nations in 1975. 
Such an egregious failure on part of the 
Soviet Union and the East European 
countries will not go unheeded by the 
Western peoples. 

I am pleased that the U.S. delegation 
is utilizing the open forum of the Madrid 
Conference to express our dissatisfaction 
with the Soviet’s record in human rights. 
The courage and resolve displayed by the 
Soviet and East European dissidents de- 
mands our resolute support in their 
struggle for civil liberties. The passage 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 60 sends 
a clear message of our continued en- 
dorsement of human rights and religious 
freedom for the people of the Soviet 
Union and East European countries. 

Thank you Mr. President.@ 


THE RETIREMFNT OF THOMAS W. 
CHRISTOPHER, DEAN OF THE UNI- 
Mr pale OF ALABAMA SCHOOL OF 

W 


© Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I submit 
for the Recor an article entitled “Dean 
Christopher's Decade” relating to the re- 
tirement of Thomas W. Christopher, 
dean of the University of Alabama Law 
School. 
The article follows: 
DEAN CHRISTOPHER'S DECADE 
(By Dan Graves) 

Thomas W. Christopher, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama School of Law, will con- 
clude 20 years of administrative service when 
his resignation from bis current position be- 
comes effective this fall. 

Christopher came to Alabama as law school 
dean in 1971, and while the national average 
for a law school dean's stay at one schoo! is 
three years, Christopher remained at the 
Capstone to build not only the programs and 
services of its law school, but also a lasting 
physical facility as fine as any law school 
building in the nation. 

An Alabama law graduate himself, Chris- 
topher does not regret his decision to resign. 
“You have to leave sometime, and you like 
to pick your time. Things are in good shape 
here, and the building is finished. It was just 
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a good time to leave,” he said. “I like to teach, 
and I like to write books, so I was looking 
for a good time when I could stop my ad- 
ministrative work and shift duties else- 
where.” 

Besides the Law Center building the ob- 
ject of his utmost attention in recent years, 
Christopher is proud of other accomplish- 
ments which he is quick to admit are not the 
product of his efforts alone. The part-time 
masters in taxation program, which was the 
first such program of its kind in the coun- 
try, was realized under Christopher's leader- 
ship. 

“I'm also proud of all three law journals.” 
Christopher said. “The Alabama Law Review 
was already here and it continues to be as 
strong as it ever was. I feel these give law 
studenis more opportunity to participate and 
gives the law school much more exposure,” 
he said. 

The moot court program and the Student 
Bar Association were mentioned as areas of 
growth which give the dean pride. But 
Christopher’s ability to encourage an active 
relationship with the Alabama Bar Associa- 
tion and Alabama law school graduates may 
have had the most lasting effect on the law 
school. Contributions from lawyers, coupled 
with legislative appropriation increases have 
resulted in a doubling of the law school 
budget since the time when Christopher 
came to Alabama nine years ago. 

“Faculty salaries have more than doubled 
over that period, but they are still not as 
high as they should be,” he sald. “The prob- 
lem was that they were so low to begin with, 
but I'm proud of the increases we have seen. 
We now have an excellent faculty because we 
can offer them something competitive. 

Dean Christopher updated the law school 
during his deanship, but he said being a 
dean nowadays is not as easy as it was for 
deans of yesteryear. 

“Democracy,” he responded when asked 
what is the greatest problem a dean faces 
today. “The old deans ran things and didn’t 
ask anybody what they thought about any- 
thing. That's not the best way to run a law 
school, and I don’t favor that way, but it 
does cause less disagreement and confusion 
for the administrator.” 

Whoever replaces Christopher as law 
school dean will face many of the problems 
he faced and many more to try his nerves. 
What kind of person does the law school 
need right now as its leader? 


“Every faculty member would give a dif- 
ferent answer to that question, Christopher 
said, “and I'll have just one vote like any- 
body else. I think we all want a strong per- 
son, not someone that’s going to be run over. 
We need someone that will keep the connec- 
tion between the law school and the bar 
association. We all want someone who will 
encourage scholarship as well as good teach- 
ing. 

“All of us want more than we'll get,” he 
continued. “Good deans are hard to come by 
because about a third of the law schools are 
now looking for a dean, and there aren't 
that many around. Some people who used to 
want to be a dean don't want to be any more. 
It's a tougher job than it used to be. There 
are more strains and problems, so a lot of 
good people just don't have a strong stomach 
and they're too nervous for this job.” 

For the few people who are in the market 
for a deanship, Christopher believes Alabama 
will be the kind of place they will want to 
go. “This is a very attractive place, and I 
can't imagine us not being able to get a 
really highly qualified person.” 

When & new dean takes up where Christo- 
pher left off and Christopher is teaching, 
writing, and fishing, there will be plenty of 
challenges and duties for that person to 
work on. 
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“We have a good library, but we need a 
great library," Christopher said. An impor- 
tant future project is to “increase the num- 
ber and quality of the books in our library, 
and increase the staff. 

“Another priority, as I see it, is better sal- 
aries for the faculty so we can get and keep 
good faculty. More scholarships,” Christo- 
pher said, “are needed. I would like to see 
that no student had to work a lick and could 
spend full-time on the books. Of course, if 
we said no students could work now, some 
would have to drop out. 


“The law school needs its own private en- 
dowment of 20 to 25 million dollars. We've 
got an endowment now of about one million 
dollars, but we need a large endowment in 
addition to legislative appropriations, and 
you don’t get that with ten dollar gifts. It 
takes estate planning and some other 
things.” 

Christopher said he would not change the 
entrance requirements for incoming fresh- 
men if he were staying on as dean. He said 
that the law school would not be serving its 
purpose as a state law school if it were to 
raise the entrance requirements. He also is 
satisfied with the faculty. 

Christopher does not feel the objectives of 
the law school will change for at least the 
next 30 to 40 years, but he does believe Ala- 
bama’s law school will continue to change in 
some ways. 

“Perhaps the methods we use to turn out 
lawyers will change. The current trend is for 
more practical training. The increased em- 
phasis on the moot court competition and 
other areas is an illustration of that,” he 
sald. 

“Things like lawyer advertising are going 
to have a big impact on the profession. The 
computer is going to have an effect. The 
computer has almost a stranglehold on our 
society, and as lawyers are sO many of the 
decision makers, they are going to have to 
know how to use the computer as an aid,” 
Christopher said. He believes the demand for 
lawyers will Increase due to increased gov- 
ernment regulation and the increasing body 
of law. He predicts these factors and the 
need for educating lawyers about them will 
bring about change in American legal edu- 
cation. 

Christopher intends to be a part of that 
future legal education through his writing 
and teaching. He leaves the deanship a proud 
man for the many accomplishments to 
which his administration gave birth. But he 
gives credit to others who he says were more 
important in making things happen at the 
Capstone law school. 

“I am very, very proud of this law school 
and the people I have worked with here,” he 
said. “I haven't done as many favors for the 
law school as it has done for me.” @ 


ADOPTION WEEK 


@ Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
Thanksgiving week is also known as 
Adoption Week in America. There are 
some special Americans to whom I would 
like to pay tribute by thanking them for 
being adoptive parents for thousands of 
children—children who have been or- 
phaned; children who were abused or 
neglected by their biological families; or 
children whose biological parents made 
an adontion plan at the beginning of the 
child's life. This country’s most vulner- 
able children are being cared for by adop- 
tive parents with the love and nurturing 
needed by all children. 

Too much attention is currently being 
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placed by the media on adopted children 
who seek to uncover their biological par- 
ents’ pasts. Instead, I want to focus our 
gratitude on the adoptive parents, grand- 
parents, brothers, sisters, and others who 
are truly the “real” family for adopted 
children. During this Thanksgiving week, 
we should be thankful for our families 
who have given their love and support 
to one another in order to raise up 
healthy, secure, and productive citizens 
for our country. 

As many of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate know, I have been very concerned 
about serious flaws present in the Model 
State Adoption Act drafted by an advis- 
ory panel for the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. The concerns of mine 
and several other of my colleagues in 
both the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives have, of course, been matched by 
those of the adoption agencies which 
serve families and by the thousands of 
families of adoptive parents, of adults 
who were adopted as infants, of biolog- 
ical parents who placed their children for 
adoption. I am convinced that under the 
leadership of President-elect Reagan, 
these flaws will be corrected, and the 
country will be provided with a Model 
State Adoption Act which will truly as- 
sist States in their efforts to eliminate 
barriers to adoption, especially for spe- 
cial needs children. Therefore, I strongly 
recommend that any further action on 
the Model Act, including further publi- 
cation for comment, be postponed until 
after January 20, 1981.e 


THE VOYAGER MISSION 


@ Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the week of November 12 we were 
privileged to be a part of one of the fin- 
est hours of American scientific and 
technical achievement. Our Voyager 
spacecraft, a jewel of engineering, pro- 
duced worldwide headlines as it swept 
through the moon and ring system of the 
giant planet Saturn. And like the genie 
of Aladdin, it opened wonders beyond 
our wildest imagination. Shimmering 
globes of ice, cloud: covered oceans of 
hydrogen. swirling storms of high speed 
winds, and the majestic and mysterious 
rings, brought us adventure on a cosmic 
scale. 

These new vistas would have awed 
even the most intrepid of explorers: Co- 
lumbus, Magellan, Byrd, Perry, and the 
rest. And through the marvel of Amer- 
ican space technology, it was possible to 
share the Saturn experience across the 
Earth. The images returning from Sat- 
urn were beamed all over the world by 
communication satellites we now take for 
granted. People thronged to our National 
Air and Space Museum to become more 
a part of another American “first” in 
space. The pictures returned from Sat- 
urn have received international news 
coverage. The success of the Voyager 
mission is truly phenomenal and a feat 
of which we are all very proud. 

I offer my heartiest congratulations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) and to the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) in Cali- 
fornia. I am delighted that JPL has 
played such a major role in the Voyager 
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mission, JPL is a research and develop- 
ment facility operated by the California 
Institute of Technology for NASA. The 
laboratory not only designed and con- 
structed the Voyager spacecraft but 
managed its actual flight with its track- 
ing and data processing facilities. JPL’s 
work on Voyager is hardly over, though: 
JPL’s scientific team will now analyze 
the information gathered by Voyager. 
Results so far indicate that the mission 
has far exceeded its promise. 

The tremendous achievements of the 
Voyager mission call to mind our con- 
tinuing commitment as a nation to new 
space exploration. We should not allow 
this commitment to lapse. The next ex- 
ploration we have firmly planned is for 
the planet Jupiter through the Project 
Gallileo, which is scheduled for the late 
1980’s. Between completion of the Voy- 
ager mission and Project Gallileo, we 
should carefully consider other exciting, 
valuable steps we may take in the con- 
tinuing drama of unwrapping the mys- 
teries of the cosmos. 

One such opportunity is space-based 
observation of Halley’s Comet, which will 
return in 1986 for its once-every-75-years 
visit. Halley’s Comet has fascinated man- 
kind throughout history. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, recorded the appear- 
ance of a comet, resembling a sword, that 
he said foretold the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D. 70. That comet thought 
to be Halleys Comet, which made a close 
approach to Earth in the spring of A.D. 
66. Fascination with Halley’s Comet has 
not diminished over the centuries. A 
number of nations plan missions to ex- 
plore the comet in 1986. The United 
States should consider such a mission, 
perhaps making use of knowledge and 
equipment from the Voyager mission. 

A second opportunity exists in a poten- 
tial mission to explore Venus, a planet 
so shrouded in clouds that it cannot be 
explored from orbit with cameras. It can, 
however, be “seen” by radar, and we have 
the technology to use radar to map the 
planet in detail as we did on Mars almost 
10 years ago. 

Just as we explore new horizons on the 
outskirts of space, we are also moving 
rapidly into an era of using inner space 
as an extension of life on Earth. Satel- 
lites are an integral part of life as we all 
benefit from communications systems 
made possible by them. The Space 
Shuttle, which I have long supported, 
is being readied for its first orerational 
mission and holds the promise for Ameri- 
ca’s continuing leadership in sending 
satellites to space and in initiating and 
managing space-based research and 
experiments. 

Both new exploration of space and in- 
creasing use of that part of space already 
important to our daily lives are key facets 
of the national space program. 

I repeat my hearty congratulations to 
NASA and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
for their tremendous contribution to 
America’s space effort.@ 


OUR LANGUAGE BARRIERS 


@ Mr. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the many foolish Federal 
programs is the requirement of the Fed- 
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eral Department of Education that stu- 
dents of other nationalities be taught in 
their own language in our public schools. 
School districts which do not satisfac- 
torily comply face a cutoff of Federal 
funds. 

One of the most thoughtful analyses of 
where this regulation leads is a piece by 
Henry E. Catto, Jr., in the current issue 
of Newsweek. Mr. Catto is chairman of 
Washington Communications Corp., 
which publishes the Washington Jour- 
nalism Review. He served as Ambassador 
to El Salvador, 1971-73. 

I ask that Mr. Catto’s excellent piece 
be published at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Our LANGUAGE BARRIERS 
(By Henry E. Catto, Jr.) 

By the end of the next decade it is entire- 
ly possible that the United States will once 
again confront the fateful choice it faced in 
1860: schism or civil war. The cause this 
time will be language, and the crisis will have 
resulted in no small measure from govern- 
ment policy. 

Two recent events, coming with dramatic 
simultaneity, foreshadow this bleak future. 
The separatist election in Quebec showed the 
grim danger of two competing languages 
within one nation. And the Spanish armada 
of Cubans fleeing their wretched homeland is 
a clear reminder that it is happening to us. 
Unfortunately, like some vague vatic dream, 
the memory will fade and we will do nothing 
to avert the problem until it is too late. 

The American tradition has been, of course, 
for each wave of immigrants to put aside its 
language, save for special occasions, and learn 
English. But in the mid-’60s, understandably 
anxious to overcome the problems of minor- 
ities, the Federal government in its zeal un- 
wisely abandoned this tradition. 

The beginning of it all was innocuous 
enough. The Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 was amended by a $7.5 
million pilot program that would allow a 
Spanish-speaking student to be taught his 
basics in Spanish; as his English improved, 
he would switch into it and not lag behind 
his peers. 

Brainchild: In 1967 I testified in favor of 
this project before Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s 
subcommittee. The bill was the brainchild of 
liberal Democrats. Its sponsors thought the 
favorable opinion of a south Texas Republi- 
can Spanish-speaker such as myself would 
be helpful. Aware of the benefits of being 
bilingual, I obliged. I know from experience 
that command of more than one tongue is 
enormously useful. In commerce, govern- 
ment or society in general, multilingualism 
is a helpful tool and a mark of sophistica- 
tion. The trend in America away from 
foreign-language study is a cause for legiti- 
mate concern. I have, however, come sorely 
to regret having testified for the pilot pro- 
gram; for, in the way of things governmental, 
the winsome babe has, in its maturity, 
turned monstrous. 

The problem started in the courts. In 
1974, in the case of Lau v. Nichols, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that Chinese-speaking 
students in San Francisco were being dis- 
criminated against by being taught in 
English. It ordered relief but did not specify 
what form the relief should take. The office 
of Civil Rights of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare could have gone two 
ways to implement the decision: increase 
special English instruction or impose teach- 
ing in Chinese, With an unerring instinct 
for disaster, it chose the latter. Consider 
some of the results. 

First, and most bizarre, students now have 
the right to be taught not only in Chinese 
or in Spanish, but also in Aleut, Navajo, 
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Apache, Japanese, Yiddish, Russian, Tagalog, 
or any one of 60-odd additional tongues. 

Second, the cost of the program, borne on 
the wings of the Lau decision, has soared. 
In 1981 it is projected to be $192 million, 
a beautiful example of how governmental 
acorns grow. Thus far, the program has cost 
$942,063,000. 

Third, school districts (some 300 of them 
throughout the nation) which do not satis- 
factorily comply with these guidelines face 
a cutoff of vital Federal funds. A ‘‘bilingual/ 
bicultural” program is mandatory if there 
are twenty or more students of similar 
linguistic background in a district. There 
is no compelling law of the land in this loss 
of local control over local education, There 
are only proposed Department of Education 
regulations. Congress, in spite of the per- 
version of its idea, docilely continues to pro- 
vide the funding which makes the travesty 
possible. 

Finally, and not surprisingly, a vocal con- 
stituency in defense of the status quo has 
sprung up. The principal defenders are 
mostly Hispanics, a healthy sprinkling of the 
New Left reformers and teachers’ organiza- 
tions for whom bilingualism provides the 
twin treats of a cause perceived as progres- 
sive to fight for and thousands of teaching 
jobs. The whole matter reached the height 
of absurdity recently when the New Jersey 
teachers’ lobby went to court to overturn a 
state rule requiring that teachers in bilin- 
gual programs be able to speak English. The 
New Jersey Education Association thought 
this rule to be racist, and it was clearly incon- 
venient for many teachers who could not 
speak English. As The New York Times tut- 
tutted editorially, billngual is bilingual: 
“...4t is one thing for any group to choose 
to lead a bilingual life, quite another for it 
to try to turn America into a bilingual 
society.” The Federal court in Trenton for- 
tunately ruled for inconvenience and up- 
held the state. 


Magnet: Is there no way to turn the tide? 
Probably not. Floods of illegal immigrants 
continue to pour in from Mexico, Central 
America and South America. While some 
of these Spanish-speakers are dispersed 
throughout the country, many remain con- 
centrated near their points of entry—in 


Florida, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. For these people, assimilation in 
the historic tradition is difficult. One can 
listen to Spanish radio, watch Spanish TV 
and even vote in Spanish. Add education in 
Spanish as a right, and the melting-pot prin- 
ciple is in danger. Indeed, Dr. Josue Gon- 
zalez, head of the Department of Education's 
bilingual program, is publicly on record as 
welcoming its end. 

Here then are the ingredients: huge num- 
bers of Spanish-speakers resident in the 
Southwest, supplemented by uncontrolled 
immigration; the linguistic magnet of Mex- 
ico, and the restless hunger of politicians 
for votes. Add a government policy whose 
results inevitably weaken the absolutely 
basic social cement of language (a policy 
which, incidentally, condescendingly implies 
that the Spanish-speaker, unlike the Italian, 
Swede, or Russian before him, cannot “hack 
it’ in English without special help). The re- 
sult: trouble. One nation indivisible? Don't 
count on it. 


PROTECTIONISM IX 


@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, in my con- 
tinuing effort to inform Senators about 
the various facets of protectionism I 
want to include in the Recorp excerpts 
of another article which addresses some 
of the causes and effects of protection- 
ism. 

Written by Susan Strange, the article, 
entitled “The Management of Surplus 
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Capacity: Or How Does Theory Stand 
up to Protectionism 1970’s Style?” ex- 
amines whether the trend toward pro- 
tectionism has occurred as a temporary 
response to economic difficulties or is the 
result of the structural formation of the 
international system. 

The article, through the examination 
of political theories, reviews the present 
causes of protectionism and other re- 
strictions in international trade. Track- 
ing the movement from an era of free 
trade during the 1950's and 1960's to an 
era of greater obstacles in the way of 
foreign imports during the 1970's 
Strange suggests that— 

We must “reconsider some of the widely 
held theories by which we have been accus- 
tomed to explaining the way the interna- 
tional political economy works and how it 
might develop in the future.” 


Mr. President, I ask that this article on 
protectionist trends be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SURPLUS CAPACITY OR 

How Doers THEORY STAND UP TO PROTEC- 

TIONISM 1970's STYLE? 


(By Susan Strange) 


For most of this decade, the world has ex- 
perience an economic depression. This pro- 
longed experience has produced a distinct 
and undeniable trend in International eco- 
nomic relations toward protectionism and 
the restriction of trade. States have re- 
versed the movement of the 1950s and 1960s 
toward freer trade and (dispute the MTN 
agreement on tariff cuts) have put more and 
bigger obstacles in the way of foreign im- 
ports and greater restrictions on foreign en- 
terprises. This trend should lead us to re- 
consider some of the widely held theories by 
which we have been accustomed to explain- 
ing the way the international political econ- 
omy works and how it might develop in the 
future. How many of our conventional no- 
tions will prove to have been fairweather 
ideas that will not survive the harsher cli- 
mate of the 1970s? Which of them are still 
valid and which must we prepare to abandon 
as obsolete? 

Liberal theory holds strongly that the 
market-oriented system leads both to wealth 
through growth in the economic sys- 
tem and to harmony in the political 
system—to the virtuous ends both of 
efficiency and of good order. But in 
interpreting economic history, Hberal the- 
orists have to explain why states have not 
always been wholehearted in their pursuit of 
the open economy and free, unrestricted 
trade. They have tended to use two rather 
different explanations, one stressing the ad- 
verse influence of domestic political struc- 
tures, the other the adverse influence of 
global political structures. The first explana- 
tion simply asserts that the power of pro- 
ducers interested in their own short-term 
interests in economic security is unfortu- 
nately better organized and thus sometimes 
able to outweigh the interest of the state and 
the consumers in the general welfare goal of 
greater efficiency and more vigorous economic 
growth. Against their own long term interest, 
therefore, governments are persuaded to use 
their power in the market system to protect 
the producers. But this mistaken preference 
for sectoral stability over general efficiency 
is self-defeating. According to Jan Tumlir 
and his colleagues in the GATT secretariat, 
resistance to change in the world’s produc- 
tion structure by any government is self- 
defeating, politically as well as economically. 
Nonadjustment cumulates and the competi- 
tiveness of the economy is progressively 
weakened, while the political consequences of 
keeping people in low-skill, low-technology 
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jobs create inequity and dissatisfaction, ulti- 
mately threatening the social foundations of 
the political system. The added temptations 
of buying popularity by protecting jobs in a 
recession therefore must be resisted out of 
enlightened self-interest. “The main danger 
of protectionism is that it exploits and fos- 
ters a misconception of society's internal and 
external interests which, properly defined, 
cannot be in conflict.” 

The second explanation is that the market 
mechanism can only operate successfully 
when the political structure is hegemonic 
and power is centralized and not too dis- 
persed. According to Charles Kindleberger, 
economic harmony in the world economy 
requires “magistracy,” or leadership. When 
the center country either loses its economic 
dominance or when its political hegemony 
weakens as a result of loss of confidence in 
the order that it tries to maintain, inter- 
national economic relations will become 
more acrimonious and barriers will be raised 
to movements of goods and capital. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the liberalism of 
the 1950s and 1960s was not the norm of 
trade diplomacy in world political economy, 
but rather a temporary aberration resulting 
from American military and commercial su- 
periority. The strong trader was the free 
trader and nuclear and financial power gave 
the right to insist on trade liberalization. 
Yet this interlude was almost as brief as 
the corresponding period just over a hundred 
years ago when the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty 
between France and Britain (who then ac- 
counted between them for 60 percent of in- 
ternational trade) heralded a few short years 
of trade liberalization—years which ended 
with the depression of the 1870s and the 
widespread trend to trade protectionism in 
Germany, France, Russia, the United States, 
Austria, and later Japan. According to this 
interpretation, a return to liberalism in in- 
ternational economic policy would only be 
possible if U.S. hegemony were restored. The 
probable consequence of a multipolar power 
structure, by contrast, would be (as in pre- 
1914 Europe) a trend towards nationalism 
in economic diplomacy. To adherents of this 
view, the protectionist trend of the 1970s 
is connected with the decline In American 
hegemony during that decade. 

The second area of theory concerns eco- 
nomic development more than international 
trade. Elites in the capitalist world have 
assumed that the world market economy 
offers poor countries the best means to raise 
productivity and improve their living stand- 
ards. But if the evidence now suggests that 
success in exvloiting ovportunities for pro- 
duction for export will result only in im- 
penetrable barriers being raised to further 
expansion, then export-led strategies for de- 
velopment may be inappropriate. Neither the 
original Rostowian theory that the develop- 
ing countries would, like Japan and Aus- 
tralia, eventually be able to “takeoff,” nor 
the later Prebischian theory (crudely put) 
that this would happen only if those with a 
“headstart” in the growth race transferred 
resources and offered preferential trade ov- 
portunities to the develoning countries could 
still be accented. New theories would have 
to be develoned that take better account of 
the resistance of the industrialized coun- 
tries to rapid increases in imports. and of the 
diferentials in bargaining power as well as 
factor endowment among aspirants to 
development. 

The third area of theory has to do with the 
roles of international organizations. A good 
deal of international organization theory 
rests on unstated incrementalist assump- 
tions of a rather naive kind. Much recent 
writing appears to assume that because there 
is more international consultation, more and 
longer agreed statements of general princi- 
ples, and more activity conducted through 
international orzanizations, the influence of 
these organizations is steadily expanding. 
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The leaders in neo-functionalist theorizing— 
notably Haas—have recently been careful to 
qualify their conclusions about the prob- 
ability of “spillover” and to acknowledge that 
different kinds of international cooperation 
give rise to different kinds of “learning” proc- 
esses. Yet much widely-accepted neo-func- 
tionalist writing still tells us that gradual 
progress is being achieved in managing the 
international political economy. Progress to- 
ward the development of world order, or uni- 
versal rules or codes of conduct, or suprana- 
tional administrative structures for their ex- 
ecution may, it is admitted, be uneven ana 
sometimes slow, yet effort will not go unre- 
warded. Thanks to spillover” effects from one 
field of national policy making to another, 
and thanks to a presumed learning process 
by which nations, like people, perform bet- 
ter as they get older and more experienced, 
conventional neo-functionalist wisdom tells 
us that gradual improvement is being 
achieved in the international political econ- 
omy. 

Yet one of the paradoxes of international 
economic relations in the 1970s has been 
that the soft words exchanged in trade or- 
ganizations have coexisted with hard deeds 
perpetrated by national governments. The re- 
version to economic nationalism has been ac- 
companied by constant reiterations of con- 
tinued commitment to international cooper- 
ation and consultation. The international 
bureaucracies of Geneva, New York, Paris, 
and Brussels have been kept busier than ever 
exchanging papers and proposals and pa- 
tiently concocting endless draft documents 
to which, it is hoped, even deeply divided 
states might subscribe. But the reality has 
increasingly been one of unilateral action, 
even where policy is supposedly subject to 
multilateral agreement. International orga- 
nizations concerned with trade matters— 
such as GATT, OECD, and the European 
Community—have functioned increasingly 
not as the administrators or executors of in- 
ternationally agreed regimes but rather as 
would-be legitimizers of deviant or strictly 
self-serving behavior. 

These implications of protectionism for 
vheory are, of course, only important if the 
trend toward protectionism is not merely 
a temporary response to economic difficul- 
ties but the result of deep structural causes. 
Clearly, the world recession of the 1970s has 
been serious. Although world trade rose be- 
tween 1972 and 1976 from $420 billion to 
$1020 billion, much of this reflects rising 
prices and the depreciation of the dollar. 
Between the top of the boom in 1973 and 
the bottom of the trough in 1975, the volume 
of trade actually did fall. Both industrial 
production and mineral extraction only re- 
gained 1973 levels in 1976. While there has 
been some recovery in the last two years, 
it has been uneven as well as sluggish. While 
the indices of industrial output of the United 
States, Germany, and Japan rose quite 
strongly in the twelve months to August 
1978, Britain's rose by only 2 percent and 
Italy’s by 3 percent; those of France and 
Belgium fell. Thus although the American 
view of the world economy was relatively 
bright in 1978, this rosy view was shared 
by few Europeans or Japanese. 

Yet if this cyclical downturn were a suffi- 
cient explanation of the protectionist trend, 
the challenge to liberal theory would be less 
serious. One widely held interpretation of 
the international political economy contends 
that international commercial diplomacy has 
always been something of a zebra—black 
stripes of trade restriction in the interests 
of economic nationalism (and producers’ se- 
curity) alternating with white Stripes of 
trade liberalization In the interest of inter- 
national integration (and consumers’ wel- 
fare). Whether the zebra looked like a white 
animal with black stripes or a black animal 
with white stripes depended on when and 
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where you saw it. Hard times or economic 
weakness for the individual state brought 
out the tendency to trade protection; good 
times and economic strength the tendency to 
trade liberalization. Economic diplomacy 
therefore has always reflected, according to 
this interpretation, a variable mixture of 
both tendencies. When the exogenous vari- 
able of world economic activity changes for 
the better, the pendulum will swing back to 
trade liberalization and governments can re- 
sume an uninvolved ring-holding posture 
leaving national markets open to the most 
efficient low-cost producers, whether domes- 
tic or foreign. 

Yet certain features of the 1970s reces- 
sion suggest that this explanation is not 
adequate, First, the problem of surplus 
capacity, which has long existed in agricul- 
tural trade and in minerals and other raw 
materials, has now appeared in a number 
of processing and manufacturing industries. 
And market-sharing and price-fixing ar- 
rangements such as governments have 
hitherto used for commodities have now 
been made for manufacturers. The political 
issue is the same—how the costs of adjusting 
to an imbalance between supply and demand 
shall be distributed—but the problem sectors 
are more numerous and the negotiations 
more complex. 

Three principal economic trends suggest 
why this has happened. First, in more and 
more industries, advancing technology has 
vastly increased the amount of capital that 
has to be invested for each unit of output 
and the leadtime before the investment re- 
sults in increased output. Higher fixed costs 
and lower marginal costs (not to mention 
the resistance of organized labor to change) 
make production processes far less flexible 
and reallocation of factors much more costly. 
The producers’ incentive for self-protection 
through restrictive practices is greatly 
increased. 

Yet this is made more difficult by the 
second trend: in sector after sector, indus- 
trial arrangements that once were effective 
if they included all the producers in the 
national economy no longer suffice. The few 
sectors in which producers have always 
served a global market (oil, chemicals, dia- 
monds, steel, shipping services) have been 
joined by many more. When these are 
threatened by surplus capacity, restrictive 
arrangements now have to be international 
to be effective. 

Finally, the ability of the developing coun- 
tries to compete in industrial markets with 
developed countries has proved much greater 
than was anticipated even ten years ago. 
Even in the midst of the recession, manu- 
facturing production in developing countries 
reached an average annual rate of increase of 
8.5 percent. 

These are fundamental changes in the eco- 
nomic structure of the international sys- 
tem. They suggest that contemporary pro- 
tectionism is not merely a passing phase, 
but a reflection of widespread resistance to 
deep-seated structural change. If one accepts, 
furthermore, the Kindleberger theory that 
hegemony is essential for international eco- 
nomic order, as magistracy is for national 
economic order, conventional views on the 
future of the world economy become quite 
problematic. Many liberal-minded people, 
Americans especially, have seen themselves 
in favor of free trade and international co- 
operation but opposed to imperialism. But if 
economic liberalism is only attainable 
through American hegemony and if there is 
indeed a basic and irremediabe tendency to 
conflict of economic interest in the inter- 
national system, then hopes for international 
cooperation in a multipower system, for a 
resolution of conflict among more-or-less 
equal Industrialized states, have been sadly 
illusory. The realistic school from Hobbes to 
Kenneth Waltz and Hedley Bull is due for a 
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revival. The classic pessimists from Voltaire 
and Rousseau to Talleyrand and Metternich 
are vindicated. For the ideal shared by old 
fashioned liberals and social democrats, by 
business executives and old fashioned Marx- 
ists, can never be realized so long as political 
authority is shared among sovereign states. 
Tt would be unreasonable to expect such 
states either to apply principles of “fair 
shares" to others in socialist planning or to 
regulate (and compensate for) a market 
economy so that the economic interests of 
others are given precedence over their own.@ 


HOUSING AND JOBS 


@ Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, mean- 
ingful employment opportunity and a 
safe, sanitary place to live comprise two 
of the most fundamental elements of a 
decent life in today’s society. Yet, it has 
become increasingly apparent that the 
troubles of our erratic economy have 
exacted a heavy toll on jobs and housing. 
Over the past year, we have seen unem- 
ployment rolls swell to more than 8.2 
million people, while housing starts have 
plummeted to their lowest level in years. 


Less apparent has been the extent to 
which the problems our wayward econ- 
omy has inflicted on the housing sector 
have in turn spawned additional prob- 
lems for the job market. Housing and 
jobs are closely intertwined in a com- 
plex relationship in which the availabil- 
ity and adequacy of each hold great 
significance for the other. Industry to 
expand must be certain that an afford- 
able supply of housing within reasonable 
commuting distance is available for use 
by the labor pool on which it intends to 
draw. Indeed, the very existence of that 
labor pool can depend on whether or not 
such housing is in place. 


We know how decent housing at an 
affordable price can help maintain work- 
er morale, can contribute to improved 
productivity in the workplace, and can 
play a role in business decisions about 
plant location. These decisions, of course, 
have enormous impact on the economic 
futures of the communities involved. By 
the same token, a plentiful, secure 
source of employment helps to anchor 
neighborhoods and indeed entire com- 
munities, contributing to better housing 
and neighborhood quality. During my 
tenure as chairman of the Senate Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs Subcommittee, I 
have been deeply aware of the depend- 
ence of decent housing and adequate job 
opportunity on one another and have 
strived to assure that this relationship is 
more broadly recognized and strength- 
ened. The UDAG program, which can be 
used to improve the supply and the 
adequacy of housing as it expands com- 
munity business and employment oppor- 
tunities, and the congregate housing 
services program which directs that res- 
idents of projects where the program is 
implemented be given priority in any 
hiring done to carry out the program, 
are just two ways in which housing and 
job concerns have been addressed to- 
gether in the Housing Subcommittee. 

Unfortunately, the inflationary forces 
in today’s economy, along with exclusion- 
ary local housing policies are undermin- 
ing such efforts, and are weakening the 
link between housing and employment. 
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The spiraling cost of housing—rental as 
well as owned—along with the hostility 
of some areas to the development of 
moderate priced housing, are placing 
obstacles in the path of industries seek- 
ing to expand their operations into new 
areas, or to improve efficiency and pro- 
ductivity in existing locations by trans- 
ferring from other places workers with 
specialized skills. Such obstacles can 
have serious consequences for companies, 
for individual workers, and for whole 
communities. Moreover, as mismatches 
worsen between plant location and job 
opportunities on one hand, and housing 
adequacy on the other hand, the pros- 
pects for employment and for the econo- 
my will also worsen. Clearly, this is a 
situation which we cannot afford to ne- 
glect. 

An article entitled “The Job-Housing 
Link,” written by B. Judith Glassman, 
and appearing in last week’s New York 
Times, is one of the latest entries into the 
continuing discussion about the need to 
address human concerns in a compre- 
hensive, rather than fragmented man- 
ner, Ms. Glassman correctly notes the 
interdependence of jobs on adequate 
housing supply and affordability, and of- 
fers creative insights into the respon- 
sibilities of both public and private sec- 
tors to understand and support that in- 
terdependence. Ms. Glassman has written 
a most useful essay, which has meaning 
for the work of the next Congress, and 
which I believe merits the close atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp 
this article. 

The article follows: 

THE Jos-HovusING LINK 
(By B. Judith Glassman) 

TEANECK, N.J.—The setting is a suburban 
restaurant, and business is good. A line is 
forming—a growing line of customers who 
become increasingly irritated as they discover 
that half the dining area is roped off, un- 
available for use. An unhappy manager ex- 
plains his problem: Customers abound but 
he is unable to use his facility fully because 
help cannot be found. Prospective workers. 
although anxious for jobs, simply cannot find 
housing that they can afford within reason- 
able commuting distance. 

The pattern of a disparity between the 
location of jobs and affordable housing has 
been growing throughout the country in re- 
cent years. Housing opportunities have not 
followed the growth of jobs into suburban 
regions; the consequences are long. expen- 
sive, energy-consuming commutes from rural 
and urban areas for middle-income families, 
and virtual inaccessibility to job opportuni- 
ties for lower-income people. How did this 
happen? 

The movement of industry and commerce 
into suburban regions that began in the 
1970's, and that is continuing, generally has 
not been accompanied by corporate planners’ 
concern with the problem of where workers 
would live. Their assumption of at least one 
car in every garage and the avatiability of 
an ever-growing road network has meant that 
the usual link between job and nearby hous- 
ing has been considered irrelevant. In addi- 
tion, they have expected that the housing 
market would resocnd to the new demand. 
For a variety of reasons, however, chiefly ex- 
clusionary practices by affected communities 
and enormous escalation in housing costs 
relative to income, this response has not 
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materialized, except for homes for highly 
paid executives. 

The energy revolution of the last five years, 
in the meantime, has drastically aggravated 
the dangers of this pattern. Society, and the 
workers themselves, csn no longer a ‘ord kong 
commutes to jobs. The close connection be- 
tween home and employment must be re- 
established. How can we reforge this link 
with minimum delay? The crucial decision, 
the one that is essential if any strategy is to 
work, is acknow’edgement of the responsi- 
bility to introduce housing into the cor- 
porate-planning process; businesses must 
understand that this is in their self-interest. 
Once this premise has been accepted, em- 
ployers can consider the following steps a 
sampler of possibilities, neither applicable in 
all situations nor exhaustive, but at least a 
place to begin: 

The first step would be to conduct two sur- 
veys: a housing-needs assessment for em- 
ployees at all income levels, and a housing- 
resources inventory of the region, including 
both existing and potential housing. A hous- 
ing strategy should then be developed to deal 
with gaps. Local communities should be told 
about the plan and should be strongly en- 
couraged to eliminate zoning impediments to 
meeting the identified needs. 

A second step would be for industry to de- 
velop financing opportunities for housing 
employees whose incomes place them among 
the priced-out groups. The first might be 
down-payment assistance: Loans could be 
provided for down payments to low- and 
moderate-income employees, with deferred 
repayments tied to future salary increases. 
The second could be incentive financing: 
Construction loans at favorable interest rates 
could be made available to builders willing 
to produce housing units within the price 
ranges that conform to housing-strategy 
goals. The third could be shared investment: 
Companies could assume a portion of the 
financial investment in a home of a low- or 
moderate-income employee in return for a 
proportional share in the equity realized 
upon sale of the house. 

The actions suggested here, although con- 
structive for moderate-income workers now 
priced out of the home-buying market, would 
do little for low-income workers for whom 
subsidized rental housing is necessary if ac- 
cess to jobs is to be provided. For them, one 
possibility that has begun to gain currency 
is to make available corporate-owned land, 
which is frequently left unused as an esthetic 
buffer, to nonprofit or public-housing agen- 
cies. With imagination and environmental 
care, such land could be turned into attrac- 
tive townhouse clusters yet kept at costs 
eligible to obtain governmental subsidies. 

Government, too, must systematize its 
planning role. The fragmented approach by 
which economic-development agencies reach 
out avidly for jobs but ignore housing, by 
which housing agencies (where they exist at 
all) strive for homes but ignore job oppor- 
tunities, and by which transportation agen- 
cies are ultimately bequeathed the resulting, 
insoluble mismatch is irrational. If for no 
other reason than to help banish the energy 
nightmares we are creating, we must coordi- 
nate our planning processes, at all levels of 
government, in order to reestablish the his- 
toric link between jobs and housing.@ 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT OF 
1980 


© Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my support for S. 1411, the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980, which 
passed the Senate on Wednesday, No- 
vember 19. 

The burdens imposed upon individuals 
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and businesses across this country by 
unnecessary and wasteful Federal pa- 
perwork requirements are obvious. Peo- 
ple from all walks of life have at one 
time or another been subjected to the 
imposition of excessive Federal paper- 
work requirements, whether they are 
tax forms, medicare forms, financial 
loan applications, job applications, or 
compliance reports. What is not so ob- 
vious is the cost of all of this Federal 
paperwork. 

It was estimated, 3 years ago, that the 
cost of Federal paperwork requirements 
amounted to billions of dollars each 
year. Much of this cost is not reflected 
in the Federal budget. Instead, the pub- 
lic is forced to expend its time, effort, 
and money to comply with the increas- 
ing burden of Federal paperwork re- 
quirements. It is a form of “hidden tax” 
that has a serious impact on the econ- 
omy and well-being of the Nation. 

Paperwork costs go beyond the finan- 
cial costs. The small businessmen are 
discouraged and intimidated by the ex- 
cessive paperwork involved in expanding 
their businesses; doctors discourage 
medicare business because of the burden 
of filling out forms; teachers estimate 
that it takes 26 extra working days to 
fill out necessary forms. 

The Paperwork Reduction Act has 
two main objectives: First, to insure that 
agencies make only necessary informa- 
tion requests of the public, and second, 
to eliminate those paperwork re- 
quirements that are unnecessary and 
wasteful. 

The goal established by the Paper- 
work Reduciion Act is to reduce the costs 
associated with paperwork by 25 percent 
over a 3-year period. The bill attempts 
to achieve this objective in three areas. 
First, it proposes to consolidate control 
over Federal Government paperwork in 
one central office. Currently, the Office of 
Management and Budget oversees the 
paperwork of the executive branch 
agencies, the General Accounting Office 
oversees independent agencies, and no- 
body oversees the IRS and the banking 
regulatory agencies. With the enactment 
of this law, nearly every Federal agency 
will be required to submit its significant 
paperwork requests to the OMB for 
clearance. 

Second, the bill proposes a qualifying 
test for each proposal involving signifi- 
cant government paperwork—is the in- 
formation sought truly necessary to 
achieve the agency’s objective and, if so 
is it available from other sources within 
the Government? In addition, each 
agency will be required to take steps to 
minimize the burden of the information 
request. 

Third, the bill establishes a central 
clearinghouse of information to enable 
cooperation and coordination among the 
various Federal agencies. This informa- 
tion locator system will enable any Fed- 
eral agency to determine if the informa- 
tion they seek is available elsewhere in 
the Government. 

This legislation will do much to al- 
leviate the burdens imvosed upon the 
American people by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Businesses and consumers should 
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rom the enactment of this law. 
a Send the Paperwork Reduction Act 
of 1980 and am hopeful that the con- 
ference committee will act promptly to 
resolve the differences between the House 
and Senate version of this legislation.@ 


NEED FOR IMPROVED DEBT 
COLLECTION 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an editorial 
article in the November 25, 1980, issue of 
the Washington Star entitled, “Cutting 
by Collecting.” The article retells our ef- 
forts here in the Senate to improve Fed- 
eral debt collection efforts as a means of 
reducing the deficit. I ask that the article 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I urge that my col- 
leagues join Senator Percy and me as 
cosponsors of S. 3160 which is intended 
to increase the efficiency of Govern- 
ment-wide efforts to collect debts owed 
to the United States. Any Member who 
has any questions or who wishes to join 
as a cosponsor may contact us, Terry 
Sauvain at 4-7251 or Alan Mertz at 
4-4108. 

The article follows: 

CUTTING BY COLLECTING 


We see the foreshadowing already—a good 
many of the brave promises to cut govern- 
ment spending may be as hard to carry out 
this time as they have always turned out 
to be when previous would-be budget-trim- 
mers tried. Even before the Reagan adminis- 
tration has taken office, there have been 
murmurs about departments and programs 
that may not be abolished after all. At least 
not right away. 

Don't give in to cynicism, though. Not all 
hope of taming the monster is gone. 

In fact there is one federal money-saving 
scheme that may at last take off after a 
couple of years of unsuccessful efforts to 
launch it. This is Tennessee Sen. James Sas- 
ser's drive to collect debts owed to govern- 
ment agencies. It could make a $16-billion 
difference in the national deficit within a 
year. 

The immediate focus of the effort is a bill 
co-sponsored by Sen. Charles Percy of Till- 
nois, which would turn over the names of 
loan defaulters to the commercial credit 
establishment. Senator Sasser also favors ap- 
plying two other sticks to people delinquent 
on government loans. One is bringing the 
Internal Revenue Service into the picture 
sọ that overdue loans will be made up out of 
tax refunds. Another would deduct from the 
salaries of federal employees to make up the 
arrears. 

In the past, there has been some hesitation 
about such measures. Partly, it has been in- 
spired by privacy considerations, partly by 
fears of giving IRS powers that might be 
misused. Mostly, it has reflected official in- 
difference to the collection problem. 

Program directors concerned with loans 
have been much more interested in getting 
appropriations and distributing the money 
than in enforcing repayment. Besides, with 
the magnitude of many such operations, 
follow-ups on individual defaulters have 
often seemed to be more trouble than they 
were worth. 

Now, however, it has become apparent that 
the money lost by failure to police borrowers 
is well out of the nickel-and-dime range. It 
quickly adds up to billions. 

It has also become apparent that the cost 
of recovering some of the lost billions is 
minor. It has been estimated by those who 
have pushed government debt collection that 
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every dollar spent in that direction brings 
back $30. 

Furthermore, the proposed remedies can 
work without violating citizen rights. They 
have been tried on the state level with salu- 
tary results. In New Jersey, for example, the 
condition of all student loans is known to 
credit bureaus from the beginning. Defaults 
are comparatively few. In Oregon, the threat 
of IRS refund withholding has been an effec- 
tive discipline for borrowers since 1972. 

At present, of the $175 billion owed the 
federal government, $47 billion is due now, 
and of that, $25 billion is in arrears. It’s a 
bouquet of foreign aid, agriculture, small 
business, housing and urban development 
projects and education, with student loans 
making up the biggest single category. 


Actually, this category illustrates with 
peculiar vividness what else is wrong with 
letting this form go unchecked. Besides the 
money, there’s a moral issue: It encourages 
dishonesty, public and private, if people who 
cheat on their obligations can expect to get 
away with it. It has not gone unnoticed 
among welfare recipients how often the chil- 
dren of affluence behave as though their stu- 
dent loans were another form of dole. 

Although Republicans voted against some 
of Senator Sasser’s proposed loan recovery 
measures in 1979, it may be hope that the 
economy mood of the new administration 
will give them second thoughts this time. It 
will take leadership from the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to put the collection ef- 
fort over even if Senator Sasser gets the 
legislation he wants in the new Congress. 
Whatever it takes, though, there’s something 
in it for all of us. 


AUTOWORKER PLIGHT CONTINUES: 
IMPORTS REMAIN A KEY FAC- 
TOR 


@ Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1980, a number of distinguished 
Americans participated in the annual 
conference of the prestigious Institute for 
Socioeconomic Studies in New York City. 
I want to take this opportunity to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
remarks which UAW President Doug 
Fraser made to the conference. I think 
Mr. Fraser’s knowledge and work with 
the many problems confronting the au- 
tomobile industry, and the workers whom 
he represents, especially commend his 
comments on the present crisis. I ask 
that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

COMMENTARY ADAPTED FROM A SPEECH 

DELIVERED BY DOUGLAS A. FRASER 

The most pressing problem which the 
Reagan Administration must address 
promptly is the crisis in the auto indus- 
try—an industry that has a profound impact 
on America’s overall economy. Workers con- 
tinue to experience massive layoffs and the 
automakers continue to lose literally billions 
of dollars. 

Foreign imports have played a major role 
in the auto crisis, as having rising energy 
prices and shortages, and recessionary poli- 
cies such as rising interest rates. 

The International Trade Commission 
(ITC) recently handed us a major setback 
when it ruled that imports were not the 
tic auto industry. 

I’m hopeful President Carter in the weeks 
remaining in his term will make good his 
pledge to seek a voluntary agreement to limit 
Japanese imports temporarily. Should that 
not occur, the issue of the exploitation of 
our market by the Japanese automakers 
greatest single cause of injury to the domes- 
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must become one of the first matters that 
the Reagan Administration tackles. 

We in the UAW have long been advocates 
of free trade. This is a principle which we 
have not abandoned. 

We are fully aware of the benefits to all 
of humanity that expanded world commerce 
can bring. But we always thought free trade 
must be fair trade. 

That has not been the case with respect 
to U.S.-Japanese trade, particularly in autos 
and trucks, in recent years. 

In the period after 1950, Japan's auto 
industry was targeted—as a matter of that 
nation’s public policy—for vigorous, “hot- 
house" growth. 

From vehicle production of essentially 
zero, the Japanese grew remarkably over the 
next 30 years, reaching a production level 
this year of 12 million cars and trucks. 
Throughout the period of early growth, 
credit and other resources were consciously 
allocated to the fledgling Japanese auto in- 
dustry. The Japanese domestic industry and 
market were strictly protected. That meant 
vehicles of North American manufacture 
were for years and years kept out. Yet, the 
industry being developed was never intended 
to be restricted to serving the Japanese do- 
mestic market. 

Had the Japanese been as shortsighted as 
U.S. businessmen—or our government—they 
never would have persisted. After this 
lengthy period of careful nurturing, the 
Japanese auto industry emerged as a for- 
midable competitor. 

When, in the early spring of 1979, gas lines 
formed and gas prices began to skyrocket in 
the wake of revolution in Iran and OPEC 
increases, the American domestic producers 
were not equipped to handle the abrupt 
shift in the U.S. car and truck market. 

The Japanese were poised and ready to 
capitalize on this sudden advantage. Auto 
plants in Japan worked heavy overtime to 
build cars for export to the U.S. market 
while countless thousands of auto workers 
and workers in related supplier industries in 
this country were forced into the unemploy- 
ment lines. 

From 4 percent in 1970, the Japanese share 
of the total U.S. vehicle market skyrocketed 
to almost 23 percent. That growth in market 
share has been nothing short of explosive 
since the spring of 1979. 

This has not been an orderly, phased in- 
crease achieved without malor disruption or 
injury to the domestic industry and its 
workers—far from it. 

Skyrocketing imports occurred at precisely 
the same time as plummeting domestic pro- 
duction. The case for injury, in our view, 
could not have been stronger. 

It was precisely to deal with cases such 
as this that the Tnternational Trade Commis- 
sion was created, in full accordance with 
GATT and other provisions of international 
law. 

To seek temporary import restraints, as 
we have done. is not protectionism in the 
1930's “beggar-thy-neighbor” unilateral style. 
The distinction could not be clearer, yet it 
appears to be widely misunderstood. 

Our goal has always been a negotiated 
settlement that would be based on voluntary 
import restraint in the short term and an 
agreement for those who sell high volume 
in our market to produce here as well. 

We chose to go to the ITC in the absence 
of such a settlement. 

All we want is temporary import restraint, 
to give the US. auto industry sufficient 
breathine r-em to retool to meet the com- 
petitive challenge. 

We greatly fear that the alternative— 
which we are witnessing—is permanent dam- 
age. We want this relief, not to assist the 
companies, but to preserve the jobs of our 
members. 

Tndeed. we have long felt that the appro- 
priate solution, given that the Japanese have 
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attained such a large share of the U.S. mar- 
ket, is direct investment by the Japanese 
companies in productive facilities over here. 

It is inconceivable that a similar tribunal 
in Japan or any other industrialized nation 
would have ruled as the ITC has done. 

Indeed, countries of Europe and other 
parts of the world are moving effectively to 
limit Japanese import penetration into their 
home market, to protect domestic employ- 
ment. 

As the only wide-open vehicle market in 
the world, the United States will increasing- 
ly be the target for export-bound Japanese 
cars and trucks. That means unemployment 
is being exported to us. 

Other countries impose tough require- 
ments that a certain percentage of the parts 
contained in autos sold there must be man- 
ufactured there. 

Mexico is just one example. Because of 
tough local content laws, both Chrysler and 
Ford have altered plans and are developing 
vital new four-cylinder engine capacity in 
Mexico, while thousands of U.S. auto work- 
ers are unemployed. 

Mexico is a developing country which 
wants badly to industrialize. But what about 
auto workers in our country and our jobs? 

I do not believe it is protectionist to feel 
thet our government has a responsibility to 
defend U.S. workers against actions by other 
governments, or injurious trade practices of 
other nations industries, which deprive us of 
our jobs. 

Despite the bitter ITC setback, we are 
more convinced than ever that the course 
we adopted is necessary and correct. We have 
not abandoned or repudiated our free trade 
principles. But auto workers cannot be ex- 
pected to sacrifice their livelihoods on the 
altar of an abstraction. 

Commitment to free trade never embodies 
passive acceptance of massive dislocation. 
We cannot accept that American workers 
should become the victims of industry's 
shortsightedness or government's failure and 
unwillingness to plan.@ 


THE FAMILY WITH A HANDICAPPED 
NEWBORN CHILD 


@ Mr. JEPSEN. Mr. President, last week, 
Dr. C. Everett Koop addressed a meeting 
in the Senate Caucus Room in which nu- 
merous Members of the House and Sen- 
ate participated. Dr. Koop is surgeon- 
in-chief of the Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia and professor of pediatric 
surgery and pediatrics at the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. Dr. 
Koop eloquently described the circum- 
stances of the family with a handi- 
capped child and how the lessons learned 
in the care and treatment of these pa- 
tients can be applied to the care of 
others. 

Dr. Koop’s work first gained interna- 
tional public attention in 1974 when he 
and his medical team successfully sep- 
arated Siamese twin baby girls in a 10'2- 
hour operation. More recently, Dr. Koop 
joined the noted theologian, Francis 
Schaeffer in creating the five-part film 
series and book, “Whatever Happened 
to the Human Race?” 

The recipient of numerous honorary 
degrees, Dr. Koop is the author of more 
than 170 articles and books on the prac- 
tice of medicine. He has received the 
highest recognition within his profes- 
sion, both in this country and overseas, 


including the Browne Gold Medal of the 
British Association of Pediatric Sur- 
geons, the Ladd Gold Medal of the 
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American Academy of Pediatrics, the 
Presbyterian Man of the Year Award, 
the Jewish Community Chaplaincy Serv- 
ices’ Man of the Year Award, and the 
French Legion of Honor. 

Mr. President, because of the timeli- 
ness of Dr. Koop’s statement and its rel- 
evance to broader health policy consid- 
erations, I ask that his address before the 
recent symposium of the American Fam- 
ily Institute entitled, “The Family with a 
Handicapped Newborn” be printed in the 
Recor and I strongly commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

THE FAMILY WITH A HANDICAPPED NEWBORN 
(By C. Everett Koop, M.D., ScD. (Med.)) 


It is with a sense of gratitude that I speak 
to you today on some of the circumstances, 
problems, and benefits that arise when 8 
handicapped child is born into a family. 
Were it not for a body such as the American 
Family Institute, it would be easy to become 
discouraged over an event such as the White 
House Conference on Families. That confer- 
ence was convened by those to whom reality 
was only relative and attended by more ene- 
mies of the family than by those who saw 
the family as the basic moral building block 
in our society—a place of nurture for what 
an earlier and more moral generation saw to 
be the best things in Hfe. That was before 
hedonistic life styles and worship of the 
nonexistent god of secular humanism under- 
mined the foundation of the family that 
provided us with the standards, the morality, 
and the self-giving love enabling us to reach 
out to others less fortunate. 

The family is not threatened by poverty, 
by inadequate education, and the lack of a 
more beneficent social planning government. 
Indeed these deprivations, when they exist, 
mold, knit, and glue together the family 
structure that can survive and prosper in 
the face of adversity. 

Take the trend of the past several decades, 
the encroachment on the traditional family 
structure by all the anti-family forces 
abroad in the land today, add to that the 
narcissitic preoccupation with health, and 
compound it all with the economic jargon 
of modern medicine—cost effectiveness—and 
you must agree that the ordinary family is 
at risk. Deliver a handicapped baby into that 
family and risk becomes a reality in poten- 
tial disaster, disaster for the family in part 
but especially for the youngster. 

Let me set the stage: A family is expect- 
ing a baby for nine long months and their 
mental image is that of the bright eyed 
adorable baby on the label of Gerber's baby 
food jars. The expected labor arrives, the 
delivery is difficult, and the mother wakes 
not to cuddle the Gerber baby in those first 
precious moments of bonding but to be told 
her baby had a congenital defect and even 
now is en route with her husband to a dis- 
tant city where complex surgery will be per- 
formed in an effort to save the child's life 
after which a long process of habilitation 
must take place for the youngster to assume 
& normal role in society. The props are gone. 
Hope has become despair. Joyful expectancy 
has been replaced by a fear of the unknown, 
a devastating anxiety of how to cope. She 
does not know whether the medical estimate 
of form and function is realistic or grossly 
deficient, and overall there is the thought of 
impending doom, particularly associated 
with economics. 

It is my belief that the baby—my patient— 
will do best in the heart of his family and 
that the shattered family can be rehabill- 
tated. I know what can be accomplished in 
the habilitation of a child born less than 
perfect. I know what can be done with that 
child's family. I know that these children 
become loved and loving, that they are cre- 
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ative, and that their entrance into a family 
is frequently looked back upon in subse- 
quent years as an extraordinarily positive 
experience. I am aware that those who never 
had the privilege of working with handi- 
capped children after the correction of a 
congenital defect think that the life of the 
child could obviously be nothing but un- 
happy and miserable. Yet it has been my 
constant experience that disability and un- 
happiness do not go hand in hand. The most 
unhappy children I have known have been 
completely normal. On the other hand, there 
is remarkable joy and happiness in the lives 
of most handicapped children; yet some 
have borne burdens which I would have 
found difficult to face indeed. 

Believing that when the family and the 
handicapped child are given the proper sup- 
port and guidance, they will all be better for 
the experience. it has been my lifelong prac- 
tice to provide this support and guidance 
and I know it works. 

A young man now in graduate schoo] was 
born without arms below the elbow and 
missing one leg below the knee. He was the 
victim of the prescription of thalidamide to 
his pregnant mother at the time of limb 
budding. When his father stood at his bas- 
sinette in the hospital where he was born, 
he said only this: “This one needs our love 
more.” With that love and muddling 
through, it had a happy ending, which ts 
really now only the beginning of this young 
man’s productive life. The love they needed, 
they had; the muddling through could have 
been better. 

Here is how the young man feels today: 
“I am very glad to be alive. I live a full, 
meaningful life. I have many friends and 
many things that I want to do in life. I 
think the secret of living with a handicap 
is realizing who you are—that you are a hu- 
man being, somebody who ts very special— 
looking at the things that you can do in 
spite of your handicap, and maybe even 
through your handicap.” 

This family in crisis is a threat to Itself as 
well as to other families, indeed to all of so- 
ciety as well. It is a crisis situation which 
must be faced; it has a solution; indeed it 
has long term benefits even for you and me. 

One of the so-called treatment options in 
a youngster such as I have just described is 
to do nothing and let the baby expire from 
inattention. The relativistic ethic in medi- 
cine which permits this has been the target 
of my concern and my anger and has occu- 
pied a major part of my time for the past 
two years. I allude to it only in passing to say 
killing the patient to get rid of the defect 
has never been a part of responsible, moral 
medical practice. 

For almost thirty-five years now, I have 
devoted the major part of my professional 
life to the management of children born 
with a congenital defect. Because I was the 
sixth person in the United States to limit 
his surgical practice to the care of children, 
I was in my early years a surgeon of the skin 
and its contents. Therefore, my experience 
with congenital defects is broader than just 
the field that ordinarily is now called gen- 
eral pediatric surgery. Although in more re- 
cent years I have become a specialist’s spe- 
cialist and my interests have been confined 
to those congenital anomalies incompatible 
with life but nevertheless amenable to surgi- 
caj correction, early on I was concerned with 
the management of cleft lips and palates, 
orthopedic defects, spina bifida and its com- 
plications, congenital heart disease, and 
major urologic defects. 

There was a day when medicine was not 
only a profession but was considered to be 
an art. There were even those who considered 
it to be a calling such as the ministry. Aman 
who practiced medicine was called to a com- 
passionate ethic that led him to the service 
of his fellow man. He worked in diagnosis 
and treatment in the realm of trust between 
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the patient and himself. When he dealt with 
a child or an incompetent adult, he dealt in 
the realm of trust between the patient’s 
family and himself. 

One of the distortions in society which 
will not benefit any family and least of all 
the family we are discussing is a change in 
semantics and hence philosophy in the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

The semantic change which has crept into 
medicine is one in which the patient is 
called the consumer. The patient is called 
the consumer as though he were eating ce- 
real. The physician is called a provider as 
though he were delivering gasoline. We re- 
fer to the health care delivery system as 
though it were some monolithic structure 
from which the consumer had the right to 
expect only success. Delivery systems and 
consumers imply contracts. 

Contracts imply restrictions and the re- 
strictions that are implied are not just on 
the physician but they end up by being 
restrictions on the type of health care actu- 
ally delivered, the very thing that the system 
is seeking to avoid by the semantic change. 

One of the complications of this change 
toward consumerism is the expectancy of 
perfection. There was a day when the patient 
(not the consumer) had confidence in his 
physician in such a way that he saw him 
practicing in the realm of trust, knew he 
was going to get the best that was possible 
for his physician to accomplish. Now after 
the provider has outlined for the consumer 
what his expectancy is from the ensuing re- 
lationship, if the result is either less than 
perfection or less than the provider's esti- 
mate of his approach to perfection, then the 
consumer feels it is his right to be com- 
pensated for the discrepancy. The only way 
he can be compensated Is by a financial 
reward following a malpractice litigation. 
Human bodies are not like carburetors; the 
same thing does not affect all patients in 
the same way. There is an inherent failure 
rate in all that the physician seeks to accom- 
plish. 

I would like to suggest to you some of the 
things that happen in reference to the hand- 
icapped newborn and his family. Eventu- 
ally one physician assumes the responsibility 
for primary care; he is the overseer, the 
guide, and the counselor. He will be repre- 
sentative of one of four kinds of physicians. 

First, he might be a physician who will 
act in support of the child and the family as 
I have suggested. I think it is not only fitting 
and proper, but rewarding to all concerned 
as well. 

Secondly, there will be a physician who 
presents death as an option in management. 

Thirdly, there will be the physician who 
suggests institutionalization for the child 
in question. 

Finally, there will be the physician who 
will be one of the previous two but who be- 
comes hostile to the family if his advice is 
not taken. 

What of the parents? They have several 
courses of action open to them. If they are 
not in the hands of a team that will do all 
it can to bring the pertinent agencies into 
contact with the family for their ultimate 
benefit, they will have to forage for them- 
selves. These parents seek on their own what 
society has to offer and usually admit that 
they face society is an adversary position. 
Most apply their learning to their own child 
and adjust slowly and with difficulty to the 
life that lies ahead of them as does their 
child. Occasionally, a set of parents will be- 
come so incensed at the feilure of support 
from society that they will try to do for 
similarly afflicted children al) they have 
learned to do for their own. Out of what is 
early on a selfish exploration there comes 
the desire to share with others, of such stuff 
are local and national foundations formed 
for the betterment of specific diagnostic 
problems. 


How does an outsider view the physician? 
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Roslyn Benjamin Darling has done this in a 
book appropriately entitled “Families Against 
Society.” In reference to pediatricians caring 
for spina bifida patients being raised in in- 
tact families, she had this to say: “Some 
doctors were quite sympathetic toward par- 
ents of handicapped children. Others were 
not. A few were decidedly hostile toward 
parents who kept such children at home. 
These doctors’ views are understandable 
within the context of their socialization and 
the stigmatizing society and their training 
in medical school where success is typically 
equated with curing and normalcy of func- 
tion and problems are treated on an individ- 
ual rather than on a societal basis.” 

I have tried to paint in broad strokes— 
the family in crisis particularly with a handi- 
capped child. I would like to say a few words 
about solutions and nonsolutions as well as 
the side effects of society’s proper care of 
the situation. 

The first nonsolution I have already re- 
ferred to is getting rid of the baby. The med- 
ical profession has traditionally made its 
treatment of patients a refiection of our 
society’s concern for those who are ill or 
helpless. Often the profession has acted as 
advocate for those who had no one else to 
stand up for them. In the hippocratic tradi- 
tion and in line with the judoe-Christian 
ethic, the medical profession formerly re- 
sponded with love and compassion toward 
the helpless child and I think that is the only 
acceptable way it can function in the future. 

The second nonsolution is all inclusive 
catastrophic health insurance. Although I 
would like to study ways that catastrophic 
insurance might be effective, my great con- 
cern is that with the passage of time the 
definition of catastrophe becomes more and 
more benign and it is easy to see how catas- 
trophic insurance could get out of hand and 
be the thin edge of the wedge by which 
& national health service becomes a reality. 

The third nonsolution is a national health 
service. I say that on the basis of long and 
initimate association with the National 
Health Service of the United Kingdom. I have 
seen it destroy the patient, not the defect, 
because of economics alone. 

Recently when Professor Robert Zachary 
and I were conducting seminars in the United 
Kingdom, a woman rose to ask a question. 
This is essentially what she said: “I am a 
general practitioner in the national health 
service. Three years ago a daughter was born 
to us who had spina bifida and I was told 
she would die within three weeks. When a 
nurse told me she was being starved to death, 
í signed her out of the hospital against ad- 
vice. She is now a bright, adorable, three- 
year-old girl who is the light of our lives. 
However, she has an incontinent bladder and 
orthopedic deformities which keep her from 
walking. Her spina bifida has never been re- 
paired. But because I signed her out of the 
hospital against advice and because she was 
initially classified as nontreatable, there is no 
way I can obtain any urologic or orthopedic 
help for my child under the national health 
service. At my own expense I am keeping her 
on urinary antibiotics in order to protect her 
kidneys. What can I do?” 

Professor Zachary told her her only re- 
course was to seek private care in England 
and I told her if she would get the child to 
Philadelphia, we would eventually send her 
home walking in calipers, controlling her 
urine with an ileal bladder and she might 
even be the second lady Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

For solutions I would like to suggest a 
computer that can give courage and care; 
second, that experience can cut costs; third, 
that free enterprise can surpass the gov- 
ernment, and finally, that ingenuity can take 
the handicaped out of an institution and 
restore him to his home and family, 

The year 1981 will see me come to the end 
of a thirty-five year tenure as the surgeon- 
in-chief of the oldest children's hospital in 
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the western hemisphere. It is my hope that 
after the necessary adjustment, I can make 
available to physicians and parents a com- 
prehensive service to take the sting out of 
managing a handicapped child. What I en- 
vision is a national computerized service that 
could be questioned by physician or parent 
to provide for any handicapping diagnosis, 
the most competent diagnostic service closes 
to home the closest competent therapeutic 
Service, a list of all the available govern- 
mental and private agencies that could be 
of help to the parents and their children, and 
finally a readout of nearby parents with simi- 
lar situations who have coped with the prob- 
lem in the past. 

Tf we could make this service available to 
parents and physicians alike, I think we 
would remove the terrible fear that exists 
that the odds are too great against the handi- 
capped child and his family to make any 
effort worthwhile and to slay forever the 
myth that only perfect quality of life is life 
worth living. That is the computer that can 
deliver care and courage. 

The first time that anything is done in 
medicine will almost always be the most 
expensive time. As experience grows, as tech- 
niques improve, hospital care is shortened, 
rehabilitation is quicker, and the economic 
impact is far less. There is a major bony de- 
fect of the chest wall in children that re- 
quires correction if one is not to be a cardiac 
cripple in adult life. During the operation in 
days gone by I used to transfuse these pa- 
tients, post-operatively they were in oxygen 
tents, their hospitalization consumed three 
weeks, and their return to normal activity 
was delayed for three months. Now when in 
certain seasons of the year I do one of these 
every operating day, I never use a blood 
transfusion, post-operative oxygen is almost 
unheard of, hospitalization varies from three 
to seven days, and full activity is resumed 
two weeks after discharge. That is experience 
that cuts cost. 


In the extraordinary care which is abso- 
lutely essential to the surgical management 
of any congenital defect incompatible with 
life but amenable to surgical correction, 
there will be certain patients who become 
respirator dependent. As such they live jn 
hospitals, they are extraordinarily expensive, 
and they are deprived of the nurture of the 
family because they cannot live at home. It 
does not have to be this way. Taking our cue 
from a remarkable French experience in a 
northern suburb of Paris, we now have sent 
® number of respirator dependent patients 
home. We have had to revise the technology 
of their care, but in addition to the tremen- 
dous human benefits to the family and the 
patient, the cost has been cut from $600 a 
day for care in a respiratory unit in the hos- 
pital to $40 a day at home. As the numbers 
increase, I am confident that this cost can 
be reduced to $50 a week. Incidentally, the 
process of weaning the youngster off the res- 
pirator is better accomplished in the loving 
environment at home than it is in the caring 
but nevertheless non-family atmosphere of 
the hospital. 


And, the care of those youngsters at home 
does not have to be done at the cost of the 
Government. Given enough patients at home 
on respirators, the French experience has 
shown that competitive free enterprise can 
deliver a superior service to patients and 
families than that provided by the Govern- 
ment and can do it more cheaply. 


This is only one instance where ingenuity 
can restore a child to his home and family 
at a savings through free enterprise over the 
cost of governmental medicine, 


There are beneficial side effects to all of 
us that come from our attention on the care 
of the handicapped newborn. First of all, as 
the patient is benefited, so is his famfly. 
Secondly, the necessity for the special care 
required raises up a new type of parapro- 
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fessional that makes the care of the next 
patient easier and cheaper but also has a 
spinoff to the care of patients with similar 
or related if not identical problems. Finally, 
every so often there comes a time when the 
experience and sometimes the sacrifice of one 
child will provide untold benefits to other 
patients. 

A number of years ago a newborn child 
was operated upon in the Children's Hospital 
of Philadelphia and almost her entire bowel 
was found to be gangrenous; the unaffected 
bowel was not long enough to support life. 
In an institution aggressively seeking inno- 
vative procedures and trying desperately to 
push back the frontiers of pediatric surgery, 
one of my colleagues resected the gangrenous 
bowel and kept the child alive on total par- 
enteral nutrition. She never ate by mouth; 
all her nutrition was supplied by vein. The 
hope was that a small bowel transplant 
would eventually be possible to restore this 
child to satisfactory existence. Before that 
technique could be achieved, the patient suc- 
cumbed but until then she had been on total 
intravenous feedings, gaining weight and de- 
veloping according to acceptable standards 
over a period of 400 days. The cost was enor- 
mous. The patient died, but because she was 
the first to ever be maintained on total 
parenteral nutrition, medical science learned 
a great proportion of what it now knows 
about hyperalimentation or total parenteral 
nutrition from this one little girl. It is with- 
out doubt one of the greatest medical ad- 
vances of the past several decades. 


What we learned from that experience was 
intended for her own good and not for the 
good of society. But it did provide society 
with a now recognized nutritional technique 
which has saved the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of children and hundreds of thou- 
sands of adults around the world. In addi- 
tion to that, hospital stays have been short- 
ened, wounds have healed more quickly, re- 


habilitation has been possible sooner, and 
hitherto almost unmanageable situations 
like small intertinal fistulae have come under 
surgical control. Hospitalization for this nu- 
tritional support alone averages about $300 
a day and now can be done at home for about 
one-tenth of that cost. 


I have spent my life professionally in the 
care of what the world calls handicapped 
children. All of these had a physical defect 
to start with, some were habilitated to be 
indistinguishable from normal, Others were 
not pristine in form or function. Some had a 
mental handicap as well. They live and do 
well in families. They merely exist in insti- 
tutions. I have seen many childless couples 
become a family when they took a handi- 
capped child by adoption. Other traditional 
natural families have expanded by the same 
process. It all takes a tremendous investment 
in vision, time, effort, and money. There are 
tragedies and triumphs. But blessings fre- 
quently come with braces. 


I would like to close with an anecdote. 


Sometime ago in preparation of a speech 
I was going to give in Toronto I interviewed 
the mother of one of my patients and told 
her I would like to quote her answers to two 
questions. 

The first question I asked was: “What is 
the most awful thing that ever happened to 
you in your life?” 

And she said: “Having our son born with 
all those defects that required 26 operations 
to correct.” 

Having performed 22 of those operations 
and having stayed with her during the other 


four, I said, “that was an easy answer and I 
expected it. But now tell me, what is the best 


thing that ever happened to you?” 
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And she said: “Having our son born with 


all those defects that required 26 operations 
to correct."@ 


MAYOR WILLIAM H. HUDNUT III, TO 
BE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF CITIES 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, next week, 
the Honorable William H. Hudnut IL, 
the distinguished mayor of the city of In- 
dianapolis, will be sworn in as the pres- 
ident of the National League of Cities, a 
position I also held during my tenure as 
mayor of Indianapolis. 

Under Bill Hudnut’s leadership, the 
city of Indianapolis has continued 
to make impressive strides forward 
in the areas of crime reduction, 
economic expansion, downtown revi- 
talization, and neighborhood renova- 
tion and stabilization, programs given 
the utmost priority during my ad- 
ministration. When I left office in 
January 1976, Indianapolis had a bal- 
anced budget, a municipal bond rating of 
Aaa (the highest possible), and a budget 
surplus. Bill Hudnut has continued the 
type of fiscal leadership that has led to 
Indianapolis’ ongoing monetary health 
in addition to numerous awards for its 
financial reporting practices. 

Since Bill Hudnut’s election in Novem- 
ber 1975, Indianapolis has exprienced 
more than $1.5 billion in new invest- 
ment, and the number of jobs has grown 
by more than 84.000, all in an era of 
double-digit inflation and general eco- 
nomic problems across the Nation. The 
crime rate in Indianapolis has been low- 
ered by a full 15 percent during Bill's 
term. 

Bill Hudnut is no stranger to Wash- 
ington. During the 93d Congress (1973- 
74), he represented Indiana’s 11th Con- 
gressional District, sponsoring 17 bills 
which are now public laws. He was rec- 
ognized by the National Association of 
Mental Health for his support of mental 
health legislation and was honored with 
the Watchdog of the Treasury Award for 
h's efforts to curb excessive Government 
spending and high taxation. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Bill Hud- 
nut on his election as president of the 
National League of Cities. and look for- 
ward to a continuing close working rela- 
tionship with the league during his ten- 
ure as we all work to solve the economic 
problems that continue to confront our 
Nation’s cities. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mayor Ril 
Hudnut’s biography be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The biography follows: 
Wir11aM H. HupNuT II 

William H. Hudnut IIT was re-elected to a 
second four-year term as Mayor of Indian- 
apolis in a record-breaking landslide election 
on November 6, 1979. Hudnut defeated his 
opponent by more than 83,000 votes, claim- 
ing nearly 74 percent of the votes cast. In so 
doing, he retained leadership of the modern 
Unified Government serving the 775,882 citi- 
zens of Indianapolis. 

Bill Hudnut is the President-elect of the 
National League of Cities, and President of 
the Indiana Republican Mayors’ Association. 
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He is past President of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Cities and Towns, has served on the 
Executive Committee of the Metropolitan 
Mayors’ Caucus and is active in the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


Under Bill's leadership, the City of Indian- 
apolis has made impressive strides forward 
in the areas of crime reduction, economic ex- 
pansion, downtown revitalization and neigh- 
borhood renovation and stabilization. In an 
era of double-digit inflation, Bill has reduced 
City operating expenses by 15 percent in the 
past two years while still providing the citi- 
zens of Indianapolis with top-notch services. 

The City has won awards for its financial 
reporting practices and “Aaa” financial rat- 
ing. Hudnut established the nation’s first 
municipal “Environmental Court” and was a 
prime mover behind the enactment of a tax 
abatement program which has stimulated 
nearly $100 million in new investment in de- 
caying parts of the City. He has succeeded in 
maintaining close contact with the people 
by establishing the Mayor's Neighborhood 
Advisory Council as well as a traveling mo- 
bile office. And to stimulate economic revi- 
talization in the neighborhoods, he created 
the City’s Division of Neighborhood Devel- 
opment. 

Since Hudnut’s first election in November 
1975, the City of Indianapolis has experienced 
more than $1.5 billion in new investment, 
and the number of jobs has grown by more 
than $84,000. The crime rate was fully 15 
percent lower at the end of Bill’s first term 
than it was when he took office. 

Under Hudnut’'s leadership, the Indianap- 
olis Sports Center was constructed and his- 
toric Monument Circle was beautified, add- 
ing an extra sparkle to the downtown area. 
The future holds even more exciting de- 
velopments including the White River Park 
project, a unique downtown shopping mall, 
renovation of the historic Indiana Theatre 
and the construction of substantial amounts 
of downtown housing. 

Prior to becoming Mayor, Mr, Hudnut was 
Director of the Department of Public Affairs 
and Community Service at Indiana Central 
University. He was also a management con- 
sultant to several large businesses in Indian- 
apolis and a member of the Advisory Board 
of the American Federation of Small Busi- 
ness. 

Bill Hudnut served as Indiana's Eleventh 
District Congressman in the 93rd Congress 
(1973-74) in which he sponsored 17 bills 
which are now public law. He was recognized 
by the National Association of Mental Health 
for his support of mental health legislation 
and was honored with the “Watchdog of the 
Treasury" Award for his efforts to curb ex- 
cessive government spending and high taxa- 
tion. 

Born on October 17, 1932, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Mr. Hudnut attended the Darrow 
School at New Lebanon, N.Y. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in 1954 with 
high honors, including election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was also graduated from Union 
Theologica] Seminary, summa cum laude, in 
1957. 

Prior to entering Congress, Mr. Hudnut 
was senior minister of Second Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis. A third generation 
minister, he also served churches in Buffalo 
and Annapolis, Maryland. 

Long active in Civic Affairs, Bill Hudnut 
currently serves on the Board of Trustees 
of Indiana Central University. He also serves 
on the Board of Directors for Goodwill In- 
dustries and the Indianapolis Center for Ad- 
vanced Research. Mr. Hudnut is also a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of IUPUI. 

A 33rd degree Mason, he is also a member 
of the Downtown Kiwanis Club, Moose 
Lodge No. 17, the Antelope Club and the Co- 


lumbia Club. 
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Hudnut is married and the father of five 
children. 


TRADE AND SECURITY 


@ Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of this body 
a recent editorial that appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, entitled 
“Trade and Security.” It provides a brief 
account of the visit to the United States 
of perhaps the top Soviet scientific de- 
fector to the West—Dr. Anatoly P. 
Fedoseyev. While in Washington, Dr. 
Fedoseyev provided a detailed analysis 
as to how the Soviet Union goes about 
targeting and then obtaining U.S. stra- 
tegic technology to be utilized by its 
military. As a high-ranking scien- 
tist for 36 years he “dealt very often 
with American blueprints and technical 
reports marked ‘confidential’ or ‘secret’ 
or ‘top secret’.” 

But this is just the tip of the iceberg. 
Mr. President, as a cosponsor of 
S. 2606—legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator GARN to create an independent Of- 
fice of Strategic Trade (OST), let me 
say that I endorse Dr. Fedoseyev’s asser- 
tion that our “decentralized authority 
for strategic export control is no match 
for the Soviet’s highly organized tech- 
nology transfer apparatus.” The deci- 
sionmaking process that led to the many 
horror stories such as the construction 
of the Kama River truck factory, built 
and financed in large part by the United 
States is proof enough of this fact. 

After a fine set of hearings on the bill, 
I look forward to S. 2606's reintroduction 
in the 97th Congress and agree with the 
Times-Dispatch that— 

The Garn bill's passage and implementa- 
tion ought to be high on the list of the 
Reagan administration's priorities. 


Mr. President I urge my colleagues to 
read this editorial and ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The editorial follows: 


‘TRADE AND SECURITY 


The need for stricter controls on American 
exports of technological gear to the Soviet 
Union and its allies and satellites was em- 
phasized in recent congressional testimony 
by a man with a fascinating perspective on 
the issue. Dr. Anatoly P. Fedoseyev, a prom- 
inent Soviet electronic scientist who de- 
fected to Britain in 1971, offered a descrip- 
tion of Soviet methods of exploiting Western 
research and development based on his own 
36-year career as one of the chief exploiters. 

Dr. Fedoseyev, a two-time Lenin Prize 
winner and major developer of the anti-air- 
craft radar employed by the Soviet anti- 
ballistic missile system, said that whenever 
Soviet strategists hear a rumor of a new tech- 
nological development in the West that might 
be useful to them, they use their diplomatic 
and foreign trade agencies to the fullest in 
gaining information about the given proj- 
ect through contact with the project's sub- 
contractors. These efforts, he said, including 
theft and illegal purchasing as well as legal 
acquisitions of equipment, plans and cata- 
logs, “permit the acquisition of a rather ac- 
curate picture of the subject under con- 
sideration without contacting the ‘main’ 
firm.” So effective is the Soviet apparatus 
for gaining access to the latest Western tech. 
nology, Dr. Fedoseyev related, that during 
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his career in Russia he “dealt very often with 
American blueprints and technical reports 
marked ‘confidential’ or ‘secret’ or even ‘top 
secret?” 

The Soviet defector declared that the 
United States’ decentralized authority for 
strategic export control is no match for the 
Soviets’ highly organized technoicg, rans- 
fer apparatus. The U.S. very much needs a 
centralized office for control of strategic 
trade, he asserted, arguing that such an 
agency could substantially reduce the volume 
of technology transfers that are against 
American interests. He recommended a 
clampdown on exchange of valuable research 
even with “innocent-looking” Soviet agen- 
cies—the Institute for Agricultural Machin- 
ery, for instance—because there is “no strict- 
ly and purely ‘civilian’ industry in the USSR. 
The entire country, in one manner or 
another, serves the military establishment 
and purpose." 

Explaining his defection and his motive 
for offering testimony, Dr. Fedoseyev said: 

“The experience of my life in the USSR 
and my participation in the affairs and de- 
velopment of military technologies gradual- 
ly led me to the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union, jointly with the other socialist coun- 
tries, presents a great danger to humanity— 
& much more grave danger than any experi- 
enced by mankind in its history.” 

Dr. Fedoseyev's testimony was arranged by 
Sen. Jake Garn, R-Utah, sponsor of a bill 
that ought to make American Strategic ex- 
port control much more effective. At present, 
the head of the Office of Export Administra- 
tion, who may deny an export license be- 
cause of strategic considerations, may have 
his decision overturned by the secretary of 
commerce, who is properly concerned with 
the overall promotion of American exports. 
The Garn bill would establish an Office of 
Strategic Trade divorced from the Commerce 
Department and accountable directly to the 
president. The elections have greatly buoyed 
the chances for passage of the Garn bill, for 
in the 97th Congress Sen. Garn will become 
chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, 
which oversees the Office of Export Admin- 
istration. The Garn bill's passage and imple- 
mentation ought to be high on the lst of 
Reagan administration's priorities.@ 


HAWAII FIRST IN LITTER CONTROL 


© Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
have often described Hawaii as the Na- 
tion’s most beautiful State, and I am 
pleased to be able to offer additional 
proof of that fact today. The Island State 
has just been notified that it has won 
first prize in the Keep America Beau- 
tiful litter control program. 

Keep America Beautiful is a national 
public service organization founded in 
1953 and composed of more than 120 
corporations, trade associations, and 
labor unions. Its object is to encourage 
citizen participation in efforts to clean 
up the environment. 

This is the first year that the State of 
Hawaii has participated in the national 
litter control contest sponsored by Keep 
America Beautiful. Therefore, it is all 
the more significant that a panel of en- 
vironmental authorities chose the Ha- 
waii program as the first-prize winner. 
Reportedly, the judges were particu- 
larly impressed by the overall quality and 
the large number of programs for vol- 
anteers interested in keeping Hawail 
clean. These included educational pro- 
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grams, recycling programs, distribution 
of free automobile litter bags, and 
stronger enforcement of antilitter ordi- 
nances. 

The all-out effort to keep Hawaii 
beautiful was headed by Maurice Sulli- 
van, chairman of the Governor's ad- 
visory committee on litter control; Clyde 
Morita, administrator of the litter con- 
trol program; and Les Ihara, its staff 
director, I know that my colleagues will 
wish to join me in congratulating them 
for a job well done. 

I submit for the Recorp an article 
from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
Thursday, November 13, 1980, which 
contains more details about the Hawaii 
litter control program. 

The article follows: 

ISLE LITTER CONTROL PROGRAM Wins ToP 
PRIZE NATIONALLY 

Hawaii's State Litter Control Program has 
been awarded first place in the state category 
for its outstanding environmental improve- 
ment efforts by Keep America Beautiful Inc. 
of New York City. 

Goy. George Ariyoshi sent congratulations 
to Maurice Sullivan, chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee on Litter Control, 
and Clyde Morita, administrator of the state 
program, for the award. 

A panel of authorities in community and 
environmental affairs reviewed hundreds of 
entries throughout the country before mak- 
ing final selections in 14 areas and organiza- 
tional categories. Virginia won in the state 
category last year. 

Morita said that “the Judges were espe- 
cially impressed with the variety and depth 
of programs, including educational programs, 
media support, recycling and cleanup cam- 
paigns, enforcement stakeouts, car litter bag 
distribution, and various volunteer 
programs." 

“It's an award the community can be 
proud of," he said. “The award-winning pro- 
gram reflects the community’s concern and 
participation.” 

This was the first year that Hawail entered 
the competition. The entry package was put 
together by the Litter Control Program staff 
under direction of Les Thara, who has been 
the source of many of the program's innova- 
tive ideas, Morita said. ` 

Morita and possibly Sullivan will attend 
the awards luncheon Dec. 4 in New York City. 

Keep America Beautiful is a national pub- 
lic service organization founded in 1953 that 
encourages citizen involvement in environ- 
mental improvement. Its membership in- 
cludes more than 120 corporations, trade as- 
sociations and labor unions. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 1, 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in 
recess—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to table that motion. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. The Senator 
cannot move to table that motion. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess, in conformity with the 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 451) that has 
been adopted by both Houses. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his inquiry. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is a 
motion to table in order? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion 
to table a motion to recess is not in 
order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
might I inquire of the majority leader 
just how late he expects this body to 
stay in tonight? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
the Senator might direct his question to 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I have just moved to re- 
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cess pursuant to the resolution which 
was passed this past Thursday. That 
resolution provides for a recess over un- 
til 11 a.m. on Monday, December 1. 
If the Senator from New Hampshire 
wants a rollcall vote, the motion is not 
debatable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I just want it clari- 
fied. We are recessing until 11 a.m. Mon- 
day with no thought of coming back to- 
night, is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the resolution, the motion to recess 
is a motion to recess until 11 a.m. on 
Monday, December 1. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. And it is not 
debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
apologize. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recess. 

The motion was agreed to, and, at 7:51 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Monday, 
December 1, 1980, at 11 a.m. 
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(Legislative day of Thursday, November 20, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11 am., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Acting President pro 
tempore (Mr. DECONCINI). 


PRAYER 

The Reverend Robert L. Maddox, 
Ph. D., Special Assistant for Religious 
Liaison at the White House, offered the 
following prayer: 

Father, as we enter into the season of 
Christmas, may Your love and peace, like 
a warm mantle, envelop us. 

May the best of yesterday and the 
promise of tomorrow merge into a new 
and hopeful reality today. 

As simple folk and wise men sought 
the brightness of the child long ago, 
grant to all of us the stimulation of a 
good quest and the soul satisfaction of 
at least a measure of discovery in our 
day. 

Bless, O Lord, these Senators, earthen 
vessels to whom so much has been en- 
trusted. Help them today, Lord, to de- 
liberate with commonsense and com- 
passion. Help them feel the possibilities 
and problems that are before us 
Americans. Save them from cynicism 
and pessimism. Make them strong 
enough to let Yours, ours, and history's 
call be the final standard on which they 
base today’s decisions. 

In the last few days, we have meditated 
on gratitude. Mingle our gratitude with 
humility, courage, temperance, and a 
commitment to serve You and Your 
people in this Nation and around the 
world. 

Holy Father, as we rush headlong into 
a new year, a new administration, and 
into a new era, may we have the good 
sense to seek Your mind and face. May 
we have the wisdom from on high to 
translate Your transcendence into the 
everyday affairs of this Nation. 

We praise Your name and yield our- 
selves to You. In Jesus name. Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE ACTING 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Hawaii is rec- 
ognized. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order of 
business today be held in abeyance until 
12 noon, at which time the Senate will 
reconvene. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 NOON 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 12 
noon today. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 11:04 
a.m. the Senate recessed until 12 noon; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. PRYOR). 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


re c 


CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT OF 
H.R. 39—ALASKA LANDS LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 452 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 453 in that 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The first concurrent resolution 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 452) 
directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H.R. 39. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator Jackson, Senator 
Tsoncas, Senator RANDOLPH, and myself, 
I submit the following as legislative his- 
tory to accompany House Concurrent 
Resolution 452 and I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALASKA LANDS 
MINOR REVISIONS 

The concurrent resolution would revise 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act by— 

1. Amending definitions to include “Native 
Groups” within the category of “Native Cor- 
porations” and to correct reference to Native 
selections. 

2. Specifying that only public lands (and 
not State or private lands) are to be sub- 
ject to the conservation system unit regula- 
tions applying to public lands. Regulations 
required by the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act (such as required by Sec. 22(g) Of 
ANCSA) are not affected. 
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3. Making clear (through specific language) 
that other particular provisions of the bill 
(such as the wilderness reviews) apply only 
to public lands. 

4. Conforming the usages of "Federal 
lands" and “public lands” (which have the 
same definition in each bill). 


5. Amending the punctuation in section 
803 (definition of “subsistence uses"). 

6. Specifying that in the event of discrep- 
ancies between acreages specified in the bill 
and the official maps, the maps control. 

7. Conforming the references to subsistence 
uses in the National Parks and National 
Wildlife Refuges sections, so that they are 
uniform. 

The change in sections 302 and 303 of “lo- 
cal rural residents” to “local residents” is 
merely technical to standardize the terminol- 
ogy used in Titles II and III. Since the defini- 
tion of “subsistence uses" in Section 803 lim- 
its such uses to “rural Alaska residents”, a 
reading of Title VIII and Titles II and III 
together make it clear that the policy 
throughout is that only local rural residents 
are by statute provided the opportunity to 
engage in subsistence uses in areas of the 
National Park System and the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. 

8. Making clear that the portion of the 
Tongass being put into Glacier Bay Nation- 
al Preserve is deleted from National Forest 
status. 

9. Revising the administrative-sites provi- 
sions (Section 1306) to clarify ability of Sec- 
retary to lease office space, etc. 

10. Adding a specific prohibition of the 
charging of entrance fees at the National 
Park System units in Alaska. 

11, Clarifying provisions regarding previous 
special-use permits for cabins in the Tongass 
National Forest, Southeast, Alaska. 

12. Clarifying provisions relating to min- 
eral development at Quartz Hill. 

13. Assuring recognition of valid existing 
rights. 

14. Correcting various spelling errors, er- 
roneous cross-references, legal descriptions, 
omissions of terms, and other errors. 

Other revisions include the following: 

NATIVE LAND INTERESTS 

Throughout the long Alaska lands de- 
bate there has been one area of concern on 
which there was almost unanimous agree- 
ment among all of the parties involved: that 
an essential component of any Alaska lands 
bill should contain provisions to expedite 
conveyance of public land to Alaska Natives 
and the State of Alaska. 

This change incorporates a provision of 
the House bill relating to transfers of public 
lands to Alaska Natives (primarily related to 
village “core” townships) so that the In- 
terior Department has a legislative directive 
to continue the existing program until such 
time as Natives receive their land entitle- 
ment, as promised nearly ten years ago. 
NATIVE ALLOTMENTS IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM 

RESERVE IN ALASKA 

Under the provisions of Section 905 of the 
bill, most Alaska Native allotment applica- 
tions made pursuant to the Act of May 17, 
1906, which were pending before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on or before December 
18, 1971, are automatically approved, except 


®@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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under certain circumstances. Section 905 ap- 
plies only to allotment applications that 
describe land that was unreserved on De- 
cember 13, 1968. On that date, lands within 
the National Petroleum Reserve in Alaska 
(then identified as Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 4) were reserved by the Federal 
government. In view of plans to open the 
NPR-Alaska to private oil end gas leasing, it 
is appropriate to make certain that pending 
Native allotment applications for the surface 
estate of lands within the NPR-Alaska are 
treated as are the other allotment applica- 
tions elsewhere in the State covered by Sec- 
tion 905, and the revisions do just that. 


REVISIONS OF SECTION 807 


The proposal would revise section 807 of 
the Senate bill. For some time all of the 
parties involved in the development of the 
subsistence title have felt that section 807 
needed improvement. Members of the House 
and Department of the Interior representa- 
tives felt that the section created unneces- 
sary ambiguity with respect to the adminis- 
trative authority of the Secretary to manage 
the public lands. Members of the Senate and 
representatives of the State of Alaska felt 
that the section was administratively cum- 
bersome and left unresolved the avenue of 
relief for aggrieved individuals and organi- 
zations other than local committees and 
regional councils. And the Alaska Federation 
of Natives expressed concern that the section 
would not ensure that timely and appropri- 
ate relief would in fact be available when 
necessary to protect the continuation of sub- 
sistence needs. As a result, for the past sev- 
eral months all parties have been working 
together to refine section 807. Because the 
House of Representatives concurred in the 
Senate amendments to H.R. 39, there was no 
procedural opportunity, until now, to insert 
a redrafted section. 

Under the new approach, the Secretary’s 
authorities and responsibilities for the 


management of the public lands and the 


protection of subsistence uses is neither en- 
larged nor diminished by section 807. Rath- 
er, the section establishes a private right of 
action to enable any aggrieved local resident, 
person or organization to file a civil action 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska if necessary to compel 
either the State or the Federal government 
to properly discharge their respective respon- 
sibilities under section 804. 

As a practical matter, the State's respon- 
sibilities under section 804 will be focused 
primarily on ensuring that hunting and 
fishing regulations adopted by the Alaska 
Board of Game and the Alaska Board of 
Fisheries are in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the section. If a board adopts 
regulations which are not in compliance 
with the section, or if a board fails to adopt 
regulations necessary to ensure the timely 
and edequate implementation of the sub- 
sistence priority, local residents and other 
aggrieved persons and organizations are em- 
powered to seek a Federal court order to 
compel the board to conform its actions to 
the requirements of section 804. However, it 
also should be noted that actions of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game and 
other State agencies and officials may also 
give rise to a cause of action under section 
804 which may be brought in the Federal 
court pursuant to the provisions of section 
807. 

The responsibilities of the Federal gov- 
ernment under section 804 will interact with 
many of the actions of the various Federal 
land managers with respect to the public 
lands in Alaska, and of course these respon- 
sibilities will be enforceable through the 
usual course of judicial proceedings. 
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Prior to filing an action pursuant to this 
section against either the State or the Fed- 
eral government, the plaintiffs must exhaust 
any administrative remedies which are avail- 
able. The version of section 807 which this 
new provision replaces contained a number 
of administrative mechanisms designed to 
facilitate communication between State and 
Federal resource and land managers and af- 
fected local residents engaged in subsistence 
uses to resolve disputes prior to the initia- 
tion of judicial action. Both the State and 
Federal governments should endeavor to in- 
clude these same informa]! dispute resolution 
mechanisms in their respective administra- 
tive procedures. 

At a minimum, the plaintiffs must attempt 
to utilize whatever State or Federal adminis- 
trative remedies are available. 

Because of the importance of State-Fed- 
eral interaction in the development and im- 
plementation of a successful subsistence 
management program, both the State and 
Federal governments are encouraged to de- 
velop new administrative procedures for the 
resolution of subsistence-related disputes 
through negotiation and mediation so that 
resort to the judicial system will be mini- 
mized. However, administrative remedies 
must take into account the difficulty of com- 
munication and travel in rural Alaska, and 
must ensure that adequate administrative 
relief is in fact reasonably attainable in a 
timely manner. 


Before an action may be filed against the 
State of Alaska, the plaintiffs must have 
exhausted any State, but not Federal, ad- 
ministrative remedies which are reasonably 
available. Similarly, before an action may 
be filed against the Federal government, the 
plaintiffs must have exhausted any Federal, 
but not State, administrative remedies which 
are reasonably available. However, the nor- 
mal requirements of administrative exhaus- 
tion established by the Federal courts are 
applicable to actions filed pursuant to sec- 
tion 807. Consequently, the plaintiffs need 
not participate in an administrative process 
which is futile, or which cannot reasonably 
be expected to result in timely and appro- 
priate administrative relief. 


In any civil action brought pursuant to 
section 807, the Court may grant preliminary 
relief, if the granting of such relief is ap- 
propriate under the facts of the case. If the 
Court preliminary determines that the de- 
fendant has failed to make adequate and 
timely provision for the priority for sub- 
sistence uses after having been provided a 
reasonable opportunity to do so; that such 
failure threatens the ability of rural resi- 
dents or local resident, as appropriate in 
the particular case, to satisfy their subsist- 
ence needs; that preliminary relief is neces- 
sary to assure that such residents are pro- 
vided a timely opportunity to satisfy such 
needs; and that preliminary relief does not 
threaten the continued viability of the fish 
or wildlife population which is the subject 
of the civil action, preliminary relief should 
be granted. However, no preliminary relief 
of any kind may be granted until after an 
opportunity for hearing. 

Because of the strong public interest in 
the effective implementation of the subsist- 
ence priority by both the State and the Fed- 
eral government, local residents and other 
aggrieved persons and organizations who are 
prevailing parties in an action filed pursuant 
to section 807 shall be awarded their full 
costs and reasonable attorney's fees. This 
provision is important to ensure that the 
residents of Native villages, many of which 
are among the poorest communities in the 
Nation, will be able to secure adequate rep- 
resentation. 
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The section is the sole Federal judicial 
remedy created by the subsistence title 
through which aggrieved local residents and 
other persons and organizations may seek to 
compel the State of Alaska to provide for 
the priority for subsistence uses set forth 
in section 804. However, it should be noted 
that at the same time an aggrieved person 
or organization is pursuing a civil action in 
the Federal courts filed pursuant to this 
section, a civil action in State court to en- 
sure compliance with State law may also be 
prosecuted concurrently. 


REVISION OF SECTION 1313 


Our proposal refines the language of sec- 
tion 1313 of the Act to more clearly define 
the relationship of the closure provisions of 
section 1313 and section 816. Section 816 
establishes the sole standard for the closure 
of any portion of the public lands, includ- 
ing National Park Preserves, to the taking 
of fish and wildlife for subsistence uses. 
Section 1313 establishes the standard for 
the closure of National Park Preserves to 
the taking of fish and wildlife for nonsub- 
sistence uses. The precise purview of these 
two sections is important because subsist- 
ence uses May not be curtailed merely for 
reasons of public use and enjoyment. Simi- 
larly, absent an emergency, a particular area 
may not be closed to subsistence uses with- 
out notice and a hearing in the local vicinity 

f the closure. "n an emergency, a closure to 
subsistence may not be implemented prior 
to tne declaration of specified findings by the 
appropriate Secretary. Neither of these re- 
quirements are mandated by section 1313. 

Paragraph (3) of the concurrent resolution 
does not eliminate or impair the Secretary's 
authority to acquire lands within conserva- 
tion system units as provided in section 1302 
of the bill, or the Secretary's authority to ac- 
cept the relinquishment of selections within 
the conservation system units, as provided 
in section 1415 of the bill. The language of 
this part of the resolution is, rather, a spe- 
cific statement of positive authority for the 
Secretary. 


In addition, until lands selected by the 
State and the Native Corporations are con- 
veyed to these entities, and consistent with 
section 906(0)(2) of H.R. 39, it is intended 
that these lands within the conservation sys- 
tem units are to be administered by the con- 
servation system unit manager similar to the 
way such lands are currently being managed. 
While the land manager will be responsible 
for these lands until conveyed, the Bureau 
of Land Management will continue to be re- 
sponsible for the conveyance process under 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act and 
the Alaska Statehood Act, and it is our in- 
tention that these conveyances be expedited 
in every possible way. 

Change number (42) (to section 1314 of 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conser- 
vation Act) is a perfecting amendment de- 
signed to maintain the status quo in historic 
Federal-State relations concerning fish and 
wildlife management, except as specifically 
modified by this Act in the Subsistence Title. 
For example, for the National Park System 
components, this provision intends to make 
applicable in Alaskan Parks and Preserves 
the same Federal-State relations on fish and 
wildlife management that apply in lower 48 
State national parks and preserves. Similarly, 
the same historic management principles 
and processes would apply to National Wild- 
life Refuge System units. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 452) was agreed to. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT OF 
H.R. 39—ALASKAN LANDS LEGIS- 
LATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the second concurrent resolu- 
tion by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 453) 
directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the en- 
rollment of the bill H.R. 39. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit four statements as legislative history 
for H.R. 39, the Alaska lands bill. I ask 
that the statements be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SECTION 807 


Mr. President, the Section 807 now before 
us contains a rewrite of section 807 of the 
Senate bill. Section 807 is the “Judicial en- 
forcement” component of the subsistence 
management title. The old section 807 was 
drafted by the Senate Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee during the 95th. Con- 
gress and included in the subsistence title in 
place of an elaborate “administrative en- 
forcement” provision which was included in 
the version of H.R. 39 passed by the House. 


The House provision mandated the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as appropriate, to supercede State regu- 
lation of fish within the water of Alaska and 
wildlife on the public lands of Alaska when- 
ever in his judgment the State had fatled to 
timely and adequately provide for the 
priority for subsistence uses. The State could 
not have obtained judicial review of the 
Secretary's determination of noncompliance 
until at sixty days after the effective date of 
the supersession, by which time the particu- 
lar situation which, in the Secretary's judg- 
ment, required Federal interference with 
State fish and wildlife regulation would most 
probably have abated of its own volition. 
Such Judicial review would have provided 
the State only illusory protection from arbi- 
trary administrative determinations. State 
fish and wildlife management would have 
been left to the mercy of the Secretary. 


The alternative approach developed by the 
Senate Energy Committee neither enlarges 
or diminishes the existing administrative au- 
thorities of the two Secretaries for the man- 
agement of the public lands, nor does it at- 
tempt to resolve the issue of whether the 
Secretaries are under a legal obligation to 
exercise those authorities for the benefit of 
Alaska Native and other rural residents en- 
gaged in subsistence uses on the (waters and) 
public lands of Alaska. Rather, the Commit- 
tee section 807 establishes a complex “judi- 
cial enforcement” scheme whereby the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is required to represent 
local advisory committees and regional ad- 
visory councils in civil actions to compel the 
State, if necessary, to conform its regulation 
of fish (stocks in the waters of Alaska), and 
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wildlife populations on the public lands, to 
the requirements of section 804. 

After passage of H.R. 39 by the United 
States Senate all of the parties which have 
been active in the development of the sub- 
sistence title were of the opinion that sec- 
tion 807 could be refined into a more work- 
able form. The State of Alaska was particu- 
larly concerned about the difficult nature of 
its relationship with the Federal govern- 
ment which could result from the use of sec- 
tion 807, and the resultant damage to the 
traditional State-Federal and wildlife man- 
agement relationship. 

The State was also concerned that the 
section did not provide a comprehensive 
mechanism for resolution of subsistence- 
related disputes since the avenue of relief for 
aggrieved local residents and persons and 
organizations other than local committees 
and regional councils, is not mentioned in 
the section. As a consequence, the State 
could have been denied procedural protec- 
tions which are provided in section 807. 


The redrafted section 807 now before us 
is a cooperative effort by all interested 
parties, including the State of Alaska, to de- 
velop a workable subsistence management 
system. The section establishes a private 
Federal right of action for any aggrieved 
local resident, person, or organization, in- 
cluding a local committee or regional coun- 
cil, who believes that the State or the Fed- 
eral government has not met their respective 
responsibilities under section 804 in a par- 
ticular situation. Before initiating such an 
action, a private litigant must have com- 
plied with the normal rules for the exhaus- 
tion of administrative remedies which are a 
prerequisite to the prosecution of a civil 
action in the Federal courts. 


Preliminary relief is available pursuant to 
Federal Rule of Civil Procedure 65 and ap- 
plicable case law. However, no preliminary 
relief is available in a civil action in which 
the State is a defendant until after the State 
has had an opportunity for hearing on the 
granting of such relief. Although the normal 
case law applicable to motions for prelim- 
inary relief in an action brought pursuant to 
section 897, in determining whether such 
relief is appropriate in a particular instance, 
the Court should consider such factors as 
whether the defendant has failed to timely 
and adequately provide for the subsistence 
priority, whether such failure threatens the 
ability of rural residents or local residents, 
as appropriate in the particular factual sit- 
uation at issue, to satisfy their subsistence 
needs, whether preliminary relief is neces- 
sary to assure that residents who may have 
been adversely affected by the defendant’s 
failure to provide the subsistence priority 
are provided a timely and adequately op- 
portunity to satisfy their subsistence needs, 
and whether the granting of preliminary re- 
lief will threaten the continued viability of 
the fish or wildlife population which is the 
subject of civil action. 


The section is the sole Federal judicial 
remedy for any aggrieved local resident, per- 
son, or organization which believes that the 
State of Alaska has failed, in a particular 
instance, to timely and adequately provide 
for the priority for subsistence uses estab- 
lished by section 804. 


NATURAL DIVERSITY 

Mr. President, title III of the amendment 
to H.R. 39 which was negotiated with Sen- 
ator Tsongas, and which was recently 
adopted by the House of Representatives, 
contains some new language which has never 
before appeared in any of the many incarna- 
tions of H.R. 39 which have been considered 
by the Congress over the past four years. 
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Sections 302 and 303 of title III designate 
as a major purpose of each new or expanding 
refuge the conservation of fish and wildlife 
populations and habitats “in their natural 
diversity”. 

The phrase “in their natural diversity” 
was included in each subsection of those 
two sections to emphasize the importance of 
maintaining the flora and fauna within each 
refuge in a healthy condition. The term is 
not intended to, in any way, restrict the 
authority of the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
manipulate habitat for the benefit of fish 
or wildlife populations within a refuge or 
for the benefit of the use of such popula- 
tions by man as part of the balanced man- 
agement program mandated by the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
and other applicable law. The term also is 
not intended to preclude predator control 
on refuge lands in appropriate instances. 


The word “natural” as used in the phrase 
“in their natural diversity” is specifically 
not intended to have the same meaning as 
that term is used in section 815(1). It is 
well recognized that habitat manipulation 
and predator control and other management 
techniques frequently employed on refuge 
lands are inappropriate within National 
Parks and National Park Monuments. Sec- 
tion 815(1) recognizes this difference by 
providing that the level of subsistence uses 
within a National Park or National Park 
Monument may not be inconsistent with the 
conservation of “natural and healthy” fish 
and wildlife populations within the park or 
monument, while within National Wildlife 
Refuges the level of subsistence uses of such 
populations may not be inconsistent with 
the conservation of “healthy” populations. 

Nothing in the phrase “in their natural 
diversity" in title III is intended to disrupt 
this well-defined, and long recognized dif- 
ference in the management responsibilities 
of the National Park Service and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


WILDERNESS BOUNDARIES 


Mr. President: Throughout the Alaska 
lands legislation, we have adopted the policy 
that conservation system designations end 
at the mean high tide mark in coastal areas. 
I want to make it clear that this policy also 
applies to all wilderness designaticns, par- 
ticularly those in Southeast Alaska, even 
though the statute is silent on this point. 
In other words, the governing maps, which 
are controlling, should clearly portray what 
has been a consistent Congressional policy 
for the last couple of years. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 453 


Mr. President: House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 453 instructs the enrolling clerk to make 
a specific change in the enrollment of the 
Alaska lands bill prior to its being sent to 
the President for his signature. The pro- 
vision added by this resolution is similar to 
section 905(a) of the bill. That provision ap- 
proves certain native allotment applica- 
tions under the Act of May 6, 1906. A num- 
ber of specific requirements are included in 
section 905(a) to require adjudication. This 
concept is being applied to non-native public 
land entries in Alaska including but not lim- 
ited to pending homesteads, trade and manu- 
facturing sites, homesites, and headquarter 
sites. Those entries located within National 
Parks or wilderness areas within the indicated 


Tongass and Chugach Forests in Alaska shall 
be for entries located in wildlife refuges. 
those entries which have been properly made 
under applicable law and which subject or 
on applicaticn timely filed, and which were 
properly maintained under applicable law 
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are to be approved without adjudication, 
subject to the provisions of section 1327(a) 
(3), under the terms of this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 453) was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE REFORM 
ACT OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 1070. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


A bill (S. 878) to streamline and simplify 
the general applicable requirements attached 
to Federal assistance programs and their im- 
plementation; to facilitate the consolidation 
of assistance programs; to provide for multi- 
year funding of certain grant programs; to 
expedite the processing of applications for 
Federal assistance involving more than one 
grant; to extend and amend the law relating 
to intergovernmental cooperation, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 


from West Virginia? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Assistance Reform Act of 1980". 
STATEMENT OP PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to encourage the consolidation of Fed- 
eral grant programs, when such consolida- 
tion is consistent with applicable statutes 
and would further the goals and objectives 
of the grant programs consolidated; 


(2) to provide for the efficient use of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government audit re- 
sources; 

(3) to enable State and local governments 
and nonprofit organizations to adapt pro- 
grams for Federal assistance to the particular 
needs of beneficiaries and the operating prac- 
tices of recipients by drawing upon appropri- 
ations available from more than one Federal 
program; 

(4) to streamline and simplify generally 
applicable national policy requirements at- 
tached to Federal assistance programs; and 

(5) to implement several other improve- 
ments in the administration of the Federal 
grant system. 


TITLE I—CONSOL'DATION OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 101. (a) Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after chapter 9 the fol- 


lowing new chapter: 
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“Chapter 10O—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM CONSOLIDATION 


“Sec. 

“1001. Definitions. 

“1002. Examination of Federal assistance pro- 
grams required. 

“1003. Federal assistance program consolida- 
tion plans. 

“1004. Limitations on powers. 

“1005. Method of taking effect. 

“1006. Effect on other laws and regulations. 


“§ 1001. Definitions. 


“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) the term ‘agency’ has the same mean- 
ing as the term ‘Federal agency’ in section 
101 of the intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968; 

“(2) the term ‘consolidation plan' means & 
Federal assistance program consolidation 
plan proposed under section 1003 of this 
title; 

"(3) the term ‘Federal assistance’ means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of grants, loans, loan guarantees, prop- 
erty, contracts, cooperative agreements or 
technical assistance to State or local gov- 
ernments or other recipients, except that 
such term does not include direct cash as- 
sistance to individuals, contracts for the pro- 
curement of goods and services of the United 
States, subsidies, or insurance; 

“(4) the term ‘functionally related pro- 
grams’ refers to those programs which have, 
in essence, the same major purposes and pro- 
vide assistance to the same types of bene- 
ficiaries and recipient groups; and 

(5) the term ‘resolution’ means a joint 
resolution of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the matter after the resolv- 
ing clause of which is as follows: ‘That the 
‘Congress of the United States approves the 
consolidation plan numbered » trans- 
mitted by the President on oe ee 
including such changes as may have been 
subsequently proposed by the President in 
accordance with section 1003 (e) of title 5, 
United States Code.’, the first blank space 
therein being filled with the number of the 
plan and the second blank space therein 
being filled with the date on which the 
plan was transmitted to the Congress. 


“§ 1002. Examination of Federal assistance 
programs required 


“Prior to the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion of Conzress, the President shall exam- 
ine the various Federal assistance programs 
established by law in order to determine if 
consolidation of any such programs is nec- 
essary or desirable to— 

“(1) facilitate the adaptation of Federal 
assistance programs to the particular needs 
of beneficiaries and the operating practices 
ef recipients in a manner consistent with 
congressional purposes; 

“(2) promote better administration and 
more effective planning of such programs; 

“(3) improve coordination of such pro- 
grams; 

(4) eliminate program overlap and dupli- 
cation; and 

“(5) promote economy and efficiency to 
the fullest extent consistent with the 
achievement of program goals. 


“§ 1003. Federal assistance program con- 
solidation plans 


“(a) If the President, after making the 
examination required by section 1002 of this 
title, finds that consolidation of Federal as- 
sistance programs is necessary or desirable 
to accomplish the purposes specified in para- 
graphs (1) through (5) of such section, he 
shall prepare one or more Federal assistance 
consolidation plans. The President shall 
transmit each such consolidation plan 
(bearing an identification number) to the 
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Congress within sixty days of continuous 
session of Congress after the beginning of 
each regular session of such Congress. Each 
such consolidation plan shall include a 
declaration that the consolidation included 
in the plan is necessary or desirable to ac- 
complish the purposes specified in such par- 
agraphs and an explanation of how each pro- 
gram included in the plan is functionally re- 
lated to the other programs included in the 
plan. 

“(b) In each consolidation plan trans- 
mitted to the Congress under this section, 
the President shall— 

“(1) place responsibility for administra- 
tion of the consolidation plan and each of 
the Federal assistance programs included in 
such plan in a single Federal agency; 

(2) specify in detail the terms and con- 
ditions under which the Federal assistance 
programs included in the p'an will be ad- 
ministered, including a specification of re- 
quirements such as State and local matching 
for Federal funds, allotment and apportion- 
ment, financial management, planning, and 
eligibility reouirements to be used in the 
plan, exept that in selecting the terms and 
conditions for the administration of the 
plan, the President is limited by the terms 
and conditions included in one or more of the 
Federal assistance programs being consoli- 
dated and such other conditions as are re- 
quired to insure that the intended benefits 
are delivered to the intended beneficiaries in 
a manner consistent with congressional 
purposes; and 

“(3) specify the date of expiration of the 
consolidation plan, except that in selecting 
an expiration date under this paragraph the 
President shall specify a date which— 

“(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph, is not earlier than the 
earliest date and not later than the latest 
date on which the authorizations of appro- 
priations for any of the Federal assistance 
programs consolidated under the plan ex- 
pire; and 

“(B) is not later than ten years after the 
effective date of the plan. 

“(c) The President shall include with 
each consolidation plan transmitted to the 
Congress under this section a message which 
describes (1) the differences between the 
terms and conditions of the individual Fed- 
eral assistance programs to be consolidated 
under the plan and the terms and conditions 
that will be applicable to such programs 
after the consolidation plan becomes effec- 
tive, and (2) the reasons for selecting the 
terms and conditions used in the consolida- 
tion plan. 

“(d) The President shall transmit each 
consolidation plan to both Houses of Con- 
gress on the same day and to each House 
while it is in session, except that— 

“(1) the President may not transmit a 
consolidation plan to the Congress within 
thirty days of continuous session of Congress 
after the transmission of a previous consoli- 
dation plan concerning one or more of the 
same programs; and 

“(2) not more than three consolidation 
plans may be pending before the Congress at 
one time. 

“(e) Before a resolution with respect to a 
consolidation plan has been ordered reported 
by a committee in the House and Senate 
designated pursuant to section 1005(d) (1), 
in either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President may make modi- 
fications or revisions of the plan, which shall 
thereafter be treated as a part of the consoil- 
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originally transmitted and shall 
ees aay way the time limits other- 
wise provided for in this chapter. 

“(f) Within sixty days of continuous se 
sion of Congress after the beginning of eac 
regular session of Congress, the President 
shall prepare and transmit to the Congress a 
report concerning the administration of this 
chapter. The report shall include a detailed 
analysis of the need for and desirability of 
the consolidation of Federal assistance pro- 
grams and shall describe proposed consoli- 
dation plans and the actions taken to imple- 
ment consolidation plans which have become 
effective. If, during the year preceding the 
year in which the report is made, the Presl- 
dent has not submitted a consolidation plan 
under this chapter, the report shall cite the 
reasons why he did not submit such a plan. 
“§ 1004. Limitations on powers 

“(a) A consolidation plan may not pro- 
vide for, and may not have the effect of, (1) 
consolidating any Federal assistance pro- 
grams which are not functionally related, or 
(2) transferring responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of any program contained in 
such plan to an agency which was not re- 
sponsible for the administration of any Fed- 
eral assistance program included in the con- 
solidation plan prior to the date on which 
the consolidation plan takes effect or, (3) 
providing that a group or person becomes 
eligible for assistance under the plan that is 
not eligible under one or more of the pro- 
grams being consolidated or (4) excluding 
any person or group from eligibility for as- 
sistance under the consolidation plan that is 
already eligible for assistance under one or 
more of the programs being consolidated. 

“(b) Each consolidation plan shall provide 
for only one consolidation of two or more 
Federal assistance programs. 

“(c) The authority under this title will 
expire ten years from the date it becomes 
effective. 

“§ 1005. Method of taking effect 


“(a) A consolidation plan shall be effective 
upon approval by the President of a resolu- 
tion which has been adopted within ninety 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
the date of transmittal of the plan to the 
Congress. 

“(b) A consolidation plan may provide 
that any provision of the plan may be effec- 
tive at a time later than the date on which 
the plan becomes effective. 

“(c) On the day on which a consolidation 
plan is transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, a resolution shall 
be introduced (by request) in the Senate by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs of the Senate, or by a Member 
or Members of the Senate designated by 
such chairman; and shall be introduced (by 
request) in the House by the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Operations 
of the House, or by a Member or Members of 
the House designated by such chairman. 

“(d)(1) A resolution with respect to a 
consolidation plan shall be referred to the 
committee of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives having primary Jurisdiction 
over such resolution under the rules of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

(2) Any resolution with respect to a con- 
solidation plan affirmatively reported by the 
committee with primary jurisdiction which 
contains any matter within the jurisdiction 
of any other committee shall be referred to 
such other committee for a period of fifteen 
days of continuous session of Congress if the 
chairman of such other committee requests 
such referral no later than the day following 
the day on which the resolution is reported 
by the committee with primary jurisdiction. 
In any case in which such other committee 
fails to report the resolution within the pe- 
riod herein prescribed, such committee shall 
be sutomatically discharged from further 
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consideration of such resolution on the six- 
teenth day of continuous session of Con- 
gress following the day on which such res- 
olution is referred to such committee. 

“(3) Each committee to which the reso- 
lution is referred shall consider the con- 
solidation plan and shall make its recom- 
mendations to the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, except 
that no committee shall take action on the 
consolidation plan with fifteen calendar days 
of its transmittal to Congress. 

“(e) When the last committee to which 
the resolution has been referred has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of a resolution with re- 
spect to a consolidation plan, pursuant to 
(d)(2), it is in order at any time there- 
after (even though a previous motion to 
the same effect has been disagreed to) for 
any Member of the respective House to 
move to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. The motion is privi- 
leged in the Senate and highly privileged 
in the House of Representatives and is not 
debatable. The motion shall not be subject 
to amendment, or to a motion to postpone, 
or a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of other business, A motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution is agreed to or 
disagreed to shall not be in order. If a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution is agreed to, the resolution shall 
remain the unfinished business of the re- 
spective House until disposed of. 

“(f) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 1003 of this title— 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

“(2) the days in which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the ninety- 
day period. 

“(g) The provisions of subsections (c) 
through (k) of this section and of paragraph 
(4) of section 1001 of this title are enacted 
by the Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively. but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
that House with respect to resolutions re- 
ferred to in such subsections and paragraph; 
and they supersede other rules to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner. and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of that House. 

“§ 1006. Effect on other laws and regulations 

“(a) To the extent that any provision of 
a consolidation plan which becomes effective 
under this chapter is inconsistent with any 
provision of law enacted prior to the effective 
date of the plan, the provision of the consol- 
idation plan shall control to the extent that 
such plan specifies the provision of law to 
be superseded, consistent with section 1003 
(b) (2). 

“(b) Within a reasonable time after the 
consolidation plan becomes effective, modi- 
fications shall be made in any regulation, 
rule, order, policy, determination, directive, 
authorization, permit, privilege, requirement, 
or other action made, prescribed, issued, 
granted, or performed with respect to any 
matter affected by a consolidation plan to 
reconcile any inconsistency as thereof with 
the consolidation plan, as set forth in that 
plan, but otherwise shall continue in effect. 

“(c) No action or other proceeding law- 
fully commenced by or against the head of 
any agency or other officer of the United 
States, In his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, shall 
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abate by reason of the taking effect of a con- 
solidation plan under this chapter. On mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within twelve months after any such 
plan takes effect, showing a necessity for sur- 
vival of the action or other proceeding to 
obtain a settlement of the questions involved, 
the court may allow the action or other pro- 
ceeding to be maintained by or against the 
successor of the head or officer under the 
consolidation plan or, if there is no successor, 
against such agency or officer as the President 
designates. 

“(d) A consolidation plan may provide for 
the transfer of appropriations or other budget 
authority in such manner that the aggregate 
amount of appropriations and other budget 
authority available for carrying out the Fed- 
eral assistance programs involved In such 
plan shall be available for any or all such 
programs, and the aggregate amount of au- 
thorizations of appropriations or other budg- 
et authority for such programs shall be 
deemed an authorization of appropriations 
and other budget authority for any or all of 
such programs. The appropriations or por- 
tions of appropriations unexpended by rea- 
son of operation of this chapter may not be 
used for any purpose, but shall revert to the 
agencies administering the programs. The 
Office of Management and Budget shall re- 
port to the Appropriations Committees, as 
part of their annual budget submission, on 
the saving effected under the consolidation 
plan.”. 

(b) The table of chapters for part I of title 
5, United States Code, immediately preceding 
chapter 1, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 


“10. Federal Assistance Program Con- 
solidation 


TITLE II—FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
AUDIT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. It is the purposes of this title— 

(1) to improve the financial management 
of Federal assistance programs; 

(2) to promote the efficient use of audit 
resources; 

(3) to relieve State and local governments, 
especially small communities, and nonprofit 
organizations, of the costs and paperwork 
burdens due to conflicting and redundant 
requirements of Federal assistance pro- 
grams; and 

(4) to provide for the establishment of 
consistent requirements for the financial 
management and audit of Federal assistance 
provided to or administered by State and 
local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

(1) the term “financial and compliance 
audit" means a systematic review or ap- 
praisal of a recipient of Federal assistance to 
determine and report whether the financial 
operations of the recipient are properly con- 
ducted and financial reports are presented 
Yairly; and whether the entity has complied 
with significant compliance requirements 
contained in laws and regulations that can 
materially affect the entities’ financial oper- 
ations, conditions and reports. 

(2) The term “public accountants” means 
certified public accountants, or licensed pub- 
lic accountants licensed on or before De- 
cember 31, 1970, who are certified or licensed 
by a regulatory authority of a State. 

(3) The term “independent auditors” 
means properly constituted State or local 
government audit agencies or public ac- 
covuntants, who have no direct relationship 
with the functions or activities being 
audited or with the business conducted by 
any of the officials of the government agency 
or unit being audited. 


(4) The term “independent audit” means 
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conducted by independent 


an audit 


auditors. 
(5) The term “generally accepted audit- 


ing standards" means the auditing stand- 
ards set forth in the financial and compli- 
ance element of the “Standards for Audit 
of Governmental Organizations, Programs, 
Activities, and Functions”, issued by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
and incorporating the audit standards of the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

(6) The term “Federal assistance” means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of grants, loans, loan guarantees, prop- 
erty, contracts, cooperative agreements or 
technical assistance to State or local gov- 
ernments or other recipients, except that 
such term does not include direct Federal 
cash assistance to individuals, contracts for 
the procurement of goods and services of the 
United States, subsidies, insurance or assist- 
ance provided by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

(7) The term “local government" means 
any unit of government within a State, a 
county, borough, municipality, city, town, 
township, parish, local public authority, spe- 
cial district, intrastate district. council of 
governments. other interstate government 
entity, or any other instrumentality of local 
government but shall not be construed to 
mean any Indian tribe as defined in section 
3(c) of the Indian Financing Act of 1974. 

(8) The term “entity” means a first level 
organizational unit of a State or local gov- 
ernment or non>rofit organization, and in- 
cludes all subordinate organizational units 
within such first level unit and all contrac- 
tors providing services to such unit. 

(9) The term “nonprofit organization” 
means an organization described in section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 501(a) of such Code. 

GENERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND AUDIT 


Sec. 203. (a) In order to insure that Fed- 
eral accountability systems do not impose 
unnecessary, conflicting, and duplicative ac- 
counting, auditing, and reporting require- 
ments upon State and local governments, 
especially upon small communities and non- 
profit organizations, who are recipients of 
Federal assistance and in order to reduce the 
costs, paperwork, and regulatory burdens 
associated with Federal assistance programs, 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, in consultation with the Comptrolier 
General of the United States, shall, consist- 
ent with applicable law, develop, establish, 
and maintain for use by all Federal agencies 
standard accounting, auditing, and financial 
management policies, procedures, and re- 
quirements for the administration, account- 
ing, and financial auditing of grants, con- 
tracts, cooperative agreements, and other 
forms of Federal assistance to State and local 
governments and nonprofit organizations. 
Any such policy, procedure, or requirement 
shall not conflict with any applicable audit 
standard developed by the Commtroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Standard policies, 
procedures, and requirements developed by 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget pursuant to this section shall in- 
clude— 

(1) terms, definitions, and conditions used 
in conjunction with grants, contracts, co- 
operative agreements, and other forms of 
Federal assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments; 

(2) generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and standards as required for financial 
accounting and reporting; 

(3) uniform requirements 
plication forms; 


(4) uniform principles and standards for 
riir financial management and auditing; 
ani 


for grant ap- 
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(5) uniform payment policies for grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, and other 
forms of Federal assistance. 

(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall prescribe directives to 
carry Out the standard policies, procedures, 
and requirements established pursuant to 
subsection (a). Any such directive shall be 
binding on all Federal departments and 
agencies. Such directives shall prescribe ef- 
fective means to coordinate Federal, State, 
and local audits of grant programs. 


ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING PROCEDURES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 204. (a) At least once every two years, 
there shall be a single independent finan- 
cial and compliance audit of— 

(1) State and local governments, or State 
and local governmental entities and the sub- 
grantees of such State and local governments 
or governmental entities; and 


(2) nonprofit organizations or entities of 
nonprofit organizations and the subgrantees 
of such nonprofit organizations or entities, 


which receive Federal assistance. Any such 
audit shall include an evaluation of the 
accounting and control systems of the recip- 
ient of Federal assistance and of the activ- 
ities by the recipient to comply with the fi- 
nancial and performance requirements of 
grants received by the recipient from the 
Federal Government. Audits carried out pur- 
suant to this section shall be audits of the 
recipient, rather than audits of individual 
grants or programs. In the case of any recip- 
ient of Federal assistance which receives less 
than $100,000 per year, the audit required by 
this section shall be conducted at least once 
every five years, but not more frequently than 
once every three years, unless there is evi- 
dence of fraud or other violation of Federal 
law in connection with such assistance. 


(b) A State government shall have the re- 
sponsibility for financial and compliance au- 
dits of the State government or State gov- 
ernmental entities receiving Federal assist- 
ance, and the subgrantees of such govern- 
ment or entities. A local government shall 
have the responsibility for financial and 
compliance audits of the local government, 
local governmental entities receiving Federal 
assistance, and the subgrantees of such gov- 
ernment or entities. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion shall have responsibility for financial 
and compliance audits of the nonprofit or- 
ganization or entities of the nonprofit or- 
ganization receiving Federal assistance and 
the subgrantees of such nonprofit organiza- 
tions or entities unless by law, the State or 
local government has such responsibility, in 
which the event the State or local govern- 
ment, as appropriate, shall have the respon- 
sibility for such audits. The audits shall be 
made by independent auditors in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and shall include an opinion as to whether 
the recipient’s accounting policies and fi- 
nancial statements follow generally accepted 
accounting principles and standards. 


(c)(1) The Federal Government shall be 
responsible, through the quality review proc- 
ess established pursuant to subsection (d), 
for assuring that financial and compliance 
audits conducted by independent auditors 
meet generally accepted auditing standards. 
Nothing in this title limits the authority 
of Federal agencies to make audits of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to State and local govern- 
ments, State and local governmental entities 
and the subgrantees of such State and local 
government or governmental entities: Pro- 
vided, however, That if independent audits 
arranged for by State or local governments 
meet generally accepted auditing standards 
and other requirements established pursu- 
ant to subsection (d) Federal agencies shall 
rely on those audits and any additional audit 
work shall build upon the work already done. 
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(2) The Federal Government is responsi- 
ble for conducting, or contracting (to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided 
in appropriations Acts) for the conduct of, 
audits which are not financial and compli- 
ance audits. 

(3) Nothing in this title limits the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility or author- 
ity to enforce Federal law or regulations, 
procedures or reporting requirements aris- 
ing pursuant thereto. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, in consultation with the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
shall establish and approve a quality review 
process that will assure the proper perform- 
ance of audits. Audits performed by Fed- 
eral, State, or local government audit agen- 
cies which have been approved pursuant to 
quality review process shall be accepted by 
all Federal agencies making and administer- 
ing grants. 

(e) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall prescribe appropri- 
ate means for the reimpursement of inde- 
pendent auditors for actual expenses incur- 
red for such parts of audits as are performed 
on behalf of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding provisions for— 

(1) direct reimbursement for such ex- 
penses; and 

(2) equitable financial settlements when 
such audits fail to meet the standard pol- 
icies, procedures, and requirements devel- 
oped pursuant to section 203. 

Sec. 205. The term State, as used in this 
title, shall not be construed to mean any 
Indian tribe as defined in section 3(c) of the 
Indian Financing Act of 1974. 


TITLE IN—INTEGRATED GRANT DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Integrated Grant Development Act of 1980". 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 302. The purpose of this title is to 
improve Federal assistance program perform- 
ance by enabling State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations to use 
Federal assistance more effectively and effi- 
ciently and adapt that assistance more read- 
ily to the particular needs of such govern- 
ments or organizations through the wider 
use of projects drawing upon resources avail- 
able from more than one Federal agency, 
program, or appropriation. It is the further 
purpose of this title to encourage arrange- 
ments between the Federal Government and 
State governments under which local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations may more 
effectively and efficiently combine State and 
Federal resources in support of projects of 
common interest to the beneficiaries, the 
governments and organizations concerned. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 303. For purposes of this title— 

(1) the term “Federal assistance program” 
means any program that provides assistance 
through grants, cooperative agreements, or 
contractual arrangements, but does not in- 
clude assistance in the form of revenue shar- 
ing, loans, loan guarantees, or insurance; 

(2) the term “applicant” means any State 
or local government or nonprofit organization 
acting separately or together in seeking as- 
sistance with respect to a single project; 

(3) the term “project” means any under- 
taking, whether of a temporary or continu- 
ing nature, that includes components pro- 
posed or approved for assistance under more 
than one Federal program, or under one or 
more Federal and one or more State pro- 
grams, if each such component contributes 
materially to the accomplishment of a single 
purpose or closely related purposes; 

(4) the term “Federal agency” means any 
agency, department, corporation, independ- 
ent establishment, or other entity of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government of the 
United States; 
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(5) the term “State” means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State, and any tribe as defined 
in section 3(c) of the Indian Financing Act 
of 1974; and 

(6) the term “local government” means 
any local unit of government, including a 
city, county, parish, town township, village, 
school district, council of governments, or 
other agency or instrumentality of a local 
unit of government. 


BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE HEADS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 304. (a) The President shall issue such 
guidelines as may be necessary to assure that 
all Federal agencies carry out subsection 304 
(b) in a manner consistent with the purposes 
of this title. In promulgating such guidelines, 
the President may require that Federal agen- 
cles adopt or prescribe procedures that will 
assure that applicants for assistance under 
projects funded pursuant to this title make 
appropriate efforts to (1) secure the views 
and recommendations of recipients and ben- 
eficiaries of Federal assistance who may be 
significantly affected by such projects and 
(2) resolve questions of common interest to 
such recipients prior to submission of any 
application. 

(b) Subject to applicable law and to such 
guidelines as the President shall issue pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), the head of each Fed- 
eral agency shall— 

(1) identify related programs likely to be 
particularly suitable or appropriate for pro- 
viding joint support; 

(2) promulgate guidelines, and develop and 
publicize model or illustrative projects, joint 
or common application forms, and other ma- 
terials and guidance to assist in the planning 
and development of prolects drawing sup- 
port from different programs; 

(3) review administratively established 
program requirements In order to determine 
which requirements may Impede Integrated 
grant development for projects and the ex- 
tent to which such requirements may be 
modified, and on the basis of such review, 
make appropriate modifications in such 
requirements; 

(4) establish common technical or admin- 
istrative rules with respect to related pro- 
grams to assist in integrated grant develop- 
ment for specific projects or classes of proj- 
ects under such programs; and 

(5) create joint or common procedures and 
mechanisms for the processing of applica- 
tions, the supervision of protects, and the 
evaluation of performance, including pro- 
cedures for— 

(A) designating agencies to assume re- 
sponsibilities for the processing of applica- 
tions on behalf of several agencies; 

(B) designating managing agencies to as- 
sume responsibilities for project supervision 
and performance evaluation on behalf of 
several agencies; and 

(C) insuring that participating Federal 
agencies contribute proportionately to the 
support of the administrative costs of the 
agency designated under subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) which are attributable to integrat- 
ed grant development, including costs for 
the provision of staff, administrative, and 
fiscal services. 

(c) To the maximum extent permitted 
by law, the head of each Federal agency 
shall act to further the purposes of this title 
with respect to Federal assistance programs 
administered by his agency. The head of 
each Federal agency shall consult and co- 
operate with the heads of other Federal 
agencies with respect to Federal assistance 
programs that may be appropriate to pro- 
vide joint support of projects undertaken 
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by State or local governments or nonprofit 
organizations. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall have responsibility 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
including responsibility for— 

(1) the provision of overall guidance and 
the training of Federal agency personnel 
concerning the implementation of this title; 

(2) the development of criteria to guide 
Federal agencies in identifying programs 
suitable for integrated grant development; 

(3) the coordination of agency actions 
concerning integrated grant projects and 
the resolution of conflicts which may arise 
between agencies in developing uniform 
provisions under section 307; 

(4) the conduct of meetings to resolve 
problems which may arise between Federal 
agencies and recipients of Federal assistance 
in the development and administration of 
integrated grant programs; and 

(5) the monitoring of the use by Federal, 
State, and local government agencies of the 
opportunities available under this title for 
the development and administration of in- 
tegrated grant projects. 


PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 305. In processing applications or re- 
quests for assistance for an integrated grant 
project, the head of each Federal agency 
shall assure, to the extent reasonably possi- 
ble that— 

(1) all required reviews and approvals are 
handled expeditiously; 

(2) full account is taken of time con- 
straints that would affect the feasibility of 
an integrated grant project in any case in 
which the applicant has informed the agency 
of such constraints; 

(3) the applicant is required to deal with 
a minimum number of representatives of 
Federal agencies, acting separately or as a 
common board or panel; 

(4) the applicant is promptly informed of 
decisions concerning an application and of 
any special problems or impediments that 
may affect the feasibility of the provision 
of Federal assistance on an integrated basis; 
and 

(5) the applicant is not required by repre- 
sentatives of any one Federal agency or pro- 
gram to obtain information or assurances 
concerning the requirements or actions of 
another Federal agency that could more ap- 
propriately be secured through direct com- 
munication among the Federal agencies in- 
volved. 


SPECIAL AUTHORITIES; BASIC CONDITIONS 


Sec. 306. (a) Subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed in subsection (b), the head of each 
Federal agency shall use the authority de- 
scribed in sections 307, 308, and 309 with re- 
spect to projects assisted under more than 
one Federal assistance program. 

(b) The authority described in sections 307, 
308, and 309 shall be exercised by Federal 
agencies only pursuant to regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. Such regulations 
shall include criteria or procedures to assure 
that the authority described in such sections 
is— 

(1) limited in use to problems that cannot 
be adequately dealt with through other ac- 
tions pursuant to this title or other appli- 
cable law; 

(2) applied only as is necessary to promote 
expeditious processing of applications or 
effective and efficient administration of 
projects; and 

(3) applied in a manner consistent with 
the protection of the Federal interest. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIFORM TECHNICAL OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec, 307. (a) In order to provide for proj- 
ects that would otherwise be subject to vary- 
ing or conflicting technical or administra- 
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tive rules and procedures not required by law, 
the head of each Federal agency shall adopt 
and adhere to uniform provisions with re- 
spect to— 

(1) the financial administration of such 
projects, including requirements concerning 
accounting, reporting and auditing, mainte- 
nance of separate bank accounts, and use of 
letters-of-credit, except that the head of a 
Federal agency shall adopt and adhere to 
such uniform provisions to the extent such 
provisions are consistent with the require- 
ments of section 309; 

(2) the timing of Federal payments for 
such projects and methods for such pay- 
ments; 

(3) the form in which assistance is pro- 
vided, including grants, cooperative agree- 
ments, and contracts; and 

(4) the accountability for, and the disposi- 
tion of, records, property, or structures ac- 
quired or constructed with Federal assist- 
ance. 

(b) In order to permit processing of ap- 
plications in accordance with the purposes 
of this title, the head of each Federal agen- 
cy may provide for review of proposals for 
projects by a single panel, board, or commit- 
tee in Heu of review by separate panels, 
boards, or committees, except when such 
separate review is specifically required by 
law. 


DELEGATION OF POWERS 


Sec. 308. With the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the head of a Federal agency may 
delegate to the head of another Federal 
agency any power or function relating to the 
supervision or administration of Federal as- 
sistance for projects or classes of projects 
funded under this title, or may make other 
arrangements with the head of a Federal 
agency to perform such supervision or ad- 
ministration. The head of an agency may 
delegate a power or function under this sec- 
tion only on such conditions as may be ap- 
propriate to assure that the power or funt- 
tion delegated is exercised in accordance 
with applicable statutory provisions and 
policies. A delegation under this section shall 
not relieve the head of the Federal agency 
making such delegation of responsibility for 
the proper and efficient management of proj- 
ects assisted by this agency. 


FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS AND PROCEDURES 


Sec. 309. (a) In order to provide for the 
effective administration of funds drawn from 
more than one Federal program or appro- 
priation in support of projects under this 
title, there may be established management 
funds with respect to such projects, from 
time to time, there shall be transferred to 
the management fund from each affected ap- 
propriation its proportionate share of 
amounts needed for payment to the grantee, 
any amounts remaining in the hands of the 
grantee at the completion of the project 
shall be returned to the contributing agen- 
cies on a proportional basis. 


(b) Any account in a management fund 
shall be subject to such agreements, not in- 
consistent with this section and other ap- 
plicable law, as may be entered into by par- 
ticipating Federal agencies with respect to 
the discharge of the responsibilities of such 
agencies and shall assure the availability of 
necessary information to such agencies and 
to the Congress. Any such agreement shall 
provide that the agency administering the 
management fund shall be responsible and 
accountable for the amounts provided for 
each account established in the fund, and 
that such agency shall provide an account- 
ing of such amounts by program and by 
appropriation. Any such agreement may in- 
clude procedures for determining whether 
amounts in the account are in excess of the 
amounts required, for returning any such ex- 
cess to the participating Federal agencies in 
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accordance with the avallability of the ap- 
plicable appropriation and in accordance 
with a formula providing an equitable dis- 
tribution, and for effective returns according 
to the applicable appropriations, subject to 
fiscal year limitations. The appropriations or 
portions of appropriations unexpended by 
reason of operation of this chapter may not 
be used for any purpose, but shall revert to 
the agencies administering the programs. 
The Office of Management and Budget shall 
report to the Appropriations Committees, as 
part of their annual budget submission, on 
the saving effected by the integrated grants. 

(c) Each recipient of funds under a proj- 
ect financed through a management fund es- 
tablished pursuant to this section shall keep 
such records as the head of the Federal 
agency responsible for administering the 
fund shall prescribe. Such records shall, at a 
minimum, fully disclose— 

(1) the amount and disposition of Federal 
assistance received by such recipient under 
each program and appropriation; 

(2) the total cost of the project for which 
such Federal assistance was granted; 

(3) the amount of the cost of the project 
supplied by sources other than the Federal 
Government; and 

(4) such other information as will facili- 
tate an effective audit of the recipient. 

(d) The head of the Federal agency re- 
sponsible for administering a management 
fund established pursuant to this section and 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
or any of their duly authorized represent- 
atives shall have access, for the purposes of 
audit and examination, to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of any recipient of 
Federal assistance under a project financed 
through a management fund established 
pursuant to this subsection that are perti- 
nent to such assistance. 

(e) A single non-Federal share shall be es- 
tablished for any project financed through & 
management fund according to the Federal 
share ratios applicable to the Federal assist- 
ance programs from which the project draws 
support, and the necessary proportion of 
funds shall be transferred to the project ac- 
count from each such program. 

Sec. 310. Appropriations available to any 
Federal assistance program for technical as- 
sistance or the training of personnel may 
be made available for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance and training in connection 
with projects proposed or approved for in- 
tegrated grant development involving that 
program and any other Federal assistance 
program. 

REPORTING 

Sec. 311. At least two years before the 
date on which the provisions of this title 
expire, the President shall prepare and trans- 
mit to the Congress a comprehensive report 
which describes the actions taken bv Federal 
agencies under this title and which makes 
recommendations for the continuation modi- 
fication. or termination of this title. The 
report shall provide a detailed evaluation of 
the administration of this title. including in- 
formation regarding the benefits, costs. and 
savings of integrated grant protects accruing 
to the Federal Government and to partici- 
pating State and local governments and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations. 

EFFECTIVE DATE AND EXPIRATION 


Sec. 312. This title shall become effective 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, and shall expire 
five years after the date upon which it be- 
comes effective. The expiration of this title 
shall not affect any project approved prior to 
the date of such expiration. 

TITLE IV—ADMIN'STRATION OF GEN- 
ERALLY APPLICABLE FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Sec. 401. The Intergovernmental Coopera- 

tion Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4201 et seq.) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE VII—ADMINISTRATION OF GEN- 
ERALLY APPLICABLLE FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE REQUIREMENTS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701. It is the purpose of this title— 

“(1) to encourage simplification, stand- 
ardization, and coordination to the maximum 
extent feasible in the administration of all 
national policy requirements which are gen- 
erally applicable to Federal assistance con- 
sistent with the goals and objectives of such 
requirements; 

(2) to improve the procedures by which 
such requirements are developed, imple- 
mented, and evaluated; and 

“(3) to reduce the overall administrative 
burden of such requirements on assistance 
recipients, 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 702. As used in this title— 

“(1) the term ‘generally applicable re- 
quirement’ means any requirement— 

“(A) with which an assistance recipient is 
required to comply under Federal law or ad- 
ministrative rule or regulation in order to 
achieve national policy objectives; and 

“(B) which applies to programs admin- 
istered by two or more assistance agencies, 
regardless of whether such requirement is 
contained in one or more of such laws, rules, 
or regulations; 

“(2) the term ‘designated agency’ means a 
Federal agency designated by the President 
pursuant to this title, or a Federal agency 
which has been designated by law, to co- 
ordinate the preparation and implementa- 
tion of national policy assistance standards 
for specified generally applicable require- 
ments and report on the administration of 
such requirements. 

“(3) the term ‘assistance recipient’ means 
a State or local government or other organ- 
ization that receives Federal assistance; 

“(4) the term ‘national policy assistance 
standards’ means a set of guidelines, state- 
ments of ob‘ectives, standards or other docu- 
ments issued to achieve the objectives of 
certain generally applicable requirements in 
a manner which is, to the greatest extent 
feasible, substantially uniform among af- 
fected assistance programs and is designed 
to take into account characteristics of classes 
of recipients or types of assistance; 


“(5) the term ‘assistance agency’ means a 
Federal agency that administers a Federal 
assistance program; and 


“(6) the term ‘Federal assistance’ means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of grants, loans, loan guarantees, prop- 
erty, contracts (except those for the pro- 
curement of goods and services for the 
Federal Government), or technical assist- 
ance. 

“ASSIGNMENT OF DESIGNATED AGENCIES 


“Sec. 703. (a) Within one hundred twenty 
days after the date of enactment of this 
title, and from time to time thereafter as 
he deems appro riate, the Presicent shall 
designate, consistent with any applicable 
law, including reorganization plans, a Fed- 
eral egency to coordinate the preparation of 
national policy assistance standards for one 
or more generally applicable requirements 
for Federal assistance and to report on the 
implementation of such requirements. As 
determined by the President, designated 
agencies shall be responsible for generally 
applicable requirements in various subject 
areas such as— 


“(1) labor practices requirements; 

“(2) public employee standards; 

“(3) equal services requirements; 

“(4) equal employment requirements; 
“(5) access to Government information; 
“(6) procurement standards; 

“(7) planning requirements: 
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“(8) financial and administrative require- 
ments; and 

“(9) environmental protection require- 
ments. 

“(b) In evaluating Federal agencies for 
designation under subsection (a), the Presi- 
dent shall consider— 

“(1) the relationship of the generally ap- 
plicable requirement to the functions and 
program responsibilities of the agency; 

“(2) the capacity of the agency to effec- 
tively carry out the responsibilities of a 
designated agency; and 

“(3) the smallest number of designated 
agencies which is practicable for the promul- 
gation of national policy assistance stand- 
ards for implementing related generally ap- 
plicable requirements. 

“(c) If any generally applicable require- 
ment is established pursuant to a statute or 
administrative rule or regulation enacted or 
adopted after the date of enactment of this 
title, the President shall, in accordance with 
subsections (a) and (b), designate a Fed- 
eral agency to coordinate preparation of na- 
tional policy standards for such requirement 
and report on the implementation of such 
requirement. 


“ISSUANCE OF NATIONAL POLICY ASSISTANCE 
STANDARDS 


“Sec. 704. (a) (1) Each designated agency 
shall coordinate the preparation of national 
policy assistance standards to implement the 
generally applicable requirements in the 
subject areas for which the agency is respon- 
sible. The President shall establish a date 
for the preparation of each national policy 
assistance standard which shall be not later 
than two years after the date on which the 
agency is designated under section 703. If 
any generally applicable requirement is af- 
fected or established by a statute or adminis- 
trative rule or regulation enacted or adopted 
after the date of enactment of this title, the 
President shall set a specific date for the 
preparation of national policy assistance 
standards under this section which shall be 
not later than two years after the date of 
enactment of such law. 

“(2) In coordinating the preparation of 
any national policy assistance standards 
under this section, the designated agency 
shall organize and chair an interagency task 
force consisting of each assistance agency 
responsible for implementing the national 
policy objective. It shall be the responsibility 
of the designated agency to ensure that the 
task force prevares each national policy as- 
sistance standard by the date established 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and to publish as soon as practicable any 
such standard prepared pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The task force shall cons lt, in accord- 
ance with any procedures established under 
section 707(b) of this title, with affected 
assistance recipients. beneficiaries, and other 
interested parties. The task force shall begin 
consultation at the earliest possible time 
after the date on which the agency is desig- 
nated by the President under section 703. 

“(b) National policy assistance standards 
for generally applicab'e reauirements shall 
be consistent with applicable law and, to the 
mavimum extent possible— 

“(1) be simple and clear; 

“(2) not unnecessarily increase the re- 
porting reouired of assistance recipients; 

“(3) eliminate any unnecessary compli- 
ance burdens such standards place upon as- 
sistance recipients. to the extent it is possi- 
ble to do so while still ensuring the full 
achievement of national policy assistance 
objectives of the relevant generally appli- 
cable requirements; 

“(4) include standard compliance proce- 
dures, provisions for technical assistance, 
and other facilitative procedures; and 

“(5) be accompanied by a list, based on 
existing relevant statutory provisions, of the 
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Federal assistance programs to which such 
standards apply. 

“(c) Within one hundred and twenty days 
after a designated agency publishes national 
policy assistance standards prepared under 
this section, each assistance agency admin- 
istering a Federal assistance program to 
which such standards apply shall implement 
and conform to such standards unless the 
President establishes, after review, a longer 
period for the implementation of such stand- 
ards in order to lessen the impact of such 
standards on affected assistance recipients. 
Each assistance agency shall be responsible 
for insuring that affected assistance recip- 
ients comply with such standards. 

“(d) Each designated agency shall coordi- 
nate the implementation of relevant national 
assistance policy standards in accordance 
with the procedures established under sec- 
tion 707(b) and shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, ensure that revisions or addi- 
tions to such standards occur only on the 
first day of each fiscal year. 

“(e) No national policy assistance stand- 
ard developed and issued pursuant to this 
section shall in any manner diminish or 
detract from any requirement of law includ- 
ing compliance and enforcement procedures 
contained in any generally applicable re- 
quirement, especially procedures designed to 
enforce prohibitions against discrimination 
on the basis of race, religion, sex, national 
origin, or handicap. 


“IMPLEMENTATION AND ENFORCEMENT ROLES 
OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“Sec. 705. (a) The head of each assistance 
agency shall designate a senior official of the 
agency responsible for the formulation of 
policy relating to the administration of Fed- 
eral assistance to— 

“(1) coordinate compliance activities under 
generally applicable standards throughout 
the agency; 

(2) ensure the complete and active par- 
ticipation of the agency in the development 
and implementation of national policy as- 
sistance standards; and 

“(3) represent the position of the agency 
on questions relating to generally applicable 
requirements and associated national policy 
assistance standards. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
the head of an assistance agency is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to certify and accept 
State or local government reporting require- 
ments, regulations, directives, standards, and 
compliance monitoring and enforcement pro- 
cedures if the agency determines that such 
State or local government requirements con- 
tain the same requirements as national pol- 
icy assistance standards and that such State 
or local government requirements are fully 
complied with and enforced. Nothing in this 
subsection limits the assistance agency's re- 
sponsibility or authority to enforce Federal 
law or its regulations, procedures or report- 
ing requirements raising thereunder. For 
good cause an assistance agency may rescind 
any certification issued under this subsec- 
tion, but shall provide the State or local gov- 
ernment with due notice prior to taking any 
such action and provide such government 
with an opportunity to demonstrate why 
the agency action should not be taken. 

“(c) Federal agencies administering Fed- 
eral assistance programs shall take appro- 
priate action, including the provision of tech- 
nical assistance, to assist affected assistance 
recipients in their efforts to comply with ap- 
plicable national policy assistance standards. 


“LEGISLATION TO REMOVE IMPEDIMENTS TO 
IMPLEMENTATION 

“Sec. 706. (a) If a designated agency is un- 
able to publish national policy assistance 
standards pursuant to section 704 due to 
conflicting or inconsistent provisions of law, 
or due to other factors which have prevented 
the development of such standards in accord- 
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ance with the provisions of this title, the 
agency shali report its inability to develop 
such standards to the President. After receipt 
of such report, the President may direct the 
agency to prepare a proposed bill to remove 
any such impediments to the development of 
such national policy assistance standards and 
to submit such bill to the President for 
transmission to the Congress. 

“(b) If the Presideat determines, after 
study, that certain Federal assistance pro- 
grams should be exempted from any generally 
applicable requirement established by statute 
or that basic components of any such re- 
quirement are inappropriate, inefficient or 
poorly suited to effective management, he 
may prepare a proposed bill to repeal, restrict, 
or revise the scope or structure of such re- 
quirement and shall submit to the Congress 
his determination under this subsection and 
such proposed bill. 


“GENERAL OVERSIGHT 


“Sec, 707. (a) The President may delegate 
to the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget or to the head of any other 
Federal agency responsibility for monitoring 
the overall implementation of this title, ex- 
cept that the President may not delegate 
the authority to name designated agencies 
under section 703. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the President, or in carrying out any 
responsibility delegated under subsection 
(a), the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget or the head of a Federal agency, 
may— 

“(1) establish a uniform procedure for the 
development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of national] policy assistance standards 
or other guidance and instructions to re- 
cipients required by this title, including pro- 
visions to insure the active participation of 
assistance agencies, program beneficiaries, 
and assistance recipients to the maximum 
extent possible; and 

“(2) review the administration of generally 
applicable requirements to improve the effec- 
tiveness of such requirements, including 
working with the designated agencies to 
insure effective application of national policy 
assistance standards to the requirements of 
particular assistance programs or to the re- 
cipients of such programs. 

“(c) In carrying out any responsibility 
delegated under this section, the Office of 
Management and Budget or the Director 
thereof shall keep the Congress fully in- 
formed of his actions and related agency 
activities.” 

Sec. 402. Nothing in this title affects in 
any way any existing authority the President, 
the Office of Management and Budget or the 
Directcr thereof may otherwise have under 
the laws of the United States, with respect 
to the administration of Federal assistance 
requirements. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION ON FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 501. Section 201 of the Intergovern- 


mental Cooperation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
4211) is amended to read as follows: 


“FULL INFORMATION ON FUNDS RECEIVED 

“Sec. 201. (a) Any Federal agency which 
administers a program of Federal assistance 
to any State government or to a political 
subdivision thereof shall, upon request, pro- 
vide written information on the purpose and 
amounts of such Federal assistance to the 
State agency which has been designated by 
the Governor of the State, in consultation 
with the State legislature, to receive such in- 
formation. 

“(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall assure that Federal 
agencies develop procedures and information 
collection systems to carry out this section 
and shall monitor compliance by Federal 
agencies with the provisions of this section.”. 
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PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS AND REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY 


Sec. 502. Title II of the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS 


“Sec. 205. Any Federal agency which ad- 
ministers any program of Federal financial 
assistance to State and local governments 
shall— 

“(1) provide advance notice to a State or 
local government of an action by the 
agency— 

(A) to withdraw the provision of Federal 
financial assistance to such government; 

“(B) to refuse to renew Federal financial 
assistance which was provided to such gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year prior to the 
fiscal year for which the action is being 
taken; or 

“(C) to withdraw a Federal commitment 
of funds for any program or project affecting 
a State or local government where public no- 
tice of such Federal commitment to partici- 
pate has been made; 

“(2) upon request of any State or local 
government whose application for assistance 
has been rejected by the agency, provide such 
State or local government with an explana- 
tion of the reason or reasons for the rejec- 
tion of the application; and 


“(3) upon request of a State or local gov- 
ernment which has received notice of an 
agency action under paragraph (1), provide 
such government with an opportunity to 
demonstrate why the agency action should 
not be taken. This section does not apply 
where the withdrawal or refusal by a Federal 
agency is required by law. 


“REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 


“Sec. 206. (a) Whenever a Federal agency 
which makes grants to State, local govern- 
ments, and nonprofit organizations adopts a 
major change in any regulation for the ad- 
ministration of such grants or in any state- 
ment or document of the agency specifying 
conditions for the receipt of such grants, and 
in the opinion of the head of the granting 
agency, such State, local government, or non- 
profit organization has made a substantial 
commitment of time and expenditures in ad- 
ministering or applying for the grant under 
the provisions of the existing regulation, 
statement or document, the head of such 
agency may waive for such State and local 
government compliance with the change in 
provisions of the regulation, statement or 
document affecting such grant. The head of 
an agency shall not grant a waiver that has 
the effect of diminishing or detracting from 
any requirement of law or regulation or from 
fulfillment of the purposes of any affected 
assistance program. 

“(b) This section does not apply to any 
changed regulation, statement, or document 
which is required by law. This section is not 
intended to create any new or additional 
right to sue. 


“STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO SERVICE 
DELIVERY 


“Sec. 207. (a) The United States Advisory 
Commission on Jntergovernmental Relations 
is directed to conduct a study of alternative 
methods of delivering public services sup- 
ported by grants-in-aid in order to improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of such serv- 
ices. The study shall examine methods of 
stimulating innovation in the delivery of 
services and increasing the responsiveness of 
service-delivery organizations to their clients 
by introducing competition, consumer 
choices, and options into the provision of 
such services. 

“(b) The Advisory Commission shall pre- 
sent its findings and recommendations to 
the President and the Congress no later than 
September 30, 1981.”. 
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ANNUAL ANALYSIS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Sec. 503. (a) The Director of the Office of 

Management and Budget shall establish cri- 
teria for comparing the sizes of Federal as- 
sistance programs based upon the laws au- 
thorizing Federal assistance programs and 
the amounts authorized to carry out each 
such program. 

(b) By October 15 of each year, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall, using the criteria established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), prepare a list of the 
one hundred largest Federal assistance pro- 
grams during the preceding fiscal year. 

(c) By December 1 of each year, the head 
of an agency which administers each pro- 
gram included in the list prepared pursuant 
to the Director an analysis of the cost in- 
curred by the agency in administering each 
such program during the preceding fiscal 
year. The analysis shall include, for each 
such program, a comparison of such total 
cost with the total amount of funds appro- 
priated to carry out such program in such 


fiscal year. 
(d) For purposes of this section, the term 


“Federal assistance program” has the same 
meaning as in section 107 of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968. 

PILOT PROGRAM TO ASSESS THE ADMINISTRATIVE 

COSTS OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 504. (a) The Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall conduct a 
pilot program to develop and implement 
methods to assess the administrative costs of 
Federal assistance programs. In conducting 
such pilot program, the Director shall select 
for assessment under the pilot program a 
representative sample of Federal assistance 
programs in a number such that the amount 
appropriated to carry out such selected Fed- 
eral assistance programs in any fiscal year 
comprises at least 10 per centum of the 
amount appropriated to carry out all Fed- 
eral assistance programs during such fiscal 
year. Within eighteen months after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Director shall 
report to the Congress concerning the re- 
sults of the pilot program. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“Federal assistance programs” has the same 
meaning as in section 107 of the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
reform the laws relating to the provision of 
Federal assistance in order to provide State 
and local governments with greater flexibil- 
ity in managing programs and projects using 
such assistance and thereby enable such gov- 
ernments to reduce administrative costs and 
emphasize the community priorities for 
which such assistance is provided.”. 


@ Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Assistance Reform Act of 1980 is a 
significant piece of legislation which has 
strong bipartisan support in the Senate. 
This act was unanimously recommended 
for passage by the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee on September 10. I 
join with Senator Roru—the sponsor of 
S. 878—and Senators DANFORTH, NELSON, 
Baucus. Nunn, and TALMADGE in cospon- 
soring this bill. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations held extensive 
hearings on this legislation on Julv 27. 
September 6, and October 3 of 1979. The 
result is the committee version of S. 878 
presented on the floor today. 

Senator Rot is to be complimented 
for his effort on this legislation to reform 
the administrative burdens which ex- 
cessive paperwork and overregulation 
and narrow auditing reauirements im- 
pose on State and local governments and 
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other recipients of Federal assistance. 
Also to be commended is Senator Dan- 
FORTH, the sponsor of S. 904, the Federal 
Assistance Reform and Small Commu- 
nity Act, which was incorporated into 
the committee version of S. 878. Senator 
DANFORTH brought to the attention of 
the subcommittee the plight of smaller 
communities which lack the resources 
needed to successfully administer Fed- 
eral grant programs. 

As my colleagues in the Senate well 
know, this is a time when more and more 
curbs must be placed on Government 
spending in order to combat an infla- 
tionary economy. S. 878 is one piece of 
legislation which promises to save 
money by promoting more efficient and 
effective management of over 500 Fed- 
eral aid programs. The legislation is 
based on years of research on grant 
management conducted by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. And it incorporates many recom- 
mendations from numerous General 
Accounting Office reports. 

Every Senator shares my concern that 
Federal dollars be spent wisely on pro- 
grams that really count. In 1981, the 
Federal Government will spend over $90 
billion for grants to fund programs for 
better health and welfare, education, 
transportation, and environmental pro- 
tection. The bulk of this amount—about 
$82 billion will be channeled through 
State and local governments. The impact 
of these grant dollars on the 50 States 
and some 38,000 cities and counties is 
substantial. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment now funds 25 percent of the total 
expenditures of States and local govern- 
ments. 

Yet, our Federal aid system desperately 
needs constructive oversight. The Con- 
gress wants to know the results of pro- 
grams enacted in the past so that they 
can better allocate Federal resources for 
the future. The changes in the adminis- 
tration of the categorical grant system 
proposed by S. 878 can create a more 
rational, disciplined, and orderly ap- 
proach to the management of categorical 
grants. 

And better management of our Federal 
grant system, as proposed in the legisla- 
tion before you, will be the best way the 
Congress can offset any eventual decline 
in Federal aid going to State and local 
governments. Because of pressing needs 
elsewhere in the budget—for defense, for 
energy production and conservation, for 
sensible and solvent social security pro- 
grams—we may have less Federal aid ap- 
propriations in the future. Therefore, we 
must streamline our grant-in-aid system 
along the lines suggested in the Federal 
Assistance Reform Act so that the Fed- 
eral grant dollar can go further during 
these times of fiscal austerity. 

Indeed, it might be reasonable to ex- 
pect that if it costs us 10 percent of our 
Federal grant budget to administer our 
nearly 500 Federal aid programs, we 
might be able to reduce that overhead 
down to 5 percent, saving several billion 
dollars in the process. That reason alone 
is sufficient to pass this legislation. 


S. 878 will promote better grant-in-aid 
administration in several ways. First it 
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will promote more Presidential and con- 
gressional interest in the consolidation of 
narrow, overlapping grant programs. 
Second, the legislation will provide for a 
single Federal audit of State and local 
grant recipients which can be conducted 
by State and local audit agencies. This 
will reduce duplicative Federal grant au- 
dits and provide for more effective audits. 
Third, the bill will revise and renew 
legislative authority for administrative 
or case-by-case consolidation—at the re- 
quest of a particular recipient govern- 
ment—of Federal grant programs. This 
will simplify administrative procedures 
and promote management cost-sharing 
among agencies. Fourth, S. 878 would 
encourage the development of uniform 
“cross-cutting” Federal aid require- 
ments—or those which are attached to 
all Federal grant programs. 

Other provisions of the bill would: 

Require the Office of Management and 
Budget to develop a system to provide 
comprehensive information on Federal 
assistance awarded to State and local 
governments each fiscal year; 

Insure that assistance recipients are 
given adequate information about cases 
where their Federal funds are withdrawn 
or their grant applications denied; 

Encourage Federal agencies to tem- 
porarily waive changes in regulations for 
recipients which have made substantial 
effort to comply with old rules; 

Request a study by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
on ways to improve the delivery of pub- 
lic services; and 

Require a study by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget of ways to deter- 
mine the costs for administering Federal 
grant programs. 

Senators Levin, DURENBERGER, and 
Percy suggested these various provisions 
in S. 878. They are to be commended for 
the thoughtful recommendations they 
have made to improve the Federal grant 
system. 

Mr. President, the lives of the bulk of 
the American population are touched 
daily by the grant system. As many as 
100 million Americans may be the direct 
beneficiaries of grants to State or local 
governments or grants to individuals. 

Serving the needs of these beneficiaries 
is, of course, the major purpose of the 
individual grant programs. But these 
needs must be served in my view, by pro- 
grams which are well planned with an 
eye toward the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of the scarce Federal re- 
sources with which they are funded. 

In presenting this legislation to the 
Senate today, I want especially to com- 
mend Senator ABRAHAM Rrsicorr, the 
chairman of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee, for the work that 
he—and his committee staff, particularly 
Marilyn Harris—have done to insure 
that S. 878 incorporates every assurance 
that the goals and objectives of Federal 
grant programs are not lost sight of in 
the effort to impose better management 
practices on the grant system. 

I would also like to commend the staff 
of the Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations which I chair for their 
diligent work on this legislation, most 
especially John Callahan, Dru Smith, 
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Peter Levine, Andy Conlin, Tom Berri- 
gan, Terry Jolly, Louise Echols, and 
Carol Harvey of the majority staff, Link 
Hoewing and Joan McEntee of Senator 
Rotn’s staff, and Chris Brewster of Sena- 
tor DANFoRTH’s staff. 

Mr. President, I am_ particularly 
pleased to move for passage of this legis- 
lation. I believe that its enactment is a 
first step toward building a better Fed- 
eral aid system for the 1980's. 

I ask that the section-by-section anal- 
ysis of its provisions be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The analysis follows: 

IX. SEcCTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Sec. 2. Statement of Purpose. The Act is 
intended to encourage grant consolidation, 
both administratively and by legislation; to 
simplify the cross-cutting national policy re- 
quirements; and to improve addmintstrative 
procedures, including audits, for Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

TITLE I. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 101, Amends Title 5, United States 
Code, by inserting a new Chapter 10 com- 
prised of Sections 1001 through 1007. 

Section 1001. Definitions. Defines the terms 
“agency,” “consolidation plan," "Federal As- 
sistance,” “functionally related programs," 
and the term “resolution,” for the purposes 
of the chapter. 

Section 1002. Authorities. Specifies that 
consolidation for the purpose of improving 
management of grant programs may be ex- 
amined by the President for the considera- 
tion of Congress prior to the beginning of 
each Congressional session. 

Section 1003. Federal Assistance Program 
Consolidation Plan. Provides the President 
with the authority to prepare Federal assist- 
ance consolidation plans to submit to Con- 
gress when the Consolidation would accomp- 
lish any of the purposes of this title. The 
consolidation plan prepared by the Presi- 
dent must name a single Federal agency to 
administer the program and issue the rules 
and regulations guiding its management. The 
terms and conditions governing any con- 
solidated program are limited to those of one 
or more of the separate programs merged 
within it, and the President must report how 
the provisions of the consolidation compare 
with the terms and conditions of the sepa- 
rate programs. In the consolidation plan, the 
President must include any program condi- 
tions designed to ensure that the intended 
beneficiaries of the programs are served con- 
sistent with congressional purposes. In pre- 
senting his consolidation plan, the President 
must report the administrative cost history 
for each of the programs consolidated and 
project the effect of consolidation on the 
future costs for administration. No consoli- 
dation plan is to remain in effect more than 
ten years. 

The President must deliver the consolida- 
tion plan to both Houses of Congress on the 
same day during the session. No more than 
three consolidation plans can be consider- 
ed by Congress at any one time. Modifications 
and revisions In the plan can be made by the 
President at any time before the Committee 
with primary jurisdiction in either House has 
favorably reported it. The President is re- 
quired to report to Congress, within sixty 
days after the beginning of each year, on the 
content of proposed consolidation plans, the 
implementation of plans already enacted 
and, when no plans are submitted during a 
Congress, the reasons why no consolidations 
are needed. 

Section 1004. Limitations on Powers. Pro- 
hibit the consolidation of programs which are 
not functionally related and the acsignment 
of the administrative responsibility to any 
agency which did not administer any federal 
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assistance program included in the consoli- 
dation pian prior to the consolidation. A 
single consolidation plan may provide for 
only one consolidation of two or more Fed- 
eral assistance programs. The President's au- 
thority to suggest consolidations under the 
provisions of the Title will expire ten years 
after it becomes effective. Beneficiaries of any 
of the programs consolidated may not be ex- 
cluded from benefits under the consolidation 
plan, nor may new beneficiaries be added. 

Section 1005. Method of Taking Effect. 
Provides that a consolidation plan will take 
effect upon Presidential approval of an af- 
firmative joint resolution passed by Congress 
within 90 days of continuous session after 
submission of the plan. Consolidation plans 
are to be referred to committees with primary 
jurisdiction under the rules of the House and 
Senate. After a resolution has been affirma- 
tively reported by a committee of primary 
jurisdiction, the chairman of any other com- 
mittee with jurisdiction over any matter con- 
tained in the plan may request secondary 
referral of the resolution to that commit- 
tee and such request shall be granted if it 
has been made on the same or subsequent 
day to the primary committee’s reporting of 
the resolution. If a committee to which the 
plan has been secondarily referred has not 
reported the resolution within fifteen days 
it is automatically discharged from further 
consideration and it may go to the floor. On 
the floor, a motion to consider the resolu- 
tion is privileged, non-debatable and non- 
amendable. No motions to reconsider or post- 
pone the vote or proceed to other business 
are in order. The rules for enactment are 
specified as part of the rules of each House. 
The constitutional right of either House to 
change the rules is recognized in the sec- 
tion. 

Section 1006. Effect on Other Laws and 
Regulations. Provides that when a consolida- 
tion plan is In conflict with a previously en- 
acted statute, the consolidation plan shall 
prevail, as long as its terms and conditions 
were specified in the consolidation plan and 
are limited to those of one or more of the 
programs consolidated. 

Regulations for programs consolidated will 
remain in effect until necessary modifica- 
tions are made to reconcile inconsistencies 
with the plan. These inconsistencies must be 
set forth in the consolidation plan. 

Legal actions against agency heads ad- 
ministering any of the programs consolidated 
may be continued against the head of the 
agency administering the consolidation. 

The appropriations for the programs con- 
solidated may be aggregated under the con- 
solidation plan. Unexpended funds revert to 
the agencies administering the programs. The 
savings effected by the consolidation of grant 
programs must be reported to the appropria- 
tions committees by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

TITLE Il. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND AUDIT OF 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Section 201. Purpose. Establishes consist- 
ent audit requirements to promote more effi- 
cient use of Federal, State and local audit re- 
sources and to improve the financial man- 
agement of Federal assistance. 

Section 202. Definitions. Defines the terms 
“financial and compliance audit,” “public ac- 
countants,” “independent auditors,” ‘“inde- 
pendent audit,” “generally accepted auditing 
standards,” “entity,” “non-profit organiza- 
tion,” “Federal assistance,” and “local gov- 
ernments.” 

Section 203. General Financial Manage- 
ment and Audit. Provides for the develon- 
ment of consistent accounting, auditing and 
financial management requirements by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, in consultation with the Comptroller 
General of the United States, for use by all 
Federal agencies as criteria to assist state and 
local government and non-profit organization 
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federal assistance program audits. The re- 
quirements must comply with standards set 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. Directives for implementation of the 
standard procedures shall be issued by the 
Office of Management and Budget and shall 
be binding upon all Federal agencies. 

Section 204. Accounting and Auditing Pro- 
cedures and Requirements. Requires a single, 
independent, biennial audit of government or 
non-profit organizations to evaluate their 
administration of federal grants-in-aid. Less 
frequent audits are required for recipienta 
of $100,C00 or less a year In federal assistance. 

Establishes the responsibility of States and 
local governments and non-profit organiza- 
tions for conducting financial and compli- 
ance audits of Federal grant programs within 
their jurisdiction. The Federal Government 
retains responsibility for audits of federal 
grants-in-aid and must ensure that such 
audits meet generally accepted auditing 
standards. Audits other than financial and 
compliance audits are the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. Any Federal agency 
responsible for a grant program may conduct 
an audit at any time, building upon the state 
or local or non-profit organization audit. 

Directs OMD to establish a quality review 
process, with the approval of GAO, to be ' 
used by the Federal agencies in evaluating 
state and local government audits of their 
grant programs, Audits which meet the cri- 
teria set by OMB must be accepted by the 
administering Federal agencies. 

Directs OMB to establish methods of pay- 
ment of independent auditors for the ex- 
pense of conducting all or any part of an 
audit on behalf of the Federal government. 
Provision is also to be made for equitable 
financial settlements for audits conducted 
by independent auditors which fall to meet 
the standards developed by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

Section 205. Definition of “State”. States 
that the term "state" as used in the title, 
shall not be construed to mean any Indian 
tribe as defined in section 3(c) of the In- 
dian Financing Act of 1974. 


TITLE III. INTEGRATED GRANT DEVELOPMENT 


Section 301. States that this Title may be 
cited as the “Integrated Grant Development 
Act of 1980." 

Section 302. Purposes, States that the pur- 
pose of the Title is to improve grant man- 
agement by allowing State and local govern- 
ments and non-profit organizations, to adapt 
and combine grant-in-aid resources to more 
effectively meet their needs and priorities. 

Section 303. Definitions. Defines “Federal 
Assistance Program,” “applicant,” “project,” 
“Federal Agency,” “State,” and “local gov- 
ernment” for the purposes of this Title. 

Section 304. Basic Responsibilities of the 
President and the Heads of Federal Agen- 
cies. Provides the President with the au- 
thority to issue guidelines to carry out the 
intent of the Act, in particular to direct the 
Federal agencies to identify related grant 
programs which would be suitable for in- 
tegrated funding. The agencies are required 
to issue guidelines to facilitate integrated 
funding of grant programs, publicize model 
projects and modify administrative require- 
ments which are found, upon review, to pre- 
vent the integrated funding of related pro- 
grams. 

Agencies participating in integrated grant 
projects are directed to contribute propor- 
tionately to the lead agency's costs to ad- 
minister the project. Agency heads are di- 
rected to take any action, within the scope 
of their statutory powers, to further the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget is responsible for administering 
the Act. This includes coordination, evalua- 
tion and guidance for the use of integrated 
funding and the resolution of any conflicts 
which may arise. 
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Section 305. Application Processing. Directs 
that all agency heads participating in inte- 
grated grant management projects shall as- 
sure, as far as possible, that reviews and ap- 
provals for projects are handled without de- 
lays, that applicants are required to deal 
with a minimum of federal officials and 
that applicants are informed promptly of all 
agency decisions. 

Section 306. Special Authorities: Basic 
Conditions, Provides that the authorities de- 
scribed in this title shall only be used when 
the individual problems of a particular inte- 
grated grants project cannot be addressed us- 
ing the procedures set forth in other sections 
of this Title. 

Section 307. Establishment of Uniform 
Technical or Administrative Requirements. 
Provides for the adoption of uniform require- 
ments for financial management, time for 
release of funds, criteria for choosing grant 
instrument and accountability procedures 
for records or property when agency heads 
find that a particular project would other- 
wise be subject to conflicting administrative 
rules. Permits the formation of a single panel 
or board to review integrated grant project 
proposals. 

Section 308. Delegation of Powers. Per- 
mits agencies to delegate powers or functions 
to other agencies for the administration of 
federal assistance programs with the ap- 
proval of the President. Such a delegation of 
authority does not relieve the Federal agency 
head of the responsibility for the efficient 
management of his agency’s projects. 

Section 309. Funding Arrangements of 
Procedures. Provides for the establishment of 
a management fund to support integrated 
grant projects and for the transfer, from 
time to time, of the proportionate share of 
each grant appropriation in the amount 


needed for payment to the recipient. Funds 
which are unused on the completion of a 
project are to be returned to the contribut- 
ing agencies on a proportional basis. 


Management fund accounts are subject 
to Federal agency agreements with respect to 
the discharge of the responsibilities of such 
agencies. The agency administering the 
Management fund must account for the 
amounts provided, by program and appro- 
priation, for each account established in the 
fund. From time-to-time, following agreed 
upon procedures, amounts in the account 
may be examined to determine whether they 
are in excess of the amounts required so 
that the excess may be returned to the par- 
ticipating agencies on a proportional basis. 
The Office of Management and Budget must 
report on savings from the integration of 
grants in their yearly budget presentation 
before the Appronvriations Committee. 

Recipients of money for integrated proi- 
ects financed through the management fund 
must keep records as required by the admin- 
istering Federal agency, disclosing the 
amounts received under each separate pro- 
gram, the total cost of the project, the 
amounts supplied by sources other than the 
Federal Government and other information 
necessary for an effective audit. 

The head of the administering Federal 
agency for an integrated grant program and 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, or their representatives, are to be 
given access to all books. documents or 
other records of the recinient of money for 
the integrated vrofect for the purpose of 
audit and examination. 

Any project covered by an intecrated man- 
agement fund should have a single. non- 
Federal matching share based on the ap- 
plicable. Federal share ratios when matching 
shares are required by several grants. The 
necessary proportion of such funds is to be 
transferred to the project accounts from 
each such program. 

Section 319. Ancillary Provisions Permtr- 
funds available for technical assistance and 
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training to be used for such assistance in 
connection with proposed or approved inte- 
grated grant projects. 

Section 311. Reporting. Two years prior t- 
the expiration of the Act, the President is 
required to report to Congress on activities 
undertaken pursuant to the Act. The rep 
must include estimates of the costs, benefits 
and savings of the Act to Federal, State and 
local governments and private, non-private 
organizations. 

Section 312. Effective Date and Expiration. 
The Act is effective 120 days after the date 
of enactment and expires five years after 
the effective date. Projects approved prior to 
the date of expiration are not affected by 
the termination of the authority under the 
Act. 


TITLE IV. ADMINISTRATION OF GENERALLY APPLI- 
CABLE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Section 401. The Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act is amended by adding a new 
Title VII “Administration of Generally Ap- 
plicable Federal Assistance Requirements.” 

Section 701. Statement of Purpose. Indi- 
cates the intention of the Title to encour- 
age the simplification, standardization, and 
coordination of national policy assistance 
requirements generally applicable to Federal 
assistance programs so that assistance re- 
cipients will have greater flexibility in ad- 
ministration and reduced paperwork bur- 
dens, 

Section 702. Definitions. Defines “generally 
applicable requirement,” “designated agen- 
cy." “assistance recipient,” “national policy 
assistance standards,” “assistance agency,” 
and “Federal assistance,” for the purpose of 
this title. 

Section 703. Assignment of Designated 
Agencies. Directs the President to designate 
a single assistance agency to coordinate the 
preparation of national policy assistance re- 
quirements to implement various generally 
applicable requirements. In selecting desig- 
nated agency, the President is directed to 
consider whether the policy area covered re- 
lates to the agency's other responsibilities, 
the capacity of the agency to undertare the 
duties of a designated agency and the de- 
sirability of having the smallest possible 
number of designated agencies for all na- 
tional policy areas. 


Section 704. Issuance of National Policy 
Assistance Standards. Establishes procedures 
and timing for the Issuance of national pol- 
icy assistance standards by the designated 
agencies. Directs the President to set a time 
limit, within a two-year period, for the de- 
velopment of national policy assistance 
standards adopted by the designated agen- 
cies. Standards for laws enacted or adminis- 
trative requirements adopted after the effec- 
tive date of this Title must be published by 
a specific time set by the President, but not 
more than two years from the date of en- 
actment. Requires the designated agency to 
organize and chair an interagency task force 
of the assistance agencies which implement 
the national policy assistance standards to 
be simplified. Requires consultation by the 
interagency task force with affected parties 
in developing standards for the adminis- 
tration of national policy requirements at- 
tached to assistance programs. Directs that 
the standards developed must reduce com- 
Pliance burdens for assistance recipients 
while ensuring continued achievement of 
national policy objectives. Provides that na- 
tional policy assistance standards will be 
binding on Federal agencies administering 
grant programs and mandates conformance 
by the administering agencies with such na- 
tional policy assistance standards within 120 
days of their publication, unless the time 
limit is extended by the President. Desig- 
nated agencies may amend their standards 
when necessary but, if possible, changes 
should not be made more than once a year. 
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A simplified national policy assistance stand- 
ard must continue to enforce all legal re- 
quirements contained in the generally appli- 
cable requirements. 

Section 705. Implementation and Enforce- 
ment Roles of Federal Agencies. Directs the 
selection of a policy level official in each 
assistance agency to be responsible for en- 
Suring agency compliance with generally ap- 
plicable requirements and agency participa- 
tion in the development and implementation 
of national policy assistance standards. Al- 
lows administering agencies to certify that 
State or local governments are in compli- 
ance with State or local requirements that 
are equivalent to the Federally established 
national policy assistance standards. Such 
certification may be withdrawn for good 
cause by the administering agency if there is 
a finding of non-compliance, but the Federal 
agency must provide the state or local gov- 
ernment with due notice prior to taking such 
action, and must provide the state or local 
government with an opportunity to demon- 
Strate why such action should not be taken. 
Administering agencies must provide tech- 
nical assistance to recipients in their ef- 
forts to comply with national policy assist- 
ance standards. 

Section 706. Legislation To Remove Im- 
pediments to Implementation. Provides pro- 
cedures for the development of legislation to 
remove impediments to the formulation of 
national policy assistance standards by the 
designated agencies. If standards cannot be 
developed by a designated agency because of 
conflicts in the law, or because of other un- 
resolvable issues, the agency may prepare a 
bill dealing with the problem for approval 
and submission by the President to Congress. 
Directs the President to study Federal assist- 
ance programs and generally applicable re- 
quirements to determine whether certain as- 
Sistance programs should be excluded from 
coverage or whether certain generally appli- 
cable requirements are inappropriate or un- 
manageable. When the President determines, 
based on study, that repeal, revision or re- 
Striction of requirements is necessary, legis- 
lation my be submitted to Congress for that 
purpose. 

Section 707. General Overs} ht. Provid 
that the President may ddeeuee to the Di. 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget or other agency head, the respon- 
sibility for overseeing the implementation 
of this Title. In carrying out these respon- 
sibilities, the agency head ts authorized to 
prescribe a uniform procedure for promul- 
gating national policy assistance standards, 
to resolve conflicts, and to review the admin- 
istration of generally applicable require- 
ments. The agency head must keep Congress 
informed of agency activities undertaken 
pursuant to this Title. 


Section 402. Authority of OMB Director. 
States that nothing in this Title affects in 
any way existing authority the President, 
the Office of Management and Budget, or the 
Director thereof may otherwise have under 
the laws of the United States, with respect 
to the administration of Federal assistance 
requirements. 


TITLE V. MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 501. Full Information on Funds 
Received. Amends the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968 (42 USC 4211) to re- 
quire assistance administering agencies to 
provide information on all grants awarded 
to a state and its political subdivisions. Pro- 
vides that such information be available to 
the state agency designated by the governor 
of each state to receive and disseminate 
such information. 

Section 502. Miscellaneous Provisions. 
Amends Title II of the Intergovernmental 
Cooneration Act of 1968 (42 USC 4214) to 
provide for notification to states or locali- 
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ties before a Federal agency takes action to 
withdraw, refuse to renew or deny Federal 
assistance to their jurisdiction. A Federal 
agency rejecting a state or local govern- 
ment’s application for Federal assistance 
must give reasons for the rejection if they 
are requested by the state or local govern- 
ment. The state or local government must 
be given thirty days to respond before the 
Federal agency takes final action to deny 
or withdraw Federal financial assistance. 
Further amends Title II of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 to 
provide that following changes in regula- 
tions governing the use of Federal financial 
assistance, Federal agencies may waive the 
requirement for any State or local govern- 
ment which has taken substantial steps to 
comply with existing regulations and re- 
quirements. This waiver authority would 
apply only to regulations promulgated by 
the agency, not changes required by law. 
No waiver could be granted which would 
prevent the purposes of the Federal grant 
program from being fulfilled. This section 
does not create any additional or new right 
to sue. 
Further amends Title II of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 by 
directing a study by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations of 
alternative methods of delivering public 
services supported by Federal grants. The 
findings are to be presented to Congress by 
September 30, 1981. 
. Section 503. Annual Analysis of the Ad- 
ministrative Costs of Federal Assistance. 
Requires each Federal agency administer- 
ing one of the 100 largest (according to cri- 
teria developed by the Office of Management 
and Budget) Federal assistance programs 
to analyze the Federal-level administrative 
costs for the program for the prior fiscal 
year. This analysis is to be submitted to 
the director of OMB by December 1 of each 


year, who shall transmit them to Congress 
in a single compilation document. 

Section 504. Pilot Program To Assess the 
Administrative Costs of Federal Assistance 
Programs. Directs OMB to develop a meth- 


administrative 
programs 


assessing all 
Federal assistance 
including those incurred by state. 
local or non-governmental organizations. 
OMB is directed to conduct a pilot program 
using a sample of at least ten percent, based 
on appropriations, of all grant programs. 
This study is to be completed within 18 
months of the effective date of this bill and 
reported to Congress. 


odology for 
costs for 


X. Text or S. 878 as REPORTED 


“A bill to reform the laws relating to the 
provision of Federal assistance in order to 
provide State and local governments with 
greater flexibility in managing programs 
and projects using such assistance and 
thereby enable such governments to reduce 
administrative costs and emphasize the 
community priorities for which such as- 
sistance is provided.”. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Assistance 
Reform Act of 1980". 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to encourage the consolidation of Fed- 
eral grant programs, when such consolida- 
tion is consistent with applicable statutes 
and would further the goals and objectives 
of the grant programs consolidated; 

(2) to provide for the efficient use of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government audit re- 


sources; 
(3) to enable State and local governments 


and nonprofit organizations to adapt pro- 
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grams for Federal assistance to the particular 
needs of beneficiaries and the operating 
practices of recipients by drawing upon ap- 
propriations available from more than one 
Federal program; 

(4) to streamline and simplify generally 
applicable national policy requirements at- 
tached to Federal assistance programs; and 

(5) to implement several other improve- 
ments in the administration of the Federal 
grant system. 

TITLE I—CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 101. (a) Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after chapter 9 the 
following new chapter: 

“Chapter 10—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM CONSOLIDATION 
“Sec. 
“1001. 
“1002. 


Definitions. 

Examination of Federal 
programs required. 

Federal assistance program consolida- 
tion plans. 

Limitations on powers. 

“1005. Method of taking effect. 

“1006. Effect on other laws and regulations. 


"$ 1001. Definitions 


“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(1) the term ‘agency’ has the same mean- 
ing as the term ‘Federal agency’ in section 
101 of the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968; 

“(2) the term ‘consolidation plan’ means a 
Federal assistance program consolidation 
plan proposed under section 1003 of this 
title; 

“(3) the term ‘Federal assistance’ means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of rranis. loans. loan guarantees, prop- 
erty, contracts, cooperative agreements or 
technical assistance to State or local govern- 
ments or other recipients, except that such 
term does not include direct cash assistance 
to individuals, contracts for the procurement 
of goods and services of the United States, 
subsidies. or insurance; 

“(4) the term ‘functionally related pro- 
grams’ refers to those programs which have, 
in essence, the same major purposes and pro- 
vide assistance to the same types of bene- 
ficiaries and recipient groups; and 

“(5) the term ‘resolution’ means a joint 
resolution of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the matter after the resolv- 
ing clause of which is as follows: 
‘That the Congress of the United States 
approves the consolidation plan num- 
bered transmitted by the 
President on + 19 including 
such changes as mav have been subseauently 
proposed by the President in accordance 
with section 1003(e) of title 5, United States 
Code.’. the first blank space therein being 
Sred with the number of the plan and the 
second blank space therein being filled with 
the date on which the plan was transmitted 
to the Congress. 


“$ 1002. Examination of Federai 
programs required 

“Prior to the beginning of each regular 
session of Congress, the President shall ex- 
amine the various Federal assistance pro- 
grams established by law in order to deter- 
mine if consolidation of any such programs 
is necessary or desirable to— 

“(1) facilitate the adantation of Federal 
assistance rrograms to the particular needs 
of beneficiaries and the operating practices 
of recipients in a manner consistent with 
congressional purvoses; 

“(2) promote better administration and 
more effective rlanning of such programs; 

“(3) improve coordination of such pro- 
grams; 

“(4) eliminate program overlap and dupli- 
cation; and 

“(5) promote economy and efficiency to the 


assistance 


“1003. 


“1004. 


assistance 
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fullest extent consistent with the achieve- 
ment of program goals. 


“§ 1003. Federal assistance program consoli- 
dation plans 


“(a) If the President, after making the 
examination required by section 1002 of this 
litle, finds that consolidation of Federal as- 
Sistance programs is necessary or desirable 
to accomplish the purposes specified in para- 
graphs (1) through (5) of such section, he 
shall prepare one or more Federal assistance 
consolidation plans. The President shall 
transmit each such consolidation plan (bear- 
ing an identification number) to the Con- 
gress within sixty days of continuous session 
of Congress after the beginning of each reg- 
ular session of such Congress. Each such 
consolidation plan shall include a declara- 
tion that the consolidation included in the 
plan is necessary or desirable to accomplish 
the purposes specified in such paragraphs 
and an explanation of how each program 
included in the plan is functionally related 
to the other programs included in the plan. 

“(b) In each consolidation plan trans- 
mitted to the Congress under this section, 
the President shall— 

“(1) place responsibility for administra- 
tion of the consolidation plan and each 
of the Federal assistance programs included 
in such nlan in a single Federal agency; 

“(2) specify in detail the terms and con- 
ditions under which the Federal assistance 
programs included in the plan will be ad- 
ministered, including a specification of re- 
quirements such as State and local match- 
ing for Federal funds, allotment and appor- 
tionment, financial management, planning, 
and eligibility requirements to be used in the 
plan, except that in selecting the terms and 
conditions for the administration of the 
plan, the President is limited by the terms 
and conditions included in one or. more of 
the Federal assistance programs being con- 
solidated and such other conditions as are 
required to insure that the intended benefits 
are delivered to the intended beneficiaries in 
a manner consistent with congressional pur- 
poses; and 

“(3) specify the date of expiration of the 
consolidation plan, except that in selecting 
an expiration date under this paragraph the 
President shall specify a date which— 

“(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph, is not earlier than the 
earliest date and not later than the latest 
date on which the authorizations of appro- 
priations for any of the Federal assistance 
programs consolidated under the plan expire; 
and 

“(B) ts not later than ten years after the 
effective date of the plan. 

“(c)(1) The President shall include with 
each consolidation plan transmitted to the 
Congress under this section a message which 
describes (A) the differences between the 
terms and conditions of the individual Fed- 
eral assistance programs to be consolidated 
under the plan and the terms and conditions 
that will be applicable to such programs 
after the consolidation plan becomes effec- 
tive, and (B) the reasons for selecting the 
terms and conditions used in the consolida- 
tion plan. 

“(2) The message required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall include— 

“(A) for each Federal assistance program 
to be consolidated under the plan, as an anal- 
ysis of the cost incurred by Federal, State, 
local and other governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies in implementing and ad- 
ministering the program prior to the date on 
which the plan is submitted; and 

“(B) an assessment of how the implemen- 
tation and administration of the consolida- 
tion plan will affect such costs. 

“(d) The President shall transmit each 
consolidation plan to both Houses of Con- 
gress on the same day and to each House 
while it is in session, except that— 
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“(1) the President may not transmit a 
consolidation plan to the Congress within 
thirty days of continuous session of Congress 
after the transmission of a previous consoli- 
dation plan concerning one or more of the 
same programs; and 

“(2) not more than three consolidation 
plans may be pending before the Congress at 
one time. 

“(e) Before a resolution with respect to a 
consolidation plan has been ordered reported 
by a committee in the House and Senate 
designated pursuant to section 1005(d)(1). 
in either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President may make modifi- 
cations or revisions of the plan, which shall 
thereafter be treated as a part of the con- 
solidation plan originally transmitted and 
shall not affect in any way the time limits 
otherwise provided for in this chapter. 

“(f) Within sixty days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress after the beginning of each 
regular session of Congress, the President 
shall prepare and transmit to the Congress a 
report concerning the administration of this 
chapter. The report shall include a detailed 
analysis of the need for and desirability of 
the consolidation of Federal assistance pro- 
grams and shall describe proposed consolida- 
tion plans and the actions taken to imple- 
ment consolidation plans which have be- 
come effective. If, during the year preceding 
the year in which the report is made, the 
President has not submitted a consolidation 
plan under this chapter, the report shall cite 
the reasons why he did not submit such a 
plan. 


“§ 1004. Limitations on powers 


“(a) A consolidation plan may not provide 
for, and may not have the effect of, (1) con- 
solidating any Federal assistance programs 
which are not functionally related, or (2) 
transferring responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of any program contained in such 
plan to an agency which was not responsible 
for the administration of any Federal assist- 
ance program included in the consolidation 
plan prior to the date on which the con- 
solidation plan takes effect or, (3) providing 
that a group or person becomes eligible for 
assistance under the plan that is not eligible 
under one or more of the programs being 
consolidated or (4) excluding any person or 
group from eligibility for assistance under 
the consolidation plan that is already eli- 
gible for assistance under one or more of the 
programs being consolidated. 

“(b) Each consolidation plan shall provide 
for only one consolidation of two or more 
Federal assistance programs. 

“(c) The authority under this title will ex- 
pire ten years from the date it becomes 
effective. 


"§ 1005. Method of taking effect 


“(a) A consolidation plan shall be effective 
upon approval by the President of a resolu- 
tion which has been adopted within ninety 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
the date of transmittal of the plan to the 
Congress. 

“(b) A consolidation plan may provide 
that any provision of the plan may be ef- 
fective at a time later than the date on which 
the plan becomes effective. 

“(c) On the day on which a consolidation 
plan is transmitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, a resolution shall 
be introduced (by request) in the Senate by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs of the Senate, or by a 
Member or Members of the Senate designated 
by such chairman; and shall be introduced 
(by request) in the House by the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Onera- 
tions of the House, or by a Member or Mem- 
bers of the House designated by such chair- 
man. 

“(d)(1) A resolution with resvect to a 
consolidation plan shall be referred to the 
committee of the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives having primary jurisdiction 
over such resolution under the rules of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

“(2) Any resolution with respect to a con- 
solidation plan affirmatively reported by the 
committee with primary jurisdiction which 
contains any matter within the jurisdiction 
of any other committee shall be referred to 
such other committee for a period of fifteen 
days of continuous session of Congress if the 
chairman of such other committee requests 
such referral no later than the day following 
the day on which the resolution is reported 
by the committee with primary jurisdiction. 
In any case in which such other committee 
fails to report the resolution within the pe- 
riod herein prescribed, such committee shall 
be automatically discharged from further 
consideration of such resolution on the six- 
teenth day of continuous session of Congress 
following the day on which such resolution 
is referred to such committee. 

“(3) Each committee to which the resolu- 
tion is referred shall consider the consolida- 
tion plan and shall make its recommenda- 
tions to the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, as the case may be, except 
that no committee shall take action on the 
consolidation plan within fifteen calendar 
days of its transmittal to Congress. 

“(e) When the last committee to which 
the resolution has been referred has re- 
ported, or has been discharged from further 
consideration of a resolution with respect 
to a consolidation plan, pursuant to (d) (2), 
it is in order at any time thereafter (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect 
has been disagreed to) for any Member of 
the respective House to move to proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. The mo- 
tion is privileged in the Senate and highly 
privileged in the House of Representatives 
and is not debatable. The motion shall not 
be subject to amendment, or to a motion to 
postpone, or a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business. A motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
is agreed to or disagreed to shall not be in 
order. If a motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the resolution is agreed to, the 
resolution shall remain the unfinished busi- 
ness of the respective House until disposed 
of. 

“(f) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 1003 of this title— 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by an adjournment of Congress sine die; 
and 

“(2) the days in which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of the ninety- 
day period. 

“(g) The provisions of subsections (c) 
through (k) of this section and of paragraph 
(4) of secticn 1001 of this title are enacted 
by the Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with re- 
spect to the procedure to be follcwed in that 
House with respect to resolutions referred 
to in such subsections and paragraph; and 
they suversede other rules of the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition cf the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 


‘that House) at any time, in the same manner, 


and to the same extent as in the case of any 

other rule of that House. 

“$ 1006. Effect on other laws and regulations 
“(a) To to extent that any provision of a 

consolidation plan which becomes effective 

under this chapter is inconsistent with any 

provision of law enacted prior to the effec- 


tive date of the plan, the provision of the 
consolidation plan shall control to the extent 
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that such plan specifies the provision of 
law to be superseded, consistent with section 
1003(b) (2). 

“(b) Within a reasonable time after the 
consolidation plan becomes effective, modi- 
fications shall be made in any regulation, 
rule, order, policy, determination, directive, 
authorization, permit, privilege, require- 
ment, or other action made, prescribed, is- 
sued, granted, or performed with respect to 
any matter affected by a consolidation plan 
to reconcile any inconsistency as thereof with 
the consolidaticn plan, as set forth in that 
plan, but otherwise shall continue in effect. 

“(c) No accion or other proceeding law- 
fully commenced by or against the head of 
any agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, shall 
abate by reason of the taking effect of a con- 
solidation plan under this chapter. On mo- 
tion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within twelve moaths after any such 
pian takes effect, showing a necessity for 
survival of the action or other proceeding 
to obtain a settlement of the questions in- 
volved, the court may allow the action or 
other proceeding to be maintained by or 
against the successor of the head or officer 
under the consolidation plan or, if there is 
no successor, against such agency or Officer 
as the President designates. 

“(d) A consolidation plan may provide 
for the transfer of appropriations or other 
budget authority in such manner that the 
aggregate amount of appropriations and oth- 
er budget authority available for carrying out 
the Federal assistance programs involved in 
such plan shall be available for any or all 
such programs, and the aggregate amount of 
authorizations of appropriations or other 
budget authority for such programs shall be 
deemed an authorization of appropriations 
and other budget authority for any or all 
of such programs. The appropriations or por- 
tions of appropriations unexpended by rea- 
son of operation of this chapter may not be 
used for any purpose, but shall revert to the 
agencies administering the programs. The 
Office of Management and Budget shall re- 
port to the Appropriations Committees, as 
part of their annual budget submission, on 
the saving effected under the consolidation 
plan.”. 

(b) The table of chapters for part I of title 
5, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing chapter 1, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 


“10. Federal Assistance Program Consolida- 


TITLE II—FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
AUDIT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title— 

(1) to improve the financial management 
of Federal assistance programs; 

(2) to promote the efficient use of audit 
resources; 

(3) to relieve State and local governments, 
especially small communities, and nonprofit 
organizations, of the costs and paperwork 
burdens due to conflicting and redundant 
requirements of Federal assistance programs; 
and 

(4) 


to provide for the establishment of 
consistent requirements for the financial 
management and audit of Federal assistance 
provided to or administered by State and 
local governments and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 202. As used in this title— 

(1) the term “financial and compliance 
audit” means a systematic review or ap- 
praisal of a recipient of Federal assistance to 
determine and report whether the financial 
operations of the recipient are properly con- 
ducted and financial reports are presented 
fairly; and whether the entity has complied 
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ienificant compliance requirements 
Siaip in laws and regulations that can 
materially affect the entities financial oper- 
ations, conditions and reports. nf 

(2) The term “public accountants” means 
certified public accountants, or licensed 
public accountants licensed on or before 
December 31, 1970, who are certified or 
licensed by a regulatory authority of a State. 

(3) The term “independent auditors 
means properly constituted State or local 
government audit agencies or public ac- 
countants, who have no direct relationship 
with the functions or activities being au- 
dited or with the business conducted by any 
of the officials of the government agency or 
unit being audited. 

(4) The term “independent audit” means 
an audit conducted by independent auditors. 

(5) The term “generally accepted auditing 
standards” means the auditing standards set 
forth in the financial and compliance ele- 
ment of the “Standards for Audit of Govern- 
mental Organizations, Programs, Activities, 
and Functions", issued by the Comptroller 
General of the United States and incorporat- 
ing the audit standards of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 

(6) The term “Federal assistance” means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of grants, loans, loan guarantees, prop- 
erty, contracts, cooperative agreements or 
technical assistance to State or local govern- 
ments or other recipients, except that such 
term does not include direct Federal cash as- 
sistance to individuals, contracts for the pro- 
curement of goods and services of the United 
States, subsidies, insurance or assistance pro- 
vided by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

(7) The term “local government” means 
any unit of government within a State, a 
county, borough, municipality, city, town, 
township, parish, local public authority, 
special district, intrastate district, council of 
governments, other interstate government 
entity, or any other instrumentality of iocal 
government but shall not be construed to 
mean any Indian tribe as defined in section 
3(c) of the Indian Financing Act of 1974. 

(8) The term “entity” means a first level 
organizational unit of a State or local gov- 
ernment or nonprofit organization, and in- 
cludes all subordinate organizational units 
within such first level unit and all contrac- 
tors providing services to such unit. 

(9) The term “nonprofit organization” 
means an organization described in section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which is exempt from taxation under 
section 501(a) of such Code. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND AUDIT 


Sec. 203. (a) Jn order to insure that Fed- 
eral accountability systems do not impose 
unnecessary, conflicting. and duplicative ac- 
counting. auditing, and reporting require- 
ments upon State and local covernments. 
especially upon small communities and non- 
profit organizations. who are recipients of 
Federal assistance and in order to reduce the 
costs, paperwork, and regulatory burdens 
associated with Federal assistance programs. 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. in consultation with the Com»n- 
troller General of the United States. shall. 
consistent with applicable law. develop, es- 
tablish. and maintain for use by all Federal 
agencies standard accounting, auditing, and 
financial management policies, procedures, 
and requirements for the administration. ac- 
counting, and financial auditing of grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, and other 
forms of Federal assistance to State and 
local governments and non»rofit organiza- 
tions. Any such policy. procedure. or re- 
quirement shall not conflict with any appli- 
cable audit standard developed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. Stand- 
ard policies, procedures. and requirements 
developed by the Director of the Office of 
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Management and Budget pursuant to this 
section shall include— 

(1) terms, definitions. and conditions used 
in conjunction with grants, contracts. co- 
operative agreements, and other forms of 
Federal assistance to State and local govern- 
ments; 

(2) generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples and standards as required for financial 
accounting and reporting; 

(3) uniform requirements for grant appli- 
cation forms; 

(4) uniform principles and standards for 
sound financial management and auditing; 
and 

(5) uniform payment policies for grants, 
contracts, cooperative agreements, and other 
forms of Federal assistance: 

(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall prescribe directives to 
carry out the standard policies. procedures, 
and requirements established pursuant to 
sub-ection (a). Any such directive shall be 
binding on all Federal departments and 
agencies. Such directives shall prescribe ef- 
fective means to coordinate Federal, State. 
and local audits of grant programs. 


ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING PROCEDURES AND 
REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 204. (a) At least once every two years, 
there shall be a single independent financial 
and complance audit of— 

(1) State and local governments, or State 
and local governmental entities and the sub- 
grantees of such State and local govern- 
ments or governmental entities; and 

(2) nonprofit organizations or entities of 
nonprofit organizations and the subgrantees 
of such nonprofit organizations or entities, 


which receive Federal assistance. Any such 
audit shall include an evaluation of the ac- 
counting and control systems of the recip- 
ient of Federal assistance and of the activi- 
ties by the recipients to comply with the ti- 
nancial and performance requirements of 
grants received by the recipient from the 
Federal Government. Audits carried out pur- 
suant to this section shall be audits of the 
recipient, rather than audits of individual 
grants or prozrams. In the case of any recip- 
ient of Federal assistance which receives less 
than $100,000 per year, the audit required by 
this section shall be conducted at least once 
every five years, but not more frequently 
than once every three years, unless there is 
evidence of fraud or other violation of Fed- 
eral law in connection with such assistance. 

(b) A State government shall have the re- 
sponsibility for financial and compliance au- 
dits of the State government or State gov- 
ernmental entities receiving Federal assist- 
ance, and the subgrantees of such govern- 
ment or entities. A local government shall 
have the responsibility for financial and 
compliance audits of the local government, 
local governmental entities receiving Federal 
assistance, and the subgrantees of such gov- 
ernment or entities. A nonprofit organization 
shall have responsibility for financial and 
compliance audits of the nonprofit orzani- 
zation or entities of the nonprofit organiza- 
tion receiving Federal assistance and the sub- 
grantees of such nonprofit organizations or 
entities unless by law, the State or local gov- 
ernment has such responsibility, in which 
event the State or local government. as ap- 
propriate, shall have the respo~sibility for 
such audits. The audits shall be made by in- 
dependent auditors in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards and shall 
include an opinion as to whether the recip- 
ients accounting policies and financial 
statements follow generally accepted ac- 
counting principles and standards. 

(c)(1) The Federal Government shall be 
responsible, through the quality review proc- 
ess established pursuant to subsection (d). 
for assuring that financial and compliance 
audits conducted by independent auditors 
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meet generally accepted auditing standards. 
Nothing in this title limits the authority of 
Federal agencies to make audits of Federal 
grants-in-aid to State and local governments, 
State and local governmental entities and 
the subgrantees of such State and local gov- 
ernment or governmental entities: Provided, 
however, That if independent audits ar- 
ranged for by State or local governments 
meet generally accepted auditing standards 
and other requirements established pursuant 
to subsection (d) Federal agencies shall rely 
on those audits and any additional audit 
work shall build upon the work already done. 

(2) The Federal Government is responsible 
for conducting, or contracting (to such ex- 
tent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriations Acts) for the conduct of, 
audits which are not financial and compli- 
ance audits. 

(3) Nothing in this title limits the Federal 
Government's responsibility or authority to 
enforce Federal law or regulations, proce- 
dures or reporting requirements arising pur- 
suant thereto. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, in consultation with the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
shall establish and approve a quality review 
process that will assure the proper perform- 
ance of audits. Audits performed by Federal. 
State, or local government audit agencies 
which have been approved pursuant to qual- 
ity review process shall be accepted by all 
Federal agencies making and administering 
grants. 

(e) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall prescribe appropriate 
means for the reimbursement of independent 
auditors for actual expenses incurred for 
such parts of audits as are performed on be- 
half of the Federal Government, including 
provisions for— ` 

(1) direct reimbursement for such ex- 
penses; and 

(2) equitable financial settlements when 
such audits fail to meet the standard poli- 
cies, procedures, and requirements developed 
pursuant to section 203. 

Sec. 205. The term State, as used in this 
title, shall not be construed to mean any 
Indian tribe as defined in section 3(c) of the 
Indian Financing Act of 1974. 


TITLE II—INTEGRATED GRANT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the ‘In- 
tegrated Grant Development Act of 1980”. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 302, The purpose of this title is to 
improve Federal assistance program perform- 
ance by enabling State and local govern- 
ments and nonprofit organizations to use 
Federal assistance more effectively and effi- 
ciently and adapt that assistance more read- 
ily to the particular needs of such govern- 
ments or organizations through the wider use 
of projects drawing upon resources available 
from more than one Federal agency, pro- 
gram, or appropriation. It is the further pur- 
pose of this title to encourage arrangements 
between the Federal Government and State 
governments under which local governments 
and nonprofit organizations may more effec- 
tively and efficiently combine State and 
Federal resources in support of projects of 
common interest to the beneficiaries, the 
governments and organizations concerned. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 303. For purvoses of this title— 

(1) the term “Federal assistance program” 
means any program that provides assistance 
through grants. cooperative agreements, or 
contractual arrangements, but does not in- 
clud* assistance in the form of revenue shar- 
ing. loans, loan guarantees, or insurance; 

(2) the term “apvlicant’ means any State 
or local government or nonprofit organiza- 
tion acting separately or together in seek- 
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ing assistance with respect’ to a single proj- 
ect; 

(3) the term “project” means any under- 
taking, whether of a temporary or continu- 
ing nature, that includes components. pro- 
posed or approved for assistance under more 
than one Federal program, or under one or 
more Federal and one or more State pro- 
grams, if each such component contributes 
materially to the accomplishment of a single 
purpose or closely related purposes; 

(4) the term “Federal agency" means any 
agency, department, corporation. independ- 
ent establishment, or other entity of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government of the 
United States; 

(5) the term "State" means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State, any tribe as defined in 
section 3(c) of the Indian Financing Act of 
1974; and 

(6) the term “local government” means 
any local unit of government, including a 
city. county, parish, town, township, village, 
school district. council of governments, or 
other agency or instrumentality of a local 
unit of government, 

BASIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE HEADS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 304. (a) The President shall issue such 
guidelines as may be necessary to assure that 
all Federal agencies carry out subsection 304 
(b) in a manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. In promulgating such 
guidelines, the President may require that 
Federal agencies adopt or prescribe proce- 
dures that will assure that applicants for 
assistance under projects funded pursuant 
to this title make appropriate efforts to (1) 
secure the views and recommendations of 
recipients and beneficiaries of Federal assist- 
ance who may be significantly affected by 
such projects and (2) resolve questions of 
common interest to such recipients prior to 
submission of any application. 

(b) Subject to applicable law and to such 
guidelines as the President shall issue pur- 
suant to subsection (a), the head of each 
Federal agency shall— 

(1) identify related programs likely to be 
particularly suitable or appropriate for pro- 
viding joint support; 

(2) promulgate guidelines, and develop 
and publicize model or illustrative projects, 
joint or common application forms, and 
other materials and guidance to assist in the 
planning and development of projects draw- 
ing support from different programs; 

(3) review administratively established 
program requirements in order to determine 
which requirements may impede integrated 
grant development for projects and the ex- 
tent to which such requirements may be 
modified, and on the basis of such review, 
make appropriate modifications in such re- 
quirements; 

(4) establish common technical or admin- 
istrative rules with respect to related pro- 
grams to assist in integrated grant develop- 
ment for specific projects or classes of proj- 
ects under such programs; and 

(5) create joint or common procedures and 
mechanisms for the processing of applica- 
tions, the supervision of projects, and the 
evaluation of performance, including proce- 
dures for— 

(A) designating agencies to assume réspon- 
sibilities for the processing of applications on 
behalf of several agencies; 

(B) designating managing agencies to as- 
sume responsibilities for project suvervision 
and performance evaluation on behalf of sev- 
eral agencies; and 

(C) insuring that particivatine Federal 
agencies contribute proportionately to the 
support of the administrative costs of the 
agency designated under subparagraphs (A) 
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and (B) which are attributable to integrated 
grant development, including costs for the 
provision of staff, administrative, and fiscal 
services. 

(c) To the maximum extent permitted by 
law, the head of each Federal agency shall 
act to further the purposes of this title with 
respect to Federal assistance programs ad- 
ministered by his agency. The head of each 
Federal agency shall consult and cooperate 
with the heads of other Federal agencies with 
respect to Federal assistance programs that 
may be appropriate to provide joint support 
of projects undertaken by State or local gov- 
ernments or nonprofit organizations. 

(d) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall have responsibility 
for carrying out the provisions of this title, 
including responsibility for— 

(1) the provision of overall guidance and 
the training of Federal agency personnel 
concerning the implementation of this title; 

(2) the development of criteria to guide 
Federal agencies in identifying programs 
suitable for integrated grant development; 

(3) the coordination of agency actions 
concerning integrated grant projects and the 
resolution of conflicts which may arise be- 
tween agencies in developing uniform pro- 
visions under section 307; 

(4) the conduct of meetings to resolve 
problems which may arise between Federal 
agencies and recipients of Federal assistance 
in the development and administration of 
integrated grant programs; and 

(5) the monitoring of the use by Federal, 
State, and local government agencies of the 
opportunities available under this title for 
the development and administration of inte- 
grated grant projects. 

PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 305. In processing applications or re- 
Guests for assistance for an integrated grant 
project, the head of each Federal agency shall 
assure, to the extent reasonably possible 
that— ; 

(1) all required reviews and approvals are 
handled expeditiously; 

(2) full account is taken of time con- 
Straints that would affect the feasibility of 
an integrated grant project in any case in 
which the applicant has informed the agency 
of such constraints; 

(3) the applicant is required to deal with 
a minimum number of representatives of 
Federal agencies, acting separately or as a 
common board or panel; 

(4) the applicant is promptly informed of 
decisions concerning an application and of 
any special problems or impediments that 
may affect the feasibility of the provision of 
Federal assistance on an integrated basis; 
and 

(5) the applicant is not required by 
representatives of any one Federal agency 
or program to obtain information or assur- 
ances concerning the reoulrements or actions 
of ancther Federal agency that could more 
appropriately be secured throuch direct 
communication among the Federal agencies 
involved. 

SPECIAL AUTHORITIES; BASIC CONDITIONS 


Sec. 306. (a) Subject to the conditions pre- 
scribed in subsection (b), the head of each 
Federal agency shall use the authority de- 
scribed in sections 307, 308, and 309 with 
Tesvect to projects assisted under more than 
one Federal assistance program. 

(b) The authority described in sections 
307, 308, and 309 shall be erercisei bv Fed- 
eral agencies only pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the President. Such regulations 
shall include criteria or procedures to assure 
that the authority described in such sections 
is— 

(1) limited in use to problems that cannot 
be adequately dealt with through other ac- 
tion pursuant to this title or other appli- 
cable law; 
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(2) applied only as is necessary to promote 
expeditious processing of applications or ef- 
fective and efficient administration of proj- 
ects; and 

(3) applied in a manner consistent with 
the protection of the Federal interest. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIFORM TECHNICAL OR 
ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 307. (a) In order to provide for proj- 
ects that would otherwise be subject to vary- 
ing or conflicting technical or administrative 
rules and procedures not required by law, the 
head of each Federal agency shall adopt and 
adhere to uniform provisions with respect 
to— 

(1) the financial administration of such 
projects, including requirements concerning 
accounting, reporting and auditing, mainte- 
hance of separate bank accounts, and use of 
letters-of-credit, except that the head of a 
Federal agency shall adopt and adhere to 
such uniform provisions to the extent such 
provisions are consistent with the require- 
ments of section 309; 

(2) the timing of Federal payments for 
such projects and methods for such pay- 
ments; 

(3) the form in which assistance is pro- 
vided, including grants, cooperative agree- 
ments, and contracts; and 

(4) the accountability for, and the dis- 
position of, records. property, or structures 
acquired or constructed with Federal as- 
sistance. 


(b) In order to permit processing of ap- 
plications in accordance with the purposes of 
this title, the head of each Federal agency 
may provide for review of proposals for proj- 
ects by a single panel, board, or committee in 
lieu of review by separate panels, boards, or 
committees, except when such separate re- 
view is specifically required by law. 


DELEGATION OF POWERS 


Sec. 308. With the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the head of a Federal agency may dele- 
gate to the head of another Federal agency 
any power or function relating to the super- 
vision or administration of Federal assistance 
for projects or classes of projects funded 
under this title, or may make other arrange- 
ments with the head of a Federal agency to 
perform such supervision or administration. 
The head of an agency may delegate a power 
or function under this section only on such 
conditions as may be appropriate to assure 
that the power or function delegated is ex- 
ercised in accordance with applicable statu- 
tory provisions and policies. A delegation 
under this section shall not relieve the head 
of the Federal agency making such delega- 
tion of responsibility for the proper and effi- 
cient management of projects assisted by his 
agency. 

FUNDING ARRANGEMENTS AND PROCEDURES 

Sec. 309. (a) In order to provide for the 
more effective administration of funds drawn 
from more than one Federal program or ap- 
propriation in support of projects under this 
title, there may be established management 
funds with respect to such projects, from 
time to time, there shall be transferred to 
the management fund from each affected 
appropriation its proportionate share of 
amounts needed for payment to the grantee, 
any amounts remaining in the hands of the 
grantee at the completion of the project 
shall be returned to the contributing agen- 
cies on a proportional basis. 

(b) Any account in a management fund 
shall be subject to such agreements, not 
inconsistent with this section and other ap- 
plicable law, as may be entered into by 
participating Federal agencies with respect 
to the discharge of the responsibilities of 
such agencies and shall assure the avail- 
ability of necessary information to such 
agencies and to the Congress. Any such 
agreement shall provide that the agency ad- 
ministering the management fund shall be 
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responsible and accountable for the amounts 
provided for each account established in 
the fund, and that such agency shall pro- 
vide an accounting of such amounts by pro- 
gram and by appropriation. Any such agree- 
ment may include procedures for determin- 
ing whether amounts in the account are in 
excess of the amounts required, for return- 
ing any such excess to the participating 
Federal agencies in accordance with the 
availability of the applicable appropriation 
and in accordance with a formula providing 
an equitable distribution, and for effective 
returns according to the applicable appropri- 
ations, subject to fiscal year limitations. The 
appropriations or portions of appropriations 
unexpended by reason of operation of this 
chapter may not be used for any purpose, 
but shall revert to the agencies administer- 
ing the programs. The Office of Management 
and Budget shall report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees, as part of their annual 
budget submission, on the saving effected 
by the integrated grants. 

(c) Each recipient of funds under a proj- 
ect financed through a management fund 
established pursuant to this section shall 
keep such records as the head of the Fed- 
eral agency responsible for administering the 
fund shall prescribe. Such records shall, at 
a minimum, fully disclose— 

(1) the amount and disposition of Federal 
assistance received by such recipient under 
éach program and appropriation; 

(2) the total cost of the project for which 
such Federal assistance was granted; 

(3) the amount of the cost of the project 
supplied by sources other than the Federal 
Government; and 

(4) such other information as will facili- 
tate an effective audit of the recipient. 

(d) The head of the Federal agency respcn- 
sible for administering a management fund 
established pursuant to this section and the 
Comptroller General of the United States or 
any of their duly authorized representatives 
shall have access, for the purposes of audit 
and examination, to any bsoks, documents, 
papers, and reccrds of any recipient of Fed- 
eral assistance under a project financed 
through a management fund established pur- 
suant to this subsection that are pertinent to 
such assistance. 

(e) A single non-Federal share shall be 
established for any project financed through 
& management fund according to the Fed- 
eral share ratios applicable to the Federal 
assistance programs from which the project 
draws support, and the necessary proportion 
of funds shall be transferred to the project 
account from each such program. 

ec. 310. Appropriations available to any 
Federal assistance program for technical 
assistance or the training of personnel may 
be made available for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance and training in connecticn 
with projects proposed or approved for inte- 
grated grant development involving that pro- 
gram and any other Federal assistance 
program. 


REPORTING 


Sec. 311. At least two years before the date 
on which the provisions of this title expire, 
the President shall prepare and transmit to 
the Congress a comprehensive report which 
describes the actions taken by Federal agen- 
cies under this title and which makes recom- 
mendations for the continuation, modifica- 
tion, or termination of this title. The report 
shall provide a detailed evaluation of the 
administration of this title, Including infor- 
mation recardine the benefits, costs, and sav- 
ings of integrated grant projects accruing to 
the Federal Government and to participating 
State and local governments and private 
nonprofit organizations. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND EXPIRATION 


Sec. 332. This title shall become effective 
one hundred and twenty days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, an shall expire 
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five years after the date upon which it be- 
comes effective. The expiration of this title 
shall not affect any project approved prior to 
the date of such expiration. 


TITLE IV—ADMINISTRATION OF GEN- 
ERALLY APPL*°CABLE FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 401. The Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 4201 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 


“TITLE VII—ADM’N’STRATION OF GEN- 
ERALLY APPLICABLE FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE REQUIREMENTS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701. It is the purpose of this title— 

“(1) to encourage simplification, standard- 
ization, and coordination to the maximum 
extent feasible in the administration of all 
national policy requirements which are gen- 
erally applicable to Federal assistance con- 
sistent with the goals and objectives of such 
requirements; 

“(2) to improve the procedures by which 
such requirements are developed, imple- 
mented, and evaluated; and 

(3) to reduce the overall administrative 
burden of such requirements on assistance 
recipients. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 702. As used in this title— 

“(1) the term ‘generally applicable re- 
quirement’ means any requirement— 

“(A) with which an assistance recipient is 
required to comply under Federal law or 
administrative rule or regulation in order 
to achieve national policy objectives; and 

“(B) which applies to programs admin- 
istered by two or more assistance agencies, 
regardless of whether such requirement is 
contained in one or more of such laws, 
rules, or regulations; 

“(2) the term ‘designated agency’ means a 
Federal agency designated by the President 
pursuant to this title, or a Federal agency 
which has been designated by law, to co- 
ordinate the preparation and implementa- 
tion of national policy assistance standards 
for specified generally applicable require- 
ments and report on the administration of 
such requirements. 

“(3) the term ‘assistance recipient’ means 
a State or local government or other organi- 
zation that receives Federal assistance; 

“(4) the term ‘national policy assistance 
standards’ means a set of guidelines, state- 
ments of objectives, standards or other docu- 
ments issued to achieve the objectives of 
certain generally applicable requirements in 
a manner which is, to the greatest extent 
feasible, substantially uniform among af- 
fected assistance programs and is designed to 
take into account characteristics of classes 
of recipients or types of assistance; 

“(5) the term ‘assistance agency’ means 
a Federal agency that administers a Federal 
assistance program; and 


“(6) the term ‘Federal assistance’ means 
any assistance provided by an agency in the 
form of grants, loans, loan guarantees, prop- 
erty. contracts (except those for the pro- 
curement of goods and services for the Fed- 
eral Government), or technical assistance. 

“ASSIGNMENT OF DESIGNATED AGENCIES 


“Sec. 703. (a) Within one hundred twenty 
days after the date of enactment of this title, 
and from time to time thereafter as he deems 
appropriate, the President shall designate, 
consistent with any applicable law, including 
reorganization plans, a Federal agency to 
coordinate the preparation of national 
policy assistance standards fcr one or more 
generally applicable requirements for Fed- 
eral assistance and to report on the imple- 
mentation of such requirements. As deter- 
mined by the President, designated agencies 
shall be responsible for generally applicable 
requirements in various subject areas such 
as— 
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““(1) labor practices requirements; 

“(2) public employee standards; 

“(3) equal services requirements; 

“(4) equal employment requirements; 

“(5) access to Government information; 

“(6) procurement standards; 

“(7) planning requirements; 

“(8) financial and administrative require- 
ments; and 

“(9) environmental protection require- 
ments. 

“(b) In evaluating Federal agencies for 
designation under subsection (a), the Pres- 
ident shall consider— 

“(1) the relationship of the generally 
applicable requirement to the functions and 
program responsibilities of the agency; 

“(2) the capacity of the agency to effec- 
tively carry out the responsibilities of a 
designated agency; and 

“(3) the smallest number of designated 
agencies which is practicable for the pro- 
mulgation of national policy assistance 
Standards for implementing related gen- 
erally applicable requirements. 

“(c) If any generally applicable require- 
ment is established pursuant to a statute 
or administrative rule or regulation enacted 
or adopted after the date of enactment of 
this title, the President shall, in accordance 
with subsections (a) and (b), designate a 
Federal agency to coordinate preparation of 
national policy standards for such require- 
ment and report on the implementation of 
such requirement. 


“ISSUANCE OF NATIONAL POLICY ASSISTANCE 
STANDARDS 


“Sec, 704. (a)(1) Each designated agency 
shall coordinate the preparation of national 
policy assistance standards to implement the 
generally applicable requirements in the 
subject areas for which the agency is re- 
sponsible. The President shall establish a 
date for the preparation of each national 
policy assistance standard which shall be not 
later than two years after the date on which 
the agency is designated under section 703. 
If any generally applicable requirement is 
affected or established by a statute or ad- 
ministrative rule or regulation enacted or 
adopted after the date of enactment of this 
title, the President shall set a specific date 
for the preparation of national policy assist- 
ance standards under this section which 
shall be not later than two years after the 
date of enactment of such law. 

“(2) In coordinating the preparation of 
any national policy assistance standards 
under this section, the designated agency 
shall organize and chair an interagency task 
force consisting of each assistance agency 
responsible for implementing the national 
policy objective. It shall be the responsibility 
of the designated agency to ensure that the 
task force prepares each national policy as- 
sistance standard by the date established 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
and to publish as soon as practicable any 
such standard prepared pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The task force shall consult, in accord- 
ance with any procedures established under 
section 707(b) of this title, with affected as- 
Sistance recipients, beneficiaries, and other 
interested parties. The task force shall begin 
consultation at the earliest possible time 
after the date on which the agency is desig- 
nated by the President under section 703. 

“(b) National policy assistance standards 
for generally applicable requirements shall 
be consistent with applicable law and, to 
the maximum extent possible— 

“(1) be simple and clear; 

“(2) not unnecessarily increase the re- 
porting renuired of assistance recipients; 

“(3) eliminate any unnecessary compli- 
ance burdens such standards place upon as- 
sistance recivients. to the extent it Is pos- 
sible to do so while still ensuring the full 
achievement of national policy assistance 
objectives of the relevant generally appli- 
cable requirements; 
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“(4) include standard compliance proce- 
dures, provisions for technical assistance, 
and other facilitative procedures; and 

“(5) be accompanied by a list, based on 
existing relevant statutory provisions, of the 
Federal assistance programs to which such 
standards apply. 

“(c) Within one hundred and twenty days 
after a designated agency publishes na- 
tional policy assistance standards prepared 
under this section, each assistance agency 
administering a Federal assistance program 
to which such standards apply shall imple- 
ment and conform to such standards unless 
the President establishes, after review, a 
longer period for the implementation of such 
standards in order to lessen the impact of 
such standards on affected assistance recipi- 
ents. Each assistance agency shall be re- 
sponsible for insuring that affected assist- 
ance recipients comply with such standards. 

“(d) Each designated agency shall coordi- 
nate the implementation of relevant national 
assistance policy standards in accordance 
with the procedures established under sec- 
tion 707(b) and shall, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, ensure that revisions or addi- 
tions to such standards occur only on the 


first day of each fiscal year. 
“(e) No national policy assistance standard 


developed and issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall in any manner diminish or detract 
from any requirement of law including com- 
pliance and enforcement procedures con- 
tained in any generally applicable require- 
ment, especially procedures designed to en- 
force prohibitions against discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, sex, national 
origin, or handicap. 
“IMPLEMENTATION AND ENFORCEMENT ROLES OF 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 

“Sec. 705. (a) The head of each assistance 
agency shall designate a senior official of 
the agency responsible for the formulation 


of policy relating to the administration of 
Federal assistance to— 


activities 


“(1) coordinate compliance 
standards 


under generally applicable 
throughout the agency; 

“(2) ensure the complete and active par- 
ticipation of the agency in the development 
and implementation of national policy as- 
sistance standards; and 

“(3) represent the position of the agency 
on questions relating to generally applicable 
requirements and associated national policy 
assistance standards. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
the head of an assistance agency is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to certify and accept 
State and local government reporting re- 
quirements, regulations, directives, stand- 
ards, and compliance monitoring and 
enforcement procedures if the agency deter- 
mines that such State or local government 
requirements contain the same requirements 
as national policy assistance standards and 
that such State or local government require- 
ments are fully complied with and enforced. 
Nothing in this subsection limits the as- 
sistance agency's responsibility or authority 
to enforce Federal law or its regulations, 
procedures or reporting requirements arising 
thereunder. For good cause, an. assistance 
agency may rescind any certification issued 
under this subsection, but shall provide the 
State or local government with due notice 
prior to taking such action and provide such 
government with an opportunity to demon- 
strate why the agency action should not be 
taken. 


“(c) Federal agencies administering Fed- 
eral assistance programs shall take appro- 
priate action, including the provision of 
technical assistance, to assist affected re- 
cipients in their efforts to comply with 
re national policy assistance stand- 
a A 
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“LEGISLATION TO REMOVE IMPEDIMENTS TO 
IMPLEMENTATION” 


“Sec. 706. (a) If a designated agency is 
unable to publish national policy assistance 
standards pursuant to section 704 due to 
conflicting or inconsistent provisions of law, 
or due to other factors which have prevented 
the development of such standards in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this title, 
the agency shall report its inability to de- 
velop such standards to the President. After 
receipt of such report, the President may 
direct the agency to prepare a proposed bill 
to remove any such impediments to the 
development of such national policy assist- 
ance standards and to submit such bill to 
the President for transmission to the Con- 
gress. 

“(b) If the President determines, after 
study, that certain Federal assistance pro- 
grams should be exempted from any gen- 
erally applicable requirements established 
by statute or that basic components of any 
such requirement are inappropriate, ineffi- 
cient or poorly suited to eTective manage- 
ment, he may prepare a proposed bill to 
repeal, restrict, or revise the scope or struc- 
ture of such requirement and shall submit 
to the Congress his determination under this 
subsection and such proposed bill. 


“GENERAL OVERSIGHT 


“Sec. 707. (a) The President may delegate 
to the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget or to the head of any other Fed- 
eral agency responsibility for monitoring the 
overall implementation of this title, except 
that the President may not delegate the au- 
thority to name designated agencies under 
section 703. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title. the President, or in carrying out any 
responsibility delegated under subsection 
(a), the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget or the head of a Federal agency, 
may— 

“(1) establish a uniform procedure for the 
development, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of national policy assistance standards 
or other guidance and instructions to re- 
cipients required by this title, including pro- 
visions to insure the active participation of 
assistance agencies, program beneficiaries, 
and assistance recipients to the maximum 
extent possible; and 

“(2) review the administration of general- 
ly applicable requirements to improve the 
effectiveness of such requirements, includ- 
ing working with the designated agencies to 
insure effective application of national pol- 
icy assistance standards to the requirements 
of particular assistance programs or to the 
recipients of such programs. 

“(c) In carrying out any responsibility 
delegated under this section, the Office of 
Management and Budget or the Director 
thereof shall keep the Congress fully inform- 
ed of his actions and related agency. activi- 
ties”. 

Sec, 402. Nothing in this title affects in any 
way any existing authority the President, the 
Office of Management and Budget or the Di- 
rector thereof may otherwise have under the 
laws of the United States with respect to the 
administration of Federal assistance require- 
ments. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION ON PEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 501. Section 201 of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 
4211) is amended to read as follows: 


“FULL INFORMATION ON FUNDS RECEIVED 


“Sec. 201. (a) Any Federal agency which 
administers a program of Federal assistance 
to any State government or to a political sub- 
division thereof shall, upon request, pro- 
vide written information on the purpose and 
amounts of such Federal assistance to the 
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State agency which has been designated by 
the Governor of the State, in consultation 
with the State legislature, to recelve such 
information. 

“(b) The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shal] assure that Fed- 
eral agencies develop procedures and in- 
formation collection systems to carry out this 
section and shall monitor compliance by Fed- 
eral agencies with the provisions of this 
section.”. 

PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS AND REGULATORY 

FLEXIBILITY 


Sec. 502. Title II of the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS 


“Sec. 205. Any Federal agency which ad- 
ministers amy program of Federal financial 
assistance to State and local governments 
shall— 

“(1) provide advance notice to a State or 
local government of an action by the agen- 
cy— 

“(A) to withdraw the provision of Federal 
financial assistance to such government; 

“(B) to refuse to renew Federal financial 
assistance which was provided to such gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year prior to the 
fiscal year for which the action is being 
taken; or 

"“(C) to withdraw a Federal commitment 
of funds for any program or project affect- 
ing a State or local government where public 
notice of such Federal commitment to par- 
ticlpate has been made; 

“(2) upon request of any State or local 
government whose application for assistance 
has been rejected by the agency, provide 
such State or local government with an ex- 
planation of the reason or reasons for the 
rejection of the application; and 


“(3) upon request of a State or local gov- 
ernment which has received notice of an 
agency action under paragraph (1), provide 
such government with an opportunity to 
demonstrate why the agency action should 
not be taken. This section does not apply 
where the withdrawal or refusal by a Fed- 
eral agency is required by law. 

“REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY 


“Sec. 206. (a) Whenever a Federal agency 
which makes grants to State, local govern- 
ments, and nonprofit organizations adopts 
a major change in any regulation for the 
administration of such grants or in any 
statement or document of the agency speci- 
fying conditions for the receipt of such 
grants, and in the opinion of the head of the 
granting agency, such State, local govern- 
ment, or nonprofit organization has made a 
substantial commitment of time and ex- 
penditures in administering or applying for 
the grant under the provisions of the exist- 
ing regulation, statement or document, the 
head of such agency may waive for such 
State and local government compliance with 
the change in provisions of the regulation, 
statement or document affecting such grant. 
The head of an agency shall not grant a 
waiver that has the effect of diminishing 
or detracting from any requirement of law 
or regulation or from fulfillment of the pur- 
poses of any affected assistance program. 

“(b) This section does not apply to any 
changed regulation, statement, or document 
which is required by law. This section is not 
intended to create any new or additional 
right to sue. 

“STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO 

SERVICE DELIVERY 


“Sec. 207 (a) The United States Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
is directed to conduct a study of alternative 
methods of delivering public services sup- 
ported by grants-in-aid in order to improve 
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the effectiveness and efficiency of such serv- 
ices. The study shall examine methods of 
stimulating innovation in the delivery of 
services and increasing the resvonsivenes; 
of service-delivery organizations to their 
clients by introducing competition, con- 
sumer choices, and options into the provision 
of such services. 

“(b) The Advisory Commission shall pre- 
sent its findings, and recommendations to 
the President and the Congress no later 
than September 30, 1981.". 

Sec. 503. Annual Analysis of the Admin- 
istrative Costs of Federal Assistance Pro- 
grams. 

(a) The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall establish criteria 
for comparing the sizes of Federal assistance 
programs based upon the laws authorizing 
Federal assistance programs and the 
amounts authorized to carry out each such 
program. 

(b) By October 15 each year, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall, using the criteria established pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), prepare a list of the 
100-largest Federal essistance programs dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. 

(¢) By December 1 of each year, the head 
of an agency ‘which administers each pro- 
gram included in the list prepared pursuant 
to subsection (b) shall prepare and transmit 
to the Director an analysis of the cost in- 
curred by the agency in administering each 
such program during the preceding fiscal 
year, The analysis shall include, for each 
such program, a comparison of such total 
cost with the total amount of funds appro- 
priated to carry out such program in such 
fiscal year. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“Federal assistance program“ has the same 
meaning as in section 107 of the Intergoy- 
ernmental Cooveration Act of 1968. 

Sec. 504. Pilot Program to Assess the Ad- 
ministrative Costs of Federal Assistance 
Programs. 

(a) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall conduct a pilot pro- 
gram to develop and implement methods to 
assess the administrative costs of Federal 
assistance programs. In conducting such 
pilot program, the Director shell select for 
assessment under the pilot program a rep- 
resentative sample of Federal assistance 
programs in a number such that the amount 
appropriated to carry out such selected Fed- 
eral assistance programs in any fiscal year 
comprises at least 10 percent of the amount 
appropriated to carry out all Federal as- 
sistance programs during such fiscal year. 
Within 18 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Director shall report 
to the Congress concerning the results of the 
pilot program. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“Federal assistance programs” has the same 
meaning as in section 107 of the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968.@ 


@ Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
strongly support S. 878, the Federal As- 
sistance Reform Act. 

For 3 years now I have worked with 
Senator Sasser. Senator ROTH, Senator 
Muskie and others to effect some mean- 
ingful reform of the Federal grant sys- 
tem. This legislation, which proposes the 
consolidation of Federal grant programs, 
the standardization of cross-cutting Fed- 
eral regulations. and the simplification 
of Federal audit procedures, among 
other reforms is an important initiative. 
Unfortunately, from all indications, not 
enough time remains in this Congress to 
insure its enactment. Nonetheless, I am 
confident that we have laid the ground- 
work for continued work in the next 
Congress.@ 
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@ Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join with Senator Sasser in 
bringing this important reform legisla- 
tion before the Senate. It has been more 
than a decade since the Congress has 
considered major reforms of the Federal 
grants system. The Federal Assistance 
Reform Act, S. 878, which we are con- 
sidering today, represents almost 3 
years of work on the part of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee 
and will provide the basis for substantial 
improvements in the management of the 
wasteful, inefficient, and chaotic Federal 
assistance system. I commend the chair- 
man of the IGR Subcommittee, Senator 
Sasser, for his leadership on this legisla- 
tion, and wish to acknowledge the im- 
portant contributions of Senators Dan- 
FORTH. DURENBERGER, PERCY, and LEVIN 
in revising and improving this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, Federal grants to State 
and local governments are an obscure 
and seemingly unimportant subiect to 
many people. Yet, Federal assistance, 
and the manner in which it affects our 
federal system of government, is one of 
the most significant factors conditioning 
the economic and social health of our 
country. A look at the breadth of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid reveals a system 
which can only be called a “collage of 
chaos" in which the artist must have had 
his eves closed while he worked. 

Of the nearly 80,000 units of State and 
local government in existence today, 
about 63,000 receive some Federal grant 
funds. Seventy-four percent of all State 
agencies receive aid from the Federal 
coffers and the percentage of State 
agencies receiving more than 50 percent 
of their budgets from Federal grant pro- 
grams has increased from 10 percent in 
the midsixties to over 25 percent in the 
late seventies. In sOme areas, such as 
housing and urban renewal, Federal as- 
sistance makes up almost 85 percent of 
the amount spent by State and local gov- 
ernments. From approximately 160 grant 
programs in 1950, the range of Federal 
assistance programs has expanded to 
nearly 500 separate programs in 1980. 
There are so many narrow and often 
redtape laden grant programs that 19 
percent of the State/local grant compo- 
nent of the Federal budget is consumed 
by 466 specific, categorical programs. 

The grants system has, over time, be- 
come a de facto Federal regulatory sys- 
tem for State and local activities. The 
paperwork generated through the appli- 
cation and reporting process in the 
grants system costs well over $9 billion 
a year. Some grant programs have ad- 
ministrative overhead as high as 28 per- 
cent of available funding and it has been 
estimated that categorical grants, on 
average, have paperwork and manage- 
ment costs averaging 12 to 17 percent of 
total funds appropriated. 

Grants cost so much to apply for that 
one State education office decided not 
to apply for u $4,500 grant because it es- 
timated that the total costs to do so 
would exceed $6,000. The city of Wil- 
mington in my own State has informed 
me that grant applications seldom leave 
the city unless they are more than 2 
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inches thick. Some studies have calcu- 
lated that the average medium-sized 
city must juggle over 1,000 Federal and 
State regulations at any given moment 
and most of these regulations are at- 
tached to grants. The State of California 
spends over half of its $1.2 billion ad- 
ministrative budget complying with Fed- 
eral requirements many of which stem 
from grant programs. 

This de facto regulatory system has 
seldom been examined and assessed. 
While the effects of regulations on the 
private sector have been analyzed and 
bills are now pending to reduce the costs 
of unnecessary regulations on busi- 
nesses. little attention has been paid to 
the effects of grant regulation on State 
and local governments. And unlike regu- 
latory costs affecting private companies 
which are passed on to consumers who 
can, to an extent, avoid the extra costs 
by switching to other products or reduc- 
ing purchases of a product, the costs of 
grant regulations are passed on directly 
to State and local taxpayers who cannot 
avoid paying their taxes. 

One of the most troublesome aspects 
of this grants regulation process is the 
existence of so-called cross-cutting re- 
quirements and regulations. These re- 
quirements, attached to most grant 
programs to encourage the achievement 
of various national goals such as envi- 
ronmental protection, are extremely 
costly and the same requirement, based 
on the same statute is usually adminis- 
tered by each Federal grants agency in 
different ways with differing paperwork 
requirements and compliance proce- 
dures. 


Around 60 of these cross-cutting re- 
quirements exist, at least that is how 
many we have been able to identify. The 
lack of substantial uniformity not only 
in regulations but in the method of ad- 
ministering cross-cutting regulations 
has further confused a needlessly com- 
plex Federal assistance system. 


The serious condition of our federal 
system cannot be exaggerated. Our cur- 
rent network of intergovernmental rela- 
tions has become dangerously overload- 
ed to the point that American federal- 
ism’s most trumveted traditional vir- 
tues—flexibility, adaptability, and coop- 
eration—are critically endangered. 

This threatening condition has large- 
ly come about as a consequence of a 
rapid expansion in the overall scope and 
range of specific concerns of the Federal 
assistance system. The system has, to 
quote the Advisory Commission on Jnter- 
governmental Relations, “intergovern- 
mentalized" to the point that the so- 
called cooperative system of federalism 
has, in reality, precious little coopera- 
tion and a great amount of inevitable 
conflict. Cooperation rests on shared 
goals and mutual trust, rare commodi- 
ties in this period of controversial and 
unclear program goals, expanded condi- 
tions and requirements and increasingly 
unclear lines of accountability all a re- 
sult of a too fragmented federal sys- 
tem. 

These problems, fragmentation, un- 
necessary redtape, and excessively spe- 
cific requirements and rules are con- 
tinuing to grow. For example, after the 
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crisis in 1973, 29 new energy as- 
Baars programs were created to help 
various groups cope with energy prob- 
lems. Instead of a comprehensive and 
well-coordinated energy effort, we put 
29 programs into nine different agencies, 
each program with its own requirements 
and conditions. Sadly, the complex Fed- 
eral grants maze does not serve citizens 
well because too much time and money 
are spent administering programs in- 
stead of delivering services. The unman- 
ageable and wasteful Federal assistance 
process steals valuable time and re- 
sources from important national issues 
and priorities. 

The assistance system, or “nonsystem” 
to be more accurate, has become so com- 
plex that potential recipients, our part- 
ners in the effort to achieve vital na- 
tional objectives, are beginning to have 
grave doubts about the value of Federal 
assistance. For example, the State of 
Wyoming turned down a recent formula 
grant because the paperwork involved 
was twice as costly as the value of the 
grant. 

In the Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, no grant under $5,000 is considered 
worth applying for. One large midwest- 
ern city spends upward of 20 percent 
of all Federal aid it receives on the ad- 
ministration of Federal programs. When 
the grants system, which is based on vol- 
untary acceptance of Federal funds, be- 
comes so costly and complex that pos- 
sible participants begin to question the 
value of Federal aid, substantial changes 
and improvements are imperative. 

The grant reform legislation the IGR 
Subcommittee has produced would, 


among other things, force the agencies 
to streamline and standardize similar 


grant requirements, require improved 
and simplified Federal auditing proce- 
dures, stimulate serious congressional 
consideration of consolidation proposals 
and encourage greater Federal, State, 
and local cooperation. It is a major piece 
of reform legislation based on recom- 
mendations from the General Account- 
ing Office, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, the Office 
of Management and Budget, the Paper- 
work Commission, and even some pro- 
posals suggested as far back as the 
Hoover Commission. It has the support 
of most of those groups that must as- 
sume the burden of administering Fed- 
eral programs including the National 
Association of Counties, the National 
Governors Association, and the National 
League of Cities. 

I am pleased that we have come this 
far with this legislation. I am extremely 
hopeful we can pass the bill-in this ses- 
sion of Congress. With all the efforts 
we are making to cut back budget ex- 
penditures at the Federal level, especial- 
ly in grant programs, it seems to me the 
time is now for this bill. It is the least 
we can do in the Congress to make grant 
programs more flexible and efficient as 
we reduce grant expenditures.@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to speak 
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on behalf of the Federal Assistance Act 
of 1980, S. 878, which proposes to reform 
the Federal grants process. As the former 
president of the Detroit City Council, I 
can assure you of the importance of re- 
form in this area. This bill addresses 
many concerns I have about the prob- 
lems State and local governments en- 
counter in dealing with the Federal 
grants process. 

I am proud to associate myself with 
the general goals and purposes of this 
legislation. It addresses two problems 
that concern me deeply: First, incon- 
sistent and duplicative regulation, and 
second, the lack of flexibility at the local 
level to adapt programs to fit local needs 
and circumstances. 

In trying to conform to Federal regu- 
lations, local governments are often con- 
founded by requirements of one set of 
regulations and the conflicting require- 
ments of another. One agency says you 
must meet emission standards; another 
says you must improve gas mileage, and 
the goals work at cross purposes. One 
agency requires that floors be washed 
every 3 hours for health reasons; an- 
other says floors must be dry for safety 
reasons. The EPA requires that measure- 
ment for noise pollution resulting from 
airport construction be made according 
to one formula. The FAA requires the 
Same measurement by a different for- 
mula. Basic education grants are supple- 
mented by other programs which are on 
different timetables and require unnec- 
essary duplication by applicants. The list 
is almost endless. 

I support the consolidation approach 
taken by title II of S. 878 to help address 
the inconsistency problem. 

I also support the integrated grant de- 
velopment approach taken by title III to 
address the problem of lack of flexibility 
in adapting Federal programs to local 
needs. It is a serious problem which often 
results in_the failure of a program to ac- 
complish its goals. 

While the reforms I just cited will 
vastly improve the Federal assistance 
process, I also believed that there were a 
number of additional ways to protect and 
guarantee the rights of State and local 
governments in their dealings with Fed- 
eral agencies. As a result of that belief, 
I suggested, and the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee concurred, that the pro- 
visions of title V of the bill be added. 

Title V embodies my concept of a pro- 
cedural “bill of rights” for State and 
local governments which receive Federal 
grants. 

Its provisions would give Federal 
agencies the authority to waive newly 
promulgated regulations and require- 
ments for those State and local govern- 
ments which have made a substantial 
commitment of time and expenditures 
under the superseded regulations. This 
could give recipients of grants some pro- 
tection from revisions in grant regula- 
tions and requirements in the middle of 
a program. We adopted a similar ap- 
proach recently on the HUD appropria- 
tion bill. 

Additionally, title V would require 
Federal agencies to notify State and lo- 
cal governments of funding decisions in 
three instances; first, when a Federal 
agency withdraws funds from an on- 
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going project or program; second, when 
a Federal agency refuses to renew 
funding for a grant which had been 
funded in the previous year; and third, 
when a Federal azency withdraws a pub- 
lic commitment of funds for a State or 
local program. Similarly, where the Fed- 
eral agency refuses to renew or with- 
draws funding, the agency would also be 
required, on request, to give the State 
or local government an opportunity to 
demonstrate why agency action should 
not be taken. 

Also where an application for assist- 
ance is rejected, agencies would be re- 
quired, on request, to provide an ex- 
planation of the reason og reasons for 
their action to the State or local govern- 
ment. 

As a former local official myself, I am 
particularly sensitive to the need for 
communication and flexibility between 
State and local governments and Fed- 
eral agencies. The opportunity for ex- 
change and consultation not only en- 
ables the State and local governments to 
better administer their local programs, 
but it also provides the Federal agency 
with meaningful review of its own grant 
programs. Flexibility in the application 
of Federal program regulations would 
also prove invaluable in improved pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

A large number of problems encoun- 
tered by local officials grow out of the 
Federal agencies’ practice of changing 
regulations in the middle of a program. 
There is nothing more aggravating and 
costly to local governments than chang- 
ing the rules in the middle of the game. 

Several specific examples from my ex- 
perience as a local official affirm the need 
for the provisions contained in title V. 

For instance, there was a sewer pro- 
gram near Battle Creek, Mich., where 
the Federal Government, after requiring 
the local government to put up a local 
share, and after that money was spent 
planning the sewer improvement, 
changed the regulations on Federal eligi- 
bility so that the sewer plan was no 
longer eligible. 

The cost to local governments of mid- 
stream changes in regulation include not 
only the actual cost of complying with 
the changes but the cost of determining 
what the impact of those changes will 
be. In Wisconsin, for example, it was 
estimated that every time a Federal reg- 
ulation changes, it costs the State $50,- 
000 a year just to determine what 
changes must be made. Where there is 
a mid-stream change in regulations, the 
Federal agency should, at a minimum, 
have the power to allow the local govern- 
ment to abide by the earlier set of regu- 
lations once work has begun or the local 
government has taken substantial action 
pursuant to the earlier regulations. 

An additional set of problems are 
created for State and local governments 
because of the lack of prompt Federal 
agency notice when funding decisions 
are reached, and the absence of any op- 
portunity for the State or local govern- 
ment to learn the reasons for those 
decisions. 

A number of years ago, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons notified Detroit that 
it wished to build a Federal detention 
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center in downtown Detroit across the 
street from the Federal courthouse, The 
city agreed and set aside some available 
land which remained off limits to other 
developments for a number of years. The 
Federal Bureau of Prisons requested an 
appropriation from the Congress and the 
appropriation was approved. Recently, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, without 
any notice to the city, decided to cancel 
the project and so informed the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
the Senate which began reprograming 
the funds. 

The consequences of this decision were 
quite damaging financially to the city; 
the valuable land had sat idle for years, 
generating no revenue and forestalling 
needed development. Yet the decision 
was not communicated directly to the 
city, and was only revealed eventually 
by rumor. 

When a local government has acted in 
reliance on an announced Federal proj- 
ect, the least the Federal agency should 
do is to notify the local government prior 
to reaching a final decision to drop the 
project. 

Title V of this bill will require an 
agency to provide State or local govern- 
ments upon their request with explana- 
tions of their actions. The process cre- 
ated by these provisions will create an 
opportunity for improved consultation 
and more frequent contact among 
agency personnel and State and local 
Officials. Finally, the process should help 
assure all parties in the Federal assist- 
ance system that specific and reasoned 
procedures are in place to guarantee the 
effectiveness of grant programs. 

Although most of the examples I have 
mentioned are based on my experience 
in Michigan, I know that most of my 
colleagues have heard similar examples 
from local governments in their own 
States. 

This title and the entire Federal As- 
sistance Act offer the opportunity to in- 
sure fairness and commonsense and at 
the same tinie contribute to the overall 
simplification and streamlining of all 
Federal assistance programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor to 
S. 878. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and read the third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 878), as amended, was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

A bill to reform the laws relating to 
the provision of Federal assistance in 
order to provide State and local govern- 
ments with greater flexibility in manag- 
ing programs and projects using such 
assistance and thereby enable such gov- 
ernments to reduce administrative costs 
and emphasize the community priorities 
for which such assistance is provided. 
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Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL INSECTI- 
CIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTI- 
CIDE ACT—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. TALMADGE, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
H.R. 7018 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of ccnference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7018) to extend the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act until Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses this report, signed by 
all of the conferees, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report will be printed 
in the House proceedings of the RECORD.) 
@ Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
conference report on H.R. 7018 will ex- 
tend the authorization for appropria- 
tions to support the Federal pesticide 
program under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and  Rodenticide Act— 
FIFRA—through September 30, 1981. 

The conference report does not ex- 
tend the authorization for FIFRA ap- 
propriations beyond fiscal year 1981. 
There is continuing concern that the 
programs and regulations being de- 
veloped by the environmental protection 
azency effectively implement the sub- 
stantial amendments to FIFRA made 
by Congress in 1978. In light of this con- 
cern, it is important that Congress re- 
view EPA's implementation effort in 1981 
prior to authorizing appropriations for 
1982 and subsequent fiscal years. 

The conference report also makes 
several amendments to FIFRA to ex- 
pand the role of the Scientific Advisory 
Board under FIFRA. Under these 
amendments, the advisory board 
will be able to provide valuable assist- 
ance and scientific expertise to EPA in 
managing the Federal pesticide program. 

The conference report also makes EPA 
regulations under FIFRA subject. to leg- 
islative review and veto. The conference 
report requires that any such legisla- 
tive veto be aproved by both Houses of 
Congress. It also establishes procedures 
to expedite judicial review of the con- 
stitutionality of the FIFRA legislative 
veto. 

Mr. President, adoption of the confer- 
ence recort on H.R. 7018 is needed to 
give EPA its authorization for appropria- 
tions for the pesticide program for fiscal 
year 1981. The conference report also 
contains provisions that wi'l substantial- 
ly improve the operation of the pesticide 
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program—by expanding the role of the 
Scientific Advisory Board and providing 
for legislative review of FIFRA regula- 
tions. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in voting to adopt the conference re- 
port.e@ ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1980—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr, ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Kennepy, I submit a re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
S. 988 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 988) 
entitled the Health Sciences Promotion Act 
of 1980, baving met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by a majority of the confer- 
ees, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 


(The conference report will be printed 
in the House proceedings of the RECORD.) 
@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I urge 
adoption of the conference report on 5. 
988, the Health Programs Extension Act 
of 1980. This act provides for the con- 
tinued operation of essential programs 
in the areas of biomedical research, 
health planning, and health manpower. 


I am disappointed that we were not 
able to come to agreement with the 
House on many of the substantive issues 
regarding biomedical research on which 
we were divided. The compromises 
reached in this bill leave for next year 
the resolution of the basic question as to 
how health sciences research in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
is to be authorized, and the specific roles 
of the Congress, the executive branch 
and the private sector in its oversight 
and prioritization. As the Members of 
this body are well aware, the position 
held to our conferees has the overwhelm- 
ing support of the academic and biomed- 
ical research communities. This confer- 
ence agreement is consistent with our 
commitment to the interests of biomed- 
ical research not to extend further time 
and dollar constraints on the authoriza- 
tions of their activities, and to seek 
broader input into the setting of the 
Nation's health research priorities. 

I am, nevertheless, pleased to be able 


to present to this body a bill which has 
received the careful attention of each of 
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the conferees, and which addresses a 
number of pressing issues. This bill: 

Provides authorizations for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute and National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Institute for fis- 
cal years 1981 and 1982. 

Restructures and clarifies the statu- 
tory base for the National Institute of 
Arthritis, Metabolism and Digestive Dis- 
eases, and gives fuller recognition to the 
scope of its functions by renaming it the 
National Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes, 
and Digestive and Kidney Diseases. 

Makes certain technical amendments 
in the health planning authorizations to 
provide for smoother, more equitable 
program administration. 

Makes several technical changes in 
health manpower authorities to provide 
for increased availability of student 
assistance funds, to extend provisions 
related to foreign medical graduates, 
and to provide expansion of the private 
practice option under the National 
Health Service Corps. 

Mr. President, may I also note in 
closing that this bill has benefitted from 
the hard work and close attention of 
Congressman Tim LEE CARTER, and Sen- 
ator RICHARD SCHWEIKER. I have been 
much indebted during the 10 years of 
my chairmanship of the Health Sub- 
committee for the spirit of cooperation 
offered by these two gentlemen. 

I believe it is fair to say that no piece 
of legislation has been enacted in the 
health area during this time where a 
sense of true and free consensus on the 
issues did not exist between us. I have 
always felt that health is too important 
an issue for partisan positions, and I be- 
lieve the major strides that the Congress 
has made in health legislation during 
the past 10 years bears eloquent testi- 
mony to the willingness of both these 
men to work in this spirit of common 
endeavor.@ 
© Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the conference agreement on 
S. 988, but would like to express reserva- 
tions regarding a miscellaneous provi- 
sion included in the conference agree- 
ment relating to alien foreign medical 
graduates (FMG’s). 

The provision in ouestion amends the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to 
extend for 1 year an existing authority 
which permits a hospital that is pres- 
ently heavily dependent on FMG'’s to 
meet its service requirements to recruit 
FMG’s under relaxed immigration re- 
strictions in order to avoid seriously dis- 
rupting the hospital's ability to deliver 
critical services—the so-called substan- 
tial disruption waiver provision. 

Mr. President, the need for the exten- 
sion of this waiver provision is unques- 
tionable. Without such an extension, 
many hospitals in my State and other 
States will be unable to provide essential 
services to their communities. The point 
I wish to make, however, is that this pro- 
vision is simply an emergency measure. 
It is not a responsible, long-term solu- 
tion which takes into account those fac- 
tors that cause hospitals to be dependent 
on FMG’s such as the geographic mal- 
distribution of phvsicians in this country 
and the deteriorating financial condition 
of many urban hospitals. 
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In this regard, I developed in coopera- 
tion with the members of the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources and Ju- 
diciary Committees a comprehensive 
package of amendments aimed at this 
problem for inclusion in S. 2375, the 
Health Professions Training and Distri- 
bution Act of 1980—a measure which is 
now in conference but which may not be 
enacted this year due to seemingly ir- 
reconcilable differences between the 
House and Senate. This package con- 
sists of the following provisions: 

A 5-year extension of the waiver pro- 
vision with restrictions on the number 
of waivers any hospital may receive de- 
clining to zero by the end of the 5-year 
period in order to provide for an orderly 
transition and reduction of dependence 
on FMG’s; 

Provisions imposing stiff requirements 
on the hospitals and their respective 
States and localities to implement plans 
for reducing dependence on FMG's; and 

Provisions authorizing the use of Na- 
tional Health Service Corps personnel to 
assist hospitals in reducing dependence 
on FMG’s. 

In my judgment, these provisions 
coupled with others in S. 2375 which 
were designed to address such issues as 
the geographic maldistribution of physi- 
cians would have greatly reduced, if not 
eliminated, our dependence on FMG's 
within the time stipulated. 

I regret that a jurisdictional disagree- 
ment in the House of Representatives 
regarding whether this matter is best 
addressed on a health bill or an immi- 
gration bill prevented the development 
of a more appropriate solution even in 
the context of S. 988. I had hoped that 
an agreement could be reached between 
all concerned parties of the House and 
Senate Health and Immigration Subcom- 
mittees on a mutually acceptable solu* 
tion which could then have been in- 
corporated into whatever bill had the 
most likely chance of passage. 

However, Representative HOLTZMAN, 
chairwoman of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Refugees 
and International Law, insisted that a 
longer term solution be provided for only 
in H.R. 7273, the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Efficiency Act which has passed 
neither the House nor Senate but which 
may be acted upon before the Congress 
adjourns. Should this bill be taken up 
in the Senate, I feel I must offer those 
amendments affecting the Immigration 
and Nationality Act now in S. 2375 to 
that bill when it comes to the floor. 


In closing, I would like to thank my 
colleagues in the conference committee 
on S. 988 for their willingness to include 
this emergency provision in S. 988, and 
especially Senators KENNEDY, SCHWEIKER 
and THurmonp for their continuing co- 
operation on this matter throughout this 
year.@ 
© Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senate today is the conference 
report on S. 988. This legislation, which 
reauthorizes many of our critical bio- 
medical research activities, passed the 
Senate by unanimous vote last June. I 
am pleased to be able to report that, 
although the conference committee did 


not succeed in resolving all the issues in 
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disagreement between the House and 
Senate versions of this bill, the agree- 
ment we have reached is completely 
consistent with the Senate-passed bill. 

I have been particularly concerned 
with the future of programs within the 
National Institutes of Health relating to 
diabetes, as well as the arthritis, diges- 
tive diseases, and kidney disease pro- 
grams conducted by the National Insti- 
tute of Arthritis, Metabolism and Diges- 
tive Diseases. In February 1979, I intro- 
duced and conducted hearings on S. 451, 
the diabetes research and training 
amendments. The key concepts of my 
bill are reflected in the conference re- 
port now under consideration, and I 
would like to discuss them briefly. 

Diabetes is a systemic disease, leaving 
virtually no part of the body unaffected. 
It cuts across the traditional categorical 
boundaries of the National Institutes of 
Health. The lead institute for diabetes 
research remains the NIAMDD, but 
nearly half of research expenditures are 
made through other institutes. 


Recognizing the unique nature of dia- 
betes, and responding to the needs iden- 
tified by the National Commission on Di- 
abetes in its long-range plan to combat 
this disease and its complications, the 
Congress has acted through authorizing 
and appropriations legislation to place 
greater emphasis on diabetes research 
and to improve coordination of diabetes 
programs—including NIH programs, 
State diabetes control projects admin- 
istered by the Center for Disease Control, 
the Indian Health Service model dia- 
betes care program, and private sector 
activities. The result of these efforts, 
which began in earnest when my Na- 
tional Diabetes Research and Education 
Act was enacted in 1974, has been the 
development of a model approach to 
dealing with a chronic disease that tran- 
scends the traditional categorical boun- 
daries. 

S. 988 will extend and strengthen these 
important programs. The conference re- 
port continues the diabetes research and 
training centers program for 3 years and 
grants additional authority for the pro- 
vision of training stipends through each 
center. It strengthens the statutory role 
of the Associate Director for Diabetes as 
the primary Federal official with respon- 
sibility for diabetes research and train- 
ing. 

Through the National Diabetes Data 
Group and the National Diabetes Infor- 
mation Clearinghouse, the conference 
report emphasizes the importance of ed- 
ucation, data collection and information 
dissemination activities. The National 
Diabetes Advisory Board, which brings 
together Federal officials, concerned sci- 
entists, and law people to keep our dia- 
betes programs on track, is reauthorized 
for 3 years and charged with updating 
the long-range diabetes plan. To high- 
light the importance of research in dia- 
betes—now the largest single program in 
the NIAMDD—and kidney diseases, S. 
988 changes the name of the Institute to 
the National Institute of Arthritis, Dia- 
betes, and Digestive and Kidney Diseases. 

Similar authorities. using the diabetes 
model, are provided for arthritis and di- 
gestive programs, including the estab- 
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lishment of a National Digestive Diseases 
Advisory Board as recommended by the 
Commission on Digestive Diseases and 
embodied in bills sponsored by Congress- 
man TIM LEE CARTER and Senator THAD 
Cocuran. Lastly, authorizations for the 
important work of the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Heart, Lung, 
and Blood Institute are extended for 2 
years. 

Mr. President, the success of the con- 
ference committee in reaching agree- 
ment on these provisions, and the fact 
that both the House and Senate bills 
contained proposals that were quite sim- 
ilar in purpose, is clear evidence of over- 
whelming consensus on the need to ex- 
tend and strengthen these important 
programs. I urge my colleages to 
join me in supporting the conference 
report.®@ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT 
OF S. 988 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. KENNEDY, I submit a 
Senate concurrent resolution making 
corrections in the enrollment of S. 988 
just agreed to. I ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 136) 
directing the Secretary of the Senate to make 
corrections in the enrollment of the bill S. 
988. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 136) was agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 136 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 988) entitled the “Health 
Sciences Promotion Act of 1980", the Secre- 
tary of the Senate shall make the following 
corrections: 

(1) In the proposed heading for section 
434 of the Public Health Service Act (as con- 
tained in section 203(a) of the bill) strike 
out “INSTITUTES” and insert in lieu thereof 
“INSTITUTE”. 

(2) In section 435(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (as amended by section 204(c) of 
the bill) strike out “subsection (d)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “this subsection”. 

(3) In section 206 of the bill strike out 
"304" and insert in lieu thereof "205°. 

(4) In the proposed section 437(b) (2) of 
the Public Health Service Act (as contained 
in section 206 of the bill) — 

(A) strike out “(or 
designee)”; 

(B) insert after “Defense” the following 
“(or the designees of such ex officio mem- 
bers), the Associate Director of the National 
Institute of Arthritis, Diabetes. and Digestive 


the director's 
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and Kidney Diseases for the diseases for 
which the Board is established”; and 

(C) insert before the period at the end 
the following: “(or the designees of such ex 
officio members)”. 

(5) In the proposed section 437(h) (3) of 
the Public Health Service Act (as contained 
in section 206 of the bill) strike out “the 
Secretary" and insert in lieu thereof “Con- 
gress, tre Secretary”. 

(6) In the proposed section 1516(d) (3) (B) 
(iii) of the Public Health Service Act (as con- 
tained in section 302 of the bill)— 

(A) insert before ", or” at the end of sub- 
clause (I) the following: “unless the popu- 
lation of the area for which it is designated 
has decreased, unless the level of non-Fed- 
eral funds on which its grant is computed 
has decreased, or unless the amount available 
for its grant is decreased because of an in- 
crease in the minimum grant prescribed by 
subsection (c)(1)(C)”; and 

(B) insert before the period at the end of 
subclause (IT) the following: "unless the 
population of the area for which it is desig- 
nated has increased, unless the level of non- 
Federal funds on which its grant is computed 
bas increased, or unless the amount of its 
grant is increased under subsection (c) (1) 
(cy". 

(7) In the proposed section 1527(h) of the 
Public Health Service Act (as contained in 
section 307 of the bill) — 

(A) strike out “the change” in paragraph 
(2) (B) (ii) and insert in leu thereof “a 
change”; and 

(B) strike out “the change described in 
subparagraph (A) in paragraph (3) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “a change described in 
subparagraph (A), (B), or (C)”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL CHARTER TO ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar Order No. 1161. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2542) to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian-American War Veterans of the 
United States of America. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 

proceeded to consider the bill. 
@ Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to speak on behalf of the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States (IAWV), and to urge my col- 
leagues here in the Senate to grant this 
fine organization a Federal charter. 

My reasons for introducing this legis- 
lation earlier this year grow out of the 
long and fruitful relationship I have had 
with the IAWV in the State of Rhode Is- 
land. I first began working with them 18 
years ago, in 1963, when I was elected 
Governor of Rhode Island. Since that 
time, I have had ample opportunity to 
see their good works, and to appreciate 
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their contribution to veterans and to the 
community at large. 

The Rhode Island Department of the 
IAWV is neither the largest nor the old- 
est in the Nation. It was incorporated in 
1950 and there are now 13 posts in the 
State. Yet, they have been very active in 
Rhode Island. 

For many years, IAWV volunteers 
have served disabled and aged veterans 
in the veterans hospital in Davis Park, 
Providence, and the veterans home in 
Bristol. They have provided money for 
the maintenance of the veterans ceme- 
tery in Exeter, and for college scholar- 
ships to deserving young students. 
Earlier this year, the Rhode Island De- 
partment of the IAWV send funds and 
supplies to the homeless refugees in the 
Azores following a serious earthquake in 
the islands. 

As might be expected, the IAWV ac- 
tively coordinates its activities with 
other veterans groups in the State and 
Mr. Dando DiManna, currently the 
Rhode Island Department. Commander, 
is also vice president of the United Vet- 
erans Council of Rhode Island, an orga- 
nization which combines all veterans 
organizations in the State. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
fine record of the IAWV in Rhode Island 
is a reflection of their solid work for vet- 
erans in other States as well. I recently 
received an example of this in the form 
of a letter from Joseph C. Barone of 
Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. Barone is the adjut- 
ant of the local chapter of the Disabled 
American Veterans: He wrote that the 
Italian American War Veterans in his 
area have cooperated in all endeavors to 
promote and assist less fortunate vet- 
erans, and “have proven themselves in 
the general welfare of the community 
at large in every respect.” 

It is my understanding that any group 
requesting a Federal charter must pass 
a set of basic requirements or “minimum 
standards” set out by this committee. 
Let me begin by saying that I support 
these standards, and never would have 
proposed a Federal charter for the [AWV 
unless I thought their organization and 
record of service to the Nation’s veterans 
exceeded these standards in every pos- 
sible way. 

First, the IAWV has operated under 
various State charters for almost 59 
years, the first such charter having been 
granted in 1932 in Connecticut. During 
this time, it has conducted a broad range 
of activities which are clearly in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Second, the granting of a Federal 
charter will clearly provide the IAWV 
with a boost to its membership and its 
activities across the Nation. The lack of 
a charter inhibits public service organ- 
izations and places “red tape” between 
them and the very people they are trying 
to help. With a membership of almost 
7,000 public-spirited people, the IAWV 
represents a terrific resource to be used 
in the battle to helb disabled. aged and 
economically deprived veterans, their 
families and their communities. A Fed- 
eral charter will help this resource to 
grow and to exvand its activities. 

Third, the Italian American War Vet- 
erans have an open door policy in terms 
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of membership. While many of its mem- 
bers are drawn from those with Italian 
heritage, it is open to any honorably dis- 
charged American veteran regardless of 
sex, race, réligion, and national origin. 

Fourth, the IAWV is organized as a 
nonprofit service group in the States 
where it’is incorporated. Its purpose is 
to engage in charitable, educational, civic 
improvement and patriotic activities. 
The IAWV is engaged in activities which 
are truly national in scope, and it has 
been of service to this country for almost 
half a century. 

Mr. President, just last week, I re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent in 
Rhode Island who asked why “the funds 
that once supported a fine veterans hos- 
pital system no longer exist.” Her con- 
cerns were reflected in a recent letter 
written by Stan Pealer, national com- 
mander of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, who stated, ‘We have an obligation 
to make certain that the men who sacri- 
ficed their health and their future for 
our country are not neglected.” 

It seems clear to me, Mr. President, 
that with the specter of fiscal austerity 
staring us in the face in the coming 
years, the problem of scarce resources 
for America’s veterans is going to get 
worse, not better. We are all going to 
have to learn that Federal funds are not 
limitless and cannot meet all the de- 
mands of the deserving. 

In my judgment, the volunteer serv- 
ices of groups like the IAWV and the 
Disabled American Veterans will of ne- 
cessity plan an expanding role in serving 
the needs of our veterans. And we should 
encourage them to do so. Granting a 
Federal charter will cost this Congress 
and this Government little more than 
the cost of printing the document itself. 
Such an action would be a strong symbol 
of encouragement not only to the IAWV. 
but to other worthy organizations that 
perform similar services. What we will 
realize from this expenditure is more 
than just the savings to the Government 
of the services provided by the IAWV. 
What we will realize will be the deep 
personal satisfaction that comes from 
being part of an unselfish effort to help 
our fellow man. 

Mr. President, according to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, volunteer hours 
donated free-of-charge by public-spir- 
ited organizations such as the Italian- 
American War Veterans amount to al- 
most $35 million per year. These organi- 
zations provide an additional $45 mil- 
lion per year through donations of goods 
and materials. On this basis, and be- 
cause of the possibility of more stringent 
Federal budgets in the future, I believe it 
is vital to support the voluntary efforts 
of all our veterans service organizations. 
Your support, and that of this Senate in 
obtaining a Federal charter for the 
IAWV will enhance their fine service to 
America’s hospitalized veterans across 
the Nation. 


In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to add that this bill has received broad 
bipartisan support here in the Senate. 
We currently have 48 cosponsors drawn 
from both sides of the Chamber and the 
bill was reported unanimously from Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee last week. 
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We have also received letters of en- 
dorsement from a broad range of vet- 
erans and civic groups across the coun- 
try. I ask that a selection of these letters 
and an excerpt from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee Report (96-1029) be printed into 
the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to grant a Fed- 
eral charter to Italian-American War Veter- 
ans of the United States. 

STATEMENT 


This bill proposes to grant a Federal char- 
ter to Italian-American War Veterans 
(iAWV) of the United States, which was 
founded in 1932. The [AWV has no national 
office other than at the home of the current 
national commander. While the IAWV draws 
much of its membership from those of Italian 
heritage, membership is open to any honor- 
ably discharged veteran regardless of sex, 
race, religion or national origin. There are 
currently almost 7,000 members. 

The primary purpose of the IAWV is to 
stimulate patriotism and good will among 
veterans through a broad range of com- 
munity-related activities. The IAWV and its 
ladies auxiliary have been active in veterans’ 
hospitals and homes across the Nation for 
many years, and have participated in numer- 
ous charitable, educational, patriotic and 
civic improvement activities where both 
time and funds were generously shared with 
the less fortunate. 

The IAWV is incorporated in 10 States 
across the Nation, and is organized as a 
nonprofit service organization. It is non- 
political and nonsectarian in nature. 

The Italian-American War Veterans of the 
United States meets the Judiciary Committee 
standards for granting a Federal charter. In 
the Q9ist Congress, the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees jointly adopted fire 
Standards for the granting of Federal char- 
ters. Under these standards, the organiza- 
tion under consideration must demonstrate 
that it is: 

(1) Operating under a charter by a State 
or the District of Columbia and that it has 
so operated for a sufficient length of time 
to demonstrate its permanence and that its 
activities are clearly in the public interest; 

(2) Of such unique character that charter- 
ing by the Congress as a Federal corpora- 
tion is the only appropriate form of incor- 
poration; 

(3) Organized and operated solely for 
charitable, literary, educational, scientific, 
patriotic, or civic improvement purposes; 

(4) Organized and operated as a nonpar- 
tisan and nonprofit organization; and 

(5) Organized and operated for the pri- 
mary purpose of conducting activities which 
are of national need, which need cannot be 
met except upon the issuance of a Federal 
charter. 

Tn order to guarantee that the charter is 
nonpartisan, the Judiciary Committee. dur- 
ing the 96th Congress, adopted informal 
guidelines which require that such legisla- 
tion must have not less than 40 cosponsors, 
with at least 15 Democrats and 15 Republi- 
cans. 

Testimony at the hearing demonstrated 
that the IAWV satisfies all of these require- 
ments. 

First, the TAWV has operated as a non- 
profit service organization since 1932, when 
it was first incorporated in the State of Con- 
necticut. Since then, it has been incorpo- 
rated in nine additional States as follows: 
New York (1933), New Jersey (1936), Cali- 
fornia (1939), Pennsylvania (1941), Ohio 
(1943), Massachusetts (1944), Rhode sland 
(1950) , Florida (19°5) and "llinois (1971). In 
addition to its incorporated State depart- 
ments, the TAWV has a newly formed post 
in Arizona which should become a State De- 
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partment in the near future. Throughout its 
almost 50 years of national existence, the 
IAWV has engaged in a broad range of civic. 
charitable and community-related activities. 

Second although the IAWV has been able 
to operate on a State-by-State, region-by- 
region basis, its membership. functions and 
service to the Nation could be greatly ex- 
panded if it were given a Federal charter. 
Official recognition of the sort that would 
be given by the granting of a Federal charter 
is essential if the IAWV is to broaden its 
activities in areas where it does not have an 
incorporated State department, and where 
officials of the military and veterans service 
organizations do not feel confident their co- 
operation with IAWV volunteers is author- 
ized or approved by the Government. The 
IAWV is unique in its commitment to the 
service of this Nation's veterans, their fam- 
ilies and their communities. The granting 
of a Federal charter could only enhance this 
commitment to service. 

Third, the IAWV has demonstrated over 
the years that it operates strictly in the 
interest of the public. Its activities. are 
charitable, patriotic and intended for civic 
improvement purposes. The organization 
serves the welfare and best interests of 
veterans, their wives, widows and depend- 
ents and the communities in which they 
operate. Members provide both moral and 
financial assistance in the hospitals and 
homes of veterans. They decorate soldiers’ 
graves, participate in patriotic observances, 
award scholarships, support senior citizen 
and youth activities, and work in conjunc- 
tion with other veterans’ organizations. In 
addition to these activities, they have raised 
funds to help provide relief for areas in the 
world which have been struck by disasters. 

Last year alone IAWV volunteers con- 
tributed 26,362 hours of service to the Na- 
tion and expended more than $73,942.60 on 
these activities. The following is a break- 
down of services by category: 

The Veterans Administration Voluntary 
Service/Rehabilitation program: 


Total number of 
volunteers 
Total hours credited.___ 
Total moneys spent 
Community service program: 
Total number of 
volunteers 
Total hours credited__._ 11, 804 
Total moneys spent. 
Child welfare program: 
Total number of 
volunteers 
Total hours credited____ 
Total moneys spent 
Patriotic activities program: 
Total number of 
volunteers 
Total hours credited____ 
Total moneys spent 


$32, 550. 39 


24, 940. 05 


14, 421. 62 


The Judiciary Committee believes that 
this type of commitment over almost 50 
years merits recognition and the granting 
of a Federal charter. 


Fourth, although the membership of the 
IAWV is drawn largely from those of Italian 
heritage, its membership is open to any hon- 
orably discharged veteran regardless of sex, 
race, religion or national origin. The IAWV 
has literally hundreds of non-Italian mem- 
bers who have joined because of their com- 
mitment to the IAWV’s public service goals. 
Under the terms of its by-laws and charter, 
the IAWV may not engage in either political- 
ly oriented or profitmaking activities. The 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service has declared 
the IAWV to be a tax-exempt organization 
since July 8, 1947. 


Fifth, the IAWV has rendered unique serv- 
ice to the Nation's veterans and their fami- 
lies across the country for almost 50 years. 
The hearing held on S. 2542 clearly revealed 
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that the granting of a Federal charter to the 
IAWV would increase its membership allow- 
ing it to expand the range and scope of its 
activities across the Nation. As this com- 
mittee discovered during its hearings on the 
Gold Star Wives, the lack of a charter in- 
hibits public service organizations and places 
redtape between them and the very people 
they are trying to help. With a membership 
of almost 7,000 public-spirited people. the 
IAWV represents a large resource to be used 
in the battle to help disabled aged and econ- 
omically deprived veterans, their families 
and their communities. 

According to Mr. Ed Rose, Director of 
Voluntary Services of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, volunteer hours donated free of 
charge by public-spirited organizations such 
as the IAWV amount to almost $35 million 
per year. These organizations provide an ad- 
ditional $45 million per year through dona- 
tions of goods and materials. On this basis, 
and because of the possibility of more 
stringent Federal budgets in the future, the 
committee found that it is in the national 
interest to support the voluntary efforts of 
veterans service organizations such as the 
IAWV. As Mr. Rose concluded in his state- 
ment at the hearing: 

“The economy and our expanding pro- 
grams will necessitate greater numbers of 
committed and dedicated volunteers being 
identified and encouraged to participate in 
our service delivery system. We need without 
question all the organizations like the 
IAWV we can muster. I know that a National 
Charter will enhance their efforts and I sup- 
port them fully.” 

The committee believes the services of 
groups like the IAWV will of necessity play 
an expanding role in serving the needs of 
our veterans, and we should encourage them 
to do so, Granting a Federal charter will 
cost this Congress and this Government 
little more than the cost of printing the 
document itself. Such an action would be a 
strong symbol of encouragement to the 
IAWV to expand its outstanding service con- 
tributions to the Nation. 

As the IAWV approaches its 50th anni- 
versary, the committee believes the IAWV’'s 
longstanding request for a Federal charter 
should be granted. There is broad bipartisan 
support in the Senate for a Federal charter 
for the IAWV. S. 2542 currently lists 46 co- 
sponsors. 12 of whom serve on the Judiciary 
Committee. These cosponsors include the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, the 
majority leader. and the ranking minority 
member of the Veterans Affairs Committee. 


RECOM MENDATION 


It is the opinion of the committee that 
the legislation ts meritorious, and it reports 
S. 2542 favorably. 

REGULATORY IMPACT 
There is no regulatory impact. 
COosT 
The enactment of this legislation involves 


no direct additional expenditure to the Gov- 
ernment, as indicated by the letter below. 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington. D.C., November 17, 1980. 

Hon. EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to vour 
request and pursuant to section 202 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974. the Con- 
gressional Budget Office has reviewed S. 2542. 
a bill to grant a Federal charter to the Ital- 
ian American War Veterans of the United 
States of America. as referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, April 3. 1980. 

This bill would grant a Federal charter 
and the privileges and prerogatives afforded 
other national veterans organizations to the 
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Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 

Based on information from the Veterans 
Administration, it is expected that no sig- 
nificant costs will be incurred by the Federal 
Government as a result of the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
ALICE M. RIVLIN, 
Director. 


APPENDIX 1.—LETTER From DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
U.S. Senate, Washington. D.C. 

Deak SENATOR DECONCINI: This letter is 
in reference to S. 2542, a bill introduced on 
April 3, of this year by Senator John H. 
Chafee, which has as its purpose the incor- 
poration of the Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 

On behalf of the 670,000 members of the 
Disabled American Veterans, I wish to in- 
form you that our organization supports 
congressional passage of S. 2542. 

Formed in 1932 as a nonprofit service or- 
ganization, the Italian American War Vet- 
erans has drawn most of its membership 
from those former U.S. servicemen and 
women with Italian heritage. However, mem- 
bership in the Italian American War Vet- 
erans is open to any American citizen, re- 
gardless of race, religion or national origin, 
who is honorably discharged from the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Though it is true that those eligible for 
membership in the Italian American War 
Veterans also have membership eligibility in 
other service organizations, we believe the 
granting of a Federal charter to such an or- 
ganization of honorably discharged veter- 
ans to be unquestionably meritorious. 

In addition to stimulating organizational 
growth and viability, Federal incorporation 
would greatly enhance the ability of the 
Italian American War Veterans to carry on 
their current programs of charitable, educa- 
tional, patriotic and civic purpose. This or- 
ganization, I am sure, carries the potential 
to make valuable contributions to American 
society as a whole, in addition to the many 
services it will offer to its present and fu- 
ture membership. 

The DAV urges the speedy and favorable 
consideration of S. 2542 by you and your 
colleagues of the Judiciary Committee. I 
also respectfully request that this letter be 
incorporated as a part of the committee's 
hearing record on this most important leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STAN PEALER, 
National Commander. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DECONCINI: This letter is in 
reference to S. 2542. a bill introduced on 
April 3 of this year by Senator John H. 
Chafee. which has as its purpose the incor- 
poration of the Ttalian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 

On behalf of the 670,000 members of the 
Disabled American Veterans, I wish to in- 
form you that our organization supports 
Congressional pessage of S. 2542. 

Formed in 1932 as a nonprofit service or- 
ganization, the Italian American War Vet- 
erans has drawn most of its membership 
from those former U.S. servicemen and 
women with Italian heritage. However. 
membership in the Italian American War 
Veterans is open to any American citizen, 
regardless of race. religion or national origin. 
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who is honorably discharged from the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Though it is true that those eligible for 
membership in the Italian American War 
Veterans also have membership eligibility in 
other service organizations, we believe the 
granting of a federal charter to such an 
organization of honorably discharged vet- 
erans to be unquestionably meritorious. 

In addition to stimulating organizational 
growth and viability, federal incorporation 
would greatly enhance the ability of the 
Italian American War Veterans to carry on 
their current programs of charitable, edu- 
cational, patriotic and civic purpose. This 
organization, I am sure, carries the potential 
to make valuable contributions to American 
society as a whole, in addition to the many 
services it will offer to its present and future 
membership. 

The DAV urges the speedy and favorable 
consideration of S. 2542 by you and your 
colleagues of the Judiciary Committee. I also 
respectfully request that this letter be in- 
corporated as a part of the Committee's 
hearing record on this most important 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STAN PEALER, 
National Commander. 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Providence, R.I., November 18, 1980. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINTI, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI: I am proud to 
recommend to you for a Federal Charter the 
Italian-American War Veteran organization 
of this nation which is composed of out- 
standing veterans of the various interna- 
tional wars which this country has had to 
engage in during past years. As a member of 
this fine organization, I have joined with 
my comrades in a host of philanthropic, edu- 
cational, and community service projects 
which have enhanced the quality of life of 
many of our fellow citizens, and added a 
great measure of cooperative effort to solve 
the myriad problems that confront us in our 
society. 


Whether it has been in commemorating 
the sacrifices of fallen comrades, or offering 
succour and support to their families, or to 
those sorely in need, the Italian-American 
War Veterans have always been ready to 
answer the call of service. Indeed, here in 
Rhode Island and in neighboring New Eng- 
land states their singular contribution to 
educational, medical, and social service pro- 
grams have been frequently honored for the 
breadth of their involvement and for the 
unwavering commitment to successful com- 
pletion of each of the tasks that they have 
elected to perform. I am most confident that 
the citizens of Rhode Island join with me 
in its power to support their application for 
a federal charter, and I urge you to offer your 
full consideration to their application. 

Sincerely, 
Vincent A, Crancr, Jr. 
Mayor of Providence. 


RHODE ISLAND VETERANS’ HOME, 
Bristol, R.I.. November 18, 1980. 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAFEE: It is with great 
pleasure that I offer my complete support 
for the successful enactment of Senate Bill 
2542 which would provide a Federal Charter 
for the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States. 


As Chief of the State Office of Veterans Af- 
fairs and Commandant of the Rhode Island 
Veterans’ Home. I have witnessed first hand 
the extensive rehabilitation work and com- 


munity services provided by the ITAM VETS 
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to thousands of Rhode Island citizens. Par- 
ticularly impressive is their rehabilitation 
program provided to assist disabled veterans 
at the VA Hospital in Providence and the 
Rhode Island Veterans’ Home in Bristol. 

The ITAM VETS participate in many state 
and local patriotic programs involving pa- 
rade exercises, particularly on Memorial Day, 
Veterans Day, July Fourth, to name a few. A 
special youth oratorical contest is conducted 
each year inviting all high school students 
to participate. Scholarships and Savings 
Bonds are presented to the winners who are 
honored at the Convention Banquet in June. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the 
ITAM VETS practice actively the principles 
and purposes of the preamble on which they 
were founded and fully deserve to be Fed- 
erally Chartered. 

Your continued and active support for the 
enactment of Senate Bill 2542 is most ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 
Louis P. ALFANO, Jr., 
Commandant. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., November 19, 1980. 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR CHAFEE: I am writing to 
you in reference to S-2542 regarding the 
granting of a federal charter of the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States. 

In my capacity as State Representative 
from the Tenth Worcester District and as a 
member of the Italian-American Veterans, I 
am well aware of the work that this orga- 
nization has done, in visitation to veteran's 
hospitals, service to the community, helping 
people in need in all ways that are humanly 
possibie. 

It- is with great pleasure that I ask your 
help in the granting of this federal chapter. 

If I may be of further assistance to you, 
please do not hesitate to contact me at my 
home or my office. 

Sincerely, 
SALVATORE P. CIMINO, 
State Representative. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Syracuse, N.Y.. October 26, 1980. 
Hon, SENATOR JOHN CHAFEE, 
Senate House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAFEE; I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend you for intro- 
ducing a bill to grant the Italian American 
War Veterans of the U.S. a federal charter. 
This grant was long over-due as the Ameri- 
can Italian War Veterans have established 
themselves as strong at heart in battle, but 
as most italians as good at heart and com- 
passion for others. 

I am not a member of the Italian Ameri- 
can War Vets’ organization. However, I am 
very active in the DAV and have worked very 
closely with the IAWV in this area in regard 
to mutual interests regarding the hospital- 
ized veterans at the VA Medical Center in 
Syracuse, N.Y. They have been more than 
cooperative in all our endeavors to promote 
and assist those comrades less fortunate 
than us. If that was not enough, they are 
also interested and have proven of them- 
selves in the general welfare of the commu- 
nity at large in every respect. 

I'm sure that you will press for early con- 
sideration of the bill and we congratulate 
you for your efforts in seeing it come to pass 
as soon as possible. 


Our hats are off to you and with every 
best wish and good health. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. BARONE, 
Adjutant. 
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NORTH SYRACUSE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Syracuse, N.Y., November 12, 1980 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SENATOR: I endorse the applica- 
tion cf the Italian-American War Veterans 
for recognition and Congressional approval 
to be chartered as a recognized veterans 
organization. 

As a retired Armed Forces veteran (over 
twenty years service); Past Post Commander 
of the North Syracuse American Legion Post 
#1297; Past Cheminot of a Fifth District La 
Soceite Forty and Eight, Grand Voiture de 
New York; and presently serving in officer 
capacities of three veteran organizations. I 
am familiar with the requirements and ac- 
ccmplishments needed to be a truly veterans 
organization. 

The Italian-American War Veterans or- 
ganizaticn fulfills all of the facets of service 
to God, Country, veterans, children of vet- 
erans, and more. Among their many pro- 
grams, in which members, personally known 
to me, which are provided in the Syracuse 
area include: a once-the-month spaghetti 
dinner at the Syracuse Veterans Medical Fa- 
cility, also a Christmas gift donation for 
friends and relatives of hospitalized veter- 
ans, a bi-monthly Bingo game, Christmas, 
Easter, and selected other special days at the 
VA facility. The local unit sponsors a com- 
plete baseball team in the Syracuse Confer- 
ence of Little League Baseball; participates 
in all Memorial Services to our departed com- 
rades, active in parades and other observ- 
ances of national importance pertaining to 
our great nation. The local unit gives strong 
support to the local United Way Fund Cam- 
paign, supports area Boy Scouts (purchased 
and donated ten tents to the Nedrow Troop, 
Onondaga Indian Reservation), maintains, 
decorates, holds services in one of the many 
fine parks in Syracuse. 

Although it may be considered an ethnic 
group, they are true Americans, and should 
be given every consideration possible for 
their e‘Torts to establish themselves as a truly 
American style Veterans Organization. 

I wholeheartedly endorse their application 
for a Federal Charter. 

Respectfully, 
PauL B, NEUMAN, 
Past Commander. 
VILLAGE OF MELROSE PARK, 
November 18, 1980. 
Hon. JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAFEE: May we extend our 
personal congratulations for the efforts you 
have expended on behalf of the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc.. concerning the passage of Senate Bill 
S-2542 which would grant them a Federal 
Charter. 

We have been informed that you were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the 40 Co-sponsors re- 
quired, before the Judiciary Committee 
would consider this matter. 

We, in Illinois have long been aware of 
the charity and community service provided 
by the Italian American War Veterans for 
nearly half a century. Their voluntary service 
through the various Veterans Administration 
hospitals within our community, has been 
multitudinous and always appreciated by the 
recipients of their generosity. 

May we wish you, and the ITAM Vets, 
every success in achieving this federal recog- 
nition, long past due. 

Respectfully, 
C. Aucust TADDEO, 
Mayor.@ 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
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legislation, which would grant a Federal 
charter to the Italian American War 
Veterans (IAWV) of the United States. 
The Italian American War Veterans has 
operated a nonprofit, public-service or- 
ganization for almost 50 years. It is in- 
corporated in 10 States and is active in 
several others. While the IAWV has 
drawn most of its members from former 
U.S. servicemen and women with Italian 
heritage, membership is open to any 
honorably discharged veteran, regardless 
of race, religion, or national origin. 
There are now nearly 7,000 members. 

Over the years, the Italian American 
War Veterans has worked to foster pa- 
triotism and good will among veterans 
through a wide scope of community-re- 
lated activities. Members have spent a 
majority of their funds and, perhaps 
more importantly, a great deal of time 
serving veterans’ homes and hospitals 
across the country. The IAWV’s central 
concern has been to provide companion- 
ship for confined veterans, and financial 
assistance to those in need. 

Since 1932, the Italian American War 
Veterans has participated in a broad 
range of civic charitable activities, in- 
cluding educational scholarships, senior 
citizen and youth support, and patriotic 
observances. While the IAWV'’s primary 
purpose has been public service in the 
United States, members have raised re- 
lief funds for areas in the world which 
have been struck by natural disasters. 
Currently, members are engaged in re- 
lief efforts for the many victims of the 
recent, tragic earthquake which hit 
southern Italy. 

Although the IAWV has been able to 
successfully operate on a State-to-State 
and region-by-region basis, it is my hope 
that granting a Federal charter will act 
as a catalyst for membership increases 
and expanded activities across the coun- 
try. The Italian American War Veterans 
is unique in its service to this Nation's 
veterans, their families and their com- 
munities. Granting a Federal charter can 
only augment this commitment to serv- 
ice. 

Many hundreds of non-Italian Ameri- 
cans have joined the IAWV because of 
its commitment to public service goals. 
The Italian American War Veterans 
serves as a daily reminder “to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing persons: 

Louis Ambrosio, Chatham, New York; 

Carmen Albanese, Union, New Jersey; 

John Amadio, Struthers, Ohio; 

Anonio Alfano, Warwick, Rhode Island; 

Anthony Arcomano, Trenton, New Jersey; 

Peter Argenti, Lorain, Ohio; 

Herbert Asbi, Johnston, Rhode Island; 

Guy Asci, East Boston, Massachusetts; 

Vincent Badali, Rochester, New York; 

Larry Battisti, Chicago, Illinois; 
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Angelo Bennati, Nutley, New Jersey; 

Orlando Bisbano, Bristol, Rhode Island; 

Joseph Bosco, Everett, Massachusetts; 

Dominick Butch, Youngstown, Ohio; 

Frank Ciccone, Providence, Rhode Island; 

Eugene Civitello, Schenectady, New York; 

Robert Clementi, Chicago, Illinois; 

Anthony Crea, Senior, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; 

Frank Cretella, East Haven, Connecticut; 

James Cuzzone, Park Ridge, Illinois; 

Armond Centazzo, Bristol, Rhode Island: 

Kenneth Crisafulli, Oswego, New York; 

Julius Catanzarite, Elyria, Ohio; 

Robert Dardano, Rochester, New York; 

Anthony D'Avolio, Chicago, Illinois; 

Ugo DelGizzo, Warwick, Rhode Island; 

Michael DeMarco, Youngstown, Ohio; 

Armando DeMartino, Malden, Massachu- 
setts; 

John DePastino, Waterbury, Connecticut; 

Silvio DeSantis, Lafayette Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Ernest D'Ambrosio, Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; 

Joseph DiPrima, Leominster, 
setts; 

Joseph DeSantis, Rochester, New York; 

Dando DeManna, Johnston, Rhode Island; 

Neil DellArco, Youngstown, Ohio; 

Vincent Esposito, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Dominic Esposito, Lorain, Ohio; 

Frank Ferraiola, Norristown, Pennsylvania; 

George Falconiero, Conshohocken, Penn- 
Sylvania; 

Alfred Faticoni, Newington, Connecticut; 

Louis Gagliardi, New Britain, Connecticut; 

Joseph Gaeto, Melrose Park, Illinois; 

Louis Gaimpa, Norridge, Illinois; 

Sam Grillo, Taftville, Connecticut; 

Al Laudone, Norwich, Connecticut; 

Joseph Leonelli, Cranston, Rhode Island; 

Daniel Lomurno, Collingswood, New Jersey; 

Vincent Loparco, Camillus, New York; 

John Luparia, Wallingford, Connecticut; 

Charles Maccia, Roselle, New Jersey; 

Carl Mangona, Saratoga Springs, New York; 

John Masclantonia, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Ralph Mongiovi, Medford, Massachusetts; 

Anthony Munio, Providence, Rhode Island; 

Anthony Mastroijiani, Milford, Massachu- 
setts; 

Louis Mucci, Medford, Massachusetts; 

Anthony Murello, Lorain, Ohio; 

Rocco Maglione, Malden, Massachusetts; 

Guy Mucci, Revere, Massachusetts; 

Rocco Marcantonio, Meriden, Connecticut; 

John Marinelli, Franklin Park, Illinois; 

John Nave, Syracuse, New York; 

Anthony Nicotera, Melrose Park, Illinois; 

Ralph Paparella, East Providence, Rhode 
Island; 

George Pecci, Trenton, New Jersey; 

Carl Padula, Waterbury, Connecticut; 

Frank Panniello, Everett, Massachusetts; 

Tino LaPaglia, Phoenix, Arizona; 

Mario Cattani, Phoenix, Arizona; 

Emilio Pasquale, Little Falls, New York; 

Anthony Petrellis, Belmont Hills, Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Paul Pistilli, Saratoga Springs, New York; 

Dominick Rosati, Syracuse, New York; 

Nicholas Raimo. Belleville, New Jersey; 

Basil Rigano, Malden, Massachusetts; 

Michael Rongo, Elmwood Park, Illinois; 

Anthony Ross, Canfield, Ohio; 

Santo Sacchetti, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; 

Ralph San Felice, Saratoga Springs, New 
York; 

Sylvester San Felice, 
New York; 

John Sarlo, Waterbury, Connecticut; 

Michael Scricca, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut; 

Father Joseph Tamburcini. 
pool, Ohio; 


Massachu- 


Saratoga Springs, 


East Liver- 
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Anthony Tucci, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Pat Verdigilo, Enfield, Connecticut; 
Francis Villa, Malden, Massachusetts; 


and their successors, are created a body 
corporate by the name of the Italian Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States of 
America (hereinafter in this Act referred to 
as the “corporation™), and by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion, powers, and limitations contained in 
this Act 

Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this Act, or their 
successors, are authorized to complete the 
organization of the corporation by the selec- 
tion of officers, the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, employment of personnel, 
and the doing of such other acts as may 
be necessary for such purpose. 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation are as follows: 

(a) To be an internationalized type of 
veterans organization. 

(b) To promote peace. prosperity, and 
good will between the peoples of the United 
States and the Republic of Italy. 

(c) To stimulate patriotism in the minds 
of all Americans by encouraging the study 
of the history of our Nation. 

(a) To give patriotic allegiance to the 
United States, fidelity to its Constitution 
and laws, and support to the security of 
civil liberty and permanence of free institu- 
tions. 

(e) To, preserve and defend the United 
States from all enemies without any re- 
strictions whatsoever. 

(f) To gather, collate, edit, publish, and 
exhibit the memorabllia, data, records, mit- 
tary awards, decorations, citations, and so 
forth, for the purpose of pres2rving the 
memories and records of patriotic service 
performed by men and women who served 
in the Armed Fcrces of the United States. 

(g) To be a nonprofit. nonpoOlitical, and 
nonsectarian corporation. 

(h) To be a bona fide veterans’ organiza- 
tion on a local, regional, State, national, 
and international level, and to enjoy all the 
appropriate rights and privileges. 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have per- 
petual succession and shall have the power— 

(a) to sue and be sued; 

(b) to acquire, hold, and dispose of such 
real and personal property as may be neces- 
Sary to carry out the corporate purposes; 

(c) to make and enter into contracts; 

(d) to accept gifts, legacies, and devices 
which will further the corporate purposes; 

(e) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure same by mortgage, subject in every 
case to all applicable provisions of Federal 
and State law; 

(f) to adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

(g) to establish, regulate, and discontinue 
subordinate State and regional organizations 
and local chapters or posts; 

(h) to choose such officers, representa- 
tives, and agents as may be necessary to 
carry out the corporate purposes; 

(i) to establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of the affairs of the corporation; 

(j) to adopt and alter a constitution and 
bylaws not inconsistent with law; 

(k) to publish a newspaper, magazine, or 
other publications; 

(1) to adopt and alter emblems and badges; 

(m) to have a women’s auxiliary; 

(n) to conduct Columbus Day affairs and 
celebration, as well as any other patriotic 
doings or functions; and 

(o) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to accomplish the ob- 
jects and purposes of the corporation. 


Sec. 5. The corporation shall have no power 
to issue capital stock or engage in business 
for pecuniary profit or gain. 
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Sec. 6. The corporation shall not furnish 
financial aid to, or otherwise promote the 
candidacy of any person seeking public office. 

Sec. 7. Any American citizen shall be eligi- 
ble for membership in the corporation who 
was honorably discharged from the Armed 
Forces of the United States of America under 
conditions and provisions outlined in the 
corporation’s constitution and bylaws. 

Sec. 8. The headquarters and principal 
place of business of the corporation shall be 
located in the city of Hartford, Connecticut, 
or such other place as may be later deter- 
mined by the corporation, but the activities 
of the corporation as set out in this Act 
shall not be confined to that place, but shall 
be conducted throughout the several States 
and any territory or possession of the United 
States, including Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 9. In the event of final dissolution or 
liquidation of such corporation, and after 
the discharge or satisfactory provisions for 
the discharge of all its liabilities, the re- 
maining assets of the corporation shall be 
transferred to the Veterans’ Administration 
to be applied to the care and comfort of sick 
and disabled veterans. 

Sec. 10. The corporation and its State and 
regional organizations and local chapters or 
posts shall have the sole and exclusive right 
to have and use in carrying out its purposes 
and objectives the name “Italian American 
War Veterans of the United States of Ameri- 
ca", and such seals, emblems, and badges as 
the corporation may lawfully adopt. 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall— 

(a) keep correct and complete books and 
records of account, and shall also keep 
minutes of the proceedings of its members, 
executive committee, and committee, hav- 
ing any authority of the executive com- 
mittee; 

(b) keep at its registered office or prin- 
cipal office a record giving the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote; 
and 

(c) permit all books and records of the 
corporation to be inspected by any member 
or his agent or his attorney for any proper 
Purposes at any reasonable time. 

Sec. 12. (a) As a condition precedent to 
the exercise of any power or privilege granted 
or conferred in this Act, the corporation 
shall file in the office of the Secretary of 
each State or of any territory or possession 
of the United States, in which organizations, 
chapters, or posts may be organized, the 
name and post office address of an au- 
thorized agent upon: whom local process or 
demands against the corporation may be 
served. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept services of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, is deemed notice to 
or service upon the corporation. 

Sec. 13. Such provisions, privileges, and 
prerogatives as have been granted to other 
national veterans’ organizations by virtue 
of their being incorporated by Congress are 
granted to the Italian American War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 

Sec. 14. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the cornoration shall inure to any member, 
director, officer, or employee of the corpora- 
tion or be distributable to any person during 
the life of the corporation or upon its disso- 
lution or final liquidation. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be constrved to prevent the 
payment of reasonable compensation to offi- 
cers and emovloyees of the cornoration or to 
prevent their reimbursement for actual nec- 
essary expenses in amounts approved by the 
cornoration’s board of directors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its members, officers, directors, or em™loy- 
ees. Any director who votes for or assents to 
the making of such a loan, and any officer 
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who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan until 
the repayment thereof. 

Sec. 15. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 

Sec. 16. The provisions of sections 2 and 3 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for 
audit of accounts of private corporations 
established under Federal law” (36 U.S.C. 
1102, 1103), approved August 30, 1964, shall 
apply with respect to the corporation. 

Sec. 17. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the following State corporations of 
the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Incorporated, upon discharg- 
ing or satisfactorily providing for the pay- 
ment and discharge of all the liability of such 
corporation and upon complying with all ap- 
plicable laws of the State: New York, Cor- 
poration of 1933; Connecticut, Corporation 
of 1932; New Jersey, Corporation of 1936; 
California, Corporation of 1939; Pennsylva- 
nia, Corporation of 1941; Ohio, Corporation 
of 1943: Rhode Island, Corporation of 1950; 
Florida, Corporation of 1955; and Massachu- 


setts, Corporation of 1944. 
Sec. 18. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 


this Act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DESIGNATION OF CERTAIN NA- 
TIONAL FOREST SYSTEM LANDS 
IN THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
FOR INCLUSION IN THE NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of Mr. Jackson, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources be 
discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 8298 and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 8298) to designate certain 
National Forest System lands in the State 
of New Mexico for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System, and for 
other purposes. 


$ The Senate proceeded to consider the 
ill. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, in the 
crush of legislation to be disposed of in 
the wanning days of this Congress, it is 
heartening to see the passage of H.R. 
8298, the New Mexico Wilderness Act 
(RARE II). 

This much-needed legislation was the 
product of a detailed examination of the 
Forest Service's proposal by the New 
Mexico congressional delegation and 
was concurred in by all members of the 
delegation. This bill is also acceptable 
to the State government. The Subcom- 
mittee-on Parks, Recreation, and Re- 
newable Resources of the Senate Energy 
and Natural Resources Committee held 
hearings on this bill on May 29, 1980, re- 
ceiving testimony from a wide number of 
interested parties. 
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This legislation was needed to quickly 
end the uncertainty in the status of the 
lands which have been recommended for 
wilderness by the Forest Service as a re- 
sult of the Roadless Area Review and 
Evaluation, No. 2, or RARE II. It was 
imperative that this legislation be passed 
during the 96th Congress so that those 
lands which the Congress considers and 
deems unsuitable for inclusion in the na- 
tional wilderness system can be quickly 
released from a protective status and put 
under multiple-use plans which will ben- 
efit the economy of the State. It is un- 
fortunate, in this regard, that current 
law does not permit flexible multiple use 
of public land so that preservation and 
economic benefit can go hand-in-hand, 
taking advantage of new knowledge and 
technology, as well as new national needs. 

Mr. President, this legislation reflects 
the input from many New Mexicans with 
widely divergent viewpoints and the best 
compromise which we, as a delegation, 
could. work between those viewpoints 
under the constraints of current law. The 
hearing held on May 29 and the com- 
ments we have received since the in- 
troduction of S. 2583 provided infor- 
mation which resulted in changes in the 
original bill. It now represents as closely 
and as fairly as possible all New Mexican 
concerns and future New Mexico needs. 
Many comments were received by all 
four offices of the New Mexico delegation 
which have brought additional facts to 
our attention and consideration. 

I do not support the contention that 
all lands recommended by the Forest 
Service for wilderness or further study 
should be designated for wilderness, or 
future generations of New Mexicans wil! 
be d-prived of their heritage. Nor do I 
support the reverse contention that no 
lands should be designated as wilderness 
or the economy of New Mexico will fall 
into shambles and new growth halted. 
I do support a compromise between these 
two positions, which can be reached if 
each interest group will consider what its 
highest priorities are and where it is 
possible to compromise. A compromise 
which preserves some lands as wilderness 
for future generations to enjoy and al- 
lows other lands to return to multiple-use 
under Forest Service management to 
facilitate economic growth will provide 
the maximum benefit for New Mexicans 
now and in the future. It is that com- 
promise which this legislation attempts 
to strike. I believe that fairminded people 
reviewing this measure will agree. 

Additionally important in this legisla- 
tion are measures making possible the 
development of integrated management 
plans for aesthetically, historically, and 
potentially mineral rica public iands. 


Consultation with the Federal agencies 
involved, the archeological conservency, 
State government, the University of New 
Mexico and the energy companies who 
were in lease agreements with the Fed- 
eral Government, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Chaco Canyon National 
Historical Park. 

The Chaco Canyon legislation author- 
izes certain revisions to the boundaries 
of Chaco Canyon National Monument 
and redesignates Chaco Canyon as a na- 
tional historical park. It provides for 
protection and maintenance of “arche- 
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ological sites” representative of prehis- 
toric Chacoan culture in the San Juan 
basin. 

The development of management 
plans for the “historic park” is to be 
created by the National Park Service in 
consultation with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Bureau of Land Management 
and State. The development of manage- 
ment plans for the archeological sites is 
to be created by the National Park Serv- 
ice in cooperation with and concurrence 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
State. 

Finally, the establishment of the 
Langmuir Research site, to provide for 
investigat'on of atmospheric processes 
and astronomical phenomena in an en- 
vironment free from air pollution and 
high luminosity, illustrates the mutual 
enhancement and compatibility of es- 
thetic and historic preservation, scien- 
tific research and economic development 
that the New Mexico Wilderness Act 
(RARE II) has strived to achieve. 

Mr. President, I also say that it is 
extremely important, I think, for all of 
the States that are going to be involved 
in the next Congress on RARE II type 
legislation to recognize that this Con- 
gress in several instances has been able 
to deal with that legislation under fairly 
complex political circumstances. 

It can be done. It is made most difficult 
by the interpretations and the actual 
wording of current wilderness law in 
that multiple use plans are very difficult 
to come to fruition in the consideration 
of specific areas designated or proposed 
to be designated as wilderness. 

In the interim bill, I think we have 
made a great deal of progress in under- 
standing this issue and in actually put- 
ting into statute some provisions for ap- 
propriate multiple use that not only 
enhance the wilderness values of the 
land, but enhance the economic values. 

I recommend to my colleagues in both 
Houses a continuation of this effort and, 
if necessary, a basic modification of law 
so that we can use some commonsense 
in not only designation of, but the utili- 
zation of, these scenic and economically 
valuable areas. 

In the case of the New Mexico RARE 
II, there was close cooperation between 
the House and the Senate persons in- 
volved, including a 2-day helicopter tour 
of the wilderness areas in which Con- 
gressman SEIBERLING, Congressman Lu- 
gan, and I participated. It was found 
that once on the site and once up to 
the wall, if you will, of consideration of 
the bill, almost all groups who had an 
interest, whether in wilderness or eco- 
nomic use of wilderness, were far more 
reasonable in what they could work out 
as a compromise for a specific area than 
what had been experienced in the actual 
drafting of the bill, and in consideration 
of all inputs, had been taken separately. 

So we do have, not a perfect bill, but 
a bill which I think strikes the best bal- 
ance possible under the existing law. If 
we can make some modest changes in 
existing law, I think we can find an 
even better balance in the future which 
further enhances ‘wilderness value, as 
well as enhances the economic value of 
the particular areas 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, it is 
with a sense of true satisfaction that I 
rise in support of H.R. 8298, the New 
Mexico Wilderness Act. This bill culmi- 
nates 9 years of effort on the part of the 
Forest Service, environmental groups, 
mining, timber, and grazing interests, a 
large number of individuals in my State 
of New Mexico; and more recently, in the 
last 2 years it represents the combined 
efforts of the Governor of New Mexico, 
the New Mexico delegation, and our re- 
spective staffs. This bill represents a 
compromise on S. 2261, which passed the 
Senate on September 30, and which 
faced an uncertain future in the House. 
However, thanks to the cooperation and 
assistance of the Forest Service and the 
Governor of New Mexico, and the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, the New 
Mexico delegation has been able to com- 
plete a 3-day field inspection of most of 
the areas proposed for wilderness or 
wilderness study, and to once again meet 
with the interested parties at 10 differ- 
ent locations in New Mexico to discuss 
the particulars of each area. The inspec- 
tion trip was completed on November 11, 
and since then I have worked closely 
with the rest of the New Mexico delega- 
tion, the House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, and the Governor, to develop the 
consensus bill H.R. 8298, before us today. 
Hearings on the New Mexico wilderness 
designations were held by Chairman 
Bumpers and myself for the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks, Recreation, and Renewable 
Resources of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources on May 29, 1980. 

This bill is unique for the spirit of co- 
operation that produced it. It was devel- 
oped by the Governor's office, environ- 
mental groups, mining, grazing and tim- 
ber interests, all working together with 
the congressional delegation. 

The joint efforts of the delegation have 
produced a good bill, which will clear up 
a lot of uncertainties. In my opinion it 
is balanced, and I commend Congress- 
man Lujan for his effort in getting it 
through the House. 

There are no objections I know of to 
the provisions of H.R. 8298. Most of 
these provisions have either cleared the 
Senate previously or are acceptable. 


I offer the following detailed explana- 
tion of the changes agreed to by the 
delegation, the Governor, and the House 
Subcommittee on Public Lands: 

APACHE KID WILDERNESS 

The Senate bill proposed a wilderness 
of 40,000 acres, whereas H.R. 8298 desig- 
nates a wilderness of anproximately 
45.000 acres. During the field inspection 
tour of this area, it was determined, 
based on local public input, that the 
wilderness boundary should be located 
further south than the Senate originally 
proposed in order to incorporate the 
high peaks in the area, as well as the 
spectacular scenery in Indian Creek and 
along Skeleton Ridge. 

CRUCES BASIN 

Not included in the Senate-passed 
bill, this 18,000-acre area represents a 
type of terrain and vegetative mixes not 
generally found in other components of 
the wilderness svstem. An intense fire in 
the 1880's burned over a large basin re- 
sulting in the current grass-covered hills, 
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deep canyons and aspen forests with 
small patches of spruce. Its relatively 
“open” terrain affords spectacular views 
of distant high mountains in Colorado 
and New Mexico and makes the area 
highly suited for primitive recreation. 
The wilderness boundary is drawn to ex- 
clude most areas of existing motorized 
use and several] existing livestock water 
impoundments and improvements. 


The agreement to include the area in 
wilderness was made with the specific 
understanding by Congress that wilder- 
ness designation will not interfere with 
the construction of additional fencing 
authorized for the area in the current 
allotment management plan and with 
further understanding that wilderness 
will not require any reduction in the po- 
tential numbers of animal unit months 
(AUM’s) assigned to the area in the 
existing allotment management plan. 

GILA WILDERNESS ADDITIONS 


The substitute revised the Senate pro- 
posal in these areas. First, some 5,000 
acres were deleted north of Beaver Points 
and the north end of the area to allow 
for timber harvest if the Forest Service 
determines this is appropriate. Second, 
some 10,000 acres were added to protect 
the unique Sapello Box Canyon with its 
spectacular rock formations and a por- 
tion of its scenic watershed above its 
confluence with the Gila River, as well 
as lands within the existing Gila Primi- 
tive Area which lie along the highway 
into the Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument. These additions were recom- 
mended for wilderness by the Forest 
Service. 


The final additions comprise rugged 
terrain along the southwest boundary of 
the area. These additions total some 
7,000 acres and contain rock formations 
which the Forest Service believes possess 
“extraordinary wilderness characteris- 
tics.” The additions will also provide a 
better wilderness boundary location on 
identifiable topographic features and 
save the Forest Service considerable ex- 
pense in surveying and identifying a 
wilderness boundary. 

PECOS WILDERNESS ADDITIONS 


The substitute deletes approximately 
9,000 acres of land on the north end of 
the area for its timber potential, and 
12,000 acres in a long finger of Forest 
Service recommended wilderness addi- 
tions to the east of the Santa Fe munic- 
ipal watersheds. Recent mineral surveys 
in this area have revealed a good com- 
mercial potential for several minerals 
including lead, copper, and zinc. Lands 
in this area that lie within the Santa Fe 
municipal watershed were left within the 
wilderness proposal, and some 6,000 acres 
of additional lands which the Forest 
Service had recommended for “further 
Planning” were added to round out 
wilderness protection of the upper Santa 
Fe River watershed. Congress is aware 
that the Santa Fe municipal watershed 
is currently closed to public entry, and a 
provision was incorporated in the substi- 
tute to insure that wilderness designa- 
tion within the watershed will not inter- 
fere with this closure or with any Fed- 
eral, State, or local laws, rules, or regula- 
tions which apply to the watershed. 
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LATIR PEAK WILDERNESS 


The substitute adds some 5,000 acres 
to the proposed wilderness of 20,000 
acres. The addition was recommended for 
wilderness by the Forest Service and 
contains the beautiful Heart Lake and 
scenic Lake Fork Creek drainage, which 
is the most heavily used approach to the 
mountainous country in the heart of the 
proposal. As in the Senate bill, lands con- 
taining some commercial timber east of 
the Rito Claro are excluded from wilder- 
ness. 

WHEELER PEAK ADDITIONS 

The substitute restores some 5,600 
acres which were deleted from wilderness 
in the Senate-passed bill. This Sawmill 
Creek area abuts lands owned by the 
Taos Pueblo, and the Pueblo has re- 
quested wilderness because of the area’s 
proximity to several religious sites and 
to preserve its importance as a pristine 
watershed. In addition, the Sawmill 
Creek area will complement the diversity 
of the existing wilderness with lower ele- 
vation lands and serve to spread out the 
very high primitive recreation use which 
the Wheeler Peak area now receives. 

BLUE RANGE PRIMITIVE AREA 


The substitute corrects an inadvertent 
error in the Senate bill by which the por- 
tion of the existing Blue Range Primi- 
tive Area in Arizona would have been 
repealed. The designation of these Ari- 
zona lands will presumably be addressed 
in future legislation pertaining to RARE 
II lands in Arizona. 

WILDERNESS STUDY AREAS 


The bill designates six wilderness study 
areas. Three of these areas—Bunk Rob- 
inson, Hell Hole, and Whitmire Can- 
yon—lie adjacent to RARE II lands in 
Arizona which were identified for “fur- 
ther planning” by the Forest Service, and 
it was agreed that the New Mexico lands 
should undergo further wilderness study 
so as not to have their wilderness con- 
sideration limited to the arbitrary State 
line which runs through the areas. 

The Lower San Francisco Wilderness 
Study Area of the Senate bill was re- 
tained, but was reduced in size from 25,- 
700 to 8,800 acres. The 8,800-acre study 
area of the substitute was recommended 
for wilderness by the President but wil- 
derness study was deemed more appro- 
priate by Congress in order to allow time 
to evaluate the effects of motorized ve- 
hicle use on the wildlife and terrain in 
this scenic river canyon. 

During the field inspection tour, con- 
siderable sentiment was expressed to 
split the substitute’s proposed 46,000- 
acre Columbine-Hondo Wilderness 
Study Area. with the approximate west- 
ern two-thirds going into wilderness 
and lands east of Gold Hill dropping into 
nonwilderness. However, mineral surveys 
in the area are still ongoing, and it was 
determined that additional time was 
needed to assess the mineral potential 
before a final wilderness decision is 
reached. The substitute, therefore, leg- 
islates the Forest Service's recommenda- 
tion that the area undergo further wil- 
derness study. 

On the Texas-New Mexico border, the 
substitute designates a 21.000-acre Gua- 
dalupe Escarpment Wilderness Study 
Area. Although this area, which links 
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Carlsbad Caverns and Guadalupe Moun- 
tains National Parks, was recommended 
for wilderness by the Forest Service, it 
was agreed that further wilderness study 
is a preferable designation at this time. 
Wilderness study will allow time to de- 
termine whether the area has a high po- 
tential for oil and gas. 
SUFFICIENCY LANGUAGE 

The sufficiency language is essentially 
the same formula which was contained 
in Senate- or House-passed legislation 
pertaining to RARE II lands in Califor- 
nia, Colorado, and Alaska. ‘he eftects of 
this formula are thoroughly discussed in 
House Report 96-1223 and Senate Report 
96-914. However, the substitute departs 
from the previous language in that lands 
identified by the Forest Service in RARE 
II for “further planning” are released 
from that designation. As such, these 
lands, unless specifically designated for 
wilderness or for wilderness study by 
H.R. 8298, will not undergo further wil- 
derness review until “second generation” 
forest land management plants are de- 
veloped in the 1990’s, when they will 
again be reviewed, if appropriate. 

GRAZING 

Grazing within the wilderness and 
wilderness additions in the substitute 
will, as with all other national forest wil- 
derness areas, be governed subject to the 
guidelines contained in House Report 
96-617. These guidelines have already 
been implemented by the Forest Service. 

FIRE MANAGEMENT 


Fire management within the wilder- 
ness and wilderness additions of this 
legislation should be in accordance with 


secton 4(d)(1) of the Wilderness Act. 
Further congressional guidance on this 
issue can be found on page 37 of House 
Report 96-540. This guidance should be 
applied to the New Mexico wilderness 
areas. 

Mr. President, the Honorable Bruce 
King, Governor of the State of New 
Mexico, has sent me a telegram in sup- 
port of the New Mexico Wilderness Act, 
as it passed the House on Friday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1980. The full text of this mes- 
sage follows: 

DEAR SENATOR DOMENICI: The current sta- 
tus of wilderness legislation for New Mexico 
forest areas has been discussed with me. My 
support of the Senate's version of this legis- 
lation continues with the compromise de- 
veloped with Congressman Seiberling and his 
staff. I am sure we all appreciate the sensitive 
nature of this subject. Please convey to Con- 
gressman Sieberling my appreciation of his 
willingness to yleld to recognition of the level 
of compromise which the Senate version 
contained. It is my understanding that the 
House Committee's version includes a net 
increase of approximately 30,000 acres to the 
amount included in the Senate version. 
Thanks for your help in the total operation. 
Let me know if further input would be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce Krno, 
Governor, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex 


Title II of H.R. 8298 is identical to my 
bill, S. 2364, which passed the Senate 
September 25, 1980. This legislation au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to enter into a land use agree- 
ment with the New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology to establish the 
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Langmuir Research Site in the Magda- 
lena Mountains near Socofro, N. Mex. 

New Mexico is the site of a great deal 
of research in the atmospheric and as- 
tronomical sciences. In addition to the 
laboratories operated by New Mexico 
State University, University of New Mex- 
ico, and New Mexico Tech, two national 
observatories, the Sacramental Peak So- 
lar Observatory, and the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory, conduct active 
research in my State. Furthermore, the 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology has operated the Langmuir 
Laboratory on South Baldy Mountain for 
several years. 

This bill is not simply a statement in 
support of current research programs, 
nor simply for their protection. New 
Mexico has a unique natural resource of 
great value to our Nation's astronomical 
sciences. Several of the high mountains 
in my State are ideally suited for future 
scientific research. Also, these sites hold 
the promise of remaining relatively free 
from light pollution, which is one of the 
major problems plaguing many of the 
Nation’s observatories. 

New Mexico offers a unique opportu- 
nity to major scientific groups to make 
use of the impressive list of facilities 
available. Such projects not only bring 
scientific talent to our State, but also add 
to our national scientific prestige. 

Since the spring of 1978, researchers 
from the Langmuir Laboratory and 
members of the wilderness study com- 
mittee have explored a number of alter- 
natives for the research site. This legis- 
lation contains carefully worded provi- 
sions which meet the needs of both scien- 
tists and the concerns of conservation- 
ists. The research site will foster high 
altitude research, while protecting the 
natural qualities of the national forest 
lands and I urge its approval. 

Title III of this b'll passed the Sen- 
ate as S. 2261 on September 30, 1980. 
This legislation authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of Interior to reimburse 
Albert and Eulia Rodriguez for improve- 
ments to land removed from them. This 
bill reimburses them for the loss of their 
home. 

Title IV of this bill passed the Senate 
as S. 539 on December 20, 1979. 

In this legislation, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to amend the 
contract between the Vermejo Con- 
servancy District and the United States 
in order to relieve the Vermejo Con- 
servancy District of its remaining repay- 
ment obligation under the current con- 
tract, as well as other penalties or oth- 
er assessments or costs, including in- 
terest, which may have become due or 
owing before the date of enactment of 
this act. 

It transfers all right, title, and in- 
terest to the project facilities back to the 
conservancy district, except that the 
Vermejo Conservancy District, to the ex- 
tent practicable, shall continue to oper- 
ate and maintain the facilities of the 
Vermejo reclamation project for the 
benefit of all authorized pro‘ect users 
and in accordance with authorized pur- 
poses. 

The Vermejo project was authorized 
in 1950 under the Bureau of Reclamation 
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and completed within 5 years. Since 1966 
the district has not been able to repay 
the debt and there are no immediate 
prospects of it being able to since the 
quantity of water that was to have been 
available to irrigate the crops has con- 
sistently fallen extremely short. All the 
delinquency assessments and penalties 
are canceled. Provision is made for re- 
payment when and if water becomes 
available. 

The title V provisions of this bill are 
identical to S. 3091, which was reported 
in the Senate, November 17, 1980, from 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. Hearings were held Septem- 
ber 11, 1980. 

This legislation will authorize certain 
revisions to the boundary of Chaco Can- 
yon National Monument and redesig- 
nate the monument as a national his- 
torical park. It will provide for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of certain out- 
lying archeological sites representative 
of the prehistoric Chacoan culture in the 
San Juan Basin of New Mexico. 

Archeological research of the past 
decade has provided evidence that the 
prehistoric Chacoan culture may have 
been the most highly organized and far- 
reaching culture of its time on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. The Chacoan 
cultural system grew to include at least 
80 communities spread throughout a 
30,000-square-mile region. All of these 
communities may have been linked by 
an extensive road system emanating 
from the massive masonry structures of 
Chaco Canyon. 

Development of the San Juan basin’s 
important natural resources will not be 
hindered by the preservation of the 
archeological integrity of the area. The 
Chacoan resources of the San Juan basin 
can be protected and preserved, while 
at the same time the rights of current 
landowners to the traditional use of 
their properties can be respected. 

Cooperation of all agencies, individ- 
uals and commodity producers within 
the basin is needed to insure a balance 
among uses to assure environmental pro- 
tection and resource availability. This 
cooperation is already in evidence today. 

This legislation will provide a firm 
foundation for continuing this coopera- 
tion among the diverse interests of the 
archeological and academic communi- 
ties, the energy producing interests, the 
involved Federal and State agencies, the 
Navajo Nation, and individual New 
Mexicans. 

In anticipate this bill will result in a 
national model of what can be achieved 
by diverse interests working together for 
mutual benefit. 

This legislation redesignates Chaco 
Canyon National Monument as an his- 
torical park and adds 13,020 acres to the 
contiguous park boundary, for a new 
total of 33,989 acres. 

It establishes 33 outlving archeological 
protection sites throughout the San 
Juan Basin, a unique designation, of 
8,771 acres. 

It directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
develop a joint management plan among 
the National Park Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Governor of New Mexico 
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for the management and protection of 
those sites. 

It provides for the compatible develop- 
ment of the energy resources of the San 
Juan Basin at the same time protecting 
the archeological sites. 

The National Park Service has the 
archeological interpretation responsi- 
bility for those sites and the Bureau of 
Land Management and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the State of New Mexico to- 
gether have responsibility for all other 
phases of management, according to 
current management responsibilities, as 
outlined in the joint management plan. 

It provides the Secretary of the In- 
terior with authority and direction to 
establish a pool of lease lands for ex- 
change for privately held leases on those 
lands being acquired for the historical 
park. 

The committee has reported S. 3091 
and Senate Rerort 96-1019 details the 
legislative history of this bill. 

Title VI of this bill establishes the 
Salinas National Monument. It has pre- 
viously passed the House and I know of 
no obiection to its provisions. 

Three ancient ruins are being con- 
solidated into the Salinas National Mon- 
ument. They are: 

Gran Quivira National Monument, the 
largest, lying south of Mountainair, 

Quarai State Park. north of Mountain- 
air, and Abo State Park, to the west, 

This newly designated national mon- 
ument will be under the direction and 
management of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. President, I believe that H.R. 8298 
represents a consensus of al] parties in- 
volved, and I am pleased we were able 
to work out this compromise with our 
colleagues from the House. 

Let me take this opportunity to com- 
mend Congressman S£IBERLING, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, for his diligent efforts on behalf 
of the New Mexico Wilderness Act. I am 
grateful that he would take time from 
his busy schedule to visit my State and 
obtain firsthand knowledge of the wil- 
derness area proposals. I also wish to 
thank Southwestern Regional Forester 
Gene Hassell for his hospitality and ac- 
eommodation of the congressional party 
during this wilderness field review. 

Finally, Mr. President, I urge the adop- 
tion of H.R. 8298 by the Senate as being 
in the best interests of New Mexico and 
this Nation. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I want 
to ask my distinguished senior colleague 
to take a great deal of credit for this bill 
and the associated measures that have 
been attached to it. He and Representa- 
tive Lusan and the late Representative 
Harold Runnels and I worked through- 
out most of this year in close coopera- 
tion, as Senator Domenici has indicated, 
with every interest that possibly could 
have been involved, not only in the over- 
all issue of wilderness but also with re- 
spect to each specific proposed wilder- 
ness area—those that were considered 
by the Forest Service initially, those that 
were considered and proposed by the 
White House, those which finally became 
part of the Senate-passed bill, and those 
that became part of the compromise 
legislation we have before us today. 
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The distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico was a strong and instru- 
mental part of this whole process, and 
without his leadership, I doubt very seri- 
ously if we could have gone as far as 
we have or even have reached the com- 
promises that have been possible. I thank 
him for his association with respect to 
this measure, and Iam sure we will be 
associated with many others along a 
similar vein: 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr: President, I am 
most appreciative of the kind words that 
Senator Scumirt has spoken in my be- 
half; but, equally as important, I am 
very pleased that he also has commended 
the various people and institutions that 
have worked so hard to bring this bill to 
fruition. 

I say this with all sincerity to Sena- 
tor Scumitt: I do not believe we could 
have completed a wilderness bill as good 
as this without his interest, his input. 
and the many hours he spent, particu- 
larly the last effort, in which he actually 
went out and visited almost every one 
of the sites. When it got down to going 
out and visiting these areas with his 
understanding of their geological sig- 
nificance for uses other than wilder- 
ness, and the various kinds of multiple 
uses about which people are concerned, 
I believe that with his insight and 
his knowledge of natural resources, we 
have contributed to an excellent bill. 

I think the Senator will agree with me 
that there is no way this kind of bill will 
please everyone. There will be those who 
will say it is too much wilderness; there 
will be those who will say it is not 
enough. There are other users who do 
not think we should have added any 
wilderness. 

I hope the Senator agrees that we real- 
ly did the very best and we tried very 
hard, and I believe we succeeded from 
the standpoint of not locking up any 
wilderness better suited to multiple use; 
that we really are concerned, for the 
foreseeable future, in terms of develop- 
ment and use; that we did our very best 
in terms of our cattlemen and their con- 
cerns about the multiple-use implications 
as they apply to them and the wilderness. 


We still have a long way to go there, 
in terms of new regulations, as the Sen- 
ator and I know. But I believe that, for 
these particular areas, we have done the 
very best, and I hope he will concur in 
that. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I certainly do concur. 


I suppose that if I had to give final 
credit for creating an atmosphere mak- 
ing possible the compromise that is go- 
ing to be passed, it would be to the peo- 
ple who participated in the tour we made 
with Representative SEIBERLING. Those 
people, as the Senator knows, have an 
extraordinarily special relationship with 
the land, particularly in northern New 
Mexico, but also elsewhere throughout 
the State. They were able to articulate to 
the Representative and his staff, in ways 
far beyond our ability, just what that 
special relationship was and how it goes 
back centuries in many cases and is 
closely tied to the land and the use of 
the land. These kinds of concessions and 
these kinds of compromises were abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve not only the 
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local economy but also a way of life that 
these people deeply believe in. 

I feel we were successful in creating a 
framework: in which that was possible. 
Although the final results, as the Senator 
has indicated, are not satisfactory to 
everyone, I believe they are satisfactory 
to the overall interests of the State of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. _DOMENICI. I wholeheartedly 
agree. I, too; believe that those people, 
who understand the subject and who ex- 
pressed their views very specifically, 
were tremendously helpful in the final, 
waning days of this compromise process. 

Before I yield the floor, I should like 
to make a closing comment about wil- 
derness in general. 

I greatly appreciate the intuition and 
knowledge that the Senator has gained 
about this wilderness concept in the few 
years he has been here. I hope that 
Congresses in the future will take a look 
at whether or not there are ways to pre- 
serve the basic wilderness qualities with- 
out being so restrictive of some of the 
other uses. 

I believe that in many instances—I am 
referring to continuation of cattle graz- 
ing. feeding, and watering—we have 
been so restrictive that it is all or noth- 
ing, either/or; and as a result, we have 
these confrontations that do not have to 
exist between users. 

We also will have to take a look at the 
management of wilderness from the 
standpoint of fire protection and exces- 
sive timber fall. Sooner or later, we will 
have to find time for these kinds of 
things in this institution and not just 
deal with something because it has been 
a matter of law which may have been 
very salutary and helpful when Clinton 
B. Anderson, our predecessor in the Sen- 
ate for many years, first came up with 
the concept for a much smaller total 
area in wilderness than we have today. 
Its flexibility is very much in question 
today, its rigiditv as a management tool. 
It is something that has to be looked at, 
and I hope the Senator will comment on 
that, because I believe he has some very 
good ideas. 


Mr. SCHMITT. I thank the Senator. 


I believe that the key to understand- 
ing the basic problem we face in wilder- 
ness, particularly in the lower 48 States, 
is that the wilderness of the past is no 
more; that the areas we are attempting 
to preserve as wilderness are too small 
for the wilderness to protect itself. A 
hundred years ago. there were vast areas 
in which a fire could occur or underbrush 
could grow up and choke out the wild- 
life as well as the grass, and the wilder- 
ness eventually would heal itself. It was 
big enough to do that in terms of area. 


Now, however, in protecting a small 
area, we actually can contribute to its 
destruction. In the Wheeler Peak area of 
New Mexico, we have seen the influx of 
people who want to enjoy that area, 
reach such proportions that they actually . 
are contributing to its destruction, just 
in their numbers. 

In the Gila- Wilderness, the first wil- 
derness so designated in the United 
States. we have seen areas where the 
curtailment of outgrazing has contrib- 
uted to the growth of underbrush, which 
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in turn is contributing to extraordinary 
fire damage. I am afraid that when the 
next fire cycle occurs in the next 4 or 5 
years, we will run a risk of losing the 
major portions of that area. 

In the Pecos Wilderness, another beau- 
tiful area of north-central New Mexico, 
we have dead-fall that is contributing to 
disease; and because of overrestrictive 
regulations, we cannot go in and cut the 
dead-fall out for firewood. In the tradi- 
tional wood gathering activities of many 
New Mexicans, we have seen restriction 
to the point, in terms of use of modern 
equipment, that it becomes almost an, 
impossible task to conduct these tradi- 
tional activities. 

On the other hand, we are seeing 
poachers from surrounding States com- 
ing in and taking out large amounts of 
firewood because the Forest Service does 
not have the personnel to supervise that 
particular activity and make sure that it 
is done legally. 

All these problems are coming to the 
fore because we have designated wilder- 
ness, and we are beginning to see what 
compromises are going to be required. 

Fortunately, many of the groups which 
are strongly advocating the designation 
of wilderness areas also are beginning to 
realize that it is going to take good, com- 
monsense management, some of which 
can be economical in terms of its return 
to local communities in order to protect 
the wilderness itself. 

The Senator makes an excellent point, 
and I hope the next Congress will beable 
to deal with this matter in a very system- 
atic and commonsense way. 

Mr. DOMENICI. And some of this com- 
monsense management will require a 
great deal of oversight and perhaps some 
changes in the law, 

Mr. SCHMITT, Although the law prob- 
ably contains the essential elements. of 
multiple-use managment in protection 
of the wilderness as well as protection of 
local economies, the’ interpretations of 
that law have built up a body of regula- 
tory and judicial law that may make it 
necessary to go in and clarify exactly 
what Congress meant in those provisions. 
That is something we must work on. 
There is no question in my mind about 
that. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading and passage of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8298) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


BANKRUPTCY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. DeConcini, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 658. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 658) 
to correct technical errors, clarify and 


make m‘nor substantive changes to Pub- 
lic Law 95-598. 
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(The amendment of the House is 
printed in the Recorp of September 22, 
1980 beginning at page 26485.) 

UP AMENDMENT NO. 1811 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House with a fur- 
ther amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ros- 
ERT C. BYRD) proposes an unprinted amend- 
ment numbered 1811. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 11 OF 
THE UNITED STATES CODE 


SECTION 1. (a) Section 101(2)(D) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “or all” immediately after 
“business”. 

(b) Section 101(8)(B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the colon at the end thereof and in- 
serting a semicolon in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 101(9)(B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
"348(d), 6502(e)(2),."" immediately after 
“section”. 

(d) Section 101(14) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“and” imemdiately after ‘‘trust,”. 

te) Section 101(24) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “stock broker” and inserting “stock- 
broker” in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 101(26)(B) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) tn clause (i), by striking out “the 
Kind specified in subparagraph (A)(i) of 
this paragraph; and” and inserting "a kind 
specified in subparagraph (A)(i) of this 
paragraph; or” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in clause (ii), by striking out “sepa- 
rate" each place it appears and inserting 
“nonpartnership” in lieu thereof and by 
striking out “the kind specified in subpara- 
graph (A) (ii)" and inserting “a kind speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A)(i) or (A) (il)" in 
lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (35), 
(36), (37), (38), (59), and (40) as para- 
graphs (36), (37), (38), (40), (41), and (42) 
respectively; and 

(2) by adding immediately after para- 
graph (34) the following new paragraph: 

“(35) ‘securities clearing agency’ means 
person that is revistered as a clearing agency 
under section 17A of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78q-1), or 
whose business is confined to the perform- 
ance of functions of a clearing agency with 
res~ect to ‘exempted securities’. as defined in 
section 3(12) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 78c (12) ) 
for the purposes of such section 17A;". 

(h) Section 101(36)(A)(xil) of title 11 of 
the United States Code. as so redesignated, 
is amended by striking out “is the subject of 
a registration statement” and inserting ‘“‘is 
required to be the subject of a registration 
statement” in lieu thereof. 

(1) Section 101(36)(B) (ili) of title 11 of 
the United States Code, as so redesignated. 
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is amended by striking out “commodity” the 
second place it appears. 

(j) Section 101(36)(B) (vi) of title 11 of 
the United States Code, as so redesignated, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “certificate specified in 
clause (xii) of subparagraph (A)" and ín- 
serting “certificate of a kind specified in 
subparagraph (A) (xii)” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “the subject of such a 
registration statement” and inserting “re- 
quired to be the subject of a registration 
statement” in lieu thereof. 

(k) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after paragraph (38), as so redesig- 
nated, the following new paragraph: 

“(39) ‘State’ includes the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico, except for the pur- 
pose of who may be a debtor under chapter 
9 of this title;"’. 

(1) Section 101(41) of title 11 of the 
United States Code, as so redesignated, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(41) ‘stockbroker’ means person— 

“(A) with respect to which there is a 
customer, as defined in section 741 of this 
title; and 

“(B) that is engaged in the business of 
effecting transactions in securities— 

"“(1) for the account of others; or 

“(ii) with members of the general public, 
from or for such person's own account;". 

(m) Section 101(42) of title 11 of the 
United States Code, as so redesignated, is 
amended by striking out the period and in- 
ferting “; and" in lieu thereof. 

(n) Section 101 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(43) ‘United States’, when used in a 
geographical sense, includes all locations 
where the judicial jurisdiction of the United 
States extends, including territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States.”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 102(8) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “continued” and inserting “contained” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 103(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “stockholder” and inserting ‘‘stock- 
broker" in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 103(d) of title 11 of the Unit- 
ed States Code is amended by striking out 
“except with respect to section 746(c) which 
applies to margin payments made by any 
debtor to a commodity broker or forward 
contract merchant". 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsections (a) (1), (b)(1), and 
(c) (1) of section 108 of title 11 of the United 
States Code are each amended by striking 
out “and” each place it appears and in- 
serting ‘or’ in lieu thereof. 

(b) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of sec- 
tion 108 of title 11 of the United States 
Code are each amended by inserting “non- 
bankruptcy” immediately after “applicable” 
and immediately after “entered in a". 

(c) Section 108(a) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “, or 
any person to whose rights the trustee suc- 
ceeds," immediately after "debtor". 

(d) Section 108(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by— 

(a) Inserting after “bankruptcy court” the 
following: “Or for taking other collection 
action, including levy,". 

(b) Adding a new subsection (d) to read 
as follows: 

“(d) If applicable law or an agreement 
suspends the period of limitation for assess- 
ing a tax liability of the debtor as of the 
commencement of a case under this title, 
such suspension shall not expire before 90 
days following the earlier of— 

“(1) termination or expiration of the stay 
under section 362 of this title, or 

“(2) the date, determined under sections 
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362(b)(9) and 505(c) of this title, after 
which assessment of such tax liability is 
permitted.”’. 

(c) Adding a new subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“(e) If apvlicable law fixes a period for 
filing a petition or otherwise commencing 
an action in the United States Tax Court, 
or in a similar judicial or administrative 
forum under State or local law, and if any 
such act is stayed under section 362 of this 
title, such period shall not expire before 60 
days after termination or expiration of the 
Stay with respect to any such petition or 
action.”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 109(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “in the United States," the first place it 
appears. 

(b) Section 109(c) (5) (D) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “preference” and inserting “transfer that 
is avoidable under section 547 of this title” 
in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 109(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“stockholder” and inserting "stockbroker" in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 6. Section 303(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“against a person” immediately after “case”. 

Src. 7. Section 303(j) (2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “debtors” and inserting “debtor” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 8. Section 321(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “a case” and inserting “the case” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 9. Section 322(b) (1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“required to be” Immediately after “bond”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 326(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“of this title” immediately after “7 or 11". 

(b) Section 326(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The court may deny allowance of 
compensation for services or reimbursement 
of expenses of the trustee if the trustee failed 
to make diligent inquiry into facts that 
would permit denial of allowance under sec- 
tion 328(c) of this title or, with knowledge 
of such facts, employed a professional person 
under section 327 of this title.’’. 

Sec. 11. Section 328(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “unanticipatable” and inserting “not 
capable of being anticipated” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 329(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” the first place it appears and in- 
serting “or” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 329(b)({1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “trustee” and inserting “estate” in leu 
thereof. 

Sec. 13. Section 330(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “to any parties in in- 
terest and to the United States trustee”; and 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“time, the nature, the extent, and the value 
of such services” and inserting “nature, the 
extent, the value of such services, the time 
spent on such services" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 14. Section 326(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “but not in excess of $20,000, and one 
percent on any amount in excess of $50,000." 

Sec. 14A. Section 330(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out "$20" and inserting in lieu thereof $45" 

Sec, 14B. Section 330 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(c) In a case under Chapter 13 of 
this title the compensation paid to the 
trustee serving in the case shall not be less 
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than $10 per month during the administra- 
tion of the plan.”. 

Sec. 15. Section 341 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 341. Notice 


"There shall be given such notice as is ap- 
propriate, including notice to any holder of 
a community claim, of an order for relief in 
a case under this title". 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 342 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 342. Meetings of creditors and equity 
security holders 


(a) In a case under chapter 7 or 11 of this 
title, within a reasonable time after the order 
for relief in a case under this title, there 
shall be a meeting of creditors. 

“(b) In a case under chapter 13 of this 
title, the court may order a meeting of 
creditors. 

“(c) The court may order a meeting of any 
equity security holders. 

“(d) The court may not preside at, and 
may not attend, any meeting under this 
section.” 

(b) The-table of sections for chapter 3 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by striking out the items relating to sections 
341 and 342 and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: 

“341. Notice. 
“342. Meetings of creditors and equity secu- 
rity holders."’. 


Sec. 16. Section 343 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “341(a)" and inserting 
"342" in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “examiner” the last 
place it appears and inserting “examine” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 17. Section 344 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “or in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
promulgated by the Attorney General” im- 
mediately before the period, 

Sec. 18. Section 345 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) All entities with which such moneys 
are deposited or invested are authorized to 
deposit or invest such moneys as may be re- 
quired under this section.”. 

Sec. 19. (a) Section 346(c)(2) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “operation” and inserting ‘“‘cor- 
poration” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 346(F) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by deleting “state or 
local.” 

(c) Section 346(g)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “. as adtusted under subsection (j) (5) 
of this section.”. 

(d) Section 346(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5). (6), and (7). 

Sec, 20. Section 347(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “under chapter 129 of title 28” and in- 
serting “under section 725 of title 31" in lleu 
thereof. 

Sec. 21. Section 348(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “means” and inserting “refers to" in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 22. Section 349(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out 
"522(1)(2)" and inserting “522(h)(2)” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph 
“522(1) (1)" 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 23. Section 350(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code Is amended by striking 
out “a” and inserting “A” in Heu thereof. 

Sec. 24. Section 361(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 


(2), by striking out 
and inserting “522(h)(2)" in 
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“a cash payment or” immediately after 
“make”. 

Sec. 25. (a) Section 362(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and section 365 of this 
title” immediately after “of this section"; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by inserting “action 
or” immediately after other”; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting “or to 
exercise control over property of the estate" 
immediately after “estate” the second place 
it appears. 

(4) in paragraph (8) by striking “Court 
concerning the debtor” and inserting in Neu 
thereof “Court or similar administrative or 
judicial forum under State or local law, con- 
cerning the debtor.” 

(b) Section 362(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting “or 
to the extent that such act is accomplished 
within the period provided under section 
547(e)(2) of this title’ immediately after 
“title’’; 

(2) in paragraph (4) by striking out “or” 
following “police” and inserting “and” in 
lieu thereof. 

(3) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“that are” and inserting “regarding” in lieu 
thereof, by striking out "commodity" im- 
mediately after “forward”, and by inserting 
immediately before the semicolon the fol- 
lowing: ", or, under subsection (a) of this 
section, of the setoff of any mutual debt 
and claim of a commodity broker, forward 
contract merchant, stockbroker, or securi- 
ties agency aganist the debtor for a margin 
payment, as defined in section 741 or section 
761 of this title, or settlement payment 
arising out of a commodity contract, as 
defined in section 761 of this title, forward 
contract, or securities contract, as defined 
in section 741 of this title, against cash, a 
security, or other property held by such 
commodity broker, forward contract mer- 
chant, stockbroker, or securities clearing 
agency to margin, guarantee, or secure such 
commodity contract, forward contract, or 
securities contract”; 

(3) in paragraph 


(T). by striking out 
“said” and inserting “the” in lieu thereof 
and by striking out “or” the last place it 
appears; 

(4) fn paragraph (8), by striking out the 
period and inserting a semicolon in leu 
thereof; and 


(5) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(9) under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, of the filing of any continuation state- 
ment or the refiling of any notice of a Fed- 
eral tax lien required by nonbankruptcy 
law properly filed under such law before the 
date of the filing of the petition; or 

“(10) under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, of the presentment of a negotiable 
instrument and the giving of notice of and 
protesting dishonor of such an instrument.” 

(c) Section 362(c)(2)(B) of title 11 of 
the United State Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “and” and inserting “or” in Heu 
thereof. 

(d) Section 362(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by Inserting “under subsection (a) of 
this section” immediately after “property” 
the first place it appears; and 

(2) In subparagraph (B), by inserting “in 
& case under chapter 11 of this title or to an 
effective plan in a case under chapter 13 of 
this title, as the case may be” immediately 
after “reorganization”. 

(e) Section 362(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence by inserting “the 
conclusion of” immediately after “pending”: 
and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “The 
court shall order such stay continued in ef- 
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fect pending the conclusion of the final hear- 
ing under subsection (d) of this section if 
there is a reasonable likelihood that the 
party opposing relief from such stay will 
prevail at the conclusion of such final hear- 
ing. If the hearing under this subsection isa 
preliminary hearing, then such hearing shall 
be commenced not later than thirty days 
after the conclusion of such preliminary 
hearing.” 

(f) Section 362(f) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“The” and inserting “Upon request of a party 
in interest, the”, and by inserting “with or” 
immediately after ‘‘court,”. 

Sec. 26. (a) Section 363(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting ‘‘whenever acquired" immediately 
after “equivalents” and by inserting “and 
includes the proceeds, products, offspring. 
rents, or profits of property subpect to a 
security interest as provided in section 552 
(b) of this title whether existing before or 
after the commencement of a case under this 
title” immediately after “interest”. 

(b) Section 363(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(b)” and inserting 
“(b) (1) in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) If notification is required under sub- 
section (a) of section 7A of the Clayton Act 
(15 U.S.C. 18a) in the case of a transaction 
under this subsection, then— 

“(A) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
such section, such notification shall be given 
by the trustee; and 

“(B) notwithstanding subsection (b) of 
such section, the required waiting period 
shall end on the tenth day after the date of 
the receipt of such notification, unless the 
court, after notice and hearing, orders 
otherwise.". 

(c) Section 363(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting ", with or without a hear- 
ing,” immediately after ‘court’; and 

(2) by striking out the last sentence. 

(d) Section 363(f)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such interest" the second place it ap- 
pears and inserting “all liens on such prop- 
erty” in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 363(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “im- 
mediately before” and Inserting “at the time 
of” in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 363(j) of titie 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out ‘‘com- 
penation” and inserting “compensation” in 
lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 363(k) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “if 
the holder” and inserting “the holder of such 
claim may bid at such sale, and, if such 
holder" in lieu thereof. 

(h) Section 363(1) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “conditions” and in- 
serting “condition” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “a taking” and insert- 
ing “or the taking” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by striking out "interests" and insert- 
ing “interest” ín lieu thereof. 

(i) Section 363(n) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “void” and inserting 
“avoid” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “voiding” and insert- 
ing “‘avoiding” in lieu thereof: and 


(3) by amending the last sentence to read 
as follows: “In addition to any recovery un- 
der the preceding sentence, the court may 
grant judgment for punitive damages in 
favor of the estate and against any such 
party that entered into such an agreement 
in willful disregard of this subsection.”. 

(J) Section 363 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 
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“(o) In any hearing under this section— 

(1) the trustee has the burden of proof 
on the Issue of adequate protection; and 

“(2) the entity asserting an interest in 
property has the burden of proof on the issue 
of the validity, priority, or extent of such 
interest.”’. 

Sec. 27. (a) Section 365(b) (2) (A) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting “or an insider’ immediately after 
“the debtor”. 

(b) Section 365(c)(1)(A) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the trustee” and in- 
serting “an entity other than the debtor or 
the debtor in possession” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(2) by inserting “by virtue of the nature 
of such contract or lease” immediately be- 
fore “, whether”. 

(c) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
365(d) of title 11 of the United States Code 
are each amended by striking out “In" and 
inserting “Notwithstanding section 108(b) 
of this title, in” in Heu thereof. 

(d) Section 365(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“, Subject to the court’s approval,” immedi- 
ately after “trustee” the first place it 
appears. 

(e) Section 365(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “or 
lease” each place it appears and inserting 
", lease, or applicable law” in lieu thereof; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “the 
trustee” and inserting “an entity other 
than the debtor or the debtor in possession" 
in lieu thereof. 

(f) Section 365(f)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
& comma immediately after “applicable law". 

(g) Section 365(h)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “treat the lease” and inserting "treat 
such lease" in lieu thereof. 

(h) Section 365(h) (2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“under such lease’ immediately after 
“debtor”. ’ 

(i) Section 365(h) of the United States 
Code is amended by addition of the following 
new subsecticn: 

“(3) In the event that the lease shall elect 
to treat the lease under this subsection as 
terminated any sublease, leacehold mort- 
gagee or similarly situated entity may elect 
to succeed to the right of the leasee to re- 
main In possession.’’. 

(J) Section 365(1) (2) (A) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma after “may” and by inserting 
“under such contract’ immediately after 
“debtor”. 

(K) Section 365(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “to or 
for the benefit of the debtor” immediately 
before the period at the end thereof. 

Sec. 28. Section 363(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“of the commencement of a case under this 
title or" immediately after “basis”. 

Sec, 29. Section 501(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“502(e) (2),"" immediately before “502(f)". 

Sec. 30. (a) Section 502/a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “general” immediately before “partner”. 

(b) Section 502(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by imcerting ‘(e)(2).” 
after “subsections”; 

(2) by inserting “in lawful currency of the 
United States” immediately after “claim” the 
second place it appears; 

(3) in paragraph (1), by striking out “, 
and unenforceable against’ and inserting 
“and” in lieu thereof; 

(4) in paragravh (2), by inserting “other 
than unmatured interest due to an original 
issue discount of less than one-half of 1 per- 


immediately 
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cent of the stated redemption price at matu- 
rity multiplied by the number of full years 
from the date of original issue to maturity” 
immediately after “interest”; 

(5) by striking out paragraph (3) and re- 
designating paragraphs (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), 
and (9) as paragraphs (3), (4). (5), (6), (7). 
and (8), respectively; 

(6) in paragraph (3), as so redesignated, 
by inserting “the” immediately after 
“exceeds”; 

(7) in paragraph (5), as so redesignated, 
by striking out “the claim” and inserting 
“such claim" in lieu thereof, by striking out 
the comma after "petition", and by inserting 
“or 523(a)(6)" immediately after ‘'523(a) 
(5): 

(8) by amending paragraph (6), as so re- 
designated, to read as follows: 

“(6) if such claim is the claim of a lessor 
for damages resulting from the termination 
of a lease of real property, such claim 
exceeds— 

“(A) without acceleration, the greater of— 

“(i) the rent reserved for the rental year 
during which such termination occurs; or 

“(il) 15 percent of the rent reserved for 
the remaining term of such lease, not to ex- 
ceed the rent reserved for the three years 
commencing with the rental year during 
which termination occurs; plus 

“(B) any unpaid rent due under such 
lease, without acceleration, on the earlier 
of— 

“(i) the date of the filing of the petition; 
or 

“(ii) the date on which such lessor re- 
possessed, or the lessee surrendered, the 
leased property;"; and 

(9) in paragraph (7), as so redesignated, 
by inserting “the claim of an employee" im- 
mediately before “for damages", by striking 
out “and” in subparagraph (A)(1) and in- 
serting “or” in lieu thereof, by striking out 
“the” the first place it appears in subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting “any” in lieu there- 
of, and by inserting a comma immediately 
after “such contract” in subparagraph (B). 

(c) Section 502(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “the” 
before “fixing” and by striking out “closing” 
and inserting “administration” in lieu there- 
of; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting “right 
to payment arising from a” immediately 
after “any” and by striking out “if such 
breach gives rise to a right to payment”. 

(d) Section 502(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 542, 543, 550, or 553 of", by striking out 
“section 522(f), 522(h), 544, 545, 547, 548, 
549, or 724(a) of", and by striking out “sec- 
tion 522(i), 542, 543, 550, or 553 of”. 

(e) Section 502(e)(1) of title 11, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and (b)” and insert- 
ing “, (b), and (c)” in lieu thereof and by 
striking out the commas immediately be- 
fore and immediately after “or has secured”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B), by inserting “or 
disallowance” immediately after “allow- 
ance”; and 

(3) in subparagraph (C), by striking out 
“requests subrogation” and inserting “asserts 
a right of subrogation to the rights of such 
creditor” in lieu thereof, and by striking 
out “to the rights of such creditor”. 

(f) Section 502(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “522 
(i) and inserting “522” in lieu thereof. 

(g) Section 502(i) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) There shall be allowed a claim for any 
tax liability arising from payment from the 
estate of a claim for wages, salaries, or com- 
missions, including vacation, severance, or 
sick pay, whether or not a proof of such 
claim is filed.”. 

(h) Section 502(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) A claim that has been allowed or 
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disallowed may be reconsidered for cause. A 
reconsidered claim may be allowed or dis- 
allowed according to the equities of the case. 
Reconsideration of a claim under this sub- 
section does not affect the validity of any 
payment or transfer from the estate made to 
a holder of an allowed claim on account 
of such allowed claim that is not recon- 
sidered, but if a reconsidered claim is allowed 
and is of the same class as such holder's 
claim, such holder may not receive any ad- 
ditional payment or transfer from the estate 
on account of such holder's allowed claim 
until the holder of such reconsidered and 
allowed claim recelves payment on account 
of such claim proportionate in value to that 
already received by such other holder. This 
subsection does not alter or modify the 
trustee's right to recover from a creditor any 
excess payment or transfer made to such 
creditor.”. 

Src. 31. Section 503(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma imme- 
diately aiter “be allowed"; 

(2) in paragraph (1) (B) (1), by inserting 
“or required to be collected or withheld 
from another with respect to any payment 
made by or to the estate” Immediately after 
“estate”; 

(3) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking out 
the comma immediately after “credit”, and 
by m.eriing “incurred by the estate” imme- 
diately after "paragraph"; 

(4) im paragraph (2), by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after 330"; 

(5) in paragraph (3), by inserting a com- 
ma immediately after ‘paragraph (4) of this 
subsection"; 


(6) in paragraph (3)(C), by striking out 


the comma immediately after “case”; 

(7) in paragraph (5), by striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(8) in paragraph (6), by striking out the 
period and inserting “; 
and 

(9) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 


and“ in leu thereof; 


lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) the actual, necessary expenses, other 
than compensation and reimbursement 
specified in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, incurred by a committee appointed un- 
der section 1102 of this title.”. 

Sec. 32. Section 505(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “or 
liability of an entity for” immediately after 
“or legality of” and by striking out “, whether 
or not paid, and whether or not contested 
before and adjudicated by a judicial or ad- 
ministrative tribunal or competent juris- 
diction” and inserting “or paid” in Heu 
thereof: 

(2) in paragraph (2) (A), by inserting “or 
liability of an entity for” immediately after 
“or legality of” and by striking out “or 
legality” and inserting “, legality, or liabil- 
ity’ in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in pargagraph (2) (B) (1). by striking 
out “and” and inserting “or” in lieu thereof 

(4) by adding a new paragraph (3) to read 
as follows: 

“(3) Notwithstanding subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph, the court may offset 
against a claim for, or request for payment 
of, a tax liability any counterclaim with re- 
spect to such tax liability for the same 
taxable period, event. act (or failure to 
act) to which the claim or request for pay- 
ment relates, and may, where appropriate, 
order a net credit or refund to be made to 
the estate. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply if, at the commencement of the case 
under this title, the debtor had filed suit for 
refund relating to such taxable period. event, 
act (or failure to act), and if the stay on 
continuation of such suit is terminated 
under section 362 of this title.”. 

Src. 33. (a) Section 506/(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“(a) An allowed claim of a creditor either 
secured by a lien on property in which the 
estate has an interest or that is subject to 
setoff under section 553 of this title is a se- 
cured claim to the extent of the value of 
such lien or to the extent of the amount sub- 
ject to setoff, as the case may be, and, except 
to the extent that such creditor does not 
have recourse under any agreement or ap- 
plicable nonbankruptcy law against the 
debtor on account of such claim, is an un- 
secured claim to the extent that the value 
of such lien or the amount so subject to set- 
off is less than the amount of such allowed 
claim. For the purpose of this subsection, 
value shall be determined in light of the 
purpose of the valuation and of any disposi- 
tion proposed for such property and in con- 
junction with any hearing on disposition or 
use or on a plan affecting such creditor's in- 
terest."". 

(b) Section 506(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “for” 
immediately after “provided”. 

(c) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 506 
(d) of title 11 of the United States Code are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) such claim was disallowed only under 
section 502(b) (5) or 502(e) of this title; or 

“(2) such claim is not an allowed secured 
claim due only to the failure of any entity 
to file a proof of such claim under section 
501 of this title.”’. 

Sec. 34. (a) Section 507(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by inserting a com- 
ma after “severance”; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out ‘‘em- 
ployee benefit plans” and inserting “an em- 
ployee benefit plan" in leu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (4)(B) (1), by inserting 
“each” immediately after “covered by”; 

(4) in paragraph (6). by inserting “only” 
immediately after “units,"’; 

(5) in paragraph (6)(A). by amending 
clauses (ii) and (ili) to read as follows: 

“(ii) assessed within 240 days before the 
date of the filing of the petition; or 

“(ili) not assessed before the commence- 
ment of the case but not prohibited, at the 
time of the commencement of the case, from 
being assessed under the applicable statute of 
limitations, other than a tax or customs duty 
of a kind excepted from discharge solely un- 
der section 523(a)(1)(B) or 523(a)(1)(C) of 
this title;"’; and 

(6) in paragraph (6)(D), by striking out 
“earned from the debtor” and inserting ", or 
paid” In lieu thereof and by striking out 
“whether or not actually paid before such 
date,”’. 

(b) Section 507(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 726(b) of 
this title, if the trustee provides, under sec- 
tion 362, 363. or 364 of this title, adequate 
protection of the interest of an entity other 
than the estate that has an interest in 
property of the estate or if the court finds 
that there is adequate protection of such in- 
terest by a lien on such property and if, not- 
withstanding such protection, the holder of 
such ‘Interest has a claim allowable under 
section 503(b)(1) of this title arising from 
the stay of action against such property un- 
der section 362 of this title. from the use, 
sale, or lease of such pronerty under section 
363 of this title, or from the granting of a 
lien under section 364(d) of this title, then 
such holder's allowable claim shall have pri- 
ority over every other claim of a kind speci- 
fied in subsection (a)(1) of tbis section.”. 

(c) Section 507(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended bv striking out “shall 
be treated the same” and inserting “has the 
same priority” in lieu thereof. 


(d) Section 507(d) of title 11 of the 


United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“(d) If a claim of a kind specified in sub- 
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section (a)(3), (a) (4), (a) (5), or (a) (6) of 
this section is held by an entity other than 
the original holder of such claim, then such 
claim is entitled to priority under each such 
subsection, as the case may be, but only to 
the extent of the value actually transferred 
to or for the benefit of such original holder 
on account of the transfer of such claim by 
such original holder.”. 

Sec. 35. (a) Section 509(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “subsections (b) and” and inserting 
“subsection (b) or“ in leu thereof, and by 
inserting “against the debtor” immediately 
after “a creditor”. 

(b) Section 509(b)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “of a“ and inserting “of such" in Heu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 509(c) of titie 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“section 509 of this title” and inserting “this 
section” In Hen thereof. 

Sec. 36. Section 510(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) For the purposes of distribution un- 
der this title, a claim arising from rescission 
of a purchase or sale of a security of the 
debtor or of an affiliate of the debtor or for 
damages arising from the purchase or sale 
of such a security shall be subordinated to 
all claims or interests that are senior to 
the claim or interest represented by such 
security.” 

Sec. 37. (a) Section 521(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) file a list of creditors and, unless the 
court orders otherwise, a schedule of assets. 
liabilities, and equity interests. and a State- 
ment of the debtor's financial affairs:™. 

(b) Section 521(3) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “, 
whether or not immunity is granted under 
344 of this title” immediately after “estate” 
the second place it appears 

Sec. 38. (a) Section 522(a)(2) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting “. or with respect to property that 
becomes prorerty of the estate after such 
date, as of the date such property becomes 
proverty of the estate” immediately after 
“retition”’. 

(b) Section 522(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 541 of this 
title, an individual debtor may exempt from 
property of the estate either— 

“(1) proverty wherever located of a kind 
specified under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, unless the State law that is applicable 
to the debtor under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection szecifically does not so authorize; 
or 


““(2) any property or interest of the debtor 
in proverty. as of the date of the filing of 
the petition, to the extent that such prov- 
erty or interest is exempt or not subject to 
process or levy under Federal law, other 
than subsection (d) of this section, or is 
exemrt or not sub‘fect to levy by a creditor, 
of only the debtor, on a simnrle contract 
whether or not such a creditor exists, under 
State or local law that is applicable on the 
date of the filing of the retition at the place 
in which the debtor's domicile has been 
located for the 180 days immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the filing of the peti- 
tion, or for a longer portion of such 180- 
day period than in any other place.”. 

(c) Section 522(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Unless the case is dismissed, proverty 
exempted under this section is not liable 
during or after the case for any debt of the 
debtor that arose. or that is determined un- 
der section 502 of this title as if such debt 
had arisen, before the commencement of the 
case, except— 
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“(1) a debt of a kind specified in section 
523(n)(1), 523(a) (5), or 523(a)(6) of this 
title; or 

(2) a debt secured by a lien that is— 

"(A)(i) not avoided under subsection (f) 
or (g) of this section or under section 544, 
545. 547, 548, 549, or 724(a) of this title; and 

“(ii) not void under section 506(d) of this 
title; or 

“(B) a tax lien, notice of which is properly 
filed, whether or not such lien is avoided un- 
der section 545(2) of this title.” 

(da) Section 522(d)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “that are”. 

(e) Section 522(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

{1) by striking out “exemptions” and In- 
serting “an exemption” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “with respect to such 
claim against property that” and inserting 
“to the extent of such claim with respect to 
property” in leu thereof; 

(3) by striking out “or (h) of this sec- 
tion to avoid a transfer, under subsection 
ig)" and by inserting “, (g), (h),” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(4) by striking out “to exempt property, 
or under subsection (1) of this section to re- 
cover property Or to preserve a transfer,”. 

(f) Section 522(f) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “exemptions” and in- 
serting “an exemption” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting 
“jewelry, or immediately after “crops,”, and 
striking out “, or jewelry that are’ after 
“musical instruments”. 

(g) Section 522(g) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Notwithstanding any waiver of an 
exemption, the debtor may avoid a transfer 
or recover a setoff of property of the debtor 
and exempt such property under subsection 
(i) or this section, whether or not the trus- 
tee attempts to recover such property or 
avoid such transfer, 1f— 

(1) (A) such transfer Is avoidable by the 
trustee under section 544, 545, 547, 548, 549, 
or 724(a) of this title, or recoverable by the 
trustee under section 553 of this title; 

“(B) such transfer was not a voluntary 
transfer of such property by the debtor; and 

“(C) the debtor did not conceal such prop- 
erty; or 

(2) such transfer is in satisfaction of a 
lien of a kind specified in subsection (f) (2) 
of this section.”. 

(h) Section 522(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(h)(1) The debtor's power to avoid a 
transfer or recover a setoff under subsection 
(f) or (g) of this section is subject to the 
limitations of section 550 of this title to 
which the trustee’s power to avoid such a 
transfer or recover such a setoff under this 
title is subject. 

“(2) Notwithstanding section 551 of this 
title, a transfer avoided or property recov- 
ered by the trustee or by the debtor may be 
preserved for the benefit of the debtor, if— 

“(A) (i) such property otherwise would be 
exempt under subsection (i) of this section; 

“(1i) such transfer was not a voluntary 
transfer of such property by the debtor; 
and 

“(Gil) the debtor did not conceal such 
property: or 

“(B) such transfer is of a kind specified 
in subsection (f) of this section.”. 


(1) Section 522(i) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 


“(i) The debtor may exempt under sub- 
section (b) of this section property disen- 
cumbered or recovered under subsection (f). 
(g). or (h) of this section to the extent 
the debtor could have exempted such prop- 
erty under subsection (b) of this section had 
such property not been encumbered, trans- 
ferred, or set off.”. 
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(J) Section 522(j) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(j) The debtor may exempt a particular 
kind of property under subsection (i) of this 
section only to the extent that such exemp- 
tion, plus the debtor's already claimed ex- 
emption of the same kind of property under 
subsection (b) of this section, does not ex- 
ceed the limitation specified for such kind 
of property in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion.". 

(k) Section 522(k) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended- 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“(g)” and inserting “(i)” in Heu thereof; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out "(h)" 
and inserting "(g)" in lieu thereof, and by 
striking out “or of recovery of property un- 
der subsection (i) (1) of this section,”. 

(1) Section 522(1) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out ", 
or may claim property as exempt from 
property of the estate” and by inserting 
after the second sentence thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In the event of the 
debtor's death, a dependent cf the debtor 
may claim property as exempt from property 
of the estate.” 

Sec. 39. (a) Section 523(a) of title 11 of 
the United tates Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“obtaining” each place it appears, and by 
striking out “refinance of credit,” and in- 
serting “refinancing of credit, to the extent 
obtained” in Heu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out 
“(6)"" each place it appears and inserting 
“(7)” in Heu thereof; 

(3) by amending paragraph (5) to read 
as follows: 

“(5) to a spouse, former spouse, or child 
of the debtor, for support of such child, but 
not to the extent that such debt includes a 
liability designated as support unless such 
liability actually is in the nature of 
support; "; 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (6), 
(8), and (9) aS paragraphs (7), (8). 
and (10), respectively; and 

(5) by inserting after paragraph (5) 
following new paragraph: 

(6) to a spoue or former spouse of the 
debtor for alimony to, maintenance for, or 
support of such spouse, but not to the ex- 
tent that such debt includes a liability des- 
ignated as alimony, maintenance, or sup- 
port, unless such liability actually is in the 
nature of alimony, maintenance, or 
support;". 

(b) Section 523(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “(8)” and inserting “(9)” in lieu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 523(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by interting 
“of a kind” immedidtely after “debt” the 
first time it appears, and by striking out 
“(6)” each place it appears and inserting 
“(7)" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 40. (a) Section 524(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “any act” each place 
it appears and inserting “an act” in lieu 
therecf; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting a 
comma immediately after “recover", by in- 
serting “wherever located and by whomever 
held, whether directed toward the debtor or 
any other entity, and“ immediately after 
“property of the debtor,"’, and by inserting 
“, except to the extent provided under 
section 622(c) of this title’ immediately 
after “waived”. 

(b) Section 524(c) (4) (B)({ii) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “redemption under section 722 
of this title’ and inserting “the terms and 
conditions of redemption by the debtor” in 
lieu thereof. 


(7), 
(9), 


the 
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(c) Section 524(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended 

(1) in paragraph (1) (B) (ii), by inserting 
“and” immediately after the semicolon; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
subsection” the second time it appears and 
inserting “section” in lieu thereof 

Sec. 41. Section 525 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the” immediately before “Perishable”. 

Se- 42. (a) Section 541(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended- 

(1) by striking out “under” the second 
place it appears; 

(2) by inserting “and by whomever held” 
immediately after “located”; 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting “329 
(b). 363(n)," immediately after “section”; 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out “An” 
and inserting “Any” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (6), by striking out “and” 
and inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 541(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code Is amended— 

(1) by inserting “in an agreement, trans- 
fer instrument. or applicable law“ immedi- 
ately after “provision”; and 

(2) in paragraph (1) (B), by striking out 
“the taking’ and inserting “taking” in lieu 
thereof, and by inserting “before such com- 
mencement” immediately after “custodian”, 

(c) Section 541(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting "(1)" 
immediately after “(a)” 

(d) Section 541(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is repealed. 

Sec. 43. Section 542(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“to turn over or’ immediately before 
"disclose". 

Sec 44. (a) Section 543(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “, product, offspring, rents, or prof- 
its" immediately after “proceeds”. 

ib) Section 543(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “held 
by or” immediately after “debtor'', and by 
inserting “, product, offspring, rents, or 
profits” immediately after “proceeds”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting “, prod- 
uct, offspring, rents, or profits” immediately 
after “proceeds”. 

(c) Section 543(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “or 
proceeds, product, offspring. rents, or profits 
of such property” immediately after “prop- 
erty”; and 

(2) in paragraph (3), by inserting “that 
has been” immediately before “approved”. 

(d) Section 543 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsections: 

“(e) For purposes of this section, custo- 
dian shall not include an assignee under a 
general assignment for the benefit of the 
debtor's creditors that was appointed or took 
possession more than 120 days before the 
date of the filing of the petition, but the 
trustee or the court may nevertheless and at 
any time, require such an assignee to file an 
accounting as set forth in subsection (b) (2) 
of this section 

“(f) For purposes of subsection (e), the 
term ‘general assignment for the benefit of 
the debtor's creditors’ means an assignment 
which is for the benefit of all of the debtor's 
@editors.”. 

Sec. 45. (a) Section 544(a) of title 11 ot 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “such” 
immediately after "obtained"; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “; 
and" and inserting “; or’ in lieu thereof: and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting “, other 
than fixtures," immediately after “property”, 
and by inserting “and has perfected such 
transfer" immediately after “purchaser” the 
second place it appears. 
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Sec. 46. Section 545 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (A), by striking out 
“is immediately after “debtor”; 

(2) in paragraph (1) (C), by striking out 
“appointed” and inserting “appointed or au- 
thorized to take” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out “on 
the date of the filing of the petition” each 
place it appears and inserting “at the time of 
the commencement of the case” in leu 
thereof. 

Sec. 47. (a) Section 546(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended in paragraph 
(1) by striking out “and” and inserting 
“or” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 546(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “the 
trustee under section 544, 545, or“ and in- 
serting “a trustee under sections 544, 545, 
and” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 546(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the trustee” and in- 
serting “a trustee” In lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “right” the first place 
it appears; 

(3) by inserting “of goods” immediately 
after “seller” the first place it appears; 

(4) by striking out “of goods” immediately 
after ‘‘business,"’ and inserting “that has sold 
goods” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (2), by inserting “the” 
immediately after “if”, and by striking out 
“an administrative expense" and inserting 
“a claim of a kind specified in section 503(b) 
of this title” in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 546 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding section 544, 545, 547, 
548(a) (2), and 548(b) of this title, the trust- 
ee of a broker may not avoid a transfer that 
is a margin payment, as defined in section 
741 or 761 of this title, deposit, or settlement 
payment, made by or to a commodity broker, 
forward contract merchant, stockbroker, or 
securities clearing agency, that is made be- 
fore the commencement of the case, except 
under section 548(a) (1) of this title.”. 

Sec. 48. (a) Section 547(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting “includ- 
ing proceeds of such property,” immediately 
after “law,”; and 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out “, 
without penalty” and by inserting “without 
penalty" immediately after “payable”. 

(b) Section 547(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “of 
property of the debtor” and inserting “of an 
interest of the debtor in property” in lieu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 547(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting “by 
the debtor” immediately after “incurred”; 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out "of" 
the first place it appears and Inserting “that 
creates” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (3)(B), by inserting “on 
or” immediately after "perfected" and by 
striking out “such security Interest attaches" 
and inserting "the debtor receives possession 
of such property” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out “of” 
the first place it appears and inserting “that 
creates” in leu thereof and by striking out 
“all security interest” and inserting “all such 
security interests” in lieu thereof. 

(d) Section 547(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 
(1) by striking out 

"The" in Meu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “an interest in” immedi- 
ately after “transfer of"; 

(3) by inserting “to or for the benefit of 


a surety” immediately after "transferred"; 
and 


“A” and inserting 


(4) by inserting “such” immediately after 
“reimbursement of”. 
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(e) Section 547(e) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended: 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) For the purposes of this section, a 
transfer of property is perfected when either 
a bona fide purchaser from the debtor of real 
property, other than fixtures, or a creditor 
on a simple contract, against whom applica- 
ble law permits such transfer to be perfected, 
cannot acquire an interest in such real 
property or a judicial lien on personal prop- 
erty that is superior to the interest of the 
transferee.”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(C)(i), by striking 
out “and” and inserting “or” in Neu thereof. 

(f) Section 547 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, the 
trustee has the burden of proving the avoid- 
ability of a transfer under subsection (b) 
of this section, and the creditor or party in 
interest against whom recovery or avoidance 
is sought has the burden of proving the non- 
avoidability of a transfer under subsection 
(c) of this section.”’. 

Sec. 49. (a) Section 548(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “oc- 
curred" and inserting “was made” in lieu 
thereof; and 
bs (2) in paragraph (2) (B) (il), by inserting 

or a transaction” immediately after “en- 
gaged in business” 

(b) Section 548(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “the 
debtor" each place it appears and inserting 
“such debtor” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 548(c) of title 11 of the Unitea 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or may retain” 
mediately after “lien on"; and 

(2) by striking out “, may retain any lien 
transferred,"’. Š 

(da) Section §48(d)(1) of title 11 of. the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “becomes so far” and inserting “is so" in 
lieu thereof, by striking out “such transfer 
could have been” and inserting “applicable 
law permits such transfer to be” in lieu 
thereof, and by striking out “occurs” and 
inserting “is made" in lieu thereof. 

(e) Section 548(d)(2)(B) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “or forward contract merchant” and 
inserting “, forward contract merchant, 

stockbroker, or securities clearing agency” 

in lieu thereof and by striking out “761 

(15)” and inserting "741 or 761" in lieu 

thereof. 

Sec. 50. (a) Section 549(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(b) and (c)" and in- 
serting (b) or (c)" in Heu thereof: and 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by inserting 
“only” immediately aftér “authorized”. 

(b) Section 549(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) bydinserting “the trustee may not avoid 
under subsection (a) of this section” im- 
mediately after “involuntary case,"'; 

(2) by striking out “that occurs” and in- 
serting “made” in lieu thereof; 

(3) by striking out “is valid against the 
trustee to the extent of” and inserting "to 
the extent” in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by inserting “is” immediately before 
“given”, 

(c) Section 549(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The trustee may not avoid under sub- 
section (a) of this section a transfer of real 
property to a good faith purchaser without 
knowledge of the commencement of the case 
and for present fair equivalent value unless 
a copy or notice of the petition was filed, 
where a conveyance of such real property 
may be recorded to perfect such transfer, 
before such transfer is so perfected that a 
bona fide purchaser of such property, 
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against whom applicable lew permits such 
transfer to be perfected, could not acquire 
an interest that is superior to the interest of 
such good faith purchaser. A good faith 
purchaser without knowledge of the com- 
mencement of the case and for less than 
present fair equivalent value has a lien on 
the property transferred to the extent of any 
present value given, unless a copy or notice 
of the petition was so filed before such 
transfer was so perfected.". 

(d) Section 549(d)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out "and" and inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 51. (a) Section 550(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “363(n)," immediately 
before "544"; 

(2) by inserting "553(b)" immediately af- 
ter “549,"; and 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out “im- 
mediate or mediate transferee of” and in- 
serting “subsequent transferee of” in leu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 550(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “immediate or mediate” and inserting 
“subsequent” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 550(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) (A), by inserting “or 
accruing to” immediately after “by”; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(B), by striking out 
“value” and inserting “the value of such 
property” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out sub- 
paragraphs (D) and (E) and inserting In lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(D) payment of any debt secured by a 
lien on such property that is superior or 
equal to the rights of the estate; and"; 
and 

(4) in paragraph (2), by redesignating 
subparagraph (F) as subparagraph (E). 

(d) Section 550(e)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” and inserting “or’’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 52. Section 551 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “but only with respect to property of 
the estate”. 

Sec. 53. Section 552(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “522,” immediately after 
“606(c),"; 

(2) by striking out “a secured party en- 
ter” and inserting “an entity entered” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “except to the ex- 
tent” and inserting “except to any extent” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 54. Section 553(b) (1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or 365(h)(1)" and im- 
serting “, 365(h)(2), or 365(i)(2)" in lieu 
thereof, 

Sec. 55. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 554 of title 11 of the United States Code 
are each amended by inserting “and bene- 
fit” immediately after "value". 

(b) Section 554(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Unless the court orders otherwise, any 
property scheduled under section 521(1) of 
this title not otherwise administered at the 
time of the closing of a case is abandoned to 
the debtor and administered for purposes of 
section 350 of this title.”. 

(c) Section 554(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “‘sec- 
tion (a) or (b) of". 

Sec. 56. (a) Chapter 5 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


"g 555. Defenses of the estate 


“The estate shall have the benefit of any 
defense available to the debtor as against 
any entity other than the estate, including 
statutes of limitation, statues of frauds, 
usury. and other personal defenses. A 
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waiver of any such defense by the debtor 
after the commencement of the case coes not 
bind the estate.”. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 5 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“555. Defenses of the estate.”. 

Sec. 57. The table of sections for chapter 7 
of title 11 of the United States Code is 
amended by striking out "Svuccesor” in the 
item relating to section 703 and inserting 
“Successor” in lieu thereof: 

Sec: 58. (a) Section .vz(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code ts amended— 

(1) by inserting “held” immeciately after 
“meeting of creditors”; and 

(2) by striking out “351" and inserting 
“342” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 702(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “of a 
kind” immediately after "claims"; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by inserting “a“im- 
mediately after “for”. 

(c) Section 702(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “sub- 
section (c) of". 

Sec. 59. Section 703(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “specified in section 701(a) of this title. 
Sections 701(b) and 701(c) of this title apply 
to such interim trustee” and inserting “and 
subject to the provisions of section 701 of 
this title” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 60. Section 704 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “up”; 

(2) in paragraph (7), by striking out “with 
the court and”; and 

(3) by amending paragraph (8) to read as 
follows: 

“"(8) file interim reports, as circumstances 
justify, of the condition of the estate and 
make and file a fihal report and account of 
the administration of the estate with the 
court.”. 

Sec. 61. Section 705(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “under section 341(a)" and inserting “of 
creditors held under section 342" in Heu 
thereof. 

Sec. 62. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
707 of title 11 of the United States Code are 
each amended by striking out “and” and 
inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 63. Section 722 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 722. Redemption 

“(a) The debtor may redeem property 
under the provisions of section 524(c) of this 
title or subsection (b) of this section. 

"(b) An individual debtor may, whether 
or not such debtor has waived such right, 
redeem from the holder of a lien that secures 
a dischargeable consumer debt, tangible per- 
sonal properly intended primarily for per- 
sonal, family, or household use, if such prop- 
erty is exempted under section 522 of this 
title or has been abandoned under section 
554 of this title, by paying in cash such hold- 
er at the time of redemption before the case 
is closed the amount of such holder's al- 
lowed securéd claim.”. 

Sec. 64. (a) Section 723(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “title” and inserting “chapter” in 
lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 723(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “such case” each place 
it appears and inserting “such partner's case” 
in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “be property” and in- 
serting "by property” in lieu thereof; 

(3) by striking out “726(a)” and inserting 
"726" in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by striking out “the kind” and insert- 


ing “a kind” in lieu thereof. 
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Sec. 65. (a) Section 724(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” the first place it 
appears and by striking out “taxes” and in- 
serting “a tax“ in lieu therof; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by striking out “such 
tax Hen” and inserting “the lien securing 
such tax claim” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“claims” and inserting “any holder of a claim 
of a kind” in lieu thereof; 

(4) in paragraph (3), by inserting “tax” 
immediately after allowed" and by striking 
out “that is”; 

(5) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (6) and (7), respectively, 
and by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) fifth, to any holder of a claim of a 
kind specified in sections 507(a) (1), 507(a) 
(2), 507(a) (3), 507(a) (4), and 507(a) (5) of 
this title, to the extent that such claim is 
not paid under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section;"; 

(6) in paragraph (6), as so redesignated, by 
striking out “fifth” and inserting “sixth” in 
lieu thereof, by inserting “tax” after allow- 
ed”, and by striking out “tax” immediately 
after “such" the third place it appears; and 

(7) in paragravh (7), as so redesignated, by 
striking out “sixth and inserting “seventh” 
in lieu thereof: 

(b) Section 724(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“creditor” and inserting “holder of a claim" 
in lieu thereof and by striking out “creditors” 
each place it appears and inserting “holders” 
in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 724(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“whose priority” and inserting “the priority 
of which” in lieu thereof and by inserting 
“if such lien were” immediately after “the 
same as”, 

Sec. 66. Section 725 of title 11 of the United 
States. Code is amended by inserting “of 
property of the estate” immediately after 
“distribution”. 

Sree. 67. (a) Section 726(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) Im paragraph (2)(A), by inserting “, 
501(b), or 501(c)" immediately after “501 
(a), and by adding “or” immediately after 
the semicolon; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2)(B) and 
redesignating paragraph (2)(C) as para- 
graph (2)(B); 

(3) in paragraph (2)(B), as so redesig- 
nated, by inserting “, 501(b), or 501(c)" im- 
mediately after "501(a) "; 

(4) in. paragraph (3). by inserting “, 501 
(b), or 501(c)” immediately after “501(a)", 
and by striking out “(C)” and inserting 
"(B)" in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (5), by inserting “or 
contract’ immediately after “legal” and 1n- 
serting “whichever is greater’ immediately 
after “rate”. 

(b) Section 726(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “a particular para- 
graph" and inserting “each such particular 
paragraph" in leu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “administrative ex- 
penses" each place it appears and inserting 
“a claim allowed under section 503(b) of 
this title” in lieu thereof, and by striking 
out “have” and inserting “has” in lieu there- 
of. 

(c) Section 726(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code ts amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “Ad- 
ministrative expenses" and inserting “Claims 
allowed under section 503 of this title” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out 
“Claims other than for administrative ex- 


penses” and inserting “Allowed claims, other 
than claims allowed under section 503 of 


this title," in lieu thereof. 
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Sec. 68. (a) Section 727(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (6)(C), by striking out 
“property” and inserting “properly” in leu 
thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (7), by inserting “, under 
this title or under the Bankruptcy Act,” im- 
mediately after “another case”; and 

(3) in paragraph (8), by inserting a 
comma immediately after "371". 

(b) Section 727(c)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the granting of a’ immediately after “to”. 

(c) Section 727(e) (2) (A) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” and inserting ‘or’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 69. (a) Section 728(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the comma immediately after “tax- 
able income”, 

(b) Section 728(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“otherwise” immediately after “is”, and by 
striking out “otherwise” immediately after 
“partner”. 

Sec. 70. Section 741 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“holds” and inserting “has” in lieu thereof 
and by striking out “business as a stock- 
broker" and inserting “such debtor's busi- 
ness as a stockbroker,” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(B). by striking out 
“holds” and inserting “has” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (4), by striking out “at 
any time”; 

(4) im paragraph (4)(A)(i). by striking 
out “and that is” and inserting “from and 
that is the lawful” in lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (4) (A) (ii), by inserting 
“of a customer” immediately after “claim”; 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (5) and 
(6) as paragraphs (6) and (8), respectively; 

(7) by imserting immediately after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) ‘margin payment’ means payment or 
deposit of cash, a security, or other property, 
that is commonly known to the securities 
trade as original margin. initial margin, 
maintenance margin, or variation margin, or 
cs a market-to-market payment, or that se- 
cures an obligation of a participant in a se- 
curities clearing agency;"; 

(8) in paragraph (6), as so redesignated, 
by striking out “the aggregate of all of a 
customer’s accounts that such customer 
holds” and inserting “all accounts of a 
customer that such customer has” in lieu 
thereof; 

(9) in 
designated, by 
diately after “petition”, and by 
“any” immediately after “except”; 

(10) in paragraph (6)(A)(il). as so re- 
designated. by inserting “in such capacity” 
immediately after “customer”; 

(11) in paragraph (6)(B), as so redesig- 
nated, by striking out “342” and inserting 
"341" in lieu thereof, and by inserting “in 
such capacity” immediately before the semi- 
colon; and 

(12) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (6). as so redesignated, the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) ‘securities contract’ means contract 
for the purchase. sale, or loan of a security, 
including an o>tion for the purchase or sale 
of a security. or the guarantee of any set- 
tlement of cash or securities by a securities 
clearing agency; and”. 

Sec. 71. Section 743 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “342 
(a)” and inserting “341” in lieu thereof. 


Sec. 72. Section 744 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “but” 
immediately after “relief,”’. 

Sec. 73. (a) Section 745(a) of title 11 of the 


United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the debtor for" immediately after “by”. 


(b) Section 745(c) of title 11 of the United 


paragraph (6)(A)(i). as so re- 
inserting a comma imme- 
inserting 
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States Code is amended by striking out “A” 
and inserting “Each” in leu thereof. 

Sec. 74. (a) Section 746(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “effects, with respect 
to cash or a security.” and inserting “enters 
into" in lieu thereof; 

(2) by striking out “with respect to such 
cash or security”; 

(3) by striking out “such date" and in- 
serting “the date of the filing of the petition” 
in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by striking out “effected” and inserting 
“entered into” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 746(b) title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “has a claim for” and 
inserting “transferred to the debtor” in lieu 
thereof: and 

(2) in paragraph (2). by striking out “is”. 

(c) The section heading for section 746 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
to read as follows: 

"§ 746. Extent of customer claims”. 


Sec. 75. Section 747 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “such 
claim arose” and inserting “the transaction 
giving rise to such claim occurred" in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 76. Section 749 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Any” and inserting 
“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, any” in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “by the debtor” immedi- 
ately before “of property”; 

(3) by striking out “except” and inserting 
“but” in lieu thereof; 

(4) by inserting “such property” immedi- 
ately after “trustee, and”; 

(5) by striking out “549. or 724(a)" and 
inserting “or 549" in lieu thereof; and 

(6) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding sections 544. 545, 
547, 548, and 549 of this title, the trustee 
may not avoid a transfer made before five 
days after the date of the filing of the peti- 
tion if such transfer is approved by the Com- 
mission by rule or order, either before or 
after such transfer, and if such transfer is— 

“(1) a transfer of a securities contract en- 
tered into or carried by or through the 
debtor on behalf of a customer, and of any 
cash, security, or other property margining 
or securing such securities contract; or 

"(2) the liquidation of a securities con- 
tract entered into or carried by or through 
the debtor on behalf of a customer.”. 

Sec. 77. (a) Section 752(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “customers allowed" 
and inserting “customers’ allowed”; 

(2) by inserting “of the kind” immedi- 
ately after “except claims”; and 

(3) by inserting “such” immediately be- 
fore “customer property.”. 

(b) Section 752(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “726(a)” and inserting “726” in lieu 
thereof. 

(c) Section 752(c) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any cash or security remaining after 
the liquidation of a security created under a 
security agreement madé by the debtor, ex- 
cluding property excluded under section 741 
(4) (B) of this title, shall be apportioned be- 
tween the general estate and customer prop- 
erty in the same proportion as the general 
estate of the debtor and customer property 
were subject to such security interest."’. 

Sec. 78. Section 761 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inserting “made” 
immediately after “commodity contracts”: 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out "if 
the debtor is" each place it appears and in- 
serting “with respect to” in lleu thereof: 
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(3) in paragraph (4)(D). by inserting 
", or commodity option traded on, or subject 
to the rules of, a contract market. or board 
of trade that is cleared by the debtor” imme- 
diately before the semicolon; 

(4) in paragraph (9), by. striking out “if 
the debtor is” each place it appears and in- 
serting “with respect to’’ in lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (9)(A), by striking out 
“the debtor" each place it appears and in- 
serting “such futures commission merchant” 
in Meu thereof and by striking out “the 
debtor's” and inserting “such futures còm- 
mission merchant's" in lieu thereof: 

(6) in paragraph (9)(B), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such foreign futures commission 
merchant” in lieu thereof and by striking 
out “the debtor's” and inserting “such for- 
eign futures commission merchant's” in leu 
thereof; 

(7) in paragraph (9)(C), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such leverage transaction merchant" 
in lieu thereof, by striking out “the debtor's” 
and inserting “such leverage transaction 
merchant's” in lieu thereof by inserting “or” 
immediately after the semicolon in clause 
(1), and by striking out “hold” in clause (ii) 
and inserting “holds” in lieu thereof; 

(8) in paragraph (9)(D), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such clearing organization” in lieu 
thereof; 

(9) In paragraph (9)(E), by striking out 
“the debtor” each place it appears and in- 
serting “such commodity options dealer” in 
lieu thereof and by striking out “the debt- 
or’s" and inserting “such commodity options 
dealer's” in lieu thereof; 

(10) in paragraph (10), by striking out 
“at any time”, by striking out “and that is" 
in subparagraph (A) (vill) and inserting 
“from and that is the lawful” in lieu thereof, 
and by striking out “based on such prop- 
erty” in subparagraph (B) and inserting “for 
which such property would be Mable” in lieu 
thereof; 

(11) in paragraph (12), by inserting a 
comma immediately after “property” and by 
striking out the comma after “credit”; 

(12) in paragraph (13), by striking out 
“217 of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission Act of 1974 (7 U.S.C. 15a)" and 
inserting “19 of the Commodity Exchange 
Act (7 U.S.C. 23)” in lieu thereof; 

(13) in paragraph (14), by striking out 
“that is engaged’; 

(14) in paragraph (15), by striking out “or 
variation margin,” and inserting “variation 
margin, or as a mark-to-market payment,” 
immediately before “including”: 

(15) in paragravh (16), by striking out 
“at any time”; and 

(16) in paragraph 


(17), by striking out 
“the aggregate of all of a customer's ac- 
counts" and inserting “all accounts of a cus- 


tomer” in leu thereof, by striking out 
“holds” and inserting “has” in lieu thereof. 
by inserting "the" immediately after “(A)” 
in subparagraph (A), by inserting. “in such 
capacity” immediately after “customer” in 
subparagraph (A) (it), by striking out sub- 
paragranh (B), and by redesienating sub- 
paragranh (C) as subpararranh (B). 

Sec. 79. Section 762 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “342" and inserting “341” in leu 
thereof. 

Sec. 80. Section 763(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“the debtor for’ immediately after “by” 
ard bv striking out “deemed to be” and 
inserting “treated as” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. RI. (a) Section 74(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “by the debtor” immedi- 
ately after “any transfer"; 

(2) by striking out “except” and insert- 
ing “but” in lieu thereof; 
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(3) by inserting “such property” imme- 
diately after “trustee, and"; and 

(4) by striking out “is” each place it 
appears and inserting “shall be” in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 764(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is repealed. 

Sec. 82. (a) Section 765(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
Striking out “notice under” and inserting 
“notice required by” in lieu thereof and 
by striking out “342" and inserting “341” 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 765(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “commitment” and inserting ‘‘commod- 
ity contract” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 83. (a) Section 766(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “of” the first place 
it appears and inserting “held by the debtor 
for" in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by inserting “to such customer’ im- 
mediately after “distribution”. 

(b) Section 766(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by amending the first sentence there- 
of to read as follows: “If an open com- 
modity contract is being actively traded as 
of the date of the filing of the petition, the 
trustee shall, as required by sections 765 
and 766(c) of this title, transfer such com- 
modity contract, if feasible, or close out 
such commodity contract on or before the 
last day of trading in such contract or on 
the first day on which notice of intent to 
deliver on such commodity contract may 
be tendered, whichever first occurs.”; and 

(2) by inserting “the” immediately after 
“rules of”. 

(c) Section 766(d) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “such 
amount, then the” and. inserting “the 
amount to which the customer of the debtor 
is entitled under subsection (h) or (i) of this 
section, then such” in lieu thereof, and by 
inserting “then” immediately after “trustee” 
the second place it appears. 

(d) Section 766(h) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “and 
except that a customer net equity claim 
based on a proprietary account, as defined by 
Commission rule, regulation, or order, may 
not be paid either in whole or in part, directly 
or indirectly, out of customer property unless 
all other customer net equity claims have 
been paid in full" immediately after “this 
section", 

(e) Section 766(j)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “726(a)" and inserting “726" in lieu 
theresf. 

Sec. 84. Section 901(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “341, 342,” immediately 
after “301,"; 

(2) Sy striking out “552."; 

(3) by striking out "$547" and inserting 
“547(a), 547(b). 547(c), 547(d), 547(e) (1), 
547(e) (2), 547(f), 547(g)" in lieu thereof; 

(4) by striking out “1109” and inserting 
“1109(b)" in lieu thereof; and 

(4) by inserting a comma immediately 
after “1111(b)". 

Sec. 85. Section 902(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “title. legal or equitable, to-real property 
against which has been levied a special as- 
sessment or special tax” and by inserting 
“legal or equitable title to real property 
against which a special assessment or special 
tax has been levied" in lieu thereof. 

Se>. 86, Section 903(2) of title 11 of the 
Unite States Code is amended by striking 
out “to” the first place it appears. 

Src. 87. Chapter 9 of title 11 of ‘the United 
States Code is amended bv striking out 
“SUBCHAPTER II” and inserting “SUB- 
CHAPTER II" in lieu thereof. 
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č. 88. (a) Section 921(c) of title 11 of 
ina aiuivan States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “an” and inserting “any” In lieu 
thereof, and by striking out the comma after 
“petition” the second place it appears. 

(b) Section 921 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by redesignating 
subsections (e) and (f) as subsections (d) 

e), respectively. 

DAA Section 921(d) of title 11 of the Unit- 
ed States Code, as so redesignated, is amend- 
ed by striking out “subsection (d)" and 
inserting “subsection (c)” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 89. (a) Section 922(a)(1) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting “a” immediately before "judicial", 
and by inserting “action or" immediately be- 
fore “proceeding”. 

(b) Section 922(b) of title 11 of the Unit- 
ed States Code is amended by striking out 
“and (g)" and inserting “(g), and (h)” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 90. (a) Section 927(a) (4) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “if” and inserting “failure of” 
in lieu thereof, and by striking out “is not” 
and inserting “to be” in Heu thereof. 

(tb) Section 927(b) of title 11 of the Unit- 
ed States Code is amended by inserting "of 
a plan under this chapter” immediately after 
“confirmation”. 

Sec. 91. Section 943(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by striking out “to 
be taken"; and 

(2) by amending paragraph 
as follows: 

“(5) except to the extent that the holder 
of a particular claim has agreed to a dif- 
ferent treatment of such claim, the plan 
provides that on the effective date of the 
plan each holder of a claim of a kind spec- 
ified in section 507(a)(1) of this title will 
receive on account of such claim cash equal 
to the allowed amount of such claim; and”. 

Sec. 92. Section 945(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “execution” and inserting “implementa- 
tion" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 93. Section 1102(b)(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “order for relief” and inserting “com- 
mencement of the case" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 94. Section 1103(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (3), by striking out “rec- 
ommendations” and inserting “determina- 
tions” in lieu thereof, and by inserting "or 
rejections” immediately after “acceptances”; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (4). by striking out “, if 
a trustee or examiner, as the case may be, 
has not previously been appointed under 
this chanvter in the case". 

Sec. 95. Section 1105 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “estate, and" and inserting “estate and 
of the” in lieu thereof. 


Sec. 96. Section 1106(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by Inserting 
“except to the extent that the court orders 
otherwise," immediately before “any other". 


Sec. 97. Section 1107(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“serving in a case” immediately after "on 
a trustee". 


Sec. 98. Section 1108 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“, on request of a party in interest and 
after notice and a hearing,” immediately 
after “court”. 


Sec. 99. Section 1111(b) of title 11 of the 


United States Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“(b) (1) Except where property of the 
estate that secures a claim is sold subject 
to section 363(k) of this title. abandoned 
under section 554 of this title. or surrendered 
to the holders of such claims, or is to be 


(5) to read 
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sold, abandoned, or surrendered under the 
plan— 

“(A) a claim secured by such property 
shall be allowed or disallowed under section 
502 of this title the same as if the holder 
of such claim had recourse against the debtor 
on account of such claim, whether or not 
such holder had such recourse, unless the 
class of which such claim is a part elects, 
by at least two-thirds in amount and more 
than one-half in number of allowed claims 
of such class, to be governed by subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph; and 

“(B) unless the aggregate value of the in- 
terests in such property of the holders of 
such claims fs inconsequential, the class may 
elect, as provided under subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph, that such claims of such 
class, whether or not the holders of such 
claims had recourse against the debtor and 
notwithstanding section 506(a) of this title, 
are secured claims to the full extent that 
such claims are allowed. 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) (A) 
of this subsection are limited to the pur- 
poses of this chapter and such paragraph 
does not in any other way alter, affect, or 
create any right or lability of any other 
entity.”. 

Sec. 100. (a) Section 1112(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking out “is 
an involuntary case originally commenced 
under this chapter" and inserting “original- 
ly was commenced as an involuntary case 
under this.chapter" in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (3), by striking out “on 
other than” and inserting “other than on” 
in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1112(b) of title 11 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (5). by inserting “a re- 
quest made for” immediately before ‘“addi- 
tional’; and 

(2) in paragraph (8). by striking out “and” 
inserting “or” in leu thereof 

Sec. 191. (a) Section 1121i(c)(3) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “the claims or interests of which 
are“ and. inserting “of claims or interests 
that is“ In lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1121(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“made within the respective periods speci- 
fied In subsection (c) of this section” im- 
mediately after “interest.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 1123(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “A" and inserting “Not- 
withstanding any otherwise applicable non- 
bankruptcy law, a” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (1), by inserting a comma 
immediately after “classes of claims“ and 
immediately after "507(a)(6) of this title”: 

(3) im paragraph (3), by striking out 
“shall”; 

(4) in paragraph (5), by striking out ‘‘exe- 
cution“ and inserting “implementation” in 
lieu thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (5)(G). by Inserting “of” 
immediately, after ‘waiving’; and 

(6) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“equity securities” the first place it appears 
and inserting “common stock“ in lieu 
thereof 

(b) Section 1123(b)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “or rejection” and inserting ". rejection, 
or assignment” in lieu thereof and by strik- 
ing out “under section 365 of this title’ and 
inserting “under such section” in leu 
thereof. 

Sec. 103. Section 1124 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (2)(A) to read 
as follows: 

“(A) cures any such default that oc- 
curred before or after the commencement of 
the case under this title. other than a de- 
fault of a kind specified in section 365(b) (2) 
of this title:"; and 
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(2) in paragraph (3)(B) (i), by Striking 
out “and” and inserting “or” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 1125(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting ", but 
need not include such information about 
any other possible or proposed plan” imme- 
diately after “plan”; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(B), by inserting 
“the” immediately after “with”; and 

(3) in paragraph (2)(C), by inserting “of” 
immediately after “holders”. 

(b) Section 1125(d) of title 11 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “required under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section” immediately after 
“statement” the first place it appears; and 

(2) by inserting “, or otherwise seek re- 
view of," immediately after "appeal from". 

ic) Section 1125(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “acceptance or rejection of a plan” im- 
mediately after “solicits” and by inserting 
“solicitation of acceptance or rejection of a 
plan or” immediately after “governing” 

Sec. 105, (a) Section 1126(b) (2) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “1125(a)(1)" and inserting 
“"1125(a)" in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1126(d), of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “such interests” 
the first place it appears 

(c) Section 1126(f) of title 11 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “is deemed” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof“, and each holder 
of a claim or interest of such class, are 
deemed”; 

(2) by striking out “solicititation” and in- 
serting “solicitation” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “interest” and insert- 
ing “interests” in lieu thereof 

(d) Section 1126(g) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “any payment or compensation" and in- 
serting “receive or retain any property" in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 106. (a) Section 1127(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by In- 
serting “of a plan” immediately after “After 
the proponent" and by inserting “of such 
plan" imediately after “modification”. 

(b) Section 1127(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the court, after notice and a hearing, 
confirms such plan, as modified, under sec- 
tion 1129 of this title, and circumstances 
warrant such modification” and inserting 
“circumstances warrant such modification 
and the court, after notice and a hearing, 
confirms such plan as modified, under sec- 
tion 1129 of this title’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 107. (a) Section 1129(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1). by striking out 
“chapter.” and inserting “title.” im leu 
thereof; 

(2) in paragraph 
“chapter.” and inserting 
thereof; 

(3) by amending paragraph (4) to read as 
follows: 

“(4) Any payment made or to be made by 
the proponent. by the debtor, or by a person 
issuing securities or acquiring proverty under 
the plan, for services or for costs and ex- 
penses in or in connection with the case, or 
in connection with the plan and incident to 
the case, has been approved by, or is subject 
to the approval of, the court as reasonable;"; 

(4) im paragraph (5) (A) (il), by striking 
out the period and inserting “; and" in Heu 
thereof; 

(5) in paragraph (5)(B), by striking out 
“Tre” and inserting “the” In lleu thereof; 

(6) in paragravh (6), by inserting “gov- 
ernmental” immediately after “Any”; 

(7) in paragraph (7). by inserting “of 
claims or interests” immediately after “each 
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class", and by striking out “creditor's” in 
subparagraph (B) and inserting “holder's” in 
lieu thereof; 

(8) in paragraph (8), by inserting “of 
claims or interests” immediately after “each 
class”; and 

(9) in paragraph (9)(C), by inserting 
“507(a) (1) that results from the sale of a 
capital asset, recapture of an investment tax 
credit, recapture of depreciation, or similar 
event or’ immediately after “section”; 

(10) by amending paragraph (10) to read 
as follows: 

“(11) If a class of claims is impaired 
under the plan, at least one class of claims 
that is impaired under the plan has accepted 
the plan, determined without including any 
acceptance of the plan by any insider or any 
class deemed to have accepted the plan under 
section 1126(f) of this title.". 

(b) Section 1129(b) of title 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 510(a) of this title, if" and inserting 
“If” in Heu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“Hen” each place it appears and inserting 
“Hens” in lieu thereof; 

(3) in paragraph (2)(B) (il), by inserting 
“under the plan” immediately after “retain”; 
and 

(4) in paragraph (2)(C) (1), by striking 
out “claim” and inserting “interest” in lieu 
thereof and by striking out “and the value” 
and inserting “or the value” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 1129(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “a party in interest 
that is”; 

(2) by inserting “the application of" im- 
mediately after “avoidance of” the second 
place it appears; and 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In any hearing under 
this subsection, the governmental unit has 
the burden of proof on the issue of avoid- 


ance.” 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 1141(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Except” and inserting 
“Notwithstanding section 510(a) of this title 
and except” in lieu thereof: and 

(2) by striking out “any creditor or equity 
security holder of, or general partner in.” 
and inserting “any creditor, equity security 
holder, or general partner in" in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1141(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

(c) Except as provided in subsections (d) 
(2) and (d)(3) of this section and except as 
otherwise provided in the plan or in the or- 
der confirming the plan, after confirmation 
of a plan, the property dealt with by the 
plan is free and clear of all claims and in- 
terests of creditors, equity security holders, 
and of general partners in the debtor.”. 

Sec. 109. (a) The heading for section 1142 
of title 11 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: “§ 1142. Imple- 
mentation of plan”. 

(b) The item relating to section 1142 in 
the table of sections for chapter 11 of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “Execution” and inserting “Im- 
plementation” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 1142(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma after “plan" the second place 
it appears. 

(d) Section 1142(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“a” immediately after “by”. 

Sec. 110. Section 1144 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“if and only” immediately after “revoke such 
order". 

Sec. 111. (a) Section 1145(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “Except with respect 
to an entity that is an underwriter as defined 
in subsection (b) of this section, section” 
and inserting “Section” in lieu thereof; 

(2) Im paragraph (3), by striking out “or 
an afiHate"; 

(3) in paragraph (3)(B)(i), by inserting 
“or 15(d)"" immediately after “13” and by 
inserting “or 780(d)" immediately after 
"18m"; 

(4) by amending paragraph (3)(B) (ii) to 
read as follows: 

“(ii) in compliance with the disclosure 
and reporting provision of such applicable 
section; and"; 

(5) in paragraph (3)(C), by striking out 
“two” each place it appears and inserting 
“one” in lieu thereof; 

(6) in paragraph (3)(C) (li), by striking 
out 180" each place it appears and insert- 
ing “90” in lieu thereof; and 

(7) im paragraph (4), by striking out 
“stockholder” each place it appears and in- 
serting “stockbroker” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1145(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) im paragraph (1), by inserting “and 
except with respect to ordinary trading 
transactions of an entity that is not an 
issuer” immediately after “subsection”; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking out 
“for” and inserting “from” in lieu thereof; 

(3) im paragraph (2)(A)(i), by striking 
out “combination” and inserting “or com- 
bining” In lieu thereof; and 

(4) in paragraph (2) (A) (ii), by striking 
out “among” and inserting “from or to” in 
lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 1145(d) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “commercial”. 

Sec. 112. (a) Section 1146(c) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out "State or local”. 

(b) Section 1146(d)(1) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “and” and inserting “or” in lieu thereof 

Sec. 113. Section 1161 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out "341" and inserting “342” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 114. Section 1163 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “qualified” and inserting “eligible, 
qualified,” in leu thereof. 

Sec. 115. Section 1166 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
1 et seq.)" and inserting “subtitle IV of 
title 49” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 116. Section 1168(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “approval”. 

Sec. 117. Section 1169(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 
1 et seq.)" and inserting “subtitle IV of title 
49" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 118. (a) Section 1170(a) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “of all or a portion” immediately after 
“the abandonment”. 

(b) Section 1170(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “abandonment”. 

(c) Section 1170(d)(2) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the abandonment of 
a railroad line” and inserting “such aban- 
donment” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) by striking out “termination” each 
place it appears and inserting “suspension” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 119. Section 1171(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such” and inserting “the same” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 120. Section 1173(a) (4) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
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ing out “compatible” and inserting “consist- 
ent” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 121. (a) Section 1301(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “and may protest” immediately after 
“of” the first place it appears. 

(b) Section 1301(c)(3) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“continuation of” immediately after “by”. 

(c) Section 1301 of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) The confirmation of a plan shall 
automatically grant relief from the stay. pro- 
vided by subsection (a) of this section to the 
extent that the plan purposes not to pay 
such claim.”. 

Sec. 122. (a) Section 1302(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2)(C), by striking out 
“and”; 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4) and by inserting after para- 
graph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) dispose of, under regulations issued 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, monies received 
or to be received in a case under chapter XIII 
of the Bankruptcy Act; and". 

(b) Section 1302(e) of title 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“fix” and inserting “set for such indi- 
vidual” in lieu thereof; 

(2) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking out 
“for such individual"; 

(3) in paragraph (2), by inserting “made 
to entities entitled” immediately after “pay- 
ments"; and 

(4) in paragraph (2)(A), by striking out 
“of and inserting “received by" in lieu 
thereof and by striking out “upon all pay- 
ments” and inserting “of all such payments 
made” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 123. Section 1304(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out the comma immediately after “of the 
debtor”. 

Sec. 134. (a) Section 1307(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting a comma immediately after “time”. 

(b) Section 1307(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by inserting “a re- 
quest made for“ immediately before “addi- 
tional"; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out 
“and” immediately after the semicolon and 
inserting “or” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) in paragraph (7), by inserting “other 
than completion of payments under the 
plan“ immediately after “in the plan”. 

Sec. 125. (a) Section 1322(a)(2) of title 
11 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting a comma immediately after “pay- 
ments", 

(b) Section 1322(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by inverting “, or 
leave unaffected the rights of holders of any 
class of claims” immediately before the 
semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (4), by Inserting “other” 
immediately after “claim or any"; 

(3) in paragraph (5), by striking out 
“maintenance of payments" and by striking 
out “on any unsecured claim or secured 
claim” and inserting “maintain payments on 
any claim” in lieu thereof; 

(4) in paragraph (7). by inserting “‘sub- 
ject to section 365. of this title,” immediate- 
ly before “provide”, by striking out “or re- 
jection" and inserting “, rejection, or assign- 
ment” In lieu thereof. and by striking out 
“under section 365 of this title” and insert- 
ing “under such section” in lieu thereof; and 

(5) in paragraph (8), by striking out 
“any”. 

Sec. 126. Section 1323(c) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
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out “the plan as modified, unless the modifi- 
cation provides for a change in the rights of 
such holder from what such rights were 
under the plan before modification, and" and 
inserting “such plan as modified, unless" in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 127. Section 1324 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “the” the second. place it appears. 

Sec. 128. (a) Section 1325(a) (1) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “the” immediately before “other”. 

(b) Section 1325(a)(4) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“and such plan represents the debtor's bona 
fide effort” immediately before the semicolon. 

(c) Section 1325(b) of title 11 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking “After 
confirmation of a plan,” and inserting “Upon 
the filing of the case,” and striking out “any” 
the second place it appears. 

Sec, 129. Section 1326(a)(2) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “of this title’ immediately after “1302 
ta)”. 

Sec. 130. Section 1328(a)(2) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “523(a)(5)" and inserting “523(a) 
(3), 523(a) (4), 523(a) (5), 523(a) (6), 523(a) 
(7), 523(a)(B), 523(a) (9), amd 523(a)(10)" 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 131. Section 1328(e) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “by the 
debtor" immediately after “obtained”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by Striking out 
“knowledge of such fraud came to the re- 
questing party” and inserting “the request- 
ing party did not know of such fraud until" 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 132. Section 1329(a) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “of the plan” immediately 
after “confirmation” and by striking out “a 
plan" and inserting “such plan" in lieu 
thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (3). by striking out the 
comma, 

Sec. 133. Section 15102 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “chapter” the first place it appears and 
inserting “title” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 134. Section 15103(f) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “324,"; 

(2) by imserting ‘342(b),” 
after '326(b),"; 

(3) by inserting “1106(a)(1), 1108,” im- 
mediately after “1105"; and 

(4) by inserting "1302(b) (1), 1302(b) (3),” 
immediately after “1302(a),"’. 

Sec. 135. Section 15322(b)(1) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting “required to be“ immediately after 
“bond”, by striking-out "(2)", and by in- 
serting “of this title’ before the semicolon. 

Src, 136. Section 15324 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately after “a trustee”. 

Sec. 137. Section 15330 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The notice 
required under section 330 of this title shall 
be given to the United States trustee.”. 

Sec. 138. (a) Chapter 15 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after section 15330 the following new 
section: 

“$ 15342. Meetings of creditors 


“In a case under chapter 13 of this title, 
the United States trustee may call a meet- 
ing of creditors. The court may not preside 
at, and may not attend, any meeting under 
this section.”. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 15 
of title 11 is amended by inserting immedi- 
ately below the item relating to section 
15330 the following new item: 


immediately 
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“15342. Meetings of creditors."’. 


Sec. 139. Section 15343 of title 11 of the 
Uned States Coue is amended by striking 
out “section 341(a)" and inserting "section 
342 or 15342” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 140. (a) Section 15701(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “trustee established” and in- 
serting “trustees established” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 15701(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “such persons” and inserting “the mem- 
bers of such panel" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 141. (a) Section 15703(a) of title 11 
of the United States Code is amended by 
striking out “specified in section 15701(a) of 
this title, Sections 701(b) and 701(c) of this 
title apply to such interim trustee.” and by 
inserting “and subject to the provisions of 
sections 701 and 15701 of this title." in lieu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 15703(b)° of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “truste” and inserting “trustee” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 142. Section 15704 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


"g 15704. Duties of trustee 


“The trustee shall— 

“(1) if the business of the debtor is au- 
thorized to be operated, file with the United 
States trustee periodic reports and sum- 
maries of the operation of such business, in- 
cluding a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements; and 

(2) make and file interim reports, as cir- 
cumstances justify, on the condition of the 
estate with the United States trustee and 
make and file a final report and account of 
the administration of the estate with the 
United States trustee and the court.”. 

Sec. 143. Section 151102(b) of title 11 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “interest of” and inserting “inter- 
est,” in Heu thereof, 

Sec. 144. (a) Chapter 15 of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after section 151105 the following new_sec- 
tions; 


“§ 151106. Duties of trustee and examiner 


“A trustee shall perform the duties speci- 
fied in sections 704(2), 704(4), 704(6), and 
15704 of this title. 

“(b) A trustee shall transmit a copy or 
a summary of any statement filed under sec- 
tion 1106(a)(4)(A) of this title to any cred- 
itors’ committee, to any indenture trustee, to 
the United States trustee, and to any other 
entity as the court designates. 


“§ 151108. Authorization to operate business 


“Unless the court, upon the request of a 
party in interest or the United States trustee 
if there is no creditors’ committee and af- 
ter notice and a hearing, orders otherwise, 
the trustee may operate the debtor's busi- 
ness.”’. 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 15 of 
title 11 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 151105 the following new items: 


“151106. Duties of trustee and examiner. 
“151108. Authorization to operate business.. 


Sec. 145. (a) Section 151302(a) of title 11 
of the United State Code is amended by in- 
serting “, or shall appoint a disinterested 
person to serve,” immediately after “The 
United States trustee shall serve". 

(b) Section 151302(b) of title 11 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) The trustee shall— 

“(1) perform the duties specified in sec- 
tions 704(2), 704(4), 704(6), amd 15704 of 
this title; and 


“(2) dispose of, pursuant to regulations 
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issued by the Attorney General, moneys re- 
ceived or to be received in a case under 
chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy Act.”. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 28 OF 
THE UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 201. Section 151(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
& comma immediately after “suit”. 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 152 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“In recommending individuals to the 
President for appointment as bankruptcy 
judges, the Judicial Council of each, circuit 
shall follow standards and procedures 
promulgated by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. Such standards and pro- 
cedures shall contain provision for public 
notice of all vacancies of bankruptcy judge- 
ships. Further, such standards and proce- 
dures shall ensure that the Judicial Council 
gives due consideration to all qualified in- 
dividuals, regardless of race, color, religion, 
sex, or place of national origin.” 

(b) The Congress— 

(1) takes notice of the fact that less than 
2 per centum of bankruptcy judges are 
women, less than 3 per centum of bankruptcy 
judges are blacks, and only one bankruptcy 
judge is of Hispanic origin; and 

(2) suggests that the President, in select- 
ing individuals for nomination to bank- 
ruptcy judgeships created by this Act, give 
due consideration to qualified individuals 
without regard to race, color, sex, religion, 
or national origin. 

Sec. 203. Section 155(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) In each district having more than 
one bankruptcy judge, the judge in regular 
active service who is senior in continuous 
time of active service and under seventy 
years of age shall be the chief judge of the 
bankruptcy court, except that the age limita- 
tion shall not apply until April 1, 1984. If 
all the bankruptcy judges in regular active 
service are seventy years of age or older the 
youngest shall act as chief judge until a 
judge has been appointed and qualified who 
is under seventy years of age, but such judge 
may not act as chief judge until he has served 
as a bankruptcy judge for 180 days.” 

Sec. 204, Section 158 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “Court” and inserting “Bankruptcy 
court” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 160(a) of title 28 of 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “each circuit” and inserting “such cir- 
cuit” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 160 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(d) A panel may exercise the powers of 
a bankruptcy court. 

“(e) A single judge of a panel may enter 
an order if irreparable damage will result 
if such order is not entered. Such order shall 
remain in force only until the hearing and 
determination by the panel of three judges.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 294(c) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “district or bankruptcy judge” and 
inserting ", district, or bankruptcy” in Heu 
thereof. 

(b) Section 294(d) of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “dis- 
trict judge or bankruptcy judge” and in- 
serting ‘district, or bankruptcy judge” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 207. Section 295 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma immediately before “district, or”. 

Sec. 208. Section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 


(1) in the first undesignated paragraph 
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by inserting “and appellate panels created 
under section 160 of this title” before the 
period; 

(2) in the first and third undesignated 
paragraphs by striking out “and” the second 
place it appears in each such paragraph and 
inserting a comma in lieu thereof and by 
striking out “, the Judges of which are en- 
titled to hold office for a term of 14 years”; 
and 

(3) in the third undesignated paragraph 
by striking out “Congress” and inserting 
“Congress” in lieu thereof and by striking 
out “and judge” and inserting “and judges” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 209. Section 456 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in the fourth undesignated paragraph, 
by inserting a comma immediately after 
“district”; and 

(2) in the fifth undesignated paragraph, 
by striking out the semicolon immediately 
after “each district Judge” and inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 210. Section 569(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“court” immediately after “of the bank- 
ruptcy”. 

Sec. 211. Section 571(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “United States marshals, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the” and by striking out 
the comma immediately after “Courts”. 

Sec. 212. Sections 581(a) and 582(a) of 
title 28 of the United States Code are each 
amended by inserting “, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5 governing appoint- 
ment in the competitive civil service,” after 
“appoint”, 

Sec. 213. (a) Section 586(a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking out “and” 
immediately after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking out the 
period and inserting “: and” in lieu thereof; 
and 


(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) administer oaths to and take the tes- 
timony of witnesses called to testify at meet- 
ings under title 11 or appoint a designee to 
so act.". 

(b) Section 586(b) of title 28 of the United 


States Code is amended by striking out 
"trustee" the third place it appears and in- 
serting “trustees to serve as standing trus- 
tee” in lieu thereof. 

(c) Section 586(e) (2) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “made to entities entitled” 
immediately after “payments” the first place 
it appears: 

(2) in subparagraph (A). by striking out 
“of” and inserting “received by" in lieu 
“trustee” the third place it appears and 
inserting “trustees to serve as standing 
trustee” in lieu thereof. 

(3) in subparagraph (B). by inserting “fee 
fixed under paragraph (1)(B) of this subsec- 
tion” immediately after “the percentage"; 
and 

(4) in subparagraph (B) (i). by striking 
out “individual” and inserting “individual's” 
in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 214. Section 587 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The posi- 
tions of such trustees shall not be in the 
Senior Executive Service.”. 

Sec. 215. (a) Section 604(a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (10), by striking out 
"(17)" each place it appears and inserting 
"(18)" in Meu thereof: 

(2) bv redesignating paragraph 
paragraph (18): 

(3) by redesignatinge paragraph (13). as 
added by section 225/a)(2) of the Act of 
November 6. 1978 (92 Stat. 2549). as para- 
gravh (17): 

(4) by redesignatine paragraph (14), as 
redesignated by section 225(a)(1) of the Act 


(17) as 
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of November 6, 1978 (92 Stat. 2549), as para- 
graph (13); and 

(5) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (13) the following new paragraph: 

“(14) Pursuant to section 1828 of this title, 
establish a program for the provision of spe- 
cial interpretation services in courts of the 
United States;”. 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 604 of title 
28 of the United States Code, as added by 
section 225(b) of the Act of November 6, 1978 
(92 Stat. 2549), is redesignated as subsection 
(h) and is amended by striking out “or re- 
move a trustee appointed from the panel”. 

Sec. 216. Section 634(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
a comma after “salaries” the first place it ap- 
pears and by striking out “rates for" and all 
that follows through “as amended” and in- 
serting “an amount fixed in accordance with 
section 225 of the Federal Salary Act of 1967, 
subject to adjustrhent in accordance with 
such Act and section 461 of this title” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 217. (a) Section 773(c) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “a circuit” and inserting “an appel- 
late” in lieu thereof, and by striking out the 
parentheses around “but presents a substan- 
tial question”. 

(b) Section 773 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

(d) Court reporters appointed under this 
section shall be appointed in accordance with 
all of the standards and procedures applica- 
ble to appointments under section 753 of this 
title and shall he governed bv the rules and 
regulations applicable to court reporters ap- 
pointed under section 753 of this title. 
Mechanical means of recording proceedings 
may include stenomask. and contract re- 
porters may be used in lien of or in addition 
to court renorters appointed under this sec- 
tion. The Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts may nego- 
tiate contracts without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5). 

Sec. 218. (a) Section 1293/a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amen“ed by strik- 
ing out “decisions” and inserting “fudg- 
ments. orders. and decrees” in lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1293(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) by striking ont “an appellate panel 
created under section 160 or”: 

(2) by striking out “District court of the 
United States” and inserting “district court 
of the United States.” in Heu thereof: and 

(3) by inserting “, and of appeals from 
interlocutory orders and decrees of an appel- 
late panel created under section 180 of this 
title, a district court. and a bankruptcy 
court, but only by leave of the court of av- 
peals to which the anveal is taken" immedi- 
ately before the period. 

Sec. 219. Section 1334(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended bv striking 
out “that section” and inserting “this sec- 
tion" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 220. (a) Section 1471(a) of title 28. of 
the United States Code is amended bv strik- 
ing out “subsection” and inserting. “subsec- 
tion" in Heu thereof. 

(b) Subsections (c) and (e) of section 
1471 of title 28 of the United States Code are 
each amended by striking out “commenced” 
and inserting “pending” in leu thereof. 

(c) Section 1471(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended bv inserting 
“or a proceeding arising under title 11 or 
arising in or related to a case under title 11" 
immediately after “title 11". 

(d) Section 1471/(d) of title 28 is amended 
by striking out "a district court or”. 

(e) Section 1471(e) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“. and of all vrovertv. wherever located. of 
the estate in such case” immediately before 
the period at the end thereof. 
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Src. 221. Section 1472(1) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “principle” and inserting “principal” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 222. (a) Section 1473(a) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out “Except” and inserting “Notwith- 
standing any Act of Congress that confers 
venue in a specific district and except” in 
lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 1473(c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “section” the first place it appears and 
inserting “subsection” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 223. Section 1481 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“(a)” before “A” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) A contempt punishable by a bank- 
ruptcy court includes any act that is in vio- 
lation of a stay under title 11.”. 

Sec. 224. Section 1482(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “judgments, orders,” and inserting 
“orders” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 225. Section 1827(i) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “referee in bankruptcy” and inserting 
“bankruptcy judge“ in lieu thereof. _ 

Sec. 226. Section 1871(a) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Grand jurors in district courts and 
petit jurors in district courts and bank- 
ruptcy courts appearing pursuant to this 
chapter shall be paid the fees and allow- 
ances provided by this section. The requisite 
fees and allowances shall be disbursed, on 
the certificate of the clerk of the district 
court or of the clerk of the bankruptcy court, 
by the clerk of the district court in accord- 
ance with the procedure established by the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. Attendance fees for 
extended service under subsection (b) of this 
section shall be certified by the clerk of the 
district court only upon the order of a dis- 
trict judge or by the clerk of the bankruptcy 
court only upon the order of a bankruptcy 
judge.”. 

Sec. 227. Section 1923(b) of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) The docket fees of United States at- 
torneys shall be paid to the clerk of the dis- 
trict court, the docket fees of United States 
trustees shall be paid to the clerk of the 
bankruptcy court, and all such fees shall 
then be paid by the clerks into the 
Treasury.”. 

Sec. 228. Section 1930(a)(1) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by strik- 
ing out the period after $60 and inserting “in 
the case of a single filing and $100 in a joint 
case” and by inserting a new (5) to read as 
follows: For any proceeding in any case un- 
der title 11, $15. 

Sec. 229. Section 1962 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or bankruptcy court” immediately after 
“district court". 

Sec. 230. Section 1963 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(1) in each paragraph, by inserting “or 
bankruptcy court” immediately after “dis- 
trict court” the first place it appears; 


(2) in the first sentence of the first un- 
designated paragraph, by inserting “with the 
clerk of the district court or the bankruptcy 
court, whichever is appropriate” before the 
period at the end thereof; 

(3) by striking out “where registered” and 
inserting in Heu thereof “where entered”. 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new undesignated paragraph: 

“An order of discharge or an order’ of con- 
firmation in a care under title 11 which has 
become final may be registered in any other 
district by filing in the office of the clerk of 
the bankruptcy court of that district a cer- 
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tified copy of the order and when so regis- 
tered shall have the same effect as an order 
of the bankruptcy court of the district where 
so registered and may be enforced in like 
manner.”, 

Sec. 231. Section 1964 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
“or bankruptcy court” immediately after 
“district court” each place it appears. 

Sec. 232. Section 2075 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “in cases under title 11” and inserting 
“in cases under title 11 and in proceedings 
arising under title 11 or arising in or re- 
lated to cases under title 11” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 233. Section 2256(1)(C) of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting "or under title 11” immediately after 
“title”. 

Sec. 234. (a) Section 1914 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out subsection (d). 

(b) The District of Columbia Code is 
amended— 

(1) in section 15-701(a), by striking out 
“clerk of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia,"; 

(2) in section 15-703— 

(A) by striking out "(b)" and subsection 
(a); and 

(B) in the catchline of such section by 
striking out “Deposit for costs; security” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Security”; 

(3) in section 15-704— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out 
“(a)” and by striking out “United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia”; and 

(B) by striking out subsection (b); 

(4) by striking out section 15-706; 

(5) in section 15-712 by striking out “Any 
District of Columbia Court” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘The Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals”; and 

(6) in the analysis of sections for chapter 
7 of title 15, by striking out the item relating 
to section 15-706. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT OF 
NOVEMBER 6, 1978 


Sec. 301. The title of the Act entitled “An 
Act to establish a uniform Law on the Sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies”, approved November 6, 
1978 (Public Law 95-598; 92 Stat. 2549) 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
“Act’’) is amended to read as follows: “An 
Act to establish a uniform law on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies”. 

Sec. 302. The Act is amended by inserting 
after the enacting clause the following: 
“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Bank- 
ruptcy Reform Act of 1978'.” 

Sec. 303. Section 216 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “record” and inserting “rec- 
ords" in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 304. Section 222 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “assistance” and inserting 
“assistants” in Meu thereof. 

Sec. 305. Section 232 of the Act is repealed. 

Sec. 308. Section 808(f)(3) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “‘C’” and insert- 
ing “‘(C)’” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 307. Section 402(c) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “210,” and inserting 
“205, 206, 207, 211, 213," in Heu thereof; 

- (2) by inserting “226,” immediately after 
“225,"; and 
gig by inserting “248” immediately after 

Sec. 308. (a) Section 403(a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “this Act" and in- 
serting “the provisions of this Act other than 
this subsection and subsections (b) and (d) 
of this section” and by striking out “the Act” 
and inserting “such provisions”. 

(b) Section 403(b) of the Act is amended 
by inserting “or after” immediately after 
“on”. 
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(c) Section 403(e) of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section— 

“(1) the amount by which a fee exceeds 
$100,000 may not be charged under section 
40c(2)(b) of the Bankruptcy Act in a case 
in which the plan is confirmed after Sep- 
tember 30, 1979; 

“(2) after September 30, 1979, all moneys 
collected for payment into the referees’ sal- 
ary and expense fund in cases filed under 
the Bankruptcy Act shall be collected and 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury; 
and 

“(3) any balance in the referees’ salary 
and expense fund in the Treasury on Octo- 
ber 1, 1979, shall be transferred to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and the referees’ 
salary and expense fund account shall be 
closed.”’. 

Sec. 309. (a) Section 404(b) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The term of a referee in bankruptcy 
who is serving on the date of enactment of 
this Act is extended to and expires on 
March 31, 1984, or when his successor takes 
office, and such person shall have the title 
United States bankruptcy judge. During the 
period commencing on October 1, 1979, and 
ending on March 31, 1984 (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as ‘the transition 
period’), unless a bankruptcy judge is certi- 
fied to be not qualified by the Chief Judge 
of the Circuit Court after a finding that 
such judge is not qualified is made by a 
merit screening committee established under 
subsection (c) of this section, such judge 
shall serve in the court of bankruptcy con- 
tinued under subsection (a) of this section 
to which such United States bankruptcy 
judge was appointed, in the manner pre- 
scribed by this title. Section 8335(a) of title 
5 of the United States Code shall not apply 
to United States bankruptcy judges during 
this title referred to as 
period, United States bankruptcy judges 
shall be exempt from annual and sick leave 
laws and regulations.”. å 

(b) Section 404(c) of the Act is amended 
by striking out the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the folowing new 
sentence: “There shall be established for 
each judicial district a merit screening com- 
mittee composed of the president or the 
designee of the president of the State bar 
association, the president or designee of the 
president of a local bar association for the 
area within the judicial district wherein a 
referee in bankruptcy maintains his official 
headquarters and the dean, or designee of 
the dean, of an accredited law school, if any, 
located within the judicial district or State, 
and if no such law schoo! exists, then a lay 
member selected by the chief judge of the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district wherein the referee in bankruptcy 
maintains his official headquarters.”’. 

(c) Section 404(d) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “‘41,”. 

(d) Section 404(e) of the Act is amended 
by inserting immediately after the first 
sentence the following new sentence: “Bank- 
ruptcy judges for the district shall decide 
where the headquarters office of the clerk of 
the bankruptcy court shall be located.”. 

(e) Section 404 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(h) During the transition period, the 
powers granted under section 2071 of title 28 
of the United States Code shall be exercised 
by the United States bankruptcy court of a 
district, exclusive of the district court of 
such district, for the purpose of promulgat- 
ing local rules of procedure to be applicable 
in cases and proceedings before a United 
States bankruptcy judge of such court, and 
such powers shall be exercised for such pur- 
pose by the appellate panels created under 
section 160 of title 28 of the United States 


‘the transition ` 
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Code to be applicable in appeals before such 
an appellate panel. 

“(1) During the transition period, section 
155 to the extent it does not displace a des- 
ignated chief judge and sections 156, 157, 
158, and 159 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, contained in section 201 of this Act, 
and the amendment contained in section 
210 of this Act, shall apply to the courts of 
bankruptcy continued under section 404(a) 
of this Act the same as such amendments 
apply to the United States bankruptcy courts 
established under section 201 of this Act.”. 

Sec. 310. (a) Section 405(a) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “such cases” the first 
place it appears and inserting “in all cases 


‘under title 11 or arising in or related to a 


case under title 11 pending during the tran- 
sition period” in lieu thereof; and 

(2) in paragraph (1)(C), by inserting 
“, except as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section” immediately before the period 
at the end thereof. 

(b) Section 405(c) (2) of the Act is amend- 
ed by inserting “240," immediately after 
“238,”. 

(c) Section 405(d) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “248” and inserting “247” in 
lieu thereof. 

Sec. 311. Section 406(b) of the Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“The recommendations may provide for a 
bankruptcy judge to serve in more than one 
contiguous judicial district or circuit.”. 

Sec. 312. Section 407(c) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “332” and inserting 
“333" in leu thereof. 

Sec. 313. Section 408 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) During the transition period, section 
604(h) of title 28 of the United States Code 
does not apply to bankruptcy courts for dis- 
tricts listed in section 581(a) of such title.”’. 

Sec. 314. Section 409(a)(1) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1983" and inserting “March 31, 1984" in lieu 
thereof. 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


Sec. 401. Section 19 of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act (7 U.S.C. 24) is redesignated as 
section 20 of such Act. 

Sec. 402. Section 4(e) of the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act of 1930 (7 
U.S.C, 499d(e)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “under the Bankruptcy 
Act or been a debtor in a case filed under title 
11 of the United States Code or received a 
discharge in such case" immediately after 
“bankrupt” the first place it appears; and 

(2) by inserting “under the Bankruptcy 
Act or which has been a debtor in a case filed 
under title 11 of the United States Code” 
immediately after “bankrupt” the second 
place it appears. 

Sec. 403. (a) Section 6(d) of the Securities 
Investor Protection Act (15 U.S.C. 78fff(d)) 
is amended by striking out “section 16(5) 
(A)" and inserting “section 16(4)(A)"” in 
lieu thereof. 

(b) Section 8(e)(4)(C) of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 78fff2(e)(a)(4)(C)) is amended by 
striking out “section 9(a) (5)" and inserting 
“section 9(a)(4)" in lleu thereof. 

Sec. 404. Section 605(a)(1) of the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act (15 U.S.C. 1681¢(a) (1)) 
is amended by inserting “, except for cases 
under chapter 13 or chapter XIII as the case 
may be, which antedate the report by more 
than 6 years” immediately after “year”. 

Sec. 405. Section 151 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “mean” and inserting “means” in Heu 
thereof. 

Src. 406. Section 424(b) (3) (B) of the Fed- 
eral Mine Safety and Health Act of 1977 
(30 U.S.C. 934(b)(3)(B)) is amended by 
striking out “the Bankruptcy Act” and in- 
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serting “title 11 of the United States Code” 
feu thereof. 

sie. 407. Section 3468 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (31 U.S.C. 193) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “This section dées 
not apply, however, in a case under title 11 
of the United States Code or in a case arising 
in or relating to a case under such title.". 

Sec. 408. At the end of section 456(a@) of the 
Social Security Act, add the following: 

“(b) A debt which is a child support obli- 
gation assigned to a State under section 402 
(a) (26) is not released by a discharge in 
bankruptcy under the Bankruptcy Code or 
Bankruptcy Act.” 

Sec. 409. Section 1961(1)(D) of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing “or a case under the Bankruptcy Act” 
after “title 11.” 

TITLE V—RELATED PROVISIONS 
OF LAW 


Sec. 601. Nothing in any provision of Fed- 
eral or State law shall operate to prevent, 
stay, or otherwise prohibit a stockbroker or 
securities clearing agency from exercising a 
contractual right to liquidate a securities 
contract or to cause the liquidation of a se- 
curities contract, nor shall any court issue 
any order preventing, staying, or otherwise 
prohibiting the exercise of such contractual 
right, unless such order is authorized under 
the provisions of the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 78aaa et seq.) 
or is required because of a threat to the na- 
tional security. As used in this section, the 
term— 

(1) “contractual right” includes, but is not 
limited to, a right set forth in a rule or bylaw 
of a national securities exchange, a national 
securities association, or a securities clearing 
agency; and 

(2) “securities contract” means a securities 
contract as defined in section 741 of title 11 
of the United States Code. 

Sec. 502. No provision of Federal or State 
law shall operate to prevent, stay, or other- 
wise prohibit a commodity broker or forward 
contract merchant from exercising a contrac- 
tual right to liquidate a commodity contract 
or forward contract, or to cause the liquida- 
tion of a commodity contract or forward con- 
tract, and no court may issue any order pre- 
venting, staying, or otherwise prohibiting 
the exercise of such contractual right unless 
such order is required because of a threat 
to the national security. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term— 

(1) “contractual right” includes, but is not 
limited to, a right set forth in a rule or bylaw 
of a clearing organization or a contract mar- 
ket or in a resolution of the governing board 
thereof; and 

(2) “commodity contract” means a com- 
modity contract as defined in section 761 
of title 11 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 503. During the period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending on April 1, 1984, the amendments 
contained in sections 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
and 236 shall apply to courts of bankruptcy 
continued by section 404(a) of the Act of 
November 6, 1978 (Public Law 95-589; 92 
Stat. 2549). 

Sec. 504. This Act may be cited as the 
“Bankruptcy Amendments Act of 1980". 

Section 505(a) Section 3 of the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964, as amended (78 Stat. 767, as 
amended: 31 U.S.C. 241), is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) By striking out "$15,000" in subsec- 
tion (a)(1) and inserting in place thereof 
“$25,000”. 

(2) By striking out “$15,000” in subsection 
ern?) and inserting in place thereof ‘$25,- 


(b) The amendments provided in Subsec- 
tion (a) of this Section shall apply to claims 
based upon damage to, or loss of, personal 
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property which occurs after the date of the 
enactment. 
TITLE VI—EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 601. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act 
and shall apply only to cases filed under title 
11 of the United States Code after such date. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 211, 212, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226, and 236 of this Act shall 
take effect on April 1, 1984. 


@ Mr. DeCONCINI. Mr. President, to- 
day’s action on S. 658, the Bankruptcy 
Code Amendment of 1980, culminates 
over 2 years of work on refining the 
statutory language of title 11 of the 
United States Code, commonly referred 
to as the Bankruptcy Code. When the 
Code passed in 1978, it was the largest 
piece of legislation in volume processed 
during the 95th Congress. Inevitably 
errors and omissions were made in the 
final hectic days of that session as the 
Congress worked toward final passage 
of the code. The bill before us today 
is basically one of technical and con- 
forming type amendments that are 
totally unobjectionable and reflect the 
congressional intent that may not al- 
ways have been clear regarding the 
Code. 


I must be candid, however, and point 
out that although this bill as originally 
introduced was referred to as the bank- 
ruptcy technical amendments bill, the 
bill before us also contains some provi- 
sions that go beyond the definition of 
technical and are substantive. The rea- 


-son for this is primarily the result of 


our having had the benefit of 14 months 
of experience under the new Code—it 
was effective on October 1, 1979—and the 
knowledge that came with that experi- 
ence which dictated that some substan- 
tive changes to the law were required 
to maintain fair and orderly bankruptcy 
administration. 


Overall, the Bankruptcy Code has 
worked well, although the period of ad- 
justment for both debtor and creditor 
has been trying at times. Numerous sug- 
gestions for amendments have come to 
our attention in the past year that are 
not included in this bill not because they 
did not have merit but because of a gen- 
eral feeling expressed by Chairman Ep- 
warps in the House, and distinguished 
groups such as the National Bankruptcy 
Conference, that the proper experience, 
data, and information were lacking to 
make any substantial changes at this 
time. 

There are a number of changes that 
I would have liked to have included in 
this bill but have deferred action on un- 
til next year. For instance, at present 
there is no threshold standard a debtor 
must meet to go into bankruptcy. A sol- 
vent person could take advantage of the 
code to the detriment of creditors and 
the disrepute of the law in general. I 
would have preferred a standard of in- 
solvency or inability to pay debts as they 
become due, such as is required of mu- 
nicipalities in section 109 be extended to 
all apply to all chapters. 


The preference section has been a 
mess. Specifically, great potential costs 
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and uncertainties have been placed upon 
small businesses such as sporting goods 
companies where traditionally credit is 
extended in the normal course of busi- 
ness over periods of time that often lead 
to the result that preferences are “unin- 
tentionally” made that can later be re- 
covered to the great detriment of the 
innocent vendor businessman. A com- 
plete review must be undertaken next 
year. 

Earlier this year I introduced and held 
hearings on S. 3023, a bill to correct a 
specific problem in the preference sec- 
tion that would have created an excep- 
tion for certain types of commercial 
paper. Although favorable testimony was 
received, I shall defer further action on 
this amendment pending the opportunity 
for the House to give it full consideration. 
Regrettably, I shall wait until next year 
to pursue the issue. Another issue that 
I would have liked to address, and will 
next year, is the sordid tactics employed 
by many lawyers in advertising their 
bankruptcy practice and encouraging 
members of the public to take bank- 
ruptcy. 

Another general area of concern that 
has been expressed to me repeatedly in 
recent months is the general function- 
ing of our bankruptcy court system. Of 
particular concern to people, judges and 
lawyers alike, is the way first meetings 
of creditors are being conducted, the 
validity and purpose of discharge hear- 
ings, and the general role of judges in 
quasi-administrative workings of the 
court. 

Again, I would have preferred to ad- 
dress these issues now but out of defer- 
ence to requests from my colleagues in 
the House, these issues will have to await 
review next year. I do sincerely hope, 
however, that all parties involved in the 
bankruptcy process will make a special 
efforts in the interim to make the process 
work for the benefit of all the citizens 
affected by the process. 

In particular, I hope our Nation's fine 
corps of bankruptcy judges will do every- 
thing in their power to make the system 
“work,” and not take the attitude that 
they are above the “fray” and would be 
somehow tainted by taking part in some 
mundane administrative matters that 
are necessary to make the system work 
well. The example of the work of Judge 
David Kline in Oklahoma in his tireless 
efforts to make the system work would 
be well to emulate. Another example of 
outstanding work on behalf of the public 
is that of Richard Levine of the Depart- 
ment of Justice who has done a fine job 
creating and overseeing the offices of the 
U.S. trustees. 

This bill would not have been possible 
without the omnipresent assistance and 
encouragement of my fellow members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Chair- 
man Kennepy, the ranking minority 
member Senator THurmonp, and the 
ranking member of the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, 
Senator Doe. I thank them all. Sena- 
tor THurmonp, particularly, plaved a 
lead role in discussions with the House 
on the issue of retirement, in which he 
opposed the proposels set forth by the 
House. Although I personally, again, 
would have preferred to address that is- 
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sue this year, it may prove beneficial to 
have the benefit of more time to con- 
sider the policies involved and address 
them in a future Congress. 

Finally, I would like to thank Chair- 
man Don Epwarps, members of his com- 
mittee and his fine staff, for their un- 
ending efforts to bring about a more 
perfect bankruptcy code. A special word 
of thanks is also deserved for Harry 
Dixon, Jr., former minority consultant 
to the subcommittee who has given freely 
of his time and enormous talents to as- 
sist the subcommittee again this Con- 
gress on S. 658. Last but not least I would 
like to thank Bob Feidler and the out- 
standing support staff, Sharon Zalew- 
ski, Sherrie Gregoire, Pam Philips, Ad- 
rian Hall, Ann Woodley, and Cele Swen- 
son of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery for their 
yeoman work in initially developing the 
bill and seeing it through to a successful 
conclusion. 


Following today’s Senate action on 
S. 658, only final action by the House 
will be required. I am confident that for 
the good of the bankruptcy process, and 
in a larger sense, the general welfare of 
the country, that the House will accede 
to the Senate amendments. We have 
tried to be fair in striking a compromise, 
which, although both sides would have 
preferred certain additional changes, 
makes a significant step forward in 
bringing about a more perfect bank- 
ruptcy code and process. Outstanding 
judges from throughout the country 
have urged me to pass this bill even if 
it did not contain the retirement provi- 
sion they ideally would like to have seen. 
I must believe in counsel I receive from 
such outstanding judges as Hugh Cald- 
well and James Moriarty who between 
them have served on the bankruptcy 
bench for nearly half a century. They 
have put aside whatever personal benefit 
an increased retirement package meant 
for them and, for the good of all parties 
associated with the bankruptcy process, 
have urged me to pass the bill. I appre- 
ciate their selflessness and urge other 
bankruptcy judges and my colleagues in 
the House to put the good of the country 
ahead of personal interest. The follow- 
ing is a summary of the key provisions 
of a Senate amendment: 

Section 11 of the House Amendment is re- 
jected. An examiner is not authorized to em- 
ploy counsel or other professional assistance 
as is the Trustee. 

Section 14 of the Senate Amendment is 
new and intended to assure that Trustees 
will be adequately compensated for their 
services particularly in the operating Chap- 
ter 7 or 11 case. The amendment raises the 
maximum fee permitted from 1 percent to 2 
percent of all moneys in excess of $50,000 
handled by the Trustee. Notwithstanding the 
limit increase the Court must still find that 
the compensation is reasonable. Trustee fees 
are earned separately in a Chapter 11 or 7 
case. For example if a Chapter 11 case is con- 
verted to Chapter 7, the limitations in section 
327 would be applied separately and not 
cumulatively even though the same Trustee 
served in both cases. 

Section 14A of the Senate amendment 
adopts the Senate bill’s intent to increase 
the Trustee’s minimum fee. The amount of 
the increase. $80, as contained in the Senate 
bill is reduced to $45 but the increased fee 
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is made applicable to all cases as opposed to 
making the award discretionary with the 
court. The administrative Office of the United 
States Courts is encouraged to develop a sys- 
tem of making the $45 payments that will 
result in the least expense and administra- 
tive work for the government. For example 
there could be no disadvantage to the gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers if the $45 were 
paid from appropriate funds, provided, the 
full filing fee had been received by clerk of 
court and deposited in the Treasury. 

Section 14B of the Senate Amendment is 
new. Minimal payment plans under Chapter 
13 have become a financial burden upon the 
Trustees required to administer them. This 
amendment will assure that the Trustee is 
paid at least $10 per month for his services 
if the percentage of the monthly payments 
to creditors that he would be entitled to re- 
ceive would be less than $10. 

Section 17 of the Senate amendment 
recognizes that the process for granting im- 
munity under title 18 is not designed to in- 
corporate time considerations present in 
bankruptcy proceedings. To this extent, 
therefore, provision is made for enabling the 
Attorney General to promulgate regulations 
whereby immunity, when requested, can be 
granted expeditiously in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding. 

Section 25 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment regarding subsections (a), (b), 
(c), (d), and (f). In subsection (a) (3), the 
automatic stay against acts to obtain posses- 
sion of property of or from the estate also 
encompasses acts to exercise control over 
such property without the need for actually 
obtaining possession but Is not intended to 
limit those acts specifically authorized by 
this title, such as those contemplated under 
sections 342 and 343. Subsection (e) clari- 
fies the circumstances under which prelim- 
inary and final hearings un¢er section 362(e) 
may be continued, particularly that the req- 
uisite findings must be made by the court 
when a preliminary hearing is not concluded 
wighin the 30 days provided and that the 
final hearing must be commenced, unless a 
preliminary hearing is continued, within the 
30 days specified. 

Section 25(b)(2) of the Senate Amend- 
ment is new. It is intended to clarify that 
the exception from the automatic stay for 
injunctive actions by the government is to 
occur only in instance where there is a seri- 
ous potential for harm to the public such 
as the de>tor is nolluting with toxic waste, 
and not the ordinary case where the govern- 
ment unit is simply enforcing its regulations 
by way of injunction. 

Section 26 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment regarding subsections (a), (c), 
(a), (e). (f), (g). (h), (1), and (J). The 
priority spoken of in subsection (J) is not 
that encompassed by section 507 of title 11 
but that which might exist under applicable 
nonbankruptcy law. Subsection fb) makes it 
clear that an out-of-the-ordinary-course-of- 
business transaction which might result in 
anticompetitive effects is subject to the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino pre-merger notice re- 
quirements but only as specified in title 11. 

Section 27 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment regarding subsections (a), (b), 
(c). (d), (e). (f), (h), (j), and (k). The 
amendment contained in su section (i) is 
not intended to limit the trustee’s right of 
rejection but to enable a svblessee or lease- 
hold mortgagee to step into the position of 
the debtor's lessee in the event the lessee 
seeks to treat the trustee's rejection as a 
termination. 

Section 31 Paragraph (2) is new and is in- 
tendei to assure that administrative exnense 
treatment is not denied to taxes withheld or 
required to be withheld from administrative 
wages. 
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Section 33 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment except with respect to the lim- 
itation added in Section 506(b). It was the 
intent of Congress to provide that such 
charges are to be paid in a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding where the value of the collateral is 
sufficient to do so even though such charges 
might not be enforceable under applicable 
non-bankruptcy law. 

Section 34. It is contemplated by the 
amendment to Section 507(d) that a govern- 
mental unit's claim and its attendant prior- 
ity may be asserted by one who has satis- 
fied such a claim. 

Section 37 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment regarding Subsection (a) and 
adds the further provision in Subsection (b) 
to clarify that the debtor's obligations under 
Section 521 should not be limited by any 
assertion of a privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. 

Section 39 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the House amendment which clari- 
fies the non-dischargability of a debt for 
alimony and child support. Deleted is the 
limitation of the Section 523 (a)(5) that 
the debt if assigned is dischargeable. The 
Bankruptcy Court continues to be permitted 
to determine the nature of the obligation to 
insure that property settlements disguised as 
alimony or child support are discharged. This 
however does not permit the court to modify 
the level of support or alimony as estab- 
lished in the original award. The debtor who 
seeks a reduction in support or alimony must 
petition the state court having jurisdiction 
over the original decree. 

Section 48(c) (2) of the House Amendment 
which would amend. Section 547(c)(2) is 
rejected in the Senate amendment as an un- 
necessary stylistic change. Consideration was 
given to the addition of a separate excep- 
tion to Section 547, the preference section, 
as introduced in S. 3023. That bill would 
exempt payments of bank letter of credit, 
and similar instrument supported commer- 
cial paper having a maturity of 270 days or 
less from recovery under the preference sec- 
tion. Because of concern for the possible 
effect of Section 547, many issuers of such 
paper are being artificially restricted to 45 
days or less maturities in order to qualify 
for the exception provided by Section 547(c) 
(2), with the resulting lack of flexibility in 
the market. For commercial paper of longer 
maturity than 45 days the need for complex 
legal opinions and questionable structural 
acrobatics have resulted. The exception con- 
tained in S. 3023 is not included in the Sen- 
ate amendment since there was not an op- 
portunity to consider it prior to the passage 
of the House amendment. The basic prin- 
ciple of Section 547 which requires a diminu- 
tion of the debtor's estate before the trans- 
fer is voidable is generally applicable to 
commercial paper issues. Where commercial 
paper notes are paid with the proceeds of 
new paper, the payment of such notes does 
not diminish the debtor's estate to the ex- 
tent of the new notes issved. As a result such 
payments are not avoidable even though not 
made within the 45 day requirements of Sec- 
tion 547(c) (2). Contrary to language in the 
case of Twist Cap Inc. v Southeast Bank of 
Tampa, 1 B R 284 (D. Fla. 1979) payments 
of the commercial paper by the letter of 
credit bank also are not preferential or en- 
joinable since the payments are not being 
made with property of the estate. 

Section 54 of the Senate amendment re- 
jects the position taken in the House amend- 
ment except to the extent that it makes a 
technical amendment to the referenced sec- 
tions. 

Section 60 of the Senate amendment adopts 
the position taken in the House amendment 
with the addition of the qualification that 
interim reports, although rarely needed in 
liquidation proceedings, might be justified 
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when, for example, the trustee must operate 
the business. 

Section 63 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of the 
clarification that a redemption under Sec- 
tion 722 contemplates a cash lump sum pay- 
ment unless that affected creditor agrees 
otherwise as might occur in the context of 
a reaffirmation. 

Section 67 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of the alter- 
native of allowing interest to be paid under 
Section 726(a) (5) at the higher of the legal 
or contract rate, to prevent a liquidation 
proceeding from being a vehicle for a solvent 
debtor to escape the obligation to pay a con- 
tract rate of interest. 

Section 84 of the Senate amendment adopts 
the position taken in the House amendment 
with the addition of provisions for notices 
and meetings of creditors in a proceeding to 
adjust the debts of a municipality. 

Section 107 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of several po- 
sitions taken in the Senate bill most notably 
the provision found in 180(g) of the Senate 
bill that requires one actual voting class to 
accept the plan. The Senate receded to the 
House on its provision to amend 1103(b) of 
the code to allow the secretary to a creditor 
committee to also be employed separately 
by a creditor in the case. Although the Sen- 
ate receded, the issue of whether a creditor 
committee should have the freedom of choice 
to determine its employees, including the 
committee attorney and accountant remains. 
The issue will have to be considered again in 
the near future after further experience un- 
der the Code and an evaluation of the im- 
pact of this section on the quality of profes- 
sional assistance available to creditor com- 
mittees particularly in rural areas with few 
bankruptcy practitioners. 

Section 111 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of a provision 
from the Senate bill. 

Chapter 13 is the Chapter for adjustment 
of debts for individuals with regular income. 
In proceedings under that Chapter the deb- 
tor seeks protection of the bankruptcy court 
but with the intention of working out & 
reasonable payment schedule with his cred- 
itors as opposed to liquidation or ‘straight’ 
bankruptcy. In practice under the code it 
has been the most misused and abused por- 
tion of the Bankruptcy Code. Designed for 
debtors who wanted to pay their debts but 
who suffered from severe cash flow problems, 
the Chapter has become a haven for debtors 
with far less noble goals who are seeking & 
discharge of their unsecured indebtedness 
after minimal or no payments to creditors. 
That situation should not be allowed to con- 
tinue and to tint the efforts of those debt- 
ors who are striving to meet their financial 
duties and are making reasonable repay- 
ments through Chapter 13 plans. With that 
in mind, several amendments designed to 
thwart the debtor who is trying to take ad- 
vantage of the liberal provisions of Chapter 
13 have been adopted, but which will still 
leave Chapter 13 an attractive alternative to 
the straight bankruptcy for the debtor who 
is sincerely trying to repay his obligations. 

Section 121(c) amends 1301 to grant a 
creditor automatic relief from the co-debtor 
stay to the extent that the confirmed plan 
will not pay a creditor's claim in full. 

Section 122. The regulations to be promul- 
gated under Section 1302(b)(3) might con- 
template the use of old Chapter XIII money 
for work done in new chapter 13 cases al- 
though this is not encouraged. 

Section 128(b) amends Section 1325(a) (4) 
of the Code by requiring a “bona fide effort” 
on the part of the debtor to repay his un- 
secured debts under the Chapter 13 plan. 
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This test is in addition to the requirement 
that the unsecured creditors must be paid at 
least what they would be entitled to receive 
if the debtor was in a Chapter 7 liquidation 
proceedings. The Senate bill provides for a 
‘best effort’ test while the House provided for 
a ‘good faith effort’. The ‘bona fide’ standard 
envisions not only a sincere good faith effort 
by the debtor, but also one that proposes 
payments to the creditors that represent a 
significant percentage, if not all, of the debts 
owed. 

The “bona fide effort” requirement is re- 
sponsive to the widespread concern among 
creditors and judges alike that the provisions 
of Chapter 13 as enacted inadvertently per- 
mitted plans to be confirmed that proposed 
little or no payments to unsecured creditors. 
This is contrary to the historical spirit and 
intent of Chapter 13 which was to afford the 
debtor the protection of the bankruptcy 
court while the debtor worked out a plan to 
repay his creditors over a period of years out 
of his future earnings. Thus, Chapter 13 is a 
remedy for the individual with severe cash- 
flow problems while Chapter 7 would be 
available for the debtor who simply had no 
present or foreseeable prospects of paying 
his debts at all. 

Under the new law, too often instead of 
meaningful payments to unsecured creditors, 
the norm has become “zero” or nominal pay- 
ment plans in many jurisdictions. In other 
areas, judges have had to strain the provi- 
sions of Section 1325 by decision or informal 
rule to reach the right result vis-a-vis the 
level of payments of the debtor for the par- 
ticular case. 

Many courts have construed the good- 
faith language, Section 1325(a)(3) to this 
end, which was not intended by Congress in 
the enactment of that requirement. The 
good-faith requirement of that Section is 
meant to bar the confirmation of a Chapter 
13 plan where the debtor either does not in- 
tend to effectuate the plan as proposed or 
where the proposed plan is for a purpose not 
permitted under Title 11. For instance, 4 
debtor is not entitled to the confirmation of 
any plan the principal purpose of which is to 
render the debtor incapable of meeting legal 
obligations for the support and maintenance 
of a former spouse or dependent child. 

The “bona fide effort” test is intended to 
require that the plan proposed by the debtor 
is a real effort and not a half-hearted effort 
by the debtor to repay his creditors. It means 
that the debtor should forego luxuries dur- 
ing the term of the plan. For most debtors 
some sacrifice and adjustment to the debt- 
or’s standard of living will be required. 
There should be no such expenses as the pur- 
chase of new cars or for that matter contin- 
uing to make payments on a nearly new car 
at the expense of unsecured creditors under 
the plan. The court should look at all the 
circumstances of debtor and, in some cases, 
require the debtor to pursue a more modest 
lifestyle. 

This is not to say that any court should 
require undue financial hardship of the 
debtor during the plan. 

No arbitrary repayment levels should be 
required by judges, neither should trustees 
be permitted to require a certain level of pay- 
ments in return for not opposing confirma- 
tion, 

There must be room in Chapter 13 for the 
debtor on welfare or old age assistance who 
can only pay a nominal amount. There 
should not be room for the single payment 
plan or the new college or the professional 
school graduate seeking a new start at the 
expense of his creditors and future genera- 
tions of students. In some cases courts 
should require the debtor to repay his unse- 
cured creditors in full, but that should not 
necessarily become the norm as it was in 
many jurisdictions under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 

In short, Chapter 13 must be a legitimate 
alternative for the debtor in financial diffi- 
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culty who honestly wants to pay his debts. 
If this is the case, then the debtor's own cred- 
itors will encourage the debtor to seek the 
alternative and the maximum repayment to 
all creditors will be achieved. Finally all 
those in the credit community must treat the 
Chapter 13 debtor as a better credit risk 
than the debtor who has taken straight 
bankruptcy. Thus, the historical spirit and 
intent of Chapter 13 will be preserved and 
the intent of Congress achieved. 

Section 130 of the Senate amendment adds 
to the list of debts non-dischargeable in a 
chapter 13 proceeding to assure that the 
chapter 13 alternative is not used by debtors 
for purposes of discharging obligations in- 
consistent with the intent of Congress in 
providing the chapter 13 alternative. 

Section 134 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition that in pilot 
United States trustee districts the same 
standards and procedures for the removal 
of a trustee will operate as they do in the 
non-pilot districts. 

Section 138. This amendment is not to be 
interpreted as refiecting that United States 
trustees may not call meetings in other than 
chapter 13 proceedings. 

Section 142 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of the quali- 
fication that interim reports, although rarely 
needed in liquidation proceedings, might be 
justified when, for example, the trustee must 
operate the business. 

Section 144 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the qualification upon the 
right of the United States trustee to request 
the court that a debtor in possession be re- 
moved only if there is no creditors’ com- 
mittee which would, under normal circum- 
stances, be the party in interest to make such 
a request. 

Section 145. The regulations to be pro- 
mulgated under Section 151302(b) (2) might 
contemplate the use of old Chapter XIII 
money for work done in new Chapter 13 
cases. 

Section 202 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with a slight modification of the 
affirmative action standard. 

Section 203 of the Senate amendment 
eliminates the age limitation for chief judge 
of the bankruptcy court, This limitation is 
discriminatory and without justification and 
could deny to the courts and the public the 
benefit of experience and sophistication in 
the administrative responsibilities which de- 
volve upon a chief judge. 

Section 213 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the exception of the House 
provision granting the United States trust- 
ee the power to remove trustees without 
other limitation. This will not be accom- 
plished by the earlier amendment making 
Section 324 applicable in pilot United States 
trustee districts. 

Section 215 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of removing 
from the authority of the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts the power to 
remove a trustee from a case. This is now 
consistent with the treatment of trustee 
removal in pilot districts. 

Section 217 of the Senate amendment 
modifies the position taken in the House 
amendment. The exemption from Section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, which enables 
the Director to negotiate contracts in lieu 
of formal advertising and will enable him to 
take into consideration in the evaluation 
of offers the previous experience of prospec- 
tive reporters as bankruptcy court reporters. 

Section 220 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the addition of a clarifica- 
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tion in the abstention provision required be- 
cause of the exercise by the bankruptcy 
court of the entire jurisdiction of cases un- 
der title 11 leaving nothing from which the 
district court can abstain. 

Section 311 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the Senate 
bill. 

Section 408 of the Senate amendment 
tracks the amendment made by Section 39 
to make clear in the Social Security Act it- 
self the bankruptcy policy that the alimony 
and child support obligation even though as- 
signed to a state welfare agency is not dis- 
charged in the bankruptcy case. 

Section 409 of the Senate amendment adds 
a provision not included in the Senate Bill 
on House amendment to make clear that 
bankruptcy fraud under the RICO Statute 
is a predicate crime regardless of whether it 
occurred in connection with a case under the 
former Bankruptcy Act of 1898 or the new 
Bankruptcy Code. 

Section 601 of the Senate amendment 
adopts the position taken in the House 
amendment with the exception of the 
elimination of an erroneously included pro- 
vision, 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I raise to 
support wholeheartedly S. 658, a bill to 
correct technical errors, clarify, and 
make minor substantive changes to Pub- 
lic Law 95-598, the Bankruptcy Re- 
form Act of 1978. 


On November 6, 1978, the Bankruptcy 
Reform Act of 1978, a comprehensive re- 
vision of the Federal bankruptcy laws, 
was signed into effect. Since that time, 
judges, scholars, and bankruptcy prac- 
titioners have reviewed its provisions 
and suggested to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee numerous technical amend- 
ments and minor substantive changes. 
On September 7, 1979, the Senate passed 
S. 658 which embodied many of those 
recommendations. A little over a year 
later, the House passed its version, H.R. 
5447. For the past 2 months, the respec- 
tive would-be Senate and House con- 
ferees and their staffs have attempted 
vigorously and thoroughly to work out 
differences before Congress adjourns 
sine die. . 

S. 658, in its present form before the 
Senate, represents the best legislative 
effort possible, at this time. Further sub- 
stantive changes without additional 
hearings would have been inappropriate. 
Hopefully, such hearings will be held 
early in the next Congress. 

I would like to commend Senator DE- 
Concrni and his staff for their diligence, 
perseverance, and accommodation with 
the other Senate and House Members in- 
volved from introduction of S. 658 over 
18 months ago to hopefully its final pas- 
sage. 

The Senator from Kansas therefore 
urges his colleagues to pass by unanimous 
consent S. 658, technical amendments to 
the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1978.e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay tha: 
on the table. ‘ a a 


The motion to lay on the 
agreed to. oe a 
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PAYMENT AND SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS OF U.S. CIVILIAN AND 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. CULVER, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 6086. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6086) entitled “An Act to provide for the 
settlement and payment of claims of United 
States civilian and military personnel against 
the United States for losses resulting from 
acts of violence directed against the United 
States Government or its representatives in a 
foreign country or from an authorized evacu- 
ation of personnel from a foreign country.” 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate recede from the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION TO INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE CALENDAR ORDERS 
NOS. 802 AND 1052 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 802, a bill to amend the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
appropriations for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for fiscal years 1981 
through 1983, and Calendar Order No. 
1052, a bill to amend Federal securities 
laws to facilitate the mobilization of 
capital for new small- and medium-sized 
companies by encouraging venture capi- 
tal activities and promoting public in- 
vestment, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there now be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, not to 
extend beyond 15 minutes, and that Sen- 
ators may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


KRISTALLNACHT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most shameful and deplorable 
chapters of our world history began 42 
years ago this month. 

November 9, 1938, known in German 
as Kristallnacht, or the Night of the 
Broken Glass, is historically regarded as 
the beginning of the holocaust, the 
Nazis’ organized persecution of the Jews 
in Europe. That night, thousands of 
Jewish synagogues, businesses, and 
homes were systematically burned, de- 
stroyed, rampaged and looted. Many 
Jews were killed, and scores were arrested 
and jailed. Kristallnacht foreshadowed 
the terror and horror which prevailed in 
Europe until the end of the war. 

Until their defeat in 1945, the Ger- 
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mans not only applied torture and 
cruelty against the Jews, but they also 
attempted to eliminate the Jewish popu- 
lation from the face of the Earth. 

Such odious and inhumane behavior 
can never be allowed to recur. 

Our country was a sharp critic and 
enemy of the Nazi regime, and it is not 
a perpetrator of human rights violations. 
Yet our reserve to prevent the recur- 
rence of another holocaust will not be 
considered fully credible until the United 
States ratifies the Genocide Convention. 

This treaty denounces the intent to 
eliminate a religious, ethnic, racial, or 
national group of peoples. 

Yet, although our country has had 
over 30 years to ratify the treaty, we 
have not yet done so. We are the only 
major industrialized nation to have not 
ratified the Genocide Convention. 

The holocaust could happen again. 
World War I ended only 35 short years 
ago. The chances of recurrence of the 
extermination of masses of people will 
be greatly reduced, however, if all na- 
tions unite to express global contempt 
for this crime. 

We must join the other nations of the 
world in a universal declaration, resolv- 
ing that the repugnant horrors un- 
leashed after Kristallnacht must never 
be repeated. 

The United States cannot continue to 
give even tacit approval to the exter- 
mination of human beings. 

I urge my colleagues to move imme- 
diately to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 


QUORUM CALL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS FOR 15 MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:35 p.m., recessed until 12:50 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Officer 
(Mr. Pryor). 


RECESS FOR 30 MINUTES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 12:50:27 p.m., recessed until 1:20:27 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. LEAHY). 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I will shortly move to proceed to take 
up a bill. I am awaiting the arrival of 
Mr. BAKER. 


FAIR HOUSING AMENDMENTS ACT 
OF 1980 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Order No. 1156, H.R. 5200, the fair hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. HELMS. I object. 

Mr. HATCH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar Order No. 
1156, H.R. 5200. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The legislative clerk continued the call 
of the roll. 

The following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[Quorum No. 36 Leg.] 


Baker Hatch Morgan 

Byrd, Helms Simpson 
Robert C. Humphrey Thurmond 

Glenn Kennedy 

Gravel Leahy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. The clerk will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll of the absent Senators. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. BENT- 
SEN), the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Boren), the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Burpick), the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Cutver), the Senator 
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from New Hampshire (Mr. DURKIN), the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Forp), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
tne Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Stone), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 


I also announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Tsoncas) is absent 
because of death in the family. 

Mr. STEVENS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAF- 
FORD), and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baucus). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who wish to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 8, as follows: 


[Rolicall Vote No, 496 Leg.] 


YEAS—68 


Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
Bradley Huddleston 
Bumpers Humphrey 
Byrd, Inouye 
Harry F., Jr. Jackson 
Byrd, Robert C. Jepsen 
Chafee Johnston Roth 
Cochran Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cohen Kennedy Sasser 
Danforth Laxalt Schmitt 
DeConcini Leahy 
Domenici Levin 
Durenberger Luger 
Eagleton Mathias 
Exon Matsunaga 
Garn McClure 
Gienn McGovern 
Gravel Melcher 


NAYS—8 
Long 
Proxmire 
Wallop 

NOT VOTING—24 


Dole Ribicoff 
Durkin Staford 
Ford Stevenson 
Hollings Stone 
Chiles Javits Talmadge 
Church Magnuson Tower 
Cranston Pell Tsongas 
Culver Randolph Williams 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the 
addition of Senators voting who did not 


answer the quorum call, a quorum is now 
present. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
AMENDMENT OF TITLE VIII OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS 

ACT OF 1968 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 5200—the Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act of 1980. It is the 
single most important civil rights legis- 
lation of this Congress. It is the single 
most important civil rights legislation 
of the past decade. It is essential to give 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Baucus 
Bayh 
Belmon 
Biden 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Moynihan 
Nelson 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Percy 
Pressler 
Pryor 
Riegle 


Thurmond 
Young 
Zorinsky 


Boschwitz 
Goldwater 
wa 


Warner 
Weicker 


Bentsen 
Boren 

Burdick 
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strength and scope to the civil rights 
laws on the books. And it is essential to 
keep the faith with those courageous 
Congresses which gave us such laws. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is not in order. The Senate will 
not proceed until it is in order. Will 
Senators who are conversing please 
cease doing so or retire to the cloak- 
rooms? 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It was over 12 years 
ago, Mr. President, in the spring of 1968, 
that Congress enacted the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, and with it title VITI—the 
fair housing provision. In part the act 
was made possible by the historic vic- 
tories which preceded it—the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, which suspended the 
two centuries’ practice of disenfran- 
chisement by color—and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which sought to cleanse the 
stain of segregation in public accommo- 
dations. And in part the act was made 
necessary by the limitations of those 
prior victories, made visible in the ex- 
plosion of racial and social unrest which 
followed them. 

Two centuries earlier, Alexis De To- 
queville had written that “reform... 
only serves to reveal more clearly what 
still remains oppressive.” In the wake of 
our greatest victories, our people saw the 
legacy of hatred which had made them 
necessary. As the 9list Congress con- 
vened to consider the fair housing pro- 
posals in the spring of 1968, our Nation 
was engulfed in the turmoil which fol- 
lowed the death a week earlier of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. The Nation’s 
Capital was in a state of seige, guarded 
by 13,000 Federal troops, who stood 
against a backdrop of destruction and 
desolation within three blocks of this 
Chamber. The violence had spread across 
our country, eventually engulfing 115 
cities and towns. One night before, the 
President of the United States had an- 
nounced that he would not seek reelec- 
tion. And in this environment of unrest 
and uncertainty, the Congress found the 
will and the courage to move forward— 
to make unlawful any discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin in the sale, rental, or 
financing of homes. 

In recounting the history of that strug- 
gle, Senator Phil Hart said later that 
“the last major sphere of daily activity— 
the effort to find housing of one’s 
choice—had been brought under the 
scrutiny of Federal law.” But Phil Hart 
knew, as Thomas Jefferson had written 
200 years earlier, that “the execution of 
the laws is more important than the 
making of them.” And to the time of his 
death, Phil Hart fought to strengthen 
the enforcement provisions of the Fair 
Housing Act of 1968. 

Today that struggle continues. And to 
any who doubt its necessity—to any who 
say that the battle for fair housing has 
been fought and won—I say let them ask 
Travis McMillan of California, who was 
told that he could not rent a house in 
Van Nuys because the neighbors had 
threatened to burn a cross on his lawn. 
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t them ask Peter Purdue of Mich- 
Me o who tried to purchase a house 
in West Bloomfield Township, but was 
quoted a prohibitive deposit-requirement 
by the builder, and told that the house 
would not be available for 8% months. 
The same house was sold, with a reason- 
able deposit, to a white family which 
moved in 3 months later. 

Let them ask the members of the 
American Council for the Blind, who 
write of “the insidious barriers which 
keep handicapped persons isolated and 
outside the mainstream of American 
life,’ the barriers which are placed in 
front of those who are handicapped, who 
want to own or rent their own home. 

Or let them ask David Sicard of New 
York, who had the affrontery to want to 
live in Rosedale. One resident said: 
“They shouldn't be here, (because) 
(t)his is Rosedale.” Another resident 
said: “It’s just like a disease. It follows. 
It keeps going * * * we're going to keep 
them out of Rosedale.” And for the arro- 
gance of choosing a place to live, David 
Sicard’s home was firebombed and 
destroyed. 

In the splendor of this Chamber, Mr. 
President, we often speak of civil rights 
in abstract terms. But for these Ameri- 
cans, the struggle for civil rights is a 
daily, concrete presence, and the depri- 
vation of civil rights is a personal form 
of slavery—a personal link to the roots 
of our common shame. Justice Stewart 
wrote once that— 

When racial discrimination herds men into 
ghettos and makes their ability to buy prop- 
erty turn on the color of their skin, then too 
it is a relic of slavery. 


And to those who wear the badge of 
slavery, the principles of law or the 
peities of their makers are little consola- 
tion. After his house in Rosedale had 
been firebombed, David Sicard said: 

When you can't live where you want to 
live, there’s almost no point in living. 


For David Sicard and for thousands 
like him, the Fair Housing Act has failed. 
It has failed because on its face the act 
contains an enforcement scheme so 
patently inadequate that it renders the 
original legislation little more than a 
statement of principle. It is an historic 
statement of principle. It is a courageous 
statement of principle. But it is not 
enough. 

The current act delegates initial scru- 
tiny to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. HUD has the power 
to screen complaints and to conciliate 
and persuade landlords and owners to 
comply with the act. But HUD has no 
power to enforce its conclusions, and 
thus violators have the absolute freedom 
to ignore its counsel. Former HUD Sec- 
retary Carla Hills has called that scheme 
“an invitation to intransigence,” and it 
is little wonder that HUD receives only 
6,000 complaints out of an estimated 2.5 
million acts of housing discrimination 
annually—that only 277 of those 6,000 
complaints are successfully arbitrated— 
and that only about 70 of those 277 
cases—70 of 2.5 million acts of discrimi- 
nation—result in securing contested 
housing for the victim. 
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That system of enforcement—and the 
prescription which creates it—is clearly 
no enforcement at all. And the only al- 
ternative means of governmental assist- 
ance is the intervention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, limited to the prosecu- 
tion of cases disclosing a “pattern or 
practice” of discrimination in housing. 
In short, the Department of Justice is 
limited by statute to the big cases, the 
test cases, to the exclusion of any redress 
of individual grievances. Last year the 
Department filed only 15 “pattern or 
practice” cases. To the other victims of 
housing discrimination, the doors of 
Government were closed. 

Of course the act does permit such vic- 
tims the prosecution of private civil ac- 
tions. But civil actions can take up to 2 
years before trial in many of our larger 
cities. The typical Federal case takes 21 
months. When the issue is housing— 
when the question is whether a claimant 
who needs immediate occupancy has the 
right to immediate occupancy—the de- 
lay of even a month can effectively moot 
the controversy. And for those who 
would seek judicial scrutiny as a means 
of redressing and compensating past dis- 
crimination, the act creates a second dis- 
incentive; it offers attorney fees only to 
successful claimants who prove that they 
are financially worthy of the award. 
While most victims of housing discrimi- 
nation are low-income Americans, the 
necessity of proof is a serious deterrent, 
and the costs of litigation are prohibitive 
to those who daily struggle to pay the 
price of housing, food, and energy. 

By its very terms, the current enforce- 
ment scheme is an invitation to contin- 
ued acts of housing discrimination. And 
that is not a subjective conclusion. It is 
obvious to anyone who sees the evidence 
of rampant housing discrimination in 
this country. When a law has teeth— 
when its enforcement scheme is tight 
and sure—it changes the reality of life. 
In the 4 years after passage of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act in 1965, for example, 800,- 
000 black Americans were registered to 
vote, compared with 46,000 in the 8 years 
before the act. In Mississippi alone black 
voter registration rose from 7 percent to 
60 percent in 4 years. 

But the Fair Housing Act—which 
sought not merely to reduce but to end 
all vestiges of discrimination in hous- 
ing—has had no measurable impact on 
the incidence of such discrimination. 
Most of us are familiar with the 1979 
HUD study of 3,200 sales in 40 metropoli- 
tan areas. It found that blacks are dis- 
criminated against in the rental market 
up to 75 percent of the time, and in the 
sales market almost 62 percent of the 
time. The incidence of discrimination for 
Hispanics and the handicapped was even 
higher. One study in the Dallas rental 
market found dark-skinned Mexican- 
Americans to be victimized by discrimi- 
nation 96 percent of the time. 


The New York Times concluded that— 


The 1968 law notwithstanding, housing 
discrimination is a fact of life. 


The ACLU has written that— 


There has been no significant decline in 
the high levels of residential segregation by 
race in the last 12 years. 
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And our colleague, Representative 
Don Epwarps of California, who after 
exhaustive study coauthored this legis- 
lation with Father Drinan of Massachu- 
setts, has said: 

The fact is that, 12 years after the Fair 
Housing Act, there is constant and continu- 
ing defiance of the law. 


It is true of course that strict enforce- 
ment alone will not eradicate so perva- 
sive a pattern of bias. The beliefs and 
practices which perpetuate it are subtle 
and complex. There remain zoning, 
building and realtor practices which 
block or concentrate the construction of 
low- and moderate-income housing. 
There remain urban renewal and high- 
way programs which create new ghettos 
in their wake, and cut them off from 
cities and suburbs. 

There remain lending policies which 
reenforce redlining by financial institu- 
tions and insurers. There remain loca- 
tion decisions for government installa- 
tions which draw skilled white workers 
out of the central cities. And there re- 
main the subtleties of housing discrimi- 
nation itself, which make detection and 
prosecution difficult. These include the 
provision of different information to 
different races; the quotation of different 
terms of sale or rental, different rates 
of interest, or different sums for down 
payment, security or cleaning deposits; 
the more subtle forms of redlining; and 
the practice of steering, by which blacks 
and other minorities have found hous- 
ing, but only in neighborhoods remark- 
ably homogeneous by race. One recent 
study in Richmond, Va., found the prac- 
tice of racial steering so rampant that 
it had created two separate, distinct, 
and unequal housing markets. 

And yet for all the subtleties and 
complexities of housing discrimination 
in this country, it is equally true that 
we will never successfully address the 
issue without effective legal enforcement 
against demonstrable acts of discrimi- 
nation. At the least, we can begin to 
create a deterrent to the most flagrant 
violations, through the visible evidence 
of forceful prosecution. And at the least, 
we can begin to be heard and counted 
on the question of housing discrimina- 
tion—not merely by the invocation of 
principle, but by the power of example. 
Sixteen years ago, when he was Solicitor 
General of the United States, Justice 
Thurgood Marshall said that— 

Laws not only provide concrete benefits; 
they can even change in the hearts of 
men .. . for gocd or evil. 


By its inaction and acquiescence in the 
1930’s and 1940’s—according to the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity—the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration put its imprimatur on de facto 
residential segregation, restricting loans 
to racially “homogeneous neighbor- 
hoods” in the “interest of stability.” So 
too, by our action or inaction, will this 
Congress be recorded on the same ques- 
tion of housing segregation. And so too 
do we have the chance to change the 
hearts of men and women. 

We must not foresake that chance. At 
stake is far more even than the right 
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to a decent home or to equality of 
choice—though these would surely be 
enough. At stake is perhaps the most im- 
portant single key to solving the panoply 
of problems which surround the ques- 
tion of segregation and discrimination. 
The question of equal access to health 
care is bound inextricably to the segre- 
gation of races and economic classes. The 
problem of equal employment oppor- 
tunity and equal training opportunity is 
in large measure a product of disparities 
between the location of jobs and the lo- 
cation of those who seek them. And the 
central questions of unequal educa- 
tion—which have troubled every Mem- 
ber of this body—might virtually disap- 
pear in the wake of truly-integrated 
housing patterns. The spectre sketched 
12 years ago by the National Commission 
on Civil Disorders—the spectre of “‘two 
societies, one black, one white—separate 
and unequal”—is conjured in its deepest 
sense by the homogeneity of housing pat- 
terns by race. 

And so we cannot fail in the quest to 
end discrimination in housing, even if 
the journey will be long and difficult. 
This legislation takes a crucial step, by 
creating a new enforcement mechanism 
which is strong, swift and sure. 

As a threshold matter, it extends cov- 
erage of the act to the 35 million handi- 
capped individuals in this Nation. For 
them, and for those discriminated 
against on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin, the act 
creates a new administrative procedure 
in the Devartment of Housing and Urban 
Development, a procedure designed to 
insure the swiftest possible resolution of 
disputes—in an area in which swift res- 
olution is essential. 

Though the victims of housing dis- 
crimination maintain the option to pro- 
ceed initially in Federal district court, 
and to obtain attorney fees for meri- 
torious claims, they now have a second 
option—the administrative hearing of 
complaints by administrative law judges 
in HUD, who hear only housing cases 
and thus develop the expertise essential 
to a just and swift consideration of cases. 
The administrative law judges will be 
empowered to order appropriate relief, 
including cease-and-desist orders, civil 
penalties, and compensation for dam- 
ages. As an option, the new act permits 
the parties to submit to binding arbitra- 
tion through informal processes. It also 
requires the referral by HUD of com- 
plaints arising in States or localities cer- 
tified to maintain rights and remedies 
substantially equivalent to those of Fed- 
eral law. 

At present, 22 States and 80 localities 
are HUD-certified, and 5 other States 
are moving toward compliance. In the 
absence of referral or arbitration, the 
ruling of the administrative law judge 
is subject to appeal within HUD to a 
new fair housing review commission, re- 
s~onsible for appointing the administra- 
tive law judges, and insulated from po- 
litical influence even from within its own 
agency. Of course the decision of the 
review commission, whether affirming or 
reversing the decision of the administra- 
tive law judge, is subject to appeal in 
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the Federal courts. And to supplement 
this administrative procedure, the De- 
partment of Justice will be empowered 
not only to initiate “pattern or practice” 
cases, but in addition and with HUD’s 
endorsement, to bring actions in redress 
of individual acts of discrimination. 

The keynote of this new system is swift 
and efficient administration of justice. 
The option of binding arbitration, the 
referral to competent State or local 
agencies, the expertise of the administra- 
tive law judges, the power of selective 
intervention by the Department of Jus- 
tice—all these mechanisms. combine to 
create a system in which enforcement is 
appropriate, fair and speedy. For this 
reason, the Judiciary Committee re- 
jected an alternative procedure requiring 
initial referral of complaints to Federal 
magistrates, with appeal de novo in the 
Federal courts. Even assuming for sake 
of argument the constitutionality of and 
the statutory authority for such noncon- 
sensual referral, such a plan would lo- 
cate housing complaints precisely where 
they should not be—in the clogged, 
crowded, delay-ridden Federal courts. 
And because the only argument in favor 
of such an alternative is the asserted 
partiality of an administrative system 
within HUD—an assertion which is 
clearly incorrect—the committee re- 
jected this alternative. There is no rea- 
son to assume that the administrative 
law judges and the Fair Housing Re- 
view Commission will be anything less 
than fair and impartial. The act specifi- 
cally forbids the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to review, modi- 
fy, or rescind the ruling of the adminis- 
trative law judge. And the procedure is 
identical to that of 17 Federal agencies 
which currently resolve disputes free of 
bias in administrative forums. 

Of course, we should amend the 
act where it needs to be strengthened. 
But at the least, we cannot fail to en- 
dorse its central feature—a strong and 
effective enforcement system. We have 
rested too long with the hollow state- 
ment of principle, while millions of 
Americans suffer the daily frustrations 
of bias and bigotry. Their plight is not 
a partisan concern. Their hope will dim 
in a partisan struggle. And our obliga- 
tions are far greater than the partisan 
divisions of an election year. 

In the period after World War II, it 
was the Damocles sword of filibuster 
which stood alone in the way of our 
progress. It killed the effort to ban the 
poll tax, to create a permanent employ- 
ment agency, to ban segregation in hous- 
ing and Federal construction, to outlaw 
lynching, and to bar Federal aid to seg- 
regated State programs. It sapped the 
spirit of equality and progress. It per- 
petuated human degradation. 

For 33 days in the spring of 1968, the 
Damocles sword hung over this body, 
guarding a legacy of bias against the sun- 
light of brotherhood. And when the sword 
was finally lifted, it was Republicans and 
Democrats who welcomed the sunlight 
together. It was Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen and 23 other Republicans who joined 
41 Democrats in voting to end the debate. 
It was 29 Republicans and 42 Democrats 
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who joined together for final passage. 
And in the House of Representatives, 100 
Republicans joined with 150 Democrats 
to enshrine the principle of fair housing 
into Federal law. 

Today, 12 years later, we await the 
same spirit of common purpose. There is 
a contest on for the heart of America, 
and all of us will be counted. Let us stand 
together for human dignity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional materials be printed 
in the Recorp which indicate the broad 
support for this bill, including the sup- 
port of the President and several other 
individuals, organizations, and coali- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
on CIvIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1980. 

Dear SENATOR: The Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights, comprised of 147 major na- 
tional organizations representing Blacks, His- 
panic and Asian Americans, labor, the major 
religious groups, women, the handicapped, 
minority businesses and professions and the 
aged, strongly urges you to support S. 506, 
the Pair Housing Amendments Act of 1980 as 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

We regard this bill as the single most im- 
portant piece of civil rights legislation before 
the 96th Congress. Experience over the past 
12 years with Title VIII, the existing law, has 
pointed up its inadequacies and the need for 
a bill that will end unlawful housing discrim- 
ination. S. 506 will make many of the neces- 
sary improvements. 

We urge you to oppose two amendments, 
rejected by the Judiciary Committee, that 
will be introduced again on the Senate floor. 
These amendments would: (1) strike the ad- 
ministrative enforcement provision, a provi- 
sion we regard as the essential ingredient for 
an effective law; and (2) require that dis- 
criminatory intent rather than effect be es- 
tablished as the standard of proof necessary 
in Title VIII cases. We are attaching addi- 
tional information regarding these two pro- 
posals which are set forth in the Committee's 
minority report. 

The Leadership Conference urges you to 
oppose these and any other weakening 
amendments that would gut the Fair Hous- 
ing bill. We also urge you to vote for cloture 
in the event of a filibuster so that the Senate 
can work its will. 

Sincerely, 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Chairman. 

ARNOLD ARONSON, 
Secretary. 

JANE O'GRADY, 

Legislative Chairperson. 

1. ENFORCEMENT 


In the 12 years since Title VIII was en- 
acted, the only real enforcement mechanism 
available to persons subjected to unlawful 
housing discrimination is the time consum- 
ing and expensive process of court action. 
This fundamental weakness is responsible in 
large part, for the relative ineffectiveness of 
the law. 

Accordingly, instead of relying solely on 
judicial action, S. 506 establishes an admin- 
istrative enforcement procedure which would 
assure due process for all parties, fairness 
and impartiality throughout the course of 
the process and complete separation of the 
roles of prosecutor and adjudicator. Thus, the 
adjudicator is independent of HUD, which 
performs the investigative function. The role 
of the adjudicator is carried out by adminis- 
trative law judges (ALJs), who are employ- 
ees of the Fair Housing Review Commission, 
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an agency totally independent of HUD. 
The Commission consists of three members 
appointed by the President for established 
terms. Further, the Commission is free to 
reverse decisions by the ALJs if it disagrees 
with them. Appeal to the courts is then 
provided under the traditional standard of 
review. 

Under the minority’s proposal, hearings 
would be held, not by traditional administra- 
tive law judges, but by United States Magis- 
trates, who are agents of federal district 
courts. These Magistrate hearings would be 
mandatory without regard to the consent of 
the parties. Following a decision by the Mag- 
istrate, there could be an appeal to the dis- 
trict court for a de novo jury trial. This 
would render the Magistrate hearing process 
a useless exercises, in that any party seeking a 
delay would undoubtedly demand—and re- 
ceive—a de novo jury trial by the district 
court after the Magistrate proceeding. 

The Leadership Conference submits that 
this proposal offers no real alternative to the 
existing unsatisfactory court enforcement 
mechanism. Indeed, it merely provides an 
additional cumbersome and time-consuming 
step. Further, its use of the Magistrate mech- 
anism would seriously compromise important 
procedural safeguards that provided the basis 
for successful enactment last year of the 
Magistrates legislation. 

First, under the Magistrates legislation, 
cases may not be referred to Magistrates 
without the consent of the parties. By con- 
trast, under the minority proposal, referral 
to Magistrates would be mandatory, without 
regard to the consent of the parties, even 
without consultation with them. 

Second, under the Magistrates legislation, 
hearings by Magistrates are not subject to a 
de novo jury trial by the district court. 
Rather, the Magistrate's hearing, conducted 
with the consent of the parties, takes the 
place of the traditional district court trial. 
Again by contrast, under the minority pro- 
posal, the mandatory Magistrate’s hearing 
would be merely a prelude to the full-scale 
district court jury trial that is now, and has 
always been, available. 

The purported justification of the need for 
this proposal is to assure due process. Senator 
Thurmond mistakenly perceives Title VIII as 
a criminal statute and points to the consti- 
tutional guarantee of a jury trial in all crimi- 
nal cases to support this proposal. His three 
minority colleagues, while recognizing that 
Title VIII is a civil statute, assert that the 
authority to impose civil penalties, as pro- 
vided under S. 506, also invokes the constitu- 
tional jury trial requirement. 

This view of the requirements of the Con- 
stitution is plainly wrong. It ignores the fact 
that the courts, including the United States 
Supreme Court, have uniformly upheld the 
imposition of civil penalties through admin- 
istrative enforcement, and expressly rejected 
the assertion that a jury trial is constitu- 
tionally required. It also ignores the due 
process safeguards provided by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to assure full protection 
of the rights of all parties. Further, it ignores 
more than five decades of experience in ad- 
ministrative enforcement, during which the 
courts have carefully scrutinized—and uni- 
formly approved—similar enforcement proce- 
dures, Of the 348 federal statutes that au- 
thorize civil penalties, 141 expressly delegate 
to an administrative agency, the authority to 
impose the penalty. 

Yet, the four minority members would sin- 
gle out fair housing as the one matter that 
should be subject to special jury trial re- 
quirements. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
considered, and wisely rejected, this proposal. 
The Leadership Conference urgently requests 
that the Senate similarly reject it. 
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2. DISCRIMINATORY INTENT V. DISCRIMINATORY 
EFFECT 


The second proposal by the four minority 
Senators would represent a reversal of exist- 
ing substantive court precedents on the 
standard of proof required under Title VIII. 
The proposal would require that in all zoning 
or other land use cases, as well as in all other 
cases brought under Title VIII, discrimina- 
tory intent must be proved to establish a vio- 
lation of Title VIII. This proposal was also 
considered and rejected by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

The Leadership Conference submits that, 
for several reasons, the Senate should affirm 
the Judiciary Committee's decision. 

First, the minority asserts that HUD, 
through administrative fiat, has established 
discriminatory effect as the standard of proof 
in Title VIII cases. This is demonstrably 
wrong. HUD which has no enforcement au- 
thority under Title VIII, has issued no rul- 
ings on the Title VIII standard of proof, 
either in land use or any other fair housing 
cases. Those rulings have been made by the 
courts, and in cases initiated almost entirely 
by private parties, not by the Government. 
Further, all zoning and other land use cases 
would have to be referred, under the bill, to 
the courts. They would not be eligible for 
administrative decision. Thus, the standard 
of proof in such cases would continue to be 
subject to court determination, on the tradi- 
tional case-by-case basis. 

Second, the courts are not, as the minority 
suggests, divided on the correct standard of 
proof under Title VIII. Over the 12 years 
since Title VIII was enacted, six of the 10 
United States Courts of Appeals have rend- 
ered decisions on this iseue in state or local 
land use cases. AJl have held that discrimina- 
tory effect is the correct standard. 

Jn addition, the minority has misrepre- 
sented the meaning of discriminatory effect 
for Title VIII purposes. It does not mean, as 
they suggest, that “proportional” representa- 
tion of racial minorities in the local commu- 
nity is required. Nor does it mean that “eco- 
nomic status” is added to the scope of pro- 
tection under Title V’I". The Fair Housing 
Law, by its terms, is concerned only with dis- 
crimination based on race, color, religion, 
sex, and national origin. (S. 506 would in- 
elude handicapped persons under the scope 
of protection). It is solely in this context 
that the courts have evaluated the various 
cases. 

The courts have also been guided by Su- 
preme Court decisions in cates under Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Law. This is the 
functional equivalent of the Fair Housing 
Law. The Court has uniformly held that dis- 
criminatory effect, not purpose or intent, is 
the correct standard of proof. Thus, as the 
Committee Report accurately states, S. 506 
would merely reaffirm existing judicial inter- 
pretation of Title VIII. 

Third, the proposal would be unwise as a 
policy matter. Under S. 506, land use cases, 
as well as other complex or novel matters, 
must be referred to the courts for decision. 
The minority proposal would tie the hands 
of the courts, preventing them from exercis- 
ing their sound discretion and judgment in 
deciding fair housing cases. Instead, a rigid 
“intent” standard would be imposed for land 
use or other types of Title VIII cases. 

Fourth, the Fair Housing Amendments bill 
is intended to strengthen Title VIT. But 
there can be no doubt that imposition of an 
“intent” test would constitute a significant 
weakening of the protections afforded under 
Title VIII, as interpreted by the courts. It 
would be a strange result if this legislation, 
intended to correct the various Title VIII in- 
adequacies demonstrated over the past 12 
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years, resulted instead in introducing addi- 
tional inadequacies. 

For these reasons, the Leadership Confer- 
ence strongly urges Senate rejection of this 


ill-advised proposal. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1980. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KENNEDY: The American 
Civil Liberties Union urges your support of 
S. 506, the Fair Housing Act Amendments of 
1980. This important legislation amends Title 
VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 in order 
to strengthen the statutory bar against dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of housing 
based on race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Because the Congress failed to authorize 
an administrative enforcement mechanism 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development when it passed the 1968 Act, 
Title VIII has been enforced primarily 
through litigation. Many recent studies show 
that the financially burdensome and time- 
consuming process of federal court litigation 
has not served significantly to reduce dis- 
criminatory housing practices. Consequently, 
there has been no significant decline in the 
high levels of residential segregation by race 
in the last twelve years. 

The ACLU firmly believes that administra- 
tive enforcement authority for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is 
essential if the federal mandate of equal op- 
portunity in housing is ever to be consist- 
ently enforced. We support the enforcement 
provision drafted by Senators Bayh and Hef- 
lin as a reasonable modification of the ad- 
ministrative enforcement process originally 
proposed in S. 506. Under the Bayh-Heflin 
procedure, complaints would be referred to 
those jurisdictions which have substantially 
equivalent state or local fair housing agen- 
cies, and a federal administrative proceed- 
ing would be established for persons who do 
not benefit from local fair housing laws. 

A few organizations, such as the National 
Association of Realtors, have rejected the 
Bayh-Hefiin approach and have endorsed a 
system proposed by Senator DeConcini of 
mandatory referrals of housing cases to 
magistrates. We submit that such a system 
offers no improvement over existing law and 
is unacceptable for several reasons. 

First, the DeConcini approach violates 
both the intent and the substance of P.L. 
96-82, the Magistrates Act of 1980. It would 
permit nonconsensual and categorical refer- 
ral of housing discrimination cases to U.S. 
magistrates. This anproach ignores require- 
ments of Article III federal court jurisdic- 
tion. See United States v. Raddatz, 48 
US.L.W. 4813 (June 23, 1980). Absent 
informed and voluntary consent, we submit 
that the DeConcini approach is unconstitu- 
tional and contrary to the purpose of the 
Magistrates Act. 

Secondly, the DeConcini approach does 
nothing to improve or change the expensive 
and time-consuming nature of federal court 
proceedings. In fact, the possibility for addi- 
tional delay is created by the option of an 
appeal of the magistrate’s decision in a trial 
de novo. The due process guarantees of the 
Administrative Procedure Act have been re- 
peatedly upheld in the federal courts. The 
Bayh-Hefiin procedure has been carefully 
framed to accommodate these guarantees as 
well as other legitimate concerns, particu- 
larly with respect to assuring the independ- 
ence of the administrative law judges and 
reviewing officers in determining the merits 
of housing complaints. 

Finally, the ACLU strongly urges the Sen- 
ate to remove language in the bill sponsored 
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by Senator Hatch allowing property ap- 
praisers to discriminate by using race, na- 
tional origin, religion or sex of the occu- 
pants or the neighborhood as a reason to give 
property different values. While appraisers 
may be able to document their claim that 
fluctuations in the price of housing some- 
times reflect the changing racial composi- 
tion in neighborhoods, this does not justify 
the use of race as a causal factor in deter- 
mining property values. In addition, if this 
language remains in the bill, other housing 
industries such as lending institutions could 
use the same argument for their practices, 
and the core principle of Title VIII would 
be eroded in piecemeal fashion. The Hatch 
language would also substantially weaken 
current anti-discrimination law by requiring 
an “intent test’ to be used to prove that 
discrimination has occurred. This language, 
if enacted, would create the first exception 
of coverage from Title VIII for parties in- 
volved in housing transactions and would 
make discriminatory appraisal practices im- 
possible to challenge. Appraisers are an es- 
sential part of the home purchasing proc- 
ess and should, therefore, be covered by 
Title VIII. See United States v. American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 422 
F.Supp. 1072 (N.D. Ml) 1977. 

The ACLU urges the adoption of S. 506, 
without further amendments that weaken 
the bill or current law. A strong fair hous- 
ing law is critically needed so that discrimi- 
nation based on race, national origin, re- 
ligion, creed, sex or handicap will cease to 
burden the citizens of this country. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN SHATTUCK, 
Director. 
LAURA MURPHY, 
Legislative Representative. 
U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1980. 

Dear Senator: As President of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to share the views of my organi- 
zation on S. 506, the Fair Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1980, which will be before you 
for floor consideration shortly. 

The Conference of Mayors strongly sup- 
ports the development of better, more effec- 
tive enforcement provisions to enable vic- 
tims of housing discrimination to obtain 
speedy resolution of complaints. While pas- 
sage of the Fair Housing Act of 1968 was a 
major landmark for this nation, the experi- 
ence of the past 12 years has shown that the 
remedies available to individuals victimized 
by housing discrimination are woefully 
inadequate. 

For this reason, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors strongly supports the provisions in 
S. 606 for an independent Administrative 
Law Judge system to hear and rule on com- 
plaints of housing discrimination. Adoption 
of this system would provide for the first 
time a speedy, inexpensive way for housing 
discrimination complaints to be resolved. 
Decisions by these ALJs could be appealed 
to a federal court, ensuring due process, The 
ALJs under S. 506 will be housed In an inde- 
pendent commission, not within HUD. This 
eliminates one of the fears about the ALJ 
system as originally proposed to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

We strongly oppose any moves on the floor 
to amend this provision of the bill. An alter- 
native system using federal magistrates sim- 
ply will not provide the same speedy, ad- 
ministrative enforcement option for the Fair 
Housing Act. It would throw complainants 
back into a costly and time-consuming ju- 
dicial process. In addition, major constitu- 
tional issues will arise if the magistrates are 
used in ways not authorized or contemplated 
by the Magistrates Act. 

We strongly urge you to oppose any 
amendments to remove the administrative 
remedy provided in S. 506. 
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We also oppose any amendments which 
would require that racial intent be proved 
to establish an unfair housing practice, 
either in zoning or any other cases. The 
courts have already ruled on zoning cases, 
and further legislation is not necessary, Any 
additional extension of this doctrine would 
effectively gut the Fair Housing Act and 
leave it a meaningless platitude. We urge 
you to oppose any amendments which will 
add this requirement to the bill. 

‘The bill reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is not perfect. We oppose several pro- 
visions which are contained in it. The provi- 
sions of the bill which we oppose are: 

1, The Hatch amendment to permit race 
to be used as a factor in housing appraisals. 
Allowing one group—appraisers—whose re- 
ports are used by lenders and others to use 
race as a factor in determining home value 
and, therefore, to avoid the provisions of 
the Act, would poison the whole process. 

2. The Heflin amendment which denies 
an administrative remedy to people who 
are harmed by discriminatory housing prac- 
tices, but are not the “immediate or direct” 
victims. There is no justification for rele- 
gating people who are hurt by discrimina- 
tion which violates Title VIII to more ex- 
pensive and time consuming court processes. 

3. The Hefiin amendment denying vic- 
tims of discrimination the right to par- 
ticipate in the administrative hearing, to 
be represented by an attorney, and to call 
witnesses. It is unfair to exclude the victim 
from the administrative hearings, particu- 
larly since the decision of an ALJ under the 
Committee bill can only be appealed to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals on the basis of the 
record of the administrative hearing. Leav- 
ing a plaintiff only the option of appeal on 
the basis of a record which may be inade- 
quate is grossly unfair and undermines the 
due process to which all complainants 
should be entitled. 

4. The Simpson amendment which vi- 
tiates the validity of HUD regulations. This 
provision in the Committee bill robs HUD’s 
administrative regulations of the force of 
law and makes a travesty of the federal sys- 
tem. It would make civil rights enforce- 
ment a second class process, and treat it 
differently than other government regula- 
tions. 

These four provisions of S. 506 as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee are inimical to 
the spirit of the Fair Housing Act. We sup- 
port any amendments on the floor to alter 
or remove these four provisions. We urge you 
to support such moves and vote against 
these harmful provisions. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to 
share our views on S, 506. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. HATCHER, 
President. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE BLIND, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We urgently request that 
you be present for the Judiciary Commit- 
tee mark-up scheduled to begin at 10:00 a.m. 
on Wednesday, July 23, 1980 and that you 
support the Bayh-Heflin version of S. 506. 

The attached resolution, unanimously 
passed at our recent national convention, 
recognizes the serious problems faced by 
blind and disabled Americans because of 
discrimination in the sale of rental of hous- 
ing and the resolution expresses our strong 
support of S. 506, as it would be amended 
by the Bayh-Heflin proposal. 

Please attend the Judiciary Committee 
mark-up and vote favorably on the Bayh- 
Heflin version of S. 506. 

Thank you for your concern for and sup- 
port of blind and disabled persons. 

Sincerely, 
KATHLEEN MEGIVERN, 
Staf Attorney. 
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Whereas discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing continues to be a serious 
problem for blind and disabled persons; and 

Whereas the members of the American 
Council of the Blind unanimously endorsed 
the Fair Housing Act Amendments, H.R. 5200 
and S. 506, during their 1979 national con- 
vention; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
recently passed H.R. 5200 and action is now 
required by the Senate if this bill is to be- 
come law; and 

Whereas the version of S. 506 which is 
currently pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has been seriously 
weakened by an amendment sponsored by 
Senator DeConcini; and 

Whereas if the legislation is passed in this 
weakened form it will be of little benefit to 
blind or disabled persons; and 

Whereas Senators Bayh and Heflin have 
proposed an amendment which will restore 
S. 506 to its full level of effectiveness and 
strength; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Council of the 
Blind in convention assembled this 18th 
day of July, 1980 in Louisville, Kentucky, 
that the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
be urged to favorably report S. 506 as it 
would be amended by Senators Bayh and 
Heflin; and further, that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee take this action as soon as possible 
on Tuesday, July 22, 1980; be it further 

Resolved that all members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate be urged to support S. 506, as it would 
be amended by the Bayh-Heflin proposal and 
that if opponents of this bill attempt to 
block passage by means of a filibuster, all 
members of the U.S. Senate are urged to vote 
in favor of cloture so that S. 506 can be duly 
considered; be it further 

Resolved that every state affillate of the 
American Council of the Blind be urged to 
contact their Senators asking support of 
S. 506 and that the National Office of the 
American Council of the Blind deliver this 
resolution to every member of the U.S. 
Senate. 2 


NATIONAL Low Income Hovsrnc 
COALITION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1980. 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Dirksen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tep: I understand that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will meet on Wednes- 
day, July 23, at 10 a.m., to consider the Fair 
Housing Amendments Act, S. 506. On behalf 
of the National Low Income Housing Coali- 
tion, I urge your support of strong adminis- 
trative enforcement procedures as embodied 
in the Bayh-Heflin substitute to S. 506. 


The Fair Housing Amendments Act is one 
of the most important pieces of civil rights 
legislation in a decade. Discrimination in 
housing sales and rental is one of the most 
prevalent forms of discrimination, and has 
extremely far-reaching and insidious effects. 
Housing discrimination can end if but only 
if there are strong and effective enforcement 
mechanisms readily available to all. I urge 
your support of these crucial enforcement 
procedures. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp W. BROOKE, 
Chairperson. 


NATIONAL BLACK CAUCUS OF LOCAL 
ELECTED OFFICIALS, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1980. 
Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that the Senate Judiciary Committee will 
be considering S. 506, the Fair Housing 
Amendments Bill, at a mark-up session on 
June 24. It is vitally important that the Sen- 
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ate Committee report this needed legislation 
favorably and quickly, to facilitate its enact- 
ment during this session of Congress. 

S. 506 strengthens the existing federal fair 
housing law in a variety of significant ways. 
First, it adds protection against housing dis- 
crimination for handicapped persons. Second, 
it clarifies certain ambiguities in the law’s 
coverage. Third, and most important, it 
strengthens enforcement of the law by pro- 
viding alternatives to sole recourse to court 
action. The bill offers real hope that the 
promise of fair housing, which Congress 
pledged in 1968, can be achieved im fact as 
well as in legal theory. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights recently concluded its mark-up 
of S. 506. Unfortunately, the Subcommittee 
added several amendments which severely 
weaken the legislation. Chief among these 
weakening amendments is one that would 
provide a form of exemption for real estate 
appraisers and one that would eliminate ex- 
press reference to property insurance in the 
coverage of Title VIII. By far the most crip- 
pling amendment adopted by the Subcom- 
mittee is the one that would eliminate ad- 
ministrative enforcement and substitute a 
complex system of magistrates and courts in 
its place. We urge the full Committee to re- 
store the bill to its previous form and to 
override the adverse actions taken by the 
Subcommittee. We especially urge you and 
the Committee to restore administrative en- 
forcement to the bill so that the thousands 
of people who are daily subjected to the in- 
sult and humiliation of housing discrimina- 
tion can have the realistic hopes of securing 
their fair housing rights. 

We again urge the Committee to act favor- 
ably and expeditiously on this important leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely, 


Woopy ETHERLY, Jr., 
President, NBC/LEO and Councilman, 


Flint, Mich. 
THE NATIONAL URBAN COALITION, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1980. 

Deak SENATOR: I am writing to express 
once again my support for the Fair Housing 
Amendments and to emphasize the vital 
importance of the Bayh-Heflin amendment 
to allow administrative law judges to rule on 
discrimination complaints brought before 
HUD. I view this as a major civil rights bill 
and the Bayh-Heflin amendment as an ab- 
solutely essential addition to the text. 

Other enforcement proposals—(1) to al- 
low administrative law judges to hear com- 
plaints from those directly affected by dis- 
criminatory actions but to require class ac- 
tions to be heard by the courts, or (2) to 
require reconciliation through HUD first 
followed by binding arbitration—are un- 
satisfactory if we wish adequately to protect 
the civil rights of all Americans. 

I have strong objections to (1) any lan- 
guage which would attempt to distinguish 
between the intent and the effect of dis- 
crimination, and (2) any amendment which 
would provide for legislative veto of an ad- 
ministrative law judge’s decision. One other 
Hatch amendment on exclusionary zoning 
and Thurmond amendments to limit puni- 
tive damages to $1,000 and to undermine the 
bill's commitment to strong affirmative ac- 
tion are also unacceptable. 

Finally, I favor eliminating language which 
would allow appraisers to consider “all rele- 
vant factors” in making their appraisals and 
would clearly have the effect of allowing 
discrimination in this field. 

I urge you to consider the obstacles which 
still today may prevent minorities, women, 
elderly or handicapped Americans—anyone 
who is different—from renting an- apart- 
ment or buying a house. With this legisla- 
tion you can do much to help remove the 
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obstacles where they occur so that some day 
the question simply will not arise. 
Sincerely, 
M. Cart HOLMAN, 
President. 


[Memorandum] 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1980. 
To: Members of the United States Senate. 
From: Ruth J. Hinerfeld, President and 
Ruth Robbins, Action Chair. 
Re: Fair Housing Amendments Act, S. 506. 

The League of Women Voters of the 
United States urges you to support the 
Fair Housing Amendments, S. 506, when it 
comes to the Senate floor this month. 
Equal access to housing came one step 
closer to reality when the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported S. 506 with a strong 
administrative enforcement provision. The 
League endorses this administrative enforce- 
ment mechanism because it strengthens the 
1968 Fair Housing Act by giving the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment the enforcement tools and adminis- 
trative powers necessary to ensure fair hous- 
ing for all citizens. 

The committee bill provides strong ad- 
ministrative enforcement through admin- 
istrative law judges (ALJs) that will be 
selected and housed by a new, presidentially 
appointed Fair Housing Review Commis- 
sion. This provision, offered in the com- 
mittee by Senators Bayh and Heflin, will 
provide victims of housing discrimination 
with prompt and effective relief of their 
complaints. Two amendments may be of- 
fered on the floor that will eliminate the 
administrative remedy in favor of more 
costly and time-consuming judicial proce- 
dures. The League urges you to support the 
committee's administrative enforcement 
procedure and to oppose any attempts to 
weaken it or to strike it from the bill. 

In the committee bill there are two 
amendments which we believe significantly 
weaken its effectiveness. The first, offered 
by Senator Hatch, is an “intent” amend- 
ment for the appraisal process. It would 
require an intent, rather than effects test, 
to find an appraisal discriminatory. Thus, 
while the effect of the appraisal may very 
well be discriminatory, if intent cannot be 
proven, appraisals are not covered by the 
law. The League urges you to vote to re- 
move this amendment from the bill, because 
we believe that any discrimination, no mat- 
ter the origin, should not be sanctioned 
under law. 

The other amendment, offered in com- 
mittee by Senator Heflin, is a “standing” 
amendment. It would limit the access to 
the administrative enforcement procedures 
of the bill to those persons who have ac- 
tually been denied access to housing. The 
League also encourages you to remove this 
amendment because it not only limits ac- 
cess to the administrative enforcement pro- 
cedure established in the bill, but limits 
the amount of access under current court 
decisions. It would exclude those victims 
of area-wide steering or red-lining. This is 
clearly 8 step backward in civil rights 
enforcement. 

On the Senate floor, another pair of amend- 
ments requiring “intent” to be proven in 
cases involving discriminatory zoning prac- 
tices or in all cases of housing discrimina- 
tion will be offered by Senator Hatch. These 
amendments would force the victim to prove 
that the alleged discriminator meant to dis- 
criminate. The League urges you to vote 
against these amendments because, as noted 
above, we believe any discrimination, inten- 
a or not, should not be sanctioned under 
aw. 
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In conclusion, the LWVUS urges you to 
support the Fair Housing Amendments, one 
of the most important pieces of civil rights 
legislation this decade. We oppose any efforts 
to weaken the Bayh-Heflin administrative en- 
forcement mechanism in the committee bill. 
We support removal from the committee bill 
of the Hatch “intent” amendment for ap- 
praisers and the Heflin “standing” amend- 
ment. And, we oppose the two Hatch “in- 
tent” amendments that will be offered on 
the floor. A strong fair housing bill will 
make equal access to housing, a major con- 
cern to the League for many years, a reality 
for all American citizens. 

NETWORK, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1980. 

DEAR SENATOR: Very soon you will be vot- 
ing on a most important civil rights bill, the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1980. 
NETWORK firmly believes that housing dis- 
crimination will continue to exist unless the 
necessary amendments are adopted which 
would rectify the enforcement procedures 
for fair housing. 

S. 506, as passed by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is a favorable step in that direc- 
tion. It includes acceptable administrative 
enforcement provisions and coverage of the 
handicapped. 

However, it also includes provisions that 
weaken the bill. It virtually exempts ap- 
praisers by permitting them to report factors 
such as race or ethnicity, so long as there is 
no intent to discriminate; it denies an ad- 
ministrative remedy to people who are 
harmed by discriminatory housing practices 
but are not the “immediate” or “direct” vic- 
tims; it denies the victim of discrimination 
the right to participate in the administra- 
tive hearing, to be represented by an attor- 
ney and to call witnesses. 

NETWORK urges you to support the com- 
mittee version of S. 506 and to support any 
strengthening amendments offered on the 
floor. 

NETWORK urges you to vote against any 
weakening amendments that will be offered 
including: 

Amendments by Senator Thurmond which 
would destroy the Administrative remedy, 

Amendments by Senator Hatch which 
would require racial intent to be proved to 
establish an unfair housing practice—either 
in cases involving discriminatory zoning 
practices or in all cases. 

The right to choose a home freely is a right 
that can no longer be ignored. This bill must 
pass. It cannot become a pawn in political 
maneuvering. It is a right within our tra- 
dition, and we must honor it. 

Sincerely, 
Carnot Coston, OP, 
Executive Director. 
NANCY SYLVESTER, 
Lobbyist. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
FOR INTERRACIAL JUSTICE, 
September 22, 1980. 

Dear SENATOR: I urge and beg you to work 
with Senator Byrd, the Majority Leader, to 
see that S. 506, the Fair Housing Bill, is 
brought to a vote before the Senate recesses 
for the November Elections. 

Senator, there is a clear and documented 
need for this piece of legislation. We know 
the size and extent of the present injury. I 
know that some of your Colleagues harbor 
grave misgivings about the administrative 
law fudge provision—but those are unsub- 
stantiated fears overagainst clear docu- 
mented evidence on the side of those who 
press for some relief for certain populations 
currently suffering from the effects of dis- 
crimination. s 

Senator, we are not without some experi- 
ence of the ALJ procedure. S. 506 attempts to 
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iddle course which would protect 
tis atna rights of all the parties con- 
cerned. As you know, Senator, the Bill en- 
visages a judiciary appeal of administrative 
ated bring S. 506 to a vote before 
you recess in early October. 
All that is good. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
POLITICAL CAUCUS, 

Washington, D.C., September 19, 1980. 

DEAR SENATOR: You will soon have an op- 
portunity to vote on major civil rights legis- 
lation, the Fair Housing Amendments. Be- 
cause this legislation would give the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment the power to issue orders stopping 
discrimination in housing (rather than 
simply suggesting that the discrimination 
be halted), we support it wholeheartedly. 

Until women and minorities are accorded 
equitable treatment when buying or rent- 
ing homes, it is essential that the federal 
government take responsible action to en- 
sure that no person is denied housing on the 
basis of race, color, religion, national origin 
or sex. 

All families deserve to have equal, barrier- 
free access to adequate shelter. 

We encourage you to vote for this im- 
portant legislation, and against any weaken- 
ing amendments. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL B. GROSSMAN, 

National President, Women’s Equity 
Action League. 

Irs F. MITGANG, 

National Chair, National Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEGRO BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMENS’ CLUBs, INC. 

Washington, D.C., September 9, 1980. 

DEAR SENATOR: The National Association 
of Negro Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, Inc. urges you to support S. 506, the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1980. 

This legislation should be passed without 
weakening amendments, especially any 
amendment to destroy the administrative 
remedy for enforcement. 

We also oppose the “so called” Hatch 
amendment which would add a requirement 
that the victim prove that the discriminator 
“meant” to discriminate. This amendment 
would undermine the entire foundation of 
the fair housing law. 

This is the most important civil rights bill 
in a decade and we urge that you support 
our position. 

The NANBPWC, Inc. is a national organi- 
zation with 350 clubs in 35 states. 

Sincerely, 
Mary SINGLETARY, 
Presiden 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1980. 
Hon. Eowarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: As you well know, 
the Fair Housing Act Amendments of 1979 is 
one of the most important pieces of civil 
rights legislation in some time. The National 
Urban League has been working for its pas- 
sage over a year, and is pleased that a strong 
bill has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are hopeful that we can 
secure a similar success in the Senate. 

Although we recognize that your schedule 
is extremely busy and that you have many 
priorities, we would like to urge you to per- 
sonally chair the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee consideration of S. 506. Your influence 
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and acumen will be invaluable in ensuring 
that the Committee reports out a favorable 
bill. The Subcommittee version of the legis- 
lation contains three particularly regressive 
amendments, and we know that your partic- 
ipation and leadership will be essential in 
the effort to defeat them. 

Sincerely, 

MAUDINE R. COOPER, 
Acting Vice President for Washington 
Operations. 


[Memorandum] 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1980. 

To: All Members of the Senate. 
From: Mary Jane Patterson, Director, Robert 

Barrie, Associate Director. 
Subject: S. 506, Fair Housing Amendments 

Act of 1980. 

The General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. has often 
spoken forcefully and directly to the issue of 
discrimination of all forms, and on numer- 
ous occasions, has made special reference to 
housing discrimination. 

Following that tradition, and under the 
authority of the General Assembly, we now 
write to urge you to support the fair housing 
bill, to oppose amendments that would 
weaken it, and support amendments that 
would strengthen it. 

We regard as especially important the ad- 
ministrative enforcement provisions of the 
bill as reported by Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Please oppose any effort to strike or 
weaken them, or to require proof of intent 
to discriminate before violations can be 
found. 

On the other hand, we hope you will sup- 
port floor amendments which will strengthen 
the bill. The committee bill would exempt 
real estate appraisers from its provisions by 
permitting them to report such factors as 
race or ethnicity, as long as there is no in- 
tention to discriminate. Please support ef- 
forts to close that loop hole. Other provisions 
which will strengthen the bill are those 
which will affect standing to bring com- 
plaints or participate in hearings before Ad- 
ministrative Law Judges and strengthen the 
power of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to issue viable fair hous- 
ing regulations. 

If there is an attempt to filibuster the bill, 
please vote for cloture. This bill can be a 
major step in the forward march against dis- 
crimination. Please do all you can to enhance 
that outcome and prevent amendments 
which would make it a backward rather than 
a forward step. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary—at least for 1 more week—I wish 
to indicate how much all the members of 
the committee and how much all of us 
in the Senate owe to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), who 
is the prime sponsor of this measure, for 
the work he has done in the committee 
and the markup in getting this measure 
to the floor. His tireless efforts and his 
constancy of purpose have brought this 
measure to the Senate Calendar, where 
it has been for some period of time. 

I believe that all of us who speak in 
support of this legislation acknowledge 
his primacy and his leadership in this 
area, and I welcome his comments. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the very thoughtful and gracious re- 
marks of my friend and colleague and 
chairman, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Indeed, he, as much as the Senator 
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from Indiana, has been responsible for 
this measure. Ever since the two of us 
had the good fortune to arrive in the 
Senate about the same time, the Senator 
from Massachusetts and the Senator 
from Indiana have shared a common 
bond of trying to root out, once and for 
all, the last vestiges of slavery and 
second-class citizenship. I have consid- 
ered it a pleasure to work with him. It 
has been an honor to do so. 

Although some of us may be following 
this battle from environs different from 
those of the U.S. Senate, we will be more 
than willing to help carry the spears for 
those who remain and to sort of serve 
as quartermasters on the outside, until 
we finally are rid of this terrible blight 
on America of second-class citizenship. 

I thank the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for the role he has played as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. I 
want the Recorp to show that it has been 
an exemplary record of great accom- 
Plishment, and the Senate and the coun- 
try are in his debt. 

In the closing days of this session, I 
believe it is appropriate to make a major 
effort to try to capstone the work of 
this 2-year term, to see if we finally can 
put teeth into the housing laws as they 
have been described very well by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

No place do I find discrimination 
more distasteful—save perhaps in the 
voting booth—than in the area of dis- 
crimination in housing. We have a great 
deal of discussion about our home being 
our castle. The fact is that for those 
who happen to have a certain color, a 
certain surname, or even a certain dis- 
ability, they cannot live in a castle, even 
if they can afford it, because they are 
prohibited, very subtly in some neigh- 
borhoods, from buying adequate hous- 
ing for themselves and their families. 

I ask the Senate's tolerance, in fol- 
lowing my good friend from Massachu- 
setts, very briefly, to add my views to 
those which have been appropriately 
and adequately discussed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

I am glad to see that the Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act is finally before 
the Senate. I would prefer to have had 
the bill brought up earlier, before this 
last week of the 96th Congress. 


I feel it is important for the Senate 
to consider and pass on this subject 
which I feel is the most important civil 
rights bill for a decade. 

In addition to expressing my deep 
appreciation of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts as the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I think we owe the 
distinguished majority leader a debt of 
gratitude for his willingness to join in 
this effort and try to find a way parlia- 
mentarily in which here in the closing 
days of this session we can pass this 
important piece of legislation. 

As we all know, Mr. President, the 
other body passed a comparable bill, 
H.R. 5200, on June 12 of this year, some 
time ago. I was just thinking back. My 
distinguished friend and colleague from 
Maryland and I introduced this bill on 
March 1, 1979, even longer ago and it 
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has been pending on the Senate Calen- 
dar since August 26 of this year. 

It seems to me it is high time for the 
bill to come up. The only action neces- 
sary for the bill to become law is for the 
Senate to act swiftly and send the bill 
to the President. There is no time or need 
for delay, and I hope my colleagues will 
resolve their differences as quickly as 
possible and move this legislation on so 
that the President may affix his signa- 
ture to it before the end of the year. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to have a 
brief review in general of what S. 506 or 
indeed H.R. 5200 does. What are the 
basic principles and basic mechanisms? 

First of all, S. 506 and H.R. 5200 amend 
the 12-year-old Fair Housing Act, title 
VIII of the Civil Rights Act, in two sig- 
nificant ways. 

First, they would set up a govern- 
mental enforcement mechanism. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts has pointed 
out, we have had this very important 
area of legislation covered for a good 
deal of time, for more than 10 years, but 
we have not had the kind of enforce- 
ment mechanism that made the law in 
practical terms worth much more than 
the paper it was written on. Indeed it 
has given individual rights, but these in- 
dividual rights have been very insuffi- 
cient when one looks at the invidious 
patterns of discrimination which would 
exclude whole populations of our society 
from access to adequate housing. 

So the first goal which would be ac- 
complished by the passage of either of 
these pieces of legislation would be to 
provide an enforcement mechanism 
which would make meaningful the Fair 
Housing Act, title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act, and provide this guarantee for all 
of our citizens. For the first time, we 
would allow the Federal Government to 
protect all people covered by title VIII, 
all people, not just those who had the re- 
sources and the determination to bring 
a suit on their own. 

Also, at the present time, the Fair 
Housing Act is the only civil rights act 
that places the burden of vindicating 
his or her rights solely on the victim of 
discriminatory practices. Quite the con- 
trary to the expression of concern by 
some who oppose this legislation that 
this is a big step, it is an unusual step. 
The fact of the matter is that the ex- 
ception, the unusual facet of all of our 
civil rights bills is the Fair Housing Act 
which is the only Civil Rights Act that 
does not provide an enforcement mecha- 
nism short of placing the total burden 
of vindication on the aggrieved party. 

The victim of discrimination or ag- 
grieved persons could proceed to remedy 
housing discrimination in three basic 
ways. 

First, through administrative action, 
through HUD, where the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development would 
bring an action for the aggrieved person 
before an administrative law judge. 

Second, the Federal district court 
where the Department of Justice would 
be the moving force. HUD could refer 
a charge of discriminatory housing 
practice to the Attorney General who 
could then bring an action in Federal 
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district court on behalf of an aggrieved 
person. 

And third, the Federal district court, 
of course, would still remain a forum for 
an individual suit. An aggrieved person 
would still retain under this act the au- 
thority which is currently in the law of 
filing an action in district court under 
the Fair Housing Act. 

This has proved to be very insufficient. 
It has been very difficult for the average 
aggrieved party, oftentimes low income, 
of modest means, to be able to summon 
up the resources necessary to pursue this 
action. So it has not worked well. But we 
do not feel that we should deny aggrieved 
parties that right so we just add that to 
the other two more significant new en- 
forcement mechanisms. 

The second feature of this bill is that 
it adds handicapped as a protected class 
under title VIII: This means that all the 
rights to fair and open housing now 
available to racial and ethnic minorities 
will be available to handicapped indi- 
viduals. Of these rights one of the most 
significant is the prohibitions against 
exclusionary zoning. As with racial and 
ethnic minorities, title 804 of title VIII 
would be amended by either of these bills 
to prevent States and localities from 
using zoning ordinances to exclude group 
homes or community residences of eight 
or fewer persons simply because handi- 
capped persons would be living there 

This is a type of a most invidious dis- 
crimination which I think has passed 
us by and the most sensitive of our citi- 
zens are not aware of it, the fact that 
people because of certain disabilities, 
certain problems they have with mind or 
body, are denied equal access to a home 
with others who are more fortunate as 
far as their physical and mental capac- 
ities are concerned. 

So the second significant feature of 
either one of these bills is to bring into 
the law that element against which we 
are leveling the forces of Government 
to prohibit discrimination, those in- 
dividuals who are disabled by one means 
or another so that we will stop once 
and for all the discrimination which 
now exists in many communities against 
those who are disabled when they try 
to buy a place in which to live. 

There have been a number of com- 
promises made in the bill since it was 
introduced. I look at the bill as it is now 
constituted. It seems to me there are 
only two areas of possible disagreement. 
They concern the enforcement mecha- 
nism and the standard of proof needed 
to show a violation of title VIII of the 
Fair Housing Act. 


I thought it might be helpful here in 
these early stages of this discussion to 
emphasize the pros and cons of the var- 
ious means of handling these two par- 
ticular very sensitive areas, and I think 
the Senator from Indiana would be less 
than honest and I think most all of us 
who have dealt with this issue over a 
number of months or years understand 
that is a very controversial question. The 
fact of the matter is we have to have the 
courage, it seems to me, to stand up and 
say we are going to take the steps neces- 
sary to stop people from being kept out 
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of homes in neighborhoods because they 
happen to oe a certain color or have 
physical disabilities or because they have 
certain ethnic surnames. We are either 
going to stand up and be counted on this 
or we are not. The time has long passed, 
it seems to me, for us to find excuses to 
temper our action. Let us stand up and 
do the job the way it should be done. 

As I look at these two areas, I call the 
attention of the Senate, first of all, to 
the enforcement controversy. 

Under existing title VIII, the only real 
enforcement mechanism available to 
persons subjected to unlawful housing 
discrimination is the time-consuming 
and expensive process of court action. 
Over the 12 years since title VIII was 
enacted, this has proved to be a funda- 
mental weakness in the law, as I said 
earlier. Indeed, the lack of access to 
expeditious enforcement of title VIII 
rights is responsible, in large part, for 
the relative ineffectiveness of that im- 
portant law in achieving its goal of elim- 
inating housing discrimination through- 
out the country. 

So by changing and by adding an en- 
forcement mechanism we really make a 
great law an effective law, instead of 
one that is just nice to read. 

This basic weakness was obvious to the 
bipartisan cosponsors and, accordingly, 
an alternative to sole recourse to judicial 
action is included in the bill, an admin- 
istrative enforcement procedure. This 
administrative procedure was worked 
out after careful deliberation and repre- 
sents, in fact, substantial modifications 
from the original version of S. 506 or 
HR. 5200. Anyone who has followed the 
course of this legislation will see that 
there has been a significant effort made 
on the part of those of us who have 
sponsored this legislation to try to reach 
an accommodation with those who are 
on the other side of this issue. These 
modifications were aimed at assuring 
due process for all parties, fairness and 
impartiality throughout the course of the 
administrative enforcement process, and 
complete separation of the roles of pros- 
ecutor and adjudicator. Thus, the role of 
adjudicator is entirely separated from 
HUD, which performs the investigative 
function. That is different, let me say, 
than the way in which the bill was orig- 
inally introduced. The role of adjudica- 
tor is carried out by administrative law 
judges, who are employees of the Fair 
Housing Review Commission, an agency 
totally independent of HUD. The Fair 
Housing Review Commission consists of 
three members who are appointed by the 
President for established terms. They 
may not be removed except for “ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office.” Further, the Commission is 
free to reverse decisions by the admin- 
istrative law judges if it disagrees with 
those decisions. Appeal to the courts is 
then provided under the traditional 
standard of review. 


The minority proposal would substi- 
tute for this expeditious procedure a 
mechanism even more cumbersome and 
time-consuming than that which has al- 
ready proved unsatisfactory under exist- 
ing title VIII. Furthermore, the mecha- 
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nism proposed by those who desire to 
amend this enforcement provision would 
constitute a distortion of basic prin- 
ciples underlying recent congressional 
legislation concerning the basic purpose 
of U.S. magistrates in that law which 
has only recently been passed and is still 
in the process of being organized. 

Under the minority’s proposal, hear- 
ings would be held, not by traditional 
administrative law judges, but by U.S. 
magistrates, who are agents of Federal 
district courts. These magistrate hear- 
ings would be without regard to the con- 
sent of the parties. Following a decision 
by the magistrate, there could be an 
appeal to the district court for a de novo 
jury trial. This would render the magis- 
trate hearing process a useless exercise 
in that any party seeking a delay would 
undoubtedly demand—and receive—a de 
novo jury trial by the district court after 
the magistrate proceeding. So we are 
making it more difficult than it is now 
and more time consuming. 

This proposal offers no real alternative 
to the existing unsatisfactory court en- 
forcement mechanism afforded under 
title VIII. Indeed, it merely provides an 
additional cumbersome step to the exist- 
ing court enforcement mechanism that 
has already demonstrated its unsatisfac- 
tory cumbersomeness. Further, its use of 
the magistrate mechanism would serious- 
ly compromise important procedural 
safeguards that provided the basis for 
successful enactment of the magistrates 
legislation. 

First, under the magistrates legisla- 
tion, enacted just last year, cases may 
not be referred to magistrates without 
the consent of the parties. By contrast, 
under the minority proposal, referral to 
magistrates would be mandatory, with- 
out regard to the consent of the parties, 
even without consultation with them. 

Second, under the magistrates legisla- 
tion, hearings by magistrates are not 
subject to a de novo jury trial by the 
district court. Rather, the magistrate’s 
hearing, conducted with the consent of 
the parties, takes the place of the tradi- 
tional district court trial. Again by con- 
trast, under the minority proposal, the 
mandatory magistrate’s hearing would be 
merely a prelude to the full-scale district 
court jury trial that is now, and has al- 
ways been, available. Thus, the minority 
proposal would not only undermine basic 
principles of the recent—and relatively 
untested—magistrates legislation, but it 
would do so for no salutary purpose. 

The purported justification of the need 
for this proposal is to assure due process. 
It is, mistakenly, argued in the report 
that title VIII was a criminal statute and 
thus the constitutional guarantee of a 
jury trial in all criminal cases was ap- 
plicable. While the minority report seems 
to recognize that title VIII is a civil 
statute, it still asserts that the authority 
to impose civil penalties, as provided 
under S. 506, also invokes the constitu- 
tional jury trial requirement provided 
for under a criminal statute. So it seems 
to me there is a good deal of incon- 
sistency there as far as the minority 
report contained on the bill. 

This view of the requirements of the 
Constitution is plainly wrong. It ignores 
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the fact that the courts, including the 
U.S. Supreme Court, have uniformly up- 
held and approved the imposition of civil 
penalties through administrative en- 
forcement, and expressly rejected the as- 
sertion that a jury trial is constitution- 
ally required. It also ignores the careful 
due process safeguards provided by the 
committee to assure full protection of 
the rights of all parties. These safeguards 
go well beyond those afforded under uni- 
versally accepted administrative proce- 
dure. Further, it ignores more than five 
decades of experience in administrative 
enforcement, during which the courts 
have carefully scrutinized—and uni- 
formly approved—similar enforcement 
procedures. Indeed, there are currently 
348 Federal statutes that authorize the 
provision of civil penalties. Of these, 141 
include an express delegation to an ad- 
ministrative agency with authority to im- 
pose the penalty. Many of these statutes 
contain procedures that provide consid- 
erably less in the way of assurances of 
fairness and impartiality than those con- 
tained in the Judiciary Committee bill. 


Yet, the four minority members would 
single out fair housing as the one matter 
that should be subject to special jury 
trial requirements. Their arguments 
simply do not stand up under the test 
of logic, law, or experience. The com- 
mittee considered, and wisely rejected, 
this proposal. 

2. DISCRIMINATORY INTENT VERSUS DISCRIMINA- 
TORY EFFECT 

The second proposal by the four mi- 
nority Senators would make a radical 
change in the standard of proof in title 
VITI cases. It would require a demon- 
stration of discriminatory intent for pur- 
poses of showing a violation of title VIII. 
Unlike their first proposal, which would 
nullify a salutary procedural change in 
existing title VIII, this minority pro- 
posal would represent a reversal of exist- 
ing substantive court precedents on the 
standard of proof required under title 
VIII. The proposal would require that 
in all zoning or other land use cases, dis- 
criminatory intent must be proved to es- 
tablish a violation of title VIII. It would 
also require that in all other cases 
brought under title VIII, discriminatory 
intent must be proved. The Senate should 
affirm the committee’s decision. 

First, the proposal is based on a set 
of factual premises that are simply 
wrong. The minority asserts that HUD, 
through administrative fiat, has estab- 
lished discriminatory effect as the stand- 
ard of proof in title VIII cases. This is 
demonstrably wrong. HUD, which has 
no enforcement authority under title 
VIII, has issued no rulings on the title 
VIII standard of proof, either in land 
use or any other fair housing cases. 
Those rulings have been made by the 
courts, and in cases initiated almost en- 
tirely by private parties, not by the Gov- 
ernment. Further, all zoning and other 
land use cases would have to be referred, 
under the bill, to the courts. They would 
not be eligible for administrative deci- 
sion. Thus, the standard of proof in such 
cases would continue to be subject to 
court determination, on the traditional 
case-by-case basis. 


Second, the proposal is based on the in- 
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correct assessment of court decisions on 
the title VIII standard of proof. The 
courts are not, as the minority suggests, 
divided on the correct standard of proof 
under title VIII. Over the 12 years since 
title VIII was enacted, 6 of the 10 
U.S. courts of appeals—second, third, 
fifth, seventh, eighth, and ninth—have 
rendered decisions on this issue in State 
or local land use cases. All have held that 
discriminatory effect is the correct 
standard. “Effect, not motivation, is the 
touchstone * * *” (under title VIII) * 

In addition, the minority has misrepre- 
sented the meaning of discriminatory 
effect for title VIII purposes. It does not 
mean, as they suggest, that “propor- 
tional” representation of racial minori- 
ties in the local community is required. 
Nor does it mean that “economic status” 
is added to the scope of protection under 
title VIII. The fair housing law, by its 
terms, is concerned only with discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, sex, 
and national origin. It is solely in this 
context that the courts have evaluated 
the various cases. In so doing, they have 
looked at the inevitable result of the 
challenged conduct—the effect—not 
merely at the sometimes unknowable 
motivation underlying that conduct. 

The courts have also been guided by 
the unbroken line of Supreme Court de- 
cisions in cases under title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the equal employment 
opportunity law. This is the functional 
equivalent of the fair housing law. The 
Supreme Court has uniformly held that 
discriminatory effect, not purpose or in- 
tent, is the correct standard of proof. 

Thus, as the majority report accu- 
rately states, S. 506 would merely reaffirm 
existing judicial interpretation of title 
VIII. By contrast, the minority proposal 
would roll back more than 10 years of 
consistent court precedent and establish 
a totally different—and much more 
stringent—standard of proof under title 
VII 


Third, the proposal would be unwise as 
a policy matter. Land use cases, as well as 
other complex or novel matters, must be 
referred to the courts for decision. The 
minority proposal would have the unfor- 
tunate result of tying the hands of the 
courts, preventing them from exercising 
their sound discretion and judgment in 
deciding fair housing cases. Instead, a 
rigid “intent” standard would be imposed 
for land use or other types of title VIII 
cases. In light of the minority’s professed 
faith in the courts as the one institution 
to which protection of due process rights 
can be entrusted, this restriction sounds, 
at the least, a discordant note. 

Fourth, the fair housing amendments 
hill is intended to strengthen title VIII. 
Indeed, all members of the committee 
profess full support for strengthening 
the law. But there can be no doubt that 
imposition of an “intent” test would con- 
stitute a significant weakening of the 
substance of the protections afforded 
under existing title VIII as interpreted 


1 Indeed, in the one contrary private hous- 
ing discrimination case cited by the minority, 
the court acknowledged that in cases chal- 
lenging governmental action, such as land 
use cases, discriminatory effect is the correct 
standard. 
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by the courts. It would be a strange re- 
sult if this legislation, intended to cor- 
rect the various title VIII inadequacies 
demonstrated over the past 12 years, 
resulted instead in introducing addi- 


tional inadequacies. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield momen- 
tarily—— 

Mr. BAYH. Yes, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. I call up a 
cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been presented under 
rule XXII, the Chair, without objection, 
directs the clerk to read the motion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 


follows: 
CLorure MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close debate on the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of HR. 
5200, an act to amend title VIII of the act 
commonly called the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 to revise the procedures for the en- 
forcement of fair housing, and for other 
purposes. 

Robert C. Byrd, Edward M. Kennedy, 
Thomas F. Eagleton, Carl Levin, Alan 
Cranston, Howard M. Metzenbaum, Paul 8. 
Sarbanes, Donald W. Riegle, Jr., Max Bau- 
cus, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Birch Bayh, 
Rudy Boschwitz, Charles McC. Mathias, 
Jr., Joseph R. Biden, Jr., Jennings Ran- 
dolph, John Glenn. 


FAIR HOUSING AMENDMENTS 
ACT OF 1980 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague and coworker 
in the vineyard for passage of this legis- 
lation, the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias), who is on the floor prepared 
to make some comments on this bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the bill 
before us represents the culmination of 
almost 3 years of legislative refinement 
by the sponsors of this legislation. 

I might say to the Senator from Indi- 
ana that no one has played a more dis- 
tinguished role in bringing this bill to 
the floor in what I feel is a very accept- 
able form than the Senator from Indi- 
ana. He has been tireless in his efforts 
in this regard, and I think the bill re- 
flects the kind of care, skill, and expe- 
rience that have been invested in it. 

The goal of the bill is to provide en- 
forcement teeth to title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 by providing for an 
expeditious hearing and a resolution of 
individual housing discrimination com- 
plaints brought before HUD. 

The bill does this by providing for siin- 
ple proceedings. I think nobody wants to 
erect any complex or complicated insti- 
tutions at this moment in history, so we 
provide for simple proceedings, for 
speedy disposition of cases, and for a 
reduction of the expense to all of the 
parties. 

ve Me ges while, at the same time, 
pro g the present option of 
the district court. j ome: 
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In addition, the bill provides for a 
de novo review of the decision of the ad- 
ministrative law judge by an independ- 
ent Fair Housing Review Commission 
and by the circuit court of appeals. 

It is my belief that this process will 
expedite the resolution of housing dis- 
crimination complaints and will assure 
that the law of the land is enforced. 

It will also add credence to the exist- 
ing HUD conciliation process as well as 
to the conciliation process that is pres- 
ently available at the State level and at 
the local level where individual cases are 
to be referred by the Secretary of HUD 
in instances where they have substan- 
tially equivalent processes and remedies 
as those which are provided in the bill. 

The National Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing in 1978 con- 
ducted a housing survey of the prac- 
tices of 3,000 brokers and rental agents 
in 40 metropolitan areas. 


The survey was conducted under a 
contract with the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and it re- 
vealed that discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing continues to exist 
even after a decade has passed since the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 


‘This survey is well known and I do 
not want to repeat it, but I would just 
cite for the Senate one example of dis- 
crimination which was recounted by the 
NCDH testers. I will not mention the 
name of the city or the name of the 
State, but the following incident did 
occur: 

In one real estate office the black auditor 
got no response from the agent. The secre- 
tary was told to tell the auditor that the 
company handled only commercial and in- 
dustrial real estate. However, the white au- 
ditor was asked to be seated, offered a busi- 
ness card and asked questions about the kind 
of home she wished to purchase. The agent 
offered to obtain financing for her, and even 
picked her up the next day so they could 
look at homes together. She was shown three 
homes, all in her price range and with good 
financing available. One white auditor re- 
ported that the agent “said I must have been 
from out of town to be requesting ‘East Side’ 
housing” . . . said it was “against the law 
for her to make references to ‘mixed neigh- 
borhoods’ but thought I'd better know first— 
she didn't want me to be walking in ‘cold’ 
and then coming down on her because she 
was showing me ‘mixed areas.” The auditor 
was shown homes in “non-mixed” areas. 


Now that was a documented incident. 
The survey showed that, based on race, 
equal treatment was not accorded to per- 
sons seeking housing. Subsequent anal- 
ysis by HUD showed that equal treat- 
ment was extended to blacks as well as 
whites in only 30 percent of the rental 
market and only 10 percent of the sales 
market surveyed by the National 
Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing. 

I think we all are aware that discrim- 
ination often takes subtle but very effec- 
tive forms. Some examples of housing 
practices that are currently unlawful but 
which still persist include the fact that 
a member of a protected class—and by 
a “protected class,” I would include a 
racial minority or ethnic minority or 
perhaps a woman—might be provided 
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with information different from that 
which is available to other people in the 
public. As a result, housing opportuni- 
ties are made less available to protected 
classes by being told that the unit is not 
available or that the agent is not au- 
thorized to close this particular deal— 
all those kinds of subtle prevarications. 

Second, the kind of practices include 
steering, which is generally meant to 
suggest that blacks seek housing only in 
black neighborhoods or in neighborhoods 
already integrated or mixed and that 
whites stay in white areas. 


Another practice is requiring different 
terms of sale or different rates of rent 
for the protected classes. Obyiously, to 
suggest to one of the protected groups 
that the interest rate is going to be 
higher than for other people would be a 
discouraging factor. And of course the 
term “redlining” is well known in this 
connection; that is the refusal of a lend- 
ing institution to insure or to finance a 
dwelling because of the composition of 
the neighborhood. 


The reasons these practices have per- 
sisted, even after the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, is very simply because 
we do not have an effective method of 
enforcement of that law. 


Under title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has powers, but 
really very weak powers, to enforce the 
law. Essentially, these powers are con- 
fined to documenting instances of dis- 
crimination and then to attempt a proc- 
ess of conciliation. There is no “big 
stick” which could serve as an incentive 
to the disputing parties to reach a mu- 
oy acceptable settlement or agree- 
ment. 


The General Accounting Office, 
also studying this problem in 1978, made 
the following findings about HUD’s fair 
housing efforts: 

The Department’s efforts to resolve dis- 
crimination complaints in the private sector 
have also been ineffective. GAO reviewed 332 
complaints received by three regional offices 
between January 1, 1973, and April 30, 1976, 
and found that the Department was unable 
to resolve 247 for lack of clear evidence of 
discrimination. In 57 cases the Department 
was able to determine that discrimination 
occurred; 36 cases were resolved. Twenty-one 
of the 36 received housing and/or monetary 
compensation. 


Now I am told that since that study 
was made HUD has made a significant 
reduction in its housing discrimination 
caseload and has expedited the disposi- 
tion of pending cases. However, the for- 
mer Secretary of HUD was extremely 
candid when she testified a year or so 
ago. The former Secretary, Patricia 
Harris, said: 

The lack of adequate enforcement power 
has been the most serious obstacle to the 
development of an effective fair housing pro- 
gram within HUD. Our present authority is 
limited to a purely voluntary process of “con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion.” I will 
not dwell upon the. ironies associated with 
a law that mandates HUD to investigate and 
to establish the existence of violations of 
law, and then limits the Secretary to asking 
the discovered lawbreaker whether he wants 
to discuss the matter. Simply put, “concilia- 
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tion” all too often has proved inadequate 
means of securing compliance with the sub- 
stantive provisions of Title VIII. 


Based on this evidence, I th’nk we 
should be proud to bring this bill to the 
floor of the Senate. And I would particu- 
larly salute the sponsors of this fair hous- 
ing bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, who has just spoken, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. JAvits, Mr. HEINZ, 
Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. GLENN, Mr. WEICKER, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. Tsoncas, Mr. 
Bren, Mr. Durkin, and, of course, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee who brings the bill to the floor 
today, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. KENNEDY. 

Now, the bill is useful in spelling out 
the alternative routes which a person 
alleging a discriminatory housing prac- 
tice can pursue at the Federal level. It 
gives the complainant the option of tak- 
ing his or her complaint to the district 
court or of filing a formal complaint with 
HUD where an administrative hearing 
would be held by an independently 
appointed administrative law judge. 

Let me repeat, by an independently 
appointed administrative law judge. 

The bill further insures that HUD 
refers those cases to State and local 
agencies which have already been certi- 
fied by HUD as “substantially equiva- 
lent.” Once a complainant has come to 
HUD, then, the legislation provides that 
HUD may, with reasonable cause, sub- 
pena documents and witnesses, issue in- 
terrogatories, and represent the individ- 
ual complainant. The administrative law 
judge may make findings of fact and 
conclusions of law, order relief, and im- 
pose a civil penalty. 

The complainant is also given the 
option of commencing a civil action up 
to 2 years after the alleged discrimina- 
tory housing practice, provided a hearing 
before the administrative law judge has 
not begun. In such cases, the court can 
appoint an attorney for the plaintiff, and 
award monetary relief, declaratory re- 
lief, and/or punitive damages. The pre- 
vailing party in cases before HUD or the 
courts may also be awarded reasonable 
attorneys’ fees. 

Over 80 percent of this Nation's hous- 
ing is covered by title VIII. The re- 
mainder is covered by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866 with resvect to racial dis- 
crimination. This bill clarifies the defini- 
tion of thos: who are covered by title 
VII to include the physically or mentally 
impaired. 

Last, this bill continues to exemvt 
single, shared units from title VIII cov- 
erage, insuring that persons in individual 
apartments and houses have the right to 
choose those with whom they share com- 
mon facilities. 


Within HUD, responsibility for imple- 
menting title VIII is delegated to the 
HUD regional offices. Each regional office 
has an assistant regional administrator 
for fair housing and equal opportunity 
who will have the day-to-day responsi- 
bility for supervising compliance, field 
suvport, and evaluation. A little over half 
of the time of the people involved in this 
effort is spent on enforcement of title 
VIII and practically all that effort today 
relates to processing of complaints. 
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The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development reports continuing 
progress in reducing the fair housing 
complaint backlog. During fiscal year 
1978, HUD processed 3,910 title VIII com- 
plaints. It reduced its processing time and 
virtually eliminated the backlog. Of 
those 3,910 complaints, 341 or 8 percent 
were successfully conciliated. But this 
record, I think, reveals the weakness of 
the conciliation process. If it had a 
greater responsibility and a greater au- 
thority, and specifically the power to ap- 
pear before an administrative law judge 
on behalf of individual complainants, 
then I think those conciliation cases 
would move along more quickly and a 
great many more would be resolved to 
the satisfaction of all the parties 
involved. 

I think the Senate will agree that the 
time has come for HUD to have the 
authority to take positive action in 
the field of fair housing and equal 
opportunity. 

We can do so by passing this bill today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to have printed in the 
Record an extremely important letter 
addressed to me by Moon Landrieu, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, under date of October 8, 1980, 
and which.I think is a powerful argu- 
ment for the adoption of the pending 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY or HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1980. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. Maruuas, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MATHIAS: This is in response 
to your letter of September 19, 1980 con- 
cerning S. 506, the “Fair Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1980.” I, too, am disturbed by 
the misinformation being circulated about 
the legislation and welcome the opportunity 
to clarify for the record those provisions of 
S. 506 which have been the subject of much 
of this misinformation. 

As reported by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, S. 506 retains the adminis- 
trative hearing process which the President 

as the heart of the proposal to 
strengthen existing Federal fair housing 
enforcement. However, the Committee bill 
has provided special safeguards which exceed 
those already applicable to administrative 
hearings under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (APA) and which ensure an 
absolute separation of the function of hear- 
ing and determining disputes from the 
responsibility for the investigation of 
charges and the presentation of evidence. 
Only the latter functions remain with the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Under S. 506, the outcome of housing 
discrimination charges that cannot be 
resolved by negotiations and conciliation 
would be decided at a “hearing on the 
record” before an impartial administrative 
law judge. Such a hearing would be subject 
to all the procedural safeguards available 
for full-blown evidentiary, trial-type hear- 
ings under the APA. 

Purther to ensure the impartiality of the 
hearing process and the independence of 
the administrative law judges, the Com- 
mittee bill would establish a Fair Housing 
Review Commission as a separate entity 
outside of HUD. The Commission would be 
composed of three persons appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
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the Senate, and the power of the President 
to remove the commissioners would be very 
limited. The Commission would appoint and 
employ the administrative law judges (hired 
according to established merit selection pro- 
cedures and civil service regulations). The 
Senate bill contains special provisions on 
promulgation of a code of ethics to assure 
the independence of the administrative law 
Judges. It also would require the Fair Hous- 
ing Commission, within 180 days of its 
formulation, to promulgate rules of dis- 
covery consistent with the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. 

Additional due process protections under 
the Committee bill include a right by any 
party to an appeal of an order of an admin- 
istrative law judge before the Fair Housing 
Review Commission and subsequent appeal 
to the appropriate circuit court of appeals. 

Opponents of the administrative process 
provided in the bill have sought support for 
a system of magistrate hearings, as a substi- 
tute proposal. Proponents of similar change 
have already fought and lost in the House, 
both in Committee and on the floor. As you 
know, they were also unsuccessful in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

A major basis for supporting an adminis- 
trative procedure as an alternative to court 
action is that it offers a more rapid, simpler 
and less expensive determination of the 
rights of the parties in most of the antici- 
pated 6,000 housing discrimination charges 
received by HUD each year. The magistrate 
proposal, on the other hand, is an extremely 
ponderous procedure. As previously proposed 
before the Senate Committee, this procedure 
provided for judicial review in the district 
court, including a de novo jury trial if re- 
quested by either party, coupled with a sec- 
ond appeal as of right to the appellate court. 
It would thus be costly, time-consuming and 
(probably) seldom employed, since S. 506 
permits direct access to the district court, as 
an alternative to the magistrate process, in 
any event. 

In addition, magistrates, like district 
judges, hear cases in major cities only, and 
in many districts only part-time magistrates 
are available. Administrative law judges, on 
the other hand, would be available on a full- 
time basis and would travel to particular 
communities to hear isolated cases in a locale 
convenient to the parties. 

Although most magistrates are well-quali- 
fied, the magistrate system has been revised 
recently and there are at present many inex- 
perienced magistrates working in the Fed- 
eral district courts. Furthermore, a particu- 
lar magistrate would confront a housing dis- 
crimination case only occasionally, while 
performing other duties most of the time. Ad- 
ministrative law judges who developed expe- 
rience in the hearing of housing discrimina- 
tion cases would, therefore, be better quali- 
fied to determine such cases. 

Opponents of the administrative procedure 
have asserted that administrative law judges 
cannot assess . The sponsors of the 
original bill have argued that damages can 
constitutionally be assessed in the admin- 
istrative hearing. Only post-act litigation 
will settle this issue with any certainty, but 
it should be noted that the mavistrate pro- 
posal considered in committee did not man- 
date that magistrate hearings include trial 
by jury at the magistrate level. Under ex- 
isting law, jury trials are available before 
magistrates only if the parties consent, and 
damages cannot be awarded unless a jury 
is empaneled. It is very unlikely that a re- 
spondent would consent to a jury trial in a 
case where he was facing liability in dam- 
ages. Thus, any possible disability on the 
part of administrative law judges to award 
damages is shared by magistrates, if they 
hear cases without juries. An ALJ’s power 
to award damages is unclear and remains to 
be decided by the courts. It is already a cer- 
tainty, however, that magistrates, as district 
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officers, do not haye power to award 
Spear in the absence of a jury. See Curtis 
v. Loether, 94 S. Ct. (1974). ALJs, however, 
promise the chance to reach final decisions 
faster, thus affording more aggrieved parties 
direct relief in the form of the housing being 
pce of the administrative process 
have erroneously asserted that the bill pro- 
vides for administrative hearings chiefly as 
havens for “testers” who, they say, will seek 
financial settlements and victimize respond- 
ents. Under S. 506, only direct injury con- 
troversies involving deprivation of housing 
or financing could be heard in the admin- 
istrative tribunal. Any case involving indi- 
rectly injured parties would have to be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for litigation. 
The bill also prohibits the Secretary of HUD 
(or any other Federal officer or employee) 
from providing assistance to individuals or 
organizations to “induce violations of this 
title’, unless such action is undertaken for 
the purpose of verifying a violation which 
the Secretary of HUD has reason to believe 
has occurred. 

In our view, the only possible means avail- 
able to provide for effective enforcement of 
individual fair housing rights lies in the 
development of an administrative hearing 
procedure. As indicated, such procedures en- 
sure due process protections for the parties 
equivalent to those which would be provided 
under a magistrate system, while at the same 
time providing faster, less expensive and 
less cumbersome proceedings for the ma. 
jority of cases that HUD receives. In addi- 
tion, the Committee bill provides that com- 
plex cases involving novel legal issues and 
all land use disputes as well as cases involvy- 
ing substantial monetary loss be referred to 
the Attorney General for appropriate court 
action. 

Finally, a major issue which has generated 
much concern and created a great deal of 
confusion involves zoning and local land 
use. Opponents of the bill have totally ig- 
nored the actual content of the bill, using 
S. 506 as a device for attacking the existing 
law. They have claimed that S. 506 gives HUD 
new authority to impose land use controls 
and prescribe the composition of entire 
neighborhoods. Neither the Senate version 
nor the House version of the Fair Housing 
Amendments Act purports to alter existing 
law with regard to land use matters, except 
for an amendment which would limit the 
use of the Fair Housing Act as a basis for 
attacking minimum lot size requirements 
without a showing of intent. In addition, 
both bills would require all land-use or zon- 
ing cases to be heard by courts, rather than 
by administrative law judges. 

The efforts which have been made to de- 
stroy the so-called “effects test” in fair hous- 
ing cases are, again, not directed at the con- 
tent of S. 506, but rather are attempts to pull 
back from established case law. The “effects 
test" that opponents regard with such sus- 
picion is emphatically not the mechani- 
cally-applied rule that the Committee Re- 
port’s Minority Views implies, wherein any 
showing that a racial group is not propor- 
tionally represented leads to instant retri- 
bution by the courts. 

As applied, the effects test is a balancing 
process under which courts have analyzed 
evidence of both invidious purpose and dis- 
proportionate racial impact. When the test 
is applied, a court accepts the assumption 
that in some cases racial discrimination may 
be determined by proof of racially disparate 
effect—but only in circumstances where a 
defendant falls to show adequate non-racial 
justification for his or her actions. Dispro- 
portionate racial impact alone, without re- 
gard to justification—the kind of effects 
test the Minority Views describes—is inade- 
quate to establish a case of discrimination 
in any judicial circuit. 
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The courts have repeatedly noted the dif- 
ficulty (particularly in zoning and land-use 
disputes) of establishing convincing proof 
of intent to discriminate. Discriminators 
seldom are so foolish as to take overt action 
indicating such intent. A zoning board or 
city council pressured by racially-based re- 
sistance to construction of an integrated 
housing project will seldom, if ever, take ac- 
tion which is openly responsive to racial op- 
position. It will be traffic problems, or sewer 
service, or overcrowding in the schools, which 
will go on the record as a basis for rejecting 
the project. In some cases such justifications 
may be valid, and in others they may not. 
The courts, wisely, have recognized that do- 
ing justice is more complicated than reading 
the minutes of a council meeting or trying 
to look into the minds of voting members. 

Preservation of this rational, thoughtful 
mode of analyzing evidence is imperative to 
the success of civil rights law enforcement. 
The “proof of intent” test proposed by oppo- 
nents of S. 506 will be offered on the Senate 
floor as an amendment to S. 506. If success- 
ful, such an amendment would repudiate the 
judiciary’s carefully-balanced standard of 
proof developed over the past two decades. 


Opponents of the bill have further tried 
to confuse the issue and divert attention 
away from the language of the legislation by 
referencing a notice of proposed rulemaking, 
published in the Federal Register in Febru- 
ary 1980, indicating HUD’s intention to pro- 
mulgate regulations involving unlawful zon- 
ing and land use practices. 


As you are aware, under existing law, HUD 
is required to accept and investigate com- 
plaints alleging violations of the prohibitions 
against discrimination in Title VIII and to 
make determinations as to whether to at- 
tempt to resolve matters involved in such 
complaints. The purpose of the proposed 
rulemaking is to provide guidance with re- 
spect to matters to be considered in process- 
ing complaints cognizable under Title VIII 
involving alleged discriminatory practices. 
Existing Title VIII has been judicially con- 
strued to include discriminatory zoning and 
land use actions. HUD does not intend, how- 
ever, through publication of a regulation or 
any other action to infringe on local control 
of zoning and land use matters, but rather 
would enunciate the standard that HUD will 
use in determining whether a violation of 
Title VIII has occurred. It is our hope that 
such an articulation through the regulatory 
process will strengthen enforcement of the 
Act, and provide further guidance to the 
public and the state and local agencies in- 
volved in the various aspects of the housing 
industry. 

It appears to me that you and the other 
sponsors of this vital legislation have ex- 
tended yourselves to accept numerous amend- 
ments to this bill in order to assure proper 
separation of functions, adequate opportu- 
nity for pretrial discovery, and to guarantee 
an unbiased forum. The introduced bill al- 
ways contained adequate due process protec- 
tions, but the many accepted amendments 
have added unprecedented safeguards. The 
administrative hearing process set forth in 
the reported bill has my unqualified support. 

Once again, thank you for contacting the 
Department and allowing us to provide you 
with this clarifying information. 

Sincerely, 
Moon LANDRIEU. 


Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the legislation and hope we 
will proceed to its consideration. 

What are we trying to do in this land 
of the free and the home of the brave? 

It seems to me what we are trying to 
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do is to bring all Americans to the start- 
ing line with an equal chance to succeed. 
And what are the areas where equality is 
of such importance? Certainly, an equal 
chance to vote; certainly, an equal op- 
portunity for a job, not just a job but 
all jobs; certainly, an equal chance for 
accommodations. 

We want equality for all Americans in 
all areas, and this definitely includes the 
opportunity for equal housing. 

The present legislation which we have 
on the books, Mr. President, has not suc- 
ceeded. I think that is pretty clear from 
the documents which have been sub- 
mitted for the Recorp both by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the senior Senator from Mary- 
land. 

So Mr. President, I think we ought to 
move on with this legislation. As I say, I 
support it. But I hope at least we will 
have an opportunity for the Senate to 
move to the consideration of it. If there 
are amendments let us consider them. 
Come forward with them and we will 
vote up or down on them. 

In my own State of Rhode Island, Mr. 
President, we have legislation that is 
quite similar to the Federal legislation. 
It has not erased all the problems which 
have been pointed out by the opponents 
who testified or spoke when the legisla- 
tion appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I think this is extremely 
important legislation. I urge my fellow 
Senators to look upon it with favor and 
to vote for it, and, above all, to move for- 
ward with a consideration of the bill in 
the remaining hours of this waning ses- 
sion. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
not legislating in vacuums here, even 
though it is the last week or supposed 
to be, and this is a lameduck session. 
Who knows it better than I do? And the 
Senate will be continued with its new 
Members beginning in January and these 
great national issues will be dealt with. 
Therefore, the question properly before 
us, as this is a motion to take up this 
bill is, Why should we do it now? I wish 
to address myself to that particular 
point. 

Mr. President, having participated in 
a very active way in the civil rights 
struggle of 1964 which resulted in the 
landmark bill now law, I can testify to 
the fact that it was then in answer to a 
strident national call which could not 
be denied except at the risk of grave 
instability and, indeed, as we all know, 
public disorder, with a large section of 
our population feeling that it was both 
depressed and oppressed. 

So, with the concert of both majority 
and minority leaders here in the Senate 
and after a monumental struggle last- 
ing for months, we finally passed the bill. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
it was imperfect, and there is no doubt 
about the fact that we have had to deal 
with its problems since. For example, we 
have given the EEOC, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, the 
power to sue to redress employment dis- 
crimination. Though we have chosen 
here in this bill as reported out by the 
committee to provide for administrative 
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procedure, the same step which we took 
respecting the EEOC would also be 
something of a step if that is all that we 
could take, though I feel very strongly 
that the bill pretty much as it stands is 
the right way to go. 

Mr. President, the question then is 
must we take this measure up at this 
time? Socially speaking in this country 
there is a very urgent need to consider 
it now and enough of the ground has al- 
ready been gone over so that Congress 
can take action now properly even 
though there is only a week to go. 

I believe, Mr. President, this measure 
must be taken up now. There is an ex- 
tremely deep disquiet in this country. 
Chickens may very well come home to 
roost on that issue as to minorities, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Hispanics and 
many others who feel that there is cer- 
tain housing in this country, certain 
zoning in this country, and other prac- 
tices which make their opportunity for 
housing limited and marked taboo upon 
certain sections of our community and 
certain homes in that community on 
strictly discriminatory grounds. 

That persists in an atmosphere which 
is felt to have made the last Presidential 
election a conservative sweep. I do not 
believe that to be true, but nonetheless 
that is the prevailing judgment, and that 
certifies to these minorities the fact that 
they cannot hope to have just treatment 
particularly in so critical a matter as 
fair housing. 

Let us remember that we are dealing 
with the essentials of food, clothing, and 
shelter, and this is one of those three. 

Let us also remember that we have 
now found that people at the lower end of 
the economic scale have one feeling 
which is critically important to them and 
that is the feeling of dignity, the feeling 
that they, also, shall rate in real equality 
with everyone else in the community. 

I do not believe that these very under- 
standable, very passionately held views, 
this very deep feeling in the hearts of 
millions of Americans will respond other 
than with justice, and that if it is denied 
or so delayed as to be denied that we 
will reap the whirlwind in terms of high 
instability of social relations and public 
order in this country. 

Therefore, exactly at this time when 
we are being forehanded about taking 
action long overdue to fortify the civil 
rights guarantees of equal housing op- 
portunity, this is the very moment, the 
most appropriate moment, at which we 
shall act upon this matter. 

Now we know very well, having a lot 
of experience, that this bill will not 
emerge from the Senate in its present 
form and that the opportunity for 
amendment, particularly as the oppo- 
nents of this particular bill feel them- 
selves very strong, is very great and they 
probably can work a great deal of their 
will on this bill. 

In addition, let us remember that a 
fair housing bill is already half-way 
home, It has already passed the other 
body and, if we fail to take it up this 
week, that will end the process and can- 
cel out the passage by the other body 
and we will have to start de novo, all 
over again. This is an additional reason 
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for deep resentment on the part of those 
who feel themselves discriminated 
against in respect of housing. 

So, Mr. President, for all of those 
reasons and especially because it would 
be most auspicious on the eve of a change 
in administration which strikes a certain 
amount of concern and perhaps in many 
cases fear in the hearts of many of those 
who are minorities, that is, members of 
groups which are minority groups in this 
country, it is the very time that it 
would be highly beneficial to the public 
good to take up a measure of this kind. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the two 
major problems which the bill faces are 
highly susceptible of being dealt with in 
the legislative process so that they come 
out in a fair way. The one, of course, is 
the question of what shall be the type 
of administrative action which may be 
taken and the plan of the bill with ad- 
ministrative judges is, in my judgment, 
the good one. The effort to amend it to 
provide a magistrates proceeding with a 
trial de novo in the district court I think 
is simply an effort to delay and cripple 
the best result as far as the person dis- 
criminated against is concerned. 

But again that could all be dealt with 
by the Senate and, in my judgment, the 
basic fact that the legislation will be con- 
sidered at all and will be considered now 
when the concerns are the greatest 
is superior to any other consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
Senate can and undoubtedly will amend 
this bill in the principal areas which are 
worrying its opponents. 

Second, as to the question of intent or 
impact as the rationale for decision, in 
my judgment impact is the right test; it 
is the test pursued in other manifesta- 
tions of discrimination, including em- 
ployment. 

How well I remember, Mr. Presidenit, 
the fears engendered here on the floor by 
Senators representing constituencies 
that no employment would be secure 
from litigation by the EEOC or by the 
individual; that there would be no la- 
bor relations which could be relied on 
because anyone who was not hired would 
then have a right to alleged discrimina- 
tion. 

Well, Mr. President, even those who 
opposed the civil rights bill on employ- 
ment the hardest no longer make that 
point. Indeed it goes back long before 
1964—in 1945—when we in New York 
passed the Ives-Quinn bill, a State law 
against discrimination in employment 
opportunities. 

Ives, the name in that bill, is Senator 
Irving Ives of New York who came to 
the U.S. Senate thereafter and served 
with me in the early years when I was 
here after 1956. 

The volumes of testimony as to how 
the economy of New York would be torn 
up by the roots if we passed any such 
bill were spread upon the record in the 
most complete way. Nonetheless, we 
passed such a bill. 

There was no great amount of litiga- 
tion at all. Indeed, when I was attorney 
general of the State of New York in 1955 
and 1956 there was no unusual amount 
of litigation respecting discrimination in 
employment, nor has there been under 
the Federal law. 
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Some great cases have been won, and 
indeed they should have been won, but 
there has been no overturn of the eco- 
nomic situation or of employer employee 
relations such as was envisioned mainly 
by, in my judgment, misguided employ- 
ers’ who expected the worst. It did not 
happen. As I say, it did not happen even 
some 19 years before the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

So, Mr. President, in summary, be- 
cause precisely there is concern, and 
even fear, in the hearts of many mem- 
bers of minority groups about what will 
happen in the new administration, and 
because this ground has now been 
thoroughly gone over, and because the 
House has passed the pill, and because 
the Senate bill is an effective vehicle for 
a fair resolution of this matter, and be- 
cause national unity and national 
strength depend very heavily upon the 
feeling of justice in the breasts of Amer- 
icans, including, of course, the millions 
of Americans who are numbered in mi- 
nority groups who claim themselves sub- 
ject to housing discrimination, this is 
exactly the right time to deal with this 
matter. 

It is ready to be disposed of. If it goes 
over into the next Congress it will be 
weeks and months, perhaps—I hate to 
say it—even years before we will even 
reach this stage again at which action 
can be taken. 

For all of those reasons, Mr. President, 
I will act in any way that is open to me 
to sustain the motion to consider this 
particular bill at this particular time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from New York for 
his very eloquent statement, which is 
particularly welcome in the Senate today 
because it comes from one who has spo- 
ken out effectively and successfully on 
every one of the great civil rights meas- 
ures that has been considered by the 
Senate in the current generation. 

Coming as it does from one who has 
had this rich experience, I think his 
words are particularly valuable, and I 
would, if I picked out any single part of 
his statement for particular attention, 
look to what he has told the Senate 
about the concerns of people who feel 
that this measure will in some way be 
burdensome or dictatorial or authoritar- 
ian. 

I think he has very accurately and very 
wisely pointed out that measures of this 
sort which attempt merely to provide 
equal opportunity for all Americans may 
be feared in prospect but in retrospect 
are seen not to be burdens, not to be ir- 
ritants in our society but, in fact, have 
worked extremely well to move us closer 
to the goal of a colorblind society in 
a there is true equality before the 

aw. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
very much for those observations. 

I might say, too, that the definition 
usually applied to a conservative is to 
leave things as they are. The difficulty is 
that life will not let us do that. We can- 
not leave things as they are. If we do 
not change them they may change us, 
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and if the conservative wants anything 
it certainly is not that. í 

Therefore, it seems to me, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that the hallmark of successful 
conservatism is to understand the cur- 
rents which sweep men and women in our 
time and to do our utmost to retain what 
is important and underlies our lives and 
our social living in order to have the sub- 
stance rather than to observe the form. 

So, in my judgment, 1964 marked a 
great victory for conservation because it 
preserved a set of values which might 
easily have been destroyed if the major- 
ity had not been willing to give some 
ground on its absolutely untrammeled 
right to discriminate if it shows except 
with very, very difficult legal remedies 
which were found highly ineffective be- 
fore that time. 

I believe this is another example, of 
how long it takes to bring about a meas- 
ure of justice. It also shows us—and that 
is especially applicable to the new Mem- 
bers who come into the Senate—how easy 
it is to be persuaded that, “Well, let us 
pass this bill by for now. Let us wait 
a little while. We will get it done.” 

A little while comes to 5, 10, 20 years. 
It is going to be 1981, if the opponents 
have their way, before fair housing can 
even begin the process all over again, and 
I think that is rather sad for our coun- 
try. There is much argument that the 
election signified simply a rejection of 
Carter and how he ran things, while 
others argue that it signified a real 
change in the social and economic out- 
look of the country in terms of con- 
servatism. Perhaps there is a conserva- 
tive tide running in our country, but Mr. 
President, it seems to me that the hall- 
mark of a conservative is that he is 
ready to move in order to maintain the 
basic values for which he lives and for 
which he contends. 

It seems to me that considering the 
stage to which we have brought this fair 
housing measure, this is just the mo- 
ment, and it would be extremely wise, 
in the interests of those who are against 
this measure, to work their will on it 
now rather than to delay all the time 
which it may take. 


I have a personal example of that, that 
I will tell my colleagues about. Way back 
in 1960, we had a big row on this floor 
about a national health plan—1960; 20 
years ago. I remember standing in al- 
most this place and telling a martyred 
President, who was then in the Senate, 
just before election time that I had prob- 
lems with this bill and that others did. 

Mr. President, little did I know that 
20 years later, with the enormous help 
of many Senators, we have made but 
middling steps on the way to what we 
could have then accomplished by taking 
one vote in the Senate. That is the dan- 
ger of things like this: They fester and 
fester and fester and all of a sudden 
there is a blowup and everybody says 
“What a surprise. Where did that come 
from?” Well, it is pretty easy to find out 
where it came from. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. The Senator 
was very gracious to me. 
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Mr. HATCH. As my distinguished col- 
league from New York has always been 
to me. I do not think there is anybody 
in the history of the Senate or in my 
experience in the Senate who has done 
more to stand up for civil rights than 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York. I commend him for his desire to 
right wrongs and to do what is right for 
a large segment of our population; that 
is, those who are minorities and have 
difficulties in achieving and obtaining 
fair housing: I also believe that many 
of his remarks are appropriate today. 

I do feel, however, that the definition 
of a conservative as one who wants to 
leave things as they are applies to some 
conservatives. I agree with him that 
there are other conservatives who are 
progressive and who really do want to 
solve these problems. 

However, I also believe that one of the 
utmost desires of most of us who are in- 
terested in the civil rights movement, as 
I know the distinguished Senator from 
New York is and certainly his colleague, 
the Senator from Utah, is, as well, is 
that we want to preserve the intent and 
the meaning of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which basically prevents any dis- 
crimination based on race, sex, national 
origin, religion, and so forth. 

I believe we have moved a long ways 
away from that particular end. I believe 
we in this country have ignored the leg- 
islative intent at the time that act was 
enacted and during the debates leading 
up to that act and also during the de- 
bates on the Fair Housing Act itself in 
1966 through 1968. 

I believe we are in danger of creating 
more racism in America than ever before 
as a result of approaches like at least two 
of them in this bill which I have spoken 
out against today, and that is giving the 
bureaucracy the right to fine property 
owners up to $10,000 as a result of com- 
plaints, founded or unfounded, and such 
other remedies that are appropriate 
without giving the property owners the 
right to a trial by jury, even though I ac- 
knowledge this is in the nature of a civil 
remedy versus the sixth amendment 
criminal remedy. 

Second. and more importantly, to 
in essence adopt an effects test in pref- 
erence to a test that requires intent to 
discriminate I think is going to give the 
bureaucracy more room to manipulate 
and maneuver and cause racism in 
America than ever before. Because if we 
take away that legal standard that the 
person or individual, whoever they are, 
that are being sued pursuant to this bill, 
that proof would have to be offered of an 
intent to discriminate, if we take away 
that obligation it seems to me we have 
taken away some of the basic rights of 
our citizens and it cannot help but lead 
to dissatisfaction and discontent all over 
America. 


As the distinguished Senator from 
New York knows, I havé spoken out 
against quotas in the form of affirmative 
action which I believe had been coming 
down practically as Government-man- 
dated discrimination based on race only. 
I believe there is more dissension and 
racism in America today as a result of 
some of these bureaucratic approaches— 
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and, I think, misinformed approaches— 
on the basis of what the Congress really 
desired than ever before. 

I am also concerned that if you take 
away the obligation of proving that 
there was literally an intent to discrim- 
inate—and I acknowledge even by cir- 
cumstantial evidence which we have 
been willing to accept in the Judiciary 
Committee—and merely leave it up to 
an effects test which could, in effect. 
abolish local and county and State zon- 
ing ordinances, I think you are opening 
up some problems here that literally will 
create more problems than this bill in its 
present form could ever solve and, in the 
process, perhaps, even causing more 
racism in America than we have today. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from New York, who is one of my dearest 
friends in this Senate and who I deeply 
respect and he knows it, is as sincere and 
as dedicated and as knowledgeable and 
as informed as any man in this great 
body. 

But I am concerned about these issues. 
We have even indicated, both in com- 
mittee and on this floor today, that we 
are interested in having some teeth in 
the Fair Housing Act amendments, but 
we are also interested in preventing 
manifest injustice and misuse of the 
public laws by the bureaucracy which 
seems to occur every time we are not as 
definite and as sure of ourselves as liter- 
ally the law should be. 

I did not mean to take this much time 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, but I did feel I should point this 
out; that there are some of us, yes, who 
are called conservatives who literally 
want these injustices, who literally want 
to stop unfair practices and unfair hous- 
ing discrimination, and who believe we 
can reach that goal without changing the 
very nature of the Constitution itself and 
without the proper test that really ought 
to be applied in these causes. 

Keep in mind that I am acknowledg- 
ing that if we have an intent test that 
they could still prove intent through 
circumstantial as well as other evidence, 
so that they go to a jury and let a jury 
of their peers make that determination. 
Under this bill, we are giving the right to 
anybody to file any kind of a complaint, 
no matter whether it is right or wrong, 
with HUD having the obligation of pur- 
suing the bill at taxpayers’ expense 
against fellow taxpayers who own prop- 
erty and who may not have discrimi- 
nated in the slightest degree. 

We are extending the liability way be- 
yond intent to discriminate, way beyond 
what we think the original intent of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 was and, in turn, 
establishing a protected class or, if you 
will, a preferred class of people in what 
has always been billed, what has always 
been described, what has always been 
determined to be a classless society. We 
are going to make class distinctions in a 
classless society like never before. This 
bill tends to do that. 

Those are two of the major problems 
I have with it. I have many other prob- 
lems, but those are two of the major 
areas where we feel the interest of all 
citizens has to be taken into considera- 
tion. 
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I apologize for interrupting the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for this 
much time. I do appreciate his strong 
stand in favor of civil rights. I do admire 
and appreciate him in basically every 
way as we have served together in the 
Senate. I, for one, count him as one of 
my dearest friends in the Senate. He has 
taught me much and I have a deep desire 
for and a hope that he will continue to 
teach me much in the future and I have 
quite a great assurance that he will. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague very much for those fine 
words. 

May I say, however, that it seems 
rather strange to me that it is the party 
who is injured who has to prove that he 
is not a privileged class. It is not a privi- 
leged class, unhappily—maybe it is a 
privileged class to be injured. The injury 
of the housing discrimination is much 
too grave, in my judgment, to say that 
we are creating a new kind of discrimi- 
nation because we are going to discrimi- 
nate against those people who do injus- 
tices by requiring them to do justice. 

May I point out, too, that this matter 
of intent is a very easy way to get off 
the hook, as the curbstone saying would 
have it. The reason that we have impact 
is precisely because that is the circum- 
stancial evidence. The continuity of such 
an impact makes it very clear that you 
do not have to prove intent because it 
is demonstrated by a succession of acts 
which have the kind of impact which 
is defined. 

I believe that the impact test is the 
only one that can really be effective in 
this matter. 

Also I might say to my colleagues, it 
is so easy to wave this word “bureauc- 
racy” around. Well, in a bureaucracy 
there is the judiciary, too. Are we not a 
bureaucracy? Who are we? We are 
elected by millions of people tô rule our 
country in their name. We might just 
as well be called the same thing. But it 
seems to be an invidious term. If you call 
something bureaucracy, then what they 
do is wrong, unjust, unfair, dictatorial. 
If you do not call them a bureaucracy, 
they become just, wise, and learned men. 

I really believe that it does represent 
a very fundamental difference in outlook 
for living in a settled society. We owe 
something to that society. People like 
myself seek very hard to see that it is 
paid. 

I believe, therefore, that we adopt 
rules and methods which seek to obtain 
an effective social result and at the 
same time susceptible of proof pro and 
con. I think this is one of those 
instances. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has raised 
an important point. The intent test of- 
fered would not permit proving by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, even by impact 
circumstantial evidence, that there was 
an intent to discriminate in a case that 
goes to the jury. We feel that the time- 
honored approach in this country, of 
course, is to give fellow citizens, when 
there are liabilities this large, especially 
brought by the Federal Government on 
behalf of other citizens, the right to a 
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better measure, and secondly the right 
to have some evidence, not just a pre- 
sumption but some evidence, that there 
was in fact an intent to discriminate. 

We feel that if you take away that 
basic privilege and that basic right you 
are just turning over to the bureaucracy, 
whether that is a proper term or not, 
turning over to people who are not 
elected, to make decisions to the detri- 
ment of everybody else. 

I would further point out that the in- 
tent test which we have offered in com- 
mittee, and which I will basically offer 
on this floor, does not preclude consid- 
eration of any and all evidence, including 
the fact of discriminatory impact or 
effect. Discriminatory impact or effect 
would simply, in and of themselves, as 
concepts, not be dispositive as under the 
effects test. What I am saying is that 
with the very intent amendment that we 
will offer in this matter—should it reach 
that point—we are bringing out that all 
evidence could be offered, including dis- 
criminatory impact or effect, which is 
what the distinguished Senator has so 
eloquently discussed. 

I think we can reach the goals of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
as well as the goals of the Senator from 
Utah if we would have that type of an 
amendment to this bill. But be that as 
it may, that is one cf the major logjams 
and one of the major, crucial issues. I 
think it is the crucial, major issue in this 
particular battle to be fought this week. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say if we do not 
call up the bill, we will not reach any- 
thing. If people like myself believe that 
we take up the bill and then we have our 
day and the Senator from Utah has his 
day, then another great cause of social 
irritation is removed. That is the way I 
hope the Senate will vote today. I thank 
my colleague. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Exon). The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that we proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator with- 
hold? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I withhold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is with 
great regret that I find myself in a posi- 
tion of opposition to S. 506, the proposed 
Fair Housing Act amendments. Since the 
first day of hearings on this measure by 
the subcommittee on the constitution, 
I have expressed my support for the 
fundamental objectives of this act. 

I am convinced that there are gaps in 
the 1968 open Housing Act that make it 
difficult to fully promote the goals of 
that act—equality of housing opportu- 
nity for all citizens. I favor legislation 
that would strengthen the effectiveness 
of enforcement of that act. I also favor 
legislation that would extend the cover- 
age of title VIII to persons who are dis- 
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criminated against on the basis of phys- 
ical handicap. 

Both S. 506 and its House counterpart, 
H.R. 5200, however, go far beyond these 
objectives. It is because of this that we 
go into the final week of the 96th Con- 
gress without fair housing legislation. It 
is because of this that many Members of 
this body who would have no objection 
to a reasonable strengthening of the 1968 
act now find themselves in strong opposi- 
tion to the pending measures. 

I will focus my comments upon the 
Senate bill, although I, of course, note 
that the House bill is also upon our calen- 
dar. I would direct my colleagues to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 19 of this 
year (pages 15717-15721) in which I ex- 
pressed my concern over the abuse of 
Senate Rule 14 in placing the House 
measure directly upon the Senate Cal- 
endar. 

While I have a large number of con- 
cerns with the draftsmanship of S. 506, 
the number of overriding objections boil 
down only to two. These are not new con- 
cerns but have been those which have 
generated my opposition to this bill both 
at the subcommittee and the committee 
levels. In neither of these areas is the 
companion House bill an improvement. 

First, I strongly support Senators DE- 
Concini and THurmonp in their efforts 
to insure that individuals charged with 
being in violation of title VIII have the 
option of a jury trial. While I recognize 
that the sanctions contained in this bill 
are not technically “criminal” sanctions, 
with respect to which the sixth amend- 
ment to our Constitution would guaran- 
tee the right to a jury trial, there is very 
little real difference. Under section 811 
of the bill, an individual may be subject 
to a $10,000 fine and “such other relief 
as may be appropriated.” The fine does 
not go to the aggrieved party as compen- 
sation but goes to the coffers of the 
Federal Government. It is a punitive 
measure, pure and simple. 

Also addressed by the DeConcini- 
Thurmond amendment is the issue of the 
appropriate forum in which to try alleged 
title VIII violations. While I continue to 
believe that such cases ought to be heard 
before an article III court, I far prefer 
the DeConcini-Thurmond compromise 
which would place such cases before a 
district court magistrate, and insure that 
they are considered in an expeditious 
manner. There must be some genuinely 
neutral arbitrator to hear these cases, 
not simply an administrative law judge, 
whether appointed by HUD, by the Jus- 
tice Department, or by some newly 
formed fair housing review commission. 
It is simply wrong for an individual 
respondent to be sued by the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, with 
that same branch in the role of prosecu- 
tor, investigator, judge, and jury. This 
is particularly true when that judge and 
jury will be directly or indirectly subject 
to the pressures of whichever constitu- 
ency gains the uppermost influence with 
HUD, whether that constituency is the 
civil rights community, real estate in- 
terests, or any other group. 

The administrative law judge proce- 
dure may be fine when we are talking 
about social security complaints, or 
transportation rate regulations, or agri- 
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cultural marketing orders. It is not fine, 
however, when it is used to decide cases 
between two individual and adversarial 
parties. It is an abuse to employ a process 
that arose out of the need to dispose of 
complex and highly technical cases in an 
efficient manner for the resolution of 
civil rights cases. 

Indeed, I find it highly ironic that this 
bill treats the requirements of proce- 
dural due process in such a cavalier man- 
ner considering the protection that such 
due process has made to the achievement 
of genuine civil rights for all in this 
country. 

I would now like to address my second 
major concern with this bill. It is, frankly 
speaking, my major concern. It is my 
major concern because the implications 
are substantial in a way that extends far 
beyond the Fair Housing Act alone. 

The issue is, What constitutes dis- 
crimination “because of” race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin, or handicap? 
The answer to this question will be criti- 
cal in determining whether the Fair 
Housing Act is going to be employed in 
a manner that protects persons who are 
denied housing opportunities because of 
these irrelevant characteristics, or 
whether it will become part of the arsenal 
of those few individuals in the Federal 
Government who see their charge as the 
social restructuring of this country. 

Section 804 of the present Open Hous- 
ing Act states simply that it shall be 
unlawful to do any one of a number of 
activities, such as the refusal to sell or 
rent a house after a bona fide offer, “be- 
cause of” race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

According to my Webster’s dictionary, 
the phrase “because of” means “by rea- 
son of” or “on account of.” There is, in 
other words, a nexus or a relationship 
between the activity and the proscribed 
motivation. 

Let us take a look at the activities 
under section 804 that may serve as 
predicate activities for a violation of title 
VIII. Section (a), for example, states 
that it is unlawful “because of” race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin 
to refuse to sell or rent after the making 
of a bona fide offer, or to refuse to nego- 
tiate for the sale or rental of, or other- 
wise make unavailable or deny a dwell- 
ing to another person. 

This does not say that it is always 
unlawful to refuse to sell or rent after 
the making of a bona fide offer. It does 
not say that it is a per se violation of the 
act to refuse to negotiate with another 
for the sale or rental of a dwelling. It 
only says that these activities shall be 
unlawful if they are done “because of” 
another’s race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin, in another word’s “by 
reason of” or “on account of” these 
characteristics. 

That Webster’s and my interpretation 
of this phrase is not novel is evidenced by 
the fact that this understanding was also 
the unanimous understanding of the 90th 
Congress which drafted these words. 
There was not one statement to suggest 
that anything was intended by this 
phrase other than its obvious meaning. 

Senator Brooke, for example, our for- 
mer distinguished colleague, noted that, 
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“A person can sell his property to any- 
one he chooses as long as it is by personal 
choice and not because of motivations of 
discrimination.” 114 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD 2283 (1968). 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Representa- 
tive Perer Roprno, expressed similar 
views. When asked by another member 
whether or not a financial institution 
could refuse to extend credit in certain 
geographical areas, Representative Ro- 
DINO responded that the bill was not in- 
tended to ban geographical, or any other 
discrimination, as long as it is not “ra- 
cially motivated.” 114 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 4690 (1968). 

Senator Ervin observed that prohibited 
acts are those which “stem only from the 
motive of the homeowner.” 114 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 2283 (1968). Representa- 
tive Moore of West Virginia noted that 
the act would reach only the “discrimi- 
natorily motivated homeowner,” 112 
CONGRESSIONAL Record 17511 (1966). 
Representative Whitener noted that title 
VIII denied to every property owner “the 
right to consider race as an influencing 
factor in the selection of a tenant or 
customer.” 112 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
18395 (1966). And Senator Tydings con- 
cluded that, “The purpose of title VIII 
is to eliminate discrimination as a factor 
in the sale of property.” 114 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 2537 (1968). 

Vice President, then Senator, Mon- 
dale’s remarks are also noteworthy in 
this respect. He stated at the time of 
debate, 

The bill permits an owner to do every- 
thing that he could do anyhow with his 
property . . . except refuse to sell it to a 
person solely on the basis of his color. . 
that is all it does. 


Discussion of the meaning of the “be- 
cause of” phrase was couched in terms of 
individual homeowners, rather than in 
terms of municipalities, simply because 
no one in Congress seemed to perceive 
title VIII as reaching anything other 
than private discrimination. In Otero v. 
New York City Housing Authority, 484 
F.2d 1122, 1134 (2d Cir. 1973) , for exam- 
ple, it was observed that title VIII was 
primarily designed to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in the sale or rental of private 
housing. 

To the extent, though, that the “be- 
cause of" phrase has any meaning, there 
is absolutely no basis for distinguishing 
between its meaning in the context of 
private housing transactions and its 
meaning in the context of local or mu- 
nicipal actions. 

Despite the seemingly clear and un- 
contradicted language and legislative 
history of title VII, it was not long be- 
fore the social engineers in HUD and the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice De- 
partment began to develop a new test for 
determining the existence of discrimina- 
tion. It is the merits of this test that Con- 
gress, for the first time, will have the 
opportunity to vote on in the context of 

In place of the traditional test for dis- 
crimination which looked to the intent or 
purpose or motivation of the actor, the 
newly devised test—the “effects” test or 
“disparate impact” test—largely disre- 
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garded the state of mind. Instead, it fo- 
cused solely upon whether or not an ac- 
tion had the effect or is likely to have the 
effect of impacting upon protected groups 
in a different manner than nonprotected 
groups. It is a test totally inconsistent 
with the intent of the framers of the 
original Open Housing Act. 

The “effects” test has grown to greatest 
prominence in the area of local zoning 
and land-use authority. Rather than ac- 
cepting the burden of proving whether or 
not a community possesses some discrim- 
inatory purpose in adopting a zoning or 
land-use practice, HUD and the Justice 
Department have increasingly brought 
suits against communities on the basis 
of practices which have the discrimina- 
tory effect of “under-representation”’ of 
minorities within neighborhoods or 
communities. 

Use of this test has effectively trans- 
formed title VIII from a measure prohib- 
iting discriminatory actions into one pro- 
hibiting any actions that do not afirma- 
tively contribute to “proportional” rep- 
resentation in the local community for 
minority groups given special protections 
by title VIII. 

Through use of the “effects” test, com- 
munities have been sued for a wide varie- 
ty of zoning and land-use practices. One 
community—Manchester, Conn.—was 
sued because it refused to participate in 
a voluntary Federal program—the com- 
munity development block grant pro- 
gram—that would have required the con- 
struction of large numbers of low-income 
housing units. Another community— 
Dunkirk, N.Y.—was sued because of 
policies placing restrictions upon multi- 
family dwellings. Other communities 
have been sued for placing restrictions 
upon group homes in residential neigh- 
borhoods, or for establishing minimum 
lot-size requirements. Communities— 
such as Birmingham, Mich.—have been 
sued for acts of omission, as well as for 
acts of commission. Birmingham refused 
to abide by the suggestions of the Justice 
Department and rezone land within its 
boundaries to accommodate development 
of a federally-subsidized housing proj- 
ect. 

HUD’s basic procedure is to use sta- 
tistics. For example, if a suburban com- 
munity has a 10 percent minority popu- 
lation while the neighboring metro- 
politan area has a 20 percent minority 
population, that community becomes sus- 
pect. Any local zoning or land-use policy 
adopted by that community is suspect 
to the extent that it does not have the 
effect of affirmatively promoting the 
“proper” 20 percent minority representa- 
tion. 

The amendment that I am offering will 
require proof of intent to discriminate 
before a community is sued on the basis 
of adopting or failing to adopt a zoning 
or land-use practice. It is not the pur- 
pose of this amendment to suggest that 
any of the practices that I have de- 
scribed—minimum lot sizes, density 
zoning, et cetera—are necessarily per- 
missible. The only purpose of the amend- 
ment is to require that the Federal Gov- 
ernment make some showing that the 
practice was adopted or continued or re- 
jected for an unlawful purpose. If that 
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can be overcome, then none of 
Bue tenes is insulated from Fed- 
eral action. 

My concern with the “effects” test does 
not arise merely from concern over past 
misapplication of the test; it is precisely 
because the test has been applied proper- 
ly that I am concerned. What the “ef- 
fects” test does in the land-use and zon- 
ing area is to call into question some of 
the most fundamental premises of local 
zoning authority. 

The consistent application of the test, 

” and I can only assume that this will be 
the case, will be to add the concept of 
“economic status” to the list of traits 
that cannot lawfully be a basis for hous- 
ing discrimination. The result is a direct 
assault upon local zoning and land-use 
prerogatives. For many, if not most, land- 
use practices have the effect of increas- 
ing the costs of housing and therefore of 
limiting access by lower income 
individuals. 

Since various groups, for whatever rea- 
sons, differ in their wealth or income 
characteristics, the impact of zoning or 
land-use practices is often “disparate” in 
the sense that the Federal bureaucrats 
have used the term. “Under-representa- 
tion” or “over-representation” of various 
groups is inevitable if we are to have the 
benefits of zoning. This is true, whether 
the zoning be related to efforts to pro- 
mote community health, safety, beauty, 
residential character, property values, or 
whatever. 

To use the obvious example—race—it 
is clear that there are wide disparities 
between the economic status of the av- 
erage white and the average black. There 
are many reasons for this fact, some of 
them innocent—the average black per- 
son tends to be younger than the average 
white person—and some of them not so 
innocent—the undeniable amount of ra- 
cial discrimination that continues to 
exists in many areas of American society. 

Are we to conclude from this fact that 
any local zoning or land-use policy that 
tends to make housing more inaccessible 
to lower income groups is violative of 
title VIII because it exerts a dispropor- 
tionately detrimental influence upon 
blacks? Are we even willing to say that 
such a policy is not per se violative but 
that the burden of proving nondiscrimi- 
nation rests upon the adopting commu- 
nity? 

Not only has the “effects” test been 
adopted by the Federal Government on 
the basis of whether or not actions have 
the effect of disproportionately limiting 
access by protected groups, but it has 
been suggested that an even broader test 
could be justified by title VIII. This 
broader test would make unlawful even 
actions which have the effect of limiting 
access to all groups equally, but which 
thereby delay the achievement of “pro- 
portionate” representation for protected 
groups. Most zoning or land-use policies 
which can generally be described as “no- 
growth” oriented would fall into this 
classification. Such a test would make 
unlawful local practices by predomi- 
nantly white communities that tend to- 
ward maintenance of the character of 
the community, not in the racial sense, 
but in the sense, for example, of plac- 
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ing limitations upon new construction or 
in preferring single family detached 
dwellings to apartment units, or in other 
policies designed to maintain the exist- 
ing population density, or the suburban 
or rural lifestyle. 

Whatever any of us may think about 
the desirability of community diversity 
or heterogeneity, these are decisions that 
remain those for the local citizenry it- 
self, provided that no actions are taken 
by them with an intent to discriminate 
against groups protected by title VIII. 
To use any other test for discrimination 
than an intent test is to invest over- 
whelming authority in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to utilize their own notions of 
social good to restructure communities 
across the Nation. 

Before I address the question of how 
S. 506 would affect the intent against 
effect test controversy, let me briefly ex- 
amine the legal status of these tests un- 
der title VIII. The Supreme Court has 
clearly stated that public actions, and 
this would include local and municipal 
zoning practices, must be committed with 
a discriminatory intent or purpose before 
they are in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment’s equal protection clause, Washing- 
ton v. Davis 426 U.S. 299 (1976). As the 
Court observed in this case— 

A law neutral on Its face and serving ends 
otherwise within the power of the Govern- 
ment to pursue is not invalid simply because 
it may affect a greater proportion of one race 
than of another. 426 U.S. 242. 


In rendering this decision, the Wash- 
ington Court rejected the “dispropor- 
tionate impact” analysis that had been 
adopted by a number of lower Federal 
courts under which a mere demonstra- 
tion that a public action adversely af- 
fected a protected class sufficed to evi- 
dence discrimination, at least absent 
some substantial justification. 

During the next term of the Court, an- 
other case was decided that reemphas- 
ized the constitutional requirement that 
intent or purpose was necessary in order 
to make out an equal protection viola- 
tion. In Village of Arlington Heights v. 
Metropolitan Housing Authority 429 U.S. 
252 (1976), the High Court refused to in- 
validate a zoning decision by a local 
board that impacted more severely upon 
blacks and low-income persons than on 
others. The Court observed that racial 
minorities constituted only 18 percent of 
the area population involved in the Ar- 
lington Heights case, but 40 percent of 
the income groups that would have been 
eligible for a low-income project, the re- 
zoning for which was rejected by the city. 
Again, the Court held that official action 
will not be held unconstitutional solely 
because it results in a racially dispropor- 
tionate impact. 

In yet another recent case, the Court 
affirmed the necessity of the intent test 
for discrimination under the 14th 
amendment. In City of Mobile v. Bolden, 
docket No, 77-1844 (1980), it was held 
that the city of Mobile, Ala., was not in 
violation of the 15th amendment (relat- 
ing to voting rights) as the result of the 
adoption of an at-large electoral system 
that arguably resulted in reduced elec- 
toral influence for minority groups. 
Again, some demonstration of racially 
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discriminatory motivation was found to 
be a necessary ingredient of a constitu- 
tional violation. Nor did the Court find 
such a system to be in violation of the 
14th amendment’s equal protection 
clause. Justice Stewart in the majority 
opinion stated: 

It is not enough to show that the 
group allegedly discriminated against has 
not elected representatives in proportion to 
its numbers .. . a plaintiff must show that 
the disputed plan was conceived or operated 
as @ purposeful device to further racial dis- 
crimination ... although dicta may be 
drawn from a few of the court's earlier 
opinions suggesting that disproportionate 
effects alone may establish a claim of un- 
constitutional racial vote dilution, the fact 
is that such a view is not supported by any 
decision of this court. More importantly, 
such a view is not consistent with the mean- 
ing of the equal protection clause as it has 
been understood in a variety of other con- 
texts involving alleged racial discrimination. 
Docket No. 77-1844, pages 10-11. 


There can be little question then that 
the Court has interpreted the Constitu- 
tion in a manner that requires that most 
claims of racial discrimination be 
judged by an intent test. What they 
have never formally addressed, how- 
ever, is the precise question of whether 
or not the statutory formulation in- 
volved in title VIII also requires this 
test. In the only case that they have 
confronted in which this issue has been 


raised—the Arlington Heights case—the 


Court remanded the issue to the seventh 
circuit which had never addressed it in 
the first instance. 

Can there be separate tests for dis- 
crimination, one arising out of the lan- 
guage of the Constitution and another 
arising out of a statutory measure pre- 
sumably adopted by virtue of such con- 
stitutional authority. Although I am 
prepared to admit that men of good 
faith can differ on this issue, I do not 
believe that this can be the case. In 
other words, I not only do not believe 
that it was the intent of the 90th Con- 
gress to read the “effects” test into title 
VIII, but I question the constitutional 
authority of any Congress to outlaw 
public—or private—actions in the guise 
of fighting racial discrimination, where 
there is no racially discriminatory pur- 
pose or motivation. 


If it is not a denial of equal protection 
to take genuinely neutral actions that 
may incidentally have some measure of 
racially disparate impact, I do not 
understand how Congress, under the au- 
thority of that amendment, can enact 
its own legislation that would achieve 
these ends. To the extent, however, that 
the Fair Housing Act depends for its 
constitutional authority upon some 
other constitutional provision, such as 
the commerce clause, I recognize that 
other issues arise. 


What has been the response of the 
lower Federal courts to the statutory 
issues involved in title VIII? I believe 
that the fairest summarization is that 
the circuits are mixed on the question of 
whether or not the “effects” test is per- 
missible under the Open Housing Act. 
Some have interpreted the statutory 
language of title VIII in a manner re- 
quiring proof of purpose or intent, while 
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others have found the “effects” test to 
be valid. I would emphasize that, what- 
ever their conclusions, there is absolute- 
ly nothing that would prevent this Con- 
gress—the 96th Congress—from clarify- 
ing the intent of the 90th Congress and 
expressly requiring an intent test. Each 
of the circuits that have decided this 
controversy have done nothing more 
than purport to uncover the meaning of 
the statutory provisions in title VIII. 

Having the utmost faith in the ability 
of my friend and colleague from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay) to articulate those cases 
coming from circuits which have allowed 
the “effects” test, I would like to sum- 
marize those which have adopted the 
contrary—and in my opinion—the cor- 
rect view. 

In Madison v. Jeffers (494 F.2d 114 
(1974) ), the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals considered a case in which the ap- 
pellants charged a homeowner had acted 
in violation of title VIII by refusing to 
sell him certain properties that had been 
offered for sale and then removed from 
the market. The court concluded that the 
seller’s failure to sell might have been 
motivated by factors other than race, 
and that no proof was forthcoming that 
demonstrated that this failure arose be- 
cause of the appellants’ race. 

The civil rights statutes as interpreted 
make clear that one who sells or leases real 
estate has a right to refuse approval on any 
honest basis unrelated to the race of the 
prospective purchaser. 


In Skillken v. Toledo (528 F.2d 867 
(1975)), the sixth circuit looked at the 
requirements of title VIII. A nonprofit 
corporation engaged in the development 
and construction of an apartment unit, 
together with a class of low-income mi- 
nority individuals, brought an action 
against the defendant city on the 
grounds that the city refused to rezone 
a plot of land to permit the construction 
of low-income housing in a certain 
neighborhood. The court concluded in 
reversing the decision of the lower 
court— 

There was no proof that race had anything 
to do with the adoption of the comprehen- 
sive zoning ordinance in effect at the present 
time ... the property owners were interested 
solely in protecting the values of their own 
property which they did not want to be 
diminished by a change in the zoning... the 
zoning laws in the present case are not in- 
herently suspect. To apply the compelling 
interest test would virtually invalidate all 
forms of state legislation where people are 
affected differently. 


It added further: 

Members of the city council did not cause 
nor create the concentration of black people 
in Toledo, and they are under no legal obli- 
gation to deconcentrate the area or the 
change the zoning laws to bring about de- 
concentration ... we live in a free society. 
The time has not yet arrived for the courts to 
strike down state zoning laws which are 
neutral on their face and valid when passed, 
in order to permit the concentration of large 
numbers of low cost public housing units 
in a neighborhood where they do not belong 
and where the property owners, relying on 
the zoning laws have spent large sums of 
money to build fine homes for the enjoy- 
ment of their families. 


The fourth and sixth circuits were 
later joined by the second circuit in their 
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rejection of any form of “effects” test. 
In Boyd v. Lefrak 509 F.2d 1110 (1975), 
a class action was brought on behalf of 
public assistance recipients seeking to 
enjoin an apartment owner from adopt- 
ing certain financial criteria in deter- 
mining eligibility for tenancy in his 
apartments. The owner had adopted a 
requirement that tenant-applicants have 
weekly net incomes equal to at least 90 
percent of the monthly rental of apart- 
ments, or, alternatively, that they ob- 
tain a cosignor of the lease whose week- 
ly net income was equal to 110 percent 
of the month's rent. There was no con- 
tention that these criteria had been ap- 
plied in anything less than an even- 
handed manner. 


(Mr, MITCHELL assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HATCH. The argument of the 
public assistance recipients was that 
such financial criteria constituted dis- 
crimination “because of” race since the 
90-percent rule excluded all public as- 
sistance recipients from tenancy eligi- 
bility except for the extremely small 
number who were able to obtain an ac- 
ceptable cosignor. Further, since the 
large majority of relief recipients in the 
vicinity of the apartment—New York 
City—were black, the effect was to ex- 
clude a disproportionately large number 
of blacks from tenancy eligibility. The 
premise of the group’s argument, as rec- 
ognized by the Court, was that welfare 
recipiency “must be seen as the func- 
tional equivalent of race,” a premise that 
inexorably follows from the adoption of 
the “effects” test. 

In its opinion, the Court stated: 

Such an equivalency between race and in- 
come has been rejected by the Supreme 
Court in James v. Valtierra 402 US. 137 
(1971) ... as in Valtierra, the rule under con- 
sideration here cannot be said to rest on 
distinctions based on race. While blacks and 
Puerto Ricans do not have the same access 
to Lefrak apartments as do whites, the rea- 
son for this inequality is not racial discrimi- 
nation but rather the disparity in economic 
level among these groups .. . a businessman's 
differential treatment of different economic 
groups is not necessarily racial discrimina- 
tion and is not made so because minorities 
are statistically overrepresented in the poor- 
er economic groups. The fact that differen- 
tiation in eligibility rates for defendants’ 
apartments is correlated with race proves 
merely that minorities tend to be poorer 
than is the general population. 


The Court concluded by observing: 


In order to utilize the correlation between 
race and income to establish a violation of 
the Fair Housing Act on the part of a pri- 
vate landlord, plaintiffs would have to show 
that there existed some demonstrable pre- 
judicial treatment of minorities over and 
above that which is the inevitable result of 
disparity in income. Just as this Court will 
not impose even on the Government an af- 
firmative duty to construct low-income 
housing when the decision not to build is 
not racially motivated . ..so we will not im- 
pose an affirmative duty on the private land- 
lord to accept low income tenants absent 
evidence that his motivation is racial rather 
than economic in origin . . . similarly because 
there has been no finding of racially moti- 
vated discrimination, appellants have not 
violated the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 


Thus, the present state of the law in 
this area is that, in order to prove a con- 
stitutional equal protection violation, 
proof or intent or purpose is required, 
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while the Federal circuits remain divided 
on whether or not there is a similar stat- 
utory requirement. At least three cir- 
cuits, however, have adopted some form 
of intent requirement similar to that 
posited by the Supreme Court in Arling- 
ton Heights. 

What then is the impact of S. 506 
upon this law? The Senate report seems 
to be totally oblivious to this disagree- 
ment among the circuits. On page 18 of 
this report (96-919), it reads: 

S. 506 also continues existing case law re- 
garding the standard of proof to establish 
a violation of title VIII. The courts have held 
that the plaintiff seeking to show a discrimi- 
natory housing practice may prove either 
that the defendant intentionally engaged in 
housing discrimination or that the defend- 
ant’s conduct had a racially discriminatory 
effect .. . S. 506 reaffirms (sic) the “ef- 
fects” test as one way of proving a violation 
of title VIII. 


If S. 506 becomes law, there will be few 
courts that will be willing to disregard 
this “legislative intent.” The plainly in- 
correct language of this report will, by a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, become the law 
of the land. 

In addition, there are two specific pro- 
visions of S. 506 that explicitly require 
the adoption of an “intent” test. Section 
5(f) requires proof of intent before one 
form of zoning ordinance—a minimum 
lot size requirement—can be found in 
violation, while section 5(e) requires 
proof of intent before a professional ap- 
praisal can be found in violation of title 
VIII. While I, of course, have no objec- 
tion to the substance of these provisions, 
I do believe that they convey the impli- 
cation that other forms of public and pri- 
vate actions may be found in violation of 
the act even in the absence of an intent 
requirement. That is not present law and 
I do not believe that it should become 
future law. 

Even if S. 506 were purely neutral on 
the applicable test for identifying dis- 
crimination under title VIII, I would find 
it objectionable. I do not believe that this 
body should quietly acquiesce in the sort 
of social engineering being pursued by 
DHUD and the Justice Department. 
There is, as I have noted earlier, abso- 
lutely no justification whatsoever in 
either the language or the legislative 
history of title VIII to justify the use of 
the “effects” test. I do not believe that 
this body ought to tolerate the various 
“innovative” or “creative” theories of 
civil rights litigation that flow so easily 
from the employment of this test. 

I note in this regard that both Federal 
departments have reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to this form of social engineer- 
ing. In the Federal Register of February 
25 of this year (page 12265), HUD pub- 
lished an advance notice of rulemaking 
under title VIII. Among the proposed 
rules were those dealing with such mat- 
ters as discrimination in the financing of 
housing, discrimination in real estate 
practices, conduct which constitutes 
“steering,” prohibited appraisal prac- 
tices, residential redlining, discrimina- 
tion in property insurance practices, and 
“affirmative administration of Federal 
programs relating to housing.” If noth- 
ing else, I suggest that the breadth of 
these rules is sufficient cause to insure 
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that there is an effective legislative veto 
provision of HUD title VIII actions in 
the law. 

In addition, however, it announced its 
decision to publish proposed rules on the 
subject of unlawful zoning and land use 
practices. In describing its intentions 
HUD stated: 

This rule would describe the applicability 
of title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 
to zoning and land-use practices and would 
indicate the tests to be used by HUD in 
determining whether a violation has oc- 
curred. 


It is clear that HUD would like to 
codify the “effects” test, something that 
has never been done before. In the same 
vein, the Justice Department has an- 
nounced its intentions to “take a major 
new look” at “exclusionary” zoning and 
land-use practices. Washington Post, 
January 18, 1980. Attorney General Ben- 
jamin Civiletti remarked on this occa- 
sion: 

There's a prospect that if we change our 
focus to planning, zoning, and financing we 
could bring suits that would have a sub- 
stantial effect In breaking down the nooses 
around some of our major cities in fair- 
housing development in the suburbs. We've 
done very little of that. 


Drew Days, head of the Department’s 
Civil Rights Division, commented fur- 
ther that the Department has been at- 
tempting to overcome its reluctance to 
pursue land-use cases and that it was 
necessary to shift greater resources from 
private fair housing suits to “broader” 
attacks on zoning discrimination cases. 

Whatever the nature of the “effects” 
test, and whatever its virtues, it is clearly 
not a test for uncovering “discrimina- 
tion” in the traditional sense of that 
term. I am amazed by the ease with 
which the Justice Department and HUD 
have thrown aside traditional notions of 
discrimination and eliminated any need 
to prove that a given state of mind ex- 
isted at the time of an alleged violation 
of title VIII. 

The analogy to the criminal law is 
entirely proper, in my opinion. A crime— 
as well as a civil rights violation—re- 
quires that there be both a physical part 
and a mental part. With rare exceptions, 
a criminal actor must not only commit 
some proscribed act, but must commit it 
while possessing the requisite “bad 
mind” or mens rea. As the old Latin 
phrase goes, an act does not make one 
guilty unless his mind is guilty. 

What are the primary objections to 
the intent test? What are its alleged 
shortcomings? Basically, the major con- 
cern seems to be that the test is ill 
equipped to deal with the realities of 
modern-day discriminatory activities. 
Such activities, both in the housing area 
and elsewhere, have grown increasingly 
sophisticated and subtle. As the seventh 
circuit has put it: 

A strict focus on intent permits racial dis- 
crimination to go unpunished in the absence 
of evidence of overt bigotry. As overtly 
bivroted behaviour has become more un- 
fashionable, evidence of intent has become 
harder to find. But this does not mean that 
racial discrimination has disanreared. Metro- 


rolitan Housing Development ws. Arlington 
Heights 558 F.2d 1283, 1290 (1977). 
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In short, it is easier to prove a vio- 
lation of title VIII when the “effects” 
test is employed than when an intent 
test is employed. 

I find this argument extremely ironic, 
coming from those who place such great 
pride upon their civil libertarian in- 
stincts, such as the ACLU (which opposes 
my amendment) and much of the civil 
rights community. I did not realize that 
it was the primary objective of our sys- 
tem of justice to secure easy prosecu- 
tions or convictions. I would quite agree 
that easing the standard of proof in 
housing discrimination cases, as well as 
in any other civil or criminal case, will 
make “victory” easier to secure for one 
side or another. I had thought that the 
civil libertarian community would be the 
first to recognize that there are other 
objectives to be promoted by our legal 
than simply a high batting average for 
HUD or the Justice Department in pur- 
suing housing discrimination actions. 

The key question here, to my mind, is 
simply this: What does Congress seek 
to accomplish through title VIII? What 
does Congress seek to accomplish 
through the Fair Housing Act amend- 
ments? Does it seek to prohibit discrimi- 
natory actions, or rather does it seek to 
prohibit any actions—or even any omis- 
sions—that do not have the effect of 
providing the most housing for protected 
groups? What precisely is the purpose 
of this legislation? 

If it is the former, then not only should 
the test make prosecutions of cases that 
do not involve discriminatory intent 
“more difficult’—the test should make 
this impossible. That prosecutions would 
be made more or less difficult is not 
nearly as relevant a point as are consid- 
erations of equity, due process, and con- 
gressional purpose. 

I would ask my colleagues if we wish 
to subject individuals and communities 
to $10,000 fines, the possibility of injunc- 
tive orders, and “such other relief as may 
be appropriate,” not to mention the ex- 
treme stigma of being labeled a civil 
rights violator, when there is no ill will, 
no discriminatory motivations, and no 
intention to act in a manner that makes 
distinctions between people on the basis 
of race, color, sex, religion, or national 
origin? Does such a person or such a 
community deserve to be subject to the 
sanctions of this act? Does this enhance 
the integrity of our legal system? Is it 
really more important that we make 
prosecutions “less difficult?” 


The seventh circuit is totally wrong in 
its description of the intent test. It has 
never been a requirement of the test that 
there be “overtly bigoted behaviour.” It 
has never been necessary under this test 
for an individual to stand up and pro- 
claim his hatred toward blacks or Puerto 
Ricans or Mormons. before the requisite 
discriminatory intent could be identified. 
This is not true, and I will write that 
into this amendment if there is the 
slightest scintilla of doubt about this. 

The intent test requires nothing more 
than that the trier of fact in a case 
consider all the evidence available to 
him, including whatever circumstantial 
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evidence exists, and on the basis of all 
this determine whether or not intent can 
be shown to exist. It is a process no dif- 
ferent from proving any other factual 
element in a case. 

How then can intent be proved if there 
are no express statements of discrimi- 
natory purpose? The Supreme Court in 
Arlington Heights, while unequivocally 
rejecting the “effects” test, noted: 

Determining whether a discriminatory 
purpose was a motivating factor demands 
& sensitive inquiry into such circumstantial 


and direct evidence of intent as may be 
available. 


Among the factors that the Court 
noted may be helpful in proving the 
existence of discriminatory intent are 
the historical background of a decision, 
the specific sequence of events leading 
up to the challenged action, whether or 
not there were any departures from 
regular operating procedures, contem- 
porary statements of involved parties, 
and, not least of all, the disparate impact 
or “effects” of an action. 

Under the intent test, the fact that a 
private or official action had the effect 
of limiting access to some benefit by pro- 
tected groups may well be a crucial con- 
sideration. As the Court also noted in 
Arlington Heights: 

Sometimes a clear pattern, unexplainable 
on grounds other than race, emerges from 
the effect of the State action even when 
the governing legislation appears neutral on 
its face. 


Unlike the “effects” test, however, the 
fact of disparate impact is not neces- 
Sarily dispositive, nor does it necessarily 
shift the burden of proof to the respond- 
ent. Under the intent test, large dis- 
parities in impact are not necessarily 
indicative that some action was moti- 
vated by unlawful discrimination, but 
neither are small disparities necessarily 
indicative that an action was not so 
motivated. 

In Resident Advisory Board v. Rizzo 
564 F. 2d 126 (3rd Cir. 1977), the Court 
again listed factors that could be evalu- 
ated by courts attempting to uncover 
discriminatory intent under title VIII. 
Among the appropriate considerations 
were: First, the discriminatory impact 
of the policy or practice; second, the his- 
torical background; third. the seauence 
of events leading up to the challenged 
decisions; fourth, departures from nor- 
mal procedural sequences; fifth; depar- 
tures from normal substantive criteria; 
and sixth, the legislative or administra- 
tive history of the challenged decisions. 
In Columbus Board of Education v. 
Penick, — U.S. — (1979), the Supreme 
Court added that another highly rele- 
vant factor is whether the defendant 
adhered to the challenged policy with 
“full knowledge of its predictable 
effects.” 

Under the intent test, in other words, 
proof of discriminatory intent can be 
demonstrated by the cumulation of 
whatever direct or circumstantial evi- 
dence is available to the courts. It should 
be emphasized also that there is no re- 
quirement that the test be satisfied by 
demonstrating that the racially invidi- 
ous purpose was the only motivating 
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purpose. Once any discriminatory pur- 
pose has been demonstrated, even where 
alternative and legitimate purposes 
might also have existed, the burden is 
shifted to the defendant to prove that 
the same decision would have resulted 
even absent an impermissible motive, 
Arlington Heights 429 U.S. 252, 265-6, 
270 (1977); Mount Healthy City Board 
of Education v. Dole 429 U.S. 274, 284 
(1977). 

Despite some of the more alarmist 
cries, the employment of the intent test 
is not likely to result in different ver- 
dicts in very many title VIII cases. It is 
worth noting that even those circuit 
courts that have been most receptive 
to the “effects” test have indicated that 
the defendants before them would have 
been found in violation of title VIII 
regardless of what test for discrimina- 
tion had been used. In U.S. v. City of 
Parma 7 EOH RPT 15,896 (D.C., ND, 
Ohio 1980), for example, the Court con- 
cluded by holding: 

Regardless of whether a racially dis- 
criminatory intent or a racially discrimina- 
tory elects standard is employed, Parma 
has violated sections 804(a) and 817 of the 
Fair Housing Act. At page 15,939. 


As I have looked through the cases 
myself, I do not believe that the courts 
would have had a particularly difficult 
time finding against most of the com- 
munities on the basis of either an “ef- 
fects” standard or an intent standard. 

What my primary concern is, is not 
that the “effects” standard has been 
employed in an abusive manner in the 
past, although I believe that this is 
clearly true in a number of instances. 
Rather, I am concerned, first, about 
the fact that, from a standpoint of 
equity and due process, Federal prosecu- 
tors should have to demonstrate some 
malevolent or wrongful purpose before 
they succeed in imposing the sanctions 
of S. 506 or any other civil rights act. 

Second, I am concerned that, once we 
accept the fundamental premises of the 
“effects” test, there is absolutely no prin- 
cipaled stopping point at which we can 
say that discrimination has truly been 
ferretted out of existence, short of ab- 
solute numerical equality. I am partic- 
ularly concerned about the potential for 
social engineering and Federal interfer- 
ence that the “effects” test may carry in 
the hands of Federal administrators who 
might wish to impose their own notions 
of the social good upon the Nation. 

It is also worth emphasizing that the 
use of the “effects” test by HUD and the 
Justice Department has not merely been 
a device for shifting the burden of com- 
ing forward with evidence in housing 
discrimination cases. I might add, how- 
ever, that I would personally find even 
this objectionable by seeming to raise the 
presumption that zoning or land-use 
practices are commonly discriminatory 
and that a prima facie case can be made 
out simply through a demonstration of 
disparate impact. 

As I have noted earlier, if credence is 
given to the “effects” test approach to 
discrimination, most, if not all, forms of 
zoning would be susceptible to attack. 
Most, if not all, commonly employed 
zoning practices impact in a disparate 
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manner upon various income groups, 
while members of racial and other mi- 
nority groups tend frequently to be rep- 
resented unequally among various in- 
come groups. 

It is unacceptable policy, in my opin- 
ion, to place even the burden of coming 
forward upon communities on the basis 
of nothing more than the fact that they 
have acted or omitted to act with re- 
spect to some facially neutral zoning 
or land-use practice. 

The “effects” test, however, has devel- 
oped into something more than even this. 
It has commonly been used to shift the 
burden of proof to the defendants, re- 
quiring them either to prove the fact of 
nondiscrimination—often an extremely 
difficult proposition, as is the proof of 
most negatives—or the fact that a legiti- 
mate business or public policy purpose 
lay behind the action and that no alter- 
native actions could have been taken 
that would have achieved s‘milar busi- 
ness or public policy purposes. 

In other instances, the test has devel- 
oped into a per se proposition in which 
proof of a discriminatory effect suffices 
to establish a valid title VIII claim. In 
United States vs. Mitchell 580 F. 2d 789 
(5th Cir. 1978), for example, the court 
focused exclusively upon the discrimina- 
tory effect, applying it in a conclusory 
manner. The fifth circuit noted, “statis- 
tics, although not dispositive have a crit- 
ical if not decisive significance”. 

Ordinarily, a plaintiff in a civil ac- 
tion—much less the prosecution in a 
criminal action—must produce evidence 
sufficient to persuade the trier of fact 
that the respondent’s conduct was in 
violation of some provision of the law. 
The main exceptions to the procedure 
fall within several categories, none of 
which seem particularly relevant here. 

One exception is where the party as- 
serting the less likely or less reasonable 
proposition is required to bear the bur- 
den of proof. Unless we are prepared to 
presume in title VIII that facially neu- 
tral zoning or land-use laws are more 
often discriminatory, in an illegal sense, 
than not, this serves as no justification 
for shifting the burden to the defendant. 
Another exception occasionally may 
arise when one party has svecial access 
to information bearing upon the case. 
A genuinely nondiscriminating public or 
private should have little, if no, informa- 
tion in possession that would provide ex- 
culpating evidence. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that a discriminating 
party would not also be able to produce 
documentary material indistinguishable 
from that of the innocent party. 

Mr. President, it has come to my at- 
tention that the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development has circulated 
a letter in which they accuse proponents 
of the intent amendment of “totally ig- 
noring the actual content of the bill.” 
Let me read several excerpts from this 
letter into the Recorp and briefiv re- 
spond to them. I believe that it is HUD 
and the proponents of S. 506, as presently 
written, who are attempting to obscure 
the actual issues involved here. 

HUD’s letter starts by stating: 

Opponents have claimed that S. 506 gives 
HUD new authority to Impose land-use con- 
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trols and prescribe the composition of vari- 
ous neighborhoods. Neither the Senate ver- 
sion nor the House version of the Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act purports to alter ex- 
isting law with regard to land-use matters, 
except for an amendment which would limit 
the use of the Fair Housing Act as a base for 
attacking minimum lot size requirements 
without a showing of intent. In addition, 
both bills would require all land-use or zen- 
ing cases to be heard by courts, rather than 
administrative law judges. 


Let me make several brief points on 
these claims by the Department. First, 
it is the contention of opponents of the 
“effects” test that S. 506 accords new 
authority to HUD because it expressly 
adopts the “effects” test as a permissi- 
ble standard for uncovering discrimina- 
tion. Despite what HUD believes, it is 
not at all clear that this test is “exist- 
ing law’ with regard to land-use mat- 
ters. Even if it were, it is clear that HUD 
has exercised uncommon caution in the 
application of this test only because it 
has never before earned congressional 
imprimatur. S. 506 would remove these 
remaining inhibitions. To the extent 
that the “effects” test is not now law, 
and to the extent that S. 506 would make 
it law, yes, HUD would be given new au- 
thority to involve itself in local zoning 
and land-use affairs. 

The requirement of proof of intent 
with regard to minimum lot size regula- 
tions simply strengthens the implication 
that other zoning or land-use practices 
do not require a similar standard of 
proof. The amendment is salutory, but 
was adopted only after a more compre- 
hensive zoning and land-use amendment 
was rejected in committee. There is no 
basis for making a rational distinction 
between minimum lot size zoning prac- 
tices and any other zoning practice. This 
amendment was adopted over HUD’s ob- 
jection. 

Finally, HUD’s emphasis upon the fact 
that land-use and zoning matters would 
be heard by courts, rather than ALJ's, is 
not particularly relevant. Such matters 
have always been heard in this forum, 
since the ALJ procedure is only being 
created in S. 506. The concern of oppo- 
nents of the effects test is not the pro- 
cedural one of which forum these cases 
are heard in, but rather the substantive 
one of which legal standard is to be ap- 
plied in whatever the forum is. HUD sup- 
ported keeping these cases before ALJ’s. 

HUD continues in its letter: 

The efforts which have made to destroy the 
so-called effects test in fair housing cases are, 
again, not directed at the content of S. 506, 
but rather are attempts to pull back from 
established case law. The effects test that 
opponents regard with such suspicion is em- 
phatically not the mechanically-applied rule 
that the committee report’s minority views 
implies, wherein any showing that a racial 
group is not proportionately represented leads 
to instant retribution by the courts. 


Again, there is sharp disagreement on 
what is established case law. It is worth 
noting, however, that whatever is estab- 
lished case law, there is absolutely noth- 
ing to prevent this or any other Congress 
from altering the language of title VIII 
and altering established case law. 

It is not simply the manner in which 
the “effects” test has been applied by 
the courts that is of concern. It is also 
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the manner in which it has been applied 
by HUD and is capable of being used in 
an abusive and harassing manner. The 
test has been applied in a manner in 
which statistics are paramount and in 
which discriminatory motivations are ir- 
relevant. Whether or not this is a “me- 
chanical” test depends upon one’s per- 
spective. Most importantly, opponents 
may wonder what protections are built 
into the “effects” test that would insure 
that it is not, in the future, used in a 


“mechanical” manner. I note with inter-. 


est the recent comments, in the context 
of affirmative action hiring policies, by 
Mr. Donald Elisburg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor— 

The Labor Department's long-held position 
is that the outreach obligation begins when 
the percentage of minorities and women em- 
ployed in a job is less than their availability 
in the labor force. The employer's position 
was, in effect, that this obligation should 
begin only when the disparity between the 
availability of these groups in the labor force 
and their employment by the employer was 
so great that a statistical case could be made 
that Firestone was engaging in actual dis- 
crimination. 


That is from the Wall Street Journal, 
July 31, 1980. 

So much for the notion that there is 
some hidden guarantee that tests for 
“discrimination” of these kinds will not 
be employed in a “mechanical” manner. 

HUD goes on to say: 

As applied, the effects test is a balancing 
process under which courts have analyzed 
evidence of both invidious purpose and dis- 
proportionate racial impact. When the test 
is applied, a court accepts the assumption 
that in some cases racial discrimination may 
be determined by proof of racially disparate 
effect—but only in circumstances where a 
defendant fails to show adequate nonracial 
justification for his or her actions. Dispro- 
portionate racial impact alone, without re- 
gard to justification, the kind of effects test 
that the minority views describes, is inade- 
quate to establish a case of discrimination 
in any circuit. 


HUD is more closely describing the 
intent test here than the “effects” test. 
It is only the former which weighs and 
balances both “individious purpose” and 
“disproportionate impact.” As I have 
noted earlier, there are variations of the 
“effects” test—this is one of its difficul- 
ties, since no one knows precisely which 
“effects” test HUD or the courts will 
adopt in a given instance. In some in- 
stances, the test shifts the burden of com- 
ing forward and producing evidence. In 
some instances, it shifts the burden of 
proof to the respondents. And in some 
instances, despite HUD’s claim. it repre- 
sents a per se violation, United States v. 
Mitchell, 580 F. 2d 789 (5th Cir. 1978). 
Each of these results offends this Sen- 
ator’s sense of eauity and due process. 

HUD proceeds to say: 

The courts have repeatedly noted the diffi- 
culty (particularly in zoning and land-use 
disputes) of establishing convincing proof of 
intent to discriminate. Discriminators seldom 
are so foolish as to take overt action indicat- 
ing such intent. A zoning board or city coun- 
cil pressured by racially-based resistance to 
construction of an integrated housing proj- 


ect will seldom, if ever, take action which is 
openly responsive to racial opposition. It will 


be traffic problems, or sewer service or over- 
crowding in the schools which will go on the 
record as a basis for rejecting the project. 
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In some cases such justifications may be 
valid and in others they may not. The courts 
wisely have recognized that doing justice is 
mors complicated than reading the minutes 
of a council meeting or trying to look into 
the minds cf voting members. 


As has been emphasized by virtually 
every court and commentator who has 
spoken approvingly of the intent test, 
there is absolutely no need to establish 
“overt actions” indicating intent. Courts 
may consider the totality of the evidence 
available to them, including whatever 
circumstantial evidence exists. This 
would include evidence of disparate im- 
pact or effect. The need to prove some 
manner of intent or purpose is a common 
need in both our criminal and civil sys- 
tems of justice. It is far from an insur- 
mountable problem. What HUD seems to 
be saying is that because it is sometimes 
difficult to prove intent, we will make 
sure that intent becomes an irrelevant 
issue. What precisely are the standards 
that HUD would use in determining in 
which cases “traffic problems” or “sewer 
service” is a valid justification for some 
zoning action and in which cases it is 
not a valid justification? What precisely 
are its criteria? Finally, as confident as 
I am in the integrity and wisdom of our 
Federal judiciary, I would far prefer that 
they interpreted the law than that they 
did “justice” in determining whose school 
overcrowding problems were real and 
whose were not. 

HUD then states: 

Preservation of this rational, thoughtful 
mode of analyzing evidence is imperative to 
the success of civil rights law enforcement. 
The “proof of intent” test proposed by op- 
ponents of S. 506 will be offered on the Sen- 
ate floor as an amendment to S. 506. If 
successful, such an amendment would re- 
pudiate the judiciary’s carefully-balanced 
standard of proof developed over the past 
two decades. 


Once again, there is disagreement over 
what the “proof of intent” amendment 
would “repudiate.” Even among those 
circuits which have countenanced the 
“effects” test, there is no agreement as 
to what constitutes the test, either with 
respect to the initial showing required 
by the Government, the effect of making 
that showing, and the means for over- 
coming that showing. There is no “care- 
fully-balanced” standard of proof. The 
only clearly articulable and comprehen- 
sible test for discrimination that exists 
today is one that has been stated by the 
Supreme Court and that would be stated 
by 99 out of every 100 people on the 
street—the intent test. It is ironic that 
HUD should be detailing what is “im- 
perative” to the success of “civil rights 
law enforcement” when it is this same 
agency that has been blamed by the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission as being the 
Major reason why present fair housing 
laws are not being enforced effectively. 
It is not “imperative” to the success of 
this movement ever that the civil rights 
of persons accused of title VIII viola- 
tions be treated in a perfunctory man- 
ner. 

Finally, HUD states: 

Opponents of the bill have further tried 
to confuse the issue and divert attention 
away from the language of the legislation 
by referencing a notice of proposed rule- 
making, published in the Federal Register 
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in February 1980, indicating HUD’s inten- 
tions to promulgate regulations involving 
unlawful zoning and land-use practices . . . 
Under existing law, HUD is required to ac- 
cept and investigate complaints alleging vio- 
lations of the prohibitions against discrimi. 
nation in Title VIII . . . HUD does not in- 
tend through publication of a regulation or 
any other action to infringe on local con- 
trol of zoning and land-use matters, but 
rather would enunciate the standard that 
HUD will use in determining whether a vio- 
lation of title VIII has occurred. 


I am not sure how it “confuses” the 
issue to highlight HUD’s intent to pro- 
mulgate regulations concerning the 
“tests” to be used by HUD in determin- 
ing when to pursue title VIII complaints. 
This is precisely the issue involved 
here—should HUD be able to promul- 
gate regulations that would adopt any 
“test” for uncovering discrimination 
other than an intent test? Are there 
alternative “tests,” any of which is per- 
missible under the provisions of title 
VIII in identifying prohibited practices? 
HUD's proposed regulations (Febru- 
ary 25, 1980) are not merely for the 
purpose of determining how it will 
establish its litigative priorities, but are 
expressly for the purpose of establishing 
standards for identifying what consti- 
tutes discrimination. This is the sub- 
stance of the “proof of intent’’ issue. 

No one disputes HUD’s present rule- 
making authority. Nor does anyone dis- 
pute that HUD has employed the “ef- 
fects” test in the past and would like to 
institutionalize such employment in the 
future through formal rules. The only 
dispute is whether or not the use of the 
“effects” test has ever been within 
HUD's authority. That is the issue in- 
volved in S. 506. 


I am adamantly committed to the 
elimination of discrimination in the area 
of housing opportunities. I have ex- 
pressed support for the objectives of the 
pending bill ever since it came before 
the Constitution Subcommittee on 
which I sit. I am just as adamantly op- 
posed, however, to the sort of Federal 
social engineering policies that will be 
encouraged by congressional acquies- 
cence in the use of this amazing test for 
“discrimination.” In both of these posi- 
tions, I believe that I, and other oppo- 
nents of the “effects” test are faithfully 
reflecting the views of a large majority 
of the citizenry of this country, without 
regard to race, color, religion, sex, hand- 
icap, or national origin. 


I have a letter from the National As- 
sociation of Counties, dated September 
10, 1980, regarding S. 506 the Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act of 1980 which I 
shall read into the Recor at this time. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is to advise you of the 
strong support of the National Association of 
Counties (NACo) for S. 506, the “Fair Hous- 
ing Amendments Act of 1980," which will be 
considered by the Senate shortly. This long- 
overdue legislation provides for effective en- 
forcement in an expeditious and less costly 
manner, of the Nation’s fair housing law. 

In addition to supporting the bill, NACo 
also strongly supports an amendment to be 
offered by Senator Orrin Hatch which would 
require that a complainant alleging discrim- 
ination in local government zoning actions 
or land use practices prove intent to discrim- 
inate. This amendment seeks to clarify a 
number of conflicting court decisions, some 
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of which have relied on an “intent” test 
while others have relied on an “effects” test. 

We believe very strongly that as a matter 
of public policy, the official actions of local 
elected officials must be presumed to be 
non-discriminatory in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary. Thus, the burden of 
proving discrimination would rest on the 
complainant rather than on local officials 
proving they did not. 

While the use of the intent test may place 
a greater burden on the complainant, to do 
otherwise might well result in a chilling ef- 
fect on the ability of local elected officials 
to perform their duties. Since the question 
of whether discrimination has occurred is 
often a close one, the Hatch amendment 
would afford these officials protection from 
nusiance suits some of which subject them 
to personal liability, while at the same time 
providing protection to the protected classes 
under the Act from instances of true dis- 
crimination. 

We note that the bill does not prohibit a 
minimum lot size requirement for residences 
unless such a requirement is imposed with 
intent to discriminate. While we of course 
support this, we urge that it be extended to 
cover all other land use practices or zoning 
actions, such as the location of or other re- 
strictions on multi-family housing. 

We strongly urge you to yote in favor of 
the Hatch amendment. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD F. HILLENLUND. 


I have a letter from the National 
Apartment Association dated September 
16, 1980: 

NATIONAL APARTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1980. 
Hon, Orrin G. HATCH, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATCH: On behalf of the Na- 
tional Apartment Association, I urge sup- 
port for the three amendments to S. 506, the 
Fair Housing Amendments Act of 1980, de- 
scribed below. The National Apartment As- 
sociation policy statement has long sup- 
ported the principal of eliminating discrim- 
ination in housing based on race, color, reli- 
gion, sex, or national origin. However, we feel 
that S. 506 is an unnecessary expansion of 
HUD authority. These three amendments will 
ameliorate the harshness of this legislation if 
is should be passed. 

We support an amendment to be intro- 
duced by Senator Orrin Hatch which will 
clarify the existing law by providing that 
landlords would only be in violation of the 
fair housing laws if particular rental policies 
have the intent to discriminate. Some courts 
presently use the “effects” test, finding a vio- 
lation of the fair housing laws if the effect 
of a rental policy has a disproportionate im- 
pact on the protected class of individuals as 
defined in the fair housing laws. However, 
there are many legitimate rental policies that 
have nothing to do with discrimination 
which might fail the “effects” test. Income 
requirements, credit checks, or an adult only 
policy are legitimate rental policies that 
might fail the “effects” test. 

We also support an amendment to be in- 
troduced by Senator Dennis DeConcini which 
would transfer enforcement of the fair hous- 
ing laws away from administrative law 
judges, as proposed in S. 506, back to the 
courts, as under existing law. It is impor- 
tant that the right to a hearing before an 
impartial tribunal and the constitutional 
right to a jury trial be preserved. The use of 
an administrative law judge as an enforce- 
ment method would deny these basic rights. 


I cite to my colleagues a Wall Street 
Journal editorial dated September 15, 
1980, entitled “Equity and Housing.” 

EQUITY AND HOUSING 

Since the enactments of civil rights leg- 

islation in the early 1960s, federal agencies 
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have greatly distorted the original concept of 
equality of opportunity. With support from 
the courts, the principle of affirmative ac- 
tion has been introduced to justify discrim- 
ination in favor of blacks and other minori- 
ties in recompense for discrimination against 
their forbears. Further yet, we now have fed- 
eral agencies pursuing a doctrine that turns 
equality of opportunity entirely on its ear 
in an attempt to produce a utopian miracle, 
equality of result. This has led to attempts 
at social engineering that are the antithesis 
of the freedoms the civil rights movement 
originally sought to protect. And there is 
every evidence they produce nothing but dis- 
content and disorder. 

The Senate has a chance this week to begin 
to redress the balance. Senator Orrin Hatch— 
with the backing of Senators Thurmond, Lax- 
alt and Cochran—plans to introduce an 
amendment to the Open Housing Act of 1968 
to clarify what constitutes discrimination 
“because of” race, color, creed or national 
origin. His intention is to tell federal agen- 
cies that they have no authority to engineer 
the structure of society; their job, rather, is 
to guard against infringement of individual 
rights. 

The Open Housing Act was designed to 
outlaw discrimination in the sale or rental 
of housing and to provide mechanisms for 
enforcement. The act, along with a growing 
public awareness of the unfairness of racial 
and religious discrimination, has undoubt- 
edly reduced the level of intentional dis- 
crimination in housing. Of course, it still is 
true that blacks, on average, are less able 
to afford higher cost housing than whites, a 
problem that in some cases may reflect con- 
tinuing barriers to job entry or advancement 
but has little if anything to do with housing 
discrimination. 

Federal officials, however, have broadened 
their attack from real estate sales practices 
and the like to local zoning and land-use 
laws. Moreover, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Justice De- 
partment no longer accept the burden ot 
proving whether a community has a discrim- 
inatory intent in adopting certain zoning or 
land-use practices. Rather, they have begun 
to bring suit against communities because 
of practices which have the effect of “under- 
representing” minorities within neighbor- 
hoods. 

Instead of prohibiting intentional discrim- 
ination, HUD and Justice are acting to pro- 
hibit any action that doesn’t affirmatively 
contribute to achieving “proportional” rep- 
resentation of minorities in a community. 
HUD's procedure is to use statistics. If, tor 
example, a suburban community has a 1U 
percent minority population while the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area has a 20 percent 
minority population, that community’s zon- 
ing practices become suspect. This “effect 
test” has been used against minimum lot 
size requirements and restrictions on multi- 
family dwellings in order to achieve the 
“proper” minority ratio for that community. 

“To use any other test for discrimination 
than an intent test is to invest overwhelm- 
ing authority in the federal bureaucracy to 
utilize their own notion of social good to 
restructure communities across the nation,” 
states the minority report of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on the Open Housing Act. 

The notion that government could or even 
should ensure equality of result is fallacious 
and dangerous. It attacks the concepts of 
freedom and property protection embodied 
in the Constitution, 

The framers of the Constitution and the 
legislators who enacted the 1960s civil rights 
bills could never have intended the federal 
government to take on the responsibility to 
restructure society. Their clear intention was 
to protect minorities from discrimination 
aimed at denying them their just and full 
constitutional rights. The further we stray 
away from that concept of discrimination 
the less freedom each of us will enjoy. 
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(Mr. JOHNSTON assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HATCH. In the Washington Star 
dated Sunday, October 5, 1980, entitled 
“Fair Housing Deficiencies,” an editorial 
makes a pretty good case for what we 
have been chatting about: 


Fam HOUSING DEFICIENCIES 


It is just as well that the fair housing 
proposal did not come up in the Senate in 
the jumbled days before the election recess. 
Better to leave it for the lame-duck session 
in November when two aspects also con- 
tained in the House version, can be debated 
as their sensitivity demands. And, we trust, 
be modified. 

One must look hard to find opposition to 
the principle of strengthening the Open 
Housing Act of 1968, That law was largely an 
exhortation, relying on reconciliation as the 
primary enforcement mechanism, and the 
resulis ha. e not been negligible. But if the 
law has not been toothless, as supporters of 
the new proposal maintain, neither does it 
provide effective redress for persistent dis- 
crimination. 

The new fair housing proposal would 
establish a special corps of administrative 
law judges to hear and decide complaints; 
they could levy fines of up to $10,000 for 
violations. This means that charges of dis- 
crimination would be prosecuted, judged and 
decided within the executive branch rather 
than the judicial. 

The major argument in behalf of the ad- 
ministrative law judges is that relief through 
the courts has not been sufficiently rapid. 
Expediency, in and of itself, is a poor legis- 
lative premise. To negate such a procedural 
flanking maneuver, Sen. Dennis DeConcini, 
R-Ariz., is offering a sensible amendment to 
insure due process and, at the same time, ac- 
celerate the resolution of complaints. Ex- 
pedited hearings would be held, appropri- 
ately, before Judicial magistrates, This would 
provide the right to trial by Jury, compliance 
with rules of evidence and procedures and, 
far from least, an independent and neutral 
judge. 

Further, to create yet another layer of bu- 
reaucracy, when an appropriate forum for 
adjudication already exists, amounts to 
another exercise in statism. 

That brings us to an even greater defi- 
ciency in the House bill and the measure 
pending in the Senate—a mischievous murk- 
iness over what would constitute discrimi- 
nation “because of” race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin or physical handicap under 
Title VIII of the 1968 law. Interpretation of 
this provision will significantly determine 
the federal government's role in zoning and 
land-use decisions of local communities 
where contentions of housing discrimination 
arise, as they increasingly have done. 

The Departments of Justice and HUD have 
adopted a test for determining unlawful dis- 
crimination that “is totally inconsistent 
with the intent” of the 1968 law, argue Sen- 
ators Thurmond, Hatch, Laxalt and Coch- 
ran in a convincing Judiciary Committee 
minority report. “Rather than accepting the 
burden of proving whether or not a commu- 
nity possesses a discriminatory intent in 
adopting a zoning or land-use practice, these 
agencies have begun to bring suit against 
communities on the basis of practices that 
have the discriminatory effect of ‘under- 
representation’ of minorities within neigh- 
borhoods or communities.” 

An “effect” of discrimination is an elu- 
sive interpretive basis. The implications 
could extend even to “economic status.” It 
may be more difficult to establish intent to 
discriminate—thovgh not nearly so difficult 
as supporters of the “effects test’ contend. 
Circumstantial evidence can establish legal 
intent. 

But “that prosecutions would be made 
more or less difficult is not nearly as rele- 
vant a point as are considerations of equity, 
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due process, and congressional purpose,” the 
minority report correctly asserts. Senator 
Hatch intends to offer two remedial amend- 
ments, one addressing policy issues such as 
zoning and the other targeted to alleged vio- 
lations by avartment owners and homesellers. 

The DeConcini and Hatch modifications, 
we believe, are vital. While it is desirable 
to strengthen the Open Housing Act, it Is 
imperative that the means to that end do 
not themselves do violence to fundamental 
principles of equity. 


Columnist Joseph Sobran had this to 
say: 

Soon—maybe next week—the Senate will 
take up the Fair Housing Act that squeaked 
through the House this summer by one vote 
(Speaker Tip O'Neill's). The apparent pur- 
pose of the act, a pet of the Carter adminis- 
tration, is to continue the holy war on racism. 
Its actual result will be to beef up the fed- 
eral government’s power to find people guilty 
of breaking laws they didn’t break. 

That act will face a challenge in the form 
of an Amendment, to be proposed by Utah 
Republican Orrin Hatch. Put briefly, Hatch 
wants to keep the burden of proof on the 
prosecutor, not the defendant, in civil rights 
cases. That is, after all, part of the essence 
of civil rights. 

The Fair Housing Act is a tougher version 
of the Open Housing Act of 1968. In enforc- 
ing the 1968 law, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and the Jus- 
tice Department have recently adopted tests 
for detecting discrimination that are not 
only shoddy but also, as Hatch points out, 
violate the intent of those who passed the 
law 12 years ago. 

Rather than find proof of discriminatory 
motives, HUD and Justice have taken to 
suing communities on the basis of racial 
patterns of residence that show “under- 
representation" of minorities. Thev have 
brourvht actions charging communities with 
violating the law simply for passing mini- 
mum lot size recuirements, restrictions on 
multi-family dwellings. and restrictions on 
group homes in residential neichborhoods. 
There are, to be sure, interesting libertarian 
arguments against such local restrictions of 
property rights, but if you think the federal 
government is actuated by libertarian phi- 
losophy, you must be Rip Van Winkle. 

As a matter of fact the Supreme Court 
has already ruled, in constitutional rather 
than merely statutory cases, that statistical 
proportions don’t suffice as evidence of dis- 
criminatory intent, or constitute actual dis- 
crimination. This hacn’t noticeably lessened 
the bureaucratic drive for power, which finds 
it convenient to make Americans suspects 
en masse whenever they fail to migrate and 
settle down in accordance with the pipe 
dreams of social engineers. 


There is deeper irony. Santayana defined a 
fanatic as one who redoubles his efforts 
when he has forgotten his reasons. By that 
standard, the federal government is keeping 
a lot of fanatics on the payroll. The original 
motive of civil rights legislation was to 
produce a color-blind society. Instead we 
have a highly color-conscious, even a color- 
obsessed, society, in which we have recressed 
from the civilized position that you mustn't 
harm a man because of his race to the dubi- 
ous position that you must do him special 
favors because of his race. 


We hoped, back around 1964, to eliminate 
patterns of social asymmetry by eliminating 
individual injustice. The hope was noble, 
but naive. Today we are governed by people 
who want to eliminate social asymmetry by 
committing acts of injustice. The final irony 
is that the injustices are being perpetrated 
by the government itself. 

Racial injustice is evil because, primarily, 
is represents injustice to particular people. 
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A remedy that inflicts another kind of in- 
justice—by dispensing with due process and 
the presumption of innocence—can hardly 
be called a remedy at all, Especially if it 
aggrandizes the power of irresponsible rulers. 

The Hatch amendment would force the 
government to show an actual intent or 
purpose to discriminate behind local land- 
use and zoning practices. If adopted, that 
will mitigate the harm of the Fair Housing 
Act. We would probably be better off without 
either the Act or Hatch’s amendment, or 
indeed the whole body of laws and regula- 
tions that have put our motives under 
federal scrutiny. But that’s another story, 
for a better day. 


In the October issue of the National 
Review, it states: 
INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE 


James Dinnan, an education professor in 
Georgia, has gone to jail. He refuses to tell a 
court how he voted in the tenure case of a 
young woman in his department. She has 
brought suit (with the help of the National 
Education Association) on grounds of sex 
discrimination. This means dredging up not 
only facts but motives, and Dinnan contends 
that the court’s inquiry violates academic 
freedom. He is now serving three months 
for contempt of court (he appeared at the 
jail in academic robes), and may wind up 
doing 18 more months. 

The plaintiff’s lawyer contends that unless 
such inquiries can be made, the right not 
to suffer discrimination by sex can't be prac- 
tically enforced. But in every sort of litiga- 
tion or prosecution there are forms of inad- 
missible evidence and limits on how one may 
gather it. 

Dinnan, on the other hand, makes two 
claims. One is that his “conscience” is under 
attack. But a vote affecting another per- 
son's livelihood isn't exactly a matter be- 
tween the voter and God. Dinnan was acting 
in an official capacity, and it is reasonable to 
insist that he be accountable to someone. 

But who? He is on stronger ground when 
he argues that what is at stake is “the in- 
tegrity of the system.” Any institution that 
wants to remain free has to be trusted by 
society at large to make its own discretionary 
decisions. A dubious feature of most “civil 
rights” laws is that they make people respon- 
sible to the state not so much for overt acts 
as for the motives and reasons behind those 
acts—and the federal bureaucracy has been 
moving systematically to place the burden 
of proof on defendants. The Justice Depart- 
ment’s willingness to use residential patterns 
as actionable evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion is a recent case in point. 

As long as we have such laws—and we are 
clearly stuck with them for quite a while— 
it is important that we formulate appropri- 
ate rules of evidence for their enforcement. 
And a key consideration in any such rules 
must be to keep the burden of proof on the 
prosecution—not only in justice to the de- 
fendant, but to prevent the wholesale satel- 
lization of local and private institutions by 
the Federal Government, In the absence of 
& sound code, universities will continue to be 
bullied by loose accusations and eager 
bureaucrats. 


I received letters from a large number 
of mayors in the country, but one I would 
particularly like to refer to is a letter 
from the Honorable Pete Wilson, which 
has been endorsed by the select list of 
mavors and local officials who endorsed 
the DeConcini amendment to S. 506, the 
Fair Housing Amendments of 1980. 

The select list of mayors and local offi- 
cials who endorse the DeConcini amend- 
ment to S. 506, the Fair Housing Amend- 
ments of 1980, are as follows: 
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The Honorable Lewis Murphy, Mayor of 
Tucson, Arizona; 

The Honorable Hernan Padilla, Mayor of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; 

The Honorable Margaret Hance, Mayor of 
Phoenix, Arizona; 

The Honorable John F. Sammons, Jr., 
Mayor of Temple, Texas; 

The Honorable Don Erickson, Mayor of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; 

The Honorable Donald L. Weinhold, Jr., 
Mayor of Salisbury, North Carolina; 

The Honorable Carl Langford, Mayor of 
Orlando, Florida; 

The Honorable Stephen F, Olsen, Mayor of 
Racine, Wisconsin; 

Mr. Dalton Roberts, County Executive, 
Hamilton County, Tennessee; 

Planning Commission, Covina, California; 

Mr. Norbert Nuttleman, Chairman, La 
Crosse County Zoning and Planning Com- 
mission, La Crosse County, Wisconsin; 

Mr. Robert Edwards, Zoning Administra- 
tor, Woodford County, Illinois; 

The Honorable William MeNichols, Jr., 
Mayor of Denver, Colorado: 

The Honorable Edmond J. Russ, Mayor of 
Gardena, California; 

The Honorable George Sullivan, Mayor of 
Anchorage, Alaska; 

The Honorable James P. Deyo, Mayor of 
Yuma, Arizona; 

The Honorable Burl A. Underhill, Mayor 
of Ft. Myers, Florida; 

The Honorable Robert L. Smith, Mayor of 
Newton, Iowa; 

The Honorable Paul A. Lenz, Mayor of 
Alton, Illinois; 

The Honorable Joe Saleeby, Mayor of North 
Myrtle Beach, So. Carolina; 

The Honorable Francis S. Furey, Mayor of 
Valley Stream, New York; 

The Honorable Erastus Corning, II, Mayor 
of Albany, New York; 

Mr. James N. McCord, City Attorney, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas; 

Area Planning and Zoning Board, Adams 
County, Nebraska; 

Mr. Donald N. Johnston, County Adminis- 
trator, Campbell County Board of Super- 
visors, Campbell County, Virginia; 

Mr. James Record, Chairman, Madison 
County Commission, Madison County, Ala- 
bama; and 

The Honorable John Seymour, Mayor of 
Ansheim, California. 


The letter dated September 16, 1980, 
from Pete Wilson, Mayor, city of San 
Diego, reads as follows: 

Deak SENATOR HaTcH: The Senate will be 
voting shortly on S. 506, Fair Housing 
Amendments of 1980, to improve the enforce- 
ment of the 1968 law against housing dis- 
crimination. We support this objective. 

However, as Mayors and local officials, we 
are seriously concerned with the broad new 
authority which S. 506 appears to give to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to regulate and investigate zoning and 
land use decisions, tax assessment policies, 
and other similar local community issues 
normally left to local discretion. 

HUD was not given this power when the 
law was enacted in 1968. Since then, no court 
has delegated to HUD this broad authority. 


S. 506, however, at least seems to imply 
new responsibility for the Secretary of HUD 
to inquire into the effects and motives of 
local zoning and land use decisions, and ac- 
cording to Congressional Budget Office Re- 
ports, it provides 12 new lawyers and 50 addi- 
tional investigators to carry out that charge. 

Proponents of S. 506 would have you be- 
lieve that HUD will not become inyolved in 
loca] land use matters because, under the 
so-called Heflin amendment, the Secretary is 
required to refer zoning or land use cases to 
the Attorney General rather than to the Ad- 
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ministrative Law Judge for hearing. But the 
language of the Heflin amendment does not 
make clear that the Secretary is without au- 
thority to regulate and investigate local de- 
cisions such as zoning and land use ordi- 
nances, notwithstanding the requirement 
that he refer such charges to the Attorney 
General for hearing after HUD investigation. 
To the contrary, HUD's true intentions are 
expressed in the Rule it proposed in the no- 
tice (which we are enclosing) in the Febru- 
ary 5, 1980, Federal Register. We are, frankly, 
very much concerned that S. 506 may be con- 
strued as conferring upon HUD the author- 
ity it desires to regulate and investigate local 
zoning and land use decisions. 

Senator, we don't believe HUD should have 
such authority. 

Further, we don't believe HUD should have 
authority to investigate or bring complaints 
against our cities’ tax assessment policies, 
urban renewal efforts, or housing or residen- 
tial growth management plans because they 
don’t fit the expectations of HUD’s social 
engineers. 

As we read the Hefiin Amendment, such 
matters need not be referred for hearing 
to the Attorney General if they are not 
“determined by the Secretary” in his sole, 
unappealable discretion, to involve “any 
novel issue of law or fact or other compli- 
cating factor.” In such cases, charges pre- 
sumably would be heard by an Administra- 
tive Law Judge under the Presidential Com- 
mission, which S. 506 proposes to create. 

We need your help to accomplish two 
objectives when S. 506 comes before the 
Senate. 

First, the Senate should make it abso- 
lutely clear in S. 506 that HUD has no power 
to regulate local zoning and land use mat- 
ters as that agency proposed on February 5. 

Second, we urge your support for the 
amendment by Senator Dennis DeConcini 
(D-Arizona) which will mandate the ex- 
pedited use of U.S. Magistrates within the 
Federal court system, in place of the new 
Administrative Law Judge Tribunal pro- 
posed by S. 506 as it has come to the floor 
of the Senate. 

The DeConcini amendment rejects the 
notion that the Executive Branch of the 
Federal government should be the prose- 
cutor, judge and jury all at the same time 
as would be the case if a new administra- 
tive court is established. 

Most importantly, the DeConcini amend- 
ment guarantees that HUD’s desire to in- 
trude in local government will be tempered 
by judicial reason. 

We thank you for this chance to alert 
you to these significant shortcomings in 
otherwise good legislation. With the two 
changes we recommend, we would urge 
adoption of new amendments to the Fair 
Housing Act. 

Sincerely, 
PETE WILSON, 
Mayor, City of San Diego. 


Smith Hempstone, in an article in the 
Richmond News-Leader, dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1980, entitled “HUD Steps Up 
War Against Property Rights,” writes 
as follows: 

HUD STEPS UP WAR AGAINST PROPERTY RIGHTS 
(By Smith Hempstone) 

Those wonderful people who over the past 
quarter-century have done so much to in- 
crease American industrial productivity and 
improve the quality of public education hope 
now to do the same for housing in these 
United States. 

Which is to say that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, through 
the civil rights division of the Justice De- 
partment, hopes to make access to housing 
not just color-blind, as it should be, but 
tilted in favor of minority groups. 
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Beginning with President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Executive Order 11063 of 1962 and 
ending with Title VIII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968, the thrust of federal law has 
been to prohibit discrimination on grounds 
of race, color, creed or national origin in 
access to housing. 

The Open Housing Act of 1968 and previ- 
ous legislation had been geared primarily to 
deal with discrimination by individuals 
against other individuals. But in recent years 
HUD and the Justice Department increas- 
ingly have been filing actions against com- 
munities on grounds that their zoning and 
land-use practices are discriminatory. 

What's more, there have been prosecutions 
even where the intent to discriminate was 
absent or completely unproved, solely on 
grounds that the effect of such local ordi- 
nances was discriminatory. A bill now before 
the Senate (S. 506), would enshrine this ne- 
farious approach in law. 

The net effect of the Senate bill (the 
House already has passed similar legisla- 
tion), Sen. Orrin Hatch (R.-Utah) points 
out, would be “to transform the Oren 
Housing Act from one prohibiting discrim- 
inatory housing practices into one mandat- 
ing ‘representative’ balances of minority 
groups.” 

In other words, a suburb with a 10 percent 
black population adioining a city with a 20 
percent black population might well find it- 
self convicted on the basis of this statistical 
“evidence” of prima facie discriminatory 
zoning practices. 

This is exactly what happened to the 
landmark 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
Brown v. Board of Education, which de- 
manded color-blindness in access to public 
education, but subsequently was interpreted 
to require “affirmative action” to achieve ra- 
cial balance, ultimately leading to the Alice- 
in-Wonderland world of busing and other 
inanities. 

Hatch calls the bill, which would give fed- 
eral bureaucrats the power to second-guess 
the “proper” racial, ethnic or religious mix 
of a neighborhood, “pure and simple social 
engineering at its worst.” And the gentle- 
man from Utah is exactly right. 

One is entitled to one’s own opinion as 
to the desirability of homogeneity or di- 
versity within a neighborhood, and most 
reasonable people would concede there is 
something to be said for both. But to take 
that decision away from the people is to 
Stand the law on its head. 

As Hatch points out, large disparities in 
the impact of zoning law on minority groups 
are not necessarily indicative that the laws 
were motivated by unlawful discrimination. 
just as small disparities are not conclusive 
proof these ordinances were not so moti- 
vated. 

By shifting the burden of proof in housing 
discrimination cases from intent to effect, 
HUD would stack the legal deck against lo- 
cal communities, forcing them into the un- 
enviable position of having to try to prove 
a negative (lack of discriminatory effect in 
the face of prima facie statistical evidence 
to the contrary). 

As is the case with so much of what 
comes out of Congress, S. 506, setting up 
as it would a clash between property rights 
and civil rights, clearly would benefit at 
least one class of citizens: lawyers. 

How the courts would rule in such a maze 
of litigation is anybody's guess. The signals 
have been conflicting on cases already adju- 
dicated in which HUD has based its position 
on effect rather than intent. 

In one such case, in which a community 
refused to pass a new zoning ordinance de- 
creasing minimum square footage require- 
ments on building lots, an Ohio court noted 
that: 

“We live in a free society. The time has 
not yet arrived for the courts to strike down 
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zoning laws which are neutral on their face 
and valid when passed in order to permit 
the construction of large numbers of low- 
cost public housing units in a neighborhood 
where they do not belong.” 

One can only say amen to that. And good 
luck to Sen. Hatch in amending S. 506. 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, in 1968, 
Congress enacted title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act in order to provide, within 
constitutional limitations, for fair hous- 
ing throughout the United States. The 
purpose of the act was to insure that no 
persons are denied housing or financing 
for housing because of their race, color, 
national origin, religion, or sex. 

In order to enforce this law, the act 
gave HUD the authority to investigate 
and to attempt to reconcile complaints 
of housing discrimination. It gave the 
U.S. Attorney General the authority to 
bring suits in discrimination cases which 
are “pattern or practice’ and which 
raise issues of “general importance,” Be- 
yond this, an individual who experiences 
discrimination must file a suit in court, 
which can often be lengthy and expen- 
sive and in many instances, discourages 
persons who feel discriminated against 
to pursue their complaint. 

Thus, Mr. President, the 1968 act gave 
HUD the responsibility to insure that 
fair housing exists throughout the coun- 
try but it gave them inadequate author- 
ity to carry out that responsibility. 

Twelve years of experience with the 
Fair Housing Act has demonstrated that 
the provisions of that law are still in- 
adequate to insure fair housing for all 
persons. The weak enforcement powers 
of HUD discourage many persons from 
even filing a complaint; it is recognized 
that, even if discrimination exists, HUD 
can do little about it. If a person wishes 
to pursue their complaint, they must file 
a suit in court. Even with a timely com- 
pletion of a case in court, the process is 
costly. Those who cannot afford to pur- 
sue their complaint in a court case, and 
many of these same persons are persons 
who experience discrimination, reach a 
dead end if HUD cannot reconcile their 
complaint. 

Mr. President, hearings since the 92d 
Congress have highlighted the inade- 
quacies of the 1968 act in providing en- 
forcement measures which insure that 
the purpose of the act is carried out. 
These inadequacies are appropriately 
dealt with in the 1980 fair housing 
amendments. 

The 1980 fair housing bill does not seek 
to punish—it seeks to protect. It does not 
propose to limit, inhibit or take away in 
any way, any proper or legal behavior 
and actions of real estate, landlords, and 
others involved in the selling and rent- 
ing of houses and apartments. S. 506 is 
instead geared to provide the necessary 
tools to insure the 14th amendment guar- 
antees of equal protection and treatment, 
and promote equal opportunity and free- 
dom of choice in housing—this aspect of 
our lives that is such a fundamental and 
integral part of the American dream. 

Mr. President, title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act was signed into law in 1968, 
the very same year of Rev. Martin Luther 
King’s tragic death. I find it a truly sad 
irony that as we approach the 13th an- 
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niversary of his death, that his visions 
and dream—things that cannot be shot 
down, meanings whose truths will not 
die, are still so far away from being a 
reality. 

Reverend King used to speak of the day 
when all people can live together in har- 
mony. But this phrase “live together in 
harmony” has more than just figurative 
meaning. For there is in fact no tool, no 
means, no method, that will so definitely 
bring about racial harmony when people 
of all races, religions and nationalities 


are free to live where they choose. For - 


it is only when people can live and grow 
together that they are truly able to per- 
ceive the common feelings and experi- 
ences that serve as common bonds among 
all people and breed the kindness, love 
and understanding, that can help wipe 
out the misunderstanding and suspicions 
that lead to the evils of prejudice. 
Mr. President, I hope that we will 
‘immediately proceed to consideration of 
this pressing legislation. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
majority leader would like to go to a 
resolution in honor of one of our col- 
leagues and, perhaps, to one other mat- 
ter which we have to resolve. It has also 
been the understanding that, at the con- 
clusion of today, this matter will be the 
pending business again tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. It would be, 
yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HATCH. Starting the first thing 
in the morning. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
it would be at least the underlying pend- 
ing business. Conference reports are 
privileged, so if a privileged matter were 
called up, that matter would be pending 
in the morning. But this would be the 
underlying matter. 

Mr, HATCH. I understand. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader I yield the floor. 


EXTENSION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 1 
hour, and that Senators may speak dur- 
ing that period for up to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr; President. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


GEORGE ROGERS WINNING THE 
HEISMAN TROPHY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have the high honor today of rising for 
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the purpose of extending my heartiest 
congratulations to Mr. George Rogers, 
senior tailback for the University of 
South Carolina football team, on the oc- 
casion of his winning the 1980 Heisman 
trophy. This trophy, the winner of which 
was announced earlier today, is given 
annually to America’s top college foot- 
ball player. 

During his career at South Carolina, 
George Rogers rushed for 4,958 yards, 
placing him fourth on the all-time col- 
legiate rushing list. This season, George 
Rogers led the Nation in total rushing 
yardage and in average yards gained per 
game. In addition. George Rogers scored 
14 touchdowns this past season, and has 
now rushed for over 100 yards in 21 
straight games. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to note that the University of South 
Carolina has been chosen as a partici- 
pant in this year’s Gator Bowl in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. To George Rogers and the 
University of South Carolina football 
team, congratulations for a fine season 
and a job well done. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Saunders, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL FISH- 
ERIES AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND POR- 
TUGAL—PM 268 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
together with accompanying papers; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Fishery Con- 
servation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801), I 
transmit herewith a governing interna- 
tional fishery agreement between the 
United States and Portugal, signed at 
Washington on October 16, 1980. 


This agreement is one of a series to be 
negotiated in accordance with that legis- 
lation. I urge that the Congress give fa- 
vorable consideration to this agreement 
at an early date. Since 60 calendar days 
of continuous session, as required by the 
legislation, may not be available, I rec- 
ommend that the Congress consider is- 
suance of a joint resolution to bring this 
agreement into force. 

JIMMY CARTER. 

THE WuITE House, December 1, 1980. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the 
United States reported that on Novem- 
ber 26, 1980, he had approved and signed 
the following joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23, through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week,” 


a 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary reported that on 
Wednesday, November 26, 1980, he had 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1179. An act to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; 

S. 1135. An act to provide for certain lands 
to be held in trust for the Maopa Band of 
Paiutes and to be considered to be part of 
the Maopa Indian Reservation; 

S. 1386. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and The Humanities 
Act of 1965 and the Museum Services Act 
to extend the authorization of appropriations 
contained in such Acts, to amend the Arts 
and Artifacts Indemnity Act to make certain 
changes in the coverage provisions of such 
Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Doctor 
Halla Brown; 

S. 1828. An act to exempt the existing fa- 
cilities of the Milner Dam from section 14 
of the Federal Power Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2352. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility, to extend the duration of such Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; 

S. 2441. An act to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
to extend the authorization of appropriations 
for such Act, and for other purposes: 

S. 3152. An act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to extend the authorization for such 
Acts for two additional years; and 

S. 3193. An act to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 1:21 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Berry, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 5496. An act to amend the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. DeConcrnq) . 


— 


At 5:06 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, deliyered by Mr. 
Gregory, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, with an amendment, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 2227. An act to grant the consent of the 
United States to the Red River Compact 
among the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the following bill: 
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H.R. 8228. An act to provide that a certain 
portion of Lake Erie shall be declared non- 
navigable. 


The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the following bill: 

H.R. 6410. An act to reduce paperwork and 
enhance the economy and efficiency of the 
Government and the private sector by im- 
proving Federal information policymaking, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (S. 2363) to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Georgia O’Keeffe National 
Historic Site, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agrees to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon: and has appointed Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. PHILLIP BURTON, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. FLORIO, Mr. SEBELIUS, and Mr. LAGo- 
MARSINO as managers of the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House has passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 6211. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue certain patents 
under the Color of Title Act; 

H.R. 6257. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain National 
Forest System lands, and for other purposes; 

H.R: 8235. An act to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Compact, and to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture and others to cooperate with the 
planning agency thereby created; and 

H.J. Res. 205. Joint resolution authorizing 
appropriation funds for acquisition of a mon- 
ument to Doctor Ralph J. Bunche and instal- 
lation of such Monument in Ralph J. Bunche 
Park in New York City. 


The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7591) mak- 
ing appropriations for agriculture, rural 
development, and related agencies pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon: and has appo‘nted 
Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. BURLISON, Mr. Trax- 
LER, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. McHucuH, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. HicHTOWER, Mr. STEED, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. Myers of Indiana, and Mr. CONTE as 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 


The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to House Resolution 
813 on the death of the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts. 

At 6:10 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Gregory, announced that the House has 
passed the following bill, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 2726. An act to authorize appropriations 
for environmental research, development, 
and demonstrations for fiscal year 1981, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 
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H.R. 7273. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 8388. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to authorize appro- 
priations for international disaster assistance 
for the victims of the recent earthquakes in 
southern Italy. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 1918. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to revise and standardize the 
provisions of law relating to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, separation, and mandatory 
retirement of regular commissioned officers 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, to establish the permanent grade of 
commodore admiral in the Navy, to equalize 
the treatment of female commissioned officers 
with that of male commissioned officers, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 39. An act to provide for the designa- 
tion and conservation of certain public lands 
in the State of Alaska, including the desig- 
nation of units of the National Park, Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, National Forest, Na- 
tional Wild and Scenie Rivers, and National 
Wilderness Preservation Systems, and for 
other purposes. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore (Mr. 
MAGNUSON). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
its title, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 8388. An act to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to authorize apnro- 
priations for international disaster assist- 
ance for the victims of the recent earth- 
quakes in southern Italy; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bili was read twice by 
its title, and ordered placed on the 
calendar: 

HR. 7273. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
November 25, 1980, the following report 
of a committee was submitted on No- 
vember 25, 1980, during the recess of the 
Senate: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4155. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the Internal 
Revenue Service to disclose the mailing ad- 
dresses of individuals who have defaulted on 
certain student loans solely for purposes of 
collecting such loans (Rept. No, 96-1039). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business: 

A Special Report entitled “Budget Alloca- 
tions To The Select Committee On Small 
Business” (Rept. No. 96-1040). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
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from the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, with an amendment: 

S.J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to establish 
a Commission on Presidential Nominations 
(Rept. No. 96-1041). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, with amendments, and an amend- 
ment to the preamble: 

S. Res. 474. A resolution relating to public 
access to Senate records at the National Ar- 
chives (Rept. No. 96-1042). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, without amendment: 

S. Res. 538. An original resolution relating 
to the payment of witness fees (Rept. No. 96- 
1043). 

S. Res. 539. An original resolution relating 
to existing limitations on reimbursement of 
certain transportation, per diem, and official 
expenses incurred by certain Senate person- 
nel (Rept. No. 96-1044). 

S. Res. 540. An original resolution relating 
to payment of travel expenses of a Senator 
and employees of his office (Rept. 96-1045). 

S. Res. 541. An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Deborah D. Ford. 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment (in the nature 
of a substitute) : 

S. 2849. A bill for the relief of Charles Jef- 
frey Greene (Rept. No. 96-1046). 

By Mr. MELCHER, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7147. An act to provide that certain 
land of the United States shall be held by the 
United States in trust for certain communi- 
ties of the Mdewakanton Sioux in Minne- 
sota (Rept. No. 96-1047). 

By Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, without amendment: 

S. Res. 542. An original resolution waving 
section 402(a) of the Congressional Budget 
Act with respect to the consideration of S.J. 
Res. 189, a joint resolution to establish a 
Commission on Presidential Nominations, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the the Budget. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr KENNEDY. from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Stephen G. Breyer, of Massachusetts, to be 
U.S. circuit fudge for the first circuit. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first and 
second time by unanimous consent, and 
referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 3231. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands to the County of Mineral, 
Nevada; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT): 

S. 3232. A bill to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Compact, and to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture and others to cooperate with 
the planning agency thereby created; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 3233. A bill to amend the Energy Secu- 
rity Act by adding a domestic procurement 
requirement; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
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MENTS ON INTRODUCED 
SS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 3231. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the County 
of Mineral, Nev.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

TRANSFER OF LANDS TO MINERAL 
COUNTY, NEV. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the transfer of 
certain lands to the government of 
Mineral County, Nev., presently being 
used by the Department of the Army. 

The land involved is presently part of 
the Hawthorne Ammunition Depot, and 
specifically within the residential area 
of Babbit, Nev. As the depot is scaled 
down over the next several years, the 
Army’s need for this land will disappear, 
and it will become surplus. The land 
should be conveyed to the communities 
which have helped maintain and provide 
services to the military installation over 
the years. This bill would provide for the 
transfer to the county and thence to the 
community of Hawthorne at the cost of 
the administrative expenses. 

Mineral county is 90-percent federally 
owned. The major community in the 
county, Hawthorne, is virtually land- 
locked and surrounded by Federal land. 
In order to expand it has been necessary 
to obtain congressional approval for land 
transfers over the years. That is what 
the bill will approve. 

This land is suited primarily for urban 
use. The best disposition of the land 
would be that contemplated in the bill, 
and I urge its favorable attention. 

I recognize that the measure will not 
be fully considered by the Congress this 
year, but I want to put on notice the 
Department of the Army and the appro- 
priate Senate committee that I will pur- 
sue this matter diligently in the 97th 
Congress. 


By Mr. CANNON (for himself and 
Mr. LAXALT) : 

S. 3232. A bill to grant the consent of 
the Congress to the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Compact, and to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture and others to 
cooperate with the planning agency 
thereby created; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

LAKE TAHOE REGIONAL COMPACT RATIFICATION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator LAxaLT, and myself, I introduce an 
historic bill to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the Lake Tahoe Regional 
Compact. 

This measure will ratifv an agreement 
reached after long and difficult negotia- 
tion between the two States of Nevada 
and California to a planning organiza- 
tion and to a process for limiting and 
guiding the development of Lake Tahoe, 
a precious environmental jewel. Basic- 
ally, the compact will reestablish with 
new authority and a new mandate the 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency, mak- 
ing it the sole authority for future plan- 
ning in the Tahoe basin. Additionally, 
the compact will establish new guidelines 
and limits on growth and require studies 
to determine the environmental damage 
thresholds of the basin. 
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After a long dialog between the States 
over the different interests and goals of 
each, this compact has been agreed upon 
and adopted by the respective State legis- 
latures. This process was completed only 
recently, making the introduction of this 
bill at this late date unavoidable. How- 
ever, because of the importance of this 
compact and the agreement at long 
last of virtually all parties with an inter- 
est in the lake, I am hopeful some action 
will be possible this year. The interests 
of the basin and of the Nation will be 
served by the early consideration of this 
measure. 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 3233. A bill to amend the Energy Se- 
curity Act by adding a domestic procure- 
ment requirement; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

@ Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today Iam 
introducing legislation to insure that in 
our development of alternative energy 
resources under the Energy Security Act, 
we adhere to a strong Buy American pol- 
icy so that projects which receive Federal 
funds or guarantees purchase an appro- 
priate share of U.S. materials. 


The Energy Security Act was passed 
by Congress in an effort to establish 
American energy independence through 
the development of alternative energy 
sources within the United States. It fol- 
lows as a corollary that the construction 
and maintenance of these projects 
should also encourage independence by 
relying on American materials and labor. 
However, as projects have begun, we 
have discovered that some of them have 
relied in part on foreign materials, at the 
expense of American labor and industry. 
During this time of high unemployment, 
the continued loss of our Nation’s tech- 
nology, materials and jobs to foreign 
competition, particularly in the area of 
federally financed synthetic fuels de- 
velopment, is a matter of grave concern. 


One recent case illustrates the problem 
that confronts us. Two months ago a 
large contract for the production of 
heavy-guage plate steel, to be used in a 
syrthetic fuels p'ant, was awarded to a 
Japanese firm. The Japanese firm, Hi- 
tachi, Ltd., had originally bid $10 mil- 
lion for the job, the same as the lowest 
domestic bidder, Chicago, Bridge, & 
Iron Works. Yet Hitachi was subse- 
quently allowed to revise its bid, which 
it reduced to $8 million, largely by low- 
ering its expected transportation costs. 
As a result of the new bid, Hitachi was 
awarded the contract to supply 14 gasi- 
fier vessels to the American Natural Re- 
source project in Beulah, N. Dak. Fortu- 
nately, in this case a compromise was 
ultimately reached, and the contract 
award was divided between the domestic 
and foreign producer, assuming a do- 
mestic share of the project. 


There is no indication that future 
synthetic fuel constructors will feel 
similarly compelled to purchase domestic 
materials despite the clear economic 
rationale for doing so. Congressional Re- 
search Service study for example, in- 
dicates that the return to the domestic 
economy, in the form of taxes on do- 
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mestic purchases, outweighs the sav- 
ings realized through a foreign purchase 
unless the offshore price is at least 50- 
percent below the domestic price. 

Mr. President, I ask that that study 
be included in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The threat of continued importation 
of foreign materials in the construction 
of synthetic fuels plants makes it es- 
sential to assure American participa- 
tion in the fabrication of major capital 
equipment for these programs. Such ac- 
tion will prevent the shutdown of es- 
sential, high technology, production 
facilities, the unemployment of skilled 
workers and the loss of American tech- 
nological leadership. 

Underutilization of America’s primary 
industries cannot continue. The award- 
ing of contracts for the production of 
synthetic fuels, with over $20 billion to 
be expended by 1982 and billions more 
likely to be allocated by 1990, under- 
scores the urgent need to prevent this 
from occurring again in the future. 

Present law authorizing these ex- 
penditures contains no special “Buy 
American” provisions of its own, and to 
the extent that Federal financing is in- 
direct, as with loan guarantees, the cur- 
rent Buy American Act would not apply 
either. My legislation seeks to correct 
this anomaly by establishing the general 
presumption of domestic procurement 
with appropriate exception for foreign 
sources such as domestic unavailability 
or a situation where the foreign bid is 
substantially lower than the domestic 
one. 

Specifically, the legislation I introduce 
today seeks to amend the present Energy 
Security Act by providing that: 

Funds authorized under the Energy Se- 
curity Act or by any Act amended by it and 
administered as part of the synthetic fuels 
prcgrams shall not be obligated, authorized 
or guaranteed where the cost would exceed 
$500,000, unless such articles, materials and 
supplies, to be used by contractors or sub- 
contractors in the performance of construc- 
tion work financed in whole or in part with 
assistance under this Act, have been mined, 
produced, and manufactured in the United 
States. 

The above provision would not apply 
where the administrator of the partic- 
ular program in question determines 
that: First, its application would be in- 
consistent with the public interest; sec- 
ond, supplies of the class or kind to be 
used in the manufacture of articles, 
materials or supplies are not mined, pro- 
duced or manufactured in the United 
States in sufficient or reasonably avail- 
able quantities; third, its application 
would result in a more than 20 per 
centum increase in cost of the overall 
project after applving and granting ap- 
propriate price adiustments to domestic 
products based on the portion of the 
project cost likely to be returned to the 
United States and to States in the form 


of tax revenues (25 per centum, if the 
domestic articles, materials and sunplies 
are produced in a “Substantial Labor 
Surplus Area” as defined by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor). 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize the 
importance of building a truly inde- 
pendent American synthetic fuels indus- 
try. It is essential that we maintain a 
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high level of productivity in our Nation’s 
indispensible, high technology, produc- 
tion facilities. Moreover, we must safe- 
guard the continued employment of our 
skilled workers. These considerations 
make the establishment if a domestic 
procurement program, in our develop- 
ment of synthetic fuels, of primary im- 
portance. My proposed legislation is not 
rigid in its approach, allowing for ap- 
propriate exceptions for the purchase of 
foreign materials under conditions of 
domestic unavailability or when the for- 
eign bid is substantially below the do- 
mestic one. I ask that my colleagues in 
the Senate join me in assuring the con- 
tinued strength of our Nation's industry 
and economy through the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Energy Security Act (Public Law 96-294) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new title: 

“TITLE IX—RESTRICTION OF CERTAIN 
EXPENDITURES 
“GENERAL PROVISION 

“Sec. 901. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no funds authorized by this 
Act or by any Act amended by this Act and 
administered as part of this Act shall be 
obligated, authorized or guaranteed where 
the cost would exceed $500,000, unless goods, 
to be used by contractors or subcontractors 
in the performance of construction work 
financed in whole or in part with assistance 
under this section, have been mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured in the United States. 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this paragraph shall not apply where the 
contracting authority determines that— 

“(1) the application of such restriction 
would be inconsistent with the public in- 
terest; 

“(2) goods of the class or kind to be used 
in the manufacture of articles, materials or 
supplies are not mined, produced or manu- 
factured in the United States in sufficient or 
reasonably avialable quantities; or 

“(3) the application of such restriction 
would result in a more than 20 percent 
increase in cost of the articles, materials or 
suvplies efter applying and granting aporo- 
priate price adjustments to domestic goods 
based on the portion of the items cost likely 
to be returned to the United States and to 
States in the form of tax revenues. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b) 20 
percent increase in cost shall be deemed to 
be 25 percent increase in cost where the 
domestic goods are produced in a substantial 
labor survlus area as defined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor.@ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
5.878 


At the request of Mr. Levin. his name 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 878, a 
bill to streamline and simplify the gen- 
erally avplicable reauirements attached 
to Federal assistance programs and their 
implementation; to facilitate the con- 
solidation of assistance programs; to 
provide for multiyear funding of certain 
grant programs; to expedite the proc- 
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essing of applications for Federal as- 
sistance involving more than one grant; 
to extend and amend the law relating 
to intergovernmental cooperation; and 
for other purposes. 

s. 2906 


At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
Fenator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
DuRKIN) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 2906, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against tax for certain research and ex- 
perimental expenditures, and for other 
purposes. 

5. 3204 

At the request of Mr. HAYAKAWA, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3204, a 
bill to establish provisions governing the 
day and times for the election of electors 
of the President and the Vice Preisdent. 

sS. 3205 


At the request of Mr. HAYAKAWA, the. 


Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3205, a 
bill to establish provisions governing 
the day and times for the election of 
electors of the President and Vice 
President. 

8S. 3206 


At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DECONCINI) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3206, a 
bill to establish temporary provisions 
governing the day and times for the 
elections of Senators, Members of the 
House of Representatives, and electors 
of the President and Vice President. 

8. 3207 


At the request of Mr. Hayakawa, the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. DeConcrn1) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3207, a 
bill to restrict the release of results from 
Presidential elections until all polls are 
closed. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 126 


At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Press- 
LER) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 126, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to promote fiscal responsibility. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 538—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO THE PAYMENT OF 
WITNESS FEES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following 
original resolution which was ordered 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 538 

Resolved, That witnesses summoned to ap- 
pear before the Senate or any of Its com- 
mittees shall be entitled to a witness fee 
rated at not to exceed $75 for each full day 
spent in traveling to and from the place of 
examination and for each full day in at- 
tendance. A witness shall also be entitled 
to reimbursement of the actual and neces- 
Sary transportation expenses incurred by him 
in traveling to and from the place of ex- 
amination. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the first section 
of this resolution shall be effective with all 
fees payable on or after December 5, 1980. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 539—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO OFFICIAL EXPENSES 
INCURRED BY SENATE PERSON- 
NEL 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. Pett), 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following 
original resolution which was ordered 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 539 

Resolved, That moneys in the contingent 
fund of the Senate shall be available to make 
reimbursements of expenditures authorized 
by paragraph (1) of subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 50% of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1973 (2 U.S.C. 58(h)) without regard 
to the limitations contained in paragraph 
(2) of such subsection (h). 

Sec. 2. The provisions of the first section 
of this resolution shall be applicable in the 
case of reimbursements of expenditures in- 
curred after December 31, 1980. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 540—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO PAYMENT OF TRAVEL 
EXPENSES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following 
original resolution which was ordered 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 540 

Resolved, That, until otherwise provided 
by law, reimbursement with respect to 
travel expenses incurred by a Senator or 
employee described in section 505(e) of the 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1973 (2 
U.S.C. 58 (e)) shall be made as if the phrase 
“only for actual transportation expenses” 
read “for travel expenses essential to the 
transaction of official business while away 
from his official station or post of duty.”. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1 of this 
resolution shall become effective with all 
vouchers submitted on or after the date 
agreed to by the Senate. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 541—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO THE PAYMENT OF A 
GRATUITY 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following 
original resolution which was ordered 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 541 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, to Deborah D: Ford, widow of Gregory A. 
Ford, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to seven months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 542—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
WAIVING THE BUDGET ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD (for Mr. PELL), 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, reported the following orig- 
inal resolution which was referred to the 
Committee on the Budget: 
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S. Res. 542 

Resolved, That pursuant to section 402(c) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, the 
provisions of section 402(a) of such Act are 
waived with respect to the consideration of 
S.J. Res. 189. Such waiver is necessary because 
the joint resolution authorizes to be appro- 
priated beginning in FY 1981 such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the resolution. The joint resolution was 
not introduced until June 27, 1980, therefore, 
it was impossible for the Committee to meet 
the prescribed May 15 deadline. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED FOR 
PRINTING 


TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 


AMENDMENT NO. 2633 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. EAGLETON submitted an amend- 

ment ihtended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H.R. 7583) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury Department, the 
U.S. Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes. 
@ Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to H.R. 7583, 
the Treasury, Postal Service, and Gen- 
eral Government Appropriations Act. In 
anticipation of consideration of this leg- 
islation, I ask that this amendment be 
printed and lie at the table; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 12, strike out lines 18 through 24. 

On page 13, line 7, strike out “Sec. 108.” and 
insert “Sec. 107.”. 

On page 13, line 17, strike out "Sec. 
and insert “Sec. 108.”. 

On page 14, line 1, strike out “Sec. 
and insert “Sec. 109."". 

On page 14, line 8, strike out “Sec. 
and insert “Sec. 110.”".@ 


109.” 
110.” 


111." 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. CHURCH, I announce that 
section 36(b) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act requires that Congress receive 
advance notification of proposed arms 
sales under that act in excess of $25 mil- 
lion or, in the case of major defense 
equipment as defined in the act, those in 
excess of $7 million. Upon such notifica- 
tion, the Congress has 30 calendar days 
during which the sale may be prohibited 
by means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulated that, in the Senate, 
the notification of proposed sales shall 
be sent to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

In keeping with the committee’s in- 
tention to see that such information is 
immediately available to the full Sen- 
ate, I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the notification which has 
been received. The classified annex re- 
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ferred to in the covering letter is avail- 

able to Senators in the office of the For- 

eign Relations Committee, room S-116 

in the Capitol. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1980. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the re- 
porting requirements of Section 36(b) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, we are forward- 
ing herewith Transmittal No. 81-02 and un- 
der separate cover the classified annex there- 
to. This Transmittal concerns the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force's proposed Letter of 
Offer to Switzerland for defense articles and 
services estimated to cost $40 million. Short- 
ly after this letter is delivered to your office, 
we plan to notify the news media of the un- 
classified portion of this Transmittal. 

Sincerely, 
Ernest GRAVES, 
Director. 
{Transmittal No. 81-02] 

NOTICE OF PROPOSED ISSUANCE OF LETTER OF 
OFFER PURSUANT TO SECTION 36(b) OF THE 
Arms Export CONTROL ACT 
(i) Prospective Purchaser: Switzerland. 
(ii) Total Estimated Value: 


[In millions] 
Major defense equipment* 


*As included in the U.S. Munitions List, 
a part of the International Traffic in Arms 
Regulations (ITAR). 


(fii) Description of Articles or Services Of- 
fered: Five hundred AGM-65 series missiles 
plus spares, associated support equipment, 
and training. 

(iv) Military . Department: 
(YAB). 

(v) Sales Commission, Fee, etc. Paid, Of- 
fered or Agreed to be Paid: None. 

(vi) Sensitivity of Technology Contained 
in the Defense Articles or Defense Services 
Proposed to be Sold: See Annex under sep- 
arate cover. 

(vii) Section 28 Report: Case not included 
in Section 28 report. 

(viit) Date Report Delivered to Congress: 
November 17, 1980. 


Air Force 


THE NEW FACE OF THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET ACT 


@ Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking analysis of the course 
that is being taken as we enter the sev- 
enth year since the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Act was signed into 
law on July 12, 1974, appears in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of Education Times. 

In the past 6 years Congress has not 
only refrained from amending the budget 
law but has not seriously considered pro- 
posals to amend it. This is unusual. It is 
rare that a comprehensive statute such 
as this, especially one which took us onto 
unchartered seas, should go so long with- 
out alteration. As with any lengthy, com- 
prehensive law, difficulties unforeseen at 
the time of enactment appear, sections of 
the law are variously interpreted, some 
provisions seem unclear, others need to 
be made more workable. 

The Fducation Times article is not a 
criticism of the act but rather a thought- 
ful analysis of what it has wrought. It 
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merits reading. I ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE New FACES OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET Act 
(By Roy Millenson) 

Anyone concerned with the fiow of federal 
education funds to states and localities, in- 
stitutions and individuals ignores at his 
peril the congressional budget law and the 
process it commands. 

July 12 marsed six years since the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
act (P.L. 93-344) was signed into law, in- 
tended to give Congress better control of 
fiscal matters. 

Enough time has now passed for a few con- 
clusions to emerge, some clear and some 
tenuous. 

First, there is an anomaly. 

On one hand, the budget act is at it nadir 
of failure, in the sense that Congress is not 
following the language of the law. 

Last year, to cite several examples, the 
Second Budget Resolution was adopted more 
than two months after the Sept. 15 deadline 
set in the law; only three of 12 routine ep- 
propriations bill were enacted by the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year; and the Senate adopt- 
ed one budget waiver for every three days it 
was in session. 

This year doesn't look much better. 

The First Budget Resolution for 1981 was 
adopted more than two months past its 
statutory due date; the Second Budget Reso- 
lution will miss its Sept. 15 statutory dead- 
line; and, again, not all the appropriations 
bill will be enacted by the Oct. 1 beginning 
of the 1981 fiscal year. 

Once more, Congress will have to rely on 
a continuing resolution to keep programs 
funded, a device the budget reform was sup- 
posed to relegate to history. 

On the other hand, the law is at the 
zenith of success in achieving its basic ob- 
jective of applying a brake on expenditures 
by means of a strengthened congressional 
role in the budget process. 

Two recent examples may suffice to illus- 
trate how the letter of the law has been 
stretched but the intent preserved. 

While the statute contemplates recon- 
ciliation (a process of cutting spending to 
stay within budget goals) after the second 
and binding budget resolution is adopted, 
Congress this year moved ahead with rec- 
onciliation after the first budget resolution, 
which is supposed to set spending targets 
only. 

When the President in March submitted 
a package of education rescissions, or can- 
cellations of appropriated funds. Congress 
did not act to approve them within the 
45-day period called for in the law, but 
later enacted rescissions on its own, using 
the President’s request as a base and mak- 
ing its own revisions. 

To sum it up, the score for form is low, 
but the score for substance is high. 

THE BUDGET AS A CURB ON CONGRESS 

A second conclusion. 

Several veteran observers have noted that 
the budget act is but another phase in the 
evolving congressional effort to restrict 
itself, an effort particularly manifest in the 
House of Representatives. 

In the House, until the early part of this 
century, a strong speaker kept that body in 
check. 

With the fall of the legendary “Uncle 
Joe” Cannon, the Rules Committee rose to 
power, and under such determined chair- 
men as “Judge” Howard Smith of Virginia, 
it became the graveyard for various initia- 
tives in social legislation. 

The eventual reduction of the power of 
the Rules Committee in the 1960s was fol- 
lowed by additional “reforms” which curbed 

Gi 
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the power of committee chairmen who had 
often been able to put a damper on the en- 
actment of social and other programs. 

The budget and appropriation processes 
fill this vacuum, 

In the Senate, which has traditionally 
been more free-wheeling, the filibuster rule 
has been eased and the powers of commit- 
tee and subcommittee chairmen have been 
weakened. 

Here, also, the funding process—both 
budget and appropriations—is now provid- 
ing restrains. 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR CHANGE 


A third phenomenon, while not as strongly 
defined, nevertheless merits reference. 

It took the advent of World War II to bring 
about the demise of New Deal programs 
which had originated in the 1930s, had de- 
veloped constituencies, and had become po- 
litically difficult to lay to rest. 

Now, in 1980, the so-called budget crunch 
has to a degree become an instrument to 
curb some of the grant and other programs 
which proliferated since World War II, espe- 
cially during the Johnson years. 

Naturally, with the growth of sophisti- 
cated lobbies in Washington (over 200 edu- 
cation interest groups have offices in the 
capital), cutting back programs is more 
difficult. 

But here the added factor of inflation 
helps the process. Thus, programs which in 
the past were increased every year are now 
level funded or slightly reduced, using infla- 
tion as the instrument to effect a real reduc- 
tion of 10 to 15 percent annually. 

The cumulative effect can prove rather 
deadening. 

To be sure, the analogy between events to- 
day and those three decades ago is not a pre- 
cise one, but there is enough of a similarity 
to warrant interest as year-seven of the 
budget law gets under way. 

THE ALIEN BUDGET 


Fourth, there is yet another anomaly. 

The 1974 budget reform law, by involving 
the Congress more intimately in the budget 
process, was supposed to bring the process 
closer to the people. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, after all, is known as “the peo- 
ple’s house.” 

But it hasn’t worked out that way. 

The budget process is so intricate, so com- 
plex, and so little understood that it has be- 
come much more difficult for the public to 
comprehend exactly what is going on and 
how to Influence events. 

THE NEW POWER CENTER 

Fifth, as might be expected by any stu- 
dents of Parkinson’s Law, the process has 
taken on a life of its own and has bred 
internecine rivalries. 

The clash between Senate Budget commit- 
tee Chairman Hollings and Senate Appro- 
priations Committee Chairman Magnuson is 
a recently publicized manifestation of the 
continuing friction between budget com. 
mittees on one hand and the authorizing and 
appropriations committees on the other. 

The long-established authorizing and op- 
propriations fiefdoms do not take easily to 
relinquishing their powers. 

As the power of the budget committees 
becomes more evident, members of the House 
and Senate are beginning to recognize the 
desirability of assignment to those panels. 
And as more senior representatives and sena- 
tors—those with more clout and more ex- 
perience—join the budget committees, it is 
logical to expect that the budget committees 
in turn will accumulate even more power and 
privilege and be able to push more effectively 
into the turf of the appropriations and 
authorizing committees. 

CONCLUSION 

An essay such as this should arrive at some 

wise conclusions and possibly even forecast 
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the future turn of events. No, thanks. There 
are too many ifs. 

What new turn will congressional budget- 
ing take if Reagan is elected President but 
one or both houses of Congress remain 
Democratic? 

How will the power clash between the 
budget committees on one hand and the 
appropriation and authorizing committees on 
the other be resolved? 

Will the budget process, which is employed 
as a brake on expanded spending, evolve into 
a device to discourage new programs? 

When the business cycle returns to an up- 
swing, inflation is tamped down, and the 
resulting prosperity eases the bucget crunch, 
will Congress and the nation still be con- 
sumed by the ins and outs of the Federal 
budget? 

What would be the result if a strong and 
popular President should decide to take on 
the Congress in the budget arena? 

These questions may never draw a fraction 
of the attention of a new Star Wars movie 
or the Billy Carter sideshow, but they num- 
ber among the issues which thoughtful 
citizens cannot ignore.@ 


PRELIMINARY NOTIFICATION OF 
PROPOSED ARMS SALES 


@ Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Mr. Cuurcy I wish to an- 
nounce that section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act requires that Con- 
gress receive advance notification of pro- 
posed arms sales under that act in ex- 
cess of $25 million or, in the case of 
major defense equipment as defined in 
the act, those in excess of $7 million. 
Upon receipt of such notification, the 
Congress has 30 calendar days during 
which the sale may be prohibited by 
means of a concurrent resolution. The 
provision stipulates that, in the Senate, 
the notification of proposed sale shall be 
sent to the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant to an informal understand- 
ing, the Department of Defense has 
agreed to provide the committee with a 
preliminary notification 20 days before 
transmittal of the official notification. 
The official notification will be printed 
in the Record in accordance with pre- 
vious practice. 

I wish to inform Members of the Sen- 
ate that such a notification was received 
on November 18, 1980. 

Interested Senators may inquire as to 
the details of this preliminary notifica- 
tion at the offices of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, room S-116 in the 
Capitol. 

The notification follows: 

DEFENSE SECURITY ASSISTANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., November 17, 1980. 
Dr. HANS BINNENDIJK, 
Deputy Staff Director, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. BINNENDIJK: By letter dated 18 
February 1976, the Director, Defense Se- 
curity Assistance Agency, indicated that you 
would be advised of possible transmittals to 
Congress of information as required by Sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 
At the instruction of the Department of 
State, I wish to provide the following ad- 
vance notification. 

The Department of State is considering 
an offer to a NATO country tentatively es- 
timated to cost in excess of $25 million. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST GRAVES, 
Director.@ 
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THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
ABE RIBICOFF 


© Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
someone once remarked that there are 
not enough people like ABE RIBICOFF in 
this world. Few could aspire to his rec- 
ord of public service going back more 
than four decades. Few have worked so 
hard to represent the people of Con- 
necticut and all Americans through his 
service in the Senate and the many 
other tough jobs he has tackled, 

The Senate was fortunate to have 
shared his brilliance and leadership for 
the past 18 years. During the 12 years 
we served together in the Senate, ABE 
consistently represented the cause of 
civil rights, battling bigotry, and preju- 
dice wherever it existed. He is often de- 
scribed as having grown up “on the 
wrong side of the tracks.” That vantage 
point enabled him to develop an inde- 
pendence and a strong sense of justice 
that provided the framework for his 
years of public service. 

ABE Risicorr grew up, the son of a 
Russian immigrant factory worker, in 
New Britain, Conn. He worked his way 
through college and law school but 
practiced law only a short time before 
seeking—and winning—a seat in the 
State house of representatives. From 
there he entered the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, served in the cabinet of 
President John F. Kennedy as Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and, 
18 years ago, started his Senate career. 

ABE Risicorr’s retirement from the 
Senate this year will mark the end of 
an important chapter in the history of 
the Senate.e@ 


DESIGNATION OF UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS AS MINING INSTITUTE 


@ Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, title III of 
the Surface Mining Control and Recla- 
mation Act of 1977 authorizes the estab- 
lishment of mining and mineral research 
institutes at qualified universities to 
strengthen research and training in all 
areas of minerals engineering, including 
all forms of mining and petroleum ex- 
traction. It is my view that this is a 
financially modest but very sound pro- 
gram and was adopted as part of our 
overall effort to strengthen our domestic 
energy capabilities. 

The act authorizes the establishment 
of a mining institute in each State that 
is judged to have a qualified university. 
Subsequent to the enactment of the legis- 
lation, the Advisory Committee on Min- 
ing and Minerals Research identified 37 
such universities across the country. 

Since the inception of the program, 
the Congress, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Interior, has played an ac- 
tive role in selecting States to be desig- 
nated to have mining institutes. To date, 
31 States have been so designated. 

Mr. President, the University of 
Kansas is one of the 37 officially qualified 
institutions. Indeed, I have had informal 
but reliable advice that the university is 
one of the very highest ranked universi- 
ties in this area of mining and minerals 
engineering. From personal knowledge, I 
know that the university has great 
strength in petroleum extraction and, in- 
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deed, it now operates one of the most 
significant and important tertiary oil re- 
covery programs in the Nation. And as 
you know, petroleum production is one of 
Kansas’ most important industries, and 
Kansas wants to continue to do its share 
in helping our Nation loose the strangle- 
hold which foreign energy producers now 
have on us. It is the feeling of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that designating the 
University of Kansas as a mining insti- 
tute would have been one more step to- 
ward reaching that goal. Thus, the work 
that the university has done and will 
continue to do will have significant im- 
pact on the Kansas economy and on our 
national efforts to increase domestic pe- 
troleum production. 

Therefore, when the University of 
Kansas approached me earlier this year 
about being designated as a mining insti- 
tute, I was more than happy to lend my 
support to that request. Consequently, in 
May my distinguished colleague, Senator 
KAassesaum, and I contacted Senator 
STEVENS, the ranking member of the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee, and 
also Senator Byrrp, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

I later had assurances from my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alaska that he 
would support the designation of Kan- 
sas to receive the mining institute under 
the fiscal year 1981 Interior appropri- 
ations. Subsequently, the subcommittee 
did act to authorize a mining institute 
in Kansas as well as in Wisconsin and 
Florida. I am most appreciative of this 
action. 

Mr. President, I was most disturbed, 
however, that when the Interior bill went 
to conference with the House, this pro- 
vision was dropped from the bill. I be- 
lieve this was a most unfortunate action 
not only for my State, but for all States. 
For it is all 50 of our States which will 
ultimately benefit from the mining in- 
stitute program. Kansas clearly is quali- 
fied under all the provisions of the law 
to have a mining institute. All of the ex- 
perts in this area would agree that it is 
one of the more technically qualified in- 
stitutions in the country, and I am 
pleased to say the support from the Kan- 
Sas congressional delegation has been 
vigorous and unanimous. 

Mr. President, 3 years have lapsed 
since this State mining and mineral re- 
search institute program began. In the 
opinion of this Senator, it is really quite 
unfair to the university, to the State of 
Kansas, and to all who have consistently 
fought for those programs and policies 
that would aid in our struggle for en- 
ergy independence, not to designate this 
institution as a mining institute par- 
ticularly when all agree that it is one of 
the more qualified institutions in the 
country in this area. 

I recognize that budget constraints 
could be a factor. But, I would point out 
that qualified institutions may be desig- 
nated without increasing total appropri- 
ations, although ideally additional funds 
would be helpful. Moreover, funds can be 
shifted within the overall program to 
assure that qualified institutions are able 
to initiate activities that are called for 
and authorized by law. In closing, I 
would simply say that even if a slight, 
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and I emphasize the word slight, increase 
were necessary, it is a wise and sound in- 
vestment in our Nation's future. If this 
Congress can authorize $88 billion for a 
synthetic fuels program, is it not equally 
important to insure that our Nation’s 
academic community be properly 
equipped to train those who wish to dedi- 
cate their life's work to the en- 
ergy field?@ 


PROTECTIONISM X 


© Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I continue 
today with the second part of an article 
on protectionist practices. Written by 
Susan Strange and entitled “The Man- 
agement of Surplus Capacity: Or How 
Does Theory Stand Up To Protectionism 
1979's Style?”, today’s excerpt is an in- 
depth study of the international textile 
industry. In using a sectoral analysis the 
article attempts to answer a series of 
questions, both political and economic, 
“about the nature of the product, its 
mode of production, the number and type 
of producers and consumers, the factors 
affecting exchange, and the key bargains 
(rather than actors) which decide the 
resulting distribution among groups and 
states of costs and benefits, risks and 
security.” 

The article maintains that the textile 
industry is a sector of the international 
economic system in which restrictive 
policies have led to negotiation over 
marketsharing. The article seeks to un- 
derstand the motives and objectives for 
initiating these various restrictions and 
whether they were instigated as tempo- 
rary solutions or permanent ameliorative 
measures. It further seeks to determine 
what the apparent outcomes of these 
measures, are, both economic and 
political. 

Generally this excerpt sets forth the 
conclusion that: 

The issue of textile market shares will 
prove increasingly divisive (and though) 
there have been extensive efforts through in- 
ternational organization to achieve agree- 
ment and cooperation ... the conflicts have 
not been resolved; rather, they have been 
deepened. 


Though pessimistic in tone the article 
merits review to further understand con- 
temporary international economic prob- 
lems and their possible solutions. 

I urge Senators to read Ms. Strange’s 
article, and I ask that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

TEXTILES 

The Long-term Textile Agreement (LTA) 
of 1962 was the first important multilateral 
arrangement regulating redfstribution of 
market shares for manufacturers. It was ne- 
gotiated without undue difficulty and the 
fact that it endured for over a decade en- 
couraged hopes that national policies for 
industrial import restrictions could be made 
subject to universal rules and principles and 
to multilateral surveillance—comparable to 
those applied to tariff barriers—thus safe- 
guarding the international trade system from 
deteriorating into a battleground for eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

But in retrospect there were some special 
reasons which accounted for its apparent 
success. By accidents of history, only two 
industrialized countries, the United States 
and Britain, had left their home markets 
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wide open to imported textiles. The United 
States was alone in offering a substantial 
market to Japan; the British alone in of- 
fering a substantial market to India, Paki- 
stan, and Hong Kong. Both had found it 
necessary in the 1950s to check the mount- 
ing pressure of imports by getting their im- 
portunate suppliers to accept bilateral re- 
strictive agreements on their sales. 

The United States had got into this iso- 
lated position through its special strategic 
relationship with Japan. To maintain this 
the United States had pressured the Euro- 
peans into accepting Japan as a contract- 
ing party to the GATT. But the British and 
the other Europeans had wriggled out of 
their obligation to treat Japanese imports 
in the same way as those of other GATT 
members by resorting to Article 35 (Non- 
application of the Agreement between par- 
ticular contracting parties). This was some- 
thing that the United States, having led 
the campaign to let Japan join the “club,” 
could hardly do. Nor could it easily ask the 
European members of GATT to allow it an- 
other waiver under Article 19 in addition to 
the one it had just obtained for its agri- 
cultural products. Under pressure from a 
protectionist textile lobby in Congress, the 
United States chose to ret the Japanese 
government to agree “voluntarily” to limit 
textile imports. and thus do the U.S.’s dirty 
work. Hong Kong, however, was less sus- 
ceptible to American pressure: and Hong 
Kono’s textile exnorts to the U.S. went from 
$5.8 million in 1956 to $54.8 million in 1958, 

Britain had been similarly caught by 
earlier obligations. Britain’s dated from the 
1930s when it had agreed to discriminate in 
favor of Commonwealth exports. Then and 
for some years to come it was assumed that 
these would consist of primary products.” 
Even in 1953 it was not expected that Com- 
monwealth exports of textiles would rise from 
a 4 percent share of the British market in 
that year to a 30 percent share only six years 
later. Still believing—as British policy mak- 
ers did in the years after Suez—that Britain's 
world position depended on the Common- 
wealth connection, no British government 
could go back on the preferential principle 
altogether. Yet Conservative and Labour 
members of Parliament from Lancashire 
constituencies united in demanding that the 
government impose quota restrictions on 
their Commonwealth competitors. The solu- 
tion for the British, as for the Americans, 
lay in dispersing the pressure on themselves 
by opening up other large markets and by 
putting some outside limits on the pace of 
change in market shares. The shared as- 
sumption was that through international 
agreement a steadily but slowly expanding 
place could be found for the output of these 
new textile industries. 

This was an aim which the Japanese gov- 
ernment could easily support. Better a clear 
set of rules legitimized by a multilateral 
agreement than a bilateral arrangement 
which might at any time be upset by a 
capricious U.S. Congress. As a result of the 
voluntary export restrictions demanded by 
the United States in 1957, the Japanese gov- 
ernment had already made use of the inter- 
industry cartel to work out an orderly mar- 
keting system which would not bring it 
into diplomatic conflict with the United 
States. 

The United States had taken a first initia- 
tive by setting up a Working Party on the 
Avoidance of Market Disruption in 1959. This 
led to the Short-term Textile Agreement and 
then in 1962 to the LTA. The result of nego- 
tlations with the textile exporters was a 
bargain in which everybody seemed to gain 
and no one lost, since’ bilateral agreements 
could now legitimately replace unilateral 
quotas. The situation was summed up as 
follows by the Curzons: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 1.—VALUE AND PERCENTAGE SHARE OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES’ TEXTILE IMPORTS IN OECD COUNTRIES 


Developed (OECD) 
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Percent 
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1 Cotton yarn and woven fabrics, Standard International Trade Classification (SITC) 6513, 


6314,652. 
= Man-made yarn and woven fabrics, SITC 6516,6517,6536. 


TABLE 2,—CLOTHING AND TEXTILE EXPORTS FROM OIL 
IMPORTING DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


1963 1973 1976 


17 19 
7 14 


1973-76 


Contribution to increase in exports of all 
manufactures: 
Clothing. 27 
Textiles 10 


1959-60 1975 


Ratio of imports from developing countries 
to industrialized countries as percentage 
of their apparent consumption: 

Clothing. -~ -- 


Textiles... 


ae 1.0 8.6 
1.6 3.2 


Source: "Adjustment, Trade, and Growth in Developed and 
Developing Countries, GATT Studies in International Trade, 
6 (September 1978), tables 6, 7, and 19. 


“Very briefly, the LTA legitimised bilateral 
agreements to restrain exports undertaken 
by participants. The only limitations placed 
on the terms of these bilateral agreements 
were that (a) the existence of market dis- 
ruption should be acknowledged by both the 
importing and the exporting country; (b) 
that any action to restrict trade had to be 
justified in terms of market disruption and 
(c) that any restriction that lasted for more 
than a year should provide for at least 5 per- 
cent growth of trade per annum.” 13 

The agreements had to be in respect of 
specific products (cotton or at least half- 
cotton) from specific sources. But a decade 
later the nature of the problem had quite 
changed; the challenge was being made to a 
new market and it was not Japanese textiles 
so much as those from developing countries, 
and not cotton so much as clothing and syn- 
thetic yarns and fabrics that were fast in- 
vading the markets of Europe and America. 
And since these were genuinely low-cost 
products they were not usually covered by 
the Anti-Dumping Code agreed upon in 1957 
which required not only increasing market 
shares but also export prices lower than do- 
mestic ones. Table 1 shows the value and 
share of developing countries’ textile Im- 
ports in OECD countries; Table 2 clothing 
and textile exports from oil importing devel- 
oping countries. The mathematics of geo- 
metric progression had by the earlier 1970s 
created a situation in which markets that 
had started as the more open had come 
under increasing pressure much faster than 
those which had started from a very small 
base. Tensions between the industrialized 
countries, therefore, were apt to increase 
while the LDCs’ demands for bigger market 
shares, in the changed political climate of 


3 Clothing, SITC 841,842. 


Source: OECD, Trade Series C. 1973, 1975 vol. 11. 


the 1970s, were far less muted and inhibited 
than Japan's had been. 

When the LTA was replaced by the Multi 
Fibre Agreement (MFA) in 1974, the LDCs 
had asked that bilateral agreements should 
last no more than a year or, if extended, that 
they should provide for an increase of 15 per- 
cent a year for import quotas instead of 5 
percent. They had accepted 6 percent only 
with the understanding that bilateral agree- 
ments would be phased out by 1977, that new 
ones would be permitted only under condi- 
tions set by the MFA agreement, and that a 
Surveillance Board (TSB) should be set up 
to arbitrate disputes and exercise some im- 
partial judgment on alleged market disrup- 
tion. 

Since 1974, voluntary restraint agreements 
under the MFA (Article 4) have been nego- 
tiated by the United States, the EEC, and 
other European countries, but not Japan. 
The list of developing countries interested 
in gaining a negotiated share of the con- 
suming markets of the First World has 
lengthened and now includes some Latin 
American countries (Brazil, Colombia), 
some East European ones (Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania) as well as the Asian 
newcomers like Macao and Malaysia, follow- 
ing the lead of Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong 
Kong. Some of these agreements have over- 
lapped with quota arrangements made under 
the Generalized Special Preference (GSP) 
arrangements, so that some LDCs have to 
administer an MFA quota and then, within 
it, a duty-free tariff quota under the GSP. 
(And, as Richard Cooper has pointed out, 
this artificial restraint on supply from a 
low-cost source has merely redistributed 
the profits either to the successful exporter 
or to his government without doing much 
for the country’s development.) 

When the MFA came up for renewal in 1977 
there were no signs of the bilateral agree- 
ments being phased out. On the contrary 
they were multiplying rapidly and making 
more difficult the task of replacing them 
with a single set of rules. Nor was there any 
real basis for agreement on the principles 
which should underlie the rules. The devel- 
oping countries by and large were demanding 
freer access and ultimately the managed dis- 
placements of all DC textile industries by 
those of the Third World; while the DCs 
were more anxious than ever to restrict ac- 
cess and to slow down the redistribution of 
market shares to the developing countries. 
The result was that after months of recrimi- 
nation the two sides were still deadlocked. 
Renewed attempts in Geneva in summer 
1977 to find common ground failed utterly. 
Several of the signatories of the original 
MFA appear to have concluded that they 
need not wait for a multilateral solution. In 
April, Britain had resorted to unilateral im- 
port restrictions and both France and Can- 


ada invoked Article XIX of the GATT to put 
temporary checks on textile imports in the 
most sensitive categories. 

The United States however was reluctant 
simply to let the agreement expire at the 
end of 1977. To mask the underlying dis- 
agreement, it proposed a protocol extending 
the MFA for another four years, to which 
members could adhere or not. At first this 
stratagem failed to win approval. India, 
Brazil, and Egypt led other developing coun- 
tries in angrily rejecting the proposal as in- 
adequate. The European Community re- 
jected it as over generous, claiming that its 
members had taken the brunt of the conse- 
quences in the increased LDC textile exports, 
especially in the synthetic fibre business 
(polyesters, acrylics and nylon) and in ready- 
made clothes like shirts and sweaters. 

European fibre producers had overall losses 
of about $1 billion in 1976 and the European 
Commission argued that extension of the 
MFA as it stood would mean the loss of an- 
other 1,600,000 jobs for European textile 
workers by 1982. These findings were broadly 
confirmed by another study by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

The United States nevertheless persisted 
in its efforts to paper over the divisions and 
finally at the eleventh hour, in closed ses- 
sions of bargaining, won agreement on an 
open-ended extension of the MFA for an- 
other four years—but with the contradictory 
clause appended that temporary measures 
could legitimately be imposed unilaterally 
“in exceptional circumstances.” 

Thus, though the outward form of multi- 
lateralism had been preserved, the develop- 
ing countries were still seething with discon- 
tent while each of the industrialized coun- 
tries had determined to go its own way. In- 
deed, the United States promptly set about 
negotiating a bilateral agreement with Japan, 
concluded in March 1978, which fixed a cell- 
ing on Japanese textiles imports equal to 
their 1977 volume. Canada concluded a sim- 
ilar restrictive agreement with South Korea, 
and the European Community which had al- 
ready started negotiating in the summer of 
1977 with Hong Kong and Singapore began 
at once to open bilateral talks with other 
Third World textile exporters. 

The MFA negotiations revealed clearly 
serious divisions within each group. Among 
the developing countries, the early birds 
wanted to keep the shares they had gained 
without dividing them with the Johnny- 
come-latelys, Among the industrialized coun- 
tries, the Europeans who had made most 
room for LDC imports wanted the convoy 
principle to operate so that they could hold 
the line until others gave up a comparable 
share of their domestic markets to the LDCs. 

The ultimate objectives of international 
policy—the principles that should guide ne- 
gotiation and agreement and bodies like the 
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TSB—are consequently uncertain. The DCs 
want to use agreement to decelerate change 
so as to relieve the political, social and eco- 
nomic pressures in their societies arising 
from foreign competition in textiles. The 
LDCs are interested in using agreement to 
accelerate change in order to assist their eco- 
nomic growth. But there is also disagreement 
between those who want to accelerate aggre- 
gate change (thus aiding the strongest semi- 
developed countries to increase their indus- 
trialization and growth) and those who want 
tu accelerate more change in the poorest and 
least-developed countries—a point of view 
that finds more sympathy in the United 
States and some other developed countries 
(possibly because it looks humanitarian but 
promises to cause them less inconvenience?) . 

That there should be a difference over the 
objectives of international public policy is 
hardly surprising when there is continuing 
uncertainty not only within the North-South 
groups but even within national societies. 
Are old industries to be treated as social 
pensioners—like peasant systems of agricul- 
ture? Some industrial policies adopted sug- 
gest that they should: they are given a 
measure of protection and state aid to ra- 
tionalize and modernize—both policies car- 
rying the implied promise that they will 
never be totally eliminated. 

The British example is illustrative. The 
Lancashire cotton industry has been reduced 
in twenty years from 20 million spindles to 
2.7 million; from 367,000 looms to 57,000; 
from 231,000 workers to 57,000. It now ex- 
pects that the irreducible bottom has been 
reached. But as elsewhere, the general wel- 
fare interest in cheap T-shirts and sweaters 
competes with the sectoral and regional wel- 
fare interest of the pensioner industries and 
their workers, just as the cheap food in- 
terest—allied to the anti-inflationary inter- 
est of the states—did (and does) with the 
welfare of the farmers and their workers. 

One real issue which came up in the 1977 
MFA negotiations was whether the right of 
{mporting countries to apply a global quota 
ensuring that no more than 20, or 50 or 80 
percent of the home market should be con- 
ceded to all imports. Those who favored this 
proposition tended to back it by using in- 
dicators which supported their case by maxi- 
mizing the appearance of import penetra- 
tion—whether this was the number of jobs 
lost (i.e., the reduction in numbers em- 
ployed by domestic producers)” or the share 
of total sales taken by imports. This might 
be measured by volume or by value. The real 
issues were thus often masked—as in mone- 
tary issues of political moment—by appar- 
ently technical debate over the choice of an 
appropriate indicator. 

The globalization issue—if the principle 
were conceded—creates a formidable number 
of problems for international cooperation, 
agreement, and organization. First it raises 
the awkward question—so far suppressed— 
of the relative size of global quotas accepted 
by the various consumer countries. Should 
the indicator here be by population GNP 
per head; textile consumption (and in what 
base year); including or excluding re- 
exports? Should it be based on a program 
of steps towards a future goal of the ir- 
reducible industry? Any of these indicators 
could put Japan and the East Europeans and 
after them Spain, Yugoslavia, and Portugal, 
under pressure from the frontliners like Brit- 
ain, America and, more recently, West Ger- 
many to take a “fairer share.” 

The technical question of how to define 
the industry or the market, and to what ex- 
tent and how it should be subdivided into 
the market, e.g., for textiles and clothing,” 
shirts, grey cloth, cotton, wool, synthetics, 
labor-intensive products vs. cavital-intensive 
ones) is really an argument about a welfare 


principle, perceived as valid in many of the 
industrialized countries and implicitly ac- 
cepted in every agreement since the first 
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LTA—of the acceptable rate of change. What 
this principle asserts is that the strong (for- 
eign) competitors should share the respon- 
sibility with the weak (domestic) one for 
slowing down the rate of change wherever 
this exceeds a given pace. 

A third and comparatively new (or new- 
old, since it also came up in the agricultural 
sector in the 1930s) issue is what account 
should be taken of the effects of world re- 
cession. Should the pace of market-share re- 
distrioution in favor of LDCs be slowed, as 
COMiTEXTIL (the European Producers’ or- 
ganization) and the British textile producers 
have argued? (The latter protested, success- 
fully it would seem, that a 6 percent in- 
crease for LDCs may be conceded in normal 
times but not when demand is growing at 
only 2.5 percent per annum.) Or should it be 
speeded up, as many development economists 
and all the LDC governments would urge? 
Obviously, the competition for market shares 
is fiercer as demand slackens, easier as it 
picks up. But how should international ar- 
rangements respond? Once again, the prob- 
lem can be presented in technical terms of 
how the irreducible domestic industry, the 
final fortress should be defined. But the real 
issue is over who carries the risk of world 
depression and the burden of adjusting to it. 
Once the fortress-industry principle is con- 
ceded, the burden of making a case for 
change shifts (so to Speak) from the rich- 
country defenders to the poor-country 
attackers. 

The latter, however, reject the basic as- 
sumption, contesting that when hit by oil 
and fertilizer prices, sagging commodity 
markets, and worsening deficits, the LDCs de- 
serve not a smaller share of the cake, but a 
larger one to help them survive. 

Essentially the real power seems to rest (as 
it always has) with importing countries. In 
the last resort, they are free to give or with- 
hold market shares as they believe their na- 
tional interest demands. Only in the some- 
what unlikely circumstances of a scarcity 
of textiles and cloths in the world market, 
or perhaps in some rather special and high- 

chnology lines of production =! when the 
sellers are in strong monozoly or oligopolistic 
situations is there likely to be a more equal 
balance of bargaining power between buyers 
and sellers. The existence of a one-way 
rachet device in trade negotiation as pro- 
claimed by the GATT has been shown to be 
(what it always was)—an eye-decelving de- 
vice to aid international cooperation. 

With so loose a multilateral agreement as 
the renewed MFA, the prospect is for a re- 
treat into bilateral negotiations in which the 
Group of 77 will be unable to exercise much 
combined persuasion. Most LDCs will be 
under pressure in their bilateral bargaining 
to offer their customers other benefits in ex- 
change for market share concessions, whether 
these are orders for arms or aircraft, con- 
struction contracts, or more political con- 
cessions. The United States has pacts with 
about thirty countries, the European Com- 
munity about twenty-two. Japan has some 
bilateral agreements on silk products but 
these are not covered by the MFA and has no 
restrictions as yet on imported cottons or 
synthetics. The Americans in 1977 offered 
Hong Kong a five year agreement limiting 
the increase in quotas for 1978 to 1.5 percent 
before resuming the commitment to 6 per- 
cent a year. The European Community, if it 
takes the Commission's advice, will freeze 
quotas for 1978 but resume the 6 percent 
thereafter, proviced its partners accept lower 
differential rates for specially sensitive sec- 
tors. The Commission suggested that its 
member governments should undertake to 
stop imposing their own unilateral import 
quotas out of the blue (as the French and 
Eritish did) and should offer LDCs more gen- 
erous tariff treatment under the Generalized 
Special Preference arrangements. But there 
were differences of opinion with the Brussels 
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Commission as well as between the member 
countries. Policy so far as been an entirely 
pragmatic response to the need to do some- 
thing to maintain falling employment, with 
no long-term planning in mind and no con- 
sulative machinery to undertake it. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, it seems that 
the issue of textile market shares will prove 
increasingly divisive—both between North 
ani South and within each group. There 
have been extensive efforts through interna- 
tional organization to achieve agreement and 
cooperation, but despite the formal docu- 
ment the conflicts have not been resolved; 
rather, they have deepened. 

FOOTNOTES 

"For a fuller account see Gerard and Vic- 
toria Curzon, “The Management of Trade 
Relations in the GATT” in International 
Economic Relations: the western system in 
the 1960s and 1970s. A. Shonfeld, ed., (Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976). 

7S. Strange, Sterling and British Policy: a 
political study of an international currency 
in decline (London, New York; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1971). 

18 Curzons, op. cit. 

19 This is a tricky indicator. Numbers em- 
ployed may be reduced far more rapidly as 
a result of rationalization and modernization 
of plant, substituting capital for labor, than 
through competition from foreign imports. 

* An important question for the LDCs. In 
1974 they ran an overall deficit In textile 
trade with developed countries of $1330 mil- 
lion (in 1970, $1130 million)—but an overall 
surplus on trade in clothing of $3940 million 
(in 1970, $830 million). 

2# The U.S. ban on exports of nylon yarn 
in 1974 was a recent demonstration of such 
power, but substitution in textile markets 
is high and no such seller's power would be 
effective for very long.@ 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACCESS TO SENATE RECORDS AT 
THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of Senate Resolution 474. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A Senate Resolution (S. Res. 474) relating 
to public access to Senate records at the 
National Archives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with 
amendments as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike "XXX" and insert 
“XI”; and 


On page 3, line 2, strike “so transferred" 
and insert “pursuant to section 2”. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
on February 24, 1977, the Temporary 
Select Committee to Study the Senate 
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Committee System recommended that 
the “Senate adopt a resolution directing 
that all noncurrent committee records be 
opened within a certain reasonable time 
after their creation except where a com- 
mittee declares that personal privacy, 
national security, or other national in- 
terest requires continued confidential- 
ity.” 

The resolution which I am today call- 
ing up would provide, for the first time 
in the Senate’s 191-year history, a pro- 
gram for systematic public access to this 
body’s nonsensitive records in the cus- 
tody of the National Archives. This 
resolution will serve to clarify the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of the 
Senate, as set forth in Senate Rule XI, 
and it will have the effect of reducing or 
eliminating altogether the chronic con- 
fusion that has existed regarding which 
Senate noncurrent records are subject to 
public access. 

This resolution would result in the 
opening of all routine Senate records at 
the National Archives 20 years from the 
date of their creation. Sensitive records, 
such as investigative files relating to in- 
dividuals and containing personal data, 
personnel records, and records of execu- 
tive nominations would be opened within 
50 years of their creation. All records 
would be subject to the National Ar- 
chives’ routine screening procedures. 

The resolution would do nothing to 
interfere with Senate committees’ con- 
trol of their own records. They may ex- 
tend or shorten the access period for 
portions, or all, of their records, and the 
Secretary of the Senate would provide 
them the opportunity to review their 
existing policy at the beginning of each 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this resolution has the 
unanimous support of Rules Committee 
members on both sides of the aisle. It is 
similar to a measure that I understand 
is now being considered by the House, 
and it is in harmony with access policies 
for executive branch records. It also has 
the support of the Archivist of the 
United States. 

As the Senate’s bicentennial ap- 
proaches, it is important for scholars 
and the general public to have equitable 
and full access to the documentary 
sources of this body’s past. This resolu- 
tion will go a long way to insure the 
achievement of that goal. 

Mr. President, either today or tomor- 
row, or one day this week I intend to 
speak at greater length on the nature 
and richness of Senate records at the 
National Archives. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was amended and 
agreed to. 


The resolution, as amended, with its 
preamble, as amended, is as follows: 

Whereas under rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate and section 2114 of 
title 44, United States Code, the Secretary 
of the Senate is responsible for transferring, 
at the close of each Congress, all noncur- 
rent records of the Senate and Senate com- 
mittees to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for preservation; 


Whereas such rule and section provide 
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that such records are subject to the orders 
of the Senate; and 

Whereas orderly and timely public access 
to the Senate’s records at the National 
Archives will greatly contribute to greater 
public knowledge of and interest in the 
Senate of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That any records of the Senate 
or any committee of the Senate which are 
transferred to the General Services Admin- 
istration under rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate and section 2114 
of title 44, United States Code, and which 
have been made public prior to their trans- 
fer may be made available for public use. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to such rules or regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Senate may 
prescribe, any other records of the Senate 
or any committee of the Senate which are 
so transferred may be made available for 
public use— 

(1) im the case of investigative files relat- 
ing to individuals and containing personal 
data, personnel records, and records of 
executive nominations, when such files and 
records have been in existence for fifty 
years; and 

(2) in the case of all other such records, 
when such records have been in existence 
for twenty years. (b) Notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection (a), any committee 
of the Senate may, by action of the full 
committee, prescribe a different time when 
any of its records may be made available 
for public use, under specific conditions to 
be fixed by such committee, by giving notice 
thereof to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Administrator of General Services. 

Src. 3. (a) This resolution shall not be 
construed to authorize the public disclosure 
of any record pursuant to section 2 if such 
disclosure is prohibited by law or Execu- 
tive order of the President. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2, the Secretary of the Senate may 
prohibit or restrict the public disclosure of 
any record so transferred, other than any 
record of a Senate committee, if he deter- 
mines that public disclosure of such record 
would not be in the public Interest and so 
notifies the Administrator of General 
Services. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Administrator of General Services. 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move en bloc to reconsider the votes 
by which the resolution, as amended, 
with its preamble, as amended, were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SS a 


DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE MONUMENT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that a message from the House on 
House Joint Resolution 205 be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Boren). The joint resolution will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (H.J. Res. 205) authoriz- 
ing appropriation of funds for acquisition of 
a monument to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and 
installation of such monument in Ralph J. 
Bunche Park in New York City. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the House 
joint resolution be considered as having 
been read the first and second time and 
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that the Senate proceed to its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 205) 
was passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMERICAN FOLKLIFE CENTER AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1982, 1983, AND 1984 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House on H.R. 
7805. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 7805, an act to 
authorize appropriations for the Amer- 
ican Folklife Center for fiscal years 
1982, 1983, and 1984. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as having been read the 
first and second time by title and that 
the Senate proceed to its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 7805) was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


H.R. 7815 RE-REFERRED TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent, on behalf of 
Mr. Ranpoupx, that the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 7815, and that the bill be re- 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. This is an act to recognize 
the meritorious achievement of certain 
individuals by providing for the desig- 
nation of certain post offices in their 
honor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTAIN PATENTS 
UNDER THE COLOR OF TITLE ACT 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 6211. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
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Representatives on H.R. 6211, an act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue certain patents under the Color 
of Title Act. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as having been read the first 
and second time by title, and that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 
© Mr. BUMPERS: Mr. President, al- 
though Senator Scumirt has introduced 
companion legislation to this measure, 
the Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources has not had an op- 
portunity to formally consider this legis- 
lation. However, H.R. 6211 relates to the 
Bureau of Land Management's Rio 
Grande Occupancy Resolution Program 
Area in New Mexico which the Congress 
has supported since its inception in 1977 
with specific appropriations in the 
cadastral survey and lands programs. 
H.R. 6211 resolves a legal impediment to 
the implementation of this program 
thereby preventing a hardship to many 
families who would otherwise be forced 
to vacate their homes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of H.R. 6211. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to see the passage today of H R. 
6211, legislation which deals specifically 
with a problem in the small community 
of Dixon, N. Mex. 

It is always a pleasure to see the wheels 
of Government churn somewhat slowly 
but, nevertheless, churn within this Con- 
gress to solve a very specific problem that 
was brought to my attention some time 
ago. 

Dixon is a small northern, rural com- 
munity bordering on Bureau of Land 
Management lands, State lands, Indian 
lands and national forest lands. After 
meeting with the residents of the Dixon 
area in May 1979 and after close study 
of their legal problem, it became evident 
to me that through no one’s fault, a great 
injustice was about to take place. 

As has happened in many Western 
States over the years, families have 
moved onto public lands unknowingly 
and paid taxes on the land for many 
years believing they held valid title to 
that land. The Bureau is currently con- 
ducting cadastral, that is, ownership 
surveys on these holdings so that title 
may be transferred to the residents who 
qualify under the Color of Title Acts of 
1928 and 1932, as amended. 


Unfortunately, for many families, the 
transfer of title may not be possible due 
to the establishment in the early 1900's of 
a power site withdrawal order for part of 
those lands by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, now the Water and Power Re- 
sources Service, and the Federal Power 
Commission. These withdrawals were to 
protect the public land from disvosal in 
order to have sites available for future 
powersites or irrigation projects. The 
withdrawals were made in Washington 
using the existing maps. Unknown to the 
withdrawing agencies was the fact that 
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there were persons living on some of 
these same public lands. 

Some of the occupancies on this land 
go back 100 years or more. Since the 
withdrawals were made, there nas keen 
no Federal development for power or ir- 
rigation on this withdrawn land nor does 
there appear to be any indication that 
there will be. When the surveys are com- 
plete, the agencies involved will have to 
begin to take action either to transfer 
title to residents on public lands or to 
force them to vacate the land. The es- 
tabishment of the withdrawal order 
legally precludes the transfers of title 
under the Color of Title Acts for the 
families in a withdrawal area. 

This legislation will allow the Sevre- 
tary of the Interior, with the concur- 
rence of the agency for which the with- 
drawal was made, to transfer title to 
those persons who otherwise qualify un- 
der the Color of Title Acts except for the 
fact that they fall within a power with- 
drawal site. I am grateful that the Con- 
gress saw fit to expedite this legislation 
quickly so that no qualified person will 
be forced to vacate. Many of the families 
that. are concerned are not well off fi- 
nancially. Forced eviction from their 
homes would impose an incredible hard- 
ship upon these families and would be 
inequitable and unnecessary. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAKER. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981—_CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on H.R. 7724 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7724) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1981, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses this report, signed’ 
by a majority of the conferees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
November 20, 1980.) 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
the conference agreement on the appro- 
priation bill for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the 
1981 fiscal year totals nearly $9.5 billion, 
and that final number reflects concerted 
efforts on both sides of the Capitol to 
restrain spending wherever possible with- 
out impairing the important energy and 
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natural resource programs funded in the 
bill. That total appropriation agreed to 
in conference—the exact number is $9,- 
464.727 009—does indeed compare favor- 
ably to both last year’s total funding and 
even to the budget estimates and House 
allowance. It puts us $17.7 billion below 
1980 funding, more than $882 million 
below the budget request, and more than 
$1 billion under the House allowance, 
while exceeding the Senate-passed num- 
ber by $268.5 million. 

But I would be less than candid, Mr. 
President, if I did not also point out that 
there are some large one-time appropria- 
tions that tend to distort that compari- 
son. There is, for instance, nearly a $1 
billion difference between the budget re- 
quest and the total amount being appro- 
priated by Congress for the strategic 
petroleum reserve. If we remove the re- 
serve numbers from the comparison we 
find that we are actually $36.3 million 
over the budget estimates, some $53.7 
million above the House allowance, and 
still more than $268.5 million above the 
Senate allowance for the bill. 

We still have to analyze the final budg- 
et resolution ceilings on budget author- 
ity and outlays and assign them among 
the various appropriation subcommit- 
tees, but it is obvious that we are push- 
ing hard against the Interior Subcom- 
mittee ceiling if not surpassing it at this 
pont. We see, then, that we will be in an 
extremely tight situation next year when 
we are confronted with supplemental 
spending needs of the Government. 

With only a few exceptions, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the maior increases over the Pres- 
ident’s budget in the final conference 
agreement for the bill are directed at 
high priority energy development and 
natural resource conservation programs. 
Including funds already enacted in the 
continuing resolution, we are providing 
a total of $1.5 billion to resume filling 
the strategic petroleum reserve at an ac- 
celerated rate—averaging at least 300,- 
000 barrels per day with this new fund- 
ing and the more than $2 billion carry- 
over in spending authority. I might add 
the conferees approved the Senate lan- 
guage mandating this rate of fill except 
in special uncontrollable situations. 

There was only a very slight modifica- 
tion in the Senate mandate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the final bill makes it ur- 
gently clear that the President should 
give this important energy reserve the 
highest priority. The conferees also ap- 
proved the $60.5 million increase for the 
national petroleum reserve in Alaska so 
that exploration can continue while the 
Interior Department prepares to lease 
the first 2 million acres of the reserve for 
private exploration and development un- 
der accelerated authority also provided 
in the bill. Further, there was agreement 
on a $42 million increase in the Senate 
allowance to insure continued work on 
two high-Btu coal gasification demon- 
strations. I should also note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the conferees accepted the en- 
tire $50 million Senate allowance for 
preimplementation work on gasoline ra- 
tioning. 

In the area of natural resources, Mr. 
President, the substantial conference in- 
crease in the Senate allowance for the 
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land and water conservation fund was 
mainly for Redwoods National Park ac- 
quisition costs. We accepted half of the 
$50 million House allowance for this area, 
along with several other adjustments in 
Federal program funding. The $228 mil- 
lion for State assistance was not in con- 
ference. In agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s budget, the Senate had no new 
funding for the urban parks grant pro- 
gram, and the final allowance in con- 
ference was put at $20 million instead 
of the $45 million approved by the House. 
Together with carryover funds, this will 
finance a $65 million program level this 
year, the same as fiscal 1980. The other 
major change within the Interior De- 
partment was the addition of $16 million, 
the House allowance for additional aban- 
doned mine reclamation work. This fund- 
ing is to be transferred to the Bureau of 
Mines to expedite high priority Federal 
projects. 

Mr. President, there was a net increase 
of some $6 million for Indian programs 
in both the Interior Department and the 
Department of Health and Human Sery- 
ices, adding more than $50 million to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian 
Health Service over the budgeted 
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amounts mainly for school and hospital 
construction. 

In the Forest Service appropriations, 
Mr. President, a major difference in the 
House and Senate allowances involved 
the level of timber sales to be financed 
for this and future years. The compro- 
mise reached after considerable negotia- 
tion will add nearly $30 million to the 
Senate allowance to finance a timber sale 
level of 11.9 billion board-feet. We believe 
this is the most effective sales level given 
current market conditions and the gen- 
eral economic situation nationwide. 
However, the conferees have noted in the 
statement of the managers that a sup- 
plemental appropriation will be required 
to offset declining timber receipts that 
normally go to forest road construction. 

There is one more point I wish to 
make, Mr. President, on behalf of both 
the Senate and House conferees. This is 
a most important point that was to be 
included in the statement of the man- 
agers but was inadvertently dropped out 
in our efforts to move forward quickly 
with this report. The point is that the 
Appropriation Committees of both the 
House and the Senate will expect all 
agencies funded in the Interior appro- 
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priations bill to report quarterly on how 
funding is apportioned. This report is 
to be at the level of detail carried in 
the committee reports on the bill. In 
cases where there is a difference in that 
level of detail between the House and the 
Senate, the more specific level should be 
followed. 

Mr. President, there were 136 amend- 
ments in conference in total, and these 
amendments in turn involved dozens of 
smaller program differences. We faced a 
difficult and extremely complex task in 
taking this bill to conference and ham- 
mering out a workable agreement in such 
a short amount of time. It is impossible 
to cover anything more than the most 
significant conference agreements, but I 
will be happy to answer any questions 
Senators may have on individual issues 
that were before us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a comparative tabulation of 
the fiscal 1980 appropriations and the 
budget, House, Senate, and conference 
committee allowances for fiscal year 1981 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Estimates, 
1981 


TITLE | 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


LAND AND WATER RESOURCES 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and re- 
sources. 

Acquisition, “construction, “and 
maintenance... _....___.___ 

Payments in lieu of taxes... 

Oregon and California grant 
lands (indefinite, appropria- 


$354, 396, 000 


16, 343, 000 
108, 000, 000 


tion of receipts) 55, 000, 000 
Range improvements se indefi- 
nite, appropriation re- 
ceipts) 10, 620, 000 
Recreation development and op- 
eration of recreation facilities 
(indefinite, special fund). 
Service charges, deposits, and 
forfeitures (indefinite, special 


fun 
PE se Ea trust funds (in- 
MOODS. oo asesun ines 


Total, Bureau of Land Man- 
nt. 


300, 000 


13, 750, 000 
100, 000 


Office of Water Research and 
Technology 
alaries and expenses 32, 781, 000 


Total, Land and Water Re- 
sources 591, 290, 000 


FISH AND At at AND 
Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service 
Salaries and expenses 15, 701, 000 


Urban park and recreation fund. 125, 000, 000 
Recission.....-............. —15, 000,000 


Subtotal 

Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Cindefinite)_ es 

Historic preservation fund 


509, 194, 000 
55, 000, 000 


Total, Heritage Conserva- 
on and Recreation Serv- 


$352, 500, 000 
14, 568, 000 
81, 000, 000 
57, 500, 000 
13, 500, 000 

300, 000 


9, 600, 000 
100, 000 


529, 068, 000 


32, 613, 000 


561, 681, 000 560, 715, 000 


16, 010, 000 


110, 000, 000 _.....--_.-..-. 


233, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


274, 010, 000 487, 440, 000 399, 873, 000 


[Fiscal year] 


New budget authority 


House, 


Conference, 
1981 1981 


$343, 962, 000 


14, 768, 000 
103, 000, 000 


$339, 162, 000 


14, 768, 000 
108, 000, 000 


$349, 662, 000 
14, 568, 000 
85, 000, 000 


57, 500, 000 57, 500, 000 57, 500, 000 


13, 500, 000 13, 500, 000 13, 500, 000 


es RRS RNG a See en 


9, 600, 000 
100, 000 


9, 600, 000 
100, 000 


9, 600, 000 
100, 000 


530, 230, 000 542, 630, 000 542, 430, 000 


—$10, 434, 000 


=p 575, 000 +200, 000 +200, 000 - 


Conference compared with— 


Estimate, 
1981 House bill Senate bill 


—$8, 538,000  —$5,700,000  -}$4, 800, 000 


000,000  -++22,000,000  +-18,000,000  —5, 000,000 


an ea a h O re ee emer Se ane 


30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 


—2, 296, 000 


—2, 128, 000 


573, 115, 000 572, 915, 000 


16, 005, 000 


15, 755, 000 15, 980, 000 
45, 000,000 _._._._......... 20, 000, 


45,000,000 _......._._._._. 


394, 185, 000 351, 368, 000 


378, 593, 000 
32, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 


447, 073, 000 


+279, —30, 000 
— 108 600000 +20, 000; 000 
+15, 000, 000 


—$0, 000,000 +20, 000, 000 


—130,601,000 +145, 593,000 
22, 500, 000 +7, 500, 000 _ 


—242, 822,000 +173, 063, 000 


—18, 375,000  +11,234,000 +12, 200,000 


+225, —25, 000 
~ 23 00! 000 +20, 000, 000 


—25, 000,000 +20, 000, 000 
-4 92,0 000 +27, as, 000 


—40, 367,000 +47, 200, 000 
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[Fiscal year] 


December 


New budget authority 


Conference compared with— 


Enacted, 
1980 


Estimates, 
1981 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Resource management 
Construction and anadromous 


Migratory bird conservation ac- 
count (definite, repayable ad- 


Development and operation ot 
recreation facitties (indefinite, 
special fund). 


Tots!, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service 


National Park Service 


Operation of the national park 
system. x 
Construction 
Rescission.... 
Appropriation to 
contract authority 


Subtotal. - 

Road construction (rescission of 
appropriation to liquidate 
contract au thority)... y 

Planning, development, and 
operation of recreation facil 
ities (indefinite, special fund). 

John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts... 


211, 991, 000 
58, 757, 000 
1, 950, 000 
15, 000, 000 -~ 


200, 000 


27, 306, 000 
39, 898, 000 


House, 
1981 


225, 354, 000 


34, 561, 000 
9, 500, 000 


Conference, 


1981 


225, 424, 000 
40, 405, 000 


225, 566, 000 


37, 897, 000 
8, 500, 000 


1,250, 000 


+13, 575, 000 
—20, 860, 000 
+5, 550, 000 
—13, 750, 000 


—200, 000 


Estimate, 
1981 


House bill 


Senate bill 


—1, 740, 000 
—2, 001, 000 
—1, 000, 000 
+1, 250, 000 


—250, 000 


+212, 000 
+3, 336, 000 


+142, 000 
—2, 508, 000 


287, 898, 000 


391, 148, 000 
112, 154, 000 


(15, 500, 000) 


271, 665, 000 


415, 163, 000 
34, 203, 000 


274, 329, 000 273, 213, 000 


440, 743, 000 
47,777, 000 


444, 828, 000 
43, 367, 000 


—14, 685, 000 


+53, 680, 000 
—68, 787, 000 
+3, 000, 000 


—3, 741, 000 


+22, 531, 000 
—18, 648, 000 


¢(—35, 500, 000). 2... _... 


+1, 548, 000 


+29, 665, 000 


109, 154, 000 


«—5, 552, 000) 


16, 217, 000 
4, 130, 000 


15, 007, 000 
4, 400, 000 


34, 203, 000 


14; 750, 000 . 
4, 400, 000 


Total, National Park Service 


Total, Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks -tSn 


ENERGY AND MINERALS 
Geological Survey 


Surveys, and 
research 
Exploration of national petro- 


leum reserve in Alaska 


investigations, 


Total, Geological Survey... 
Bureau of Mines 


Mines and minerals......---- 
Office of Surface Mining Recla- 
mation and Enforcement 


Regulation and technology.. 
Abandoned mine reclamation 
fund (definite, trust fund) 


Total, Office of Surface Min- 
ing Reclamation and En- 
forcement `: 


Total, Energy and Minerals. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Operation of Indian Programs... 

C 

konstruction 

oad construction... ___ 

Alaska native fund. ___ 

Trust funds (definite) 

Trust funds (indefinite)... 

Salt River Pima-Maricopa settle- 
ment Já 7 

Eastern Indians Land Claims 
Settlement 


520 649, 000 


1, 498, 442, 000 


471, 155, 000 
175, 627, 000 


503, 719, 000 


1, 054, 683, 000 


486, 611, 000 
46, 501, 000 


“468, 516, 000 


, 227, 621, 000 


477, 137, 000 
194, 251, 000 


1, 166, 865, 000 


47, 777, 000 43, 367, 000 


4, 400, 000 


—65, 787, 000 
(+5, 552, 000) 


—16, 217, 000 
+270, 000 


—15, 007, 000 


+-257, 000 


492, 663,000 492, 595, 000 


1, 212, 881, 000 


483, 837, 000 486, 537, 000 


46, 501, 000 107, 001, 000 


—28, 054, 000 


—285, 561, 000 


+15, 382, 000 
—68, 626, 000 


646, 782, 000 


134, 503, 000 


84, 687, 000 
94, 916, 000 


533, 112, 000 


100, 346, 000 
87, 485, 000 


671, 388, 000 


140, 678, 000 


98, 811, 000 
87, 485, 000 


530, 338,000 593, 538, 000 


137, 378, 000 139, 428, 000 


88, 024, 000 
66, 485, 000 


92, 833, 000 
82, 485, 000 


—53, 244, 000 


+-4, 925, 000 


+8, 146, 000 
—12, 431, 000 


—11, 124, 000 


+158, 198, 000 


—74, 000 
+60, 500, 000 
+60, 426, 000 


—820, 000 


—7, 513, 000 
—5, 000, 000 


+24, 079, 000 


—14, 740, 000 


+5, 400, 000 
—87, 250, 000 
—77, 850, 000 


—1, 250, 000 


—5, 978, 000 
—5, 000, 000 


179, 603, 000 
960, 888, 000 


806, 551, 000 


89, 374, 000 
66, 479, 000 
30, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 


3, 917, 000 


187, 831, 000 
861, 191, 000 


816, 190, 000 


71, 338, 000 
48, 625, 000 
30, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 


81, 500, 000 


186, 296, 000 
998, 362, 000 


815, 019, 000 
99, 590, 000 
48, 625, 000 
30, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 


154, 509, 000 
822, 225, 000 


175, 318, 000 
908, 284, 000 


806, 366, 000 812, 739, 000 
99, 745, 000 
48, 625, 000 
30, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 


100, 182, 000 
48, 625, 000 
30, 000, 000 

3, 000, 000 


81, 500, 000 81, 500, 000 


—4, 285, 000 


~ 52, 604, 000 


+6, 188, 000 


+10, 808, 000 


—12, 513, 000 
” +47, 093, 000 


—3, 451, 000 


—10, 978, 009 
~=90, 078, 000 


—2, 280, 000 


—68, 000 


+-46, 016, 000 


+2, 700, 000 
+60, 500, 000 
+63, 200, 000 


+2, 050, 000 


-+4, 809, 000 
+16, 000, 000 
4-20, 809, 000 
+86, 059, 000 


+6, 373, 000 


+28, 844, 000 
17/84, WO a ae 


+81, 500, 000 - 


+592, 000 


+437, 000 


AOO OOD! os Se tb, Ss E 
—3, 917, 000 __. 
+81, 500, 000 __ 


Total, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. eee 


TERRITORIAL AFFAIRS 


Office of Territorial Affairs 


Administration of territories __ __ 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands 


Total, Office of Territorial 
Affairs... 3 - 


SECRETARIAL O FICES 
Office of the Solicitor 


Salaries and expenses 


1, 022, 321, 000 


90, 079, 000 


120, 002, 000 


1, 073, 653, 000 


81, 384, 000 


93, 071, 000 


210, 081, 000 


16, 241, 000 


174, 455, 000 


16, 796, 000 


1, 019,234,000 1, 092, 236, 000 


84, 384, 000 


1, 099, 046, 000 


69, 684, 000 72, 284, 000 


94, 354, 000 94, 354, 000 


+76, 725, 000 


—17, 795, 000 


—25, 648, 000 


+25, 393, 000 


—9, 100, 000 


+1, 283, 000 


+79, 812, 000 


—12, 100, 000 
+-550, 000 


93, 804, 000 


178, 188, 000 


164, 038, 090 166, 638, 090 


—43, 443, 000 


—7, 817, 000 


16, 113, 000 


16, 513, 000 16, 313, 000 
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December 1, 1980 


[Fiscal year] 


New budget authority 


Enacted, 
1980 


Estimates, 
1981 


Office of the Secretary 


Departmental Management 
Office of Construction Manage- 


Office of Inspector General. __...._-_..._...---.-------. 


Salaries and expenses (special 
foreign currency programs)... 
Youth Conservation Corps 


Rural Water Treatment and 


House, 
1981 


Senate, 
1981 


Conference, 
1981 


Conference compared with— 


Saer e 


981 House bill Senate bill 


Oe Ne Oe a eee ee eee eee 


Total, Office of the Secretary. 


Total, Secretarial Offices... 


Consultant services.. 

Total, title l, new budget 
(obligational) authority, De- 
partment of the Interior 


Consisting of: 
Appropriations... 
Definite appropriations. 


ndefinite appropriations. 3 


Rescissions. 


Appropriation to liquidate 


contract authority. .......- 


Rescission of appropriation to 


liquidate contract authority. 


TITLE II 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Forest Service 


Research 
State and private forestry 
National forest system... .._. > 
Consultant services 
Construction and land 
acquisition. .........- 
Youth Conservation Corps 
Acquisition of lands for 
national forests: 
Special acts (special fund, in- 
definite)_... 
Acquisition of lands to com- 
plete land exchanges (spe- 
cial fund, indefinite) 
Rangeland improvements (spe- 
cial fund, indefinite) 
Construction and operation of 
recreation facilities (in- 
definite, special fund) 


Total, Forest Service 


51, 844, 000 


58, 137, 000 


56, 501, 000 


37, 294, 000 


8, 750, 000 
8, 500, 000 


1, 900, 000 


116, 444, 000 


37, 619, 000 


8, 750, 000 


116, 769, 000 


—13, 225, 000 


-+8, 750, 000 
+8, 500, 000 


+64, 925, 000 


—20, 518, 000 —1, 632, 000 


“$60,000,000 60,000,000... 


+1, 900, 000 +1, 900,000 _... 2... 


+58, 632,000 +50, 268, 000 EERO 000 


68, 085, 000 


74, 933, 000 


4, 351, 107, 000 


4, 369, 107, 000 
3, 738, 776, 000 


630, 331, 000 
—18, 000, 000 ~- 


Ses —5, 552, 00). 


72, 614, 000 


4, 056, 734, 000 


132, 957, 000 


3, 943, 952, 000 


133, 082, 000 


4, 092, 846, 000 


+64, 997, 000 


—258, 261, 000 


+58, 149, 000 +60, 468, 000 Bee 000. 


+-7, 484, 000 


+292,250,000  +36,112,000 +148, 894, 00 


3, 357, 339, 000 
361, 757, 000 


(15, 500, 000)---.-.... 


4, 056, 734, 000 
3, 516, 799, 000 
522, 685, 000 


3, 943, 952, 000 
3, 327, 218, 000 
463, 568, 000 


111, 531, 000 
73, 554, 000 
958, 608, 000 


3, 850, 000 
1, 637, 514, 000 


124, 100, 000 
64, 577, 000 
864, 444, 000 


353, 415, 000 
39, 700, 000 
754, 000 


446, 000 
6, 800, 000 


3, 900, 000 
1, 458, 136, 000 


124, 100, 000 
71, 466, 000 
881, 821, 000 


754, 000 


446, 000 
6, 800, 000 


3, 900, 000 . 
1, 554, 752, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Alternative fuels production... 
Fossil energy research and de- 
velopment h 
Rescission. 


Subtotal 
Fossil energy construction 
Energy production, demonstra- 
tion, and distribution. ..._._. 
Energy conservation 
Reappropriation 
Rescission_. 


Subtotal 
Economic regulation 
Rescission 


Subtotal 


20, 000, 000, 000 


733, 027, 000 
103, 250, 000 


111, 221, 000 
631, 302, 000 
158, 750, 000 
—10, 000, 000 
780, 052, 000 
152, 879, 000 
—1, 000, 000 


687, 650, 000 
445, 835, 000 


236, 337, 000 
1, 024, 284, 000 


670, 605, 000 
445, 300, 000 


176, 337, 000 
850, 607, 000 


119, 700, 000 
77, 206, 000 
872, 114, 000 
—156, 000 


354, 336, 000 


754, 000 


446, 000 
6, 800, 000 


1, 431, 200, 000 


224, 587, 000 
853, 132, 000 


4, 092, 846, 000 
3, 441, 403, 000 
490, 793, 000 


122, 200, 000 
73, 116, 000 

879, 458, 000 
—156, 000 


378, 586, 000 


754, 000 


446, 000 
6, 800, 000 


1, 461, 204, 000 


—276, 261, 000 
—297, 373, 000 
—139, 538, 000 
+18, 000,000 - 


+10, 669, 000 
—438, 000 
—79, 150, 000 
—156, 000 


—50, 208, 000 
—54, 797, 000 


—3, 850, 000 
—176, 310, 000 


+292, 250, 000 
+84, 064, 000 
+1239, 036, 000 


+36,112,000 +148, 894, 000 
—75, 396,000 +114, 185, 000 
—31, 892,000 +27, 225,000 


—1, 900, 000 
+8, 539, 000 
+15, 014, 000 

—156, 000 


—1, 900, 000 
+1, 650, 000 
—2, 353, 000 

—156, 000 


+2, 500, 000 


+25, 171, 000 —26, 879, 000 


—3, 900, 000 
+3, 068, 000 


—3, 900; 000 -..._..._.__ =. 
+93, 548, 000 +30, 004, 000 


+17, 600, 000 


711, 435, 000 
423, 300, 000 


226, 062, 000 
862, 107, 000 


—21, 532, 000 
+320, 050, 000 


+114, 841, 000 
+230, 805, 000 
—158, 750, 000 
+10, 000, 000 


+23, 785, 000 
—22, 535, 000 


—10, 275, 000 
—162, 177, 000 


+-40, 830, 000 
—22, 000, 000 


+-49, 725, 000 


+22, 135, 000 
+43, 200, 000 


+1, 475, 000 


1, 024, 284, 000 
258, 971, 000 


853, 132, 000 
173, 432, 000 


+82, 055, 000 
+23, 988, 000 
+1, 000, 000 


+8, 975, 000 
+3; 435, 000 


+-11, 500, 000 
+34, 868, 000 


151, 879, 000 


258, 971, 000 


141, 999, 000 


173, 432, 000 


176, 867, 000 


+24, 988, 000 


— 82, 104, 000 +34, 868, 000 +3, 435, 000 
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[Fiscal year] 


Strategic petroleum reserve... -n-m 


Reappropriation 
Rescission 


New budget authority 


Estimates, 
1981 


House, 
1981 


Senate, 


Conference, 
1981 1981 


Enacted, 
1980 


Conference compared with— 


Estimate, 


1981 House bill 


Senate bill 


103, 978, 000 876, 918, 000 102, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 +102, 000, 000 


917, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 ex 


Subtotal 3 
Energy Information Adminis- 
oT NET 


Total, Department of 
ergy. e ES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 


Health Services Administration 


Indian health services.........- 
Indian health facilities 


Total, Indian health....... 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 


Indian education 


—2, 000, 000, 000 


19, 970, 202,000 3, 787,278,000 3,568,578,000 2,526, 668,000 2, 


621, 511, 000 


1, 020, 978, 000 
113, 223, 000 


1, 176, 918, 000 
106, 812, 000 


102, 000, 000 
104, 117, 000 


102, 000,000 -+2, 102, 000, 000 


90, 773, 000 104, 117, 000 +13, 344, 000 


547, 209, 000 591, 319, 000 
74, 302, 000 60, 670, 000 


651, 989, 000 


592.332 000 
84, 469, 000 


67€, 801, 000 


593, 619, 000 
88, 831, 000 


682, 450, 000 


594, 119, 000 
84, 469, 000 


678, 588, 000 


+46, 910, 000 
+10, 167, 000 


+57, 077, 000 


5, 888, 000 —17, 364, 314, 000 —1, 181, 390, 000 


—1, 978,000 —774, 918, 000 


—917, 000,000 —300, 000, 000 -....._..._-_... 


—918, 978, 000 —1, 074, 918, 000 
—9, 106, 000 


—2, 695, 000 -._............. 


—962, 690,000 +79, 220,000 


+2, 800, 000 
+23, 795, 000 


+26, 599, 000 


—3, 862, 000 


75, 900, 000 100, 950, 000 81, 680, 000 84, 180, 81, 680, 000 +5, 780, 000 


—19, 270, 000 


Departmental Management 


Institute of Museum Services... 


12, 857, 000 


NAVAJO AND HOPI INDIAN 


RELOCATION COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses......._- 


+1, 787, 000 


—43, 000 


985, 000 1, 180, 000 1, 180, 000 2, 680, 000 2, 680, 000 +1, 695, 000 


+1, 500, 000 


SMITHSONIAN 


Salaries and expenses 

Museum programs and related 
research (special foreign cur- 
rency program) 

Construction and improvements, 
National Zoological Park 

Restoration and renovation of 
buildings 

Construction........... 


Subtotal k k 
Salaries and expenses, National 
Gallery of Art 
Salaries and expenses, Woodrow 
Wilson International Center 
for Scholars 


ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Memorial to Hale Boggs 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


National Endowment for the 
Arts 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses 


SUDO. o.oo 2 cee 
Matching grants (indefinite)... 


Total, National Endowment 
for the Arts. 


INSTITUTION 


107, 781, 000 119, 590, 000 118, 838, 000 115, 721, 000 117, 665, 000 +9, 884, 000 


4, 200, 000 
6, 250, 000 


5, 250, 000 
20, 600, 000 


144, 081, 000 
22, 241, 000 


4, 450, 000 
3, 290, 000 


3, 650, 000 
2, 790, 000 


7, 039, 000 
500, 000 


129, 700, 000 
24, 089, 000 


3, 650, 000 
3, 290, 000 


7, 539, 000 
5, 000, 000 


137, 144, 000 
24, 314, 000 


—550, 000 
—2, 960, 090 


+2, 289, 000 
—15, 600, 000 


—6, 937, 000 
+2, 073, 000 


135, 869, 000 
24, 464, 000 


133, 817, 000 
24, 464, 000 


1, 621, 000 1, 795, 000 1, 795, 000 1, 795, 000 1, 795, 000 


167, 943, 000 162, 128, 000 160, 076, 000 155, 584, 000 163, 253, 000 —4, 690, 000 


—1, 925, 000 


+4, 500, 000 
+1, 275, 000 
—150, 000 


+1, 125, 000 


+7, 444, 000 


97, 210, 000 
12, 000, 000 


114, 495, 000 
12, 865, 000 


114, 495, 000 
12, 865, 000 


112, 635, 000 


+16, 750, 000 
12, 165, 000 ~i 


00, 000 


109, 210, 000 
45, 400, 000 


127, 360, 000 
32, 700, 000 


127, 360, 000 
32, 700, 000 


124, 800, 000 
31, 200, 000 


+16, 650, 000 
—12, 700, 000 


154, 610, 000 160, 060, 000 160, 060, 000 +3, 950, 000 


National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


Salaries and expenses 
Administrative expenses 


Subtotal.. Si pie oi 
Matching grants (indefinite)... 


Total, National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


Total, National Foundation 
on the Arts and the 
Humanities. ..........- 


106, 522, 000 
12, 219, 000 


106, 522, 000 
12, 219, 000 


106, 022, 000 
11, 777, 000 


118, 741, 000 
33, 500, 000 


118, 741, 000 
33, 500, 000 


117, 799, 000 
33, 500, 000 


152, 241, 000 152, 241, 000 151, 299, 000 151, 299, 000 +1, 199, 000 


304, 710, 000 312, 301, 000 312, 301, 000 307, 299, 000 309, 859, 000 +5, 149, 000 


—2, 442, 000 
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New budget authority Conference compared with— 


Enacted, Estimates, House, ~ Conference, f Estimate, 
1980 1981 1981 1981 80 1981 House bill Senate bijl 


Commission of Fine Arts 


Salaries and expenses... ...--- 


Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation 


Salaries and expenses. .....--- 375, , 603, 1, 523, 000 1, 523, 000 1, 523, 000 


National Capital Planning 
Commission 


Salaries and expenses... ..---- , 150, , 362, 2, 300, 000 2, 270, 000 À 2, 270, 000 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission 


Salaries and expenses_......_- 


Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation 


Salsries and expenses 1, $06, 000 2, 716, 000 2, 508, 000 2, 343, 000 2, 443, 000 
Land acquisition end develop- 

ment fund oer au- 

thority)... .- i. 17, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Public development. 20, 610, 000 14, 169, 000 14, 169, 000 14, 169, 000 14, 169, 000 


Total, Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation 39, 516, 000 31, 885, 000 31, 677, 000 3l, 512, 000 3, 1, 612, oe —7, 904, 000 


Federal Inspector for the Alaska i 
Gas Pipeline 


Permitting and enforcement _. _. ; , 868, 21, 843, 000 21, 483, 000 21, 483, 000 +10, 883, 000 —4, 385, 000 _. 
Resci3sion.. -. <= CENAE > ~ ete , 700, ~ 


Total, Federal Inspector 
for the Alaska Gas Fipe- 
25, 868, 000 21, 483, 000 21, 483, 000 4, 483, 000 +13, 583, 000 — 4385, 00055. -. Soe. 2S 


Holocaust Memorial Council 


Salaries and expenses____- CER. n LEA RIE IES atte 722, 000 722, 000 +722, 000 +722, 000 +722, 000 
Total, title If, new budget (ob- 


ligational) ‘authority, related 
agencies 22, 840,914,000 6,548,900,000 6, 431,225,000 5, 254,300,500 5,373,941,000 —17, 466, 973, 000 = 174, 959, 000 —1, 057, , 284, 000 +119, 640, 500 


Consisting of: 


Appropriations 24, 696, 464,000 5, 616, 900, 000 16,225,000 5, 238,572,000 5,358,212, 000 —19, 338,252,000  —258, 688, 000  —758, 013,000 -+119, 640, 000 


1 
Definite appropriations... 24, 602,434,000 5,538, 800,000 6, 038,125,000 5, 166,028,000 5, EH rey 000 —19, 318, 266, 000 may —753, 957, 000 a 140, 000 


Indefinite appropriations... 94, 030, 000 78, 100, 000 78, 100, 000 72, 700, 000 —19, 830, 000 —3, 900, 000 
Rescissions —2, 031, 300, 000 _. +2, 031, 300, 000 
Reappropriation aa 158, 750,000 917, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 `- . —158, 750,000 —917, 000,000 —300, 000,000 _ 
Borrowing authority.........- 17, Kec 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 “15, 000,000 15,000,000 Aik ey Sate Sie 


RECAPITULATION 


Total, new budget (obligational) 
authority, all titles... _._.__ 27, 192,021,000 10, 349,496,000 10, 487,959,000 9, 198,252,500 9,466, 787,000 —17, 725,234,000 —882, 709,000 —1, 021, 172,000 +268, 534, 500 


Consisting of: 

Appropriaticns____.__.___.__ 29, 065,571,000 9, 417,496,000 10, 172,959,000 9, 182,524,000 9, 451,058,000 —19, 614, 513, 000 +33, 562, 000 —721, 901,000 +268, 534, 000 
Definite appropriations... (28, 341, 210, 000) (8, 896, 139, 000) (9,554,924, 000) (8, 493, 246, 000) (8, 725, 571, 000)(—19, 615, 639, 000) (—170, 568, 000) (—829, 353,000) (4-232, 325, 000) 
Indefinite appropriations. - (724, 361,000) (439,857 000) (600,785,000) (536,268,000) (564,993,000) (—159, 368,000) (+125, 136,000) (—35, 792, ‘ones (+28,7 725, a090) 

Rescissicns. _...—2, 049, 300, 000 wusesss-21.2- F2, 049, 300, 000 aa A 

Reapprepriation. - SS ay 158, 750, 000 917, 000, 000 200, 000, G80: SSS r ase tte le —158, 750, 000 

Borrowing author ity à 17, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 

Apprcpriation to liquidate 
contract authority... ..- 2 (15, 500, 000)... -. ._. (—15, 500, 000) 

Rescissicn of an appropriation 

to liquidate contract authority. (—5, 552, 000)_.-..._.....--.---.---__--...--. -- + (ES: $52):000)-- esa - 


TITLE | 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Bureau of Land Management. __ 558, 509, 000 529, 068, 000 530, 230, 000 542, 630, 000 542, 430, 000 —16, 079,000 +13, 362,000 +12, 200, 000 
Office of Water Research and 

Technology... -. - - A 32,781, 000 32, 613, 000 30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 30, 485, 000 —2, 296, 000 2, 128, O00- rg ue ne ek en oom cone ee 
Heritage Conservation and 

Recreation Service.. 689, 895, 000 274, 010, 000 487, 440, 000 399, 873, 000 447, 073, 000 —242, 822,000 +173, 063,000 —40, 367, 000 +47, 200, 000 
U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service. 287, 898, 000 276, 954, 000 271, 665, 000 274, 329, 000 273, 213, 000 —14, 685, 000 —3, 741, 000 +1, 548, 000 —1, 116, 000 
National Park Service 520, 649, 000 503, 719, 000 468, 516, 000 492, 663, 000 492, 595, 000 —28, 054, 000 —11, 124, 000 +24, 079, 000 —68, C00 
Geological Survey... 646, 782, 000 533, 112, 000 671, 388, 000 530, 338, 000 593, 538, 000 —53, 244, 000 +60, 426, 000 —77, 850, 000 +63, 200, 000 
Bureau of Mines 134, 503, 000 140, 248, 000 140, 678, 000 137, 378, 000 139, 428, 000 +4, 925, 000 —820, 000 —1, 250, 000 +2, 050, 000 
Office of Surface Mining Recla- 

mation and Enforcement 179, 603, 000 187, 831, 000 186, 296, 000 154, 509, 000 175, 318, 000 —4, 285, 000 —12, 513,000 —10,978,000 +20, 809,100 
Bureau of Indian Affairs... , 022, , 073, 653,000 1,091, 234,000 1,092, 236,000 1,099, 046, 000 +76,725,000  -+25,373,000 +79, 812,000 
Territorial Affairs = k 174, 455, 000 178, 188, 000 164, 038, 000 166, 638, 000 —43, 443, 000 —7, 817, 000 +11, 550, 000 
Office of the Solicitor.. > 251, 16, 796, 000 16, 113, 000 16, 513, 000 16, 313, 000 +-72, 000 — 483, 000 +200, 000 
Office of the Secretary... O, 58, 137, 000 56, 501, 000 116, 444, 000 116, 769, 000 +64, 925, 000 +58, 632, 000 +60, 268, 000 


Total, title |, Department of 
the Interior... ___ 4, 351, 107,000 3, 800,596,000 4,056, 734,000 3,943,952, 000 4,092, 846, 000 —258, 261,000 +292, 250,000  +36,112,000 +148, 894, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEAR 1981—Continued 


[Fiscal year] 


Enacted, 
1980 


Estimates, 
1981 


New budget authority 
House, Senate, Conference, 
1981 1981 1981 


Conference compared with— 
Enacted, Estimates, 
1980 1981 House bill Senate bill 


TITLE II 
RELATED AGENCIES 


1, 637, 514, 000 
> 19, 970, Hi 000 
21, 511, 000 


75, 300; 000 
10, 900, 000 


1, 458, 1 
ee 


Forest Service. 

Department of Energy.. 

Indian Health 

Indian Education 

Institute of Museum Services. -~ 

Navajo and Hopi Indian Reloca- 
tion Commission 

Smithsonian 

National Gallery of Art 

Woodrow Wilson International 
Cent2r for Scholars 

Architect of the Capitol 

National Endowment for the 

154, 610, 000 


150, 100, 000 
268, 000 


Arts 

National Endowment for the 
Humanities... ae 

Commission of Fine Arts_ 

Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation... i 

National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. ~ 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission 

Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Federal Inspector for the Alaska 
Gas Pipeline 

Holocaust Memorial Council 


Total, title Il, Related 


Agencies. ......- - 22, 840, 914, 000 


152, 241, 000 
290, 


1, 603, 000 
2, 362, 000 

30, 000 
31, 885, 000 
25, 868, 000 


6, 548, 900, 000 


54, 752, 000 
8, 578, 000 
eee, 2, 450, 000 
81, 680, 000 
12, 900, 000 


1, 431, 200, 000 


1, 180, 000 
133, 817, 000 
24, 464, 000 


1, 795, 000 


156, 000, 000 


152, 241, 000 151, 299, 000 
285, 000 285, 000 


1, 523, 000 1, 523, 000 
2, 300, 000 2, 270, 000 
40, 000 30, 000 

31, 677, 000 31, 512, 000 
21, 483, 000 21, 483, 000 


158, 560, 000 
151, 299, 000 
285, 000 


1, 523, 000 
2, 270, 000 
30, 000 

31, 612, 000 
21, 483, 000 
722, 000 


—176, 310, 000 
—17, sy 314, 000 —1, 181, 390, 000 
. 599, 000 


-+3, 950, 000 
+1, 199, 000 


—7, 904, 000 
+13, 583, 000 


-+3, 068,000 —93, 548,000 


30, 004, 000 
—962, 690, 


79, 220, 0 00 


+1, 957, 000 
+1, 695, 000 
—6, 93 
-+2, 073, 000 


+174, 000 
+7, 000 


+1, 500, 000 
+1, 275, 000 
—150, 000 


7, 000 +7, 444, 000 


+225, 000 


—1, 500, 000 
—942, 000 
+17, 000 —5, 000 


+148, 000 
+120, 000 


—92, 000 
—10, 000 —10, 000 


—65, 000 


—273, 000 


—4, 385, 000 


+722, 000 +722, 000 +722, 000 _._. 


6, 431, 225, 000 5, 254,300,500 5, 373, 941, 000 


—17, 466, 973, 000 -1, 174, 959, 000 —1, 057, 284, 000 +119, 640, 500 


Grand total 


Dy, 192, 021, 000 10, 349, 496, 000 “10, , 487, 959, 000 9, 198, 252,500 


9, 466, 787, 000 


=F; 725, 234, 000 


— 882, 709, 000 —1, 021, 172, 000 +268, 534, 500. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, 
there will be a slight difference between 
the table just printed here and the one 
carried in the House proceedings on No- 
vember 21. That is because we have just 
discovered an omission in the budget es- 
timate column. A late-arriving budget 
estimate of $81.5 million for Indian Land 
Claims Settlement in the State of Maine 
was not included in the budget total, and 
this affected the comparisons. This over- 
sight has been corrected in the Senate 
version of the table. 

Mr. President, in closing I must pay 
tribute to the House conferees, particu- 
larly Congressman SIDNEY R. Yates who 
acted as conference chairman again this 
year. Without his tireless work and co- 
operation in leading the House conferees 
and the conference committee as a 
whole, this agreement would not have 
been possible. I also wish to thank my 
fellow Senate conferees for their help in 
bringing about a rapid and equitable 
agreement in what amounted to a mara- 
thon session interrupted only when mem- 
bers had to answer their respective roll- 
calls. It took a good deal of restraint on 
both sides to bring all these difficult is- 
sues to agreement so quickly. Finally, Mr 
President, let me commend the distin- 
guished ranking minority member on the 
Interior Subcommittee, the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens). From the very be- 
ginning when we started hearings on the 
fiscal 1981 appropriation last February, 
he has worked long and hard on this bill 
despite the demands of his leadership po- 
sition. It was his cooperation to the very 
end on one of the major amendments 
that threatened to disrupt the conference 
that has made this quick agreement pos- 
sible and will pave the way for final 
enactment. 


I yield to the Senator from Alaska. 
Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


The conferees have agreed to include 


language to expedite private leasing and 
exploration of the entire National Petrol- 
eum Reserve in Alaska. In developing 
this leasing program, the Secretary 
should consider the existing and poten- 
tial use of already identified reserves by 
local communities and Federal facilities 
for heat and electricity, as is the case 
with the Barrow gas fields. In the Naval 
Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 
1976, 42 USC section 6504(e), the Con- 
gress made a commitment to have the 
Secretary provide natural gas to the 
village of Barrow at reasonable rates. 
Consequently, the conferees expect the 
Secretary, in selecting areas for lease, to 
consider existing and potential use by 
Federal installations and the local com- 
munities. The Secretary should careful- 
ly examine with the affected communi- 
ties and Federal agencies how the lease 
sales should be structured so as not to 
impair these previous commitments. 

It is my opinion the conferees did not 
intend to amend or otherwise alter sec- 
tion 1431(0) of the recently passed Alas- 
ka National Interest Land Conservation 
Act, which is known as H.R. 39, which 
will be signed by the President tomorrow. 
Inasmuch as that act will become law 
prior to this one, I do not think there 
will be any problem, but I wanted the 
statement to appear in the legislative 
history so that there will be absolutely 
no question about it. 

I thank the Chair and I thank my good 
friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, first 
I want to congratulate my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky for his efforts 
in managing not only this bill but the 
joint conference as well. He richly de- 
serves our praise. Second, I would like to 
insure that there is a clear understand- 
ing with respect to amendment No. 78, 
which has the effect of leveraging loan 
guarantee appropriations available to 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and En- 


ergy for biomass energy projects under 
the Energy Security Act. I want to em- 
phasize that is the intent of the sponsors 
of this amendment as well as the con- 
ferees that the Department of Energy 
utilize this new leveraging authority at 
the earliest possible date to fund as 
many qualified projects as practical from 
among the 57 proposals that were sub- 
mitted in response to the first alcohol 
fuel loan guarantee solicitation notwith- 
standing any prior limitations on fund- 
ing authority to the contrary. It is im- 
portant that the alcohol production 
capacity represented by such qualified 
projects be placed into operation as soon 
as possible to assist the Nation in reduc- 
ing its dependence on imported fuels. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Louisiana for 
his kind remarks, and I associate myself 
with his comments about the need to 
expedite to the fullest this new loan lev- 
eraging authority. He is correct in his 
explanation of the intent of the sponsors 
as well as the conferees that the Depart- 
ment of Energy not delay this program 
by requiring new solicitations before im- 
plementation of this new authority but 
that they make every effort to fund as 
many of the qualified projects from their 
first solicitation as possible in the short- 
est possible time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
again wish to thank my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. SCHMITT. Before this confer- 
ence report is adopted, I have a ques- 
tion for the manager (Senator HUDDLE- 
STON) concerning the Fish and Wildlife 
Service portion of the bill. As you know, 
the Senate was disturbed that the Serv- 
ice was contemplating downgrading 
the Albuquerque office from a regional 
office to an area office with a transfer of 
the regional office’s functions to Denver. 
At the time that this was occurring, the 
House had directed that the area con- 
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cept be studied with a report due this 
coming year. In light of these develop- 
ments, the Senate report included the 
following language on page 23: 

The Committee opposes the closing or re- 
designation of the Albuquerque regional 
office or the Phoenix area office. Such action 
would be premature when an evaluation of 
the effectiveness of area offices is still 
pending. 


Following the filing of the Senate re- 
port, the Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Mr. Greenwalt, stated that 
he would prefer to make the savings 
necessary to maintain Albuquerque as a 
regional office by reducing slightly the 
administrative expenses of all the re- 
gional offices. This would allow him to 
meet the budget targets and honor the 
Senate language without any adverse 
impact on construction funds or other 

rojects. 
p My question is very simple. Is there 
anything in this conference report that 
prohibits the Fish and Wildlife Service 
from maintaining Albuquerque as a re- 
gional office at this time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No, there is noth- 
ing in the bill, the conference report or 
the legislative history that prohibits the 
Fish and Wildlife Service from main- 
taining Albuquerque as a regional office. 
In fact the only specific legislative di- 
rective is that found in the Senate re- 
port which you quoted earlier. 

Mr. SCHMITT. I thank the Senator 
for this clarification of legislative intent 
@ Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the House conferees 
agreed to the Senate position and re- 
tained in this bill $81.5 million to fund 
the Maine Indian Settlement Act. The 
authorizing legislation, which this ap- 
propriation funds, was signed into law by 
the President in October. It provides for 
the creation of two trusts—a $27 million 
trust fund as income to the tribes and a 
$54.5 million trust fund to purchase land. 

The Maine Indian land claims case has 
been of deep concern to the people of 
Maine for several years. Indeed, this ap- 
propriation represents the culmination of 
many years of review and negotiations by 
representatives of the State of Maine, the 
Federal Government, the Maine land- 
owners, the Passamaquoddy and Penob- 
scot Tribes, and the Houlton Band of 
Maliseet Indians. The Federal legislation 
funded by this appropriation is a com- 
panion measure to State legislation, 
known as “An act to implement the 
Maine Indian Claims Settlement.” 

The State legislation addresses the 
criminal, civil, and tax aspects of the 
proposed settlement. The Federal legis- 
lation extinguishes all Indian land claims 
in Maine, thus removing the cloud on 
title to two-thirds of the State which has 
existed since suit was filed, and author- 
izes two trust funds for the benefit of 
Maine Indians. 

It is clear to me from my experience 
with this issue as U.S. attorney, and from 
concerns expressed by State officials, and 
individual citizens, that settlement of 
these claims is in the best interests of 
Maine and the country. Further litiga- 
tion would continue economic and social 
disruptions felt in Maine since the be- 
ginning of this suit. For all concerned, 
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it is best to leave this divisiveness behind 
us and to work together for the good of 
all Maine citizens and the country. 

I would like to again thank the chair- 
man of the Interior Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator BYRD, for his leadership in seeing 
that these funds were retained as part of 
the conference report.@ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, if 
there be no further discussion, I ask that 
the conference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the clerk state the amendments 
in disagreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments in dis- 
agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The amendments in disagreement are 
numbered 12, 17, 22, 24, 31, 32, 34, 52, 64, 
74, 78, 82, 84, 85, 86, 88, 91, 94, 108, 110, 113, 
119, 124, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, and 128. 


The amendments are as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert ’’$21,520,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 17 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert ““$225,566,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 22 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert ‘$444,828,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 24 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the matter Inserted by the 
said amendment, insert “: Provided jurther, 
That $1,000,000 shall be available for as- 
sistance to the National Symphony Orches- 
tra of Washington, District of Columbia, 
such assistance to be available only to the 
extent matched by the National Symphony 
Orchestra with a like amount of contribu- 
tions or pledges derived from non-govern- 
ment sources which have not previously been 
used for Federal matching purposes”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 31 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the said amendment, insert: 

“; Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated to the National Park 
Service shall be used to implement or en- 
force any component of the National Park 
Service’s Noise Abatement Plan for Grand 
Teton National Park or any other proposed 
regulations to apply to the Jackson Hole 
Airport”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 32 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
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lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$486,537,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 34 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$150,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numebred 52 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert: $100,182,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 52 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the matter proposed by the 
said amendment, insert: 

Sec. 109. Except as specifically provided 
otherwise in this Act, no funds appropriated 
in this title shall be available to fulfill the 
requirements of section 8 of Public Law 
94-458 as they apply to reporting to Con- 
gress on potential new areas of the National 
Park System: Provided, That not to exceed 
$100,000 may be available to study proposed 
new areas of the Naticnal Park System. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 74 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, Insert $22,429,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 78 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
said amendment, insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY ENERGY SECU- 
RITY RESERVE 

In title I, chapter VIII of Public Law 96- 
304, under the subheading “ENERGY SECURITY 
RESERVE”, the second paragraph shall be 
amended to read as follows: 

“The total available funding (including 
funds committed or conditionally committed 
under authority of Public Law 96-126) shall 
be apportioned so as to provide $17,522,000,000 
for purposes of title I, of which $6,000,000,- 
000 shall be immediately available, $6,212,- 
000,000 shall be available for obligation after 
June 30, 1982, and up to $5,310,000,000 shall 
be derived by transfer as provided above; 
and to provide $1,270,000,000 for purposes of 
title II, to be immediately available and to 
be appropriated as follows: 

"(1) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under section 204(a) 
(1) of Public Law 96-294; 

“(1i) not to exceed $525,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Energy under section 204(a) (2) 
of Public Law 96-294: Provided, That $52,- 
500,000 of such amount shall be available to 
the Secretary of Energy for carrying out com- 
mercialization activities other than those 
carried out by the Office of Alcohol Fuels; 
and 

“(iii) not to exceed $220,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Energy for purposes of subtitle 
B" 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, funds committed to a loan guarantee 
default reserve for biomass energy projects 
authorized by title II of the Energy Security 
Act may be used to guarantee loans up to 
three times the amount held in reserve. Not- 
withstanding any public notice or solicita- 
tion announcement to the contrary, the 
Secretary of Energy and the Secretary of 
Agriculture may apply this loan guarantee 
leveraging authority to applications for alco- 
hol fuel loan guarantees submitted under 
title II of the Energy Security Act prior to 
passage of this Act. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 82 to the aforesaid bill, and 
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concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$711,435,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 84 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert ‘$226,062,000”’. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 85 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$206,466,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 86 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$862,107,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 88 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert ‘‘$176,867,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 91 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
said amendment insert “: Provided, That the 
President shall immediately seek to under- 
take, and thereafter continue, crude oil 
acquisition, transportation, and injection ac- 
tivities at a level sufficient to assure that 
crude oil stcrage in the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve will be increased to an average an- 
nual rate of at least 300,000 barrels per day 
or a sustained average annual daily rate of 
fill which would fully utilize appropriated 
funds: Provided further, That the require- 
ments of the preceding provision shall be in 
addition to the provisions of title VIII of the 
Energy Security Act and shall not affect such 
provisions of the Energy Security Act in any 
way”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 94 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert ‘$594,119,0C0”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 108 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
said amendment, insert: 


CONSTRUCTION 


For necessary expenses to construct mu- 
seum support facilities, including not to 
exceed $50,000 for services as authorized by 
5 U.S.C. 3109, $5,000,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 110 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment. insert “$7.000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 113 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: Jn lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$11,900,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 119 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
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lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$11,277,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 124 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert “$1,500”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 133 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert “308”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 113 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the section number named 
in said amendment, insert “309”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 134 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 310. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this Act, the amounts otherwise 
available to agencies under the Act for pro- 
curement of consultant services shall be re- 
duced by the following: Forest Service, $156,- 
000: Provided, That not to exceed $4,600,000 
of the funds made available by Sec. 112 of 
Public Law 96-369 shall be available to the 
Forest Service until expended for continuing 
development and demonstration of aerial 
logging systems. 

(b) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, 
a department or establishment—as defined 
in section 2 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921—shall submit annually to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, as part of its budget justification, the 
estimated amount of funds requested for 
consulting services; the appropriation ac- 
counts in which such funds are located; 
and a brief description of the need for con- 
sulting services, including a list of major 
programs that require consulting services. 

(c) For fiscal year 1982 and thereafter, the 
Inspector General of such department or 
establishment, or comparable official, or if 
there is no Inspector General or comparable 
official, the agency head or the agency head’s 
designee, shall submit to the Congress along 
with the budget justification, an evaluation 
of the agency’s progress to institute effective 
Management controls and improve the ac- 
curacy and completeness of the data pro- 
vided to the Federal Procurement Data 
System regarding consultant service con- 
tractual arrangements. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 135 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in 
said amendment, insert “311”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 136 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the section number named 
in said amendment, insert “312”. 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 128 to the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, there 
was one amendment placed in this bill at 
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my request that has now been taken care 
of by the concurrent resolutions we 
passed earlier today. On the basis of 
that, I move that the Senate recede from 
its amendment No. 128. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
concur en bloc in the remainder of the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed to 
en bloc. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to concur en bloc was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order entered earlier, that the 
Senate stand recessed until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 


The motion was agreed to; and at 6:21 
p.m., the Senate recessed until Tuesday, 
December 2, 1980, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 1, 1980: 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Capt. Kelly E. Taggart to be Director of 


the Commissioned Officer Corps, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
with the grade of rear admiral (upper half). 
IN THE AIR FORCE 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 8066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
8066, in grade as follows: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Robert T. Marsh ESSER, 
U.S. Air Force. 

Gen. Alton D. Slay, U.S. Air Force, (age 
56), for appointment to the grade of general 
on the retired list pursuant to the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 8962. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, December 1, 1980 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David Ford, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


O give thanks to the Lord, for He is 
good; for His steadfast love endures for- 
ever! Let the redeemed of the Lord say 
so, whom He has redeemed from trouble 
and gathered in from the lands, from the 
east and from the west, from the north 
and from the south—Psalms 107: 1-3. 

O Lord, Your word of hope has gone 
out to all the peoples of the Earth. We re- 
joice that whatever our circumstance in 
life Your message of peace among the 
nations and respect for one another can 
transcend our differences and renew us 
in the common bond that You gave us in 
our creation. Bring us together, O Lord, 
in Your holy love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 568) entitled “An act to promote the 
full use of human resources in science 
and technology through a comprehen- 
sive program to maximize the potential 
contribution and advancement of women 
in scientific, professional, and technical 
careers and to authorize appropriations 
for activities for the National Science 
Foundation for fiscal years 1981 and 
1982, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1918. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to revise and make uniform the 
provisions of law relating to appointment, 
promotion, separation, and retirement of 
regular commissioned officers of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, to es- 
tablish the grade of commodore admiral in 
the Navy, to equalize the treatment of male 
and female commissioned officers, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 7020. An act to amend the Solid Waste 


Disposal Act to provide authorities to re- 
spond to release of hazardous waste from 
inactive hazardous waste sites which en- 
danger public health and the environment, 
to establish a hazardous waste response fund 
to be funded by a system of fees, to estab- 
lish prohibitions and requirements concern- 
ing inactive hazardous waste sites, to pro- 
vide for liability of persons responsible for 
releases of hazardous waste at such sites, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7385. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to transfer certain land 
and facilities used by the Bureau of Mines, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7591. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, rural development, and re- 
lated agencies programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 8105. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 8105) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
requests a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. PROX- 
MIRE, Mr. Inouye, Mr. HOLLInGs, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. CHILES, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Younc, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. 
WEICKER, and Mr. Garn to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7591) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for Agriculture, 
rural development, and related agencies 
programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; requests a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon; and appo'‘nts Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Rosert C. Byrp, Mr. Baym, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Sasser, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. BELLMoN, Mr. YounG, Mr. 
McCiure, Mr. Garn, and Mr. SCHMITT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House with an amendment to a bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3074. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Department of Energy for national 
defense programs for fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 


the House to the bill (S. 2363) entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment 
of the Georgia O'Keeffe National His- 
toric Site, and for other purposes,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. MELCHER, Mr. HATFIELD, 
and Mr. McC.ure to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill and con- 
current resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 2760. An act to provide that the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate; and 


S. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the treatment of Christians by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and for 
other purposes. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON JOINT RESOLUTION 
MAKING FURTHER CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on a joint 
resolution making further continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1981. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7591, AGRICULTURE, RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7591) mak- 
ing appropriations for Agriculture, rural 
development, and related agencies pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
WHITTEN, BurRLISON, TRAXLER, ALEXAN- 
DER, McHuGH, NATCHER, HIGHTOWER, 
STEED, ANDREWS of North Dakota, ROBIN- 
son, Myers of Indiana, and CONTE. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House Proceedings, e.g., [] 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
® This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW TO FILE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7591, 
AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
may have until mdinight tomorrow, 
Tuesday, December 2, 1980, to file a con- 
ference report on the bill (H.R. 7591) 
making appropriations for Agriculture, 


rural development and related agencies. 


programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 
There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON WEDNESDAY, 
OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER, CON- 
SIDERATION OF CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT AND ANY AMENDMENTS IN 
DISAGREEMENT ON H.R. 7591, AG- 
RICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1981 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der at any time on Wednesday, or any 
day thereafter, to consider the confer- 
ence report and any amendments in dis- 
agreement on the bill (H.R. 7591) mak- 
ing appropriations for Agriculture, rural 
development, and related agencies pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., November 24, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P, O'NEILL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted November 21, 1980, the Clerk 
has received the following messages from the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

(1) On Monday. November 24, 1980, that 
the Senate agree to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to thé bill (S. 1179) 
entitled "An Act to incorporate the Gold Star 
Wives of America.”’. 

(2) On Monday, November 24, 1980, that 
the Senate passed without amendment House 
Joint Resolution 634. 

(3) On Monday, November 24, 1980, that 
the Senate passed without amendment H.R. 
4892. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted the Speaker on Friday, Novem- 
ber 21, 1980, the Speaker did on Tuesday, 
November 25, 1980, sign the following 
enrolled bills: 
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H.R. 2510. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal employees to 
obtain review of certain disability determi- 
nations made by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement under the civil service retirement 
and disability system; 

H.R. 2583. An act to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to discontinue 
civil service annuity payments for periods of 
unemployment as a justice or judge of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4892. An act to repeal section 506 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Natives 
from the Alaska Native roll and to allow 
their enrollment with the Metlakatla Indian 
community; 

H.R. 7698. An act for the relief of two 
mining claimants; 

H.R. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edi- 
son Chiloquin and for the transfer of moneys 
otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from the 
Klamath Indian settlement to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for the acquisition of replace- 
ment lands or interests; d 

H.R. 8117. An act to amend the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to authorize 
the U.S. Secret Service to continue to furnish 
protection to the former Vice President or 
his spouse; 

S. 885. An act to assist the electrical con- 
Sumers of the Pacific Northwest through use 
of the Federal Columbia River power system 
to achieve cost-effective energy conservation, 
to encourage the development of renewable 
energy resources to establish a representative 
regional power planning process, to assure 
the region of an efficient and adequate power 
supply, and for other purposes; 

S. 1135. An act to provide for certain lands 
to be held in trust for the Moapa Band of 
Paiutes and to be considered to be part of 
the Moapa Indian Reservation; 

S. 1179. An act to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; 

S. 1386. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 and the Museum Services Act to 
extend the authorization of appropriations 
contained in such acts, to amend the Arts 
and Artifacts Indemnity Act to make certain 
changes in the coverage provisions of such 
act and for other purposes. 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Dr. Halla 
Brown. 

S. 1828. An act to exempt the existing 
facilities of the Milner Dam from section 14 
of the Federal Power Act, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2352. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility to extend the dvration of such Council 
and for other purposes. 

S. 2441. An act to amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for such act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3152. An act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to extend the authorization for such 
acts for 2 additional years; 

S. 3193. An act to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building; and 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23 through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week.” 


CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD SHOULD RESIGN 


(Mr. MOTTL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
14 months the Federal Reserve Board has 
pursued a policy of ignoring steep inter- 
est rate increases as it tries to dampen 
inflation through control of the money 
supply. 

Yet today we still have double-digit 
inflation, while the prime lending rate is 
again edging toward that record-shat- 
tering level of 20 percent that we en- 
dured last spring. 

The economy needs most what the Fed 
has failed to deliver—reasonably low and 
predictable interest rates, so business- 
men and consumers alike can borrow and 
spend. 

I have therefore written to Federal 
Reserve Chairman Volcker, asking that 
he resign. Hopefully, the new adminis- 
tration will learn from the disastrous 
experiments of the old. 


NATION'S ECONOMY STAGGERED 
BY HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s economy has been staggered by 
high interest rates. 

During the month of November, the 
prime rate jumped four times, from 14% 
percent to 1734 percent. With every jump 
more small businesses closed their doors. 

With apparent little reason, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has deliberately en- 
couraged this upward spiral in interest 
rates, not only choking off economic 
growth, but now seriously endangering 
many businesses of long successful 
standing. 

Because of record high interest rates, 
business failures this year are up 64 per- 
cent from the high level of failures suf- 
fered in 1974, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet. 

High interest rates have not just made 
it harder to get into debt; they have 
made it practically impossible to get out 
of debt. They have crippled the home- 
building industry, the automobile indus- 
try, small business, and consumers every- 
where. m 

Even the First Pennsylyania Bank has 
fallen victim to high interest rates, hav- 
ing to pay more for new funds than it 
receives from the bonds it holds. 


Otherwise healthy companies like 
White Motor, Korvette’s, and Braniff are 
suffering because of the interest rate. 
The highest profit return in the health- 
iest of industries, before interest, is about 
26 percent. If the prime rate goes to 20 
percent, most companies simply cannot 
stay in business. Certainly they cannot 
expand to employ more people. Almost 
everywhere, we see the signs of business 
retraction. 


Completely on their own and without 
any recourse to the people's elected Rep- 
resentatives in Congress or to the admin- 
istration, members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board have taken it upon them- 
selves to plunge this country into a re- 
cession. 

It is not fair to the incoming adminis- 
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tration. It is not fair to the outgoing 
administration. Most of all, it is not fair 
to the country. The Federal Reserve is 
not elected by anybody. Apparently its 
members feel they are not answerable to 
anybody but themselves. 

If the new President can gain control 
of the Federal Reserve Board and let it 
understand who has been chosen to run 
this country as Harry Truman did, he 
will be a hero, and deservedly so. If he 
cannot, then heaven help us all. 


O 1210 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE FOR ITALY 


(Ms. FERRARO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, the pri- 
vate relief efforts of American citizens to 
assist the thousands of victims of the 
Italian earthquake is yet another exam- 
ple of the compassion of Americans. I 
know that my colleagues will want to 
join me in an effort to see that our Gov- 
ernment is as responsive to the needs of 
disaster victims as are our constituents. 

I am joining Chairman ZABLOCKI of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee in sup- 
porting legislation to provide $50 million 
in disaster assistance for the earthquake 
ravaged southern provinces of Italy. But, 
in addition to cosponsoring that impor- 
tant bill, I am introducing legislation to 
complement and supplement the mone- 
tary relief efforts. My legislation will en- 
able those survivors of the earthquake 
who wish to emigrate to the United 
States to do so if they apply for visas 
within 1 year. The legislation extends 
this special status to the residents of the 
regions affected by the earthquake, if 
their home or place of business was de- 
stroyed by the quake. 

The money we send, both as private 
contributions and through Government 
disaster relief efforts will never bring 
back the thousands of dead, or repair the 
irreparable damage. It will, of course, 
help, and will be greatly appreciated. 
But, throughout this past week, as my 
family and friends have tried to speak 
with our relatives in Italy, sometimes to 
learn they were safe, other times to learn 
they had not survived, I know it would 
have been a comfort to know that if they 
wished, our relatives could join us here. 
My bill (H.R. 8387) would allow just that, 
and I hope my colleagues will support my 
efforts to alleviate the suffering of thou- 
sands of homeless Italians. 


INFLATION IS HERE TO STAY 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, reports that 
the new administration will immediately 
deregulate old oil and natural gas insures 
that inflation will not be contained. Im- 
mediate deregulation of oil will raise gas- 
oline prices by 16 cents per gallon. Dereg- 
ulation of natural gas will come upon the 
American people like the return of the 
ice age. Home heating with gas could 
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double in 3 years. More and more of our 
shrinking dollars will have to be spent for 
fuel. 

Our rate of inflation will, in turn, sig- 
nal an increase in OPEC oil prices. We 
must expect to pay for the costs of both 
sides of the Iran-Iraqi war. 

Deregulation is good if it eliminates 
redtape—however, the deregulation of 
greed will be very costly to the American 
people. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN 
WILLIAM McCORMACK 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day, I was in Boston, Mass., as this Na- 
tion laid to rest one of the greatest men 
I ever have had the privilege to know, 
former Speaker of the House John Wil- 
liam McCormack. 

John McCormack lived a full and rich 
life, and the lives he touched were fuller 
and richer for knowing him. When I first 
came to serve in this Chamber in Janu- 
ary of 1965, Speaker McCormack was 
ready to help in any way that he could. 
His kindness, warmth, generosity, integ- 
rity, concern and wisdom were invaluable 
assets for all of us who sought his 
guidance. 

Speaker McCormack presided over this 
House during an extraordinary period in 
our history, when the Congress enacted 
landmark legislation in the fields of civil 
rights, education, health care, and the 
war on poverty. Yet, with all the power 
that he wielded, we all knew him as a 
consummate gentleman, and his con- 
stituents always knew him as one of their 
own who always had the time to talk 
about whatever was on their mind. I re- 
member him walking through the halls of 
the House office buildings, asking the 
maintenance personnel what he could do 
to make their jobs easier. Status was not 
important to John McCormack, for he 
cared about all people. 

Politically, Speaker McCormack was 
a truly great Democrat, who believed 
deeply in our Party and its principles, 
and who worked diligently to make the 
dreams of the Democratic Party become 
reality. But, as Speaker, he never let his 
political leanings interfere with his ab- 
solute fairness and impartiality. 

John McCormack was a shining ex- 
ample for all to see and to learn from. 
He was devoted to Harriet, his wife of 
more than half a century. It is said that 
they never spent a night apart in more 
than 52 years of marriage. During her 
fatal illness, he spent each night for 
more than a year in an adjacent hospital 
room. 

He was devoted to the people of his 
home district in south Boston, to whom 
his doors were always open and whom he 
visited often. Even after his retirement 
from public office in 1971, he continued 
to try to help people with their problems, 
maintaining an office in the Boston Fed- 
eral Building until shortly before his 
death. 

He was devoted to the Congress, where 
he reached a pinnacle of success without 
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ever forgetting his roots, and where he 
led with evenhandedness and firmness 
and compassion. 

He was devoted to his party, which 
he served nobly. And he was devoted to 
his country, which has lost a great and 
good son. 

I feel a tremendous sense of personal 
loss at the passing of John McCormack. 
I loved him and will miss him. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP IS BECOMING 
AN IMPOSSIBLE DREAM 


(Mr. OBERSTAR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, high 
interest rates are one of the most criti- 
cal economic problems facing this coun- 
try today—and have been throughout 
the past 3 years. High-interest-rate poli- 
cies attack a fundamental part of the 
American experience in the 20th cen- 
tury—the ability of an American family 
to buy a home. Those policies are quickly 
transforming the dream of homeowner- 
ship into an impossible dream. 

The goal of homeownership has in- 
spired saving, hard work, and even 
sacrifice in American families. We 
should have grave doubts about national 
policies which are making it impossible 
for young and moderate income families 
to buy a home. I do not believe this 
country is well suited to be a Nation of 
landlords and tenants. 

The American people are justified in 
expecting their Government to insure 
that hard work and thrift will continue 
to enable them to buy a home. They will 
judge harshly those responsible for poli- 
cies that prevent them from participat- 
ing in the great American experience of 
owning a home. 


ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE 
ASSISTANCE 


(Mr. BOLAND asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last 8 days we have read accounts and 
seen TV and news pictures of the dev- 
astation caused by the earthquakes 
which have struck southern Italy. The 
death toll haséreached 3,000 by official 
count and will undoubtedly be much 
higher when the full extent of the dis- 
aster is known. More than 300,000 
people are homeless and snow and 
freezing temperatures are hindering 
relief efforts. 

The people of Italy, who have for so 
long enjoyed a special bond of friend- 
ship with the people of the United 
States, need our help. The agency for 
International Development possesses 
the means to respond to the most im- 
mediate needs of the survivors, but more 
assistance will be required as the full 
dimensions of the tragedy become 
known. I am joining today with Con- 
gressman ZAaBLOCKI, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and other 
Members of Congress to sponsor a bill 
which will provide $50 million in relief 
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bilitation aid for the earthquake 
Se These funds will provide long- 
term assistance to help survivors rebuild 
their lives, their homes, and their 
ere United States has a proud tradi- 
tion of helping other nations cope with 
natural disasters. Providing prompt as- 
sistance to the people of Italy will be 
in keeping with that tradition. I hope 
that the bill we introduce today can be 
quickly considered by Congress so that 
our response to the tragedy in Ttaly can 
be timely and effective. 


SPECIAL ORDER FOR JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, may I 
also call to the attention of the House 
the passing of one of our most dis- 
tinguished Americans, the late Speaker 
of the House, John W. McCormack. 

I will have a special order in the mid- 
dle of the week where all Members can 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
passing of this beloved American. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 


RECORDBREAKING INTEREST 
RATES 


(Mr. COELHO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, all indi- 
cations are that we are headed for an- 
other round of recordbreaking high in- 
terest rates, the second time in less than 
8 months. 

In the past, economic theory has told 
us that high interest rates reduce con- 
sumer and business demand because the 
cost of borrowing becomes prohibitive. 
But that theory does not seem valid any- 
more. 

Some people and businesses are indeed 
prohibited from borrowing by high rates. 
But they happen to be low- and moder- 
ate-income people and many small busi- 
nesses, the people and businesses who in 
many instances are in the most need of 
borrowed funds. 

Actions by the Federal Reserve to re- 
strict the money supply and supposedly 
curb inflation seem instead to be contrib- 
uting to inflation. Higher interest rates 
are passed along as a c of doing busi- 
ness so that consumers pay more for 
products and services instead of doing 
without. The housing industry and auto 
industry are both being devastated by 
high interest rates, just at a time when 
both were beginning to recover from the 
last round of high rates. 

Mr. Speaker, inflation is probably the 
most serious problem this country faces, 
but the Fed seems to be trying to solve 
that problem singlehandedly. I think it 
is already clear that a single-pronged 
approach will not work. 


ITALY NEEDS ASSISTANCE 


(Mr. ZEPFERETTI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Mr. ZEFERETTI. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us have been shocked and grieved to note 
the natural disaster that has struck 
southern Italy in the form of the worst 
earthquake in 65 years. The provinces of 
Naples, Salerno, Potenza, and Avellino 
have suffered enormous damage with the 
death toll expected to exceed 3,000—the 
number of homeless is at least 200,000. 

The administration has acted with 
compassion and promptness to make 
available emergency assistance to the 
people most affected through our mili- 
tary installations and diplomatic posts. 
Our bases in Italy have provided heli- 
copters, tents, and relief commodities; 
more are on their way. 

However, this is only a start; 97 mu- 
nicipalities have been utterly devastated, 
and cannot reconstruct themselves in 
any kind of quick time without immedi- 
ate humanitarian needs—food, water, 
shelter, medicine, blankets, and other 
supplies. I believe special legislation 
should be expeditiously considered by 
Congress, and for that reason I am 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs, Committee, 
Mr. ZasLockI, in cosponsoring a bill to 
provide $50 million in emergency relief 
and rehabilitation assistance to the 
earthquake victims of Italy. 

Italy is a strong ally with whom we 
have longstanding ties of affection, love 
of free government, ethnicity, and cul- 
ture. The people of Italy have suffered a 
great tragedy and we should spare no 
effort in responding to any appeals for 
help from the Italian Government. 

Mr. Speaker, our assistance now is vi- 
tal, timely, and appropriate. It is my 
hope that this legislation will be swiftly 
approved in this Congress and sent on its 
way to continue our long tradition of 
mutual friendship and concern. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. SIMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
this dialog on the high interest rates. 


For a long time I have had serious 
concerns, long before we got anywhere 
near this kind of interest rate. We have 
to recognize, however, that we are going 
to continue to rely excessively on mon- 
etary policies if we do not do more, first, 
in the area of fiscal policy, and second, 
if we do not use another tool that is 
there that Harry Truman used, that 
others have used, and that is credit con- 
trol which would restrain without add- 
ing an inflationary factor as high in- 
terest rates do. There is also a long- 
range inflationary factor in high in- 
terest rates because not only are we 
increasing inflation right now with 
high interest rates, we are contracting 
the housing market, and that creates 
long-range inflation problems, for 
housing is not a flexible market in the 
same sense that tomatoes or watches 
or shirts might be. Families and indi- 
viduals must have a place to live. And 
that demand will not diminish. If de- 
mand stays high, and supply declines, 
the result is more inflation. So high in- 
terest notes are doubly inflationary. 
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STRANGE WORLD OF RENT 
CONTROL 


(Mr, WEISS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, what a 
strange world we live in. Ronald Reagan 
is elected President of the United States 
on the major promise that he would get 
the Government off the backs of the 
American people, and yet barely 2 weeks 
after his election an advisory task force 
to President-elect Reagan comes out with 
a proposal ending all Federal assistance 
to localities, and if they continue in ex- 
istence, rent control laws that they have 
enacted. 

The task force's report should alarm 
all of us. I urge the President-elect to 
ignore its imprudent and probably un- 
constitutional suggestion. The course 
suggested by the task force can only lead 
to intergovernmental conflict, real es- 
tate speculation, and displacement of 
thousands of low- and moderate-income 
tenants as rents are quickly raised to un- 
affordable heights. 

The task force suggestion contradicts 
Mr. Reagan's own preference for State 
and local control of their own affairs. 
More fundamentally, such a withdrawal 
of Federal funds would most likely vio- 
late the rights of localities to adopt laws 
in matters not expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government. 

Indeed, this so-called solution to hous- 
ing problems would be totally counter- 
productive. It would penalize cities that 
have acknowledged a shortage of afford- 
able rental housing, and have made the 
effort to correct the shortage by enacting 
rent control laws. 

The incoming administration should 
disregard the task force report, and 
leave local matters to local governments. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF MONT- 
GOMERY BUS BOYCOTT 


(Mr. CONYERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago today the civil rights movement was 
launched in Montgomery, Ala. It began 
when a young woman named Rosa Parks 
boarded a bus and sat down. As the bus 
filled up, a white man asked for her seat, 
and Mrs. Parks refused. She was ordered 
off the bus and arrested. A few days 
later, her quiet courage electrified the 
country. The local NAACP chapter or- 
ganized a bus boycott and obtained the 
help of a young Baptist minister named 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The segregation of buses in Mont- 
gomery ended a year later as many black 
citizens became schooled in civil diso- 
bedience for the first time in their lives. 
The resolve and determination in the 
black community of Montgomery rever- 
berated throughout the Nation for many 
years afterward. 

It is fitting on this 25th anniversary 
of that historic event that we reexamine 
its meaning for the Nation and celebrate 
the individuals who had the courage to 
resist injustice. 
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QUESTIONABLE POLICIES OF FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BOARD 


(Mr. HUBBARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUBBARD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our majority leader and others who 
have preceded me speaking briefly about 
the high interest rates that affect the 
people of the United States. I serve on 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, and the Financial Institu- 
tions Subcommittee. Much effort has 
gone into trying to bring down interest 
rates. We have not had the cooperation 
we should haye had from the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

I question the policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the need to continue 
to increase interest rates. Be assured that 
this past Thanksgiving holiday season, 
while in Kentucky in my own district, I 
did hear from hundreds of people con- 
cerned about high interest rates and their 
inability to borrow money and about 
their inability to make payments on 
money they may have borrowed in the 
past. 

I ask my colleagues to work on this 
problem during this week and as we think 
toward the next Congress in our efforts 
to bring down interest rates. I congratu- 
late the majority leaders and others who 
have preceded me in speaking on this 
issue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DanteEtson). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. NELSON). 


RAVAGES OF HIGH INTEREST 
RATES UPON THE ECONOMY OF 
THE COUNTRY 


(Mr. NELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues preceding me have spoken of the 
ravages of high interest rates upon the 
economy of our country. Let me give one 
brief example. In Florida in the housing 
industry, it has virtually come to a 
standstill because of high interest rates. 
And interestingly, the Federal 235 Hous- 
ing program is one Government home- 
ownership program that has helped to 
keep alive home building in Florida and 
helped to meet a critical housing short- 
age need. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp) was gra- 
cious to recognize this need in the Ap- 
propriations Conference Committee. 

In sum, the greater need in this coun- 
try is to reduce intolerably high interest 
rates so that a home building industry 
can move ahead and supply the housing 
needs of this country. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD WITH- 
DRAW FROM HELSINKI ACCORD 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker. the evi- 
dence is incontrovertible that the Soviet 
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Union has broken every commitment 
contained in the 1975 Helsinki Final Act 
accord. 

The Soviets have— 

Waged a systematic campaign of re- 
pression, in violation of the accord, to 
stamp out dissent. Hundreds of Soviet 
dissidents have been arrested, exiled or 
confined in psychiatric hospitals. 

Drastically curtailed the emigration of 
Soviet Jews—from 50,000 in 1979 to a 
current monthly rate of roughly 1,000. 

Renewed jamming of Western radio 
broadcasts, despite a promise to make 
information from abroad more readily 
available. 

Invaded Afghanistan and stationed 
85,000 troops there. In the Helsinki docu- 
ment, the Soviets expressly agreed to 
“refrain * * * from the threats or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state.” 

Notwithstanding the Madrid Review 

Conference now underway among 35 sig- 
natory members, there exists a clear rec- 
ord of Soviet noncompliance, violation 
and disregard for the provisions of this 
act. In fact, Soviet noncompliance has 
become so obvious that the United States 
must, in good conscience. seriously con- 
sider steps for American withdrawal and 
nullification of the 1975 accord. 
“ Moscow cannot continue to have it 
both ways. To ignore increasing viola- 
tions of fundamental Soviet obligations 
assumed under the accord, while at the 
same time allowing the benefits of West- 
ern recognition of wartime Soviet con- 
quests in Eastern Europe is absolutely 
intolerable. 

For this reason, I am today introduc- 
ing a joint resolution urging an imme- 
diate United States withdrawal from our 
obligations under the Helsinki accord 
unless the President certifies to both 
Houses of Congress, within 60 days after 
the close of the Madrid Conference, that 
substantial progress has been made on 
Soviet compliance with its basic pro- 
visions. 

The Soviets’ brutal repression of fun- 
damental human rights, including the 
freedom of emigration, coupled with 
their recent invasion of neutral neigh- 
boring Afghanistan, have demonstrated 
to the world the nature of Soviet inten- 
tions. These actions are ample evidence 
of Soviet disregard for any Helsinki obli- 
gations assumed when inking the accord. 
The United States should act now to put 
an end to this Sov'et sham and fraud 
initiated at Helsinki in 1975. 
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HIGH INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. CARTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, young 
couples in our country have great diffi- 
culty in buying homes. The average cost 
of a home in the United States today is 
$80,000. The prime interest rate is now 
18 percent, but in many places money 
can be borrowed for 16 percent. 

At 16 percent, the cost of an $80,000 
home in interest alone is $12,800. This is 
the exact reason why the housing indus- 
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try today is depressed and our young 
people cannot buy homes. 

Not only that, farmers, small business- 
men, all businessmen are having serious 
difficulty with these high interest rates. 

Mr. Volcker, there is no doubt about it, 
is a good man; he believes in the brother- 
hood of man, the fatherhood of God, the 
neighborhood of New York City, and 20- 
percent interest. 


AID TO ITALY 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced emergency legislation au- 
thorizing $50 million in U.S. aid to Italy 
whose Provinces of Salerno, Naples, Po- 
tenza, and Avellino were devastated by a 
major earthquake on November 23, 1980. 
My bill is identical to one sponsored on 
November 25 by Senator KENNEDY, and 
it is endorsed by President Carter. 

While the full enormity of this dis- 
aster has yet to be measured, already 
the earthquake has killed more than 
3,000 persons and left another 300,000 
homeless. No official damage estimates 
have been released, but the area of dam- 
age covers more than 10,000 square 
miles. Entire towns and villages have 
been wiped out. As many as 90 to 100 
villages have been destroyed. 

The human tragedy demands an im- 
mediate and generous response from the 
U.S. Government. It has been our policy 
whenever disaster strikes—but our cause 
should be more compelling in the case 
of Italy—a close friend—and staunch 
ally with whom we have such strong 
bonds of mutual interest and the first 
nation to call for the U.S. hostage re- 
lease. 

Four years ago when the Friuli re- 
gions of Italy were ravaged by an earth- 
quake, Congress responded with $25 
million in aid. The need today is great- 
er—the time is shorter. Let us proceed 
with the greatest of speed toward en- 
actment of this legislation, and let us 
spare no effort in aiding the people of 
Italy in their dark hours of need. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 813) relat- 
ing to the death of the Honorable John 
W. McCormack, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 813 

Resolved, That the House has learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able John W. McCormack, former Member of 
the House for twenty-one consecutive terms, 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
for the LEighty-seventh, Eighty-eighth, 
Eighty-ninth, Ninetieth, and Ninety-first 
Congresses. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
today it adjourn as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO ISSUE PATENTS 
UNDER COLOR OF TITLE ACT 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6211) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue certain 
patents under the Color of Title Act, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DaniEtson). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Color of Title Act, as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 1068), the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to issue a patent 
under such Act to any applicant for a patent 
covering lands within the Rio Grande Oc- 
cupancy Resolution Program Area, New Mex- 
ico, if such applicant is otherwise qualified 
to receive such patent but for the fact that 
the land covered by the application for such 
patent involves an adverse claim or claims 
arising out of, or in connection with, a with- 
drawal order. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. SEIBERLING 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. Szerertinc: Strike all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

SECTION 1. That, in the administration of 
the Color of Title Act, as amended (43 U.S.C. 
1068) and the Act of February 23, 1932 (43 
U.S.C. 178), the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to issue a patent under such Acts 
to any applicant for a patent covering lands 
within the Rio Grande Occupancy Resolu- 
tion Program Area, New Mexico (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as “the area”), if (1) 
such applicant is otherwise qualified to re- 
ceive such patent but for the fact that the 
land covered by the application for such 
patent involves an adverse claim or claims 
arising out of, or in connection with, a with- 
drawal order; and (2) the Secretary has de- 
termined, with the concurrence of the agency 
for which the withdrawal was made, that 
the continuation of the withdrawal is no 
longer needed, and that termination of the 
withdrawal will not adversely affect any 
Federal program as projected. 

Sec. 2. No interest in any federal land or 
water resource values are intended to be af- 
fected by this Act other than by express 
terms in the patents authorized to be is- 
sued pursuant to section 1 hereof. 

Sec. 3. This Act does not apply to Indian 
lands or lands withdrawn for Indian use 
unless the applicant is a beneficiary of such 
Indian withdrawal. 

Sec. 4. No later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, each agency for 
whom a withdrawal of lands within the 
area was made shall advise the Secretary as 
to whether the continuation of each such 
withdrawal is needed and as to whether ter- 
mination of any such withdrawal would ad- 
versely affect any Federal program as pro- 
jected. Upon receipt of such adyice from 
such agencies, but in no event later than two 
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years after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall decide whether or not 
to make the determination described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. 


Mr. SEIBERLING (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I take this time only to 
have the gentleman give us an explana- 
tion of what the bill entails. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUJAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material on the bill 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6211 deals with some of the persistent 
land-title problems in northern New 
Mexico. It would increase the admin- 
istrative authorities of the Secretary of 
the Interior so as to enable him to grant 
title to small tracts of public lands to 
people who have established a qualifying 
claim through occupancy under a color 
of title and payment of taxes. The com- 
mittee amendment includes a number of 
revisions suggested by the administra- 
tion. I believe that this is a completely 
noncontroversial bill, and our committee 
ordered it reported upon the initiative 
of the gentleman from New Mexico (Mr. 
LUJAN). 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and to include a portion of our 
committee's report at this point in the 
RECORD. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 6211 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue a 
patent under the Color-of-Title Act, as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 1068) to any applicant 
for a patent covering lands within the Rio 
Grande Occupancy Resolution Program Area, 
New Mexico. Such a patent could be issued 
under the Color-of-Title Act even though 
the lands claimed were under a withdrawal 
order. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED 

The Color-of-Title Act requires the Secre- 
tary to convey public lands which the Sec- 
retary determines have been held in good 
faith under a documented claim of title for 
more than 20 years, provided the lands have 
been reduced to cultivation or contain valu- 
able improvements. In addition, the Act au- 
thorizes the Secretary, in his discretion, to 
convey public lands which have been held 
continuously in good faith and under a 
documented claim of title since January 1, 
1901, during which time all State and local 
property taxes have been paid. Patents issued 
under the Act cannot convey more than 160 
acres of land. The government may issue a 
patent for the land upon payment of the 
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appraised value, exclusive of increased value 
from development or improvements adjusted 
to refiect any equities demonstrated by the 
applicant, but at not less than $1.25 per 
acre. 

In the early 1900’s portions of public land 
in what is now known as the Rio Grande 
Occupancy Resolution Program Area were 
withdrawn for use as power sites, or for 
water resource projects of the Water and 
Power Resources Service (formerly the 
Bureau of Reclamation). The power site 
withdrawals are subject to the regulatory 
authority of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission (formerly the Federal Power 
Commission). These lands were initially oc- 
cupied in the 1930's despite the existence of 
the withdrawals. The public lands in this 
area are now scattered and intermingled 
with private river-front lands, state lands, 
Indian lands and National Forest lands, ex- 
tending from Socorro north to Colorado. 

The occupants of the withdrawn lands 
have sought to aquire title to the lands they 
have been occupying. In an effort to resolve 
these disputes through the use of the Color- 
of-Title Act the Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM) established the Rio Grande Occu- 
pancy Resolution Program Area, receiving 
full Congressional support through specific 
spending authorizations. Resolution of 
claims that qualify under the Color-of-Title 
Act is one method of resolving these prob- 
lems. However, under well established rul- 
ings, color-of-title claims can apply only to 
unreserved public land areas. Thus, where 
the public lands have been withdrawn, as 
in the instant cases, a color-of-title claim 
may not be entertained by the Secretary. 


The committee has noted that many 
of the occupants of the areas in question 
have claims or interests which have been 
maintained for generations. Some of the 
claims go back as far as 50 years. The 
studies and other work of the Bureau of 
Land Management, combined with popu- 
lation growth and other developments 
in northern New Mexico have combined 
to produce, demonstrate the need for a 
simplification of the land-title situation 
which this bill addresses. In its consid- 
eration of the bill, the committee has 
been particularly desirous of taking ac- 
tion which will assist the BLM to resolve 
as quickly as possible as many as pos- 
sible of the color-of-title applications 
within the subject area, and to avoid 
inequities and hardships to those per- 
sons whose applications are of long 
standing. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute incorporates a 
number of changes in the original bill 
which were suggested by the administra- 
tion: It includes a reference to the act 
of February 23, 1932, which deals spe- 
cifically with color-of-title claims for 
public land tracts adjacent to Spanish 
or Mexican land grants in New Mexico; 
disclaims any intent to affect any inter- 
est in Federal land or water resources 
other than as provided in the express 
terms of patents which may be issued 
under authorization of the bill; exempts 
Indian land; and in particular provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior is to 
issue a patent to an applicant in the 
affected area only after a Secretarial 
determination based on the concurrence 
of the agency for which the involved 
withdrawal was mace that the continua- 
tion of a particular withdrawal is no 
longer needed and that termination of 
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the withdrawal will not adversely affect 
any Federal program as projected. It is 
the understanding that any patents is- 
sued, under authority of this act and 
the other relevant statutes cited herein, 
after such a determination, will have 
the effect of terminating the withdrawal 
of the particular tract which is the sub- 
ject of such a patent. 

However, the committee amendment 
also includes, as section 4, language 


which was not based on an administra-_ 


tion recommendation. Section 4 is an 
action-forcing provision. It requires that 
each agency for which a withdrawal has 
been made within the relevant area 
notify the Secretary of the Interior as to 
whether the continuation of each such 
withdrawal is needed and as to whether 
termination of any such withdrawal 
would adversely affect any Federal pro- 
gram as projected. This notification to 
the Secretary must be made within 1 
year after the date of enactment. Sec- 
tion 4 further provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall decide, on the 
basis of the information supplied by the 
agencies for whom the withdrawals were 
made, whether or not to make the de- 
termination that the continuation of one 
or more such withdrawals is no longer 
needed and whether or not termination 
of one or more of the withdrawals can 
occur without adverse effect on a pro- 
jected Federal program. This secretarial 
decision must be made no later than 2 
years after the date of enactment. 

Mr. LUJAN. I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support of 
my bill, H.R. 6211, which is a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents under the Color of Title Act 
to individuals who would otherwise quali- 
fy except they live within power-site 
withdrawal areas. 

The bill is the result of an effort to set- 
tle as equitably and quickly as possible a 
land title problem near Dixon, N. Mex. 
Individuals and families there find 
themselves ineligible for color of title 
claims because the Bureau of Land 
Management land on which they live is 
also land withdrawn for power-site use. 

New Mexico has been plagued with 
land title problems for years due to the 
fact that when it was settled, many 
people simply moved onto the land they 
felt was worth settling. Also the children 
of individuals with small holding claims 
patents accidentally built on public lands 
when they thought they were on their 
parents’ land. This was true near Dixon. 

On August 7, 1916, the Federal Power 
Commission, now known as the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, with- 
drew from public use some land near 
Dixon, and on September 30, 1916, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, now known as 
the Water and Power Resource Service, 
followed suit, both withdrawals having 
been requested for power-siting pur- 
poses. This action had gone virtually 
unnoticed until quite recently when some 
basic changes took place. 

First of all, the BLM took a close look 
at the plat for the Dixon area, found that 
there were many trespass problems, and 


called a meeting in the area to notify 
the community of them. A cadastral sur- 
vey was begun to determine exact bound- 
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aries. It showed that the land occupied 
by many of the individuals with color of 
title claims is located within the power- 
site withdrawals and therefore cannot be 
turned over to them under the act since 
the possession cannot be considered 
peaceful adverse possession. 

The enactment of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act (FLPMA) 
prevents the turning over of land in the 
area to private owners without exten- 
sive land planning. When the land plan- 
ning has been completed, the Commis- 
sion and the Service will be asked to 
consider removing their withdrawals, 
but this approach can be expected to 
take years to complete. Even if the 
power site withdrawals are canceled, the 
individuals with what would be color- 
of-title claims under normal circum- 
stances would not be permitted to exer- 
cise their claims, and, under FLPMA, 
would be required to pay fair market 
value for their land. 

This would create a very inequitable 
situation. Individuals and families whose 
claims go back as far as 50 years would 
be placed in a situation where they 
would be required to pay fair market 
value for land they had always con- 
sidered to be theirs. Their claims would 
be handled under the same terms as 
those of the recent occupants. The situ- 
ation is already tense due to friction 
between long-term residents who con- 
sider the area to be theirs, and the com- 
parative newcomers who knowingly took 
up residence on public lands and whose 
lifestyles are far different from the tra- 
ditional ones of the older families. To 
top it off, just down the road families 
and individuals on BLM land, but not 
on powersite withdrawal land, are re- 
ceiving color-of-title patents as a result 
of the survey. Believe me, the people af- 
fected by the withdrawals are having a 
hard time comprehending the difference 
they consider artificial at best between 
their land and their neighbors. To en- 
force the type of injustice that would 
be required by FLPMA and lack of ac- 
tion on this bill would bring tensions 
to the boiling point and would spark 
strong resentment, if not outright ha- 
tred, of the BLM and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

My bill would enable the Federal 
Government to avoid creating such a 
situation. It would authorize the BLM to 
apply color-of-title standards to this 
area and other areas within the Rio 
Grande occupancy resolution program 
area, thus permitting long-term resi- 
dents to take title to their land at little 
cost, not only near Dixon, but in other 
similar areas of New Mexico that have 
not yet come to our attention, but that, 
I am sure, exist. It would allow the BLM 
to apply different standards to the dif- 
ferent cases and claims and to recog- 
nize the equities or lack of them on an 
individual basis. 

This is fair and just and for this I 
ask your support. 

Thank you. b 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
sukstitute was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House of 


Representatives: 
WasHIncrTon, D.C., 
November 24, 1980. 
Hon. THomas P. O'NEIL, Jr., 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit a sealed envelope received from The 
White House at 12:10 p.m. on Monday, 
November 24, 1980, and said to contain a 
message from the President wherein he 
transmits the 1979 Annual Report of the 
ACTION Agency. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
EpmunNpD L. HENSHAW, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


FISCAL YEAR 1979 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF ACTION AGENCY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress the 
FY 1979 Annual Report of the ACTION 
agency, as required by section 407 of the 
Domestic Volunteer Services Act of 1973, 


as amended. 
JIMMY CARTER. 


THE WHITE HoUsE, November 24, 1980. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3(b) of rule 
XXVII, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
each motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

After all motions to suspend the rules 
have been entertained and debated and’ 
after those motions to be determined by 
“nonrecord” votes have been disposed of, 
the Chair will then put the question on 
each motion on which the further pro- 
ceedings were postponed. 


RALPH J. BUNCHE MONUMENT 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rule and pass the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 205) authorizing ap- 
propriation of funds for acquisition of a 
monument to Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and 
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installation of such monument in Ralph 
J. Bunche Park in New York City, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 205 

Whereas Doctor Ralph J. Bunche, winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize and former Under 
Secretary of the United Nations, was a man 
of great vision and strength and was one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the United 
States and the world; 

Whereas the proposed acquisition of a 
monument to Doctor Bunche (consisting of 
a fifty-foot, sculptured stainless steel obelisk) 
and its installation in Ralph J. Bunche Park 
in New York City is conceived as a symbol of 
man’s renunciation of war and corruption 
and has been approved and endorsed by the 
United Nations Art Committee, the Visual 
Arts Committee of New York, and the New 
York City Parks Commission; and 

Whereas the acquisition and installation of 
this monument will contribute to the artistic 
and cultural vitality of New York City and 
will combine the beauty and timeliness of art 
with a perspective of historical greatness, a 
hope for future prosperity and peace, and a 
tribute to a man whose illustrious career was 
a dedication to the achievement of world 
peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there are 
authorized to be appropriated not more than 
$45,000 to the Secretary of the Interior for 
payment to the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New 
York City for use by such Fund for acquisi- 
tion and installation (including related land- 
scaping) of a monument to Doctor Ralph J. 
Bunche. 

(b) Not later than one year after the date 
on which funds are appropriated under this 
Act, the Phelps-Stokes Fund shall report to 
the Congress the amount and source of all 
sums used for acquisition and installation 
of such monument. 

Sec. 2. The monument referred to in the 
first section shall consist of a fifty-foot, 
sculptured, stainless steel obelisk created by 
Daniel Johnson and named “Peace Form 
One", and shall be installed in Ralph J. 
Bunche Park in New York City. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The S-EAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Nepz1) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FREN- 
ZEL) will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Nepz1). 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
205 authorizes the appropriation of 
funds for the acquisition and installa- 
tion of a monument to Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche in New York City. 


This resolution recognizes Dr. Bunche, 
known for his dedication to the achieve- 
ment of world peace, as one of our Na- 
tion’s most distinguished citizens. Dr. 
Bunche served at the United Nations for 
two decades and, as the Under Secre- 
tary of the United Nations, was the 
highest ranking black American official. 
Known as the great peacemaker, Dr. 
Bunche was awarded the Nobel Peace 
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Prize for his efforts in negotiating the 
Palestine Accord between the new State 
of Israel and the Arab States in 1949. His 
commitment, integrity, dedication, and 
intellect, channeled through diplomacy 
and nonviolent protest, are inspirations 
for us all. 

It is fitting, therefore, that a memorial 
honoring this great American be located 
across from the United Nations in a small 
park—maintained by the city of New 
York—which was renamed the “Ralph 
J. Bunche Park” in 1979. The monument 
is a 50-foot stainless steel obelisk cre- 
ated by Daniel Johnson named “Peace 
Form One,” a symbol of man's determi- 
nation and struggle for peace. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York 
City is the sponsoring agency which has 
raised $440,000 over the past 3 years for 
this memorial. House Joint Resolution 
205 as amended would authorize to be 
appropriated no more than $45,000 to the 
Secretary of the Interior for payment to 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund for use by the 
fund for the acquisition and installation 
of the monument. The memorial was 
dedicated at a ceremony on September 
15 of this year and the authorized ap- 
propriation in this resolution is the 
amount by which estimated project costs 
exceed the private donations already 
raised. 

This resolution would authorize a Fed- 
eral contribution to a very fitting me- 
morial. I urge favorable consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 205. 

O 1240 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. I have been 
working with the Phelps-Stokes Founda- 
tion from the beginning of this idea to 
pay tribute to Ralph Bunche, a great 
American, and also working with the 
United Nations which had impediments 
in terms of making a contribution to 
this, even though at the ceremony which 
I was privileged to participate in, mem- 
bers from all over the world gave testi- 
mony as to the great contribution that 
Ralph Bunche has made. 

I thought it was an outstanding ges- 
ture to see that for the first time since 
I have been in the Congress, people in 
the private sector would reach out and 
make the type of contributions that were 
necessary to make this beautiful monu- 
ment possible. It seems to me that even 
though I have been prepared in the past 
to ask the Congress to fund this monu- 
ment completely, what it amounts to 
now, as pointed out by the chairman, is 
that we are asking the Congress not to 
underwrite the cost of this great monu- 
ment, but to make a small donation of 
$45,000 to it. 

It seems to me that it does give us an 
opportunity not only to say thank you to 
a great American, but at the same time 
to encourage the role that he has played 
in bringing peace to the peoples of this 
world that we are living in, and I do hope 
the Members see fit to suspend the rules 
and pass this resolution with the amend- 
ments attached. 
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Mr. BAUMAN. Would the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Nepzi) yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NEDZI. Yes, of course, I yield. 

Mr. BAUMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland looked in vain for a report on 
this legislation. I find none was filed. The 
bill itself is almost 2 years old and origi- 
nally called for the taxpayers of the 
United States to pay the entire amount 
of $485,000. As has been indicated in the 
gentleman’s remarks, the great major- 
ity of that amount has now been raised 
by private subscription, and in effect we 
are being asked to step in and provide 
the remainder of $45,000 that apparently 
they could not raise. 


Is there any precedent for the Con- 
gress of the United States, in effect, bail- 
ing out a private organization in an in- 
stance like this? I know many times we 
have authorized and paid for the entire 
cost of a monument, but this would ap- 
pear that the fund raising drive has 
failed, for whatever reason, and we are 
in effect making up the difference with 
taxpayers’ money. I do not think this is 
the precedent we should set. 

Mr. NEDZI. I have not reviewed the 
precedents nor researched the question 
which the gentleman has put to me. 
However, I can say that there is sub- 
stantial recedent for the Congress 


picking up the full tab on this. As far as 
this Member is concerned, this is a very 
desirable precedent where we have to pay 
Only 10 percent. 

Mr. BAUMAN. My concern is that 
other organizations will in the future 
proceed with fundraising drive pri- 


vately and then feel they can come to 
the Congress with a worthy argument 
saying, “We could not make up the dif- 
ference; you pick up the tab.” That es- 
sentially is what is being said here. 

Mr. NEDZI. The gentleman is quite 
right. As a matter of fact, that to my 
knowledge has been done in the past. 
However, in those cases that I am aware 
of, or that particular case, the Congress 
did not respond. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman, 
but oppose the bill. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GREEN). 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day in favor of House Joint Resolution 
205, which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to contribute to the 
construction and installation of the 
Ralph Bunche Memorial, which is locat- 
ed in my congressional district. I would 
like to take this opportunity to encour- 
age passage of this resolution, which Mr. 
RANGEL introduced, and of which I am a 
cosponsor. 

Although the monument is already 
constructed, the money, authorized 
under this resolution would be used to 
make up the difference in costs between 
the total cost of the monument, and pri- 
vate funds which have been raised by the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation. This resolu- 
tion represents a worthwhile endeavor to 
recognize one of our most distinguished 
citizens, and one to which I believe the 
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Federal Government ought to make a 
contribution. 

Dr. Bunche contributed tremendously 
to our domestic and international well 
being. He was a leader in the civil rights 
movement, and a director of the NAACP. 
Ralph Bunche also will be remembered 
as a distinguished scholar, the first black 
to receive a Ph. D. in political science, 
and the first black to serve as president 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps Dr. Bunche’s greatest 
impact was in the area of international 
affairs. He was the first black to receive 
a Nobel Peace Prize, in 1950. His service 
as an Under Secretary General at the 
United Nations, and his efforts to keep 
peace in the then-Belgian Congo, Suez, 
and Cyprus earn for Ralph Bunche a 
distinguished place in our history. 

I urge my colleagues to agree to this 
resolution, and to recognize the efforts 
made by Dr. Bunche on behalf of black 
Americans, and of all Americans. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself so much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to say that 
the minority on the Committee on House 
Administration is in agreement with the 
description of the bill as articulated by 
our distinguished acting chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Nepzi). 

We think it is meritorious. It is a very 
small amount of money to pay. 

I would note for the record, Mr. 
Speaker, that some years ago our com- 
mittee authorized a memorial to Dr. 
Martin Luther King to be placed in the 
Capitol. That bill was not successful in 
the Senate, much to our regret. This is 
not necessarily supposed to be a substi- 
tute; but we hope it will find a warmer 
reception in the Senate. 

The committee is not embarrassed by 
the precedent set in this bill. The com- 
mittee thinks the bill is a good one, be- 
lieves that it sets no bad precedents, and 
urges that it be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SEI- 
BERLING). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Nepz1) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 205—as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint reso- 
lution, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the title of House 
Joint Resolution 205 be amended to read: 
“Authorizing appropriation of funds for 
acquisition of a monument to Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche and installation of such mon- 
ument in Ralph J. Bunche Park in New 
York City.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Nepzi) ? 

There was no objection . 

Ai a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
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5 days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the joint resolution just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL PRIVACY OF MEDICAL IN- 
FORMATION ACT 


Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
5935) to protect the privacy of medical 
information maintained by medical care 
facilities, to amend section 552a of title 
5, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5935 
SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Privacy of Medical Information 
Act”. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Findings and purposes. 
TITLE I—PRIVACY OF MEDICAL 
INFORMATION 
Part A—DEFINITIONS, EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS, 

AND RIGHTS OF MINORS AND INCOMPE- 

TENTS 
Sec. 101. Definitions. 

Sec. 102. Effect on other laws. 

Sec. 103. Rights of incompetents. 

Sec. 104. Rights of minors. 

Part B—RIGHTs OF INSPECTION, AMENDMENT, 

AND NOTICE, AND AUTHORIZED DISCLOSURES 


Sec. 111. Inspection of medical information. 

Sec. 112. Amendment of medical informa- 
tion. 

113. Notice of information practices. 

114. Disclosure of medical information. 

115. Authorization for disclosure of 
medical information. 


Part C—DISCLOSURE OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 
WITHOUT PATIENT AUTHORIZATION 


. 120. Right of medical care facilities to 
refuse disclosures. 
Employee use. 
Consultation. 
Admission and health status in- 
formation. 
Health research. 
Public health investigations. 
Audit. 
Health and safety. 
Legally required reporting. 
Secret service or foreign intelli- 
gence. 
Next of kin and custodians, 
Law enforcement functions. 
Judicial and administrative pro- 
ceedings. 
Subpenas, summonses, warrants, 
and search warrants. 
Federal medical care facilities. 
Restrictions on use of medical in- 
formation by Federal grand 
juries. 
Part D—AccCEsS PROCEDURES, CHALLENGE 
RIGHTS, AND REPORTING 
Sec. 141. Access procedures for law enforce- 
ment summonses, subpenas, war- 
rants, and search warrants. 
Challenge procedures for law en- 
forcement summonses and sub- 
penas. 
. Access and challenge procedures for 
other summonses and subpenas. 
. Construction of part; suspension 
of statute of limitations. 
. Reports. 
Part E—ENFORCEMENT 
. Criminal penalty for obtaining 
medical information through 
false pretenses or theft. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


. 121. 
. 122. 
. 123. 


. 124. 
. 125. 
. 126. 
< 127. 
. 128. 
. 129. 


. 130. 
. 131. 
. 132. 
. 133. 


. 134. 
. 135. 


Sec. 142. 
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Sec. 152. Civil suits. 
Sec. 153. Responsibilities of Secretary. 
TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 5, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 201. Amendment to title 5, 
States Code. 
TITLE III—TRANSITION; EFFECTIVE 
DATES 


Sec. 301. Continued applicability of Act. 
Sec. 302. Effective dates and promulgation of 
regulations. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds that— 

(1) (A) the right to privacy is a personal 
and fundamental right protected by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 

(B) the collection, maintenance, use, and 
dissemination of medical information can 
threaten a patient's right to privacy. 

(C) medical information about a patient 
is disclosed by medical care facilities with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the patient 
for purposes unrelated to the provision of 
medical services to the patient, 

(D) disclosure of medical information 
about a patient can affect the patient's abil- 
ity to obtain employment, education, insur- 
ance, credit, and other necessities, 

(E) in order to prevent misuse of medical 
information, a patient must be able to ex- 
ercise more direct control over medical in- 
formation about the patient, and 

(F) a patient's right to privacy must be 
balanced against the legitimate needs of 
public and private organizations for individ- 
ually identifiable medical information in 
performing law enforcement, public health, 
medical research, health planning, fiscal, and 
other important functions; and 

(2)(A) the Federal Government plays an 
increasingly important role in the provision, 
payment, and regulation of medical care, 

(B) due to the large number of patients 
who travel in interstate commerce seeking 
medical care, the large volume of medical 
information sent in interstate commerce, and 
the complex and interrelated nature of the 
modern medical care system, all medical 
care facilities affect interstate commerce, 

(C) violations of the confidentiality of 
medical information as found by the Con- 
gress and by the Privacy Protection Study 
Commission are problems that require na- 
tional solutions, and 

(D) there is a need for Federal statutory 
protection of the privacy of medical informa- 
tion collected and maintained by medical 
care facilities. 

(b) The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to establish procedures assuring the 
right of patients to inspect and amend medi- 
cal information about them; 

(2) to define the circumstances under 
which individually identifiable medical in- 
formation may be disclosed with, or without, 
the consent of the patient; and 

(3) to make it a crime to request or obtain 
medical information from medical care fa- 
cilities under false pretenses. 


TITLE I—PRIVACY OF MEDICAL IN- 
FORMATION 

PART A—DEFINITIONS, EFFECT ON OTHER LAW, 

AND RIGHTS OF MINORS AND INCOMPETENTS 


United 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 101. For purposes of this Act: 

(1) The term “accounting” means, with 
respect to the disclosure of medical informa- 
tion about a patient and maintained by a 
medical care facility, the recording of (A) 
the name or other identifier of the patient, 
(B) the date and purpose of the disclosure, 
(C) the name and address of the individual 
to whom the disclosure was made, and (D) 
the identity of the government authority or 
other organization on whose behalf the dis- 
closure was made. 

(2) the term “audit” means an assess- 
ment, evaluation, determination, or investi- 
gation relating to— 
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(A) the legal, fiscal, or management 
standards or measures of performance; 

(B) the licensing, accreditation, or certi- 
fication of medical care facilities or medical 
care professionals; or 

(C) medical peer review; 
conducted by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals, a Professional 
Standards Review Organization, or & gov- 
ernment authority or by an organization 
acting on behalf of a government authority 
pursuant to a requirement of a government 
authority, or conducted in connection with 
a public or private prcgram of payments to 
a medical care facility. 

(3) The term “employee” means, with re- 
spect to a medical care facility or person, 
a person who is employed by, responsible to, 
affiliated with, or performing a function on 
behalf of, the facility or person, and in- 
cludes, with respect to a medical care facili- 
ty, a student or faculty member of a health 
professional school affiliated with the 
facility. 

(4) The term “government authority" 
means any governmental entity— 

(A) of the United States, or of any ter- 
ritory or possession thereof, or 

(B) of a State or political subdivision 
therein, or any officer or employee there- 
of. 

(5) The term “health research project” 
means a biomedical, epidemiologic, or health 
services research project or a health statistics 
project. 

(6)(A) The term 
board” means— 

(i) an institutional review board estab- 
lished in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary under section 474 of the Public 
Health Service Act, 

(il) a similar board established under reg- 
ulations of another Federal Government au- 
thority, or 

(iii) a similar board which meets such re- 
quirements as the Secretary may specify. 

(B) The term “appropriate institutional 
review board” means, with respect to a 
health research project intending to use 
medical information maintained by a medi- 
cal care facility or health researcher, (i) the 
institutional review board for the organiza- 
tion sponsoring the project, (ii) the institu- 
tional review board for the medical care fa- 
cility or health researcher, (iii) the institu- 
tional review board for another medical care 
facility or institution which maintains med- 
ical information also intended to be used in 
the project, or (iv) in the case of a project 
for which an institutional review board de- 
scribed in clause (1), (il), or (ill) is not 
available to review the project, any institu- 
tional review board. 

(7) The term “law enforcement inquiry” 
means a lawful investigation or official pro- 
ceeding inquiring into a specific violation of, 
or failure to comply with, any criminal or 
civil statute or any regulation, rule, or order 
issued pursuant thereto. 

(8) The term “medical 
means— 

(A) a hospital, as described in paragraph 
(1) of subsection (e), (f), or (g) of section 
1861 of the Social Security Act and in section 
1861(e) (7) of such Act, 

(B) a skilled nursing facility, as described 
in section 1861(j)(1) and (9) of the Social 
Security Act, 

(C) an intermediate care facility certified 
by a State agency for participation in a pro- 
gram under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act, 

(D) an intermediate care facility, outpa- 
tient clinic, ambulatory care facility, or other 
clinic or facility that offers medical exami- 
nation, care, or treatment and that is oper- 
ated by a Federal Government authority, or 

(E) an intermediate care facility, outpa- 
tient clinic, ambulatory care facility, or other 
clinic or facility that offers medical examina- 


“institutional review 


care facility” 
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tion, care, or treatment, if the clinic or fa- 
cility is operated by a State government au- 
thority and if the clinic or facility is made 
subject to the provisions of this Act by State 
statute. 


Such term does not include any such medical 
facility located outside any State or which 
primarily serves inmates or residents of a 
prison, jail, or other penal or correctional fa- 
cllity. 

(9) The term “medical information” means 
any material that— 

(A) (1) contains information relating to 
the health, examination, care, or treatment 
of a patient, or (ii) is to be added to such 
material under the provisions of this title, 
and 

(B) is in a form enabling the patient to be 
identified. 

(10) The term “patient” means a living 
individual. 

(11) The term “person” includes— 

(A) a corporation, company, association, 
firm, partnership, society, trust, and a joint 
stock company, as well as an individual, and 

(B) except for purposes of section 151, a 
government authority. 

(12) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services. 

(13) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 102. (a) No law of any State, or politi- 
cal subdivision therein, may authorize or 
compel the disclosure of medical information 
which is prohibited under this title. 

(b) This title does not supersede— 

(1) any restriction on the disclosure or use 
of médical information under (A) section 333 
of the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970, (B) section 408 of 
the Drug Abuse Prevention, Treatment, and 
Rehabilitation Act, or (C) section 1163 of the 
Social Security Act; 

(2) any other such restriction of Federal, 
State, or local law on disclosure or use of 
medical information relating to alcohol or 
drug abuse, or examination, care, or treat- 
ment for such abuse; or 

(3) any restriction of Federal, State, or 
local law on inspection of or disclosure of 
medical information relating to psychiatric, 
psychological, or mental health examination, 
care, or treatment. 

(c)(1) A State may prohibit disclosure of 
medical information otherwise permitted to 
be disclosed under part C of this title, except 
where such prohibition would be incon- 
sistent with paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(2) Nothing in this title shall be construed 
to make any medical care facility of a Fed- 
eral Government authority or any Federal 
agency subject to any State or local law not 
otherwise applicable. 

(d) The fact that this Act may permit 
medical information to be disclosed by a 
medical care facility shall not in any way 
abridge or destroy the confidential or privi- 
leged character of the information, except 
for the purpose for which the disclosure was 
made. 

RIGHTS OF INCOMPETENTS 


Sec. 103. (a) A person who is permitted 
under State law to exercise the rights of 
another individual (other than because of 
the individual's minority) may, to the extent 
authorized under State law, exercise and dis- 
charge the rights of the individual under 
this title. 

(b) For any period for which a medical 
care facility determines that a patient in the 
facility— 

(1) does not have another person who can 
exercise the patient’s rights in accordance 
with subsection (a) or section 104(b), and 
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(2) suffers from a medical condition that 
prevents the patient from acting knowingly 
or effectively on the patient’s own behalf, 
the medical care facility or, at the election 
of the facility, the patient's next of kin may 
exercise the right of the patient to au- 
thorize disclosure under section 115 for the 
purpose of obtaining payment from a third- 
party payor for medical examination, care, or 
treatment provided by the facility or for the 
purpose of the medical examination, care, or 
treatment, or the maintenance of the patient. 


RIGHTS OF MINORS 


Sec. 104. (a) Except as provided in sec- 
tion 103, in the case of a patient— 

(1) who is eighteen years of age or older, 
all rights of the patient shall be exercised 
by the patient; or 

(2) who, acting alone, has the legal ca- 
pacity to apply for and obtain a type of 
medical examination, care, or treatment and 
who has sought such examination, care, or 
treatment, the patient shall exercise all 
rights of a patient under this title with re- 
spect to medical information relating to that 
examination, care, or treatment. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
(2), with respect to a patient who is— 

(1) under fourteen years of age, all the 
patient's rights under this title shall be ex- 
ercised through the parent or legal guardian 
of the patient; or 

(2) fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, or seven- 
teen years of age, the right of inspection (un- 
der section 111), the right of amendment 
(under section 112), and the right to au- 
thorize disclosure of medical information 
(under section 115) of the patient may be 
exercised either by the patient or by the 
parent or legal guardian of the patient. 


Part B—RIGHTS OF INSPECTION, CORRECTION, 
AND NOTICE, AND AUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE 


INSPECTION OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Sec. 111. (a) (1) Except as provided under 
subsection (b), a medical care facility shall 
permit a patient to inspect any medical in- 
formation that the facility maintains about 
the patient, and shall permit the patient to 
have a copy of the information. The patient 
may designate in writing another individual 
to inspect, or to have a copy of, the informa- 
tion on behalf of the patient or to accompany 
the patient during the inspection. When a 
patient or other individual inspects or ob- 
tains a copy of medical information under 
this subsection, the facility may offer to ex- 
plain or interpret the information. 

(2) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by law, a medical care facility may— 

(A) require a written request for the in- 
spection and copying of medical information 
under this section; 

(B) charge a reasonable fee (no more than 
its actual cost or ten dollars, whichever js 
greater) for permitting inspection of infor- 
mation (or @ copy of information) under this 
section; and 

(C) charge a reasonable fee (no greater 
than the copying fee imposed on third-party 
payers) for providing a copy of medical in- 
formation under this section. 

(3) A medical care facility shall comply 
with or deny a request for inspection or copy- 
ing of medical information under this section 
within the period of thirty days (or such 
shorter period as may otherwise be provided 
by law) beginning on the date it receives the 
request. 

(4) (A) A medical care facility may comply 
with a request for inspection of medical in- 
formation under this section by providing for 
inspection of a copy of the information. 

(B) In the case of a medical care facility 
which complies with such a request by pro- 
viding for inspection of a copy of informa- 
tion under subparagraph (A) and which im- 
poses a charge (described in paragraph (2) 
(B)) for making the copy for the inspection, 
the facility may not impose an additional 
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charge described in paragraph (2)(C) for 
providing that copy to the patient. 

(D) (1) A medical care facility is not re- 
quired by this section to permit inspection or 
copying of information by a patient if— 

(A) in the exercise of reasonable medical 
judgment, the facility determines that in- 
spection or copying of the information would 
cause sufficient harm to the patient so as 
to outweigh the desirability of permitting 
access; 

(B) (i) the information consists of psychi- 
atric, psychological, or mental health treat- 
ment notes, and (il) the facility does not 
permit disclosure of the notes to any person 
not engaged in treatment of the patient 
except (I) with the patient’s authorization 
or (II) under compulsion of law; 

(C) (1) the information relates to an in- 
dividual other than the patient, 

(ii) disclosure of the information would 
constitute a danger to the physical safety 
of any individual, or 

(iil) the information identifies or could 
reasonably lead to the identification of an 
individual who is a confidential source of 
information to a health care provider 
concerning the patient’s condition, exami- 
nation, care, or treatment; 

(D) the information is (i) used by the fa- 
cility solely for administrative purposes and 
not in the examination, care, or treatment 
of the patient, and (ii) is not disclosed out- 
side the facility; 

(E) the information duplicates informa- 
tion available for inspection under subsec- 
tion (a); or 

(F) the information ts compiled solely in 
reasonable anticipation of a civil action or 
proceeding or for use in such an action or 
proceeding. 

(2) If information is withheld under par- 
agraph (1) (A), the facility shall permit the 
information to be inspected and copied by a 
person, selected by the patient, who is (A) 
a licensed or certified health professional, 
(B) an attorney, (C) a family member, or 
(D) other person permitted to be designated 
under State law. If inspection or copying of 
medical information by the family member 
selected by the patient would cause sufficient 
harm to the patient or to a family member 
so as to outweigh the desirability of per- 
mitting access, the facility is not required 
to permit access by the family member, but 
the facility shall permit the patient to select 
another person in accordance with this 
paragraph. 

(3) If a facility denies a request for in- 
spection or copying under this section, the 
facility shall provide the patient (or pa- 
tient’s designated representative) with a 
written statement of the reasons for the 
dential. 


AMENDMENT OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Sec. 112. (a) In the case of a medical care 
facility that maintains medical information 
about a patient, if the patient requests in 
writing that the facility correct or supple- 
ment the medical information, the facility 
shall, within the period of fortv-five davs 
(or such shorter period as may otherwise be 
provided under State law) beginning on the 
date it receives the recuest, elther— 

(1)(A) mare the amendment reauested; 
(Bì) inform the patient of the amendment 
that has been msde: ard (C) inform any 
person who is identified bv the patient. who 
is not an emplovee of the facilitv. and to 
whom the unamended portion of the in- 
formation was previously disclosed of the 
amendment that has been made; or 


(2) inform the patient of (A) the reasons 
for its refusal to make the amendment. (B) 
any procedures for further review of the re- 
fusal, and (C) the patient’s right to file 
with the facilitv a concise statement setting 
forth the requested amendment and the 
patients’ reasons for disagreeing with the 
refusal of the facility. 
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After a patient has filed a statement of 
disagreement, the facility, in any subse- 
quent disclosure of the disputed portion of 
the information, shall include a copy of the 
patient’s statement and may include a con- 
cise statement of the facility’s reasons for 
not making the requested amendment. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not be construed 
to require a medical care facility— 

(1) to conduct a formal, informal, or 
other hearing or proceeding concerning a 
request for an amendment to medical in- 
formation it maintains, or 

(2) to erase or otherwise delete any med- 
ical information it determines to be in- 
correct, 
and, for purposes of such subsection, a 
correction, is deemed to have been made to 
medical information where incorrect infor- 
mation is clearly marked as incorrect and 
supplementary correct information is made 
part of the medical information about the 
patient. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“amendment” includes correction and sup- 
plementation. 

NOTICE OF INFORMATION PRACTICES 


Sec. 113. (a) A medical care facility shall 
prepare a brief, clear, easily understood 
written notice of information practices de- 
scribing— 

(1) the disclosures of medical informa- 
tion that the facility may make without the 
written authorization of the patient; 

(2) all the rights and procedures under 
this title; and 

(3) the procedures established by the fa- 
cility for the exercise of these rights. 


Such notice shall be prepared in English 
and shall also be translated into such other 
language (or languages) as are used by 
individuals who have limited English lan- 
guage ability and who compose (as deter- 
mined by the facility in its discretion) a 
significant percentage of the residents of 
the facility’s service area. 

(b) A medical care facility shall— 

(1) provide any individual, upon request, 
with a copy of the facility’s notice of in- 
formation practices (described in subsection 
(@)); 

(2) post in conspicuous places in the facil- 
ity such notice and a statement of avail- 
ability of such notice; 

(3) provide each inpatient with a written 
statement— 

(A) that the facility’s notice of informa- 
tion practices is available to each patient 
upon request, 

(B) that (i) the patient has the right to 
inspect and seek amendment of medical in- 
formation maintained by the facility about 
the patient, and (ii) the facility may dis- 
close medical information about the patient 
under certain circumstances without the 
patient’s authorization, and 

(C) of the circumstances under which the 
patient may object to and prevent a dis- 
closure described in subparagraph (B) (ii). 

(4) make other reasonable efforts to in- 
form each outpatient of the facility of the 
existence and availabiilty of the facility's 
notice of information practices and of the 
patient’s rights under sections 111, 112, 
115(b), 123(1), and 130(a) (1). 

DISCLOSURE OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Sec. 114. (a) A medical care facility— 

(1) may not disclose medical information 
about a patient other than to the patient or 
the patient’s designated representative (un- 
der section 111) unless either (A) the patient 
has authorized the disclosure under section 
115, or (B) the disclosure is permitted under 
part C without such an authorization; 

(2) may not disclose medical information 
to any person unless the person is properly 
identified; and 

(3) shall, in the case of disclosure of med- 
ical information made— 
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(A) pursuant to an authorization de- 
scribed in section 115, limit the disclosure 
to the information authorized to be dis- 
closed, or 

(B) under a section in part C without such 
an authorization, limit the disclosure to the 
information permitted to be disclosed under 
such section. 

(b) If a medical care facility discloses 
medical information about a patient pursu- 
ant to section 124 (relating to health ce- 
search), section 125 (relating to public 
health investigations), section 126 (relating 
to audits), or section 127 (relating to health 
and safety) and the disclosure involves the 
examination, recording, or removal of any 
medical information, the facility shall 
maintain an accounting (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(1)) of the disclosure, and shall 
make the accounting available to the patient 
upon request. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR DISCLOSURE OF MEDICAL 
INFORMATION 


Sèc. 115. (a) For purposes of this title, a 
patient has authorized disclosure to & person 
of medical information maintained by & 
medical care facility only if— 

(1) the authorization is (A) in writing, 
(B) dated, and (C) signed by the patient; 

(2) the facility is specifically named or 
generically described in the authorization as 
authorized to disclose such information; 

(3) the person to whom the information is 
to be disclosed is specifically named or ge- 
nerically described in the authorization as a 
person to whom such information may be 
disclosed; 

(4) the information to be disclosed is de- 
scribed in the authorization; and 

(5) except as provided in subsection (b), 

the disclosure occurs before the earlier of 
(A) the date or event (if any), specified in 
the authorization, upon which the author- 
ization expires, or (B) (except in the case 
of an authorization executed in connection 
with the use of medical information to de- 
termine eligibility for, or the amount of, 
benefits under title 38, United States Code) 
two years after the date of the execution of 
the authorization. 
A State, or political subdivision therein, or 
a medical care facility may impose addi- 
tional requirements for authorizations by 
patients of disclosures. 

(b) Where a patient, on admission to a 
medical care facility, has authorized disclo- 
sure to an organization in connection with 
a program of payments to medical care fa- 
cilities to permit validation of expenditures 
for medical services and such program per- 
mits the filing of an insurance claim relating 
to such admission more than two years after 
the date of such admission, such authoriza- 
tion shall expire two years after the date 
upon which such insurance claim is filed. 

(c) A patient in writing may revoke or 
amend an authorization, in whole or in part, 
at any time, except— 

(1) when disclosure of medical informa- 
tion has been authorized to permit valida- 
tion of expenditures for medical services or 
based on medical condition, or 

(2) when action has been taken in reliance 
on the authorization. 

(d) A medical care facility that discloses 
medical information about a patient pursu- 
ant to this section shall maintain a covy of 
the authorization as part of the medical in- 
formation about the patient. 

Part C—DISCLOSURE OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 
WITHOUT PATIENT AUTHORIZATION 


RIGHT OF MEDICAL CARE FACILITIES TO REFUSE 
DISCLOSURES 

Sec. 120. (a) Except as provided in section 
111— 

(1) nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to reavire a medical care facility to disclose 
medical information not otherwise required 
to be disclosed by law, and 
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(2) with respect to medical information 
relating to psychiatric, psychological, or men- 
tal health examination, care, or treatment, & 
medical care facility may impose such limi- 
tations on the disclosure or use of such in- 
formation in accordance and conformity with 
any other provisions of law which provide for 
the application of rules or procedures for 
the maintenance, use, or disclosure of psy- 
chiatric, psychological, or mental health in- 
formation, as it finds appropriate. 

(b) Except as otherwise required by law, & 
State or political subdivision therein or & 
medical care facility may impose additional 
requirements for disclosures that are made 
without the authorization described in sec- 
tion 115(a). 

EMPLOYEE USE 

Sec. 121. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
is to an employee (as defined in section 
101(3)) of the facility who has a need for 
the medical information in the performance 
of his duties. 

(b) Medical information disclosed under 
this section shall not be further disclosed 
except in accordance with this title. 


CONSULTATION 


Sec. 122. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
is to a medical care professional who will use 
the information in connection with the care 
or treatment of a specific patient. 

(b) Medical information about a patient 
disclosed by a medical care facility under this 
section that is used in connection with the 
care or treatment of another patient shall 
not be further disclosed except where re- 
quired by law or necessary to fulfill the pur- 
pose for which the information was obtained. 


ADMISSION AND HEALTH STATUS INFORMATION 


Sec. 123. A medical care facility may dis- 
close medical information it maintains about 
a patient, without the authorization de- 
scribed in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
only reveals the presence of the patient at 
the facility, his location in the facility, and 
his general condition, and— 

(1) (A) the patient has not objected in 
writing to the disclosure, or 

(B) in the case of a patient described 
in section 103(b), the patient’s next of kin 
co not objected in writing to the disclosure; 
an 

(2) the information does not reveal the 
nature of the patient’s illness, diagnosis, or 
treatment, 

HEALTH RESEARCH 

Sec. 124. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclo- 
sure is for use in a health research (as de- 
fined in section 101(5)) which has been de- 
termined by an appropriate institutional re- 
view board (as defined in section 101(6) (B) ) 
to be— 

(1) of sufficient importance so as to out- 
weigh the intrusion into the privacy of the 
patient that would result from the disclo- 
sure, and 


(2) reasonably impracticable to conduct 
without such information, 


and if, after such determination and at least 
seven days before medical information is first 
disclosed for use in the project, the person 
conducting the project provides the chief 
medical officer of the State in which the 
facility is located (or another offictal of 
the State designated by the Governor, or 
other chief executive officer. of the State) 
with notice of the determination of the re- 
view board and a description of the project. 


(b) Any person who obtains medical in- 
formation pursuant to subsection (a) shall— 
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(1) remove or destroy, at the earliest op- 
portunity consistent with the purposes of 
the project, information that would en- 
able patients to be identified, unless an ap- 
propriate institutional review board has de- 
termined that (A) there is an adequate 
health or research justification for reten- 
tion of such identifiers, and (B) there is an 
adequate plan to protect the identifiers from 
improper use and disclosure; 

(2) not disclose in any public report such 
medical information that would enable pa- 
tients to be identified; and 

. (3) not further use or disclose such medi- 
cal information in a manner that would en- 
able patients to be identified, except, if not 
otherwise prohibited by law— 

(A) for disclosure to an employee (as de- 
fined in section 101(3)) of the person who 
has a need for the information in perform- 
ing his duties under the project, 

(B) in emergency circumstances affecting 
the health or safety of any individual or in- 
volving imminent danger of aggrevated prop- 
erty destruction. 

(C) for use in another health research 
project, under the same conditions (includ- 
ing a separate determination described in 
subsection (a) by an appropriate institu- 
tional review board) and subject to the same 
restrictions on use and disclosure applicable 
under this subsection to the original project. 

(D) for disclosure to a properly identified 
person for the purpose of an audit related to 
the project, if information that would en- 
able patients to be identified is removed or 
destroyed at the earliest opportunity con- 
sistent with the purpose of the audit, or 

(E) when required by law. 


PUBLIC HEALTH INVESTIGATIONS 


Sec. 125. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if (1) the dis- 
closure is for use in an investigation involv- 
ing the public health conducted by or under 
the direction of a government authority re- 
sponsible for public health matters, or (2) 
the information is required by law to be dis- 
closed to such authority. For purposes of 
complying with clause (1) of the previous 
sentence, a medical care facility may rely on 
a written certification, by the person seeking 
medical information, stating that the infor- 
mation is being sought, and is reasonably 
needed, for the purposes of a public health 
investigation if the certification is ac- 
companied by a written statement of the 
entity conducting the Investigation that the 
person is authorized to conduct the in- 
vestigation on the entity's behalf. 

(b) Any person who obtains medical in- 
formation pursuant to subsection (a) shall— 

(1) remove or destroy, at the earliest op- 
portunity consistent with the purpose of the 
public health investigation, information that 
would enable patients to be identified: 

(2) not disclose in any public report such 
medical information that would enable pa- 
tients to be identified; and 

(3) not further use or disclose such medi- 
cal information in a manner that would en- 
able patients to be identified, except, if not 
otherwise prohibited by law— 

(A) for use in an investigation involving 
the public health, subject to the restrictions 
on use and disclosure set forth in this sub- 
section, 

(B) in emergency circumstances affecting 
the health or safety of any individual or 
involving imminent danger of aggravated 
property destruction, 

(C) for use in a health research project, 
under the same conditions (including a sep- 
arate determination described in section 124 
(a) by an appropriate institutional review 
board) and subject to the same restrictions 
on use and disclosure applicable under sec- 
tion 124, or 


(D) when required by law. 
(c) No medical information about a pa- 
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tient disclosed by a medical care facility un- 
der this section may be used in, or disclosed 
for, any administrative, civil, or criminal 
action or investigation directed against the 
patient except in an action or investigation 
arising out of and directly related to the 
public health matter for which the dis- 
closure was made. 


AUDIT 


Sec. 126. (a) A medical care facility may, 
subject to subsection (e), disclose medical 
information it maintains about a patient, 
without the authorization described in sec- 
tion 115(a), to the extent reasonably needed 
for purposes of an audit (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(2)). For purposes of complying with 
the previous sentence, a medical care facility 
may rely on a written certification, by the 
person seeking medical information, stating 
that the information is being sought, and is 
reasonably needed, for the purposes of an 
audit if the certification is accompanied by 
a written statement of the entity conduct- 


ing the audit that the person is authorized 


to conduct the audit on the entity’s behalf. 

(b) Any person who obtains medical in- 
formation pursuant to subsection (a)— 

(1) shall remove or destroy, at the earliest 
opportunity consistent with the purpose of 
the audit, information that would enable 
patients to be identified; 

(2) shall not disclose in any public report 
such medical information that would enable 
patients to be identified; and 

(3) may (unless otherwise prohibited by 
law) further use or disclose such medical 
information in a manner that would enable 
patients to be identified only— 

(A) for disclosure to an employee of the 
entity conducting the audit who has a need 
for the information in performing his duties 
under the audit or to the person for whom 
the audit is being conducted, 

(B) in emergency circumstances affecting 
the health or safety of any individual or in- 
volving imminent danger of aggravated 
property destruction, 

(C) when required by law, 

(D) for use in a related audit of the same 
facility or program, subject to the restric- 
tions on use and disclosure set forth in this 
subsection, or 

(E) for use in an administrative, civil, or 
criminal action or investigation, subject to 
the restrictions on use and disclosure set 
forth in subsection (c). 

(c) No medical information about a pa- 
tient disclosed by a medical care facility un- 
der this section may be used In, or disclosed 
for, any administrative, civil, or criminal 
action or investigation directed against the 
patient except in an action or investigation 
arising out of and directly related to the pro- 
gram being audited. 

(d) Subsection (a) shall not apply to dis- 
closure of medical information about a medi- 
cal care professional in the case of the licen- 
sure or certification of that medical care 
professional. 

(e) A medical care facility may not dis- 
close medical information it maintains about 
& patient under this section to a person who 
is acting (or purporting to act) as an officer, 
agent, or employee of the United States or 
who is acting (or purporting to act) on be- 
half of an entity conducting activities as a 
professional standards review organization 
under part B of title XI of the Social Security 
Act, unless either— 

(1) the patient has authorized the dis- 
closure under section 115, or 

(2) the information relates to medical care 
which is or was provided directly by the Fed- 
eral Government or is or was payable (in 
whole or in part) under a Federal program 
or any other program receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Sec. 127. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
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described in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
is based on reasonable grounds to believe that 
the information is needed— 

(1) to assist in the identification of a dead 
individual, or 

(2) to alleviate emergency circumstances— 

(A) affecting the health or safety of any 
individual, or 

(B) involving imminent danger of ag- 
gravated property destruction. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by & 
medical care facility under this section shall 
not be further disclosed except, if not other- 
wise prohibited by law, where necessary to 
fulfill the purpose for which the information 
was obtained. 

LEGALLY REQUIRED REPORTING 

Sec. 128. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclo- 
sure is— 

(1) pursuant to a law requiring the re- 
porting of (A) child abuse and neglect in- 
formation, or (B) specific medical informa- 
tion to law enforcement authorities; 

(2) of information described in paragraph 
(1) and the medical care facility is operated 
by a Federal agency; or 

(3) directed by a court in connection with 
a court-ordered examination of a patient. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under this section shall 
not be further disclosed except, if not other- 
wise prohibited by law, where necessary to 
fulfill the purpose for which the information 
was obtained, or for a purpose, and subject 
to the conditions, specified in section 124, 
125, or 126. 

SECRET SERVICE OR FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 


Sec. 129. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if— 

(1) the disclosure is to— 

(A) the United States Secret Service for 
the purpose of conducting its protective 
functions under section 3056 of title 18, 
United States Code (relating to Secret Serv- 
ice powers), under section 202 of title 3, 
United States Code (relating to the Execu- 
tive Protective Service), or under Public Law 
90-331 (relating to Secret Service protection 
of Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates), or 

(B) a Federal Government authority au- 
thorized by statute or executive order to con- 
duct foreign intelligence or counterintelli- 
gence activities for the purpose of conduct- 
ing such activities; 

(2) the government authority seeking the 
disclosure provides the facility with a writ- 
ten certification that— 

(A) is signed by a supervisory official of a 
rank designated by the head of the govern- 
ment authority, 

(B) specifies the information requested, 
and 

(C) states that the information is needed 
for a lawful purpose under this section; and 

(3) in the case of medical information 
sought under paragraph (1)(B) about a pa- 
tient who is a citizen of the United States or 
an alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, the head of 
the government authority seeking the infor- 
mation (or a senior official designated by 
regulation by the head of that authority) 
certifies in writing, before the certification 
described in paragraph (2) is made, that— 

(A) facts or circumstances exist that rea- 
sonably indicate that the patient is an agent 
of a foreign power, 

(B) the patient is a source of foreign in- 
telligence or counterintelligence assistance 
and the medical information is necessary to 
determine in a timely manner the suitability 
or credibility of the patient, or 

(C) the information is to assist in the 
identification or location of an agent of a 
foreign power. 
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If a certification is made under paragraph 
(3) by a government authority, the head of 
that authority shall promptly report to the 
Attorney General on such certification. As 
used in this subsection, the term “agent of a 
foreign power” has the meaning given such 
term in section 101(b) of the Foreign In- 
telligence Surveillance Act of 1978 (50 U.S.C. 
1801(b)). 

(b) No medical care facility, or employee 
of the facility, shall disclose to any person 
that a government authority has sought or 
obtained access to medical information un- 
der this section, and any written certification 
provided pursuant to this section shall not 
be made, or considered, a part of the medical 
information maintained by the facility about 
the patient. 

(c) (1) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under subsection (a) 
(1) (A) shall not be further disclosed except, 
if not otherwise prohibited by law, where 
necessary to fulfill the purpose for which the 
information was obtained. 

(2) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under subparagraph 
(B) or (C) of subsection (a) (3) shall not be 
further used or disclosed except for a foreign 
intelligence or counterintelligence purpose. 

(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
not later than 120 days after the date of the 
enactment of this title, first promulgate 
guidelines governing the use, retention, and 
disclosure of medical information (and, to 
the extent feasible, guidelines concerning 
when consultations should be undertaken 
with appropriate medical personnel with re- 
spect to the interpretation of such informa- 
tion) disclosed by a medical care facility un- 
der subsection (a)(1)(A). The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon the promulgation 
or modification of such guidelines, transmit 
such guidelines or modifications to the ap- 
propriate committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the Senate. 

(4) The Attorney General shall, not later 
than 120 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this title, first promulgate guidelines 
governing the use, retention, and disclosure 
of medical information disclosed by a med- 
ical care facility under subsection (a) (1) (B). 
The Attorney General shall, upon the prom- 
ulgation or modification of such guidelines, 
transmit such guidelines or modifications to 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence of the House of Representatives and to 
the Select Committee on Intelligence of the 
Senate. 

NEXT OF KIN AND CUSTODIANS 


Sec. 130. (a) A medica] care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
is— 

(1) to the next of kin or legal representa- 
tive of the patient or to an individual with 
whom the patient has a personal relation- 
ship, the information disclosed relates to the 
current treatment of the patient, is consist- 
ent with accepted medical practice, and the 
patient has not previously objected; or 

(2) to the custodian of the patient, if the 
patient is an inmate or resident of a penal, 
correctional, detention, cr other similar cus- 
todial facility and the information relates to 
the current treatment of the patient and is 
reasonably necessary in order to protect the 
health of the patient. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under subsection (a) (2) 
shall not be further disclosed except, if not 
otherwise prohibited by law, where necessary 
to fulfill the purpose for which the informa- 
tion was obtained, or for a purpose, and sub- 
ject to the conditions, specified in section 
124, 125, or 126. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 131. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient to a law enforcement agency, 
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without the authorization described in sec- 
tion 115(a), if— 

(1) the information— 

(A) is (i) for use in a law enforcement 
inquiry involving a health or disability pro- 
gram funded or operated by a government 
authority, or (ii) needed for use in a pro- 
ceeding against a medical care facility in 
which a government authority is seeking to 
redress the deprivation of any rights, priv- 
lleges, or immunities secured or protected by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States; 
or 

(B) is— 

(i) to assist in the identification or loca- 
tion of a suspect, fugitive, or witness in a law 
enforcement inquiry, 

(ii) disclosed in connection with criminal 
activity committed at the medical care facil- 
ity or against anyone, associated with the 
facility, or 

(ili) needed to determine whether a 
crime has been committed and the nature 
of any crime that may have been committed 
(other than a crime that may have been com- 
mitted by the patient), and does not relate 
to psychiatric, psychological, or mental 
health treatment; and 

(2) in the case of disclosure of medical 
information pursuant to a request by the 
agency, the agency provides the facility with 
a written certification that— 

(A) is signed by a supervisory official of 
& rank designated by the head of the au- 
thority, 

(B) specifies the information requested, 
and 

(C) states that the information is needed 
for a lawful purpose under this section. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility to an agency under this 
section shall— 

(1) not be disclosed for, or used in, any 
administrative, civil, or criminal action or 
investigation against the patient, except in 
an action or investigation arising out of 
and directly related to the action or investi- 
gation for which the information was ob- 
tained, and 

(2) not be otherwise used or disclosed by 
the agency, unless the use or disclosure is 
necessary to fulfill the purpose for which 
the information was obtained and is not 
otherwise prohibited by law. 


JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 132. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if the disclosure 
is made pursuant to the Federal Rules of 
Civil or Criminal Procedure or comparable 
rules of other courts or administrative agen- 
cies in connection with litigation or pro- 
ceedings to which the patient is a party. 

(b) A person seeking medical information 
maintained by a facility about a patient 
under this section shall provide the facility 
with a written certification that the patient 
is a party to the litigation or proceedings for 
which the information is sought. 

SUBPENAS, SUMMONSES, WARRANTS, AND 
SEARCH WARRANTS 


Sec. 133. (a) A medical care facility may 
disclose medical information it maintains 
about a patient, without the authorization 
described in section 115(a), if— 

(1) the disclosure is pursuant to a sub- 
pena issued under the authority of a grand 
jury, 

(2) the disclosure is pursuant to an ad- 
ministrative summons, subpena, or warrant, 
or a judicial summons, subpena, or search 
warrant and the conditions for such dis- 
closure under section 124 (relating to health 
research), section 125 (relating to public 
health investigations), section 126 (relating 
to audits), section 127 (relating to health 
and safety), section 128 (relating to legally 
required reporting), section 131(a) (1) (A) 
(relating to investigations or prosecutions 
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of fraud or other criminal activity), or sec- 
tion 131(a)(1)(E) (relating to civil rights 
proceedings) have been met; or 

(3) (A) the disclosure is pursuant to an 
administrative summons, subpena, or war- 
rant or a judicial summons, subpena, or 
search warrant, and (B) the facility is pro- 
vided a written certification by the person 
seeking the information that the person has 
complied with the applicable access provi- 
sions of section 141 or 143(a), 
and the facility maintains a copy of the sum- 
mons, subpena, warrant, or search warrant as 
part of the medical information on the pa- 
tient. Any person who obtains information 
under paragraph (2) shall comply with the 
same conditions and restrictions on use and 
disclosure contained in the section for which 
conditions for the disclosure are met. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under paragraph (2) or 
(3) of subsection (a) shall— 

(1) not be disclosed for, or used in, any 
administrative, civil, or criminal action or 
investigation against the patient, except in 
an action or investigation arising out of and 
directly related to the inquiry for which the 
information was obtained, and 

(2) not be otherwise used or disclosed by 
the authority unless the use or disclosure is 
necessary to fulfill the purpose for which the 
information was obtained and is not other- 
wise prohibited by law. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as authority for a medical care facility 
to refuse to comply with a valid administra- 
tive summons, subpena, or warrant, or a valid 
judicial summons, subpena, or search war- 
rant. 

FEDERAL MEDICAL CARE FACILITIES 

Sec. 134. (a) A medical care facility of a 

Federal Government authority, or other 


medical care facility providing services on 
behalf of a Federal Government authority, 
may disclose medical information it main- 
tains about a patient, without the authoriza- 


tion described in section 115(a), if the dis- 
closure is— 

(1) to a component of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and the information is needed 
to determine eligibility for benefits under 
title 38, United States Code; 

(2) to an official of the uniformed serv- 
ices (as defined in section 2101(3) of title 
5, United States Code) and the information 
is needed to determine eligibility for service- 
related benefits; 

(3) by a medical care facility operated by 
the uniformed services (as used in paragraph 
(2)) to an official of the uniformed service 
for the purpose of determining eligibility of 
& member of the uniformed service for serv- 
ice, promotion, assignment, or training; or 

(4) for the purpose of filing a claim against 
a third party, if— 

(A) the agency that operates the facility is 
required by law to pay for medical services 
provided to the patient, 

(B) there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the third party is liable for the cost of 
the medical services provided to the patient, 
and 

(C) the patient is notified in writing of 
the intended disclosure at least ten days be- 
fore the date such disclosure is made. 

(b) Medical information disclosed by a 
medical care facility under this section shall 
not be further used or disclosed except— 

(1) where necessary to fulfill the purpose 
for which the information was obtained, or 

(2) for a use permitted under section 552a 
of title 5, United States Code. 

RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF MEDICAL INFORMATION 
BY FEDERAL GRAND JURIES 

Sec. 135. Medical information about a pa- 
tient disclosed by a medical care facility un- 
der section 133(a)(1) pursuant to a subpena 
issued under the authority of a Federal grand 
jury— 
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(1) shall be returnable only on a date 
when the grand jury is in session and ac- 
tually presented to the grand jury; 

(2) shall be used only for the purpose of 
considering whether to issue an indictment 
or report by that grand jury, or for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting a crime for which that 
indictment or report is issued, or for a pur- 
pose authorized by rule 6(e) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure; 

(3) shall be destroyed or returned to the 
medical care facility if not used for one of 
the purposes specified in paragraph (2); and 

(4) shall not be maintained, or a descrip- 
tion of the contents of such information shall 
not be maintained, by any government au- 
thority other than in the sealed records of 
the grand jury, unless such information has 
been used in the prosecution of a crime for 
which the grand jury issued an indictment 
or presentment or for a purpose authorized 
by rule 6(e) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 


Part D—AccEss PROCEDURES, CHALLENGE’ 
RIGHTS, AND REPORTING ACCESS PROCEDURES 
FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT SUMMONSES, SUB- 
PENAS, WARRANTS, AND SEARCH WARRANTS 


Sec. 141. (a) No government authority may 
obtain medical information about a patient 
from a medical care facility for use in a law 
enforcement inquiry pursuant to an admin- 
istrative summons or subpena or a judicial 
summons or subpena under section 133 (a) (3) 
unless— 

(1) there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the information will be relevant to 
the law enforcement inquiry being conducted 
by the government authority; 

(2) except as provided in subsection (c), a 
copy of the summons or subpena has been 
served upon the patient or mailed to his 
last known address on or before the date on 
which the summons or subpena was served 
on the medical care facility, together with 
(A) a notice stating with reasonable spec- 
ificity the nature of the law enforcement in- 
quiry, and (B) a notice (published by the 
Secretary under section 153(a)(1)) of the 
patient’s right to challenge the summons or 
subpena, in accordance with section 142; 
and 

(3) (A) (i) ten days have passed from the 
date of service or (ii) fourteen days have 
passed from the date of mailing, and within 
such time period the patient has not initia- 
ted a challenge in accordance with section 
142, or 

(B) disclosure is ordered by a court under 
such section. 


(b) (1) No government authority may ob- 
tain medical information about a patient 
from a medical care facility for use in a law 
enforcement inquiry pursuant to an admin- 
istrative warrant under section 133(a) (3) 
unless there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the information will be relevant 
to the law enforcement inquiry being con- 
ducted by the government authority. 


(2) A government authority which ob- 
tains medical information about a patient 
from a medical care facility pursuant to a 
search warrant or administrative warrant 
shall, not later than ninety days after the 
date the warrant was served on the facility, 
serve the patient with, or mail to the last 
known address of the patient, a copy of the 
search warrant. 

(c) (1) A government authority may apply 
to an appropriate court to delay (for an ini- 
tial period of not longer than ninety days) 
serving or mailing a copy of a summons or 
subpena and a notice otherwise required 
under subsection (a)(2) with respect to a 
law enforcement inquiry. The government 
authority may apply to the court for exten- 
sions of the delay. 

(2) An application for a delay, or exten- 
sion of a delay, under this subsection shall 
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state, with reasonable specificity, the rea- 
sons why the delay or extension is being 
sought. 

(3) If the court finds that— 

(A) the inquiry being conducted is within 
the lawful jurisdiction of the government 
authority seeking the medical information; 

(B) there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that the information being sought 
will be relevant to the inquiry; 

(C) the public interest in the administra- 
tion of justice outweighs the patient’s pri- 
vacy interest; and 

(D) there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that receipt of a notice by the patient 
will result in— 

(i) endangering the life or physical safety 
of any individual, 

(ii) flight from prosecution, 

(iii) destruction of or tampering with 
evidence, 

(iv) intimidation of potential witnesses, or 

(v) unduly delaying a trial or ongoing 
judicial proceeding, 


the court shall enter an ex parte order delay- 
ing, or extending the delay of, the notice and 
an order prohibiting the medical care facil- 
ity from revealing the request for, or the dis- 
closure of, the information. 

(4) Upon the expiration of a period of de- 
lay of notice under this subsection, the 
government authority shall serve upon the 
patient, with the service of the summons or 
subpena and the notice, a copy of any ap- 
plications filed and approved under this sub- 
section. 

CHALLENGE PROCEDURES FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
SUMMONSES AND SUBPENAS 

Sec. 142. (a) Within ten days of the date 
of service or fourteen days of the date of 
mailing of a summons or subpena of a gov- 
ernment authority seeking medical informa- 
tion about a patient from a medical care 
facility under section 133(a)(3) except a 
summons or subpena issued in compliance 
with the provisions of section 143(a), the 
patient may file (without filing fee)— 

(1) (A) in the case of a State judicial sub- 
pena, in the court which issued the subpena, 
or 


(B) in the case of another subpena or 
summons issued under the authority of a 
State, in a court of competent jurisdiction; 
or 

(2)(A) in the case of a subpena issued 
under the authority of a Federal court, in 
any Federal court of competent jurisdiction, 
or 

(B) in the case of any other summons 
or subpena issued under the authority of 
the United States, in (i) the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
patient resides or in which the summons 
or subpena was issued or (ii) another United 
States district court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, a motion to quash the subpena or 
summons and may file with such motion 
such affidavits and sworn documents as may 
be appropriate. A copy of the motion shall 
be served by the patient upon the govern- 
ment authority by delivery or by registered 
or certified mail. 

(b) (1) The government authority may 
file with the court such affidavits and other 
sworn documents as sustain the validity of 
the summons or subpena. If the filing of the 
government authority raises a matter not 
contained in the notice described in section 
141(a) (2) (A), the patient may file with the 
court, within five days of the date of the 
authority's filing, affidavits and sworn docu- 
ments in response to such new matter. The 
court, upon the request of the patient, the 
government authority, or both, shall proceed 
in camera. 

(c) The court may conduct such proceed- 
ings as it deems appropriate to rule on the 
motion. All such proceedings shall be com- 
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pleted, and the motion ruled on, within 
seven calendar days of the date of the gov- 
ernment authority's filing. 

(d) (1) A court may deny a patient's time- 
ly motion under subsection (a) if it finds 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that— 

(A) the law enforcement inquiry is legiti- 
mate, and 

(B) the information sought is relevant to 
that inquiry, 
unless the court finds that the patient’s 
privacy interest outweighs the public in- 
terest in the administration of justice. 

(2) In determining under this section 
whether a patient's privacy interest out- 
weighs the public interest in the adminis- 
tration of justice, the court may consider— 

(A) the degree to which disclosure of the 
information will embarrass, injure, or invade 
the privacy of the patient and the effect of 
the disclosure on the patient’s future medi- 
cal examination, care, or treatment; 

(B) the importance of the information to 
the inquiry being conducted; and 

(C) any other factor deemed relevant by 
the court. The patient shall have the burden 
of demonstrating that the patient’s privacy 
interest outweighs the public interest in the 
administration of justice. 

(3) The court may assess against a Fed- 
eral Government authority attorney fees and 
court costs reasonably incurred in the case 
of any motion brought under subsection (a) 
against the authority and in which the pa- 
tient has substantially prevailed. 

(e) A court ruling denying a motion to 
quash under this section shall not be deemed 
a final order and no interlocutory appeal 
may be taken therefrom by the patient. An 
appeal of such a ruling may be taken by the 
patient within such period of time as pro- 
vided by law as part of any appeal from a 
final order in any legal proceeding initiated 
against him arising out of or based upon 
the medical information disclosed. 


ACCESS AND CHALLENGE PROCEDURES FOR OTHER 
SUMMONSES AND SUBPENAS 


Sec. 143. (a) No person (other than a gov- 
ernment authority under section 141) may 
obtain medical information about a patient 
from a medical care facility pursuant to a 
summons or subpena under section 133(a) 
(3) unless— 

(1) there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that the information will be relevant 
to a lawsuit or other judicial or administra- 
tive proceeding; 

(2) a copy of the summons or subpena has 
been served upon the patient or mailed to 
his last known address on or before the date 
on which the summons or subvena was 
served on the medical care facility, together 
with a notice (published by the Secretary 
under section 153(a)(2)) of the patient's 
right to challenge the summons or subpena, 
in accordance with subsection (b); and 

(3)(A) ten days have passed from the 
date of service or fourteen days have passed 
from the date of the mailing and within such 
time period the patient has not initiated a 
challenge in accordance with subsection (b), 
or 

(B) disclosure is ordered by a court un- 
der such subsection. 

(b) Within ten days of the date of service 
or fourteen days of the date of mailing of a 
summons or subpena seeking medical infor- 
mation about a patient from a medical care 
facility under subsection (a), the patient 
may file (without filing fee) in any court of 
competent jurisdiction, a motion to quash 
the summons or subpena, with a copy served 
on the person seeking the information. The 
patient may oppose, or seek to limit, the 
summons or subpena on any grounds that 
would otherwise be availabie if the patient 
were in possession of the information. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PART; SUSPENSION OF STAT- 
UTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 144. (a) Nothing in this part shall 
affect the rights of a medical care facility to 
challenge requests for medical information. 
Nothing in section 141, 142, or 143 shall en- 
title a patient to assert the rights of a medi- 
cal care facility. 

(b) If a patient files a motion under this 
Act which has the effect of delaying the 
access of a government authority to medical 
information about the patient, any applicable 
statute of limitations shall be deemed to be 
tolled for the period beginning on the date 
such motion was filed and ending on the date 
upon which the motion is decided. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 145. (a) The Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts 
shall include in his annual report to Con- 
gress (1) the number of delays of notice 
sought and the number granted under sec- 
tion 141(c), (2) the number of successful and 
unsuccessful challenges made under sections 
142 and 143(b), and (3) such other informa- 
tion as he deems appropriate. 

(b) (1) On an annual basis each agency ob- 
taining medical information pursuant to sec- 
tion 129(a)(1)(B) shall fully inform the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Select Committee on Intelligence of the Sen- 
ate concerning all such access to medical 
information. 

(2) Nothing in paragraph (1) shall be 
deemed to limit the authority and responsi- 
bility of the appropriate committees of each 
House of Congress to obtain such informa- 
tion as they may need to carry out their re- 
spective functions and duties. 

(c) In January of each year, the Attorney 
General shall transmit to the Congress a pub- 
lic report listing, for the previous year, the 
number of requests for medical information 
made pursuant to section 129(a)(1)(B). 


PART E— ENFORCEMENT 


CRIMINAL PENALTY FOR OBTAINING MEDICAL 
INFORMATION THROUGH FALSE PRETENSES OR 
THEFT 


Sec. 151. (a) Any person who, under false 
or fraudulent pretenses or with a false or 
fraudulent certification required or provided 
for under this Act, requests or obtains medi- 
cal information about a patient from a medi- 
cal care facility or an authorization from a 
patient to disclose such information shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both. 

(b) Any person who, under false or fraudu- 
lent pretenses or with a false or fraudulent 
certification required or provided for under 
this Act, requests or obtains medical infor- 
mation about a patient from a medical care 
facility or an authorization from a patient to 
disclose such information and who intention- 
ally sells or transfers such information for 
profit or monetary gain, shall be fined not 
more than $30,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than eighteen months, or both. 

(c) Any person who unlawfully takes med- 
ical information from a medical care facility 
and who intentionally sells or transfers such 
information for profit or monetary gain shall 
be fined not more than $30,000, or impris- 
oned for not more than eighteen months, or 
both. 

CIVIL suITs 

Sec. 152. (a) Any patient whose rights 
under this title have been knowingly or 
negligently violated— 

(1) by an officer or employee of— 

(A) the United States, or 

(B) any government authority of a State 
which has waived its sovereign immunity to 
a claim for damages resulting from a viola- 
tion of this title, while the officer or em- 
ployee was acting within the scope of the 
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office or employment, may maintain a civil 
action for actual damages and for equitable 
relief against the United States or State gov- 
ernment authority, respectively; 

(2) by an officer or employee of— 

(A) a government authority of a State not 
described in paragraph (1)(B), or 

(B) another government authority, while 
the officer or employee was not acting within 
the scope of the office or employment, may 
maintain a civil action for actual damages 
and for equitable relief against the employee 
or officer; or 

(3) by a medical care facility, health re- 
searcher, auditor, or any other person (not 
described in paragraph (1) or (2)), may 
maintain a civil action for actual damages 
and for equitable relief against the re- 
searcher, auditor, or other such person. 

Such a civil action shall be barred unless 
the complaint is filed within two years after 
(i) the date the right of action accrues, or 
(if) in the case of a person under a legal 
disability at the time the right of action 
accrues, the date the disability ceases. For 
purposes of the previous sentence, in the 
case of a disclosure of medical information 
about a patient constituting the violation of 
rights under this title, the cause of action 
with respect to such action shall accrue 
when the patient knows or has reason to 
know that such disclosure was made. The 
district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction in actions brought under 
this section, other than actions brought 
against a State government authority. 

(b) (1) Any patient who is entitled to re- 
cover actual damages under this section be- 
cause of a knowing violation of this title and 
who proves such actual damages shall be 
entitled to recover the amount of the actual 
damages proved, or $1,000, whichever is 
greater. 

(2) In any suit brought under this section 
because of a knowing violation of this title 
in which the complainant has been awarded 
actual damages or in which the complainant 
has substantially prevailed in an action for 
equitable relief, the court may assess against 
the defendant reasonable attorney fees and 
court costs reasonably incurred. 

(3) Any document or agreement (A) pur- 
porting to waive a patient's rights under this 
title or the right of a patient to secure dam- 
ages or other relief under this section for 
violation of such rights and (B) executed by 
the patient before such rights have been 
violated, shall be void as against public pol- 
icy and shall not bar, or be introduced in 
evidence in, any action brought under this 
section. 

(c) If a medical care facility has estab- 
lished a written internal procedure that al- 
lows a patient who has been denied inspec- 
tion or amendment of medical information 
to appeal the denial, the patient may not 
file a civil action in connection with the 
denial until the earlier of (1) the date the 
appeal procedure has been exhausted or (2) 
five months after the date the original re- 
quest for inspection or amendment was 
made. 

(d)(1) A medical care facility that makes 
a disclosure of medical information about & 
patient that is permitted by this title and 
not otherwise prohibited by law shall not be 
liable to the patient for such disclosure. 

(2) If the members of an institutional re- 
view board have in good faith determined 
that a health research project is of suficient 
importance to outweigh the privacy interest 
of a patient, the members. the board, and 
the parent institution of the board shall not 
be liable to the patient as a result of that 
determination. 

(3) A medical care facility that relies in 
good faith on a certification required or 
provided for under this title by a govern- 
ment authority or other person and dis- 
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closes medical information about a patient 
in accordance with this title shall not be 
liable to the patient for such disclosure. 

(4) A medical care facility that determines 
in accordance with section 103(b) (2) and in 
good faith that a patient suffers from a med- 
ical condition that prevents the patient from 
acting knowingly or effectively on the pa- 
tient’s own behalf shall not be lable to the 
patient as a result of that determination. 

(5) A medical care faciilty that has in good 
faith determined that a person is properly 
identified and has made a disclosure of med- 
ical information about a patient in reliance 
on that identification shall not be liable to 
the patient for a violation of section 114(a) 
(2) as a result of that determination. 

(e) The remedy provided under subsection 
(a) (1) against a government authority for a 
violation of rights under this title by an 
officer or employee of a government authority 
while acting within the scope of his office 
or employment shall be exclusive of any other 
civil action or proceeding concerning the 
same subject matter against that officer or 
employee (or his estate). 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARY 


Sec. 153. (a) The Secretary shall promul- 
gate, by regulation, a brief, clear, and easily 
understood notice— 

(1) for use under section 141(a) (2), de- 
tailing the rights of a patient who wishes to 
challenge, under section 142, the disclosure 
of medical information about the patient 
under such section, and 

(2) for use under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 143, detailing the rights of a patient who 
wishes to challenge, under subsection (b) of 
such section, the disclosure of medical infor- 
mation about the patient under such section. 


Such notices shall be prepared in English and 
the Secretary shall provide for their transla- 
tion into such other language (or languages) 
used by individuals who have limited English 
language ability and who compose a signifi- 
cant percentage of the residents of the serv- 
ice area of any facility subject to this title. 


(b) The Secretary shall publish a nonbind- 
ing model notice of information practices 
describing the disclosures and rights of pa- 
tients required to be included in the notices 
of information practices under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of section 113(a). Such notice 
shall be prepared in English and the Secre- 
tary shall provide for its translation into 
such other language (or languages) as a 
medical care facility may request, based on 
the facility's determination that a significant 
percentage of the residents of the service 
area of the facility is composed of individuals 
who have limited English language ability 
and who use that language (or languages). 

(c) The Secretary shall conduct a study as 
to the feasibility of treating as a medical 
care facility, for the purposes of some or all 
of the provisions of this Act, an outpatient 
clinic, ambulatory care facility, or health 
maintenance organization receiving funds 
from a Federal Government authority under 
title IIT, IV, X, XI, XII, or XIII of the Public 
Health Service Act, title V of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act, the Comprehensive Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970, or the 
Drug Abuse Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act. The Secretary shall report 
to Congress on such study not later than six 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, 
UNITED STATES CODE 
AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 201. Section 552a of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 


“(r) Any medical information contained 
in a system of records maintained by a med- 
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ical care facility subject to title I of the Fed- 
eral Privacy of Medical Information Act shall 
not be sub ect to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (b) through (d), (e)(3), (e)(4)(D), 
(e) (8), (e) (11), (f) (3), and (g) through (k) 
of this section, if the medical information 
is subject to the provisions of such title.’’. 
TITLE IlII—TRANSITION AND EFFECTIVE 
DATES 
CONTINUED APPLICABILITY OF ACT 

Sec. 301. If a facility ceases to be a medical 
care facility, the provisions of this Act shall 
continue to apply to medical information 
maintained by the facility and obtained by 
the facility before it ceased to be a medical 
eare facility. 

EFFECTIVE DATES 

Sec. 302. (a)(1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this subsection, this Act and the 
amendments made by this Act shall take 
effect on the first day of the first calendar 
quarter beginning more than one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) This Act and the amendments made by 
this Act shall apply with respect to Federal 
medical care facilities on the first day of the 
first calendar quarter beginning more than 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(3) Section 151 shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(4) Unless otherwise prohibited by law, an 
authorization for disclosure of medical in- 
formation which— 

(A) was granted by a patient before the 
applicable effective date of this Act, 

(B) which was legally sufficient to author- 
ize disclosure of medical information on the 
date before such effective date, and 

(C) is not legally sufficient under section 
115, 
shall nevertheless be valid for two years from 
such effective date unless the authorization 
is revoked by the patient as provided in sec- 
tion 115(b) or otherwise expires. 

(b) The Secretary shall first establish final 
regulations to carry out section 153(a), and 
shall first publish the model notice of infor- 
mation practices required by section 153(b), 
not later than the first day of the second 
month that begins before the effective date 
specified in subsection (a) (2). 

(c) If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provisions to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. PREY- 
ER) will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. PREYER). 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the confidentiality of 
medical records has been an essential ele- 
ment of the medical care relationship 
ever since the dawn of medicine. Since 
the fourth century, B.C., the Hippocratic 
Oath has required doctors to maintain 
the confidentiality of patient communi- 
cations. Today, there are many people 
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besides doctors who are involved in pro- 
viding and paying for medical services, 
and we can no longer rely on a one sen- 
tence confidentiality oath to protect pri- 
vacy. 

The purpose of H.R. 5935 is to protect 
the privacy of patients by establishing 
rules for the use and disclosure of medi- 
cal information maintained by medical 
care facilities. Specifically, the bill does 
the following: 

First, it requires medical care facili- 
ties to inform patients of recordkeeping 
practices for medical information; 

Second, it regulates and restricts the 
disclosure of medical information by 
medical care facilities; 

Third, it permits patients to inspect 
medical records about themselves and 
to seek correction of those records; and 

Fourth, it makes it a crime to obtain 
medical records from a medical care fa- 
cility under false pretenses. 

There are several features of the 
legislation that I would like to highlight. 
First, the bill only covers medical care 
institutions and does not regulate 
recordkeeping practices of private phy- 
sicians. Second, the bill is self-enforcing 
and the Department of Health and 
Human Services has no increased regu- 
latory authority over hospitals. This 
means that there will be no additional 
regulations for hospitals. Third, the 
bill generally establishes minimum cri- 
teria for privacy protection. States will 
be free to enact stronger privacy 
legislation. 

The medical privacy legislation had 
its origins in the work of the Privacy 
Protection Study Commission. In its 
1977 report, the Privacy Commission 
found that the comparative insulation 
of medical records from collateral uses 
that was normal a few years ago cannot 
be entirely restored. The Commission 
recommended that a Federal law be 
enacted to protect the privacy of medi- 
cal records. 

In April of last year in his privacy 
message to Congress, President Carter 
endorsed this recommendation. 

Based on the work of the Commis- 
sion, the Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Individual Rights, 
which I chair, began work on medical 
privacy legislation in 1977. In this Con- 
gress, we held 7 days of hearings and, 
in addition, conducted extensive con- 
sulations with all affected groups. 

The bill before the House today is 
the product of these extensive delibera- 
tions. It has been considered by the 
Health and the Environment Subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and by the 
Health Subcommittee of Ways and 
Means, as well as by the Government 
Operations Committee. All of the 
improvements recommended by these 
committees have been incorporated in 
the bill we will vote on today. 

In summary I would like to emphasize 
that H.R. 5935 strikes a fair and appro- 
priate balance between the patient’s 
right of privacy and the legitimate 
needs of others for medical information. 
I urge support for this important and 
timely piece of legislation. 
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Any piece of legislation that has been 
referred to more than one committee can 
only be brought to the floor with the co- 
operation of many people. Foremost 
among those who deserve credit is Tom 
Krinpness, the ranking minority member 
of the Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation and Individual Rights. Many 
of the features of H.R. 5935 that I just 
mentioned were added to the bill at his 
suggestion. Tom KINDNESS’ support and 
leadership have made H.R. 5935 a mod- 
erate and carefully targeted bill. 

I would also like to thank Henry Wax- 
MAN, CHARLES RANGEL, Trim LEE CARTER, 
PHILIP M. CRANE, JACK BROOKS, FRANK 
Horton, AL ULLMAN, BARBER CONABLE, 
ROBERT KASTENMEIER, and PETER RODINO 
for their help with H.R. 5935. 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance of several staff 
members. Although there were many 
who contributed to H.R. 5935, the con- 
tributions of Tom Morr, minority coun- 
sel to the Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Individual Rights, and 
John Fanning, of the Office of Health 
Policy at the Department of Health and 
Human Services, were outstanding. 
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I particularly want to thank Bob Gell- 
man, who is the principal author of the 
very excellent report on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge the adoption 
of this bill. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CARTER). 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know this bill 
addresses the very important and sensi- 
tive issue of the individual's right to 
privacy with respect to medical informa- 
tion about himself or herself. 

As a physician—I am particularly 
aware of the need to preserve confiden- 
tiality as the basis of the patient-physi- 
cian relationship. Moreover, in this era 
of increased Federal involvement in the 
financing and delivery of health care, it 
is more essential than ever before to pro- 
vide appropriate safeguards for the pro- 
tection of confidential medical informa- 
tion. 

And this bill seeks to provide such pro- 
tection. 

Moreover, it does not preempt State 
laws that impose additional restrictions 
on unauthorized disclosures. 

Briefly, H.R. 5935 gives patients the 
right to inspect their medical records— 
or copies of them—and to seek correction 
of those records. Also, the bill requires 
medical care facilities to inform patients 
of recordkeeping practices for medical 
information. In addition, the bill restricts 
the disclosure of medical information 
without the consent of the patient. Final- 
ly, H.R. 5935 makes it a crime to obtain 
medical records under false pretenses. 

And although the bill generally limits 
access to patient records without con- 
sent, this legislation provides certain ex- 
ceptions where disclosure of such in- 


formation to a third party such as a pub- 
lic health officer or a health researcher 
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may be justified by a compelling public 
interest. 

As a former public health officer, and 
as one who is sensitive to the epidemio- 
logical needs of the research community, 
I believe the authority provided in the 
bill to address these and other critical 
situations is necessary and in the public 
interest. 

Yet, even in these exceptional situa- 
tions, the bill does not mandate dis- 
closure. The authority to make the final 
decision about disclosure of records rests 
with the medical care facility which is 
in the best position to determine the 
validity of the request. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, I would point out 
that this measure reflects the work and 
contributions of three major commit- 
tees of the House and I believe H.R. 5935 
deserves the support of my colleagues. 

And in closing I want to take this 
opportunity to commend my good friend 
and distinguished colleague, Judge RICH- 
ARDSON PREYER, not only for his excellent 
work on this bill but for his 12 years of 
public service in this body and for the 
many, many invaluable contributions he 
has made. 

Over the years it has been my good 
fortune to have worked with RICH in 
the Commerce Health Subcommittee and 
in the full committee. And I submit 
that no one has approached his work 
and responsibilities with more integrity, 
more dedication, and more intellect than 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina. His mark of excellence is every- 
where and he has made a record not 
only as a distinguished legislator but 
as a uniquely humane and principled in- 
dividual whose friendship Katie and I 
will always cherish. He will be sorely 
missed by us all in the House and by 
our colleagues in the Senate as well. 

If with pleasure you are viewing 

Any work a man is doing 

And you like him, or you love him, say it 
now! 

Don’t withhold your approbation 

Till the parson makes oration 

And he lies with snowy lilies o'er his brow. 

For no matter how you shout it 

He won't really care about it 

He won't know how many teardrops you have 
shed. 

If you think some praise is due him 

Now's the time to hand it to him. 


More than fame and more than money 

Is the comment, kind and sunny 

And the hearty warm approval of a friend; 

Oh! It gives to life a savor 

And strengthens those who waver 

And gives one heart and courage to the end. 

If one earns your praise—bestow it! 

Jf you like him—let him know it! 

Let the words of true encouragement be 
said! 

Let’s not wait ‘till life is over, 

And he lives beneath the clover. 


Mr. Speaker, now is the time to hand 
praise to our good friend, RICH PREYER, 
from the great State of North Carolina. 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank Dr. 
CARTER for his remarks. I have enjoyed 
hearing Shakespeare fall from his lips 
during my years up here. I think the 
bard he just quoted was some other bard 
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than Shakespeare, but I appreciate his 
remarks just the same. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 5935, the Federal 
Privacy of Medical Information Act. 
H.R. 5935 fulfills one of the important 
recommendations of the Privacy Protec- 
tion Study Commission. Through a Fed- 
eral statute, it creates a legitimate expec- 
tation of confidentiality in medical rec- 
ords. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Government Information and Individual 
Rights Subcommittee, Mr. Preyer, has 
given a detailed description of the provi- 
sions of H.R. 5935. I will just add that the 
bill has been considered by three com- 
mittees of the House—Government Op- 
erations, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and Ways and Means—and that 
these three committees have produced a 
bill that advances important privacy 
goals with a minimum of expense and 
Federal involvement. 

This is a solid and prudent piece of 
legislation, typical of the legislation 
RICH PREYER has always sponsored, and 
I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting H.R. 5935. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 


Mr. Speaker, in our subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, we had extensive hearings on this 
bill. I attended most of those hearings, 
and I asked every witness: 

What actual case of invasion of a medical 
patient's privacy are you aware of that would 
give rise to the necessity of this regulatory 
legislation? 


We only had, as a result of the long, 
extensive hearings, one case in the 
United States and one experience in 
Canada. In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a solution seeking for a problem. 
It is a complicated bill. In subcommittee 
we considered, as I recall, over 50 differ- 
ent amendments. After the bill was re- 
ported by the Government Operations 
Committee, it was sent to the Commerce 
Committee, where it was further 
amended. And then I understand the 
Ways and Means Committee also made 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not even have a 
printed copy of the bill available that is 
being considered today under suspen- 
sion. We are not quite certain what is in 
this bill. We do know that this is not the 
proper way to legislate, to have a bill 
which is not thoroughly understood, 
which is complicated, before the House 
with such brief opportunity for debate 
and no opportunity for amendment. 

Now, I certainly have to agree with my 
good friend, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CARTER) about our chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
PrEYER), and I am sad to see him leave 
this body. But I do not think that we 
should engage in this type of legislating 
as a memorial to any individual. I think 
the House should know what it is we are 
doing, what kind of imposition we are 
putting on the hospitals and other 
health care facilities in the United 
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States, and not buy a pig ina poke, as we 
are being asked to do here today. 

I can tell you that the intelligence 
community and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, are opposed to the bill. I 
can tell you that the American Hospital 
Association is opposed to the bill. 

O 1300 


I can tell you that there were dissent- 
ing votes when the bill was reported from 
our committee. If there is a problem, the 
evidence could have been brought before 
our committee. As I say, it was not. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the wrong proce- 
dure for a bill that is not needed or justi- 
fied and I hope the House will reject it. 

Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I will be happy to 
yield to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. I agree with 
him 100 percent and associate myself 
with the very erudite remarks he has 
made. 

I would only add that I have had the 
occasion to talk to hospital people in my 
State of Ohio who are associated with 
this problem. We have Ohio laws; we 
have a vast body of case law. Here we go 
again in Washington telling the States, 
the local people, that they are not right, 
that we will preempt the field. This is 
wrong. This is a bad bill and I hope it will 
be defeated. 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina for the opportunity to speak in 
support of this legislation. 

All of us in the Congress, whatever our 
political perspectives, share in common 
a conviction about the need to preserve 
individual privacy in the face of tech- 
nological and other intrusions on our 
private lives. Translating this principle 
into practice in the area of medical in- 
formation, however, is an enormously 
difficult and complex task. We should 
all be grateful, therefore, that Mr. 
Preyer, Mr. Kunpness, and their col- 
leagues on the Government Operations 
Committee haye successfully managed 
mace a balanced and responsible 

ill. 

Certainly it is not the last word on the 
subject of medical information privacy. 
As chairman of the Health Subcommit- 
tee, I can assure Members that this is a 
complex and changing field. But this 
bill is a crucial beginning; and it reflects 
the best possible judgments that can be 
made at this time by the members of 
the Health Subcommittee and the other 
committees which have contributed to 
its formulation. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
the bill fills a critical gap by establishing 
patient rights to examine their own 
medical records, to generally limit the 
disclosure of these records in accord- 
ance with written patient authoriza- 
tions, and to curtail, in accordance with 
defined guidelines and safeguards, the 
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variety of purposes for which medical in- 
formation is now used. This is something 
that needs to be done and can be done 
uniformly and effectively only through 
the medium of Federal legislation—legis- 
lation which sets forth the general policy 
and minimum protections of individual 
privacy without precluding State and 
local governments, and the professional 
community, from further refining and 
protecting the rights of patients and 
medical facilities alike. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we owe a debt to 
Mr. Preyer whose wisdom, patience, and 
sense of responsibility—qualities which 
have characterized his long and distin- 
guished career in this body—has given 
us the opportunity to effectively address 
the long-neglected issue of the privacy of 
medical information. I urge the Mem- 
bers to join me in supporting this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to direct an inquiry to my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina with re- 
gard to certain provisions that are in the 
bill. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
the bill does not encompass medical in- 
formation which is in a form that does 
not permit the identification of the 
patient? 

Mr. PREYER. Yes. H.R. 5935 only reg- 
ulates the disclosure or redisclosure of 
medical information if that information 
is in a form enabling a patient to be 
identified. 

Mr. RANGEL. Would the bill permit 
the continued use of the universal claim 
forms standard in third party payment 
plans for authorizing the release of ap- 
propriate information to insurers? 

Mr. PREYER. The patient authoriza- 
tion for release of medical information 
refiected in the universal claim form for 
prescription drugs currently in use meets 
the standards of section 115 of H.R. 5935 
for generic description of those to whom 
information may be disclosed. 

Mr. RANGEL. Will hospitals which 
currently employ data processing serv- 
ices to assist in fiscal and inventory 
management be permitted under the bill 
to continue to employ such services? 

Mr. PREYER. The answer to the ques- 
tion is yes. 

Mr. RANGEL. Lastly, are private in- 
surance plans encompassed under the 
audit provisions of the bill? 

Mr. PREYER. Under H.R. 5935, in- 
surance claim reimbursement will require 
a patient’s consent for release of medical 
information. However, private insurers 
and third party payment services may 
also have access to medical information 
under the audit section of H.R. 5935 in 
connection with an audit operation. The 
distinction between an audit function as 
opposed to a claim function is delineated 
in the bill. 

Mr. RANGEL. I thank my colleague 
for his helpful responses, and I urge 
support of the bill. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. KINDNESS). 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, public concern over the 
protection of personal privacy has risen 
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exponentially with our ability to store 
and rapidly transmit vast amounts of 
data. Not too many years ago, personal 
privacy was protected by the cost and 
practical difficulties associated with stor- 
ing and handling paper records. Modern 
data processing methods and technology 
have changed all of that. 

This is not an imagined problem, as 
some would have us believe. In fact, a 
large part of the problem has been cre- 
ated by the Congress. During hearings 
on H.R. 5935, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations confirmed that med- 
ical information maintained by hospitals 
and nursing homes is widely used for a 
variety of nontreatment purposes. Au- 
ditors, researchers, employers, insurance 
companies, public health authorities, 
law enforcement officers and others seek 
access to patient medical information for 
numerous legitimate and often beneficial 
uses. Many people, however, have no 
idea, or may have no idea, that their 
privacy is being violated. 

Among the biggest users of medical 
information is the Federal Government, 
and this is why I say that the Congress 
has created a large part of the problem 
we are seeking to address in this bill. 
The Federal involvement in health care 
has expanded dramatically in recent 
years. Medical information is used by 
Federal authorities for purposes of med- 
icare, medicaid, professional standards 
review organizations, utilization review 
boards, health planning agencies, and 
other purposes pursuant to Federal laws 
and regulations, oftentimes involving the 
examination of records of persons other 
than those who are involved in these 
Federal programs. 

Roughly 39 percent of all hospital ex- 
penses and 33 percent of nursing home 
expenses are paid with Federal funds. 
This extensive involvement of the Fed- 
eral Government in health care has re- 
sulted in ever-increasing Government 
appetite for patient information. As the 
Federal role in health care has grown, 
so has the risk of invasion of personal 
privacy by the Government. There is a 
need for Federal legislation to protect 
the privacy of patient-identifiable med- 
ical information. Under the U.S. Con- 
stitution, the supremacy clause prevents 
State laws from regulating Federal Gov- 
ernment conduct. It is as simple as that. 
And for this reason, and because of the 
major Federal involvement in health 
care, no State privacy protection law 
can adequately protect patient privacy. 

This legislation, if enacted, would pro- 
vide a model for the States, in some de- 
gree, of course, and will encourage im- 
proved State protection of medical in- 
formation privacy. 

Generally, H.R. 5935 establishes mini- 
mum standards of protection, but it per- 
mits States and facilities to impose high- 
er standards if desired. The committees 
that have worked on this bill have sought 
to protect medical information privacy 
at the lowest possible cost. The burden 
on hospitals to implement the bill's pro- 
cedures are very minimal. Accounting 
requirements have been virtually elimi- 
nated. A conscious effort was made to 
avoid unnecessary paperwork. The bill’s 
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are closely alined with 
R al recordkeeping practices. 
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is expected that startup and opera- 
Me cae would be negligible. In an 
effort to keep the bureaucracy in check, 
there is no Federal regulatory or rule- 
making authority under the bill. This is 
perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of 
this legislation. Medical facilities and 
others need only to refer to the statute 
to know what is expected of them and 
it provides them with a protection 
against demands tor information that 

seek not to disclose. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. KIND- 

) has expired. 
Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. HYDE) . 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I oppose pas- 
sage of this bill at this time under this 
procedure. This is a very important bill 
having to do with foreign intelligence 
agents, having to do with the acquiring 
of very important information that may 
have national security implications. It 
never was submitted to the Intelligence 
Committees. It never was submitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and we 
are talking about privacy and access to 
medical records. 

Now, I know it went to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It came out of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and I guess the Committee on Housing 
Administration. I do not know what 
the third committee was. However, I am 
very dismayed that it did not go to the 
Intelligence Committee and it did not go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Be- 
cause of the significance of this impor- 
tant legislation, because of the complex- 
ity of it, the nuances of the right of pri- 
vacy as against national security inter- 
est, this is the last procedure that ought 
to be used to pass such an important bill 
where no amendments are possible at all. 

I have the highest respect for the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, Judge 
PREYER, and I have the highest respect 
for those people whose brains and whose 
commitment have gone into formulating 
this legislation. However, because of the 
overriding importance, because we are 
going to have a new administration in, 
I think we ought to deliberately look at 
this rather than rush through on a sus- 
pension procedure something that has 
national security implications. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully and re- 
gretfully hope that this is defeated so 
that we can take a better, more delib- 
erate look at this very important legis- 
lation in the coming session of Congress. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BUTLER). 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 5935, the Federal Privacy of Medi- 
cal Information Act. 

This bill is inappropriate for considera- 
tion under suspension of the rules. It is a 
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long and complex bill which embodies 
numerous policy decisions which merit 
thorough review and an opportunity for 
amendment by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

While many of the technical problems 
with this legislation have been ironed out 
as it has moved through three commit- 
tees, groups such as the American Medi- 
cal Association and the American Hos- 
pital Association still prefer State legisla- 
tion to this Federal bill. Given this oppo- 
sition to H.R. 5935 by groups who are di- 
rectly affected by its provisions, it strikes 
me as unwise to rush this bill through the 
House in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion. Because of the Thanksgiving recess, 
I suspect that many of you have not had 
an opportunity to study this bill as thor- 
oughly as you might like. Postponing 
action on a measure like this until the 
next Congress would provide ample time 
for careful reflection. 

It will do little harm to postpone con- 
sideration of this matter, because the 
Government Information and Individual 
Rights Subcommittee in its 7 days of 
hearings on this subject could find no 
real record of abuse of medical records by 
doctors or medical facilities. In fact, hos- 
pitals have a rather good record of pro- 
tecting the confidentiality of patient rec- 
ords. In my view the few instances where 
individuals or organizations have ob- 
tained access to medical records through 
fraud are an insufficient basis to justify 
a piece of legislation as sweeping as this 
one. 

Finally, I view this bill as an intrusion 
by the Federal Government into powers 
reserved to the States. The laws of the 
50 States are not silent on the subject of 
the confidentiality of medical records. 
Uniform Federal law in this area will only 
serve to stifle creative protections of med- 
ical privacy at the State level. While this 
is a “minimum standards” bill, the mini- 
mum standard we would establish with 
this bill is so high that few States would 
attempt more stringent privacy protec- 
tion. If there is one thing the results of 
the last election have taught us, it is that 
the voters want less Federal regulation of 
their affairs, not more. 

While I have great respect and fond- 
ness for the distinguished chairman of 
the Government Information Subcom- 
mittee, I do not believe this bill merits 
the approval of the House. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute and 30 seconds to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON). 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 5935 on suspension. 

Clearly, the procedures developed in 
section 129 place a substantial burden on 
the intelligence agencies of our Govern- 
ment, insuring limited access only when 
necessary to fulfill intelligence require- 
ments and careful use of the informa- 
tion so obtained. However, after consid- 
eration by the Government Operations 
and Interstate Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees, H.R. 5935, as concurred in by the 
intelligence community, was referred to 
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the Ways and Means Committee where 
an amendment to section 120 was 
adopted without any consultation with 
the intelligence community or the staff 
of the House Intelligence Committee and 
without any testimony or public record 
having been taken. 

The operative effect of this new 
amendment is to destroy the balance 
otherwise crafted in section 129 in that 
a very vague, broad sweeping category of 
“information relating to psychiatric, 
psychological, or mental health exam- 
ination, care, or treatment * * *” may be 
withheld by a medical care facility “as it 
finds appropriate.” Thus, while section 
129 would establish strict procedures al- 
lowing the legitimate and lawful access 
needs of Federal intelligence authorities 
to medical information to be fulfilled, 
section 120 carves out a broad exemp- 
tion. This is unacceptable to the intelli- 
gence community. The information that 
is exempted via section 120 may be crit- 
ical in terms of developing a full intelli- 
gence picture of an individual upon 
which important policy decisions may be 
based. 

Such an amendment would allow any 
State to construct barriers to access and 
thus thwart the fulfillment of legitimate 
intelligence requirements. 

Section 120 would set a dangerous prec- 
edent inviting any special interest lob- 
bying group to push for exemptions in 
such legislation on the grounds that 
“their” information has a special quality 
about it that requires special protections, 
notwithstanding strict procedures to be 
followed prior to access being granted 
and notwithstanding the lawful counter- 
balancing need for access to such in- 
formation. 

Section 120 could prevent access in in- 
formation about foreign leaders as well 
as informat’‘on about an individual who 
may be acting as an agent of a foreign 
power in the United States. Additionally, 
the section 120 amendment could thwart 
the Secret Service in fulfillment of its 
Presidential protective mission since the 
Ways and Means Committee amendment 
applies across the board. In a time when 
our leaders need the best intelligence 
possible on which to base their policy 
decisions, it would be absurd to shackle 
our intelligence agencies with such a pro- 
vision. This Congress must not leave such 
a legacy to the intelligence community. 
We musi not, in our haste to pass legis- 
lat‘on in the last week of Congress on 
suspension calendar, hinder the lawful 
intelligence functions of our Govern- 
ment. It is not appropriate that this mat- 
ter be brought up on suspension. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the procedures being used, I rise in 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not sure that this 


bill is a bad one. It may even be a good 
one. My quarrel with it is not substantive. 


I object to the procedure under which it 
is being considered. 
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H.R. 5935 is a complicated, compre- 
hensive bill. It has traveled through three 
standing committees where large 
amounts of testimony were accumulated. 
This House has no business passing a bill 
this important under a procedure which 
strictly limits debate and prohibits 
amendment. 

The suspension procedure has been 
outrageously overused during this 96th 
Congress. It was intended to be a proce- 
dure to handle simple, noncontroversial 
bills. 

Today we are considering a complex, 
highly controversial bill. It is a bill that 
is unknown to most Members because it 
has never passed any committee in its 
present form. 

The House should reject the procedure 
by voting down this bill. 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Preyer) for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, my opposition to this bill 
is based and predicated on the opposition 
that has been voiced here by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Hype) and by the 
ranking Republican member on the Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBINSON). 

This bill, in my judgment, does rep- 
resent a truly laudable effort in estab- 
lishing standards for the privacy of cer- 
tain medical records. 

I think it is a culmination of a lot of 
hard work. 

I want to acknowledge that from the 
beginning, the staff of the Committee 
on Government Operations worked with 
the staff of the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence to craft the for- 
eign intelligence provisions of the bill. 

Their efforts have resulted in workable 
provisions which are supported by the 
intelligence community. 

However, new provisions have ap- 
peared in the bill that we have before us 
today. Section 120 now distinguishes cer- 
tain types of medical records, such as 
psychiatric records, and invites refusals 
to provide such records even though all 
the requirements of the act, and they 
are tough requirements, have been com- 
plied with. 

This bill does not require that a health 
care provider must give information to 
a Government agency in any case. So, 
the new provisions are not only unneces- 
sary, but they have the effect of encour- 
aging refusals to provide mental health 
information when there is a clear na- 
tional interest in requesting it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this bill has 
much to recommend it. 

I believe, however, that the new pro- 
visions which have been added to section 
120 are unwise and unnecessary. 

I only wish the bill could be amended 
to strike this provision. 

Since that is not possible, I believe 
we must insist that it come before the 
House in a way that does permit amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Boland) has expired. 
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Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
additional seconds to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield to my colleague on the 
Permanent Committee on Intelligence, 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
MAZZOLI) . 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I want 
to join with the chairman of the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence 
in what I consider to be a very strong 
statement against the passage of this 
measure. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BoLanp) made two very 
important statements. Under the word- 
ing of the bill, no Government agency 
must divulge this type of medical in- 
formation. 

Second, I think the chairman is saying 
there are very strict standards under the 
current reading of the bill against 
casual release of the information. 

I think the gentleman has made a 
powerful statement on behalf of defeat- 
ing this bill under suspension. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WEISS). 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5935, the Federal Pri- 
vacy of Medical Information Act. 

The Privacy Act of 1974 recognized 
the principle that individuals should 
have control over records about them- 
selves, including access to those records, 
the ability to correct inaccurate infor- 
mation contained therein, and adequate 
safeguards against unauthorized and 
undue disclosure of records to the 
myriad parties potentially interested in 
them. Although actual invasion of pri- 
vacy may not be the explicit purpose 
when outside parties use individuals’ 
records, it is frequently the unintended 
result. 


Medical records represent one cate- 
gory of personal documents that are in- 
creasingly utilized by numerous agencies 
and organizations not directly involved 
in providing medical services. As the 
Government Operations Committee re- 
port notes, medical information is used 
by private and government health insur- 
ance plans, public health agencies; med- 
ical and social researchers; rehabilita- 
tion and social welfare programs; 
employers; life and casualty insurers; 
Federal, State, and local health agencies; 
schools; courts; law enforcement agen- 
cies; credit investigation companies; 
accrediting, licensing, and certifying 
agencies; the press; and others. Clearly, 
the average citizen needs to insure that 
his or her medical records contain ac- 
curate information and that such infor- 
mation is released only to those whose 
use is authorized. Absent such a right, 
the potential for abuse and excessive in- 
trusion into an individual’s privacy is 
indeed great. 

The legislation before us today is the 
product of three committees’ efforts. 
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While I believe that it falls short of com- 
pletely achieving its stated purpose, it is 
nevertheless a significant improvement 
over current law. Under the provisions of 
this bill, patients in most medical care 
facilities will now be able to control ac- 
cess to their medical records, inspect the 
records themselves, and amend incorrect 
or misleading information. They will also 
have the right to be informed about how 
information will be used. Medical care 
facilities will have the responsibility for 
controlling disclosure of patients’ rec- 
ords. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, I voted against 
the legislation reported out of that com- 
mittee because the full committee 
amended the version originally approved 
by the Government Information and In- 
dividual Rights Subcommittee. In the 
subcommittee version, clear procedural 
steps were established for both author- 
ized and unauthorized disclosure of med- 
ical records, in particular the unauthor- 
ized disclosure of medical information to 
law enforcement agencies seeking access 
for purposes of gathering foreign intel- 
ligence and counterintelligence data. 

Section 129, which carefully defined 
the standards for such disclosure, was 
then altered in full committee in a man- 
ner which upset the vital balance be- 
tween protecting individual privacy and 
maintaining necessary societal access. 
Had that provision remained unchanged 
in the final version of the legislation, I 
would be compelled to again vote against 
it. However, the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee narrowed this 
provision so that it is, while far from 
ideal, at least acceptable. Therefore, be- 
cause I believe it is important to pass this 
bill during this Congress, I intend to vote 
for H.R. 5935, as reported. 

I would like to pay special tribute to 
our distinguished colleague and chair- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. PREYER), 
who is one of the driving forces behind 
this legislation. I am sure his absence 
will be felt by all the Members of this 
body, but his wisdom and leadership will 
be especially missed by members of the 
Government Information and Individual 
Rights Subcommittee. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting this progressive step toward 
greater protection of the privacy of all 
our citizens. 


O 1320 
Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DANNEMEYER). 


Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a bit distressing to this Member that this 
body should be considering a bill as im- 
portant and as complicated as this one 
under ‘suspension of the rules, especially 
since only one of the three committees of 
jurisdiction has had the opportunity to 
pass on the language before us today. 
Proponents will argue that this bill is ba- 
sically permissive in nature, that it sim- 
ply codifies existing practices. But others 
are concerned that, instead of focusing 
on protecting patients against unwar- 
ranted invasions into their privacy, the 
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practical effect of this legislation will be 
to guarantee access to patient medical 
records by a wide variety of Federal of- 
ficials. In any event, everyone will agree 
that this legislation will directly impact 
on thousands of medical care facilities 
and millions of Americans who have re- 
ceived medical care in a place other than 
their doctor's office. For that reason 
alone, if for no other, this measure de- 
serves more thorough consideration than 
can possibly be given in under the sus- 
pension procedure, 

Just for the record, I might note that 
the November 14 draft of the legislation 
which incorporates the amendments to 
the legislation recommended by the Ways 
and Means Committee is 63 pages long. 
With respect to the content of those 
pages, it can be argued that guarantee- 
ing patient access to his or her own rec- 
ords should be left to the States rather 
than become a subject for Federal legis- 
lation. Also, the codification of current 
practice may clarify matters for Federal 
officials wanting access to medical rec- 
ords but the extent to which it protects 
the fourth amendment rights of patients 
is far less certain. Unquestionably, the 
Ways and Means Committee proposal 
prohibiting access to medical records of 
those who have paid for their own medi- 
cal care is a big improvement on what 
was recommended by the Government 
Operations Committee and the Com- 
merce Committee. However, there is still 
a problem with regards to access by the 
Secret Service and by the intelligence 
gathering agencies. This bill permits 
medical facilities to give medical records 
to those folks: First, if the head of the 
requesting agency certifies as to the need 
for the information; and second, with 
the understanding that it will not be re- 
disclosed. Requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue guidelines may help a 
little, but that is no substitute for requir- 
ing an agency to obtain an ex parte order 
from a Federal court before such infor- 
mation is released. 

Last June 18, when this bill was being 
considered by the Health Subcommittee 
of the Commerce Committee, I offered 
an amendment that would have required 
the Secret Service and our intelligence 
gathering agencies to get just such an ex 
parte order but that amendment lost by 
a tie vote. Since then not enough has 
been changed to alter my belief that 
such an amendment is needed and I 
would offer it today if the opportunity 
were present. And I know there are 
others, such as my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN), 
who would like to offer amendments as 
well but, under this suspension proce- 
dure, they are prohibited from doing so. 
This is most unfortunate, because many 
of these amendments are important, just 
as the bill itself is important, and the 
issues they raise deserve to be consid- 
ered. After all, medical records contain 
some of the most sensitive information 
that exists on individuals. Unintended 
release of such information can hurt 
people’s chances for employment and 
promotion; it can cause the acute em- 
barrassment, and it can harm their 
standing in their own communities. 
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With all that at stake, we simply can- 
not afford to pass a piece of ill-consid- 
ered legislation just to say that we have 
passed something. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues to vote “no” on this motion 
to suspend the rules so that we can treat 
this sensitive subject with the delibera- 
tion and attention that it deserves. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in a few short weeks the 
new Congress is going to be convening 
in this Chamber. As one of the first 
things that Congress will do as in each 
Congress, we will consider the rules ap- 
plicable to the procedures of that Con- 
gress. I would suggest at this time one 
of the rules we look at very carefully is 
the procedure for suspension of the rules 
for the passage of bills, the procedure 
we are engaged in right now. 


I have had called to my attention, 
through the consideration of several bills 
on the Suspension Calendar recently, the 
rather strange situation that faces us 
today with this bill. We have before us 
a bill that has not been approved by any 
committee. No committee of the Congress 
has approved the version of the bill be- 
fore us. Just a few weeks ago we had an- 
other bill to which I was managing the 
opposition, and the bill passed. Only 
after it passed did I find that the chair- 
man in submitting the bill had amended 
the bill to make its application retro- 
active. 


That was not the bill that has been 
approved by our Education and Labor 
Committee, but in submitting the bill the 
chairman, acting alone, without authori- 
zation from the committee, from the 
subcommittee or from anyone else, added 
an amendment to make the bill retroac- 
tive. I do not fault the one who was man- 
aging the bill at the time because he was 
called in at the last moment, but no one 
brought before this body the fact that 
the bill had been amended. Thus, we 
were not aware when we voted for that 
bill the contents of the bill, particularly, 
its retroactive effect. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we have before us 
a bill that has not been approved by any 
committee. As far as I can tell under the 
procedures now allowed under the rules, 
only the chairman who calls the bill up 
has the final authority as to what the 
contents of that bill shall be. 


I know that our good chairman has 
acted in good faith and has acted prop- 
erly under the rules but, as I say, we 
have before us a bill that has never been 
printed, has never been approved by a 
committee. Actually, the total contents 
of that bill are not known to me. I have 
not seen the bill. I think a typewritten 
copy was shown to our staff late last 
week and probably not even in time, 
unless we were working over the week- 
end, for the staff to read and totally 
comprehend what it is that is brought 
before us today. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit this sort of pro- 
cedure should not be allowed. If we are 
going to call ourselves, as we so often do, 
the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, we ought to have the information 
and the knowledge to deliberate and 
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should not be acting at the request and 
the final determination of the one man 
who happens to be the chairman and the 
one who calls up and manages the bill. 

We have heard the version of the bill 
that appears before us today differs 
drastically in the foreign intelligence 
field from that approved by our Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. It 
has been changed. We have a different 
version before us today that has turned 
around some Members who thought the 
basic bill may have been all right, but 
& provision has been changed and, for- 
tunately, they are aware of that and they 
can express their opposition. 

I would hope next year when we con- 
sider the rules, we would change the 
rules so that only a bill that has been 
approved by a committee can be brought 
before the House under suspension rath- 
er than give this authority to one indi- 
vidual Member to draft the final version 
of the bill and call it up under a proce- 
dure where we cannot even amend it and 
very likely not even read it before it is 
brought up. 

Mr. PREYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the remaining time. 

I want to reply to the question about 
the intelligence provision in the bill. The 
suggestion has been made that there is a 
drastic change from the original bill and 
that it somehow endangers national 
security. 

I notice the chairman of the Intelli- 
gence Committee did point out we have 
worked with his committee and that they 
were in agreement with the basic provi- 
sions of this bill deal'ng with intelligence 
access and that they agreed that those 
provisions were workable. 

What they disagreed with was an 
amendment from the Committee on 
Ways and Means which permits doctors 
to withhold psychiatric information ex- 
cept where disclosure is required by law. 
This refiects current law. Doctors now 
have the ability to refuse to disclose 
medical information. The bill does not 
change this in any way. It is hard to 
understand how a provision that permits 
doctors to protect the privacy of their 
patients could endanger national secu- 
rity. This provision does not restrict ac- 
tivities of our intelligence agencies in any 
way. 

Others have argued that this legisla- 
tion should be passed at the State level 
rather than the Federal level. There are 
many reasons why it should be done at 
the Federal level, but the most important 
one is simply this: State law cannot con- 
trol Federal agency activity. Only Fed- 
eral legislation can limit the collection 
and use of medical information by Fed- 
eral agencies. Thirty-nine percent of all 
of the cost for hospitalization today are 
paid for with Federal funds. Thirty- 
three percent of nursing care expenses 
come from the Federal Government. 
State legislation simply cannot affect the 
collection or use of information related 
to these payments. 


o 1330 


With regard to the use of the suspen- 
sion calendar, I wish that we had time 
to have had this bill formally approved 
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by all of the committees and brought 
up under regular procedures. However, 
the bill was approved by the Committee 
on Government Operations. It was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which made a 
few improvements. It was considered by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which suggested a few additional 
changes. A substantial number of the 
Members of this body are familiar with 
the bill. 

Trying to obtain approval from so 
many different committees has been a 
slow process. That has prevented us 
from bringing this bill to the House floor 
any earlier. But there have been no ma- 
jor changes from the original bill. There 
have been some improvements, but no 
change in the basic structure or purpose 
of this bill. 

Finally, some have said that there is 
no evidence of abuse of medical records 
to justify the bill. At the hearings, we 
uncovered significant evidence that traf- 
ficking in medical records is a nation- 
wide problem, and the only effective way 
to stop this activity is with a Federal 
law. State laws are not adequate to deal 
with the problem. 

However, this legislation does not rest 
solely on the finding of abuse. The need 
to control Federal agency collection and 
use of medical information more than 
justifies the bill. In addition, I would like 
to point out that H.R. 5935 is so tightly 
drafted that it will result in a small sav- 
ings to the Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 

the bill. 
@ Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Privacy of Medical Information Act will 
provide adequate and reasonable safe- 
guards to help assure the proper dissemi- 
nation of medical information. Presently, 
medical information can be transferred 
without the knowledge and consent of 
patients. This legislation will require that 
consent be obtained from individuals 
prior to the dissemination of their per- 
sonal medical information, except in 
those cases for which information is re- 
leased pursuant to a court order or is 
utilized in a general manner for the pur- 
pose of financial or professional account- 
ability or scientific study. 

Patients in most States do not have 
the right to even inspect their own medi- 
cal files. This legislation provides proce- 
dures under which individuals can 
acquire their medical records and submit 
corrections to those statements which 
they believe to be in error. Individuals 
will gain a measure of control over their 
medical histories. The fundamental be- 
lief upon which this legislation rests is 
that the average American citizen has 
the ability to understand and be a part- 
ner in the management of his medical 
information. Patients will be taken out of 
the vacuum of not being able to know 
what is in their personal medical file and 
not knowing with whom that information 
is being shared. 

We have witnessed in the past decade 
an unprecedented growth in the com- 
puterization of medical histories, a prac- 
tice I am sure will continue at an ac- 
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celerated rate. Virtually every sector of 
American society can claim the need for 
personal medical information in the pru- 
dent practice of their discipline. With 
computerization, the cost of information 
exchange, retention, and utilization has 
been dramatically reduced. 

It is time for the American people to 

assess and help to decide who, has and 
who has not, a legitimate need for an in- 
dividual’s personal medical information. 
I support this legislation as presented 
without reservation.@ 
@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in protesting the passage of 
this bill via the Suspension Calendar. As 
often happens, the end of a Congress 
spells danger. Bills slip in on us via the 
Suspension Calendar which would never 
stand a chance under ordinary circum- 
stances. This may be such a case. 


H.R. 5935 addresses, among other 
things, the extent to which the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the CIA can investi- 
gate medical records and determine 
from them certain foreign intelligence 
information. It has been referred 
to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Perhaps it 
should also have been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence. In any event, 
it certainly should not be allowed to 
emerge from this body without an ex- 
tensive debate about its provisions and 
their ultimate effect. 


I am informed that the Department of 
Justice and the Attorney General vigor- 
ously object to certain portions of this 
bill and have proposed certain clarify- 
ing amendments which, of course, can- 
not be considered at this time. I believe, 
therefore, that we ought to defeat this 
legislation today and reconsider it in the 
next Congress when its import can be 
more carefully examined, and when an 
opportunity for thoughtful review by the 
Judiciary and Intelligence Committee 
will be afforded.@ 
© Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, a 13-year- 
old orphan was once placed in a mental 
institution for 6 months because no other 
home could be found for him. In 1976, 
the orphan, by then a grown man, was 
denied a New York taxi license because 
h's medical records revealed that he had 
been in a mental institution. 

I learned of this and countless similar 
incidents during hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Government Informa- 
tion and Individual Rights, on which I 
serve. I became convinced of the need 
for this legislation and am proud to be a 
cosponsor. 

The Federal Privacy of Medical In- 
formation Act would restrict unauthor- 
ized access to medical records while al- 
lowing patients to inspect their own rec- 
ords, and make corrections if necessary. 
Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge its passage.® 
@® Mr. PHILIP M. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans consulted their physicians an 
estimated 1 billion, 22 million times in 
1979, an average of 4.6 visits for each 
person in the country. Approximately 
694 million of these visits occurred in 
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the doctor’s private offices; another 136 
million took place in clinics and emer- 
gency rooms of hospitals. Inpatient ad- 
missions accounted for most of the re- 
mainder. Each of these contacts with a 
physician generated a new medical rec- 
ord, or added information to an existing 
record. To get a more complete idea of 
the amount of confidential medical in- 
formation on record, however, we must 
remember that more than 5 percent of 
the U.S. population over 65 resides in a 
nursing home. Considering further that 
the recommended minimum retention 
period for a medical record is 10 to 25 
years, you can imagine the amount of 
sensitive medical information being com- 
piled, xeroxed, exchanged, filed and 
stored across the Nation. If this infor- 
mation were to fall into callous and un- 
accountable hands, the damage in terms 
of human distress would be almost in- 
comprehensible. 

Perhaps I could illustrate the poten- 
tial for abuse of this confidential infor- 
mation by quoting from the front page 
of the New York Times, May 12, 1977, 
edition. The headline reads: “Abortion 
Study Invades Privacy.” The article con- 
tinues: 

ALBANY, May 11.—The New York State 
Health Department has been conducting a 
federally financed study of the effects of 
abortion involving 48,000 women, without 
their knowledge, in what two state legisla- 
tors charged today was a “massive invasion 
of privacy.” 

To illustrate the possible breach of con- 
fidentiality, the legislators held up a Health 
Department progress report that, to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of a certain computer 
program, included a “sample output” with 
the names of 28 women subjects who had 
abortions and were subsequently married. 

The report had been filed with the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, which is financing 
the three-year $308,000 study. Under Federal 
law it would be available to anyone who re- 
quested it. 


A followup article in the Times car- 
ried the headline: “Abortion Study With 
Names.” The first paragraph of that ar- 
ticle also capsulated the danger of 
breaches in medical privacy: 

Without their knowledge, 48,000 New York 
State women have become subjects of an 
abortion study financed by the National In- 
stitutes of Health and conducted by the New 
York State Health Department. The research 
is legal because the data comes from public 
records, but questions arise as to whether 
or not it is ethical. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not need to catalog 
at length the humiliation, lost opportu- 
nities, and harmful consequences for 
these women or countless other patients 
if their records were disclosed in the 
wrong places. These records detail the 
kinds of intimacies many people may not 
even share with their spouses. Yet, as we 
have seen, that same information can 
readily pass into the hands of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The unthinkable damage to the lives 
of patients is not the only consequence 
of inadeouate confidentiality safeguards. 


In recent hearings before the House 
Health Subcommittee, on which I serve 


as ranking member, we learned that the 
tragedy of medical disclosures is deeper 
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than many realize. Several doctors testi- 
fied that they are reluctant to make 
records if their sacred Hippocratic Oath 
may be violated by the act of recording. 
Patients testified that they are hesitant 
to freely speak with their doctor when 
their ailments may later be open to the 
scrutiny of Federal agents. The very pur- 
pose of records is jeopardized by a lack 
of complete privacy. 

This is not a minor problem. The 1977 
National Bureau of Standards study on 
medical records privacy concluded 
that— 

Overall the main finding . . . is that identi- 
fied patient information from medical 
records now flows regularly out of the pri- 
mary care setting in ways that allow patients 
few controls over these disclosures. 


In 1974 Congress underscored its con- 
cern for the confidentiality of personal 
records by passing the Privacy Act. A 
loophole in that act, however, has al- 
lowed some government agencies to re- 
tain their authority to inspect medical 
records. In fact, a private patient whose 
treatment is not covered by a Federal as- 
sistance program may even have his 
record inspected to formulate standards 
or norms for patients receiving Federal 
assistance. Section 2(b)(1) is the 
Privacy Act’s most abused loophole: 

The purpose of this Act is to provide cer- 
tain safeguard against an invasion of per- 
sonal privacy by requiring Federal agencies, 
except as otherwise provided by law, to per- 
mit an individual to determine what records 
pertaining to him are collected. 


The language “except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law” has provided many agen- 
cies with the opportunity they needed to 
continue to scrutinize private records. 
Perhaps we can get an idea of the po- 
tential for medical records abuse this 
loophole made possible by examining a 
provision of the Social Security Act, sec- 
tion 1156(a) : 

Each Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganization shall apply professionally de- 
veloped norms of care, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment based upon typical patterns of practice 
in its regions. 


These governing norms for profes- 
sional standards review organizations 
(PSRO’s) are not to simply spring into 
existence; the Social Security Act em- 
powers each PSRO to “collect such data 
relevant to its function and such in- 
formation and keep and maintain such 
records in such form as the Secretary 
may require.” (Section 1155(f) (1) (B) of 
the Social Security Act.) To make clear 
the breadth of this Federal agency’s 
power to invade the privacy of medical 
records, I will quote one further provi- 
vision from the Social Security Act: 

Section 1155(b) (3): PSRO’s may “examine 
the pertinent records of any practitioner or 
provider of health care services.” 


The Social Security Act, therefore, is a 
classic example of how a law may grant 
federal agencies unwarranted authority 
to enter physicians’ offices and inspect 
the private records of all patients. More- 
over, the Privacy Act does not reduce the 
threat in the slightest. 

Perhaps you can understand, Mr. 
Speaker, why I felt it essential to amend 


H.R. 5935 when it was considered by the 
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Ways and Means Committee. My amend- 
ments to H.R. 5935 are a step toward 
closing the dangerous loophole in the 
Privacy Act. I regret, however, that this 
bill is considered today under a suspen- 
sion of the House rules. This will make it 
impossible for me to offer many other 
amendments to protect the confiden- 
tiality of medical records completely. 

My amendment, which will be a por- 
tion of H.R. 5935, relates directly to the 
problem I mentioned earlier—PSRO's 
and other Government auditors using 
their unlimited authority to pry into all 
medical records. My amendment pro- 
hibits PSRO’s and other Government 
auditors under section 126 of the bill 
from examining the records of any pa- 
tient whose medical care is not provided 
under a Federal assistance program. In 
other words, PSRO’s and other auditors 
will need to receive permission from any 
private patient before inspecting his 
records to develop norms or for any 
other purpose. 

This will place some limitations on the 
present power of PSRO’s to examine “the 
records of any practitioner.” At least 
those who are not receiving Federal Gov- 
ernment assistance will be protected 
against the intrusion of Federal clerks. 

Unfortunately this will not solve all 
major problems. At. the outset of my ad- 
dress, I mentioned the New York State 
abortion research incident. Considering 
this bill under a suspension of the rules 
will prohibit me from offering an amend- 
ment to prevent this from happening 
again. The health research section of 
H.R. 5935, section 124, will continue to 
allow such research to be done as long 
as the research effort is approved by an 
“institutional review board.” Ironically 
the organization sponsoring the research 
could also be the “institutional review 
board” charged with protecting privacy. 
We will not be able to amend the bill to 
correct this inadequacy. This is only one 
problem still lurking in H.R. 5935. Un- 
der the guise of a public health investi- 
gation, a health and safety inquiry, or a 
law enforcement search, a Federal agent 
can still gain access to almost any medi- 
cal record. The loophole in the Privacy 
Act has not been closed. 

We can praise this bill for giving a 
patient access to his own records and for 
attempting to tighten some of the areas 
of potential records abuse, but in other 
respects the bill is more a “Federal Dis- 
closure and Access to Medical Records 
Act” than it is a “Federal Privacy of 
Medical Information Act.” The bill states 
that “a patient’s right to privacy must be 
balanced against the legitimate needs of 
public and private organizations for indi- 
vidually identifiable medical informa- 
tion.” This sentence crystallizes my ob- 
jections to the bill. We have no authority 
to balance a constitutional right against 
a mere need, even if that need is digni- 
fied with the adjective “legitimate.” 

Justice William O. Douglas, concurring 
in the case of Doe v. Bolton, 410 U.S. 179, 
stated clearly: 

The right to privacy has no more con- 
spicuous place than in the physician-patient 
relationship. . . . The right to seek advice on 
one’s health and the right to place reliance 
on the physician of one’s choice are basic 
to the 14th Amendment. 
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Moreover, the Bill of Rights was draft- 
ed to protect individuals against these 
very invasions of privacy. The first 
amendment recognizes a right to freely 
speak to one’s doctor. The fourth amend- 
ment recognizes the right to be secure 
against searches and seizures of personal 
records. The fifth amendment recognizes 
that we need not testify against ourselves 
openly or via medical records. A consti- 
tutional right should not be blithely 
“balanced” against mere “needs” of the 
Government or private agencies. x 

While I have tried to stress the inviola- 
bility of these rights with my amend- 
ments in committee, many of them will 
not be in order today. We may wish to re- 
examine this legislation again when we 
have the time to consider the full rami- 
fications of medical records privacy.® 
@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of H.R. 5935, the 
Federal Privacy of Medical Information 
Act, a bill to protect the privacy of med- 
ical information about patients of med- 
ical care facilities. 

The bill has three major elements. 
It defines the rights of patients to in- 
spect and seek correction of medical 
information about them that is main- 
tained by medical care facilities. It de- 
fines the circumstances under which a 
medial care facility may disclose 
patient identifiable medical information 
to third parties, with or without the 
consent of the patient. Finally, the bill 
defines criminal penalties for obtaining 
patient medical records from medical 
care facilities under false or fraudulent 
pretenses or by theft. 

Taken together, these elements rep- 
resent a major step toward the crea- 
tion of a legitimate, enforceable expec- 
tation of confidentiality of patient 
medical information. 

Last June, the Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment had the 
opportunity to review H.R. 5935 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. I can assure my col- 
leagues that the subcommittee went 
over the bill with a fine-tooth comb. The 
full committee followed suit later that 
same month. The bill now before you 
benefited greatly from that thorough 
review, and particularly from the con- 
tributions of the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Dr. Trm LEE Carter, and the senior 
majority member, Mr. Davip SATTER- 
FIELD, who interest in this area is a long- 
standing one. 

Let me summarize briefly some of the 
maior improvements our subcommittee 
and full committee made in this bill. 

We limited to 2 years the period for 
which a patient could give written au- 
thorization for the disclosure of his or 
her medical records to third parties. 
(An excevtation to this limitation was 
made to accommodate the needs of vet- 
erans’ service organizations.) This 
change will eliminate perpetual con- 
sents, under which patients unwittingly 
give up all control over the use of their 
medical records. 

We modified the reouirement that 


medical care facilities allow inspection 
of medical information about a patient 


by that patient in order to permit fa- 
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cilities to make available a copy of the 
information, rather than the original. 
This gives facilities concerned with the 
integrity of their medical records the 
flexibility of providing the patient with 
the original or with a copy of the docu- 
ment, at their option. 

We added a requirement that, in the 
case of disclosures of medical informa- 
tion for purposes of hzelth research, 
the person conducting the research proj- 
ect must notify the chief medical officer 
of the State at least 7 days before the 
medical care facility holding the records 
sought actually makes the records 
available. This 1-week notice will give 
the State official an opportunity to take 
whatever additional steps might be au- 
thorized under State law to protect the 
privacy of the medical information 
sought in connection with the proposed 
research. 

We specified that, if a medical care 
facility discloses medical information 
about a patient without a patient’s 
consent to a health researcher, a public 
health investigator, an auditor, or for 
health and safety purposes, the facility 
is required to maintain an accounting 
of the disclosure and to make the ac- 
counting available to the patient on re- 
quest. The purpose of this accounting 
requirement, which will apply whenever 
information is recorded or removed, is 
to give patients the ability to determine 
to whom, and for what reasons their 
medical records were disclosed. 

In fashioning these and numerous 
other amendments to the Government 
Operations Committee bill, our subcom- 
mittee and full committee sought to bal- 
ance the patient’s interest in con- 
fidentiality against society’s legitimate 
needs for limited access to patient medi- 
cal information. I believe that we have 
succeeded in striking a reasonable, 
workable balance within a framework 
that does not unduly burden medical 
care facilities or their patients. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to conclude 
my remarks by expressing my deep per- 
sonal admiration for the contributions 
that my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
RICHARDSON PREYER, has made to the 
work of our subcommittee, the full com- 
mittee, and the House. During the 6 
years that I have had the privilege of 
serving with Judge Preyer on the sub- 
committee, he has consistently displayed 
the qualities to which all Members of 
this Chamber, regardless of partisan 
affiliation or ideological viewpoint, as- 
pire—fairness, integrity, sound judg- 
ment, the courage to take on difficult 
issues, and great dignity, whether in 
victory or in defeat. 

As the business of governing becomes 
ever more difficult, the house will need 
men and women of Judge PREYER’s cali- 
ber if it is to fulfill its institutional re- 
sponsibilities in this society. I greatly 
regret the departure of this eminent 
legislator, a man who so ably fulfilled 
the mission defined by his alma mater: 
“In the Nation's service.” © 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
PREYER) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 5935, as 
amended. 
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The question was taken. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3, rule XXVII, 
and the Chair’s prior announcement, fur- 
ther proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 2363, GEORGIA O'KEEFFE NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the Senate bill (S. 2363) to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Georgia 
O'Keeffe National Historic Site, and for 
other purpcses, with a House amend- 
ment thereto, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arizona? The Chair hears 
none and, without objection, appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. UDALL, 
PHILLIP BURTON, KASTENMEIER, FLORIO, 
SEBELIUS, and LAGOMARSINO. 

There was no objection. 


PAPERWORK REDUCTION ACT OF 
1980 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the bill (H.R. 6410) 
to reduce paperwork and enhance the 
economy and efficiency of the Govern- 
ment and the private sector by improv- 
ing Federal information policymaking, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Paperwork 
Reduction Act of 1980”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 35 of title 44, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“CHAPTER 35—COORDINATION OF FED- 

ERAL INFORMATION POLICY 
“Sec. 
“3501. 
“3502. 
“3503. 


Purpose. 

Definitions. a 

Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs. 

Authority and functions of Director. 

Assignment of tasks and deadlines. 

Federal agency responsibilities. 

Public information collection activ- 
ities—submission to Director; ap- 
proval and delegation. 

Determination of necessity for in- 
formation; hearing. 

Designation of central 
agency. 

Cooperation of agencies in making in- 
formation available. 

Establishment and operation of Fed- 
eral Information Locator System. 

Public protection. 

Director review of agency activities; 
reporting; agency response. 

Responsiveness to Congress. 

Administrative powers 

Rules and regulations. 

Consultation with other agencies and 
the public. 

Effect on existing laws and regula- 
tions. 

Access to information. 

Authorization of appropriations. 


"3504. 
“3505. 
"3506. 
“3507. 


“3508. 
“3509. collection 
“3510. 
“3511. 


“3512. 
“3513. 


“3514. 
“3515. 
“3516. 
“3517. 


“3518. 


“3519. 
“3520. 
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“§ 3501. Purpose 


“The purpose of this chapter is— 

“(1) to minimize the Federal paperwork 
burden for individuals, small businesses, 
State and local governments, and other per- 
sons; 

“(2) to minimize the cost to the Federal 
Government of collecting, maintaining, us- 
ing, and disseminating information; 

“(3) to maximize the usefulness of infor- 
mation collected by the Federal Government; 

“(4) to coordinate, integrate and, to the 
extent practicable and appropriate, make 
uniform Federal information policies and 
practices; 

“(5) to ensure that automatic data proc- 
essing and telecommunications technologies 
are acquired and used by the Federal Govern- 
ment in a manner which improves service 
delivery and program management, in- 
creases productivity, reduces waste and 
fraud, and, wherever practicable and appro- 
priate, reduces the information processing 
burden for the Federal Government and for 
persons who provide information to the 
Federal Government; and 

“(6) to ensure that the collection, main- 
tenance, use and dissemination of infor- 
mation by the Federal Government is 
consistent with applicable laws relating to 
confidentiality, including section 552a of 
title 5, United States Code, known as the 
Privacy Act. 


“§ 3502. Definitions 


“As used in this chapter— 

(1) the term ‘agency’ means any execu- 
tive department, military department, 
Government corporation, Government con- 
trolled corporation, or other establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government 
(including the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent), or any independent regulatory 
agency, but does not include the General 
Accounting Office, Federal Election Com- 
mission, the governments of the District of 
Columbia and of the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, and their various 
subdivisions, or Government-owned con- 
tractor-operated facilities including labora- 
tories engaged in national defense research 
and production activities; 

“(2) the terms ‘automatic data process- 
ing,’ ‘automatic data processing equipment,’ 
and ‘telecommunications’ do not include 
any data processing or telecommunications 
system or equipment, the function, opera- 
tion or use of which— 

“(A) involves intelligence activities; 

“(B) involves cryptologic activities related 
to national security; 

“(C) involves the direct command and 
control of military forces; 


“(D) involves equipment which is an inte- 
gral part of a weapon or weapons system; or 

“(E) is critical to the direct fulfillment 
of military or intelligence missions, pro- 
vided that this exclusion shall not include 
automatic data processing or telecommuni- 
cations equipment used for routine adminis- 
trative and business applications such as 
payroll finance, logistics, and personnel 
management; 

“(3) the term ‘burden’ means the time, 
effort, or financial resources expended by 
persons to provide information to a Federal 
agency, 

“(4) the term ‘collection of information’ 
means the obtaining or soliciting of facts 
or opinions by an agency through the use 
of written report forms, application forms, 


schedules, questionnaires, reporting or 
recordkeeping requirements, or other similar 


methods calling for either— 


“(A) answers to identical questions posed 
to, or identical reporting or recordkeeping 
requirements imposed on, ten or more per- 
sons, other than agencies, instrumentalities, 
or employees of the United States; or 

“(B) answers to questions posed to agen- 
cies, instrumentalities, or employees of the 
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United States which are to be used for gen- 
eral statistical purposes; 

“(5) the term ‘data element’ means a dis- 
tinct piece of information such as a name, 
term, number, abbreviation, or symbol; } 

“(6) the term ‘data element dictionary 
means a system containing standard and 
uniform definitions and cross references for 
commonly used data elements; 

“(7) the term ‘data profile’ means a synop- 
sis of the questions contained in an infor- 
mation. collection request and the official 
name of the request, the location of infor- 
mation obtained or to be obtained through 
the request, a description of any compila- 
tions, analyses, or reports derived or to be 
derived from such information, any record 
retention requirements associated with the 
request, the agency responsible for the re- 
quest, the statute authorizing the request, 
and any other information necessary to 
identify, obtain, or use the data contained 
in such information; 

“(8) the term ‘Director’ means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget; 

“(9) the term ‘directory of information 
resources’ means a catalog of information 
collection requests, containing a data profile 
for each request; 

(10) the term ‘independent regulatory 
agency’ means the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Mine Enforce- 
ment Safety and Health Review Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, the Occcupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion, the Postal Rate Commission, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and any 
other similar agency designated by statute 
as a Federal independent regulatory agency 
or commission; 

“(11) the term ‘information collection re- 
quest’ means a written report form, applica- 
tion form, schedule, questionnaire. report- 
ing or recordkeeping requirements. or other 
similar method calling for the collection of 
information; 

“(12) the term ‘information referral sery- 
ice’ means the function that assists officials 
and persons in obtaining access to the Fed- 
eral Information Locator System; 

“(13) the term ‘information systems’ 
means Management information systems; 

“(14) the term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, association, corporation, 
business trust, or legal representative, an 
organized group of individuals, a State, ter- 
ritorial, or local government or branch there- 
of, or a political subdivision of a State, ter- 
ritory, or local government or a branch of a 
political subdivision; 

(15) the term ‘practical utility’ means 
the ability of an agency to use information 
it collects, particularly the capability to 
process such information in a timely and 
useful fashion; and 

“(16) the term ‘recordkeeping reauire- 
ment’ means a requirement imposed by an 
aa on persons to maintain specified rec- 
ords. 


“§ 3503. Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs 


“(a) There is established in the Office of 
Management and Budget an office to be 
known as the Office of Information and Reg- 
ulatory Affairs. 

“(b) There shall be at the head of the 
Office an Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by, and who shail report directly to, 
the Director. The Director shall delegate to 
the Administrator the authority to adminis- 
ter all functions under this chapter, except 
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that any such delegation shall not relieve 
the Director of responsibility for the admin- 
istration of such functions. The Administra- 
tor shall serve as principal adviser to the 
Director on Federal information policy. 

“§ 3504, Authority and functions of Director 


“(a) The Director shall develop and im- 
plement Federal information policies, prin- 
ciples, standards, and guidelines and shall 
provide direction and oversee the review and 
approval of information collection requests, 
the reduction of the paperwork burden, Fed- 
eral statistical activities, records manage- 
ment activities, privacy of records, interagen- 
cy sharing of information, and acquisition 
and use of automatic data processing tele- 
communications, and other technology for 
managing information resources. The au- 
thority under this section shall be exercised 
consistent with applicable law. 

“(b) The general information policy func- 
tions of the Director shall include— 

(1) developing and implementing uni- 
form and consistent information resources 
management policies and overseeing the de- 
velopment of information management prin- 
ciples, standards, and guidelines and pro- 
moting their use; 

“(2) initiating and reviewing proposals for. 
changes in legislation, regulations, and 
agency procedures to improve information 
practices, and informing the President and 
the Congress on the progress made therein; 

“(3) coordinating, through the review of 
budget proposals and as otherwise provided 
in this section, agency information practices; 

“(4) promoting, through the use of the 
Federal Information Locator System, the re- 
view of budget proposals and other methods, 
greater sharing of information by agencies; 

“(5) evaluating agency information man- 
agement practices to determine their ade- 
quacy and efficiency, and to determine com- 
pliance of such practices with the policies, 
principles, standards, and guidelines promul- 
gated by the Director; and 

“(6) overseeing planning for, and conduct 
of research with respect to, Federal collec- 
tion, processing, storage, transmission, and 
use of information. 

“(c) The information collection request 
clearance and other paperwork control func- 
tions of the Director shall include— 

“(1) reviewing and approving information 
collection requests proposed by agencies; 

“(2) determining whether the collection 
of information by an agency is necessary for 
the proper performance of the functions of 
the agency, including whether the informa- 
tion will have practical utility for the agency; 

“(3) ensuring that all information collec- 
tion requests— 

“(A) are inventoried, display a control 
number and, when appropriate, an expira- 
tion date; 

“(B) indicate the request is in accordance 
with the clearance requirements of section 
3507; and 

“(C) contain a statement to inform the 
person receiving the request why the infor- 
mation is being collected, how it is to be used, 
and whether responses to the request are 
voluntary, required to obtain a benefit, or 
mandatory; 

“(4) designating as appropriate, in accord- 
ance with section 3509, a collection agency to 
obtain information for two or more agencies; 

“(5) setting goals for reduction of the bur- 
dens of Federal information collection 
requests; 

“(6) overseeing action on the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Federal Paper- 
work; and 

“(7) designing and operating, in accord- 
ance with section 3511, the Federal Informa- 
tion Locator System. 

“(d) The statistical policy and coordina- 
tion functions of the Director shall include— 

“(1) developing long range pians for the 
improved performance of Federal statistical 
activities and programs; 

“(2) coordinating, through the review of 
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budget proposals and as otherwise provided 
in this section, the functions of the Federal 
Government with respect to gathering, inter- 
preting, and disseminating statistics and sta- 
tistical information; 

“(3) developing and implementing Govern- 
ment-wide policies, principles, standards, and 
guidelines concerning statistical collection 
procedures and methods, statistical data 
classifications, and statistical information 
presentation and dissemination; and 

“(4) evaluating statistical program per- 
formance and agency compliance with Gov- 
ernment-wide policies, principles, standards, 
and guidelines. 

“(e) The records management functions of 
the Director shall include— 

(1) providing advice and assistance to the 
Administrator of General Services in order to 
promote coordination in the administration 
of chapters 29, 31, and 33 of this title with the 
information policies, principles, standards, 
and guidelines established under this 
chapter; 

(2) reviewing compliance by agencies with 
the requirements of chapters 29, 31, and 33 of 
this title and with regulations promulgated 
by the Administrator of General Services 
thereunder; and 

“(3) coordinating records management 
policies and programs with related informa- 
tion programs such as information collection, 
statistics, automatic data processing and tele- 
communications, and similar activities. 

“(f) The privacy functions of the Director 
shall include— 

“(1) developing and implementing policies, 
principles, standards, and guidelines on in- 
formation disclosure and confidentiality, and 
on safeguarding the security of information 
collected or maintained by or on behalf of 
agencies; 

“(2) providing agencies with advice and 
guidance about information security, restric- 
tion, exchange, and disclosure; and 

“(3) monitoring compliance with section 
552a of title 5, United States Code, and 
related information management laws. 

“(g) The Federal automatic data process- 
ing and telecommunications functions of the 
Director shall include— 

“(1) developing and implementing policies, 
principles, standards, and guidelines for au- 
tomatic data processing and telecommunica- 
tions functions and activities of the Federal 
Government, and overseeing the establish- 
ment of standards under section 111(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949; 

“(2) monitoring the effectiveness of, and 
compliance with, directives issued pursuant 
to sections 110 and 111 of such Act of 1949 
and reviewing proposed determinations un- 
der section 111(g) of such Act; 

“(3) providing advice and guidance on the 
acquisition and use of automatic data 
processing and telecommunications equip- 
ment, and coordinating, through the review 
of budget proposals and other methods, 
agency proposals for acquisition and use of 
such equipment; 

“(4) promoting the use of automatic data, 
processing and telecommunications equip- 
ment by the Federal Government to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the use and dis- 
semination of data in the operation of Fed- 
eral programs; and 

“(5) initiating and reviewing proposals for 
changes in legislation, regulations, and 
agency procedures to improve automatic 
data processing and telecommunications 
practices, and informing the President and 
the Congress of the progress made therein. 


“(h) (1) As soon as practicable, but no 
later than publication of a notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking in the Federal Register, 
each agency shall forward to the Director 
a copy of any proposed rule which contains 
a collection of information requirement and 
upon request, information necessary to make 
the determination required pursuant to this 
section. 
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(2) Within sixty days after the notice of 
proposed rulemaking is published in the Fed- 
eral Register, the Director may file public 
comments pursuant to the standards set 
forth in section 3508 on the collection of in- 
formation requirement contained in the pro- 
posed rule. 

“(3) When a final rule is published in the 
Federal Register, the agency shall explain 
how any collection of information require- 
ment contained in the final rule responds to 
the comments, if any, filed by the Director 
or the public, or explain why it rejected 
those comments. 

“(4) The Director has no authority to 
disapprove any collection of information 
requirement specifically contained in an 
agency rule, if he has received notice and 
failed to comment on the rule within sixty 
days of the notice of proposed rulemaking. 

“(5) Nothing in this section prevents the 
Director, in his discretion— 

“(A) from disapproving any information 
collection request which was not specifically 
required by an agency rule; 

“(B) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement contained in an 
agency rule, if the agency failed to comply 
with the requirements of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection; or 

“(C) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement contained in a 
final agency rule, if the Director finds within 
sixty days of the publication of the final 
rule that the agency’s response to his com- 
ments filed pursuant to paragraph (2) of 
this subsection was unreasonable. 

“(D) from disapproving any collection of 
information requirement where the Direc- 
tor determines that the agency has substan- 
tially modified in the final rule the collec- 
tion of information requirement contained 
in the proposed rule where the agency has 
not given the Director the information re- 
quired in paragraph (1), with respect to the 
modified collection of information require- 
ment, at least sixty days before the issu- 
ance of the final rule. 

“(6) The Director shall make publicly 
available any decision to disapprove a col- 
lection of information requirement con- 
tained in an agency rule, together with the 
reasons for such decision. 

“(7) The authority of the Director under 
this subsection is subject to the provisions 
of section 3507(c). 

“(8) This subsection shall apply only 
when an agency publishes a notice of pro- 
posed rulemaking and requests public 
comments. 

“(9) There shall be no judicial review of 
any kind of the Director’s decision to ap- 
prove or not to act upon a collection of 
information requirement contained in an 
agency rule. 


“§ 3505. Assignment of tasks and deadlines 


“In carrying out the functions under this 
chapter, the Director shall— 

“(1) Upon enactment of this Act— 

“(A) set a goal to reduce the then exist- 
ing burden of Federal collections of infor- 
mation by 15 per centum by October 1, 1982; 
and 

“(B) for the year following, set a goal to 
reduce the burden which existed upon 
enactment by an additional 10 per centum; 

“(2) within one year after the effective 
date of this Act— 


“(A) establish standards and requirements 
for agency audits of all major information 
systems and assign responsibility for con- 
ducting Government-wide or multiagency 
audits, except the Director shall not assign 
such responsibility for the audit of major 
information systems used for the conduct of 
criminal investigations or intelligence activ- 
ities as defined in section 4-206 of Executive 
Order 12036, issued January 24, 1978, or suc- 
cessor orders, or for cryptologic activities 
that are communications security activities; 
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“(B) establish the Federal Information 
Locator System; 

“(C) identify areas of duplication in in- 
formation collection requests and develop a 
schedule and methods for eliminating dupli- 
cation; 

“(D) develop a proposal to augment the 
Federal Information Locator System to in- 
clude data profiles of major information 
holdings of agencies (used in the conduct of 
their operations) which are not otherwise 
required by this chapter to be included in 
the System; and 

“(E) identify initiatives which may 
achieve a 10 per centum reduction in the 
burden of Federal collections of information 
associated with the administration of Fed- 
eral grant programs; and 

“(3) within two years after the effective 
date of this Act— 

“(A) establish a schedule and a manage- 
ment control system to ensure that practices 
and programs of information handling dis- 
ciplines, including records management, are 
appropriately integrated with the informa- 
tion policies mandated by this chapter; 

“(B) identify initiatives to improve pro- 
ductivity in Federal operations using infor- 
mation proecssing technology; 


“(C) develop a program to (i) enforce 
Federal information processing standards, 
particularly software language standards, at 
all Federal installations; and (ii) revitalize 
the standards development program estab- 
lished pursuant to section 759(f) (2) of title 
40, United States Code, separating it from 
peripheral technical assistance functions and 
directing it to the most productive areas; 

“(D) comnlete action on recommendations 
of the Commission on Federal Paperwork by 
implementing, implementing with modifica- 
tion or rejecting such recommendations in- 
cluding, where necessary, development of 
legislation to implement such recommen- 
dations; 

“(E) develop, in consultation with the 
Administrator of General Services, a five- 
year plan for meeting the automatic data 
processing and telecommunications needs of 
the Federal Government in accordance with 
the revuirements of section 111 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 759) and the pur- 
poses of this chapter; and 


“(F) submit to the President and the 
Congress legislative proposals to remove in- 
consistencies in Jaws and practices involv- 
ing privacy, confidentiality, and disclosure 
of information. 

"$ 3506, Federal agency responsibilities 


“(a) Each agency shall be responsible for 
carrying out its information management 
activities in an efficient effective, and eco- 
nomical manner, and for complying with the 
information policies, principles, standards, 
and guidelines prescribed by the Director. 

“(b) The head of each agency shall des- 
ignate, within three months after the ef- 
fective date of this Act, a fenior official or, 
in the case of military departments, and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, officials 
who report directly to such agency head to 
carry out the responsibilities of the agency 
under this chapter. If more than one official 
is appointed for the military departments 
the respective duties of the officials shall be 
clearly delineated. 

“(c) Each agency shall— 

“(1) systematically inventory its major 
information systems and periodically review 
its information management activities, in- 
cluding planning, budgeting, organizing, di- 
recting, training, promoting. controlling, 
and other managerial activities involving 
the collection, use, and dissemination of 
information; 

“(2) ensure its information systems do not 
overlap each other or duplicate the systems 
of other agencies; 
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“(3) develop procedures for assessing the 
paperwork and reporting burden of proposed 
legislation affecting such agency; 

“(4) assign to the official designated under 
subsection (b) the responsibility for the 
conduct of and accountability for any ac- 
quisitions made pursuant to a delegation of 
authority under section 111 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (40 U.S.C. 759); and 

“(5) ensure that information collection 
requests required by law or to obtain a 
benefit, and submitted to nine or fewer 
persons, contain a statement to inform the 
person receiving the request that the re- 
quest is not subject to the requirements of 
section 3507 of this chapter. 

“(d) The head of each agency shall estab- 
lish such procedures as necessary to ensure 
the compliance of the agency with the re- 
quirements of the Federal Information Lo- 
cator System, including necessary screening 
and compliance activities. 

“$3507. Public information collection ac- 
tivities—submission to Director; 
approval and delegation 

“(a) An agency shall not conduct or spon- 
sor the collection of information unless, in 
advance of the adoption or revision of the 
request for collection of such information— 

“(1) the agency has taken actions, includ- 
ing consultation with the Director, to— 

“(A) eliminate, through the use of the 
Federal Information Locator System and 
other means, information collections which 
seek to obtain information available from 
another source within the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

“(B) reduce to the extent practicable and 
appropriate the burden on persons who will 
provide information to the agency; and 

“(C) formulate plans for tabulating the 
information in a manner which will enhance 
its usefulness to other agencies and to the 
public; 

“(2) the agency (A) has submitted to the 
Director the proposed information collection 
request, copies of pertinent regulations and 
other related materials as the Director may 
specify, and an explanation of actions taken 
to carry out paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
and (B) has prepared a notice to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register stating that the 
agency has made such submission; and 

“(3) the Director has approved the pro- 
posed information collection request, or the 
period for review of information collection 
requests by the Director provided under sub- 
section (b) has elapsed. 

“(b) The Director shall, within sixty days 
of receipt of a proposed information collec- 
tion request, notify the agency involved of 
the decision to approve or disapprove the 
request and shall make such decisions pub- 
licly available. If the Director determines that 
a request submitted for review cannot be 
reviewed within sixty days, the Director may, 
after notice to the agency involved, extend 
the review period for an additional thirty 
days. If the Director does not notify the 
agency of an extension, denial, or approval 
within sixty days (or, if the Director has 
extended the review period for an additional 
thirty days and does not notify the agency of 
a denial or approval within the time of the 
extension), a control number shall be as- 
signed without further delay, the approval 
may be inferred, and the agency may collect 
the information for not more than one year. 

“(c) Any disapproval by the Director, in 
whole or in part, of a proposed information 
collection request of an independent regula- 
tory agency, or an exercise of authority 
under sections 3504(h) or 3509 concerning 
such an agency, may be voided, if the agency 
by a majority vote of its members overrides 
the Director's disapproval or exercise of 8u- 
thority. The agency shall certify each over- 
ride to the Director, shall explain the reasons 
for exercising the override authority. Where 
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the override concerns an information collec- 
tion request, the Director shall without fur- 
ther delay assign a control number to such 
request, and such override shall be valid for 
a period of three years. 

“(d) The Director may not approve an in- 
formation collection request for a period in 
excess of three years. 

“(e) If the Director finds that a senior of- 
ficial of an agency designated pursuant to 
section 3506(b) is sufficiently independent of 
program responsibility to evaluate fairly 
whether proposed information collection re- 
quests should be approved and has sufficient 
resources to carry out this responsibility ef- 
fectively, the Director may, by rule in 
accordance with the notice and comment 
provisions of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code, delegate to such official the au- 
thority to approve proposed requests in 
specific program areas, for specific purposes, 
or for all agency purposes. A delegation by 
the Director under this section shall not pre- 
clude the Director from reviewing individual 
information collection requests if the 
Director determines that circumstances war- 
rant such a review. The Director shall retain 
authority to revoke such delegations, both 
in general. and with regard to any specific 
matter. In acting for the Director, any of- 
ficial to whom approval authority has been 
delegated under this section shall comply 
fully with the rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Director. 

“(f) An agency shall not engage in a col- 
lection information without obtaining from 
the Director a control number to be dis- 
played upon the information collection re- 
quest. 

“(g) If an agency head determines a col- 
lection of information (1) is needed prior to 
the expiration of the sixty-day period for the 
review of information collection requests 
established pursuant to subsection (b), (2) 
is essential to the mission of the agency, and 
(3) the agency cannot reasonably comply 
with the provisions of this chapter within 
such sixty-day period because (A) public 
harm will result if normal clearance proce- 
dures are followed, or (B) an unanticipated 
event has occurred and the use of normal 
clearance procedures will prevent or disrupt 
the collection of information related to the 
event or will cause a statutory deadline to be 
missed, the agency head may request the 
Director to authorize such collection of in- 
formation prior to expiration of such sixty- 
day period. The Director shall avrrove or dis- 
approve any such authorization request 
within the time requestéd by the agency 
head and, if apvroved shall assign the in- 
formation collection request a control num- 
ber. Any collection of information con- 
ducted vursvant to this sybsection may be 
conducted without compliance with the 
provisions of this chapter for a maximum of 
ninety days after the date on which the 
Director received the request to authorize 
such collection. 

"§ 3508. Determination of necessity for infor- 
mation; hearing 

“Before apvroving a proposed information 
collection request, the Director shall deter- 
mine whether the collection of information 
by an agency is necessary for the proper per- 
formance of the functions of the agency, in- 
cluding whether the information will have 
practical utility. Before making a determina- 
tion the Director may give the agency and 
other interested persons an opportunity to be 
heard or to submit statements in writing. To 
the extent, if any, that the Director deter- 
mines that the collection of information by 
an agency is unnecessary, for any reason, the 
agency may not engage in the collection of 
the information. 

"$ 3509. Designation of central 
agency 

“The Director may designate a central col- 
lection agency to obtain information for two 
or more agencies if the Director determines 
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that the needs of such agencies for informa- 
tion will be adequately served by a single col- 
lection agency, and such sharing of data is 
not inconsistent with any applicable law. In 
such cases the Director shall prescribe (with 
reference to the collection of information) 
the duties and functions of the collection 
agency so designated and of the agencies for 
which it is to act as agent (including reim- 
bursement for costs). While the designation 
is in effect, an agency covered by it may not 
obtain for itself information which it is the 
duty of the collection agency to obtain. The 
Director may modify the designaticn from 
time to time as circumstances require. The 
authority herein is subject to the provisions 
of section 3507(c) of this chapter. 

“§ 3510. Cooperation of agencies in making 

information available 

“(a) The Director may direct an agency to 
make available to another agency, or an 
agency may make available to another 
agency, information obtained pursuant to an 
information collection request if the dis- 
closure is not inconsistent with any applica- 
ble law. 

“(b) If information obtained by an agency 
is released by that agency to another agency, 
all the provisions of law (including penalties 
which relate to the unlawful disclosure of 
information) apply to the officers and em- 
ployees of the agency to which information 
is released to the same extent and in the 
same manner as the provisions apply to the 
officers and employees of the agency which 
originally obtained the information. The of- 
ficers and employees of the agency to which 
the information is released, in addition, shall 
be subject to the same provisions of law, in- 
cluding penalties, relating to the unlawful 
disclosure of information as if the informa- 
tion had been collected directly by that 
agency. 

“$3511. Establishment and operation of Fed- 
eral Information Locator System 


“(a) There is established in the Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs a Federal 
Information Locator System (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘System’) 
which shall be composed of a directory of 
information resources, a data element dic- 
tionary, and an information referral service. 
The System shall serve as the authoritative 
register of all information collection re- 
quests. 

“(b) In designing and operating the Sys- 
tem, the Director shall— 

“(1) design and operate an indexing sys- 
tem for the System; 

“(2) require the head of each agency to 
prepare in a form specified by the Director, 
and to submit to the Director for inclusion 
in the System, a data profile for each Infor- 
mation collection request of such agency; 

“(3) compare data profiles for proposed in- 
formation collection requests against exist- 
ing profiles in the System, and make avail- 
able the results of such comparison to— 

“(A) agency officials who are planning new 
information collection activities; and 

“(B) on request, members of the general 
public; and 

“(4) ensure that no actual data, except 
descriptive data profiles necessary to iden- 
tify duplicative data or to locate informa- 
tion, are contained within the System. 

“§ 3512. Public protection 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no person shall be subject to any pen- 
alty for failing to maintain or provide in- 
formation to any agency if the information 
collection request involved was made after 
December 31, 1981, and does not display a 
current control number assigned by the Di- 
rector, or fails to state that such request 15 
not subject to this chapter. 

"§ 3513. Director review of agency activities; 
reporting; agency response 

“(a) The Director shall, with the advice 
and assistance of the Administrator of Gen- 
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eral Services, selectively review, at least once 
every three years, the Information manage- 
ment activities of each agency to ascertain 
their adequacy and efficiency. In evaluating 
the adequacy and efficiency of such activities, 
the Director shall pay particular attention 
to whether the agency has complied with 
section 3506. 

“(b) The Director shall report the results 
of the reviews to the appropriate agency 
head, the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations, and the com- 
mittees of the Congress having jurisdiction 
over legislation relating to the operations of 
the agency involved. 

“(c) Each agency which receives a report 
pursuant to subsection (b) shall, within 
sixty days after receipt of such report, pre- 
pare and transmit to the Director, the House 
Committee on Government Operations, the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations, and the committees of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over legislation re- 
lating to the operations of the agency, & 
written statement responding to the Direc- 
tor’s report, including a description of any 
measures taken to alleviate or remove any 
problems or deficiencies identified in such 
report. 


§ 3514. Responsiveness to Congress 


“(a) The Director shall keep the Congress 
and its committees fully and currently in- 
formed of the major activities under this 
chapter, and shall submit a report thereon 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives an- 
nually and at such other times as the Di- 
rector determines necessary. The Director 
shall include in any such report— 

“(1) proposals for legislative action needed 
to improve Federal] information management, 
including, with respect to information collec- 
tion, recommendations to reduce the burden 
on individuals, small businesses, State and 
local governments, and other persons; 

“(2) a compilation of legislative impedi- 
ments to the collection of information which 
the Director concludes that an agency needs 
but does not have authority to collect; 

“(3) an analysis by agency, and by cate- 
gories the Director finds useful and prac- 
ticable, describing the estimated reporting 
hours required of persons by information col- 
lection requests, including to the extent prac- 
ticable the direct budgetary costs of the 
agencies and identification of statutes and 
regulations which impose the greatest num- 
ber of reporting hours; 

“(4) a summary of accomplishments and 
planned initiatives to reduce burdens of Fed- 
eral information collection requests; 

“(5) a tabulation of areas of duplication in 
agency information collection requests iden- 
tified during the preceding year and efforts 
made to preclude the collection of duplicate 
information, including designations of cen- 
tral collection agencies; 

“(6) a list of each instance in which an 
agency engaged in the collection of informa- 
tion under the authority of section 3507(g) 
and an identification of each agency involved; 

“(7) a list of all violations of provisions 
of this chapter and rules, regulations, guide- 
lines, policies, and procedures issued pur- 
suant to this chapter; and 

"(8) with respect to recommendations of 
the Commission on Federal Paperwork— 

“(A) a description of the specific actions 
taken on or planned for each recommenda- 
tion 

“(B) a target date for implementing each 
recommendation accepted but not imple- 
mented; and 

“(C) an explanation of the reasons for any 
delay in completing action on such recom- 
mendations. 

“(b) The preparation of any report re- 
quired by this section shall not increase the 
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collection of information burden on persons 
outside the Federal Government. 
“$3515. Administrative powers 

“Upon the request of the Director, each 
agency (other than an independent regula- 
tory agency) shall, to the extent practicable, 
make its services, personnel, and facilities 
available to the Director for the performance 
of functions under this chapter. 


“§ 3516. Rules and regulations 


“The Director shall promulgate rules, reg- 
ulations, or procedures necessary to exercise 
the authority provided by this chapter. 
“$3517. Consultation with other agencies 

and the public 


“In the development of information poli- 
cies, plans, rules, regulations, procedures, and 
guidelines and in reviewing information col- 
lection requests, the Director shall provide 
interested agencies and persons early and 
meaningful opportunity to comment. 


“§ 3518. Effect on existing laws and regula- 
tions 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
chapter, the authority of an agency under 
any other law to prescribe policies, rules, reg- 
ulations, and procedures for Federal infor- 
mation activities is subject to the authority 
conferred on the Director by this chapter. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
deemed to affect or reduce the authority of 
the Secretary of Commerce or the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget pursu- 
ant to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1977 (as 
amended) and Executive order, relating to 
telecommunications and information policy, 
procurement and management of telecom- 
munications and information systems, spec- 
trum use, and related matters. 

“(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), this chapter does not apply to the col- 
lection of information— 

“(A) during the conduct of a Federal 
criminal investigation or prosecution, or dur- 
ing the disposition of a particular criminal 
matter; 

“(B) during the conduct of (1) a civil ac- 
tion to which the United States or any offi- 
cial or agency thereof is a party or (ii) an 
administrative action or investigation in- 
volving an agency against specific individ- 
uals or entities; 

“(C) by compulsory process pursuant to 
the Antitrust Civil Process Act and section 
13 of the Federal Trade Commission Im- 
provements Act of 1980; or 

“(D) during the conduct of intelligence 
activities as defined in section 4-206 of 
Executive Order 12036, issued January 24, 
1978, or successor orders, or during the con- 
duct of cryptologic activities that are com- 
munications security activities. 

“(2) This chapter applies to the collec- 
tion of information during the conduct of 
general investigations (other than informa- 
tion collected in an antitrust investigation 
to the extent provided in subparagraph (C) 
of paragraph (1)) undertaken with refer- 
ence to a category of individuals or entities 
such as a class of licensees or an entire 
industry. 

“(d) Nothing in this chapter shall be in- 
terpreted as increasing or decreasing the 
authority conferred by Public Law 89-306 
on the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, or the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

“(e) Nothing in this chapter shall be in- 
terpreted as increasing or decreasing the au- 
thority of the President, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget or the Director thereof, 
under the laws of the United States, with 
respect to the substantive policies and pro- 
grams of departments, agencies and offices, 
including the substantive authority of any 
Federal agency to enforce the civil rights 
laws. 
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“$ 3519. Access to information 


“Under the conditions and procedures 
prescribed in section 313 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921, as amended, the Di- 
rector and personnel in the Office of Infor- 
mation and Regulatory Affairs shall furnish 
such information as the Comptroller General 
may require for the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities. For this purpose, the Comptroller 
General or representatives thereof shall have 
access to all books, documents, papers and 
records of the Office. 


“$ 3520. Authorization of appropriations 


“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter, and for no other purpose, sums— 

(1) not to exceed $8,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981; 

“(2) not to exceed $8,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending Septemter 30, 1982; and 

“(3) not to exceed $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1983.” 

(b) The item relating to chapter 35 in the 
table of chapters for such title is amended 
to read as follows: 


“35. Coordination of Federal Information 
Policy.”. 

(c)(1) Section 2904(10) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(10) report to the appropriate oversight 
and appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress and to the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget annually and at 
such other times as the Administrator deems 
desirable (A) on the results of activities 
conducted pursuant to paragraphs (1) 
through (9) of this section, (B) on evalu- 
ations of responses by Federal agencies to 
any recommendations resulting from in- 
spections or studies conducted under para- 
graphs (8) and (9) of this section, and (C) 
to the extent practicable, estimates of costs 
to the Federal Government resulting from 
the failure of agencies to implement such 
recommendations.” 

(2) Section 2905 of such title is amended 
by redesignating the text thereof as subsec- 
tion (a) and by adding at the end of such 
section the following new subsection: 

“(b) The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall assist the Administrator for the 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs 
in conducting studies and developing stand- 
ards relating to record retention require- 
ments imposed on the public and on State 
and local governments by Federal agencies.”. 

Sec. 3. (a) The President and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall delegate to the Administrator for the 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs 
all functions, authority, and responsibility 
under section 103 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Procedures Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 
18b). 

(b) The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget shall delegate to the Ad- 
ministrator for the Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs all functions, authority, 
and responsibility of the Director under sec- 
tion 552a of title 5, United States Code, 
under Executive Order 12046 and Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 for telecommunications, 
and under section 111 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C. 759). 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 400A of the General 
Education Provisions Act is amended by 
(1) striking out “and” after “institutions” in 
subsection (a)(1)(A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘or’, and (2) by amending subsection 
(a) (3) (B) to read as follows: 

“(B) No collection of information or data 
acquisition activity subject to such pro- 
cedures shall be subject to any other review, 
coordination, or approval procedure outside 
of the relevant Federal agency, except as re- 
quired by this subsection and by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget under the rules and regulations 
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established pursuant to chapter 35 of title 
44, United States Code. If a requirement for 
information is submitted pursuant to this 
Act for review, the timetable for the Direc- 
tor’s approval established in section 3507 of 
the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 shall 
commence on the date the request is sub- 
mitted, and no independent submission to 
rie Director shall be required under such 
ct.”. 


(b) Section 201(e) of the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (30 
U.S.C. 1211) is repealed. 


(c) Section 708(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292h(f)) is repealed. 


(d) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 


“Administrator, Office of Information and 


Regulatory Affairs, Office of Management and 
Budget.”. 


A ne 5. This Act shall take effect on April 
, 1981. 


Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
reduce paperwork and enhance the economy 
and efficiency of the Government and the 
private sector by improving Federal informa- 
tion policymaking, and for other purposes.”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. BROOKS) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tlewoman from Maine (Mrs. SNoweE) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Brooks). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 6410 is the result of 
a growing awareness that the Federal 
Government needs to improve the man- 
agement and use of its information re- 
sources. Serious deficiencies exist in pres- 
ent agency management of these re- 
sources and, if allowed to continue, will 
drastically reduce the effectiveness of 
Government while, at the same time, im- 
pose an increasing burden on the public. 

The basic premise of this legislation 
is that information is a valuable resource 
and should be effectively managed like 
other resources. Based on this premise, 
the bill provides clear statutory authority 
to reduce the paperwork burdens gen- 
erated by the Government and to con- 
solidate the currently fragmented infor- 
mation policy responsibilities into a 
strong central management office in 
OMB. The consolidation of responsibili- 
ties will enable the OMB Director to pro- 
vide needed leadership and direction for 
the Government’s information activities. 
Successful implementation of this leg- 
islation will result in: First, substantially 
reduced costs and burdens to both the 
Government and the public; and second, 
enhanced Government efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

H.R. 6410 passed the House on 
March 24 of this year by a vote of 328 
to 13. The Senate amended and unani- 
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mously passed the House bill on Novem- 
a Senate version of the bill differs 
from the House-passed version in three 
ir The Senate amendment requires 
OMB to expedite the clearance of agency 
information collection requests when 
specific emergency conditions exist; 

Second. It insures that OMB's review 
of agency information collection requests 
will be coordinated with agency rule- 
making procedures established by the 
Administrative Procedure Act or other 
similar legislation; and 

Third. The amendment provides spe- 
cific exemptions from the bill for certain 
intelligence, defense, and investigatory 
activities. Existing statutes covering 
these activities are not affected by this 
amendment. 

I believe these amendments are in 
keeping with the objectives of the bill. 

There are several issues which have 
been raised by opponents of this legis- 
lation, principally the Air Force, which 
should be discussed. 

First, concerns have been expressed 
that H.R. 6410 would amplify failures of 
the existing ADP acquisition process by 
further complicating the acquisition 
process and expanding the roles of OMB 
and GSA, 

The opponents offer no explanation 
of their concern that the acquisit’on 
process will become more complicated as 
a result of H.R. 6410. In fact, H.R. 6410 
creates an environment necessary for 
simplifying the acquisition process. Lines 
of responsibility within each agency for 
information systems planning, manage- 
ment, and acquisition will be clearly 
drawn when H.R. 6410 is implemented. 
Today these responsibilities are frag- 
mented and uncoordinated—facts recog- 
nized by the Congress and by the Presi- 
dent’s ADP Reorganization Project. 

Nonetheless, there remains a concern 
that H.R. 6410 would expand the scope 
of the Brooks—Public Law 306—and the 
roles of GSA and OMB and that such 
expansion, if it were implemented, would 
be undesirable. This concern seems to 
fall in four areas: 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Assertions have been made that the 
bill amends the Brooks Act to bring tele- 
communications equipment under the 
ADP acquisition process. This is not true. 
GSA and OMB have broad Government- 
wide responsibilities for telecommunica- 
tions equipment and services established 
under existing laws and executive orders. 

These authorities are independent of 
the Brooks Act. H.R. 6410 does not add to 
GSA/OMB authority nor does it define 
telecommunications as subject to ADP 
procurement procedures. The bill ac- 
knowledges that ADP and telecommuni- 
cations are intricately related and are 
significant tools to be used by each 
agency. As such, these items are of suffi- 
cient Government-wide importance to 
warrant long-range planning, OMB at- 
tention, and congressional review. 

OPEN-ENDED MEANING OF ADP 

The opponents particularly dwell on 
the issue of “embedded” computers and 
makes note of some perceived GSA effort 
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last December to apply Brooks Act pro- 
cedures to “guided missiles, weapons fire 
control equipment, space vehicles, micro- 
circuits, and miniprocessors.” This ap- 
pears to be related to an episode of mis- 
understanding by DOD of communica- 
tions from GSA regarding the applica- 
bility of ADP procurement procedures. 
By law, GSA’s ADP procedures are ap- 
plied to commercially available general 
purpose computers. Defense or other sys- 
tems which only incidentally contain 
data processing components are acquired 
under other appropriate procurement 
procedures. 

This is consistent with interpretations 
of the Brooks’ Act by the Department of 
Justice and GAO. The Federal procure- 
ment regulations are soon to be reissued 
with this important point clarified. These 
revisions have been coordinated with 
DOD and all other Federal agencies. 

ADDITIONAL GSA PLANNING 


H.R. 6410 requires every agency to de- 
velop a 5-year plan for meeting their in- 
formation technology resource require- 
ments. GAO has repeatedly reported that 
the agencies have failed miserably in 
such planning activities. H.R. 6410 fur- 
ther requires that OMB, with the advice 
and assistance of GSA, develop a Gov- 
ernment-wide plan that will assure that 
the most recent technologies are known 
and are made available to meet the agen- 
cies’ requirements. Periodic reviews 
should be conducted in order to report 
to Congress the progress being made to- 
ward the objectives of the legislation. 

The opponents fear that GSA would 
expand its role into definitions of mis- 
sion agency ADP requirements. GSA is 
clearly prohibited from such incursions 
by existing statutes and the proposed 
legislation. 

OMB ADMINISTRATION OF THE BROOKS ACT 


The opponents also assert that OMB 
has not demonstrated competence in ad- 
ministering its current oversight and 
management responsibilities under the 
Brooks Act. This observation has been 
made on many occasions by the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
The OMB failing has been its passive 
acceptance of its Brooks Act role and its 
reluctance to provide leadership and di- 
rection. An active advocacy and over- 
sight role for OMB is needed and is re- 
quired by the proposed legislation. The 
opponents see H.R. 6410 as singling out 
ADP procurement for micromanagement 
by OMB where in fact the proposed leg- 
islation and thrust of governmental im- 
provement are far broader, much more 
necessary, and long overdue. 

POTENTIAL EXEMPTION FROM MANAGEMENT AND 
OVERSIGHT 

The second broad area I would like to 
address is the assertion that DOD should 
be totally exempt from the management 
and oversight principles established by 
the legislation. The justification for such 
an exemption appears to be twofold. 
First, there is a claim that ADP and 
telecommunications should not be in- 
cluded in a “paperwork reduction bill.” 
Second is the claim that strengthening 
oversight of DOD’s ADP and telecom- 
munications activities will weaken our 
national defense. 
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Turning to the first argument, I be- 
lieve it is necessary for the Congress and 
the public to understand that there is an 
inextricable interrelationship between 
information technology, paperwork, and 
redtape. 

The demand for governmental services 
has resulted in the creation of increasing 
numbers of complex Federal programs. 
This growth, coupled with the availabil- 
ity and application of modern technol- 
ogy, has fostered an almost addictive de- 
mand for more and more information. 
At the present, there are virtually no 
managerial and budgetary controls on 
this demand. The Government has 
treated information as a free good with- 
out regard to: First, the hidden costs to 
the public to provide information; and 
second, the costs to the Government to 
collect, use, and disseminate information. 

Even more importantly, the Govern- 
ment’s ability to manage information 
has not improved sufficiently to handle 
this information explosion. In fact, the 
Government’s traditional information 
systems are breaking down under the 
burden. Instead of providing timely and 
accurate information to manage Gov- 
ernment programs and services, these 
systems more often than not stifle com- 
munications between the Government 
and the people, mislead the Government 
decisionmakers, clog information chan- 
nels, and suffocate Government officials 
under mounds of computer printouts. 

Unless something is done to correct 
this waste and inefficiency, the Govern- 
ment will fall increasingly behind in 
meeting its responsibilities to the 
Amercan taxpayer. It was this finding 
that drove the Paperwork Commission 
to recommend the consolidation of all 
information policysetting activities, in- 
cluding ADP and telecommunications, 
into a central management office. The 
Commission believed strong central 
leadership was essential to bring about 
the basic fundamental changes that 
need to take place in the Government’s 
management of its information re- 
sources. 

As for the claim that increased over- 
sight will somehow harm our national 
defense effort, there is no evidence which 
has been presented that supports this 
assertion. 

The examples raised by the opponents 
are based on highly selective and mis- 
leading data. The claims that GSA has 
repeatedly interfered with DOD deter- 
minations of need for ADP equipment 
refers to efforts to stop sole-sourcing of 
“favored” vendors by military com- 
ponents. The claim that a significant 
portion of the lengthy acquisition time 
for complex ADP systems is attributable 
to delays caused by the procedures im- 
posed by the Brooks Act runs counter 
to recent G‘O studies that show the 
military departments responsible for 
most of the delay. Close examination of 
the other cases show no support for the 
conclusions drawn from them. Each 
case illustrates poor planning and poor 
judgment by military managers and not 
undue interference or delay by GSA, 
OMB, or Congress. 

I am happy to see that the Senate 
amendment supports the concept of 
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strong central management over the 
Government’s information activities. I 
urge the House to accept the Senate- 
passed bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6410, the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act of 1980. 

This bill, of which I am the principal 
cosponsor, has an extremely meritorious 
purpose: It creates a structure within 
the Federal Government for the better 
management of Federal information re- 
sources. Under the bill, the Office of 
Management and Budget is to set Gov- 
ernment-wide information policy, and 
each agency, through its single informa- 
tion resources manager, is to implement 
that policy. As an aspect of better man- 
agement, and a specific way in which the 
Federal paperwork burden can be re- 
duced, OMB is granted the power to ap- 
prove or reject any request which any 
agency proposes to make for the collec- 
tion of information from 10 or more 
persons. 

The version of the bill now before us— 
the version which was passed by the 
other body—is similar to the one which 
passed the House by a vote of 328 to 13 
last March. The most significant differ- 
ence between the two measures is the 
inclusion of a new subsection 3504(h) in 
the Senate version. The Senate provision 
is innovative in that it attempts to link 
the regulation-writing process with the 
collection of information by the Federal 
Government. The provision does this by 
mandating that OMB review and com- 
ment on each proposed regulation which 
contains a requirement for the collection 
of information. 

Because subsection 3504(h) which the 
Senate has added to the bill is extremely 
complex, I think it is essential to clarify 
three points about it: 

«First, OMB's authority to review and 
comment on portions of proposed regu- 
lations which require the collection of 
information is supplemental to that 
agency's authority to approve or reject 
specific information collection requests. 
No matter what its action may have been 
with regard to a proposed regulation, 
OMB may freely aprrove or reject any 
specific collection request deriving from 
such a regulation. 

Second, in reviewing proposed regula- 
tions, OMB may disapprove any collec- 
tion requirement which it finds “unrea- 
sonable”— which is to say, not of sound 
judgment in the opinion of the OMB 
Director. The purpose of 3504 (h) (5) (C) 
is not to restrict unduly the ability of 
OMB to act, but to insure that in acting, 
OMB have justification for what it does. 

Third, decisions by OMB under this 
provision are not reviewable in court. 
Section 3504(h)(9) states that there 
shall be no judicial review of any OMB 
decision to approve or not act upon a 
proposed regulation; because the power 
to approve implies the power to disap- 
prove, this paragraph in effect forbids 
court challenge of any decision to pursue 
any of the options open to OMB—ap- 
proval, disapproval, or inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure has been 
through many forms and many delibera- 
tions since its essence was recommended 
by the Commission on Federal Paper- 
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work 3 years ago. I would be very pleased 
to have all my colleagues assist it over 
its final legislative hurdle today, and I 
look forward to important managerial 
improvements in the Federal Govern- 
ment as it becomes law. 

Mrs. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Brooks) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
concur in the Senate amendments to the 
bill, H.R. 6410. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate amendments to the bill, H.R. 6410, 
were concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RED RIVER COMPACT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 7206, to grant the consent of the 
United States to the Red River Compact 
among the States of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. The consent of Congress is 
hereby given to the Red River Compact 
among the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, of May 12, 1978, as 
ratified by the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, as follows: 

PREAMBLE 


The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, pursuant to the acts of 
their respective Governors or legislatures, or 
both, being moved by considerations of in- 
terstate comity, have resolved to compact 
with respect to the water of the Red River 
and its tributaries. By Act of Congress, Pub- 
lic Law No. 346 (84th Congress, First Ses- 
sion), the content of the United States has 
been granted for said States to negotiate 
and enter into a compact providing for an 
eqvitable apportionment of such water; and 
pursuant to that Act the President has des- 
ienated the representative of the United 
States. 

Further, the consent of Congress has been 
given for two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements relating to water 
pollution control by the provisions of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public 
Law 92-500, 33 U.S.C. 125 et. seq.). 

The Sienatory States acting through their 
duly authorized Compact Commissioners, 
after several years of negotiations, have 
agreed to an eauitable apportionment of 
the water of the Red Piv*r end its tribu- 
tarles end do hereby submit and recommend 
that this comnact be adopted by the re- 
spective legislatvres and approved by Con- 
gress as hereinafter set forth: 

ARTICLE I 
PURPOSES 

SecTion 1.01. The principal purposes of 
this Compact are; 

(a) To promote interstate comity and 
remove causes of controversy between each 
of the affected states by governing the use, 
control and distribution of the interstate 
water of the Red River and its tributaries; 
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(b) To provide an equitable apportion- 
ment among the Signatory States of the 
water of the Red River and its tributaries; 

(c) To promote an active program for the 
control and alleviation of natural deterio- 
ration and pollution of the water of the 
Red River Basin and to provide for enforce- 
ment of laws related thereto; 

(d) To provide the means for an active 
program for the conservation of water, pro- 
tection of lives and property from floods, 
improvement of water quality, development 
of navigation and regulation of flows in the 
Red River Basin; and 

(e) To provide a basis for state or joint 
state planning and action by ascertaining 
and identifying each state's share in the 
interstate water of the Red River Basin and 
the apportionment thereof. 


ARTICLE II 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Secrion 2.01. Each Signatory State may 
use the water allocated to it by the Com- 
pact in any manner deemed beneficial by 
that state. Each state may freely administer 
water rights and uses in accordance with 
the laws of that state, but such uses shall 
be subject to the availability of water in 
accordance with the apportionments made 
by this Compact. 

SECTION 2.02. The use of water by the 
United States in connection with any Fed- 
eral project shall be in accordance with the 
Act of Congress authorizing the project and 
the water shall be charged to the state or 
states receiving the benefit therefrom. 

Section 2.03. Any Signatory State using 
the channel of Red River or its tributaries to 
convey stored water shall be subject to an 
appropriate reduction in the amount which 
may be withdrawn at the point of removal 
to account for transmission losses. 

Section 2.04. The failure of any state to 
use any portion of the water allocated to it 
shall not constitute relinquishment or for- 
feiture of the right to such use. 

SECTION 2.05. Each Signatory State shall 
have the right to: 

(a) Construct conservation storage ca- 
pacity for the impoundment of water al- 
located by this Compact; 

(b) Replace within the same area any stor- 
age capacity recognized or authorized by this 
Compact made unusable by any cause, in- 
cluding losses due to sediment storage; 

(c) Construct reservoir storage capacity for 
the purposes of flocd and sediment control 
as well as storage of water which is either 
imported or is to be exported if such storage 
does not adversely affect the delivery of wa- 
rig apportioned to any other Signatory State; 
an 

(d) Use the bed and banks of the Red 
River and its tributaries to convey stored 
water, imported or exported water, and water 
apportioned according to this Compact. 

SECTION 2.06. Signatory States may cooper- 
ate to obtain construction of facilities of 
joint benefits to such states. 


SEcTION 2.07. Nothing in this Compact shall 
be deemed to impair or affect the powers, 
rights, or obligations of the United States, 
or those claiming under its authority, in, over 
and to water of the Red River Basin. 


SEcTION 2.08. Nothing in this Compact shall 
be construed to include within the water ap- 
portioned by this Compact any water con- 
sumed in each state by livestock or for do- 
mestic purposes; provided, however, the stor- 
age of such water is in accordance with the 
laws of the respective states but any such im- 
poundment shall not exceed 200 acre-feet, 
or such smaller quantity as may be provided 
for the laws of each state. 

SECTION 2.09. In the event any state shall 
import water into the Red River Basin from 
any other river basin, the Signatory State 
making the importation shall have the use of 
such imported water. 
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SECTION 2.10. Nothing In this Compact shall 
be deemed to: 

(a) Interfere with or impair the right or 
pow@ér of any Signatory State to regulate 
within its boundaries the appropriation, use, 
and control of water, or quality of water, not 
inconsistent with its obligations under this 
Compact; 

(b) Repeal or prevent the enactment of 
any legislation or the enforcement of any 
requirement by any Signatory State impos- 
ing any additional conditions or restrictions 
to further lessen or prevent the pollution or 
natural deterioration of water within its ju- 
risdiction; provided nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall alter any provision of this 
Compact dealing with the apportionment of 
water or the rights thereto; or 

(c) Waive any state's immunity under the 
Eleventh Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, or as constituting the 
consent of any state to be sued by its own 
citizens. 

SecTIon 2.11. Accounting for apportion- 
ment purposes on interstate streams shall 
not be mandatory under the terms of the 
Compact until one or more affected states 
deem the accounting necessary. 

SECTION 2.12. For the purposes of appor- 
tionment of the water among the Signatory 
States, the Red River is hereby divided into 
the following major subdivision: 

(a) Reach I—the Red River and tributaries 
from the New Mexico-Texas State boundary 
to Denison Dam; 

(b) Reach II—the Red River from Denison 
Dam to the point where it crosses the Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana state boundary and all tribu- 
tarles which contribute to the flow of the 
River within this reach; 

(c) Reach IlI—the tributaries west of the 
Red River which cross the Texas-Loulisiana 
state boundary, the Arkansas-Louisiana state 
boundary, and those which cross both the 
Texas-Arkansas state boundary and the 
Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary; 

(d) Reach IV—the tributaries east of the 


Red River in Arkansas which cross the Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana state boundary; and 


(e) Reach V—that portion of the Red 
River and tributaries in Louisiana not in- 
cluded in Reach ITI or in Reach IV. 

Section 2.13. If any part or application of 
this Compact shall be declared invalid by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, all other 
severable provisions and applications of this 
Compact shall remain in full force and effect. 

SECTION 2.14. Subiect to the availability of 
water in accordance with this Compact, 
nothing in this Compact shall be held or 
construed to alter, impair, or increase, vall- 
date, or prejudice any existing water right or 
right of water use that is legally recognized 
on the effective date of this Compact by 
either statutes or courts of the Signatory 
State within which it is located. 

ARTICLE IIT 
DEFINITIONS 

SECTION 3.01. In this Compact: 

(a) The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas are referred to as 
“Arkansas,” “Louisiana,” “Oklahoma,” and 
“Texas,” respectively, or individually as 

State” or “Signatory State,” or collectively 
as “States” or “Signatory States.” 

(b) The term “Red River” means the 
stream below the crossing of the Texas- 
Oklahoma state boundary at longitude 100 
degrees west. 

(c) The term “Red River Basin" means all 
of the natural drainage area of the Red River 
and its tributaries east of the New Mexico- 
Texas state boundary and above its junction 
with Atchafalaya and Old Rivers. 

(d) The term “water of the Red River 
Basin” means the water originating in any 
part of the Red River Basin and flowing to or 
in the Red River or any of its tributaries. 
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(e) The term “tributary” means any 
stream which contributes to the flow of the 
Red River. 

(f) The term “interstate tributary” means 
@ tributary of the Red River, the drainage 
area of which includes portions of two or 
more Signatory States. 

(g) The term “intrastate tributary” means 
a tributary of the Red River, the drainage 
area of which is entirely within a single Sig- 
natory State. 

(h) The term “Commission” means the 
agency created by Article IX of this Compact 
for the administration thereof. 

(i) The term “pollution” means the alter- 
ation of the physical, chemical or biological 
characteristics of water by the acts or instru- 
mentalities of man which create or are likely 
to result in a material and adverse effect 
upon human beings, domestic or wild ani- 
mals, fish and other acquatic life, or ad- 
versely affect any other lawful use of such 
water; provided, that for the purpose of this 
Compact, “pollution” shall not mean or in- 
clude “natural deterioration.” 

(j) The term “natural deterioration” 
means the material reduction in the quality 
of water resulting from the leaching of solu- 
bles from the soils and rocks through or over 
which the water flows naturally. 

(k) The term “designated water” means 
water released from storage, paid for by non- 
Federal interests, for delivery to a specific 
point of use or diversion. 

(1) The term “undesignated water” means 
all water released from storage other than 
“designated water.” 

(m) The term “conservation storage ca- 
pacity” means that portion of the active 
capacity of reservoirs available for the stor- 
age of water for subsequent beneficial use, 
and it excludes any portion of the capacity 
of reservoirs allocated solely to flood control 
and sediment control, or either of them. 

(n) The term “runoff” means both the 
portion of precipitation which runs off the 
surface of a drainage area and that portion 
of the precipitation that enters the streams 
after passing through the portions of the 
earth. 

ARTICLE IV 


APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH I 
Oklahoma—Tezas 


Subdivision of Reach I and Apportionment 
of Water Therein 


Reach I of the Red River is divided into 
topographical subbasins, with the water 
therein allocated as follows: 

Section 4.01. Subbasin 
streams—Texas, 


(a) This includes the Texas portion of 
Buck Creek, Sand (lebos) Creek, Salt Fork 
Red River, Elm Creek, North Fork Red River, 
Sweetwater Creek, and Washita River, to- 
gether with all their tributaries in Texas 
which lie west of the 100th Meridian. 


(b) The annual flow within this subbasin 
is hereby apportioned sixty (60) percent to 
Texas and forty (40) percent to Oklahoma. 

SECTION 4.02. Subbasin 2—Intrastate and 
Interstate streams—Oklahoma. 

(a) This subbasin is com~osed of all trib- 
utaries of the Fed River in Oklahoma and 
portions thereof upstream to the Texas- 
Oklahoma state boundary at longitude 100 
degrees west, beginning from Denison Dam 
and upstream to and including Buck Creek. 

(b) The State of Oklahoma shall have free 
and unrestricted use of the water of this 
subbasin. 

SECTION. 4.03. 
streams— Texas. 

(a) This includes the tributaries of the 
Red River in Texas, beginning from Denison 
Dam and upstream to and including Prairie 
Dog Town Fork Red River. 


1—Interstate 
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(b) The State of Texas shall have free and 
unrestricted use of the water in this sub- 
basin. 

Secrion 4.0¢. Subbasin 4—Mainstem of 
the Red River and Lake Texoma. 

(a) This subbasin includes all of Lake 
Texoma and the Red River beginning at 
Denison Dam and continuing upstream to 
the Texas-Oklahoma state boundary at 
longitude 100 degrees west. 

(b) The storage of Lake Texoma and flow 
from the mainstem of the Red River into 
Lake Texoma is apportioned as follows: 

(1) Oklahoma 200,000 acre-feet and Texas 
200,000 acre-feet, which quantities shall in- 
clude existing allocations and uses; and 

(2) Additional quantities in a ratio of fifty 
(50) percent to Oklahoma and fifty (50) 
percent to Texas. 

Secrion 4.05. Special Provisions. 

(a) Texas and Oklahoma may construct, 
jointly or in cooperation with the United 
States, storage or other facilities for the con- 
servation and use of water; provided that 
any facilities constructed on the Red River 
boundary between the two states shall not 
be inconsistent with the Federal legislation 
authorizing Denison Dam and Reservoir 
project. 

(b) Texas shall not accept for filing, or 
grant a permit, for the construction of a 
dam to impound water solely for irrigation, 
flood control, soil conservation, mining and 
recovery of minerals, hydroelectric power, 
navigation, recreation and pleasure, or for 
any other purpose other than for domestic, 
municipal, and industrial water supply, on 
the mainstream of the North Fork Red River 
or any of its tributaries within Texas above 
Lugert-Altus Reservoir until the date that 
lmovorted water, sufficient to meet the mu- 
nicipal and irrigation needs of Western Okla- 
homa is provided, or until January 1, 2000, 
whichever occurs first. 


ARTICLE V 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH II 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Teras, and Louisiana 


Subdivision of Reach II and Allocation of 
Water Therein 


Reach II of the Red River is divided into 
topographic subbasins, and the water therein 
is allocated as follows: 

Secrion 65.01. Subbasin 
streams—Oklahoma. 

(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above existing, author- 
ized and proposed last downstream maior 
damsites, wholly in Oklahoma and flowing 
into Red River below Denison Dam and 
above the Oklahoma-Arkansas state bound- 
ary. These streams and their tributaries with 
existing authorized and proposed last down- 
stream major damsites are as follows: 


1— Intrastate 


Location 


Stream and site Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


Island-Bayou: Albany 3 IL. 
Blue River: Durant. __.. 47, o k 
Bogry River: Boswell.. 1, 243, 800 4 


Kiamichi River: Hugo.. 240, 700 x 22. 


(b) Oklahoma is apportioned the water of 
this subbasin and shall have unrestricted use 
thereof. 

SECTION 5.02. 
streams—Texas. 

(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above existing author- 
ized or proposed last downstream major 
damsites, wholly in Texas and flowing into 
Red River below Denison Dam and above the 
Texas-Arkansas state boundary. These 
streams and their tributaries with existing, 
authorized or proposed last downstream 
major damsites are as follows: 
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Location 


Stream and site Latitude Longitude 


Creek: 
Shawnee Cree 96 34.8 W 


96 21.5 W 
95 58.2 W 
95 58.0 W 
95 55.5 W 


95 32.9 W 
95 34.0 W 


9511.7 W 


94 58.7 W 
94 29.3 W 


94 27.3 W 


3348.1 N 
33 38.7 N 
33 42.9 N 
33 44,.1N 
33 44,5 N 


3351.2 N 
3343.7 N 


33 52.0 N 


3341.1 N 
33 33.0 N 


33 34.8 N 


Brushy Creek: Valley 
SO A 
Bois d'Arc Creek: 


New 


Bonham Reservoir 
Coffee na Creek: Coffee 


Mud Creek: KVW Ranch 
Lakes (3 


(b) Texas is apportioned the water of this 
subbasin and shall have unrestricted use 
thereof. 

Section 5.03. Subbasin 3—Interstate 
Streams—Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin includes Little River 
and its tributaries above Millwood Dam. 

(b) The States of Oklahoma and Arkansas 
shall have free and unrestricted use of the 
water of this subbasin within their respeéc- 
tive states, subject, however, to the limita- 
tion, that Oklahoma shall allow a quantity 
of water equal to 40 percent of the total run- 
off originating below the following existing, 
authorized or proposed last downstream 
major damsites in Oklahoma to flow into 
Arkansas: 


Location 


Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


95 04.9 W 
9455.4 W 


94 41.2 W 


Stream and site 


34 06.8 N 
34 08.5 N 


34 08.9 N 


Little River: Pine Creek... 70, 500 
Glover C eek: Lukfata.... 258, 600 
Mountain Fork River: 

Broken Bow. 


(c) Accounting will be on an annual basis 
unless otherwise deemed necessary by the 
States of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Section 5.04 Subbasin 4—Interstate 
streams—Texas and Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin shall consist of those 
streams and their tributaries above existing, 
authorized or proposed last downstream ma- 
jor dams.tes, originating in Texas and cross- 
ing the Texas-Arkansas state boundary be- 
fore flowing into the Red River in Arkansas. 
These streams and their tributaries with 
existing, authorized or proposed last down- 
stream major damsites are as follows: 


Location 


Latitude 


Stream and site Ac-ft Longitude 


McKinney Bayou Trib: 
Bringle Lake.. 3,052 3330.6N 
Barkman Creek: 
man Reservoir 15,900 3329.7 N 
Sulphur River: Texarkana. 386,900 3318.3 N 


94 06.2 W 


94 10.3 W 
94 09.6 W 


(b) The State of Texas shall have the free 
and unrestricted use of the water of this sub- 
basin. 

Section 5.05. Subbasin 5—Mainstream of 
the Red River and tributaries. 

(a) This subbasin includes that portion 
of the Red River, together with its tributaries, 
from Denison Dam down to the Arkansas- 
Louisiana state boundary, excluding all trib- 
utaries included in the other four subbasins 
of Reach II. 

(b) Water within this subbasin is allocated 
as follows: 

(1) The Signatory States shall have equal 
rights to the use of runoff originating in sub- 
basin 5 and undesignated water flowing into 
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subbasin 5, so long as the flow of the Red 
River at the Arkansas-Louisiana state bound- 
ary is 3,000 cubic feet per second or more, 
provided no state is entitled to more than 
25 percent of the water in excess of 3,000 
cubic feet per second. 

(2) Whenever the flow of the Red River at 
the Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary is 
less than 3,000 cubic feet per second, but 
more than 1,000 cubic feet per second, the 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
shall allow to flow into the Red River for 
delivery to the State of Louisiana a quantity 
of water equal to 40 percent of the total 
weekly runoff originating in subbasin 5 and 
40 percent of undesignated water flowing into 
subbasin 5; provided, however, that this re- 
quirement shall not be interpreted to require 
any state to release stored water. 

(3) Whenever the flow of the Red River 
at the Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary 
falls below 1,000 cubic feet per second, the 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
shall allow a quantity of water equal to all 
the weekly runoff originating in subbasin 5 
and all undesignated water flowing in sub- 
basin 5 within their respective states to flow 
into the Red River as required to maintain a 
1,000 cubic foot per second flow at the 
Arkansas- Louisiana state boundary. 

(c) Whenever the flow at Index, Arkansas, 
is less than 526 c.f.s., the states of Oklahoma 
and Texas shall each allow a quantity of 
water equal to 40 percent of the total weekly 
runoff originating in subbasin 5 within their 
respective states to flow into the Red River; 
provided however, this provision shall be in- 
voked only at the request of Arkansas, only 
after Arkansas has ceased all diversions from 
the Red River itself in Arkansas above Index, 
and only if the provisions of Subsections 5.05 
(b) (2) and (3) have not caused a limitation 
of diversions in subbasin 5. 

(d) No state guarantees to maintain a min- 
imum low flow to a downstream state. 

SECTION 5.06. Special Provisions. 

(a) Reservoirs within the limits of Reach 
II, subbasin 5, with a conservation storage 
capacity of 1,000 acre feet or less in existence 
or authorized on the date of the Compact 
pursuant to the rights and privileges granted 
by a Signatory State authorizing such res- 
ervoirs, shall be exempt from the provisions 
of Section 5.05; provided, if any right to store 
water in, or use water from, an existing ex- 
empt reservoir expires or is cancelled after 
the effective date of the Campact the exemp- 
tion for such rights provided by this section 
shall be lost. 

(b) A Signatory State may authorize a 
change in the purpose or place of use of 
water from a reservoir exempted by subpara- 
graph (a) of this section without losing that 
exemption, if the quantity of auhorized use 
and storage is not increased. 

(c) Additionally, exemptions from the pro- 
visions of Section 5.05 shall not apply to di- 
rect diversions from Red River to off-chan- 
nel reservoirs or lands. 

ARTICLE VI 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH III 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Tezas 
Subdivision of Reach III and Allocation of 
Water Therein 

Reach III of the Red River is divided into 
topographic subbasins, and the water therein 
allocated, as follows: 

SrcTIoN 6.01. Subbasin 
streams—Arkansas and Texas. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Texas por- 
tion of those streams crossing the Arkansas- 
Texas state boundary one or more times and 
flowing through Arkansas into Cypress 
Creek-Twelve Mile Bayou watershed in 
Louisiana. 

(b) Texas is apportioned sixty (60) per- 
cent of the runoff of this subbasin and shall 
have unrestricted use thereof; Arkansas is 
entitled to forty (40) percent of the runoff 
of this subbasin. 
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Srcrion 6.02. Subbasin 2—Interstate 
streams—Arkansas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Arkansas 
porvion of those streams flowing from gub- 
basin 1 into Arkansas, as well as other 
Streams in Arkansas which cross the Ark- 
ansas-Louisiana state boundary one or more 
times and flow into Cypress Creek-Twelve 
Mile Bayou watershed in Louisiana. 

(b) Arkansas is apportioned sixty (60) per- 
cent of the runoff of this subbasin and shall 
have unrestricted use thereof; Louisiana is 
entitled to forty (40) percent of the runoff 
of this subbasin. 

SEcTION 6.03. Subbasin 3—Interstate 
streams—Texas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Texas por- 
tion of all tributaries crossing the Texas- 
Louisiana state boundary one or more times 
and flowing into Caddo Lake, Cypress Creek- 
Twelve Mile Bayou or Cross Lake, as well as 
the Louisiana portion of such tributaries. 

(b) Texas and Louisiana within their re- 
spective boundaries shall each have the un- 
restricted use of the water of this subbasin 
subject to the following allocation: 

(1) Texas shall have the unrestricted right 
to all water above Marshall, Lake O’ the 
Pines, and Black Cypress damsites; howeyer, 
Texas shall not cause runoff to be depleted 
to a quantity less than that which would 
have occurred with the full operation of 
Franklin County, Titus County, Ellison 
Creek, Johnson Creek, Lake O’ the Pines, 
Marshall, and Black Cypress Reservoirs con- 
structed, and those other impoundments 
and diversions existing on the effective date 
of this Compact. Any depletions of runoff in 
excess of the depletions described above shall 
be charged against Texas’ apportionment 
of the water in Caddo Reservoir. 

(2) Texas and Louisiana shall each have 
the unrestricted right to use fifty (50) per- 
cent of the conservation storage capacity 
in the present Caddo Lake for the impound- 
ment of water for state use, subject to the 
provision that supplies for existing uses of 
water from Caddo Lake, on date of Compact, 
are not reduced. 

(3) Texas and Louisiana shall each have 
the unrestricted right to fifty (50) percent 
of the conservation storage capacity of any 
future enlargement of Caddo Lake, provided, 
the two states may negotiate for the release 
of each state's share of the storage space on 
terms mutually agreed upon by the two 
states after the effective date of this Com- 

act. 

s (4) Inflow to Caddo Lake from its drain- 
age area downstream from Marshall, Lake 
O' the Pines, and Black Cypress damsites and 
downstream fram other last downstream 
dams in existence on the date of the signing 
of the Compact document by the Compact 
Commissioners, will be allowed to continue 
flowing into Caddo Lake except that any 
manmade depletions to this inflow by Texas 
will be subtracted from the Texas share of 
the water in Caddo Lake. 

(c) In regard to the water of interstate 
streams which do not contribute to the in- 
flow to Cross Lake or Caddo Lake, Texas 
shall have the unrestricted right to divert 
and use this water on the basis of a division 
of runoff above the state boundary of sixty 
(60) percent to Texas and forty (40) percent 
to Louisiana, 

(d) Texas and Louisiana will not construct 
improvements on the Cross Lake watershed 
in either state that will affect the yield of 
Cross Lake; provided, however, this subsec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of 
Section 2.08. 

Section 6.04. Subbasin 
streams—Louisiana: 

(a) This subbasin includes that area of 
Louisiana in Reach III not included within 
any other subbasin: 

(b) Louisiana shall have free and unre- 
stricted use of the water of this subbasin. 
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ARTICLE VII 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH IV 
Arkansas and Louisiana 


Subdivision of Reach IV and Allocation of 
Water Therein 


Reach IV of the Red River is divided into 
topographic subbasins, and the water there- 
in allocated as follows: 

Secrion 7.01. Subbasin 
streams—Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above last downstream 
major damsites orginating in Arkansas and 
crossing the Arkansas-Louisiana state 
boundary before flowing into the Red River 
in Louisiana. Those major last downstream 
damsites are as follows: 


1—tIntrastate 


Location 


Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


Stream and site _ 


Ouachita River: 

Lake Catherine. _ 19, 000 
Caddo River: 

DeGray Lake.... 1,377, 000 
Little Missouri 

River: Lake 


93°01. 6°W 
93°06. 6°W 


34°26. 6’N 
34°13. 2°N 


34°03. 9°N 93°42. YW 


River: Lake 


Winona 32°47, 8'N 92°51.0°W 


(b) Arkansas is apportioned the waters of 
this subbasin and shall have unrestricted 
use thereof. 

Secrion 7.02. Subbasin 2—Interstate 
Streams—Arkansas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin shall consist of Reach 
IV less subbasin 1 as defined in Section 7.01 
(a) aboye: 

(b) The State of Arkansas shall have free 
and unrestricted use of the water of this 
reach subject to the limitation that Arkansas 
shall allow a quantity of water equal to 
forty (40) percent of the weekly runoff orig- 
inating below or flowing from the last 
downstream major damsite to flow into Loui- 
siana. Where there are no designated last 
downstream damsites, Arkansas shall allow a 
quantity of water equal to forty (40) per- 
cent of the total weekly runoff originating 
above the state boundary to flow into Loui- 
siana. Use of water in this subbasin is subject 
i. low flow provisions of subparagraph 7.03 
(b). 

SECTION 7.03. Special Provisions. 

(a) Arkansas may use the beds and banks 
of segments of Reach IV for the purpose of 
conveying its share of water to designated 
downstream diversions. 

(b) The State of Arkansas does not guar- 
antee to maintain a minimum low flow for 
Louisiana in Reach IV. However, on the fol- 
lowing streams when the use of water in Ar- 
kansas reduces the flow at the Arkansas- 
Louisiana state boundary to the following 
amounts: 

(1) Ouachita—780 cfs 

(2) Bayou Bartholomew—80 cfs 

(3) Boeuf River—40 cfs 

(4) Bayou Macon—40 cfs 
the State of Arkansas pledges to take affirma- 
tive steps to regulate the diversions of run- 
off originating or flowing into Reach IV in 
such a manner as to permit an equitable 
apportionment of the runoff as set out here- 
in to flow into the State of Louisiana. In 
its control and regulation of the water of 
Reach IV any adjudication or order ren- 
dered by the State of Arkansas or any of its 
instrumentalities or agencies affecting the 
terms of this Compact shall not be effective 
against the State of Louisiana nor any of 
its citizens or inhabitants until approved 
by the Commission. 


ARTICLE VIII 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH V 
SECTION 8.01. Reach V of the Red River 
consists of the mainstem Red River and all 
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of its tributaries lying wholly within the 
State of Louisiana. The State of Louisiana 
shall have free and unrestricted use of the 
water of this subbasin. 


ARTICLE IX 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMPACT 


SECTION 9.01. There is hereby created an 
interstate administrative agency to be known 
as the “Red River Compact Commission,” 
hereinafter called the “Commission.” The 
Commission shali be composed of two rep- 
resentatives from each Signatory State who 
shall be designated or appointed in accord- 
ance with the laws of each State, and one 
Commissioner representing the United 
States, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Federal Commissioner shall be 
the Chairman of the Commission but shall 
not have the right to vote. The failure of 
the President to appoint a Federal Commis- 
sioner will not prevent the operation or effect 
of this Compact, and the eight represerita- 
tives from the Signatory States will elect a 
Chairman for the Commission. 

SEcTION 9.02. The Commission shall meet 
and organize within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this Compact. Thereafter, meet- 
ings shall be held at such times and places 
as the Commission shall decide. 

SECTION 9.03. Each of the two Commis- 
sioners from each state shall have one vote: 
Provided, however, That if only one repre- 
sentative from a state attends he is author- 
ized to vote on behalf of the absent Com- 
missioner from that state. Representatives 
from three states shall constitute a quorum. 
Any action concerned with administration of 
this Compact or any action requiring com- 
pliance with specific terms of this Compact 
shall require six concurring votes. If a pro- 
posed action of the Commission affects 
existing water rights in a State and that 
action is not expressly provided for in this 
Compact, eight concurring votes shall be 
required. 

SECTION 9.04. 

(a) The salaries and personal expenses of 
each state’s representative shall be paid by 
the government that it represents, and the 
Salaries and personal expenses of the Federal 
Commissioner will be paid for by the United 
States. 

(b) The Commission's expenses for any ad- 
ditional stream flow gaging stations shall be 
equitably apportioned among the states in- 
volved in the reach in which the stream 
flow gaging stations are located. 

(c) All other expenses incurred by the 
Commission shall be borne equally by the 
Signatory States and shall be paid by the 
Commission out of the “Red River Compact 
Commission Fund.” Such Fund shall be ini- 
tiated and maintained by equal payments of 
each state into the fund. Disbursement shall 
be made from the fund in such manner as 
may he authorized by the Commission. Such 
fund shall not be subject to audit and ac- 
counting procedures of the State; however, 
all receipts and disbursements of the fund 
by the Commission shall be audited by a 
qualified independent public accountant at 
regular intervals, and the report of such 
audits shall be included in and become a 
part of the annual report of the Commission. 
Each State shall have the right to make its 
own audit of the accounts of the Commis- 
sion at any reasonable time. 

ARTICLE X 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

SECTION 10,01. The Commission shall have 
the power to: 

(a) Adopt rules and regulations governing 
its operation and enforcement of the terms 
of the Compact; 

(b) Establish and maintain an office for 
the conduct of its affairs and, if desirable, 
from time to time, change its location; 

(c) Employ or contract with such engi- 
neering, legal, clerical, and other personnel 
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as it may determine necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions under this Compact 
without regard to the Civil Service Laws of 
any Signatory State; provided that such em- 
ployees shall be paid by and be responsible 
to the Commission and shall not be con- 
sidered employees of any Signatory State; 

(d) Acquire, use and dispose of such real 
and personal property as it may consider 
necessary; 

(e) Enter into contracts with appropriate 
State or Federal agencies for the collection, 
correlation, and presentation of factual data, 
for the maintenance of records and for the 
preparation of reports; 

(f) Secure from the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal or State gov- 
ernment such information as it may need or 
deem to be useful for carrying out its func- 
tions and as may be available to or procur- 
able by the department or agency to which 
the request is addressed; provided such in- 
formation is not privileged and the depart- 
ment or agency is not precluded by law from 
releasing same; 

(g) Make findings, recommendations, or 
reports in connection with carrying out the 
purposes of this compact, including, but not 
limited to, a finding that a Signatory State 
is or is not in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this Compact. The Commission is 
authorized to make such investigations and 
studies, and to hold such hearings as it may 
deem necessary for said purposes. It is au- 
thorized to make and file official certified 
copies of any of its findings, recommenda- 
tions or reports with such officers or agencies 
of any Signatory State, or the United States, 
as may have any interest in or jurisdiction 
over the subject matter. The making of finds, 
recommendations, or reports by the Commis- 
sion shall not be a condition precedent to 
the instituting or maintaining of any action 
or proceeding of any kind by a Signatory 
State in any court or tribunal, or before any 
agency or officer, for the protection of any 
right under this Compact or for the enforce- 
ment of any of its provisions; and 

(h) Print or otherwise reproduce and dis- 
tribute its proceedings and reports. 

Section 20.02. The Commission shall: 

(a) Cause to be established, maintained, 
and operated such stream, reservoir and 
other gaging stations as are necessary for the 
proper administration of the Compact; 

(b) Cause to be collected, analyzed and 
reported such information on stream flows, 
water quality, water storage and such other 
data as are necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Compact; 

(c) Perform all other functions required 
of it by the Compact and do all things neces- 
sary, proper and convenient in the perform- 
ance of its duties thereunder; 

(d) Prepare and submit to the Governor 
of each of the Signatory States a budget 
covering the anticipated expenses of the 
Commission for the following fiscal 
biennium; 

(e) Prepare and submit an annual report 
to the Governor of each Signatory State and 
to the President of the United States cover- 
ing the activities of the Commission for the 
preceding fiscal year, together with an ac- 
counting of all funds received and expended 
by it in the conduct of its work; 

(f) Make available to the Governor or to 
any official agency of the Signatory State or 
to any authorized representative of the 
United States, upon request, any information 
within its possession; 

(g) Not incur any obligation in excess of 
the unencumbered balance of its funds, nor 
pledge the credit of any of the Signatory 
States; and 

(h) Make available to a Signatory State 
or the United States in any action arising 
under this Compact; without subpena, the 
testimony of any officer or employee of the 
Commission having knowledge of any rele- 
vant facts. 
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ARTICLE XI 
POLLUTION 


SEcTION 11.01. The Signatory States recog- 
nize that the increase in population and the 
growth of industrial, agricultural, mining 
and other activities combined with natural 
pollution sources may lead to a diminution 
of the quality of water in the Red River 
Basin which may render the water harmful 
or injurious to the health and welfare of the 
people and impair the usefulness or public 
enjoyment of the water for beneficial pur- 
poses, thereby resulting in adverse social, 
economic, and environmental impacts. 

SECTION 11.02. Although affirming the 
primary duty and responsibility of each Sig- 
natory State to take appropriate action un- 
der its own laws to prevent, diminish, and 
regulate all pollution sources within its 
boundaries which adversely affect the water 
of the Red River Basin, the states recognize 
that the control and abatement of the nat- 
urally occurring salinity sources as well as, 
under certain circumstances, the mainte- 
nance and enhancement of the quality of 
water in the Red River Basin may require 
the cooperative action of all states. 

SECTION 11.03. The Signatory States agree 
to cooperate with agencies of the United 
States to devise and effectuate means of al- 
leviating the natural deterioration of the 
water of the Red River Basin. 

SECTION 11.04, The Commission shall have 
the power to cooperate with the United 
States, the Signatory States and other en- 
tities in programs for abating and controlling 
pollution and natural deterioration of the 
water of the Red River Basin, and to recom- 
mend reasonable water quality objectives to 
the states. 

SECTION 11.05. Each Signatory State agrees 
to maintain current records of waste dis- 
charges into the Red River Basin and the 
type and quality of such discharges, which 
records shall be furnished to the Commission 
upon request. 

SECTION 11.06. Upon receipt of a complaint 
from the Governor of a Signatory State that 
the interstate water of the Red River Basin 
in which it has an interest are being mate- 
rially and adversely affected by pollution and 
that the state in which the pollution 
originates has failed after reasonable notice 
to take appropriate abatement measures, the 
Commission shall make such findings as are 
appropriate and thereafter provide such 
findings to the Governor of the state in 
which such pollution originates and request 
appropriate corrective action. The Commis- 
sion, however, shall not take any action with 
respect to pollution which adversely affects 
only the state in which such pollution 
originates. 

SEcTION 11.07. In addition to its other 
powers set forth under this Article, the Com- 
mission shall have the authority, upon re- 
ceipt of six concurring votes, to utilize ap- 
plicable Federal statutes to institute legal 
action in its own name against the person or 
entity responsible for interstate pollution 
problems; provided, however, sixty (60) days 
before initiating legal action the Commis- 
sion shall notify the Governor of the state 
in which the pollution source is located to 
allow that state an opportunity to initiate 
action in its own name. 

SEecTION 11.08. Without predjudice to any 
other remedy available to the Commission, 
or any Signatory State, any state which is 
materially and adversely affected by the pol- 
lution of the water of the Red River Basin 
by pollution originating in another Sagna- 
tory State may institute a suit against any 
individual, corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation, or against any Signatory State or 
political or governmental subdivision there- 
of, or against any officer, agency, department, 
bureau, district or instrumentality of or in 


any Signatory State contributing to such 
pollution in accordance with applicable 
Federal statutes. Nothing herein shall be 
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construed as depriving any persons of any 
rights of action relating to pollution which 
such person would have if this Compact had 
not been made. 


ARTICLE XII 
TERMINATION AND AMENDMENT OF COMPACT 


SecTION 12.01. This Compact may be ter- 
minated at any time by appropriate action 
of the legislatures of all of the four Signatory 
States. In the event of such termination, all 
rights established under it shall continue 
unimpaired. 

SEcTION 12.02. This Compact may be 
amended at any time by appropriate action 
of the legislatures of all Signatory States 
that are affected by such amendment. The 
consent of the United States Congress must 
be obtained before such amendment is 
effective. 

ARTICLE XIII 


RATIFICATION AND EFFECTIVE DATE OF COMPACT 


SECTION 13 01. Notice of ratification of this 
Compact by the legislature of each Signatory 
State shall be given by the governor thereof 
of the governors of each of the other Signa- 
tory States and to the President of the 
United States. The President is hereby re- 
quested to give notice to the governors of 
each of the Signatory States of the consent 
of this Compact by the Congress of the 
United States. 

SECTION 13.02. This Compact shall become 
effective, binding and obligatory when, and 
only when: 

(a) It has been duly ratified by each of 
the Signatory States; and 

(b) It has been consented to by an Act of 
the Congress of the United States, 


which act provides that: 

Any other statute of the United States to 
the contr notwithstanding, in any case 
or controversy: 


which involves the construction or applica- 
tion of this Compact; in which one or more 
of the Signatory States to this Compact is a 
plaintiff or plaintiffs; and 


which is within the judicial power of the 
United States as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 


and without any requirement, limitation or 
regard as to the sum or value of the matter 
in controversy, or of the place of residence 
or citizenship of, or of the nature, character 
or legal status of, any of the other proper 
parties plaintiff or defendant in such case or 
controversy: 


The consent of Congress is given to name 
and join the United States as a party de- 
fendant or otherwise in any such case or con- 
troversy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States íf the United States is an indispensa- 
ble party thereto. 

SECTION 13.03. The United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction (con- 
current with that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and concurrent with that 
of any other Federal or state court, in mat- 
ters in which the Supreme Court, or other 
court has original jurisdiction) of any case 
or controversy involving the application or 
construction of this Compact; that said 
jurisdiction shall include, but not be limited 
to, suits between Signatory States; and that 
the venue of such case or controversy may be 
brought in any judicial district in which the 
acts complained of (or any portion thereof) 
occur. 

SIGNED AND APPROVED on the 12th day 
of May, 1978 at Denison Dam. 

FOR ARKANSAS: 
JOHN P. SAXTON 
Commissioner 
FOR OKLAHOMA: 

ORVILLE B. SAUNDERS 

Commissioner 

FOR LOUISIANA; 
ARTHUR R. THEIS 

Commissioner 
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FOR TEXAS: 

FRED PARKEY 

Commissioner 
FOR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
R. C. MARSHALL, Major General 
Representative 

Secrion 2, in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and the purposes of article 
XIII of this compact consented to by Con- 
gress by this Act, the congressional consent 
to this compact includes and expressly gives 
the consent of Congress to have the United 
States of America named and joined as a 
party defendant or otherwise in the United 
States Supreme Court or in a district court 
with concurrent jurisdiction in matters in 
which the Supreme Court has original juris- 
diction in any case or controversy involving 
the construction or application of this Com- 
pact in which-one or more of the Signatory 
States to this Compact is a plaintiff, and 
which is within the judicial power of the 
United States as set forth in the Constitution 
of the United States, if the United States of 
America is an indispensable party and with- 
out any requirement, limitation or regard as 
to the sum or value of the matter in contro- 
versy, or of the place of residence or citizen- 
ship of, or of the nature, character or legal 
status of, any of the other proper parties 
plaintiff or defendant in such case or con- 
troversy. 

Section 3. The right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this Act is expressly reserved. 

SECTION 4. The United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction (con- 
current with that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and concurrent with that 
of any other Federal or state court, in mat- 
ters in which the Supreme Court, or other 
court has original jurisdiction) of any case 
or controversy involving the application or 
construction of this Compact; that said juris- 
diction shall include, but not be limited to, 
suits between Signatory States; and that the 
venue of such case or controversy may be 
in any judicial district in which the acts 
complained of (or any portion thereof) occur. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
DANIELSON) will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moorneap) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 7206. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The bill H.R. 7206 provides that the 
consent of Congress is to be given the 
Red River compact entered into by the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

As is stated in the compact, its pur- 
pose is to promote interstate comity and 
remove causes of controversy between 


each of the affected States by governing 
the use, control, and distribution of the 
waters of the interstate Red River and 
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its tributaries. There is to be an active 
program for the control and alleviation 
of natural deterioration and pollution 
of the water of the Red River Basin and 
there will be provision for the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating thereto. This 
compact will provide the means for an 
active program to implement the con- 
servation of water, protection of lives 
and property from floods, improvement 
of water quality, development of navi- 
gation, and regulation of flows in the 
Red River Basin. 

The 1,222-mile-long Red River rises 
in the high plains of eastern New Mexico, 
flows eastward across the Texas Pan- 
handle, and forms the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Oklahoma. It skirts the 
southern edge of the Kiamichi (Qua- 
chita) Mountains of Oklahoma, then 
meanders across southwestern Arkansas 
and through the coastal plain of Louisi- 
ana to its confluence with the Atchafa- 
laya River. 

The total drainage of the Red River, 
exclusive of the Quachita-Black River 
system, is 69,200 square miles. Drainage 
from the upper 39,700 sauare miles, 
where valleys are wide and flat and up- 
lands are rolling to hilly, is controlled 
by Denison Dam near Denison, Tex. 
The area of the basin below Denison 
Dam, exclusive of the Quachita-Black 
River Basin, includes 29.500 souare miles 
of mostly gentle rolling terrain with 
nearly flat flood plains. 

The Red River compact developed in 
the following manner. In 1955 the 84th 
Congress passed Public Law 346, grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact providing for the equitable appor- 
tionment of the water of the Red River 
and its tributaries. The law required that 
a Federal Chairman appointed by the 
President be named as a nonvoting 
member of the Commission. His role 
was basically that of presiding at meet- 
ings and, in an unbiased way, acting as 
a catalyst in the negotiations. He also 
had the responsibility of protecting Fed- 
eral interests in connection with com- 
pact matters. Negotiations were con- 
cluded in 1978 and a formal signing 
ceremony was held on Denison Dam on 
May 12, 1978. 


The compact was reviewed by all 
agencies of the Federal Government 
under the coordination of the Office of 
Management and Budget as required by 
their regulations. The Red River com- 
pact has now been ratified by all involved 
States and on January 28, 1980, ratifying 
legislation was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Lone of Louisiana, and on 
Avril 29. 1980, by Congressman HALL of 
Texas (Senate bill 2227 and House bill 
7206). 

At the hearing conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations on November 13, 
1989, the witness appearing in behalf of 
the Armv stated that the Department of 
the Army generally supports the efforts 
of the States to reso've disputes of mu- 
tual concern through formal compacts. 
As in private commercial dea’ings be- 
tween individuals, a formal written 
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agreement is a preferred method for re- 
solving differences. The Department of 
the Army has advised the committee that 
it views the compact as an agreement by 
the interested States on matters of mu- 
tual concern which is binding only on 
them. In its statement presented to the 
subcommittee on November 13, 1980, the 
Army stated that, therefore, the Depart- 
ment of the Army interposed no objection 
to congressional consent of the compact. 

In section 2 of the bill, there is pro- 
vision for a partial waiver of the sover- 
eign immunity of the United States under 
which the United States merely consents 
to be sued in any case involving the con- 
struction of application of the compact 
in which the United States is an indis- 
pensib‘e party. The fact that the com- 
pact contains this partial waiver of sov- 
ereign immunity should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the provisions of the 
compact are binding on the United 
States. In this connection, in its report 
to the committee on the bill, H.R. 7206, 
the Department of Justice recommended 
that section 2 of the bill be amended to 
clarify the language relating to this lim- 
ited waiver of sovereign immunity. The 
sutcommittee adopted that amendment 
and the amended bill contains the lan- 
guage recommended by the Department 
of Justice. As to the compact, the waiver 
would extend only to cases or controver- 
sies involving the construction or appli- 
cation of the compacts brought originally 
in the Supreme Court, if the United 
States is an indispensable party. In sec- 
tion 4 of the bill, the U.S. district courts 
are given concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Supreme Court over such cases and 
controversies. The amendment therefore 
clarifies that the limited waiver applies 
to cases and controversies involving the 
construction or application of the com- 
pact in the U.S. district courts which are 
to have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Supreme Court over such cases or contro- 
versies. 

The following is a summary of the 
provisions of the compact: 

The Red River Compact provides for the 
following allocations of water among Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas: 

I. Reach I-Red River and Tributaries from 
the New Mexico-Texzas State boundary to 
Denison Dam.— 

Subbasin 1—lInterstate streams—Texas: 
60 percent to Texas and 40 percent to Okla- 
homa 

Subbasin 2—Intrastate and Interstate 
streams—Oklahoma: Unrestricted use to 
Oklahoma 

Subbasin 3—Intrastate streams in Texas: 
Unrestricted to Texas 

Subbasin 4—Mainstream of the Red River 
and Lake Texoma: 200,000 acre feet each to 
Texas and Oklahoma plus 50 percent each 
of additional quantities 

II. Reach Il-Red River from Denison Dam 
to the Arkansas-Louisiana Border.— 

Subbasin 1—Intrastate streams—Oklaho- 
ma: Unrestricted use to Oklahoma with 4 
dam sites specified 

Subbasin 2—Intrastate streams—Texas: 
Unrestricted use to Texas with 11 dam sites 
specified 

Subbasin 3—Interstate streams—Oklaho- 
ma and Arkansas: Unrestricted use of water 
within own state provided Oklahoma allows 
40 percent of the total runoff originating 
below the last downstream major damsite 
in Oklahoma to flow into Arkansas. 
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Subbasin 4—Interstate streams—Texas 
and Arkansas: Unrestricted use to Texas 
with 3 dam sites specified. 

Subbasin 5—Mainstem of the Red River 
and tributaries: The four states shall share 
equally in all water provided the flow of 
the Red River at the Arkansas-Louisiana 
border is 3,000 cubic feet per second. If the 
flow at the border is more than 1,000 but 
less than 3,000 cubic feet per second, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas shall allow 40 per- 
cent of the total weekly runoff and 40 per- 
cent of the undesignated water in the sub- 
basin to flow into Louisiana. If the flow 
at the border is less than 1,000 cubic feet 
per second, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
shall allow the required amount to total 
weekly runoff and undesignated water to 
flow through to Loulsiana to maintain the 
1,000 cubic foot per second flow. 

After Arkansas has ended diversion about 
Index, Arkansas and at Arkansas’ request, 
Oklahoma and Texas will allow up to 40 per- 
cent of their total weekly runoff to flow into 
Arkansas if the flow at Index, Arkansas, is 
less than 526 cubic feet per second. 

III. Reach IlI—Tributaries West of the 
Red River — 

Subbasin 1—Interstate streams—Arkansas 
and Texas: Unrestricted use of 60 percent of 
runoff to Texas: unrestricted use of 40 per- 
cent of runoff to Arkansas. 

Subbasin 2—Interstate streams—Arkansas 
and Louisiana: Unrestricted use of 60 per- 
cent of runoff to Arkansas; unrestricted use 
of 40 percent of runoff to Arkansas. 

Subbasin 3—Interstate streams—Texas and 
Louisiana: Unrestricted use within own 
boundaries subject to certain limitations. 
Texas and Louisiana will share equally in 
the waters of Caddo Lake. 

Subbasin 4—Intrastate streams—Louis!- 
ana: Unrestricted use to Louisiana. 

IV. Reach 1V—Tributaries East of the Red 
River in Arkansas. 

Subbasin 1—Intrastate streams—Arkansas: 
Unrestricted use to Arkansas with four spec- 
ified dam sites. 

Subbacin 2—Interstate streams—Arkansas 
and Louisiana: Arkansas has unrestricted 
use subject to the limitation that Arkansas 
allow at least 40 percent of the total weekly 
runoff originating above the state border 
to flow into Louisiana. 

V. Reach V—Portion of Red River and 
Tributaries living wholly in Louisiana.—Un- 
restricted use to Louisiana. 

The compact will be administered by the 
Red River Compact Commission composed of 
two representatives from each state and 
one U.S. Commissioner appointed by the 
President. The federal Commissioner shall be 
the non-voting Chairman. 

The Commission has the authority to co- 
operate with the United States, the signa- 
tory states, and other entities in programs 
for abating and controlling pollution and 
natural’ deterioration of water of the Red 
River Basin and to recommend reasonable 
water quality objectives of the states. 


The compact in section 12.01 states 
that the compact may be terminated at 
any time by avvrovriate action of the 
legislatures of all four signatory States 
but that the rights established under the 
compact shall continue unimpaired. This 
means that unanimous consent of the 
rarties would be reouired to terminate 
the compact. Bv resuiring continuation 
of rights created under the compact even 
in the event of termination, the provision 
effectively binds the States to the com- 
pact’s allocation of water unless amended 
by all States with the consent of Con- 
gress. Accordingly. rights which are 
granted as a result of the approval of 


the compact would not be impaired by 
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any such termination, and those rights 
would not be ended by a termination of 
the compact. 

The committee has been advised by 
the Department of the Army and by the 
Department of the Interior that there 
is no objection to the approval of this 
bill. The bill has been amended to meet 
the concerns of the Department of Jus- 
tice. The compact has been enacted into 
law by the legislatures of each of the 
States who are parties to the compact. 
It is recommended that the amended bill 
be considered favorably. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would 
grant the necessary consent of Congress 
as required by the Constitution to the 
Red River Compact, which has been 
agreed to by the State of Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

In 1955 Congress authorized these four 
States to enter into negotiations and de- 
velop an interstate compact to provide 
for an equitable apportionment of the 
water from the Red River and its tribu- 
taries. This statute (Public Law 84-346) 
provided that the Federal Government 
would be represented in these negotia- 
tions by a Federal Chairman who would 
be a nonvoting member of the Commis- 
sion. These complex negotiations were 
finally concluded in 1978 and the terms 
of the compact had been agreed to by all 
four of the affected States. 

On November 13, 1980, the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Law and Gov- 
ernmental Relations heard testimony 
from the Army Corps of Engineers on 
H.R. 7206. The Corps of Engineers ex- 
pressed their full support for the terms 
of the compact and urged its speedy rat- 
ification. The Red River Compact has 
also been reviewed by the Department 
of Interior and the U.S. Water Resources 
Council—both of which urge ratification. 

Mr. Speaker, the Red River Compact 
reflects Federal-State cooperation at its 
best. It is my view that the four States 
that have been involved in this process 
have brought about an equitable and fair 
resolution of the issues facing the Red 
River region. The Senate already grant- 
ed its consent to the terms of the Red 
River Compact with the passage of S. 
2227 on September 24, 1980. I strongly 
urge the House of Representatives to 
suspend the rules and give its approval to 
this compact. 

At the same time our subcommittee 
was considering the Red River Compact, 
we also heard testimony on another in- 
terstate compact covering Caddo Lake, 
involving the States of Texas and Lou- 
isiana. The Caddo Lake Compact is an 
adjunct to the Red River Compact. How- 
ever, the subcommittee chose to defer 
action on the proposed Caddo Lake Com- 
pact for a number of legal and policy 
reasons. 

First of all, unlike the Red River 
Compact, the Caddo Lake agreement 
was negotiated between the two States 
with no direct Federal involvement. In 
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fact, the Army Corps of Engineers has 
urged that we defer action on this corol- 
lary compact until there has been a 
Federal review as required by the Office 
of Management and Budget guidelines. 

Also, the text of the Caddo Lake com- 
pact contains some confusing and am- 
biguous language. For example, section 
8(a) of the compact seems to raise seri- 
ous questions as to whether or not the 
residents on the Texas side of Caddo 
Lake would receive fair market value 
for their property if it is taken by the 
raising of the spillway. 

In contrast, this same section makes 
it quite clear that the residents of Lou- 
isiana would receive “current market 
value” under identical circumstances. 
Further, section 8(c) allows an action 
for damages by property owners, in- 
jured by a unilateral decision to raise 
the spillway. Unfortunately, this section 
seems to preclude the possibility of suits 
for injunctive relief by the residents of 
the area in the States where irreparable 
harm might result. Finally, our sub- 
committee received testimony from citi- 
zens groups from the Caddo Lake area 
who expressed concern that they had 
not been fully heard on the terms of the 
agreement and urging that a full en- 
vironmental impact study be under- 
taken before Congress ratifies the agree- 
ment. 

For all of the above reasons, our sub- 
comittee deemed it wise to withhold rat- 
ification on the Caddo Lake compact at 
this time. I am hopeful that the States 
of Texas and Louisiana can revise the 
text of the compact to satisfy the con- 
cerns and objections raised before our 
sukcommittee. Under this circumstance 
I would expect that the 97th Congress 
could give early ratification to a revised 
Caddo Lake Compact. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I urge the House 
of Representatives act favorably on 
H.R. 7206—the Red River Compact. 

@ Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7206, the Red River 
Compact. 

Basically, this legislation gives final 
authorization to an interstate compact 
between Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas, governing the use and 
apportionment of water from the Red 
River and its tributaries. 

This legislation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate on September 24, 
and I am hopeful that the House will give 
its approval to the bill today as people 
from the four-State area are most anx- 
ious to have the compact become law be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Actually this compact has been in the 
offing for some 25 years. In 1955 the 84th 
Congress passed Public Law 346, which 
authorized the four affected States to 
enter into a compact. The bill before us 
today is the culmination of years of hard 
work, careful negotiations, and dedica- 
tion by public officials, civic organiza- 
tions, and public-spirited individuals to 
arrive at a fair and equitable distribution 
of water resources from the Red River 
and its tributaries. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, I was pleased to introduce 
H.R. 7206, to give final approval to the 
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compact, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank my dear friend, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Law and Govern- 
mental Relations, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DANIELSON), for his 
strong interest in this bill as evidenced 
by a hearing that he held on it just 
recently. 

During the hearing, an impressive list 
of witnesses appeared before the com- 
mittee in behalf of H.R. 7206. We were 
fortunate to have a number of distin- 
guished Texans to testify in behalf of the 
bill including Mr. Douglas Caroom, the 
assistant attorney general of Texas; Mr. 
Ken Nelson, the Red River Compact com- 
missioner for Texas; Mr. Fred Parkey, 
the general manager of the Red River 
Authority of Texas; Mr. Bob Whittenton, 
the coordinator for the respective com- 
pact commissioners; and, Mr. Homer 
Tanner, the director of the Northeast 
Texas Municipal Water District. 

As I stated, lengthy negotiations took 
place betore the four States agreed to 
this compact, I am informed that ap- 
proximately 50 major meetings took 
place between the States, most of which 
lasted at least 2 days. Public input was 
exceptionally strong, and numerous 
Federal agencies participated in the de- 
cisionmaking process. The compact be- 
fore us calls for continued involvement 
by the United States with a nonvoting 
representative to be designated as the 
chairman of the compact commission. 

Mr. Speaker, the Red River and its 
tributaries is one of our greatest re- 
sources in the Southwest. The Red River 
figures prominently in our folklore and 
culture. The mere mention of the Red 
River envisions western ballads, cattle 
drives and John Wayne. But, more im- 
portant, it means water for an area that 
has too often suffered from inadequate 
water supply. 

As I have pointed out so often, unless 
we move quickly and conscientiously to 
take inventory of the Nation’s water 
supply and plan adequately for its fu- 
ture use and development, a crisis far 
worse than the energy crisis will ensue; 
namely, that of lack of wholesome water 
for drinking, crop irrigation, energy 
stimulus, and recreation. 

The Red River Compact is a step in 
the right direction to assure sufficient 
water supply. It represents an invest- 
ment in our future, and I commend the 
many officials from the States who 
shaped and fashioned the compact. Now, 
each State will understand its water 
rights and will act accordingly. 

I urge the adoption of H.R. 7206 un- 

der suspension of the rules.@ 
@ Mr. HUCKABY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 7206, legislation 
which ‘will grant the consent of Congress 
to the Red River Compact between my 
State of Louisiana, and the States of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The negotiations by these four States 
have brought forth a compact which 
equitably apportions the water of the Red 
River among the four States. Further, the 
compact provides a méans for the pre- 
vention and control of pollution and nat- 
ural deterioration of the water, conser- 
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vation of water, and protection of lives 
and property. While the legislatures of 
the four affected States were required to 
approve the compact before its submis- 
sion to Congress, that approval by the 
States indicates, I believe, a broad base 
of support for this bill. 

The Red River is important to my 
State, and my congressional district. Al- 
ready the Red River is important to the 
northern part of Louisiana, and should 
become even more important in the years 
ahead. So there is a need to pass this leg- 
islation and ratify the action of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. I 
believe that the Red River Compact will 
open a new era of cooperation and 
friendship among these States, because 
the compact addresses water resources, 
surely one of the most important natural 
resources of all. The agreement is fair 
and equitable, and I urge its expeditious 


approval.@ 
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Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
son) that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, H.R. 7206, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the Senate bill (S. 
2227) to grant the consent of the United 
States to the Red River Compact among 
the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2227 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. The consent of Congress is 
hereby given to the Red River Compact 
among the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, of May 12, 1978, as 
ratified by the States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, as follows: 


PREAMBLE 

The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, pursuant to the acts of 
their respective Governors or legislatures, or 
both, being moved by considerations of in- 
terstate comity, have resolved to comvact 
with respect to the water of the Red River 
and its tributaries. By Act of Congress, Pub- 
lic Law No. 346 (84th Coneress, First Ses- 
sion), the consent of the United States has 
been granted for said States to negotiate 
and enter into a compact providing for an 
equitable apportionment of such water; and 
pursuant to that Act the President has des- 
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ignated the representative of the United 
States. 

Further, the consent of Congress has been 
given for two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into agreements relating to water 
pollution control by the provisions of fhe 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Public 
Law 92-500, 33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.). 

The Signatory States acting through their 
duly authorized Compact Commissioners, 
after several years of negotiations, have 
agreed to an equitable apportionment of the 
water of the Red River and its tributaries 
and do hereby submit and recommend that 
this compact be adopted by the respective 

“legislatures and approved by Congress as 
hereinafter set forth: 

ARTICLE I 

PURPOSES 

Secrion 1.01. The principal purposes of 
this Compact are: 

(a) To promote interstate comity and re- 
move causes of controversy between each of 
the affected States by governing the use, con- 
trol and distribution of the interstate water 
of the Red River and its tributaries; 

(b) To provide an equitable apportion- 
ment among the Signatory States of the 
water cf the Red River and its tributaries; 

(c) To promote an active program for the 
control and alleviation of natural deteriora- 
tion and pollution of the water of the Red 
River Basin and to provide for enforcement 
of the laws related thereto; 

(d) To provide the means for an active 
program for the conservation of water, pro- 
tection of lives and property from floods, im- 
provement of water quality, development of 
navigation and regulation of flows in the 
Red River Basin; and 

(e) To provide a basis for State or joint 
State planning and action by ascertaining 
and identifying each State’s share in the in- 
terstate water of the Red River Basin and 
the apportionment thereof. 

ARTICLE II 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 2.01. Each Signatory State may 
use the water allocated to it by this Com- 
pact in any manner deemed beneficial by 
that State. Each State may freely ad- 
minister water rights and uses in accordance 
with the laws of that State, but such uses 
shall be subject to the availability of water 
in accordance with the apportionments made 
by this Compact. 

Section 2.02. The use of water by the 
United States in connection with any in- 
dividual Federal project shall be in accord- 
ance with the Act of Congress authorizing 
the project and the water shall be charged to 
the State or States receiving the benefit 
therefrom. 

Secrion 2.03. Any Signatory State using 
the channel of Red River or its tributaries to 
convey stored water shall be subject to an 
appropriate reduction in the amount which 
may be withdrawn at the point of removal 
to acconnt for transmission losses. 

SECTION 2.04. The failure of any State to 
use any portion of the water allocated to it 
shall not constitute relinquishment or for- 
feiture of the right to svch use. 

Section 2.05. Each Signatory State shall 
have the right to: 

(a) Construct conservation storage ca- 
pacity for the impoundment of water allo- 
cated by this Compact; 

(b) Replace within the same area any 
storage capacity recognized or authorized by 
this Compact made unusable by any cause, 
including losses due to sediment storace: 

(c) Construct reservoir storage capacity 
for the purposes of flood and sediment con- 
trol as wel] 9s storace of water which is either 
imported or is to be exported if such storage 
does not adversely affect the delivery of wa- 
ter apportioned to any other signatory 
State; and 
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(d) Use the bed and banks of the Red 
River and its tributaries to convey stored 
water, imported or exported water, and wa- 
ter apportioned according to this Compact. 

Secrion 2.06. Signatory States may coop- 
erate to obtain construction of facilities of 
joint benefits to such states. 

Section 2.07. Nothing in this Compact 
shall be deemed to impair or affect the pow- 
ers, rights, or obligations of the United 
States, or those claiming under its authority, 
in, over and to water of the Red River 
Basin. 

Section 2.08. Nothing in this Compact 
shall be construed to include within the wa- 
ter apportioned by this Compact any water 
consumed in each state by livestock or for 
domestic purposes; Provided, however, the 
storage of such water is in accordance with 
the laws of the respective states but any 
such impoundment shali not exceed 200- 
acre feet, or such smaller quantity as may be 
provided for by the laws of each state. 

Section 2.09. In the event any state shall 
import water into the Red River Basin 
from any other river basin, the Signatory 
State making the importation shall have the 
use of such imported water. 

Section 2.10. Nothing in this Compact shall 
be deemed to: 

(a) Interfere with or impair the right or 
power of any Signatory State to regulate 
within its boundaries the appropriation, use, 
and control of water, or quality of water, 
not inconsistent with its obilgations under 
this Compact; 

(b) Repeal or prevent the enactment of 
any legislation or the enforcement of any 
requirement by any Signatory State impos- 
ing any additional conditions or restrictions 
to further lessen or prevent the pollution or 
natural deterioration of water within its 
jurisdiction; provided nothing contained in 
this paragraph shall alter any provision of 
this Compact dealing with the apportion- 
ment of water or the rights thereto; or 

(c) Waive any state’s immunity under the 
Eleventh Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, or as constituting the con- 
sent of any state to be sued by its own citi- 
zens. 

Section 2.11. Accounting for apportion- 
ment purposes on interstate streams shall not 
be mandatory under the terms of the Com- 
pact until one or more affected states deem 
the accounting necessary. 

SECTION 2.12. For the purposes of appor- 
tionment of the water among the Signatory 
States, the Red River is hereby divided into 
the following major subdivisions: 

(a) Reach I—the Red River and tribu- 
taries from the New Mexico-Texas state 
boundary to Denison Dam; 

(b) Reach Il—the Red River from Denison 
Dam to the point where it crosses the Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana state boundary and all 
tributaries which contribute to the flow of 
the River within this reach; 

(c) Reach III—the tributaries west of the 
Red River which cross the Texas-Louisiana 
state boundary, the Arkansas-Louisiana 
state boundary, and those which cross 
both the Texas-Arkansas state boundary 
and the Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary; 

(d) Reach IV—the tributaries east of the 
Red River in Arkansas which cross the 
Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary; and 

(e) Reach V—that portion of the Red 
River and tributaries in Louisiana not in- 
cluded in Reach II or in Reach IV. 

Section 2.13. If any part or application 
of this Compact shall be declared invalid by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, all other 
severable provisions and apvlications of this 
Compact shall remain in full force and effect. 

Section 2.14. Subiect to the availability of 
water in accordance with this Compact, 
nothing in this Comovact shall be held or 
construed to alter. impair. or increase, vali- 
date, or prejudice any existing water right or 
right of water use that is legally recognized 
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on the effective date of this Compact by 
either statutes or courts of the Signatory 
State within which it is located, 

ARTICLE III 

DEFINITIONS 


Section 3.01. In this Compact: 

(a) The States of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas are referred to as 
“Arkansas,” “Louisiana,” “Oklahoma,” and 
“Texas,” respectively, or individually as 
“State” or “Signatory State,” or collectively 
as “States” or “Signatory States.” 

(b) The term “Red River” means the 
stream below the crossing of the Texas- 
Oklahoma state boundary at longitude 100 
degrees west. 

(c) The term “Red River Basin" means all 
of the natural drainage area of the Red 
River and its tributaries east of the New 
Mexico-Texas state boundary and above its 
junction with Atchafalaya and Old Rivers, 

(d) The term “water of the Red River 
Basin” means the water originating In any 
part of the Red River Basin and flowing to or 
in the Red River or any of its tributaries. 

(e) The term “tributary” means any 
stream which contributes to the flow of the 
Red River. 

(f) The term “interstate tributary” means 
a tributary of the Red River, the drainage 
area of which includes portions of two or 
more Signatory States. 

(g) The term “intrastate tributary” 
means a tributary of the Red River, the 
drainage area of which is entirely within 
& single Signatory State. 

(h) The term “Commission” means the 
agency created by Article IX of this Com- 
pact for the administration thereof, 

(i) The term “pollution” means the al- 
teration of the physical, chemical or biolog- 
ical characteristics of water by the acts or 
instrumentalities of man which create or 
are likely to result {n a material and adverse 
effect upon human beings, domestic or .wild 
animals, fish and other aquatic life, or 
adversely affect any other lawful use of 
such water; provided, that for the purpose 
of this Compact, “pollution” shall not mean 
or include “natural deterioration.” 

(j) The term “natural deterioration” 
means the material reduction in the quality 
of water resulting from the leaching of 
solubles from the soils and rocks through 
or over which the water flows naturally. 

(k) The term “designated water” means 
water released from storage, paid for by non- 
Federal interests, for delivery to a specific 
point of use or diversion. 

(1) The term “undesignated water” means 
all water released from storage other than 
“designated water.” 

(m) The term “conservation storage ca- 
pacity” means that portion of the active 
capacity of reservoirs available for the stor- 
age of water for subsequent beneficial use, 
and it excludes any portion of the capacity 
of reservoirs allocated solely to flood con- 
trol and sediment control, or either of them. 

(n) The term “runoff” means both the 
portion of precipitation which runs off the 
surface of a drainage area and that portion 
of the precivitation that enters the streams 
after passing through the portions of the 
earth. 

ARTICLE IV 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH 1 
Oklahoma—Tezas 


Subdivision of Reach I and Apportionment 
of Water Therein 
Reach I of the Red River is divided into 
topographical subbasins, with the water 
therein allocated as follows: 
SECTION 4.01. Subbasin 
streams— Texas. 
(a) This includes the Texas portion of 
Buck Creek, Sand (lebos) Creek, Salt Fork 


1—Interstate 
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Red River, Elm Creek, North Fork Red River, 
Sweetwater Creek, and Washita River, to- 
gether with all their tributaries in Texas 
which lie west of the 100th Meridian. 

(b) The annual flow within this subbasin 
is hereby apportioned sixty (60) percent to 
Texas and forty (40) percent to Oklahoma, 

SECTION 4.02. Subbasin 2—Intrastate and 
Interstate streams—Oklahoma. 

(a) This subbasin is composed of all tribu- 
taries of the Red River in Oklahoma and 
portions thereof upstream to the Texas- 
Oklahoma state boundary at longitude 100 
degrees west, beginning from Denison Dam 
and upstream to and including Buck Creek. 

(b) The State of Oklahoma shall have 
free and unrestricted use of the water of 
this subbasin. 

SECTION 4.03. 
streams—Texas. 

(a) This includes the tributaries of the 
Red River in Texas, beginning from Denison 
Dam and upstream to and including Prairie 
Dog Town Fork, Red River. 

(b) The State of Texas shall have free 
and unrestricted use of the water in this 
subbasin. 

SECTION 4.04. Subbasin 4—Mainstem of the 
Red River and Lake Texoma, 


(a) This subbasin includes all of Lake 
Texoma and the Red River beginning at 
Denison Dam and continuing upstream to 
the Texas-Oklahoma state boundary at 
longitude 100 degrees west. 

(b) The storage of Lake Texoma and flow 
from the mainstem of the Red River into 
Lake Texoma is apportioned as follows: 

(1) Oklahoma 200,000 acre-feet and Texas 
200,000 acre-feet, which quantities shall in- 
clude existing allocations and uses; and 

(2) Additional quantities in a ratio of 
fifty (50) percent to Oklahoma and fifty (50) 
percent to Texas. 


SEcTION 4.05. Special Provisions. 


(a) Texas and Oklahoma may construct, 
jointly or in cooperation with the United 
States, storage or other facilities for the 
conservation and use of water; provided 
that any facilities constructed on the Red 
River boundary between the two states 
shall not be inconsistent with the Federal 
legislation authorizing Denison Dam and 
Reservoir project. 

(b) Texas shall not accept for filing, or 
grant a permit, for the construction of a 
dam to impound water solely for irrigation, 
flood control, soll conservation, mining and 
recovery of minerals, hydroelectric power, 
navigation, recreation and pleasure, or for 
any other purpose other than for domestic, 
municipal, and industrial water supply, on 
the mainstem of the North Fork Red River 
or any of its tributaries within Texas above 
Lugert-Altus Reservoir until the date that 
imported water, sufficient to meet the 
municipal and irrigation needs of Western 
Oklahoma is provided, or until January 1, 
2000, whichever occurs first. 

ARTICLE V 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH II 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tezas, and Louisiana 
Subdivision of Reach II and Allocation of 
Water Therein 

Reach II of the Red River is divided into 
topographic subbasins, and the water there- 
in is allocated as follows: 

Section 5.01. Subbasin 
streams—Oklahoma. 

(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above existing, author- 
ized or proposed last downstream major 
damsites, wholly in Oklahoma and flowing 
into Red River below Denison Dam and 


above the Oklahoma-Arkansas state bound- 
ary. These streams and their tributaries 


with existing, authorized or proposed last 
downstream major damsites are as follows: 


Subbasin 3—Intrastate 


i—Intrastate 


December 1, 1980 


Location 


Stream and site Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


Island-Bayou: 
Albany... ____ 
Blue River: Durant. 


Boggy Riv 
Boswell 


85, 200 33°51. 5‘°N 


, 96°11. 4°W 
147, 000 : 


33°55. 5°N 96°04. 2"W 
34°01. 6/N 95°45, 0°W 
34°01.0°N 95°22. 6°W 


(b) Oklahoma is apportioned the water of 
this subbasin and shall have unrestricted 
use thereof. 

Secrion 5.02. 
streams—Texas. 


(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above existing author- 
ized or proposed last downstream major dam- 
sites, wholly in Texas and flowing into Red 
River below Denison Dam and above the 
Texas-Arkansas state boundary. These 
streams and their tributaries with existing, 
authorized or proposed last downstream ma- 
jor damsites are as follows: 


Subbasin 2—Intrastate 


Location 


Stream and site Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


Shawnee Creek: 
Randall Lake 

Brushy Creek: 
Valley Lake. 

Bois d’ Arc Creek: 
New Bonham 


Coffee Mill Creek: 
Coffee Mill Lake... 
Sandy Creek: 
Lake Crockett 
Sanders Creek: 
Pat Mayse_......_ 124,500 
Pine Creek: Lake 


33°48. 1" 
33°38. 7" N 


96°34. 8' W 
96921. 5” W 


33°42.9’ N 
33°44. 1” N 
33°44.5° N 
33°51.2’ N 
33°43, 7” N 
33°52. 0° N 
33°41.1' N 
33°33.0 N 
33°34. 8° N 


95°58. 2° W 
95°58. 0’ W 
95°55. 5° W 
95°32. 9° W 
95°34. 0° W 
95°11.7” W 
94°58. 7° W 
94°29. 3° W 
94°27.3’ W 


Liberty Hill 
Mud Creek: KV 
Ranch Lakes (3)... 


(b) Texas is apportioned the water of this 
subbasin and shall have unrestricted use 
thereof. 

SECTION. 5.03 Subbasin 3—Interstate 
Streams—Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin includes Little River 
and its tributaries above Millwood Dam. 

(b) The States of Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas shall have free and unrestricted use 
of the water of this subbasin within their 
respective states, subject, however, to the 
limitation, that Oklahoma shall allow a 
quantity of water equal to 40 percent of the 
total runoff originating below the following 
existing, authorized or proposed last down- 
stream major damsites in Oklahoma to flow 
into Arkansas; 


Location 


Stream and site Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


Lte shh Pine rey 


94°55.4" W 


34°06.8" N 


34°08.5’ N 
Mountain Fork 
River: Broken 
Bow......-....... 470, 100 


34°08,9 N 94°41.2’ W 

(c) Accounting will be on an annual basis 
unless otherwise deemed necessary by the 
States of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Section 5.04. Subbasin 4—Interstate 
streams—Texas and Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin shall consist of those 
streams and their tributaries above existing, 
authorized or proposed last downstream 


December 1, 1980 


tes, originating in Texas and 
as-Arkansas state boundary 
kan- 

owing into the Red River in Ar 
bane Paes Siams and their tributaries 
with existing, authorized or propose last 
downstream major dam-sites are as follows: 


major dams! 
crossing the Tex 


Location 


Stream and site Ac-ft Latitude Longitude 


McKinney Bayou 
‘Trib: tingle Lake. 3,052 
Barkman Creek: 
Barkman 


Reservoir......--- 15,900 33°29.7’ N $4°10,3" W 
Sulphur River: 


exarkana..----.- 386, 900 33°18,3' N 94°09.6 W 
BA eee 


(b) The State of Texas shall have the 
free and unrestricted use of the water of 
this subbasin. 
gprs 5.05. Subbasin 5—Mainstem of the 
Red River and tributaries. 

(a) This subbasin includes that portion of 
the Red River, together with its tributaries, 
from Denison Dam down to the Arkansas- 
Louisiana state boundary, excluding all trib- 
utaries included in the other four sub- 
basins of Reach II. 

(b) Water within this subbasin is allocated 
as follows: 

(1) The Signatory States shall have equal 
rights to the use of runoff originating in 
subbasin 5 and undesignated water flowing 
into subbasin 5, so long as the flow of the 
Red River at the Arkansas-Louisiana state 
boundary is 3,000 cubic feet per second or 
more, provided no state ís entitled to more 
than 25 percent of the water in excess of 
3,000 cubic feet per second. 

(2) Whenever the flow of the Red River 
at the Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary 
is less than 3,000 cubic feet per second, but 
more than 1,000 cubic feet per second, the 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
shall allow to flow into the Red River for 
delivery to the State of Louisiana a quantity 
of water equal to 40 percent of the total 
weekly runoff originating in subbasin 5 and 
40 percent of undesignated water flowing 
into subbasin 5; provided, however, that 
this requirement shall not be interpreted 
to require any state to release stored water. 

(3) Whenever the flow of the Red River at 
the Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary falls 
below 1,000 cubic feet per second, the States 
of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas shall 
allow a quantity of water equal to all the 
weekly runoff originating in subbasin 5 and 
all undesignated water flowing into sub- 
basin 5 within their respective states to flow 
into the Red River as required to maintain a 
1,000 cubic foot per second flow at the 
Arkansas-Louisiana state boundary. 

(c) Whenever the flow at Index, Arkansas, 
is less than 526 c.f.s., the states of Oklahoma 
and Texas shall each allow a quantity of 
water equal to 40 percent of the total weekly 
runoff originating in subbasin 5 within their 
respective states to flow into the Red River; 
provided however, this provision shall be 
invoked only at the request of Arkansas, 
only after Arkansas has ceased all diversions 
from the Red River itself in Arkansas above 
Index, and only if the provisions of Subsec- 
tions 5.05(b) (2) and (3) have not caused 
a limitation of diversions in subbasin 5. 


(d) No state guarantees to maintain a 
minimum low flow to a downstream state. 


SECTION 6.06. Special Provisions. 


(a) Reservoirs within the limits of Reach 
II, subbasin 5, with a conservation storage 
capacity of 1,000 acre feet or less in exist- 
ence or authorized on the date of the Com- 
pact pursuant to the rights and privileges 
granted by a Signatory State authorizing 
such reservoirs, shall be exempt from the 
provisions of Section 5.05; provided, if any 
right to store water in, or use water from, an 
existing exempt reservoir expires or is can- 


33°30.6" N 94°06.2’ W 
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celled after the effective date of the Compact 
the exemption for such rights provided by 
this section shall be lost. 

(b) A Signatory State may authorize a 
change in the purpose or place of use of 
water from a reservoir exempted by subpara- 
graph (a) of this section without losing 
that exemption, if the quantity of authorized 
use and storage is not increased. 

(c) Additionally, exemptions from the pro- 
visions of Section 5.05 shall not apply to dil- 
rect diversions from Red River to off-channel 
reservoirs or lands. 


ARTICLE VI 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH III 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Teras 


Subdivision of Reach III and Allocation of 
Water Therein 


Reach III of the Red River is divided into 
topographic subbasins, and the water therein 
allocated, as follows: 

Secrion 6.01. Subbasin 
streams—Arkansas and Texas. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Texas por- 
tion of those streams crossing the Arkan- 
sas-Texas state boundary one or more times 
and flowing through Arkansas into Cypress 
Creek-Twelve Mile Bayou watershed in Lou- 
isiana. 

(b) Texas is apportioned sixty (60) per- 
cent of the runoff of this subbasin and shall 
have unrestricted use thereof; Arkansas is 
entitled to forty (40) percent of the runoff 
of this subbasin. 

Section 6.02. Subbasin 2—Interstate 
streams—Arkansas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Arkansas 
portion of those streams flowing from Sub- 
basin 1 into Arkansas, as well as other 
streams in Arkansas which cross the Ar- 
kansas-Louisiana state boundary one or more 
times and flow into Cypress Creek-Twelve 
Mile Bayou watershed in Louisiana. 

(b) Arkansas is apportioned sixty (60) per- 
cent of the runoff of this subbasin and shall 
have unrestricted use thereof; Louisiana is 
entitled to forty (40) percent of the runoff 
of this subbasin. 

Section 6.03. Subbasin 
streams—Texas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin includes the Texas por- 
tion of all tributaries crossing the Texas- 
Louisiana state boundary one or more times 
and flowing into Caddo Lake, Cypress Creek- 
Twelve Mile Bayou or Cross Lake, as well as 
the Louisiana portion of such tributaries. 

(b) Texas and Louisiana within their re- 
spective boundaries shall each have the unre- 
stricted use of the water of this subbasin 
subject to the following allocation: 

(1) Texas shall have the unrestricted right 
to all water above Marshall, Lake O' the 
Pines, and Black Cypress damsites; however, 
Texas shall not cause runoff to be depleted 
to a quantity less than that which would 
have occurred with the full operation of 
Franklin County, Titus County, Ellison 
Creek, Johnson Creek, Lake O' the Pines, 
Marshall, and Black Cypress Reservoirs con- 
structed, and those other impoundments and 
diversions existing on the effective date of 
this Compact. Any depletions of runoff in 
excess of the depletions described above shall 
be charged against Texas’ apportionment of 
the water in Caddo Reservoir. 

(2) Texas and Louisiana shall each have 
the unrestricted right to use fifty (50) per- 
cent of the conservation storage capacity in 
the present Caddo Lake for the impound- 
ment of water for state use, subject to the 
provision that supplies for existing uses of 
water from Caddo Lake, on date of Compact, 
are not reduced. 

(3) Texas and Louisiana shall each have 
the unrestricted right to fifty (50) percent 
of the conservation storage capacity of any 
future enlargement of Caddo Lake, provided, 
the two states may negotiate for the release 
of each state's share of the storage space on 
terms mutually agreed upon by the two 


1—Interstate 


3—Interstate 
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states after the effective date of this Com- 
pact. 

(4) Inflow to Caddo Lake from Its drainage 
area downstream from Marshall, Lake O' the 
Pines, and Black Cypress damsites and down- 
stream from other last downstream dams in 
existence on the date of the signing of the 
Compact document by the Compact Commis- 
sioners, will be allowed to continue flowing 
into Caddo Lake except that any manmade 
depletions to this inflow by Texas will be 
subtracted from the Texas share of the water 
in Caddo Lake. 

(c) In regard to the water of interstate 
streams which do not contribute to the in- 
flow to Cross Lake or Caddo Lake, Texas shall 
haye the unrestricted right to divert and 
use this water on the basis of a division of 
runoff above the State boundary of sixty 
(60) percent to Texas and forty (40) percent 
to Louisiana. 

(d) Texas and Louisiana will not construct 
improvements on the Cross Lake Watershed 
in either State that will affect the yield of 
Cross Lake; Provided, however, this subsec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 2.08. 

Section 6.04. Subbasin 
streams—Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin includes that area of 
Louisiana in Reach III not included within 
any other subbasn. 

(b) Louisiana shall have free and unre- 
stricted use of the water of this subbasin. 


ARTICLE VII 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH IV 
Arkansas and Louisiana 
Subdivision of Reach IV and Allocation of 
Water Therein 

Reach IV of the Red River is divided into 
the topographic subbasins, and the water 
therein allocated as follows: 

Secrion 7.01. Subbasin 
streams—Arkansas. 

(a) This subbasin includes those streams 
and their tributaries above last downstream 
major damsites originating in Arkansas and 
crossing the Arkansas-Louisiana State 
boundary before flowing into the Red River 
in Louisiana. Those major last downstream 
damsites are as follows: 


4—Intrastate 


1—Intrastate 


Location 


Stream and site Latitude Longitude 


Ac-ft 


Ouachita River: 

Lake Catherine.. 19, 000 
Caddo River: 

DeGray Lake.._. 1, 377,000 
Little Missouri 

River: Lake 


34°26. 6°N 
34°13.2°N 


93°01. 6’W 
93°06, 6’W 


34°08. 9’N 93°42.9°W 


Alum Fork, Saline 
River: Lake 
Winona 92°51. 0°W 


63, 264 32°47, 8°N 


(b) Arkansas is apportioned the waters of 
this subbasin and shall have unrestricted use 
thereof. 

Secrion 7.02. Subbasin 2—Interstate 
Streams—Arkansas and Louisiana. 

(a) This subbasin shall consist of Reach 
IV less subbasin 1 as defined in Section 7.01 
(a) above. 

(b) The State of Arkansas shall have free 
and unrestricted use of the water of this 
reach subject to the limitation that Ar- 
kansas shall allow a quantity of water equal 
to forty (40) percent of the weekly runoff 
originating below or flowing from the last 
downstream mator damsite to flow into Loul- 
siana., Where there are no designated last 
downstream damsites, Arkansas shall allow a 
quantity of water equal to forty (40) per- 
cent of the total weekly runoff originating 
above the state boundary to flow into Loui- 
siana. Use of water in this subbasin is sub- 
ject to low flow provisions of subparagraph 
7.03(b). 
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SECTION 7.03. Special Provisions. 

(a) Arkansas may use the beds and banks 
of segments of Reach IV for the purpose of 
conveying its share of water to designated 
downstream diversions. 

(b) The State of Arkansas does not guar- 
antee to maintain a minimum low flow for 
Louisiana in Reach IV. However, on the fol- 
lowing streams when the use of water in Ar- 
kansas reduces the flow at the Arkansas- 
Louisiana state boundary to the following 
amounts: 

(1) Ouachita—780 cfs 

(2) Bayou Bartholomew—80 cfs 

(3) Boeuf River—40 cfs 

(4) Bayou Macon—40 cfs 
the State of Arkansas pledges to take affir- 
mative steps to regulate the diversions of 
runoff originating or flowing into Reach IV 
in such a manner as to permit an equitable 
apportionment of the runoff as set out here- 
in to flow into the State of Louisiana. In its 
control and regulation of the water of Reach 
IV any adjudication or order rendered by the 
State of Arkansas or any of its instrumental- 
ities or agencies affecting the terms of this 
Compact shall not be effective against the 
State of Louisiana nor any of its citizens or 
inhabitants until approved by the Commis- 
sion. 

ARTICLE VIII 
APPORTIONMENT OF WATER—REACH V 

Section 8.01. Reach V of the Red River 
consists of the mainstem Red River and 
all of its tributaries lying wholly within the 
State of Louisiana. The State of Louisiana 
shall have free and unrestricted use of the 
water of this subbasin. 

ARTICLE IX 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMPACT 

SecTIoN 9.01. There is hereby created an 
interstate administrative agency to be known 
as the “Red River Compact Commission,” 
hereinafter called the “Commission.” The 


Commission shall be composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each Signatory State who 
shall be designated or appointed in accord- 
ance with the laws of each state, and one 


Commissioner representing the United 
States, who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident. The Federal Commissioner shall be 
the Chairman of the Commission but shall 
not have the right to vote. The failure of the 
President to appoint a Federal Commissioner 
will not prevent the operation or effect of 
this Compact, and the eight representatives 
from the Signatory States will elect a Chair- 
man for the Commission. 

SEcTION 9.02. The Commission shall meet 
and organize within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this Compact. Thereafter, meet- 
ings shall be held at such times and places 
as the Commission shall decide. 

SECTION 9.03. Each of the two Commission- 
ers from each state shall have one vote; pro- 
vided, however, that if only one representa- 
tive from a state attends he is authorized to 
vote on behalf of the absent Commissioner 
from that state. Representatives from three 
states shall constitute a quorum. Any ac- 
tion concerned with administration of this 
Compact or any action requiring compliance 
with specific terms of this Compact shall 
require six concurring votes. If a proposed 
action of the Commission affects existing 
water rights in a state, and that action is 
not expressly provided for in this Compact, 
eight concurring votes shall be required. 

SECTION 9.04, 

(a) The salaries and personal expenses of 
each state’s representative shall be paid by 
the government that it represents, and the 
salaries and personal expenses of the Federal 
Commissioner will be paid for by the United 
States. 

(b) The Commission's expenses for any ad- 
ditional stream flow gauging stations shall be 
equitably apportioned among the states in- 
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volved in the reach in which the stream flow 
gauging stations are located. 

(c) All other expenses incurred by the 
Commission shall be borne equally by the 
Signatory States and shall be paid by the 
Commission out of the “Red River Compact 
Commission Fund.” Such Fund shall be ini- 
tiated and maintained by equal payments of 
each state into the fund. Disbursement shall 
be made from the fund in such manner as 
may be authorized by the Commission. Such 
fund shall not be subject to audit and ac- 
counting procedures of the State; however, 
all receipts and disbursements of the fund 
by the Commission shall be audited by & 
qualified independent public accountant at 
regular intervals, and the report of such au- 
dits shall be included in and become a part 
of the annual report of the Commission. Each 
State shall have the right to make its own 
audit of the accounts of the Commission at 
any reasonable time. 


ARTICLE X 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Section 10.01. The Commission shall have 
tho power to: 

(a) Adopt rules and regulations governing 
its operation and enforcement of the terms 
of the Compact; 

(b) Establish and maintain an office for 
the conduct of its affairs and, if desirable, 
from time to time, change its location; 

(c) Employ or contract with such engi- 
neering, legal, clerical and other personnel 
as it may determine necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions under this Compact 
without regard to the Civil Service Laws of 
any Signatory State; provided that such em- 
ployees shall be paid by and be responsible 
to the Commission and shall not be consid- 
ered employees of any Signatory State; 

(d) Acquire, use and dispose of such real 
and personal property as it may consider 
necessary; 

(e) Enter into contracts with appropriate 
State or Federal agencies for the collection, 
correlation and presentation of factual data, 
for the maintenance of records and for the 
preparation of reports; 

(f) Secure from the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal or State gov- 
ernment such information as it may need or 
deem to be useful for carrying out its 
functions and as may be available to or 
procurable by the department or agency to 
which the request is addressed; provided such 
information is not privileged and the de- 
partment or agency is not precluded by law 
from releasing same; 

(g) Make findings, recommendations or 
reports in connection with carrying out the 
purposes of this compact, including, but not 
limited to, a finding that a Signatory State 
is or is not in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this Compact. The Commission is 
authorized to make such investigations and 
studies, and to hold such hearings as it may 
deem necessary for said pu . It is au- 
thorized to make and file official certified 
copies of any of its findings, recommenda- 
tions or revorts with such officers or agencies 
of any Signatory State. or the United States, 
as may have any interest in or jurisdiction 
over the sub‘ect matter. The making of finds, 
recommendations, or reports by the Com- 
mission shall not be a condition precedent 
to the instituting or maintaining of any 
action or proceeding of any kind by a Sig- 
natory State in any court or tribunal, or 
before any arency or officer, for the protec- 
tion of anv right under this Compact or for 
the enforcement of any of its provisions: and 

fh) Print or otherwise reproduce and dis- 
tribute its proceedings and reports. 

SEcTION 10.02. The Commission shall: 


(a) Cause to be established, maintained, 
and operated such stream, reservoir and 
other gaging stations as are necessary for 
the proper administration of the Compact; 
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(b) Cause to be collected, analyzed and 
reported such information on stream flows, 
water quality, water storage and such other 
data as are necessary for the proper admin- 
istration of the Compact; 

(c) Perform all other functions required 
of it by the Compact and do all things 
necessary, proper and convenient in the 
performance of its duties thereunder; 

(d) Prepare and submit to the governor 
of each of the Signatory States a budget 
covering the anticipated expenses of the 
Commission for the following fiscal bien- 
nium; 

(e) Prepare and submit an annual re- 
port to the governor of each Signatory State 
and to the President of the United States 
covering the activities of the Commission 
for the preceding fiscal year, together with 
an accounting of all funds received and ex- 
pended by it in the conduct of its work; 

(f) Make available to the governor or to 
any official agency of the Signatory State or 
to any authorized representative of the 
United States, upon request, any informa- 
tion within its possession; 

(g) Not incur any obligation in excess of 
the unencumbered balance of its funds, nor 
pledge the credit of any of the Signatory 
States; and 

(h) Make available to a Signatory State 
or the United States in any action arising 
under this Compact; without subpoena, the 
testimony cf any officer or employee of the 
Commission having knowledge of any rele- 
vant facts. 

ARTICLE XI 


POLLUTION 


SEcTION 11.01. ‘lhe Signatory States rec- 
ognized that the increase in population and 
the growth of industrial, agricultural, min- 
ing and other activities combined with nat- 
ural pollution sources may lead to a dimi- 
nution of the quality of water in the Red 
River Basin which may render the water 
harmful or injurious to the health and wel- 
fare of the people and impair the usefulness 
or public enjoyment of the water for bene- 
ficial purposes, thereby resulting in adverse 
social, economic, and environmental im- 
pacts. 

Section 11.02. Although affirming the pri- 
mary duty and responsibility of each Signa- 
tory State to take appropriate action under 
its own laws to prevent, diminish, and regu- 
late all pollution sources within its bound- 
aries which adversely affect the water of the 
Red River Basin, the states recognize that 
the control and abatement of the naturally- 
occurring salinity sources as well as, under 
certain circumstances, the maintenance and 
enhancement of the quality of water in the 
Red River Basin may require the cooperative 
action of all states. 

SEcTION 11.03. The Signatory States agree 
to cooperate with agencies of the United 
States to devise and effectuate means of 
alleviating the natural deterioration of the 
water of the Red River Basin. 

Secrion 11.04. The Commission shall have 
the power to cooperate with the United 
States, the Signatory States and other en- 
tities in programs for abating and control- 
ling pollution and natural deterioration of 
the water of the Red River Basin, and to 
recommend reasonable water quality objec- 
tives to the states. 

SecTion 11.05. Each Signatory State agrees 
to maintain current records of waste dis- 
charges into the Red River Basin and the 
type and quality of such discharges, which 
records shall be furnished to the Commis- 
sion upon request. 

SECTION 11.06. Upon receipt of a complaint 
from the governor of a Signatory State that 
the interstate water of the Red River Basin 
in which it has an interest are being materi- 
ally and adversely affected by pollution and 
that the state in which the pollution orig- 
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imates has failed after reasonable notice to 
take appropriate abatement measures, the 
Commission shall make such findings as are 
appropriate and thereafter provide such 
findings to the governor of the state in 
which such pollution originates and request 
appropriate corrective action. The Commis- 
sion, however, shall not take any action with 
respect to pollution which adversely affects 
only the state in which such pollution orig- 
inates. 

Section 11.07. In addition to its other 
powers set forth under this Article, the 
Commission shall have the authority, upon 
receipt of six concurring votes, to utilize 
applicable Federal statutes to institute legal 
action in its own name against the person or 
entity responsible for interstate pollution 
problems; provided, however, sixty (60) 
days before initiating legal action the Com- 
mission shall notify the Governor of the 
state in which the pollution source is located 
to allow that state an opportunity to initiate 
action in its own name. 

Section 11.08. Without prejudice to any 
other remedy available to the Commission, or 
any Signatory State, any state which is ma- 
terially and adversely affected by the pollu- 
tion of the water of the Red River Basin by 
pollution originating in another Signatory 
State may institute a suit against any in- 
dividual, corporation, partnership, or associ- 
ation, or against any Signatory State or po- 
litical or governmental subdivision thereof, 
or against any officer, agency, department, 
bureau, district or instrumentality of or in 
any Signatory State contributing to such pol- 
lution in accordance with applicable Federal 
statutes. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as depriving any persons of any rights of ac- 
tion relating to pollution which such person 
would have if this Compact had not been 
made. 

ARTICLE XII 
TERMINATION AND AMENDMENT OF COMPACT 


SEcTION 12.01. This Compact may be termi- 
nated at any time by appropriate action of 
the legislatures of all of the four Signatory 
States. In the event of such termination, all 
rights established under it shall continue 
unimpaired. 

SEcTION 12.02. This Compact may be 
amended at any time by appropriate action 
of the legislatures of all Signatory States 
that are affected by such amendment. The 
consent of the United States Congress must 
be obtained before any such amendment is 
effective. 

ARTICLE XIII 


RATIFICATION AND EFFECTIVE DATE OF COMPACT 


SECTION 13.01. Notice of ratification of this 
Compact by the legislature of each Signatory 
State shall be given by the governor thereof 
to the governors of each of the other Signa- 
tory States and to the President of the 
United States. The President is hereby re- 
quested to give notice to the governors of 
each of the Signatory States of the consent 
to this Compact by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Section 13.02. This Compact shall become 
effective, binding and obligatory when, and 
only when: 

(a) It has been duly ratified by each of the 
Signatory States; and 

(b) It has been consented to by an Act of 
the Congress of the United States, 
which Act provides that: 

Any other statute of the United States to 
the contrary notwithstanding, in any case or 
controversy: 


which involves the construction. or apvlica- 
tion of this Compact; in which one or more 
of the Signatory States to this Compact is a 
plaintiff or plaintiffs; and 

which is within the {judicial power of the 


United States as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; 
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and without any requirement, limitation or 
regard as to the sum or value of the matter 
in controversy, or of the place of residence or 
citizenship of, or of the nature, character 
or legal status of, any of the other proper 
parties plaintiff or defendant in such case or 
controversy: 

The consent of Congress is given to name 
and join the United States as a party defend- 
ant or otherwise in any such case or con- 
troversy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States if the United States is an indispen- 
sable party thereto. 

SEcTION 13.03. The United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction (con- 
current with that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and concurrent with that 
of any other Federal or state court, in mat- 
ters in which the Supreme Court, or other 
court has original jurisdiction) of any case 
or controversy involving the application or 
construction of this Compact; that said 
jurisdiction shall include, but not be 
limited to, suits between Signatory States; 
and that the venue of such case or contro- 
versy may be brought in any judicial district 
in which the acts complained of (or any por- 
tion thereof) occur. 


SIGNED AND APPROVED on the 12th day 
of May, 1978 at Denison Dam. 
FOR ARKANSAS: 
JOHN P. SAXTON 
Commissioner 
FOR OKLAHOMA: 
ORVILLE B. SAUNDERS 
Commissioner 
FOR LOUISIANA: 
ARTHUR R. THEIS 
Commissioner 
FOR TEXAS: 
FRED PARKEY 
Commissioner 
FOR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
R. C. MARSHALL, Major General 
Representative 


SecTION 2. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and the purposes of article 
XIII of this compact consented to by Con- 
gress by this Act, the congressional consent 
to this compact includes and expressly gives 
the consent of Congress to have the United 
States of America named and joined as a 
party defendant or otherwise in the United 
States Supreme Court or other court of con- 
current jurisdiction, in any case or con- 
troversy involving the construction or ap- 
plication of this Compact in which one or 
more of the Signatory States to this Compact 
is a plaintif, and which is within the judical 
power of the United States as set forth in 
the Constitution of the United States, if 
the United States of America is an indis- 
pensable party and without any requirement, 
limitation or regard as to the sum or value 
of the matter In controversy, or of the place 
of residence or citizenship of, or of the nat- 
ure, character or legal status of, any of the 
other proper parties plaintiff or defendant in 
such case or controvery. 

SECTION 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 

Secrion 4. The United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction (con- 
current with that of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and concurrent with that 
of any other Federal or state court, in mat- 
ters in which the Supreme Court, or other 
court has original jurisdiction) of any case 
or controversy involving the application or 
construction of this Compact; that said jur- 
isdiction shall include, but not be limited 
to, suits between Signatory States; and that 
the venue of such case or controversy may 
be in any judicial district in which the acts 
complained of (or any portion thereof) 
occur. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DANIELSON 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DANIELSON moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 2227 and to insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 7206. 
as passed by the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7206 was laid 
on the table. 


TAHOE REGIONAL PLANNING 
COMPACT 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8235) to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Compact, and to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture and others to cooperate 
with the planning agency thereby cre- 
ated, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8235 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to encourage the wise use and conserva- 
tion of the waters of Lake Tahoe and of the 
resources of the area around said lake, the 
consent of the Congress is hereby given to 
the Tahoe Regional Planning . Compact 
heretofore adopted by the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, which compact reads as 
follows: 


TAHOE REGIONAL PLANNING COMPACT 


ARTICLE I.—FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF 
PoLicy ° 


(a) It is found and declared that: 

(1) The waters of Lake Tahoe and other 
resources of the region are threatened with 
deterioration or degeneration, which endan- 
gers the natural beauty and economic pro- 
ductivity of the region. 

(2) The public and private interests and 
investments in the region are substantial. 

(3) The region exhibits unique environ- 
mental and ecological values which are 
irreplaceable. 

(4) By virtue of the special conditions and 
circumstances of the region’s natural ecol- 
ogy, developmental pattern, population dis- 
tribution and human needs, the region is 
experiencing problems of resource use and 
deficiencies of environmental control. 

(5) Increasing urbanization is threatening 
the ecological values of the region and 
threatening the public opportunities for use 
of the public lands. 

(6) Maintenance of the social and eco- 
nomic health of the region depends on main- 
taining the significant scenic, recreational, 
educational, scientific, natural and public 
health values provided by the Lake Tahoe 
Basin. 

(7) There is a public interest in protect- 
ing, preserving and enhancing these values 
for the residents of the region and for visitors 
to the region. 

(8) Responsibilities for providing recrea- 
tional and scientific onportunities, preserv- 
ing scenic and natural areas, and safeguard- 
ing the public who live, work and play in 
or visit the region are divided among local 
governments, regional agencies, the States 
of California and Nevada, and the Federal 
Government. 

(9) In recognition of the public invest- 
ment and multistate and national signifi- 
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cance of the recreational values, the Fed- 
eral Government has an interest in the ac- 
quisition of recreational property and the 
management of resources in the region to 
preserve environmental and recreational val- 
ues, and the Federal Government should as- 
sist the states in fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities. 

(10) In order to preserve the scenic beauty 
and outdoor recreational opportunities of 
the region, there is a need to insure an 
equilibrium between the region’s net ral en- 
dowment and its manmade environment. 

(b) In order to enhance the efficiency 
and governmental effectiveness of the re-, 
gion, it is imperative that there be estab- 
lished a Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
with the powers conferred by this compact 
including the power to establish environ- 
mental threshold carrying capacities and to 
adopt and enforce a regional plan and im- 
plementing ordinances which will achieve 
and maintain such capacities while provid- 
ing opportunities for orderly growth and 
development consistent with such capacities. 

(c) The Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
shall interpret and administer its plans, 
ordinances, rules and regulations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this compact. 


ARTICLE II.—DEFINITIONS 


As used in this compact: 

(a) “Region,” includes Lake Tahoe, the 
adjacent parts of Douglas and Washoe 
counties and Carson City, which for the 
purposes of this compact shall be deemed 
a county, lying within the Tahoe Basin in 
the State of Nevada, and the adjacent parts 
of the Counties of Placer and El Dorado 
lying within the Tahoe Basin in the State 
of California, and that additional and ad- 
jacent part of the County of Placer outside 
of the Tahoe Basin in the State of California 
which les southward and eastward of a line 
starting at the intersection of the basin 
crestline and the north boundary of Sec- 
tion 1, thence west to the northwest corner 
of Section 3, thence south to the intersec- 
tion of the basin crestline and the west 
boundary of Section 10; all sections re- 
ferring to Township 15 North, Range 16 
East, M.D.B. & M. The region defined and 
described herein shall be as precisely de- 
lineated on official maps of the agency. 

(b) “Agency” means the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency. 

(c) “Governing body” means the govern- 
ing board of the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency. 

(d) 


“Regional plan” 
term general plan for the development of 
the region. 


means the long- 


(e) “Planning commission" means the 
advisory planning commission appointed 
pursuant to subdivision (h) of Article III. 

(f) “Gaming” means to deal, operate, 
carry on, conduct, maintain or expose for 
play any banking or percentage game played 
with cards, dice or any mechanical device 
or machine for money, property, checks, 
credit or any representative of value, in- 
cluding, without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, faro, monte, roulette, keno, 
bingo, fantan, twenty-one, blackjack, seven- 
and-a-half, big injun, klondike, craps, stud 
poker, draw poker or slot machine, but does 
not include social games played solely for 
drinks, or cigars or cigarettes served indi- 
vidually, games played in private homes or 
residences for prizes or games operated by 
charitable or educational organizations, to 
the extent excluded by applicable state law. 

(g) “Restricted gaming license” means a 
license to operate not more than 15 slot 
machines on which a quarterly fee is charged 
pursuant to NRS 463.373 and no other 
games. 

(h) “Project" means an activity under- 
taken by any person, including any public 
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agency, if the activity may substantially 
affect the land, water, air, space or any 
other natural resources of the region. 

(i) “Environmental threshold carrying 
capacity” means an environmental standard 
necessary to maintain a significant scenic, 
recreational, educational, scientific or 
natural value of the region or to maintain 
public health and safety within the region. 
Such standards shall include but not be 
limited to standards for air quality, water 
quality, soil conservation, vegetation pres- 
ervation and noise. 

(j) “Feasible” means capable of being 
accomplished in a successful manner within 
& reasonable period of time, taking into ac- 
count economic, environmental, social and 
technological factors. 

(k) “Areas open to public use” means all 
of the areas within a structure housing 
gaming under a nonrestricted license ex- 
cept areas devoted to the private use of 
guests. 

(1) “Areas devoted to private use of 
guests" means hotel rooms and hallways 
to serve hotel room areas, and any park- 
ing areas. A hallway serves hotel room areas 
if more than 50 percent of the areas on each 
side of the hallway are hotel rooms. 

(m) “Nonrestricted license’ means a 
gaming license which is not a restricted 
gaming license. 


ARTICLE III. —OrGANIZATION 


(a) There is created the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency as a separate legal entity. 

The governing body of the agency shall be 
constituted as follows: 

(1) California delegation: 

(A) One member appointed by each of the 
County Boards of Supervisors of the Coun- 
ties of El Dorado and Placer and one mem- 
ber appointed by the City Council of the 
City of South Lake Tahoe. Any such member 
may be a member of the county board of 
supervisors or city council, respectively, and 
shall reside in the territorial jurisdiction of 
the governmental body making the appoint- 
ment. 

(B) Two members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of California, one member appointed 
by the Speaker of the Assembly of Ca’ifornia 
and one member appointed by the Senate 
Rules Committee of the State of California. 
The members appointed pursuant to this 
subparagraph shall not be residents of the 
region and shall represent the public at large 
within the State of California. 


(2) Nevada delegation: 

(A) One member appointed by each of the 
boards of county commissioners of Douglas 
and Washoe counties and one member ap- 
pointed by the board of supervisors of Car- 
son City. Any such member may be a mem- 
ber of the board of county commissioners or 
board of supervisors, respectively, and shall 
reside in the territorial jurisdiction of the 
governmental body making the appointment. 

(B) One member appointed by the gover- 
nor of Nevada, the secretary of state of 
Nevada or his designee, and the director of 
the state department of conservation and 
natural resources of Nevada or his designee. 
Except for the secretary of state and the di- 
rector of the state department of conser- 
vation and natural resources, the members 
or designees appointed pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph shall not be residents of the re- 
gion. All members appointed pursuant to 
this subparagraph shall represent the public 
at large within the State of Nevada. 

(C) One member appointed for a 1-year 
term by the six other members of the Nevada 
delegation. If at least four members of the 
Nevada delegation are unable to agree upon 
the selection of a seventh member within 60 
days after the effective date of the amend- 
ments to this compact or the occurrence of 
a vacancy on the governing body for that 
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state the governor of the State of Nevada 
shall make such an appointment, The mem- 
ber appointed pursuant to this subparagraph 
may, but is not required to, be a resident of 
the region within the State of Nevada. 

(3) If any appointing authority under 
paragraph (1) (A), (1) (B), (2) (A) or (2) (B) 
fails to make such an appointment within 
60 days after the effective date of the amend- 
ments to this compact or the occurrence of 
a vacancy on the governing body, the gover- 
nor of the state in which the appointing 
authority is located shall make the appoint- 
ment. The term of any member so appointed 
shall be 1 year. 

(4) The position of any member of the 
governing body shall be deemed vacant if 
such a member is absent from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the governing body in any 
calendar year. 

(5) Each member and employee of the 
agency shall disclose his economic interests 
in the region within 10 days after taking his 
seat on the governing board or being em- 
ployed by the agency and shall thereafter 
disclose any further economic interest 
which he acquires, as soon as feasible after 
he acquires it. As used in this paragraph, 
“economic interests” means: 

(A) Any business entity operating in the 
region in which the member or employee has 
a direct or indirect investment worth more 
than $1,000. 

(B) Any real property located in the re- 
gion in which the member or employee has 
a direct or indirect interest worth more than 
$1,000. 

(C) Any source of income attributable to 
activities in the region, other than loans by 
or deposits with a commercial lending in- 
stitution in the regular course of business, 
aggregating $250 or more in value received 
by or promised to the member within the 
preceding 12 months; or 

(D) Any business entity operating in the 
region in which the member or employee is 
a director, officer, partner, trustee, employee 
or holds any position of management. 


No member or employee of the agency shall 
make, or attempt to influence, an agency de- 
cision in which he knows or has reason to 
know he has an economic interest. Members 
and employees of the agency must disqualify 
themselves from making or participating in 
the making of the agency when it is reason- 
ably foreseeable that the decision will have 
@ material financial effect, distinguishable 
from its effect on the public generally, on 
the economic interests of the member or em- 
ployee. 

(b) The members of the agency shall serve 
without compensation, but the expenses of 
each member shall be met by the body which 
he represents in accordance with the law of 
that body. All other expenses incurred by the 
governing body in the course of exercising 
the powers conferred upon it by this com- 
pact unless met in some other manner spe- 
cifically provided, shall be paid by the 
agency out of its own funds. 

(c) Except for the secretary of state and 
director of the state department of conser- 
vation and natural resources of Nevada and 
the member anpointed pursuant to subdi- 
vision (a)(2)(C), the members of the gov- 
erning body serve at the pleasure of the 
appointing authority in each case, but each 
appointment shall be reviewed no less than 
every 4 years. Members may be reappointed. 

(d) The governing body of the agency 
shall meet at least monthly. All meetings 
shall be open to the public to the extent re- 
quired by the law of the State of California 
or the State of Nevada, whichever imposes 
the greater requirement, avplicable to local 
governments at the time such meeting is 
held. The governing body shall fix a date for 
its regular monthly meeting in such terms 
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as “the first Monday of each month,” and 
shall not change such date more often than 
once in any calendar year. Notice of the date 
so fixed shall be given by publication at 
least once in a newspaper or combination of 
newspapers whose circulation is general 
throughout the region and in each county a 
portion of whose territory lies within the 
region. Notice of any special meeting, except 
an emergency meeting, shall be given by so 
publishing the date and place and posting 
an agenda at least 5 days prior to meeting. 

(e) The position of a member of the gov- 
erning body shall be considered vacated upon 
his loss of any of the qualifications required 
for his appointment and in such event the 
appointing authority shall appoint a suc- 
cessor. 

(f) The governing body shall elect from 
its own members a chairman and vice chair- 
man, whose terms of office shall be 2 years, 
and who may be reelected. If a vacancy occurs 
in either office, the governing body may fill 
such vacancy for the unexpired term. 

(g) Four of the members of the governing 
body from each state constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the agen- 
cy. The voting procedures shall be as follows: 

(1) For adopting, amending or repeal- 
ing environmental threshold carrying 
capacities, the regional plans, and ordi- 
nances, rules and regulations, and for grant- 
ing variances from the ordinances, rules and 
regulations, the vote of at least four of the 
members of each state agreeing with the yote 
of as least four members of the other state 
shall be required to take action. If there is 
no vote of at least four of the members from 
one state agreeing with the vote of at least 
four of the members of the other state on 
the actions specified in this paragraph, an 
action of rejection shall be deemed to have 
been taken. 

(2) For approving a project, the affirm- 
ative vote of at least five members from the 
state in which the project is located and the 
affirmative vote of at least nine members of 
the governing body are required. If at least 
five members of the governing body from the 
state in which the project is located and at 
least nine members of the entire governing 
body do not vote in favor of the project, upon 
a motion for approval, an action of rejection 
shall be deemed to have been taken. A deci- 
sion by the agency to approve a project shall 
be supported by a statement of findings, 
adopted by the agency, which indicates that 
the project compiles with the regional plan 
and applicable ordinances, rules and regula- 
tions of the agency. 

(3) For routine business and for directing 
the agency's staff on litigation and enforce- 
ment actions, at least eight members of the 
governing body must agree to take action. If 
at least eight votes in favor of such action 
are not cast, an action of rejection shall be 
deemed to have been taken. 


Whenever under the provisions of this com- 
pact or any ordinance, rule, regulation or 
policy adopted pursuant thereto, the agency 
is required to review or approve any project, 
public or private, the agency shall take final 
action by vote, whether to approve, to re- 
quire modification or to reject such project, 
within 180 days after the application for such 
project is accepted as complete by the agency 
in compliance with the agency’s rules and 
regulations governing such delivery unless 
the applicant has agreed to an extension of 
this time limit. If a final action by vote does 
not take place within 180 days, the appli- 
cant may bring an action in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to compel a vote unless 
he has agreed to an extension. This provision 
does not limit the right of any person to 
obtain judicial review of agency action under 
subdivision (h) of Article VI. The vote of 
each member of the governing body shall be 
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individually recorded. The governing body 
shall adopt its own rules, regulations and 
procedures, 

(h) An advisory planning commission shall 
be appointed by the agency. The commission 
shall include: the chief planning officers of 
Placer County, El Dorado County, and the 
City of South Lake Tahoe in California and 
of Douglas County, Washoe County and Car- 
son City in Nevada, the executive officer of 
the Lahontan Regional Water Quality Con- 
trol Board of the State of California, the ex- 
ecutive officer of the Air Resources Board of 
the State of California, the director of the 
state department of conservation and nat- 
ural resources of the State of Nevada, the 
administrator of the division of environmen- 
tal protection in the state department of 
conservation and natural resources of the 
State of Nevada, the administrator of the 
Lake Tahoe Management Unit of the United 
States Forest Service, and at least four lay 
members with an equal number from each 
state, at least half of whom shall be resi- 
dents of the region. Any official member may 
designate an alternate. 

The term of office of each lay member of 
the advisory planning commission shall be 2 
years. Members may be reappointed. 

The position of each member of the advis- 
ory planning commission shall be considered 
vacated upon loss of any of the qualifications 
required for appointments, and in such an 
event the appointing authority shall appoint 
@ successor. 

The advisory planning commission shall 
elect from its own members a chairman and 
a vice chairman, whose terms of office shall 
be 2 years and who may be reelected. If a 
vacancy occurs in either office, the advisory 
planning commission shall fill such vacancy 
for the unexpired term. 

A majority of the members of the advisory 
planning commission constitutes a quorum 
for the transaction of the business of the 
commission. A majority vote of the quorum 
present shall be required to take action with 
respect to any matter. 

(i) The agency shall establish and main- 
tain an office within the region, and for this 
purpose the agency may rent or own prop- 
erty and equipment. Every plan, ordinance 
and other record of the agency which is of 
such nature as to constitute public record 
under the law of either the State of Cali- 
fornia or the State of Nevada shall be open 
to inspection and copying during regular 
office hours. 

(j) Each authority charged under this 
compact or by the law of either state with 
the duty of appointing a member of the gov- 
erning body of the agency shall by certified 
copy of its resolution or other action notify 
the Secretary of State of its own state of the 
action taken. 


ARTICLE IV.—PERSONNEL 


(a) The governing body shall determine 
the qualification of, and it shall appoint and 
fix the salary of, the executive officer of the 
agency, and shall employ such other staff 
and legal counsel as may be necessary to 
execute the powers and functions provided 
for under this compact or in accordance with 
any intergovernmental contracts or agree- 
ments the agency may be responsible for 
administering. 

(b) Agency personnel standards and regu- 
lations shall conform insofar as possible to 
the regulations and procedures of the civil 
service of the State of California or the State 
of Nevada, as may be determined by the gov- 
erning body of the agency; and shall be 
regional and bistate in application and 
effect; provided that the governing body 
may, for administrative convenience and at 


its discretion. assign the administration of 
designated personnel arrangements to an 
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agency of either state, and provided that 
administratively convenient adjustments be 
made in the standards and regulations gov- 
erning personnel assigned under intergoy- 
ernmental agreements. 

(c) The agency may establish and main- 
tain or participate in such additional pro- 
grams of employee benefits as may be ap- 
propriate to afford employees of the agency 
terms and conditions of employment similar 
to those enjoyed by employees of California 
and Nevada generally. 


ARTICLE V.—PLANNING 


(1) In preparing each of the plans required 
by this article and each amendment thereto, 
if any, subsequent to its adoption, the plan- 
ning commission after due notice shall hold 
at least one public hearing which may be 
continued from time to time, and shall re- 
view the testimony and any written recom- 
mendations presented at such hearing before 
recommending the plan or amendment. The 
notice required by this subdivision shall be 
given at least 20 days prior to the public 
hearing by publication at least once in a 
newspaper or combination of newspapers 
whose circulation is general throughout the 
region and in each county a portion of whose 
territory lies within the region. 

The planning commission shall then rec- 
ommend such plan or amendment to the 
governing body for adoption by ordinance. 
The governing body may adopt, modify or 
reject the proposed plan or amendment, or 
may initiate and adopt a plan or amendment 
without referring it to the planning commis- 
sion. If the governing body initiates or sub- 
stantially modifies a plan or amendment, it 
shall hold at least one public hearing thereon 
after due notice as required in this subdi- 
vision. 

If a request is made for the amendment of 
the regional plan by: 

(1) A political subdivision a part of whose 
territory would be affected by such amend- 
ment; or 

(2) The owner or lessee of real property 
which would be affected by such amendment, 
the ,overning body shall complete its action 
on such amendment within 180 days after 
such request is accepted as complete accord- 
ing to standards which must be prescribed 
by ordinance of the agency. 

(b) The agency shall develop, in coopera- 
tion with the states of California and Ne- 
vada, environmental threshold carrying ca- 
pacities for the region. The agency should re- 
quest the President’s Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, the United States Forest 
Service and other appropriate agencies to as- 
sist in developing such environmental 
threshold carrying capacities. Within 18 
months after the effective date of the amend- 
ments to this compact, the agency shall 
adopt environmental threshold carrying ca- 
pacities for the region. 


(c) Within 1 year after the adoption of 
the environmental threshold carrying ca- 
pacities for the region, the agency shall 
amend the regional plan so that, at a mini- 
mum, the plan and all of its elements, as 
implemented through agency ordinances, 
rules and regulations, achieves and main- 
tains the adopted environmental threshold 
carrying capacities. Each element of the plan 
shall contain implementation provisions and 
time schedules for such implementation by 
ordinance. The planning commission and 
governing body shall continuously review 
and maintain the regional plan. The regional 
plan shall consist of a diagram, or diagrams, 
and text, or texts setting forth the projects 
and proposals for imolementation of the re- 
gional plan, a description of the needs and 
goals of the region and a statement of the 
policies, standards and elements of the re- 
gional plan. 
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The regional plan shall be a single en- 
forceable plan and includes all of the fol- 
lowing correlated elements: 

(1) A land-use plan for the integrated 
arrangement and general location and extent 
of, and the criteria and standards for, the 
uses of land, water, air, space and other nat- 
ural resources within the region, including 
but not limited to an indication or alloca- 
tion of maximum population densities and 
permitted uses. 

(2) A transportation plan for the inte- 
grated development of a regional system of 
transportation, including but not limited to 
parkways, highways, transportation facili- 
ties, transit routes, waterways, navigation fa- 
cilities, public transportation facilities, bi- 
cycle facilities, and appurtenant terminals 
and facilities for the movement of people 
and goods within the region. The goal of 
transportation planning shall be: 

(A) To reduce dependency on the automo- 
bile by making more effective use of existing 
transportation modes and of public transit 
to move people and goods within the region; 
and 

(B) To reduce to the extent feasible air 
pollution which 1s caused by motor vehicles. 
Where increases in capacity are required, the 
agency shall give preference to providing 
such capacity through public transportation 
and public programs and projects related to 
transportation. The agency shall review and 
consider all existing transportation plans in 
preparing its regional transportation plan 
pursuant to this paragraph. 

The plan shall provide for an appropriate 
transit system for the region. 

The plan shall give consideration to: 

(A) Completion of the Loop Road in the 
states of Nevada and California; 

(B) Utilization of a light rail mass transit 
system in the South Shore area; and 

(C) Utilization of a transit termina] in 
the Kingsbury Grade area. 


Until the regional plan is revised, or a new 
transportaiton plan is adopted In accordance 
with this paragraph, the agency has no ef- 
fective transportation plan. 

(3) A conservation plan for the preserva- 
tion, development, utilization, and manage- 
ment of the scenic and other natural re- 
sources within the basin, including but not 
limited to, soils, shoreline and submerged 
lands, scenic corridors along transportation 
routes, open spaces, recreational and histori- 
cal facilities. 


(4) A recreation plan for the development, 
utilization, and management of the recrea- 
tional resources of the region, including but 
not limited to, wilderness and forested lands, 
parks and parkways, riding and hiking trails, 
beaches and playgrounds, marinas. areas for 
skiing and other recreational facilities. 

(5) A public services and facilities plan 
for the general location, scale and provision 
of public services and facilities, which, by the 
nature of their function, size, extent and 
other characteristics are necessary or appro- 
priate for inclusion in the regional plan. 

In formulating and maintaining the re- 
gional plan, the planning commission and 
governing body shall take account of and 
shall seek to harmonize the needs of the 
region as a whole, the plans of the counties 
and cities within the region, the plans and 
planning activities of the state, federal and 
other public agencies and nongovernmental 
agencies and organizations which affect or 
are concerned with planning and develop- 
ment within the region. 

(d) The regional plan shall provide for 
attaining and maintaining federal, state, or 
local air and water quality standards, 
whichever are strictest, in the respective por- 
tions of the region for which the standards 
are applicable. 
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The agency may, however, adopt air or 
water quality standards or control measures 
more stringent than the applicable state im- 
plementation plan or the applicable federal, 
state, or local standards for the region, if it 
finds that such additional standards or con- 
trol measures are necessary to achieve the 
purposes of this compact. Each element of 
the regional plan, where applicable, shall, by 
ordinance, identify the means and time 
schedule by which air and water quality 
standards will be attained. 

(e) Except for the Regional Transporta- 
tion Plan of the California Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency, the regional plan, ordi- 
nances, rules and regulations adopted by the 
California Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
in effect on July 1, 1980, shall be the regional 
plan, ordinances, rules and regulations of 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency for that 
portion of the Tahoe region located in the 
State of California. Such plan, ordinance, 
rule or regulation may be amended or re- 
pealed by the governing body of the agency. 
The plans, ordinances, rules and regulations 
of the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency that 
do not conflict with, or are not addressed by, 
the California Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency's plans, ordinances, rules and regu- 
lations referred to in this subdivision shall 
continue to be applicable unless amended 
or repealed by the governing body of the 
agency. No provision of the regional plan, 
ordinances, rules and regulations of the Cali- 
fornia Tahoe Regional Planning Agency re- 
ferred to in this subdivision shall apply to 
that portion of the region within the State 
of Nevada, unless such provision is adopted 
for the Nevada portion of the region by the 
governing body of the agency. 

(f) The regional plan, ordinances, rules 
and regulations of the Tahoe Regional Plan- 
ning Agency apply to that portion of the 
region within the State of Nevada. 

(g) The agency shall adopt ordinances 
prescribing specific wgitten findings that the 
agency must make prior to approving any 
project in the region. These findings shall 
relate to environmental protection and shall 
insure that the project under review will 
not adversely affect implementation of the 
regional plan and will not cause the adopted 
environmental threshold carrying capacities 
of the region to be exceeded. 

(h) The agency shall maintain the data, 
maps and other information developed in 
the course of formulating and administering 
the regional plan, in a form suitable to as- 
sure a consistent view of developmental 
trends and other relevant information for 
the availability of and use by other agencies 
of government and by private organizations 
and individuals concerned. 


(1) Where necessary for the realization of 
the regional plan, the agency may engage in 
collaborative planning with local govern- 
mental jurisdiction located outside the re- 
gion, but contiguous to its boundaries. In 
formulating and implementing the regional 
plan, the agency shall seek the cooperation 
and consider the recommendations of coun- 
ties and cities and other agencies of local 
government, of state and federal agencies, 
of educational institutions and research or- 
ganizations, whether public or private, and 
of civil groups and private persons. 

ARTICLE VI.—AGENCY's POWERS 

(a) The governing body shall adopt all 
necessary ordinances, rules, and regulations 
to effectuate the adopted regional plan. Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this compact, 
very such ordinance, rule or regulation shall 
establish a minimum standard applicable 
throughout the region. Any political sub- 
division or public agency may adopt and en- 
force an equal or higher requirement applic- 
able to the same subject of regulation in its 
territory. The regulations of the agency shall 
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contain standards including but not limited 
to the following: water purity and clarity; 
subdivision; zoning; tree removal; solid 
waste disposal; sewage disposal; land fills, 
excavation, cuts and grading; piers, harbors, 
breakwaters or channels and other shoreline 
development; waste disposal in shoreline 
areas; waste disposal from boats; mobile- 
home parks; house relocation; outdoor ad- 
vertising; flood plain protection; soil and 
sedimentation control; air pollution; and 
watershed protection. Whenever possible 
without diminishing the effectiveness of the 
regional plan, the ordinances, rules, regula- 
tions and policies shall be confined to mat- 
ters which are general and regional in ap- 
plication, leaving to the jurisdiction of the 
respective states, counties and cities the en- 
actment of specific and local ordinances, 
rules, regulations and policies which con- 
form to the regional plan. 

The agency shall prescribe by ordinance 
those activities which it has determined will 
not have substantial effect on the land, wa- 
ter, air, space or any other natural resources 
in the region and therefore will be exempt 
from its review and approval. 

Every ordinance adopted by the agency 
shall be published at least once by title in 
& newspaper or combination of newspapers 
whose circulation is general throughout the 
region. Except an ordinance adopting or 
amending the regional plan, no ordinance 
shall become effective until 60 days after 
its adoption. Immediately after its adoption, 
a copy of each ordinance shall be trans- 
mitted to the governing body of each politi- 
cal subdivision having territory within the 
region, 

(b) No project other than those to be re- 
viewed and approved under the special pro- 
visions of subdivisions (d), (e), (f) and 
(g) may be developed in the region without 
obtaining the review and approval of the 
agency and no project may be approved un- 
less it is found to comply with the regional 
plan and with the ordinances, rules and reg- 
ulations enacted pursuant to subdivision (a) 
to effectuate that plan. The agency may 
approve a project in the region only after 
making the written findings required by this 
subdivision or subdivision (g) of Article V. 
Such findings shall be based on substan- 
tial evidence in the record. 

Before adoption by the agency of the 
ordinances required in subdivision (g) of 
Article V, the agency may apvrove a project 
in the region only after making written find- 
ings on the basis of substantial evidence in 
the record that the project is consistent 
with the regional plan then in effect and 
with applicable plans, ordinances, regula- 
tions, and standards of federal and state 
agencies relating to the protection, mainte- 
nance and enhancement of environmental 
quality in the region. 

(c) The legislatures of the states of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada find that in order to make 
effective the regional plan as revised by the 
agency, it is necessary to halt temporarily 
works of development in the region which 
might otherwise absorb the entire cavability 
of the region for further development or 
direct it out of harmony with the ultimate 
plan. Sub‘ect to the limitation provided in 
this subdivision, from the effective date of 
the amendments to this compact until the 
regional plan is amended pursuant to sub- 
division (c) of Article V, or until May 1, 
1983, whichever is earlier: 


(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
paragraph, no new subdivision, planned unit 
development, or condominium project may 
be approved unless a com»lete tentative map 
or plan has been approved before the effec- 
tive date of the amendments to this com- 
pact by all agencies having jurisdiction. The 
subdivision of land owned by a general im- 
provement district, which existed and owned 
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the land before the effective date of the 
amendments to this compact, may be ap- 
proved if subdivision of the land is neces- 
sary to avoid insolvency of the district. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
no apartment building may be erected unless 
the required permits for such building have 
been secured from all agencies having juris- 
diction, prior to the effective date of the 
amendments to this compact. 

(3) During each of the calendar years 1980, 
1981 and 1982, no city or county may issue 
building permits which authorize the con- 
struction of a greater number of new resi- 
dential units within the region than were au- 
thorized within the region by building per- 
mits issued by that city or county during the 
calender year 1978. For the period of January 
through April, 1983, building permits au- 
thorizing the construction of no more than 
one-third of that number may be issued by 
each such city or county. For purposes of this 
paragraph a “residential unit” means either 
a single family residence or an individual 
residential unit within a larger building, 
such as an apartment building, a duplex or a 
condominium. 

The legislatures find the respective num- 
bers of residential units authorized within 
the region during the calendar year 1978 to 
be as follows: 


1. City of South Lake Tahoe and El 
Dorado County (combined).... 252 
2. Placer County 278 
3. Carson City 0 
4. Douglas County. 339 
5. Washoe County 739 


(4) During each of the calendar years 1980, 
1981 and 1982, no city or county may issue 
building permits which authorize construc- 
tion of a greater square footage of new com- 
mercial buildings within the region than 
were authorized within the region by build- 
ing permits for commercial purposes issued 
by that city or county during the calendar 
year 1978. For the period of January through 
April, 1983, building permits authorizing the 
construction of no more than one-third the 
amount of that square footage may be issued 
by each such city or county. 

The legislatures find the respective square 
footages of commercial buildings authorized 
within the region during calendar year 1978 
to be as follows: 


1. City of South Lake Tahoe and El 
Dorado County (combined)... 64, 324 

. Placer County. 

. Carson City, ..-. 

. Doulas County 

. Washoe County 


(5) No structure may be erected to house 
gaming under a nonrestricted license. 

(6) No facility for the treatment of sewage 
may be constructed or enlarged except: 

(A) To comply, as ordered by the appro- 
priate state agency for the control of water 
pollution, with existing limitations of efflu- 
ent under the Clean Water Act, 33 U.S.C. 
§ 1251 et seq., and the applicable state law 
for control of water pollution; 

(B) To accommodate development which 
is not prohibited or limited by this subdivi- 
sion; or 

(C) In the case of Douglas County Sewer 
District #1, to modify or otherwise alter sew- 
age treatment facilities existing on the effec- 
tive date of the amendments to this compact 
so that such facilities will be able to treat 
the total volume of effluent for which they 
were originally designed, which is 3.0 million 
gallons per day. Such modification or altera- 
tion is not a “project”; is not subject to the 
requirements of Article VII; and does not re- 
quire a permit from the agency. Before com- 
mencing such modification or alteration, 
however, the district shall submit to the 
agency its report identifying any significant 
soll erosion problems which may be caused 
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by such modifications or alterations and the 
measures which the district proposes to take 
to mitigate or avoid such problems. 

The moratorium imposed by this subdivi- 
sion does not apply to work done pursuant 
to a right vested before the effective date of 
the amendments to this compact. Notwith- 
standing the expiration date of the mora- 
torium imposed by this subdivision, no new 
highway may be built or existing highway 
widened to accommodate additional con- 
tinuous lanes for automobiles until the re- 
gional transportation plan is revised and 
adopted. 

The moratorium imposed by this subdivi- 
sion does not apply to the construction of 
any parking garage which has been approved 
by the agency prior to May 4, 1979, whether 
that approval was affirmative or by default. 
The provisions of this paragraph are not an 
expression of legislative intent that any such 
parking garage, the approval of which is the 
subject of litigation which was pending on 
the effective date of the amendments to this 
compact, should or should not be con- 
structed. The provisions of this paragraph 
are intended solely to permit construction of 
such a parking garage if a Judgment sustain- 
ing the agency’s approval to construct that 
parking garage has become final and no ap- 
peal is pending or may lawfully be taken to 
a higher court. 

(d) Subject to the final order of any court 
of competent jurisdiction entered in litiga- 
tion contesting the validity of an approval by 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency, 
whether that approval was affirmative or by 
default, if that litigation was pending on 
May 4, 1979, the agency and the states of 
California and Nevada shall recognize as a 
permitted and conforming use: 

(1) Every structure housing gaming under 
& nonrestricted license which existed as a li- 
censed gaming establishment on May 4, 1979, 
or whose construction was approved by the 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency affirma- 
tively or deemed approved before that date. 
The construction or use of any structure to 
house gaming under a nonrestricted license 
not so existing or approved, or the enlarge- 
ment in cubic volume of any such existing 
or approved structure is prohibited, 

(2) Every other nonrestricted gaming 
establishment whose use was seasonal and 
whose license was issued before May 4, 1979, 
for the same season and for the number and 
type of games and slot machines on which 
taxes or fees were paid In the calendar year 
1978. 

(3) Gaming conducted pursuant to a re- 

stricted gaming license issued before May 
4, 1979, to the extent permitted by that li- 
cense on that date. 
The area within any structure housing gam- 
ing under a nonrestricted license which may 
be open to public use (as distinct from that 
devoted to the private use of guests and ex- 
clusive of any parking area) is limited to 
the area existing or approved for public use 
on May 4, 1979. Within these limits, any ex- 
ternal modification of the structure which 
requires a permit from a local government 
also requires approval from the agency. The 
agency shall not permit restaurants, conven- 
tion facilities, showrooms or other public 
areas to be constructed elsewhere in the re- 
gion outside the structure in order to replace 
areas existing or approved for public use on 
May 4, 1979. 

(e) Any structure housing licensed gaming 
may be rebuilt or replaced to a size not to 
exceed the cubic volume, height and land 
coverage existing or approved on May 4, 1979, 
without the review or approval of the agency 
or any planning or regulatory authority of 
the State of Nevada whose review or ap- 
proval would be required for a new structure. 

(f) The following provisions apply to any 
internal or external modification, remodel- 
ing, change in use, or repair of a structure 
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housing gaming under a nonrestricted li- 
cense which is not prohibited by Article VI 
(d): 

(1) The agency’s review of an external 
modification of the structure which requires 
a permit from a local government is limited 
to determining whether the external modifi- 
cation will do any of the following: 

(A) Enlarge the cubic volume of the struc- 
ture; 

(B) Increase the total square footage of 
area open to one approved for public use on 
May 4, 1979; 

(C) Convert an area devoted to the private 
use of guests to an area open to public use; 

(D) Increase the public area open to public 
use which is used for gaming beyond the 
limits contained in paragraph (3); and 

(E) Conflict with or be subject to the pro- 

visions of any of the agency's ordinances that 
are generally applicable throughout the 
region. 
The agency shall make this determination 
within 60 days after the proposal is delivered 
to the agency in compliance with the agency's 
rules or regulations governing such delivery 
unless the applicant has agreed to an exten- 
sion of this time limit. If the external modi- 
fication is determined to have any of the 
effects enumerated in subparagraphs (A) 
through (C), it is prohibited. If an external 
modification is determined to have any of the 
effects enumerated in subparagraphs (D) or 
(E), it is subject to the applicable provisions 
of this compact. If the external modification 
is determined to have no such effect, is it not 
subject to the provisions of this compact. 

(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
internal modification, remodeling, change in 
use or repair of a structure housing gaming 
under a nonrestricted license is not a project 
and does not require the review or approval 
of the agency: 

(3) Internal modification, remodeling, 
change in use or repair of areas open to pub- 
lic use within a structure housing gaming 
under a nonrestricted license which alone or 
in combination with any other such modifi- 
cation, remodeling, change in use or repair 
will increase the total portion of those areas 
which is actually used for gaming by more 
than the product of the total base area, as 
defined below, in square feet existing on or 
approved before August 4, 1980, multiplied by 
15 percent constitutes a project and is sub- 
ject to all of the provisions of this compact 
relating to projects. For purposes of this 
paragraph and the determination required by 
Article VI(g), base area means all of the area 
within a structure housing gaming under a 
nonrestricted license which may be open to 
public use, whether or not gaming is actually 
conducted or carried on in that area, except 
retail stores, convention centers and meeting 
rooms, administrative offices, kitchens, main- 
tenance and storage areas, rest rooms, engi- 
neering and mechanical rooms, accounting 
rooms and counting rooms. 

(g) In order to administer and enforce 
the provisions of paragraphs (d), (e) and 
(f), the State of Nevada, through its ap- 
propriate planning or regulatory agency, shall 
require the owner or licensee of a structure 
housing gaming under a nonrestricted li- 
cense to provide: 

(1) Documents containing sufficient in- 
formation for the Nevada agency to estab- 
lish the following relative to the structure: 

(A) The location of its external walls; 

(B) Its total cubic volume; 

(C) Within its external walls, the area in 
square feet open or approved for public use 
and the area in square feet devoted to or 
approved for the private use of guests on 
May 4, 1979; 

(D) The amount of surface area of land 
under the structure; and 

(E) The base area as defined in paragraph 
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(f)(3) in square feet existing on or ap- 
proved before August 4, 1980. 

(2) An information report wherever any 
internal modification, remodeling, change in 
use, or repair will increase the total portion 
of the areas open to public use which is used 
for gaming. 

The Nevada agency shall transmit this in- 
formation to the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency. 

(h) Gaming conducted pursuant to a re- 
stricted gaming license is exempt from re- 
view by the agency if it is incidental to the 
primary use of the premises. 

(i) The provisions of subdivisions (d) and 
(e) are intended to limit gaming and re- 
lated activities as conducted within a gam- 
ing establishment, or construction designed 
to permit the enlargement of such activities, 
and not to limit any other use of property 
zoned for commercial use or the accom- 
modation of tourists, as approved by the 
agency. 

(1) Legal actions arising out of or alleging 
a violation of the provisions of this com- 
pact, of the regional plan or of an ordinance 
or regulation of the agency or of a permit 
or a condition of a permit issued by the 
agency are governed by the following pro- 
visions: 

(1) This subdivision applies to: 

(A) Actions arising out of activities di- 
rectly undertaken by the agency. 

(B) Actions arising out of the issuance to 
a person of a lease, permit, license or other 
entitlement for use by the agency. 

(C) Actions arising out of any other act 

or failure to act by any person or public 
agency. 
Such legal actions may be filed and the 
provisions of this subdivision apply equally 
in the appropriate courts of California and 
Nevada and of the United States. 

(2) Venue lies: 

(A) If a civil or criminal action challenges 
an activity by the agency or any person 
which is undertaken or to be undertaken 
upon 8 parcel of real property, in the state 
or federal judicial district where the real 
property is situated. 

(B) If an action challenges an activity 
which does not involve a specific parcel of 
land (such as an action challenging an ordi- 
nance of the agency), in anv state or federal 
court having jurisdiction within the region. 

(3) Any aggrieved person may file an 
action inan appropriate court of the States 
of California or Nevada or of the United 
States alleging noncompliance with the pro- 
visions of this compact or with an ordinance 
or regulation of the agency. In the case of 
governmental agencies, “aggrieved person” 
means the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
or any state, federal or local agency. In the 
case of any person other than a governmen- 
tal agency who challenges en action of the 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency, “aggrieved 
person” means any person who has anpeared, 
elther in person, through an authorized rep- 
resentative, or in writing, before the agency 
to register objection to the action which ts 
being challenged, or who had good cause 
for not making such an appearance. 

(4) A legal action arising out of the adop- 
tion or amendment of the regional plan or 
of any ordinance or regulation of the agency, 
or out of the granting or denial of any per- 
mit, shall be commenced within 60 days 
after final action by the agency. All other 
legal actions shall be commenced within 65 
days after discovery of the cause of action. 

(5) In any legal action filed pursuant to 
this subdivision which challenges an adju- 
dicatory act or decision of the agency to ap- 
prove or disapprove a project, the scope of 


judicial inquiry shall extend only to wheth-. 


er there was prejudicial abuse of discretion. 
Prejudicial abuse of discretion is established 
if the agency has not proceeded in a manner 
required by law or if the act or decision of 
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the agency was not supported by substan- 
tial evidence in light of the whole record. 
In making such a determination the court 
shall not exercise its independent judgment 
on evidence but shall only determine whether 
the act or decision was supported by substan- 
tial evidence in light of the whole record. In 
any legal action filed pursuant to this sub- 
division which challenges a legislative act or 
decision of the agency (such as the adoption 
of the regional plan and the enactment of 
implementing ordinances), the scope of the 
judicial inquiry shall extend only to the ques- 
tions of whether the act or decision has been 
arbitrary, capricious or lacking substantial 
evidentiary support or whether the agency 
has failed to proceed in a manner required 
by law. 

(6) The provisions of this subdivision do 
not apply to any legal proceeding pending on 
the date when this subdivision becomes ef- 
fective. Any such legal proceeding shall be 
conducted and concluded under the provi- 
sions of law which were applicable prior to 
the effective date of this subdivision. 

(7) The security required for the issuance 
of a temporary restraining order or prelimi- 
nary injunction based upon an alleged viola- 
tion of this compact or any ordinance, plan, 
rule or regulation adopted pursuant thereto 
is governed by the rule or statute applicable 
to the court in which the action is brought, 
unless the action is brought by a public 
agency or political subdivision to enforce its 
own rules, regulations and ordinances in 
which case no security shall be required. 

(k) The agency shall monitor activities in 
the region and may bring enforcement ac- 
tions in the region to ensure compliance with 
the regional plan and adopted ordinances, 
rules, regulaticns and policies. If it is found 
that the regional plan, or ordinances, rules, 
regulations and policies are not being en- 
forced by a local jurisdiction, the agency may 
bring action in a court of competent juris- 
diction to ensure compliance. 

(1) Any person who violates any provision 
of this compact or of any ordinance or regu- 
lation of the agency or of any condition of 
approval imposed by the agency is subject 
to a civil penalty not to exceed $5,000. Any 
such person is subject to an additional civil 
penalty not to exceed $5,000 per day, for each 
day on which such a violation persists. In 
imposing the penalties authorized by this 
subdivision, the court shall consider the na- 
ture of the violation and shall impose a 
greater penalty if it was willful or resulted 
from gross negligence than if it resulted 
from inadvertence or simple negligence. 

(m) The agency is hereby empowered to 
initiate, negotiate and participate in con- 
tracts and agreements among the local gov- 
ernmental authorities of the region, or any 
other intergovernmental contracts or agree- 
ments authorized by state or federal law. 

(n) Each intergovernmental contract or 
agreement shall provide for its own funding 
and staffing, but this shall not preclude fi- 
nancial contributions from the local author- 
ities concerned or from supplementary 
sources. 

(o) Every record of the agency, whether 
public or not, shall be open for examination 
to the Legislature and Controller of the State 
of California and the legislative auditor of 
the State of Nevada. 


(p) Approval by the agency of any protect 
expires 3 years after the date of final action 
by the agency or the effective date of the 
amendments to this compact, whichever is 
late, unless construction is begun within 
that time and diligently pursued thereafter, 
or the use or activity has commenced. In 
computing the 3-year period any period of 
time during which the proiect is the subiect 
of a legal action which delays or renders im- 
possible the diligent pursuit of that project 
shall not be counted. Any license, permit or 
certificate issued by the agency which has an 
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expiration date shall be extended by that pe- 
riod of time during which the project is the 
subject of such legal action as provided in 
this subdivision. 

(q) The governing body shall maintain a 
current list of real property known to be 
available for exchange with the United States 
or with other owners of real property in order 
to facilitate exchanges of real property by 
owners of real property in the region. 


ARTICLE VII—ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATE- 
MENTS 


(a) The Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
when acting upon matters that have a sig- 
nificant effect on the environment shall: 

(1) Utilize a systematic, interdisciplinary 
approach which will insure the integrated 
use of the natural and social sciences and 
the environmental design arts in planning 
and in decisionmaking which may have an 
impact on man's environment; 

(2) Prepare and consider a detailed en- 
vironmental impact statement before decid- 
ing to approve or carry out any project. The 
detailed environmental impact statement 
shall include the following: 

(A) The significant environmental impacts 
of the proposed project; 

(B) Any significant adverse environmental 
effects which cannot be avoided should the 
project be implemented; 

(C) Alternatives to the proposed project; 

(D) Mitigation measures which must be 
implemented to assure meeting standards of 
the region; 

(E) The relationship between local short- 
term uses of man’s environment and the 
maintenance and enhancement of long-term 
productivity; 

(F) Any significant irreversible and irre- 
trievable commitments of resources which 
would be involyed in the proposed project 
should it be implemented; and 

(G) The growth-inducing impact of the 
proposed project; 

(3) Study, develop and describe appro- 
priate alternatives to recommend courses of 
action for any project which involves un- 
resolved conflicts concerning alternative uses 
of available resources; 

(4) Make available to states, counties, 
municipalities, institutions and individuals, 
advice and information useful in restoring, 
maintaining and enhancing the quality of 
the region's environment; and 


(5) Initiate and utilize ecological informa- 
tion in the planning and development of 
resource-oriented projects. 


(b) Prior to completing an environmental 
impact statement, the agency shall consult 
with and obtain the comments of any federal, 
state or local agency which has jurisdiction 
by law or special expertise with respect to 
any environmental impact involved. Copies 
of such statement and the comments and 
views of the appropriate federal, state and 
local agencies which are authorized to de- 
velop and enforce environmental standards 
shall be made available to the public and 
shall accompany the project through the 
review processes. The public shall be con- 
sulted during the environmental impact 
statement process and views shall be solicited 
during a public comment period not to be 
less than 60 days. 


(c) Any environmental impact statement 
required pursuant to this article need not 
repeat in its entirety any information or 
data which is relevant to such a statement 
and is a matter of public record or is gen- 
erally available to the public, such as infor- 
mation contained in an environmental im- 
pact report prepared pursuant to the Califor- 
nia Environmental Quality Act or a federal 
environmental impact statement prepared 
pursuant to the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. However, such informa- 
tion or data shall be briefiy described in the 
environmental impact statement and its 
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relationship to the environmental impact 
statement shall be indicated. 

In addition, any person may submit in- 
formation relative to a proposed project 
which may be included, in whole or in part, 
in any environmental impact statement re- 
quired by this article. 

(d) In addition to the written findings 
specified by agency ordinance to implement 
the regional plan, the agency shall make 
either of the following written findings be- 
fore approving a project for which an en- 
vironmental impact statement was prepared: 

(1) Changes or alterations have been re- 
quired in or incorporated into such project 
which avoid or reduce the significant adverse 
environmental effects to a less than signitfi- 
cant level; or 

(2) Specific considerations, such as eco- 

nomic, social or technical, make infeasible 
the mitigation measures or project alterna- 
tives discussed in the environmental impact 
statement on the project. 
A separate written finding shall be made for 
each significant effect identified in the en- 
vironmental impact statement on the proj- 
ect. All written findings must be supported 
by substantial evidence in the record. 

(e) The agency may charge and collect & 
reasonable fee from any person proposing & 
project subject to the provisions of this com- 
pact in order to recover the estimated costs 
incurred by the agency in preparing an en- 
vironmental impact statement under this 
article. 

(f) The agency shall adopt by ordinance & 
list of classes of projects which the agency 
has determined will not have a significant 
effect on the environment and therefore will 
be exempt from the requirement for the 
preparation of an environmental impact 
statement under this article. Prior to adopt- 
ing the list, the agency shall make a written 
finding supported by substantial evidence in 
the record that each class projects will not 
have a significant effect on the environment. 

ARTICLE VIII.—FINANCES 


(a) On or before September 30 of each 
calendar year the agency shall establish the 
amount of money necessary to support its 
activities for the next succeeding fiscal year 
commencing July 1 of the following year. 
The agency shall apportion $75,000 of this 
amount among the counties within the re- 
gion on the same ratio to the total sum re- 
quired as the full cash valuation of taxable 
property within the region in each county 
bears to the total full cash valuation of tax- 
able property within the region. In addition, 
each county within the region in California 
shall pay $18,750 to the agency and each 
county within the region in Nevada, includ- 
ing Carson City, shall pay $12,500 to the 
agency, from any funds available therefor. 
The State of California and the State of 
Nevada may pay to the agency by July 1 of 
each year any additional sums necessary to 
support the operations of the agency pur- 
suant to this compact. If additional funds 
are required, the agency shall make a request 
for the funds to the states of California and 
Nevada. Requests for state funds must be ap- 
portioned two-thirds from California and 
one-third from Nevada. Money appropriated 
shall be paid within 30 days. 

(b) The agency may fix and collect rea- 
sonable fees for any services rendered by it. 

(c) The agency shall submit an itemized 
budget to the states for review with any 
request for state funds, shall be strictly ac- 
countable to any county in the region and 
the states for all funds paid by them to the 
agency and shall be strictly accountable to 
all participating bodies for all receipts and 
disbursement. 

(d) The agency is authorized to receive 
gifts, donations. subventions, grants, and 
other financial aids and funds; but the 
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agency may not own land except as provided 
in subdivision (1) of Article III. 

(e) The agency shall not obligate itself 
beyond the moneys due under this article for 
its support from the several counties and 
the states for the current fiscal year, plus any 
moneys on hand or irrevocably pledged to 
its support from other sources. No obliga- 
tion contracted by the agency shall bind 
either of the party states or any political 
subdivision thereof. 


ARTICLE [X.—TRANSPORTATION DISTRICT 


(a) The Tahoe transportation district is 
hereby established as a special purpose dis- 
trict. The boundaries of the district are coter- 
minous with those of the region. 

(b) The business of the district shall be 
oe by a board of directors consisting 
of: 

(1) One member of the county board of 
supervisors of each of the counties of El 
Dorado and Placer; 

(2) One member of the city council of 
the City of South Lake Tahoe; 

(3) One member each of the board of 
county commissioners of Douglas County and 
of Washoe County; 

(4) One member of the board of super- 
visors of Carson City; 

(5) The director of the California Depart- 
ment of Transportation; and 

(6) The director of the department of 
transportation of the State of Nevada. 


Any director may designate an alternate. 

(c) The vote of at least five of the direc- 
tors must agree to take action. If at least five 
votes in favor of an action are not cast, an 
action of rejection shall be deemed to have 
been taken. 

(d) The Tahoe transportation district may 
in accordance with the adopted transpor- 
tation plan: 

(1) Own and operate a public transporta- 
tion system to the exclusion of all other 
publicly owned transportation systems in the 
region. 

(2) Acquire upon mutually agreeable terms 
any Les transportation system or facility 
owne y a county, city or special purpos 
district within the ord as i 3 

(3) Hire the employees of existing public 
transportation systems that are acquired by 
the district without loss of benefits to the 
employees, bargain collectively with employee 
organizations, and extend pension and other 
collateral benefits to employees. 

(4) Fix the rates and charges for transit 
services provided pursuant to this subdi- 
vision. 

(5) Issue revenue bonds and other evi- 
dence of indebtedness. 

(6) By resolution, determine and propose 
for adoption a tax for the purpose of ob- 
taining services of the district. The tax pro- 
posed must be general and “of uniform 
operation throughout the region, and may 
not be graduated in any way. The district is 
prohibited from imposing an ad valorem 
tax, a tax measured by gross or net receipts 
on business, a tax or charge that is assessed 
against people or vehicles as they enter or 
leave the region, and any tax, direct or in- 
direct, on gaming tables and devices. 


Any such proposition must be submitted to 
the voters of the district and shall become 
effective upon approval of two-thirds of the 
voters voting on the proposition. The reve- 
nues from any such tax must be used for 
the service for which it was imposed, and 
for no other purpose. 

(T) Provide service from inside the region 
to convenient airport, railroad and interstate 
bus terminals without regard to the bound- 
aries of the reglon. 

(e) The legislatures of the states of Cali- 


fornia and Nevada may, by substantively 
identical enactments, amend this article. 
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ARTICLE X.—MISCELLANEOUS 


(a) It is intended that the provisions of 
this compact shall be reasonably and lib- 
erally construed to effectuate the purposes 
thereof. Except as provided in subdivision 
(c), the provisions of this compact shall be 
severable and if any phrase, clause, sentence 
or provision of this compact is dēclared to 
be contrary to the constitution of any par- 
ticipating state or of the United States or 
the applicability thereof to any government, 
agency, person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the validity of the remainder of this 
compact and the applicability thereof to any 
government, agency, person or circumstance 
soall not be affected thereby. If this com- 
pact shall be held contrary to the constitu- 
tion of any state participating therein, the 
compact shall remain in full force and effect 
as to the remaining state and in full force 
and effect as to the state affected as to all 
severabie matters. 

(b) ‘the agency shall have such additional 
powers and auties as may hereafter be dele- 
gated or imposed upon it trom time to time 
by the action of the Legislature of either 
state concurred in by the Legislature of the 
other. 

(c) A state party to this compact may 
withdraw therefrom by enacting a statute 
repealing the compact. Notice of withdrawal 
shall be communicated officially and in writ- 
ing to the Governor of the other state and 
to the agency administrators. This provision 
is not severable, and if it is held to be un- 
constitutional or invalid, no other provision 
of this compact shall be binding upon the 
State of Nevada or the State of California. 

(d) No provision of this compact shall 
have any emect upon the allocation, distri- 
bution or storage or interstate waters or 
upon any appropriative water right. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the heads of other appropriate agencies are 
authorized, upon the request of the Tahoe 
Regional Planning Agency, to cooperate with 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency in all 
respects compatible with carrying out the 
normal duties of their agencies. 

Sec. 3. The consent to the compact by the 
United States is subject to the condition 
that the President may appoint a non-vot- 
ing representative of the United States to 
the governing body of the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency. $ 

Sec. 4. Any additional powers conferred 
on the Agency pursuant to Article X, Sec- 
tion 1(b) of the compact shall not be exer- 
cised unless consented to by the Congress. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act or in 
the compact consented to shall in any way 
affect the powers, rights, or obligations of 
the United States, or the applicability of any 
law or regulation of the United States in, 
over, or to the region or waters which are 
the subject of the compact, or in any way 
affect rights owned or held by or for Indians 
or Indian tribes subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. The right is hereby reserved by the 
Congress or any of its standing committees 
to require the disclosure and furnishing of 
such information and data by or concerning 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency as is 
deemed appropriate by the Congress or such 
committee. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
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leman from California (Mr. DANIEL- 
oe will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MoorHeap) will be recognized for 20 
oa nE recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DANIELSON). 
GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D. N. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 8235 is to grant the 
consent of Congress to amendments to 
the Tahoe Regional Planning Compact 
which was first approved by Congress on 
December 18, 1969 (Public Law 91-148, 
83 Stat. 360). 

In approving the original compact, the 
Congress recognized the need for protec- 
tion of the unique qualities of the Lake 
Tahoe Basin, a High Sierra Mountain 
lake area of great natural beauty that 
is situated on the borders of the States 
of California and Nevada. That compact 
was adopted by these two States to es- 
tablish the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency (TRPA). It empowered this 
agency to develop and implement a re- 
gional plan and to establish standards, 
ordinances, and regulations which would 
maintain balance between the region’s 
natural endowment and its manmade 
environment. 

Although the original compact enabled 
significant accomplishments in rezoning 
on the basis of land capability, the ob- 
* jectives of the compact were not fully 
achieved because of significant deficien- 
cies in the procedures it provided, in par- 
ticular, the voting procedure, the 60-day 
administrative rule, the lack of zoning 
jurisdiction over certain lands, and the 
uncertainty of financial support for the 
agency. Because of these deficiencies, en- 
vironmental degradation of Lake Tahoe 
and its surrounding continued. 

On May 30, 1980, President Carter 
stated that Lake Tahoe is a national 
treasure and that the Lake Tahoe Basin 
is an area of national concern in which 
the protection of environmental quali- 
ties is of critical importance. He urged 
the States of California and Nevada to 
alter the Tahoe Regional Planning Com- 
pact so the agency could operate more 
effectively. 

Subsequently, both States did amend 
the compact and submitted it to the Con- 
gress for ratification. H.R. 8235 is the 
proposal submitted by the States for con- 
gressional consent. This amended com- 
pact contains many improvements over 
the original bistate agreement. 

Some of the key improvements in the 
proposed new compact are: 

First. Environmental threshold carry- 
ing capacities are to be developed and 
used as the basis for the regional plan; 
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Second. Plan revision must achieve and 
maintain the environmental threshoid 
carrying capacities; 

Third. State versus local representa- 
tion on the governing body of the agency 
would be better balanced; that is 4:3; 

Fourth. The opportunity for project 
approval by default is eliminated; 

Fifth. A majority vote by both States 
is needed to adopt or change environ- 
mental threshold carrying capacities, the 
plan, and ordinances, rules, and regula- 
tions; 

Sixth. A Tahoe transportation district 
is established; and 

Seventh. A moratorium on sub- 
divisions, condominiums, apartments, 
planned unit developments, new casinos, 
and sewage treatment facilities is estab- 
lished until a regional plan is revised. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the fact that the bill be- 
fore this House contains an amendment, 
the contents of which were in the orig- 
inal 1969 compact and were inadvert- 
ently omitted from the new compact 
when it was introduced in the House. The 
amendment contains four elements, 
which I will describe briefly: 

First. A provision that the President 
may appoint a nonvoting member to the 
governing body of the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency; 

Second. A statement that any new 
powers granted to the agency by the 
States that are parties to the compact 
may not be exercised without the consent 
of Congress; 

Third. A statement that the compact 
does not supersede other laws of the 
United States; and 


Fourth. A requirement that the agency 
disclose such information to the Con- 
gress as the Congress or its committees 
request. 

Each of these elements simply provides 
a clear statement of the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
participants in the compact. 

This compact has the support of the 
States which seek its approval, California 
and Nevada, as well as the support of the 
Department of Agriculture which has re- 
viewed its provisions. In addition, this bill 
has been reported favorably with the 
amendment I have described by the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law and 
Governmental Relations of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

It is important that Congress act 
promptly to grant consent to the bistate 
compact as California terminates the old 
compact December 31, 1980, and cannot 
initiate the new compact until it is rati- 
fied by Congress. Loss of momentum at 
this revitalization stage would indeed be 
a setback. I therefore urge your support 
in passing this bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the legendary beauty of 
Lake Tahoe truly makes it one of our 
outstanding national resources. Lake 
Tahoe is a magnificant alpine lake, which 
borders on both the States of California 
and Nevada. But, clearly, the interest in 
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preserving this remarkable treasure is 
not confined solely to those two States. 

Earlier this year, President Carter is- 
sued an executive order establishing a 
Lake Tahoe Federal Coordinating Coun- 
cil. The aim of this Council is to see that 
the Federal Government does its part to 
maintain and upgrade the environmental 
quality of the Lake Tahoe Basin. The 
legislation—H.R. 8255—which we con- 
sider today would represent another im- 
portant step toward the environmental 
protection and enhancement of Lake 
Tahoe. 

H.R. 8235 would modernize and re- 
vitalize the existing interstate compact 
between California and Nevada on Lake 
Tahoe. In 1969 Congress ratified the ini- 
tial Tahoe Regional Planning Compact— 
Public Law 91-148—and authorized the 
creation of a Tahoe Regional Planning 
Agency—TRPA. However, since that 
time, it has become evident that there are 
certain structural defects in the TRPA 
and, hence, the operation of the compact. 
As a consequence, the States of Califor- 
nia and Nevada have negotiated an 
amended agreement to better serve the 
Lake Tahoe region. 

The major improvements which 
would be brought about by the new 
Tahoe Regional Planning Compact are 
as follows: First, a new bistate govern- 
ing board is created; second, a new vot- 
ing procedure is established, which has 
the effect of making project approval 
more difficult; third, environmental 
threshold capacities are to be developed, 
with the assistance of the relevant Fed- 
eral agencies, and used as the basis for 
a new regional plan; fourth, a limited 
moratorium is imposed upon new de- 
velopment, including any new casinos; 
fifth, environmental impact statements 
would be required prior to any project 
approval; and sixth, a Tahoe transporta- 
tion district is established. 

Mr. Speaker, Lake Tahoe’s unique 
beauty has been a magnet for tourists, 
and new residents. In recent years, its 
water quality has declined at an alarm- 
ing rate. This new bistate compact would 
provide the machinery for accommodat- 
ing the growth of this region while at 
the same time maintaining its special 
environment. This amended compact 
has the support of the legislatures of 
both California and Nevada. The De- 
partment of Agriculture strongly recom- 
mends the enactment of H.R, 8235. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this needed legislation and ratify the 
revised Tahoe Regional Planning Com- 
pact. Hopefully, its implementation will 
maintain Lake Tahoe, as Mark Twain 
described it—“The jewel of the Sierras.” 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Shumway). 

Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 8235, of which I 


am a cosponsor. The legislation before 
us grants congressional approval to the 
Tahoe Regional Planning Agency 
(TRPA), thereby revitalizing this needed 
planning panel. As one who is privileged 
to represent the southern portion of 
beautiful Lake Tahoe on the California 
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delighted that my colleagues 
joe seen tt to bring this measure to the 
floor in an expeditious and responsible 
manner. $ 

Both Houses of Congress must ratify 
this legislation, which sets forth the 
terms of the compact agreed to by the 
legislatures of California and Nevada to 
encourage wise use of Lake Tahoe’s re- 
sources. In approving this bill, we will 
be demonstrating our recognition of the 
importance of insuring a strong State 
and local voice in decisions affecting the 
precious Tahoe Basin. I consider the 
terms of the agreement to be equitable 
and workable, and all those who have 
labored diligently to arrive at the lan- 
guage of this compact are to be com- 
mended. 

In 1969, when the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency was initially ratified by 
Congress, it was pointed out that Lake 
Tahoe and the majestic Sierra Moun- 
tains which form the lake’s basin were 
among our most prized national scenic 
treasures. Working in concert, the States 
of California and Nevada made every 
effort to protect that valued environ- 
mental entity for future generations. 
During the 1960’s, Americans pledged to 
halt the destruction of environmental 
gifts such as Lake Tahoe, and to insure 
that advancing urbanization and indus- 
trialization did not leave us stripped of 
our natural heritage. In the intervening 
years, the need for protection of the en- 
vironment has become more urgent, as 
has the realization that State and local 
control must be encouraged. 

The bill before us serves as tangible 
proof of our renewed commitment to the 
dual goals of environmental protection 
and enhanced local decision. It serves as 
an instrument of ratification, enabling 
California and Nevada to continue striv- 
ing for prudent use and conservation of 
the waters of Lake Tahoe, and of the re- 
sources in the basin. I sincerely hope 
that my colleagues will vote favorably 
on this measure so that no delays will be 
incurred in implementing the terms of 
the bistate compact, and I urge rapid 
approval of this needed bill. 
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@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Tahoe Regional Planning 
Commission has provided an equitable 
and feasible management system for this 
unique alpine lake since the initial com- 
pact was ratified by Congress in 1969. 
Even after a decade of disputes, disap- 
pointments, and frustrations, TRPA still 
represents the best mechanism we know 
of to deal with the unique problems of 
conservation and development in the 
Lake Tahoe Basin. Therefore, I fully 
support H.R. 8235, which ratifies further 
amendments to the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Compact, which have been ap- 
proved by the States of California and 
Nevada. 

I was the author of the original legis- 
lation for the ratification of this com- 
pact. Mr. Walter Baring of Nevada was 
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the principal cosponsor. At that time, our 
former colleague and I represented the 
two congressional districts that con- 
tained the Lake Tahoe Basin. 

As you know, I am a cosponsor of the 
present legislation, along with the Mem- 
bers who represent the districts which 
now cover the Tahoe Basin, Mr. SANTINI 
of Nevada and Mr. SHumway of Califor- 
nia, and others. 

The regional planning and coordinat- 
ing agency provides for primary repre- 
sentation by the governmental units that 
actually serve the basin. It establishes 
a mechanism for negotiation between 
different interests and points of view and 
for developing agreement on basin plans. 

The multifacetted compact, as origi- 
nally designed, was not without its faults. 
From the beginning, there were criti- 
cisms about the procedures of TRPA, 
largely caused by the fact that the agen- 
cy encompassed an area lying in two 
States, each concerned about its own 
autonomy. However, as I have long held, 
the problems were not so much with the 
basic concept of a regional agency as 
much as with some of this particular 
agency’s rules and stipulations. As time 
wore on, it became more and more clear 
that some changes would have to be 
made. 

Some people wanted to eliminate the 
agency altogether, in favor of Federal 
management of the Tahoe Basin. Many 
believed that it could not survive. But, 
in the end, the two States did agree to 
the revisions that are spelled out in the 
legislation before you today. 

In my judgment, the fact that the 
States of Nevada and California have 
finally agreed on amendments to this 
compact demonstrates general recogni- 
tion of the merits of the Tahoe Regional 
Planning Agency. 

The Congress, in ratifying the original 
Tahoe Regional Planning Compact, rec- 
ognized the agreement between the 
States for what it was. We did not give 
the compact the status of a Federal 
agreement or an agreement in which the 
Federal Government had participated. 
The same will be true of our ratification 
of these amendments to the original 
compact, in my judgment. 

In ratifying this well-thought-out bi- 
state agreement, I believe we are officially 
confirming just that—a bistate agree- 
ment.@ 
® Mr. SANTINI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to enter some re- 
marks into the Recorp in support of 
H.R. 8235 which is my bill to ratify a 
bistate compact to protect the Lake 
Tahoe Basin. 

For those of you who are not familiar 
with the Lake Tahoe Basin, I would like 
to take a minute to tell you about some 
of the problems there and how the bi- 
state compact will solve them. 

Lake Tahoe is a large alpine lake 
which lies in both Nevada and California. 
It is, in truth, a great American treasure. 
But Lake Tahoe is in trouble. From those 
days when the Tahoe Basin was home to 
Washoe Indians, this pristine lake has 
become a highly urbanized area for 
second home development, for ski resorts, 
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for gaming, and for many, many other 
commercial and residential activities. 
We are indeed in danger of loving Lake 
Tahoe to death. Although this beautiful 
natural resource still can be character- 
ized as “exceptionally clean,” water 
quality over the past 10 years has de- 
clined at an alarming rate. We cannot 
turn the clock back to those days when 
Mark Twain described Lake Tahoe as the 
“Jewel of the Sierras,” but we still have 
time to preserve and protect the lake for 
residents and visitors for generations to 
come. 

In 1968, the State Legislatures of Nev- 
ada and California recognized that it 
was necessary for the two States to work 
together to address the problems asso- 
ciated with mushrooming growth and ac- 
tivity in the Lake Tahoe Basin. Conse- 
quently the two States agreed on a Ta- 
hoe Regional Planning Compact and in 
1969 the U.S. Congress ratified the agree- 
ment. Over the last 10 years, the Tahoe 
Regional Planning Agency experienced 
growing pains. It became very clear that 
the compact, which sets the guidelines 
for accommodating growth and main- 
taining the environment, needed revital- 
ization. The TRPA concept of regional 
control over the area is still a sound one, 
but the organization is desperately in 
need of repair. 

Californians and Nevadans have spend 
almost a decade negotiating and delib- 
erating on amendments to the 1969 bi- 
state compact. On August 31, 1980, the 
Governor of California signed into law 
a complete revision of the Tahoe Re- 
gional Planning Compact; 2 weeks later 
the Nevada Legislature met in an unprec- 
edented special session and adopted an 
identical version of the legislation. 

It is that document, which both State 
legislatures enacted and both Governors 
signed into law, which is before you to- 
day. Let me describe the major points of 
the new Tahoe Regional Planning Com- 
pact: 

First. A new bistate governing board is 
created; 

Second. A new voting procedure is 
created which has the effect of making 
project approval more difficult; 

Third. The new TRPA will develop en- 
vironmental threshold capacities with 
the assistance of Federal agencies; 

Fourth. A limited moratorium on de- 
velopment is established until a basin- 
wide plan is developed; 

Fifth. No new casinos (which have not 
already been approved) may be built, 
nor may any existing casinos be ex- 
panded; 

Sixth. Environmental impact state- 
ments are required prior to project ap- 
proval; and 

Seventh. A transportation district is 
established to administer transportation 
plans to be developed by the New Tahoe 
Regional Planning Agency. 

H.R. 8235 is the vehicle which will give 
congressional approval to the arduous 
efforts of California and Nevada to pre- 
serve and protect the environment in 
this unique area of the United States. 
In addition to the strong endorsement 
shown by the two State legislatures and 
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Governors, the New Tahoe Regional 
Planning Compact has the enthusiastic 
support of the congressional delegations 
representing the Lake Tahoe Basin. 
Joining me in introduction of H.R. 8235 
are my colleagues Bizz JOHNSON, NORM 
SHUMWAY, PHIL Burton, DON CLAUSEN, 
and Vic Fazio. We have, in this one in- 
stance, put aside our regional and our 
philosophical differences to provide for 
the betterment of this national resource. 

I believe ratification of the bistate 
compact for Lake Tahoe is the single 
most important piece of legislation which 
the Tahoe Basin will see in the decade 
of the 1980's. The Tahoe Regional Plan- 
ning Compact represents a true partner- 
ship of State, local, and Federal govern- 
ments working together toward a com- 
mon goal, and I feel immediate passage 
is extremely important. 

Thank you.@ 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. DANIELSON) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 8235, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL FOREST SYSTEM LANDS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 


6257) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to convey certain National Forest 
System lands, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 6257 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture, referred to in this 
Act as the “Secretary”, is authorized, when 
the Secretary determines it to be in the pub- 
lic interest (1) to sell or exchange, by quit- 
claim deed, all right, title and interest of the 
United States in and to National Forest Sys- 
tem lands described in section 2; and (2) to 
accept, as consideration for the lands sold or 
exchanged, other lands, Interests in lands, or 
cash payment, or any combination of such 
forms of consideration, equal in value to the 
fair market value of the lands, including the 
mineral estate, sold or exchanged by the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary shall insert in any such 
quitclaim deed such terms, covenants, condi- 
tions, and reservations as the Secretary deems 
necessary to ensure protection of the public 
interest, including protection of the scenic, 
wildlife and wilderness values of the National 
Forest System and provision for appropriate 
public access to and use of lands within the 
System. 


Sec. 2. The National Forest System lands 
which may be sold or exchanged under this 
Act are those the sale or exchange of which 
is not practicable under any other authority 
of the Secretary and which are (1) parcels of 
forty acres or less which are interspersed with 
or adjacent to mineral patents, which are 
determined by the Secretary, because of loca- 
tion or size, not to be subject to efficient ad- 
ministration, and which have a fair market 
value, as determined by the Secretary 
through appraisal within one year before or 
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after the date application for sale or ex- 
change is made to the Secretary, of not more 
than $150,000; (2) parcels of five acres or less 
which are encroached upon by improvements 
occupied or used under claim or color of title 
by persons to whom no advance notice was 
given that the improvements encroached or 
would encroach upon such parcels, and who 
in good faith relied upon an erroneous non- 
Federal survey, title search or other land 
description indicating that there was not 
such encroachment; and (3) road rights-of- 
way, reserved or acquired, which are sub- 
stantially surrounded by lands not owned by 
the United States and which are no longer 
needed by the United States: Provided, That 
the abutting landowners will be given the 
first opportunity to acquire those rights-of- 
way. 

Sec. 3. Any person to whom lands are con- 
veyed pursuant to this Act shall bear all rea- 
sonable costs of administration, survey and 
appraisal incidental to such conveyance, as 
determined by the Secretary, except in those 
cases in which the Secretary determines that 
it would be consistent with the public inter- 
est to waive payment of such costs by such 
person, In the case of road rights-of-way 
conveyed pursuant to this Act, the person to 
whom the right-of-way is conveyed shall re- 
imburse the United States for the value of 
any improvements to such right-of-way 
which may have been made by the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. Conveyance of any road rights-of- 
way under this Act shall not be construed 
as permitting any designation, maintenance, 
or use of such rights-of-way for road or 
other purposes except to the extent per- 
mitted by State or local law and under con- 
ditions imposed by such law. 

Sec. 5. For purposes of this Act, the word 
“person” includes any State or any political 
subdivision or entity thereof. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall issue regula- 
tions to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
including specification of (1) criteria which 
shall be used in making the determination 
as to what constitutes the public interest; 
and (2) factors relating to location or size 
which shall be considered in connection with 
determining the lands to be sold or ex- 
changed under clause (1) of section 2. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall authorize 
conveyance of Federal lands within the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. FoLry) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WAMPLER) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6257, as amended, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands in the National Forest System. 


Scattered throughout the National 
Forest System are an estimated 200,000 
tracts of land the si 2, shape, or location 
of which makes them impractical to ad- 
minister as units of the National Forest 
System. These tracts are of three kinds: 
First, irregularly shaped tracts of 40 
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acres or less which are interspersed with 
or adjacent to mineral patents; second, 
tracts of five acres or less which are in- 
nocently occupied because of surveying 
errors; or third, road rights-of-way 
owned by the United States but which 
are no longer needed. 

Presently, the Secretary lacks author- 
ity to dispose of these small parcels. 
Available methods to resolve the prob- 
lems presented by these tracts, such as 
litigation or private legislation, are cum- 
bersome, expensive, and time consum- 
ing. The authority to sell or exchange 
these tracts given the Secretary under 
the bill is subject to several safeguards. 
The consideration for the parcels con- 
veyed—hbe it cash payment or exchange 
for other lands—must equal the fair 
market value of the parcels. The Secre- 
tary is directed to insert in the quit- 
claim deeds conveying the parcels such 
terms as are necessary to insure pro- 
tection of the public interest, including 
protection of scenic, wildlife, and wil- 
derness values. 

Finally, persons to whom parcels are 
conveyed are required to bear all reason- 
able costs of administration, survey and 
appraisal incident to the conveyance. 

H.R. 6257 was referred to, and re- 
ported favorably by, both the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. The bills, 
as reported, have minor technical differ- 
ences, and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has agreed that the 
House consider the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture. The bill 
under consideration contains an amend- 
ment which does not appear in the bills 
as reported, but which is agreeable to 
both committees. It provides that abut- 
ting landowners shall be given the first 
opportunity to acquire the rights-of-way 
which the Secretary may convey under 
the bill. 

H.R. 6257 will not only improve and 
simplify the administration of the Na- 
tional Forest System; it will also re- 
lieve a hardship or inconvenience in- 
nocently suffered by numerous private 
landowners. 

I urge its prompt adoption by the 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKER, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6257, a bill which has 
been reported in identical form by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Agriculture. 
I commend the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Fotey) for his intiative in 
bringing this bill to the floor. As reported 
by our two committees, this bill will pro- 
vide additional flexibility to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to administer the na- 
tional forest lands by providing him with 
the new authority to sell or exchange cer- 
tain limited categories of those lands— 
the so-called “small tracts”—without the 
need of a case-by-case authorization 
from the Congress. 

The bill would permit the conveyance 
by quitclaim deed, as part of a sale or an 
exchange, of certain public lands within 
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the national forest system which are: 
First, irregularly shaped tracts of 40 
acres or less which cannot be efficiently 
or economically administered; second, 
tracts of 5 acres or less which are inno- 
cently occupied because of surveying er- 
rors; or third, road rights-of-way owned 
by the United States but which are no 
longer needed. In consideration for the 
lands sold or exchanged, the Secretary 
could accept either cash payment, lands 
or interest in lands equal to the fair 
market value of the lands sold or ex- 
changed. Any mineral interests would be 
recognized in determination of value. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the tracts dealt 
with in the bill were created during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries 
through patenting of mining claims on 
the public lands in the West. The claims 
occurred in concentrated groups forming 
a broad patchwork, or they followed min- 
eral veins or drainages, resulting in a 
jumbled interwoven pattern. Inter- 
mingled with the claims are residual, un- 
patented public lands of all sizes and 
shapes. Many of these fractions came un- 
der the administrative responsibility of 
the Forest Service upon creation of the 
national forests. 


Intensified land use and growing de- 
velopment has resulted in a large in- 
crease in problems related to these frac- 
tional ownerships. Most of the mineral 
patents are no longer held for their min- 
eral values. They may support ranching, 
industrial plants, irrigation sites and wa- 
ter power facilities, utility lines, roads, 
and intensive recreation sites. 


Recently, some of the patented lands 


have been subdivided into vacation 
homesites. Because of the irregular 
shapes and the lack of definite and 
readily identifiable boundaries of the 
parcels, it is difficult for the public lands 
manager to fulfill his responsibility in 


the administration of the intermingled’ 


Federal lands. Problems include occu- 
pancy trespass, identification of rights- 
of-way for access and utilities, inadvert- 
ent sales of publicly owned fractions, and 
use by private developers. 

Many of these fractions are of such 
small size or are located in a way so as 
to be of no practical use for national for- 
est system purposes. The administration 
believes and our committees agree that 
they can appropriately be transferred to 
private ownership. The only method 
presently available is by land exchange 
under the General Exchange Act of 
March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465, as 
amended; 16 U.S.C. 485-86). In most in- 
stances, exchanges are not feasible or 
the possible exchanges will not meet the 
requirements of that act. Furthermore, 
individual exchanges are an expensive, 
time-consuming and impractical means 
to resolve the problems of fractional 
ownerships. 

The second category of National Forest 
System lands dealt with in the bill in- 
volve innocent encroachments which oc- 
cur when improvements are constructed 
or used on a parcel of land acquired in 
good faith which is later found to over 
lap the national forests because of im- 
proper property line survey or error in 
the property title or land description. 
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This frequently occurs when private 
lands are subdivided and sold as resi- 
dential lots. The non-Federal surveys to 
establish the subdivision may be found 
to be incorrect when the adjoining Fed- 
eral land boundary is later surveyed and 
marked. Our committee has been in- 
formed that a portion of the estimated 
50,000 title claim and trespass situations 
that currently exist on National Forest 
System lands are due to good faith occu- 
pancy. The majority of these involve less 
than 1 acre. 

Under present law, two means are 
available to handle such cases. A special 
use permit may be granted that, while 
acknowledging the occupancy, allows it 
to continue for a specified period. This 
period is usually sufficient only to amor- 
tize any improvements to the property. 
The permit is then canceled and the im- 
provements must be removed. 

Alternatively, a land exchange may be 
made that allows the owner to exchange 
other private lands for the Government 
lands in question. This means is usually 
not satisfactory because of the small 
acreages and irregular sizes and is an ex- 
pensive and lengthy process. The only al- 
ternative presently available to the land- 
owner is a congressional private relief 
bill. This also is usually a time-consum- 
ing and cumbersome process and occu- 
pies time of Congress and congressional 
staff and committees on matters that 
ought to be dealt with through an ad- 
ministrative process. 

The bill also addresses the sale or ex- 
change of hundreds of rights-of-way 
through private lands that have been 
reserved or acquired in fee by the Gov- 
ernment. Most of these were reserved as 
exceptions from patents to homesteaders 
and they were intended to provide for ex- 
isting, planned or potential “wagon 
roads” serving the homesteaded areas, 
or to assure public access to public lands. 
Many of the roads no longer exist or were 
never constructed. The average size of 
these strips is 2 acres. Some rights-of- 
way were acquired in conjunction with 
the civilian conservation corps program. 
The result has been the splitting of pri- 
vate ownerships by a strip of Federal 
land which may serve no useful purpose. 
The Federal lands are often incorporated 
into the adjacent private ownerships, re- 
sulting in various types of occupancy 
trespass. Like the mineral fractions these 
tracts, in the opinion of the administra- 
tion and of our committee, cannot be 
effectively administered, and the admin- 
istration and the committee believe that 
they can appropriately be transferred to 
private ownership. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill 

will provide useful additional authority 
for proper administration of the affected 
public lands, and would result in a net 
saving to the Government through the 
reduction of both legislative and admin- 
istrative expenses. I urge its approval by 
the House. 
@ Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6257 as amended and 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of Chairman FOLEY. 

As chairman of the Forests Subcom- 
mittee and a member of the Public Lands 
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Subcommittee of the Interior Committee 
which also has jurisdiction over this leg- 
islative proposal, I can assure my col- 
leagues that this bill is in the interests 
of the Federal Government as manager 
of our National Forest System and other 
public lands, and in the interest of land- 
owners adjacent to these public lands, 
whose property rights are affected by 
this bill. 

This bill is in the interest of not only 
landowners in the West but also in the 
East. Innocent occupancy, good faith 
trespass, or encroachment, upon Nation- 
al Forest System lands, occurs through- 
out the United States, and is the most 
common type of claim against the Forest 
Service among the 50,000 claims which 
will be expedited by this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to help out the 
private landowners adjacent to our na- 
tional forests and vote for this bill.e 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6257, a bill which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey by quit- 
claim deed certain small parcels of Na- 
tional Forest System land, the sale or 
exchange of which is not practicable 
under any other authority of the Secre- 
tary. 

The lands which may be conveyed are: 

First. Parcels of 40 acres or less, valued 
at a maximum of $150,000, which are in- 
terspersed with or adjacent to mineral 
patents, and which are inefficient to 
manage because of location or size; 

Second. Parcels of 5 acres or less 
which are innocently encroached upon 
by persons who relied in good faith on 
an erroneous non-Federal survey or oth- 
er land description; and 

Third. Federally reserved road rights- 
of-way which are surrounded by non- 
Federal lands and are no longer needed 
by the United States. 

The consideration accepted by the Sec- 
retary is to equal the fair market value 
of the lands sold or exchanged by the 
Secretary. The bill requires the Secretary 
to insert in any quitclaim deed provisions 
necessary to protect the public interest. 

The need for this long overdue legis- 
lation can be seen by the fact that scat- 
tered throughout the National Forest 
System there are an estimated 200,000 
tracts of land the size, shape or loca- 
tion of which makes them impracticable 
to administer efficiently as units of the 
National Forest System. 

For example, we have mining claims 
on Western public lands dating back to 
the last century. Many of the mineral 
patents are no longer held for their 
mineral values, but the land may sup- 
port ranching, industrial plants, irriga- 
tion sites and water power facilities, 
utility lines, roads and recreation sites, 
with some of the patented lands having 
been subdivided into vacation homesites. 
Intermingled with the claims are resid- 
ual, unpatented public lands of various 
shapes and sizes which came under the 
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administration of the U.S. Forest Service 
upon creation of the national forests. 
These tracts of land are so small or are 
located in such a way that they are of 
little use to the National Forest System. 

Another problem which exists 
throughout the United States is inno- 
cent occupancy, good faith trespass, or 
encroachment upon national forest 
lands which occur when improvements 
are constructed or are being used on a 
parcel of land acquired in good faith 
by a private party which is later found 
to overlap Federal land. 

This has occurred when private lands 
adjoining public lands are subdivided 
and sold due to an improper line survey 
or an error in the title or land descrip- 
tion. The error is generally determined 
when the public land is later surveyed 
and marked. 

A trespass would be considered good 
faith if the private party had no knowl- 
edge that improvements would encroach 
upon public lands. While these cases 
represent small portions of land, fre- 
quently less than 1 acre, they consti- 
tute a major portion of the estimated 
50,000 title claims cases existing on na- 
tional forest lands. This legislation 
would eliminate a major portion of the 
title claim cases. 

The road rights-of-way are narrow 
strips of public land on private land. 
Most were created as exceptions to 
homestead patents in order to provide 
access to the homesteaded area or to 
remaining public lands. Some were pur- 
chased by the Federal Government in 
conjunction with work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Many of the roads 
no longer exist or were never built, with 
the average size being 2 acres. They 
occur in the West, particularly in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona and 
are no longer needed by the national 
forest system. 

These three examples of small, irregu- 
larly shaped tracts of national forest 
lands create problems for both the Fed- 
eral Government and private property 
lands, and the legislation before us today 
will go a long way toward resolving 
these problems. I urge my colleagues to 
support passage of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 

my time. 
@® Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I certainly support passage of 
this legislation. During my years of serv- 
ice on the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, we have witnessed 
an increase in the amount of private 
legislation which is introduced in order 
to remedy fairly minor land title dis- 
putes involving very small tracts of pub- 
lic land which were innocently occupied; 
impractical to administer; or of no fur- 
ther use for public purposes. 

Until now, the Forest Service has not 
had the proper authority to act on its 
own to begin to resolve literally tens of 
thousands of these minor public land 
title disputes. Because of the lack of au- 
thority to act administratively, special 
legislation has to be introduced, heard 
in committee, and acted on by the en- 
tire Congress simply to resolve relatively 
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minor problems, but problems which 
nonetheless are very important to the 
individuals affected. 

H.R. 6257 is a very tightly drawn bill 
which simply authorizes the Forest Serv- 
ice, through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to sell or exchange small tracts of Forest 
Service System lands involving odd 
shapes of 40 acres or less which do not 
lend themselves to practical adminis- 
tration; also tracts of 5 acres or less 
which have been innocently occupied by 
private parties because of surveying or 
title errors; and road rights-of-way be- 
longing to the United States but which 
are obviously no longer used or needed 
for public purposes. 

As I pointed out, this legislation deals 
only with very small parcels of Forest 
Service System lands while still address- 
ing the majority of public land title dis- 
putes which our committee has had to 
deal with many times through the leg- 
islative process. This bill will certainly 
help reduce the unnecessary time and 
expense incurred by the Government as 
well as private parties in the develop- 
ment and passage of private relief bills. 
It will also speed up the resolution of 
these problems. 

I want to point out to the Forest Serv- 
ice that this bill, when signed into law, 
will be only as good as the administra- 
tors choose to make it. The Forest Serv- 
ice requested this authority. As a result 
of our hearings we determined the bill 
would be a positive contribution toward 
reducing bureaucratic and congressional 
delays and workload and speeding the 
timely resolution of minor land disputes 
involving Forest Service System lands. 
I strongly urge the Forest Service to 
make use of this tool and actively start 
to resolve the pending and future situa- 
tions which can be appropriately dealt 
with as a result of the passage of this 
legislation. 

There is no funding authorized or con- 
templated by this legislation, in fact it 
will save the Government and taxpayers 
some money. I urge adoption of the leg- 
islation.© 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. FOLEY) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 6257, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 


There was no objection. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7018, 
FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGI- 
CIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT EX- 
TENSION 


Mr. FOLEY submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 7018) to extend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act until September 30, 1981, and for 
other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 96-1480) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7018) to extend the Federal Insecticide, Fun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act until September 
30, 1981, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House receie from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: 


SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY PANEL 


SECTION 1. Section 25(d) of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act is 
amended by— 

(1) Inserting immediately after the fifth 
sentence the following new sentences: “The 
subpanels may be composed of scientists 
other than members of the advisory panel, as 
deemed necessary for the purpose of evalu- 
ating scientific studies relied upon by the 
Administrator with respect to proposed ac- 
tion. Such additional scientists shall be se- 
lected by the advisory panel.”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: “Whenever the Administrator 
exercises authority under section 6(c) of 
this Act to immediately suspend the regis- 
tration of any pesticide to prevent an im- 
minent hazard, the Administrator shall 
promptly submit to the advisory panel for 
comment, as to the impact on health and 
the environment, the action taken to sus- 
pend the registration of such pesticide.”. 


PEER REVIEW 


Sec. 2: (a) Section 25 of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection (e): 

“(e) Perr ReviewThe Administrator 
shall by written procedures, provide for peer 
review with respect to the design, protocols, 
and conduct of major scientific studies con- 
ducted under this Act by the Environmental 
Protection Agency or by any other Federal 
agency, any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or any institution or individual 
under grant, contract, or cooperative agree- 
ment from or with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. In such procedures, the Ad- 
ministrator shall also provide for peer re- 
view, using the advisory panel established 
under subsection (d) of this section or ap- 
propriate experts appointed by the Admin- 
istrator from a current list of nominees 
maintained by such panel, with respect to 
the results of any such scientific studies re- 
lied upon by the Administrator with respect 
to actions the Administrator may take re- 
lating to the change in classification, sus- 
pension, or cancellation of a pesticide: Pro- 
vided, That whenever the Administrator de- 
termines that circumstances do not permit 
the peer review of the results of any such 
scientific study prior to the Administrator's 
exercising authority under section 6(c) of 
this Act to immediately suspend the regis- 
tration of any pesticide to prevent an im- 
minent hazard, the Administrator shall 
promptly thereafter provide for the conduct 
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of peer review as provided in this sentence. 
The evaluations and relevant documentation 
constituting the peer review that relate to 
the proposed scientific studies and the re- 
sults of the completed scientific studies shall, 
be included in the submission for comment 
forwarded by the Administrator to the ad- 
visory panel as provided in subsection (d). 
As used in this subsection, the term ‘peer 
review’ shall mean an independent evalua- 
tion by scientific experts, either within or 
outside the Environmental Protection 
Agency, in the appropriate disciplines.”’. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall 
become effective upon publication in the 
Federal Register of final procedures for peer 
review as provided in this section, but in no 
event shall such provisions become effective 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. Section 31 of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out the provisions 
of this Act for the period beginning October 
1, 1979, and ending September 30, 1980, such 
sums as may be necessary, but not in excess 
of $72,160,000, and for the period beginning 
October 1, 1980, and ending September 30, 
1981, such sums as may be necessary, but not 
in excess of $77,500,000.". 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Sec. 4. Section 25(a) of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph (4): 

“(4) RULE AND REGULATION REVIEW.— 

“(A) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, 
simultaneously with promulgation of any 
rule or regulation under this Act, the Admin- 
istrator shall transmit a copy thereof to the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. Except as provided 
in subparagraph (B), the rule or regulation 
shall not become effective, if within 90 calen- 
dar days of continuous session of Congress 
after the date of promulgation, both Houses 
of Congress adopt a concurrent resolution, 
the matter after the resolving clause of which 
is as follows: ‘That Congress disapproves the 
rule or regulation promulgated by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency dealing with the matter of ’ 
which rule or regulation was transmitted to 
Congress on ' the blank spaces 
therein beine anpropriately filled. 

“(B) EFFECTIVE DATE.—If at the end of 60 
calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the date of promulgation of a 
rule or regulation, no committee of either 
House of Congress has reported or been 
discharged from further consideration of a 
concurrent resolution disapproving the rule 
or regulation, and neither House has 
adopted such a resolution, the rule or regu- 
lation may go into effect immediately. If, 
within such 60 calendar days, such a com- 
mittee has reported or been discharged from 
further consideration of such a resolution, 
or either House has adopted such a resolu- 
tion, the rule or regulation may go into 
effect not sooner than 90 calendar days of 
continuous session of Congress after its 
promulgation unless disapproved as pro- 
to oa subparagraph (A). 

“ For the purposes of sub aragraphs 
(A) and (B) of this parageaph— å 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
br e adjournment of Congress sine die; 


"(1) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than 3 days to a day certain are 
excluded in the computation of 60 and 90 


calendar days 


of continuous 
Co : session of 
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“(D) EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL INACTION.— 
Congressional inaction on or rejection of a 
resolution of disapproval shall not be 
deemed an expression of approval of such 
rule. 

“(E) JUDICIAL REVIEW.— 

“(i) Any interested party, including any 
person who participated in the rulemaking 
involved, may institute such actions in the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States, including actions for declaratory 
judgment, as may be appropriate to construe 
the constitutionality of any provision of 
this paragraph. The district court immedi- 
ately shall certify all questions of the con- 
stitutionality of this paragraph to the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in- 
volved, which shall hear the matter sitting 
en banc. 

“(ii) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any decision on a matter certified 
under clause (1) of this subparagraph shall 
be reviewable by appeal directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Such 
appeal shall be brought not later than 20 
days after the decision of the court of 
appeals. 

“(ili) It shall be the duty of the court 
of appeals and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to advance on the docket 
and to expedite to the greatest possible 
extent the disposition of any matter certi- 
fied under clause (i) of this subparagraph.”’. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the Senate recede from its amend- 

ment to the title of the bill. 
Tuomas S. FOLEY, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
FLOYD J. FITHIAN, 
IKE SKELTON, 
DAN GLICKMAN, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
WILLIAM C. WAMPLER, 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
CHUCK GRASSLEY, 
Ep MADIGAN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 

Drick STONE, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

DONALD W. STEWART, 

JESSE HELMS, 

S. I. HAYAKAWA, 

RoGER W. JEPSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7018) to extend the Federal Insecticide, Pun- 
gicide, and Rodenticides Act until Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for other purposes, submit 
the following joint statement to the House 
and the Senate in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the managers 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report. The differences between the 
House bill and the Senate amendment, and 
the substitute agreed to In conference, are 
noted in the following outline, except for 
conforming, clarifying, and technical 
changes: 

(1) SUBPANELS OF THE FIFRA SCIENTIFIC ADVI- 
SORY PANEL (SEC, 1(1))* 

The House bill amends section 25(d) of the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act (FIFRA), which authorizes the 
chairman of the FIFRA scientific advisory 
panel to create temporary subpanels on speci- 
fic projects. The House bill provides that 
scientists who are not members of the 
scientific advisory panel may be included on 


*The section references are references to 
the Conference substitute. 
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the temporary subpanels, as necessary to 
evaluate scientific studies that the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency relies on with respect to proposed 
action. Under the House bill, the additional 
scientists would be selected by the scientific 
advisory panel. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 


(2) PEER REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC STUDIES— 
EFFECTIVE DATE (SEC. 2(B)) 


The House bill and Senate amendment re- 
quire the Administrator to provide through 
written procedures for peer review of the de- 
sign, protocols, conduct, and results of 
scientific studies conducted under FIFRA. 

The House bill states that the provisions 
relating to peer review will become effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
final written procedures for such peer re- 
view, but in no event later than one year 
after the date of enactment of the bill. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable effective date provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision, 


(3) CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF PROPOSED RULES 
AND REGULATIONS (SEC. 4) 


The House bill requires the Administrator 
to submit proposed rules and regulations 
under FIFRA to Congress for review at the 
time that they are promulgated. Under the 
House bill, if Congress adopts a concurrent 
resolution disapproving a proposed rule or 
regulation under FIFRA within 90 calendar 
days of continuous session of Congress after 
its promulgation, the rule or regulation will 
not become effective. At the end of 60 cal- 
endar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress after the promulgation of a proposed 
rule or regulation, the rule or regulation 
could go into effect immediately if— 

(a) no committee of either House of Con- 
gress has reported (or been discharged from 
further consideration of) a concurrent reso- 
lution of disapproval of the rule or regula- 
tion, and 

(b) neither House has adopted such a res- 
olution. 

If a committee has reported or been dis- 
charged from consideration of, or either 
House has passed, the concurrent resolution 
of disapproval within such 60 calendar days, 
the rule or regulation could go into effect 
after 90 calendar days of continuous session 
if the concurrent resolution is not adopted. 
The House bill provides that, for purposes 
of legislative review of proposed rules and 
regulations— 

(a) continuity of session is broken only 
by adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(b) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of adjournment of more 
than 3 days to a day certain are excluded in 
computing 60 and 90 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The House bill provides that congressional 
inaction or rejection of a concurrent resolu- 
tion of disapproval of a proposed rule or 
regulation under FIFRA will not be deemed 
an expression of approval of the rule or 
regulation. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provisions. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provisions with a modification that 
would add procedures to expedite judicial 
review of the constitutionality of the legis- 
lative veto provisions. 

Under the Conference substitute, any in- 
terested party (including any person who 
participated in the rulemaking involved) 
could institute action in U.S. district court 
to construe the constitutionality of any part 
of the legislative veto provisions. The inter- 
ested party could bring any form of action 
that is appropriate to construing the consti- 
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nality of the provisions, including ac- 
Sane for soctaratoey judgment. The district 
court would certify all questions of consti- 
tutionality to the U.S. court of appeals for 
the circuit involved. The court of appeals 
would hear the matter sitting en banc. 

A matter certified to, and decided by, the 
court of appeals would be reviewable by the 
U.S. Supreme Court on direct appeal. An ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court would have to be 
filed within 20 days after the decision of the 
court of appeals is handed down. 

Under the Conference substitute, the Su- 
preme Court and courts of appeal would 
have a duty to advance on the docket and 
expedite to the greatest possible extent any 
action brought under the amendment. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
E DE LA GARZA, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
FLOYD J. FITHIAN, 
IKE SKELTON, 
DAN GLICKMAN, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
WILLIAM C. WAMPLER, 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
CHUCK GRASSLEY, 
Ep MADIGAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
DICK STONE, 
PATRICK J. LEAHY, 
DoNaLD W. STEWART, 
JESSE HELMS, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA; 
RoGER W. JEPSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 
1981 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 


7099) to authorize appropriations for en- 
vironmental research, development, and 
demonstrations for the fiscal year 1981, 
and for other purposes as amended. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 7099 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Environmental Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Authorization Act of 1981". 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Environmental Protection 
Agency for environmental research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration activities for the 
fiscal year 1981 for the following activities: 

(1) Air quality activities in the Health and 
Ecological Effects program, $45,243,000. 

(2) Air quality activities in the Industrial 
Processes program, $4,099,000. 

(3) Air quality activities in the Monitoring 
and Technical Support program, $20,825,000. 

(4) Water quality activities in the Health 
and Ecological Effects program, $25,384,000: 
Provided, That of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph, $3,600,000 may 
be obligated and expended on the Great 
Lakes Research program through the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency's Large Lakes 
Research Station, Grosse Ile, Michigan: Pro- 
vided jurther, That of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph, $1,000,000 may 
be obligated and expended on research to 
develop environmentally sound methods to 
control aquatic weeds: Provided further, 
That of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
this paragraph, $950,000 may be obligated 
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and expended on the Cold Climate Research 
program through the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency's Corvallis Environmental Re- 
search Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 

(5) Water quality activities in the Indus- 
trial Processes program, $13,737,000. 

(6) Water quality activities in the Public 
Sector Activities program, $14,300,000; Pro- 
vided, That of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this paragraph, $500,000 may be 
obligated and expended on a program to 
develop and demonstrate wet-weather tech- 
nology at New York, New York. 

(7) Water quality activities in the Moni- 
toring and Technical Support program 
$12,101,000. 

(8) Drinking water activities, $29,547,000; 
Provided, That of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph— 

(A) $4,000,000 may be obligated and ex- 
pended on the Groundwater Research pro- 
gram (and no part of such sum shall be 
subject to transfer to any other category 
under subsection (e)), and the Administra- 
tor shall submit to the Congress a plan for 
the conduct of groundwater research and 
the use of the results of this research with- 
in one hundred and twenty days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act; 

(B) $12,359,000 is for the Health and 
Ecological Effects program; 

(C) $12,180,000 is for the Public Sector 
Activities program; and 

(D) $1,008,000 is for the Monitoring and 
Technical Support program. 

(9) Solid waste activities in the Public 
Sector Activities program, $20,446,000: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this paragraph— 

(A) $300,000 may be obligated and ex- 
pended on a program to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of in-place solidification of 
hazardous wastes at a site in Charles City, 
Iowa; 

(B) $68,000 may be obligated and ex- 
pended on a program to demonstrate moni- 
toring and isolation methods for hazardous 
wastes at a site in Coventry, Rhode Island; 

(C) $500,000 may be obligated and ex- 
pended on a program to demonstrate clean- 
up technologies, monitoring methods, 
scoping studies and related activities for 
hazardous wastes at two hazardous waste 
sites in Burrillville and North Smithfield, 
and Smithfield, Rhode Island. 

(10) Pesticides activities in the Health 
and Ecological Effects program, $5,970,000: 
Provided, That no part of any amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to this paragraph may 
be obligated or expended except to the extent 
hereafter specifically authorized by law. 

(11) Pesticides activities in the Industrial 
Processes program, $2,900,000: Provided, 
That no part of any amount appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph may be obligated 
or expended except to the extent hereafter 
specifically authorized by law. 

(12) Pesticides activities in the Monitor- 
ing and Technical Support program $565,000: 
Provided, That no part of any amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to this paragraph may 
be obligated or expended except to the extent 
hereafter specifically authorized by law. 

(13) Radiation activities in the Health and 
Ecological Effects program, $2,990,000. 

(14) Radiation activities In the Monitor- 
ing and Technical Support program $191,000. 

(15) Interdisciplinary activities in the 
Health and Ecological Effects program $5,- 
232,000. 

(16) Interdiscivlinary activities in the 
Monitoring and Technical Support program 
$2,618,000. 

(17) Interdisciplinary activities in the 
Anticipatory Research program, $14,745,000. 

(18) Toxic substances activities in the 
Health and Ecological Effects program $27,- 
876,000. 
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(19) Toxic substances activities in the Mm- 
dustrial Processes program, $1,772,000. 

(20) Toxic substances activities in the 
Monitoring and Technical Support program, 
$2,688,000. 

(21) Energy activities in the Health and 
Ecological Effects program, $49,246,000. 

(22) Energy activities in the Energy Con- 
trol program $53,358,000. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Environmental Protection Agency, Of- 
fice of Research and Development, for the 
fiscal year 1981, for program management, 
$4,666,000. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Environmental Protection Agency, Of- 
fice of Research and Development, for the 
fiscal year 1981, for program support, $25,- 
213,000. 

(d) When he finds it in the public in- 
terest, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
utilize funds authorized in subsection (a), 
(b). or (c) for appropriate scientific and 
professional review of research and develop- 
ment grant, contract, and cooperative agree- 
ment applications. 

(e) Funds may be transferred between the 
categories listed in subsections (8), (b), and 
(c); except that no funds may be transferred 
from any particular category listed in any 
such subsection if the total of the funds so 
transferred from that particular category 
would exceed 10 per centum thereof, and no 
funds may be transferred to any particular 
category listed in subsection (a), (b), or (c) 
from any other category or categories listed 
in any such subsection if the total of the 
funds so transferred to that particular cate- 
gory would exceed 10 per centum thereof, 
unless— 

(1) a period of thirty legislative days has 
passed after the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency or his desig- 
nee has transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate a written report contain- 
ing a full and complete statement concern- 
ing the nature of the transfer involved and 
the reason therefor; or 

(2) each committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate having jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter involved, before 
the expiration of such period, has trans- 
mitted to the Administrator written notice 
to the effect that such committee has no 
objection to the proposed action. 

(f) The Administrator shall establish a 
separately identified program of continuing, 
long-term environmental research and de- 
velopment for each activity listed in sub- 
section (a) of this section. Unless otherwise 
specified by law, at least 15 per centum of 
funds. appropriated to the Administrator for 
environmental research and development for 
each activity listed in subsection (a) of this 
section shall be obligated and expended for 
such long-term environmental research and 
development under this subsection. 


AMENDMENT OF SCIENCE ADVISORY BOARD 
ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec. 3. Section 8(a) of Public Law 95-155 
(relating to the provision of advice by the 
Science Advisory Board) is amended by 
striking out “Science Advisory Board which 
shall provide such scientific advice as the Ad- 
ministrator requests” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Science Advisory Board which shall 
provide such scientific advice as the Admin- 
istrator, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, or the Committees or 
Subcommittees of the Congress may re- 
quest”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us, 
H.R. 7099, authorizes fiscal year 1981 
appropriations of $385.7 million for 
the EPA research and development pro- 
gram, $10.4 million below the President’s 
request. This funding will support R. & D. 
activities in the areas of air and water 
quality, drinking water, hazardous waste, 
pesticides, radiation, toxic substances, 
and energy. 

This bill is the result of extensive over- 
sight hearings and investigation of EPA’s 
R. & D. activities. Moreover, H.R. 7099, 
! as amended, represents a workable com- 
promise with the other body that is es- 
sentially the same bill that was reported 
out of our committee with some minor 
modifications. I believe this bill greatly 
strengthens the existing research pro- 
gram of the Environmental Protection 
Agency and I strongly urge its favorable 
consideration by my colleagues in the 
House. 

I will ask Mr. Amero, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Natural Resources and 
Environment, to comment on this leg- 
islation. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AmsrRo) and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. WALKER, should 
be congratulated for their efforts in pre- 
paring a bill which reflect this body’s 
concerns for budget constraint while at 
the same time responds to the environ- 
mental problems that threaten our so- 
ciety. Their dedication and efforts are 
true testimony of their service to this 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, before yielding, I would 
like to say a few words about the im- 
portance of this legislation. The research 
programs that are authorized by this 
bill will have a profound impact on the 
future health and well-being of the gen- 
eral public and the environment in 
which we live. These programs generate 
knowledge about the effects of pollutants 
and the means by which exposure to 
harmful substances may be controlled 
and diminished. 

Pollutants in our air and water from 
such sources as hazardous waste, toxic 
substances, and energy development and 
utilization present real dangers to our 
society. We must know what these 
dangers are and how they can be miti- 
gated. With this knowledge, we can de- 
velop sound and reasonable strategies 
for protecting our environment while 
striking a proper balance between 
societal and economic goals. 

The research programs of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency thus serve an 
important service for this Nation. This 
legislation gives the needed authoriza- 
tion and guidance for these efforts. 
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One such effort that I would like to 
comment on is EPA’s program for aquat- 
ic weed control. This is an area that I 
have been concerned with for some time. 
Noxious aquatic weeds are a major prob- 
lem in lakes and streams, not only in 
the Southern United States, but in all 
portions of the country. These weeds af- 
fect water quality and marine life and 
cause flooding. Research is needed to 
learn how to control them in ways other 
than spraying toxic chemicals or by 
mechanical means. These methods are 
potentially harmful to marine life and 
humans. 

Three years ago the Congress directed 
the EPA to conduct a research program 
in aquatic weed control. The Agency has 
been slow to carry out such a program. 
As a result, this bill authorizes $1 mil- 
lion for the EPA to support an aquatic 
weeds research program. EPA has ad- 
vised us informally that they plan to 
commit $3.8 million over the next 4 years 
for an aquatic weeds program. This com- 
mitment is long overdue, but most wel- 
comed. I anxiously await the results of 
this program and this committee will 
closely watch these activities to insure 
that practical solutions are identified and 
put into broad use. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. AMBRO), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and Environment to 
comment further about the legislation. 

First I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
we are, indeed, grateful for the valued 
service that this gentleman has given in 
not only performing very excellently as 
chairman of this subcommittee, but also 
the hard work that he has done during 
his service in this Congress. He has been 
a loyal and dedicated subcommittee 
chairman and in the 97th Congress we 
are certainly going to miss the wise 
counsel of our colleague from New York 
(Mr. AMBRO). 

At this time I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. AMBRO). 
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Mr. AMBRO. I thank my friend, the 
chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua) very much for those kind 
and generous remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support the bill 
H.R. 7099, as amended, to authorize ap- 
propriations for EPA, environmental re- 
search, development, and demonstrations 
for fiscal year 1981. This bill should be 
considered less controversial and more 
valid today than when it was reported 
out of the committee some 8 months ago, 
and it represents a reasonable compro- 
mise that has been worked out with the 
Senate. In line with that, I might point 
out that we succeeded in removing sec- 
tion 3 which the other body had installed 
and which was considered less than ger- 
mane to this bill. The funding authoriza- 
tion in this bill, $385.7 million, is com- 
parable to the bill that was considered 
and ordered reported by the Committee 
on Science and Technology last spring. 
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The funds authorized here will be used 
for research projects which in turn will 
support the pollution abatement mission 
of EPA. In many cases, these abatement 
activities give rise to controversy and 
publicity when, in order to meet regula- 
tory deadlines, the Agency makes regu- 
latory decisions on the basis of inade- 
quate information and weak data. 

The Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology is committed to insuring the de- 
velopment of a research program of the 
highest quality so that the EPA will 
formulate and implement credible reg- 
ulatory decisions. This theme was cen- 
tral to the development of this bill. If we 
in the Congress are to insist that EPA’s 
programs have a sound informational 
base, then a sound research program is 
essential. z 

While research quality was an import- 
ant factor in considering this bill, we 
were also determined to eliminate excess 
funding. Specifically, there were areas 
where the Agency had large contracting 
efforts with relatively small in-house 
staff to oversee them. In these areas we 
had serious doubts about the Agency’s 
ability to insure the quality and useful- 
ness of the work being performed. We, 
therefore, made some funding reduc- 
tions in these areas believing that both 
the research program and the Agency’s 
ability to fulfill its mission will be bene- 
ficially affected and enhanced. Our mes- 
sage should be clear. We intend to have 
a cost-effective research program of the 
highest quality in EPA that is responsive 
to the environmental problems that 
threaten this Nation. 

I would now like to address some of 
the specific provisions contained in the 
bill. 

Section 2 authorizes funding for the 
regular research programs of EPA. These 
authorizations include: $70.2 million for 
air, $65.5 million for water quality, $29.5 
million for drinking water, $20.4 million 
for hazardous waste, $9.4 million for pes- 
ticides, $3.2 million for radiation, $22.6 
million for interdisciplinary research, 
$32.3 million for toxic substances, $102.6 
million for energy, and $29.9 million for 
program management and support. 

This bill is not one which deals di- 
rectly with the enforcement arm of EPA 
or directly with its regulatory function. 
This bill deals indirectly but most sig- 
nificantly with both enforcement and 
regulations in a way which reflects both 
the needs and the mood of the Nation. 


By that I mean I think that the vast 
majority of our citizens want, deserve 
and certainly should have a revitalized 
industrial base, an accelerated program 
of the development of alternative energy 
sources, and a strengthened economy 
while not inordinatelv sacrificing the air 
they breathe, the water they drink or 
the contamination of our precious nat- 
ural resources. This bill starts with the 
premise that this country can move into 
this decade with the hope of having 
both: By specifically providing direction 
to the Office of Research and Develop- 
ment of EPA that its work must be at 
once valid and reasonable; by relating 
its findings not to alleged health effects 
on laboratory animals alone, as an ex- 
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ample, but to the real effects and risks 
to human beings. 

We direct the Office of Research De- 
velopment to quantify human health ef- 
fects, to develop themselves technologies 
and go through a learning process and 
an educational process which parallels 
that of the private sector, the process 
which all potential polluters must under- 
take to control emissions and to demon- 
strate the cost-effectiveness of these sys- 
tems, to provide procedures and materi- 
als to document the validity after the 
fact of their monitoring data, and to 
provide as well the technical expertise, 
specialized facilities and equipment to 
the regulatory and enforcement arms. 

Little wonder that EPA does not par- 
ticularly like this bill. We are, in effect, 
forcing the agency to tilt within, of 
course, the constraints of existing laws, 
in the direction of finding pragmatic and 
realistic solutions to the Nation’s en- 
vironmental problems; to get down off 
their ivory tower; to best determine the 
adequacy of existing pollutant stand- 
ards; and to offer data for future regu- 
latory standards which are not merely 
whimsical attitudes of a regulation writer 
but are in fact credible reflections of the 
very real risks to human health and very 
real protections against the violations of 
human tolerances and human thresh- 
olds. 

This research expansion in health and 
ecological effects focuses on removing 
the uncertainties of health effects asso- 
ciated with substances that are now reg- 
ulated or proposed for regulation. 


This bill is, indeed, better, much better 


than no bill, because by earmarking the 
line-itemizing, it insures that the re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
program will, in fact, underlie the pro- 
mulgation of regulations and assure their 
reasonableness. 


Of course, the agency prefers the al- 
most carte blanche provision of appro- 
priations, without an authorization bill, 
since the specific prudent, pragmatic, 
and reasonable direction this bill man- 
dates is obviated by the broad discretion 
permitted in the absence of this bill. 

So these considerations, in my view, 
become overriding in making the case 
for passage. 

Lastly, this bill is very intensive in 
areas which I consider vital to the well- 
being of the country in the short, medi- 
um, and long term. I refer to ground- 
water especially. 

As our magnificent push in the direc- 
tion of new discoveries provides man 
with innovative means of enhancing his 
quality of life, so does that mean that 
thousands upon thousands of new chemi- 
cal compounds are invented daily. While 
these new products and procedures im- 
measurably benefit humankind in one or 
another particular area, just as surely 
can it be said that they are available in 
such an extraordinary array of quantities 
that their effects, their real effects, have 
not been properly assessed. 

EPA’s answer, and that of too many 
other Federal agencies, has been in effect 
the promulgation of unreasonable regu- 
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lations, to ban their use. The common 
complaint is embodied in the phrase 
“stopping progress.” 

But progress in one area can certainly 
mean retrogression in another, our 
drinking water, for example, our air 
quality which will surely deteriorate as a 
result of the burning of increased hydro- 
carbons for fuel and the concomitant loss 
of those elements critical to our survival. 
The acid rain problem, too little under- 
stood, too often dismissed but so very 
serious in its potential and present threat 
to crops, forests, fish, and animal life, 
not to mention our relations with 
Canada. 

This bill pushes the Agency in the di- 
rection of truth—truth in providing the 
data base for regulation; truth in estab- 
lishing criteria based on human, not 
laboratory rats, human threshold levels; 
truth in understanding the necessity, the 
difficulty, the efficacy of developing con- 
trols for removing contaminants and 
their costs; and, lastly, truth in ap- 
proaching their research and develop- 
ment in a focused manner which reflects 
the needs of the Nation. Too often ORD 
and the Environmental Protection 
Agency are justifiably criticized for en- 
gaging in unstructured, extraneous, and 
invalid actions by those who would like 
to look into the fates of contaminants 
based on the frivolous, often disjointed, 
and certainly unrelated notions of seer 
and palm readers. Curious but not cred- 
ible. 

I do not mean to overstate the case. 
Surely, much of ORD’s work is valuable. 
But, if there is one central notion that 
comes from sitting on a subcommittee 
and then chairing it, and while presiding 
over week upon week of hearings is that 
the wealth of miscellaneous information 
developed by this Office of Research is 
often unrelated to the very real regula- 
tory and enforcement needs of the EPA 
and to the Nation. This bill seeks to make 
an additional start in correcting all of 
that, as I have tried to point out, and I 
urge its adoption. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to inform 
my colleagues in the House that 
the minority fully supports this 
legislation which would authorize envi- 
ronmental research activities conducted 
by the EPA during fiscal year 1981. The 
bill before the House is one which our 
committee gave a great deal of consid- 
eration to and I am pleased to report 
to the House that this bill is $10.5 million 
below the budget request. 

I would also like my colleagues in the 
House to know that we have been able 
to get the other body to agree to accept 
our version rather than the version 
passed earlier this year in the Senate 
which was $17 million higher than the 
comparable amount contained in the 
bill presently before the House. 

Members of our committee consider 
it essential that we pass this 1-year 
authorization of the R. & D. program 
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to insure that EPA will have adequate 
guidance from the Congress on areas 
where we feel their work has been in- 
sufficient. Among the items included in 
this compromise legislation are: $3,600,- 
000 for a Great Lakes research program 
to be carried on through the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency large lakes 
research station at Grosse Ile, Mich.; 
$1,000,000 for research to develop en- 
vironmentally sound methods to control 
aquatic weeds which are a serious prob- 
lem in many areas of the South; $4,000,- 
000 to be spent on the groundwater re- 
search program together with the re- 
quirement that the Administrator shall 
submit to the Congress a plan for the 
conduct of groundwater research; $500,- 
000 to fund a concentrated effort of wet 
weather technology research and de- 
velopment proposed by our colleague 
Mr. WYDLER; $950,000 to be expended on 
cold climate research programs which 
is aimed at solving some of the unique 
and serious environmental problems 
which occur in Alaska; $300,000 to con- 
duct a demonstration on the effective- 
ness of in place solidification of hazard- 
ous wastes at Charles City, Iowa; $68,000 
for a demonstration project to monitor 
and isolate hazardous wastes at Coven- 
try, R.I.; and $500,000 for studies and 
demonstration of cleanup technologies 
at hazardous waste sites in Burrillyille 
and North Smithville, R.I. 

Mr. Speaker, this is without a doubt 
one of the most responsible pieces of 
legislation which our committee has de- 
veloped in the years I have served in this 
House. I would like to commend the 
members of the committee who have 
been active in our work this year and 
I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that this is without a 
doubt legislation that all Members can 
and should support. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
adoption of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also, for a mo- 
ment, like to engage the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Amsro) in a colloquy 
with regard to some changes that we 
made in this bill in order to get the 
agreement between the House and the 
Senate. 

As I understand it, some of the pro- 
grams that we had made mandatory are 
now discretionary as we have outlined 
them in the bill before the House. 

I would like to get the gentleman’s 
opinion as to whether or not that dis- 
cretionary language does not give a clear 
mandate to the agency, however, to go 
ahead in the areas that we have spe- 
cifically outlined for spending. 

Mr. AMBRO. If the gentleman will 
yield, in order to get around the objec- 
tion that the word “shall” was used in- 
stead of the word “may” in an author- 
izing bill which succeeded rather than 
preceded the appropriations bill, we 
changed the word “shall,” which was a 
mandate, to the word “may,” which was 
less of a mandate. The word “shall” was 
replaced with the word “may.” 


In order to deal with the gentleman’s 
specific question, I think I can say, after 
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consultation with the full committee 
chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua), that the subcommittee in 
the succeeding year will pay very strict 
attention through oversight to all of the 
activities that we found it necessary 
early on to mandate but which now is 
discretionary as a result of this simple 
word change and will focus specifically 
on all of those issues which we have 
found so important to look at in order 
to assure that the agency does indeed 
carry out what we consider our mandate 


to them. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for the explanation. 

I think it might be well to point out to 
the House that some of those areas in- 
clude the groundwater research that the 
gentleman spoke so eloquently about and 
also research in the Great Lakes, re- 
search on hazardous waste, and some of 
the great environmental concerns that 
are before the American public, that 
those are areas that we are really man- 
dating some movement in. I think it is 
well for the House to know that the 
subcommittee was acting in areas where 
we think that the American people really 
want movement and perhaps regulation, 
but regulation based on sufficient data. 

Mr. AMBRO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think it is important to 
reemphasize what I tried to say, and 
that was that there are so many envi- 
ronmental concerns that this Nation 
has, that the subcommittee, with my 
friend’s considerable help, as the rank- 
ing minority member, had to in effect set 
in priority order those things which 
would assure that the critical elements 
in our survival would be addressed by 
the research branch of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

The gentleman listed some of them. 
Some of them I mentioned. All are im- 
portant. But certainly those mandates 
which would assure clean water, potable 
water, clean air, the effects of hazardous 
waste, the tilt of the agency away from 
utilizing rather spurious data and move 
them in the direction of determining the 
impact of those contaminants on human 
threshold and human health and human 
risk levels are the directions in which we 
tried to move the agency with this bill 
and its language, and indeed, as I said 
earlier, I have the assurance of the com- 
mittee chairman, and I would hope that 
whomever becomes chairman of the sub- 
committee in the future, certainly if the 
gentleman remains on that subcommit- 
tee, that assurance will be supported by 
even greater commitment that oversight 
of ORD and the mandate that we con- 
sider necessary will, in fact, be under- 
taken. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

I think the one other area we have not 
mentioned in the colloquy that we also 
very definitely mandated was one pro- 
posed by our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WYDLER), and that 
was the wet weather technology research 
and development program that we feel 
there is a very definite need to move in. 
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I thank the gentleman for his re- 
sponse. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WALKER), who is the 
ranking minority member, for the fine 
work that he has done and the coop- 
erative attitude that he has had in bring- 
ing this bill about and also his dedicated 
service on the Committee on Science and 
Technology. We do deeply appreciate his 
fine work. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Brown), a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would not impose upon the House 
to take this time except for two points 
which I wish to make. 

First, I wish to add my voice again to 
those who have expressed praise for the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. AMBRO), who has very ably chaired 
this Subcommittee on Natural Resources 
and Environment during the past 2 
years. He has brought an extremely valu- 
able viewpoint to that subcommittee, and 
I am sure that all of the Members of the 
House are aware of his practical and 
realistic approach to the problems that 
face this agency, particularly the re- 
search and development problems, and I 
think the agency will recognize in the 
future, if they do not recognize at the 
present time, that the thrust which he 
has given to the work covered in this 
authorization legislation will be of great 
benefit both to the agency and to the 
American people in the years to come. I 
want to thank the chairman for his con- 
tribution to that. 

Second, Mr. Speaker, I had expressed 
some reservations with regard to this leg- 
islation when it originally came to the 
floor, and I want to tell my colleagues at 
this time that these reservations are no 
longer held on my part. In some cases 
they have been mooted by actions taken 
since that time. But I think that we have 
@ very good authorizing bill before us in 
this legislation. I am heartily in support 
of it, and I urge all of my colleagues to 
vote in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. WATKINS), also a 
very valued member of the committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill, and I would like to 
echo what a number of others have 
stated, that there is a tremendous need 
for adequate research, scientific research, 
done with integrity, regarding many of 
the environmental problems concerning 
our country. 
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There are many people on both sides 
of the aisle who might have difficulty 
with certain regulations from EPA, but 
without question most of us deplore EPA 
arbitrarily setting standards without 
adequate research and scientific work 
being done concerning these measures. 
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I would like to state that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Amsro) has done a 
neat job, I want him to know that on 
many occasions in the future this House 
will be echoing his words when he said 
that this country is confronted with a 
time bomb as far as some of the prob- 
lems that are going to result from con- 
tamination of ground water. 

I think many of our cities, many of our 
citizens, are concerned with water being 
contaminated and having our drinking 
water supplies destroyed. 

I would like to say, Mr. Speaker, that 

there happens to be money in this bill 
authorized for ground water research, 
but I deeply regret that in the appro- 
priation bill, under renewable resources, 
that the needed money was not provided. 
I hope this House will see fit to do so 
in the future. 
@ Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to applaud the Committee on Science 
and Technology for its attention to the 
problem of contracting out EPA's re- 
search program. In the report, the com- 
mittee describes the problems of in- 
creasing outside contract work at the 
expense of in-house research. Increased 
paperwork and monitoring of agency 
contracts will most certainly have a neg- 
ative effect on a capable research staff 
that should be employing its own re- 
search expertise. 

I have addressed this issue on fiscal 
year 1981 appropriations bills to get 
more disclosure of outside contracts by 
Federal agencies. But, the best way to 
get at this problem is oversight by the 
authorizing committees as has been done 
in this bill. I believe this committee has 
accepted its responsibility by directing 
the EPA to “pursue appropriate correc- 
tive measures before expanding extra- 
mural research efforts.”@ 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DANIELSON). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua) that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
7099, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the Senate bill (S. 2726) to 
authorize appropriations for environ- 
mental research, development, and 
demonstrations for the fiscal years 1981, 
and for other purposes. 

The clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 
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S. 2726 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Environmental Research, Development, and 
Demonstration Authorization Act of 1981”. 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec, 2. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Environmental Protection 
Agency for environmental research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration activities for the 
fiscal year 1981 for the following activities: 

(1) for. air quality activities authorized 
under the Clean Air Act— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $45,243,000; 

(B) in the Industrial Processes program, 
$4,099,000; 

(C) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $20,825,000; 

(2) for water quality activities authorized 
under the Clean Water Act— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $21,884,000, of which $950,000 shall 
be obligated and expended on the Cold 
Climate Research program through the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s Corvallis 
Environmental Research Laboratory, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; 

(B) in the Industrial Processes program, 
$13,737,000, of which $2,500,000 is for the Re- 
newable Resources program; 

(C) in the Public Sector Activities pro- 
gram, $14,800,000; 

(D) in the Monitoring and Technical 
Support program, $12,101,000; 

(3) for water supply activities authorized 
under the Safe Drinking Water Act— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $12,359,000; 

(B) in the Public Sector Activities pro- 
gram, $14,080,000; 

(C) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $1,008,000; 

(4) for solid waste activities authorized 
under the Solid Waste Disposal Act, $26,- 
446,000 of which— 

(A) $300,000 is for a program to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of in-place solidifica- 
tion of hazardous wastes at a site in Charles 
City, Iowa; 

(B) $68,000 is for a demonstration project 
to monitor and isolate hazardous wastes at 
a site in Coventry, Rhode Island. 

(C) $500,000 is for a study of cement kiln 
wastes; 

(D) $500,000 is for scoping studies, demon- 
stration of cleanup technologies, continued 
monitoring, and related activities at two 
hazardous waste sites in Burrillvile and 
North Smithfield, and Smithfield, Rhode 
Island; 

(5) for pesticide activities authorized 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $5,970,000; 

(B) in the Industrial Processes program, 
$2,900,000; 

(C) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $565,000; 

(6) for radiation activities authorized 
under the Public Health Service Act— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $2,990,000; 

(B) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $191,000; 

(7) for interdisciplinary activities— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $5.232,000; 

(B) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $2.868,000; 

(C) in the Anticipatory Research program 
$14.745.000: 

(8) for toxic substance activities author- 


ized under the Toxic Substances Control 
Act— 
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(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $31,876,000; 

(B) in the Industrial Processes program, 
$1,772,000; 

(C) in the Monitoring and Technical Sup- 
port program, $3,247,000; 

(9) for energy activities— 

(A) in the Health and Ecological Effects 
program, $50,096,000; 

(B) in the Energy Control program, $55,- 
003,000, of which $500,000 is for a study of 


“uranium mining wastes. 


(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Environmental Protection 
Agency, Office of Research and Development, 
for the fiscal year 1981, for program man- 
agement $4,666,000. 

(c) When he finds it in the public in- 
terest, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is authorized to 
utilize funds authorized in subsection (a) or 
(b) for appropriate scientific and profes- 
sional review of research and development 
grant, contract, and cooperative agreement 
applications. 

(d) Funds may be transferred between the 
categories listed in subsections (a) and (b) 
except that no funds may be transferred 
from any particular category listed in sub- 
section (a) or (b) to any other category or 
categories listed in any such subsection if the 
total of the funds so transferred from that 
particular category would exceed 10 per cen- 
tum thereof, and no funds may be trans- 
ferred to any particular category listed in 
subsection (a) or (b) from any other cate- 
gory or categories listed in any such sub- 
Section if the total of the funds so trans- 
ferred to that particular category would ex- 
ceed 10 per centum thereof, unless— 

(1) @ period of thirty legislative days has 
passed after the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency or his desig- 
nee has transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate a written report con- 
taining a full and complete statement con- 
cerning the nature of the transfer involved 
and the reason therefor; or 

(2) Each committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate having jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter involved, be- 
fore the expiration of such period, has trans- 
mitted to the Administrator written notice 
to the effect that such committee has no 
objection to the proposed action. 

(€) The Administrator shall establish a 
Separately identified program to conduct 
continuing and long-term environmental 
research and development. Unless otherwise 
Specified by law, at least 15 per centum of 
funds appropriated to the Administrator for 
environmental research and development in 
each category listed in subsection (a) of this 
section shall be allocated for such long-term 
environmental research and development un- 
der this subsection. 


ACCESS FOR ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH 


Sec. 3. (a) Within one year after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protetcion Agency, 
after consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of Energy, inter- 
ested members of the public, and represent- 
atives of the oil shale industry, shall issue 
regulations providing for access to oil shale 
mining, processing, retorting and refining 
operations on federally owned land, by rep- 
resentatives of Federal, State and local gov- 
ernment and other appropriate persons for 
reasonable and legitimate research on the 
environmental effects of oil shale operations. 
Compliance with such regulations shall be 
made a condition of any lease entered into by 
the United States with any oil shale opera- 
tion, and each existing lease shall be deemed 
amended to incorporate such condition. 
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(b) The regulations issued under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall provide for— 

(1) certification by the Administrator of 
each person or class of persons to whom such 
access shall be granted to assure that the 
research needs of such person or class of 
persons require physical access to oil shale 
operations and cannot be satisfied by exami- 
nation of information publicly available, and 
to assure compliance with this section by 
Such persons or class of persons; 

(2) restrictions on the access granted to 
certified persons, as necessary to— 

(A) protect their health and safety; 

(B) minimize interference with the oil 
shale operations; and 

(3) conditions and restrictions for the use 
of information gained through such access 
to— 

(A) preserve the privacy of trade secrets 
and other information which the Adminis- 
trator determines must remain private to 
maintain the competitive position of the 
owner or operator of an oil shale operation 
or any contractor or subcontractor of such 
owner or operator; and 

(B) allow information obtained through 
access provided by this section to be availa- 
ble to the public, 

(c) Any person granted access to an oil 
shale facility for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the provisions of 
section 1905 of title 18, United States Code. 
The Administrator shall provide such per- 
sons with information necessary to assure 
that such persons understand the provisions 
of section 1905 of title 18, United States 
Code. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FUQUA 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Fuqua moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 2726, 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 7099, as passed by the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7099) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 7099, just passed. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Sparrow, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment concurrent resolu- 
tions of the House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 452. Concurrent resolution 
directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the en- 
roliment of the bill H.R. 39; and 

H. Con. Res. 453. Concurrent resolution 


directing the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make corrections in the en- 


rollment of the bill H.R. 39. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agree to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 988) 
entitled “An act entitled the ‘Health Sci- 
ence Promotion Act of 1980’.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agree to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7018) entitled “An act to extend the Fed- 
eral Insectiside, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act until September 30, 1981, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 2542. An act to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States of America; and 

S. Con. Res. 136. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the Senate to make 
corrections in the Enrollment of the bill (S. 
988). 


BLACK LUNG BENEFITS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
7745) to amend the Black Lung Benefits 
Act to provide that certain amounts 
available for disbursements under sec- 
tion 424 of such act shall be available for 
the payment of benefits and reimburse- 
ments in the case of miners whose last 
coal mine employment occurred before 
July 1, 1973. 

The clerk read as follows: 

HR. 7745 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 422(c) of the Black Lung Benefits 
Act (30 U.S.C. 932(c)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “December 31, 1969" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1973". 

(b) Section 422(j)(2) of the Black Lung 
Benefits Act (30 U.S.C. 932(J) (2)) is amended 
by striking out “January 1, 1970" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “July 1, 1973”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 424(a) (2) of the Black 
Lung Benefits Act (30 U.S.C. 934(a)(2)) is 
amended by striking out “January 1, 1970" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1973”. 

(b) Section 424(a) of the Black Lung 
Benefits Act (30 U.S.C. 934(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (6) and inserting in leu thereof 
“, and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) the reimbursement of operators for 
amounts paid by such operators (other than 
as penalties or interest) at any time in satis- 
faction (in whole or in part) of claims of 
miners whose last employment in coal mines 
was terminated during the period beginning 
ero aaa 1, 1970, and ending on June 30, 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by the fore- 
going provisions of this Act shall take effect 
on October 1, 1980. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
this motion. 
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The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Perkins) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, first let me make clear 
that H.R. 7745 will not burden the Fed- 
eral Treasury one penny. We do not add 
any burden whatsoever on the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7745 corrects an 
inequity contained in the 1977 amend- 
ments to the Black Lung Benefits Act. 
Those amendments, along with the com- 
panion Black Lung Benefits Revenue Act 
of 1977, established the current financ- 
ing mechanism for paying the claims of 
eligible black lung beneficiaries. They 
also prescribed the rules to determine 
whether a claim is the liability of a re- 
sponsible coal operator or that of the 
black lung disability trust fund. 

Generally, the trust fund pays benefits 
in cases in which the miner’s last coal 
mine employment was before January 1, 
1970. 

The 1977 amendments also required 
that all claims which had been previous- 
ly denied or which were then pending be 
subject to review under the revised eligi- 
bility criteria prescribed by the new law. 

All claims approved pursuant to re- 
view were to be paid either by a respon- 
sible coal operator or by the trust fund, 
without regard to whether they had been 
filed initially under part B, Federal li- 
ability, or part C, coal operator lia- 
bility, of the black lung program. Part 
B Sams were those filed prior to July 1, 
1973. 

All claims filed and approved under 
part B of the program were paid out of 
general revenues prior to the 1977 black 
lung amendments. Claims filed and ap- 
proved under part C were the responsi- 
bility of a coal operator or general reve- 
nues in the event a “responsible” coal 
operator could not be affixed with the 
liability. 

The combined effect in the 1977 law of 
requiring the automatic review of old, 
part B claims, and of directing that those 
approved be paid by coal operators— 
either directly or through the trust 
fund—has produced a particularly harsh 
result on operators and their insurers. 

They had no reason to anticipate that 
they would ever be held directly liable 
for a claim filed under part B; that is, 
before July 1, 1973. They now find them- 
selves called upon to pay such claims in 
cases where the miner’s last employment 
occurred between January 1, 1970, and 
June 30, 1973. 

H.R. 7745 simply advances the cutoff 
date for trust fund claims liability from 
January 1, 1970, to July 1, 1973, in order 
to be consistent with the time require- 
ments of part B in the underlying law. 

It would require that claims approved 
pursuant to the review requirements of 
the 1977 amendments be paid out of the 
trust fund in cases where the miner’s last 
po mine employment was before July 1, 
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We are not transferring any liability 
from coal operators to the Treasury; 
rather, we are only—in respect of fair- 
ness—transferring liability from coal 
operators individually to coal operators 
indirectly and proportionately, through 
the revenues derived from the taxes paid 
by all coal operators to the black lung 
disability trust fund. 

I think also thereby we are performing 
a fundamental act of equity. My personal 
judgment is that it was unfair in the 
1977 law for us to have taken claims 
that—had they been previously ap- 
proved—were earmarked as the financial 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
and to have retroactively assessed their 
cost upon subsequent approval under new 
and unforeseen criteria directly to un- 
suspecting and unprepared coal opera- 
tors. 

Although we spared them the financial 
burden of claims in which the miner’s 
last coal mine employment was prior to 
January 1, 1970, we really should have 
advanced that cutoff date to July 1, 
1973—the date upon which all coal op- 
erators were on notice that all claims 
filed on and thereafter were potentially 
their direct liability. 

How many claims are affected by mov- 
ing this date forward 3142 years? We are 
advised that approximately 8,000 to 
11,000 claims will be approved in which 
the miner’s last coal mine employment 
occurred on or after January 1, 1970, 
but before July 1, 1973. 

These are claims which theoretically 
would be paid directly by individual coal 
operators but which, under the terms of 
H.R. 7745, will instead be paid out of the 
black lung disability trust fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unaware of any 
significant opposition to this bill. Even 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN), who. voted against the bill in 
committee, has indicated repeatedly that 
his objections do not go to the substan- 
tive provisions or to the merits of H.R. 
7745, but rather to specific circumstances 
arising out of the Federal black lung 
program—to which H.R. 7745 is only a 
corrective amendment. 

As I indicated earlier, it is only an 
exercise in fairness and equity. It does 
not revise the eligibility criteria by which 
claims are evaluated. It does not sub- 
stitute Federal revenues for coal opera- 
tor moneys in the payment of these 
claims. Operators endorse it because it 
spreads a risk of which they had no 
clear advance warning among the in- 
dustry at large. 

Claimants receive equivalent benefits, 
whether they derive from a responsible 
coal operator or the trust fund. And the 
Congress should accept this as an op- 
portunity to do what should in fairness 
have been done in 1977. 

I do not see this legislation as pre- 
senting the difficult philosophical prob- 
lems that past black lung legislation has 
posed. All fairminded people can agree 
to what we are doing in this bill without 
in any way contradicting their diverse 
views on the black lung benefits program 
generally. 

I think the overwhelming, bipartisan 
vote this bill sustained in the Committee 
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on Education and Labor is ample evi- 
dence of its broad support. It has been 
endorsed by coal operators—particularly 
small coal operators—insurance com- 
panies, the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the administration. I re- 
peat: There has been no objection or 
opposition yet raised to the substantive 
merits of the bill itself. 

H.R. 7745 deserves our unanimous 
support. 

oO 1430 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make a few brief 
points. First of all, you have had a de- 
scription of the current law given to you 
in the presentation of the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS). Let me remind my 
colleagues, the gentleman is the author 
of the current law. 

A few statements made by the chair- 
man, I think, need to be refuted. It has 
been stated in the report accompanying 
this bill that the bill is supported by the 
administration. This is not true. The 
Department of Labor, speaking for itself 
and not for the administration, testi- 
fied in our committee. So, the flatout 
statement in the committee report that 
the bill is supported by the administra- 
tion is incorrect. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky just briefly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the Assistant 
Secretary so testified. Mr. Elisburg made 
it perfectly clear that the administration 
supported it. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
refuse to yield any further. 

The gentleman may think so, but Mr. 
Elisburg did not. It is my understanding 
that OMB did not clear an administra- 
tion endorsement of H.R. 7745. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield any further. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman when he was controlling 
his time, and I will control my time. 

The report and the gentleman from 
Kentucky flatout tell us this will not 
cost the Treasury any money. That was 
not the testimony from the Department 
of Labor. At the present time, under the 
1977 amendments that were sold to this 
House on the theory that we were shift- 
ing the cost of black lung benefits from 
the taxpayers to the coal mining indus- 
try, we created a trust fund. That trust 
fund is now receiving enough money to 
pay about 30 percent of the benefits that 
are paid out annually. The ‘chairman 
knows that. The testimony from the 
Department of Labor was clear. About 
70 percent of the benefits come from the 
Treasury. That is today. It is a bankrupt 
trust fund that does not have sufficient 
revenues. 

Very clearly, the Department of Labor 
testified that by the end of fiscal 1995, 
the deficit in that trust fund will be $9.2 
billion. That is if nothing is done. This 
bill, if enacted, would add another $1.8 
billion to that deficit. If you project this 
on out to about the year 2010, we will 
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have a deficit in that fund running 
somewhere between $22 billion and $32 
billion without this bill. With this bill 
it will be even larger. 

What will happen very clearly is: If 
we pass this bill not one more dime will 
go into the pockets of any ex-coal miner 
for his or her dependents. It does nothing 
to add to payments to ex-coal miners 
with pneumoconiosis. What it will do is 
to reimburse coal mine operators and in- 
surance companies for claims they have 
already paid. It will come out of the tax- 
payers’ pocket to reimburse industry, the 
insurance industry, and the coal in- 
dustry. 

What we will do is to shift the burden 
of future payment of claims to the tax- 
payers. Now, the least we should do if 
we are to seriously consider this legisla- 
tion is to take a look at that trust fund in 
its present unhealthy condition, see how 
it can be made healthy, and how we can 
fulfill the promise made by the chairman 
of our committee and the other sponsors 
in the 1977 amendments to shift the cost 
of these black lung benefits to the coal 
mine operators. That promise has not 
been kept. 

If this bill is passed, it will even be 
less true than it is today. This is a bad 
bill. It ought not be brought up under 
suspension in the closing days of the 
session, but of course that is the history 
of black lung legislation. It is pushed 
through in a spirit or an atmosphere of 
emotion at the last minute. 

The sponsors talk about the conditions 
that these poor coal miners had to face 
when they worked and the condition that 
they are in if they contract the disease. 
The fact is under the 1977 amendments, 
the current law today, all of the old 
claims already denied up until that point 
were re-reviewed and the General Ac- 
counting Office, at my request, looked at 
the files of all of these claims. Earlier 
this year I received from the General 
Accounting Office, an arm of this Con- 
gress, that made this assertion: 

That 8814 percent of the claims allowed 
under the 1977 amendments were allowed 
with either no medical proof of disability or 
inadequate proof of disability. 

Now, translated that means only 1114 
percent of the claims allowed had ade- 
quate medical evidence of disability. 

O 1440 

That is the kind of bill you bought 
in 1977 with the promise you were going 
to shift the burden off the taxpayer's 
back and onto the coal mine operators. 
That promise was not kept. You should 
understand that it was not kept, and you 
should insist upon the defeat of this bill. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, however 
well-intentioned this legislation may 
have been, certainly its administration 
is a scandal. It is regrettable that the 
leadership of the gentleman from Illinois 
on the subject has not been heeded in 
this and previous Congresses. 

I certainly wish to associate myself 
with his remarks on this measure and to 
pledge my support for the position he has 
here espoused. Ways and Means should 
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have held hearings, and its input should 
have been sought to provide some fiscal 
responsibility in administration of the 
fund. We can have very little pride, as 
legislative craftsmen, in the black lung 
program, which more than any other I 
can think of proves that good intentions 
are not enough. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. RAHALL). 

Mr. RAHALL. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I add my strong support 
for H.R. 7745 to the words of the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee who has brought this legislation 
to the floor today. I commend him for 
his tireless efforts. 

Contrary to the remarks just expressed 
by the gentleman from Illinois, this 
is not typical for the usual passage of 
black lung legislation in this House. As 
the gentleman will recall and as many 
members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor will recall, those amendments 
that we passed in 1977 were passed in an 
orderly and timely fashion on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in the 
spring of that year and there was no last 
minute rush to pass those amendments. 
Members knew well the soundness of the 
actions taken by Congress at that time. 

This bill today will advance the cut- 
off date for claims to be paid by the 
black lung trust fund from January 1977 
to July of 1973. The law currently ex- 
pects the coal operators to be responsible 
for payments of benefits for a period of 
time before the law was changed to re- 
quire their participation in this part of 
the program. 

Coal operators could not have antici- 
pated pre-1973 liability when the 1977 
amendments to the black lung law were 
being debated. 

Enactment of this legislation will in 
no way result in additional tax expend- 
itures for Federal liability for black 
lung benefits. Instead of these claims be- 
ing paid directly by the coal operator 
they will instead be paid by the operator- 
financed trust fund thereby spreading 
the risk associated with such a liability 
proportionately throughout the entire 
industry. 

Benefits will accrue to the coal opera- 
tors by passage of this law. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree this bill will not add one penny 
to what the coal miner himself can ex- 
pect. However, the miners and their 
families will be assisted because, through 
passage of this bill, many of the lengthy 
protests which so often delay benefits to 
the nearly 8,000 black lung victims will 
be eliminated. A certain amount of red- 
tape will be cut for these claimants. The 
coal operators as well as the miners will 
save expensive legal fees that result 
when an operator protests. awarding of 
a claim. 

I would like to point out that this bill 
deals with a fixed number of persons and 
not with an expanding group of claim- 
ants. Only those persons who retired 
from the coal mines during the period of 
January 1, 1970, through July 1, 1973, 
will be affected. Although, Mr. Speaker, 
it is not a pleasant thought, I think it 
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must be pointed out at this point that 
this group will decrease in number in the 
future as they gradually age and even- 
tually succumb to the effects of this 
dreaded black lung disease. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion as we call 
on our Nation to expand coal production 
and as we call upon our energy policy 
decisionmakers in this administration 
and future administrations to look upon 
our domestic sources of energy, such as 
coal, I think it only fair and only human 
that we also look at our most valuable 
natural resource, the coal miner, and in- 
sure that he or she is treated in a fair 
and humane manner. This legislation 
does not insure that completely, but 
every small step toward that goal is 
worth it. : 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI). 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1977, the taxwriting committees de- 
veloped legislation which established the 
black lung disability trust fund, with the 
Secretary of Treasury as the managing 
trustee, and imposed a new excise tax on 
coal to finance benefits payable out of 
the trust fund. Consistent with all other 
trust funds which are financed with ex- 
cise taxes, the 1977 tax legislation spec- 
ified the particular purposes for which 
revenues raised by the taxes can be spent 
from the black lung disability trust fund. 

The purposes which were specified in 
the 1977 tax legislation include payment 
of disability benefits where there is no 
coal mine operator held liable for such 
benefits, and also payment of benefits 
where the miner’s last coal mine employ- 
ment was prior to 1970. The bill now be- 
fore the House would change the pro- 
visions enacted in the 1977 tax legisla- 
tion, by adding a totally new category of 
required payments out of the trust 
fund—namely, all benefits for miners 
whose last coal mine employment was 
after January 1, 1970, but before July 1, 
1973. 

Specifically, this bill would amend 
legislation developed by the taxwriting 
committees, which established the trust 
fund, specified its spending purposes, and 
imposed a tax as a financing mechanism. 
Unfortunately, the Ways and Means 
Committee has not been given an op- 
portunity to consider the bill, or even to 
hold hearings on it. 

According to Department of Labor es- 
timates, which are printed as part of the 
minority views in the Education and 
Labor Committee report on this bill, the 
trust fund will have a deficit by fiscal 
1981 of $672 million. On top of this ex- 
pected deficit, this bill would add the 
costs of paying benefits for some 8,000 to 
11,000 miners. The bill would shift lia- 
bility for these benefits from particular 
coal mine operators to the trust fund. 
According to the DOL figures, by 1995, 
this bill would add some $1.8 billion to 
the trust fund deficit, which is already 
estimated to reach $9.2 billion by 1995. 
This is not the type of legislation that 
belongs on the suspension calendar. 

Before any additional costs are im- 
posed on a trust fund that already may 
have a significant deficit, this legisla- 
tion should be considered by the tax- 
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writing committees. Any increase in the 
tax on coal which might be required if 
this bill is enacted will be borne by all 
consumers of coal: Before the House puts 
into effect a bill which could result in 
substantial tax increases, the House 
should have the benefit of the judgment 
and expertise of the very committee that 
established the trust fund, specified its 
purposes, and imposed the new tax at its 
current rates. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1977, the Congress 
established a two-track procedure for 
legislation relating to black lung benefits 
and financing the costs of such benefits. 
As was expressly stated on the House and 
Senate floors, the purpose of the two- 
track procedure was to set up a sound 
jurisdictional division both with respect 
to legislation then and also for future 
legislation and oversight in connection 
with the black lung program. 

Under this two-track procedure, the 
tax committees have jurisdiction over 
the matters contained in the Black Lung 
Benefits Revenue Act of 1977. As I have 
already pointed out, the matters within 
the jurisdiction of the tax committees 
include the excise tax on coal, the estab- 
lishment of the trust fund, the structure 
and administration of the trust fund, and 
the purposes for which payments can 
be made out of that trust fund. Those 
other matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Education and Labor Committee 
were placed in a separate bill, the Black 
Lung Benefits Reform Act of 1977. 

This bill clearly amends a provision 
enacted in the Black Lung Benefits 
Revenue Act; it clearly expands the pur- 
poses for which payments can be made 
out of the trust fund and thus falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee. That committee has 
not had any opportunity to hear wit- 
messes as to the need for any such 
change, the current financial situation 
of the trust fund, or whether any addi- 
tional taxes should be imposed in light 
of the estimated deficit, expected even 
without the additional costs which would 
be imposed by this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole purpose of 
creating trust funds is to make these 
programs self-financing. That can only 
be done if benefit expansions are coordi- 
nated with sound financing. This is not 
the case in the current bill. I urge a “no” 
vote so that this matter can be consid- 
ered in a responsible manner. 

O 1450 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. WAMPLER). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7745 and urge its ap- 
proval by the House under suspension of 
the rules. 

This bill will not result in the loss of 
any black lung claimants’ benefits, and it 
will not change any requirements for 
eligibility for such benefits. It is a meas- 
ure addressing financial responsibility 
only, and it is needed to correct the in- 
equity in this area arising from the 1977 
Black Lung Benefits Reform Act. 

In ending further Federal liability for 
black lung claims through language of 
the 1977 act, Congress made coal oper- 
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ators directly liable for claims by miners 
last employed between January 1970 and 
July 1973. Liability was established in- 
directly for those last employed prior to 
January 1970 through the coal operator 
payments to the black lung disability 
trust fund. 

Under the original Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969, the coal 
operators were responsible only for 
claims arising from employment which 
terminated after June 1973. The action 
of the Congress in passing the 1977 
amendments suddenly made them di- 
rectly liable for these additional claims, 
creating undue financial hardship on our 
coal operators. 

This unfair burden can and should be 
rectified by passage of H.R. 7745, trans- 
ferring liability from a direct status to 
an indirect status through contributions 
to the black lung disability trust fund. 

We should not be in the position of 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
game, a situation which has occurred 
with the 1977 amendments. Small oper- 
ators are particularly hard hit by the 
1977 liability provisions, and broad sup- 
port for H.R. 7745, to correct the in- 
equity, is expressed by the operators, the 
miners, and the insurers. 

I urge your support for injecting this 
measure of fairness in the black lung 
benefits program by suspending the rules 
and passing H.R. 7745. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURPHY). 

Mr. MURPHY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out that 
perhaps we had an oversight in the 
1977 act as we labored over that bill and 
we placed the imposition of this 342-year 
period on specific operators instead of 
at that time placing it as we did all 
claims prior to January of 1970 on the 
entire coal industry, by a tax on tonnage. 

I would like to clarify Mr. Speaker, 
that it is on the entire coal industry that 
we are placing this imposition of claim- 
ants who have filed their black lung 
claims during the 314-year period from 
January 1970 to July 1973. It is not 
being placed on the general tax dollar 
of the United States. It is placed on the 
trust fund. 

Now, I agree with our distinguished 
chairman from Illinois that the trust 
fund has been in some trouble, but that 
is because the Department of Labor has 
been doing such an excellent job in 
processing the claims that had for so 
many years languished in the bureau- 
cratic coffers here of Washington, D.C., 
in the social security offices; and those 
claims were never processed as they 
should have been. Had they been proc- 
essed at the proper time, we would have 
been able to have foreseen these financial 
obligations on the trust fund. 

I invite the Committee on Ways and 
Means and invite its distinguished chair- 
man to consider the plight of the trust 
fund, but not take it out on those miners 
or those particular operators that we 
have placed this imposition upon. 

I think that the Committee on Ways 
and Means can very well meet its task, 
review the status, review the situation 
of the trust fund, come up with what- 
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ever recommendations they have to the 
entire House; and we will be most happy 
to consider them and weigh the prospects 
of placing the trust fund in a solvent 
and proper manner. 

I do not believe that by the year 1985 
or, year 1990, there will be billions of 
dollars in deficit in the trust fund. Those 
claims now have generally all been proc- 
essed. We have a few thousand of them 
remaining. When those few thousand 
backlogged claims are processed, we will 
have a clear picture on the total obliga- 
tion of the trust fund. 

Remember, every ton of coal that we 
mine produces dollars and cents into 
the trust fund. We are expanding the 
production of coal. More money will 
come into the trust fund. Our obligations 
will be clear, and I think that we should 
definitely support this measure because 
it will place the trust fund and black 
lung claims to rest in their proper place 
and proper perspective. 

We invite the Committee on Ways and 
Means to straigthen out the finances of 
it in the next Congress. 

I, therefore, urge my colleagues to join 
us in this suspension so that we can pass 
a very proper measure. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is incomprehensi- 
ble to me how anyone can stand 
here on the floor and tell us that 
the reason there are many claims being 
approved today is that the Department 
of Labor did not process them before. 
The fact is those claims, the vast ma- 


jority of them, were processed and de- 
nied. Then in 1977, the criteria was 
liberalized, and the law required that all 
of the claims be re-reviewed. 


So the facts very clearly are not as 
just stated by the last speaker. The fact 
is these were denied claims re-reviewed 
under liberalized criteria; and therefore, 
now a vast majority of the claims ap- 
proved are giving funds to people who 
either are not disabled, or if they have 
a disability, it is not caused by coal work- 
ers’ pneumoconiosis. That is what is 
spread on the records of the hearing. 
That is what the Comptroller General 
has found. 

Neither is it true, as the last speaker 
said, that this trust fund will be solvent. 
We had testimony from the Department 
of Labor. They manage the fund. They 
are the ones who tell us it will be almost 
$10 million in deficit by fiscal 1995 and 
possibly as high as $30 billion by 2010. 
It is not what the Congressional Budget 
Office tells us. They are the arm of the 
Congress, and they tell us that this will 
add to an already existing deficit. 

So I hope when Members look at the 
record, they will look at the record com- 
ing from responsible spokesmen as to 
what the facts are, the Department of 
Labor and the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this bill. I, too, have been 
mystified by some of the remarks made 
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on this floor about what this bill was 
going to cost. 

As I understand it, the Department of 
Labor testified that the deficit in this 
fund, the black lung disability trust fund, 
will be $9.2 billion by 1995. 

C 1500 

This bill, the testimony says, will add 
$1.8 billion of new liability to that heavy 
deficit. 

I am further informed that the fund 
takes in about 30 percent of what it pays 
out. 

I am further informed that this bill 
will, of course, add a whole new series of 
liabilities, a whole new series of required 
claims that will be paid by the fund it- 
self, which is insolvent. 

That series of facts forms a doleful 
litany for the taxpayers and consumers 
of America. In the end they are the fi- 
nanciers of all schemes such as these. 
This one will sock them for nearly $2 
billion. 

The fact that this bill is before us at 
all, I think, is a bit of a disgrace. I can- 
not imagine that the people who had 
nothing to do with setting up the dis- 
ability fund would now attempt to drain 
it a little drier. Those who write the tax 
laws will inevitably be forced to increase 
taxes for no good reason other than to 
protect coal operators, who the sponsors 
of this bill think need to be protected. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I think it is a 
worse disgrace that we are handling this 
bill under the suspension procedure. The 
suspension procedure is designed to han- 
dle simple, cheap, noncontroversial bills, 
for which the time of the House is not 
needed, for which the debate process is 
not needed and for which there is not 
needed extensive amendments. 

In the case of this bill all those condi- 
tions are not fulfilled. It is a terribly con- 
troversial bill. It is a terribly multibil- 
lion-dollar expensive bill. Certainly it is 
a very complicated bill. Indeed, the trust 
fund itself is a very complicated fund. 

On October 1, 20 members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means wrote to their 
colleagues suggesting that this bill be de- 
feated. I would have thought that the 
House would not have scheduled this bill 
on this calendar. 

It seems to me that the House would 
now be well advised to take the advice of 
its Members, and to take the advice of 
those people who have spoken on this 
floor. It ought to save the taxpayers and 
coal consumers the extra money by not 
alleviating the rightful burdens that now 
fall upon some of the coal operators. 

Defeat this bill and let us get back to 
some reality on the Suspension Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. BEvILL). 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Perkins). I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Kentucky on this legis- 
lation. He has done a great job in work- 
ing on this black lung compensation leg- 
islation year after year. I commend the 
gentleman on this. 

I rise in support of the legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 


December 1, 1980 


Mr. Speaker, first, let me correct an 
assertion that the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ErRLENBoRN) made that the 
administration did not support this leg- 
islation. 

On page 11 of the testimony of Secre- 
tary Elisburg, I asked this question: 

Mr. Perkins. The Department of Labor 
testified prior to the 1977 amendments with 
regard to an appropriate cutoff date for Trust 
Fund liability. I believe your testimony at 
that time suggested that the Trust Fund pay 
all claims where the last employment oc- 
curred prior to 1974. (Yet the Senate instead 
selected 1970 as a cutoff year.) Is it not fair 
to say that the cutoff date you originally 
suggested—very close to the one contained 
in this bill——is far less arbitrary than the 
one ultimately contained in the 1977 law? 

Mr. ELISBURG. Yes, sir, and I believe that is 
one of the main factors in our support for 
the bill. 


That is the Secretary that testified 
before the Department, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 
concerned about the solvency of the 
trust fund. I was present and a member 
of the conference when we agreed on the 
trust fund and the provisions to finance 
it. We all worked together. I worked 
hand in hand with the Committee on 
Ways and Means when we agreed to the 
assessment on the coal tonnage for the 
trust fund and we all want to see this 
trust fund solvent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expired. The gentleman has reserved 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kentucky is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, whether 
we approve this bill or do not approve 
this bill will not have any effect on 
whether the taxes will have to be in- 
creased insofar as the trust fund solvency 
is concerned in the future; but we will 
deprive some 8,000 people that are en- 
titled to black lung payments. Those 
claims would be litigated for no earthly 
reason, very costly to the claimants when 
they are unable to bear that cost. 

It would be my hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
we approve this legislation. The Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor wishes to do 
everything possible to keep this trust 
fund solvent. We participated in it orig- 
inally and we will work with the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in the future. 

It would be my hope that we approve 
this legislation for the sake of the 8,000 
claimants that are entitled to their 
money, instead of keeping them in liti- 
gation. I think that is an unfair situation. 

The only claims that are affected by 
this bill are those filed between January 
1, 1970, and July 1, 1973. 

I think it is nothing but equitable that 
we approve this legislation, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 7745. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ertensorn) there 
were—yeas 8, nays 9. 


December 1, 1980 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to clause 3 of rule XXVII, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceedings 
on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 
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DISASTER ASSISTANCE FOR VIC- 
TIMS OF RECENT EARTHQUAKES 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 8388) to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize appro- 
priations for international disaster as- 
sistance for the victims of the recent 
earthquakes in southern Italy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 8388 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
495B of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) The Congress recognizes that 
prompt United States assistance is neces- 
sary to alleviate the human suffering arising 
from the earthquakes in southern Italy in 
late 1980. Accordingly, there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the President, in addi- 
tion to amounts otherwise available for such 
purpose, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1981 
for relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction 
assistance for the victims of those earth- 
quakes. Such assistance shall be provided in 
accordance with the policies and general 
authorities of section 491 and on such terms 
and conditions as the President may deter- 
mine. 

“(2) Amounts appropriated under this 
subsection are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

“(3) Obligations incurred against other 
appropriations or accounts for the purpose 
of providing relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
construction assistance for the victims of 
the late 1980 earthquakes in southern Italy 
may be charged to appropriations, enacted 
after those obligations were incurred, for 


eee for that purpose under this chap- 
rr. 


The SPEAKER 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the l 
from Wisconsin (Mr. aA a ii 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to request 
support for H.R. 8388 to provide urgently 
needed relief to assist the people of Italy 


who are struggling to recover from 
earthquake so severe that the full di 


mensions of the tragedy are still un- 


pro tempore. Is a sec- 
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known. More than 5,000 persons may 
have been killed, countless scores left 
injured or homeless, with the damage ex- 
tending over nearly 10 percent of the 
country. 

Already the Italian Government has 
allocated $1.3 billion for immediate dis- 
aster assistance and has announced 
plans to make available $4.7 billion in 
1981 for reconstruction. Resources equal 
to 2 to 3 percent of Italy’s gross domestic 
product may be required for the recon- 
struction effort. 

A disaster of this magnitude in any 
part of the world would provoke our con- 
cern and sympathy, but that concern is 
certainly much greater in the case of 
Italy, for the ties between our two coun- 
tries are strong and close. Italy is one of 
the United States most dependable 
allies and friends. Indeed, the names of 
many of the cosponsors of the legislation 
before you now refiect the common her- 
itage of Italy and the United States. 


Although the United States has al- 
ready provided more than $3.5 million 
in emergency disaster relief to Italy, we 
know that needs will be far greater. This 
legislation authorizes $50 million in dis- 
aster relief and reconstruction assistance 
to meet some of the urgent needs for 
shelter, food, and medical attention and, 
more importantly, to begin to work on 
the much longer term effort that will be 
necessary to rebuild vast portions of the 
country. 


As many of you may recall, the United 
States also assisted Italy after the severe 
earthquakes struck the Fruili region of 
northern Italy in 1976. Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars was provided immediately, 
and $30 million was made available a 
year later. 


It is my hope that assistance we are 
now authorizing will follow the pattern 
and style of the assistance we provided 
earlier. Indeed, I would like to take this 
opportunity to commend Mr. Arturo 
Constantino of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development who headed that 
successful effort, and urge that an opera- 
tion similar in style to the reconstruc- 
tion program he is directing be extended 
to Southern Italy. 

Mr. Speaker, our esteemed colleague, 
the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, Mr. PETER Roprno, unfortu- 
nately for personal reasons is unable to 
be here to lend his support for this legis- 
lation. He asked me on his behalf to 
urge passage of this bill providing 
needed assistance to the victims of the 
earthquake. I include with my remarks 
the statements made by the Honorable 
Richard Gardner, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, and Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Director 
of the Office of Disaster Assistance at 
AID, when they appeared before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee this 
morning to report on the status of U.S. 
assistance to Italy to date. 


I strongly urge the Members to sup- 
port H.R. 8388 to help the victims of one 
of the most severe earthquakes in recent 
times. 

STATEMENT By RicHarp N. Garpner, U.S. 
AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
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fore you this morning to report to you on 
the effects of last week’s earthquake in Italy. 
With me this morning are Joseph A. Mitchell, 
Director of the Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster 
Assistance and James F. Creagan, Officer-in- 
Charge of Italian Affairs for the Department 
of State. 

A major earthquake, with its epicenter in 
the Appenine Mountains about 50 miles east 
of Naples, struck Italy in the evening of 
Sunday, November 23rd. This earthquake, 
measuring 6.8 on the Richter Scale, has 
caused the worst natural disaster in Western 
Europe in half a century. 

The greatest loss of life and heaviest dam- 
age occurred in the provinces of Avellino, 
Potenza and Salerno with small hilltop vil- 
lages—Saint Angelo dei Lombardi, San Man- 
go sul Salore, Lioni, Muro Lucano—practi- 
cally wiped off the map. Human suffering— 
from the anguish of families buried under 
rubble to the misery of homeless survival in 
the face of cruel winter storms—is incalcul- 
able. The death toll mounts as the missing 
become confirmed dead and it now stands at 
well over 3,000. Some 2,000 people are still 
missing and 8,000 injured. More than 200,000 
have been rendered homeless. 


Because the disaster affected most heavily 
a remote section of southern Italy, an area 
of small and generally declining hill towns 
off the major road and rail systems and some- 
what distant even from the provincial cen- 
ters, the magnitude of the disaster was not 
initially grasped. As the reports of tragedy 
came in, the Italian Government and people 
began to mount a rescue effort which has 
built to an impressive level. That effort was 
hampered by the elements—fog, rain and 
then sleet—and by the narrow, winding sec- 
ondary road system serving the affected vil- 
lages. 

Italy is highly politicized and the earth- 
quake produced instant political polemics 
and criticism about the pace of government 
response. I cannot enter into that polemic. 
But it should be clear to all that the Italian 
Government is engaging its full resources in 
the relief effort. 

Thousands upon thousands of troops, fire- 
men, and others have tackled the job. They 
are supported by Italian military resources 
from helicopters to trucks, much of which 
had to be brought down from the North. 
Cases of individual herc'sm are common. The 
government has already issued a decree law 
making 1.3 billion dollars available for dis- 
aster assistance and the treasury minister 
announced that an additional 4.7 billion dol- 
lars will be made available in 1981 for use in 
reconstruction of the earthquake zone. These 
measures may have a severe impact on the 
Italian economy as resources equivalent to 
2-3 percent of GNP could be required for 
reconstruction. As one Italian daily put it, 
“the mobilization of resources is perhaps 
without precedent in Italy ... the response 
of the nation to the appeal of the survivors 
has been immediate and generous. Beyond 
the polemics and criticism levelled at the 
government machinery ... the army and po- 
lice have worked and are still working to the 
limits of their forces.” 

The Italian effort is not enough. The in- 
ternational community must help and is 
doing so. The United States moved avickly. 
President Carter sent a message to President 
Pertini expressing condolences and offering 
U.S. assistance. Our embassy in Rome set up 
a task force to coordinate with the Italian 
Government. A.I.D.’s Office of U.S. Foreign 
Disaster Assistance initiated the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s response with appropriate relief 
supplies, the cost of which already exceeds 
35 million dollars. U.S. military personnel 
in Italy are cooperating with other interna- 
tional donors in assisting the Italians and 
we have U.S. helicopters, trucks and other 
equipment engaged in emergency aid. The 
spontaneous response from the American 
public, largely through the private volun- 
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ncies, is generous and heartwarming. 

pot presi Aakeri efforts have been well 

received by the Italian Government, public 
ress. 

A important that the U.S. respond to 
the call for help from Italy. The Italian peo- 
ple and their government stand in the inner 
circle of America's closest friends and allies. 
Italy has stood with us on issues of common 
defense, from the strengthening of NATO to 
a united response on events in Afghanistan 
and the taking of U.S. hostages in Iran. We, 
along with Italy’s other friends and allies 
can play only a supporting role in the strug- 
gle to overcome this calamity. But it is an 
important supporting role, even an essen- 
tial one. Italy has stood by us and I respect- 
fully contend that we must stand by her in 
this time of need. 

The Italians recall how the U.S. Congress 
moved quickly and generously in 1976 fol- 
lowing the destructive earthquake in Italy's 
northeast Friuli district. At that time the 
Congress provided $25 million for disaster 
relief, a sum matched in 1977 to support 
Italian reconstruction efforts. The earth- 
quake which struck Italy's south last week 
was far more destructive—four times the 
number killed and perhaps five times the 
number of homeless. * * * 

STATEMENT BY JOSEPH A. MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE or U.S. FOREIGN DISASTER ASSIST- 
ANCE BUREAU FOR PRIVATE AND DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 

fore you this morning to report to you on the 

U.S. relief program following last week's 

earthquake in Italy. A.I.D.'s Office of U.S. 

Foreign Disaster Assistance, of which I am 

the Director, has been involved in the provi- 

sion of U.S. Government relief assistance 
since the earthquake occurred. 

The American Charge d'Affaires, Robert 
Paganelli, declared on November 25th that 
the disaster caused by the November 23rd 
earthquake was of a magnitude that war- 
ranted U.S. Government assistance. My office 
immediately arranged for delivery of 1,000 
family tents by the 322nd Airlift Division at 
Ramstein, Germany. These arrived within 24 
hours in eighteen C-130 flights, In response 
to another request, six helicopters were de- 
ployed to assist in aerial assessment of dam- 
age and in relief and rescue missions: four 
from the 6th Aviation Detachment of the 
U.S. Air Force, stationed at Vicenza, Italy, 
and two from the U.S. Naval activity in Sig- 
onella. Tuesday afternoon we arranged for 
the Department of Defense to airlift from the 
United States another thousand tents and 
20,000 blankets. These all arrived Friday and 
Saturday. 

We also requested the Department of De- 
fense to authorize those U.S. military instal- 
lations in the vicinity of the disaster area 
to be responsive to requests for the loan of 
equipment and the provision of services 
which were available and were immediately 
needed in rescue and relief operations. By 
Wednesday, we felt that we should send 
one of our senior disaster relief officers, 
George Beauchamp, to help the American 
Embassy staff manage the overall U.S. emer- 
gency response and to work with the Italian 
authorities in identifying specific require- 
ments. His efforts are also useful in formu- 
lating operational relief assistance plans, 
The cost of these U.S. relief actions, to date, 
will amount to at least $3.5 million. 

I might mention some of the other relief 


activities with which we are coordinating 
very closely. 


A. The international community: 

The League of International Red Cross 
Societies has made an initial instalment of 
$290,698 to the Italian Red Cross for local! 
purchase of relief supplies. At least 15 na- 
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tional Red Cross Societies have contributed 
tents, blankets, sleeping bags, food, and 
money. More than 14 countries, and a num- 
ber of international organizations have re- 
sponded with contributions in kind and in 
money. 

B. American Voluntary Agencies and Pri- 
vate Groups: 


Several groups of Italian-Americans in 
different parts of the United States have 
launched appeals for contributions to be 
made through private voluntary organiza- 
tions. This, we believe, is one of the most 
effective ways for individuals to respond to 
the needs of the victims, Whereas it is very 
difficult in front of our television sets to 
know exactly what the individual people 
need in the way of immediate assistance, 
contributions in the form of money through 
responsible private voluntary organizations 
can provide the food, clothing, and shelter 
which the victims customarily use. 


The private voluntary organizations are 
also making their responses directly and 
through indigenous counterpart organiza- 
tions. We are receiving preliminary reports 
of their plans, their commitments and their 
actual deliveries, At least twelve such agen- 
cies are taking an active part. 

C. Details concerning the activities of the 
international and the private American 
disaster relief communities are provided on 
the Situation Reports issued regularly by my 
office. 

Much remains to be done. 

The problems facing the international 
community reach over @ longer span of time, 
well into if not through the coming winter. 
In towns and cities which can be occupied, 
homes must be rebuilt. Schools, hospitals, 
public utilities and town buildings must be 
rebuilt. New buildings must be constructed 
according to modern seismic methods in this 
earthquake zone so a re-occurrence cannot 
strike these people down again. The cost will 
be immense, and the Government of Italy has 
already committed enormous resources. Fam- 
ilies must be resettled, long term medical 
treatment must be made available to the sur- 
vivors, and assistance must be given to return 
to a productive life. 

Assistance to Italy will be in two areas— 
the short term emergency care of the sur- 
vivors, and the longer term reconstruction 
of the life support systems which have been 
damaged or destroyed. We will continue to 
respond to requests from the Government of 
Italy, which come to us through Ambassador 
Gardner in Rome, for emergency relief assist- 
ance. We do this in the context of the inter- 
national disaster community, coordinating 
closely with the United Nations agencies and 
with other donor countries and the private 
voluntary organizations. 

Plans for reconstruction can be made only 
after a comprehensive assessment has been 
made of the area by engineers, town plan- 
ners, scientists, and community leaders. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY, AGENCY 
FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, 

Washington, D.C., November 30, 1980. 
ITaALY—EARTHQUAKE 


Strike Date: November 23, 1980. 

Location: Naples region including the 
cities of Avellino, Potenza, Salerno, Naples, 
Caserta, Benevento, Murolucano, Pescopa- 
gano and Balvano. Thirty percent of the 
province of Basilicata was badly damaged. 

Dead: Over 3,000. 

Missing: 1,900. 

Homeless: 250,000. 

Injured, 7,751. 

People Affected: Unable to determine. 

Intensity: Major earthquake measuring 6.8 
on the Richter Scale occurred on November 
23 followed by seven tremors. Aftershocks 
continued in Naples on November 24. 
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Damage: Extent of damage unknown. 
GENERAL SITUATION 


Widespread damage has been reported over 
an area of approximately 2,500 square miles, 
The number of towns and villages hit by the 
quake is estimated to be between 500-1000. 
As many as 90-100 villages are reported to 
be totally destroyed. Rescue operations have 
been hampered by damage to major high- 
ways and rail lines. Details of damage are 
not yet available. 

Earthquake disaster area is mostly in 
mountain or hill country, therefore, difi- 
culty is encountered in getting accurate fig- 
ures as to dead, injured and homeless. How- 
ever, official channels indicate that all saf- 
fected towns have been reached by assist- 
ance teams. 

Urban areas suffered considerable damage 
where facades of many standing buildings 
have fallen to the streets. 

Winds, heavy rains and, in some places, 
snow have slowed rescue operations. 


Travel within the Naples region is becom- 
ing more difficult and park areas have become 
congested with people fearful of returning 
to their homes in the disaster area. 

Shelter appears to be the greatest need. 
Specific requests have been made for tents, 
trailers and pre-fabricated housing units. 
Blankets, beds, water purification units, 
heaters, cooking equipment and electric gen- 
erators are also in great demand. 

Warnings are broadcast to inhabitants of 
Naples that the water supply is already pol- 
luted and that water must be boiled before 
drinking. Water and power lines are out in 
much of the area. 

ACTION TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT OF ITALY 


Government of Italy, in an effort to assist 
the disaster victims, has mobilized over 25,- 
000 defense personnel, 22,793 on the ground 
and about 3,000 for airlift operations. In 
addition, 8,000 firemen and 4,000 policemen 
are assisting. 

Field hospitals have been set up in all 
major areas (including Avellino, Potenza, 
Eboli) in addition to detached health units. 

One hundred and fifty trailer trucks de- 
parted from Ancona with emergency supplies. 
Some 84 helicopters (including six U.S.) and 
hundreds of pieces of heavy equipment are 
involved in the rescue operation. 

The city of Bari and its province have also 
been mobilized in sending manpower and 
equipment to nearby areas. 

Convoys of relief supplies, firemen, equip- 
ment, etc., continue to move into the area. 
The Ministry of Defense alone has deployed 
1,000 trucks and supplied 3,000 tents. 

Italian Red Cross has provided 27 ambu- 
lances and personnel, medication and blood 
plasma. 

Government relief coordination center has 
been established in Potenza. The generosity 
of the Italian people has been overwhelming 
with private relief collections in Turin alone 
amounting to $2 million, 

The Government has allocated $1.3 billion 
to help families of the dead and homeless. 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY THE U.S. GOVERNMENT 

The American Charge d'Affaires, Robert P. 
Paganelli, on November 25, 1980, determined 
that a disaster situation existed in Italy and 
exercised his disaster relief authority. 

OFDA tasked DOD to airlift 2,000 tents 
and more than 20,000 blankets into the af- 
fected area. The shipment is composed of 
various sizes of U.S. military-type tents. 
Some 30 U.S. military personnel are arriving 
to assist in setting up the tents. 

U.S. deployed six helicopters (four U.S. Air 
Force and two U.S. Navy) for use in both 
reconnaissance and relief operations. 

U.S. military installations within the re- 
gion have been alerted as necessary to assist 
the GOI in rescue and relief operations. 
Portable communication sets are being pro- 
vided in Avellino and the surrounding area 
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to help communications with isolated hill 
villages. 

The total value of U.S. Government as- 
sistance to date is more than $3.5 million. 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY AMERICAN VOLUNTARY 

AGENCIES/PRIVATE GROUPS 


Catholic Relief Service (CRS) has com- 
mitted an initial $50,000 to the Italian Earth- 
quake Fund which will be supervised by 
CARITAS in Italy. 

CRS is also conducting its annual appeal 
for clothing in the U.S. which will be used 
to replenish the supply distributed from its 
stock in Italy. 

Save The Children Federation is engaged 
in exploratory review and is participating in 
the Save the Children Alliance allocation of 
a $100,000 relief grant. 

The Salvation Army—$10,000 for the pur- 
chase of tents, blankets and local items. 

Baptist World Alliance—$10,000 cash dona- 
tion to Baptist Union in Italy. 

Seventh-day Adventist World Service— 
Italian relief teams are providing first aid. 
They are planning further relief activities. 

World Relief Commission is awaiting as- 
sessment by field personnel; $25,000 has been 
set aside to be released upon request. 

Church World Service has set aside 600 
bales of heavy clothing and 30,000 blankets, 
if requested by the GOI. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints—planning to airlift 12,000-18,000 lbs. 
of tents, clothing and food. 

American National Red Cross—$25,000 cash 
contribution to the League of Red Cross 
Societies (LICROSS). 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee—offering services of social welfare 
personnel located in Italy. 

Salesian Order, Rockland County, N.Y.— 
$1,000 to Salesian Order in Rome as a first 
installment for the local purchase of food 
and medicine. 

Group of Italian-American citizens in 
Delaware launched an appeal for $100,000 
with contributions to be made through pri- 
vate voluntary organizations, 


ASSISTANCE PROVIDED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNITY 


European Economic Community—$1.5 
million cash grant and food supplies. 

League of Red Cross Societies has made a 
first installment of $290,698 to the Italian 
Red Cross to locally purchase essential re- 
lief supplies. 

United Nations Disaster Relief Office— 
$30,000 for relief supplies. 


GOVERN MENTS 


Australia—$432,250 cash to National Ap- 
peal in Australia, organized by Italian 
Community. 

Austria—70 tents; plasma; $199,430. 

City of Vienna—$82,140. 

City of Innsbruck—$82,140. 

Canada—$1,800,0000 for relief ($1.5 million 
for reconstruction). 

Federal Rep. of West Germany—600 tents; 
4.400 sleeping bags; 25,600 blankets; light- 
ing equipment; one field hospital, plus a 
planeload of dried plasma; one planeload 
each of food and clothing, five specialist 
groups (electrical, water, general repair); 
20-500 sem!-trallers; 6-10 trucks with earth- 
moving equipment. 

France—160 tents and 7,000 blankets. 

Holland—$39,896; 14,000 liters of milk. 

Israel—medical supplies; $305,092 credit. 

Japan—$200,000. 

Luxembourg—100 beds and 200 liters of 
blood plasma. 

Norway—100 tents. 

Switzerland—300 tents; 1,000 blankets; 14 
rescue teams with dogs; also doctors and 
medicines. 

United Kingdom has sent 660 tents; 7,075 
blankets and 450 ground sheets. 

Yugoslavia—blankets and tents. 
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Red Cross Soctettes 


Austria—42 large tents (valued at $157,- 
70). 

Belgium—1,000 blankets (valued at $8,387) . 

Canada—Cash grant $8,280. Help the 
Aged—Cash $4,140. 

Denmark—200 tents and 10,375 blankets 
(value at $143,781); $17,972 cash grant to 
League Emergency Programme. 

Federal Rep. of West Germany—+,000 
blankets, 76 tents and 3,360 sleeping bags. 

Caritas—8,000 blankets. 

Diakonishes Werk—8,000 blankets. 

Great Britain—52 bales knitted blankets; 
4,850 blankets. 

Japan—Cash grant $5.7. 

Korea—Cash grant $5,000. 

The Netherlands—Cash grant $35,836. 

New Zealand—Cash grant $6,204. 

Norway—Cash grant $19,723. 

Sweden—Cash grant $23,001. 

Switzerland—1,000 blankets and 100 tents 
(valued at $33,352). 

Turkey—200 tents; 2,000 blankets; 500 kg 
flour and 500 kg rice. 

Yugoslavia—30 tents and 200 blankets. 

Red Cross of Montenegro—620 blankets 
and 30 tents. 

Red Cross of Republic of Montenegro—100 
tents, 1,000 blankets, 8 tons of sugar. 

Red Cross of Macedonia—1,300 blankets; 
100 tents and 100 sleeping bags all valued 
at $143,781. 

OTHER NONGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

Denmark—Danish Church Aid—$17,972 to 
WCC Emergency Programme. 

JOSEPH A. MITCHELL, 
Director, 
Office of U.S. Foreign Disaster Assistance. 


PROVINCES REPORTED DAMAGED 


Province of Avellino: Ariano Irpino; Cala- 
britto; Caposele; Carfe; Castel Baronia; 
Conza Di Campania; Frigento; Gesulado; 
Lioni; Mirabella Eclano; Monte Forte Irpino; 
Montoro Inferiore; Montoro Superiore; Mora 
De Sanctis; Nusco; Paternopoli; San Mango 
Sul Calore; San Michele Di Scriva; Santa 
Lucia Di Serino; Sant'Angelo Dei Lombardi; 
Sant’Andrea Di Conza; Senerchia; Solofra; 
Solopio; Torella Del Lombardi; Vulturara 
Irpina. 

Province of Bari: Andria; 
Puglia; Trani. 

Province of Benevento: Apice; Colle San- 
nita; Purchia; Guardia Sanframondi; 
Paduli; Pietralcina; Reino; San Nicola Man- 
fredi; Sant’Agaia Dei Goti; Solopaca. 

Province of Caserta: Arienzo; Aversa; 
Carinola; Casagiove; Garzano; Maddaloni. 

Province of Matera: Ferrandina. 

Province of Naples: City of Naples was not 
seriously damaged: Boscotrecase; Cardito; 
Casola; Castellammare Di Stabia; Fratta- 
maggiore; Giugliano in Campania; Greg- 
nano; Melito; Mezzapietra; Nola; Piano Di 
Sorrento; Sant'Aganello Di Sorrento; Sant'- 
Antimo; San Vitaliano; Scafati; Sorreto; 
Torre Annunziata; Torre Del Greco. 

Province of Potenza: Balvano; Baragiano; 
Bella; Brienza; Castelgrande; Croleto Perti- 
cara; Marsico Nuovo; Monemurro; Muro 
Lucano; Melfi; Pescopagano; Picerno; Rio- 
nero in Vulture; Tito; Vaglio; Vietri. 

Province of Salerno: Acerno; Angri; Atena 
Lucana; Baronissi; Battipaglia; Bellezzano; 
Bracigliano; Bucino; Calvanico; Campagna; 
Casoli; Sestelnuovo Di Conza; Castel San 
Giorgio; Cava Dei Tirreni; Collioano; Con- 
trusi; Copec-chia; Eboli; Fisciano; Giffoni 
Sei Canali; Lancusi; Laviano; Mercato San 
Severino; Nocera Inferiore; Nocera Supe- 
riore; Ogliara; Olevano Sul Tusciano; Oliveto 
Citra; Pagani; Palomonte; Pellezzano; 
Penta; Polla; Ricigliano; San Gregorio 
Magno; San Magno Piemonte; Santomenna; 
Sanvitella; Sarno; Slano; Sordino; Tramonti; 
Vallo Della Lucania; Valvitella. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my col- 
league, the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, in urging the House to suspend the 
rules and adopt H.R. 8388 authorizing 
$50 million for relief of the victims of 
the disastrous recent earthquake which 
has devastated areas of southern Italy. 
Most of us have seen the daily reports 
of ever more suffering, death, and loss. 
More than 3,000 people are known to 
have died in this tragic natural disaster, 
and several hundred thousand have 
been left homeless in its wake. 

Emergency rescue and relief efforts 
have been seriously hampered by the 
remoteness of some stricken towns and 
dangerous aftershocks which have fur- 
ther damaged buildings and caused 
landslides which have closed some roads. 
In addition, recent snows have blocked 
some mountain roads and further hin- 
dered hard-pressed rescue workers. 

Nevertheless, the United States has al- 
ready been able to provide 2,000 tents 
and 20,000 blankets, as well as assigning 
several helicopters from nearby US. 
military and naval forces to aid in the 
relief and rescue work. 

Our assistance to the earthquake vic- 
tims has thus far totaled about $3.5 
million, which will be included in the 
total authorized in H.R. 8388. Our initial 
aid is part of a growing international 
assistance effort by government and pri- 
vate voluntary organizations. The Italian 
Government has itself allocated $1.3 bil- 
lion to help the disaster victims as well 
as mobilizing some 37,000 military, law 
enforcement, and firefighting personnel. 
The European Economic Community so 
far provided $1.5 million, and Canada 
has given $1.8 million. Other donors in- 
clude Australia, Austria, West Germany, 
France, Holland, Israel, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 

Red Cross societies in more than 15 
countries have provided assistance. A 
number of American private voluntary 
organizations, many church-affiliated, 
are giving relief supplies and funds, and 
providing volunteers to help rescue and 
relief efforts. 

Still much more remains to be done to 
miintain the survivors in the face of 
winter storms in the 2,500 square miles 
of mountainous rural terrain affected. 
Perhaps most sobering of all is the fact 
that the full extent of this tragedy is not 
yet known. No one can be certain how 
many more victims will be discovered as 
the search for survivors continues in the 
ruined towns and villages. Some officials 
reportedly fear the death toll will reach 
10,000. 

Traditionally, the American people 
have been among the first to respond 
and come to the aid of people who have 
been the victims of such a severe disas- 
ter. The private and official American 
response in this instance has again 
demonstrated our dedication to human 
principles. This legislation will provide 
authority for $50 million for much need- 
ed relief, rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
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tion assistance for the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Italy, a country which has been a 
good friend and ally. I urge the House 
to suspend the rules and pass this needed 
legislation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. AMBRO). 

Mr. AMBRO. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
catastrophe of huge proportions, as we 
all know. The speed with which the com- 
mittee is acting must be highly com- 
mended, as must the chairman, the gen- 
tlemen from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Broom- 
FIELD). 

O 1520 

I sent a telegram to the President on 
Friday asking him to display the same 
compassion to a nation which is the an- 
cestral home of millions of those of us 
and our parents who came here; and 
while Italian Americans are not as ag- 
gressive as some in ferreting out Fed- 
eral help, they are deeply concerned over 
the plight of their relatives and friends 
who are still in southern Italy, which is 
the area from which most Italian Amer- 
icans come; and I think the bill before 
us is something that must be passed with 
alacrity. It has my full support, as I am 
sure it has that of the entire ad hoc 
caucus; and I urge its quick and expedi- 
tious passage. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman ‘from California (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO). 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 8388, to provide 
$50 million for disaster relief to the 
ravaged sections of southern Italy, struck 
by a devastating earthquake 8 days ago. 
I commend the chairman, Mr. ZABLOCKI 
and the ranking member for their ex- 
peditious handling of this legislation. 

We in the United States have always 
prided ourselves for a prompt and com- 
passionate response when disaster 
strikes, whether at home or overseas. 

The death and destruction in southern 
Italy make us painfully aware of the need 
for massive assistance to the survivors 
to help them rebuild their lives. The Ital- 
ian Government reacted quickly, as did 
our own, to help allay the immediate suf- 
fering of those in the affected regions. 
But more must be done. This legislation 
will provide a significant addition to the 
disaster relief effort in southern Italy. I 
do not believe it comes close to what ac- 
tually will be needed in the long run for 
the redevelopment of that area; but for 
the immediate needs of those who must 
rebuild, it is a major contribution. 

I urge my colleagues to give this legis- 
lation their strong support. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI). 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I am happy to be 
associated with this legislation and 
would like to compliment its other spon- 
sors. Those of us who come out of ethnic 
America could not feel more strongly 
about using the resources of the United 
States of America to help our cousins 
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in need. For those of us of Polish back- 
ground, we wish to join with our Italian 
cousins in very strong support of not 
only this legislation, but urging the Gov- 
ernment to provide other resources and 
to create other structural opportunities 
to provide people-to-people help. The 
money that we are about to provide will 
be a very important first step. 

Quite frankly, up until now I have 
been disappointed in the silent voice of 
the executive branch in speaking out on 
the great needs that the Italian people 
face. Though we sent 20,000 blankets, 
when we think of the magnitude of the 
disaster, I think that was like trying to 
fight a fire with a water pistol. This leg- 
islation is good, but the second thing is 
that I think we have more resources that 
we can send in. A few helicopters are 
not enough. 

We have the resources of the U.S. mili- 
tary to defend ourselves anywhere in the 
free world. Let us use those resources 
to also defend and protect ourselves 
against natural disasters. I have got to 
believe that the Department of Defense 
right now has the wherewithal to help 
dig those people out quickly, to help pro- 
vide better housing quickly, and if we 
can send in and are willing to send in 
the Marines to get our oil, we should 
also be willing to send in the Marines 
to help dig people out of the rubble. 

The third point that I want to talk 
about for initiation is the kind of things 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GUARINI) is suggesting in which we de- 
velop certain opportunities for people- 
to-people help. People-to-people help 
would be changing our temporary visa 
requirements to allow Italians who are 
homeless to be joined with families here 
in the United States, to lift our postal 
restrictions so people could send aid and 
give of themselves. So, for those reasons, 
I urge the adoption of this legislation 
and other activities. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. GILMAN). 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI), and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BROOMFIELD), for so expeditiously 
bringing this measure to the floor at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 8388, a bill which I am pleased to 
have cosponsored, authorizing $50 mil- 
lion for relief of the victims of the recent 
disastrous earthquake in southern 
Italy. 

The earthquake which struck Italy on 
November 23, measured 6.8 on the 
Richter scale, causing the worst natural 
disaster in Western Europe in half a cen- 
tury. The human suffering is incalcu- 
lable with a death toll now confirmed at 
well over 3,000 with 2,000 more still miss- 
ing, 8,000 injured and more than 200,000 
homeless. 

While the Italian Government has 
mobilized thousands of troops, firemen, 
and others, and has committed more 
than $6 billion, these efforts are not 
enough. The United States and the en- 
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tire international community must as- 
sist. The United States has already pro- 
vided more than $3.5 million in relief 
supplies and committed military heli- 
copters, trucks and troops to the effort. 

The Congress moved quickly in 1976 
following another destructive earth- 
quake in northeastern Italy by providing 
$25 million. Last week’s earthquake left 
four times the number killed and per- 
haps five times the number homeless. 
As one of our Nation's oldest allies and 
friends, Italy has many times stood by 
us in our Nation’s hour of need. We must 
now fulfill our moral obligation by pro- 
viding humanitarian assistance to the 
distressed people of Italy. 

Throughout history the American 
people have established a tradition of 
selfless humanitarianism toward those 
who have suffered natural disasters. As 
@ cosponsor of H.R. 8388, I urge my col- 
leagues to uphold our proud tradition 
and support the passage of this needed 
legislation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Brasi). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the pending bill, I would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), for his ex- 
traordinarily expeditious response to a 
oe oy ae that exists in the Republic of 

aly. 

Also, Mr. Speaker at this time let me 
pay tribute to President Jimmy Carter 
for his leadership and full support of this 
endeavor. He has again demonstrated 
his compassion for those in need. 

I rise in unqualified support of the 
pending legislation, H.R. 8388, which will 
authorize $50 million in emergency 
American assistance to aid the victims of 
the massive Italian earthquake of No- 
vember 23, 1980. 

I commend the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for their extraordinary speed in 
reporting this crucial measure to the 
House floor today—just hours after we 
reconvened. I had introduced compar- 
able legislation, earlier today and am 
pleased to lend my total support to this 
effort. 

The earthquake, which measured 6.8 
on the 10 point Richter scale rumbled 
through the Naples region of Italy—in- 
cluding the cities of Avellino, Potenza, 
Salerno, Naples, Caserta, Benevento, 
Murolucano, Pescopagano, and Bal- 
vano—on the evening of Sunday, No- 
vember 23. Thirty percent of the Prov- 
ince of Basilicata was badly damaged. 

In pure statistical terms, the enor- 
mity of the situation is not yet known. 
However, preliminary data clearly re- 
veals that this is the worst natural dis- 
aster to strike Western Europe in 50 
years. Over 3,000 are dead, 1,900 are 
listed as missing, 7,751 are injured, over 
250,000 have been left homeless, between 
500 to 1,000 towns and villages have been 
affected by the quake, with as many as 
90 to 100 villages totally destroyed. 

Rescue operations have been ham- 
pered considerably by damage to major 
highways and rail lines, the mountainous 
terrain of the impacted areas, and in- 
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climate weather conditions. In addition, 
aftershocks are still being felt. It was re- 
ported this morning that major new 
tremors are causing further damage and 
great fear. One report stated that a facil- 
ity being used to treat the injured had to 
be evacuated as a result of the new 
tremors. 

Certainly, the need for assistance is 
substantial. The Italian Government has 
already allocated $1.3 billion to aid those 
families of the dead and homeless. The 
Italian Treasury Minister has an- 
nounced that an additional $4.7 billion 
will be made available in 1981 for use in 
reconstruction of the earthquake zone. 
Despite this enormous financial commit- 
ment—which will severely impact on the 
Italian economy—the Italian relief and 
reconstruction effort is not enough. 

Fully recognizing the severity of the 
situation, the U.S. response has been 
prompt. In addition to the $50 million 
aid package before us today, which will 
be used primarily for long-term recon- 
struction efforts, we have already sent 
2,000 tents and more than 20,000 blan- 
kets into the affected area. We have also 
deployed six helicopters, and alerted all 
U.S. military personnel in the region to 
assist in rescue and relief operations. To 
date, the current U.S. Government as- 
sistance totals $3.5 million, all of which 
will be reimbursed by the appropriations 
authorized under H.R. 8388. 

Even more significant is the unprece- 
dented display of solidarity among an 
overwhelming number of private yet di- 
verse groups of Americans who are pro- 
viding vast amounts of relief aid. They 
include the Catholic Relief Service, Save 
the Children Federation, the Salvation 
Army, Baptist World Alliance, Seventh- 
day Adventist World Service, World Re- 
lief Commission, Church World Service, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, American National Red Cross, 
American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, and the Salesian Order. 

As might be expected, Italian-Ameri- 
can groups have been leading the private 
assistance campaign, especially those in 
the New York City area such as Il Pro- 
gresso Disaster Fund, Italian Charities 
of America, Inc., Italian Historical So- 
ciety of America, Order of the Sons of 
Italy in America, Columbus Citizens 
Committee, Inc., the Congress of Italian 
American Organizations, and the Amer- 
ican Committee on Italian Migration. 

In addition to the tremendous support 
provided by the groups and associations 
I have mentioned, let me advise my col- 
leagues of one special effort I am closely 
associated with. Working closely with 
Italian Consul General Alessandro De 
Bossis, Mrs. Maria Pia Fanfani and 
Bishop Anthony Bevilacqua, we have es- 
tablished a special committee which will 
visit Italy around December 15 to per- 
sonally visit the stricken regions and de- 
liver funds to affected families. Each of 
the individuals I am privileged to work 
with in this project has distinguished 
themselves in prior efforts of this type, 
especially Mrs. Fanfani, wife of the 


former Italian Premier. Mrs. Fanfani has 
assisted relief efforts in Algeria, Pan- 
ama, and Rumania, All of our efforts are 


being coordinated under the leadership 
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of the distinguished Ambassador of 
Italy, Paolo Pansa Cedronio. 


Let me also salute the people affiliated 
with Al Italia Airlines who have been 
providing inyaluable assistance in the 
relief effort as well as the transporting 
of Italian-Americans to check on the 
status of relatives and friends in Italy. 

The international and foreign diplo- 
matic communities have also made im- 
pressive contributions to the immediate 
relief effort. Assistance has been pro- 
vided by the European Economic Com- 
munity, League of Red Cross Societies, 
United Nations Disaster Relief Office, 
and numerous foreign governments, in- 
cluding Australia, Austria, Canada, West 
Germany, France, Holland, Israel, Ja- 
pan, Luxembourg, Norway, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 

On a more personal level, we have 
heard many heartwarming stories of 
ham radio operators seeking to reas- 
sure Italian-Americans of their rela- 
tives’ safety; church congregations ac- 
cumulating thousands of dollars and 
tons of clothing; and civic opera pa- 
trons in Dallas donating $1,500 to the 
relief effort during a 15-minute passing 
of the hat at intermission. 

Mr. Speaker, the Italian people and 
their Government are among our closest 
allies. We must not forget that Italy was 
the first to join us in calling for the im- 
mediate and safe release of American 
hostages in Iran. Just as they have come 
to our aid in times of trouble, we must 
lend a helping hand to our Italian friends 
during their time of suffering. 

As we consider this legislation today, 
a proud memory is recollected. In 1976, 
another -earthquake struck the Friuli, 
Venezia, and Giulia regions of Italy, kill- 
ing 903 persons, and leaving between 
80,000 and 100,000 homeless. Without 
hesitation, the Congress approved a $25 
million aid package to those Italian 
earthquake victims. 

In view of this year’s far more tragic 
situation, I am convinced that the $50 
million figure authorized in H.R. 8388 is 
fully warranted and most responsible un- 
der the circumstances. In keeping with 
our firmly established leadership role in 
foreign disaster relief efforts, and recog- 
nizing the tremendous outpouring of dis- 
aster aid from private and international 
sources, I urge the unanimous passage of 
this crucial and humanitarian piece of 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD). 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FISH). 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
good friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BROOMFIELD) for yielding this 
minute to me, and I would like to con- 
gratulate him and the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), for bringing this 
legislation to us on the floor of the House 
the very first day that the House recon- 
vened after this disaster. It is a terrible 


thing and has been viewed by the people 
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of the United States as one of the most 
dreadful occurrences and natural disas- 
ters. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of H.R. 
8338, I urge that the House adopt this 
important measure. This vital piece of 
legislation would provide $50 million in 
relief funds to assist the people of Italy 
in the wake of the catastrophic earth- 
quake that shook their country last week. 

The earthquake which struck southern 
Italy was the worst natural disaster to 
occur in Europe in the last 50 years. The 
suffering, the damage and the tragedy 
is absolutely unbelievable. Thousands 
were killed, thousands more were injured 
and left homeless. 

oO 1530 

As has been said by my colleagues, the 
gentlemen from New York, this legisla- 
tion is modeled after our response in 
1976 and 1978 to the needs of reconstruc- 
tion in northern Italy. I think that those 
responsible for the current reconstruc- 
tion, as we go down the road, recogniz- 
ing this $50 million authority is avail- 
able, will know that we responded the 
way the American people would like us 
to respond at this time. 

Many nations, Red Cross societies and 
international donors have already re- 
sponded to the current damage and suf- 
fering in Italy. The small amount of 
relief provided for is the least our Na- 
tion can do. We must act to show our 
concern for this unfortunate human 
suffering and to show our concern for 
our good friends in Italy. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the earth- 
quake which struck the Naples region of 
Italy on November 23, and the after- 
shocks which continue to shake the 
area, have resulted in the worst natural 
disaster in Europe in over 50 years. I 
strongly support efforts to provide as- 
sistance to the victims of this tragedy, 
and am pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
legislation now before the House. I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Congressman 
ZABLOCKI, and the members of his com- 
mittee, for providing the House with the 
means to respond expeditiously to the 
needs of the people of Italy. 

The dimensions of the disaster which 
has struck southern Italy will not be 
known for many weeks. We do know, 
however, that thousands of people have 
died and that hundreds of thousands of 
people are homeless. Harsh winter 
weather has descended upon the stricken 
region complicating the task of clearing 
the rubble and adding to the misery of 
the earthquake victims. Two kinds of aid 
are needed, emergency relief to satisfy 
the immediate needs of the survivors for 
food, shelter, and clothing, and long- 
term rehabilitation and reconstruction 
assistance to help people rebuild their 
homes and their towns. The Agency for 
International Development has the 
means to provide emergency relief and 
is already engaged in that effort. The 
legislation we are now considering will 
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authorize the appropriation of $50 mil- 
lion to be used in the myriad of activities 
that will be required in the coming weeks 
and months to reconstruct the earth- 
quake zone. 

The United States has historically 
been at the forefront of efforts to assist 
nations beset by natural disasters. We 
responded promptly when northern Italy 
was wracked by an earthquake in 1976 
and have provided similar relief to coun- 
tries in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
Our actions have been in keeping with 
our tradition of helping those truly in 
need. The people of Italy need our help 
now. The bill reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee gives us the means 
to provide that help. Our prompt and 
overwhelming endorsement of this 
measure will be a strong signal to the 
Italian people that we are with them in 
their time of sorrow, and that we will 
be with them in the days ahead as they 
attempt to deal with the enormous trag- 
edy of November 23. I urge my colleagues 
to approve H.R. 8388 today and to stand 
ready to approve an appropriation pur- 
suant to that authorization when re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in expressing support for this leg- 
islation which the committee has very 
wisely brought to the floor of the House. 

In a sense, we are responding to a 
great and urgent need and in a very 
friendly and a very compassionate way. 
But this is a two-way street. The Repub- 
lic of Italy has responded many, many 
times to needs which we haye had, and 
they have supported us valiantly and 
loyally. We have gained great benefits 
from this loyal friendship which the 
Italian Government and the [Italian 
people have demonstrated toward us. So, 
I think it is entirely fitting that we 
should reciprocate through this legisla- 
tion and to express our heartfelt concern 
and to provide tangible support for our 
Italian friends during this period 
of their grief and suffering which they 
are experiencing. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OTTINGER), 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join the rest of my colleagues in con- 
gratulating the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI), 
and the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD), for moving 
so rapidly on this subject. 


This is one of the greatest disasters in 
human history. It certainly calls for the 
kind of response that we are giving. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of the leg- 
islation, and I would like to join in sup- 
porting the suggestions of the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI) 
and the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. GUARINI) in suggesting further 
steps that I think the United States 
should and could take to be of further 
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assistance to the victims of the terrible 
earthquake. 

This has evoked a tremendous out- 
pouring of private support throughout 
the country. In my own district in West- 
chester County there have been very 
substantial efforts to collect clothing and 
money, and I am very pleased to be co- 
chairman of that effort in my county. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the speedy pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. MOFFETT). 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
want to express my appreciation and 
those of my constituents to the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. ZABLOCKI). 

I happened to be in Madrid, at the Hu- 
man Rights Conference, when this ter- 
rible event happened. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. GILMAN) was at 
that conference, as well, and he can re- 
call Mr. PELL from the other body hav- 
ing to leave and to go to the site and 
come back about 36 hours later and re- 
port to us the kind of misery that was 
very evident there. But he also reported 
to us that almost immediately the 
American planes were coming in with 
supplies. I think we are all very proud of 
that. We are also proud of the human 
effort that we have seen that you can- 
not really put in dollar terms. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Bracct) is standing here, and I think 
those of us who are in touch with what 
has been happening know that he has 
been working tirelessly; on the phone, 
organizing, managing, making calls. You 
cannot put a dollar value on that kind 
of effort. You cannot put a dollar value 
on the kind of effort we have seen in our 
own districts and in our own States. Just 
prior to this debate, I was on the phone 
with the head of the Sons of Italy in 
Connecticut, with the UNCO people, and 
these people and many others are meet- 
ing on an almost constant basis. In the 
rather small city of Norwalk, Conn., in 
the last day and a half, $14,000 has been 
pledged. There is a hangar, an Alitalia 
hangar, at JFK, as I understand it, that 
has been opened up to receive supplies. 
So this is the real tribute. And the dol- 
lars that we vote here will only be a small 
supplement to that human effort which 
is really so moving and so necessary at 
this time. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. VENTO). 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8388, to authorize assist- 
ance and disaster relief to the earth- 
quake victims of southern Italy. I want 
to also commend my chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ZAB- 
LocKI), and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Broomrietp). for their cooperation and 
prompt action on this necessary meas- 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud today 
of this body, this House, and the Senate, 
and indeed of the American people in 
their generous response to understand 
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the needs of those in Italy. This cata- 
strophic effect of this geological event, an 
earthquake of 6.8 on the Richter scale, 
is indeed mindboggling in human terms. 
Obviously, all of us have seen some of 
the films and photographs that have 
been taken. Indeed, some Members have 
personally visited the sites and have re- 
ported back on the seriousness of this. 
I hope that we can promptly provide this 
help. 

The earthquake damage and deaths 
have not even been quantified because 
of the magnitude. Rescue efforts have 
been thwarted by aftershocks and the 
inaccessibility of many small rural 
towns. The basic housing, water supply, 
roads, and power have been badly dam- 
aged by this earthquake. Hospitals and 
medical centers are inundated with in- 
juries and human health conditions are 
threatened by the inability to even bury 
those who died in this event. 

I am very pleased to note that within 
Minnesota’s Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, the parish of St. Ambrose with the 
dynamic leadership of Father Thomas J. 
Pingatore has collected over $5,000. A 
wonderful response by the people of our 
area. I am sure that this is occurring 
elsewhere and those contributions must 
continue to occur to meet the needs of 
those afflicted by this terrible earthquake. 

We can look to Italy as a good ally, as 
a loyal ally, and this money is a part of 
an expression of the American people 
and their concern in response to those 
who have cooperated with us where and 
when needs have occurred. 

We can look at this measure as an in- 
vestment. Italy has contributed a great 
amount in terms of culture, technology, 
and science in the past and at the pres- 
ent, and will be able to do so in the fu- 
ture with our help. 

Americans, indeed all mankind, will be 
rewarded many times over by virtue of 
our efforts to sustain this nation in an 
hour of need and human tragedy. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WoLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill authorizing disaster 
assistance for Italy. The earthquake 
which struck the Naples region on No- 
vember 23 is the worst natural disaster 
to befall Europe in at least 50 years. In 
magnitude and human suffering this 
earthquake surpasses the 1976 quake in 
Italy's Friuli district. As the affected re- 
gion is rather remote, and not on the 
main rail lines, the extent of the disas- 
ter was not immediately apparent. The 
Naples region in southern Italy is made 
up of many small mountain towns many 
of which were totally destroyed. 

In this earthquake over 3,000 people 
are known to have been killed, and 2,000 
are still missing. Almost 8,000 people 
have been injured and possibly 200,000 
people are homeless. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is doing all it can to manage 
the rescue effort, but has been continu- 
ally thwarted by bad weather conditions. 
The Government has already pledged a 
total of $6 billion for immediate and long 
term aid. The small amount of assist- 
ance authorized in this legislation is the 
very least that we can provide. Other 
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nations, the European Community and 
many private groups have also pledged 
their assistance. 

Italy has been one of our staunchest 
allies in Europe. They have supported us 
when almost every other of our Euro- 
pean allies have not. While any people 
who are the victims of such a disaster 
deserve our immediate aid, we must show 
Italy that, as Italy is our steadfast ally, 
we will respond fully and with dispatch 
in their true hour of need. I urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, obviously, 
those Members of Italian heritage, like 
myself, are particularly appreciate of the 
work of the chairman and others who 
have brought this legislation we cospon- 
sored so quickly to the floor for action by 
the House. 

No one will ever fully comprehend the 
depth of the tragedy, the human tragedy, 
the emotional tragedy in terms of people 
who are struggling to survive, struggling 
to find their relatives. We have all been 
contacted by individuals who have ex- 


pressed tremendous private concern over. 


what can be done to help. But this must 
be more than just a statement of private 
concern. This must be a statement of 
public concern by this country that we 
do want to help; that we do want to pro- 
vide assistance. We recognize that there 
are millions of immigrants who have 
come from Italy to this country to make 
contributions to this Nation that can 
never be valued in terms of money—con- 
tributions to the very spirit of America. 
This bill represents a small symbol of 
our gratitude and of our concern to that 
country and its people for what they 
have provided this Nation. So I commend 
the chairman for his work and urge 
adoption of this measure. 
O 1540 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. MINISH). 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the urgently needed measure 
now before us. Even as we speak, the ex- 
tent of the devastation caused by last 
week’s earthquakes in southern Italy un- 
folds before our eyes. Thousands have 
died, tens of thousands more have been 
injured, and hundreds of thousands have 
been left without homes. 

We now know that several thousand 
persons lost their lives as a result of the 
earthquakes. Compounding the initial 
tragedy, new tremors have hindered the 
relief efforts. The survivors—most of 
whom have nowhere to go and no per- 
sonal effects—are threatened by the ele- 
ments and by disease as water supplies 
and sanitation systems become contami- 
nated. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment my good 
friend from Wisconsin and his commit- 
tee for their timely handling of this re- 
relief bill. I am honored to be its cospon- 
sor. It is imperative that the United 
States act now to relieve this overwhelm- 
ing human suffering. This aid for cloth- 
ing, food, shelter, and medical supplies 
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for the earthquake victims will be most 
helpful now, when they need it most. 

The Italian nation is a good friend and 
ally of the United States. We must seize 
the initiative in responding to the de- 
struction that has occurred. We must 
extend to the Italian people the long- 
standing tradition and compassion and 
generosity of the American people to 
those in need. This tradition is poignant- 
ly appropriate for a people so strongly 
tied to the United States by culture and 
blood: many Americans feel a personal 
concern for our families and friends 
throughout the region of Naples. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this urgent measure without 
delay. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RICHMOND). 

Mr. RICHMOND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this pertinent and necessary 
legislation to provide international dis- 
aster assistance to earthquake-stricken 
Italy. I want first to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. ZaBLOCKI, and the 
members of the committee for their ex- 
peditious and sensitive response to the 
plight of those whose lives, families, and 
livelihoods have been so deeply affected 
by the recent terrible earthquakes in 
southern Italy. 

In the wake of such tragedies, we find 
the links that bind the entire human 
family to be more durable than the in- 
ternational and ethnic boundaries that 
create false separations. I am proud that 
our Nation and this House have once 
again extended themselves so humanly 
to those in need. 

The ties that connect our country to 
Italy are deep and abiding. Most Mem- 
bers of the House have constituents with 
Italian roots. In my own district, there 
are more than 75,000 citizens of Italian 
descent, many of whom trace their ori- 
gins to the earthquake-affected area of 
southern Italy. In response to their need 
for information about relatives and 
friends who still live in the disaster area, 
I established direct communications with 
American representatives stationed in 
Italy. The efficient and understanding 
responses that I received from our con- 
sulates in Naples and Rome were most 
gratifying. I want this record to reflect 
my most sincere compliments to those 
consular officials in Italy who repre- 
sented us so well during this crisis. 

In a series of telephone calls to our 
consulates in Naples and Rome, I was 
able to assure more than 200 of my con- 
stituents that their loved ones in south- 
ern Italy were not among the dead or 
injured. The gathering of the informa- 
tion in Italy that enabled me to pass 
these reassurances to my constituents 
was achieved with dispatch and ingenu- 
ity, under the most difficult circum- 
stances imaginable, since internal trans- 
portation and communication networks 
in Italy have been seriously disrupted. 

I was further able to establish the 
facts that permitted approvals of ex- 
pedited tourist visas for Italian citizens 
whose homes and livelihood were de- 
stroyed in the earthquake. Despite the 
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hardships of daily life in the midst of 
that destruction, our Embassy and con- 
sulates worked day and night to see that 
visas for persons who wished to join 
their families in this country were proc- 
essed as rapidly as possible. The reaf- 
firmation that the United States is still 
the haven for those whose lives and for- 
tunes have crumbled due to forces totally 
beyond their control is one of the most 
significant messages that has emerged 
from this tragedy. 

We must now find the means to permit 
those persons with emergency tourist 
visas—if they so desire and if they also 
have proper sponsorship in this coun- 
try—to remain here, by expediting their 
applications for permanent residence. 
From what we know of these newly ar- 
rived earthquake victims we find them 
to be enterprising, as well as willing and 
able to provide for themselves. All of 
them have strong ties to relatives here 
who are themselves self-supporting and 
capable of assisting the new arrivals 
during the first stages of transition to 
life in this country. We would accom- 
plish the twin benefits of offering a per- 
manent haven to some of the earthquake 
victims, while infusing our communities 
with a number of capable, ambitious, 
self-reliant individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer these remarks ın 
support of the legislation now before us 
for the relief of earthquake victims in 
southern Italy and also as a suggestion 
that we go beyond a response to the im- 
mediate crisis by offering longer term 
opportunities for those who seek the 
means to begin their lives anew, follow- 
ing the destruction they so innocently 
suffered. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
14% minutes to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. FASCELL). 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman. I rise in support of the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the commitment that is 
made to this serious disaster is very large 
indeed. In testimony that was given to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee we were 
advised that the Italian Government al- 
ready has committed over $5 billion and 
the full cost for disaster relief and recon- 
struction is not yet known. 

The international community has also 
responded, and there will be more efforts 
made on a joint basis for the tremendous 
assistance that is needed. The U.S. re- 
sponse is in total keeping with our usual 
action in matters of this kind. 

There are over 150,000 people who have 
been dislocated, Mr. Speaker, and as one 
who has been through a part of the dam- 
aged area many years ago, I can tell the 
Members firsthand that it consists of and 
contains some of the most difficult ter- 
rain known. When it snows, roads are 
impassable; it is mountainous and there 
are many small towns. Thus, this huge 
natural disaster poses grave logistical 
problems for immediate relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction. 

So this expression from the American 
people, Mr. Speaker, will be met with 
grateful response by the people and the 
Government of Italy. 
® Mr. RODINO.: Mr. Speaker, the human 
devastation caused by the earthquake in 
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southern Italy on November 23 makes 
it imperative that the U.S. Government 
respond immediately to help the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italians who are 
left stranded. 

The grim statistics listing how many 
men, women, and children have perished, 
how many are missing, and how many 
are known to be homeless are growing on 
a daily basis. We now know that over 
3,000 persons are believed dead, over 
1,000 persons are still unaccounted for, 
over 3,000 persons are seriously injured, 
and more than 200,000 remain homeless. 

This is the most serious natura] dis- 
aster to hit Europe in 65 years, and the 
exact proportions of human misery it is 
causing still have not become clear. The 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
lived in the 1,000-square-mile region 
which include parts of Naples, Salerno, 
Avellino, and Potenza are still trying 
to dig through the ruins with their bare 
hands to find their families and friends. 
Some 97 villages that have been leveled 
by the earthquake are located in mostly 
foggy, isolated mountain areas where the 
temperatures drop to below freezing and 
the roads are poor. Despite the presence 
of 15,000 Italian troops, thousands of 
volunteers from all over Europe, supplies 
by the Italian Government and interna- 
tional relief agencies, these towns are in 
critically short supply of food, shelter, 
and rescue equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the families that 
live in this region of Italy have relatives 
in the United States. Two generations 
ago these Italians came to America to 
contribute to our society. They brought 
with them the rich heritage and culture 
of their homeland, and used their skills 
and energies for their adopted country. 

My father was one of those who left 
Avellino around the turn of the century 
to come to America. Many of these 
Americans still have family members in 
Naples, Salerno, Avellino, and Potenza, 
and many of my constituents in New 
Jersey have inquired about the earth- 
quake victims. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States must 
provide special help to Italy now or the 
human cost will continue to rise. 

I have joined with the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, CLEM- 
ENT ZABLOCKI, in sponsoring this bill 
amending the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to authorize $50 million for fiscal 
year 1981 for relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction assistance for the earth- 
quake victims. The Carter administration 
is supporting this bill. 


This legislation is in keeping with the 
role the United States has played in past 
relief efforts. In the aftermath of the 1976 
earthquakes which hit northern Italy’s 
Friuli region, Congress appropriated over 
$50 million to help rebuild homes and put 
villages back together. This summer I 
visited the town of Majano which was 
destroyed by these earthquakes. Over 100 
people lost their lives in Majano, and 
4,700 were left homeless. 

I was able to see firsthand how the 
courageous and determined people of 
Majano used the help of the United 
States to rebuild their lives and their 
community. The total human cost of the 
1976 earthquakes was 1,000 people dead 
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and 120,000 left homeless. Even this ter- 
rible tragedy is modest when compared 
to the devastation that southern Italy 
faces at this moment. As the toll in 
human lives continues to climb, the 
earthquake’s survivors are frustrated be- 
cause there is not enough shelter and not 
enough rescue equipment. The interna- 
tional community is responding to the 
call to help Italy and America must do 
its part. Human compassion, decency, 
and respect for life demands nothing less 
than immediate action. 

I urge the House to swiftly adopt this 
bill.e 
@® Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join with my good friend, the 
Honorable CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in the introduction of legislation 
to authorize $50 million in relief and re- 
construction assistance for the desperate 
victims of the massive earthquake in 
southern Italy. 

On November 23, 1980, the most severe 
earthquake in over half a century struck 
the southern regions of Italy. Shocks were 
felt through the entire country, and the 
aftershocks continue in the areas around 
Naples, as well as Avellino, Potenza, Sa- 
lerno, Caserta, Benevento, Muro Lucano, 
Pescopagano, and Balvano. 

The official death count continues to 
mount, with over 3,000 people now 
known dead, many more thousands 
missing or injured; and hundreds of 
thousands of people remain without 
homes or basic sanitary facilities in se- 
vere rain, snow, and cold. 

According to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, at least 30 per- 
cent of the province of Basilicata was 
badly damaged, making transportation 
of relief supplies difficult and time con- 
suming. Hundreds of towns and villages 
were hit, and reports indicate that 90 
to 100 were totally destroyed, 

Earthquake relief funds have been 
established over the past week by many 
fine organizations, and generous Amer- 
icans are moving to see that assistance 
is sent to Italy as quickly as possible. 
Americans have a long tradition of ex- 
tending their help and encouragement to 
victims of tragedy around the world, and 
basic necessities for the injured and the 
homeless in southern Italy are already 
on the way. 

The National Italian-American Foun- 
dation, the Order Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica, Catholic Relief Service, the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, the Seventh- 
day Adventist World Service, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Save the Children Feder- 
ation, Church World Service. the Baptist 
World Alliance, the World Relief Com- 
mission, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, the Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, and many other 
charitable organizations are doing 
splendid work to relieve the suffering 
and devastation caused by this catas- 
trophe. 

Nations and allies around the world 
have also joined in international efforts 
for the relief of the Italians, who have 
always been staunch advocates of the 
strong defense ties of the NATO alli- 
ance. 
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Mr. Speaker, Chairman ZABLOCKI has 
kindly expedited Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee consideration of the Italian earth- 
quake relief legislation so that it is pos- 
sible for the full House of Representa- 
tives to take prompt action today. I urge 
the support of my colleagues for this 
crucial bill, which will mean so much to 
the unfortunate victims of Italy’s great 
tragedy.® 
@ Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, my 
good friend CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, for his 
initiative in bringing to the floor H.R. 
8388, a bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to authorize $50 mil- 
lion for international disaster assistance 
for the victims of the recent earthquakes 
in southern Italy. 

The full dimensions of the tragedy 
still are uncertain. More than 3,000 per- 
sons are known to have been killed, sev- 
eral hundred thousand are left injured 
or homeless, and damage extends over 
nearly 10 percent of the country. 

Emergency rescue and relief efforts 
have been seriously hampered by the 
remoteness of some stricken towns, and 
dangerous aftershocks have further 
damaged buildings and caused landslides 
which have closed roads. President 
Carter has called the quakes “the worst 
natural disaster to strike Western 
Europe in half a century.” American 
Ambassador to Italy, Richard Gardner, 
says, “The human suffering—from an- 
guish of families buried under rubble to 
the misery of homeless survival in the 
face of cruel winter storms—is incal- 
culable.” 

Already the Italian Government has 
allocated $1.3 billion for immediate dis- 
aster assistance, and has announced 
plans to make available $4.7 billion in 
1981 for reconstruction. The United 
States has provided more than $3.5 mil- 
lion in emergency disaster relief, but 
much more is needed. The additional 
money contained in H.R. 8388 will serve 
to meet some of the urgent necessity for 
shelter, food, and medical supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly we cannot put 
a price tag on this kind of tragedy, but 
we must do what we can to help ease the 
pain in some way. Again, I commend Mr. 
ZABLOCKI, his committee and this House 
for their speedy action, and hope that 
our colleagues in the Senate will follow 
suit.e 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill being considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 


gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) that the House suspend the rules 


and pass the bill, H.R. 8388. 


The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
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the rules were suspended and the bill 


was passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1980 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 7273) to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 7273 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be cited as the “Immigration 
and Nationality Act Amendments of 1980". 

(b) Except as specifically provided in this 
Act, whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed as an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a provision, the reference shall be 
deemed to be made to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) (15) of section 
101 (8 U.S.C. 1101) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “institution of learn- 
ing or other recognized place of study” in 
subparagraph (F) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “college, university, seminary, con- 
servatory, academic high school, elementary 
school, or other academic institution”; and 

(2) by adding after subparagraph (L) the 
following new subparagraph; 

“(M) (1) an alien having a residence in a 
foreign country which he has no intention 
of abandoning who seeks to enter the United 
States temporarily and solely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a full course of study at an 
established vocational, language, or other 
recognized nonacademic institution in the 
United States particularly designated by him 
and approved by the Attorney General, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, which institution shall have agreed to 
report to the Attorney General the termina- 
tlon of attendance of each nonimmigrant 
nonacademic student and if any such insti- 
tution fails to make reports promptly the 
approval shall be withdrawn, and (if) the 
allen spouse and minor children of any such 
alien if accompanying him or following to 
join him.”. 

(b) Such section is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “titles I and II" in sub- 
section (b) and inserting in Meu thereof 
“this Act”; 

(2) by striking out “fourteen” in sub- 
paragraphs (E) and (F) of subsection (b) (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sixteen”; and 

(3) by striking out “title ITI” and all that 
follows through "(2) the terms” in subsec- 
tion (c) and inserting in lieu thereof “title 
III, the terms”. 

(¢) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the semicolon at the end of sub- 
section (b)(1)(D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “or natural father; or”. 

(d) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(2) by striking out “paragraphs (9), (10), 
and (23) of section 212(a)" in paragraph 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof “para- 
graphs (9) and (10) of section 212(a) and 
so much of paragraph (23) of such section 
as relates to trafficking in narcotics”. 

Sec. 3. Section 204 (8 U.S.C. 1154) is 
amended by striking out subsection (d). 

Sec. 4. Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and who seek admission 
within five years of the date of such deporta- 
tion or removal,” in subsection (a) (17) after 
“section 242(b),"; 
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(2) by striking out the second sentence of 
paragraph (6) of subsection (d); and 

(3) by striking out “or (12)” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof “(12), or 
(23)”". 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) 
is amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (32) of subsection (8) 
and inserting In lieu thereof a period and 
the following: “For the purposes of this 
paragraph, an alien who is a graduate of 
& medical school shall be considered to have 
passed parts I and II of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners Examination If the 
allen was fully and permanently licensed to 
practice medicine in a State on January 9, 
1978, and was practicing medicine in a State 
on that date;”. 

(2) Subsection (j)(1)(B) of such section 
is amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end a period and the following: “For 
the purposes of this subparagraph, an alien 
who is a graduate of a medical school shall 
be considered to have passed parts I and II 
of the National Board of Medical Examiners 
Examination if the alien was fully and per- 
manently licensed to practice medicine in a 
State on January 9, 1978, and was practicing 
medicine In a State on that date”. 

(3) Section 602 of the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-484), added by section 307(q) (3) of 
Public Law 95-83, is amended by striking out 
subsections (a) and (b). 

(b) Subsection (J) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(including any exten- 
sion of the duration thereof under subpara- 
graph (D))"’ in paragraph (1) (C); 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation” and “Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Edu- 
cation” and “Secretary of Health and Human 
Services", respectively; 

(3) by amending subparagraph (D) of 
paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

“(D) The duration of the alien's participa- 
tion in the program of graduate medical edu- 
cation or training for which the alien ls com- 
ing to the United States is limited to the 
time typically required to complete such 
program, as determined by the Director of 
the International Communication Agency at 
the time of the alien's entry into the United 
States, based on criteria established in co- 
ordination with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services; except that the alien may, 
once and not later than two years after the 
date the alien enters the United States as 
an exchange visitor or acquires exchange 
visitor status, change the alien's designated 
program of graduate medical education or 
training if the Director approves the change 
and if a commitment and written assurance 
with respect to the alien's new program have 
been provided in accordance with subpara- 
graph (C).”; and 

(4) (A) by striking out "(11)" in para- 
a ey and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(11) (1) 

(B) by inserting, in paragraph (1)(B), 
“(II)” before “has competency”, “(III)” be- 
fore “will be able to adapt”, and “(IV)” be- 
fore “has adequate prior education"; 

(C) by striking out “between the effective 
date” and all that follows through “to any 
alien” in paragraph (2)(A) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “between January 10, 1978, 
and December 31, 1982 (an additional one- 
year extension may be granted until Decem- 
ber 31, 1983, in the case of a program which 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices finds has substantially reduced its re- 
liance on aliens who are graduates of foreign 
medical schools and has made substantial 
progress in carrying out its plan as described 
in clause (ii) in 1981 and 1982) to any 
alien”; 

(D) by striking out “and (B) of para- 
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graph (1)" in paragraph (2)(A) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and (B) (ii) (I) of para- 
graph (1)"; 

(E) by inserting after “if” in paragraph 
(2) (A) the following: "(i) the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services determines, on 
a case-by-case basis, that”; 

(F) by striking out the period at the end 

of paragraph (2)(A) and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 
“, and (il) the program has a comprehensive 
plan to reduce reliance on alien physicians, 
which plan the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services finds, in accordance with 
criteria published by the Secretary, to be 
satisfactory and to include the following: 

“(I) A detailed discussion of specific 
problems that the program anticipates with- 
out such waiver and of the alternative re- 
sources and methods (including use of phys- 
iclan extenders and other paraprofessionals) 
that have been considered and have been 
and will be applied to reduce such disruption 
in the delivery of health services. 


“(II) A detailed description of those 
changes of the program (including improve- 
ment of educational and medical services 
training) which have been considered and 
which have been or will be applied which 
would make the program more attractive 
to graduates of medical schools who are 
citizens of the United States. 

“(III) A detailed description of the re- 
cruiting efforts which haye been and will 
be undertaken to attract graduates of medi- 
cal schools who are citizens of the United 
States. 


“(IV) A detailed description and analysis 
of how the program, on a year-by-year basis, 
has phased down and will phase down its 
dependence upon aliens who are graduates 
of foreign medical schools so that the pro- 
gram will not be dependent upon the ad- 
mission to the program of any additional 
such aliens after December 31, 1982."; and 

(G) by inserting at the end of paragraph 

(2) (B) the following: 
“The Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, in coordination with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of State, shall (1) mon- 
itor the issuance of waivers under subpara- 
graph (A) and the needs of the communities 
(with respect to which such waivers are 
issued) to assure that quality medical care 
is provided, and (ii) review each program 
with such a waiver to assure that the plan 
described in subparagraph (A) (il) is being 
carried out and that participants in such 
program are being provided appropriate 
supervision in their medical education and 
training. 

“(C) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, in coordination with the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State, shall re- 
port to the Congress at the beginning of each 
fiscal year (beginning with fiscal year 1981) 
on the distribution (by geography, national- 
ity, and medical specialty or field of practice) 
of foreign medical graduates in the United 
States who have received a waiver under sub- 
paragraph (A), including an analysis of the 
dependence of the various communities on 
aliens who are in medical education or train- 
ing programs in the various medical 
specialties.”. 

(c) The amendments made by paragraphs 
(1) and (3) of subsection (b) shall apply to 
aliens entering the United States as exchange 
visitors (or otherwise acquiring exchange 
visitor status) on or after January 10, 1978, 
and the amendment made by subsection (b) 
(4) (C) shall take effect on December 31, 1980. 

(ad) (1) Section 101(a)(27) (8 U.S.C. 1101 
(a) (27)) is amended by striking out “or” at 
the end of subparagraph (F), by striking out 
the period at the end of subparagraph (G) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by 
adding after subparagraph (G) the following 
new subparagraph: 
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“(H) an immigrant, and his accompanying 
spouse and children, who has graduated from 
a medical school or has qualified to practice 
medicine in a foreign state, who was fully 
and permanently licensed to practice med- 
icine in a State on January 9, 1978, and was 
practicing medicine in a State on that date, 
who has competency in oral and written 
English, and who— 

“(1) entered the United States as a non- 
immigrant under subsection (a) (15)(H) or 
(a) (15) (J) before January 1, 1974, and has 
been continuously present in the United 
States in the practice or study of medicine 
since the date of such entry, or . 

“(i1) (I) entered the United States as a 
nonimmigrant under subsection (a) (15) (H) 
or (a) (15) (J) on or after January 1, 1974 and 
before January 10, 1977, and has been con- 
tinuously present in the United States in the 
practice or study of medicine since the date 
of such entry, and 

“(II) is deemed, under section 244(g) (3), 
to have practiced medicine in a physician 
shortage area for at least forty-eight months; 
except that the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services or the Attorney General may 
waive application of, or reduce the length 
of service required under, this subclause to 
the extent that compliance by an alien would 
involve extreme hardship to the alien.”. 

(2) Section 244 (8 U.S.C. 1254) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g)(1) The Attorney General may, in his 
discretion, suspend and withhold deporta- 
tion of an alien described in section 101(a) 
(27) (H) (11) (1) during a period described 
in paragraph (2). If the Attorney General 
Suspends and withholds the deportation of 
an alien under the previous sentence during 
& period, the Attorney General may, in his 
discretion, suspend and withhold the depor- 
tation of the alien’s spouse and children 
during such period. 

“(2) The period referred to in paragraph 
(1) with respect to an alien physician is— 

“(A) the one year period begininng on the 
date of the enactment of this subsection, if 
the alien on such date is not serving as a 
physician in a physician shortage area (as 
determined under paragraph (3)), and 

“(B) at any time during the forty-eight 
month period beginning— 

“(1) in the case of an alien described in 
subparagraph (A), at the end of the period 
described in subparagraph (A), or 

“(11) in the case of an alien not described 
in subparagraph (A), on the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, 


if at such time the alien physician is prac- 
ticing medicine in a physician shortage area 
(as determined under paragraph (3) ). 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, an 
alien is deemed to be practicing medicine in 
a physician shortage area if the alien is serv- 
ine fas determined by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services) as a physician— 

“(A) in a geographic area (or for a popula- 
tion or facility) which has been designated 
by the Secretary of Health and Human Sery- 
ices as a health manpower shortage area for 
the alien's medical specialty or field of 
practice, 

“(B) in a geographic area which has been 
otherwise identified by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services as having an in- 
sufficient number of physicians in the alien's 
medical specialty or fleld of practice, in ac- 
cordance with section 906 of the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-484), or 

“(C) for such a governmental or other 
organization as the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines, at the request of 
the organization, to be in the national in- 
terest.". 

(3) Section 245/c)(2) (8 U.S.C. 1255(c) 
(2)) is amended by inserting “or a special 
immigrant described in section 101(a) (27) 
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(H)" after “an immediate relative as defined 
in section 201(b)”. 

(e) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General, the Secretary of State, and the 
Director of the International Communication 
Agency, shall evaluate the effectiveness and 
value to foreign nations and to the United 
States of exchange programs for the graduate 
medical education or training of aliens who 
are graduates of foreign medical schools, and 
shall report to Congress, not later than two 
years after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, on such evaluation and Include in such 
report such recommendations for changes in 
legislation and regulations as may be appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 6. Section 223(b) (8 U.S.C. 1203(b) ) is 
amended by striking out "one year from the 
date of issuance: Provided, That the Attor- 
ney General may in his descretion extend the 
validity of the permit for a period or periods 
not exceeding one year in the aggregate” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “two years from the 
date of issuance and shall not be renewable”. 

Sec. 7. (a) Subsection (a) of section 237 
(8 U.S.C. 1227) is amended to read as follows: 


“(a)(1) Any alien (other than an alien 
crewman) arriving in the United States who 
is excluded under this Act, shall be immedi- 
ately deported, in accommodations of the 
same class in which he arrived, unless the 
Attorney General, in an individual case, in 
his discretion, concludes that immediate de- 
portation is not practicable or proper. Depor- 
tation shall be to the country in which the 
alien boarded the vessel or aircraft on which 
he arrived in the United States, unless the 
alien boarded such vessel or aircraft in for- 
eign territory contiguous to the United 
States or in any island adjacent thereto or 
adjacent to the United States and the alien 
is not a native, citizen, subject, or national 
of, or does not have a residence in, such for- 
eign contiguous territory or adjacent island, 
in which case the deportation shall instead 
be to the country in which is located the 
port at which the alien embarked for such 
foreign contiguous territory or adjacent is- 
land. The cost of the maintenance including 
detention expenses and expenses incident to 
detention of any such alien while he is being 
detained shall be borne by the owner or own- 
ers of the vessel or aircraft on which he ar- 
rived, except that the cost of maintenance 
(including detention expenses and expenses 
incident to detention while the alien is being 
detained prior to the time he is offered for 
deportation to the transportation line which 
brought him to the United States) shall not 
be assessed against the owner or owners of 
such vessel or aircraft if (A) the alien was in 
possession of a valid, unexpired immigrant 
visa, or (B) the alien (other than an alien 
crewman) was in possession of a valid, unex- 
pired nonimmigrant visa or other document 
authorizing such alien to apply for tempo- 
rary admission to the United States or an un- 
expired reentry permit issued to him, and (i) 
such application was made within one hun- 
dred and twenty days of the date of issuance 
of the visa or other document, or in the case 
of an alien in possession of a reentry permit, 
within one hundred and twenty days of the 
date of which the alien was last examined 
and admitted by the Service, or (ii) in the 
event the application was made later than 
one hundred and twenty days of the date of 
issuance of the visa or other document or 
such examination and admission, if the 
owner or owners of such vessels or aircraft 
established to the satisfaction of the Attor- 
ney General that the ground of exclusion 
could not have been ascertained by the exer- 
cise of due diligence prior to the alien’s em- 
barkation, or (C) the person claimed United 
States nationality or citizenship and was in 
possession of an unexpired United States 
passport issued to him by competent author- 
ity. 
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“(2) If the government of the country 
designated in paragraph (1) will not accept 
the alien into its territory, the alien’s de- 
portation shall be directed by the Attorney 
General, in his discretion and without neces- 
sarily giving any priority or preference be- 
cause of their order as herein set forth, 
either to— 

“(A) the country of which the alien is a 
subject, citizen, or national; 

“(B) the country in which he was born; 

“(C) the country in which he has & re- 
sidence; or 

“(D) any country which is willing to ac- 
cept the alien into its territory, if deporta- 
tion to any of the foregoing countries is 
impracticable, inadvisable, or impossible.”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “to the country 
whence he came” in clause (3) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “to the country to which his 
deportation has been directed"; and 

(2) by striking out “collector of customs” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “district director of customs”. 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) An allen shall be deported on a 
vessel or aircraft owned by the same person 
who owns the vessel or aircraft on which the 
alien arrived in the United States, unless 
it is impracticable to so deport the alien 
within a reasonable time. The transportation 
expense of the alien’s deportation shall be 
borne by the owner or owners of the vessel 
or aircraft on which the alien arrived. If the 
deportation is effected on a vessel or air- 
craft not owned by such owner or owners, 
the transportation expense of the alien's 
deportation may be paid from the appro- 
priation for the enforcement of this Act and 
recovered by civil suit from any owner, 
agent, or consignee of the vessel or aircraft 
on which the alien arrived.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 241(f) (8 U.S.C. 1251(f) 
ts amended to read as follows: 

“(f)(1) The provisions of this section re- 
lating to the deportation of aliens within 
the United States on the ground that they 
were excludable at the time of entry as 
aliens who have sought to procure or have 
procured visas or other documentation, or 
entry into the United States, by fraud or 
misrepresentation, whether willful or in- 
nocent, may, in the discretion of the Attor- 
ney General, be waived for any alien (other 
than an alien described in subsection (a) 
(19)) who— 

“(A) is the spouse, parent, or child of a 
citizen of the United States or of an alien 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence; and 

“(B) was in possession of an immigrant 
visa or equivalent document and was other- 
wise admissible to the United States at the 
time of such entry except for those grounds 
of inadmissibility spec'fied under paragraphs 
(14), (20), and (21) of section 212(a) which 
were a direct result of that fraud or mis- 
representation. 

“(2) A waiver of deportation for fraud or 
misrepresentation granted under paragraph 
(1) shall also operate to waive deportation 
based on the grounds of inadmissibility at 
entry described under paragraph (1) (B) di- 
rectly resulting from such fraud or misrep- 
resentation.”. 

Sec. 9. Subsection (f) of section 244 (8 
U.S.C. 1254) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to an alien who— 

“(1) entered the United States as a crew- 
man subsequent to June 30, 1964; or 

(2) (A) was admitted to the United States 
as a nonimmigrant exchange alien as defined 
in section 101(a) (15) (J) or has acquired the 
status of such a nonimmigrant exchange 
alien after admission, (B) is subitect to the 
two-year foreign resident requirement of sec- 
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tion 212(e), and (C) has not fulfilled that 
requirement or received a waiver thereof.”. 

Sec. 10. Section 248 (8 U.S.C. 1258) is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
“except an alien classified as a nonimmi- 
grant under” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “paragraph (15) (C), (D), or 
(K) of section 101(a), or an alien classified 
as a nonimmigrant under paragraph (15) 
(J) of section 101(a) who is subject to the 
two-year foreign residence requirement of 
section 212(e) and has not received a waiver 
thereof unless he applies to have his classi- 
fication changed from classification under 
paragraph (15)(J) to a classification under 
paragraph (15) (A) or (15)(G) of section 
101(a).”. 

Sec. 11. Section 265 (8 U.S.C. 1305) is 
amended by striking out the first four sen- 
tences and inserting in lleu thereof the fol- 
lowing: "Each alien required to be registered 
under this title who Is within the United 
States shall notify the Attorney General in 
writing of each change of address and new 
address within ten days from the date of 
such change and furnish with such notice 
such additional information as the Attorney 
General may require by regulation.”. 

Sec. 12, Subsection (b) of section 274 (8 
U.S.C. 1324) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) Any conveyance, including any 
vessel, vehicle, or aircraft, which is used in 
the commission of a violation of subsection 
(a) shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture, 
except that— 

“(A) no conveyance used by any person 
as a common carrier in the transaction of 
business as a common carrier shall be for- 
feited under the provisions of this section 
unless it shall appear that the owner or 
other person in charge of such conveyance 
was a consenting party or privy to the 
illegal act; and 


“(B) no conveyance shall be forfeited 
under the provisions of this section by rea- 
son of any act or omission established by 
the owner thereof to have been committed 
or omitted by any person other than such 
owner while such conveyance was unlaw- 
fully in the possession of a person other 
than the owner in violation of the criminal 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

“(2) Any conveyance subject to seizure 
under this section may be seized without 
warrant if there is probable cause to believe 
the conveyance has been used in a violation 
of subsection (a) and circumstances exist 
where a warrant is not constitutionally 
required. 

“(3) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, summary and judicial forfeiture, and 
condemnation of property for the violation 
of the customs laws; the disposition of such 
property or the proceeds from the sale there- 
of; the remission or mitigation of such for- 
feitures; and the compromise of claims and 
the award of compensation to informers in 
respect of such forfeitures shall apply to 
seizures and forfeitures incurred, or alleged 
to have been incurred, under the provisions 
of this section, insofar as applicable and not 
inconsistent with the provisions hereof, ex- 
cept that duties imposed on custom officers 
or other persons regarding the seizure and 
forfeiture of conveyances under the customs 
laws shall be performed with respect to 
seizures and forfeitures carried out under 
pees provisions of this section by such offi- 

rs or persons authorized for that 
by the Attorney General. Ree 

“(4) Whenever a conveyance is forfeited 
an this section the Attorney General 
y retain the conveyance for official 

“(B) sell the conveyance, in which c 
the proceeds from any such sale abet he 
used to pay all proper expenses of the 
proceeding for forfeiture and sale including 
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expenses of seizure, maintenance of custody, 
advertising, and court costs; or 

“(C) require that the General Services 
Administration take custody of the convey- 
ance and remove it for disposition in accord- 
ance with law. 

“(5) In all suits or actions brought for 
the forfeiture of any conveyance seized 
under this section, where the conveyance is 
claimed by any person, the burden of proof 
shall lie upon such claimant: Provided, 
That probable cause shall be first shown 
for the institution of such suit or action. 
In determining whether probable cause 
exists, any of the following shall be prima 
facie evidence that an alien involved in the 
alleged violation was not lawfully entitled 
to enter, or reside within, the United States: 

“(A) Records of any judicial or adminis- 
trative proceeding in which that alien's 
status was an issue and in which it was 
determined that the allen was not lawfully 
entitled to enter, or reside within the United 
States. 

“(B) Official records of the Service show- 
ing that the allen was not lawfully entitled 
to enter, or reside within, the United States. 

“(C) Testimony, by an immigration officer 
having personal knowledge of the facts 
concerning that alien’s status, that the 
allen was not entitled to enter, or reside 
within, the United States.”. 

Sec. 13. Section 286 (8 U.S.C. 1356) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c) and by inserting “and sub- 
section (b)” in that subsection after 
“Except as otherwise provided in subsection 
(a)”, and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Moneys expended from appropria- 
tions for the Service for the purchase of 
evidence and subsequently recovered shall 
be reimbursed to the current appropriation 
for the Service.”. 

Sec. 14. Section 316(b) (8 U.S.C. 1427(b)) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: “The spouse and dependent unmarried 
sons and daughters who are members of the 
household of a person who qualifies for the 
benefits of this subsection shall also be 
entitled to such benefits during the period 
for which they were residing abroad as 
dependent members of the household of the 
person.”. 

Sec. 15. (a) Section 329(b) (8 U.S.C. 1440 
(b)) is amended by inserting "and" at the 
end of paragraph (3), by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period, and by striking out 
paragraph (5). 

(b) Section 334(a) (8 U.S.C. 1445(a)) 1s 
amended by striking out “and duly verified 
by two witnesses,”’. 

(c) Section 335 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the oaths of peti- 
tioner’s witnesses to the petition for natural- 
ization” in the second sentence of subsection 
(b); 

(2) by striking out subsections (f), (g). 
and (h); and 

(3) by redesignating subsection (1) as sub- 
section (f). 

(a) Section 336 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and the witnesses” 
each place it appears in subsections (a) and 
(b); 

(2) by striking out subsection (c); 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (c); 

(4) by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (d) and striking out the last sen- 
tence thereof; and 

(5) by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (e). 

(e) Section 328(b)(2) (8 U.S.C. 1439(b) 
(2)) is amended by striking out “and section 
336(c)” and “and the witnesses". 


(8 U.S.C. 1446) is 


(8 U.S.C. 1447) 1s 
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Sec. 16. Section 344(c) (8 U.S.C. 1455(c)) 
is amended by striking out “$6,000” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
$40,000". 

Sec. 17. Section 13(b) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 642; 8 U.S.C. 1255b 
(b)), is amended by inserting after “Attor- 
ney General” the first place it appears the 
following: “that the alien has shown com- 
pelling reasons demonstrating both that the 
alien is unable to return to the country 
represented by the government which &c- 
credited the alien or the member of the 
alien's immediate family and that adjust- 
ment of the alien's status to that of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
would be in the national interest,’’. 

Sec. 18. (a) Section 101 (8 U.S.C. 1101) 1s 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Office of Education of 
the United States” in subsection (a) (15) (F) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Education"; 

(2) by striking out the perlod at the end of 
each of subparagraphs (H), (J), and (K) 
of subsection (a) (15) and inserting in Meu 
thereof a semicolon; 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (L) of subsection (a) (15) 
and inserting in Heu thereof “; or”; 

(4) by striking out the second sentence 
of subsection (a) (33); and 

(5) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraphs (C) and (E) of subsec- 
tion (b)(1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or.” 

(b) Section 204 (8 U.S.C. 1154) is amended 
by redesignating the subsection (f), which 
was added by section 7(b) of Public Law 
94-571, as subsection (g). 

(c) Section 212 (8 U.S.C. 1182) is amended 
by adding at the end of the following new 
subsection: 

“(k) Any alien, excludable from the United 
States under paragraph (14), (20), or (21) 
of subsection (a), who is in possession of 
an immigrant visa may, if otherwise ad- 
missible, be admitted in the discretion of 
the Attorney General if the Attorney Gen- 
eral is satisfied that exclusion was not known 
to, and could not have been ascertained by 
the exercise of reasonable diligence by, the 
immigrant before the time of departure of 
the vessel or aircraft from the last port out- 
side the United States and outside foreign 
contiguous territory or, in the case of an 
immigrant coming from foreign contiguous 
territory, before the time of the immigrant’s 
application for admission.”. 

(d) Section 221(a) (8 U.S.C. 1201(a)) is 
amended by striking out the period after 
“is charged” and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma, 

(e) (1) (A) The tenth sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 242 (8 U.S.C. 1252) is 
amended by striking out “or (18)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(18), or (19)”. 

(B) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by striking out "or (18)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(18), or (19)”. 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 244 (8 U.S.C. 
1254) is amended by inserting “(other than 
an alien described in section 241(a)(19))” 
after “in the case of an alien” in the mat- 
ter before paragraph (1). 

(f) Section 244(d) 1254(d)) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “nonpreference”, and 

(2) by striking out “203(a)(7)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “201(a) or 202(a)”. 

(g) Section 309 (8 US.C. 1409) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(3), (4), (5), and 
(7) of section 301(a)" in subsection (a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof (c), (d), (e), and 
(g) of section 301”, and 

(2) by striking out “301(a)(7)" In sub- 
section (b) and inserting in leu thereof 
“301(g)"". 

(h) Sections 320(b), 321(b), and 322(b) 
(8 U.S.C. 1431(b), 1482(b), 1433(b)) are 


(8 U.S.C. 
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ach amended by striking out “a child adopt- 
oe whil under the age of sixteen years who” 
and inverting in Meu thereof “an adopted 

nly if the child”. 
ay q ie fourth sentence of section 337(a) 
(8 US.U. 1448(a)) is amended by striking 
out “or 323". 

(j) Section 341 (8 U.S.C. 1452) is amended 
by striking out “(3), (4), (5), or (7) of 
section ‘01(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(c), (a), (e), or (g) of section 301”. 

(k) Scction 349 (8 U.S.C. 1481), as amend- 
ed by section 4 of Public Law 95-432, is 
amended by striking out the second “(a)” 
after “349.”. 

(1) Section 351 (8 U.S.C. 1483) is amend- 
ed-— 

(1) by striking out “paragraphs (7), (8), 
and (9) of section 349” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs 
(6) and (7) of section 349(a)”, and 

(2) by striking out (5), and (6)" in 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and (5)”. 

(m) Section 404 (8 U.S.C. 1101 note is 
amended by inserting “(other than chapter 
2 of title 1V)" after “this Act”. 

(n) The table of contents is amended by 
striking ont the items relating to sections 
350, 352, 353, 354, and 355. 

(0) (1) Section 1429 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“subsection (e)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subsection (d)”. 

(2) The Act of March 16, 1956 (8 U.S.C. 
140ija) is amended by striking out “301(a) 
(7)"" and inserting in lieu thereof “301(g)"’. 

Sec. 19. The numerical limitations con- 
tained in sections 201 and 202 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act shall not apply 
to any alien who is present in the United 
States and who, on or before June 1, 1978— 

(1) qualified as a nonpreference immi- 
grant under section 203(a)(8) of such Act 
(as In effect on June 1, 1978); 

(2) was determined to be exempt from 
the Jabor certification requirement of sec- 
tion 2)2(n)(14) of such Act because the 
alien had actually invested, before such 
date, capitu] in an enterprise in the United 
States of which the alien became a principal 
manager und which employed a person or 
persons (Olher than the spouse or children 
of the alien) who are citizens of the United 
States or aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence; and 

(3) applied for adjustment of status to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence. 

Sec. 20. (a) (1) The Attorney General and 
the Secretary of State are authorized to 
establish a pilot program (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “program”) 
under which the requirement of section 
212(a) (26) (B) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act may be waived by the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State acting 
jointly in the case of an alien who— 

(A) is applying for admission during fiscal 
year 1981 a sa nonimmigrant visitor (de- 
scribed in section 101(a) (15) (B) of the 1m- 
migration and Nationality Act) for a period 
not exceeding ninety days; 

(B) is a national of a country which— 

(1) extends, or has agreed to extend, re- 
ciprocal ptivileges to citizens and nationals 
of the United States; and 

(li) has heen designated as a pilot country 
under subsection (b); 

(C) before such admission completes such 
immigration form as the Attorney General 
shall establish under paragraph (3) and 
execute.: a waiver of review and appeal de- 
scribed in paragraph (4); 

(1)) has a round-trip, nonrefundable. non- 
transferable, open-dated transportation tick- 
et which— 

(1) is Issued by a carrier which has en- 


tered into an agreement described in sub- 
section (c), and 
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(ii) guarantees transport of the alien out 
of the United States at the end of the alien's 
visit; and 

(E) has been determined not to represent 
a threat to the welfare, safety, or security of 
the United States; except that no such alien 
may be admitted without a visa under this 
section if the alien failed to comply with the 
conditions of any previous admission as a 
nonimmigrant. The program may not be 
put into operation until the screening and 
monitoring system described in paragraph 
(2) is operational and the form described in 
Paragraph (3) has been produced. 

(2) The Attorney General in cooperation 
with the Secretary of State shall develop 
and establish an arrival and departure con- 
trol system to screen and monitor the arrival 
and departure into the United States of non- 
immigrant visitors receiving a visa waiver 
under the program. 

(3) The Attorney General shall develop a 
form for use under the program. Such form 
shall be consistent and compatible with the 
control system developed under paragraph 
(2). Such form shall provide for, among other 
items— 

(A) a summary description of the condi- 
tions for excluding nonimmigrant visitors 
from the United States under this section 
and section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; 

(B) a description of the conditions of en- 
try with a waiver under this section, includ- 
ing the limitation of such entry to ninety 
days, and the consequences of failure to 
abide by such conditions; and 

(C) questions for the alien to answer con- 
cerning any previous denial of the alien’s 
application for a visa. 


(4) No alien may be provided a waiver 
under this section unless the alien has 
waived any right (A) to review or appeal 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of the immigration officer's determination as 
to the admissability of the alien at the port 
of entry into the United States or (B) to 
contest any action for deportation against 
the alien. 


(b) The Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of State acting jointly may designate up 
to five countries as pilot countries for pur- 
poses of this section. A country may not be 
designated as a pilot country unless the sum 
of (1) the total number of refusals during 
fiscal year 1979 of nonimmigrant visitor visas 
for nationals of that country and (2) the 
total number of nationals of that country 
who were excluded from admission or with- 
drew their application for admission during 
fiscal year 1979 as a nonimmigrant visitor, 
was less than 2 per centum of the total num- 
ber of nonimmigrant visitor visas for na- 
tionals of that country which were granted 
or refused during such fiscal year. 

(c) The agreement referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) (2)(D) (i) is an agreement between 
& carrier and the Attorney General under 
which the carrier agrees, in consideration of 
the waiver of the visa requirement with re- 
spect to a nonimmigrant visitor under this 
section— 

(1) to indemnify the United States against 
any costs for the transportation of the alien 
from the United States if the visitor is re- 
fused admission to the United States or re- 
mains in the United States unlawfully after 
the ninety-day period described in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A), 

(2) to notify the Attorney General when 
the carrier has transported such a visitor to 
the United States and upon the expiration 
of the ninety-day period described in subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A) if the visitor has not used 
the return portion of the ticket within such 
ninety-day period, and 

(3) to submit daily to immigration officers 
any immigration forms received with respect 
to nonimmigrant visitors provided a waiver 
under this section. 
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The Attorney General may terminate such 
an agreement with five days notice to the 
carrier for the carrier's failure to meet such 
requirements. 

(d)(1) Notwithstanding section 214(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, no 
alien admitted to the United States without 
a visa under this section shall be permitted 
to remain in the United States as a nonim- 
migrant alien for a period exceeding ninety 
days from the date of the alien's admission. 

(2) Notwithstanding sections 245 and 248 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, no 
alien admitted to the United States without 
a visa under this section may have his status 
adjusted under either such section. 

(e) The Attorney General and the Secre- 
tary of State, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, shall jointly monitor 
the program, shall conduct an analysis and 
study of the extent to which preclearance 
and preexamination immigration inspection 
abroad and inspection procedures (including 
one-stop and citizen-bypass procedures and 
expanded use of data processing systems) at 
United States’ ports of entry can be utilized 
or modified to facilitate international travel, 
and shall report to Congress (not later than 
April 1, 1982) on the program and on such 
analysis and study. 

Sec. 21. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), and in section 5(c), the amend- 
ments made by this Act shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b)(1) The amendments made by section 
2(&) shall apply on and after the first day of 
the sixth month beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendment made by section 16 
Shall apply to fiscal years beginning on or 
after October 1, 1980. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from New York (Ms. HoLTZ- 
MAN) will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
FIsH) will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from New York (Ms. HOLTZMAN). 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7273 is a noncontroversial legislative 
package that will improve the efficiency 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, promote a more equitable ap- 
plication of the immigration laws, and 
at the same time save several millions 
of dollars over the next few years. 

A few minor changes in the substitute 
committee amendment are included in 
my motion to suspend. The proposed 
changes are: First, deletion from the 
committee bill of provisions relating to 
G-4 (international organization) aliens 
and suspension of deportation proce- 
dures; and second, inclusion of the tech- 
nical amendment recommended by the 
Department of Justice to INS’ enforce- 
ment authority. These changes were 
made to accommodate concerns of cer- 
tain minority members on the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Speaker, with these changes, the 
legislation has overwhelming bipartisan 
support, having been approved unani- 
mously by my Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, Refugees and International 
Law, and on voice vote by the full Ju- 
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diciary Committee. It is strongly sup- 
ported by the administration. 

H.R. 7273 is the product of lengthy 
study and deliberation by the subcom- 
mittee, which commenced with submis- 
sion on April 30, 1979, of an administra- 
tion proposal to “improve the efficiency 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service.” 

Virtually all the provisions recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice 
are embodied in H.R. 7273, which I 
originally introduced in August 1979. In 
addition, the committee bill includes a 
number of housekeeping provisions, 
some stemming from our consideration 
of private immigration bills, and others 
relating to unnecessary and burdensome 
congressional reporting requirements. 
Both sets of provisions are intended to 
promote a fuller and more efficient ad- 
ministration of our immigration law. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill accomplishes 
these objectives by eliminating some of 
the inequities in existing law; deleting 
certain requirements that have proved 
to be impractical and unproductive; and 
clarifying certain provisions that have 
been affected by confusing and some- 
times, conflicting administrative and 
judicial decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to 
save millions of dollars for the taxpayers 
and thousands of work hours for immi- 
gration officials by eliminating unneces- 
sary reporting requirements to Congress 
by INS and by eliminating unnecessary 
reporting requirements by aliens. It also 
eliminates some naturalization require- 
ments which will free up additional Im- 
migration Service personnel time to deal 
with the very lengthy backlog that now 
exist in the naturalization process. Not 
only will this legislation save millions 
of dollars, but in addition it will reduce 
the private bill caseload of the Congress 
of the United States. It will do this by 
increasing the age for adoption of foreign 
born children; by granting permanent 
resident status for certain investors who 
have entered the United States; by 
changing provisions with respect to for- 
eign medical graduates; and also by per- 
mitting the Department of Justice to 
waive the absolute bar to admission for 
those convicted of certain minor drug 
offenses, primarily in cases of family 
reunification. 

In addition, the bill is designed to help 
more effectively enforce the immigration 
laws. It does this by strengthening the 
forfeiture provisions under which the 
Immigration Services seizes vehicles, 
ships, and the like, that are used in the 
transportation of illegal aliens to the 
United States or within the United 
States. It also separates for the first time 
academic and nonacademic student visas 
so that more careful control can be ex- 
ercised by INS over students coming to 
the United States. In addition, it reforms 
the deportation requirement and extends 
to the Government the same rights with 
respect to exclusion that now exist in de- 
portation cases. 

Presently, we can deport a person un- 
der exclusion proceeding only to the 
country “whence he came.” If that coun- 
try is unwilling to accept him, then he 
cannot be deported at all. 
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This bill will also eliminate some in- 
equities in the present immigration law. 
For example, this bill does away with 
discrimination against the fathers of il- 
legitimate children. In an important 
step, the bill also places for the first time 
restrictions on the ability of the Immi- 
gration Service to inquire into the pri- 
vate sex lives of people under its juris- 
diction. Thus adultery is no longer an 
automatic bar to naturalization. 
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The bill also has another provision of 
concern to a number of States and locali- 
ties around this country. It relates to the 
problem of foreign medical graduates 
who have been used to staff municipal 
and other hospitals. Four years ago the 
Congress permitted hospitals in this 
country that had been utilizing foreign 
medical graduates who did not pass 
qualifying examinations to have 4 years 
within which to phase out their reliance 
on them. Many of these institutions did 
not take advantage of the 4-year pe- 
riod and continued to use fore‘gn medical 
graduates who could not pass the visa 
qualifying examination. 

So, we find ourselves confronted today 
with the same situation we were in 4 
years ago. This bill provides a 2-year 
extension of the substantial disruption 
waiver period. But it holds the feet of the 
hospitals, so to speak, to the fire, by in- 
sisting on regular reporting requirements 
and regular monitoring by the Secretary 
of HHS in order to assure that there is 
a proper phas'ng out of the use of foreign 
medical graduates. 

It seems to me inexcusable to permit 
“second classes” of medical care in this 
country for the poor and disadvantaged 
citizens by foreign medical graduates 
who have not passed certain qualifying 
exams and do not otherwise qualify for 
entry to the United States. We ought to 
have decent and competent medical care 
for all Americans. 

Finally, this bill experiments with 
respect to attracting additional tourism 
to the United States. It sets up a pilot 
project which will waive certain visa re- 
quirements for residents of a limited 
number of countries over a limited pe- 
riod of time to see whether or not this 
will encourage additional tourism to the 
United States. The bill, however, also 
contains strict provisions to assure that 
we will not be burdened with illegal 
aliens should such an experiment be 
undertaken. 

Hearings were held on this provision. 
It received substantial support from 
many organizations that are concerned 
with tourism. I think it is an important 
experiment, and I would hope that this 
provision as well as the other provisions 
of the bill would be adopted. 

Let me now briefly highlight some of 
the major, less technical provisions of 
the bill: 

Section 2 creates a new nonimmigrant 
classification for nonacademic students. 
This will enable INS to exercise greater 
control over this category of nonimmi- 
grants and thereby minimize the inci- 
dence of abuse and misuse of student 
visas by nonacademic students and in- 
stitutions. This section also allows the 
natural father of an illegitimate child 
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to extend or receive the same immigra- 
tion benefits as the natural mother. 

Section 3 eliminates unnecessary pa- 
perwork by deleting the requirement that 
approved third and sixth preference visa 
petitions be reported to the Congress—a 
totally unproductive task. 

Section 4 allows the Attorney General 
in cases of extreme hardship to waive in- 
admissability for minor drug-related ac- 
tivities by persons who are spouses, par- 
ents or children of citizens or permanent 
residents. At the current time, all types 
of criminal offenses—with the exception 
of murder—are waiverable and it makes 
no sense permanently to bar minor drug 
violators who have immediate relatives 
here from entry to this country. Drug 
cases have constituted one of the largest 
categories of private immigration bills 
considered and approved by the commit- 
tee for the last several Congresses. Over 
the years, as a member of the Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee, I have witnessed the 
severe hardship that has resulted from 
current law and this is particularly the 
case for alien spouses of U.S. citizens 
who have been convicted of possesssion 
of small amounts of marihuana. 

Section 5 resolves several problems re- 
garding foreign medical graduates. In 
particular, it grants permanent resident 
status to foreign medical graduates 
(FMG’s) if they have been in this coun- 
try for a lengthy time or if they have 
practiced in underserved areas. As I 
have already mentioned it also extends 
the so-called “substantial disruption 
waiver” period to prevent a health-care 
crisis in localities and States which are 
beavily dependent on FMG’s. I should 
mention that a similar provision extend- 
ing the waiver period for 1 year is cur- 
rently contained in S. 988. I wish to make 
it clear that the provisions contained in 
H.R. 7273 are intended to supersede the 
limited approach contained in S. 988. 

Section 7 allows excludable aliens to be 
deported to a variety of different coun- 
tries, as opposed to existing law which 
limits deportation of such aliens to the 
country from “whence they came.” 

Section 11 eliminates the annual alien 
registration requirement but continues 
to require aliens to notify INS as to 
changes of address. According to CBO, 
this alone will save $800,000 annually. 

Section 12 makes several revisions to 
INS’ authority to seize and forfeit con- 
veyances used in smuggling and trans- 
porting illegal aliens. In interpreting and 
implementing this provision, the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be guided by the 
more detailed legislative history con- 
tained in the committee’s report on H.R. 
8115. 

Section 15 eliminates certain naturali- 
zation requirements, including the need 
for two witnesses, whose utility is of 
marginal value. This section will result 
in a savings of $1 million annually. 

Section 16 allows State courts with 
jurisdiction to naturalize aliens to retain 
up to $20,000 in naturalization fees, 
rather than the current $3,000. This will 
more adequately compensate the State 
courts for the increased volume of nat- 
uralization petitions and concomitant in- 
crease in costs associated with processing 
the petitions. This more generous re- 
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imbursement formula is necessary in 
order to assure that these courts do not 
withdraw from the naturalization 
process. 

Section 20 provides for the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State 
jointly to establish a l-year pilot pro- 
gram under which most tourists and 
business visitors from selected foreign 
countries would not be required to obtain 
nonimmigrant visas before traveling to 
the United States. 

This bill goes a long way toward elim- 
inating the requirements that presently 
confront the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service with redtape, unnecessary 
paperwork, and laws that are difficult to 
administer. This is a small but important 
step forward; obviously much more work 
needs to be done first, to get the Immi- 
gration Service to a point at which it can 
effectively enforce the laws, and second, 
to reform the laws so they can be ef- 
ficiently and easily administered and are 
fair and equitable as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, I yield myself 
such time as I might consume. 

Mr, Sp:aker, I wish to join my col- 
league and subcommittee chairman in 
support of this bill, H.R. 7273. Ms. HOLTZ- 
MAN has described the details of the bill, 
and I will not add to that description. 


However, I do wish to set out what I 
feel is the need for this type of bill at 
this time. I believe we can all agree that 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is an agency in severe troub‘e 
and in need of positive assistance. Dur- 
ing the Department of Justice authoriza- 
tion, and again during House considera- 
tion of the Department of Justice appro- 
priations bill, we added significant new 
funding to assist the Immigration and 
Natura‘ization Service to carry out its 
mandate. Such additional funding dealt 
with border patrol and inspection posi- 
tions so that the Immigration Service 
could regain some control over our 
borders. 

The bill we consider today makes sev- 
eral legislative changes which will free 
the Service of unnecessary and time- 
consuming activities that use man-hovrs 
without maxing any contribution to the 
execution of the laws which the Service 
is charged to enforce. Reports to the Con- 
gress that are now required have been 
added over the years, but their usefulness 
no longer exists. Court decisions have 
made sections of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act impossible to enforce. 
Other sections of the law have become 
meaningless and ineffective. 

I am the first to agree that the entire 
Immigration and Nationality Act is in 
need of a thorough revision. Four Mem- 
bers of this House serve on the Select 
Commission on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy, which is charged with, among 
other things, recommending such a revi- 
sion. Our Subcommittee on Immigration 
will most certainly consider all the rec- 
ommendations of the Select Commission, 
during the next Congress. 

The bill we consider today was drafted 
to avoid inclusion of far-reaching end 
significant new policy directions. The 
changes made, in addition to those elimi- 
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nating meaningless reports and duties 
currently imposed on the Immigration 
Service, have their basis in private legis- 
lation which we have considered. For 
example, granting the Attorney General 
discretion to waive minor drug convic- 
tions merely shifts the discretion that 
has been often exercised by the subcom- 
mittee in private legislation in favor of 
close relatives of U.S. citizens who are 
at this time permanently barred from 
entering this country because of such 
drug conviction. 

I think this bill will help the Immigra- 
tion Service without sacrificing any pro- 
tection of our citizens and the law en- 
forcement function which we have given 
the Service. In fact, it should allow the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to carry out its mandate more effectively 
by freeing it from meaningless tasks. 

I am happy to support this bill and 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will be happy to yield to 
the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McC.tory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, I want to 
commend the gentlewoman from New 
York and the gentleman from New York 
for bringing this important legislation to 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill as amended as it now is being con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules. As 
I indicated in my additional views as set 
forth in the report on this bill. I am in 
support of the major objectives of the 
bill. Fhe measure frees the Immigration 
Service of many meaningless and time- 
consuming tasks that otherwise occupy 
the time of the staff of that Service to 
the detriment of the enforcement of our 
overall immigration policies. I concur 
with the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
FisH) in that the Immigration Service 
is definitely an agency that needs the 
significant assistance, and we in this 
House have tried to provide that as far as 
personnel is concerned. Today we have 
the opportunity to provide additional as- 
sistance to the Service by removing some 
of the outdated and meaningless func- 
tions which it must perform under cur- 
rent law. 

I specifically want to indicate my ap- 
preciation to the chairman and ranking 
member of the subcommittee that the 
provisions dealing with the families of 
employees of international organiza- 
tions have been removed from the bill as 
considered. As I indicated in my addi- 
tional views, I do not necessarily oppose 
this provision but merely object to the 
methods by which it was attached to the 
bill. I will urge subcommittee hearings 
to be held at an early date during the 
next Congress, and I trust that this is- 
sue can be resolved quickly in the next 
session. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to join with 
my Other colleagues from the Judiciary 
Committee and urge the suspension of 
the rules and passage of this legislation. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PANETTA) . 
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Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. 

Speak'ng on behalf of the gentle- 
woman from Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI) 
I would like to ask the following ques- 
tions in order to gain an understand- 
ing of section 4, subparagraphs 3 of H.R. 
7273, a provision which would grant the 
Attorney General the discretion to allow 
the immigration of certain individuals 
convicted of drug offenses in foreign na- 
tions. Specifically, I am interested in the 
answers to the following questions: 

Is this provision designed to provide 
administrative relief to American citizen 
spouses and their alien spouses who are 
now deportable or who have been forced 
to live in foreign countries against their 
wishes and apart from their families and 
in-laws in the United States due to a 
drug conviction of the alien spouse? 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, the answer is 
“Yes.” The purpose and intent of this 
bill, and our understanding of it is that 
if an alien is subject to deportation under 
section 241(a) (11) for a minor drug of- 
fense committed within the United 
States and is the subject of a waiver with 
respect to the offense under section 212 
(h), as amended, the Attorney General 
could adjust the alien’s status without 
requiring the alien to depart from the 
United States and to re-enter if a visa 
number is immediately available. If none 
is currently available, the Attorney Gen- 
eral should at his discretion delay depor- 
tation until one becomes available. 

Mr. PANETTA. Is it the intent of H.R. 
7273 to broaden the scope of “extreme 
hardship” to include such cases? 


Ms. HOLTZMAN. I think the answer 
to the gentleman’s question is obviously 
“Yes.” The purpose of this legislation is 
obviously not to force an American citi- 
zen to choose between living with a 
Spouse or close relative and remaining 
abroad or leaving the spouse or relative 
in order to live in the United States. This 
provision is not designed to split up fam- 
ilies, but to permit their unification. 

A situation of extreme hardship, in my 
judgment, and the judgment of the sup- 
porters of this legislation, would be a sit- 
uation in which close family relations 
were seperated. I would hope that that 
would be understood. 

Let me be absolutely clear, it is our in- 
tent that in the case of an alien who has 
committed a minor drug offense and 
whose immediate family includes citizens 
or permanent residents of the United 
States, the exclusion or deportation of 
the alien from the United States and 
consequent separation from these fam- 
ily members does constitute an “extreme 
hardship” within the meaning of section 
212(h), as amended. In the committee’s 
application of its rules relating to “unu- 
sual hardship” to cases of private immi- 
gration legislation, we have consistently 
interpreted “hardship” to include such 
cases. 

Mr. PANETTA. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ). 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairlady. I rise for the 
purpose of asking a question. In connec- 
tion with what the gentlewoman referred 
to, which I think is section 20 on page 31, 
with respect to a new program or a pilot 
program that is visualized in this legisla- 
tion, and the reason I rise is because on 
page 34, in explaining further the method 
of carrying out this program, and I inter- 
pret the program to be for the purposes 
of promoting tourism, it says: 

The Attorney General and the Secretary of 
State, acting jointly may designate up to five 
countries as pilot countries for purposes of 
this section. 


Then, it goes on and it defines some 
conditions that would disqualify or qual- 
ify the countries. 

My question is: Are these conditions 
herein set forth intended to disqualify or 
qualify a country such as Mexico, for 
example? 

o 1600 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. The conditions apply 
to all of the countries of the world and 
each country would have to meet them 
in order to qualify. I would say to the 
gentleman probably very few countries 
would be able to meet those require- 
ments, but I cannot answer with respect 
to Mexico. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LUNGREN) . 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of this bill. As a member 
of the subcommittee that has been deal- 
ing with this particular subject for some 
period of time, it has been evident to 
me, as I think it has been to all of the 
members of the subcommittee, that the 
INS truly is one agency of Government 
which needs a lot of work. I think those 
of us on the subcommittee have worked 
in good faith over the last 2 years to 
attempt to make some modification to 
allow them to work for better than they 
have in the past. 

One of the things we have attempted 
to do in this particular bill is to stream- 
line some of the procedures which will 
allow, I think, a more efficient and less 
expensive working of the INS. 

To give one example, one section elimi- 
nates the two-witness requirement for 
naturalization. The Acting Commissioner 
of INS testified before our subcommit- 
tee: 

Witnesses selected by the petitioner are 
unlikely to reveal its faults, if any. 


We have eliminated the requirement 
for two witnesses and it is estimated by 
the Congressional Budget Office that this 
provision alone could give us a savings 
of $1 million in the year 1981. 

Similarly, as those of us on the Im- 
migration Subcommittee are required to 
pass on a number of required bills, I 
think there come to our attention some 
changes which ought to be made. For 
instance, one section of this bill raises 
the age for consideration of entry into 
the United States of foreign-born 
adopted children from 14 to 16 years of 
age. The subcommittee has historically 
enacted legislation for adopted children 
in this age period for those people who 
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otherwise meet all the general require- 
ments of the law. 

We had a subcommittee meeting just 
this morning in which we had a number 
of different cases brought to our atten- 
tion where there was no need for action 
by the subcommittee on maybe three or 
four children from a family that were 
being adopted but there was for one be- 
cause that one child happened to fall 
within the category of 14 to 16 years of 
age. Based on the experience we have had 
we have made the recommendation in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Another section which I would sug- 
gest is important and which I requested 
be included in the subcommittee draft 
provides for the adjustment of status of 
certain investors who have qualified for 
nonpreference visas prior to June 1, 1978, 
but who, due to a change in the law, 
have no reasonable expectation of ob- 
taining a visa in the near future, In 
other words, these were individuals who 
had in many ways been enticed to come 
into the United States for investment 
purposes with the promise that they 
would receive a number, a preference 
number, which would allow them to 
apply ultimately for permanent residence 
status here and following that citizen- 
ship. Once they got over here, we made 
a change in the law which basically 
meant they would never get a number. 


As far as they are personally con- 
cerned, they have no difficulty as long 
as they stay in the United States. I 
had two specific instances in my own 
district in which families had come 
over here, availed themselves of the law 
as it existed at that time- but now, be- 
cause of the change in the law, are in 
a status which does not allow them to 
leave the United States. 

I had one couple who had an 8-year- 
old child in a foreign country whom 
they wished to bring to this country 
sometime in the future. With this quirk 
in the law they cannot leave this coun- 
try in order to bring their child back 
with them. These people have acted in 
good faith, they have made commit- 
ments to this country in terms of their 
investment, in terms of their continued 
presence here and I think all this does 
is alleviate an unintended difficulty in 
the law. It only applies to a few hun- 
dred people. At least that is the estimate 
we have received from the Department 
of State and from INS upon our request. 
In other words, I think this particular 
bill tightens up a number of things 
which needed attention, which came to 
our attention over the last couple of 
years, in ways that make INS work a 
little bit more effectively than they have. 


I have been told, for instance, in the 
INS office in Los Angeles they have more 
than 10 people who do nothing but look 
for lost files 100 percent of the time. 
If you go into the INS office in Los An- 
geles—I know it is very similar in New 
York—you will find that they have 
stacks and stacks of files in shoe boxes 
because we have never given them the 
ability to make some changes and to 
come into the computer age. Some of 
our Government agencies are barely 
into the 20th century. I suggest the INS 
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is barely into the 19th Century because 
of the difficulty they have experienced in 
getting any backup, frankly, from the 
Congress. 

Last, I would point out one other 
small inequity in the law which I think 
this bill addresses. At the present time, 
the customs officials have the right under 
certain circumstances to seize vessels 
and vehicles which are utilized in the il- 
legal transport, for instance, of drugs 
into this country. Unfortunately, because 
of the law which has existed until this 
time, Border Patrol officers do not have 
the same ability to seize vehicles and 
vessels which are utilized to bring in hu- 
man cargo. That is the question of the 
transportation of illegal aliens into this 
country. This anomaly of the law has al- 
lowed a situation to exist whereby you 
can go on the border and talk with 
Border Patrol officers and find that they 
have found the same car utilized on nu- 
merous occasions to bring in illegal 
aliens. This will make a small change in 
that law which will allow us, with respect 
to the INS, to utilize the same law en- 
forcement mechanisms that we now give 
to the customs officials in dealing with 
traffic of things such as narcotics. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this particular 
bill, although it is important, and ad- 
dresses a number of problems that exist 
and, therefore, might be considered 
somewhat comprehensive, should not be 
considered controversial in any way. I 
would ask that the Members on both 
sides of the aisle give this bill their full 
support. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to compliment the members 
of the Subcommittee on Immigration for 
the diligence that they have shown in 
trying to resolve the many problems that 
the Immigration Service faces. I want to 
thank them for their cooperation in 
making this legislation possible and other 
important legislation upon which the 
subcommittee has acted. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will make 
major improvements in the operation of 
the Immigration Service. It will remove 
redtape and unnecessary paperwork 
and will make the enforcement of the 
laws more effective and more equitable. 
I urge its passage. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Ms. HOLTZMAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to say that I 
have enjoyed my experience on this side 
of the aisle when the Chair of the sub- 
committee upon which we all three serve 
has brought legislation to this floor. I 
want to thank her for her graciousness 
to the minoritv during this Congress and 
for the leadership she has shown on the 
subcommittee and for the cooperation we 
have had. 

I thank the gentlewoman very much. 

Ms. HOLTZMAN, I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 
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I yield back the balance of my time. 
@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my support for H.R. 7273, the 
Immigration and Nationality Act Amend- 
ments of 1980. This measure contains 
many good provisions which will simplify 
and make more efficient the work of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

In particular, I want to address my- 
self to section 20 of the bill, which would 
establish a visa waiver “pilot program” 
for nonimmigrant visitors to the United 
States. I have worked for many years to 
allow implementation of a similar pro- 
gram designed specifically for the terri- 
tory of Guam. H.R. 848, my bill in this 
Congress, calls for waiving visa require- 
ments for aliens visiting Guam for not 
more than 15 days. H.R. 7273 would give 
the same boost to my home island's tour- 
ist industry, provided the proposed pilot 
program includes Japan among the 
maximum of five countries to be desig- 
nated as “pilot countries.” 

Guam depends on tourism as a prime 
part of its nonmilitary and nongovern- 
mental economy. The largest portion of 
our tourist trade is from Japan. In 1979 
almost 200,000 people traveled to Guam 
from Japan by airplane out of a total 
264,000 visitor air arrivals. Our experi- 
ence on Guam indicates there has been 
virtually no overstay problem or other 
tourist-related difficulty with Japanese 
, tourists. The territory of Guam would 
benefit greatly from the visa waiver pilot 
program authorized in H.R. 7273 if the 
Attorney General and Secretary of State 
designate Japan as one of the pilot 
countries. 

I strongly urge the House’s approval 
of H.R. 7273 and its visa waiver pilot pro- 
gram provision. 

Thank you.@ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentlewoman from New York (Ms. 
Ho.tzmMan) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R, 7273, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted is favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Ms. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 7273, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNITY AND STATE ENERGY 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill (S. 1280) to provide assistance to 
States and to political subdivisions 
within States to promote national energy 
objectives, and for other purpose, as 
amended. f 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 1280 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

(a) SHorr TrrLe.—This Act may be cited 
as the “Community and State Energy Plan- 
ning Assistance Act of 1980". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENT.— 

Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Definitions. 
TITLE I—COMMUNITY ENERGY 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
Grants to assist local community 
energy planning. 
Grants to assist implementation of 
community energy plans. 
Authorization of appropriations. 
Allocation of grants. 
General provisions 
grants. 
Sec. 106. Annual reports. 
TITLE II—IMPROVEMENTS IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EXISTING STATE ENERGY 
PLANNING PROGRAMS 


Sec. 201. Consolidation and coordination of 
certain State energy grant pro- 
grams. 

202. Reprograming of certain State en- 
ergy grant funds. 


TITLE III—STATE LONG-RANGE 
ENERGY PLANS 


301. Grants for State long-range energy 
planning. 

302. Authorization of appropriations. 

303. Allocation of grants. 

304. General provisions 
grants. 


Sec. 2. DEFINITIONS. 


For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “applicant” means any unit 
of local government applying for a grant un- 
der section 101 or 102, or any combination 
of such units which files an application for 
such a grant. 

(2) The term “conservation” means a re- 
duction of inefficient energy consumption 
or an increase in the efficiency of energy use. 

(3) The term “Governor” means the chief 
executive officer of a State, or the designee 
of such officer. 


(4) The term “renewable resource” means 
any source of energy that is regenerative or 
essentially inexhaustible, including solar, 
wind, low-head hydroelectric, biomass, and 
ocean systems energy, but not including 
nuclear fission and fusion materials. 


(5) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Energy. 

(6) The term “State” means each of the 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

(7) The term “unit of local government” 
means the government of a county, mu- 
nicipality, or township, which is a unit of 
general purpose government (determined on 
the basis of the same principles as are used 
by the Bureau of the Census for general 
statistical purposes) and the District of 
Columbia. Such term also means the recog- 
nized body of an Jndian tribe (as defined in 
section 412 of the Energy Conservation and 
Production Act) which governing body per- 
forms substantial governmental functions. 

TITLE I—COMMUNITY ENERGY 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 101. Grants To Assist LOCAL COMMU- 
NITY ENERGY PLANNING. 

(a) Grants.—"n accordance with this sec- 
tion, section 105, and such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe, the Secretary may 
commit to make, a grant to any applicant 
for the costs of preparing a local energy plan. 

(b) Loca, ENERGY PLAN.—(1) For purposes 
of this section, a local energy plan is a plan 
of a unit of local government (or a combina- 


Sec. 101. 


Sec. 102. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


103. 
104. 


105. regarding 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec, 
Sec. 


Sec. regarding 
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tion of such units of government) which, 
when implemented, will— 

(A) provide for energy conservation; 

(B) encourage the use of renewable re- 
sources through technologies which are com- 
mercially available; or 

(C) result in a combination of such con- 
servation and renewable resource usage. 

(2) In addition to the requirements of 
paragraph (1), each local energy plan shall— 

(A) include recommendations for conser- 
vation of energy used in buildings owned by 
any unit of local government covered by the 
plan, as well as energy used in vehicle fleet 
and equipment operation, street and build- 
ing lighting, traffic management, heating and 
cooling, and other municipal services and 
activities; and 

(B) provide for coordination with Federal 
and State energy use and conservation pro- 
grams, activities, and objectives. 

(c) AMOUNT or Grant.—(1) The amount 
of any grant under this section for any ap- 
plicant shall not exceed 80 percent of the 
reasonable costs paid or incurred by the ap- 
plicant in preparing a local energy plan. The 
availability of financial assistance to an ap- 
plicant under other provisions of Federal 
law shall be taken into account in determin- 
ing the amount of any grant under this sec- 
tion to that applicant. 


(2) The Secretary shall establish criteria 
for determining the amount of any grant 
under this section, which criteria shall in- 
clude the population and other relevant 
characteristics of the applicant. 


(d) APPLICATION; OPPORTUNITY FoR LOCAL 
PUBLIC COMMENT.—(1) A grant under this 
section shall be provided only upon the ap- 
proval by the Secretary of an application 
containing the information required under 
subsection (f). 


(2) An applicant shall provide for reason- 
able notice and opportunity for public com- 
ment on any application before it is sub- 
mitted under this section. 

(3) During the public comment period, the 
applicant shall provide a copy of any such 
proposed application to the Governor of the 
State in which the unit or units of local gov- 
ernment are located. 

(e) PERIOD ALLOWED FoR FILING APPLICA- 
TION.—(1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless— 

(A) written notice of intent to apply for 
such grant is filed with the Secretary dur- 
ing the 6-month period beginning on the 
date on which funds are first appropriated 
for this title; and 

(B) the grant application is filed with the 
Secretary during the 12-month period after 
notice of intent is filed under subparagraph 
(A). 

(2) The Secretary may extend the periods 
for filing any notice of intent or application 
under this subsection. 

(f) CONTENTS OF APPLICATIONS.—Any ap- 
plication for a grant under this section for 
preparation of a local energy plan shall in- 
clude— 

(1) a statement of the purposes of the plan 
for which a grant is sought under this sec- 
tion, including the types of energy use the 
applicant anticipates will be considered un- 
der the plan; 

(2) a commitment that upon the develop- 
ment of the plan the applicant will under- 
take oversight and review of the plan and 
any activities taken under the plan, together 
with such assurances as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate that resources will be 
available for such purposes; 

(3) a statement of the source of funds for 
covering those costs of preparing the plan 
which are not covered by any grant under 
this title; 

(4) a summary of the comments on the 
application received by the applicant under 
subsection (d) (2); and 

(5) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may require. 
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lication shall be simple and con- 
re Sac a and shall require only such in- 
formation as may be necessary to allow the 
Secretary to efficiently and effectively con- 

h application. 
Ota gy see Approvat.—(1) After 
consideration of any grant application under 
this section and subject to the availability of 
funds, the Secretary may approve a grant 
under this section if the Secretary finds that 
the requirements of this title regarding such 
application have been met. 

(2) In determining whether to approve 
any grant application, the Secretary shall 
take into account whether the unit or units 
of local government have energy plans and 
the adequacy of such plans. 

(3) Any grant under this section shall be 
on terms and conditions which the Secre- 
tary determines are appropriate and which 
are consistent with the purposes of this Act. 
The terms and conditions shall— 

(A) provide that the local energy plan 
will be completed and submitted to the Sec- 
retary on the date specified In the grant ap- 
plication (which shall not be later than 24 
months after the date of the grant ap- 
proval) ; 

(B) require that, before submittal to the 
Secretary, the applicant— 

(i) will make copies of the proposed plan 
available to the public and provide an op- 
portunity (of not less than 60 days’ dura- 
tion) for oral or written public comment, 
and 

(ii) may make such modifications in the 
plan as the applicant considers appropriate 
on the basis of the public comments; and 

(C) require implementation of any aspects 
of the plan which do not require substantial 
cost to the applicant or any person affected 
by the plan. 

(4) The Secretary may extend the date by 
which any action is required to be taken 
under paragraph (3). 

(h) CONSOLIDATION.—(1) The Secretary 
shall prescribe procedures which permit and 
encourage units of local government to con- 
solidate the filing of applications under this 
section and the preparing of local energy 
plans covering those units which file con- 
solidated applications. 

(2) Under procedures which the Secretary 
shall prescribe, applications received from 
units of local government which are within 
the jurisdiction of another unit of local 
government may be required to be consoli- 
dated with any application of that unit. 

(i) _ REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
initially prescribe and make effective the 
regulations required to implement this sec- 
tion not later than 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


Sec. 102. Grants TO Assist IMPLEMENTATION 
OF COMMUNITY ENERGY PLANS. 


(a) Grants.—(1) In accordance with this 
section, section 105, and such regulations, as 
the Secretary may prescribe, the Secretary 
may commit to make and make, a grant to 
any applicant for the costs of implementing 
a local energy plan, whether or not prepared 
pursuant to a grant under section 101, if that 
plan is approved under subsection (c). 

(2) Funds may be provided for only one 
12-month period for the implementation of 
any local energy plan, except that the Secre- 
tary may, on request, extend the period of 
funding. In no event may the period of 
funding for implementation of any local 
energy plan exceed 36 months. 

(b) AMOUNT oF Grant.—The amount of 
any grant under this section for any appli- 
cant shall not exceed 50 percent of the rea- 
sonable costs paid or incurred by the appli- 
cant in implementing a local energy plan. 
The availability of financial assistance to an 
applicant under other provisions of Federal 
law (other than under part H of title III of 
the Energy Policy and Conservation Act) 
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shall be taken into account in determining 
the amount of any grant under this section 
to that applicant. 

(c) APPLICATION; PLAN APPROVAL; OPPOR- 
TUNITY FoR LOCAL PUBLIC COMMENT.—(1) A 
grant under this section shall be provided 
only upon the approval by the Secretary of 
an application containing the information 
required under subsection (d). 

(2) The Secretary shall prescribe the pe- 
riods during which applications may be filed 
and considered under this section. 

(3) The Secretary shall not approve any 
application for a grant under this section un- 
less the Secretary determines— 

(A) that the local energy plan involved 
meets the requirements set forth in section 
101(b); and 

(B) that reasonable efforts have been or 
are being made to obtain funding under the 
provisions of part H of title III of the Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act for measures 
under the plan for which funds are available 
under such provisions. 

(4) An applicant shall provide for reason- 
able notice and opportunity for public com- 
ment on any application before it is sub- 
mitted under this section. 

(5) During the public comment period, 
the applicant shall provide a copy of the 
proposed applicatoin to the Governor of 
the State in which the unit of local govern- 
ment involved is located. 

(d) CONTENTS OF APPLICATIONS.—Any ap- 
plication for a grant under this section for 
im»rlementation of a local energy plan shall 
include— 

(1) a copy of the local energy plan, to- 
gether with any related implementation data 
and information; 

(2) a commitment that upon termination 
of the grant the applicant will continue im- 
plementation of the plan and undertake 
oversight and review of the plan and its 
implementation, together with such assur- 
ances as the Secretary considers a~propri- 
ate that resources will be available for such 
purposes; 

(3) a statement of the source of funds for 
covering those costs of implementing the 
plan which are not covered by any grant 
under this title; 

(4) evidence demonstrating that the ac- 
tions proposed to be funded under the local 
energy plan are practicable; 

(5) a summary of the comments on the 
plan received by the aprlicant under section 
101(g) (3) (B), and any modifications in the 
plan based on such comments, together with 
& summary of comments received by the ap- 
Plicant on the grant application under this 
section; and 

(6) such other information as the Secre- 

tary may require. 
Such application shall be simple and con- 
cite in form and shall require only such in- 
formation as may be necessary to allow the 
Secretary to efficiently and effectively con- 
sider such application. 

(e) APPLICATION ApprovaL.—(1) After con- 
sideration of any grant application under 
this section and subject to the availability 
of funds, the Secretary may approve a grant 
under this section if the Secretary finds that 
the requirements of this title regarding such 
application have been met. 

(2) In determining whether to approve 
any grant application under this section, the 
Secretary shall give priority to those grant 
applications for implementation of local en- 
ergy plans— 

(A) which, for the funds involved, pro- 
duce the greatest energy conservation or use 
of renewable resources; 

(B) which will reauire the least amount 
of public subsidy or expenditure after the 
implementation period for which a grant is 
made under this section; and 

(C) which are replicable. 

(3) Any grant under this section shall be 
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on terms and conditions which the Secretary 
determines are appropriate and which are 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

(f) ReEGcuLATIONS.—The Secretary shall Ini- 
tially prescribe and make effective the regu- 
lations required to implement this section 
not later than 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 103. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


(a) AvuTHORIzATION.—There is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary for the 
3 fiscal years beginning after September 30, 
1981, not to exceed $420,000,000 for purposes 
of this title, of which— 

(1) not to exceed $200,000,000 shall be 
available for purposes of grants under section 
101 for preparing local energy plans; 

(2) not to exceed $200,000,000 shall be 
available for grants under section 102 for 
implementing approved local energy plans; 
and 

(3) not to exceed $20,000,000 shall be 
available for program administration under 
this title. 

(b) Limrrations.—(1) If so specified in an 
appropriation Act, any amount appropriated 
pursuant to this title may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation. 

(2) Any authority under this title to enter 
into a contract, commitment, grant agree- 
ment, or other agreement obligating the 
United States to make outlays pursuant to 
this title may be exercised only to such ex- 
tent as may be provided in advance in appro- 
priation Acts. 


Sec. 104. ALLOCATION oF GRANTS. 


(a) In GeNERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (b), the Secretary shall 
allocate the amounts made available under 
section 103 in any fiscal year for purposes of 
making grants under sections 101 and 102 as 
follows: 

(1) 80 percent of amounts made available 
for any fiscal year shall be allocated with re- 
spect to the several States in accordance with 
a formula to be prescribed, by rule, by the 
Secretary, taking into account population 
and climate of each State, and such other 
factors as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate. 

(2) 10 percent of amounts made available 
for any fiscal year shall be allocated with 
respect to the several States in such manner 
as the Secretary determines by rule after 
taking into account the availability and cost 
of fuel or other energy used in, and the 
amount of fuel or other energy consumed by 
and within the jurisdiction of, such States, 
and such other factors as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

(3) 10 percent of amounts made available 
for any fiscal year shall be allocated in hard- 
ship cases in accordance with section 105(d) 
for paying grants to the extent such grants 
exceed the percentage limitations prescribed 
in sections 101(c) and 102(b). 

(b) LIMITATION.—The total amount al- 
located for any State under subsection (a) 
in any year for section 101 or for section 102 
shall not exceed 10 percent of the total 
amount allocated for all the States in such 
year under subsection (a) for that section. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—The Sec- 
retary shall prescribe rules limiting the 
amount of funds committed or granted to 
an applicant which may be expended for 
administrative expenses. 

(d) REALLOcATION.—Funds allocated under 
this section for a fiscal year but not obli- 
gated in such fiscal year shall be available 
for reallocation under subsection (a) of this 
section in the subsequent fiscal year. 

Sec. 105. GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARDING 
GRANTs. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—Upon request, 
the Secretary may provide, subject to the 
availability of personnel and funds, informa- 
tion and technical assistance (including 
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model laws and model local energy plans) to 
units of local government for purposes of 
aiding such units in applying for grants 
under this title and In preparing, implement- 
ing, and modifying local energy plans for 
which grants are provided under this title. 

(b) No Communiry May CONCURRENTLY 
RECEIVE GRANTS UNDER SECTIONS 101 AND 
102.—A grant or commitment may not be 
made under section 102 for any unit of local 
government (or any combination in which 
that unit is consolidated for purposes of this 
title) during any fiscal year in which a grant 
or commitment is made under section 101 
for such unit of government (or combina- 
tion). 

(c) CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall prescribe procedures and 
criteria applicable to the consideration and 
approval of applications for grants under 
this title. Such procedures and criteria shall 
ensure that— 

(1) the applications of all units of local 
government are given equal consideration 
without regard to the types of such units 
and the sizes of the communities involved; 
and 

(2) consideration is given to the fact that 
the limited administrative resources of small 
units of local government (including the 
recognized bodies of Indian tribes) place 
such units at a disadvantage In preparing 
applications for grants. 

(d) VERIFICATION OF COST EsTIMATES.—(1) 
The Secretary may not approve any applica- 
tion for a grant under this title unless the 
Secretary has taken reasonable steps to 
verify cost estimates, including the reason- 
ableness thereof, and other information con- 
tained in the application. 


(2) Before entering into any contract un- 
der this title for the purposes of carrying out 
such verification activities or other functions 
under this title, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that the work to be performed Is ap- 
propriate to be performed by contract rather 
than by Federal employees, that such work 
cannot reasonably be performed by officers 
and employees of the Department of Energy 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary, and 
that the work is needed. 

(e) ADJUSTMENT OF LIMITATIONS.—(1) The 
Secretary may make grants in excess of the 
limitations contained in sections 101(c) and 
102(b) in severe hardship cases. 

(2) The Secretary shall, by rule, prescribe 
criteria for determining applicants which are 
in a class of severe hardship. Such criteria 
shall take into account climate, fuel costs, 
fuel availability, ability to provide the non- 
Federal share of the costs, and such other 
factors that the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(f) FINAL ACTION ON GRANT APPLICATIONS 
To Occur WITHIN 4 MontHs.—The Secretary 
shall take final action on any application 
for a grant under this title as soon as possi- 
ble after the application is filed but not later 
than 120 days after the application is sub- 
mitted, except that the Secretary may ex- 
tend such period to a specified date with re- 
spect to any application if the Secretary 
publishes notice thereof in the Federal 
Register and includes with such notice a 
statement of the reasons for such extension, 
and if such extension does not extend beyond 
24 months after the application was filed. 

(g) Recorps.—(1) The Secretary shall re- 
quire all units of local government receiving 
grants unrer this title to keep such records 
as the Secretary shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such assistance, the total cost of the 
project or undertaking in connection with 
which such assistance was given or used, the 
respective portions of the cost of the project 
or undertaking suvplied by other sources, 
and such other records as will facilitate an 
effective audit. The Secretary shall prescribe 
only such records as are necessary for any 
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such audit and shall minimize the burden 
imposed on such recipients to create and re- 
tain records. 

(2) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purposes of audit, evaluation, 
examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of such receipts which in 
the opinion of the Secretary or the Comp- 
troller General may be related or pertinent 
to such grant. 

(h) EXCLUSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDING.—Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to authorize funds for re- 
search or development purposes. 

Sec. 106. ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The Secretary shall, within 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of this title and 
annually thereafter while funds are available 
under this title, submit to the Congress a 
detailed report of the actions taken under 
this title in the preceding fiscal year and 
the actions planned to be taken in the sub- 
seauent fiscal year. Such report shall show 
the allocations made (including the allo- 
cations made for units of local government 
in each State) and include information on 
the types of actions taken, with funds allo- 
cated, and an estimate of the energy savings 
achieved. 

TITLE II—IMPROVEMENTS IN ADMINIS- 

TRATION OF EXISTING STATE ENERGY 

PLANNING PROGRAMS 


SEC. 201. CONSOLIDATION AND COORDINATION OF 
CERTAIN STATE ENERGY GRANT 
PROGRAMS. 


(a) Conso.ripaTion.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, a State may submit 
an annual consolidated application request- 
ing financial assistance under part D of title 
III of the Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act. The portion of the consolidated annual 
application for each program shall be ap- 
proved by the State official or State agency 
specifically authorized to implement that 
program under State law. 

(b) Untrorm Time Pertops——To enable a 
State to submit a consolidated application 
described in subsection (a) for a uniform 
time period, the Secretary and the appro- 
priate State official or State agency, by mu- 
tual agreement, may amend the program 
time period and any other administrative 
provision associated with financial assistance 
awarded under such part D before the ap- 
proval of the consolidated application, and 
may agree that the unexpended balance of 
any funds made available under such pro- 
grams may continue to be available for the 
purposes for which those funds were appro- 
priated. 

(c) RECORDS AND ACCOUNTING.—The Secre- 
tary shall prescribe rules providing, to the 
maximum extent practicable, uniformity 
consolidation, and coordination in the rec- 
ords and accounting procedures required 
under programs under such part D. 

(d) EFFECT ON EXISTING ADMINISTRATIVE 
AuTHorITY.—Nothing in this section shall be 
construed as limiting or restricting the au- 
thority of the Secretary to undertake con- 
solidation of the administration of other 
financial assistance programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary, to the extent 
consistent with other provisions of law. 

(e) Transrrion.—(1) The Secretary may 
prescribe rules providing for the orderly 
transition from multiple applications for fi- 
nancial assistance for State energy programs 
under such part D to the consolidated appli- 
cations described in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(2) In the case of agreements for finan- 
cial assistance entered into under such sub- 
part D before the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary may— 
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(A) consolidate into one agreement any 
such agreements; and 

(B) amend the time period covered by 
such agreements. 


Sec. 202. REPROGRAMING OF CERTAIN STATE 
ENERGY GRANT FUNDS. 


Notwithstanding any other law, the Secre- 
tary shall approve a State’s request in a con- 
solidated annual application under section 
201 to use financial assistance appropriated 
for the administrative costs of a State energy 
program for expenditure for preparation of a 
State emergency conservation plan under 
section 212 of the Emergency Energy Conser- 
vation Act of 1979 (42 U.S.C. 8512). 


TITLE IlI—STATE LONG-RANGE ENERGY 
PLANS 


Sec. 301. Grants FOR STATE LONG-RANGE 
ENERGY PLANNING. 


(a) Granrs.—tin accordance with this sec- 
tion, and such regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe, the Secretary may commit to 
make, and make, a grant to any State for the 
costs of preparing, modifying, or administer- 
ing a State long-range energy plan for such 
State. 

(b) STATE LONG-RANGE ENERGY Pran.—(1) 
For purposes of this section, a State long- 
range energy plan is a plan approved by the 
Governor which contains— 


(A) an estimate of the then current en- 
ergy supply and demand within the State, 
and a projection of energy supply and de- 
mand in the State over the 5-year period fol- 
lowing the year in which an application is 
filed under subsection (e); 


(B) a description of the types of energy 
use affected by the plan, and a statement of 
State objectives for energy conservation and 
renewable resource use for such types of en- 
ergy usage during the 3-year period following 
the year in which the plan is filed under 
subsection (e), and thereafter; 


(C) a description of, and cost estimates 
for, the programs the State proposes in order 
to achieve conservation of energy and in- 
creased renewable resource use; and 

(D) a description of the ways in which the 
State will monitor and assess progress in 
meeting such objectives. 

(2) In developing a long-range energy 
plan, each State shall consider— 

(A) programs by natural gas utilities and 
by electric utilities regulated by the State 
to promote energy conservation and the use 
of renewable resources; 

(B) State tax measures or other financial 
Incentives to encourage energy conservation 
and use of renewable resources; 

(C) measures designed to conserve energy 
used for transportation; and 

(D) other programs to promote energy con- 
servation and the use of renewable resources, 

(3) In addition to the requirements of 
paragraph (1), each State long-range energy 
plan shall, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe, provide 
for coordination among Federal, State, and 
local energy use and conservation programs, 
activities, and objectives. 

(c) Amount or Grant.—The amount of 
any grant under this section for any State 
shall not exceed 50 percent of the reasonable 
costs paid or incurred by the State in pre- 
paring a long-range energy plan. The avail- 
ability of financial assistance to a State un- 
der other provisions of Federal law shall 
be taken Into account in determining the 
amount of any grant under this section to 
that State. 

(d) APPLICATION; OPPORTUNITY FoR PUBLIC 
CommentT.—(1) A grant under this section 
shall be provided only upon the approval by 
the Secretary of an application filed by 
a State containing such information as the 
Secretary may require. 

(2) A State shall provide for reasonable 
notice and opportunity for public com- 
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ment on any application before it is sub- 
mitted under this section. 

(e) PERIOD ALLOWED FOR FILING APPLICA- 
TIon.—(1) No grant may be made under 
this section unless an application, approved 
by the Governor, for a grant under this sec- 
tion for that State is filed with the Secre- 
tary during the 6-month period beginning on 
the date on which funds are first appropri- 
ated for this title. 

(2) The Secretary may extend the period 
for filing an application under this subsec- 
tion. 

(f) APPLICATION ApprovaL.—(1) After con- 
sideration of any application under this sec- 
tion and subject to the availability of funds, 
the Secretary may approve an application for 
a grant under this section if the Secretary 
finds that the requirements of this title re- 
garding the application have been met. 

(2) The Secretary shall approve or disap- 
prove an application within 120 days after 
the date it is received by the Secretary. 

(3) Any grant under this section shall be 
made on terms and conditions which the Sec- 
retary determines are appropriate and which 
are consistent with the purposes of this Act. 
The terms and conditions of any grant for 
the prevaration or modification of a long- 
range energy plan shall— 

(A) provide that the State long-range en- 
ergy plan involved will be completed and 
submitted to the Secretary on the date speci- 
fied in the grant avvlication (which shall 
not be later than 9 months after the date 
of the grant avproval); 

(B) require that, before submittal to the 
Secretary, the State— 

(1) will make covies of the proposed plan 
available to the public and provide an op- 
portunity (of not less than 90 days’ dura- 
tion) for oral or written public comment, 
and 


(ii) may make such modifications In the 
plan as the State considers appropriate on 
the basis of the public comments; and 

(C) require implementation of any asvects 
of the plan which do not require substan- 
tial cost to the State or any person affected 
by the plan. 

(4) In the case of any State, the Secre- 
tary may extend the date by which any 
action is required to be taken under para- 
graph (2) or (3). 

(g) REVIEW AND APPROVAL OF STATE LONG- 
RaNce ENERGY PLans—(1) The Secretary 
shall review a timely submission of a State 
long-range energy plan. Within 120 days 
after receipt of such plan, the Secretary 
shall approve or disapprove a State long- 
range energy plan or a modification thereof 
if the Secretary determines that such plan 
or a modification— 

(A) provides for energy conservation: 

(B) encourages the use of renewable re- 
sources through technologies which are 
commercially available; and 

(C) complies with the requirements of 
this section and is consistent with Federal 
laws and programs. 

(2) A State long-range energy plan shall 
be approved by the Secretary for a period 
of 2 years or such other period as the Sec- 
retary may determine appropriate for the 
implementation of such plan. 

(3) The Secretary may extend the date by 
which avproval or disanvroval is required 
under paragraph (1) with respect to any 
particular plan or modification. 

(h) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
initially prescribe and make efective the 
regulations required to implement this sec- 
tion not later than 60 davs after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


Sec. 302. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


(a) AUTHORIZATION.—There is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary not to 
exceed $100.000.000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending September 30, 1982, Septem- 
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ber 30, 1983, and September 30, 1984, for 
purposes of this title. 

(b) LimrraTions.—(1) Not more than 50 
percent of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (a) for any fiscal year and 
expended for work performed for the Secre- 
tary may be expended for work performed 
by contract. 

(2) If so specified in an appropriation 
Act, any amount appropriated pursuant to 
this title may remain available without fiscal 
year limitation. 

(3) Any authority under this title to enter 
into a contract, commitment, grant agree- 
ment, or other agreement obligating the 
United States to make outlays pursuant to 
this title may be exercised only to such ex- 
tent as may be provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Acts. 


Sec. 303. ALLOCATION OF GRANTS. 


(a) ALLocaTION.—The Secretary shall allo- 
cate the sums available for financial as- 
sistance under this title among the States 
in any fiscal year in the following manner: 

(1) 75 percent shall be allocated on the 
basis of the resident population of the 
States; and 

(2) 25 percent shall be allocated equally 
among the States. 

(b) REALLocaTION.—Funds allocated under 
this title to any State for a fiscal year but 
not obligated by the Secretary in that fiscal 
year may at the option of the Secretary be 
reallocated among the States for the follow- 
ing fiscal year. 


Sec. 304. GENERAL 
GRANTS. 


(a) TECHNICAL AssIsTANcE.—Upon request, 
the Secretary may provide, subject to the 
availability of personnel and funds, infor- 
mation and technical assistance (including 
model laws and model State energy plans) 
to States for purposes of alding such States 
in applying for grants under this title and 
in preparing, modifying, administering, and 
implementing State energy plans for which 
grants are provided under this title. 

(b) Recorps.—(1) The Secretary shall re- 
quire all States receiving grants under this 
title to keep such records as the Secretary 
shall prescribe, including records which 
fully disclose the amount and disvosition by 
such recipient of the proceeds of such as- 
sistance, the total cost of the project or 
undertaking in connection with which such 
assistance was given or used, the respective 
portions of the cost of the project or under- 
taking supplied by other sources, and such 
other records as will facilitate an effective 
audit. 

(2) 


PROVISIONS REGARDING 


The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purposes of audit, evaluation, 


examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of such receipts which 
in the opinion of the Secretary or the Comp- 
troller General may be related or pertinent 
to such grant. 

(c) EXCLUSION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FuNDING.—Wothing In this title sha 
be constrved to authorize funds for research 
or development purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the rule, a second is not required on 
th‘s motion. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moorweap) will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1280, as amended, is 
designed to work toward a very simple, 
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yet vitally important, goals—to encour- 
age the conservation of energy and the 
use of renewable resources. It proposes to 
do this by providing financial assistance 
for the establishment and implementa- 
tion of energy plans by States and units 
of local government and to provide for 
the coordination and consolidation of 
existing federally assisted State energy 
programs. 

The record before the committee re- 
veals unanimity among all witnesses as 
to the need for a major Federal effort 
to encourage effective conservation of 
energy and increased use of renewable 
resources. 

The Nation is currently consuming 6.6 
billion barrels of oil annually, 45 percent 
of which is imported. This reliance upon 
foreign oil not only jeopardizes U.S. 
security, it is generally recognized as a 
major contributor to inflation in the 
United States. Since January 1979, the 
price of oil imported from OPEC na- 
tions—30 percent of the oil consumed in 
the United States—has increased by over 
100 percent and now accounts directly 
for almost $100 billion annually, almost 
twice the size of the U.S. balance-of- 
trade deficit. By increasing the cost of 
U.S. products, this indirectly accounts 
for a substantially greater share of the 
deficit. 

The current national goal of produc- 
ing 2 million barrels of synthetic fuel 
daily by 1990, while desirable and nec- 
essary, will not reduce U.S. dependence 
upon OPEC oil by enough to assure U.S. 
security or to significantly reduce the 
inflationary effects of current prices or 
future increases. The evidence before the 
committee clearly indicated that conser- 
vation of energy and increased use of 
renewable energy resources can make a 
significant contribution toward achiev- 
ing these goals. 

Testifying before our committee, the 
Honorable John G. Hutchinson, mayor, 
city of Charlestown, W. Va., and chair- 
man of the Energy and Environment 
Committee of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, cited the assertion of the recent 
report of the Harvard Business School, 
“Energy Future,” that conservation 
could save the energy equivalent of 4.4 
million barrels of oil per day by 1990. 

Thus, if the United States were to 
achieve the 2-million-barrel-per-day 
goal of the synthetic fuel program and 
the 4.4 million-barrel-per-day goal of 
the conservation program, energy con- 
sumption could be reduced by the equiv- 
alent of 6.4-million-barrels-per-day in 
just 10 years. My distinguished colleague 
from Ohio (Mr. Pease) noted that the 
4.4-million-barrel-per-day savings by 
1990 would, at today’s prices, “result in 
a net savings of $230 billion to the 
American economy.” Evidence before 
our committee indicates that if conser- 
vation includes increased use of renew- 
able resources, the savings could be sub- 
stantially larger. 

Although there were differences in em- 
phasis, there was general unanimity 
among witnesses as to the requirements 
of an effective program to encourage en- 
ergy conservation and the increased use 
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of renewables. S. 1280, as amended, 
meets those requirements. 

S. 1280, as reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
authorizes $140 million annually for 
3 years beginning in fiscal year 1982 
to be made available to assist units of 
local government. Of the total, $67 mil- 
lion is to be made available to assist local 
governments in planning. Under this 
part of the program the Federal share of 
any project can be as much as 80 per- 
cent. Another $67 million a year is to 
be available to assist local governments 
that already have plans in the imple- 
mentation of those plans. The Federal 
share under this program can be as 
much as 59 percent. The remaining $20 
million over 3 years is provided for pro- 
gram administration. 

This program is designed to utilize the 
allocation formulas and procedures cur- 
rently used in the schools and hospitals 
program under the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act. This program is quite 
successful—utilizing its mechanisms 
should enable the Department of Energy 
to implement the important new pro- 
gram with minimum delay and maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The legislation also authorizes $100 
million annually for 3 years beginning in 
fiscal year 1982 to be made available to 
States to assist in long-range energy 
planning. The Federal share under this 
program can be as much as 50 percent. 

I want to stress that two of the most 
important features of this legislation are 
its simplicity and its modest goals. 

It creates no new and complex for- 
mulas, relying instead on proven for- 
mulas that States and local governments 
are familiar with and equally important, 
formulas that have been used success- 
fully by DOE for similar programs. 

The legislation imposes no complex 
new reporting requirements. It allows 
each State and each local government to 
work out conservation and renewable re- 
source programs that fit its particular 
circumstance and meet its individual 
needs. 

There are those who would have liked 
to force States to use this program to 
get into the complex issues of production 
of energy as well. This is an important 
activity, but experience has shown us 
over the years that if we try to accom- 
plish too much in each piece of legisla- 
tion, we end up falling short of all our 
goals. Conservation and increased use 
of renewables are important and the 
modest goals of this legislation can be 
red by concentrating upon this simple 
task. 

S. 1280 as amended also consolidates 
and coordinates existing Federal-State 
programs to improve efficiency and re- 
duce costs. 

This is vitally needed legislation. It 
has had broad support from private and 
public sectors and is supported by the 
administration. I urge my colleagues to 
support the bill (S. 1280, as amended). 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposition 
to S. 1280. This legislation is extremely 
expensive costing three-quarters of a bil- 
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lion dollars and this legislation is ex- 
tremely unnecessary. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commerce Commit- 
tee missed a real opportunity to make 
major necessary revisions in the plethora 
of energy conservation planning and 
grant programs now administered by the 
Department of Energy. Over the past sev- 
eral years, Congress has enacted almost 
a dozen laws, including the Energy Ex- 
tension Service, which are duplicative 
and which have spawned hundreds of 
regulations regarding State and local en- 
ergy conservation efforts. A number of 
these laws contain provisions for grants 
to units of State and local governments. 

Unfortunately, many of these pro- 
grams have failed in the'r intended pur- 
pose to have, in the rrocess, wasted mil- 
lions of dollars of taxrayers’ money. In 
addition, several of the programs the 
Department of Energy now administers 
appear to be overlapping and in the need 
of streamlining and consolidation. Thus, 
the committee, through this legislation, 
had an opportunity to substantially re- 
vise a number of the programs which the 
Department of Energy now administers. 

Unfortunately, the committee did not 
choose to revise existing Department of 
Energy programs. Instead, this legisla- 
tion merely adds another pot of money 
available to the States and localities for 
even more “energy planning.” Needless 
to say, most States and localities lack the 
capability for the detailed energy plans 
which the Department of Energy is likely 
to require under this legislation. As a 
result, most of the $729 million which 
this bill authorizes is likely to end up in 
the hands of consulting firms. It is very 
doubtful that much of this money will 
actually go toward positive programs for 
conserving energy. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of En- 
ergy contracts out over 80 percent of 
its total budget. Even though this bill 
provides safeguards over contractor 
services, on the whole this legislation 
will only add to this alarming trend 
which was just last Sunday a target of 
an incisive report by the program “60 
minutes.” In addition, this bill will sub- 
ject local and State governments to the 
unnecessary services of contracting firms 
as these governments clamor for Federal 
funds. 

In my view, this legislation should be 
revised to eliminate some of the duplica- 
tion within the existing programs, and 
the total authorization level should be 
substantially reduced. In addition, I 
would favor the elimination of the au- 
thority of the Department of Energy to 
load up any grant with terms and condi- 
tions which the States and localities 
would be required to comply with before 
they would be entitled to the use of the 
funds. Through this back-door mecha- 
nism the Department of Energy may be 
able to essentially force many States 
and localities to adopt many of DOE's 
pet programs—many of which Congress 
has rejected in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, another glaring defi- 
ciency in this type of legislation is that 
the role of the marketplace in promot- 
ing conservation is totally ignored. Mar- 
ketplace forces reflected by increasing 
energy costs could very well do more for 
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conservation than this duplicative three- 
quarters of a billion dollar program. And 
of course, marketplace forces are free of 
charge as far as Government expendi- 
tures are concerned. 

I strongly urge a “no” vote. At the very 
least we should have the opportunity to 
clean up this bill and cut out the ocean 
of fat that surrounds it. The suspension 
mechanism precludes this. The next 
President intends to cut a lot of fat out 
of DOE and I do not think we ought to 
be adding fat at this time. 

I want to emphasize that all 15 minor- 
ity members of the Commerce Commit- 
tee signed the minority views which were 
filed on this legislation. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I remind my 
colleagues that this bill provides author- 
izations for fiscal years 1982, 1983, and 
1984. As such, the Congress need not act 
on this matter until May 15, 1981. There- 
fore, there is absolutely no reason for 
this lameduck Congress to tie the hands 
of our new President. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half a minute to my distinguished 
colleague from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MOAKLEY). 

(Mr. MOAKLEY asked and was given 
permission to speak out of order.) 

SPECIAL ORDER FOR JOHN W. M'CORMACK 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to advise the Members that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 
LAND) and I are reserving a special order 
after legislative business on Wednesday, 
December 3, 1980, in honor of Speaker 
John W. McCormack. 

If any Member wishes to participate in 
the special order and is unable to be here 
at that time, prepared statements can be 
sent to my congressional office for in- 
clusion in the RECORD. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OTTINGER) . 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of S. 1280, the Commu- 
nity and State Energy Planning Assist- 
ance Act, which I am very pleased to 
have played a significant role in 
formulating. 

I commend both my subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. JOHN DINGELL, and the com- 
mittee chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Mr. HARLEY Sraccers, for 
having the foresight to recognize the po- 
tential importance to the Nation of this 
legislation. The legislation is designed to 
encourage the conservation of energy in 
the use of renewable resources by pro- 
viding financial assistance for the estab- 
lishment and implementation of energy 
plans by states and units of local govern- 
ment. 

It also provides for coordination and 
consolidation of existing federally as- 
sisted State energy programs. 

I must say that I am nonplussed and 
surprised by the opposition of my friend, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MooruHeapD), because this legislation, as 
we formulated it, took a very complicated 
bill that was sent up by the administra- 
tion and put on all kinds of onerous re- 
quirements on States and localities and 
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made it, in effect, a block grant program 
for the stated purposes to the States and 
localities. It did consolidate many of 
the programs that already existed and 
simplified them into this approach, 
which is an approach which the gentle- 
man from California and other members 
of the minority frequently have espoused. 

The bill as originally sent up by the 
administration places numerous com- 
plex and costly requirements on locali- 
ties and States to qualify for funds. 

The committee eliminated these bur- 
densome requirements and transformed 
the character of the legislation into, as I 
said, what was in effect a block grant 
program for States and local govern- 
ments, to carry out broad objectives of 
energy conservation in the use of renew- 
able resources. 

The bill thus eliminates great costs and 
burdens from States and municipalities 
and gives them maximum flexibility in 
designing conservation renewable pro- 
grams suitable to their areas. 

The bill provides for approximately 
$700 million over 3 years, beginning in 
fiscal year 1982, to help States and local 
communities identify and implement en- 
ergy saving measures, measures to in- 
crease the use of renewable energy 
resources. 


It quite intentionally does not address 
energy supply considerations toward 
which the Congress has directed count- 
less hours of its attention and many bil- 
lions of dollars in other legislation over 
the past 2 years. 

The approach taken by this bill is to 
avoid complicated formulas, to avoid 
sending mixed signals to those who are 
implementing it around the country and 
to increase the efficiency with which we 
use energy. 

I would like to quote a few paragraphs 
from a newspaper column which ap- 
peared recently, which I think eloquently 
discusses the potential of the program 
we are proposing today. This program 
is largely based on the experience of 
Franklin County, Mass. The title of the 
column is, “New England County Finds 
Its Own Energy Solution.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote from this columnist. He 
says: 

Like most of New England, Franklin 
County has no petroleum, coal, or uranium. 
Except for one hydro-electric plant on the 
Connecticut River and some local wood burn- 
ing, the county imports all its energy. This 
fact led to a group of local businessmen, 
students and other citizens working with the 
University of Massachusetts at nearby Am- 
herst to develop a county-wide energy analy- 
sis. There was some very good news. The 
survey looked at the prospect for local energy 
production which would pump consumer 
dollars into local business, banks and invest- 
ments. The researchers found that a care- 
fully planned transition to renewable energy 
resources would not be difficult, would prob- 
ably yield actual increases in the local stand- 
ard of living and would cut back sharply on 
air and water pollution. Most importantly, 
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the study showed that there was enough 
local energy to meet the county’s demands 
in the year 1985. 


The article concludes: 
That is a spirit worth bottling and spread- 
ing around. 


The author of this column was Ronald 
Reagan. 

The Franklin County study was sup- 
ported by a $36,000 grant from the De- 
partment of Energy. 

The enactment of this bill will allow 
other communities around the country 
to begin to free themselves from their 
own energy import crises and use their 
own resources, as has Franklin County, 
so highly praised for its experience by 
the President-elect. 

This legislation is also vitally needed 
because without this assistance, the 
States and localities simply could not 
afford to carry out their own self-help 
energy conservation and renewable en- 
ergy resources activities mandated on 
them by the Federal Government and 
greatly in the national interest. 

I strongly urge passage of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. WYDLER). 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

These are the closing days of this ses- 
sion of Congress and, of course, we all 
like to hope that in the closing minutes 
of Congress, important legislation that 
cries out for action will be brought up 
and considered; but looking at the calen- 
dar we have before us today, we see a lot 
of bills that could easily go over until the 
next session. As a matter of fact, we 
would all be much better off if they 
would go over to the next session. Cer- 
tainly this one takes the first prize in 
that regard. 

This bill does not have to be considered 
today. It should be defeated. I hope 
everyone will vote no on it. 

I have sent the Members a letter. I 
hope those who have read it understand 
what I was trying to say. 

I do not blame the chairman of the 
subcommittee for bringing this up. I 
know he is under great pressure, but I 
really feel that this bill, S. 1280, should 
not be brought up on the Suspension 
Calendar. The Suspension Calendar is 
supposed to be reserved for legislation 
which is noncontroversial and with no 
important amendments pending. It 
should involve relatively low funding and 
it is legislation that should be expected 
to be merged with legislation from the 
Senate in very similar form. 

This bill does not meet a single one of 
those criteria. We had a big fight about 
this bill, as the chairman of the Energy 
and Power Subcommittee knows. We 
went before the Rules Committee at that 
time and lost on a straight party line 
vote. 

My amendment to the bill was not 
made in order, so that we could consider 
it on the floor; but even in spite of that, 
the Commerce Committee did not bring 
the bill up under the regular procedure. 
They brought the bill up under the sus- 
pension of the rules procedure to avoid 
amendments. 
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Let me emphasize what the gentleman 
from California has so clearly pointed 
out. This bill has not got any money in it 
for spending in fiscal year 1981, but for 
the following fiscal years it has author- 
ization to spend three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars. That is what we are passing 
on suspension, a bill to spend under the 
new administration three-quarters 
of a billion dollars and that, obviously, is 
not the kind of legislation that should be 
passed on the Suspension Calendar. 

The bill itself, of course, calls for pro- 
gram planning at the State level. Now, 
what kind of program planning can a 
State do when it is required by the provi- 
sions of this bill to limit its planning to 
certain kinds of energy? Obviously, a 
State to make any kind of a sensible en- 
ergy plan has to consider all the energy 
resources available to it and yet this bill 
tries to require the States to limit their 
energy planning to certain selected kinds 
of energy, which happen to be the only 
kind that the sponsors of the legislation 
like. This is not a sensible approach to a 
major problem facing our country. 

I hope that the Members of the House, 
both on the Democratic and on the Re- 
publican side, will heed the advice of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Moor- 
HEAD) and defeat this bill. Let the next 
Congress take up the legislation under 
the normal procedure as it should do, 
consider important amendments which 
would be offered to the bill and then make 
a sensible decision for America. 

At a time when we should be consid- 
ering important legislation, the EMPA 
bill is relatively unimportant. There cer- 
tainly is not a pressing need. It certainly 
should not be considered on the Suspen- 
Sion Calendar and I hope all the Mem- 
bers will vote “no.” 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FISH). 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1280, the Community and State 
Energy Planning Assistance Act of 1980, 
but with a request for two points of clar- 
ification. This legislation provides finan- 
cial assistance to the State and local gov- 
ernments for the establishment and 
implementation of essential energy plans 
that can help our Nation solve our serious 
energy problems. It also authorizes any 
State to submit an annual consolidated 
application requesting financial assist- 
ance under the Energy Policy and Con- 
servation Act. 

The time has come for us to meet our 
serious energy problems head on. The 
present costs of imported oil—almost $90 
billion for this year—severely drain the 
financial strength of our country. This 
increasing oil bill has had a staggering 
effect on our balance-of-trade position, 
and has played a significant role in con- 
tributing to our current inflation prob- 
lems. 

Growing energy concerns make it im- 
perative that we press forward with the 
development of our domestic renewable 
energy resources. According to many re- 
cent studies, and most notably the Har- 
vard Business School study “Energy 
Future,” these resources can play a 
major role in helping us to meet our 


future energy needs. These reports 
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ly indicate that our Nation would 
pope better served through the de- 
velopment of effective energy conserva- 
tion and solar energy programs. Broad- 
ly speaking, the Harvard study saw these 
two sources as two major alternative 
energy resources for the rest of the cen- 
tury. In my opinion, the evidence is con- 
vincing that conservation is the most 
immediate and cost-effective means to 
deal with our current energy problems. 

I believe that the legislation which we 
are considering today could be a step in 
helping us tap these energy resources. 
It will help encourage the needed use of 
effective conservation techniques and 
the development of our promising solar 
resources by State and local govern- 
ments. Testimony before the Science and 
Technology Committee strongly sug- 
gested that any energy program similar 
to this legislation was desirable and in 
our Nation’s best interests. One impor- 
tant point stressed by many of the wit- 
nesses was the need to allow the State 
and local governments to become effec- 
tive partners in helping to reach our 
ambitious solar goals. 

While I support this legislation, I 
would encourage the Department of En- 
ergy to implement this program in a 
manner that avoids as much redtape as 
possible. During hearings before the Sci- 
ence Committee, many of the witnesses 
emphasized the need to avoid imposing 
any unnecessary burdens on the State or 
local governments. We need to go for- 
ward with a program that will not 
severely tie the hands of the State and 
local governments. I would hope that we 
could obtain some clarification on this 
concern. 

In addition, I also hope that we will be 
able to implement this program in a 
manner that will allow us to streamline 
our current Federal conservation pro- 
grams, and in particular, the Federal 
energy outreach programs and their 
relationship with the Energy Extension 
Service. As many of my colleagues are 
aware, this particular program was 
originally designed to disseminate use- 
ful energy information on conservation 
and renewable resources to small busi- 
nesses and consumers. 

However, a recent report evaluating 
our overall Federal energy outreach pro- 
gram, including the EES, found that 
these activities have not been viewed as 
part of a comprehensive and integrated 
program. Furthermore, it suggested that 
the entire outreach effort had been 
poorly planned and that there was a 
pressing need to fully investigate just 
where we are going in this area. I find 
this most disturbing, especially in light 
of the importance attached to the need 
to “get the word out” on energy con- 
servation and use. This is an area where 
I hope we can wark to eliminate Govern- 
ment waste, avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion, and establish an effective and work- 
ing outreach program. I would also 
request some clarification on this point. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation takes sev- 
eral important steps toward helping our 
Nation take advantage of our domestic 
energy resources. If properly adminis- 
tered, it will help our Nation develop a 
viable approach to our energy problems 
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that can help us reduce our reliance on 
foreign oil supplies. For this reason, I 
support this legislation. 

O 1630 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I am happy to yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. OTTINGER. First I would like to 
say how much I have enjoyed serving 
with the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
FisH), I as chairman and he as ranking 
minority member of the Energy Develop- 
ment and Applications Subcommittee, 
and acknowledge the very great contri- 
butions the gentleman has made. I would 
like to thank the gentleman for his sup- 
port of this legislation. 

The legislation was designed specifi- 
cally to minimize redtape and burdens 
on States and localities. In the first par- 
agraph of the committee report on page 
29 and the third paragraph on page 37 
the Secretary of Energy is specifically 
admonished with respect to applications 
in the first instance and reports in the 
second instance to have a maximum of 
simplicity and is required to see to it 
that the applications and reports are 
designed so that small communities and 
Indian tribes can participate and that 
there should be a minimum of burden on 
these small communities and Indian 
tribes. 

With respect to the Energy Extension 
Service, I am a strong supporter of that 
and was cosponsor several years ago 
when that was initiated in the Commit- 
tee on Science and Technology. This leg- 
islation is silent with respect to the En- 
ergy Extension Service, but it is antici- 
pated that the funds that are obtained 
by the States and localities in many in- 
stances will be used to support the En- 
ergy Extension Service because it has 
been such a popular and successful pro- 
gram within the States and localities. 

The other body has provided some spe- 
cific provisions for consolidating the En- 
ergy Extension Service into this program 
in its legislation. I would like to assure 
the gentleman, and the other gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WYDLER), that we 
will accept no provisions with respect to 
the Energy Extension Service except 
those as may be acceptable to the mem- 
bers of the Science and Technology 
Committee. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman very 
much for his clarification and wish to 
state that I have enjoyed these past 2 
years working under his leadership on 
the subcommittee very much. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. MARKEY). 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my chairman for yielding and also for 
the work he has put into this piece of 
legislation because without his diligent 
attention to it, it would not be on the 
floor today. 

What I am standing here waiting for 
is the first argument against this bill. 
I have yet to hear anyone raise any sub- 
stantive arguments against it except 
some vague objection that it is not in 
perfect form at this time, but without 
any specificity. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

wir. ManmsbhY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. I am afraid that the 
gentleman did not listen to my state- 
ment. The first argument I made against 
the bill was that it was going to cost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. I do 
not feel that a bill that is of that mag- 
nitude should be on the Suspension 
Calendar. 

Mr. MARKEY. I would ask the gentle- 
man if he objected when the fusion bill 
for $20 billion was on suspension? 

Mr. WYDLER. No, but we did not pass 
that on suspension. 

Mr, MARKEY. Was the gentleman 
offended at a bill of that magnitude? 
This bill is only 4 percent of that fusion 
bill which is a technology which might be 
able to give us some results by the year 
2010 if we are lucky. Does the gentleman 
have any idea of the comparison between 
the cost of this bill and that and the 
potential payback? 


Mr. WYDLER. I am afraid that again 
the gentleman did not hear me. I said to 
the gentleman I object to a bill that is 
going to cost three-quarters of a billion 
dollars being brought up on the Suspen- 
sion Calendar. I think that is a serious 
objection to it. The gentleman may not 
agree with me, but that is the point I 
tried to make. 

I will make other objections based on 
substantive matters if the gentleman 
wishes. 

For example, why is the bill limited in 
its scope of State planning to so-called 
conservation and renewable forms of 
energy? How can a State which has coal 
resources, a State which has natural gas 
resources, a State which has nuclear re- 
sources ignore all of these resources in 
their energy planning? That just does 
not make any sense to me. Maybe it does 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MARKEY. If the gentleman will 
let me reclaim my time, I will be glad to 
tell the gentleman why: Because unfor- 
tunately conservation does not elicit the 
same kind of response as does oil decon- 
trol and natural gas deregulation and 
passing a $2 or $3 billion bill to solve the 
nuclear waste disposal problem for that 
industry, or passing a synthetic fuels 
bill that might cost upward of $88 bil- 
lion for that industry, or passing a bill 
for the nuclear industry of $20 billion 
for an unproven technology such as fu- 
sion. We just do not have those kinds of 
appropriations coming through here. 

As a result, we are forced to accept a 
bill of under $1 billion which gives incen- 
tives to local communities which are 
pretty incapable at this point of being 
able to deal with the skyrocketing costs 
of fuel in their communities, to give 
them the opportunity and the where- 
withall to be able to make long-term 
planning arrangements and implementa- 
tion of those plans so that they will be 
able to reduce their energy consumption 
over the next 10 years while they are 
waiting for the boondoggles for the bil- 
lions, the hundreds of billions of dollars 
which the gentleman has supported in an 
energy program for the major energy 
production industries of this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
1280, and I would like to take a moment 
to thank the distinguished chairmen of 
the full committee and subcommittee for 
their outstanding leadership and com- 
mitment to community energy legisla- 
tion. 

This bill has been a long time in the 
making: Last year I introduced, with 
my colleague from Oregon (Mr. Av- 
Corn), the Community Energy Efficiency 
Energy Act, to establish a 5-year, $5 bil- 
lion program of incentives for commu- 
nity energy conservation and renewable 
energy planning. This year. expanding 
on the administration’s EMPA legisla- 
tion, the Senate adopted a community 
energy program, thanks to the strong 
leadership of Senators Tsoncas and 
WILLIAMS. 

Energy conservation and community 
energy planning do not elicit the same 
kind of enthusiasm as synthetic fuels 
and coal conversion programs do. Energy 
conservation just does not have the po- 
litical appeal that energy production 
proposals have—but conservation is the 
biggest energy story of the decade, and 
it is happening all across the country. 

Communities are starting to grasp 
what we in Congress have been slow to 
realize: Utilizing local resources and fos- 
tering creative energy planning and ex- 
perimentation can save millions of bar- 
rels of oil every day. 

The Harvard Business School esti- 
mated that by the end of this decade we 
could conserve the equivalent of. 8 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a day by weatherizing 
our homes, offices and factories: by com- 
munity innovation; by new and more ef- 
ficient transportation patterns. Many of 
these conservation programs, to be most 
a must be executed at the local 
level. 

Americans are pitching in and rolling 
up their sleeves to save energy. The ex- 
amples of Davis, Calif., Portland, Oreg., 
and Fitchburg, Mass., are familiar to us 
all by now. They show us the potential. 
But so much more remains possible. The 
challenge to the Federal Government is 
to spur this grassroots effort along. 

It is more critical than ever that we 
pass this legislation today. Local com- 
munities are hardly able to keep up with 
their skyrocketing fuel bills, and are 
simply unable to invest precious dol- 
lars in energy planning and conserva- 
tion. They need assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government to help themselves 
achieve energy independence. 

Today we have the opportunity to 
make the Fitchburg’s, Davis’, and Seat- 
tle’s commonplace, not the exceptions. 

If we are to tap the full potential for 
energy conservation and renewable re- 
source development. aggressive and in- 
novative efforts by the cities and towns 
is essential. S. 1280 is an important step 
in that direction. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
A eee I have no further requests for 

me. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. MOFFETT). 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
what my colleague from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Markey) is trying to say is that 
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some of us here have this fascination 
with things that look like the big answer. 
In a way it has been all too typically 
American and I think Americans have to 
rethink this kind of approach, that the 
answer always comes in big packages. 

But when one looks at the schools’ and 
hospitals’ conservation programs, for ex- 
ample, a total of 11,402 buildings re- 
ceived $117 million in Federal assistance 
for the installation of energy conserva- 
tion measures or in the form of technical 
assistance. The energy savings to those 
buildings will be the equivalent to 4,560,- 
000 barrels of oil per year, not just this 
year but every year thereafter. 
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In the second cycle, which is the one 
we are currently in, an estimated 11,000 
buildings will receive a total of $115 
million in Federal assistance and the 
energy savings will be the equivalent 
of 4.5 million barrels of oil per year, not 
just this year, but every year thereafter. 

You are talking about 9 million bar- 
rels, so it is easy to criticize so many 
millions of dollars, but this is a very 
good bill. We are going to look back at 
this bill, all of us, those who supported 
it and those who have not supported it, 
and if we manage to have a conference 
with the Senate and it does become law, 
we are going to look back and I think 
feel very good and very proud about this 
bill. This is a production bill. I know 
that there has been some criticism from 
my friends on this side, but when you 
can show those kinds of savings, I do not 
have to tell my friends it is just as good 
as sticking an oil well in the ground. It 
is far better, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Markey) indicated 
than spending all this money on syn- 
fuels; we should have a synfuels pro- 
gram but for all this money, you get 
very limited savings. 

Mr. Sawhill was on “Meet the Press” 
yesterday boasting that if everything 
works just right, we will have half a 
bi'lion barrels a day. Half a million 
barrels only a day? By what—1991 be- 
cause of the synfuels bill. How much per 
barrel? When we could be doing really 
hardcore conservation here. So I urge 
my friends to look a little more kindly 
on this and to give us some support. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOFFETT. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague from New York (Mr. 
WYDLER). 

Mr. WYDLER. Again, I would like to 
say what the gentleman said. I have en- 
joyed working with him. I have great 
respect for his views, and although I do 
not always agree with his conclusions, I 
know he has thought the things through 
very well. The trouble I have with the 
reasoning of the gentleman is we are 
considering this bill on the Suspension 
Calendar. 

Mr. MOFFETT. Let me reclaim my 
time. Would the gentleman support it on 
the regular calendar? 

Mr. WYDLER. Just let me make the 
point: We are considering this on the 
Suspension Calendar. It is going to be a 
massive bill. There is no rush. You can 
consider it next year. At that time you 
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will know what the new administration 
really wants. So I do not understand. 

Mr. MOFFETT. I know the new ad- 
ministration does not want any conser- 
vation by Mr. Reagan’s own admission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MOFFETT) has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL) have further requests for 
time? 

Does the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MoorHeap) have further requests 
for time? 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. I have 
no requests for time, but I would like to 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. S-eaker, I think that it must be 
pointed out that those of us on this side 
that opose the legislation are not op- 
posed to conservation, but I think that 
at this late date, when we have at least 
75 Members serving in the Congress that 
have replacements elected for them, 
when we are authorizing money to be 
spent in the second, third, and fourth 
year of the incoming President Reagan's 
term of office, it is not the proper time 
to bring up this gigantic new program of 
spending three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. I think a lot can be done in the 
area of conservation. I do not think this 
bill makes the best use of money, and I 
do not think that this is the time that 
we should be considering it under sus- 
pension when there is no opportunity to 
improve the bill, no opportunity for 
amendment. 

For that reason, I would ask for a 
“no” vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time at this time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. SHARP), 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of enactment of S. 1280. 

The House Energy and Power Sub- 
committee, on which I serve, first investi- 
gated the need for Federal assistance to 
State and local governments for energy 
conservation and planning in April and 
May 1978. I was privileged to preside over 
those hearings and we listened to a wide 
range of witnesses and experts report 
that Federal surport in this area has 
great potential for significant energy 
conservation. 

Some of the most important and in- 
novative conservation efforts have been 
developed by local communities. S. 1280 
will provide incentives to sustain those 
efforts and to encourage more communi- 
ties to become involved in conserving 
energy and developing renewable re- 
sources. Many local governments have 
for some time now recognized the need 
to act, and they must be given the lion’s 
share of the credit for having moved 
ahead in spite of inaction by the Con- 
gress. 

Our country is fortunate to have com- 
munities like Davis, Calif., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Clearwater, Fla., and Denver, 
Colo., which have taken the initiat‘ve and 
pioneered the development of effective 
local energy conservation programs. We 
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now have their experiences, which we 
thoroughly evaluated, upon which to 
establish a program from which all our 
communities can benefit. 

Most communities, however, are not 
Denver, Clearwater, Davis, or Ann Ar- 
bor. They do not have the financial base 
of support to develop and implement 
comprehensive energy planning and con- 
servation programs. Many of our com- 
munities are, nonetheless, in a position 
to take maximum advantage of unique 
climates, natural resources, topography 
and recoverable resources to save sig- 
nificant amounts of our diminishing oil 
and natural gas supplies. We cannot 
waste these opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not unanimity 
on the proper role, Federal role, in help- 
ing State and local governments achieve 
our national energy conservation goals. 
I. doubt there will ever be complete agree- 
ment. We all agree, however, that Fed- 
eral assistance is greatly needed if this 
effort is to continue and succeed. 

With regard to the bill before us, I 
would like to point out that many ele- 
ments of the highly successful schools 
and hospital energy conservation pro- 
grams have been incorporated into S. 
1280. We have been saving an estimated 
39,000 barrels of oil per year for each 
$1.0 million we have spent through those 
programs. The cumulative savings year 
after year to our citizens cannot be over- 
emphasized. We must make every rea- 
sonable effort to conserve and to reduce 
our frightening dependence on increas- 
ingly expensive foreign oil. 

I believe the time has come to act. We 
cannot afford to lose more time nor to 
import more oil unnecessarily. S. 1280 
is a reasonable approach to conserving 
significant amounts of energy, and it is 
supported by the organizations of State 
and local government which will imple- 
ment the programs. I urge my colleagues 
to support S. 1280 so that we can get a 
good program underway as quickly as 
possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Moor- 
HEAD) have a request for time at this 
time? 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to this legislation. I was 
working in my office and heard the de- 
bate and was prompted to come over and 
make several comments about what has 
been said and about the bill itself. 

In the first place, I think it is impor- 
tant to know that this bill was referred 
to the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology and it was referred to the Sub- 
committee on Energy Research and Pro- 
duction, of which I am a member and 
of which I am chairman and this com- 
mittee considered the bill at some length 
and accepted substantial amendments to 
it; but it was also referred to another 
subcommittee, the Subcommittee on 
Energy Development and Applications 
chaired by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OTTINGER), who also chairs the 
Subcommittee on Commerce. Mr. OTTIN- 
GER refused to bring the bill up and, 
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therefore, kept the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology from reporting it. 
So you only have the report of one com- 
mittee before you today, and you only 
have the position of one committee be- 
fore you, except for the comments from 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WYDLER). 

I want my colleagues to know that the 
subcommittee which I chair accepted ex- 
tensive amendments to this bill to make 
it an all-encompassing, comprehensive 
bill. This is what the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OTTINGER) and the spon- 
sors of the bill are objecting to. 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would be glad to 
yield. 


Mr. OTTINGER. I appreciate the very 
genuine differences of opinion that we 
have on this. What we did, because of the 
desire of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. McCormack) to completely 
change the nature of the bill and go into 
matters over which the Commerce Com- 
mittee does not have jurisdiction, was to 
act in the Commerce Committee just over 
the areas we did have jurisdiction over. 
And, indeed, if we had gone into many 
of the things the gentleman wanted to do 
in his committee, he would be here ob- 
jecting vociferously that we had invaded 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I just want to say if we had followed 
the normal parliamentary procedures, 
we would have had two versions of this 
bill. We would have gone to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and had some sort of rule 
prepared so we could have brought these 
two versions to the floor for debate and 
vote by the House. 


I am confident if that had happened 
instead of the procedure we have before 
us today, the House would overwhelm- 
ingly have rejected the version we have 
before us today and accepted the 
broader, more comprehensive position 
prepared by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WypLeR) and accepted by the 
Committee on Science and Technology. 


What we are dealing with here is a 
point of philosophy. I think it is an im- 
portant one to understand. The bill at- 
tempts to establish, to freeze in concrete, 
with a large sum of money, a program 
that assumes that States can plan their 
energy futures while ignoring the realis- 
tic energy sources which are available to 
them. 


It says make your energy plans, but 
ignore nuclear energy, coal, oil, and gas. 
Pretend that you can solve your energy 
problems without your mainline energy 
sources. It is bad enough for it to say 
that, but it says next year spend three- 
quarters of a billion dollars doing that. 
It direzts the States to pretend that they 
have no oil or gas or coal or nuclear, that 
the only chance they have to solve their 
energy problems is conservation, solar 
energy, synfuel energy, waste recycling, 
wood-burning, this sort of thing. All of 
these alternative energy sources are im- 
portant, and we should be following 
them. It is my fervent hope that with ex- 
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treme good luck we may be able to pro- 
duce as much as 10 percent of our energy 
by the year 2000 from all of these things 
put together; but that would require a 
great deal of optimism. 

Where does the rest of the energy come 
from? President Carter, at his meeting in 
Venice, the international meeting of all 
the Western leaders, pointed out—and 
the conclusion of this was—that 90 per- 
cent of the new energy that we must 
produce for the Western nations must 
come from coal and nuclear fission dur- 
ing the balance of this century. But here 
we are with a bill that says to all the 
States, we are going to give you all of this 
money and you must prepare a bill, if you 
participate, that assumes that those 
things do not exist. 

That is why the Committee on Science 
and Technology insisted on making this 
bill more comprehensive. What did they 
do? It simply said consider all of the 
options. Consider all of the energy tech- 
nologies, not just the ones we like. It did 
not say you may not consider this tech- 
nology because we do not like it, because 
the Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology, I think, is realistic enough to 
recognize that the people of this country 
do not have the luxury of choosing be- 
tween energy technologies. 

We need all of the energy we can get 
from every source we can get it and as 
soon as possible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of California. Mr: 
Speaker, I have 1 more minute. I will 
yield to the gentleman my last minute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I urge the Mem- 
bers to vote down this bill, and next year, 
when you come back again, to treat this 
matter more realistically and compre- 
hensively, considering all energy tech- 
nologies. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Markey) for a question if it does not 
take more than 20 seconds, so I have 
a chance to answer it. 

Mr. MARKEY. I wonder whether the 
gentleman considered the $20 billion 
fusion bill that passed this year, and the 
$88 billion bill for the synfuel industry, 
and the aid to the coal industry, and the 
natural gas deregulation and oil decon- 
trol bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I have the gentle- 
man's question, and I thank him. I take 
it this bill provides for the expenditure of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars next 
year; is that right? 

Mr. MARKEY. No; over the next 3 
years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The fusion bill is 
a 20-year program that is estimated to 
cost $20 billion over that period of time. 

Mr. MARKEY. This bill is 4 percent 
of that. This is still 4 percent of the bill 
passed. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. That is right. And 
over a much shorter period of time. The 
synthetic fuels bill is a bill that the ad- 
ministration has come forward with and 
which is absolutely essential, which we 
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hope to be providing 10 percent of our 
oil by 1990. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal of 
respect and a great deal of affection that 
I address my remarks to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
McCormack), and my good friend, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WYDLER). 

I have heard their speeches before. I 
have heard them in the Rules Committee, 
when they came to the Rules Committee 
to request a special rule on this particu- 
lar bill to permit them to offer a nonger- 
mane amendment, which would add nu- 
clear and the production of energy from 
natural gas, from fossil fuels and from 
exotic sources. 

I thought that was a splendid idea, 
except that it does not belong on this bill 
which is a conservation bill and which 
will afford enormous and immediate pay- 
out in terms of money saved, in terms of 
dollars going out of this country and in 
terms of energy saved for the benefit of 
the entire American economy. 

Now, I have no objection to my good 
friends, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WyDLER) and the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. McCormack)’ coming 
forward with a bill which would stimulate 
production. Indeed, this Congress spends 
vast amounts of money on stimulating 
production of energy, and I hold that to 
be a laudable task. But I would ask my 
two good friends to keep in mind that 
we would be able to hear their screams 
clear out in their respective districts if 
the Commerce Committee had sought to 
bring to the floor a bill with the provi- 
sions of the kind that they have suggested 
to us, that is, that the Commerce Com- 
mittee invade the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Science and Technology 
with regard to nuclear matters, with re- 
gard to research and development, and 
with regard to other things properly 
under the jurisdiction of that commit- 
tee. That is not the business of the Com- 
merce Committee, and we have very 
carefully observed the jurisdiction of our 
committee. 

Now, equally importantly, Mr. 
Speaker, it is fair to observe that we have 
waited long for my two dear friends to 
come forward with legislation to deal 
with the question they find troublesome, 
and that is the inclusion of the amend- 
ments which they have suggested here. 
I would point out that it is now in the 
closing days of this Congress, and after a 
long and indeed patient wait by the 
Commerce Committee, we have finally 
presented the House with a bill which 
will for modest expenditures save large 
amounts of energy. I regret that we have 
had to do this, because it was not that 
our patience had exhausted, but just that 
our time was running out. I know that 
they understand this. 

My purpose in making these remarks 
is not to say anything unvleasant to or 
about my friends—and I will yield to 
them—but it is to have them to under- 
stand the milieu in which we moved and 
the reasons that we have proceeded in 
this fashion. So I would ask them to 
understand that if it is their wish to pre- 
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sent to the House legislation relating to 
the production of energy, that they in- 
itiate it from their own committee. 

I would also observe for the benefit of 
my two good friends that the legislation 
which they say was referred to their 
committee languished long and unhap- 
pily in that committee, and I will not ex- 
plain why they cannot get the bills out 
of their own committee. They can ex- 
plain that to the House without assist- 
ance from me. 

I would like to observe, finally, though, 
for the benefit of my two good friends, 
that the legislation in question was re- 
ferred to their committee only to deal 
with the question of the Energy Exten- 
sion Service, which does properly lie 
within the jurisdiction of their commit- 
tee and which the Commerce Committee 
has no intention of touching. 

Now I yield to mv good friend, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WYDLER). 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, let me sav 
this: I have the greatest affection and 
respect for the very effective chairman 
of the committee, and all I can say to 
him is that he mav have heard my speech 
before, and probably lucky for him he 
will not hear it again. 

Mr. DINGELL. I shall regret not hear- 
ing it again, because I shall miss the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. Jn any event, next year 
the gentleman will have plenty of time 
to take this up again. 

Why does not the gentleman yield to 
the chairman of the subcommittee to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. McCor- 
MACK). 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to say that 
the germaneness of one technology or 
another hardly lies, that the issue here 
is whether or not the bill should limit 
itself to a technology, whether or not it 
should limit itself to research and devel- 
opment or commercialization of a tech- 
nology. And what the Science and Tech- 
nology Committee has clearly stated is 
that if it applies to one energy produc- 
tion technology, then it applies to all 
energy production technologies. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 seconds to 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MOFFETT) . 

Mr. MOFFETT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one other point that I think needs to be 
mentioned, to answer a criticism that 
was made by the other side. Our friends 
on the other side, particularly the gen- 
tleman from California, may recall that 
in the markup on this bill, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. LOEFFLER) and I 
introduced an amendment to give a spe- 
cial break to small towns in this bill. We 
hope it will be a precedent because many 
of us here, of course, have small towns 
in our districts. We want to make sure 
that the application is fair to them, that 
there is not a great deal of red tape. I 
think that is something that needs to be 
stressed because the gentleman from 
California did make a good point about 
the terms and conditions and how it 
might be a disadvantage to some of the 
smaller communities. 
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è Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of S. 1280. As one 
who has for years supported a better 
Federal, State, and local government 
partnership in meeting this Nation’s 
energy needs, I find the bill before us 
another positive and essential step in 
that direction. The existing Federal pro- 
grams, which have taken years to de- 
velop, have several deficiencies. Among 
those: deficiencies are insufficient re- 
sources, overlapping requirements from 
separate programs and an absence of suf- 
ficient incentives for creative planning 
and implementation of innovative energy 
options for State and local governments. 


The legislation before us comes much 
later than it should have and is being 
attacked by some for that reason alone. 
While I cannot defend the scheduling, 
I must disagree with my colleagues that 
this reason alone disqualifies this bill 
from favorable action. The Senate has 
already acted on more extensive legisla- 
tion, and the House has been supporting, 
in piecemeal fashion, most of the ele- 
ments of this legislation. Passage of this 
version of S. 1280 is a rational step, con- 
sistent with the philosophy of local con- 
trol which most Members of Congress, 
outgoing and incoming, support, and in 
no way commits future funds to anyone. 

I wish this legislation were oven for 
amendment. If it were, I would be sup- 
porting an amendment to clarify the role 
of the Federal Energy Extension Service 
in this process. The Senate already has 
such language, and the managers of this 
version of the bill have given assurances 
that the legislative intent will be to con- 
tinue support for the underfunded. but 
successful, National Energy Extension 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has widespread 
support outside the Congress, has been 
the subject of extensive hearings in sev- 
eral committees of the Congress and is a 
sound revision and addition to our 
existing energy laws. I urge its support.@ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the Senate bill, S. 1280, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 3, rule XXVII, 
and the Chair’s prior announcement, 
further proceedings on this motion will 
be postponed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Saunders, one 
of his secretaries. 


ELIMINATING DUTY ON HARDWOOD 
VENEERS 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and agree to 
the resolution (H. Res. 814) providing 
that immediatelv upon the adoption of 
this resolution the bill (H.R. 6975) to 
eliminate the duty on hardwood veneers, 
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together with the Senate amendment 
thereto be, and the same is hereby, taken 
from the Speaker’s table to the end that: 
First, the Senate amendment to the title 
of the bill be, and the same is hereby, 
agreed to; and second, the Senate 
amendment to the text of the bill be, 
and the same is hereby, agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 814 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H.R. 
6975) to eliminate the duty on hardwood 
veneers, together with the Senate amend- 
ment thereto be, and the same is hereby, 
taken from the Speaker’s table to the end 
that (1) the Senate amendment to the title 
of the bill be, and the same is hereby, agreed 
to; and (2) the Senate amendment to the 
text of the bill be, and the same is hereby, 
agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Rostenxkow- 
SKI) will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CoNABLE) will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI). 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution presently under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 6975 as passed the Senate contains 
six provisions dealing with different sec- 
tions of current law due to expire over 
the next several months. Two of these 
provisions, deductions for conservation 
easements and the tax treatment of Fed- 
eral scholarships, have already passed 
the House in identical form, except for 
a transitional rule provided by the Sen- 
ate in the case of certain scholarships. 

Three of the remaining provisions, the 
independent contractor moratorium, the 
historic structure tax provisions, and the 
taxicab fuel exemption, have been the 
subject of hearings by the Subcommit- 
tee on Select Revenue Measures, and are 
merely extensions of current law. The 
final provision, the low income rental 
housing rehabilitation writeoff, is also 
an extension of current law. 

These four provisions require further 
study in the next Congress to resolve 
various issues which have arisen in their 
operation. 

In particular, the historic structure 
tax provisions will be carefully reviewed 
in light of testimony received by the Sub- 
committee on Select Revenue Measures 
during its recent hearings. 
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For example, the efficacy of the dis- 
incentives and their deleterious conse- 
quences must be weighed to determine 
whether some modifications are neces- 
sary, especially since the recently enact- 
ed Historic Freservation Act reauthori- 
zation included an owner consent re- 
quirement for National Register listing. 

In addition, both the incentives and 
disincentives must be examined in the 
context of the larger tax bill which we 
will write next year. That bill may in- 
clude the increased investment tax credit 
for rehabilitated buildings which the 
Senate Finance Committee approved 
earlier this year. This would reduce the 
attractiveness of these provisions unless 
they are coordinated with the credit. Fi- 
nally, work in progress at the expiration 
date should also be made eligible for 
these incentives as it is currently in the 
case of the low income rental housing 
provision. 

Mr. Speaker, approval of this bill to- 
day will allow taxpayers to continue on- 
going projects and activities with cer- 
tainty as to the tax consequences for 
the immediate future. I urge the House 
to approve H.R. 6975 as amended by the 
Senate. 

O 1700 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is known 
as the Tax Treatment Extension 
Act of 1980. I rise in support of it. 
Its number is H.R. 6975. The bill ex- 
tends several provisions of our tax laws. 
It establishes new substantive rules re- 
lating to the deduction for contributions 
of easements and other partial interests 
in real property that are used for con- 
servation purposes. The Internal Reve- 
nue Code allows as a deduction for con- 
tributions partial interests in real prop- 
erty that are used for conservation pur- 
poses. This is an exception to the general 
rule that a charitable contribution de- 
duction must be allowed only for con- 
tributions of entire interest in real prop- 
erty. 

Special laws governing charitable con- 
tributions of easements and other partial 
interest in real property were scheduled 
to expire in 1981. Rather than wait until 
the next Congress, the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Select Revenue 
Measure Subcommittee held extensive 
hearings on existing rules. These hear- 
ings allowed the committee to revise 
existing rules in a way that satisfied the 
Treasury Department and major con- 
servation groups. Unfortunately, because 
of its heavy program, the Committee on 
Ways and Means just could not estab- 
lish permanent substantive rules in cer- 
tain other areas in tax law. For this rea- 
son, H.R. 6975 extends certain existing 
tax provisions for specified periods of 
time. 

In particular, the bill extends current 
rules governing the treatment of inde- 
pendent contractors until June 30, 1982, 
and extends the provision relating to 
historic structures until December 31, 
1983. 

We have all had some experience with 
the independent contractors law, and 
know that that is a veritable can of 
worms in the definitional requirements 
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that are possible under the complex eco- 
nomic relationships which have sprung 
up under the law. The preservation tax 
credits relating to historic structures are 
another matter. These have been ex- 
tended under this proposal until Decem- 
ber 31, 1983. 

However, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, 
and I have agreed between ourselves that 
we must review the historic preservation 
tax extension next year in the light of 
some of the practices which have sprung 
up since this was put into law. The law 
relating to historic preservation affects 
both incentives and disincentives. 

We gave a 5-year writeoff for the 
rehabilitation of a registered landmark, 
which encourages people to rehabilitate 
historic buildings. We provide disincen- 
tives, however, which not only disallow 
the deduction for the demolition of a 
historic building, but deny accelerated 
depreciation to any building built to re- 
place that historic building. The effect 
of these disincentives, according to those 
who work in this area of the law, has 
been somewhat.suspect. For instance, we 
find people resisting the opportunity to 
put their buildings on the historic regis- 
ter of landmarks because they feel that 
they might be penalized subsequently by 
the disincentives in the law. 

We also find that certain people whose 
buildings are already on the historic 
landmark register, faced with the prob- 
lem of how to get full tax advantage of 
any new buiding they plan for that 
area, resort in some cases, we feel, to 
deliberate arson to get rid of a building 
which otherwise would be an impedi- 
ment to the construction of a new build- 
ing on the site by virtue of the existence 
of this law. 

Now, frankly, that was not what the 
framers of this measure—and I was 
among them—had in mind. We did not 
want to have a rash of fires of historic 
landmarks as a result of the disincen- 
tives we put in the bill. It seems to me 
for that reason alone we should review 
the law carefully and be sure we have 
the right balance of incentives and dis- 
incentives so that we will encourage 
preservation of what is valuable about 
the past without providing unfortunate 
side effects that we can avoid. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
then, will review the historic structure 
provisions, particularly those disincen- 
tives, early in the next Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Now, I do not want to get in any 
degree into the other provisions of this 
law, of the 167 K amendments relating 
to the accelerated 5-year writeoff of 
expenditures made to rehabilitate low- 
income housing, which are extended in 
this measure to December 31, 1983. 
Most people agree that that is a desirable 
tax incentive, and so I do not believe 
anyone will vote against this measure 
on account of this exclusion. 

The extension of credit or reform of 
the credit on fuels used in taxicabs is a 
somewhat more questionable measure, 
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but I must say that the taxicabs seem to 
have their friends, and one can make a 
case for the fuel conservation that is 
involved in use of taxicabs in judicious 
ways. 

There is also a provision for exclusion 
from income of Federal scholarship 
grants and National Research Service 
awards. That clearly should be the case, 
and scholarships generally are excluded 
from income for income tax purposes. I 
see nothing wrong with this measure. 

I think, with the modifications I have 
mentioned and the promise of early at- 
tention to the preservation tax provi- 
sion, which is extended herein to De- 
cember 31, 1983, so that we will not have 
to wait too long to deal with the disin- 
centives measure, it should have the 
support of all Members of the House. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
PANETTA). 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support of 
the Senate amendments to H.R. 6975, 
now known as the Tax Treatment Exten- 
sion Act of 1980. 

This legislation contains a provision 
of vital importance to independent busi- 
ness people throughout the Nation. It ex- 
tends for 18 months the ban on reclassi- 
fication of independent contractors as 
employees by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. This provision is virtually identical 
to my own bill, H.R. 8046, which would 
have extended the ban for 2 years. My 
legislation now has 65 cosponsors, an in- 
dication of the strong support in the 
House for this action. 

The entire problem was precipitated, 
as my colleagues will remember, by the 
sudden decision by the IRS in the early 
seventies to begin reclassifying inde- 
pendent contractors as employees. 

There are a number of crucial differ- 
ences in tax status between employees 
and independent contractors. The tax 
consequences are particularly important 
for the businesses involved. When an in- 
dividual is classified as an employee, the 
employer is required to act as a collect- 
ing agent for the Federal Government, 
withholding and remitting to the Treas- 
ury both income taxes and the employ- 
ee’s share of social security taxes, as well 
as paying unemployment taxes and the 
employer's share of social security taxes. 
If an individual is classified as an inde- 
pendent contractor, though, he is re- 
sponsible for paying his own income 
taxes and self-employment taxes. 

In years past, the determination of 
independent-contractor status was made 
under the common-law test. This system 
worked smoothly and fairly, providing 
certainty to all parties involved. 

Unfortunately, in the early 1970's, the 
IRS arbitrarily decided to begin reclassi- 
fying as employees, workers who pre- 
viously had met the common-law test for 
independent-contractor status. This 
policy ran contrary not only to previous 
court decisions but also to published 
revenue rulings and private IRS letter 
rulings and tax audits of the very busi- 
nesses whose emovloyees were being re- 
classified. Obviously, this was an ex- 
tremely unfair and irrational situation. 
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These reclassifications were retroactive, 
and they presented many companies with 
huge back tax assessments. 

In addition, they removed the cer- 
tainty uvon which companies making use 
of independent contractors had relied 
in the past. Of course, the redesignations 
also hurt the individuals involved, since 
they suddenly lost their status as inde- 
pendent contractors and became subject 
to the strictures of employee status. 

In 1976, reacting to what they saw as 
an obvious injustice, both Houses of Con- 
gress backed a statement in the confer- 
ence report on the Tax Reform Act of 
1976 which urged the IRS “not to apply 
any changed position or any newly 
stated position which is inconsistent with 
a prior general audit position in this gen- 
eral subject area to past, as opposed to 
future taxable years” until the comple- 
tion of a study by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation. The IRS, 
though, ignored this judgment and con- 
tinued to initiate audits and to assess 
businesses with taxes resulting from 
these reclassifications. 

By reclassifying indevendent contrac- 
tors in over 14 industries, the IRS was in 
effect reversing 50 years of past audit 
practices. Real estate brokers, insurance 
agents, direct sellers, beauticians, serv- 
ice-station operators, loggers, and others 
were being asked to pay these back taxes 
on hundreds of individuals who had his- 
torically considered themselves inde- 
pendent contractors. It was clear that a 
legislative remedy had to be found 

In response to this need, I introduced, 
as did Congressman GEPHARDT and Sen- 
ator Dore, legislation to call an immedi- 
ate halt to audits inconsistent with prac- 
tices in effect as of Januarv 1976. This 
legislation drew a great deal of support 
in the House. and the entire Congress 
recognized the necessity for this kind of 
action by including in the Revenue Act 
of 1978 a provision prohibiting the IRS 
from applying any new or changed posi- 
tion from that of common law determi- 
nation with respect to an individual’s 
status for employment tax purposes if 
the pos‘tion was inconsistent with pre- 
1976 practices. This legislation also ter- 
minated any tax liabilities for taxpayers 
who had a reasonable basis for treating 
workers other than as employees. 

In December of last year, Congress ex- 
tended the prohibition on IRS actions in 
this area until January 1, 1981. H.R. 6975 
now extends that deadline until June 30, 
1982. That should give the incoming 97th 
Congress sufficient time to establish cri- 
teria for the proper classification of 
independent contractors. 

I am a supporter of H.R. 3245, intro- 
duced by Congressman GEPHARDT, which 
would establish firm criteria to be met 
by independent contractors in order to 
qualify for the tax status which has 
made sense for them for so many years. 
Regardless of the final determination 
made by Congress on that legislation, 
though, it is important that we act now 
to stop any improver audit actions by 
the IRS. Congress, not the bureaucracy, 
must make tax law in this area. 
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Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GRapIson). 
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Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) for yielding. I rise in support of 
this measure. In doing so, I want to in- 
dicate that I do have reservations about 
one portion of this bill and that is the 
extension of the disincentives with re- 
gard to the tax treatment for historic 
structures. 

I am satisfied on the basis of the hear- 
ings which have been held on this sub- 
ject under the leadership of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) that these provisions 
not only merit review, but probably merit 
elimination and I am reassured by the 
statements made both by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois and the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
that these will be subject to review at an 
early date by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Obviously, I am concerned to see us 
extend for 3 years provisions which, 
based upon our hearings, appear in many 
cases to have done more harm than good. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ConaBLE) has delineated some of the 
specific instances in which these provi- 
sions may have been harmful. First, in 
discouraging listings on the National 
Register in the first place, and the second 
perhaps in some instances of actually 
serving to foster arson. 

I have seen other evidences in my own 
community in which these provisions, the 
disincentives, have been harmful. 

One of them, for example, involved the 
acquisition of a property of historic con- 
sequence, one that was listed in the Na- 
tional Register, and the purchaser made 
as a requirement that the seller demolish 
that property before it was purchased. 
The reason very simply was that the pur- 
chaser of the property did not want to 
be limited in any way by the Tax Code 
in the use of the property once acquired. 
The seller, since the seller happened to 
be a tax exempt organization and was 
going to sell the property anyway, was 
not suffering any handicap by virtue of 
demolishing the property before it was 
conveyed. 

The net effect is one less historic prop- 
erty in our community and the possibil- 
ity that the new purchaser might be 
able to develop the property in some way 
which may be consistent with retaining 
the property for some use, which hap- 
pened to be a church, was totally lost. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI) and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Conas.e) for their comments, 
and in doing so, I sincerely hope that our 
review of this program will not be limited 
to revisions alone, but also the possibil- 
ity of repeal. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL). 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6975 as amended by the 
Senate. 

This bill provides for: The necessary 
extension of the moratorium of the IRS 
from issuing any regulations or rulings 
on the independent contractors issue 
until July 1, 1982; the extension of cer- 
tain tax incentives for the preservation 
of historic structures until December 31, 
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1983; and the extension of the tax in- 
centives for the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of low-income housing until Janu- 
ary 1, 1984, extension of taxi fuels 
tax exemption, exclusion of scholarship 
income, and expansion of deductibility 
for contributions for conservation. 

All of these extensions are necessary 
so that many individuals will be free 
from IRS harassment until the Congress 
has had an opportunity to complete the 
appropriate legislation in the areas cov- 
ered by the bill. The provision on inde- 
pendent contractors is a matter of 
special urgency. The IRS has been over 
aggressive in past years in attempting to 
define independent contractors as em- 
ployees. 

I urge all of my colleagues to support 
this vital legislation. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with my colleagues from the Committee 
on Ways and Means who have already 
addressed the issue of the employment 
tax status of independent contractors. I, 
too, regret that we have as a committee 
waited so long to solve this overdue prob- 
lem and am pleased that we have finally 
taken action. 

As my colleague from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRENZEL) has said, if we did nothing else 
in this legislation but handle this tax 
status for independent contractors it is 
reason enough for passage of H.R. 6975. I 
hope that we will not wait as a committee 
until June 30, 1982, to finish what we 
should have done a long time ago on this 
whole area of treatment of independent 
contractors and how they shall or shall 
not be taxed. 


I am pleased that we are again pre- 
venting the Internal Revenue Service 
from issuing any new rules or regulations 
on this subject which they were very 
prone to try to do to “raise more 
revenue.” 


I am pleased that we have finally 
moved this legislative package. I am 
sorry it has taken us so long and I apolo- 
gize to the thousands of constituents who 
have written on this subject. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. FISHER). 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague and chairman of our subeom- 
mittee. 

I think this is one of the best bills of 
this kind I have seen in my years here 
bringing together several items that need 
to be done before this Congress expires, 
and me with it. In particular, I have an 
interest in the deductions of contribu- 
tions for conservation easements, the ex- 
tension of provisions relating to the his- 
toric preservation, and the emvloyment 
tax status of independent contractors. 
Each of these very much needed, very 
useful, modest perhaps in dimension, but 
quite important that this Congress do 
and do today in this way. 

I rise in full support of the entire 
measure. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Sveaker, I have no 
further reauests for time and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


I have no further requests for time and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. RostenKow- 
SKI) that the House suspend the rules 
and agree to the resolution (H. Res. 814). 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The de- 
bate has been concluded on all motions 
to suspend the rules, 

Pursuant to clause 3, rule XXVII, the 
Chair will now put the question on each 
motion on which further proceedings 
were postponed in the order in which 
that motion was entertained. 


Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

H.R. 5935, by the yeas and nays; 

H.R. 7745, de novo; and 

S. 1280, by the veas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to 5 minutes the 
time for any electronic votes after the 
first such vote in this series. 


FEDERAL PRIVACY OF MEDICAL 
INFORMATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, 
H.R. 5935, as amended. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
PREYER) that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 5935, as 
amended, on which the yeas and nays 
are ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice; and there were—yeas 97, nays 259, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 75, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 650] 


YEAS—97 


Hall, Ohio 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Lehman 
Long, Md. 
Lundine 
McC!oskey 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell, Md. 
Moffett 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 
Murphy, Pa. 
Nolan 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 


Addabbo 
Ambro 
Barnes 
Beilenson 
Binhgam 
Blanchard 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Conyers 
Crockett 
Danielson 
Deckard 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Fdgar 
EAwards, Calif. 
Evans, Ind. 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Florio 
Ford, Mich. 
Gray 
Gudger 


Panetta 
Patten 
Pepper 
Preyer 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Solarz 
Stack 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Traxler 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Williams, Mont. 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
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Abdnor 
Akaka 
Albosta 
A.exander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak, 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Balley 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouguard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Ciinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
D’Amours 
Daniel, Dan 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis, Mich. 
Davis, 8.C. 
de la Garza 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dornan 
Downey 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Early 
Edwards, Ala, 


Edwards, Okla. 


Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Flippo 
Foley 
Ford, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
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NAYS—259 


Frenzel 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Guyer 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Lee 
Leland 
Lent 
Levitas 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long, La. 
Lott 
Lowry 
Lulan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mineta 
Minish 


Mitchell, N.Y. 


Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif, 
Murphy, Ni. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers, Ind. 


Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Pashayan 
Paul 

Pease 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 

Rose 
Rostenkowsk! 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Russo 

Sabo 
Satterfield 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 

St Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 
Symms 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Waiker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wrydler 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young, Pla. 
Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Gonzalez 


NOT VOTING—75 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Ashley 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 

Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 


Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohto 
Broyhill 
Clay 
C'eveland 
Collins, I. 
Corman 
Courter 
Dellums 
Devine 
Dodd 


Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Oreg. 
Fary 

Fenwick 
Frost 

Garcia 
Giaimo 
Glickman 


Goldwater 
Gramm 
Grassley 
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Green 
Hagedorn 
Hance 
Harkin 
Hefner 
Heftel 

Holt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jenrette 


Leath, Tex. 
Lederer 
Lewis 
Madigan 
Marlenee 
Mattox 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Neal 

Nedzi 
O'Brien 
Patterson 
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Rhodes 
Rodino 
Santini 
Schroeder 
Spellman 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Thompson 
Uliman 
Wilson, C. H. 
Willson, Tex. 


Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
LaFalce 


Yates 
Young, Alaska 


Peyser 
Quayle 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Fary with Mr. Dougherty. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Donnelly with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Santini with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Yates with Mrs. Fenwick. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Garcia with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Applegate with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. AuCoin with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Baldus with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Hefner with Mr. Grassley. 

Mr. Heftel with Mr. Gramm. 

Mr. Bonior of Michigan with Mr. Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Clay with Mr. Courter. 
Neal with Mr. Devine. 
Murphy of New York with Mr. Green. 

Mr. Lederer with Mr. Hagedorn. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Stenholm. 

Mr. Dodd with Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Leath of Texas. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. Charles Wilson 
of Texas. 

Mr. Peyser with Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Hance. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Glickman with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Harkin with Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Jenrette with Mr. Beard of Rhode Is- 
land. 

Mr. LaFalce with Mr. Bedell. 

Mr. Mattox with Mrs. Holt. 


Mr. DICKS, Mr. NELSON, and Ms. 
FERRARO changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. ROYBAL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So (two-thirds not haying voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the povisions of clause 3(b) 3 of rule 
XXVII, the Chair announces that he will 
reduce to a minimum of 5 minutes the 
period of time within which a vote by 
electronic device may be taken on all of 
the additional motions to suspend the 
rules on which the Chair has postponed 
further proceedings. 


BLACK LUNG BENEFITS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
pending business is the question of sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill, 
H.R. 7745. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 7745. 


The question was taken. 
RECORDED VOTE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 


A recorded vote was ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 237, noes 118, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 76, as 
follows: 


{Roll No. 651] 


AYES—237 


Fountain 
Fowler 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gray 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Hall, Ohio 
Hall, Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hutto 


Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Price 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Ratlsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roe 

Rose 
Rosenthal 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
Balley 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Buchanan Treland 
Burton, John Jeffords Roybal 
Burton, Phillip Jenkins Sabo 
Byron Johnson, Calif. Scheuer 
Carr Johnson, Coio. Selberling 
Carter Jones, N.C. Shannon 
Cavanaugh Kastenmeier Sharp 
Chappell Kazen Shelby 
Chisholm Kildee Simon 
Clausen Kogovsek Skelton 
Clinger Kostmayer Smith, Iowa 
Coelho Leach, La. Snyder 
Coleman Lehman Solarz 
Conyers Leland St Germain 
Coughlin Levitas Stack 
Crockett Lloyd Staggers 
D‘Amours Long, La. Stark 
Daniel, Dan Long, Md. Steed 
Danielson Lowry Stckes 
Daschle Lujan Studds 
Davis, Mich. Luken Swift 
Davis, S.C. Lundine Synar 
de la Garza McCormack Tauzin 
Deckard McDade Traxler 
Derrick McHugh Udall 
Dicks McKay Van Deeriin 
Dingell Maguire Vanik 
Dixon Markey Vento 
Downey Marks Volkmer 
Drinan Matsul Walgren 
Duncan, Tenn. Mavroules Wampler 
Early Mazzoli Watkins 
Eckhardt Mica Waxman 
Edgar Mikulski Weaver 
Edwards, Calif. Miller, Calif. Weiss 
English Miller, Ohi¢ White 
Erdahl Mineta Whitley 
Ertel Minish Whittaker 
Evans, Ind. Mitchell, Md. Whitten 
Fascell Mitchell, N.Y. Williams, Mont, 
Fazio Moakley Williams, Ohio 
Ferraro Moffett Wirth 
Findley Mollohan Wolff 
Fish Moorhead, Pa. Wolpe 
Fithian Mottl Wright 
Flipp¢ Murphy, Il. Yatron 
Florio Murphy, Pa. Young, Mo. 
Foley Murtha Zablocki 
Ford, Mich. Musto Zeferetti 
Ford, Tenn. Myers, Ind. 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Beilenson 


NOES—118 


Goodling 
Gradison 
Grisham 
Guyer 
Hansen 
Hinson 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
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Porter 
Pritchard 
Regula 
Robinson 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 

Rudd 


Bereuter 
Bonker 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Cheney 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Cotter 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, R. W. 
Dannemeyer 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Edwaras, Ala. 
Edwards, Okla. 
Emery 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga. 
Fisher 
Forsythe 
Frenzel 


Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Lee 
Lent 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Pashayan 
Gephardt Paul Wylie 
Gingrich Petri Young, Fla. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Bafalis 


NOT VOTING—76 

Fary Lewis 
Fenwick Madigan 
Frost Marlenee 
Garcia Mattox 
Glaim Murphy, N.Y. 
Gibbons Neal 
Glickman Nedzi 
Goldwater O'Brien 
Gramm Patterson 
Grassley Peyser 
Green Quayle 
Hagedorn Rhodes 
Hance Rodino 
Harkin Santini 
Hefner Schroeder 
Heftel Spellman 
Holt Stenholm 
Hutchinson Stewart 
Ichord Thompson 
Jenrette Uliman 
Jones, Okla. Wilson, ©. H. 
Jones, Tenn. Wilson, Tex. 
Kelly Yates 
LaFalce Young, Alaska 
Leath, Tex. 

Lederer 


O 1740 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Fary with Mrs. Fenwick. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Lewis. 

Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Baldus with Mr. Frost. 

Mr. Applegate with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Gramm. 

Mr. Dodd with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Donnelly with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Hefner with Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Young of Alaska. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Mattox. 

Mr. LaFalce with Mr. Marlenee. 

Mr. Lederer with Mr. Grassley. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Dougherty. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Courter. 

Mr. Neal with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Santini with Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Gibbons. 


Russo 
Satterfield. 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Walker 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wyatt 
Wydler 


Anderson, Til, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Bedell 

Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 

Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 
Corman 
Courter 
Dellums 
Devine 

Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Oreg. 
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Mr. Garcia with Mr. Green. 

Mr. Glickman with Mr. Hagedorn. 

Mr. Harkin with Mr. Hance. 

Mr. Heftel with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Bedell with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. AuCoin with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. Bonior of Michigan with Mr. Sten- 
holm. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas. 

Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Leath of 
Texas. 

Mr. Corman with Mrs. Holt. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Hutchinson. 


Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 


Mr. Jenrette. 
Mr. Beard of Rhode Island with Mr. Jones 
of Oklahoma. 


Mr. LEE changed his vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMUNITY AND STATE ENERGY 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question of suspending the 
rules and passing the Senate bill, S. 
1280, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill, S. 1280, as amended, on which the 
yeas and nays are ordered. 


The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 164, nays 192, 
not voting 76, as follows: 

{Roll No. 652] 
YEAS—164 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
Albosta 
Ambro 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Aspin 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Bellenson 
Bereuter 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Brodhead 
Buchanan 
Burton, John 
Burton, Phillip 
Carr 
Cavanaugh 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Coelho 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Crockett 


Fazio 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Florio 
Ford, Mich. 
Ford, Tenn. 
Fowler 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 

Gray 
Guarini 
Hall, Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Jeffords 
Johnson, Calif 
Kastenmeier 
Kildee 
Kostmayer 
Lehman 


McKinney 
Maguire 
Markey 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
Mikulski 
Miller, Calif. 
Mineta 
Minish 
Mitchell, Md. 
Mitchell, N.Y. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Mottl 


Ottinger 
Panetta 
Patten 
Pease 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Preyer 
Pritchard 
Rahal! 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 


Davis, Mich. 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Dingell 
Downey 
Drinan 

Early 

Eckhardt 
Edgar 
Edwards, Calif. 


McCloskey 
McHugh 


Seiberling 
Shannon 


Sharp 
Simon 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 

St Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard, Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bevill 

Boggs 

Boner 
Bouguard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clinger 
Coleman 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane, Daniel 
Crane, Philip 
Daniel, Dan 
Danie’, R. W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Davis, S.C. 
cela Garza 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dicks 

Dixon 
Dornan 
Duncan, Tenn. 
Edwards, Ala, 
Eiwards, Okla. 
Enclish 
Erlenborn 
Evans, Del. 
Evans, Ga, 
Evans, Ind. 
Findley 
Flippo 

Foley 
Forsythe 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vento 
Walgren 
Waxman 


NAYS—192 


Fountain 
Frenzel 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Gradison 
Grisham 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall, Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Colo. 
Jones, Okla. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 
Leach, Iowa 
Leach, La. 
Lee 
Livingston 
Long, La. 
Lott 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Mazzolt 
Mica 
Michel 
Miler, Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 
Murphy, Il. 
Murtha 
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Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams, Mont. 
Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young, Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Myers, Ind. 


Quillen 
Rallsback 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 

Rudd 
Russo 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skelton 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solomcn 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trible 
Vander Jagt 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams, Ohio 
Wi'son, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—76 


Anderson, I, 
Andrews, N.C. 
Annunzio 
App'egate 
AuCoin 
Baldus 
Beard, R.I. 
Beiell 

Biaggi 
Bolling 
Bonior 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill 

Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 
Corman 
Courter 
Dellums 
Devine 

Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Duncan, Oreg. 


Fary 
Fenwick 
Frost 
Garcia 
Giaimo 
Glickman 
Goldwater 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jenrette 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kelly 
LaFalce 
Leath, Tex. 
Lederer 
Lewis 


Madigan 
Marlenee 
Mattox 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Neal 

Nedzi 
O'Brien 
Patterson 
Peyser 
Quayle 
Rhodes 
Reodino 
Rousselot 
Santini 
Schroeder 
Spellman 
Stenholm 
Stewart 
Thompson 
Ullman 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Yates 
Young, Alaska 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Madigan. 
Mr. Fary with Mr. Young of Alaska. 
Mr. Biagg! with Mr. Lewis. 
Mr. Rodino with Mr. Kelly. 
Mrs. Schroeder with Mr. Jenrette. 
Mr. Bonior of Michigan with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina. 
Mr. Brown of California with Mrs. Fenwick. 
Mr. AuCoin with Mr. Garcia. 
Mr. Applegate with Mr. Frost. 
Mr. Baldus with Mr. Andrews of North 
Carolina. 
Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Beard of Rhode Is- 
land. 
Mr. Glickman with Mr. Bedell. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Gold- 
water. 
Mr. Mattox with Mr. Gramm. 
Mr. Neal with Mr. O'Brien. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson of California with 
Mr. Marlenee. 
. Thompson with Mr. Rousselot. 
. Stewart with Mrs. Holt. 
. Ullman with Mr. Hutchinson. 
. Santini with Mr. Stenholm. 
. Patterson with Mr. Grassley. 
. Nedzi with Mr. Green. 
. Harkin with Mr. Cleveland. 
. Hefner with Mr. Courter. 
. Clay with Mr. Dougherty. 
Mrs. Collins of Illinois with Mr. Duncan 
of Oregon. 
Mr. Dodd with Mr. Hance. 
Mr. Donnelly with Mr. Hagedorn. 
Mr. Heftel with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Ichord with Mr. Dellums. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Broyhill. 
Mr. LaFalce with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. Lederer with Mr. Broomfield. 
Mr. Charles Wilson of Texas with Mr. 
Corman. 
Mr. Peyser with Mr. Rhodes. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY AND MILITARY 
APPLICATIONS OF NUCLEAR EN- 
ERGY AUTHORIZATIONS, 1981 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the Senate bill (S. 3074), to author- 
ize appropriations for the Department of 
Energy for national defense programs 
for fiscal year 1981, and for other pur- 
poses; with a Senate amendment to the 
House amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment. 

Ws Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
to the House amendment as follows: 

In Meu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House engrossed amendment, 
insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the "Depart- 
ment of Energy National Security and Mili- 
tary Applications of Nuclear Energy Author- 
ization Act of 1981". 
TITLE I—NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 

Src. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of En- 
ergy for fiscal year 1981 for operating ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out national] se- 
curity programs (including scientific re- 
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search and development in support of the 
armed services, strategic and critical mate- 
rials necessary for the common defense, and 
military applications of nuclear energy and 
related management and support activities) 
as follows: 

(1) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $141,775,000, to be allocated 
as follows: 

(A) For glass laser experiments, $69,800,- 
000. 

(B) For gas laser experiments, $38,000,000. 

(C) For particle beam experiments, $15,- 
700,000. 

(D) For supporting research and exper!- 
ments, $17,000,000, none of which may be 
used for the research, development, or dem- 
onstration of the use of heavy ion devices 
as drivers for inertial confinement fusion ex- 
periments and inertial confinement fusion 
systems. 

(E) For program direction, $1,275,000, 

(2) For the naval reactors development 
program, $250,350,000, including $10,350,000 
for program direction. 

(3) For weapons activities, $1,836,823,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, $501,- 
064,000. 

(B) For weapons testing, $318,000,000. 

(C) For production and _ surveillance, 
$980,100,000. 

(D) For program direction, $37,659,000. 

(4) For verification and control technol- 
ogy, $38,591.000, including $1,765,000 for pro- 
gram direction. 

(5\ For the defense nuclear materials pro- 
duction and byproducts management pro- 
gram, to be administered by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Programs, $709,255,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For production reactor 
$226,907,000. 

(B) For the processing of defense nuclear 
materials, $104,419,000, 

(C) For supporting services, $93,739,000, of 
which $15,000,000 shall be used for the fiscal 
year 1981 increment of startup costs for the 
Purex chemical processing plant and N- 
reactor mode conversion at Richland, Wash- 
ington. 

(D) Por fluorinel processing of nonproduc- 
tion fuels and related activities, $26,890,000. 

(E) For special isotope separations re- 
search, $14,815,000. 

(F) For decontamination and decommis- 
sioning, $4,000,000. 

(G) For interim waste operations, $149,- 
940,000. 

(H) For long term waste management 
technology, $75,500,000, of which $5.000,000 
shall be used only for the waste isolation 
pilot plant as authorized by section 213 of 
Public Law 96-164. 

(I) For transvortation research and de- 
velopment, $5,000,000. 

(J) For program direction, $3,045,000, of 
which $1,330,000 shall be used for materials 
production and $1,715,000 shall be used for 
byproducts management. 

(6) For nuclear materials security and 
safeguards technology development program 
(defense program), $43,304,000, including 
$3,795,000 for program direction. 

PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 

Sec. 102. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1981 for plant and capital 
equipment (including planning, construc- 
tion, acquisition and modification of facil- 
ities, land acquisition related thereto, and 
acquisition and fabrication of capital equip- 
ment not related to construction) necessary 
for national security programs, as follows: 

a For defense inertial confinement fu- 
sion: 

Project 81-D-101, particle beam fusion ac- 
celerator-II, Sandia National Laboratories, 
New Mexico, $36,750,000. 

Project 80-AE-11, target fabrication facil- 
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ity, Los Alamos National Scientific Labora- 
tory, New Mexico, $14,300,000, for a total proj- 
ect authorization of $15,300,000. 

Project 80—AE-12, target fabrication facil- 
ity, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory, California, $6,600,000 for a 
total project authorization of $7,600,000. 

Project 75-3-b, high energy laser facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, an additional sum of $8,000,000, 
for a total project authorization of $62,500,- 
000. 

(2) For naval reactors development: 

Project 81-T-111, general plant projects, 
various locations, $3,300,000. 

Project 81-T-112, modifications and addi- 
tions to prototype facilities, various locations, 
$103,000,000. 

Project 81-T-113, fuel materials examina- 
tion area upgrading, Bettis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Miflin, Pennsylvania, $2,- 
700,000. 

(3) For weapons activities: 

Project 81-D-102, general plant projects, 
various locations, $28,900,000. 

Project 81-D-103, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,600,000. 

Project 81-D-104, heavy duty drill repair 
facility, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,700,000. 

Project 81-D-105, engineering office build- 
ing, Nevada Test Site, Nevada, $1,800,000. 

Project 81-D-106, weaponization facilities, 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, California, 86,600,000. 

Project 81-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, vari- 
ous locations, $31,000,000. 

Project 81-D-108, reactor support facilities, 
Sandia National Laboratories, New Mexico, 
$9,000,000. 

Project 81—-D-110, upgrade industrial liquid 
waste treatment plants, Los Alamos National 
Scientific Laboratory, New Mexico, $8,000,000. 

Project 81-D-111, water system upgrade, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $9,000,000. 

Project 81-D-112, tritium handling facility, 
Los Alamos National Scientific Laboratory, 
New Mexico, $4,100,000. 

Project 81-D-115, MX warhead production 
facilities, various locations, $10,000,000. 

Project 81-D-116, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, Phase 
II, various locations, $75,000,000. 

Project 81-D-119, reclamation facility im- 
provements, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $1,200,000. 

Protect 81-D-120, control of effluents and 
pollutants, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, $3,000,000. 

Project 81-D-121, upgrade weapons staging 
area roads, Pantex Plant, Texas, $1,600,000. 

Project 81-D-133, earthquake damage res- 
toration, Ernest Orlando Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, $3,000,000. 

Project 81-D-134, earthquake damage 
restoration, Sandia National Laboratory at 
Livermore, California, $2,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-5, ground launched cruise 
missile (GLCM) warhead production facil- 
ities, various locations, an additional sum of 
$3,000,000, for a total project authorization 
of $7,000,000. 

Project 80-AE-6, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, vari- 
ous locations, an additional sum of $29,900,- 
000 for a total project authorization of 
$69,300,000. 

Project 79-7-e, production and assembly 
facilities, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, Texas, an 
additional sum of $13,000,000 for a total proj- 
ect authorization of $23,000,000. 

Project 79-7-p, facilities for new modern 
strategic bomb, various locations, an addi- 
tional sum of $7,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $35,000,000. 

(4) For materials production and byprod- 
ucts management: 

Project @1-D-123, general plant projects, 
various locations, $14,600,000. 
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Project 81-D-124, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $4,200,000. 

Project 81-D-125, N-reactor safety and en- 
vironmental improvements, security and sur- 
veillance, Richland, Washington, $5,100,000. 

Project 81-D-126, pollution abatement 
facilities, Richland, Washington, $1,000,000. 

Project 81-D-128, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, various locations, 
$35,000,000. 

Project 81-D-131, remote analytical facil- 
ity upgrade and expansion, Idaho Fuels 
Processing Facility, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, Idaho, $28,500,000. 

Project 81-D-141, hangers for N-reactor 
irradiated fuel storage, Richland, Washing- 
ton, $5,000,000. 

Project 81-D-142, steam transfer header, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, $7,000,000. 

Project 81-D-143, L-reactor, upgrade, Sa- 
vannah River, South Carolina, $49,000,000. 

Project 77-13-a, fluorine] dissolution proc- 
ess and fuel receiving improvements, Idaho 
Chemical Processing Plant, Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, an additional 
sum of $34,000,000, for a total project au- 
thorization of $149,400,000. 

Project 81-T-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $9,140,000. 

Project 81-T-102, plant engineering and 
design, various locations, $5,130,000. 

Project 81-T-103, sixth set of calcined 
solids storage bins, Idaho Chemical Process- 
ing Plant, Idaho National Engineering Lab- 
oratory, Idaho, $15,000,000. 

Project 81-T-104, radioactive waste facil- 
ities improvements, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratories, Tennessee, $20,000,000. 

Project 81-T-105, defense waste processing 
facility, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$10,000,000, 

Project 81-T-—106, transuranic waste treat- 
ment facility, Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory, Idaho, $10,000,000 (AE only). 

Project 77-13-f, waste isolation pilot plant, 
Delaware Basin, southeast New Mexico, an 
additional sum of $29,000,000, for a total 
project authorization of $119,000,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction— 

(A) for defense 
fusion, $11,000,000; 

(B) for naval 
$39 000,000; 

(C) for weapons activities, $113,700,000; 

(D) for verification and control technol- 
ogy. $800,000; 

(E) for materials production and byprod- 
ucts management, $75,507,000 of which $53,- 
000,000 shall be used for materials production 
and $22,507,000 shall be used for byproducts 
management; and 

(F) for nuclear materials security and safe- 
guards development, $3,400,000. 


TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
REPROGRAMING 


Sec. 201. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in ex- 
cess of 105 percent of the amount authorized 
for that program by this Act or $10,000,000 
more than the amount authorized for that 
program by this Act, whichever is the lesser, 
and 

(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to, or requested of, 
the Congress, 
unless a period of 30 calendar days (not in- 
cluding any day in which either House of 
Congress is not in session because of adjourn- 
ment of more than 3 calendar days to a day 
certain) has passed after receipt by the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress of notice 
from the Secretary of Energy (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the “Secretary"”) con- 
taining a full and complete statement of the 
action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 


inertial confinement 


reactors development, 
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osed action, or unless each such 
cd VA before the expiration of such pe- 
riod has transmitted to the Secretary writ- 
ten notice to the effect that such committee 
has no objection to the proposed action. 
(b) In no event may the total amount of 
funds obligated pursuant to this Act exceed 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated by this Act. 
LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 


Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may carry out 
any construction project under the general 
plant projects provisions authorized by this 
Act if the total estimated cost of the con- 
struction project does not exceed $1,000,000. 

(b) If at any time during the construction 
of any general plant project authorized by 
this Act, the estimated cost of the project is 
revised due to unforeseen cost variations and 
the revised cost of the project exceeds $1,000,- 
000, the Secretary shall immediately furnish 
a complete report to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress explaining the reasons for 
the cost variation. 

(c) In no event may the total amount of 
funds obligated to carry out all general plant 
projects authorized by this Act exceed the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such projects by this Act. 


LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever the current esti- 
mated cost of a construction project which 
is authorized by section 102 of this Act, or 
which is in support of national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy and was 
authorized by any pervious Act, exceeds by 
more than 25 percent the higher of (1) the 
amount authorized for the project, or (2) 
the amount of the total estimated cost for 
the project as shown in the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to Con- 
gress, the project may not be started or 
additional obligations Incurred in connec- 
tion with the project above the total esti- 
mated cost, as the case may be, unless a 


period of 30 calendar days (not including 
any day in which either House of Congress 
is not in session because of adjournment of 


more than 3 days to a day certain) has 
passed after receipt by the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress of written notice from 
the Secretary containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be 
taken and the facts and circumstances re- 
lied upon in support of the action, or unless 
each committee before the expiration of such 
period has notified the Secretary it has no 
objection to the proposed action. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
construction project which has a current 
estimated cost of less than $5,000,000. 


FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. To the extent specified in ap- 
propriation Acts, funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act may be transferred to other 
agencies of the Government for the perform- 
ance of the work for which the funds were 
appropriated, and funds so transferred may 
be merged with the appropriations of the 
agency to which the funds are transferred. 


AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 


Sec. 205. (a)(1) Within the amounts au- 
thorized by this Act for plant engineering 
and design, the Secretary may carry out 
advance planning and construction designs 
(including architectural and engineering 
services) in connection with any proposed 
construction project if the total estimated 
cost for such planning and design does not 
exceed $2,000,000. 

(2) In any case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for such planning and design 
exceeds $300.000, the Secretary shall notify 
the appropriate committees of Congress in 
writing of the details of such project at least 
30 days before any funds are obligated for 
design services for such project. 

(b) In any case in which the total esti- 
mated cost for advance planning and con- 
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struction design in connection with any con- 

struciion pro ect exceeds $2,000,000, funds 

for such design must be specifically author- 

ized by law. 

AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 
DESIGN 


Sec. 206. In addition to the advance plan- 
ning and construction design authorized by 
section 102, the Secretary may perform plan- 
ning and design utilizing available funds for 
any Department of Energy defense activity 
construction project whenever the Secre- 
tary determines that the design must pro- 
ceed expeditiously in order to meet the needs 
of national defense or to protect property or 
human life. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Sec. 207. Subject to the provisions of ap- 
propriation Acts, amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act for management and sup- 
port activities and for general plant projects 
are available for use, when necessary, in con- 
nection with all national security programs 
of the Department of Energy. 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 


Sec. 208. Appropriations authorized by this 
Act for salary, pay, retirement, or other bene- 
fits for Federal employees may be increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary for in- 
creases in such benefits authorized by law. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sec. 209. When so specified in an appropri- 
ation Act, amounts appropriated for “Oper- 
ating Expenses” or for “Plant and Capital 
Equipment” may remain available until ex- 
pended. 

RESTRICTION ON LICENSING REQUIREMENT FOR 

CERTAIN DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AND FACILITIES 


Sec. 210. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used for any purpose related to licensing 
of any defense activity or facility of the De- 
partment of Energy by the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. 


RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS TO PAY PENAL- 
TIES UNDER CLEAN AIR ACT 


Sec. 211. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this or any other Act may 
be used to pay any penalty, fine, forfeiture, 
or settlement resulting from a failure to 
comply with the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 
7401 et seq.) with respect to any defense ac- 
tivity of the Department of Energy if (1) 
the Secretary finds that compliance is phys- 
ically impossible within the time prescribed 
for compliance, or (2) the President has spe- 
cifically requested appropriations for com- 
pliance and the Congress has failed to ap- 
propriate funds for such purpose. 

ENHANCED RADIATION WARHEADS 


Sec. 212. The Secretary of Energy shall 
produce and stockpile the nuclear materials 
and the warhead components necessary to 
enable the rapid conversion of the W70-3 
and the W79-1 warheads to an enhanced 
radiation capability. 


URANIUM MILL TAILINGS PLAN 


Sec. 213. The Secretary of Energy shall 
develop a plan for a cooperative program to 
provide assistance in the stabilization and 
management of uranium mill tailings which 
haye resulted from ore processing to extract 
uranium under contract with the United 
States for use primarily in defense programs 
and which are now commingled with other 
tailings. In developing the plan, the Secre- 
tary shall establish the amount and condi- 
tion of the tailings resulting from such Fed- 
eral contracts at each currently operating 
or currently licensed extraction site in order 
to permit calculation of the federally con- 
tracted share of the total tailings which 
must be stabilized and managed over time. 
The plan shall include a methodology for 
establishing the extent of Federal assistance 
appropriate to meet the costs for stabilizing 
and managing such tallings at each such site 
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in order to comply with a requirement of 
Federal law or regulation imposed after ter- 
mination of such Federal contracts. The Sec- 
retary shall consult with the owners and 
operators of each such site and shall submit 
the plan and his recommendations to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Congress 
not later than October 1, 1981. 


Mr. PRICE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do so in 
order that the chairman of the commit- 
tee may explain the bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOB WILSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
a brief history of the Department of En- 
ergy national defense programs author- 
ization legislation is in order. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services reported its 
authorization bill, H.R. 7265, on May 13, 
1980. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee reported its bill, S. 3074, on Au- 
gust 26, 1980. The Senate bill was passed 
by the Senate on September 30, 1980; the 
full House did not act on H.R. 7265 until 
November 20, a few days ago. 

It was the judgment of Senators JACK- 
son and COHEN and of Congressmen Bos 
WILSON and myself that there was insuf- 
ficient time remaining in this session of 
Congress in order to have a conference 
and obtain passage of a conference report 
by both the House and Senate prior to 
the expected adjournment date of De- 
cember 5. It was also our collective judg- 
ment that this very important legislation 
should become law as soon as possible. 
In an effort to expedite matters, a com- 
prehensive amendment was drafted in 
such a manner that it would be accept- 
able to both the Senate and House as a 
resolution of the few differences between 
the House and Senate bills. 

On November 25, 1980, the Senate 
called up the House amendment to the 
bill S. 3074 and amended that bill with a 
new text which reconciles the differences 
between the House and Senate. So that 
this important authorization bill will not 
be delayed for several months and to 
avoid the possibility that there will be no 
authorization for Department of Energy 
defense programs for fiscal year 1981, I 
am asking that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

As I have said, there are some differ- 
ences between the two bills and I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a table in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks that will show the compromises as 
refiected in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment 
contains certain “fact-of-life”’ changes 
that have resulted in circumstances 
brought to light since the budget was 
submitted early this year. First, the Sen- 
ate amendment reflects the changes that 
appear in the already enacted Energy 
and Water Development Appropriation 
Act. Second, the amendment reflects 
changes resulting from pending and 
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anticipated supplementals. These sup- 
plementals are in a large degree the 
result of unanticipated and unbudgeted 
double digit inflation. Third, the Senate 
amendment takes corrective action that 
will avoid serious shortages in nuclear 
materials for strategic and theater 
weapons. These possible shortages would 
limit our nuclear force modernization ef- 
forts and our strategic options. 

To maintain our nuclear deterrent 
capability and to preserve future options, 
both the nuclear materials production 
and weapon production facilities of the 
Department of Energy must be modern- 
ized and refurbished. These facilities, of 
such importance to our national securi- 
ty, are in a sad state of repair. A large 
backlog of work must be accomplished 
over the next 5 years. The compromise 
amendment will begin this work in 
earnest in fiscal year 1981. I would also 
point out that the Senate amendment 
would also authorize important programs 
for defense nuclear waste management, 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY—TITLE I: 


Item 
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naval nuclear reactors, inertial confine- 
ment fusion and arms control verifica- 
tion technológy in fiscal year 1981. We 
will begin the first important work to- 
ward the construction of a waste 
vitrification plant at the Savannah River 
plant in South Carolina and a trans- 
uranic waste treatment facility in Idaho. 

To summarize the dollar differences, 
the Senate amendment would authorize 
$3.97 billion, which is below the $4 bil- 
lion authorized by the original Senate 
bill and above the amount of the House 
bill which is $3.63 billion. 

I should point out that the Senate 
amendment contains the provision of the 
House bill directing that the defense 
nuclear materials production program 
and the defense byproducts management 
programs be administered by the Assist- 
tant Secretary of Energy for defense 
programs rather than the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Nuclear Power. This organiza- 
tional change is necessary to preserve 
the integrity of the nuclear weapons 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Appropriation 
Act Public Law 


Amended 


Iner‘ir! coni nement fusion 

Naval reactors. 

Weapons Activities 

Verification and control technology 

Defense nuclear materiais—Production management. 
Defense nuclear materials—Byproducts management.. 
Nuclear materials security and safeguards 


Total, operating expenses... 
Total, plant and capital equipment 


Total, DOE defense programs authorization __..-...-. aes 


3, 788. 378 


$209. 600 
303. 
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program and to assure that defense 
waste management will receive the ad- 
ditional support that it deserves. 

The Senate amendment also includes 
provisions that were contained in the 
Senate passed bill with respect to car- 
rying out current U.S. policy for the pro- 
duction and stockpiling of nuclear mate- 
rials and components to enable the de- 
ployment of W70-3 and W79-1, war- 
heads, if the President decides to do so, 
with an enhanced radiation capability. 
Another provision of the Senate passed 
bill is included which deals with the 
formulation of a plan for the manage- 
ment of uranium mill tailings which have 
resulted from ore processing for use in 
defense programs over the years. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important au- 
thorization bill that must be enacted this 
session. No other bill, in my opinion, is 
more important to our national security 
and our strategic deterrent. These an- 
nual authorization bills are vital to fu- 
ture strategic programs. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Cohen-Jackson 
substitute 
amendment 


$218,425 
398. 350 
2, 203. 923 
39. 391 
704. 500 
361. 932 


House bill Senate bill 
H.R. 7265 S. 3074 


$213. 650 $236. 150 
308. 350 398. 350 
2, 157. 823 2, 208. 192 
39. 391 41.391 
572. 470 706, 435 
291. 262 383. 660 
46.704 50. 404 46.704 


3, 629. 650 Es 024. 532 3, 973. 225 


96-367 


2,895. 123 
893. 255 


2 914, 123 y 061. 727 3, 020, 098 
715, 527 962.855 953, 127 


3, 788. 378 


1 Less $31,000,000 for fiscal year 1580 deferrals per House Appropriations Conference Report 96-1366. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS—MONEY DIFFERENCES—OPERATING EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Item No. 


Defense intertial confinement fusion: 
Glass laser experiments 
Gas laser experiments... 
Particle beam experiments 
Supporting research and experiments 
Program direction 


Weapons activities: 
Research and development 
Weapons testing.. 
Production and surveillance.. 
Program direction 


Verification and control technology 
Program direction 


Defense nuclear materials—production and byproducts management: 


Production reactor operations 
Processing of nuclear materials.. 
Supporting services 

Purex startup. - 
Florinel processing. 
Special isotopes separation research 
Program direction, production 


Total. production 


Decontamination and decommissioning 
Interim waste management 

Long term waste management.. 

Terminal storage (WIPP) 

Transportation research and development.. 
Program direction, byproducts 


Total, byproducts 


Total, defense nuclear materials, production and byproducts management. 


Nuclear materials security and safeguards 
Program direction 


[Doliar amounts in millions] 


Appropriation 
Act Pubjic Law 
-367 


Amended 
request 


3, 490. 628 


3, 629. 650 4, 024. 582 3, 973. 225 


Cohen- 
Jacksot 
substitutn 
amendmene 


Senate bill 
S. 3074 


House bilt 
H.R. 7265 


ini 800 =. 000 


1159. 500 


1137. 000 141.775 


501, 064 
318. 000 
980. 100 
37. 659 37.659 


499.225 
335. 000 
944. 808 


501. 064 
1 286. 000 
380. 100 
1 37.659 


1, 779. 823 


11, 816. 692 4, 836. 82 823 


TORS 


35.826 


1.765 


36, 826 
11,765 


38. 591 


138. 591 


38. 826 
1.765 


140. 591 


200, 907 
92.019 
80. 939 
(15. 000) 
26. 890 

9, 815 
1.330 


1200. 907 
192.019 


1481. 935 


227.155 


251. 655 
639.055 


643.555 


223. 155 
1640. 055 


6. 000 
149.940 


1 265. 655 
747,590 


39.509 
3.795 


43. 304 


39. 509 
13.795 
1 43. 304 


43. 209 
3.795 


47,004 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS—MONEY DIFFERENCES—OPERATING EXPENSES, FISCAL YEAR 1981—Continued 


[Ocliar amounts in millions} 


Appropriation 
Amended Act 


request 


Cohen- 
Jackson 
substitute 
amendmen. 


Senate bill 


ubjic Law 
b6-367 S. 3074 


House bill 
H.R. 7265 


DOE NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS—MONEY DIFFERENCES—PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1981 


Project 81-D-123, general plant projects, various locations 
Project 81-D-126, pollution abatement facilities, Richland, Wash... 
bilities, various locations. 
Project 81-D-141, hangers for N-reactor, Richland, Wash... 
Project 81-D-142, steam transfer header, Savannah River, S 
Project §1-D-143, L-reactor restart, Savannah River, S.C... 
Project 81-T-102, plant engineering and design, various locations __ 
Project 81-T-104, radioactive waste facilities hae Arete Oak Rid 

i , Savannah River, 
Project 81-T~106, transuranic waste treatment facility, Idaho (AE only) 


Project 81-D-128, restoration of production ca 


Project 81-T-105, defense waste processing faci 


Project 77-13-{, waste isolation pilot plant, N.Mex 
Capital equipment not related to construction: 


Defense nuclear materials, production management. 
Defense nuclear materials, byproducts management 


$103. 000 


DB cop! 


Pate cooSwoookRo> 
38 
on 


88 


1 Denotes number appearing in the bill. 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman Price is absolutely correct in 
stating that the Department of Energy 
defense programs authorization bill must 
be enacted if we are to assure the con- 
tinued modernization of U.S. strategic 
and tactical nuclear forces. While the de- 
fense programs of DOE have little visi- 
bility, it is these programs which have 
provided and will continue to provide all 
of the deterrent power which resides in 
our nuclear forces. 

The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ate to the House version is designed to 
reconcile House and Senate differences 
in a manner which I believe should be ac- 
ceptable to the House. The amendment 
reflects later, more accurate, DOE and 
administration funding requirements. 

The compromise bill before us today 
makes a serious effort to mitigate the 
harmful effects of inflation and price 
rises in nonnuclear materials, such as 
titanium and beryllium as well as gold, 
which are used in significant amounts 
in nuclear weapons production. Also, the 
bill contains provisions to insure that de- 
fense nuclear waste management will 
proceed without delay so that defense 
programs will not suffer in the future 
because of failure to deal with this prob- 
lem. The Senate accepted the House bill 
language directing that defense nuclear 
materials production and defense by- 
product management programs be ad- 
ministered by the Assistant Secretary of 
Energy for defense programs. By re- 
moving this important operation from 
the purview of the Assistant Secretary 
for Nuclear Power we insure that defense 
nuclear waste receives the total support 
necessary to prepare the ultimate dispo- 
sition of this waste. 

Mr. Speaker, this compromise bill 
satisfies the needs of this Nation for con- 
tinued nuclear weapons production. I 
urge its passage in the best interests of 
national security. 

GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days within which to revise 


and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material on the legisla- 
tion now being considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the initial request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INDIAN HEALTH CARE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1980 


Mr. MILLER of California submitted 
the following conference report and 
statement on the Senate bill (S. 2728) to 
amend the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act and the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to Indian health care, 
and for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 96-1483) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2728) to amend the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act and the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act with respect to Indian health care, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and arree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

That (a) this Act may be cited as the “In- 
dian Health Care Amendments of 1980”. 

(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other 
provision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
(90 Stat. 1400). 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 4(a) is amended by 
striking out “Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare” and inserting in leu thereof 
“Secretary of Health and Human Services”. 

(b) Section 4(h) is amended by striking 
out “composed of urban Indians” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “governed by an In- 
dian controlled board of directors”. 

(c) Section 4 is amended by adding the 
following new subsections at the end thereof: 

“(1) ‘Rural Indian’ means any individual 
who resides in a rural community as de- 
fined in subsection (j), who is an Indian 
within the meaning of subsection (c), and 
who Is not otherwise eligible to receive health 
services from the Service. 

“(j) ‘Rural community’ means any com- 
munity that— 

“(1) is not located on a Federal Indian 
reservation or trust area; 

“(2) is not an Alaskan Native village; 

“(3) is not an urban center; and 

“(4) has a sufficient rural Indian popula- 
tion with unmet health needs, as determined 
by the Secretary, to warrant assistance under 
title V of this Act. 

“(k) ‘Rural Indian organization’ means a 
nonprofit corporate body governed by a board 
of directors controlled by rural Indians and 
providing for the maximum participation of 
all interested Indian groups and individuals, 
which body is capable of legally cooperating 
with other public and private entities for 
the purpose of performing the activities de- 
scribed in section 503(a).". 

INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 102(c) is amended by 
striking out the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out this 
section $2,300,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $2,600,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $3,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, and 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1984."’. 

(b) (1) Section 103(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Scholarship grants made pursuant to 
this section shall be for the following pur- 

es: 

“(1) Compensatory preprofessional edu- 
cation of any grantee, such scholarship not 
to exceed two years. 

“(2) Pregraduate education of any grantee 
leading to a baccalaureate degree in an ap- 
proved premedicine, predentistry, preosteop- 
athy, preveterinary medicine, preoptometry, 
or prepodiatry curriculum, such scholar- 
ship not to exceed four years.’’. 

(2) Section 103(d) is amended by striking 
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out the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “There are authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out this section 
$3,510,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, $4,620,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, and 
$5,300,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1984.". 

(c) Section 105(d) is amended by striking 
out the last sentence thereof and inserting 
in Meu thereof the following: “There are 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
this section $990,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1981, $1,140,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$1,310,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1983, and $1,510,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984.”. 

(ad) (1) The first sentence of section 757(a) 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
by striking out “and for each of the suc- 
ceeding four fiscal years such sums as may 
be specifically authorized by an Act en- 
acted after the date of enactment of this 
section” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“$9,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, $10,300,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $11,800,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $13,600,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984”. 

(2) Section 757(b) (2) 1s amended— 

(A) by striking out “his” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the applicable"; and 

(B) by striking out “him” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the Secretary”. 

INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 

Sec. 4. (a)(1) Section 201(c)(1) 1s 
amended by adding the following sentence 
at the end thereof: "There are authorized to 
be appropriated $20,250,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1981, $23,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, $26,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983, and $30,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984, and 
such further additional positions are au- 
thorized as may be necessary for each such 
fiscal year.”. 

(2) Section 201(c) (2) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end there- 
of: “There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $6,400,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $7,350,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $8,450,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $9,700,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984, and such further addi- 
tional positions are authorized as may be 
necessary for each such fiscal year.”. 

(3) Section 201(c) (3) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end there- 
of: “There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $1,875,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $2,150.000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $2,500,000 
for the ficcal year ending September 30, 
1983, and $2,875,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1984, and such further addl- 
tional positions are authorized as may be 
necessary for each such fiscal year.”’. 

(b) (1) Section 201(c)(4)(A) is amended 
by adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $2,875,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $3,300,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, and $3.800,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1984, and such further 
additional positions are authorized as may 
be necessary for each such fiscal year.”. 

(2) Section 201(c)(4)(B) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $750,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $870,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $1,150,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
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tember 30, 1984, and such further additional 
positions are authorized as may be necessary 
for each such fiscal year.”, 

(3) Section 201(c)(4)(C) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,350,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $2,700,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $3,100,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1983, and $3,600,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1984, and such further 
positions are authorized as may be necessary 
for each such fiscal year."*. 

(4) Section 201(c)(4)(D) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $460,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $525,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $600,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $690,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984, and such further additional 
positions are authorized as may be necessary 
for each such fiscal year.”. 

(5) Section 201(c)(4)(E) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: "There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $250,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $285,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $325,000 for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, and 
$375,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1984.”. 

(c)(1) Section 201(c)(5) is amended by 
adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: “There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $16,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $19,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $22,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $25,100,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984."’. 

(2) Section 201(c) (6) is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end thereof: 
“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, $5,750,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982, $6,600,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, and 
$7,600,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1984, and such further additional 
positions are authorized as may be necessary 
for each such fiscal year.”. 

(3) Section 201(c) is amended by striking 
out paragraph (7). 

INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Sec. 5. Title III is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 


“AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Sec, 305. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out sections 301 and 302 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
for the fiscal year ending Septembr 30, 1982, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1984, such sums as may be necessary.”. 

ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 

Sec. 6. Title IV is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 

“GRANTS TO AND CONTRACTS WITH TRIBAL 

ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 404. (a) The Secretary, acting 
through the Service, shall make grants to or 
enter into contracts with tribal organizations 
to assist such organizations in establishing 
and administering programs on or near Fed- 
eral Indian reservations and trust areas and 
in or near Alaska Native villages to assist 
individual Indians to— 

“(1) enroll under section 1818 of part A 
and sections 1836 and 1837 of part B of title 
XVIII of the Socia] Security Act; 

“(2) pay monthly premiums for coverage 
due to financial need of such individual; and 

*(3) apply for medical assistance provided 
pursuant to title XIX of the Social Security 


Act. 
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“(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall place conditions as deemed 
necessary to effect the purpose of this section 
in any contract or grant which the Secretary 
makes with any tribal organization pursuant 
to this section. Such conditions shall include, 
but are not limited to, requirements that the 
organization successfully undertake to— 


“(1) determine the population of Indians 
to be served that are or could be recipients 
of benefits under titles XVIII and XIX of the 
Social Security Act; 

“(2) assist individual Indians in becoming 
familiar with and utilizing such benefits; 

"(3) provide transportation to such indi- 
vidual Indians to the appropriate offices for 
enrollment or application for medical assist- 
ance; 

(4) develop and implement a schedule of 
income levels to determine the extent of 
payment of premiums by such organization 
for coverage of needy individuals; and meth- 
ods of improving the participation of Indians 
in receiving the benefits provided pursuant to 
titles XVIII and XIX of the Social Security 
Act. 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, $5,750,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $6,615,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $7,610,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1984.". 

HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN AND RURAL 
INDIANS 


Sec. 7. Title V is amended to read as 
follows: 
“TITLE V—HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN 


AND RURAL INDIANS 
“PURPOSE 


“Sec. 501. The purpose of this title is to 
encourage the establishment of programs in 
urban areas and rural communities to make 
health services more accessible to the urban 
and rural Indian populations, respectively. 


“CONTRACTS WITH URBAN AND RURAL INDIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 502. The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall enter into contracts with 
urban Indian organizations and with rural 
Indian organizations to assist such organiza- 
tions to establish and administer, in the 
urban centers or rural communities in which 
such organizations are situated, programs 
which meet the requirements set forth in 
sections 503 and 504. 

“CONTRACT ELIGIBILITY 


“Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary, acting 
through the Service, shall place such condi- 
tions as deemed necessary to effect the pur- 
pose of this title in any contract which the 
Secretary makes with any urban or rural 
Indian organization pursuant to this title. 
Such conditions shall include, but are not 
limited to, requirements that the organiza- 
tion successfully undertake to— 

(1) determine the population of urban or 
rural Indians which are or could be recipients 
of health referral or care services; 

(2) identify all public and private health 
service resources within the urban center or 
rural community in which the organization 
is situated which are or may be available to 
urban Indians or rural Indians, respectively; 

“(3) assist such health services resources 
in providing service to such urban or rural 
Indians; 

“(4) assist such urban or rural Indians in 
becoming familiar with and utilizing such 
resources; 

“(5) provide basic health education to 
such urban or rural Indians; 

“(6) establish and implement manpower 
training programs to accomplish the referral 
and education tasks set forth in clauses (3) 
through (5) of this subsection; 

“(7) identify gaps between unmet health 
needs of urban Indians or rural Indians and 
the resources available to meet such needs; 
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“(8) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary and Federal, State, local, and other re- 
source agencies on methods of improving 
health service programs to meet the needs of 
urban or rural Indians; and 

“(9) where necessary, provide or contract 
for health care services to urban or rural 
Indians. 

“(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall by regulation prescribe the cri- 
teria for selecting urban Indian organiza- 
tions and rural Indian organizations to enter 
into contracts pursuant to this title. Such 
criteria shall, among other factors, take into 
consideration— 

“(1) the extent of the unmet health care 
needs of urban Indians in the urban center 
or of rural Indians in the rural community 
involved; 

“(2) the size of the urban Indian popula- 
tion or the rural Indian community to re- 
ceive assistance; 

“(3) the relative accessibility of health 
care services to such population in such 
urban center or rural community; 

(4) the extent, if any, to which the ac- 
tivities set forth in subsection (a) would 
duplicate any previous or current public or 
private health services project in such urban 
center or rural community that was or is 
funded in a manner other than pursuant to 
this title; 

“(5) the appropriateness and likely effec- 
tiveness of the activities set forth in subsec- 
tion (a) in such urban center or rural com- 
munity; 

"(6) the existence of an urban Indian or- 
ganization or a rural Indian organization 
capable of performing the activities set forth 
in subsection (a) and entering into a con- 
tract with the Secretary pursuant to this 
title; and 

“(7) the extent of existing or likely future 
participation in the activities set forth in 
subsection (a) by appropriate health and 
health-related Federal, State, local, and other 
agencies. 

“OTHER CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 504. (a) Contracts with urban Indian 
organizations or rural Indian organizations 
pursuant to this title shall be in accordance 
with all Federal contracting laws and regu- 
lations except that, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, such contracts may be negotiated 
without advertising and need not conform 
to the provisions of the Act of August 24, 
1935 (49 Stat. 793), as amended. 

“(b) Payments under any contracts pur- 
suant to this title may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement and in such 
installments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the Secretary may, at the 
request or consent of an urban Indian orga- 
nization or a rural Indian organization, re- 
vise or amend any contract made by the Sec- 
retary with such organization under this 
title as necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this title: Provided, however, That when- 
ever an urban Indian organization or a rural 
Indian organization requests retrocession of 
the Secretary for any contract entered into 
pursuant to this title, such retrocession shall 
become effective upon a date specified by the 
Secretary not more than one hundred and 
twenty days from the date of the request by 
the organization or at such later date as may 
be mutually agreed to by the Secretary and 
the organization. 

“(d) In connection with any contract 
made pursuant to this title, the Secretary 
may permit an urban Indian organization 
or a rural Indian organization to utilize, in 
carrying out such contract, existing facil- 
ities owned by the Federal Government with- 
in the Secretary's jurisdiction under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
for the use and maintenance of such 
facilities. 
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“(e) Contracts with urban or rural Indian 
organizations and regulations adopted pur- 
suant to this title shall include provisions 
to assure the fair and uniform provision to 
urban or rural Indians of services and assist- 
ance under such contracts by such organi- 
zations. 

“REPORTS AND RECORDS 


“Sec. 505. For each fiscal year during which 
an urban Indian organization or a rural In- 
dian organization receives or expends funds 
pursuant to a contract under this title, such 
organization shall submit to the Secretary a 
report including information gathered pur- 
suant to section 503(a) (7) and (8), informa- 
tion on activities conducted by the orga- 
nization pursuant to the contract, an ac- 
counting of the amounts and purposes for 
which Federal funds were expended, and 
such other information as the Secretary may 
request. The reports and records of the ur- 
ban Indian organization or the rural Indian 
organization with respect to such contract 
shall be subject to audit by the Secretary 
and the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

“AUTHORIZATIONS 

“Sec. 506. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated for contracts with urban In- 
dian organization under this title $18,750,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981, $21,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1982, $24,725,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1985, and $28,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1984. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for contracts with rural Indian orga- 
nizations under this title $3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, $3,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1982, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1983, and $3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1984. 


“REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


“Sec, 507. Not later than the date six 
months after September 30, 1983, the Secre- 
tary, acting through the Service and with the 
assistance of the urban and rural Indian 
organizations that have entered into con- 
tracts under this title, shall review the pro- 
gram established under this title and sub- 
mit to the Congress an assessment thereof 
and recommendations for any further leg- 
islative efforts the Secretary deems necessary 
to meet the purpose of this title.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 704 is amended by 
adding the following new sentence at the 
end thereof: “Property leased by the Sec- 
retary from an Indian tribe may be recon- 
structed or renovated by the Secretary pur- 
suant to an agreement with such Indian 
tribe.” 

(b) Title VTI is amended by adding the 
following new sections at the end thereof: 

“RESOURCE ALLOCATION PLAN 


“Sec. 706. Within one year from the date 
of the enactment of this section, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Congress a resource 
allocation plan. Such plan shall explain the 
future allocation of services and funds 
among the service povulation of the Service 
and shall provide a schedule for reducing de- 
ficiencies in resources of tribes and nontri- 
bal specific entities. 


“NUCLEAR RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT HEALTH 
HAZARDS 
“Sec. 707. (a) The Secretary and the Serv- 
ice shall conduct, in conjunction with other 
appropriate Federal agencies and in consul- 
tation with concerned Indian tribes and or- 
ganizations, a study of the health hazards to 
Indian miners and Indians on or near Indian 
reservations and in Indian communities as 
& result of nuclear resource development. 
Such study shall include— 
“(1) an evaluation of the nature and ex- 
tent of nuclear resource development re- 
lated health problems currently exhibited 
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among Indians and the causes of such 
health problems: 

“(2) an analysis of the potential effect of 
ongoing and future nuclear resource devel- 
opment on or near Indian reservations and 
communities; 

“(3) an evaluation of the types and na- 
ture of activities, practices, and conditions 
causing or affecting such health problems, 
including uranium mining and milling, 
uranium mine tailing deposits, nuclear 
powerplant operation and construction, and 
nuclear waste disposal; 

“(4) a summary of any findings and rec- 
ommendations provided in Federal and State 
studies, reports, investigations, and inspec- 
tions during the five years prior to the date 
of the enactment of this section that di- 
rectly or indirectly relate to the activities, 
practices, and conditions affecting the 
health or safety of such Indians; and 

“(5) the efforts that have been made by 
Federal and State agencies and mining and 
milling companies to effectively carry out an 
education program for such Indians regard- 
ing the health and safety hazards of such 
nuclear resource development. 

“(b) Upon completion of such study the 
Secretary and the Service shall take into 
account the results of such study and de- 
velop a health care plan to address the 
health problems studied under subsection 
(a) the plan shall include— 

“(1) methods for diagnosing and treating 
Indians currently exhibiting such health 
problems; 

“(2) preventive care for Indians who may 
be exposed to such health hazards, including 
the monitoring of the health of individuals 
who have or may have been exposed to exces- 
sive amounts of radiation, or affected by 
other nuclear development activities that 
have had or could have a serious impact upon 
the health of such individuals; and 

“(3) @ program of education for Indians 
who, by reason of their work dr geographic 
proximity to such nuclear development ac- 
tivities, may experience health problems. 

“(c) The Secretary and the Service shall 
submit to Congress the study prepared under 
subsection (a) no later than the date 
eighteen months after the date of enactment 
of this section. The health care plan pre- 
pared under subsection (b) shall be sub- 
mitted in a report no later than the date 
one year after the date that the study pre- 
pared under subsection (a) is submitted to 
Congress. Such report shall include recom- 
mended activities for the implementation of 
the plan, as well as an evaluation of any 
activities previously undertaken by the 
Service to address such health problems. 

“(d)(1) There is established an Inter- 
governmental Task Force to be composed of 
the following individuals (or their desig- 
nees): the Secretary of Energy, the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
the Assistant Secretary for Occupational 
Safety and Health, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

“(2) The Task Force shall identify existing 
and potential operations related to nuclear 
resource development that affect or may af- 
fect the health of Indians on or near an 
Indian reservation or in an Indian com- 
munity and enter into activities to correct 
existing health hazards and insure that cur- 
rent and future health problems resulting 
from nuclear resource development activities 
are minimized or reduced. 

“(3) The Secretary shall be Chairman of 
the Task Force. The Task Force shall meet 
at least twice each year. Each member of the 
Task Force shall furnish necessary assistance 
to the Task Force. 

“(e) In the case of any Indian who— 

“(1) as a result of emplovment in or near 
a uranium mine or mill, suffers from a work 
related illness or condition; 

“(2) is eligible to receive diagnosis and 
treatment services from a Service facility: 
and 
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“(3) by reason of such Indian's employ- 
ment, is entitled to medical care at the 
expense of such mine or mill operator; 
the Service shall, at the request of such In- 
dian, render appropriate medical care to such 
Indian for such illness or condition and may 
recover the costs of any medical care so ren- 
dered to which such Indian is entitled at the 
expense of such operator from such operator. 
Nothing in this subsection shall affect the 
rights of such Indian to recover damages 
other than such costs paid to the Service 
from the employer for such illness or condi- 
tion. 

“(f) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$300,000 to carry out the study as provided 
in subsection (a), such amount to be ex- 
pended by the date elghteen months after 
the date of the enactment of this section. 


“ARIZONA AS A CONTRACT HEALTH SERVICE 
DELIVERY AREA 


“Sec. 708. (a) For the fiscal years begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1982, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984, the State of Ari- 
zona shall be designated as a contract health 
service delivery area by the Service for the 
purpose of providing contract health care 
services to Indians in such State. 

“(b) The Service shall not curtail any 
health care services provided to Indians re- 
siding on Federal reservations in the State of 
Arizona if such curtailment is due to the 
provision of contract services in such State 
pursuant to the designation of such State as 
a contract health service delivery area pur- 
suant to subsection (a). 

“(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, 
$2,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1983, and $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1984. 

“CALIFORNIA FORMER FEDERALLY RECOGNIZED 

TRIBES 


“Sec. 709. Indians in the State of Califor- 
nia who are members or descendants of mem- 
bers of former Federally recognized tribes of 
the State of California shall be eligible for 
services from the Service in the fiscal years 
beginning with the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1982, and ending with the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1984. 

“PERSONNEL CEILINGS DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 


“Sec. 710. (a) In order to determine 
whether the Service can be better managed 
through fiscal controls without personnel 
ceilings, the Service shall, in conjunction 
with the Office of Personnel Management and 
the Secretary, conduct a demonstration proj- 
ect in which certain personnel ceilings in 
the Service are lifted, Such demonstration 
project shall be conducted in two of the 
Indian Health Service Areas and shall be 
closely monitored by the Service. 

“(b) Not later than the date 2 years after 
the date of the enactment of this section, 
the Service shall submit a report to Con- 
gress regarding the demonstration project 
carried out under subsection (a). Such re- 
port shall include a discussion of whether 
the lifting of personnel ceilings would im- 
prove the Service's ability to deliver sery- 
ices, what potential negative impact the 
lifting of personnel ceilings might have on 
the control of Federal employment, and a 
determination as to whether the lifting of 
personnel ceilings should be expanded to 
the entire Service.”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment 
to the title of the bill. 

Mo UDALL, 
GEO. MILLER, 
Lamar GUDGER, 
Ray Kocovsex, 
Don Youns, 
Dan MARRIOTT, 
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Managers on the Part of the House. 


D. INOUYE, 
J. MELCHER, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
BILL COHEN, 
M. HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2728) 
to amend the Indian Health Care Improve- 
ment Act and the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to Indian health care, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted a substi- 
tute text. 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the House with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. The 
differences between the Senate bill, the 
House amendment, and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, conforming 
changes made necessary by agreements 
reached by the conferees, and minor drafting 
and clarifying changes. 

The House amendment amended the title 
of the Senate bill. The House recedes. 


SHORT TITLE 


The Senate bill provided a short title for 
the bill, the Indian Health Care Amend- 
ments of 1980, and further provided that 
except where specifically provided other- 
wise, any amendment or repeal in the bill 
is to be considered to be made to a section 
or provision of the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act (90 Stat. 1400). The House 
amendment had no such provision. The 
House recedes. 

DEFINITIONS 


The Senate bill amended definitions of 
“Secretary” and “urban Indian organiza- 
tion”. The House amendment had no such 
provision. The conference substitute con- 
tains the provisions as contained in the Sen- 
ate bill and adds definitions of “rural Indi- 
an”, “rural community”, and “rural Indian 
organization”. 

INDIAN HEALTH MANPOWER 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 102(c) to pro- 
vide authorizations for appropriations to 
carry out the section for fiscal years 1981, 
1982, 1983, and 1984. Both provided $2,300,- 
000 for fiscal year 1981, $2,600,000 for fiscal 
year 1982, $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, and 
$3,500,000 for fiscal year 1984. The confer- 
ence substitute contains this provision. 

The Senate bill amended section 103(b) 
to provide two-year preparatory scholarship 
grants as well as four-year pregraduate ed- 
ucation scholarship grants for grantees in 
an approved premedicine, predentistry, pre- 
osteopathy, preveterinary medicine, pre- 
optometry, or prepodiatry curriculum leading 
to a baccalaureate degree. The House amend- 
ment had no similar provision. The House 
recedes. 

The Senate bill amended section 103(c) 
of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
and section 757(b)(1) of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide that scholarships made 
pursuant to those sections shall be awarded 
by a day certain that such money shall be 
received by the grantees at least 15 days 
prior to registration for classes. The House 
amendment had no similar provisions. The 
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Senate recedes. The committee of conference 
was concerned about the timeliness of 
scholarship awards but decided to eliminate 
these provisions from the conference sub- 
stitute so as not to give the Indian Health 
Service the opportunity to fail to make an 
award to a grantee simply because the dead- 
line had passed for whatever reasons (tran- 
scripts not received in time, schools failing 
to take some necessary action, etc.) The con- 
ferees felt that such a denial of a scholarship 
award would only hurt the students the 
sections were designed to help. However, the 
conferees reiterate direction to the Indian 
Health Service to make scholarship awards 
in as timely a fashion as possible. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended section 103(d) to provide au- 
thorization for appropriations to carry out 
the section for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. The Senate bill authorized $3,510,- 
000 for fiscal year 1981, $4,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1982, $4,620,000 for fiscal year 1983, and 
$5,300,000 for fiscal year 1984. The House 
amendment authorized $1,600,000 for fiscal 
year 1981, $1,800,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
$2,100,000 for fiscal year 1983, and $2,400,000 
for fiscal year 1984. The House recedes. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended section 105(d) to provide au- 
thorizations for appropriations for fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984. Both pro- 
vided $990,000 for fiscal year 1981, $1,140,000 
for fiscal year 1982, $1,310,000 for fiscal year 
1983, and $1,510,000 for fiscal year 1984. The 
conference substitute includes this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended section 757(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act to provide authorizations 
for appropriations for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
1983, and 1984. Both provided $9,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $10,300,000 for fiscal year 
1982, $11,800,000 for fiscal year 1983, and 
$13,600,000 for fiscal year 1984. The confer- 
ence substitute includes this provision. 

The Senate bill amended section 757(b) (2) 
of the Public Health Service Act to make 
some technical corrections. The House 
amendment had no similar provision. The 
House recedes. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended section 201(c)(1) to provide 
authorization for appropriations and posi- 
tions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
1984. The authorization levels are identical in 
the Senate bill and the House amendment at 
$20,250,000 for fiscal year 1981, $23,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1982, $26,500,000 for fiscal year 
1983, and $30,500,000 for fiscal year 1984. The 
conference substitute contains this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended sction 201(c)(2) to provide 
authorizations for appropriations and posi- 
tions for fiscal yars 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
1984. The authorization levels are identical in 
in the Senate bill and the House amendment 
at $6,400,000 for fiscal year 1981, $7,350,000 
for fiscal year 1982, $8,450,000 for fiscal year 
1983, and $9,700,000 for fiscal year 1984. The 
conference substitute contains this provision. 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment amended section 201(c)(2) to provide 
authorizations for appropriations and posi- 
tions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
1984. The identical authorizations were at 
$1,875,000 for fiscal year 1981, $2,150,000 for 
fiscal year 1982, $2.500,000 for fiscal year 
1983, and $2,875,000 for fiscal year 1984. The 
conference substitute contains this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c) (4) (A) 
to provid? authorizations for appropriations 
and positions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, 
and 1984. The authorization levels in both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment 
were $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1981, $2,875,000 
for fiscal year 1982, $3,300,000 for fiscal year 
1983, and $3,800,000 for fiscal year 1984. The 
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conference 
provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c) (4) (B) 
to provide authorizations for appropriations 
and positions for fiscal years 1981, 1982,,1983, 
and 1984. The authorization levels in both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment 
were $750,000 for fiscal year 1981, $870,000 for 
fiscal year 1982, $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, 
and $1,150,000 for fiscal year 1984. The con- 
ference substitute includes this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c) (4) (C) 
to provide authorizations for appropriations 
and positions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, 
and 1984 in the amounts of $2,350,000 for 
fiscal year 1981, $2,700,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
$3,100,000 for fiscal year 1983, and $3,600,000 
for fiscal year 1984. The conference sub- 
stitute includes this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c)(4)(D) 
to provide authorizations for appropriations 
and positions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, 
and 1984 in the amounts of $460,000, $525,- 
000, $600,000, and $690,000, respectively. The 
conference substitute includes this 
provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c) (4) (E) 
to provide authorizations for appropriations 
for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984 in 
the amounts of $250,000,, $285,000, $325,000, 
and $375,000, respectively. The conference 
substitute includes this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c)(5) to 
provide authorizations for appropriations for 
fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984. The 
Senate bill authorized $16,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1981, $19,000,000 for fiscal year 1982, 
$22,000,000 for fiscal year 1983, and $25,100,- 
000 for fiscal year 1984. The House amend- 
ment authorized $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $17,250,000 for fiscal year 1982, $19,840,- 


substitute contains this 


000 for fiscal year 1983, and $22,800,000 for 
fiscal year 1984. The House recedes. 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 201(c) (6) to 
provide authorizations for appropriations 
and positions for fiscal years 1981, 1982, 
1983, and 1984. The identical amounts au- 
thorized by the Senate bill and the House 
amendment were $5,000,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $5,750,000 for fiscal year 1982, $6,600,000 
for fiscal year 1983, and $7,600,000 for fiscal 
year 1984. The conference substitute con- 
tains this provision. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment strike out section 201(c)(7) in 
its entirety. The conference substitute 
includes this provision. 


INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


The Senate bill added a new section 305 
to title III which authorizes such funds as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of sections 301 and 302 for fiscal years 1981, 
1982, 1983, and 1984. The House amendment 
added a new section 305 which provides that 
funds to carry out the purposes of sections 
301 and 302 may be appropriated for fiscal 
years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 1984 pursuant 
to the Snyder Act, as amended, and the 
Indian Health Transfer Act, as amended. The 
House recedes. 


ACCESS TO HEALTH SERVICES 


The Senate bill added a new section 404 
to title IV. Such new section provides for 
the Secretary to make grants to or con- 
tracts with tribal organizations to assist 
such organizations in establishing and 
administering programs on federal Indian 
reservations and trust areas and in Alaska 
Native villages to assist individual Indians 
in enrolling in Medicare, in paying monthly 
premiums for coverage under Medicare, and 
in applying for medical assistance through 
Medicaid. The section also enumerates cer- 
tain requirements which the Secretary must 
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include, among other things, in any con- 
tract or grant made pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Authorizations for appropriations to 
carry out the section were provided in the 
amounts of $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, 
$5,750,000 for fiscal year 1982, $6,615,000 for 
fiscal year 1983, and $7,610,000 ior fis-al year 
1984. The House amendment contained no 
such provision. The House recedes with an 
amendment to provide that such grants or 
contracts assist tribal organizations in estab- 
lishing and administering programs “on or 
near" federal Indian reservations and trust 
areas and “in or near” Alaska Native villages. 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN AND RURAL 
INDIANS 


Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment amended section 506 to provide 
authorizations for appropriations for con- 
tracts with urban Indian organizations in 
the amounts of $18,750,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $21,500,000 for fiscal year 1982, $24,- 
725,000 for fiscal year 1983, and $28,500,000 
for fiscal year 1984. The conference sub- 
stitute includes this provision. 

The Senate bill, but not the House 
amendment, amended section 507 to au- 
thorize the Secretary to provide assistance 
as he deems necessary to make health serv- 
ices more accessible to any individual Indian 
or group of Indians who are not receiving 
health services from the Service nor are 
entitled to receive services from an urban 
Indian organization under a contract made 
pursuant to title V. The section also pro- 
vides authorizations for appropriations in 
the amounts of $9,375,000 for fiscal year 
1981, $10,750,000 for fiscal year 1982, $12,- 
362,500 for fiscal year 1983, and $14,2"0,000 
for fiscal year 1984. The Senate bill, but not 
the House amendment, also amended fec- 
tion 508 to require a review by the Secretary 
of the programs established under title V 
and submission to the Congress of his as- 
sessment thereof and recommendations for 
any further legislative efforts he deems nec- 
essary to meet the purpose of this title, 
including section 507. Such report must 
contain an assessment of the unmet health 
needs of the urban Indian population and 
the Indian population in other nonreserva- 
tion areas, including the needs of urban 
centers not previously served by an urban 
Indian organization under a contract made 
under this title. The Senate bill, but not the 
Hovse amendment, also amended the head- 
ing of title V to read “TITLE V—HEALTH 
SERVICES FOR URBAN AND OTHER NON- 
RESERVATION INDIANS". 

The compromise agreement amends title 
V to add “rural” wherever “urban” is found, 
“rural communities” wherever “urban cen- 
ters" is found, and “rural Indian organiza- 
tions" wherever “urban Indian organizations” 
is found in the provisions establishing the 
program. Section 4 is amended to add defini- 
tions of “rural Indian”, “rural community”, 
and “rural Indian organization”. The com- 
promise also amends section 506 to add 
authorizations for appropriations for the 
rural program in the amounts of $3,000,000 
for each of fiscal years 1981, 1982, 1983, and 
1984. The compromise also amends the 
heading of title V to read “TITLE V— 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR URBAN AND 
RURAL INDIANS”. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Senate bill amended section 704 to 
provide authority for the reconstruction and 
renovation by the Secretary of any facility 
leased by the Secretary from an Indian 
trike. The House amendment contained no 
similar vrovision. The House recedes. 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, amended title VII to add a new sec- 
tion 706 whith requires the Secretary to sub- 
mit to Congress a resource allocation plan 
within one year from the date of enactment 
of this section. The House recedes. 
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The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, amended title VII to add a new sec- 
tion 707. Such section requires the Secretary 
to conduct, in conjunction with other ap- 
propriate federal agencies and in consulta- 
tioa with concerned Indian tribes and orga- 
nizations, a study of the health hazards to 
Indians on or near Indian reservations and 
in Indian communities as a result of nuclear 
resource development, such study to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress no later than the 
date eighteen months after the date of en- 
actment of this section. The section provides 
an authorization for appropriations in the 
amount of $300,000 to be expended within 
the eighteen-month period from the date of 
enactment for the purpose of preparation of 
the study. The section further provides for 
the Secretary and the Service to develop a 
plan to address the health problems identi- 
fied in the study and submit such plan and a 
report, including recommended activities for 
implementation of the plan as well as an 
evaluation of any activities previously 
undertaken by the Service to address such 
health problems. The plan and report must 
be submitted within one year after the sub- 
mission of the study. The section also 
establishes an Intergovernmental Task Force 
composed of the Secretary or Administrator 
of specified federal agencies to identify exist- 
ing or potential operations related to nuclear 
resource development that affect or may 
affect the health of such Indians, enter into 
activities to correct existing health hazards, 
and insure that current and future health 
problems resulting from nuclear develop- 
ment activities are minimized or reduced. 
The section designates a chairman for the 
task force and provides a minimum number 
of mestings of such task force to te held each 
year. The section further provides that the 
Service may recover from a mine or mill 
operator certain costs of any diagnosis and 
treatment rendered to an Indian who is 
entitled to health services from the Service, 
who by reason of his employment is entitled 
to medical care at the expense of his em- 
ployer, and who, as a result of employment 
in a uranium mine or mill, suffers from a 
work-related illness or condition. The House 
recedes with an amendment providing that 
the Service may recover from a mine or mill 
operator certain costs of any diagnosis and 
treatment rendered to an Indian who, among 
other things, is “eligible for” health serv- 
ices from the Service rather than “entitled 
to" such services. 

The Senate bill, but not the House amend- 
ment, amended title VIT to add a new section 
708 which directs the Service to designate the 
State of Arizona as a contract health service 
delivery area and provides that the Service 
shall not curtail any health care services pro- 
vided to Indians residing on reservations in 
the state if such curtailment is due to provi- 
sion of contract services in the state pursuant 
to such designation. The House recedes with 
an amendment providing that the Service is 
directed to designate Arizona as a contract 
health service delivery area during fiscal 
years 1982, 1983, and 1984 and that $2,000,000 
is authorized for each such fiscal year to 
carry out the section. It is the intent of the 
conferees that, unless there is an administra- 
tive designation of the State of Arizona as a 
contract health service delivery area under 
any existing authority of the Secretary, no 
funds are to be made available to implement 
this section unless specifically appropriated 
pursuant to this section. 

The House amendment, but not the Senate 
bill, amended section 4(c) of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act to provide that 
for purposes of titles II and ITI the terms 
“Indians” and “Indian” include Indians In 
the State of California who are members of 
former federally recognized Indian tribes in 
the State of California. The compromise 
agreement adds a new section 709 which pro- 
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vides that Indians in the State of California 
who are members or descendants of members 
of former federally recognized tribes of the 
State of California shall be eligible for serv- 
ices from the Indian Health Service begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1982 and ending at the end 
of fiscal year 1984. It is the understanding of 
the conferees that a decision of the United 
States District Court of the Northern District 
of California declared that the personal eligi- 
bility for services of current and subsequent 
dependents of terminated distributees in 
California was unaffected by the Termination 
Acts. This decision would necessarily provide 
that descendants of former federally recog- 
nized tribes in the State of California are 
already eligible for services proyided by the 
Indian Health Service without this section. 
It is estimated that there are some 900 termi- 
nated distributees who would be the new 
eligibles under this section. 

The committee of conference is concerned 
about the shortage of health personnel to 
provide adequate health services to Indian 
people at certain Indian Health Service facil- 
ities which has resulted from imposition of 
personnel ceilings. The conferees agreed to a 
provisionsproviding for a demonstration proj- 
ect to determine whether the Indian Health 
Service can be better managed through fiscal 
controls without personne! ceilings. The con- 
ference substitute adds a new section 710 
which directs the Indian Health Service to 
conduct, in conjunction with the Office of 
Personnel Management and the Secretary, @ 
demonstration project In which position cell- 
ings are lifted in two areas of the Indian 
Health Service in order to make such a deter- 
mination regarding the advisability of such 
ceilings within the Indian Health Service. 

Mo UDALL, 

Gro. MILLER, 

LAMAR GuDGER, 

Ray KOGOVSEK, 

Don YOUNG, 

Dan MARRIOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the House 

D. INOUYE, 

J. MELCHER, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

BILL COHEN, 

M. HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 19, 1980. 
THOMAS P. O'NEILL, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended, the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation approved the fol- 
lowing projects on November 18, 1980: 

DIRECT FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 

East St. Louis, Ilinois, U.S. Courthouse 

and Parking Facility. 

REPAIR AND ALTERATIONS 
i Washington, D.C., Old Post Office Build- 
ng. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 


Atlanta, Georgia, U.S. Post Office-Federal 
Annex. 
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LEASE 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) Technical Center. 

The original and one copy of the author- 

izing resolutions are enclosed. 
Sincerely, 
Harotp T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, 

Chairman, 


TRANSMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND PORTU- 
GAL—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 96-384) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
and 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
ordered to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, December 1, 1980.) 


AMENDING UNITED STATES CODE 
TO PERMIT EMPLOYMENT OF 
PERSONAL ASSISTANTS FOR 
HANDICAPPED FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES 


Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 7466) to 
amend section 3102 of title 5, United 
States Code, and section 7 of the Federal 
Advisory Committee Act to permit the 
employment of personal assistants for 
handicapped Federal employees both at 
their regular duty station and while on 
travel status, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 6, after line 10, insert: 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 8332 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m)(1) Upon application to the Office of 
Personnel Management, any individual who 
is an employee on the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, and who has on such date 
or thereafter acquires 5 years or more of 
creditable civilian service under this section 
(exclusive of service for which credit is al- 
lowed under this subsection) shall be al- 
lowed credit (as service as a Congressional 
employee) for service before the date of the 
enactment of this subsection while employed 
by the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, the Democratic National 
Congressional Committee, or the Republican 
National Congressional Committee, if— 

“(A) such employee has at least 5 years’ 
service on such committees as of the effective 
date of this section, and 

“(B) such employee makes a deposit to 
the Fund in an amount equal to the amount 
which would be required under section 8334 
(c) of this title if such service were service 
as a Congressional employee. 

“(2) The Office shall accept the certifica- 
tion of the President of the Senate (or his 
designee) or the Speaker of the House (or 
his designee), as the case may be, concern- 
ing the service of, and the amount of com- 
pensation received by, an employee with re- 
spect to which credit is to be sought under 
this subsection. 

“(3) An individual receiving credit for 
service for any period under this subsection 
shall not be granted credit for such service 
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under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act.”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of the enuct- 
ment of this Act. 


Mr. FORD of Michigan (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the Sen- 
ate amendment be dispensed with, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. BAUMAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do not necessarily 
intend to object, but I thought the House 
should know I believe this is the same 
matter the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp) brought up last week, and 
it was objected to by the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey (Mrs. FENWICK). 

_ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Yes, it is. My 
understanding is that the problems have 
been taken care of. 

Mr. BAUMAN. May I inquire of the 
gentleman whether there has been any 
change in the text of the bill since that 
time? I read a copy of the proposed Sen- 
ate amendment at that time, and it is 
not retroactive or prospective in nature 
at all. It simply pertains to those em- 
ployees of these committees now in this 
status described in the legislation; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. It applies only 
to people who are presently employees of 
the House and Senate who formerly were 
employees of the other committees. It 
would not apply prospectively to pres- 
ent employees of campaign committees 
at some future date. 

Mr. BAUMAN. They would have to 
pay in in order to qualify under the 

ill? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. The depart- 
ment we are interested in has six Re- 
publican and four Democratic employees. 
I have the names of them. I would be 
happy to share them with the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BAUMAN. They would have to pay 
into the retirement system in order to 
qualify? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. They must 
pay the full amount that they would 
have paid had they been paying at that 
time. 

Mr. BAUMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Forp) to dispense with fur- 
ther reading of the Senate amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the first request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
649 on H.R. 7584, on November 21, I am 
recorded as voting “aye.” I intended to 
vote “no” and ask unanimous consent 
that this statement appear in the perma- 
nent RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


THE REVENUE SHARING FIGHT 


(Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 


an editorial that appeared in the Wash-- 


ington Post on Friday, November 21, en- 
titled “The Revenue Sharing Fight.” 

After looking at the way general rev- 
enue sharing has operated over the years, 
the Post’s editors have concluded that 
when the latest extension of the program 
we are about to enact expires, Congress 
should—and I quote— 


Face up to what it really ought to do. That 
is to abolish general revenue sharing, at 
least for the states, as a program that is both 
wrong in principle and unfair in practice. 


Mr. Speaker, that is what I have been 
saying for the last 8 years, and it has 
been pretty lonely out there. It is nice 
to have the support, however belatedly, 
of so eminent a publication, and I urge 
my colleagues to read the editorial. 

THE REVENUE SHARING FIGHT 


The fight over general revenue sharing be- 
gan in earnest last winter when the admin- 
istration and Congress got serious about 
balancing the budget. For each of eight 
years, the revenue-sharing program had, 
with little controversy, transferred several 
billion dollars of federal revenue to state 
and local governments for their own use. Now 
congressional leaders, stung by the demands 
of over 30 states that they balance the fed- 
eral budget, have begun to question the wis- 
dom and necessity of turning over federal 
taxes to state governments, many of which 
had been cutting taxes and running sub- 
stantial surpluses. 

While most state budget surpluses have 
disappeared with the onset of the recession, 
the basic revenue-sharing question has not. 
Why should the federal government take the 
heat from the citizens of the various states 
for raising their taxes—and then turn the 
money back to the governments of those 
states to spend as they please? It’s been a 
long time since we heard about the "fiscal 
dividend’’—that ever-receding surplus of fed- 
eral revenues that economic growth and the 
end of the Vietnam War were supposed to 
produce, and that, it was argued, could 
be well used in supplementing the more lim- 
ited taxing powers of states and localities. 
And while federal resources have come under 
increasing pressure, state resources have 
grown ranidly. All but six states now have 
income taxes, and all but five have sales 
taxes. 

There are. of course, other arguments for 
sharing federal revenues. One is that there 
is a national interest in ensuring that at 
least the basic needs of all citizens are met, 
even if those citizens live in states that are 
unwilling or unable to help them when they 
are in trouble. But this argues for earmark- 
ing the money for particular purposes and 
establishing standards, as in the so-called 
“categorical” federal grant programs. By con- 
trast, while states and localities may desig- 
nate the money for worthy causes, the prem- 
ise (and, for governors and mayors, the 
chief charm) of general revenue sharing is 
that it really has no strings attached. 

A case certainly can be made for consoli- 
dation of the more than 500 ssvecial-purnose 
federal grant programs that create ineffi- 
ciency and distort spending priorities at all 
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government levels, but that’s another issue 
worth a separate discussion. 

A second possible argument would be that 
revenue sharing produced some general 
equalization of needs and resources among 
states. This assumes a rough comparability 
between the distribution of need and the 
distribution of shared revenues. Judged by 
its durability, the current formula, an in- 
genious compromise engineered nine years 
ago by Wilbur Mills, has certainly been a 
political success. But a comparison of the 
percentage of revenue-sharing funds received 
by each state with the percentage of federal 
revenues paid by the citizens of that state 
casts doubt on the program’s fairness. 
Judged by this measure, most of the hard- 
pressed older industrial states, such as Michi- 
gan, Illinois and Ohio, have in recent years 
been net losers in the reyenue-sharing game, 
while such resource-rich or growing states 
as California, Arizona, Montana and Alaska 
have been net gainers. 

Both the House and the Senate have now 
passed a bill extending revenue sharing but 
suspending authorization for the state, but 
not the local, portion for next year. There- 
after, money for states would have to be 
voted each year, not effectively guaranteed 
as it is for localities. This is probably the 
best compromise that can be achieved for 
the moment until Congress can face up to 
what it really ought to do. That is to abolish 
general revenue sharing, at least for states, 
as a program that is both wrong in prin- 
ciple and unfair in practice. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SHOULD RE- 
CONSIDER HIGH INTEREST RATE 
POLICY 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
voters on November 4 sent a clear and 
unmistakable message that the economy 
and inflation are the preeminent concern 
of most Americans. 

One of the principal causes of inflation 
is the criminally high interest rate policy 
now being imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve. This policy does not reduce de- 
mand by producers, by farmers, and by 
manufacturers across the country. Farm- 
ers, for example, must borrow to produce 
regardless of the cost of credit. 


Our economy depends to a large extent 
on its ability to grow. Growth depends 
on capital investment and consumer de- 
mand. With our present inflationary en- 
vironment it has become clear that indi- 
vidual consumers and business will gladly 
pay higher rates of interest in order to 
acquire goods and services today which 
they perceive will cost even more tomor- 
row. If individuals and businesses come 
to accept the notion that the price of 
money is an open ended cost of doing 
business, which can be passed along to 
the consumer, then we can expect mount- 
ing pressure for increased income to meet 
the burgeoning costs of living. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is the essence of the inflation- 
ary wage-price spiral. 

In my State, Arkansas, we have an 
even more acute problem because we 
have a constitutionally prescribed limita- 
tion on the amount of interest that can 
be charged by lending institutions. Our 
10-percent usury limitation is designed 
to protect the consumer but when na- 
tional interest rates drive the cost of 
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money up to a point where lenders can 
no longer afford to make consumer, farm, 
home, and business loans, the State’s 
economy virtually grinds to a halt. 

I spoke this morning with a banker in 
the small community of Tuckerman, 
Ark. He told me that his bank has had 
to routinely turn down applicants for 
automobile, appliance, and other types 
of consumer loans because the cost of 
money to his bank exceeds, by a large 
measure, the interest the bank can 
charge its customers. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of high in- 
terest rates not only fuels the fires of 
inflation but, ironically, is driving money 
out of States like Arkansas. Retailers are 
hurt badly, banking and credit institu- 
tions are suffering, the housing market 
is dead in the water and farmers are 
experiencing an ever-tighter cost-price 
squeeze. Yet the cost of goods and serv- 
ices coming into the State continues to 
mount, increasing the price burden on 
consumers. F 

I believe it is time to reassess the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s policies of raising interest 
rates to restrict the supply of money. The 
evidence is becoming overwhelming that 
inflation is, in fact increased, rather than 
dampened with each new elevation of 
the Federal discount rate. 

It is time, also, Mr. Speaker, for the 
Federal Reserve to distinguish between 
producer credit and consumer credit. In 
a credit-deprived economic environment, 
industrial growth is inhibited and the 
productive components of our economy 
are disadvantaged. This leads to contrac- 
tion of our industrial and agricultural 
output with all the attendant ills of un- 
employment, diminished income, de- 
creased revenue for governments at all 
levels, and the necessity for increased 
Federal outlays for income support. 


AFGHANISTAN 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject is Afghanistan. On November 20, I 
advised my colleagues of a vote to be 
taken that day in the United Nations on 
a resolution calling for removal of for- 
eign troops from Afghanistan. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in the action taken that day. The 
U.N. General Assembly voted over- 
whelmingly for the “immediate with- 
drawal” of the Soviet forces from Af- 
ghanistan. 

The vote was 111 in favor, 22 against 
and 12 abstentions. Last January a sim- 
ilar vote for a Soviet pullout was 104 in 
favor, 18 against and 18 abstentions. 

This is heartening news, for the action 
was taken despite Soviet pressure tactics 
and their threats that a vote for the res- 
olution would be regarded as “an un- 
friendly act.” Despite the strenuous So- 
viet efforts to persuade nonalined coun- 
tries to reject the resolution, more than 
40 Third World nations voted for a res- 
olution affirming Afghanistan’s “sov- 
ereignty, territorial integrity, political 
independence and nonalinement,” aud 
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asking for the withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops from the country. The na- 
tions of the world will not forget or con- 
done the brutal aggression of the Soviet 
Union against its neighbor, Afghanistan. 

The following is 2 list of those nations 
that did not vote for the resolution. 
COUNTRIES VOTING AGAINST U.N. RESOLUTION 

Afghanistan, Angola, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, East 
Germany, Grenada, Hungary, Laos, Mada- 
gascar, Mongolia, Mozambique, Poland, Sao 
Tome/Principe, Seychelles, Soviet Union, 
Syria, Ukraine, Viet Nam, Southern Yemen. 

COUNTRIES THAT ABSTAINED 

Algeria, Benin, Cape Verde, Chad, Congo, 
Cyprus, Finland, Guinea-Bissau, India, Mali, 
Nicaragua, Zimbabwe. 

COUNTRIES THAT DID NOT VOTE 

Bhutan, Bolivia, Dominica, Iran, Libya, 
Romania, South Africa, St. Vincent/Grena- 
dines, Union of Yemen. 


A TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMEN 
RICHARDSON PREYER, LAMAR 
GUDGER, AND SENATOR ROBERT 
MORGAN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. FOUNTAIN) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
dean of the North Carolina State con- 
gressional delegation, I have asked for 
this time to pay tribute to three of our 
distinguished colleagues, but I also have 
the sad duty of noting that they will not 
be returning for the 97th Congress. 

These three distinguished men—Rep- 
resentatives RICHARDSON PREYER, and 
Lamar Gupser here in the House and 
Senator ROBERT MORGAN over in Senate— 
have all made valuable contributions to 
progress, in the life of the Nation. And 
I am proud to stand here today and pay 
tribute to these outstanding men who 
have served with such distinction, dedi- 
cation and honor. 

Because there are a number of Mem- 
bers in the Chamber today who wish to 
pay tribute to one or another of these 
Members from North Carolina, I will try 
to be as brief as is appropriate by extend- 
ing my full remarks in the RECORD. 

TRIBUTE TO RICHARDSON PREYER 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to take the 
time now to pay tribute to my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable RICHARDSON 
PrREYER Of North Carolina, whose coun- 
sel and wisdom will be missed in the 97th 
Congress by many, many Members of this 
House. 

During my years in Washington, I have 
known a great many legislators, and I am 
particularly pleased to have known and 
been associated with RICH Preyer. He is 
an extremely dedicated, intelligent, and 
articulate public servant. While reflect- 
ing on the great loss of the Sixth District 
of North Carolina, the Greensboro Daily 
News closed its editorial on Ricu’s Ca- 
reer on this note: 

If there is solace, it is to be found in the 
remarkable shape and story of his career. 
Look there and learn. You shall not see 
its like. 


I share that distinguished newspaper's 
heartfelt sense of loss. 
RicH, who entered the Congress in its 
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91st meeting, has had a distinguished 
record of public service which began long 
before his election to Congress in 1968. 

At the age of 34, Rich was appointed 
city judge in Greensboro; and in 1961, 
President John F. Kennedy appointed 
him Federal judge of the middle district 
court. 

A quote from a radio program here in 
Washington gives us insight into the 
character of RICH PREYER: 

What kind of man gives up a lifetime 
federal judgeship to run for office? The same 
kind of man who goes beyond the call of 
duty in the battle of Okinawa, and wins the 
Bronze Star. 


RICH PrREYER’s career is what public 
service is all about. As the Washington 
Star stated in an editorial: 

In a long record of public service, state 
and federal, Richardson Preyer’s conduct al- 
most defines probity, 


Indeed, in public service, we are rep- 
resented by the full range of the human 
species—with all its faults and all its 
abilities. Somehow, Rich has managed 
to take the best elements of the human 
arsenal and shape himself into an ideal 
public servant. 

While Ricu is a hardworking member 
of one political party, he is well-re- 
spected on both sides of the aisle. And 
while some public servants become noisy 
in their partisanship, Ricx will show dis- 
agreement with intelligence, respect, and 
calm. And while some legislators forget 
the lessons which history has taught us, 
Ricu has remained faithful to history’s 
subtle lectures through his keen mind 
and unquestioned integrity. 

The respect in which Ricu is held 
really needs no amplification. It has been 
attested to time and time again in such 
cases as his appointment by Speaker 
O'NEILL, who picked him to be chairman 
of a select committee, to write a code of 
ethics for this very House. Ricu was also 
named to the Ethics Committee—an as- 
signment which was not always pleas- 
ant, but which he undertook with his 
customary competence. 

With such taxing and time-consuming 
appointments, many would let some of 
their other work slide. Not so for RICH 
PrEYER. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Information and Individual 
Rights, Rick has worked diligently not 
only to keep up on all his working as- 
signments, but he has managed to excel 
in his every endeavor. I serve with him 
on this committee, and I know whereof 
I speak. RICHARDSON PREYER is a doer 
with a capital “D.” 

Mr. Speaker, RicH and his lovely wife, 
Emily, will be sorely missed here in 
Washington. Emily possesses charm and 
grace in full measure. 

RicH PREYER has served his district 
and the Nation with great distinction, 
love, and honor. He has been an accom- 
plished legislator, and he is truly an out- 
standing American. I am proud to have 
served with Ricu, and I wish him well 
in the years ahead. Our Nation will con- 
tinue to need his great warmth, intelli- 
gence, and capacity for hard work. 

I know that Ricu will continue to be 
in the public eye—his country urgently 
needs him. 
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And now I would like to enter in the 
Recorp at this point excerpts from an 
editorial about RICH Preyer which ap- 
peared in the Greensboro Daily News of 
November 7, 1980. They are as follows: 

A Goop MAN Losr 

One might say that Richardson Preyer 
began preparing for his defeat in the 1980 
Sixth District congressional race on the day 
he was born. 

He grew up in a wealthy southern family, 
heir to a pharmaceutical company fortune 
and heir to the philosophy that wealthy men 
must serve their fellows where they can, with 
modesty and intelligence. 

This philosophy has deep roots in the 
South, particularly in the region's politics. 
Thomas Jefferson is its patron saint. His 
lineage includes the likes of LeRoy Percy of 
Mississippi, a man of wealth and principle, 
and a fierce opponent of a concurrent strain 
in southern politics, the demagoguery of the 
Bilbos, the Vardamans and the Longs. To 
such men as Percy and Richardson Preyer, 
public service was the ideal and reason ruled 
emotion. 

Representative Preyer has evinced pre- 
cisely those qualities throughout his career 
of public service, first as a judge, then as 
@ gubernatorial candidate and, for the last 
12 years, as a six-term congressman in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

There is no room here to summarize Mr. 
Preyer's congressional career. Suffice to say 
that he served his constituents’ interests 
with a quiet diligence and a self-effacing 
integrity. Ironical as it may seem, such at- 
tributes served him poorly on Tuesday at the 
polls. 

On that day, as people here and elsewhere 
across the nation scanned the stormy skies 
across America, they felt anger, confusion 
and fear. They wanted a change. In the face 
of such desire, a quiet, reasonable voice lke 
Mr. Preyer's was as so much muffied thunder 
in the distance. “Thunder is good, thunder 
is impressive,” they seemed to say, echoing 
Mark Twain, “but it is lightning that does 
the work.” 

=. » . . . 


If there is solace, it is to be found in the 
remarkable shape and story of his career. 
Look there and learn. You shall not soon see 
its like, 

TRIBUTE TO LAMAR GUDGER 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to say a few words about my distin- 
guished colleague and good friend of 
many years’ standing, the Honorable 
Lamar GUDGER, Congressman from the 
llth District of North Carolina. It sad- 
dens many of us I am sure to think of 
beginning the 97th Congress without 
Lamar’s steady and friendly voice in this 
body. 

Lamar has long been a dedicated public 
servant to his city, county, State and Na- 
tion. He began his life of public service 
nearly 30 years ago in the North Caro- 
lina House of Representatives, and he 
served in our State senate for 5 years 
before the people of his district called 
him to the U.S. Congress. In fact, a num- 
ber of years before his service in the 
North Carolina State Senate, we served 
together in the North Carolina legisla- 
ture when he was in the house and I was 
in the senate. As a compassionate and 
legally trained man, Lamar qualified ad- 
mirably for his State positions as chair- 
man of the Legislative Commission on 
Children with Special Needs and the 
Commission on Correctional Programs 
and Speedy Trials, 
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As is the case with most truly distin- 
guished leaders, Lamars activities and 
accomplishments are large in scope. He 
has remained active in Asheville’s Cen- 
tral Methodist Church throughout his 
fruitful years of public service. During 
World War II, he served gallantly as 
captain and navigator for the 305th 
Bomb Group, 8th Air Force, where he 
flew 30 missions over Germany and 
earned the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal with five Oak Leaf 
Clusters, as well as other decorations. 

Upon entering the 95th Congress in 
1977, Lamar once again showed us his 
compassion, hard working ability, and 
legal acumen in his committee work. His 
service on the Select Committee on Ag- 
ing for the past 2 years has been, as he 
puts it, “a labor of love.” The Speaker 
could not have made a wiser appoint- 
ment, and Lamar will be very difficult to 
replace on this vital committee. 

Always putting the people of his dis- 
trict first, Lamar gained a spot on the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
With more than 20 percent of the 11th 
District’s land under Federal ownership, 
his appointments to the Subcommittee 
on National Parks and Insular Affairs 
and to the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands tapped his expertise as well as his 
district’s needs. Lamar’s steady hand has 
been a prudent and effective plus to 
those committees. 

True to his desire to serve all the peo- 
ple of his district, Lamar introduced a 
bill to study the possibility of making the 
Cherokee Indian “Trail of Tears” part of 
the National Trail System. 

The trail was the route taken in 1838 
when U.S. Army soldiers evicted over 17,- 
000 Cherokee Indians from their native 
lands and forced them to march from 
western North Carolina and north Geor- 
gia through Tennessee, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

As Lamar said: 

The Cherokees have been involved with the 
cultural, historical, military, religious, and 
commercial activities of the United States. 
The so-called Trail of Tears is a sad but im- 
portant part. of the Cherokee history. 


I agreed with Lamar when he intro- 
duced this legislation—which I have co- 
sponsored—and I agree with him now. I 
can only hope that the Senate acts 
quickly on this legislation, under the 
omnibus parks legislation, which the 
House has already passed. 

Finally, Lamar’s work on the important 
Judiciary Committee has been a tailor- 
made opportunity for the United States 
to benefit from his many years of experi- 
ence as a trial Jawyer and district attor- 
ney in the 19th Solicitorial District. 

Lamar GupDGER’s many accomplish- 
ments have been recognized not only in 
North Carolina and in the Congress, but 
also by the national business community. 
Twice he has been honored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
nesses, which presented him with its 
Guardian of Small Business Award. And 
in this day of excessive Government 
spending, Lamar has been honored by 
the National Associated Businessmen 
with their Watchdog of the Treasury 
Award. To quote NAB Chairman Arthur 
T. Roth: 
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Congressman Gudger deserves public rec- 
ognition for his prudent voting against 
runaway federal spending and inflationary 
budget deficits. Gudger clearly sees that sky- 
rocketing Federal spending is the primary 
cause of inflation, low productivity and eco- 
nomic stagnation which are wreaking havoc 
on the American people. 


Clearly, Lamar has fought hard to 
overcome America’s number one oppo- 
nent: inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, Lamar and his charming 
wife, Genie, will be missed in Washington 
circles. I have enjoyed their special brand 
of western North Carolina hospitality 
and warmth. 

My friends, Lamar Gupcer has ably 
served his district, his State, and his Na- 
tion. His dedication to hard work, his 
compassion, and his love of our great 
country will not be forgotten. 

I am proud to have served with Lamar 
in the North Carolina State legislature 
and especially here in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. He has worked diligent- 
ly, and he has accomplished much. We 
continue to need Lamar’s dedication to 
this country, and I know that hé will con- 
t'nue to serve his Nation and State with 
determination and great ability. 

TRIBUTE TO ROBERT MORGAN 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I would like 
to pay tribute to my friend and colleague, 
the Honorable ROBERT MORGAN, Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. I am sorry 
to say that Bos will not be returning for 
the 97th Congress, and he will be sorely 
missed by all who have known of his 
hard work, his courage and his integrity. 

Bos came to the Senate in 1975, after 
having ably served the State of North 
Carolina as a State senator for five 
terms and as the State's attorney gen- 
eral for 6 years. Indeed, Bos’s hard work 
for consumer rights while he was attor- 
ney general achieved results of land- 
mark proportions for the consumers of 
North Carolina and for consumers 
throughout our Nation. Bos was a na- 
tional leader in this vital area of con- 
sumer protection—an issue which affects 
each of us. His consumer rights pro- 
gram will have lasting benefits for the 
people of North Carolina as well as for 
the Nation as a whole. 


When Bos Morcan came to the Sen- 
ate, he did not seek the limelight. He 
got his committee assignments and went 
to work on behalf of North Carolina and 
our Nation. Colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle have found him to be a hard- 
working, conscientious, and reliable 
ally or advocate who does the necessary 
spadework and who is an effective 
spokesman for issues about which he 
feels strongly. 


Bos has served devotedly on the Armed 
Services Committee and on the Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee 
in the Senate. He has championed our 
Nation’s need for a strong national de- 
fense by supporting programs designed 
to effectively utilize our funds and man- 
power. If we are to remain a Nation 
which is second to none, we must thank 
men like Bos Morgan for playing a cru- 
cial role in standing firm for our Nation's 
security. If our defenses fail, and our Na- 
tion falls, all other issues become insig- 
nificant, and Bos Morcan knows this. 
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Bos’s sense of duty to his country was 
evident long before his election to the 
U.S. Senate. He was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U.S. Navy, and even now 
he is a lieutenant colonel in our Nation's 
Air Force Reserve. Bop Morcan’s devo- 
tion and love of his country is an excel- 
lent example for all of us to follow. 

In domestic affairs, as a member of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee, Bos has served with distinc- 
tion as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Rural Housing. At a time when the 
spotlight is on the big cities, Bos has 
quietly worked to insure the well-being 
of the millions who reside outside the 
larger urban areas. In this important as- 
signment, Bos once again shunned the 
limelight to deal with the needs of some 
of our less publicized citizens. 

To attest to Bos’s quiet effectiveness 
here, one only has to look to the Farmers 
Home Administration which has made 
more loans for rural housing in the 4 
years since he assumed chairmanship of 
the Rural Housing Subcommittee than it 
made in the 40 previous years of its ex- 
istence. Again, results, not high-minded 
oratory, separate the achievers from the 
fence sitters; and Bos MORGAN is a man 
who has always demanded results. 

Bos and his gracious wife, Katie, will be 
greatly missed here in Washington. 
Whether at a “rubber chicken” dinner 
or at an elegant reception, the Morgans 
have the rare ability to make everyone 
feel at home and welcome. 


That Bos is a man of compassion is 
evident to all of us who know him per- 
sonally. Apart from raising two lovely 


daughters, Mary and Margaret, the Mor- 
gans took Rupert Tart into heart and 
home. Rupert, a young man with no fam- 
ily of his own, found a loving home with 
Bos and Katie, and Rupert is now mar- 
ried and expecting a child of his own. No 
doubt that his baby will also benefit from 
the warmth and love of the entire Mor- 
gan family. There are few men who have 
the compassion, strength of character, 
and the high intelligence of Senator 
ROBERT MORGAN. 


Mr. Speaker, ROBERT MoRGaN has ably 
served his State and his Nation. As ma- 
jority leader RoBErRT Byrp has said, 

If there is one attribute that Robert 
Morgan has brought to the Senate, it is com- 
monsense in tackling the problems we face. 
And I cannot think of a better gift he could 
have brought or one which the country 
needs more. 


In this time—a time when the world 
seems out of joint—Bos’s down-to-earth, 
commonsense approach to our Nation’s 
ills has served our country well. I could 
not agree more fully with Senator Byrp’s 
assessment of BOB MORGAN. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam proud to have served 
with Bos MorcAN as a member of the 
North Carolina delegation here in Wash- 
ington. I sincerely hope that the people 
of North Carolina and the rest of the 
Nation realize what a great leader they 
have had in Bos Morcan. He has ac- 
complished much in his distinguished 
career, and I know Bos will continue to 
serve this Nation with his hard work, 
commonsense, and integrity—his dedica- 
tion to this country will permit nothing 
else. 
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In concluding my own remarks, I 
would like to include in the RECORD at 
this point some comments by the Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, James B. Hunt, 
Jr., and by North Carolina’s superin- 
tendent of public instruction, A. Craig 
Phillips, about these men. Their letters 
are as follows: 

STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, N.C., November 25, 1980. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear L. H.: On behalf of the citizens of 
North Carolina, I want to pay tribute to three 
distinguished North Carolinians who have 
given greatly of themselves to serve our state 
and nation as members of Congress. 

Senator Robert Morgan has served in the 
United States Senate with great distinction 
during his six years. His former service as 
North Carolina Attorney General prepared 
him well and his concerns were reflected by 
his keen interest in federalism and a strong 
role for the states. The contributions he 
made will certainly continue beyond his serv- 
ice in the Senate. 

It is with great sadness that we note that 
Richardson Preyer will be leaving Congress 
this year. In his six terms as the Congressman 
from the 6th District of North Carolina, Rich 
Preyer has been a tireless and dedicated 
worker. His contributions in the area of 
ethics will continue to have a positive im- 
pact upon every action the Congress takes. 
He has worked closely with us and main- 
tained strong ties with the people of North 
Carolina. Richardson Preyer has certainly dis- 
tinguished himself as a true leader in every 
sense of the word. 

The Honorable Lamar Gudger, in his two 
terms, has served the 11th District and North 
Carolina well. I want to pay tribute to him 
for the extensive work he did in seeking a 
criminal justice system that is fair and ef- 
fective, and for his special efforts in protect- 
ing and maximizing the use of the natural 
resources of our beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain area for all citizens. 

Each of these men has served North Caro- 
lina with honor and distinction. We shall 
mies working with them in Congress, but 
with the record of public service they each 
have established, we trust we will have the 
opportunity to work with them in other 
areas. 


My warmest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES B. HUNT, Jr., 
Governor. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, N.C., November 21, 1980. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN: I am pleased 
to be informed that you have been granted 
a Special Order to honor Senator Robert Mor- 
gan, and Congressmen Richardson Preyer and 
Lamar Gudger. I am requesting that this let- 
ter be included as part of the Special Order. 

Senator Morgan and Congressmen Preyer 
and Gudger have served North Carolina and 
the Naticn with dignity and dedication. As 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
I wish to express my sincere appreciation to 
each of them for their support of the public 
schools and for their efforts to improve edu~ 
cational opportunities for our children and 
youth. We shall miss working with them in 
the 97th Congress. 

Thank you for making this occasion pos- 
sible. I look forward to working with you in 
the years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
A. CRAIG PHILLIPS, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Rose). 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my dean for yielding and observe 
that not only is he our dean, but he is 
one of the most eloquent Members of 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
believe, dean, that I have ever heard you 
more eloquent and more precise and 
proper than you have just been about 
these three colleagues of ours. 

I would like to very sincerely join in 
every remark that you have made about 
these departing colleagues. You have 
done them proud and done us proud, sir, 
by what you have just said, the RECORD, 
I hope, will fully display that. 

We have lost three very good and very 
close friends and the State of North 
Carolina no longer has their services in 
Washington, But I am quite sure that 
in whatever capacity that they choose 
to serve in the future, that the people 
of North Carolina and of our Nation will 
be greatly served. 

I thank you for what you said. We will 
miss them personally. We will miss their 
advice and counsel and most impor- 
tantly, we will miss them as three very 
important friends and members of the 
North Carolina delegation. 

I thank you, sir, for yielding. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I appreciate your 
comments about me and I am sure they 
themselves appreciate your comments 
about them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman in the well for 
yielding to me to join in the tribute that 
he has just so ably paid to our distin- 
guished colleagues from North Carolina 
upon their leaving this House, Mr. 
PREYER and Mr. GUDGER. 


No future volume entitled “Profiles in 
Courage” could possibly be adequate or 
complete if it were dealing with the pub- 
lic men of this era without space being 
appropriately accorded to the name and 
the career of RICHARDSON PREYER. 

I have not known in my lifetime a man 
who was more the symbol of intelligence 
and integrity than the man we affec- 
tionately call RICHIE Preyer. He was a 
very symbolic suggestion of integrity in 
public office. He was first approved by 
the U.S. Senate, as by the President of 
the United States, to be a U.S. district 
judge. That required a finding by the in- 
vestigative authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice that he was a man of 
outstanding repute and integrity. Then, 
in the performance of the solemn duties 
of that high office, he achieved eminence 
and distinction and the respect of all 
pling were aware of the great job that he 

I do not know of any other man in my 
own career or within my own knowledge 
or experience who has given up a U.S. 
judgeship to be a Member of the House 
of Representatives in the U.S. Congress. 
While I think there is no lesser respon- 
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sibility on the part of one who serves 
here, there are all the prerequisites of 
permanence, there are all the attributes 
of dignity and respect associated with 
the high office of judge that most men 
covet and most reluctantly would lay 
aside. 

Yet, I am sure, though I have never 
heard him express himself on the mat- 
ter, that the reason that RIcHIE PREYER 
chose to give up a job of lifetime tenure, 
a position of the highest respect and 
esteem and to come to this House was 
because he thought as a Member of this 
House he could render a greater service 
to his State and country than he could 
render even serving in the exalted posi- 
tion of a judge on the bench. 

All of us who know of his record here 
know how eminently he succeeded in 
rendering that quality of service. There 
was never a difficult task that the lead- 
ership of this House had to find a man to 
be willing to undertake and offered it to 
RICHIE PREYER but that he willingly un- 
dertook it, however arduous and difficult 
the performance of that duty might be. 
He was a man who never shrank from 
the stern call of duty. His colleagues 
knew that when RICHIE PREYER made @ 
report or a recommendation that it came 
not only from a very high level of intelli- 
gence, but it came from a man of in- 
tegrity beyond reproach, a man so dedi- 
cated to duty that he could not be turned 
aside by any sort of diverse influence. 

So, his record here in this House is a 
record of the highest quality of public 
duty so well performed. I am sure that 
every Member of this House will recog- 
nize that this House is poorer indeed 
that RICHIE Preyer after the new year 
will not honor us with his presence here. 
Many of us will never forget the warmth 
of his friendship, the kindliness, and the 
gentility of his demeanor, the quality of 
gentleman as well as statesman that he 
was, the kind of American of whom we 
can all always be so eminently proud that 
he personified. 

I think we can say of RICHIE PREYER, as 
Antony said over the fallen Brutus in 
his tent at Philippi: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man." 

Might I also say a word, if the gentle- 
man would yield further, about our dis- 
tinguished colleague, LAMAR GUDGER. I 
feel a particular loss of a personal nature 
because of Lamar GUDGER passing from 
this House because he was an eminent 
member of the House Select Committee 
on Aging of which I have the honor to 
be the chairman. There was no more 
faithful member of that committee than 
LAMAR GUDGER, NO man more deeply con- 
cerned about the well-being of the el- 
derly of this country than LAMAR GuDGER, 
a man who worked harder to help those 
in the ranks of seniority who needed as- 
sistance than Lamar GupcErR. Holding 
hearings in his district and in other parts 
of the country, developing information 
that would be the basis of recommenda- 
tions and often legislation, LAMAR GuDGER 
immeasurably enriched the lives of the 
elderly people of this country. 

The tragedy is to be borne by them as 
well as by us that he will no longer be in 
that committee and on this floor as an 
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eloquent and dedicated spokesman for 
many things yet to be done to make their 
lives longer and healthier and happier. 

So, I am proud to raise my voice in 
tribute and in gratitude to LAMAR GUDGER 
as a Member of that category for what he 
has done for the elderly of America and 
for the pleasure and pride and privilege I 
had of being his colleague and his friend 
in that service. I wish him in all the years 
of his life, and may they be long, the 
health and the happiness, and the re- 
spect and the gratitude he so richly de- 
serves. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have admired the gentle- 
man who has just spoken, when he was 
in the U.S. Senate and during his pres- 
ence here in the House, his eloquence 
and the way in which he expresses him- 
self so well, particularly extemporane- 
ously. I want to say that the gentleman 
from Florida has again demonstrated 
capacity to speak with eloquence about 
these two distinguished friends of ours 
and I am sure they appreciate it and so 
do we. 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MOORHEAD) . 

Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 


yielding to give me an opportunity to 
pay a personal tribute to one of my old- 
est and dearest friends in the world, 
RICHARDSON PREYER. Mr. Speaker, our 
friendship began a long time ago when 


we were in law school together and we 
were both married and the two families 
lived in a small apartment building 
right next door and our two first-born 
children were born only 2 days apart. So 
that I can say that Emily and RICH 
PREYER and Lucy and BILL MOORHEAD 
became very close friends a long time 
ago. That friendship never ended but 
continued and you can imagine my de- 
light when in 1968 Ricu was elected to 
the Congress and I knew that this old 
friendship, which had continued, could 
be closer geographically than it had been 
able to be before. 

There is so much that could be said 
about RICHARDSON PREYER and his serv- 
ice to the Congress. I know the gentle- 
man in the well, the dean of the delega- 
tion, and RICH Preyer and I served on 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions together and we know from per- 
sonal experience how hard and dedi- 
cated his work is on that committee. He 
is now the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information and In- 
dividual Rights, a subcommittee in ear- 
lier years under slightly different name 
I had the honor of chairing. I was proud 
to see that RICHARDSON PREYER carried 
a and improved on everything I tried to 

o. 
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Ric also took on the delicate task of 
chairing the select committee to write a 
code of ethics for the House, a position to 
which the Speaker appointed him in 1977. 
He was asked to serve on the House 
Ethics Committee and the Assassinations 
Committee. He was selected because 
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everyone recognized that he is Mr. Integ- 
rity of the Congress. He accepted the 
appointments not for personal reasons 
or political popularity, but because he 
thought it was his duty. He took on diffi- 
cult and unpopular jobs because he 
thought it was his duty and he was se- 
lected for them because the leadership 
recognized the quality of judiciousness 
which he always had. Maybe it is because 
of his experience as being a distinguished 
judge in North Carolina but certainly we 
in the House of Representatives recog- 
nized and admired these qualities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unusual for a district 
to send to Congress a man of such out- 
standing qualities and capabilities. 

The Sixth District of North Carolina 
did that. I am sorry that the Sixth Dis- 
trict made a different decision this time 
but I think they will recognize finally 
that they have missed, they will miss the 
quality of dedicated duty to his constitu- 
ents that RICHARDSON PREYER has always 
displayed. I certainly wish my dearest 
friends, Emily and Rich Preyer, the best 
for the future. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman would 
continue to yield, I would also rise to pay 
tribute to the other distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina in that House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Lamar 
Gunpcer. He has served as an able legis- 
lator and dedicated friend. He has been 
an instrumental leader in the House 
Committee on Aging and, in addition, a 
strong member of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

This body and the lith District of 
North Carolina will miss his loyal serv- 
ices and friendship. I wish him well in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his eloquent contribution and 
for bringing in a personal touch of his 
previous relationship with RICH PREYER. 
Iam sure they will appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. SKEL- 
TON). 

Mr. SKELTON. I would like to add 
just a word about the gentleman from 
North Carolina who came to Congress 
when I came, Lamar Gupcer. I found 
him to be a legislator’s legislator, a good 
friend and a fine person. We will sorely 
miss him here and I wish him well in 
the days ahead. 

I think that one thing, when you 
know Lamar GUDGER, you realize that his 
main purpose throughout his years has 
been to serve his country. From the mo- 
ment that he acquired his distinguished 
war record to the moment he serves his 
last day in this body, we can truthfully 
say of his entire career that he has 
served his country well. He has distin- 
guished himself because he has a very 
able mind. He has been one of the lead- 
ers and opinionmakers on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. More than that he 
has been a friend to all who wished his 
friendship. More than that he has set 
a moral tone that all of us wish to 
aspire to. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish Lamar GUDGER and 
his charming wife all the very best in the 
days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for his contribution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am honored to rise today to 
say a few words on behalf of one of the 
most distinguished Members in the 
House of Representatives, my friend and 
colleague, RICHARDSON PREYER. 

The judge and I were both elected to 
Congress in 1968. Since that time I have 
witnessed this fine man from North 
Carolina evolve into one of our most re- 
spected Members. He is truly a states- 
man. Through his dedicated and hard 
work on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, the Government Op- 
erations Committee, and the Standards 
of Official Conduct Committee, Ricu has 
compiled a record of public service which 
any of us here would be proud to have. 

Since our first meeting in the 91st 
Congress I have continually been im- 
pressed with his personal warmth, un- 
questionable integrity, and his rare 
qualities of leadership. Throughout these 
past 12 years he has represented the 
Sixth District of North Carolina with the 
highest level of competence and legisla- 
tive ability, and always demonstrated a 
genuine concern for his constituents and 
his country. While this great institution 
is the poorer for his departure, his con- 
stituents back home will be the ones who 
will be most affected. 

I know how much time and effort RICH 
devoted to the American people through 
his position on his committees. He has 
been forthright and forceful when stat- 
ing his positions. All those who under- 
stand the workings of Congress will 
agree that Ricu is one who truly repre- 
sented his constituents and got things 
done. 

My wife, Lee, joins me in extending to 
the judge, his wife, Emily, and their five 
children our warmest wishes in all their 
future endeavors. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
recognize the gentlewoman from Lou- 
isiana (Mrs. Boccs). 

Mrs. BOGGS. I would like so much to 
say thank you to RICHARDSON Preyer for 
his wise counsel and his diligent service, 
his love of this institution and for his 
stalwart protection of our precious 
American freedoms. I would also like to 
say a thank you to Emily Preyer, the 
lovely Emily, who in a lively and re- 
sourceful and meaningful way served the 
Congress of the United States and the 
Nation as the president of the Congres- 
sional Club. I will miss both of them 
from this body and from the service in 
the Congress very much. I hope they will 
be around to enliven our lives and to 
help us in our decisions in the years to 
come. 

I thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. I am sure 
RICH PREYER and LAMAR GUDGER appre- 
ciate your comments very much. I now 
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yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. WAXMAN). 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to our colleague, RICHARDSON PREYER. 
I was stunned by his defeat for reelec- 
tion in November. I have lost a good 
friend and an exceptionally able col- 
league. The people of North Carolina 
have lost one of the finest legislators in 
Congress. 

I served with Ricu over the last 6 years 
in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and its Subcommittee on 
Health and the Environment. He has 
been a consistent ally and a welcome 
source of support. No one will be able 
to adequately replace him. 

Ricu has the highest respect of every- 
one in this House. On every issue we have 
faced Ricw PREYER has applied a careful 
and balanced perspective. He cares about 
people and is constantly concerned that 
they be treated fairly, decently, and at 
all times justly. He believed Government 
must take sides on behalf of those who 
need help, opportunity, or protection. Be 
they children who need preventive health 
programs, or common citizens victimized 
by discrimination. He has been a voice 
for civil rights, social justice, and human 
dignity. His was a voice to which we all 
listened. 

Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago Ricw and I 
opposed each other for the chairmanship 
of the Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. It was a 
hard and close fight but there were never 
any hard feelings between us. Immedi- 
ately after the decision was made, we 
shook hands and resolved to go forward 
together, and we have. I have turned to 
Ricu often in this Congress and very 
much regret I will not be able to do so 
in the next. I want to wish him well and 
extend my profound thanks for all he 
has done. I thank him for the great con- 
tribution he has made to this country. I 
hope that when the time comes for me 
to conclude my service in this Congress 
that I can say I have accomplished as 
much with as much dignity as RICH 
Preyer has done in the terms he has 
served with us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and I now yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. KIND- 
NESS). 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I would seek 
to join my colleagues in expressing the 
great pleasure that it has been to serve 
with RICHARDSON PREYER in the House of 
Representatives and to mention the re- 
spect I have gained for this great man 
in the time that we have worked together 
on the Government Information and In- 
dividual Rights Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


oO 1840 
It is a pleasure to work with a gentle- 
man who not only exercises his intel- 
lect in a way that is intended to bring 


forth the best in legislative content, but 
to be really under the influence of a gen- 


tleman who is a gentleman all the way 
in his consideration of other people, the 
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needs of Americans everywhere who will 
be affected by legislation. 

I feel that it has been an honor and 
a privilege to serve with him in that 
close a capacity and wish him the very, 
very best in whatever he undertakes 
next, which I am sure will be a success- 
ful undertaking indeed. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Ohio. 
@ Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to serve with RICHARDSON 
PREYER Since 1968. This fine Representa- 
tive brought honor and distinction to 
this Chamber and its heritage. 

We strive for fairness and objectivity. 
His fine and fair judicial mind was al- 
ways at work—always at service. 

I extend best wishes to RICHARDSON 
PREYER and his lovely wife, Emily. As a 
contemporary, I value the privilege of 
knowing and working with RICHARDSON 
PREYER, Congressman, judge, and 
friend.© 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his contribution. 

I would like to state that I have a 
folder here with a large number of trib- 
utes from Members who wanted to be 
here in person but because of circum- 
stances beyond their control were not. 
They have submitted for insertion in the 
Recorp, both from the Republican as 
well as the Democratic sides, their per- 
sonal tributes of these distinguished 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my sin- 

cere appreciation to all of the Members 
of the House who have participated in 
this special order, and who have said so 
many well-deserved and splendid things 
about Congressmen RicH PREYER and 
Lamar Gupcer and Senator Bos MORGAN, 
the retiring Members of the North Caro- 
lina delegation. And while we are sad- 
dened that they are not returning, we 
are indeed fortunate to have benefited 
Congress and to the Nation. 
@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, my association with Senator 
Rosert Morcan goes back to the mid- 
fifties when I had the pleasure of serving 
with him in the North Carolina General 
Assembly. Later I watched with admira- 
tion his North Carolina Senate leader- 
ship and his outstanding record as attor- 
ney general of North Carolina, and his 
6 years of dedicated service in the U.S. 
Senate. 

I regret as much as anyone that he 
will not be with us during the 97th Con- 
gress, but I am sure that he will continue 
to render valuable service to the people 
of North Carolina in whatever capacity 
he sees fit to occupy. 

In closing, I wish he and his family 
much health and happiness in the years 
ahead,.® 
© Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I rise with 
my friends and colleagues to pay tribute 
to another friend and colleague, RICH- 
ARDSON PREYER. For 12 years—six con- 
secutive Congresses—Ricu has served his 
district, his State, and his Nation. 

I will always think of him as the “‘con- 
science” of the House. His ideals and 
character are above reproach. His coun- 
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sel has been valuable to us as we have 
faced difficult decisions in recent years. 

I am genuinely sorry to see him leave 
the House. Perhaps it is a cliche to say 
that he will be missed, but that is the 
case, nevertheless. 

Mr. Speaker, both Ricu and his col- 
league, Lamar GUDGER, have served well. 
I wish them both all the best.@ 


@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the House will be losing one of 
its great intellects and humanitarians at 
the end of this Congress. RICHARDSON 
PrEYER has been in the forefront over his 
years here in our common struggle for 
further equality of opportunity in this 
country. His wise counsel on civil and 
human rights legislation will be sorely 
missed. There were none here in the 
House more concerned with protecting 
the principles in the Constitution from 
the annual assault that has become so 
common. 

I value very highly the personal and 
professional relationship I have had with 
Ricu. The courage he always showed on 
the tough issues of the day was inspiring 
to those of us who could always count on 
widespread support for our votes in our 
district. Rrcu did not always have this 
luxury, particularly on civil rights mat- 
ters, but his principles never wavered. I 
am sure that history will record that he 
was among the most influential southern 
Members of this era in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His voice was one of mod- 
eration and conciliation in a time of 
great cleavages in the political fabric of 
our country. I am very sorry to see him 
leave. His service to the country has been 
tremendous. I am sure though that he 
will continue to be of service to his coun- 
try in the years ahead in other capacities. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, this city will be 
less attractive without the PREYERS, 
RıcHarpson and his Emily. She has 
brought to this place grace and style to- 
gether with a delicious sense of humor 
and a warmth that have made living here 
much more tolerable than if we had 
been here without them.® 
© Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the vicissitudes of politics are 
indeed strange. It is almost impossible to 
believe that such an outstanding gentle- 
man as well as Congressman, RICHARDSON 
Preyer, will not be returning to the 
Congress. 

Certainly with his ability and dedica- 
tion to whatever job might be at hand, I 
have no fears for his future. In what- 
ever area of our economy that he might 
see fit to pursue, he will certainly make a 
valuable contribution to same. 

To Ricn and his fine family, I wish 

them many years of health and happi- 
ness and assure him that he will be 
missed here on the House floor in the 
days ahead.@ 
@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to the Honorable RICHARDSON 
PrEYER, who is retiring at the close of the 
96th Congress. 

RICHARDSON PREYER has given 12 years 
of dedicated and devoted service to his 
constituents of the Sixth District of 
North Carolina, and has compiled an 
outstanding record during his distin- 
guished career. His diligent efforts as a 
member of the House Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce Committee and the 
House Committee on Standards of Offi- 
cial Conduct have been both fruitful and 
beneficial to the citizens of this Nation, 
and indeed, these successful efforts have 
made America a stronger and better 
country. 

Few men have given more of them- 
selves to good government, or have a 
more compassionate understanding of 
human problems than has RICHARDSON 
Preyer. As the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information and 
Individual Rights of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, he has been 
in the forefront of efforts to implement 
meaningful solutions and effective action 
on behalf of our Nation's citizens caught 
in the bewildering maze of outrageous 
Federal bureaucracy. 

RICHARDSON is a fine legislator and a 
distinguished leader, and he will be 
missed here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I extend to RicHARDSON PREYER my 
best wishes for continued success in de- 
votion to the highest principles.e 
è Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Lamar GupceEr’s departure from 
Congress is a blow to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s tradition of fine legal scholar- 
ship. He has been, by all accounts, a very 
able and active member of the commit- 
tee and has put his stamp on many 
pieces of legislation that passed through 
the committee. Lamar is a very effective 
speaker and always pressed his convic- 
tions with articulate and well-reasoned 
debate. It was one such conviction that 
American women have to thank him for 
when he cast the deciding aye vote to 
send the equal rights amendment exten- 
sion to the House floor in 1978. 

Lamar has been a friend of the people 

in pursuing their interests here. He has 
been a friend of the Democratic Party 
in pursuing the goals of the party and 
working with other Democratic Mem- 
bers. Most of all, he has been a friend 
of mine, one who I can call on to receive 
frank opinion and good advice. I am 
very sorry to see him not coming back. 
We will miss his excellence on the com- 
mittee.@ 
@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that we pause and pay tribute to 
the service of our retiring colleague, the 
Honorable RICHARDSON PREYER of North 
Carolina. 

He is known by his colleagues for his 
great integrity and sound judgment. His 
service on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee particularly in ad- 
dressing public health and environmen- 
tal issues has been exemplary. His per- 
ceptive insights and broad experience in 
the committee’s field of responsibility 
will be hard to replace. 

It is invariably a distinct pleasure to 
be with RicHarpson and, while he pos- 
sesses many fine attributes, I feel that 
his gentleness and his generosity in deal- 
ing with his fellow man are possibly his 
greatest virtues. 

Everything I say about him can be said 
by every Member of the House. He is a 
loyal friend. He is a dedicated American 
and true patriot. He is respected and ad- 
mired by all of us and is held in affec- 
tion by everyone of his colleagues. Our 
collective best wishes go to RICHARDSON 
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PREYER as he embarks on new ventures. 
We will miss him.@ 

@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
reports following the recent national 
elections, it was surprising to many of us 
to learn of the defeat of our colleague, 
Congressman RICHARDSON PrEYER of 
North Carolina. RICH PREYER and I have 
not always been in agreement on politi- 
eal and legislative issues. However, I 
have always maintained a high respect 
for RICH PREYER’s views and for his con- 
scientious application to the issues com- 
ing before his committees and before this 
body. 

It has been a special privilege to serve 
as a fellow delegate with RICH PREYER 
at various Inter-Parliamentary Union 
meetings. Most recently he served as the 
chairman of our U.S. group and acquitted 
himself with dignity and with great skill. 

I have been impressed by the breadth 
of RICHARDSON PREYER’s intellectual pur- 
suits, including notably the presentation 
which he made last year on the anni- 
versary of the birth of Sir Thomas More, 
at ceremonies held in the Folger Shake- 
spearean Library here in Washington. 

RicH PreYeEr’s adherence to high eth- 
ical standards and his participation in 
the work of the House Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct have been 
major contributions to the reputation 
and work product of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add also that my 
wife, Doris, and I have enjoyed a close 
personal friendship with Ricu and Emily 
PrEYER during recent years. We have 
been together on many social occasions 
and have found a particular interest in 
the sport of tennis at which both RICH 
and Emily Preyer excel. 

Finally, it should be observed that the 
associations which we make in this body 
are frequently independent of party con- 
cerns and even philosophical positions. 
As I have indicated RICH Preyer, and I 
have differed on many issues which have 
come before this body in the course of 
our service here. However, on the issue of 
personal friendship and mutual respect, 
there has never been any disagreement. 

In his involuntary retirement from 
this body, I want to assure RICH PREYER 
of my good wishes for his future, his 
health and his continued useful service 
to his State and Nation. My wife, Doris, 
joins me in this personal expression to 
RicH and Emily PREYER.® 
@ Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
the House of Representatives can ill af- 
ford to lose two men of the caliber of 
those we honor here today. Although I 
am certainly pleased to join in bestow- 
ing well-deserved praise, I cannot say 
that the loss of these two men from this 
body, which occasions our speeches, 
pleases me at all. 

RICHARDSON PREYER has served his dis- 
trict for 12 years, as a voice of reason 
and sound public policy. When called 
upon for tasks which others avoided, he 
did not shirk them. He accepted, and 
filled with distinction, some of the most 
difficult committee assignments that this 
body has ever seen. 

Lamar Gupcer, in only 4 years, has 
established his reputation as a dedicated, 
concerned, forthright and intelligent 
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representative. What I think is most re- 
markable about both of these men, Mr. 
Speaker, is the degree of honesty and 
decency that they brought with them to 
their terms of service. 

The integrity that Lamar and RICH 

brought to public service should be 
emulated by all those who desire to 
serve in public office. These men are truly 
dedicated to serving their district, their 
State and their Nation. We need more 
people like them, and I am sorry to see 
them go. Because of the virtues they have 
displayed in Congress, I know that the 
future can hold only good things for 
them, and I wish them the very best.® 
@ Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives will convene in Janu- 
ary of 1981 without one of the finest men 
ever to serve in this Chamber. My dear 
friend and colleague, RICHARDSON PREYER, 
will be sorely missed. RIcH has served 
the people of North Carolina and of this 
Nation with courage and distinction. He 
has provided us with a voice of modera- 
tion and of calm. With sense and sensi- 
tivity, Ricn has dedicated himself to the 
principles upon which this great Nation 
was founded. As a champion of the rights 
of individual freedom, his efforts have 
been tireless, his words articulate, and 
his ideas thoughtful. Ricu’s wisdom and 
knowledge have been an inspiration to us 
all and shall long be remembered. Not 
only does he have the ability to achieve 
compromise and resolve disputes, but 
also he is a witty man in his own un- 
assuming way. Ricw’s experience and 
understanding of the law have added 
great strength to this Congress. Above 
all, RICHARDSON PREYER is a gentleman 
of unquestioned integrity and quiet com- 
petence. The city of Washington will miss 
one of its most gracious ladies in Emily, 
for she is a sheer delight to all who know 
her. On behalf of my family and staff, I 
wish Emily and RıcH every happiness 
and may God bestow upon them only 
life’s fullest blessings.@ 
@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. FOUNTAIN) for taking this 
special order so that Members can salute 
our distinguished colleague, RICHARDSON 
PREYER, who will not be returning for the 
97th Congress. Congressman PREYER will 
be sorely missed by this legislative body 
and the Nation. 

RICHARDSON PREYER and I came to 
Washington at the same time as Members 
of the 91st Congress. During our first 
term in Congress, both of us served on 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee which was renamed the House 
Internal Security Committee. 

From this first association and down 
through the years, I have gained respect 
for RICHARDSON PREYER’s legal ability, 
integrity and general views on a variety 
of issues. This respect and friendship has 
been maintained over the years. 

When I became chairman of the House 
Select Committee on Assassinations, I 
again had the fortune of working on a 
committee with RICHARDSON Preyer. He 
served as the chairman of the Kennedy 
Subcommittee which investigated the 
‘circumstances surrounding the assas- 
sination of President John Kennedy. 
RICHARDSON PREYER was also the ranking 
Democrat on the full committee. 
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e of his fine legal ability and 
A to his work, I relied heavily 
on him during the committee’s proceed- 
ings. At times when I was unable to con- 
yene meet'ngs of the committee, I was 
proud to have RICHARDSON PREYER âs- 
sume the Chair. On these occasions, 
RICHARDSON PREYER always conducted 
the business of the committee in a schol- 
arly and judicial way. 

Mr. Speaker, this action has been char- 
acteristic of the way RICHARDSON PREYER 
has conducted himself throughout his 
tenure in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. I am proud to have served with a 
man of such great dignity and commit- 
ment. I shall miss his leadership and 
friendship in the House as we start the 
97th Congress.® 
@ Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it is unfortunate that Members 
of this body represent districts which are 
so closely divided among the two major 
political parties that causes one to be 
faced with a major campaign every 2 
years. But such is the case of my friend, 
Lamar Gupcer, who after only two terms 
has made his mark within the Halls of 
Congress. 

It is regrettable that the House will 

not have the benefit of his services, par- 
ticularly in the judicial area in the 
months and years ahead. I will person- 
ally miss Lamar and wish for him and his 
family the best of everything in the years 
ahead.@ 
@ Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure for me to pay tribute to 
our distinguished colleague, RICHARDSON 
PrREYER, as he leaves the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the close of this session. 

I have served with RICHARDSON PREYER 
on many Interparliamentary Union 
meetings, where his outstanding leader- 
ship role as the chairman of the U.S. 
delegation provided effective representa- 
tion for the United States in these in- 
ternational sessions. I can attest to his 
skill as a parliamentarian, his courage 
of conviction, and his strong leadership 
in the field of international relations. 

RıcH is one of our most valuable 
House Members. We will miss him as an 
outstanding colleague, and a conscien- 
tious and effective legislator. He leaves 
us at the end of this session after 12 
years of dedicated and capable service. 

As a member of the House Govern- 
ment Operations and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committees, RICH 
has worked tirelessly to improve the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of the services of 
the Federal Government. He has signifi- 
cantly contributed to the shaping of re- 
sponsible policy which has been benefi- 
cial to all Americans. 

My wife, Pat, joins me in extending 
our warm wishes to Ric and his wife, 
Emily for all the best in the years ahead. 
We add our sincerest wishes to them for 
continued good health and happiness.@ 


@ Ms. FERRARO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most rewarding parts of being a 
Member of Congress is having the oppor- 
tunity to meet and form friendships with 
people from totally different back- 
grounds. LaMar GUDGER came to Wash- 
ington, 2 years before I, from the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. His district in- 
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cludes the Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, which is the most visited 
national park in the country. When my 
fellow New Yorkers travel to the Smokies 
on vacation, they find a very different 
life from the one they left in Queens. 

Our different backgrounds, and the 
differing needs of our constituents, give 
Lamar and me different legislative in- 
terests. But the process of learning about 
the problems and concerns of people 
from other regions of the country is 
what makes good legislation, and good 
government. Serving with people like 
Lamar GUDGER has added to this learning 
experience, 

Of course, there are also areas where 
our interests and concerns are the same. 
On the Select Committee on Aging, and 
especially on the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement Income and Employment, I 
have found that we share a strong com- 
mitment to protecting the rights and 
interests of retirees as well as senior 
citizens who continue to work. 

LAMAR GUDGER has been involved in 
North Carolina politics for the better 
part of 30 years. In that time, he has 
served the people of western North Caro- 
lina as a member of the State House of 
Representatives, as a district solicitor, 
and as a member of the North Carolina 
State Senate in addition to his service in 
Congress. In each of these forums, he has 
earned the respect and the affection of 
his colleagues. I want to join the rest of 
my colleagues tonight in wishing Lamar 
Guncer the greatest success and happi- 
ness in his future endeavors.® 
© Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, North 
Carolina has given fine legislators to the 
U.S. Congress, but I am sure none finer 
than LAMAR GupGER and RICHARDSON 
PrREYER. I usually have confidence in the 
ultimate wisdom of the American voter, 
but in these two cases that confidence 
has been severely shaken. 

I have had the pleasure of serving 
on the Interior Committee with Lamar 
Gupcer and have greatly admired the 
wise and judicious way in which he ap- 
proached the important issues that come 
before that committee. Obviously a fine 
lawyer and a courteous gentleman, LAMAR 
has served the committee, the Congress, 
and his constituents with distinction. 

Although I have not served on a com- 
mittee with RICH Preyer, I have known 
him well as one of the most highly ad- 
mired Members of the House. Chaucer’s 
expression, “a parfit gentle knight,” ap- 
plies perfectly to Ricu. In addition to his 
keen sense of justice and his devotion to 
the work of Congressman, he has man- 
aged to live a well-rounded life, display- 
ing so many talents that he might be 
considered a 20th century “renaissance 
man.” Since RicH came to Congress in 
January 1969, my wife and I have been 
privileged to enjoy a warm friendship 
with Ricu and Emily, and we will miss 
them greatly. We can only hope that, 
before long, the tide that swept them 
away will turn and bring them back.6 
@ Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this time to share my regret 
that Congressman RICHARDSON PREYER 
will be leaving the Congress at the end 
of this term. Among the colleagues we all 
regret losing, I believe we will feel his 
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loss especially, for he has filled a special 
role in the House that very few, even if 
they could match his commitment, could 
fill. 

In particular, I have had the chance to 
work closely with RICHARDSON PREYER on 
the Select Committee on Assassinations, 
where I have seen and learned from his 
dedication, his care, his level-headed 
judgment, and his fairness. I saw, too, the 
results that such efforts can bring. For 
me, service with Mr. Preyer on that 
committee was one of the high points of 
my service in the House and an affirma- 
tion of what a Congressman, at his best, 
should be. It is not speaking too strongly 
to say that the regard Americans have 
generally for the Congress would stand 
at a higher point, were they able, as I 
was, to witness the contribution of Mem- 
bers like RICHARDSON PREYER to the gov- 
erning of our Nation. 

But Congressman PREYER’s contribu- 
tions to our House and to our country 
reach far beyond the specific example I 
can cite from the Assassinations Com- 
mittee. In his service on the Government 
Operations Committee, in his efforts on 
the House Ethics Committee, in the judg- 
ment and fairness he has brought to the 
Chair of the House itself during heated 
and sensitive debate, he has proved him- 
self again and again as a resource we 
have trusted in and relied on in this body. 
In any area of endeavor throughout so- 
ciety there is a need for men like RICH- 
ARDSON PREYER, and I know, therefore, 
that his gifts and dedication will not be 
wasted. In some other endeavor, they 
will be put to use, not lost. But I know, 
too, that in the House we will feel the 
loss very deeply, and through its effect 
on our deliberations, the loss will also be 
felt by the country. 

In closing, let me wish Congressman 
PREYER all the best in the next challenge 
he assumes and emphasize how deeply I 
appreciate all he has given to the chal- 
lenge of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.@ 


@ Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
clear sense of regret that the House of 
Representatives bids farewell to the rep- 
utable statesman from North Carolina, 
Congressman Lamar GUDGER. Both his 
effective leadership and untiring efforts 
in behalf of his constituents deserve far 
more than a simple commendation can 
provide. Moreover, his contribution of 
character and the courage of his deci- 
sions cannot be captured in either the 
time or space allotted. These limitations 
notwithstanding, however, Congress- 
man GupceErR’s sincerity of purpose and 
integrity of action will not be lost on the 
Class of '76, nor forgotten in the House 
of Representatives, nor overlooked by the 
llth District of North Carolina. Con- 
gressman GupceEr’s legal expertise will be 
sorely missed on the House Judiciary 
Committee and I will personally and pro- 
fessionally feel his absence on the Select 
Committee on Aging. The spirit of his 
discipline, his auest for knowledge and 
his humanity. however, will continue as 
both an influence and an example on 
Capitol Hill It is my sincere hope that 
the Honorable Lamar Gupcer chooses to 
remain in public life. Our Nation cannot 
afford to lose such an invaluable asset.@ 
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@® Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my friend and colleague 
from North Carolina, L. H. FOUNTAIN, for 
reserving this time today so that the 
Members of this Chamber might have 
the opportunity to offer tribute to the 
retiring members of the North Carolina 
delegation. 

The U.S. Congress, as well as the State 
of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, stand to 
lose from the untimely retirement of 
these Members of Congress. Few could 
argue the effectiveness and competence 
of both Lamar GupGer and RICHARDSON 
PREYER in the House, and ROBERT MORGAN 
in the Senate. 

As a graduate of Princeton and Har- 
vard Law, and former U.S. district judge, 
one would be hard pressed to have found 
a more appropriate Member to serve on 
the House Committee on Standards of 
Official Conduct than RICHARDSON 
PREYER. On a wide range of extremely 
tough issues, including the investigations 
of the assassination of John Kennedy, 
the Koreagate scandal, and in calling for 
more complete financial disclosure for 
Members of Congress, RICHARDSON exem- 
plified uncommon persistence and ability 
in facing complex and politically volatile 
issues headon. 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, I am saddened 
to have to wish farewell to another col- 
league and good friend from North Caro- 
lina, Lamar Gupcer. The citizens of the 
llth District will find it difficult to find 
@ more dedicated and tireless worker in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, As a 
Member of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, the Judiciary 
Committee, and the Select Committee on 
Aging, Lamar, like his fellow colleague 
RICHARDSON PREYER, was unafraid to 
tackle the tough issues. Because I repre- 
sent the adjoining district in South Caro- 
lina, I have had the pleasure of sharing a 
platform with Lamar. I can attest to the 
fact that his presence in the House will 
indeed be missed. 

While I do wish to voice my regret over 
the loss of these distinguished Members 
of Congress, Mr. Speaker, I am also as- 
sured that their past and present careers 
have established a pattern of individual 
distinction which will surely continue 
after they have left this office. I would 
like to offer them all the best of luck.@ 


@® Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina for taking this special 
order to honor our colleagues from North 
Carolina, my dear friends RICHARDSON 
PREYER and LaMar Gupcer. These gentle- 
men have made a great contribution to 
the work of the House. and I am deeply 
saddened that they will not join us in 
January. 


I serve on the Judiciary Committee 
with Lamar Gupcer, and one of the most 
rewarding experiences I have had in the 
House is my close work with him on the 
committee. He is a gentleman in the 
classic sense—a person totally devoid of 
rancor, dogmatism, and pettiness. He 
has an abiding love of the law, and this 
characteristic shines forth in his patient, 
analytical approach to the very complex 
issues that come before the Judiciary 
Committee. 
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I respect LAMAR GUDGER’s professional- 
ism and absolute devotion to duty. He 
does not shirk responsibility, and his 
keen attention to issues before the House 
should serve as a model for all of us. 

We knew Lamar would have a difficult 
fight for re-election, because his district 
is considered marginal. It was a great 
honor for me as a friend, admirer, and 
fellow Democrat to record a campaign 
spot for him to be used on radio stations 
in his district. Unfortunately, this ef- 
fort and others fell short, and despite a 
valiant struggle, his bid for reelection 
narrowly missed the mark. 

Nevertheless, Lamar GUDGER is the kind 
of man who will not be content to sit on 
the sidelines. As a practicing attorney 
since 1942, a former solicitor, a former 
member of the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture, and an active participant in numer- 
ous civic and charitable endeavors, we 
can expect to hear more from him in the 
future. 

In the past 4 years I have developed a 
strong friendship for LaMar GUDGER. Our 
wives are good friends, and my wife, 
Madeleine, shares in my keen disap- 
pointment over the results of the elec- 
tion. But true friendship transcends the 
irony and setbacks of politics, and I look 
forward to many more years of close 
association with this distinguished 
American. 

It is also difficult for his friends and 
colleagues to realize that RICHARDSON 
PREYER will not be a Member of the 97th 
Congress. Few people have served in this 
body with such outstanding credentials 
as RICHARDSON PREYER brought here 12 
years ago. 

RICHARDSON PREYER is widley known as 
an academician and distinguished jurist. 
Not only has he served as a city judge 
and superior court judge in his native 
North Carolina, but at the age of 42 he 
was appointed a U.S. District Court 
judge. 

In the past few years the Congress has 
had its share of scandals, and many who 
took the oath of office have stood ac- 
cused of wrongdoing. Yet, in the darkest 
days of the so-called “Koreagate” and 
“Abscam” scandals, the news media 
consistently pointed out to the American 
people that most Members of Congress 
like RICHARDSON PREYER were not afraid 
to get at the truth and let the chips fall 
where they may. Integrity, ethics, 
truth—these are words that symbolize 
RICHARDSON PREYER’s political career, and 
they are traits that should be emulated 
by every man and woman who aspires 
to public office. 

The State of North Carolina has given 
this Nation some of its finest leaders and 
patriots. LAMAR GUDGER and RICHARDSON 
PREYER stand tall among North Caro- 
lina’s greatest sons. We will miss them.® 
@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of our service here in the House 
of Representatives, it is most natural 
that we should develop friendships on 
both sides of the aisle. One of those 
friendships which I have experienced 
has been with our colleague, Lamar 
GupseEr of North Carolina, who was de- 
feated in his reelection bid in November. 

Entirely aside for partisan political 
considerations, I have come to know and 
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respect LAMAR GuUDGER as a most 
thoughtful and hardworking Member of 
the House Judiciary Committee. LAMAR 
and I have combined our efforts on many 
legislative initiatives and for the most 
part, we have seen eye-to-eye on issues 
relating to law enforcement and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased to take part 
in this special order commending Rep- 
resentative Lamar Gupcer on his long 
and distinguished service in behalf of the 
11th District of North Carolina. 

In addition to our service together on 
the Judiciary Committee and in connec- 
tion with numerous pieces of legislation 
on the floor of the House, I have enjoyed 
a cordial and friendly relationship with 
Lamar during his years of service in this 
body. 

My wife, Doris, and I extend to Lamar 
and to his devoted and attractive wife, 
Jeannie, our best wishes for good health 
and for continued useful service to his 
community, State and Nation.® 


@ Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the House, 
and, indeed, the Nation will be the poorer 
with the departure of Judge PREYER 
from our ranks. The calm and reasoned 
judgment he brought to bear on the 
many issues with which we have been 
confronted during his service here ex- 
emplified the legislative process at its 
best. 

I will feel a deep sense of personal loss, 
both as a friend of Judge PREYER and as 
chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, on which he served 
with such distinction. His work as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information and Individual Rights 
will live long and will be of immeasur- 
able benefit to millions. 

Judge Prever’s career of public service 
is long and varied and if he should 
choose to continue it, I hope he will be 
afforded that opportunity. In anv event, 
I wish him well in whatever endeavor 
he undertakes. He has earned the re- 
spect and admiration of us all, which will 
follow him as he takes his leave of us.® 
@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, our colleague RICHARDSON PREYER 
is leaving Congress at the end of this 
term. I wish to join my colleagues at this 
time in honoring Ricu, who has distin- 
guished himself with an impressive list 
of accomplishments in service to his 
constituency, his State, and his Nation. 

Ricw has earned great respect from 
his colleagues in the House. His active 
service on the Government Operations 
Committee and his contributions as one 
of my hard working colleagues on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee have been a tremendous asset. 


In his 12 years of service Ricn has 
won many friends as he has dealt with 
the complexity of legislative issues with 
fairness and determined commitment 
and fortitude. 

I am confident that all of my col- 
leagues join with me in this tribute to 
RICH PrREYER and we extend our best 
wishes to him for the future. 
© Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a rare honor for me to serve for 10 
years in the Congress with RICHARDSON 
PrEYER. He has been and will continue 
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to be in every sense of the word a most 
distinguished Member of this body. 

RICHARDSON PreYER graduated from 
Princeton University and Harvard Law 
School after which he served his country 
in the U.S. Navy in World War II. 

He has served as a city judge, a supe- 
rior court judge, and finally a Federal 
U.S. district court judge in the years 
1961-63. 

I have admired RICHARDSON PREYER for 
his erudition, his wonderful good judg- 
ment, and for his devotion to the welfare 
of our Nation. 

I know that RICHARDSON PREYER will 
have a third distinguished career after 
regrettably he leaves the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I and his many friends in this 
body wish him every continued success 
and happiness.@ 
© Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join my colleagues 
in honoring RICHARDSON PREYER. 

Since his early days as a distinguished 
attorney and judge in North Carolina 
and through his productive career in the 
Congress, RICHARDSON PREYER has dedi- 
cated himself wholeheartedly to serving 
the people of North Carolina and this 
Nation. Through his significant work on 
the Commerce Committee, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct, he has guided the House in solving 
some of the most perplexing problems 
of our time. 

I know that all the Members of the 

House will miss RICHARDSON PREYER. The 
decisions we will make in the future will 
certainly be more difficult without the 
benefit of his foresight and common- 
sense. I am pleased to join RICHARDSON’s 
many friends in the House in extending 
to him our best wishes for success in his 
future endeavors.®@ 
@ Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to join my good 
friend and colleague, Chairman Foun- 
TAIN, in paying tribute to our esteemed 
colleague on the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, Congressman RICHARD- 
SON PreEYER. Unfortunately, Rica will 
not be with us in the 97th Congress. 

For 12 years, our good friend, RICH 
Preyer, has served in this House with 
dedication and distinction. He labored 
long and hard on so many matters that 
came before the House and the com- 
mittees on which he served. As one of 
his colleagues who served with him on 
the House Government Operations 
Committee, I became well acquainted 
with Ricw’s effective leadership as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information and Individual 
Rights. 

During his two-term chairmanship of 
this subcommittee, Rich was responsible 
for a number of well-regarded investi- 
gative reports and legislation that 
became known as the Presidential 
Records Act. The subcommittee has 
often been at the forefront of congres- 
sional efforts to safeguard congressional 
intent and insure efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government. 

Ricu also served on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct. He is to be commended for the 
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difficult challenges with which he was 
faced in these and other areas. 

I join my many colleagues in wishing 

Rico PrREYER well. He will undoubtedly 
bring the dedication and distinction to 
whatever task he next takes on.@ 
@ Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with real sadness that I join our col- 
leagues today in paying tribute to the 
Honorable RICHARDSON PREYER. 

The good judge’s presence in this 
house has added immeasurably to its 
stature. He has been not only an able 
and honorable spokesman for the peo- 
ple of North Carolina’s Sixth District, 
but a legislator’s legislator. 

RicH PrReEYER and I have sometimes 
approached the same goals in different 
ways, as we did just earlier today. Our 
goals, however, have often been similar 
and where we have differed it has only 
been in degree and always in a gentle- 
manly, informed manner. 

I hope and expect that Ricu leaves 

this House with a sense of satisfaction 
and gratification, and I hope and expect 
that he will find much satisfaction and 
gratification in whatever pursuits the 
future holds for him.@ 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to salute Congressman 
Lamar GUDGER of North Carolina who is 
returning to his native Asheville after 
an all-too-short tenure in this body. 

In the 4 years he has served in the 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
GupcerR has won many, many friends, 
and I am proud to count myself among 
them. In the well of the House and in 
committee, he has earned the respect of 
all his colleagues for his grasp of the 
legislative process and his concern for his 
constituents, particularly the elderly. 

Representative Gupcer has served with 
distinction on two subcommittees of the 
Judiciary Committee that deal with the 
problems of the aging, the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Consumer Interests, and 
the Subcommittee on Retirement Income 
and Employment, as well as the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee’s Subcom- 
mittees on Public Lands and National 
Parks and Insular Affairs. His service in 
these areas has been of special benefit 
to his 11th District which contains an 
unusually large proportion of senior citi- 
zens and includes a significant Federal 
interest—more than 20 percent of its 
land area is under Federal ownership. 

My good friend’s involvement with 
public service goes back far beyond his 
election to Congress in 1976. In World 
War II, he was a highly decorated cap- 
tain and navigator in the US. 8th 
Air Force, and in the post-war years he 
served for 25 years in the North Carolina 
State Legislature before coming to Wash- 
ington. 

Congressman Gupcer and his good 

wife Eugenia are going home to Asheville, 
and we wish them well.e@ 
@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues in a special tribute 
to a dedicated public servant, the Hon- 
orable Lamar GUDGER of North Carolina. 
It has been my pleasure to serve with 
this distinguished gentleman, and I re- 
gret that he will be leaving us when the 
96th Congress adjourns. His leadership 
and counsel will be sorely missed. 
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LAMAR GUDGER’s two terms in the U.S. 
House of Representatives have been 
most eventful and well marked by im- 
portant achievements. His work on the 
House Select Committee on Aging has 
been instrumental in framing legislation 
to assist and protect the interests of our 
senior citizens. His perceptive insights 
and broad experience in the committee's 
field of responsibility will be hard to 
replace. 

LAMAR GuDGER is an especially able and 
valuable Member of the House. He is 
conscientious. He is affable. All of us will 
miss him as a friend and as a colleague. 
My best warm wishes go with Lamar as 
he embarks on new endeavors.@® 


© Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I will re- 
member with appreciation and admira- 
tion the fine work of Congressman 
LaMar GUDGER in this body. 


I have served with this distinguished 
attorney as a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. He has been a devoted 
member of the Subcommittee on Crimi- 
nal Justice which I have the honor to 
chair. 

LAMAR GupGER served his Nation in 
World War II in the U.S. Air Force and 
served his State of North Carolina both 
in its house of representatives and in its 
State senate. 

LAMAR GUDGER’s work will be remem- 
bered by all of his colleagues, and par- 
ticularly by myself. I and all those who 
have benefited by his presence in the 
House of Representatives wish him every 
continued success.@ 
© Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Lamar 
GubcErR and I have had the privilege of 
working together on a number of legisla- 
tive proposals representing the views of 
the constituents in our adjoining dis- 
tricts back home. The successful legisla- 
tive campaigns on the Trail of Tears and 
the Overmountain Victory Trail bills are 
two good examples. 

To these efforts, Lamar has brought 
his customary diligence and dedication. 
I wish you well in your future endeavors, 
LAMAR. 

Mr. Speaker, it is seldom that we have 
the opportunity to share these Halls with 
a more thoughtful and hard-working 
Representative than RICHARDSON PREYER. 
During the past 12 years, I have co- 
sponsored a number of pronosals with 
Ricu, such as the Risk Retention Act 
and the Product Liability Act. To those 
efforts, he brought his customary study 
and dedication. 

In addition, Louise and I have been 
neighbors of Rich and Emily Preyer for 
the past 3 years. They have been most 
gracious, friendly, and hospitable. We 
will miss them. 

Louise joins with me in wishing them 
both well in their future endeavors.® 
@ Mr. BOWEN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
Member of the House of Representatives 
with whom I have enjoyed my service 
more during the 8 years I have been here 
than Congressman RICHARDSON PREYER 
of North Carolina. Nor is there a Con- 
gressman who has contributed more to 
this body through his intellect, his char- 
acter, and his moral leadership. 

It is, of course, very sad that 
RICHARDSON PREYER must retire from 
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the Congress at the close of this session, 
but I am confident that we will continue 
to benefit from his incisive mind, his 
balanced judgment of issues, and his 
warm personal friendship. 

We want Ricn, Emily, and all their 
family to know that we hold a very spe- 
cial sense of love and affection for them 
and that all those who have had the good 
fortune to know them will not forget 
them, regardless of how long or short our 
service may be in this imperfect insti- 
tution, where we endeavor to be of some 
service to others. 

Perhaps that concept of service, based 

upon a deep Christian sense of commit- 
ment, best describes the character of 
RICHARDSON PrREYER. His sense of serv- 
ice, tempered with a spirit of toleration, 
of moderation, and of sympathetic un- 
derstanding of others, is a legacy that 
RICHARDSON PREYER Will leave to the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the Na- 
tion.@ 
@ Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased 
to join in this tribute to my colleagues, 
LAMAR GUDGER and RICHARDSON PREYER. 
In his 4 years as Congressman, LAMAR 
Gupcer has effectively augmented his 
lifetime of dedicated service to the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. His contributions 
as a member of the Interior and Judi- 
ciary Committees belie his relatively 
brief tenure. 

I especially regret the loss to this body 
of my respected and admired colleague, 
RICHARDSON PREYER. For 12 years, RICH 
has blessed us with his dignified presence 
and moderating influence. His approach 
to the issues before Congress and the Na- 
tion has followed unswervingly the path 
of reason and reflection, and avoided the 
pitfalls of emotionalism and dogma. 
Ricu has been passionately devoted to 
principle, and his integrity, his intelli- 
gence and sense of history have served 
him well in that regard. Always humble 
and soft-spoken, Rick has been a source 
of quiet influence and unobtrusive lead- 
ership for his colleagues of both parties. 
As the new Congress grapples with the 
difficult problems confronting the Na- 
tion and the world, I much regret that 
the soft but steady voice of RICHARDSON 
PREYER will be absent from the debate.© 
@ Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in paying trib- 
ute to three gentlemen from North Caro- 
lina, Senator Rosert Morcan and Con- 
gressmen RICHARDSON PREYER and LAMAR 
GupceER. who will be leaving the House 
after the 96th Congress. 

Bos Morcan’s work on the Senate In- 
telligence Committee to combat unethi- 
cal tactics in our intelligence work 
abroad has placed him in high regard 
among his counterparts on the House In- 
cag Committee. We will all miss 

m. 

LAMAR GUDGER’s presence will also be 
sorely missed by all. I served with Lamar 
on the Courts Subcommittee on the Judi- 
ciary, and Lamar’s dedication and ex- 
pertise in legislative matters has earned 
se respect—indeed that of my colleagues 

o. 

RICHARDSON PREYER’s departure from 
the Congress will be a severe blow to all 
who champion integrity in Government. 
I will never forget Ricu’s hard work on 
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the Select Ethics Committee in drafting 
the Comprehensive Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act. 

I extend to these gentlemen my best 
wishes for health and happiness in the 
years to come.® 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us in this body who have 
come to know the Honorable RICHARDSON 
PREYER during his 12 years of service for 
the Sixth Congressional District of North 
Carolina share a deep sense of loss today. 


The Judge lost an election on No- 
vember 4, but the real loser was the 
Congress of the United States. From the 
day he first entered this Chamber in 
1969, RICH PREYER Was marked as one 
of the finest intellects and diligent leg- 
islators ever to serve in the House of 
Representatives. 

Congressman PREYER never sought 
power or prominence; the House dis- 
covered him and thrust him into the 
limelight—as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee assigned to inquire into the as- 
sassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy and later as chairman of the spe- 
cial committee which wrote into law the 
tough Code of Ethics which now rules 
the conduct of the House. 

Our friend from North Carolina 
served aboard a destroyer in the Atlantic 
and South Pacific for 4 years during 
World War II and was awarded the 
Bronze Star for action in Okinawa. He 
has been a city, State, and Federal judge, 
an activist in civic affairs, a man steeped 
in the Jeffersonian tradition of public 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman PREYER’S 
hometown newspaper, the Greensboro 
Daily News, spoke for all of us in these 
words, written shortly after his election 
defeat: 

Throughout his campaign, he acknowl- 
edged the fears and frustrations of the peo- 
ple * * * but he refused to doff his serv- 
ant’s robes for the trappings of a savior. His 
dispassionate tongue was lit by no pente- 
costal fires. To his challenger’s scathing at- 
tack, he responded in cool, often muted, 
ways. So he lost. 

That is disappointing, for Richardson 
Preyer and the many people he served so well 
and so long. If there is solace, it is to be 
found in the remarkable shape and story of 
his career. Look there and learn. You shall 
not soon see its like.@ 


@ Mr. WHITLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
96th Congress draws to a close, it marks 
the end—at least temporarily—of the 
service here of three very distinguished 
North Carolinians: RICHARDSON PREYER 
and Lamar GUDGER in the House and 
Rosert Morcan in the Senate. 

I do not want to take up the time of 
this body or of those who will read my 
words detailing the life story of these 
three men. Their biographies are in the 
Congressional Directory and I am sure 
that my colleagues will detail much of it. 

What I prefer to do is highlight a few 
of my personal experiences with and im- 
pressions of these remarkable men. 

In the case of Senator Morcan, he and 
I were classmates at Wake Forest Law 
School, graduating together in 1950. 
Even then, he was marked as a leader 
and it did not take long after his grad- 
uation for his leadership to be felt and 
acknowledged. As a State senator, he was 
honored by his colleagues by being 
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chosen president pro tem. As North 
Carolina’s attorney general, he received 
the Louis Wyman award as the out- 
standing attorney general in the Nation. 
When he first ran for election to the U.S. 
Senate, he surprised many political 
prognosticators by winning the Demo- 
cratic nomination by a sizable majority 
in a first primary without the necessity 
for a runoff. 

A conservative where fiscal affairs are 
concerned and one who was taught the 
doctrine of limited government and 
States rights by no less an authority 
than former State supreme court justice, 
I, Beverly Lake, ROBERT MORGAN never- 
theless had a keen perception of the 
needs and expectations of the average 
and lower income citizens. Some said he 
had a streak of populism. 

A good husband and father, devout 
Christian and community-minded citi- 
zen, he had a strong commitment to the 
cause of higher education which caused 
him to work hard to upgrade the status 
of his alma mater, East Carolina Univer- 
sity where, among other activities, he 
served as chairman of its board. In addi- 
tion, he has made various contributions 
to Campbell University in his home 
county. 

A man with an unusual interest in his- 
tory, he has a somewhat surprising 
knack of quoting from the Federalist 
Papers and Jefferson’s writings relating 
modern issues to the basic precept upon 
which our Nation was founded. 

At present, ROBERT Morcan lives in 
Harnett County, N.C., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent in 
the House. I have been proud to claim 
him as my constituent and I hope that 
whatever his future may hold the long- 
time relationship between us can and 
will continue. 

I first met RICHARDSON PREYER when 
he was a candidate for Governor of 
North Carolina in 1964. He had taken 
the very unusual step of giving up the 
security of a lifetime position as a Fed- 
eral district judge to jump into the po- 
litical quagmire of a race for Governor 
of North Carolina. 

My first impression of him was that he 
was a kind and gentle being who cared 
deeply for his fellow man. I have never 
changed that impression. 

Born to wealth and raised in the gen- 
tility of private school and Ivy League 
education, it would have been so easy 
for him to be completely insensitive to 
the plight of those of lower estate, but 
the exact opposite was always the case. 

He lost that race for Governor because 
at the time, North Carolina was not ready 
to elect to its chief office a man who so 
obviously and enthusiastically was sup- 
ported by minorities and opposed by 
vested interests, but 4 years later, he 
was elected to represent North Carolina’s 
Sixth District in the House and has been 
here since. 

In the House, he has quickly earned 
the reputation as one of the most highly 
respected Members. He has rendered out- 
standing service on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
has been singled out by the Speaker for 
critical special assignments such as the 
Ethics Committee and the committee to 
investigate the assassinations of John F. 
Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther King. 
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Intellectual, scholarly, but with a 
strong sense of practicality and justice, 
RICHARDSON PREYER was one of the few 
men who, while not holding a major 
leadership position, nevertheless made 
an indelible impression on the House 
and on his colleagues who served with 
him. 

All of us are the richer for his service 
and the poorer for its loss. I wish him 
well as he moves on to new activities and 
am hopeful that our paths will cross 
often. ` 

Lamar Gupcer and I were elected as 
new freshmen Congressmen in 1976. Both 
of us were forced to run in a primary, 
a runoff, and a general election cam- 
paign to win our seats initially and had 
much in common when we were sworn 
in together in January 1977. 

His experience as an outstanding trial 
lawyer and veteran State senator gave 
him a perspective which was most help- 
ful to him—especially as he accepted a 
difficult and troublesome task in his serv- 
ice on the House Judiciary Committee. 

I always respected him for his inquisi- 
tive, kind and his lawyerly approach of 
seeking out the facts. Beyond that, he 
demonstrates the rare knack of being 
able to sift through advice and take the 
good and reject the not-so-good. 

A wise and moderate man, he often felt 
the conflicting pressures of constituency 
and interest group influence on the one 
hand against equally persuasive argu- 
ments that the well-being of the Nation 
lay in the other direction. He was not 
one to take his responsibility lightly and 
was always concerned that his decisions 
were ultimately right. 

Lamar will take back to his law practice 
in Asheville the added wisdom and 
knowledge gained from working in the 
judicial process at the highest national 
level. He will undoubtedly continue to 
serve his community, the State, and the 
Nation well.e@ 
® Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the rest of my colleagues to- 
day to pay tribute to two outstanding 
Members from North Carolina who, un- 
fortunately, will not be serving in this 
body come next January. Their loss will 
be our loss and the Nation’s loss. 

RICHARDSON PREYER came to the House 
12 years ago after a very distinguished 
career as a Federal judge. The integrity 
for which he was known on the bench 
became a hallmark of his service in the 
House. He has always been a Member 
of high principle who approached his 
legislative tasks with fairness and objec- 
tivity. 

An example of the respect in which 
RICH PREYER is held is the fact that he 
was chosen to serve on the Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. Like the 
other members of the committee, he had 
a thankless task to perform numerous 
times, but he always approached his job 
sony his usual impartiality and dedica- 

on. 


Mr. Speaker, in the short 4 years it 
has been my privilege to know and work 
with Lamar Gupcer I have found him to 
be equally hard working. He never 
shirked from his legislative responsibili- 
ties and based on a personal visit I made 
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to his congressional district I came away 
with the feeling that he also tackled the 
needs and problems of his constituents 
with the same dedication. 

LAMAR GuDGER was always a strong 
voice for an improved national defense 
and for this I thank him because we 
need more Members like Lamar who are 
willing to stand up on behalf of our 
Armed Forces. The concerns he expressed 
for a stronger defense were sincere and 
well founded. 

Mr. Speaker, I will miss Lamar and 
RıcH as both friends and colleagues in 
the coming years and take this oppor- 
tunity to wish both of them the very best 
in the future and express appreciation 
for their dedicated service and friend- 
ship.® 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to add my voice to those 
of his many friends in the other body 
who have expressed their deep regret 
at the impending departure of the Hon- 
orable ROBERT Morcan from the U.S. 
Senate. 

During his 6 years of service in the 
95th and 96th Congresses, I have had 
many opportunities, both in House- 
Senate conferences and in less formal 
meetings, to observe at firsthand the 
qualities that raised this distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina to emi- 
nence in public life. 

Senator Morcaw failed to win reelec- 
tion last month, perhaps because he re- 
fused to waver in his commitment to the 
overall public good, refused to let politi- 
cal opportunism sway him from positions 
that he considered to be in the highest, 
best interest of his State and his country. 

Our good friend has served the Nation 
long and well in both public and private 
life. He served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II and again in the Korean 
conflict; he served for five terms in the 
North Carolina Senate and for nine 
terms as chairman of the board of 
trustees of East Carolina niversity. 

We do not know at this time what 
course Senator MORGAN will pursue when 
he returns to his native State, but we can 
be certain that it will be one of continued 
service and distinction. We wish all the 
best for him and his family.e 
@ Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opportunity to say a few words in 
praise of three distinguished North Caro- 
linians who will be leaving the Congress 
at the end of this session. They are the 
Honorable Rosert Morcan, U.S. Senator 
from North Carolina, and two of our col- 
leagues in the House, the Honorable 
L. RICHARDSON PREYER and the Honorable 
LAMAR GUDGER. 

It is appropriate, I think, to speak first 
of Congressman PREYER, not only because 
of his length of service, but also because 
of what I consider to be his unique 
standing in the Congress of the United 
States. There is not a man or woman 
among us who commands greater respect 
for intelligence, honesty, integrity, and 
the courage of conviction. Indeed, he has 
been the model of all these things to 
whom many, if not most, of us have 
looked for example and inspiration. 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes it is not our 
good fortune to alter the course of hu- 
man events; nor can it be said that our 
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collective wits are greater than the wis- 
dom of the people. Certainly, we are 
justly required to submit to their will. It 
is difficult, however, to believe that 
both the Congress and the Nation 
shall not suffer great loss when RicH 
PREYER leaves office at the end of the 
96th Congress. And that, Mr. Speaker, is 
not intended as a criticism of his succes- 
sor. The plain fact, in my opinion, is that 
there are very few Americans who can 
fill RICH PREYER’s bunyanesque shoes, or 
match his character. 

Congressman Gupcer, who like our 
friend from Greensboro was defeated in 
the recent election, has been with us for 
two terms. And like many of us, he was 
always destined to a vigorous battle and 
a close decision at the polls. This year, 
the tide of fortune turned against him 
and he, too, became a victim rather than 
a victor. 

Yet we all know that Lamar GUDGER is 
not a loser. Wherever he goes, whatever 
he does, he will always be found in the 
thick of the fray. His career in this House 
has been marked by his nature to in- 
quire, to assess, and then to act. He has 
been an asset to this body, and a credit 
to his constituency. We shall miss him, 
and we wish him well. 

In Senator Morecan, we find a distin- 
guished career of public service inter- 
rupted, if not terminated, as it came into 
full flower. Beginning with his college 
days, he became involved in the politics 
of his party and over the years served in 
various elective offices at the State and 
local level. In 1974, he was elected to 
succeed Senator Sam J. Ervin and 
brought to the U.S. Senate much of the 
same political philosophy that had 
marked the long and illustrious career of 
his predecessor. 

Senator Morcan has served with great 
distinction in every duty that his State 
and his country called upon him to per- 
form. As a member of the Armed Forces; 
as a county clerk of court; as a State 
legislator; as attorney general of North 
Carolina; and as a U.S. Senator—he 
brought to office every virtue necessary 
to distinguish him as a great American. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not come, as did 
Marc Antony “to bury Caesar,” but, 
rather, to praise him. I will not weep, 
figuratively, the tears of remorse that 
none of these three would shed. Their 
work is not ended, but will, I am con- 
vinced, bear even greater fruit in the 
future. 

But, sadly, they will be absent from 
this stage. And their going, Mr. Speaker, 
leaves us to ponder how briskly the cur- 
tain closes, and how abruptly the drama 
ends.@ 
© Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been an honor for me to serve in the 
House of Representatives with my good 
friend, Lamar GuDGER. 

In 4 short years, Lamar has distin- 
guished h‘mself as one of the hardest 
working Members of this great body. 
Hard work, Mr. Speaker, is a trait of a 
true “mountain man.” 

Lamar’s district, the mountains of 
North Carolina, has produced men and 
women of extraordinary ability who 
have contributed lasting impressions on 
our country; Thomas Wolfe, Carl Sand- 
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berg, the Eastern Band of the Cherokee 
Nation, and one of North Carolina‘s 
greatest Governors, Zebullon Vance, 
whose monument stands in Statuary 
Hall, are among a few. LAMAR GUDGER’S 
persistence, eagerness, love for his dis- 
trict, and his positive legislative ability 
has left an impression on me and my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 

I thank him for his contributions to 
this Nation which were made in the hon- 
orable tradition of his mountain herit- 


age.@ 

è Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, two of our 
colleagues from North Carolina will be 
ending their careers in this House at the 
conclusion of the 96th Congress. 

Seldom has a State been so ably repre- 
sented as was North Carolina by RICH- 
ARDSON FREYER and LAMAR GUDGER. 

RICHARDSON PREYER’S 12-year career in 
the U.S. House of Representatives 
capped 27 years of public service dating 
back to 1953 when he was a city judge 
and spanning terms as a State superior 
court judge. The special insights into 
law which he brought to Congress were a 
valuable asset to a!l of us who had the 
pleasure and privilege of serving with 
him. 

Lamar GupcEer began his public serv- 
ice career in the North Carolina House of 
Representatives in the early 1950’s and 
spent 6 years in the State senate from 
1971 to 1977. His insights into State gov- 
ernment were an immeasurable assist- 
ance to his colleagues in this House who 
had the advantage of working with him 
over the past 4 years. 

Also leaving Congress at the end of the 
96th Congress will be Senator ROBERT 
Morcan of North Carolina who, with our 
valued House colleagues, was a constant 
source of wisdom and sound judgment 
upon whom the people of the Nation 
and his State could always depend. I sin- 
cerely hope that Senator Morcan will use 
some of his new leisure time to visit with 
one of my favorite constituents, his sis- 
ter Esther Morgan of Gainesville, Fla. 
Senator Morcan will always be a wel- 
come visitor in the Second District of 
Florida.® 
@ Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with my colleagues in extending 
my sincere best wishes to my good friend 
RICHARDSON PREYER, as he leaves the 
House of Representatives. His 12 years 
of dedicated service to the people of the 
Sixth District of North Carolina have 
been yet another achievement in a re- 
markable life. 

In addition to his outstanding per- 
formance in the House. RICHARDSON 
PreYER also has served the citizens of his 
State as a judge. and has brought his 
keen insight of the judiciary into his 
service in Congress. 

Tt is a pleasure to see a person of RICH- 
ARDSON’s skills. intellect. and abilities en- 
ter into public service. and devote his 
efforts to serving his fellow countrymen. 
His integritv and performance have been 
examples to us all. 

I will miss his friendship and his con- 
tributions to the work of Congress. as 
will all of his many close friends in this 
body.@ 

@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker. I want to 
thank my good friend and colleague from 
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North Carolina (Mr. Fountarn) for tak- 
ing this specia] order today so that we 
may pay tribute to three distinguished 
Members of Congress who will not be 
joining us for the 97th Congress, the 
Honorable RICHARDSON PREYER, the Hon- 
orable RogerT Morcan, and the Honor- 
able LAMAR GUDGER. 

For a total of 22 years, these fine men 
have served in the House and Senate 
with great pride and dedication for their 
State and Nation. We will miss them 
when Congress convenes on January 5. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel a special closeness 
to the State of North Carolina and its 
people, having graduated from Duke 
University in Durham. That relationship 
has grown due to my friendships with the 
members of that State’s congressional 
delegation, and I am proud to call the 
men we honor today, friends. 

I can think of no other man who 
better exemplifies the high standards of 
public service, than RICHARDSON PREYER. 
Since 1968, Judge PREYER has repre- 
sented the people of the Sixth District, 
and for those 12 years, they were af- 
forded Government at its best. 


As an accomplished attorney and 
jurist, RICHARDSON PREYER served on the 
bench of the Greensboro City Court, the 
North Carolina Superior Court, and the 
U.S. district court. His legal experience 
and knowledge is second to none, and 
this was best made known to me while 
we served on the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct together. 

His record in this body is just as dis- 
tinguished, and his absence will cer- 
tainly be felt when the 97th Congress 
begins work. 

Since 1974, the State of North Caro- 
lina has been ably represented in the 
U.S. Senate by ROBERT MORGAN. 

Prior to his service in Congress, Ros- 
ERT MORGAN had a long career in repre- 
sentative government serving in the 
State legislature and later as attorney 
general. 

As a veteran, his work in the Senate 
has been centered around national secu- 
rity, and his work on the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee has been one of care- 
ful and constructive criticism of some 
agency abuses. 

The State and the Senate will miss 
Rosert Morcan, for in the 6 years he 
has been here, he has gained the respect 
of his colleagues and constituents. 

LAMAR GUDGER and I came to Congress 
together in 1976, and have served to- 
gether on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. I value his friendship 
and know his daughter, Mrs. Carol 
Perkins, well. I say to Lamar and his 
entire family, I look forward to our con- 
tinued and longlasting friendship. 

As a State representative and as a 
State senator, LAMAR GupcER came to 
this House well versed in government, 
and his experience was proven each 
time he took to the well or debated a bill 
in committee. His leadership and abili- 
ties to examine in depth in a judicious 
manner the complexities and implica- 
tions of important national legislation 
will be missed in the next Congress. 

To these North Carolinians go my 
warmest regards and my special thanks 
for the valuable assistance and coopera- 
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tive relationships you have provided 
this Congress and this Nation.® 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? A 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr Speaker, I take this 
time today to pay tribute to one of our 
outstanding colleagues who will not be 
returning to the 97th Congress. I have 
reference to our good friend, SaM DEVINE. 


I have had the good fortune of serving 
not only in this House with Sam, but I 
served with him in the State legislature 
before we both came to Congress to- 
gether some 22 years ago. Having served 
with Sam all these years, I can say with- 
out any equivocation there is not a more 
honest, loyal, dedicated, and conscien- 
tious public servant than Sam Devine. He 
is a man of character and high moral 
principles. In short, Sam DEVINE is a gen- 
tleman, a proud father of three wonder- 
ful daughters, a devoted husband, and a 
man I have been mighty proud to call 
my friend all these many years. We are 
all going to miss Sam in this House, and 
the constituents he has served so well for 
so long are going to miss him. 

As ranking Republican member on the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, he was always con- 
structive and especially helpful to the 
newer members. As chairman of the 
House Republican Conference, he was al- 
ways fair and impartial. As a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 22 
years, he has been a bulwark of fiscal 
conservatism. He held steady to the be- 
lief that the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be a limited one. Fiscal 
discipline loses a champion as Sam 
Devine leaves the Congress. 

He is one who could always be counted 
on to vote for what he deemed best for 
his country and he never wavered in 
this commitment. I do not know the per- 
son who will be representing the 12th 
District of Ohio in the 97th Congress but 
I do know he has some mighty big shoes 
to fill. Sam Devine is a superior legisla- 
tor, a wonderful friend, and a great 
American. 

My wife, Rose Mary, and I extend our 
very best wishes to Sam and his good 
wife, Betty, for much happiness and 
success in whatever life now has in store 
for them. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the chance to say something about 
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my colleague and my friend, Sam 
Devine, a friend who I have traveled 
with for 14 years over 1,000 times be- 
tween Columbus and Washington via 
the airlines, a friend who I have shared 
many personal experiences with over 
that time. ~ 

I will miss our dinner conversations 
about our hometown, about legislation 
coming before the various committees 
of Congress and the House, and about 
our families, about a marriage, about 
the birth of a grandchild, an illness, a 
death, the kind of discussions on which 
lasting friendships are made. 

I must say that my own reelection 
victory was overshadowed on Wednes- 
day morning with the realization in 
those moments that Sam DEVINE will be 
missing from Congress and that some- 
thing will indeed be missing from my 
life. For me, the Halls of Congress will 
be emptier by his not being here. We 
will continue to see each other, of course, 
and we will remain as friends. 

Sam Devine is an honest patriot, who 
never stopped fighting for wise and 
frugal government. For 22 years, he has 
served in Congress for a principle with 
distinction. 

Before coming to Congress, SAM 
DEVINE served as an FBI agent during 
World War II and was a member of the 
team that discovered the Nazi attempt 
to infiltrate the United States through 
the use of the small pocket submarines. 
He served with distinction as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio General Assembly for 
three terms, and it was there that I 
first became well acquainted with him. 
Later on, he served as prosecuting at- 
torney in Franklin County. 

Sam Devine can justifiably look back 
with personal pleasure and a deep sense 
of satisfaction on an outstanding record 
of public service. Marjorie and I wish for 
Sam and Betty much pleasure and satis- 
faction in the years ahead. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure tonight many of us would like to 
take a substantial amount of time to 
express our appreciation to the gentle- 
man for having this time set aside to 
express our feelings about Sam DEVINE 
and the service he has given to not only 
the Congress, but also, of course, to his 
country and that many of us would like 
to go through a long laundry list of the 
fine accomplishments and achievements 
that we think that he has performed 
here in the House. 

But I guess we all, each in our own 
way, will try to summarize more quickly 
some of the more poignant items that 
remain with us in recommending Sam’s 
service here in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We all know that he served from time 
to time on weekends as a referee. I 
think that the thing that I appreciated 
the most about Sam—and I am sure 
others did—is he carried one of the 
traits here to the House of Representa- 
tives of being willing to blow the whistle 
on ideas or outrageous activities when 
they did occur, and he was not afraid to 
do so in a way that got to the point, said 
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it quick and sat down. That is what we 
expect referees to do in any game in 
which they are officiating. He certainly 
performed that function very well here 
in the House of Representatives. 

But above all, I guess I admired, and 
still admire Sam for his willingness to 
just say it quick, to the point, and ad- 
dress issues in a way that we could all 
understand in plain English, that we do 
not always have the benefit of someone 
who will get to the point so quickly. 

0O 1850 


Additionally, Sam did serve in a very 
positive way as our conference chair- 
man. We are sorry, some of us, that it 
took so long for him to get there, be- 
cause we voted for him several times be- 
fore he finally made it; but in any re- 
gard, he was a good conference chair- 
man and as has already been stated, 
very fair and treated all Members the 
same way. 

We are, indeed, sorry, as my colleague 
from Ohio, both our colleagues from 
Ohio stated, that he is leaving these 
Halls, because he truly was the epitome 
of what I think and many of us think 
the people’s representative should be. 
This is the people’s body and he cer- 
tainly exemplified that high character 
at all times. He never in any way com- 
promised his highest ideal of what it is 
to be a Member of Congress, to repre- 
sent his district in the people’s body. 

So we are sorry that his tenure here 
was shortened maybe a little sooner than 
it should have been. As the gentleman 
has already stated, I think those shoes 
are going to be awfully difficult to fill. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KINDNESS). 

Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Sam Devine during the time that we 
have served concurrently in this House 
of Representatives has appealed to me as 
a man of patriotism, principle, purpose, 
and pride. Those outstanding qualities 
in Sam Devine have made him and mark- 
ed him as an exceptional and outstand- 
ing person and outstanding Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

We could go on at great length about 
the things that Sam Devine has done, not 
just during the short time that I have 
served here and while he has served, but 
in the years before that in which he 
served the State of Ohio with such great 
patriotism purpose, principle, and pride. 

We are proud of Sam Devine. We are 
proud of his patriotism. We are proud of 
his purpose and his principle, but take 
great pride in having from the State of 
Ohio, a man who served the people who 
comprised his constituency and also the 
people of Ohio at large so well over a 
period of years. 

In those four ways in particular I feel 
that Sam is exemplified in patriotism, in 
purpose, in principle, and in pride. I trust 
that those principles, those outstanding 
virtues, will remain his in whatever he 
undertakes to do. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) . 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 
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An old campaign slogan of Sam's went 
“to err is but human but to vote for Sam 
is devine.” This past November the citi- 
zens of Ohio’s 12th District erred in 
not sending Sam Devine back to Wash- 
ington. 

Sam Devine is what Congress is all 
about. It is having to make hard deci- 
sions, to work long hours, to know what 
has to be done and doing it. Sam DEVINE 
rose to a leadership position in his party 
by actions, not words. He is the type of 
person you can depend on, a person who 
knows how to get results. 

It is a real shame that Sam, who has 
fought long and hard for the type of poli- 
cies and principles espoused by the in- 
coming administration, will not be on 
hand to help implement these policies 
and principles. 

I do not want to plan Sam’s future for 
him, but I hope he plans to put his talents 
to work for the new administration. 


As one who has worked side by side 
with Sam for the 14 years that I have 
been a Member, it is hard to envision a 
Congress without Sam DEVINE as a Mem- 
ber. There will be a void that will be 
hard to fill. 

To put it in terms that an Ohioan can 
appreciate, it will be like Ohio State, 
Sam's alma mater, trying to replace Art 
Schlichter. It is a big if not impossible 
task. The Sam Devrines and Art Schlich- 
ters of the world come along once in a 
lifetime. And I am fortunate that Sam 
came along in my lifetime. He has been 
a good friend and mentor. 

Sam, we are going to miss you; and the 
Nation you so ably served is going to miss 
you. Good luck and Godspeed. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
GAYDOS). 

Mr. GAYDOS, I thank my colleague 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this per- 
sonal privilege to spread upon the record 
my intimate and longstanding associa- 
tion with Sam Devine. We both served on 
the House Administration Committee 
and serving together I have grown to 
know him, yes, as a conservative, but a 
fair conservative, one that weighs both 
sides of a question. 

Yes, in his conservative viewpoint, he 
did come down hard on the position of 
saving money for the Government, and 
in good conscience taking that position. 

On the House Administration Commit- 
tee, some practical things were done and 
Sam was a spearhead at times. For in- 
stance, the voting machinery which we 
now experience and use and which works 
most of the time was supported strongly 
by Sam and he along with the leadership 
and the House Administration did pur- 
sue that project to its final conclusion 
and we now have this added convenience. 

To get into the more technical aspect 
of things, the very controversial, but very 
important election law in its original 
concept and the changes and amend- 
ments that were made and finally in the 
support in its final passage, the form 
that it passed in, was due in immeasur- 
able part to Sam Devine, his longstand- 
ing experience over 20 years and his 
persistency in pursuing that aspect of 
very highly technical legislation. 
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I want the record to show unequivo- 
cally that in all my experiences and in 
my personal acquaintanceship with Sam 
on the House Administration Committee 
and, yes, in a personal more informal 
viewpoint, I always found him a man of 
unquestioned integrity, a man that was 
sincere and a man I think that called 
upon his background as a former FBI 
agent to try to be as fair as he could be, 
and yet be as persistent in pursuing his 
viewpoint and his political philosophy 
and his concept of good government. 

I wish to conclude at this time with 
the thought among my colleagues, and I 
know I express their feelings in many, 
many ways of those who are not here 
today to say what I am saying, that I 
consider it a very sad moment and with 
great reluctance do I say goodby to a 
great, dedicated public servant in the 
form of Sam DEVINE. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. FOUNTAIN) . 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I guess 
none of us really fully understand the 
decisions of the American people. I think 
to a large extent it is because of the frus- 
trations and dissatisfactions which our 
people felt that so many of our colleagues 
were not returned. 

We on this side were the victims more 
of that dissatisfaction, as the polls indi- 
cate and the tremendous landslide of 
President-elect Reagan; but it may be 
that to some extent our good friend, 
Sam DEVINE, was a victim of that same 
kind of dissatisfaction with the state of 
the economy and the state of affairs in 
the country and this was the way people 
had to express it. 

Sam Devine was a wonderful person. I 
never had the pleasure of serving with 
him on any committee in the Congress, 
but on many occasions in the back be- 
fore we were about to cast a vote, Sam 
and I have entered into a little quiet 
colloquy and though being of different 
political persuasions, we quite often 
found ourselves taking the same posi- 
tion. 

One thing I admire about him was as 
soon as he knew what the subject was, 
he had no difficulty in saying yes or no 
and quite often I think we probably in- 
fluenced each other in our thinking be- 
fore the decision was made. 

C 1900 

Quite often when Sam got a chance to 
get a good, hard rubdown in the gym- 
nasium I would drop in and we would 
continue our discussions of the state of 
the Nation and the problems we faced. 
He is a wonderful, friendly person and 
I want to associate myself with the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Latta) and 
all others who have paid tribute to our 
mutual friend, Sam Devine. and to ex- 
press the hope that wherever he may be 
and in whatever he undertakes that he 
will be as successful as he was here as a 
Member of this distinguished body. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
mv colleague for vielding, the distin- 
guished dean of the Ohio delegation who 
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at such a young age has achieved such a 
high position. I cannot help but think, 
and I say to my colleague from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta) as I was sitting here listen- 
ing to my colleagues, and earlier this af- 
ternoon I was at a meeting talking to 
some of the new Congressmen, my 
thoughts go back over the 20 years I 
have with Sam Devine, and as I watched 
the new Members coming in with their 
interest in committees, their expecta- 
tions, the excitement they have of being 
elected to the U.S. Congress, I cannot 
help but think if they emulated some of 
the qualities, at least two of the quali- 
ties that I will mention here of my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, Sam 
Devine, that they, too, could embark on 
a career that might last a decade or 
two, that they, too, might have the re- 
spect and the esteem of their colleagues. 

I have known Sam, as all of you have, 
particularly the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, LATTA), Congressman DEVINE from 
his own home area, and I would say if 
I were to be pressed as a legislator often 
is pressed to condense what one or two 
things about Sam Devine really stand 
out, I would say first of all Sam Devine is 
one of those legislators who always put 
his country first. That does not always 
work out in this body. I wish it did. I 
wish all of us had that tendency, but 
quite often we think of other things. But 
I can say, because I talk over most of the 
issues with Sam, and we sit on the floor 
and discuss them. Sam had one instinct 
of what was good for the country. 

I think he had a second instinct and I 
thought of that this afternoon when I 
was watching 40 or 50 Members hold up 
their right hand to become Members of 
the Congress next January, brandnew 
Members, Sam had a way of putting 
other legislators’ interests ahead of his 
own. He was always a person to go ask 
to have something done, for instance, if 
he wanted a committee assignment. He 
liked the responsibilities that dealt with 
the day-to-day operation of the House, 
things that most of us would shun. He 
liked to help Members get the committees 
they wanted. You would find Member 
after Member come on the House floor 
and sit down beside Sam Devine and say, 
“How do I get on the Armed Services 
Committee,” or “What do I do to get 
on another committee.” Sam always had 
the time to help other Members. 

He also had the time, I might add, to 
help other Members who were running 
for office. If I were to think in the last 8 
or 10 years, I would guess Sam DEVINE 
probably spent more time working for 
Republican candidates, particularly Re- 
publican candidates for the Presidency, 
than he did maybe in his own race. I 
think that was the case when Richard 
Nixon was in the White House. Sam was 
one of the floor leaders at the conven- 
tion for Mr. Nixon. He was a very close 
friend and advocate and a worker for 
Gerald Ford. He was our State chairman 
in the Reagan for President Committee 
this year. 

That tells about Sam Devine. He 
always put his time for his country and 
for helping others. In the process, I 
might add, he did a very fine job as a 
Member of Congress. 
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Iam particularly lucky because I come 
from a district contiguous to Sam 
DeEvrine’s own 12th District. I would guess 
if I were to count, I do not know, Sam 
is a meticulous person and he probably 
knows exactly where I tend to generalize 
a little bit more, I think I have probably 
made around 1,200 roundtrips between 
Columbus, Ohio, and Washington, D.C. 
My guess is Sam Devine has probably 
made another 150 or 200 more than I 
have. How many mornings on the way 
back we would talk about the upcoming 
events of the week and the issues that 
would affect our country. 

I will say as one person, quite frankly, 
Iam going to miss Sam Devine. He was 
more than a good legislator. He was a 
great friend. 

But I do think it is wonderful he will 
be able to spend a little more time with 
his wonderful wife, Betty, who was so 
often there to meet him when he would 
come back to Columbus. Sam DEVINE 
epitomizes everything I think is an ideal 
as far as serving in this body. I hope the 
new Members when they come in in 
January will look at the career of Sam 
DEVINE and say, “I would like to be just 
like him.” 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy at this time 
to yield to my friend from New York 
(Mr. SOLOMON). 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I will try to 
be brief because I know there are some 
other Members from Ohio, and some 
other more veteran Members than I 
waiting.to speak. But I did want to take 
this opportunity to say a couple of words 
about Sam Devine for two reasons. One 
on my own behalf and the other, more 
importantly on behalf of a former col- 
league of Sam Devine’s that served for 
many years with him, and my predeces- 
sor once removed, a former Congress- 
man named Carleton King, who was one 
of Sam’s closest friends when they were 
here together. I know that if Carleton 
were here in the Chamber tonight, I 
am sure that he would echo the same 
sentiments that I feel so strongly. 

Iam pleased to join with my colleagues 
in paying tribute to one of this body’s 
most distinguished Members, Sam 
DEVINE, in my opinion. 

In the brief time I have served in 
Congress, I have come to know Sam 
DEVINE as a man with a deep love for his 
Nation and for the institution in which 
he has served with such distinction for 
the past 22 years. 

Over the past 30 years of public service, 
Sam Devine has developed an admirable 
record, and his wisdom and experience 
will be missed. The Congress will be 
losing Sam Devine, but he will continue 
to be an example for all of us. I deeply 
appreciate what Sam has done for our 
Nation, and I am grateful for his friend- 
ship and guidance. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

I yield at this time to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. GUYER). 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I realize much 
has been said that should not be 
repeated. 
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I actually was in the State senate and 
it was about 14 years before I came here 
to be a colleague with Sam. I used to kid 
him when I went to convention and I 
would say, well, he always could win be- 
cause he had “divine help.” I know that 
sounds awfully corny, but I do believe in 
the person of Sam Devine this country 
had a lot of divine help. 

I also think his name “Sam” is not mis- 
guided to describe Uncle Sam’s best 
friend. I believe that with all my heart. 

Very few people knew what Sam really 
did in life because even though he made 
those 1-minute speeches so effectively, 
he seldom used the perpendicular pro- 
noun “I.” He came to my hometown and 
made a speech for me, which is ironic 
to think how much he did for all of us, 
and that our arms were not quite long 
enough to do something for him. 

He had been a football official. He 
never talked about that. He was one of 
the great ones of this country. 

I think maybe from that love of sports 
he found out that it is fairness that 
counts in Government as it counts in 
life. 

Sam Devine’s entire life has been dedi- 
cation and service. He served his com- 
munity without expectations of any re- 
ward. He served his neighbors without 
thought to praise. He served his country 
because he loved it. He served others, 
usually at the cost and expense of being 
away from his family. In some respects 
his record in Congress may never be 
equalled because Sam regarded the prop- 
erty, the possessions, the rights, and well- 
being of his constituents as things that 
we should safeguard at any cost. 

Sam fought for budgetary austerity 
when it was not popular. He raised his 
voice against needless spending, though 
it cost him the hostility of the spenders. 

His character was never seared, and 
his loyalty was never doubted. Some say 
that Sam DEVINE lost an election. I do not 
believe that, because Sam was never de- 
feated. 

If anybody lost, it is the people of 
America. In principle, this election was 
not a defeat; it is a valedictory, and we 
who knew him best know he leaves us 
a monument in these Chambers that may 
not be equaled, and an image that will 
be seen, a yoice that will still be heard, 
and a conviction that will still prevail. 
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I think Sam Devine worked above 
self in such a manner. For him I hope all 
doors will open, new curtains will be 
raised, new ventures will be his as a 
challenge. We all know how much he will 
be missed in this Chamber, but his leg- 
acy of a strong and free America will 
be a living bequest to those who come 
after him. 

Good luck to Sam DEVINE. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
Epwarps). 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to pay my 
respects to our colleague, Sam 
Devine. We are going to miss him 
around here. We have a special rela- 
tionship that has meant a great deal to 
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me over the years here in Washington, 
for 8 years, I guess. I was secretary of 
the House Republican Conference when 
Sam was the vice chairman. It seemed 
like I was always chasing my leader. I 
never could catch up with him. When 
he became chairman of the Republican 
Conference, I became vice chairman and 
worked closely with him again. It is not 
my desire, however, to follow him into 
his next path, that is, out of Congress. 
But I am going to miss him here. He has 
been a real leader in the House. He has 
been a good frield of mine. He has been 
the kind of person that a young Mem- 
ber could visit with and seek advice 
from and counsel with and could know 
that after he talked to Sam about a 
problem or asked for some guidance, he 
could come away feeling very good about 
the conversation with Sam Devine. He 
had a great record back home in the 
FBI, in the Ohio Legislature, here in the 
Congress for all these years; and I wish 
him and his wife, his family, all the best 
as he goes in another direction now; and 
I am sure whatever Sam does as he leaves 
the Congress, this country will be the 
benefactor of that work. 

He has been a person who loves this 
Nation, loves this country, and it has 
been a great pleasure for all of us here 
to work with him. 

My only regret is that as our side of 
the aisle has elected a President and 
we now have control of the Senate, and 
we are starting to flex a little muscle 
around here in the House. We are really 
going to miss Sam’s leadership and 
guidance as we embark upon what I be- 
lieve to be an important effort over the 
next few years on behalf of this Nation. 

I thank the gentleman for taking this 
special order, and we all wish Sam well. 
@ Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
my fellow Ohioan, the Honorable Sam- 
VEL L. Devine. Sam has served in this 
Congress for 11 terms. In this time he 
has become known as an effective and 
responsible representative of the State 
of Ohio. 

As the senior member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, he has had tremendous input in the 
vast business of the committee. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Health 
and Environment and the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Protection and Fi- 
nance, he has been able to leave a last- 
ing mark on the direction of legislation 
in these exciting areas. 

Sam is a diligent, responsible legisla- 
tor who has preserved the best tradi- 
tions of representation.© 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, in these final 
days of the 96th Congress, I would like 
to take the time to express my warmest 
appreciation to my good friend, Sam 
DEVINE. 

For 22 years Sam has been stalwart 
in the fight against Government intru- 
sion into the lives of American citizens. 
As the ranking minority member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Sam would often urge his fellow 
committeemen to put an end to need- 
less regulation in an effort to get our 
economy back on the right track. 
Whether it has been in the fight to pre- 
serve the free enterprise system or re- 
build a strong national defense, Sam DE- 
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VINE has been a tireless and effective 
leader who has earned all of our respect 
and particularly so because of his in- 
tegrity. 

Since Sam Devine took over the lead- 
ership post of the Republican Confer- 
ence in March, I have had the great 
pleasure of working very closely with 
him. Through his initiative, many of our 
party’s policies and ideas have been in- 
strumental in the rejuvenation of Re- 
publicanism across the Nation. We in 
the Republican Party owe a significant 
debt to Sam that cannot easily be re- 
Paid. 

During his years of service to our Na- 
tion, his State and his congressional dis- 
trict, Sam has displayed the qualities of a 
true leader. 

With supporters and opponents, his 
trademark has been uncompromising 
fairness, a characteristic which also en- 
deared him to football fans during some 
30 years as a college and high school 
field official. 

Sam, we in Congress and I, person- 
ally, will miss your daily presence as a 
friend, a colleague, and a comrade in 
arms in the battle of ideas. 

But, consistent with my days as a foot- 
ball player when I paid more than my 
share of attention to the officials, I and 
my colleagues, and your friends, will 
seek your counsel in the field of states- 
manship. 

I am proud to have served with you. I 

look forward to our lasting friendship. 
And I wish you and your family the very 
best in the days and years ahead. Amer- 
ica owes Sam Devine a debt of grati- 
tude.@ 
@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, for 
the entire 14 years I have been privileged 
to serve in this body, it has been my 
pleasure to serve with Sam Devine of 
Ohio and know him as a valued col- 
league. I do not think there is a single 
one of the 22 years Sam has served that 
he has not failed to make several impor- 
tant contributions to the House and thus 
te the Nation. 

I will regret losing the service of Sam 
DEVINE because we will be losing a Mem- 
ber who always strongly supported the 
recommendations of the House Armed 
Services Committee on which I serve. 
And now more than ever, we need Mem- 
bers of the House who appreciate and 
understand the problems we are expe- 
riencing in the military and are willing to 
vote to correct these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, another hallmark of 
Sam Devrne’s career has been his strong 
belief in a responsible fiscal policy on the 
part of the Federal Government. This 
belief really came to light in his service 
on the House Administration Committee 
where he worked with others to tighten 
up the operation of the Congress itself 
and always voted to require congres- 
sional committees to hold the line on 
their spending. 

I join with my colleagues today to 
wish Sam the very best in the years to 
come. Sam, we will miss you as a col- 
league and we will miss you as a personal 
friend on a day-to-day basis. Good luck 
and Godspeed.@ 

@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to my friend and 
colleague, SAMUEL L. Devine who has so 
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ably represented the 12th Congressional 
District of Ohio for the past 22 years. 
The citizens of Columbus are losing a 
very able and conscientious representa- 
tive who has displayed outstanding lead- 
ership qualities and the foresight to deal 
with many of the problems which con- 
front us. 

His work on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee is deserving 
of recognition. Sam has been especially 
effective in his role as ranking minority 
member on this committee and has 
demonstrated a clear understanding of 
the contributions of the free enterprise 
system and the need to lessen Govern- 
ment’s restrictive role in the private 
economy. In my view, Sam Devine is a 
man who has stood by his convictions 
despite the fact that his views were 
sometimes controversial and would re- 
sult in political fallout. 

He has made exemplary contribu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. He 
has served his constituents, his col- 
leagues and this great institution well. 
We will all miss him yet we are certain 
that he will make an equally valuable 
contribution wherever he goes. 

I am happy to join my colleagues in 
expressing our appreciation for having 
had the honor of serving with him and 
in extending to him our best wishes in 
his future endeavors © 
© Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in paying tribute to 
our colleague, Sam Devine, who will be 
leaving us with the adjournment of the 
96th Congress. As fellow Members of the 
class of the 86th Congress, it has been 
an honor and a privilege to serve with 
Sam for the past 22 years. 

During his years in Congress, Sam has 
served the people of Ohio’s 12th District 
with dedication and distinction. He is 
recognized as a man of integrity and 
ability, who has been a champion for 
the State of Ohio as well as for the Na- 
tion. Sam's legislative record speaks for 
itself. Dedication and careful concern 
for his constituents and for his country 
have been hallmarks of his work in Con- 
gress over the past 22 years. 

His leadership in the Republican 
ranks, first as vice chairman of the 
conference committee and now as its 
chairman, has been instrumental in 
shepherding major legislation which 
embodies. the Republican philosophy 
through the Congress. We have been 
fortunate to have Sam as a colleague and 
to benefit from his extraordinary legis- 
lative ability. 

In addition to a long and distinguished 
career as a legislator, we are all familiar 
with Sam’s warmth, good nature, and 
kindness. We will miss his inspiration 
and strength. 

I take this opportunity to wish Sam 
all the best in whatever he chooses to 
undertake. I am confident that he will 
bring to it the same dedication that he 
has brought to his congressional career. 
It is my hope that Sam’s talents and spe- 
cial role in the Republican Party ranks 
will be recognized by President-elect 
Reagan’s administration and that he 
will be properly considered for appoint- 
ment in the executive branch should he 
desire to continue his career in public 
service. 
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My wife, Pat, joins me in wishing Sam 
and his wife, Betty, health, happiness, 
and good fortune.@ 


© Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio should be 
commended for setting aside this time to 
honor one of our most distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable SAM DEVINE. 


As a Member, we have all had many 
days when there was not enough time 
for everything we had to do. Those days 
must have come about often for Sam 
Devine, who seemed to be involved in 
just about everything. As the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
as the senior minority member on the 
House Administration Committee, Sam’s 
committee assignments took up a great 
amount of his time. He also served on the 
Executive Committee of the Committee 
on Committees and he was a vital and 
active member in many party matters as 
a member of the Republican Policy 
Committee and as the vice chairman of 
the Republican Conference his last five 
terms. 

Despite the time constraints Sam was 
under due to such a busy schedule, he 
always had time to be a friend of mine 
and many of his colleagues. And now, 
after 22 years of serving his country, 
Sam will be leaving the House. 

The contributions Sam has made to 
this body will be missed, and it will 
probably take several Members to fill all 
of his assignments. But no one will be 
able to fill in for Sam as a close personal 
friend of mine. 

Our personal relationship began near- 
ly 20 years ago when I, as a young State 
senator, had the privilege of traveling 
throughout the South with him as he 
brought the message of fiscal responsi- 
bility to audiences in places seldom 
visited by Congressmen. As a modern 
day Paul Revere, Sam sounded the alarm 
which was finally heeded by Americans 
this year. While Sam will not be here 
with us, he has every right to be proud 
of his part in the determined effort to 
restore fiscal responsibility to our 
Government.® 
© Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in saluting the 
Honorable Samvuet L. Devine, who is 
leaving the House after 22 years of dedi- 
cated and effective service on behalf of 
the people of the 12th District of Ohio 
and of the United States. 

Congressman Devine preceded me in 
the House by 4 years, and while he may 
have sat on the other side of the aisle 
from me, I can say that we have shared 
many of the same concerns for the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 

At this transition in his life, after a 
total of 49 years in public service, I wish 
our colleague SAMUEL L. Devine the best 
of luck in whatever paths he may wish 
to pursue.@ 
© Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join our many colleagues who are pay- 
ing tribute to Sam Devine, a leader of the 
first degree. It has been an honor and 
a pleasure to serve in the House with 
Sam. Sam Devine had already been in the 
House for 14 years when I was first 
elected in 1972. At the time, he was serv- 
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ing as vice chairman of the Republican 
Conference and I shall always remember 
his patient and valuable advice during 
my first months in Washington. 

More recently, it has been my fortune 
to serve with Sam in the Republican 
leadershp. It was there that I truly saw 
his perspicacity, his grasp of the issues, 
and his unerring sound judgment in 
charting a party course. As chairman of 
the Republican Conference during most 
of the 96th Congress, he was faced with 
many challenges. He handled these vola- 
tile issues adroitly, with skill and sensi- 
tivity for the parties involved. 

But, more than that, perhaps his 
greatest contribution as conference 
chairman has been the rejuvenation of 
the conference, making it a driving force 
in serving all of the Republican mem- 
bers. 

We will all greatly miss Sam DEVINE 

and bid him well in whatever future en- 
deavors he undertakes. There is no doubt 
in my mind, however, that Sam DEVINE 
will continue to be a leader wherever he 
goes.@ 
@ Mr. WON PAT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I add my voice 
to that of our many colleagues here to- 
day to praise our departing colleague, 
Representative Sam Devine of Ohio. 

It goes without saying that we were all 
shocked to hear of Sam’s misfortune on 
election day. He has been an important 
figure in this body since 1959. As a 
member of the Republican Party, he led 
the Republican House Conference and 
was a man who earned the lasting re- 
spect of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle here in the House. 

I will always remember Congressman 
Devine for his totally fair approach to 
issues facing this Nation. He was always 
willing to work with a member of either 
political party who offered an approach 
to a problem which he felt was consist- 
ent with the national interests. 

It has been a great honor to serve with 
Sam Devine during my service in the U.S. 
Congress. I wish him well in the future 
and hope he will continue to serve this 
Nation in a capacity which will permit 
him to use his many years of experience. 
He is a credit to his country and to the 
Republican Party which he loves so well. 
He will certainly be missed by his many 
friends here in the Congress who have 
come to rely on his advice and counsel. 

Thank you.® 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of loss and regret that I rise 
to pay tribute to my very good friend and 
distinguished colleague from Ohio, Con- 
gressman SAM DEVINE. 3 

Sam’s departure, after 11 terms in this 
body, will be keenly felt by those of us 
who have come to know him as an active 
and concerned Member of the House. 

In particular, I will miss the sound 
counsel and excellent commonsense ad- 
vice he contributed as part of the Repub- 
lican leadership team, which he joined 
in 1971, when he was elected vice chair- 
man of the House Republican Confer- 
ence. 

Sam served in that capacity until 1979, 
when he was elected conference chair- 
man, a position he has filled with distinc- 
tion and honor. His contributions, such 
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as the new conference directory, his pro- 
gram of regular meetings and briefings 
for Members, will be well remembered. 

Sam also was an active member of the 
House Republican Policy Committee, 
where his words of wisdom at the weekly 
meetings helped all of us to put the issues 
under debate into proper perspective. 

In addition to his leadership responsi- 
bilities, Sam also was for some years the 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, a responsibility he undertook in 
1972. 

The name of Sam Devine may not be a 
household word in this country. Yet, 
through his solid counsel and sound ad- 
vice—through his friendly willingness to 
be helpful to all Members, Sam has 
earned a special niche in this body. 


I know that all of my colleagues, on 

both sides of the aisle, join me in wish- 
ing Sam the very best in the years ahead. 
He will be sorely missed when the 97th 
Congress convenes next month.@ 
@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
news came on election day that Sam DE- 
vINE, one of the most popular members 
on the Republican side of the aisle, had 
lost his bid for re-election, it imported a 
sad note to an otherwise happy evening 
for the Republican Party. 

It imported also a note of irony since 
Sam Devine is foremost among the Re- 
publicans in the House with a claim to 
having helped produce that victory. As 
chairman of the House Republican Con- 
ference, he was instrumental in focus- 
ing public attention on such issues as 
rampant inflation, the unbalanced Fed- 
eral budget, and the weakening defense 
posture of the United States. 

It was the attention focused on such 
issues by Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, in the Senate, and of 
course by the President-elect, that re- 
sulted in the massive landslide of last 
November 4. 

Sam Devine can take pride in the work 
he has done. Many of the young Re- 
publicans entering the House in January 
will be there in part because of the work 
done by Sam Devine. Many will find in 
Sam Devine’s long career in this body a 
pattern for public service which they 
would be wise to emulate. 

For my own part, I am proud to have 

claimed Sam DEVINE as a colleague and 
a friend during my 18 years in this 
House.@ 
@® Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
particularly fitting for us to utilize this 
time to recognize the many achievements 
of our friend and colleague, Sam DEVINE. 
I am indeed pleased to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to his fine record, 
and to assure him that his absence from 
the upcoming Congress will be acutely 
noticed. 

Since his election to the 86th Congress 
in 1958, Sam Devine has demonstrated 
the finest attributes of a responsible leg- 
islator. His leadership and ability have 
been consistently evident, and his co- 
operative efforts to work with his col- 
leagues are indeed commendable. Sam's 
outstanding contributions as ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce speak 
for themselves, as do his numerous ef- 
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forts as a member of the Committee on 
House Administration. For those of us in 
the minority party, Sam Devine’s guid- 
ance as vice chairman of the Republican 
Conference and also as a member of the 
Republican Policy Committee has been 
invaluable. 

Although I have only been privileged 
to count Sam Devine among my friends 
and colleagues for the past 2 years, I am 
fully convinced of his lavdable abilities. 
He stands as a fine example for others to 
emulate, and I extend to him every best 
wish for continued reward in the years 
ahead.@ 
© Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to the Honorable SAMUEL L, DE- 
vine, who is retiring at the close of the 
96th Congress after 22 years of service in 
the House of Representatives. 

During the 16 years that I have served 
in the Congress, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to get to know Sam well as a fel- 
low member of the House Administration 
Committee. He is a dedicated and de- 
voted American, and a Congressman of 
outstanding ability, deep compassion, 
and courage. 

Elected to the 86th Congress in 1958, 
Sam Devine has given outstanding service 
to his constituents of the 12th District of 
Ohio. His diligent efforts as a member of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee have been both fruit- 
ful and beneficial to the citizens of this 
Nation, and he has compiled a splendid 
record of excellence and achievement. 

Sam is a fine legislator and a distin- 
guished leader, and he will be missed 
here in the House of Representatives. 

I extend to SAMUEL L. DEVINE my best 
wishes for a healthy and happy retire- 
ment.@ 
© Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to Congressman SAMUEL L. DEVINE 
for his many years of dedicated service 
in the House of Representatives. 

Sam has done a tremendous job in serv- 
ing his constituents, his State. and our 
Nation, and he will be greatly missed. He 
has contributed so much to this country, 
and his untiring efforts and ability will 
be remembered with admiration and re- 
spect. 

As vice chairman and chairman of the 
Republican Conference, Sam’s responsible 
leadership has been yery important to 
the Republican Party. He has been an 
effective and hard-working leader, and 
his record of accomplishments is an ex- 
ample for all of us to follow. I have per- 
sonally enjoyed working with him as part 
of the Republican leadership team, and 
his advice and guidance have always been 
very helpful. 

I know Sam will continue his high level 
of service as he moves on to new and even 
greater challenges, and I am sure the fu- 
ture holds many more wonderful things 
in store for him. 


I join my colleagues in extending my 
congratulations to Sam on a job well done, 
and I wish him the very best in all his 
future endeavors.®@ 


è Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will be absent 
one of its most distinguished Members 
when the 97th Congress convenes next 
month without Sam Devine. The presence 
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of Sam Devine in the Congress for the 
past 22 years has been of enormous bene- 
fit not only to his constituents but to all 
Republicans in the House as well. 

In addition to his able leadership on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and House Administration Committees, 
Sam has been an outstanding chairman 
of the House Republican Conference dur- 
ing the 96th Congress. Throughout his 
tenure, he has guided our conference with 
skill. We Republicans will miss his 
leadership. 


I want to congratulate Sam on his out- 
standing career in the House and wish 
him a healthy and prosperous future.@ 
@® Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from the 
Buckeye State, Mr. Larra, in paying trib- 
ute today to another Ohioan, who will be 
leaving Congress at the end of this ses- 
sion, the Honorable Sam DEVINE. 

Since 1958, Sam Devine has represented 
the 12th District of Ohio and the city of 
Columbus with great distinction and 
pride. He has served his district, his 
State, and his country well. As a county 
prosecuting attorney, as a member of the 
Ohio House of Representatives, and then 
as a Member of Congress, Sam Devine’s 
knowledge, experience, and leadership 
have been a source of pride for his family, 
friends, and constituents. He will indeed 
be missed. 

The States of West Virginia and Ohio 
border one another, so to an extent Sam 
and I are neighbors, but his West Vir- 
ginia connections go even further. SAM'S 
daughter, Carol, is married to a close 
friend of mine, Matt Miller of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Matt’s father is likewise a 
long-time friend of mine, “Dutch” Miller. 
The Millers, as residents of Huntington, 
are constituents of mine, and I am 
pleased with that fact. 

Also, Sally Albertazzie of Sam's staff, 
has family in Martinsburg, W. Va., par- 
ticularly her father, Col. Ralph Alber- 
tazzie, former pilot for Air Force One. 

I am sure all of these fine individuals 
share the respect, we do in this body, for 
Sam Devine. For 22 years he has been a 
mainstay on the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, where he will complete his career 
as the ranking minority member. 

All of us in Congress will someday real- 
ize that there is indeed life after Con- 
gress. I know Sam will realize that, and 
I know also that we all wish him the very 
best in the years to come.@ 
© Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will open the 
97th Congress next January without one 
of its most respected members, Sam DE- 
VINE. From the beginning of his more 
than 20 years of service in this body, he 
won the trust and gained the admiration 
of his colleagues. His legislative contribu- 
tions are many and well known to all. 
Moreover, his capable and effective lead- 
ership within the House over the years 
sets the highest standard for all of us to 
emulate. I will miss my friend Sam 
DEvINE; we all will. But the example he 
has set, both personally and profession- 
ally, will remain with us. 
© Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding so I can add my respects regard- 
ing Sam Devine. Serving with Sam DEVINE 
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on the Commerce Committee has given 
me a broad view of his abilities. He has 
the vision and the courage to encourage 
business with incentives to expand and 
create more jobs. Sam is a builder. 


Sam has led the fight against a liberal 
Congress which placed excessive and 
cumbersome regulations on business de- 
velopment. Devine served as ranking 
Republican on the Commerce Commit- 
tee which saw him leading the Repub- 
lican minority against the liberal Demo- 
cratic majority. Our recent economic 
survey reflects America’s need to turn to 
the basic plan Sam advocated. American 
business has not been able to keep up 
with foreign industry, where for the past 
10 years foreign companies have been 
able each year to reinvest 60 percent 
more in new machinery, plant and equip- 
ment. 

Sam Devine has assumed full leader- 
ship responsibility as he has moved for- 
ward this past term and served as chair- 
man of the Republican Conference. The 
policy positions he has established for 
Republicans in Congress gives us the 
foundation for aggressive legislation as 
we build towards 1981. 

Sam is a warm friendly person. I have 
always enjoyed working with Sam as he 
puts it right on the line and you know 
exactly where you both stand. Sam’s com- 
plete honesty and integrity gives him 
stature as our leader. His many years of 
dedicated work and study with hearings 
and markups has made Sam one of 
Washington’s foremost authorities on 
business legislation. His counsel and 
judgment on policy as well as technical 
issues will be a deep loss to our Commerce 
Committee and the Republican Confer- 
ence. 

Sam was always on the House floor 
when any key issues came up. He force- 
fully spoke right to the point. We will 
miss Sam, who was always a hard fighter 
advocating less Government and less 
taxes. A balanced budget to end infla- 
tion was always a top-priority issue when 
he rose to speak in behalf of the Republi- 
can minority. 

Sam was always calm and levelheaded. 
We will miss the Devine common sense. 
But mainly I am going to miss big, jovial, 
delightful Sam Devine. He is more than 
a great friend; Sam Devine is a great 
statesman. 

Ohio has sent us many of our Nation’s 
leaders. And listed at the top among 
Ohio's great sons, we would all include 
Sam Devine, who has served Congress 
and our Nation so well.® 
@ Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the Honora- 
ble Sam L. Devine, who is leaving Con- 
gress at the conclusion of this session 
after having ably and effectively repre- 
sented the residents of Ohio’s 12th Dis- 
trict since 1958. 

During his 22 years of service, he has 
brought to the deliberations of the 
House a strong sense of personal convic- 
tion, integrity, and high moral character. 
In establishing an outstanding record of 
public service, he has contributed crea- 
tively and constructively to legislation 
advancing the welfare of the Nation. 

Sam has been a tireless and dedicated 
legislator, and his love of his work, State 
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and Nation has had a positive influence 
on all who have known and worked with 
him. 

He has won respect from both sides of 
the aisle and from people familiar with 
his accomplishments. 

I express my admiration and gratitude 
for a job well done, and I wish Sam suc- 
cess and happiness in his future 
endeavors.@ 
© Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to honor Congressman 
SAMUEL Devine of Ohio as an outgoing 
Member of the House of Representatives 
who has served in this Chamber with 
distinction for over 20 years. 

The political tides have shifted con- 
siderably during Mr. Devrne’s tenure in 
Congress. While I can only comment on 
my past 2 years in Congress, it would 
come as a surprise to me if i were to hear 
that Mr. Devine adjusted his political 
beliefs according to the whims of an 
everchanging public opinion. 

Mr. Devine has been a strong support- 
er for tightening the fiscal reins on Gov- 
ernment spending and less regulation of 
the private sector. Advocacy of these be- 
liefs was not always in vogue. I believe it 
can be said that the ascendancy of these 
ideas to prominence in the past election 
benefited from Mr. Devine's leadership 
position on the Republican Conference. 

Ironically, Mr. Devine will not be here 

for the 97th Congress to benefit from the 
fruits of his labor. But those of us who 
agree with Mr. Devine certainly will 
benefit, and in that sense, the efforts of 
Congressman SAMUEL Devine will con- 
tinue even without his presence.@ 
@ Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
recognize the transitory nature of our 
congressional careers, but it is distress- 
ing that we will soon be missing the pres- 
ence of our friend and colleague Sam 
DEVINE. 

The gentleman from Ohio—and I use 
the term “gentleman” for its classical 
meaning—has served with great distinc- 
tion in this House for 22 years. Many of 
us looked to him for counsel and leader- 
ship. He offered us the quality known as 
wisdom, and we will miss him. 

We should note that Sam Devine is a 
cum laude graduate of the University of 
Notre Dame Law School, served as a 
special agent of the FBI, practiced law. 
and was elected to three terms in the 
Ohio Legislature before coming to Con- 
gress. Seldom has anybody come to Con- 
gress so well prepared for the law-mak- 
ing tasks of our country, and he won the 
respect of his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Over the years, he demonstrated his 
talent for leadership in the House Ad- 
ministration Committee, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Republican Policy Committee, and 
the Republican Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this House will 
be poorer without the services of Sam 
Devine, and I am sure all Members will 
join me in wishing him a happy retire- 
ment.@ 
© Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, having 
served on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee since first coming 
to Congress, I have had the opportunity 
to work with Sam DEVINE since the very 
beginning of my service here. We did not 
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always sit side by side on the full com- 
mittee, but I gradually sneaked up on 
him as others left for various reasons 
such as to become Federal judges. I be- 
came the ranking minority member of 
the Commerce Committee only because 
Sam had been raised to the eminence of 
his present position in the conference 
and could not also serve as ranker. So 
we traded seats. 

Sam did not exactly come to his con- 
gressional career out of nowhere. He had 
long since paid his political dues in his 
home State of Ohio. Experience as an 
FBI agent, a prosecutor, and a member 
of the Ohio Legislature gave him a run- 
ning start to be an outstanding legisla- 
tor. It also gave him an opportunity to 
formulate his philosophy of government, 
a philosophy to which he has been un- 
swervingly true over the years. 


Working with Sam has been a reward- 
ing experience in many different re- 
spects. First of all, he gave us who were 
down the ladder a chance to develop. 
Upon becoming the ranking minority 
member of the Commerce Committee, he 
made it known quickly that he expected 
the ranking minority members of the 
various subcommittees to run their own 
operations. This gave us the chance to 
make our mistakes and learn the hard 
lessons of parliamentary give and take. 
Not that Sam was throwing us to the 
sharks. Far from it. He was there, and 
his extensive experience, his help, his 
guidance was always available. But it was 
that chance to wade into the fray in all 
its respects in subcommittee, in full com- 
mittee, on the floor, and even in the 
atmosphere of the interhouse confer- 
ences which helped mature those of us 
fortunate enough to serve under his 
aegis. 

In addition to giving us the oppor- 
tunity to goof up, Sam was always stand- 
ing ready to help bail us out when neces- 
sary. At times he had to stand firm 
against odds. He backed his colleagues 
and the staff. One of the most remark- 
able aspects of all this was the fact that 
through it all he always kept his cool. 
He was invariably unflappable, and this 
was both an example and an inspiration 
to the rest of us. As ranker he was as 
fair and equitable to all the minority 
members as it is humanly possible to 
be. New members were always given 
consideration with their particular prob- 
lems and given every feasible chance to 
make points in their attempts to in- 
fluence legislation before the committee. 

But it must always be borne in mind 
that the minority does not run the show 
either in legislative or in administrative 
matters. There must be reasonably 
harmonious relations with the majority. 
During Sam’s tenure as ranking minority 
member, our relations with our majority 
counterparts in things legislative de- 
pended, of course, upon the issues at 
hand, but in things administrative 
wherein we received the people and tools 
with which to do the job Sam main- 
tained a consistently good and fruitful 
relationship with our departing chair- 
man, HARLEY O. Staccers, and the genial 
clerk of the full committee, the late W. 
Ed Williamson. Friction was almost non- 
existent. 
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Those qualities which impressed us 
working closely with Sam would naturally 
come to the attention of the whole of the 
minority membership, and this was ex- 
emplified by his being chosen vice chair- 
man of the Republican Conference and 
eventually to the very top of the Repub- 
lican hierarchy as chairman of the con- 
ference. In all, a very remarkable career, 
and one which should give any member 
great and enduring satisfaction. 

Let us hope that Sam now chooses some 
line of endeavor which will give us fur- 
ther opportunity to do business with him. 

To hark back to the lyrics of that old 

song, I suppose I could say, “Sam, you 
made me what I am today. I hope you're 
satisfied.” @ 
@ Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rico to nav tribute to our distinguished 
colleague from Ohio, the Honorable Sam 
Devive, who is retiring after 22 years of 
service to our Nation. 

His leadership will be sorely missed in 
the 97th Congress, in two particular 
places: On the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, where he is the 
ranking Republican, and with the Re- 
publican Conference, which he chairs. 
The scope of his excellence, however, 
goes beyond these endeavors. His dedi- 
cation and commitment have won the re- 
spect of his colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. 

The Congress is losing an able legis- 
lator with the departure of Sam DEVINE, 
and the people of the 12th District of 
Ohio an effective representative. We are 
truly sorry to see him go, and I am sure 
that he takes with him our heartfelt 
thanks and our best wishes for continued 
success and fulfillment.e@ 
© Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in honor- 
ing an outstanding man and an out- 
standing Congressman—the Honorable 
Sam DEVINE. 

The residents of the 12th District of 
Ohio have been extremely fortunate to 
be represented by such a dedicated, con- 
scientious, and capable legislator during 
the past 22 years. I am sure they will 
miss his fair, hard-working, and effective 
representation of their interests. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and as senior minority 
member of the House Administration 
Committee, Sam has contributed greatly 
to the accomplishments of these bodies 
by his sound judgment and knowledge- 
ability of their legislative areas. How- 
ever, I would like to pay particular 
tribute to the outstanding service Sam 
has rendered the Republican Members 
of the House through his work on the 
Republican Policy Committee, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Committee on 
Committees, and as vice chairman of the 
Republican Conference. 

It has been a genuine pleasure and 
privilege to serve with Sam in the House 
and to work with him on matters of im- 
portance and concern to the Nation 
and our State. I would like to join with 
his many other friends and admirers in 
wishing him many more happy and pro- 
ductive years. His wisdom and wise coun- 
sel will be missed in the Congress.@ 

@ Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the few bleak notes for Republicans on 
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election night this year was the news of 
Sam Devine’s defeat. It is sad that this 
man who has fought so long and hard 
for Republican principles will no longer 
be a Member of Congress. 

Sam Devine will be missed for many 
reasons. His leadership on the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee is re- 
pected by his colleagues in both parties. 
For years he has played a key role on 
House Administration. But most of all, 
I will remember Sam as a Republican. 
His contributions as a member of the 
Republican Policy Committee and the 
Republican Conference have helped im- 
measurably to bring our party to its 
present strength. 

Sam DEVINE was truly a Representative 
of Columbus. His warmth and open 
friendliness, his easy going manner and 
marvelous sense of humor, his love of 
sports are all characteristics of his Mid- 
western heritage. I have been proud to 
serve with Sam. It is just not going to be 
the same around here without him. 

I say to Sam Devine—Thanks for a job 

well done.@ 
@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. LATTA, for taking out this special 
order so that Members can salute our 
distinguished colleague Sam Devine, who 
will not be returning for the 97th Con- 
gress. I think that I can speak for the 
other members of the Ohio delegation by 
saying that Sam Devine’s leadership will 
be sorely missed in the 97th Congress. 


Unlike some of the other Members of 
the House, I did not become acquainted 
with Sam Devine by virtue of committee 
assignments until I was appointed the 
chairman of the House Select Committee 
on Assassinations. At that time, Sam 
DevINE was the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee which was charged 
with investigating the circumstances 
surrounding the assassinations of Presi- 
dent John Kennedy and Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

As many of my colleagues know, Mr. 
Speaker, prior to my appointment as 
chairman of the committee the commit- 
tee was a source of much turmoil. As a 
result of my appointment, a number of 
meetings at different times during the 
day and night were convened to arrest 
some of the turmoil. During this time, 
Sam DEVINE was present at every meet- 
ing and very supportive of my work as 
chairman on a nonpartisan basis. 

Once the committee was set on the 
right track, Sam Devine continued to be 
very cooperative and supportive. He was 
deeply committed to the work of the 
committee, which was witnessed by his 
presence at every meeting. I came to rely 
on him, and his judgment and back- 
ground with the FBI provided to be in- 
valuable to the committee. 

As a result of this association and 
many other projects we collaborated on 
like the tribute to his former teammate 
at Ohio State, Jesse Owens, a strong 
friendship developed between us. I for 
one will be sorry to see him leave this 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, in my estimation this 
Nation has lost a great legislator and 
friend. I would like to wish Sam Devine 
the best in the days ahead.@ 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join my colleagues in honoring BILL 
HarsHa and recognizing his talented 
contributions over the last 20 years in 
the House of Representatives. 

Warm, friendly and conscientiously 
dedicated to the integrity of the Con- 
gress as an institution, it would be an 
impossible task to mention all of BILL 
HarsuHa's achievements. His contributions 
to develop this country’s water re- 
sources, improving the safety conditions 
of our highways, and devoting his atten- 
tions and concern for our Nation's vet- 
erans, are unparalleled. 

Intelligent, competent and well in- 
formed on national issues that confront 
every American, BILL has been a sensi- 
tive, hard working and dedicated Mem- 
ber of the House. More importantly, BILL 
is a quiet man who is not known to boast 
or flaunt his achievements; he does not 
need to. He is admired by his staff, his 
colleagues, and his constituents. He is 
deeply respected by all who know him 
and he makes no secret of returning that 
feeling. When these aspects of his char- 
acter are combined with his outstanding 
legislative knowledge and political abil- 
ity, the result is a man who teaches and’ 
learns, who formulates and compro- 
mises, who respects and is respected. 

I would like to commend BL on his 
distinguished public career and wish him 
a long and enjoyable retirement filled 
with good health and happiness. He will 
be sorely missed by all of us who had the 
privilege to know him. 

I would be happy to yield to my col- 
league from Ohio (Mr. ASHBROOK). 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank my colleague 
for yie’d’ng. I would not add very much 
to that except for one personal anecdote. 
We can all recount what BILL has done 
over the years in his work on the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. Bm. H*rRsHa has something that 
very few of us—and certainly not the 
person speaking—has, and that is, he 
does not have constituents, he has fans. 
I spent a lot of time traveling his district, 
and I would point out to my colleagues 
on bo‘h sides of the aiste that is really 
not what you would call a Republican 
district. That is a Harsha district. 

I remember when I was active in the 
Young Republicans some years ago— 
more than I would like to admit—travel- 
ing that district that was a strong Demo- 
cratic district. It was represented almost 
20 years by the late Representative 
James Polk. When Brit HARSHA was 
elected, after about 5 or 6 years of his 
hard work, that became a Harsha dis- 
trict. I can sav, because I have been to at 
least four of his testimonial dinners and 
picnics in the last several weeks, I do not 
think I have ever been in a district in 
this country where there is such an out- 
pouring of true affection for a Member 
of Congress as in the Sixth District of 
Ohio. 

As a matter of fact, I am a little en- 
vious. I know I wish I had some of that. 
I think I get a certain amount of like and 
dislike as all of us do. but I do not think 
verv many of us could have a fan club in 
our district cuite like BILL HarsHa’s. That 
tells you a lot about BILL. Some of us kid 
him and call him the King of the Ohio 
River. Most of his district is on the Ohio 
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River. Being on the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, of course, 
does not really hurt that, but I would say 
going in end out of his count’es that if 
many Members of this body could serve 
20 years and have the affection that they 
have for him, there is enough there in 
that one district to spread around really 
for the other 434. 

I am not going to go into all of his 
wonderful accomplishments. I have 
worked with him over the years in the 
Young Republicans, the State Republican 
Central Committee, politics and so forth; 
but very few are as warmly liked, re- 
spected, and I would even add the word 
loved in their district as BILL HARSHA. 
I think that tells an awful lot about the 
man. 

Mr. LATTA. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
taking this special order today to honor 
two great men, Sam DEVINE and BILL 
HARSHA. 


Sam and I, of course, have served on 
the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and have had a lot of fun several 
times blocking pieces of legislation such 
as public financing and other things that 
we thought would work evil on the pol- 
itics of the day. We are going to miss 
him. We are going to miss his wise coun- 
sel around here. We do say a sincere and 
heartfelt, “Thank you, Sam,” for a job 
well done. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise today to pay trib- 
ute to a dear friend and distinguished 
colleague, BILL HARSHA. 


BILL HARSHA is that unique sort of man 
who is possessed of such integrity, such 
ability, such inherent class, that the re- 
spect and admiration we all feel for him 
transcend all partisan bounds. 


His diligence and fortitude are the 
stuff of legend. With his work, he has 
carved out a place in this House that 
none can surpass and few ever hope to 
equal; he has set a standard for all to 
follow in years to come. I am reminded, 
especially in view of Bity’s expertise in 
the field of transportation, of a poem 
written some 40 years ago by Miss Will 
Allen Dromgoole. It is entitled “The 
Bridge Builder,” and with your indul- 
gence I would like to read it to you. 


An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and wide and steep, 

With waters rolling cold and deep. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here. 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way. 

You've crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at eventide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head: 


“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 


“There followeth after me to-day 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
The chasm that was as naught tome 
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To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him. 


My colleagues, I will not today say, 
“Farewell” to Birt HARSHA. I am con- 
vinced that among the blessings of God 
will be the privilege of seeing BILL as 
frequently as ever. But I will take this 
time to salute him on a job well done for 
his constituents and for his beloved 
country. It has been an honor to have 


_served together with BILL HARSHA. I 


shall always be proud to call him my 
friend, and I hope that he will always 
think the same of me. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr, ANDER- 
SON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the things that makes 
this body that we serve in so great, is the 
way that Members with differing views, 
learn to pull together and work with 
each other for the good of the country. 

I think that, often as not, new Mem- 
bers come to the House viewing their col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle as 
the “enemy.” Then, they begin working 
with people like Birt HarsHa. And they 
quickly come to appreciate and be thank- 
ful for the wisdom, insight into prob- 
lems, and warm friendliness that a BILL 
HarsHA can and does give them. 

I have served on the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee with BILL 
HarsHa for many years. Like all of us, at 
times he was concerned with partisan 
issues. But his primary and overriding 
concern, always, was for the good of the 
country, his State, and those Ohio con- 
stituents that sent him, over and over 
again, to Congress. 

Over the years I have had the pleasure 
of working together with BIL on many 
issues. And I believe that on each one 
of them, the results have been better be- 
cause of his active participation and the 
meaningful contributions he has made. 
BILL always had a great instinct for what 
would work, and what would not. He has 
the ability to look at something that 
seems fine on paper, and point out prob- 
lems it will have in the “real world.” So, 
it is a great tribute to BILL that our Pub- 
lic Works Committee has been able to 
put together so much outstanding legis- 
lation over the years. 

As often as not, a major craftsman 
behind these bills has been BILL HARSHA. 
He has been a leader and he has been a 
spokesman, and he will be missed. Mr. 
Speaker, BILL HarsHa is such a man that 
even after he leaves us, I feel certain 
that many of us will be calling him for 
advice and guidance on legislation that 
is before us. We cannot afford not to tap 
the well of information and mature judg- 
ment that is within BILL HARSHA. 

Whatever Britt chooses to do in the 
months and years ahead, be it hunt and 
fish in Ohio, or the resumption of an ac- 
tive career, Lee and I know he will do 
it well, and wish him, Rosemary and 
their family all the best. 

O 1920 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions I have taken the micro- 
phone in the well of the House and ex- 
tolled the gentleman, who has been de- 
scribed as one of the fairest and firm- 
est individuals that I have had the privi- 
lege to share a ranking minority chair- 
manship with, that is the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. HARSHA). 

Brut Harsa has served with extraor- 
dinary distinction. He is a man recog- 
nized and enormously respected for being 
smart, tough, and always thoroughly 
prepared. He has mastered the intrica~ 
cies of parliamentary procedure as well 
as anyone in this body and if there is 
anyone that has done a job that is 
worthy of recognition, it is the gentle- 
man from Ohio, BILL HARSHA. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL HARSHA has an un- 
precedented record of protecting and ad- 
vancing the interests of his constituents. 
At the same time, he has been a cham- 
pion of legislation that is responsible 
and responsive from a nationwide per- 
spective. He enjoys the highest esteem 
and deep respect of all of us here in Con- 
gress because he is fair, firm, and factual. 
He is fair in the scrutiny that he gives 
the legislative proposals that come before 
him; firm in the commitment he makes 
to properly evaluate those proposals; and 
factual in the approach he takes in for- 
mulating positions concerning legisla- 
tion. 

Because of BILL HarsHa and the 20 
years of service he has given to this Con- 
gress and this Nation, our rivers and 
streams will be cleaner and more able 
to be enjoyed by both recreational and 
commercial users. Our highways will be 
better designed and safer. The country’s 
airport and aviation laws have been 
vastly improved so that new aircraft will 
be built with cleaner and quieter engines 
and airports will become good neigh- 
bors in the community, Because of BILL 
HarswHa, we have a body of economic de- 
velopment legislation that is revitalizing 
regional growth and prosperity nation- 
wide. And locks and dam 26 on the Mis- 
sissippi River will stand as living monu- 
ments to BILL HarsHA’s perseverance and 
legislative genius. 

Mr. Speaker, when BILL HARSHA re- 
tires at the end of this session, the rest of 
us in the House will miss him and his 
contributions far more than anyone else 
who has retired in a long, long time. He 
has served the American people excep- 
tionally well and he will always be re- 
membered as the statesman and incred- 
ibly capable administrator that he is. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

It is with special appreciation that I 
wish to offer my remarks honoring my 
good friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. 
HarsHA. BILL is that special kind of rep- 
resentative whose record in Congress de- 
serves recognition and attention due to 
his ability to work within the legislative 
process and within the system in its 
finest tradition. 

Britt worked hard to earn his reputa- 
tion through his 20 years in Congress 
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and his 10 years’ experience as ranking 
minority member of the House Public 
Works and Transportation Committee. 
His strength was best characterized in 
the Contract Carrier when the writer, 
citing the lyrics of Jim Croce’s song, 
urged, “Don’t mess around with Bill.” 

The article properly credited BILL 
Harsua with skillfully gaining the pas- 
sage of the landmark trucking legisla- 
tion, which in itself is a tribute to his 
ability. His colleagues on the committee 
spoke of him in glowing terms during the 
course of the debate on that bill. 

Birt Harsa worked for his district 
and for the country. The people of the 
Sixth District are justly proud of hay- 
ing a man of his caliber as their rep- 
resentative over the past 20 years, as 
were all people of the State of Ohio. I 
wish here to personally express my sin- 
cere thanks to BILL HarsHa, who helped 
me on several occasions on projects af- 
fecting my district. Without his help, 
progress would not have been made on 
those projects, which were of concern 
to me. 

For all of BILL HarsHa’s efforts and the 
outstanding job he has done over the 
past two decades, the people of Ohio 
and the country want to thank him, I am 
sure. I want to thank him for his per- 
spective and skill, which will be missed 
in the House. 

Marjorie and I wish to express our 
best wishes for Biti and Rosemary in 
their new endeavors, whatever they 
might be. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding to me. 

All good things must come to an end 
and so it is with the House career of 
my good friend and colleague from Ohio, 
Brut, HARSHA. 

For 20 years, BILL HARSHA has repre- 
sented the citizens of southern Ohio 
with distinction and dedication. BILL 
HARSHA has been a people’s Congressman 
during his 10 terms in Congress as well 
as being a knowledgeable and respected 
legislator. He has provided the constit- 
uents of the Sixth Congressional District 
outstanding service. If they had a prob- 
lem, BILL Harsua was there to help. 

I make these comments from first- 
hand experience. As the representative 
from Ohio’s 10th District, I have the 
good fortune to represent the district 
immediately east of Brti’s. We share a 
long common boundary. As a result, we 
deal with a number of the same State 
and regional officials. We work together 
on a number of projects of benefit to 
both districts. And work BILL does for 
his district, for his State, and for his 
Nation. 


When I first came to Congress, I had 
the pleasure of being a member of the 
House Public Works and Transportation 
Committee, a committee which BILL has 
served on for the entire length of his 
congressional service. For the last 10 
years, he has been the ranking minority 
member of that committee. 
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In his capacity as a member of the 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee, he has fought long, hard, and suc- 
cessfully for rural America. Largely 
through his efforts we in southern Ohio 
can travel through our region on the Ap- 
palachian Highway; we in southern 
Ohio can enjoy the new opportunities 
and facilities made possible through 
such Public Works Committee author- 
ized programs as the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration and the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission. 


Bi11’s talents and expertise in the area 
of highway safety have been interna- 
tionally recognized. In 1973, Great Brit- 
ain’s Minister of Transportation pre- 
sented BILL with the first “International 
Road Safety Award.” 

Brit HarsHa has made things happen 
in these Chambers and he is going to be 
awfully hard to replace. I wish BILL well 
as he begins his new career as a Wash- 
ington attorney. May the many good 
works he did for his district, State, and 
Nation stand as a lasting tribute to this 
fine legislator. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say just a 
few words about our good friend, BILL 
HarsuHa. He is one of those fellows who, 
when youngsters come to Congress, im- 
mediately they recognize him. They look 
up to him. They understudy him, and 
those who have done that have become 
very able Members of the House, I think, 
over the years, 

The thing that impressed me about 
Bit is that he was on one of those com- 
mittees as ranking minority member that 
touched just about everybody’s district 
in every part of the country at one time 
or another through waterways, through 
highways, through airways, through 
every method or mode of transportation. 
And so, he was much in demand to be 
called on by Members of the House and 
by those who are not. in the House. I 
never visited with him about a project 
or a problem we might have had in our 
area that he was not always available, 
always attentive, always willing to listen 
and advise. 

I think that the one good thing that 
can be said about BILL, above all else, is 
that he built America. He happened to 
be on the right committee that was in- 
volved in building America, and as the 
leader on the minority side of that com- 
mittee for the last 10 years he has par- 
ticipated in the growth of this great 
country. 


Mr. 


O 1930 

I suppose if there is any one thing 
that can be said about someone in this 
Nation of ours, if we can say that they 
did work to build this Nation, that they 
did participate in its growth, and that 
they did leave their mark when they 
served this great Nation of ours, then 
that is something to be said about a 
person that is very nice and very fine. 
If we can say that about any person, 
that person is BILL HARSHA. 
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Mr. Speaker, I certainly wish him well 
in his retirement and look forward to 
seeing him in the years to come. I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. LATTA) 
for taking this special order. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS) 
for his comments, and I thank all my 
coiuleagues tor their statements concern- 
ing BILL HARSHA and also concerning 
Sam DEVINE. 


@ Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, as 
an active member of the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation, it is 
with great pleasure that I rise to salute 
a fellow committee colleague. Although 
the committee will miss Briu’s hard 
work and dedication, I believe his con- 
stituents will miss him more. His popu- 
larity at home and in this Chamber is 
a fine tribute to his remarkable ability 
as a Representative. 

BILL’s role as an influential congres- 
sional leader cannot be overestimated. 
His attention to legislative detail, and 
his insistence on quality work, has made 
Bitz a truly respected Congressman. 

We will miss BILL, but those who will 
miss him most will be the newly elected 
Members who never had the opportu- 
nity to learn from him. My very best 
wishes go with him as he prepares to 
leave the Congress for his new role as a 
private citizen.@ 

@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio should be 
commended for setting aside this time 
to honor one of our most distinguished 
colleagues, the Honorable BILLE HARSHA. 

I have had the privilege of serving in 
the House with BILL HARSHA for half of 
his 20 years. During that time we have 
worked together many times. As the 
ranking Republican on the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee, 
Britt has been invaluable to me, to my 
district and to the State of Florida in 
helping with important water and trans- 
portation projects. Some other col- 
leagues have also told me of countless 
instances when Britt has helped them 
with projects that have improved their 
districts and States. 

Not only have we worked together, 
but I have had the opportunity to be- 
come a close personal friend of BILu’s, 
a relationship that has been very im- 
portant to me in that I have learned 
from his experience. Now, after serving 
10 terms, Brit has decided to retire. He 
retires with an outstanding record of 
service to the Congress and to his coun- 
trv. BILL's career as a Congressman sets 
a standard that the new and returning 
Members should strive for when the 97th 
Congress convenes next month.® 
® Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. LATTA, has taken this spe- 
cial order. As we hustle toward the sine 
die adjournment of the 96th Congress, 
it is fitting that we allot ourselves time 
to recognize the dedicated service of col- 
leagues who are completing their service 
in the House and who, to our great regret 
will not be assisting with their valued 
counsel those of us who, God willing, 
will be privileged to serve in the 97th 
Congress. 

At this time, we salute another distin- 
guished Member of the Ohio delegation, 
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the Honorable WILLIAM H. HARSHA, rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

Brit Harsa had completed his first 
decade of service here when I was in the 
company taking the oath for the first 
time. I learned quickly of the respect in 
which he was held by his colleagues, and 
I was grateful for his ready friendship 
and considerate counsel. 

Our colleague from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
has made many contributions to the for- 
mulation of legislative policies over the 
years. His active interests in the House 
have been wide ranging. He has distin- 
guished himself particularly, however, by 
his conscientious, consistent efforts to 
approach public works and transporta- 
tion needs of the Nation with a concern 
for the limitations of fiscal prudence. 

Over the years, he has dealt with au- 
thorizing legislation involving the com- 
mitment of many billions of dollars. He 
has supported programs of construction 
which he felt could be justified to the 
taxpayers, and he has never hesitated to 
oppose programs or projects which he 
concluded were not fully justified. 

Brit Harsua has labored diligently in 
the House for the common good of all 
Americans. In doing so, he has always 
kept in mind that the people of the Sixth 
District of Ohio sent him here to repre- 
sent them in particular, and their con- 
cerns have had his faithful attention. 
Now, he is completing 20 years of service 
to his district and to the Nation. Even as 
we will regret to see him leave, we will be 
envying the additional time he will have 
for the company of his fine family, and 
for his hobbies of hunting and fishing.@ 
@ Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of this session this body loses one of its 
most distinguished and capable Mem- 
bers, Congressman WILLIAM H. HARSHA. 
I have known BILL Harsua for more than 
18 years and in that time I have grown 
to respect his judgment and his ability to 
get things done. He is a leader to whom 
we look on virtually every issue that 
comes before the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

His accomplishments in this body are 
many and it would take more time than 
I have available to recount them. There 
are a few points that do deserve recog- 
nition, however. BILL HARSHA is an in- 
dividual with & firm commitment to the 
environment, a man dedicated to pro- 
moting a better life for all of our citizens, 
and a foremost supporter of a strong 
America. He has authored the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and has 
argued effectively for protecting our Na- 
tion's wetlands—steming in part from 
his avid interest in hunting and fishing. 

Throughout his career he has worked 
to improve the quality of our Nation's 
waters not only through strong environ- 
mental laws but also through the water, 
resource program of the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. He has also worked to in- 
crease the quality of life for Americans 
through his efforts to pass Federal aid 
highway legislation, jobs creation legis- 
lation, and the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act. However, BILL is 
probably best known for his work in the 
field of transportation. 

Knowledgeable sources concede that 
he is the father of the Federal Highway 
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Safety Program. In more recent years, 
he has been one of the principal archi- 
tects of legislation making the first 
meaningful reforms in 40 years in the 
economic regulation of the airline and 
motor carrier industries. 

Beyond the legislative ability of Con- 

gressman Harsa, I will also lose a friend 
on whom I have relied heavily on for ad- 
vice and counsel. To him and to his love- 
ly wife, Rosemary, I offer my best wishes 
and I hope that we will continue to see 
them so that we will continue to have the 
benefit of Biiu’s expertise and friend- 
ship.@ 
@ Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great advantages of serving on the 
Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee has been the tremendous degree 
of cooperation enjoyed by Democrats 
and Republicans over the years. We may 
be entering a new era, I do not know, 
I certainly hope not. 

That cooperation is what has enabled 
us to present to the Nation a balanced, 
total surface transportation system that 
serves both the urban and rural seg- 
ments of our population. We have been 
fortunate in the past to bring to the 
floor of the House measures with strong, 
bipartisan support. 

Britt HarsHa deserves much of the 
credit for the success of public works 
bills in this body. As chairman of the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee, 
I work closely with him, forging com- 
promises on highway, mass transit and 
trucking legislation. Always firm but 
also openminded, he provides a clear 
voice for the Republicans on our com- 
mittee. The respect and good will he 
established has served his party well 
during Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. He has promoted his 
party's initiatives with tremendous suc- 
cess in many Democratic Congresses. 

As the author of the Highway Safety 
Act, he is responsible more than any 
other individual for saving thousands of 
lives by making structural improvements 
in our roadways. He is an expert in all 
transportation modes and his retirement 
from the House of Representatives 
means that we are about to lose perhaps 
our greatest storehouse of information 
on the transportation systems in this 
country. 

His expertise ranges from the Clean 
Water Act to airline deregulation to 
Appalachian regional development. He 
has left his mark on all of these pro- 
grams and laws and he has had an im- 
pact on those of us who worked with 
him and learned from him. 

I will miss my friend, BILL HARSHA. 
But I hear rumors going around and I 
hope they are true—that BILL has some 
very bright prospects ahead of him. I 
know that if he remains in Government 
in Washington, I can look forward to a 
continued friendship and to working 
closely with him. So that makes the 
thought of his retirement a lot more 
palatable to myself and others on the 
committee who consider him a friend as 
well as a colleague.@ 
® Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully join my colleagues in paying a 
special tribute to the Honorable WILLIAM 
H. Harsna of Ohio. 
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His long record of productive service to 
his congressional district, his State, and 
his Nation is marked with integrity, ef- 
fectiveness, and dedication to sound 
principles of government. He has au- 
thored and led the passage of a great 
many bills which reside in our statute 
books—laws that significantly contribute 
to the quality of our life today and that 
of future generations. 

In addition, BILL has been the recip- 
lent of numerous awards for his out- 
standing work in Congress. He received 
the James A. Rhodes Award for “Out- 
standing Public Contribution and Service 
in Natural Resource Management” and 
was honored for the role he played in 
formulating and marshaling through 
Congress the landmark Highway Safety 
Act of 1973. 

As the ranking Republican on the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, Bit. was instrumentai 
in framing legislation that benefited the 
environment and yet protected the eco- 
nomic interests of the Nation. 

With Britt HarsnHa's retirement from 
this great body upon the adjournment of 
the 96th Congress, the Republic will have 
lost one of its most valuable servants. His 
leadership and counsel will be sorely 
missed. 

My best wishes go with BILL as he em- 
barks on new endeavors.@ 
© Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
for two decades, the people of Ohio and 
this Nation have been fortunate enough 
to have the dedicated service of BILL 
HarsHa. And we in this body have also 
profited from his contributions as a 
valued colleague. 

I believe one of the hallmarks of BILL’s 
career will be his strong belief in fiscal 
responsibility. Nowhere was this more 
evident than in his service on the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee. I 
never envied his task of having to bal- 
ance the needs of individual members 
against the scarce funds available for 
public works projects. But he always ap- 
proached his decisions with fairness and 
objectivity and for that we in this body 
can be grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, on a more personal note, 
I can say that I will miss the rugged in- 
dividualism of BILL HARSHA. He is a per- 
son who believes in speaking his mind 
and you never have to wonder where he 
stands on any given issue. And more im- 
portantly, his word has always been his 
bond—a trait of character that will be 
sorely missed in this body. 

BILL, individually and collectively, we 
wish you the very best in retirement from 
the Congress although we know that a 
man of your energy will not be retiring 
completely from your efforts to seek a 
better way of life for your fellow 
Americans.©® 
@ Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a 
privilege to rise today and honor my good 
friend BILL HARSHA, who after 20 years 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives, has decided to retire. 

I feel most fortunate to have served in 
Congress with a man of BILL HarsHa’s 
abilities. As ranking minority member on 
the House Public Works and Transporta- 
tion Committee, he has been a key ele- 
ment in both helping to author and se- 
curing the passage of such major pieces 
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of legislation as the Water Quality Act 
of 1972, Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act, the Economic Development 
Administration bill, the Federal Aid 
Highway Act, and the Omnibus High- 
way Safety Act of 1972. 

Despite his many years in Congress, 
Birt HarsHa remains today as close to 
the people of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Ohio as the day he entered 
the House of Representatives in 1960. 
BILt HarsuHa truly “is” one of the people 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Ohio. 

His belief in strong family ties, a moral 
life code, and an unending devotion to 
our great Nation has endeared him to the 
hearts of the people he represents. Like 
ourselves, they also will surely miss his 
guidance in the years to come. 

It can be truly said that BILL HARSHA 
was a most unique lawmaker. His warm 
friendly manner made him many friends 
in the Nation’s Capital. But that soft- 
spokenness gave way to strong deter- 
mination when it came to securing pas- 
sage of legislation to aid the people of 
his congressional district. 

There is much speculation that BILL 
HarsHa will soon be announced as a key 
member of President-elect Reagan’s 
team. If that is the case, the Nation as 
a whole will learn what we in Congress 
already know. BILL HARSHA is a “‘one-of- 
a-kind” man.® 
@ Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I consider it a great privilege 
to participate in this special order in 
honor of our distinguished colleague, 


BILL HARSHA. 


As my colleagues know, BILL HARSHA 
has served as ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation for the past 10 years. For 
the past 4 years it has been my honor 
to serve as chairman of that same com- 
mittee alongside BILL HARSHA. 


On September 9, 1980, a reception com- 
memorating Brit HARSHA’S tremendous 
record of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was held. Since a statement I 
offered on that occasion has never been 
printed and since it states very well my 
feelings about BILL Harsua as a friend 
and as a distinguished public servant, I 
would like to include the text of that 
statement at this point. 

STATEMENT 


Bill, I regret very much that a commit- 
ment I made many weeks ago prevents my 
being with you and with our mutval friends 
tonight. I am sending this statement, how- 
ever, because I doubt if there will be anyone 
present who is in a better position than I to 
speak about the magnitude of your contribu- 
tion to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and through it, to the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the Nation. 
For 20 years now we have worked side by 
side, separated by party labels but joined 
together by common objectives in all our 
many transportation and public works pro- 
grams. For the past 10 years, you have led 
the minority side of our Committee with 
great fairness and unparalleled skill. 

I recall how as a freshman Member you 
did what then was almost unheard of for a 
newcomer and particularly a newcomer in 
the minority party: you took the lead on a 
major issue, that of public vs. private power 
dams. From those early days to the recent 
enactment of landmark transportation law 
of great moment to the group honoring you 
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tonight, you have held faithfully to the 
course of excellence and integrity. You have 
contributed as much as any one person to 
the fact that of all Committees, our Com- 
mittee has one of the best legislative records 
on the floor of the House. 

Bill, I would gladly recount dozens of 
specific measures which would never have 
become law without your first-rate leader- 
ship and your hard work—leadership and 
hard work which often went unadvertised 
and unacclaimed. To mention only two 
areas: you have been the pace-setter on 
highway safety legislation for years, and it is 
safe to say that there are literally thousands 
of American drivers alive today because of 
Bill Harsha. There are many thousands more 
who are living productive lives unhindered 
by crippling injury because of Bill Harsha. 

Countless Americans enjoy a cleaner, safer 
environment today because of Bill Harsha. 
Citizens of every state in the Union have en- 
joyed and will continue to enjoy the recrea- 
tional pleasures of clean rivers and lakes 
because of Bill Harsha. 

The people who are present and honoring 
you tonight are doing so because of your 
giant contribution in the transportation 
field. This is very appropriate, but I hope 
they will refiect a moment on how you have 
enriched their lives—and the lives of their 
families and friends—in so many other areas 
as well. 

The feeling of loss, however, is lessened by 
the knowledge that you will continue after 
your retirement to contribute to the many 
causes you have championed. 

I hope that tonight's celebration can some- 
how capture and communicate the greatness 
of your accomplishments over these 20 years. 
If so, a proper introduction will have been 
written for the many good years you still 
have ahead of you. I know you will use the 
years well. The country needs your contin- 
ued active involvement in our national 
affairs. 


The House of Representatives will miss 
BILL HARSHA keenly, and certainly the 
Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation upon which he served so long 
and so well will miss him even more. 

My wife, Albra, joins me in wishing 
BILL HARSHA and his family many years 
of well deserved enjoyment.@ 
© Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join DEL Latta and the rest of 
my colleagues in appreciation for BILL 
HarsuHa's long record of service to our 
Nation. 

BILL leaves with us a tangible record 
of his dedicated work on the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee: 
The Water Quality Act, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, the Economic 
Development Act, the Federal Aid High- 
way Act, and the Omnibus Highway 
Safety Act, to name just a few of his 
legislative accomplishments. But more, 
he has labored above and beyond the call 
of duty to insure America’s future in 
two vital areas: Water supply and high- 
way safety. The recognition he has re- 
ceived from constituent and other groups 
says more about the scope of his contri- 
bution in these areas than we can hope 
to express. 

On this, the occasion of his retirement, 
we honor BILL Harsna for his substantial 
contribution to the work of this body 
during the past 20 years. But his lifelong 
participation in the public arena tells 
of a commitment to the democratic proc- 
ess that will not be laid aside. BILL, I 
am happy for this opportunity to extend 
to you my thanks, and my best wishes 
in all your future endeavors.@ 
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© Mr. HAGEDORN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
6 years in Congress, I have been privi- 
leged to serve under the able leadership 
of Birt HarsHa on the Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. He has been 
a strong, effective, and creative ranking 
member who could be counted on by the 
more junior members on the committee 
to advocate our point of view. The House 
of Representatives and the Nation have 
been the beneficiaries of his 20 years in 
Congress. 

Whether BILL continues his career in 
the private sector or further government 
service, he will carry with him years of 
experience and an unsurpassed knowl- 
edge of our Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem and the problems it faces. Whatever 
his future endeavors, I know he will pur- 
sue them with the same determination 
and energy as he exhibited in carrying 
out his responsibilities here in Congress. 

I congratulate BILL HarsHa and wish 

him a healthy and prosperous future.@ 
@ Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to join with my 
colleagues in honoring my good friend 
Britt HarsHA, for his remarkable accom- 
plishments during his 20 years in the 
House. 

Brt has come to be a special person 
in this body, because of his leadership 
in helping this Nation develop its water 
resources throughout the country, 

Bıı Harsna is a skilled tactician in the 
development of legislation which is bene- 
ficial to the country. The various public 
works and transportation projects which 
he has helped to become realities have 
been instrumental in making this Nation 
a better place in which to live. 

From my position on the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Sub- 
committee, I have had many opportuni- 
ties to work closely with BILL, and I have 
come to have great respect and admira- 
tion for his deep concern and commit- 
ment to the people of his district and his 
country. 

I know that he will be missed by all 

of us in the House, and his service to the 
people of the Sixth District of Ohio will 
be hard to equal. His district is very for- 
tunate to have had the services of BILL 
Harsua for the past 20 years, and the 
House will certainly be diminished by 
his retirement.@ 
@ Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker. it is with 
great pleasure that I take this oppor- 
tunity to offer my congratulations to 
Congressman WILLIAM H. HARSHA on 20 
years of serving this country so well in 
the House of Representatives. 

His dedication and ability will be 
sorely missed in the upcoming Congress, 
as he has ably served not only the Sixth 
District of Ohio, but the entire country 
as well. His distinguished record demon- 
strates his effectiveness, integrity, and 
dedication, which will be remembered 
for many years to come. 

Brix has earned great respect for his 
hard work as ranking minority member 
of the House Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee, and he has made 
many important contributions to this 
country. 

‘Even though Bitz is retiring from the 
Congress, I know he will continue to 
serve this country to the best of his abil- 
ity. I hope he will have the opportunity 
to do some of the things for which he 
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had never had the time, as we all dream 
of doing someday. 

I am confident that all of my col- 

leagues join with me in wishing BILL 
great happiness and success in the years 
ahead.@ 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, with a 
sorrowful sense that, as the saying goes, 
all good things must come to an end, I 
rise to join with my colleagues in bidding 
a fond farewell to my good friend and 
colleague from Ohio, Congressman 
WILLIAM HARSHA. 

BıLL Harsua has decided to retire after 
serving this body, the people of this 
country, and the voters of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Ohio with distinction and honor 
for 20 years. 

He has served as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works ever since 
he was first elected to the House in 1960, 
and as the ranking minority member 
since 1971. It should be no wonder to 
anyone that Btt Harsna is considered 
one of the Nation’s leading experts on 
matters pertaining to highway safety 
and to water pollution, two of the main 
areas of concern for that committee. 

Bitu Harsna’s contributions to the ad- 
vancement of improvements in those 
areas are legendary. Every major piece 
of legislation carries his input. 

Beyond those legislative confines, how- 

ever, I have valued his advice and coun- 
sel as a member of the Republican team. 
I will miss him—even including his ever- 
present pipe—and wish him the absolute 
best in the years to come.@ 
@® Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
deserves the plaudits and applause of 
the House of Representatives more for 
outstanding and dedicated service than 
the good gentleman from the Buckeye 
State, WILLIAM H, HARSHA. 

I have had the honor of serving on 
the House Public Works and Transpor- 
tation Committee with BILL since 1973. 
His counsel has been invaluable to me 
especially when I assumed the duties of 
ranking member of the Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee and Bin. was 
ranking on the full committeee. I want 
to thank Britt for his leadership on the 
committee and his ability to work with 
all members of the committee to get 
things done. 

BILL has used the slogan in his reelec- 
tion campaigns of being a Congressman 
who gets things done. BILL HARSHA CO- 
authored the Landmark Water Quality 
Act of 1972, the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, the Economic Devel- 
opment Act, the Federal-aid Highway 
Act and the Omnibus Highway Safety 
Act of 1972. I have worked with him 
since 1975 on bills ranging from the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance Act of 
1978 to the Motor Carrier Reform Act of 
1980. BILL Harsua gets things done and 
his good work is now the law of the land. 

BILL HarsHa’s leadership will be 
missed. Many a time during critical 
phases of a measure’s course through 
committee a roadblock would arise or a 
few members would stray ever so briefly. 
It would not take long, in a way only 
BILL HarsHa could accomplish, to get 
that roadblock cleared or those members 
educated to the virtue’s of his position. 
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I will sincerely miss BILL HARSHA and 
I wish him the very best as he and Rose- 
mary start a new career.® 
© Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to speak a few words of tribute 
to Congressman BILL HARSHA, one of the 
few Republicans in Congress who has 
served longer than I have. Now, at the 
end of a long and distinguished career 
in the House, BILL Harsua has elected to 
retire. 

As ranking minority member on the 
House Public Works Committee, BILL 
has probably had an opportunity to work 
on matters of mutual interest with every 
Member on this side of the aisle, and 
not a few on the other side. I know that 
I report the common sentiment when I 
say that he has always dealt fairly with 
his colleagues and been of assistance to 
them in many matters large and small. 

As he retires from the House, I am 
sure that BILL Harsna will remain active 
and committed to the ideals he has 
espoused throughout his tenure in 
Washington. He leaves us with the re- 
spect of his colleagues and the affection 
of his many friends.@ 
© Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
Harsua will be sorely missed. 

Mr. Speaker, the retirement of BILL 
Harsa is not only a loss to this body 
and the Sixth District of Ohio, it is a 
loss to the entire country. The list of his 
legislative accomplishments and awards 
is endless. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to serve with BILL HARSHA on the Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee. Without his expertise and contri- 
butions this country would not have the 
safe, modern highway system we all en- 
joy. We would not have the economic 
development programs. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee of 
Water Resources, I can personally attest 
to his diligent work in improving and 
preserving our irreplaceable water sup- 
plies. We would not have the flood con- 
trol and water pollution control we now 
have without his efforts to clean up our 
rivers and lakes and restore them for 
the benefit of future generations. 

Brit HarsHa’s 20 years of distin- 
guished and dedicated service have made 
this land a better place for all. I am 
proud to call him my friend and wish 
him all the happiness and success in 
whatever endeavors he chooses.@ 
© Mr. NOWAK. Mr. Speaker, I wouid 
like to take this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
my good friend and colleague, BILL 
HarsHa upon his retirement from Con- 
gress. 

I had the pleasure of serving with BILL 
on the Public Works and Transporta- 
tion Committee where he has served as 
its ranking minority member for 10 
years. His dedication and untiring efforts 
in addressing issues relating to aviation, 
highways, mass transit, economic de- 
velopment, and water pollution have 
earned him the admiration and grati- 
tude of all Members. Certainly his lead- 
ership abilities, as well as his -vast 
knowledge, have been invaluable. 

Brtu’s ability to develop sound and 
meaningful legislation in what some- 
times seemed to be uncompromising cir- 
cumstances has won him the friendship 
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and respect of his colleagues from both 
Si bn the aisle. He will be sorely missed 
y all. 

On this occasion, I want to convey to 
Brit my sincere thanks for his friend- 
ship and the limitless assistance he has 
provided to me personality. I wish him 
all success and happiness as he embarks 
on new endeavors.® 
© Mr. GINN. Mr. Speaker, among those 
who will not be joining us for the open- 
ing of the 97th Congress next year will 
be our d'stinguished colleague and my 
good friend, BILL Harsua. His retirement 
after so many years of dedicated service 
is indeed well deserved, but his will be a 
loss that cannot be replaced. 

As a freshman Member of Congress 
some 8 years ago, I had the good fortune 
of coming to know BILL HARSHA as & 
fellow member of the House Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 
Despite his heavy burden of responsi- 
bilities, he found time to be a source of 
sound advice and good judgment for me, 
and I shall always remember the in- 
sights he shared with me in work of the 
Congress. 

I know that many of my colleagues will 
make mention of BILL’s list of accom- 
plishments in his long tenure of service, 
and I join in that recognition. But my 
own sense of sadness in BILL’s departure 
centers more on the fact that we in the 
Congress are about to lose more than an 
able legislator. 

With the departure of BILL HARSHA, we 
ure losing a man of fairness, honor, and 
integrity. We are losing a man with a 
priceless wealth of experience and a man 
who could always be counted on to be 
ever mindful of our collective responsi- 
bilities to the people of this great 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we will not 
have the benefit of BILL HarsHa’s leader- 
ship when the new Congress convenes, 
but I take comfort in knowing that this 
body has been made a better place as a 
result of his service. 

Brit HarsHa is a great man and good 
friend, and I hope that he will always be 
available to us as a counselor and a 
leader.@ 
© Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, when this 
Congress comes to a close later this 
week, the House will have lost some of its 
most able and important leaders. Un- 
fortunately, my good friend and colleague 
has chosen, like far too many of our 
colleagues, to retire at the end of the 
96th Congress. Bit HarsHa and his 
many contributions to this House and 
the constituents of Ohio’s Sixth Con- 
gressional District will certainly be re- 
membered with great respect and ad- 
miration. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, BILL HarsHa has played 
a key role in shaping the legislation 
under the jurisdiction of his committee. 
Although there are many bills to which 


the attention of the House could be di- 
rected, I think h‘s role in the Airline De- 
regulation Act, airline noise control, and 
highway legislation stand as some of 
his most outstanding achievements. 
Cavable and effective leadership is a 
most important asset to any committee. 
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BILL has demonstrated the importance of 
that quality. 

When the 97th Congress convenes 
next January, we will be confronted by 
an array of complex challenges. Although 
he will not be a Member of this House, I 
am hopeful that Bim will continue to 
share with us his insights and ex- 
pertise.@ 

@ Mr. ROYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise, with 
great humility, to join the many friends 
of BLL Harsna in honoring him today. 

As the ranking member of the Public 
Works and Transportation Committee, 
Bix. so often evidenced the type of lead- 
ership which we long for in Congress, 
but so rarely see. Although my tenure on 
the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee has been relatively short, I 
have had the opportunity to participate 
in some major legislation coming from 
the committee—not the least of which 
was the trucking deregulation bill which 
we passed and the President signed into 
law. Briu’s mobilizing of all conflicting 
opinions, and then working out the 
necessary compromises permitted this 
valuable piece of legislation to issue in a 
timely fashion. Where we would be with- 
out BILL’s efforts on this measure is any- 
one’s guess. 

The legacy that Br. HARSHA leaves 
spans many Congresses. I am proud to 
have served with him in this one. The 
highest honor that any Member of Con- 
gress can have is the respect of his or her 
peers. BILL HARSHA has that respect, and 
I am honored to be able to say that my 
name is jo‘ned with those here today who 
pay homage to h'm.@ 

@® Mr. CLINGER. Mr. 


Speaker, BILL 
Harsa has been more than a colleague 
to me in the 2 years that I have been 
privileged to serve with him. He has been 


a valued friend and an 
mentor. 

I have been fortunate indeed to have 
served on the Public Works and Trans- 
portation Committee under his wise and 
thoughtful leadership. His willingness to 
share his vast knowledge about public 
works and transportation policy in the 
United States with freshmen members 
such as myself has been invaluable. I 
know that I have become a more useful 
member of the committee because of his 
tutelage. 

Britt has been an outstanding ranking 
member, a willing and cooperative part- 
ner with the majority whenever possible 
but a forceful and articulate advocate 
of the minority position when necessary. 
He has mastered the complexities and 
subtleties of all matters under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction better than anyone 
I know and I am convinced that several 
pieces of crucial legislation passed the 
House solely because of the great respect 
Members have for his knowledge. 

When I served as chief counsel of 
EDA I often faced BILL HARSHA across 
the witness table at hearings, not with- 
out a great deal of trepidation. He was 
a tough, well informed but totally fair 
inquisitor. He always zeroed in on the 
weak points of my testimony and I knew 
that I had to be thoroughly prepared if 
he was on the panel. 

We will all miss the gentleman from 
Ohio enormously and the House will be 
a poorer place without him. I welcome 


invaluable 
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the opportunity to thank him for the 
many years of outstanding service to this 
body, and to wish him God speed and 
good skiing. May your moguls all be 
manageable, BILL.© 

@ Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
HarsHa had already served two terms 
when I came to Congress 16 years ago 
so that it is difficult for me to imagine 
the House or the Ohio delegation with- 
out him. With his retirement at the end 
of this session, I am certain that his 
constituents in the Sixth District, hay- 
ing been so well represented by BILL 
over the past two decades, feel the very 
same way. 

As the ranking Republican on the 
Public Works Committee, BILL HARSHA 
will be remembered for his knowledge 
and effectiveness. His cooperative nature 
served all of us well and he will surely 
be missed in that role also. 

BILL can look back over the past 20 

years with a genuine sense of pride and 
accomplishment. I respect and admire 
his decision to retire while he is still in 
his prime and wish him the very best 
in the years ahead.@ 
@® Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
among the colleagues to whom we are 
today bidding a fond farewell is the 20- 
year representative for the people of the 
Sixth District of Ohio, the Honorable 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA. 

It has been a pleasure to serve with 
BILL for 16 of those years, and I hope 
his retirement will find him among new 
and old colleagues who may also know 
that pleasure. 

BıLL has been a hard-working legis- 

lator and has left his mark on countless 
laws. I hope he will have time now to 
catch up on his favorite sports and will 
meet with as much success in those 
adventures.@ 
@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and esteemed colleague WILLIAM 
HARSHA of Ohio will be ending his serv- 
ice in this House at the conclusion of 
the 96th Congress. 

BILL HarsHA has enjoyed a distin- 
guished 20-year career in this House, 
capping a devotion to public service 
which started in 1947 when he served 
as an assistant city solicitor. 

BILL HarsHa’s wise counsel and valu- 
able insights have been among the finest 
resources of this House since he first 
arrived in 1961. 

Colleagues will probably remember 
Brit HarsHa most for his dedicated and 
effective work on the House Public Works 
and Transportation Committee, where he 
has risen to the position of ranking mi- 
nority member. 

His effective service and his. friend- 
Ship will be a sad loss for this House.@ 
© Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with so many of my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to BILLE HARSHA 
on his retirement from Congress. While 
the people of the Sixth District of Ohio 
will undoubtedly be well represented in 
the new Congress, they are losing a man 
of the highest ability and integrity. 

Over the past 20 years, BILL HARSHA 


has built a record which all Members 
envy, but few achieve. As a member of 


the Public Works and Transportation 
Committee, on which Brit is the ranking 
minority member, I have been fortunate 
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to learn a great deal from a man with a 
tremendous amount of experience and 
public service. I have come to admire 
BILL HARSHA, and above all, to respect 
him. 

The retirement of BILL HARSHA, repre- 
sents a great loss to this body and to the 
Nation. After 30 years of public service, 
BILL certainly deserves to take it easy, 
but his shoes will not be easy to fill.e® 
@ Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from Ohio, 
the Honorable DELBERT L. LATTA for tak- 
ing out this special order so that Mem- 
bers can salute our distinguished retiring 
colleague, the Honorable BILL HARSHA. I 
have had the pleasure of working with 
BILL HarsHa since I was elected to this 
body in 1968. 

During my association with BILL 
HarsHA both as a Member of Congress 
and a member of the Ohio congressional 
delegation, I have found him to be an 
outstanding legislator and committed. to 
the welfare of his constituents. Both the 
Congress and the people of the Sixth 
District of Ohio will miss his leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take a 
few minutes to point out some of BILL 
HarsHa’s achievements since he was 
elected to the 87th Congress. During his 
tenure here in the House of Representa- 
tives, BILL HarsHa has dedicated much 
of his legislative initiatives to water pol- 
lution and highway safety. He was the 
coauthor of the Water Quality Act of 
1972, the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act, the Federal Aid Highway Act, 
and the Omnibus Highway Safety Act of 
1972. He has also made great contribu- 
tions on the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation on which he 
serves as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber and the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the active role 
BILL HARSHA has taken both on the floor 
of the House and in his committee as- 
signments, this Nation is stronger. 

I join my colleagues in wishing BILL 
HarsHA every best wish in all of his future 
endeavors.® 
© Mr. KINDNESS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of BILL HARSHA is a loss both 
to his constituents as well as to his col- 
leagues here in the House, including 
those new Members who will be sworn 
in for the first time on January 5. 

There has been a huge turnover in the 
membership of the House over the last 
6 years. We have gained enthusiasm, 
optimism, and fresh thinking; yet, we 
have lost experience and wisdom that 
comes only from serving a number of 
years in this body. 

On the Public Works and Transporta- 
tion Committee, BILL HarsHa has 
part'cipated in the fulfillment of the In- 
terstate Highway System and in the at- 
tempts to clean up our waterways 
through the Clean Water Act. Most re- 
cently, he helped to shepherd through 
this House the legislation affecting 
regulation of the trucking industry. 

His knowledge of these issues and of 
the controversies that have arisen over 
the years with respect to them will be 
sorely missed bv his colleagues. I hope 
that, although he will be retired from 
the Congress, we will continue to have 
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the benefit of his wisdom on these issues 
in some capacity in the years to come. 

I might add, drawing from personal 
experience, that Birt and I represent 
adjoining districts, so I have met a num- 
ber of his constituents. They would have 
been happy to return him to Congress for 
another 20 years, and I am sure that 
they would share in the sentiments we 
express today on his behalf.e 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CAVANAUGH). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTES TO THE HONORABLE 
PETER H. KOSTMAYER AND THE 
HONORABLE RAPHAEL MUSTO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this special order today on be- 
half of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
which in times past has had as part of its 
makeup Members and colleagues of ours 
who have served 35 and 25 years, but 
through a series of circumstances and 
events, of course, the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation now is of a younger breed. With 
that thought in mind, I refer to our two 
Members who are leaving us, PETE KOST- 
MAYER and RAPHAEL Musto, after hav- 
ing served a relatively short period of 
time and who would fall in that classi- 
fication as somewhat new Members. 

Although they were somewhat new and 
served limited terms, they have been 
Members who indicated in very short or- 
der that they had a unique ability and a 
knack to get things done, to represent 
their constituencies, and to carry on the 
famous tradition of effective and joint 
action by the Pennsylvania delegation. 

I have taken the special order today 
on behalf of my two good colleagues, and 
I wish to pay tribute to Congressman 
PETE KOsTMAYER, Who will be departing 
from Congress at the end of this session. 
I wish to pay tribute also to vur mutual 
colleague, Ray MUSTO. 

Going to PETE KOSTMAYER first, he is 
a graduate of Columbia University. It is 
Obvious that he has effectively repre- 
sented the people of the Eighth District 
of Pennsylvania during his first term and 
during his second term after he was re- 
elected. As a fellow Democrat, he has 
served on the Interior Committee and on 
isd Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 

During his first term in Congress, PETE 
KOSTMAYER was honored when he was 
elected by 44 fellow freshmen Democrats 
to serve at that time on the Democratic 
Steering and Policy Committee to repre- 
sent their interests. They manifested 
their faith in Pete and indicated that he 
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would be the person who could be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of repre- 
senting them in their newness and as 
freshmen representatives in that class. 

PETE has also served on a number of 
important subcommittees in the Con- 
gress involved primarily in energy and 
the environment, including the Subcom- 
mittee on Energy and Environment 
chaired by Congressman Morris UDALL, 
and the Subcommittee on Energy, the 
Environment, and Natural Resources. 

His record indicates he is a strong en- 
vironmentalist. Pere received the Penn- 
sylvania Sierra Club's Man-of-the-Year 
Award in 1977. He has personally au- 
thored legislation to preserve a third of 
the Delaware River as a wild and scenic 
river, and he has also sponsored wilder- 
ness legislation for the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest, as well as several import- 
ant amendments to the Alaska lands 
legislation. 

But while Pere has an impressive rec- 
ord of accomplishments on behalf of the 
environment, he also believes and has 
also worked to assure that our environ- 
mental laws are implemented in a way 
that recognizes the importance of jobs, 
particularly in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. For instance, Congressman Kost- 
MAYER has sponsored legislation to give 
special depreciation benefits for invest- 
ments in pollution control equipment, 
with special deductions. As a fellow 
member of the Congressional Steel Cau- 
cus, I have had the privilege of working 
with Prete on matters concerning the 
U.S. steel industry, which is so important 
and so fundamentally a part of Penn- 
sylvania. While he has served in this 
body, he has worked closely with the steel 
industry and the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency in general to work out an 
agreement for the use of the “bubble” 
concept in his congressional district at 
United States Steel’s Fairless Works. 
That concept has been adopted today to 
pertain to various geographical areas in 
this country. 

Our colleague, Congressman Kost- 
MAYER, has also authored legislation to 
establish an employee stockownership 
plan for American workers, reimposing 
price controls on home heating oil, and 
requiring the Department of Energy to 
earmark at least 12 percent of its huge 
research and development budget to 
small business rather than just large 
corporations. 

Pete has received praise from groups 
committed to minimal Federal spending 
while at the same time demonstrating 
concern for the poor, for workers, for 
minorities, for women, and for the con- 
sumer. He has consistently supported 
programs to protect individuals from 
government and from general corporate 
abuses. 

PETE has been an active and an effec- 
tive Member while serving in the Con- 
gress in many, many areas of activities 
which I have already recognized. During 
his somewhat short tenure he has earned 
the respect of his colleagues, and he will 
certainly be missed by all. It has been my 
privilege to know and work with PETE, 
and I wish him the best in the years to 
come. 

Along with Pere Kostmayer, there is 
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another colleague whom we wish to 
honor and pay a special tribute to, and 
I refer to my good friend, RAPHAEL 
Musto, a fellow Pennsylvanian with 
whom I have worked on the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and Safety of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and who 
represents the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

He is a native son of Pennsylvania. He 
is the son of Rose Musto and the late 
State representative, James Musto, a leg- 
islator who had been long active in the 
public affairs of Pennsylvania. 

He has made a mark in Pennsylvania, 
serving in Harrisburg on behalf of all 
our colleagues and the people of Penn- 
sylvania particularly. 

RAPHAEL received his B.S. degree in ac- 
counting from Kings College in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and he served as a corporal in 
the U.S. Army from 1951 to 1953. 

His extensive involvement in civic af- 
fairs includes membership in the Knights 
of Columbus and the Greater Pittston 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a charter 
member of the Pittston Township Lions 
Club, and his membership in the Pittston 
Township Volunteer Fire Company is well 
known, RAPHAEL Musto serves on the 
board of directors of the Economic De- 
velopment Council of Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and on the Alumni Association 
of Kings College in Pennsylvania. 

Congressman Musto was elected to the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
in a special election to fill his late 
father’s unexpired term in 1971, and he 
was reelected to four consecutive terms 
in that body. While in the statehouse, 
he served on the appropriations com- 
mittee, was vice chairman of the labor 
relations committee, and also served on 
the environmental quality board. He 
brought all of that experience to this 
body. 

While in the statehouse, RAPHAEL 
sponsored black lung benefits legislation 
and was instrumental in getting cost-of- 
living increases for State black lung re- 
cipients. He was actively involved in 
expanding unemployment compensation 
benefits and has a long history of service 
to working men and women. RAPHAEL 
also supported the senior citizens proper- 
ty tax and rental rebate program to pro- 
vide rebates to needy senior citizens. 

On April 9, 1980, RAPHAEL won a special 
election to serve in the U.S. Congress. He 
was appointed to the House Education 
and Labor Committee and to the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety, which 
I have the privilege to chair. 

Having worked with RAPHAEL on the 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety, I 
can testify to his diligent attendance 
and active service. I will miss having him 
on the subcommittee as well as working 
with him as a fellow legislator and 
Pennsylvanian. It has been a privilege to 
serve with RAPHAEL, and I wish him, his 
wife Frances, and their four children the 
best in their future endeavors. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAYDOS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CAVANAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gaypos), and I commend him for 
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securing this special order to acknowl- 
edge the contributions of his two col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania. 

As the gentleman well knows, I came 
to this Congress with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. KosTMAYER), and I 
have served during the past 4 years with 
him. During that time we have become 
the closest of friends, and he has become 
in my view one of the most respected as- 
sociates and colleagues and servants of 
the people that this institution has ever 
been blessed to draw upon as a resource. 

As the gentleman has outlined, the 
really tremendous legislative and per- 
sonal accomplishments of PETER KOST- 
MAYER, the respect with which his col- 
leagues have held him, and the substan- 
tive contributions that he has made to 
the legislation of this Nation and the 
public policy of this country have been 
substantial while only serving here for 
4 years. 

I think that probably his greatest per- 
sonal achievement—and I know this is 
the event which he considers to be his 
greatest accomplishment during his serv- 
ice in this body—was the designation of 
the Delaware River as a wild and scenic 
river, thereby preserving that historic 
landmark for all future generations of 
Americans to enjoy in its original and 
natural state. Without the service of 
PETER KostTmayYer and without his unique 
talents and without the generation that 
his colleagues in this House of Repre- 
sentatives extended to him, that great 
historic treasure would have been forever 
lost to future generations of Americans. 

So it is an accomplishment which he 
can rightfully point to with great pride, 
and it is an achievement that would not 
have resulted had it not been for his 
service. 

But in my view, his service has broader 
and more significant implications for 
this country, and I think that the people 
of Pennsylvania and of the Bucks County 
area that sent PETER KosTMAYEr here can 
take great pride in the fact that they 
offered his talents and unique personality 
for service to this Nation. 

oO 1940 

In many subtler ways than the accom- 
plishment of the designation of the Del- 
aware River as a wild and scenic river, 
PETER KOSTMAYER has served his country 
and served the people of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. He is a student of Abraham 
Lincoln but he is, more than that, a kin- 
ship spirit of that great American in that 
he br ngs to the service of the people a 
sensitivity about each individual's aspi- 
rations, each individual's dreams and he 
himself embodies a vision of this country 
that seeks to move our Nation and, 
therefore, mankind in a direction of ul- 
timate advancement and of individual 
achievement, of individual dignity, of the 
enhancement of every member of our so- 
ciety and of the establishment of a sys- 
tem of society which assures the equality 
of opportunity for every member and the 
maximum of opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their talents. their contribu- 
tion and their enriched lives. 

I think it is that more profound sense 
of service and mission thet ultimately 
will signify the service of Peter Kost- 
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MAYER to this Congress, this country and 
to the peop.e of Pennsylvania. 

I think it is unfortunate that in the 
most recent election his services were not 
acknowledged. I think that this setback 
for him and really for this institution 
and for the country will be a temporary 
one. I think that in the future history 
of this country PETER KoSTMAYER has & 
significant role to play. If he does not 
return here, he will certainly return in 
some other fashion to serve the people 
of this country. 

It has been an honor and a pleasure 
for me to serve with him during the pe- 
riod of time that I have elso served in 
this body. I think his service will stand 
as a monument to integrity and sincer- 
ity throughout the entire future history 
of this great Nation of ours. 

I commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for taking this period of time 
to acknowledge the service of his two 
colleagues from Pennsylvania. Indeed, 
their service has been meaningful to this 
country and to the people of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I wish to thank my col- 
league from Nebraska for his pointed and 
informative remarks. 

At this time, I would continue to point 
out that on April 9, 1980, Ray Musto won 
a special election to serve in the U.S. 
Congress and he was appointed at that 
time to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, serving on the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee. He championed, as he 
did in the State House of Pennsylvania, 
black lung legislation in all of its rami- 
fications and all of the changes, and the 
recent changes that were made in that 
most humane and most important leg- 
islation as it affects those who suffer from 
black lung and those who were destined 
in the past to live in abject poverty. 


Before that, and for the many other 
accomplishments and dedications of Ray 
Musto, one of which no less was the fact 
that he was always available to make a 
quorum to put into operation our com- 
mittee system, he would always respond 
and was a very sensitive legislator, sec- 
ond to none. I shall personally miss him 
on the subcommittee, and working with 
him, as I did my good friend. Pete Kost- 
MAYER. Again, I allude to the fact that 
the Pennsylvania delegation is now a 
young delegation, counterdistinguished 
from its historical background when it 
was considered an older, influential del- 
egation. Things are moving in the right 
direction. Seniority is manifesting itself 
and we hope again to reach those heights 
as in the past as an effective and cohe- 
sive type of delegation as our history in- 
dicates. 


At this time I yield to my good friend 
and colleague. the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. BAILEY). 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment Congressman JOE GAY- 
pos for taking this special order on be- 
half of PETE KOSTMAYER and Ray MUSTO. 
Pete is a fellow with whom I frequently 
found myself in disagreement on philo- 
sophic issues but he was a gentleman 
who ws consistently very. very honest 
and displayed a great deal of personal 
and intellectual integrity in his treat- 
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ment of issues. He would always let you 
know where he stood. He argued and de- 
fended his positions very, very well and 
I think we are going to miss the voice of 
someone who had the courage when it 
was unpopular to take stands that gen- 
erally did not coincide with what the 
conventional wisdom would otherwise 
dictate. He was a diligent, extremely 
hard-working Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. We will miss him not 
only here, but we will miss him in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Ray Musto is a fellow I did not get to 
know very well politically, I suppose. It 
is very unfortunate that he did not have 
enough time to spend here to establish 
the kind of record that indications were 
he would establish. He was an ardent 
and very strong supporter of labor in- 
terests represented in his district. He 
represented them very, very well for the 
short period of time he was here. I did 
get to know him personally better than 
I did politically. He was a fine and honest 
gentleman. I think we are going to miss 
him a great, great deal. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I thank my colleague. 
At this time I yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. WEIss). 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman very much for yielding to me. 
I want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman for taking this special order 
that we might pay our respects to two 
colleagues who will not be with us in the 
97th Congress, but who have the admira- 
tion and the respect of all of us who had 
the occasion to work with them. 

Ray Musto has been here only 
briefly but during the course of time he 
has been in the Congress and in the 
House of Representatives he has demon- 
strated his willingness and capacity to 
perform the necessary work and to go 
beyond the necessary work on behalf of 
his constituents and on behalf of the 
Nation. 

PETER KOSTMAYER and I arrived in 
Congress at the same time. We were both 
elected in the 1976 election and were 
Members of the 95th Congress. 

Peter was one of those who very quiet- 
ly and very effectively became involved 
jn, I think, some of the major concerns 
that not only the people of his district 
have but people across the country have. 

I had occasion to spend many sum- 
mers along the Delaware where my 
brother had a home in the Port Jervis 
area and for years we have been hearing 
about the destruction of Tocks Island 
which is going to be imminent. The 
people in the surrounding area thought 
there was really very little they could do 
about saving that great scenic area. It 
was not until PETER KOSTMAYER took the 
issue up after his arrival here that he 
was able to offer and then get adopted 
legislation preserving a third of the 
Delaware River as a wild and scenic 
river and, therefore, blocking the Tocks 
Island Dam which wou'd have. in fact, 
destroyed a great portion of that river 
which is used by canoeists and river and 
wild life enthusiasts continuously. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the privilege of 
serving with PETER KosTMAYER on the 
Government Information and Individual 
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Rights Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations. The thing 
that impressed me in my service on that 
committee is that he had a full and 
constant appreciation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America and 
the Bill of Rights and was very, very sen- 
sitive to any effort to impinge on the 
rights of the people as far as the Consti- 
tution was concerned. 
C 1950 


We have a tendency sometimes in this 
body and indeed as people of the Nation 
to be very sensitive and concerned about 
property rights, tut we very often tend 
to forget that this country really differs 
from most other countries on the face of 
the Earth because of its commitment to 
the liberty and freedom of its people; 
and that is safeguarded only because we 
have a Constitution which sets forth 
those rights. 

PETER KOSTMAYER never forgot the 
Constitution, and I think that for me 
the great contribution that he made to 
this body was in helping to preserve the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and mak- 
ing sure that erosion did not take place 
and that he was able to warn against, to 
stand up against whatever seemed to be 
a popular effort to erode even unwit- 
tingly the Constitution. 

I think that All Americans who are 
concerned about the liberty and free- 
dom of this country and about having a 
Constitution to hand down to future gen- 
erations have reason to be proud of the 
service that Peter KostMayer performed 
in the House of Representatives. 

I know that we are going to miss him 
because of his continued and constant 
dedication to matters of basic and fun- 
damental importance to the people of 
this country. I know that we will eagerly 
await his return either to this body or to 
whatever other arena of public service 
that he may feel that he wants to as- 
pire to. 

I know that the people of his district 
received the most ample representation 
that is possible to get. I know that they 
will want to in fact make use of his tal- 
ents for public service again. 

Again, I want to thank our colleague 
from Pennsylvania for taking this time. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I now yield to my col- 
league from California (Mr. Waxman). 

Mr. WAXMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and express my com- 
mendation to him in taking out this 
time for a special order to pay tribute to 
our colleague, Peter Kostmayer, who is 
leaving. 

At this last week of the legislative ses- 
sion, it is not uncommon to pay tribute 
to those Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who are in fact leaving after 
their period of service here. We have 
heard during this week tributes paid to 
people who have had a long period of 
time in which they have contributed 
much to the legislation that has gone 
through the Congress of the United 
States. We are now paying tribute to a 
gentleman who has only served for 4 
years, whose time and service to the 
country, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, has been cut short in 
this last election. His accomplishments 
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of these 4 years are many. They have 
been articulated well by those who have 
preceding me in speaking. 

Certainly his work as an environmen- 
talist and his preservation of the Del- 
aware River is a continuing tribute to 
the effect with which he handled his 
legislative affairs. 

His effective work in the area of ethics 
in pointing the direction for those of us 
in public office to take, standards to 
which we ought to be sworn to uphold, 
were matters that brought to him great 
credit and pointed to all of us the direc- 
tion that we ought to be taking in im- 
proving the integrity of this House and 
the public respect, earning back the pub- 
lic respect for this institution. 

I feel that the tribute that we pay to 
kim is not so much for the past 4 years 
of service, as great as they may have 
been, but the tribute that we pay to 
PETER KOSTMAYER as an individual who 
offers so much yet to this country. 

I have no doubt in my mind that 
PETER Kostmayer, whether he returns to 
this House or goes into some other po- 
sition, will be a source of constant pride 
for those of us who have known him and 
worked with him and cherished his 
friendship. 

He will continue to uphold those very 
high standards of personal integrity that 
he brought as a Member of the House of 
Representatives here in the last 4 years, 

I know that he will continue to set 
forth for all of us a standard of accom- 
Dlishment that will be an inspiration to 
those of us who have known him and to 
those who will study all he has accom- 
plished in his career. 

He was and is a student of American 
history, as our friend JOHN CavanaucH 
from Nebraska has pointed out, and it 
is in that study of American history, I 
know he has a deep appreciation not 
only of this institution, but of this Na- 
tion, all it has stood for in the past and 
all that it can mean in the future. 

I join my colleagues in wishing PETER 
KOSTMAYER the best for his future and 
the realization that the future for him 
will be one which will bring much hap- 


.piness to him and continued service from 


him to this Nation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GAYDOS. I thank my colleague 
from California. 

I know, in conclusion, that I speak on 
behalf of my colleague, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. CLAUSEN), who is 
very active in the Steel Caucus, that the 
services of these two colleagues of ours 
are going to be quite sorely missed. They 
were very active in the Steel Caucus. I 
have from some of the senior Members 
had descriptions of the Steel Caucus 
entered into the Recorp to the effect 
that the Steel Caucus is one of the most 
effective caucuses and organizations in 
these Halls of Congress. 


We have dealt with a very complicated 
issue in that Steel Caucus. We have ac- 
complished much by having a very close 
association with the administration. 
Hopefully, we will keep that in being 
with the new administration. 

We were very active in helping to pass 
and to interpret and to amend the Trade 
Act of last year, a very complicated sub- 
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ject matter. I think the record speaks for 
itself. Great accomplishments in a very 
sensitive area. 

For these two gentlemen to leave at 

this time, it is going to be somewhat of a 
setback, but we hope to replace them with 
other active colleagues. 
@ Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to my colleague PETER 
KOSTMAYER. I treasure my friendship 
with Representative KoSTMAYER. 

PETER KOSTMAYER is an outstanding 
human being—principled, ethical, car- 
ing. and conscientious. Likewise, he is a 
superb legislator—intelligent, accessible, 
reasonable, and responsible. 

But the most important thing to be 
said about Peter is that he pursued his 
responsibilities as a Representative with 
the utmost enthusiasm, energy, and 
dedication. 

Harry S. Truman once said: 

I studied the lives of great men and 
famous women, and I found that the men 
and women who got to the top were those 
who did the jobs they had in hand, with 
everything they had of energy and enthu- 
slasm and hard work. 


PETER KOSTMAYER will decide at some 
point in the future to again offer him- 
self for public service. His future con- 
stituents will benefit from the diligent 
hard work of a gifted human being. I 
wish you PETER all good things in what- 
ever course your life takes. It was my 
honor to serve with you, to know you, 
and to learn from you.® 
è Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in honoring 
Congressmen PETER KOSTMAYER and 
RAPHAEL Musto, two distinguished mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania delegation who 
will not be returning to the House after 
the 96th Congress. 

Though Ray Musto has not been with 
us long, in his months of work in the 
House he has been of great service to 
his colleagues and his constituents. He 
showed the true strength of his char- 
acter by accepting a difficult task and 
completing it well. 

PETE KOSTMAYER’s presence will also 
be missed in the years ahead. His brief 
4-year tenure as the Representative 
from the Eighth District of Pennsyl- 
vania was productive and he can take 
pride in his accomplishments as he 
leaves this body. 

To both of these Pennsylvanians I 
extend my best wishes for much health 
and happiness in the years to come.@ 
è Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hate 
to see PETER KOSTMAYER leaving this 
House. Peter has given much to the 
House during his two terms. This body 
can never have enough men of his cali- 
ber, intelligence, and commitment. In 
whatever debate he might be participat- 
ing, Peter always made a real contribu- 
tion and often raised points that all too 
many House Members would rather not 
face up to. His commitment to environ- 
mental protection is well respected, and 
it will leave its mark on this Nation. And 
he was not afraid to search out waste— 
even in the operations of the Congress 
itself—and to work for its elimination. 
His constituents and the American tax- 
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payers had a Representative on their side 
in PETE KOSTMAYER. 

And, fortunately for all of us, the re- 
sults of the last election have not les- 
sened his commitment or his willingness 
to fight for what he is convinced is right. 
That is clearly evidenced by the active 
role he is continuing to play on behalf of 
the rights of States in the licensing of 
nuclear waste sites within their borders. 

The people of Pennsylvania were for- 

tunate to have PETER KosTMAYER stand- 
ing up for them in the House, and I am 
lucky to have a terrific friend in that 
same man. PETER will be missed in the 
Halls of Congress, but I know we all wish 
him the very best.@ 
@ Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Pennsylvania and the House 
of Representatives will not have the serv- 
ice of two distinguished public servants 
in the next session of Congress. Ray 
Musto and PETE KOSTMAYER will be leav- 
ing public life, and this body will be 
depleted of two of its most valuable 
resources. 

In a relatively short period of time, 
Ray Musto established himself as a 
hard-working, dedicated, and active 
Member of the House. Stepping into a 
tough situation, Ray proved to be more 
than’ equal to the task, and he served 
the people of Pennsylvania with honor 
and distinction. We have certainly bene- 
fited from his presence in the 96th Con- 
gress, and I sincerely hope that he will 
continue to work for the people of our 
Nation in his future endeavors. 

It has also been my pleasure to work 
with Pete KosTMAYER during the past 4 
years. He has capably represented Penn- 
sylvania’s Eighth Congressional District, 
attending to his constituents’ needs as 
well as always being well prepared on all 
legislative matters. He has truly contrib- 
uted to his Government, and I am grate- 
ful for his hard work and sacrifices. 

Many good public servants are depart- 
ing from Congress, but we will miss none 
more than Ray Musto and PETE KOST- 
MAYER.@ 
© Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate my colleague, Mr. Gaycos, 
for making this time available and pro- 
viding us an opportunity to express pub- 
licly our appreciation to PETER KOST- 
MAYER and RAPHAEL Musto for their serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. 

In their own areas of special legisla- 
tive interests, both of these Members 
distinguished themselves by working dili- 
gently for those policies that they felt 
would be in the best interest of the 
Nation. While I did not always agree 
with their point of view, I do compli- 
ment them on their dedication and their 
willingness to tackle forthrightly some 
of the tough issues of the time. 


I join with the other Members of the 
House in wishing the best for PETE and 
RAPHAEL in the years ahead. Their pub- 
lic service in this body has not and will 
not go unnoticed.@ 

@ Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I think I speak on behalf of 
all environmentalists when I say that 
PETER KOSTMAYER will be greatly missed 
when we begin the 97th Congress. PETER 
has been a champion of legislation which 
calls for the production of safe and clean 
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enengy. He has fashioned and supported 
bills which protect our last remaining 
wild rivers. No doubt, good reason fo) 
Pennsylvania’s Sierra Club to name him 
Man of the Year in 1977. 

Peter has advocated the wise and 
prudent use of our natural resources, not 
the usual cry we hear so often pleading 
for more domestic production of 
energy—at any cost. This theme has 
formed an interesting coalition of fiscal 
conservatives with liberal environmen- 
talists. 

Peter was the author of the bill, now 
law, which placed 114 miles or approxi- 
mately one-third of the Delaware River 
under the protection of the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. This courageous act 
was accomplished after Congress had 
authorized the construction of the Tocks 
Island Dam. I have been working to 
place the Stanislaus River in California 
under the protection of this very same 
act, because of the limited economic and 
energy benefits consumers will receive 
at an outrageous cost. PeTer’s work on 
the Tocks Island Dam has served as an 
inspiration to me and others in this 
quest. The huge Tocks Island Dam was 
not cost efficient and would have wasted 
more taxpayers’ money to complete the 
project, while destroying the magnificent 
Delaware River. Our great-grand- 
children will enjoy the wonders of the 
river, thanks to PETER KOSTMAYER.© 
@ Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in his all- 
too-brief time of service in the House 
of Representatives, PETE KOSTMAYER 
stamred himself as a man of outstanding 
ability and promise. We were particularly 
fortunate on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to have the benefit of 
his questioning intellect in our delibera- 
tions. 

Iam sure that we will be hearing much 
more from Pete in the years to come and 
I wish him well in whatever he chooses 
to do.® 
è Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleagues in ex- 
pressing their respect for and gratitude 
to our friend, PETER H. Kostmayer, of 
Pennsylvania’s Eighth District. 

Congressman KosTMAYER has distin- 
guished himself as an able Member of the 
95th and 96th Congresses by outstanding 
service on the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee chaired by our esteemed 
friend Jack Brooks and on the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
chaired by our distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Morris UDALL. 

Like Congressman KosTMAYER, I began 
my congressional service in the 95th 
Congress and, like him, it has been my 
privilege to be a member of the House 
Interior Committee during the Carter 
administration during which great 
strides have been made in dealing with 
environmental issues. Some of the issues 
include: The Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act, which is to be 
signed into law tomorrow by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; offshore 
mining; disposal of nuclear waste; the 
Northwest power bill; and wilderness 
legislation affecting several States. In 
the forging of each of these measures. 
Congressman KosTMAYER has labored 
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diligently and the end product has his 
mark upon it. 

The residents of Pennsylvania’s Eighth 
District can be truly proud of Congress- 
man KOSTMAYER for his foresight and the 
courageous application of his energies. 
He has certainly been a competent advo- 
cate on the floor of the House. 

Congressman PETER KOSTMAYER Will be 
missed here in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is my personal hope that he will 
be able to return again to serve in the 
Congress of the United States where he 
has proved himself a qualified and capa- 
ble lawmaker.@® 
@ Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound personal regret that I note 
that PETER KOSTMAYER will not be re- 
turning to the 97th Congress. 

I have admired Peter KOSTMAYER from 
the very moment that he came to this 
body in 1976. I have been honored to 
serve with him on the Government Op- 
erations Committee where his diligent 
work was very evident in hearings and 
in markup. 

PETER KOSTMAYER, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia University, has before him a very 
splendid career. We have the hope that 
the career of this young and promising 
individual will include a further period 
of service in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I and the many, many friends of PETER 
KostMaYer in this body wish him every 
continued success as a new phase of his 
already distinguished career begins.® 
@ Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, PETER 
KosTMAYER came to Congress almost 4 
years ago as one of the bright lights of 
the 95th Congress, having won in a dis- 
trict long represented by a Republican. 
This year the tidal wave that swept the 
country carried PETER off as well. 

I had the pleasure and privilege of 
serving with PETER on the Interior Com- 
mittee where his contributions were 
imaginative, thoughtful and altogether 
useful, especially in the field of nuclear 
power. 

PETER is a young man and I am sure 
he has a splendid career ahead of him. I 
wish him well in whatever he under- 
takes, but I hope he will choose to con- 
tinue in public service, where he has so 
much to offer.@ 
© Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to participate in this tribute to 
our distinguished colleagues PETER KOST- 
MAYER and RAPHAEL Musto, with whom 
I have had the pleasure of serving dur- 
ing the 96th Congress. 

PETE KostMayeEnr’s efforts on behalf of 
consumers and his dedication to the 
people of Pennsylvania's Eighth Con- 
gressional District during his 4 years of 
service stand as the best testament of 
all. 

When I first arrived here, Pete KOST- 
MAYER was helpful to me in every way. 
This fine public servant will be missed in 
the Halls of Congress, but I know that 
his presence on the public scene will 
continue. Our Nation cannot afford to 
lose the talents of such a valued leader. 

My friend and colleague, Ray Musto, 
brought warmth and wisdom to our del- 


egation and this Chamber. His sparkling 
personality and enthusiasm for public 


service are surpassed by no one. I know 
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Ray is a very caring person and that 
colored all of his work here. His coop- 
erativeness within the Pennsylvania 
delegation helped us to reach decisions 
amicably. I will miss Ray but I know his 
efforts on behalf of the public will not 
cease when he leaves this House. 

Mr. Speaker, these are two fine gen- 
tlemen and colleagues. I join their other 
friends and coworkers in the House 
when I wish them well in their future 
endeavors. They represent the finest 
qualities of public servants.@ 


© Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in . 


tribute to the Honorable RAPHAEL MUSTO, 
who is retiring at the close of the 96th 
Congress. 

RAPHAEL Musto has given almost 10 
years of dedicated and devoted service to 
his constituents in Pennsylvania, both as 
a Congressman and as a representative 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature, where 
he served on the appropriations com- 
mittee and the environmental quality 
board, and was the vice chairman of the 
labor relations committee. 

In the House of Representatives, 
RAPHAEL served as a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
his diligent efforts there proved to be 
most beneficial to the citizens of this 
Nation. 

RAPHAEL is a fine legislator and a dis- 
tinguished leader, and he will be missed 
by his colleagues here in the Congress as 
well as by his constituents in the lith 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
whom he has served so well. 

I extend to RAPHAEL Musto my best 
wishes for continued success in all of his 
endeavors in the years ahead.® 
@ Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
individuals who will be leaving this body 
at the end of the week, there are few 
whom I will miss as much as Pete Kost- 
MAYER. 

Pete and I both came to Congress in 
1977, and we immediately began working 
together on efforts to bring needed re- 
forms to the House. We had some im- 
portant successes, but one of the most 
rewarding aspects of the fight for me 
was the beginning of a strong friendship 
with PETE. That friendship has main- 
tained itself over the past few years, and 
I hope it will continue for many years to 
come. 

During these few years, PETE has been 
one of the most effective and well-re- 
spected Members of this body, and I have 
been particularly impressed with h's 
work on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I was grateful for his 
taking time earlier this year to attend a 
hearing in my district so that he could 
listen to my constituents’ views on a bill 
of great importance to them. This was 
just one example of the dedication PETE 
showed to his work, and his commitment 
to providing his constituents with effec- 
tive representation was equally strong. 

Mr. Speaker, PETE KOSTMAYER is still 
a young man with tremendous talents, 
and I know he has a great future ahead 
of him. His departure is very sad for me 
personally and a great loss for the Con- 
gress and the Nation. But his own life 
will continue, and I wish him all the best 
in the years to come. I am sure my col- 
leagues join me in that wish.e 
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@ Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to participate in this special or- 
der today, to honor two distinguished 
Members of this House, PETE KosTMAYER 
and Ray Musto, both of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

I have come to know of these men 
well; I value their friendship and will 
miss them both when the 97th Congress 
convenes next month. 

PETE KOSTMAYER and I came to Con- 
gress in 1976. We served together on the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
In the 4 short years he has served the 
people of the Eighth District of Penn- 
sylvania, PETE was a strong voice for 
high ethical standards in this body, and 
he returned frequently to his district to 
deal with the personal concerns of his 
constituents. 

Regardless of the fact that he was de- 
feated in this year’s election, PETE re- 
mains a promising figure, who I am sure 
will continue to express his views and 
speak out as a leader in his State and 
Nation. 

Ray Musto, who has represented the 
11th District of Pennsylvania for a little 
over a year, will certainly be missed. Ray 
and I share a special- concern for the 
individuals who will be called upon in 
the coming years to bear the brunt of 
this Nation’s greater reliance on domes- 
tic energy sources, the coal miner. 

As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee, Ray spoke out and 
worked for the coal miners of this Na- 
tion, and I know his leadership in this 
area will certainly be missed. 

Mr. Speaker, the States of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania border on one 
another. In many cases our concerns are 
similar. I regret the loss of these two 
fine Members, because our working re- 
lationship was a good one, and I felt 
progress was being made in major issues 
because of their presence here. I wish 
both PETE and Ray the best, and hope to 
see them from time to time.e@ 
® Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, this House 
will lose a valuable voice for the people 
at the end of the 96th Congress when 
PETER KOSTMAYER of Pennsylvania’s 
Eighth District concludes his congres- 
sional career. 

I have had the pleasure and privilege 
of working side by side with PETE KOST- 
MAYER on the Government Operations 
Committee, an experience through which 
I have developed the deepest respect for 
his performance of his duties. 

PETER KOSTMAYER served with distinc- 
tion in this House, bringing with him a 
fresh and youthful viewpoint along with 
the ability to effectively articulate the 
issues he felt were most important to 
the Nation and his constituents. 

I feel certain that PETER KOSTMAYER 
will again be urged by his many friends 
to take up his career in public service 
where his talents can be such a valuable 
contribution to society and look forward 


eagerly to the day when we can again 
work together.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
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revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of the special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


A TRIBUTE TO BOB WILSON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr: BURGENER) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the new 97th Congress is sworn in on 
January 5, 1981, it will be the first time 
that our colleague Bos Witson of Cali- 
fornia’s 41st Congressional District will 
not raise his hand and take the oath of 
office as a Member of this House since 
January 3, 1953. 

As we all know—and deeply regret— 
for the good of the order—and the Re- 
public—Bos is voluntarily retiring after 
28 years of unbroken, unselfish, and 
highly distinguished service to his dis- 
trict and our Nation as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

I claim some small personal credit for 
Bos WItson coming to Congress—and 
I am very proud of this. I claim it is my 
major contribution to the good of the 
Republic—some of my critics claim it is 
my only contribution. 

But in any event, I was a member of a 
small committee of five or six people 
who—in 1952—were active in San Diego 
in both the Young Republicans and the 
nonpartisan junior chamber of com- 
merce—which, incidentally included Bos 
Witson—who was then president of the 
San Diego Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The mission of this small com- 
mittee was to find the most capable, 
competent, and electable Republican 
candidate to seek our party’s nomina- 
tion for Congress in what was then Cali- 
fornia’s 30th District. At that time Cali- 
fornia had 30 seats in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, as opposed to the pres- 
ent 43. 

The task of our small committee was 
not difficult at all. In spite of Bos WIL- 
son’s plea that someone else would be 
better, and except for Wiison’s vote, the 
committee was unanimous—Bos WILSON 
would run. As history now reveals, he 
went on to win the nomination—then to 
win the general election—and along with 
Dwight D. Eisehower, he took up his new 
duties in January of 1953. He has been 
reelected for the 13 succeeding Con- 
gresses—14 times in all—from the 83d 
Congress up to, and including the 96th— 
14 elections—28 years of service. 

Other speakers today will touch upon 
Bos’s distinguished career on the Armed 
Services Committee—he had the good 
fortune to be appointed as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee as a 
freshman. As it now turns out—no one 
would question that the “good fortune” 
of that appointment turned out to be the 
Nation’s “good fortune” since Bos WIL- 
son has become not only nationally 
known, but internationally known, for 
his commitment to a U.S. defense capa- 
bility second to none in the world. 

Let me instead mention the kind of a 
private citizen Bos Witson was—which 
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indeed would clearly indicate the factors 
that motivated the good people of his dis- 
trict to select him to represent them, not 
only that first time in the elections of 
1952, but in all the succeeding 13 Con- 
gresses up to the present time. 

Bos Witson gave freely and unstint- 
ingly of his personal time to community 
service. The list of civic organizations in 
which he was active—in fact serving at 
one time or another as president of most 
of them—is too numerous to list in these 
proceedings. Let me just highlight a few 
of his outstanding contributions to our 
community. 

As an activist in the San Diego Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, he led a major 
project to gain long overdue public rec- 
ognition for John J. Montgomery, the 
“forgotten man of aviation.” John J. 
Montgomery made a successful non- 
powered glider flight from Otay Mesa in 
San Diego County on March 17, 1884— 
years before the Wright Brothers’ his- 
toric powered flight of 1903. 

He persuaded a major Hollywood movie 
studio to do a documentary film on this 
historic flight—the profits from which 
were donated to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Because of Bos Witson’s ef- 
forts, a large historic marker is now on 
the site of the Montgomery flight. 

On the political side—Bos has been 
a political activist long before he was 
persuaded by his friends to seek office 
himself. Two of his principal efforts come 
to mind. He was campaign manager in 
the initial campaign of the late Mr. Don 
Keller, who served with distinction as 
district attorney for San Diego County 
for many years. 

In 1952, long before Bos ever dreamed 
of becoming a candidate himself, he led 
one of the national movements to “draft” 
Eisenhower to run for the Republican 
nomination for President of the United 
States. Bos—along with another San 
Diegan, Elliott Cushman—wrote and 
producted a tabloid-size newspaper of 
the highest professional quality. This 
newspaper, several hundred thousand 
copies, was distributed to opinion and 
party leaders all over the United States. 
The cost, time, talent and energy was 
all donated by Bos and his partner. His 
dedication to good government is un- 
questioned, unreserved, unselfish, and 
was established long before he became 
a candidate for public office. His service 
as chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee from 1962 
to 1973 is legendary. 

I knew Bos for several years before he 
became a candidate. We worked together 
in business—he, as a young advertising 
executive and I, as a real estate man 
whose employer always retained the firm, 
with which Bos was associated, for 
years. My personal admiration and deep 
friendship for Bos began in 1947—some 
33 years ago. This friendship is one I 
have treasured, and always will. 

I know that Bos Witson and his good 
wife, Shirley, will enjoy many years of 
new challenges. He will not “retire’”—he 
never would. He will, I trust, enjoy a 
richly deserved, and less demanding, new 
and rewarding lifestyle. 

The House—and this Nation—is better 
because Bos WILSON gave 28 years of his 
life to all of us. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that one of the most missed Members 
of the 97th Congress will be Representa- 
tive Bos Witson of California. 

As I contemplate his leaving, I think 
back to my own election to the 88th Con- 
gress when Bos was chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. He answered my many questions 
straight arrow—with no holds barred. 
From that time on, Bos was a friend— 
a man of consideration on whom I could 
rely on for candor and sound advice. 

These attributes have special signifi- 
cance to me because of my recent suc- 
cession to Bos as “dean” of the Califor- 
nia Republican delegation and in this 
capacity, Bos will always stand as a per- 
sonal source of inspiration—a man of 
impeccable integrity, a sense of fairness 
and a full commitment to the cause and 
principles that are embodied in our 
great Constitution. 

In his capacity as ranking minority 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Bos Witson has provided me 
with a unique opportunity for access 
while at the same time providing me with 
his knowledge, insight, and understand- 
ing which has been of enormous help to 
me over the years. 

I can honestly say that there have 
been very few legislative problems of 
particular interest to my district which 
did not receive expeditious consideration. 

Bos has contributed 28 years of dedi- 
cated service to the people of San Diego, 
the people of California and the entire 
Nation. Over these years, Bos has been 
a landmark of unquestioned ability, 
warmth, kindness, and friendship which 
will be missed by his many friends on 
both sides of the aisie. The large number 
of awards and commendations he has re- 
ceived will serve as living testimony to 
this great and congenial Congressman 
from California. I have indeed been for- 
tunate to have served with Bos in the 
House of Representatives and the people 
of my State will long remember and ap- 
preciate his service to the Nation. We 
will miss you, Bos, and wish you and 
Shirley much happiness and continued 
success in your retirement. 

Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BaDHAM) . 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I thank the 
gentleman particularly as my good 
friend for taking this special order for 
one of our finest Congressmen ever, the 
Honorable Bos WILSON of San Diego. 


Bos WILSON was one of the first Con- 
gressmen I ever met; in fact, he was the 
second Congressman I ever met, one of 
my predecessors being the first, Jim Utt, 
who was a classmate of Bos Witson back 
in the 1952-53 class. Jim Utt told me, as 
one of my counselors, that if I ever 
needed anything in the Congress to be 
sure and talk to Bos WILSON. 

It was some years after that that I 
met and had the pleasure of meeting 
with Bos Witson when he was the chair- 
man of RNCC, as has been said. At that 
time he was doing everything he could 
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to bring more Republicans to the Con- 
gress. Bos, I will have to say, is doing a 
better job all the time. We are gaining 
more and I hope soon we will have even 
more; but Bos has been an inspiration 
and a guiding light to me. 

I will have to say that prior to my 
arriving to take membership in the 95th 
Congress, I counseled with Bos Witson 
and he guided me in the ways that I 
should go, hopefully, and recommended 
very highly and very strongly to me that 
I should become a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which I did 
with his help and it is something that I 
will never regret as long as I have the 
privilege to represent an area of Cali- 
fornia in this august body. 

Bos has been the ranking member of 
the Armed Services Committee for some 
years; indeed, all the years that I have 
been in the Congress. I can say for sure 
that Bos WıLson is respected as our 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(CLAIR BURGENER) said, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but nationally and, indeed, inter- 
nationally, for the strong posture that 
he has advocated and maintained for the 
defense of our country. 

I am sure that Bos when he leaves the 
Halls of Congress will not be leaving 
service to his country or to the defense 
of his country, but will, indeed give 
counsel and advice to the Halls of Con- 
gress and to the bodies that work to pro- 
vide by our industrial base a strong de- 
fense for this country. 

I think Bos who has served 28 years 
in the Halls of Congress will have at 
least as outstanding a career outside the 
Halls of Congress as he and Shirley en- 
joy the years that will come in business 
and in pleasure. 


I would just say to Bos that Anne and 
I have enjoyed the friendship, the coun- 
sel, the guidance, and all that has gone 
with serving in the Congress with Bos 
WILSON. 

Again I thank the gentleman for tak- 
ing this special order to honor a great 
Californian. 

Mr. BURGENER. I thank my colleague 
for his contribution. 


I yield to the gentlem&n from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLTE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I participated a little earlier in tribute 
to the Honorable Sam Devine and BILL 
HarsHa from my own State of Ohio. 
When I heard that a tribute was going 
to be paid to Bos Witson through this 
special order which the gentleman has 
taken, for which we all compliment him, 
I decided that I would stick around and 
put in 2 cents worth on behalf of Bos 
Wrtson, too. 

oO 2010 

I guess many of us here in Congress 
owe to some degree a vote oi thanks and 
a debt of gratitude to Bos WILSON for 
helping us come here. He was chairman 
of the House Republican Campaign 
Committee when I first ran for Congress 
in 1966. I will say that he was very help- 
ful, especially in what we call early-on 
money, which helped me get started. I 
think I would be remiss if I did not 
thank him for helping me in my election 
bid that year. 
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has been, according to my obser- 
Perek an extremely effective and dedi- 
cated Congressman. He has been dedi- 
cated to the cause of good government. 
His work on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has been significant as far as the 
defense of this country is concerned and, 
as the gentleman in the well has said 
he is recognized as one of the true ex- 
perts in the field of national defense by 
the leaders of our country as well as by 
the leaders of other countries in the 
free world. His record of accomplish- 
ment and achievement will long be re- 
membered and appreciated. si 

will be missed by his presence 
oe but his presence here will be noted 
and long remembered for what he did 
here and for the good he has done for 
the country. It has been an honor for 
me to serve in the Congress of the United 
States with Bos WILSON. - 

Marjorie and I wish Bos and Shirley 
much happiness in whatever endeavor 
they choose to participate in in the 
future. 

Mr. BURGENER. I thank my col- 
league. i 

At this time I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from California (Mr. 
ANDERSON) . 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to join with my col- 
leagues in saying farewell to my good 
friend and colleague from California, 
the Honorable BoB WILSON. After 28 
years of distinguished and unblemished 
service to his constituents and the Na- 
tion, Bos has decided not to seek re- 
election. 

Bos WıLson is a gentleman. He has 


never let partisanship interfere with the 
work of this Chamber. As the ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee, he has demonstrated his 
keen ability time and again to address 
the problems which this Nation faces. I 


shall personally miss his friendship, 
wise counsel, and powerful advocacy of 
measures which not only benefit the 
State of California but also the rest of 
the country. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the Cali- 
fornia State delegation is the largest 
and most diverse group in the House. 
Yet, with the collaboration and team- 
work of all 43 members we have been 
quite successful in our efforts on behalf 
of the State. As the ranking member of 
the delegation it was Bos who played 
a key role in assuring the success of 
many of these efforts. 

Certainly, if Bos had decided to seek 
reelection to the 97th Congress, his con- 
stituents in the 41st District would have, 
as they have done in the past, reelected 
him by a comfortable margin. It has 
been a rewarding personal experience 
for me to have known Bos as a colleague 
and I am honored to have served with 
him. 

My wife Lee joins me in congratulat- 
ing Bos on 28 years of outstanding pub- 
lic service in Congress, and wish he and 
his wife, Shirley, and their three chil- 
dren well in all their future endeavors. 

Mr. BURGENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the late George Andrews, 
our former colleague from Alabama, 
used to say that there were only two 
ways to get out of this Chamber or out 
of this House and both had to do with a 
box. I would say that our friend Bos 
Witson has defeated the system. He is 
going out under his own power, of his 
own free will, into a future I think that 
will continue to have very much to do 
with service to this Nation. We are all 
very proud of him for that. 

I suppose most all of us, as we go 
through life, come to know people who 
have a positive influence on us. If we 
are not constantly benefiting by our 
relationships with others, then we prob- 
ably are not applying ourselves properly. 
Bos Witson is such a person as far as 
I am concerned. 


As has already been said, Bos WILSON 
was one of those who had much to do 
with many of us being here as the chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee. He was one of 
my first contacts as I embarked upon the 
task of running on the Republican 
ticket in southwest Alabama where no 
Republican had ever been elected before. 


When I came here, I watched him and 
I worked with him, and I learned from 
him. Today he is the ranking minority 
member on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee. So even to this good day I 
cannot do very much until Bos does 
his work, and he has done it well. 


We have worked together for the de- 
fense of this country, for the good of 
this Nation. Sometimes we have clashed 
severely over what is best for the defense 
of this country. I guess I must say that 
if he has taught me one thing, it is to 
be of independent mind and that inde- 
pendence springs forth every once in a 
while where we do clash over certain 
issues as to what is the right approach 
to take for defense. 


But I have watched him over the years. 
He has expressed his concern for the 
readiness of this country from a de- 
fense standpoint, as he has expressed 
his concern over the retention of our 
troops in the armed services, over the 
caliber of the people who are serving, 
over the pay and benefits and allowances 
that we are providing for our service 
people, over the equipment that we are 
procuring. Even as he is approaching the 
end of his career in the House he is very 
much involved in trying to find ways to 
improve the industrial base of this coun- 
try so that in time of war it can be 
mobilized in a fashion that will start to 
produce weapons and parts and those 
things needed as we have to defend this 
country. 

So I think he has been a great asset, 
not only to this House, but he has been 
a stalwart in this Nation. I want to thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BuRGENER) for taking this special order 
‘and allowing us to have a few words to 
say about our friend Bos. We wish Bos 
and Shirley all of the best. We look for- 
ward to seeing him many, many more 
times after he has gone from this House, 
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because I know that he will be very much 
involved in whatever he is doing. 

Mr. BURGENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. COLLINS). 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman from California. 

I was interested in what my friend 
from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) had to 
say about defense because I know, being 
the ranking member on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, how much he has 
worked with Bos Witson on defense. 
Those of us that have served so long 
with Bos in Congress always think of the 
Nation’s defense because he talks about 
it, believes in it, and so it is on such an 
occasion, and now when it looks like 
Congress is beginning to finally realize 
the full impact, the full importance of 
defense, that Bos is going to be out on 
the outside advising us, because he has 
been such a part of the system. 

When I think about Bos I think about 
him as a gentleman, as the gentleman 
from California (Mr. AnpeRson), said. 
But also I think of him because of the 
active part he has played in our own 
party. He has been such a great leader in 
the Republican Party. He was chairman 
of our congressional committee when it 
made the greatest gains that were ever 
made. I remember my own experience in 
getting interested in partisan politics was 
when I heard Bog Writson speak to a 
group out in Colorado Springs. We were 
attend'ng a meeting of the Young Presi- 
dents Organization. It was a group of 
about 100 businessmen that were presi- 
dents of companies. He talked to us not 
only about our responsibility to help good 
candidates, but he made a real hard 
pitch, a real hard sell on the fact that we 
ought to think about getting involved, 
because he said there are too many peo- 
ple that talk about good government and 
not enough people that do something 
about it. 

I thought about it many times. Actual- 
ly it was 4 years later when I got into 
politics, but that particular speech stuck 
in my mind. You never know when you 
are selling hard, and I have appreciated 
so much what Bos Witson has done not 
only for the Republican Party but what 
he has meant to me and what his in- 
spiration has meant to our entire coun- 
try. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURGENER. I thank my friend. 

At this time I vield to my colleague 
from California (Mr. Waxman). 

O 2020 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague very much for yielding to 
me and for allowing me this opportunity 
to join with the others who have ex- 
pressed their tribute to Bos WILSON. I 
am somewhat in a minority in expressing 
my admiration for him, not that we all 
do not share that admiration, but I am 
a Democrat and somewhat of a liberal 
Democrat paying tribute to a man who is 
not only a Republican, but a leader in 
the Republican Party. But I pay this 
tribute to him because of my own per- 
sonal admiration for Bos and Shirley 
Wilson. 

I admire the way he has approached 
his congressional duties. More impor- 
tantly, I admire the tremendous dedi- 
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cation he has to the national defense as 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. He has a 
long legislative record of arguing suc- 
cessfully, and sometimes unsuccessfully, 
for the best possible national defense 
which our country deserves and so 
desperately needs. 

I remember on a personal level travel- 
ing with Bos and Shirley to the Soviet 
Union a couple of years ago and talking 
to them as we met some of the Refusniks, 
people who had been denied the kind of 
freedom in this country that we take for 
granted. The commitment that Bos and 
Shirley showed to the human rights of 
those peoples who had been denied those 
rights expressed to me so much about 
the man and his feeling of patriotism 
and warmth and dedication to this 
Nation. It expressed so much to me about 
that side of the national defense picture 
which ought not to be ignored. It is that 
side that recognizes the need for na- 
tional defense so that this country will 
never see the day when any of our people 
will be imprisoned as those we saw in the 
Soviet Union. 

I did not want to pass up this oppor- 
tunity to personally pay tribute to Bos 
und to Shirley and to wish them the very 
test for future health and success. 

Mr. BURGENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I mentioned 
earlier when we were giving accolades to 
Sam Devine that my former predecessor, 
Carlton J. King, was a good friend of 
Sam’s. I know that he also was a good 
friend of Bos Witson’s. I can recall when 
Carlton King knew that I was coming to 
Washington. He knew that I wanted to 
serve on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. He said, “GERRY, Bos WILSON is not 
only a great American and a great Con- 
gressman, but he is a gentleman, and, 
above all else, he thinks the way you do.” 

He said, “When you get there, if you 
do get on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices”—which I have not yet—he said, 
“You will never go wrong by following 
Bos Witson’s lead.” 

I have watched Bos Wrtson, I have 
followed him for the last 2 years. I am 
sorry I did not know him as long as every- 
body else. Carlton King sure was right. 
He is a great American, a great Congress- 
man, a gentleman, and he sure thinks the 
way I do. 


Mr. BURGENER. I thank my col- 
league. As we come to the end of this 
special order, I was talking with Bos 
Witson earlier this afternoon. He told 
me he is just about honored out. He has 
just about had so many farewell parties 
he may decide not to leave. I know that 
I am not going to say goodby to him. I 
hope to see him every day for the rest of 
my life almost. But next week in San 
Diego, at another gathering, there will 
be 1,000 people assembl d, I believe, on 
the 11th of December, to honor Bos WIL- 
son. That is just one of many, many 
times. 

Many Members have come to me this 
evening. who had to leave, who had re- 


marks they wished to deliver. It has been 
a rare privilege to take this special order, 
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to say avery temporary goodby to a great, 
great guy that I have been associated 
with for 33 years. 

I hope, Bos, the next 33 years will be 

just as much fun for both of us. 
@ Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most difficult things to confront at the 
ending of each Congress is the hard fact 
that Members depart, and old friends 
hang it up. So it is with regret that I note 
the imminent departure of Bos WILSON, 
a longtime friend, a great public servant 
of California and the Nation, and a 
leader in the Republican membership in 
the House. 

As the saying goes—Bos WILson and I 
go way back. We came to Congress to- 
gether as freshmen during the Eisen- 
hower administration, and we are the 
last of that crop of Republican legis- 
lators who have served continuously in 
the Congress. 

Bos WıLsoN has worked hard for the 
Republican cause during his 28 years in 
the Congress. He was chairman of the 
Republican congressional committee 
during difficult times and laid the foun- 
dation to rebuild our strength in the 
House by pushing for a strong Washing- 
ton-based committee to help retain in- 
cumbencies, and elect new Republicans 
to the House. 

He has been a staunch supporter of a 
strong defense for the Nation, even 
through times when it was considered 
out of fashion to be in favor of national 
security. His 14 elections testify to the 
effective job he has done for the San 
Diego area during nearly three decades 
in Congress. 

It has been my distinct privilege to 
have had Bos WILSON as a warm per- 
sonal friend during our tenure in the 
House. While I will miss him greatly in 
the 97th, I am pleased that he and his 
lovely wife, Shirley, will now have time 
to devote to interests that the press of 
congressional and party business pre- 
vented him from enjoying in the past. 
Bos Witson has been a dedicated and 
courageous Member of Congress, and a 
partisan in the best sense of the word. 
I share with his host of friends on both 
sides of the aisle our sense of loss at his 
leaving, and our very best wishes for a 
long and fulfilling retirement.©® 
@ Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last major debate on the Defense Au- 
thorization Act on May 13, 1980, I took 
the well to support a follow-on to our 
aging B-52 bomber fleet, a fixed-wing 
variant of the B-1. At that time, I pref- 
aced my floor remarks by paying tribute 
to the ranking minority member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the 
man we are honoring today, for his self- 
less dedication to the defense of this 
country and to the preservation of the 
peace. 

It was well known that Bos WILSON 
was, among his other numerous and 
stellar accomplishments, a driving force 
behind this year’s strong bipartisan ef- 
fort to strengthen our Strategic Air 
Command. For that alone, he merits our 
enduring appreciation. But bevond any 
single issue, beyond any specific debate 
on the complex and deadly serious ques- 
tions of national security, he has earned 
our deep and abiding appreciation for 
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the treasure trove of experience and wis- 
dom he has brought to the deliberations 
of this House. 

Bos served as a private in the Army 
during World War II. But his interests 
in the field of national defense and na- 
tional security have been wide-ranging. 
He served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the U.S. Naval Academy and 
the U.S. Air Force Academy. He was a 
founding member of the Marine Tech- 
nology Society and a board member of 
the American Oceanic Organization. But 
Bog WILson’s reputation as a Member 
of this House was given added luster 
when he was appointed the ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee, a post he has held since 1975. 
During these pust 5 years, my good friend 
and colleague from California, burned 
the midnight oil in his efforts on that 
prestigious committee, with friends from 
both sides of the aisle, to do everything 
he possibly could to shore up the defenses 
of this Nation in the face of the most 
ominous military buildup on the part of 
a totalitarian power in modern history. 

Bos WItson has relayed to us individ- 
ually, and in his official capacity, what 
history has taught us throughout the 
centuries of man’s existence: that peace 
and security cannot be left to the good 
will or pretended beneficience of adver- 
saries, but must rest upon the secure 
foundation of an unambiguous national 
purpose, self-confidence, readiness, and 
military strength. 

The good people of his San Diego dis- 
trict will surely miss their fine public 
servant. By all accounts, most notably 28 
years of his life in Congress, he has 
served them very well. We must all re- 
member that we serve here not as a mat- 
ter of private right or special privilege, 
but only because we are charged with 
holding a public trust. It is only through 
adhering to that sacred trust that we win 
the respect and confidence of the people 
who elected us and protect and maintain 
the constitutional authority of this Con- 
gress. In this respect, Bos’s great con- 
gressional career serves as a model for all 
of us. 

Speaking personally, I know that I 
shall miss his kindness, his considera- 
tion, his strong and unerring advice on 
matters of public policy. Bos, I know 
that I share the sentiments, particularly 
of the California delegation, when I wish 
you every happiness. 

God bless and keep you.@ 

@ Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
tribute to the Honorable Bos WILSON, 
who is retiring at the close of the 96th 
Congress after almost three decades of 
service in the House of Representatives. 

I have been privileged to serve with 
Bos during the 16 years of my service in 
the Congress. He is a dedicated and de- 
voted American, and a Congressman of 
outstanding ability, deep compassion, 
and courage. 

Elected to the 83d Congress, Bos WIL- 
son has given dedicated and devoted 
service to his constituents of the 41st 
Congressional District of California for 
28 years. His diligent efforts as the rank- 
ing minority member of the House Armed 
Services Committee have been both fruit- 
ful and beneficial to the citizens of this 
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Nation, and he has compiled a splendid 
record of excellence and achievement. 

Bos is a fine legislator and a distin- 
guished leader, and he will be missed here 
in the House. 

I extend Bos Witson my best wishes 
for a healthy and happy retirement.@ 
@Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
deem it a privilege to take this oppor- 
tunity to say “Bon Voyage” to our col- 
league from California, the Honorable 
Bos WILSON. 

After serving his neighbors in Cali- 

fornia’s 41st District for 14 terms, Bob 
has decided to retire. We will miss him, 
but I hope his retirement means he will 
get to spend more time in beautiful 
sunny California. May the satisfaction of 
his long career as a public servant and 
good health be his to enjoy in his golden 
years.@ 
@ Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate Congressman Bos Witson on his 
many years of distinguished service in 
the House of Representatives. 

The tremendous work he has done in 
serving his constituents and our Nation 
is a shining example for others to fol- 
low, and his efforts will long be remem- 
bered. His record of accomplishments 
shows a great deal of dedication and 
ability as well as personal integrity. 

Bos’s knowledge and experience on 
defense mattérs have made him an ef- 
fective member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and as ranking minority 
member he has made many important 
contributions to this country. 

I know he will continue his high level 
of service as he retires from the Con- 
gress. We will all miss him, but I am sure 
the future holds many more wonderful 
things in store. I hope he will have the 
opportunity to do some of the things 
for which he has never had time in the 
Past, as we all dream of doing some day. 

It is with great pleasure that I join 

my colleagues in paying tribute to Bos 
WItson, and I wish him great happiness 
in the years to come.@ 
@® Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 28 years this body has had as one 
of its most distinguished Members, an 
individual who has shown true concern 
and commitment to the continued abil- 
ity of this Nation to defend itself. Bos 
Witson has become a spokesman for 
our military and for its personnel. 

His position on the Armed Services 
Committee has enabled him to be of 
immeasurable benefit to America’s mili- 
tary, by continually seeking a stronger 
and better equipped armed services. 

Bos WILtson has also been a devoted 
representative of his district, the 41st 
District of California. The people he 
represented in the House of Representa- 
tives have been fortunate, indeed, to 
have a man of his integrity and ability 
speak for them in this body. 

I will miss his friendship in the House, 
but I wish him a happy and long retire- 
ment as he returns home to his friends 
in California.e 
@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to have served with Bos 
WILtson in two capacities. For 13 years 
I was a staff member with former Con- 
gressman Bernie Sisk, and I was able to 
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work with Congressman WILSON and his 
staff. For the past 2 years I have had 
the honor of serving in the House with 
Bos, representing the people of Califor- 
nia. 

While we are members of different 
parties, we each respect the other’s 
views—we can “agree to disagree.” Bos 
is an affable gentleman, respected by all 
who have served with him. 

As the senior member of the California 
delegation, all of us have looked to him 
as a source of knowledge. I wish him 
the best for the future.@ 

@ Mr. MITCHELL of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the Honorable 
Bos Witson of California. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, Bos has been 
both a good friend and capable leader. 
I want to express my deep appreciation 
for his guidance, support, and friendship. 

Throughout his long and distinguished 
career in the House of Representatives, 
Bos has demonstrated his substantial 
legislative skills, his diligence as a re- 
sponsive representative, and as a force- 
ful spokesman for a strong and vigorous 
national defense. 

I know that Bos will be missed by his 
constituents, by his colleagues on the 
Armed Services Committee as well as the 
entire membership of the House. He will 
be particularly missed by those who have 
persistently endeavored to insure that 
our Nation is capable of providing for 
its own security and for the peace of the 
world.@ 
© Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
sorry to hear of the retirement of our 
colleague, Representative Bos WILSON. 
He will be missed by our colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in the House of 
Representatives. 

Bos Witson is a hard-working, con- 
scientious Member of Congress. While I 
did not always agree with him on all 
issues, I respect his strong commitments 
to his philosophy and his consistent sup- 
port of legislative initiatives to promote 
that philosophy. Bos Witson has well 
represented his constituents in the 41st 
District of California with consistent 
dedication and success. 

Mr. S~eaker, Bos Witson’s high ideals 
and deeply held convictions are an in- 
spiration to us all. As ranking minority 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Bos has developed a keen 
knowledge of defense-related matters 
and has always supported a strong na- 
tional defense for this country. He is 
widely respected in the field and his 
knowledge has greatly benefited this 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I join our colleagues in 
this tribute to Representative Bos WIL- 
son and I extend my sincere best wishes 
to Bos and his lovely wife Shirley. May 
they enjoy many, many years of hap- 
piness in their retirement and in their 
future endeavors.@ 
© Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
this body and our Nation will be losing 
one of its most effective Members of 
Congress when Bos Witson retires after 
28 years of dedicated public service. 

I will personally feel the loss most 
acutely as a member of the Armed Serv- 
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ices Committee where we will no longer 
have Bos Witson’s voice of reason and 
experience speaking on behalf of a 
stronger national defense in America. It 
has certainly been a privilege for me to 
serve with him on Armed Services and 
I have always highly valued his expert 
and experienced views on military mat- 
ters. 

We in this body are not the only ones 
to recognize Bos’s abilities in national 
defense matters. His efforts have also 
been recognized by the Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers Association, Civil Defense 
League, Fleet Reserve Association, and 
Reserve Officers Association, plus others. 
To be honored in this way speaks well 
of the fruitful years of contributions Bos 
ae has made to his Nation and this 

y. 

Mr. Speaker. Not only will I miss BoB 
as a valued colleague, but also as a per- 
sonal friend. I join with the others 
speaking today to wish him the very best 
in the years to come and to thank him 
for a job well done.@ 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives will be losing a val- 
uable and distinguished member when 
Bos WIıLson retires. 


First elected in 1952, Bos Wriuson has 
served with honor, principle, and distinc- 
tion. Members on both sides of the aisle 
have come to respect his thoughtful in- 
sight on a whole gamut of issues, es- 
pecially those concerning our national 
defense. His long service has truly been 
a benefit to the rest of us in the Cali- 
fornia delegation, who have often relied 
on the knowledge and wisdom he has 
gained during his tenure in the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, I know I speak for all 

Members of the House when I say how 
saddened I will be by his departure. He 
has done a great service to his con- 
stituents by his years in Congress, and 
a great favor to our Nation.@ 
@ Mr. HILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to add my name to the list of Members 
who today are expressing their regret 
that Bos Witson will be retiring from 
Congress at the end of this year. 


I have served with Congressman WIL- 
son on the Armed Services Committee for 
7 years. During that time, I have had the 
opportunity to get to know him as a per- 
son and as a leader on the committee. As 
the highest ranking Republican, he has 
always worked with the rest of us in 
seeking out the Nation’s defense interests 
and making sure they are represented 
in the legislation reported from the 
committee. 


It has not always been easy to repre- 
sent a stronger military and increased 
defense spending; however. Bos WILSON 
never shirked his responsibility or wa- 
vered from his commitment of insuring 
an adequate defense budget. His work on 
the Armed Services Committee has not 
gone unnoticed. He has received numer- 
ous awards for his dedication to improv- 
ing the quality of life for military per- 
sonnel and their dependents. His leader- 
ship will be missed as those of us on the 
Armed Services Committee continue to 
build on the many legislative achieve- 
ments he has made. 
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All Americans owe a special thank you 
to Bos Wutson for the tremendous job he 
has done. I hope Bos will continue to 
give us his counsel from time to time so 
that we may benefit from his insight into 
the many problems facing our Defense 
Department. 

Although we will miss him greatly, I 

wish him the best of luck as he leaves the 
House.@ 
@ Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
House may be saying formal goodby to 
Bos Witson today, but few of us who 
served with him will forget him. He was 
in the House when many of us came as 
new Members. In fact, he ranks with 
Minority Leader Jonn Ruopes as the 
Members of the Republican Party who 
have served here longest. 

It has been my pleasure as well as 
honor to be associated with him as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee. In meetings of that commit- 
tee, I have known him to be as thoughtful 
and hard working as he has been con- 
genial and friendly. He combined his 
great interest and expertise in military 
personnel matters with a strong belief 
that our Armed Services must have ade- 
quate weaponry to keep our Nation’s 
strength second to none. 

My wife Connie and I count Bos and 

Shirley Wilson as very good friends and 
think very highly of them. We are 
pleased to know that they expect to re- 
main residents of the Washington area. 
I am confident we have not seen the last 
of Bos Witson around this Chamber, and 
I find that fact a major consolation as we 
bid farewell to him today.@ 
@ Mr. DANNEMEYER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a privilege to join with many of 
my colleagues in honoring a distin- 
guished fellow Californian, Bos WILSON, 
as he concludes his congressional career. 
Over the past 28 years, Bos has served 
with great distinction, not only attend- 
ing to the needs of his San Diego district 
but to the needs of the country as well. 
As ranking minority member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, he 
has worked hard to see that our defense 
needs were met and that our servicemen 
got a fair shake. His will be large shoes 
to fill. 

I have only had the pleasure of serving 

with Bos in the Congress these past 2 
years. But, in far less time than that, I 
came to appreciate his talent, leadersh‘p, 
and advice. He has been a cohesive force 
within the California delegation, a man 
whose experience has been invaluable to 
all those wise enough to seek his coun- 
sel. As he begins what we all hope and 
expect will be a long, active and reward- 
ing retirement, let me add my voice to 
those who wish him well. He will indeed 
be missed.@ 
@ Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
I have only had the privilege of serving 
a single term with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Bos WIL- 
SON), While he has honored this body 
with 14 terms of service, I have deeply 
appreciated having the opportunity to 
serve this brief time with him. 

His knowledge of matters affecting our 
Armed Forces, and his support in legis- 
lation and policies critical to not only 
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my district but to our national defense 
posture as a whole have won my whole- 
hearted admiration. While I would not 
want to deprive him and his family of 
his hard-earned rest, I regret that we 
could not have spent more time in pur- 
suit of our mutual interests in improving 
our national defense. 

No amount of words ever captures the 
essence of a man nor of his performance 
in office. Nor will any amount of rhetoric 
describe the many contributions Bos 
Witson has made to this body over the 
years, and to the state of our national 
defenses. 

Both my staff and I have turned to 
him for advice and information, partic- 
ularly in matters of defense, and have 
always found him both willing and ready 
to help. 

His advice on defense matters has al- 
ways been sound, and that soundness 
and expertise will not be easily replaced. 

I join the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BURGENER) in commending the de- 
parting and distinguished Member from 
California, Mr. Bos WILson, and wish 
him the very best in the years ahead.@ 
© Mr. LOEFFLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in honor- 
ing one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the House, and his 28 years of 
service to his district and our Nation. 
Since his first election to the 83d Con- 
gress, Bop Wiison has served the 41st 
District of California tirelessly, gaining 
both the respect of his colleagues and the 
trust of his constituents. As chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee for 12 years, from 1961 to 1973, 
Bos was an effective and skillful force 
in the election of Republican Members 
of Congress throughout the Nation, and 
one to whom the Republican Party owes 
a great debt of gratitude. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee for many years, and 
as ranking minority member since 1975, 
Bos Writson has been a strong voice for 
a responsible national defense posture, 
and he has received numerous honors 
for his leadership in this, and many oth- 
er successful legislative efforts. His voice 
and efforts will truly be missed. 

There are very few words which could 

adequately pay tribute to the honor and 
respect which Bos WILsoN has gained in 
his service to our Nation. He is a friend, 
and we will all miss him.@ 
@ Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that we have taken this special 
order so that the many friends of our 
colleague, Bop WILson, mav have the 
opportunity to express our thoughts as 
he departs from the Congress. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
Bos on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee for some 12 years and I have 
never known a harder working or more 
dedicated member of that committee in 
behalf of providing a strong defense for 
these United States. Bos has especially 
represented the San Diego area well and 
his military constituency throughout 
that district will most certainly miss the 
services he has rendered in behalf of the 
active duty and the retired military 
communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not profess to under- 
stand Bos’s constituency but in what is 
obviously a Republican year, I am per- 
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suaded beyond any reasonable shadow 
of a doubt that the good people of Cali- 
fornia would have again reelected Bos 
Witson had he not chosen to retire from 
this body in which he has served so ably 
for the past 28 years. 

I shall miss Bos Wutson’s expertise 
and his sound judgment on military mat- 
ters and especially so in the procurement 
of weapons in which he had great knowl- 
edge; however, I am pleased to learn that 
his plans include remaining in the Wash- 
ington area where I predict he will be 
equally successful in whatever field he 
elects to enter. 

Carolyn and I extend our very best 
wishes to Bos and Shirley and anticipate 
many additional years of pleasant rela- 
tionship with the both of them.e 
@ Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join in this colloquy honoring 
our longtime colleague, Congressman 
Bos Witson of California, one of the 
truly outstanding defense experts in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Bos’s solid expertise in matters per- 
taining to our national security will be 
sorely missed when he steps down from 
his congressional seat at the end of this 
year, after 28 years of distinguished 
service to the people of California and 
the Nation. 

In addition to his committee leadership 
responsibilities in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Bos was serving as chairman 
of the Republican congressional commit- 
tee at the time I came to Congress in 
1971. His kind guidance and counsel at 
that time was warmly appreciated by me, 
as I know it was by all who were part of 
the “freshman minority class” in that 
92d Congress. In fact, it was a role that 
Bos cheerfully and ably filled for a whole 
Succession of newly elected Republican 
Members of the House during his long 
tenure as head of that organization. 

Bos WIitson is best known in Congress, 
of course, for his steady, good-willed 
determination to help rebuild for Amer- 
ica a national defense system second to 
none, including the provision of adequate 
pay and benefits for military personnel 
and their dependents. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, Bos 
has worked tirelessly to restore America’s 
present diminished naval fleet, and to 
upgrade our sea, air, and land-based 
defense systems so that these will be 
capable of deterring aggression and 
keeping the peace. He has been a staunch 
advocate for giving a margin of safety to 
all components of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
including Reserve and Guard units. In 
these matters, Bos has made a very fine 
and responsible contribution to the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

I might add that when the House Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence 
was established in the 95th Congress, for 
over a year through its formative and 
initial functioning stages, I had the 
pleasure of working closely with Bos on 
this committee. His keen insight, experi- 
ence and wisdom helped to launch this 
important panel in a trustworthy, re- 
sponsible manner. His example of leader- 
ship has been of valued personal bene- 
fit, now that I must occupy his old job as 
the committee’s ranking minority mem- 
ber. 
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For all such reasons, I am very proud 
to join in saluting Bos WILSON as he pre- 
pares to retire from Federal elective 
office. He is a great patriot, and an out- 
standing American. 

Best wishes, Bog, for an enjoyable, 
happy life in retirement.e 
© Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the crowning highlights of my service in 
the House has been my friendship with 
Bos Witson of San Diego and Califor- 
nia’s 41st District. 

With Bos’s retirement, after 28 years 
service in the House, the American peo- 
ple are losing a giant who has worked 
tirelessly for a strong national defense. 
Iam losing my boss—the senior minority 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, who has so competently led Repub- 
lican members of the committee since 
1975. Our committee will sorely miss Bos 
and the talents he has provided our Na- 
tion through 14 terms on the Hill. 

A man of rich humor, I have come to 
love Bos’s light, yet refreshing, and 
thoroughly sound approach to getting 
the committee's job done. A leader in the 
effort to maintain U.S. sea power, Bos 
has led the fight against erosion of Naval 
power which we have experienced during 
the last several years. As ranking minor- 
ity member of the Subcommittee on Pro- 
curement and Military Nuclear systems, 
Bos has labored valiantly against the 
tide, to see that our Nation procured the 
systems necessary for our Armed Forces. 

Although Bos has worked for the force 
structure and equipment necessary for 
our Armed Forces to be successful if 
committed to war, he has fought hard to 
improve pay and. benefits for military 
personnel and their dependents. He is 
the sponsor of recent major improve- 
ments in the military survivor benefits 
program and is the recipient of num- 
erous awards for his efforts on behalf of 
military personnel. 

Many Republicans will recall that Bos 
rendered our party great service as 
chairman of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee for 12 years. A 
champion of senior citizens, Bos was a 
founder and ranking minority member of 
the House Select Committee on Aging. 
An early advocate of the important role 
of oceanography, Bos introduced the first 
legislation which led to the establish- 
ment of the National Oceanic Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

Bos Witson has served the people of 
California and the entire United States 
in an outstanding manner. We will miss 
him and the vital role he has played in 
the security of our Nation. Because we 
respect so very much his service to the 
Congress and our Nation, we will be in- 
spired to pick up the ball and carry on in 
his absence. 

It has been an honor and a joy to 
count Bos Witson as a friend. My wife 
Barbara and I will long cherish our 
friends Bos and Shirley.e 
@® Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues today in 
this tribute to Bos Wiison as he pre- 
pares to retire from the Congress when it 
finishes its business for the year. 

For the past 28 years that he has served 
in the House of Representatives, Box’s 
Skills as a legislator and representative 
have served his district well as it has 
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grown into the diverse and vital area that 
it is today. He has also served on the 
Armed Services Committee and has 
taken an active role in improving and 
strengthening our Nation's defense. 

I have had the privilege to work with 
Bos as he has presided over many meet- 
ings as the senior Republican from our 
State of California. I know that many 
others share my view that the work he 
has done for California has been out- 
standing and that we have all benefited 
from his leadership and dedication in 
serving Our State and our Nation. 

Bop’s retirement will be a loss to the 
House of Representatives. I am happy to 
have this opportunity to extend my best 
wishes to Shirley and Bos upon his re- 
tirement.@ 
© Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to take this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in recognizing the 
dedication and accomplishments of the 
Honorable Bos WILson, one of the two 
senior Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. I am convinced that we 
are joined in these sentiments by count- 
less thousands of American servicemen 
and women, on whose behalf he has 
labored tirelessly these past 28 years. 

In my first term, it was my great honor 
to serve with Bos on the House Armed 
Services Committee. Throughout his ten- 
ure on that committee, he has been a 
consistent advocate of a defense policy 
based on strength, a philosophy now re- 
ceiving the support it deserves. As a 
freshman and beyond, I have found his 
knowledge and expertise on defense mat- 
ters to be extremely valuable. His lead- 
ership in this vital area will continue to 
have a profound impact on the security 
of the United States. 

Bos Witson’s record speaks for itself. 

He has been, and I predict will continue 
to be, the epitome of the public servant. 
Bos, we wish you all the best in the 
future.@ 
@® Mrs. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
mixed feeling that I join the gentleman 
from California (Mr. BURGENER) on this 
occasion. In one sense, it is a personal 
pleasure to honor and pay tribute to our 
retiring colleague Bos Wrtson. In 
another sense, his retirement from the 
House of Representatives does mean the 
loss of an invaluable Member from our 
midst, 

Bos’s 28 years of distinguished service 
in the Congress have brought America 
better Government and a conscience for 
a strong nation militarily and economi- 
cally. 

I believe no finer man has carried the 
cause for effective bipartisan leadership 
and we will all miss his wise counsel and 
unwavering commitment. As ranking 
minority member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, he has strived to 
make America a better place in which to 
live, and to make it more secure at a 
time when we are being challenged and 
tested by potential enemies. 

I wish Bos and his gracious wife Shir- 
ley a most pleasant and well-earned re- 
tirement and continued success in all 
their future endeavors.@ 


@ Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, unlike 
many of my colleagues, I have not had 
the honor of serving with Bos WILSON 
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for more than 2 years. What I can relate 
is the great kindness and understanding 
that was shown to me when I became a 
Member of this body in the 96th Con- 
gress. 

As an incoming freshman I found the 

pitfalls and inscrutable nature of Capi- 
tol Hill challenging. It was Bos WILSON 
who helped this freshman through the 
maze. I shall never forget his invaluable 
insight and shall miss him both as a 
colleague and as a friend.e@ 
@ Mr. LENT, Mr. Speaker, as the 96th 
Congress draws to a close and we bid 
farewell to our colleagues who will not be 
returning to this House of Representa- 
tives in January, I am especially hon- 
ored to pay tribute to my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Bos WILSON of 
San Diego, Calif. 

I first met Bos while I was a young 
naval officer stationed in San Diego in 
1954. Bos was a Congressman then, and 
I was most impressed to hear him speak 
out on the issues of that era. Over the 
years, his efforts on behalf of his district 
and the Nation have been an inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

Bos has much. to be proud of in his 28 
years of congressional service. Perhaps 
closest to his heart are the many con- 
tributions he has made to the plight of 
America’s enlisted military personnel. As 
the ranking Republican on the House 
Armed Services Committee, Bos has well 
earned recognition as the friend of the 
enlisted man. 

As well, Bos aptly can be called the 
father of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration,” for he first 
proposed legislation calling for a na- 
tional oceanic organization. As a result 
of his foresight and vision, this country 
has moved ahead on the important mis- 
sion of exploring, charting, and manag- 
ing the vast resources of our global 
oceans. 

This body will sorely miss Bos WILSON, 
though he leaves behind a legacy of 
which he can be proud. My wife Bar- 
bara joins me in extending Bos and Shir- 
ley our very best wishes in the years 
ahead.@® 
® Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague Bos Witson is retiring from 
public service at the conclusion of this 
Congress, a choice that he made and an- 
nounced many months ago, a choice that 
all of us regretted, but certainlv under- 
stood. His retirement will be a great loss 
to the House of Representatives, and I 
believe to our Nation. 


For the past 28 years, Bos has served 
his constituents of the 41st District of 
California with utmost dedication and 
energetic representation. His legislative 
expertise and his responsiveness to the 
needs of his constituents and the people 
of this Nation were often demonstrated 
in this body. 

As ranking Republican on the House 
Armed Services Committee, Bop has 
played a major role in the consideration 
and passage of defense legislation which 
has provided us with stronger military 
capabilities. He gained a reputation as 
an effect ve, conscientious, and knowl- 
edgeable member of that committee. 

Bos’s ability and dedication are well- 
known among his peers, and his traits of 
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character have won him high esteem. 
Bos has served as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee where 
he demonstrated his knowledge and ef- 
fectiveness in expanding the number of 
Republicans in elected office. 

I wish Bos a very long and happy re- 
tirement. He will be sorely missed by his 
constituents, his fellow Members and 
the Nation, but I sincerely hope that 
Bos and his lovely wife, Shirley, will 
continue to enjoy health and good for- 
tune in the years ahead.@ 
© Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Bos WILSON, has assumed al- 
most legendary proportions in San Diego, 
our mutual hometown. If San Diegans 
look around, they can scarcely miss see- 
ing something that Bos helped bring to 
the city during his 28 years of productive 
service in this body. 

Several of San Diego’s finest attrac- 
tions bear Bos’s stamp. Harbor Island, 
for example, is home to some of our finest 
hotels and most beautiful parklands. 
Yet, Harbor Island would not even exist 
if Mr. Witson had not persuaded Con- 
gress to fund a dredging project which 
in turn provided the sand and dirt to 
“build” the 75-acre island in the late 
1959's. 

Bos also was instrumental in pushing 
legislation to allow a conveyance of Navy 
land that helped provide a nucleus of its 
San Diego campus for the University of 
California. 

He also won approval for bills to pre- 
serve and enlarge the Cabrillo National 
Monument, at the tip of Point Loma. 
And now the Cabrillo Monument, built 
around a picturesque 19th century light- 
house, is the most heavily visited such 
facility in the country. 

The list goes on and on. As much as 
anyone, Bos can take credit for our out- 
standing veterans hospital, completed 
within the past decade as a well equipped 
complex of 800 beds. Before we got our 
own VA hospital, eligible persons had to 
travel 100 miles up the road to Long 
Beach for inpatient care. 

If we look a bit further in the San 
Diego area, we sce other signs of Bos’s 
work and his effectiveness in dealing with 
Democrats as well as Republicans here in 
the House. 

He worked hard for our downtown 
Federal building-courthouse, for Spanish 
Landing Park and for a better deal for 
our embattled tuna fleet. 

But most of all, Bos is remembered and 
known for his work with the Navy. to 
improve and strengthen the Navy's hand 
in dealing with our adversaries around 
the world. At the same time Bos has been 
the most important intermediary be- 
tween the Navy and its biggest port—San 
Diego. At least in part as a result of his 
labors, the Navy and the surrounding 
civilian communities of San Diego are 
benefiting as never before from each 
other. 

And Bos has always been a leader in 
obtaining better pay and benefits for 
active and retired military personnel. In 
our county some 400,000 persons—mili- 
tary people and their families—recog- 


nize Bos as a true champion of their 
interests. 
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Mrs. Van Deerlin and I now count Bos 
and Shirley among our closest friends. 
It was not always thus; when I first came 
to Congress, nearly 18 years ago, BOB 
and I were divided by some rather bit- 
ter political partisanship. Over the years, 
we have both tempered our views, and I 
think we have been more effective legis- 
lators as a result. Bos today is well and 
favorably known for the consideration 
he shows to Members on both sides of the 
aisle. We still have our disagreements, of 
course, but now it is a case of “agreeing 
to disagree,” without rancor. 

Bos Witsown is esteemed as a senior 
statesman not just of his party, but of 
the entire Congress. As such he will be 
sorely missed. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an editorial from 
the San Diego Union, written last Jan- 
vary after Bos announced his inten- 
tion to retire: 

AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 


Rep. Bob Wilson cleared the political air 
in San Diego last week when he said he would 
end his 28 years of service in Congress at the 
expiration of his current term. Now that the 
guessing about his retirement is over, the 
next question is the one that will not be 
answered until the November election. 

The obvious question of who will succeed 
Mr. Wilson promises to generate an uncom- 
mon level of political activity in San Diego's 
41st District. At this point the best guide- 
lines for the coming talent-search by both 
Republican and Democratic voters are found 
in Mr Wilson's own impressive record as a 
congréssman, 

Why have San Diegans elected Mr, Wilson 
to Congress 14 times? The answer is that he 
has done his job so well—that he has re- 
mained sensitive to the political mood of 
his district, that he has fought a good fight 
for the interests of San Diego in Washington 
and won more battles than he lost, and that 
he has run an efficient office sensitive to the 
individual problems of his constituents. 


It is not necessary here to list the spe- 
cific or general achievements of Mr. Wilson 
since he went to Washington 28 years ago 
from a city entering a phenomenal period of 
postwar growth. San Diego’s importance to- 
day as a naval base and as a center for de- 
fense production and technology speaks for 
itself. San Diegans need only look around to 
see the benefits of having a respected and 
energetic representative on the House Armed 
Services Committee. 


The record of Mr. Wilson in Wash- 
ington, however, points to the prob- 
lem now confronting San Diego. Our con- 
gressman steps down as the ranking minority 
member of the Armed Services Committee, 
and is at the top of the Republican seniority 
ladder in the entire House, His successor will 
enter the 97th Congress next January as a 
freshman in a 435-member body where ex- 
perience counts. 

Fortunately Mr. Wilson will be in his seat 
during the important coming year. Decisions 
affecting the nation’s military posture and 
the future role of the Navy will be made in 
1980. He remains in a position to influence 
those decisions and others which he can now 
approach as loose ends to be tied up as he 
brings his congressional career to a close. 


San Diego’s link with Washington will be 
crucial this year and into the future, and not 
only in terms of defense-related issues, in- 
cluding appropriations for our new Navy 
Hospital. There is a federal role in further 
development of San Diego harbor, and in 
hopes for expansion of a rail transit system 
here. The development of a new San Diego 
airport will involve the federal government 
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and the Navy, whether or not the current 
focus on the Miramar site moves ahead. 

Mr, Wilson will be in a position at the end 
of the year to help his successor pick up 
these and other endeavors and do the job 
with them that San Diego has come to expect 
from its congressional representative. The 
aim should be a transition without a break 
in stride. 

Tough, partisan campaigning can now be 
expected to capture a congressional seat that 
once was regarded as “safe” for the Republi- 
cans. Mr. Wilson among other things has 
been a loyal and energetic worker for his 
party, once heading the national GOP con- 
gressional campaign committee. One reason 
for his success, however, has been his ability 
to work with Democrats—especially various 
chairmen of the Armed Services Committee— 
during a long, lean period of GOP minority 
in Congress. 

Both parties will push hard to send a new 
San Diego representative to Congress wear- 
ing their label. We hope the winnowing-out 
process produces candidates in both parties 
who reflect a commitment to fiscal responsi- 
bility and a strong defense, prepared to serve 
with loyalty to the people back home and 
sympathy with their problems. 

Those qualities kept Rep. Bob Wilson in 
Congress for 28 years and are a measure of 
what San Diego should try to find in picking 
his successor. 


@ Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr, Speaker, 
the gentleman from California should be 
commended for setting aside this time 
to honor one of our most distinguished 
colleagues, the Honorable Bos WILSON. 

For 28 years Bos Witson has served 
this country. He has been widely recog- 
nized for his work to support and 
strengthen the Nation’s armed services. 
The awards he has received from organi- 
zations aware of his crusade to raise the 
standard of living for the Nation’s ser- 
vicemen are too numerous to mention. 
He has carried out his work on the Armed 
Services Committee, where he has been 
the ranking Republican since 1975. That 
is where I first had the pleasure and 
privilege of watching Bos work. To- 
gether we served on the committee, and 
I got to see firsthand his concern for our 
military personnel. No one in the House 
has fought harder to see that their 
standard of living is raised and that the 
military is able to retain more of the 
skilled people it has trained. 

Bos was shocked to see and hear about 

servicemen and their families being 
forced to live on food stamps because 
they are underpaid. Bos is retiring after 
14 terms of service, and it will be very 
important to pick up where he leaves off 
in his fight to upgrade the standard of 
living for those people who are defending 
our country. Bos dedicated himself to 
that cause and we must continue to fol- 
low his example.@ 
@ Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, colleagues, I 
rise today in tandem with the many 
friends of Congressman Bos WILSON of 
California who has chosen to retire from 
a long and most distinguished term of 
service in this House. 

I am sure that I am joined by count- 
less fellow first-, second-, and more-term 
Members of this House when I say that 
we will miss Bos’s experienced and help- 
ful presence in this Chamber. While it 
is certain that the legislative history 
books will speak of his accomplishments 
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on behalf of the enlisted man in Ameri- 
ca’s military service and his monumental 
contributions to the field of oceano- 
graphic research efforts by this Govern- 
ment, those same books might not ade- 
quately reflect the statesmanship and 
welcoming nature of Congressman Bos 
WItson. His tenure will stand as a bea- 
con of thoughtful, dedicated service to 
Members of the House long after his re- 
tirement has taken effect. 

Please allow me to use this occasion to 
thank Mr. Witson for his efforts and 
service in Congress on behalf of all my 
constitutents in New York, and on behalf 
of every American who holds the respect 
Mr. Witson fostered in a strong defen- 
sive posture for America, Allow me, at 
the same time, to wish a long, restful, 
and prosperous retirement to our friend, 
Mr. WıLson, who has represented Cali- 
fornia’s 41st District so ably for so long.@ 
@ Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, many 
good men and women are leaving the 
House of Representatives at the end of 
this session. Our distinguished colleague, 
Bos WItson, stands at the top of the 
list. 

Bogs Witson has served the people of 
San Diego for the past 28 years. Indeed, 
it would be more accurate to say that 
he has served the people of this Nation 
because he has done just that. 

Bos WıLson has worked hard in many 
areas, but I believe he will be remem- 
bered most for his diligent work on be- 
half of a strong defense for our country. 
He has approached this important sub- 
ject with much commonsense and hard 
work, 

We will all miss you, Bos, both as a 
top-notch legislator and as a good 
friend.® 
@® Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to pay 
tribute to my friend and colleague, Bos 
Witson, and I appreciate the fact that 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BuRGENER) has reserved this time. 


I first began working with Bos WIL- 
SON while I was still a Member-elect, 
during the orientation session provided 
for incoming Members of Congress. His 
invaluable assistance and guidance as 
chairman of the California Republican 
congressional delegation ensure that 
all of us who were joining the largest 
such delegation began our efforts on the 
right foot. During the intervening years, 
Bos’s helpful efforts have continued, and 
his exemplary leadership has enabled our 
delegation to make a responsible, posi- 
tive impact. 


Long before I was privileged to join 
this body, Bos Witson was making an 
impact of his own. His departure from 
Congress at the end of this ses ion will 
leave a very large void—one which will 
be felt not only by the people of his con- 
gressional district and our great State, 
but also by the Nation. His presence and 
effectiveness will not be forgotten. 

Bos Witson’s expertise and knowl- 
edge extend to many areas, but perhaps 
his ability in the area of national de- 
fense will be missed most of all. I trust 
that it is a source of personal ach‘eve- 
ment to him to know that his message 
has at last been heeded and that his de- 
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termination has contributed greatly to 
the changing trend in defense thinking. 

Bos exemplifies character, integrity 

and responsibility. His attention to the 
needs of the Nation has been thoughtful 
and reasoned, and the legislative prod- 
ucts for which he has been responsible 
will be remembered. I am delighted to 
consider him my friend, and I am pleased 
to extend to him every best wish for con- 
tinued fulfillment.@ 
@ Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
sense of privilege and a distinct honor 
to add a few words of tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Bos WILSON. 

Long before I came to the Congress, 
Bos was my mentor. 

When I was with the Chargers in San 
Diego, he had the patience to take me 
under his wing. As a freshman in this 
body, he continued his stewardship in 
my behalf. 

For this, and much, much more, I shall 
always be grateful to Bos WILSON. 

What can I add to what has been said 
about Bos? 

No Congressman has been a better 
friend to the men and women of our 
Armed Forces or to the veterans of this 
Nation than Bos. No one has worked 
harder to help assure peace through 
strength than he has through his con- 
tributions to the deliberations and legis- 
lation considered and guided through 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and through this Chamber. 

That Bos Witson is the recipient of 
the Noncommissioned Officers’ L. Mendel 
Rivers Legislative Award, the National 
Security Award, plaudits from the Amer- 
ican Military Retirees’ Association and 
many other honors for his devotion to 
the maintenance of America’s freedom is 
clearly understandable. But even more 
than such richly deserved recognition, 
we must remember the legacy he has be- 
stowed upon us. 

The paths that he has cleared must 
be maintained and broadened if we are 
to be worthy of the example Boe WILSON 
has shown us. For a colleague who de- 
voted 28 years to an uncompromising 
fight for the defense of American free- 
dom, we can do no less. 

Bos, your contributions are indelible. 
We will continue to seek your wise 
counsel, 

Let me add my personal best wishes 
to your wife, your children, and 
grandchildren. 

And as they say in the fleet you served 
so faithfully, “Well done.” © 
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Mr. BURGENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


ee 
THE COLLINS BUSING AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. COLLINS) is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 
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Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most constructive acts of leg- 
islation in this session was congressional 
inclusion of the Collins amendment in 
the Justice appropriations bill. Let us 
analyze the impact of this amendment 
in helping to curtail the forced busing 
that has done so much to reduce quality 
of education in America. 

Since forced busing has been imposed 
on America’s public schools by court or- 
ders the scholastic aptitude tests have 
dropped 82 points. Each year, seniors 
are given these comprehensive SAT ex- 
aminations and every year their total 
academic knowledge has kept sliding 
downward. 

Let us see what this amendment does 
and does not do. First and foremost, the 
Department of Justice is precluded from 
taking any action to require forced bus- 
ing as a remedy. The Department can 
bring any actions it wishes and seek any 
remedy except busing. This means, of 
course, that they still have the power 
to both investigate and bring actions to 
redress discrimination so long as that re- 
dress does not include busing. 

Second, my amendment does not im- 
pact upon any existing court orders 
which have required forced busing. 

Third, my amendment does not in any 
way limit the power of any for the court 
to order busing as a remedy. 

Many of those who have opposed my 
efforts to eliminate this wasteful and 
inefficient social experiment say my 
amendment is unconstitutional. I sub- 
mit it is totally constitutional for the 
following reasons: First, my amendment 
addresses a matter clearly and unequiv- 
ocably within the purview of Congress; 
this, of course, is the matter of appro- 
priations where the Congress is pre- 
eminent. Article I, section I of the Con- 
stitution provides that “all legislative 
Powers herein granted shall be vested in 
the Congress of the United States * * * .” 
Article I, section 9 further provides that 
“No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in Consequence of Appro- 
priations made by Law.” 

What these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion say very clearly is that it is the con- 
stitutional prerogative of the Congress 
to determine where, how much, and for 
what purposes appropriations will be 
used. My amendment flows directly from 
that authority. 

Second, the Department of Justice is 
an agency of the Government whose du- 
ties and responsibilities are established 
by the Congress. The Constitution con- 
tains no provision specifying the duties 
of this Department, namely, because no- 
where in the Constitution is there any 
reference to a Department of Justice nor 
even of an Attorney General. This being 
the case, it is up to the Congress to de- 
termine the duties of this Department. 
Congress can also create or abolish any 
administrative unit. In fact, there was no 
Justice Department in existence until 
1870. Thus, it is unmistakingly clear that 
laws passed by the Congress determine 
what every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do and cannot do. And it is 
the responsibility of the President to en- 
force the laws passed by the Congress. 
Congress could even abolish the Justice 
Department just as there are currently 
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discussions concerning the abolition of 
the Departments of Energy and Educa- 
tion. What Congress creates Congress 
can eliminate. 

Third, my amendment is entirely con- 
sistent with the landmark Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. This legislation specifically 
authorizes the Attorney General to bring 
desegregation litigation. Desegregation is 
a term that is defined by the legislation 
itself. Section 401 of this act specifically 
provides that desegregation “shall not 
mean the assignment of students to pub- 
lic school in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” Section 407 further provides 
that— 

Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to 
another or one school district to another in 
order to achieve a racial balance. 


In fact, during the floor debate on the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, floor manager of this legis- 
lation, stated: 

While the Constitution prohibits segrega- 
tion, it does not require integration. The 
busing of children to achieve racial balance 
would be an act to affect integration of 
schools. In fact, if the bill were to compel it, 
it would be a violation, because it would be 
handling the matter on the basis of race and 
we would be transporting children because 
of race. 


Thus, my amendment is entirely con- 
sistent with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Fourth, my amendment in no way af- 
fects the power of the courts. 

Fifth, my amendment in no way af- 
fects the power of any individual to bring 
any action in any court. If anyone looks 
at the famous busing cases such as the 
Swann case, these were actions brought 
by individuals, not by the Justice Depart- 
ment. What my amendment does is say 
that the Federal Government itself 
should stay out of efforts to require 
busing. 

Sixth, even though my amendment 
does eliminate the power of the courts to 
grant busing as a remedy, two Supreme 
Court cases, Ex Parte McCardle and 
Lauf against E. G. Shinner & Co., make 
absolutely clear that Congress has the 
power to limit remedies which courts can 
apply. If the Congress can constitution- 
ally limit court remedies, can there be 
any question that it can limit the Depart- 
ment of Justice from seeking remedies 
such as busing? 

Courts should not create more segrega- 
tion. Busing has caused many cities to 
become much more segregated. Let me 
give you some busing negative impact. 
Compare 1968 and 1977 as to the percent 
of minority students in big city schools. 
Note the increase in segregation. 


1968 1977 


89 
31 56 
62 
66 
71 
84 
72 
72 
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We seek balance, yet with busing we 
see American school systems more and 
more minority-dominated. 

Education is a primary concern to all 
Americans. We believe in the family, 
the neighborhood and greater educa- 
tional attainment for all Americans. 

If the court should feel that there are 
changes that should be made for minor- 
ity student education, there are several 
constructive alternatives that are avail- 
able. Freedom of choice would allow stu- 
dents to go to other schools in their 
system. 

Magnet schools provide an excellent 
alternative as their full curricula is ex- 
citing arid comprehensive. 

In Richardson, Tex., their district has 
an outstanding program. They chose 
the Hamilton Park School in a black 
neighborhood. They allow half of the 
students to be Anglos. Anglos are ac- 
cepted only where space is available and 
they have a waiting list until 1985. Blacks 
are allowed to transfer but at Hamilton 
Park only one black student in 5 years 
has requested it. This school has a full 
day and the program runs from 7 a.m. 
until 5:30. Special courses in music, 
theater, computer, and athletics are in- 
cluded. There is strong parental sup- 
port, and parental interest is the major 
influence in improvement for education 
as a motivational force for children. 

Forced busing has been tested over 
and over and always has been an edu- 
cational failure. Money could be spent 
more efficiently and effectively in educat- 
ing youngsters. In the 14 years when 
Dallas schools diverted their emphasis 
from education to transportation, the 
cost per pupil increased from $361 to 
$1,746. The schools have better teachers 
but forced busing and the disciplinary 
problems resulting from tensions caused 
by children leaving their neighborhood 
have resulted in lowered education for 
all. 

With America’s need to save on en- 
ergy resources, why does America waste 
oil on forced busing? This applies only 
to forced busing. Busing of handicapped 
and rural students is in no way limited 
or modified by my amendment. 

There are many alternatives available 
if local communities are determined to 
have busing. I talked with Dr. David 
Armor in Los Angeles about the rapidly 
accelerated busing in California. What 
I was most interested to learn is that 
this busing suit was introduced by the 
Civil Liberties Un‘on so there was in- 
dependent counsel introducing it. Fur- 
thermore, it is interesting that in Cali- 
fornia, cases are being processed 
through the State courts as they are 
judged under State law. 

We need to thoroughly review the im- 
pact of school busing because of the tre- 
mendous setback it has given to Ameri- 
ca’s education. We are losing quality 
education in the public schools. Scholas- 
tic aptitude test scores are down 82 points 
since busing started. The public schools 
have 4 million fewer children than they 
did 10 years ago. Last year when we 
checked the dropout ratio, we found that 
today 25 percent of the high school stu- 
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dents are dropping out before they grad- 
uate, whereas before busing started the 
dropout ratio was only 20 percent. 

Let me give you an example of how 
busing relates to achievement. A 1979 
study conducted in the Dallas Independ- 
ent School District showed that 1,115 
students who were not bused away from 
their neighborhood schools, were one- 
quarter year ahead of their 810 counter- 
parts; the nonbused students showed 
higher achievement in both mathematics 
and language arts. 2 


We do not want to have America’s 
school system become a minority school 
system as we need balance in schools. 
Today, we see that in Boston 50 percent 
of their students are minority. In the 
public schools of San Francisco, 72 per- 
cent are minority students. In Atlanta, 
Ga., they have 90 percent minority stu- 
dents. In Dallas when busing was started 
the public school system was 38 percent 
minority and today it is a 67 percent 
minority system. It is also distressing to 
see empty school buildings. I checked 25 
elementary schools in Dallas. Many 
schools have been built to hold 800 stu- 
dents. Schools such as Hexter have an at- 
tendance of 169, and Withers 134. We 
find a large school like Cabell which has 
room for 1,300 but only has 196 children 
enrolled. How absurd it is to leave schools 
empty so as to bus to overcrowded 
schools. 


The best education achievement pro- 
gram that I have heard about came in a 
black school in Chicago that is headed up 
by Mrs. Marva Collins. Clement Stone 
recognized her at an achievement ban- 
quet as the Achiever of the Year. This 
fine teacher started her own school in 
South Chicago. All of the pupils are black 
and live in the neighborhood. She has no 
teaching aids. The physical facilities are 
very limited. They have a crowded class- 
room. But Marva Collins is a dynamic 
teacher. The pupils are motivated to 
learn and they have strong parental en- 
couragement. Her pupils have an aver- 
age reading skill two and three grades 
advanced of their class level. There is 
no busing. These are black students who 
are setting the pace for America with 
their achievement record. 


In discussing forced busing, we seem 
to have forgotten the history of how the 
issue arose. It began with the Brown de- 
cision by the Supreme Court back in 
1954. There was a little black girl in 
Wichita, Kans., who wanted to go to a 
neighborhood school seven blocks from 
her home. She was forced to go on a bus 
27 blocks to another school because of 
her race. The court wisely and justly said 
that every child in America shall be en- 
titled to and must go to their neighbor- 
hood school. Also the court said with a 
firm voice that no child shall be sent to 
any school because of race. Now what 
has happened is a complete reversal. 
Children are being forced now to get on 
a bus to go across town and leave their 
neighborhoods. Children are being as- 
signed to schools based on race and are 
allocated by racial quotas. What kind of 
a country do we live in where we have 
reversed the equity of the Brown deci- 
sion. 
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Congress has legislated time and again 
to curtail forced school busing. In the 
education appropriation bill for the cur- 
rent year the limitations on school bus- 
ing are definite. Violation of section 304 
or 305 should be cause to stop Federal 
funds to a school district. Here are sec- 
tions 304 and 305 which establish the 
legislative intent: 

Sec. 304. No part of the funds contained 
in this title may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take 
any action to force the busing of students; to 
force on account of race, creed or color the 
abolishment of any school so desegregated; 
or to force the transfer or assignment of any 
student attending any elementary or second- 
ary school so desegregated to or from a par- 
ticular school over the protest of his or her 
parents or parent. 

Sec. 305. (a) No part of the funds con- 
tained in this title shall be used to force any 
school or school district which is desegre- 
gated as that term is defined in title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88- 
352, to take any action to force the busing of 
students; to require the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on account 
of race, creed, or color the transfer of stu- 
dents to or from a particular school so de- 
segregated as a condition precedent to ob- 
taining Federal funds otherwise available to 
any State, school district or school. 

(b) No funds appropriated in this Act may 
be used for the transportation of students 
or teachers (or for the purchase of equip- 
ment for such transportation) in order to 
overcome racial imbalance in any school or 
school system, or for the transportation of 
students or teachers (or for the purchase of 
equipment for such transportation) in order 
to carry out a plan of racial desegregation of 
any school or school system. 

Congress wants schools to concentrate 
on teaching rather than transportation. 
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THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MONTGOMERY BUS BOYCOTT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Wax- 
MAN). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Conyers) is recognized for 40 
minutes. 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago on this day, the civil rights movement 
in America was born. 


It began on a Thursday evening in 
Montgomery, Ala., December 1, 1955, 
when a young woman named Rosa Parks 
boarded a bus to take her home from her 
job at a local department store. As the 
bus filled up, a white man asked for her 
seat. That had been a routine matter in 
the past. Montgomery’s buses were segre- 
gated, and segregation was enforced by 
the bus drivers who had police powers 
under a local statute. But on that day, 
that special day, Rosa Parks refused to 
give up her seat. She was ordered off the 
bus and arrested. Within a few hours, 
Edgar Daniel Nixon, head of the Mont- 
gomery chapter of the NAACP, posted a 
nae bond and she was released from 
ail. 

Word about the incident spread quickly 
throughout the black community. Two 
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days later, a meeting was organized at 
the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church to 
discuss what actions could be taken to 
support Mrs. Parks and to end the in- 
dignity of segregated buses. Resentment 
against the practice of segregation had 
been smouldering for months, and peri- 
odically local leaders had raised the idea 
of a bus boycott. Yet no action had been 
taken until that fateful day of Mrs. 
Parks’ arrest. 

The Dexter Avenue Church meeting 
accepted Edgar Nixon’s proposal to 
launch a citywide bus boycott. The Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association was 
formed with Dr. King as its president. 
Leafiets were printed and circulated urg- 
ing citizens to walk to work the follow- 
ing Monday, the day of Rosa Parks’ court 
appearance. Black citizens boycotted 
Montgomery buses all winter, spring, and 
fall. The city gained a worldwide reputa- 
tion as “the walking city.” Mrs. Parks 
was found guilty and paid a $14 fine. 
Others were arrested later and eventually 
a class-action suit found its way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. On December 13, 
1956, 1 year later, the Court struck 
down the segregation statutes and bus 
company practices as unconstitutional. 
The rest is history. 

Today it is fitting on the 25th anni- 
versary of the Montgomery bus boycott 
that we reexamine the meaning of that 
historic event for the Nation and cele- 
brate the remarkable courage of the in- 
dividuals involved who made the fateful 
dec‘sions to defend their rights and re- 
sist injustice. 

The special order is not intended as 
an exercise at nostalgia. It is true that 
the passage of these many years has 
dimmed many memories, particularly 
since the events of that period were im- 
mensely painful for all sides and led to 
a profound change in our national life. 
It is important that we relearn the les- 
sons of that period. 

Yet there is a larger significance today 
in those events beyond commemorating 
the past. 

The Montgomery bus boycott launched 
a civil rights revolution, a legal and 
peaceful revolution that led to far-reach- 
ing changes in society—a social move- 
ment that is rare in the annals of 
history. 


The dignified and determined example 
of Rosa Parks and others less well known 
was inspirational and led to massive pub- 
lic support throughout the Nation. 


Black Americans in Montgomery and 
later in many other Southern towns and 
cities learned and understood the power 
of nonviolent, disobedient protest. The 
bus boycott educated a generation of 
citizens in the methods of social, eco- 
nomic, and political change. 

The boycott was the event that brought 
to national attention a minister Martin 
Luther King, Jr., emerged, and moved on 
and was able to accomplish many other 
historic changes in the way the Nation 
viewed itself and conducted its life. 

Indispensable mass political organiza- 
tions evolved in many places that offered 
new hope to millions of citizens. 
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And future generations could recall the 
power of a single individual to create a 
better society—even when circumstances 
change and the burning issues no longer 
are legal and civil rights, but have be- 
come social and economic rights—the 
rights to a job, to decent housing and 
community life, to good schooling and 
adequate health care. 

The elements and implications of the 
Montgomery bus boycott hold particular 
significance today as we look out and see 
throughout the Nation a rising tide of 
personal and group violence; a growing 
frustration with the avenues for peaceful 
social change; a mounting despair among 
the jobless, especially the youth who are 
unemployed; and the longing in certain 
quarters to put a stop to any further 
social and economic progress and instead 
return to “‘the good old days” when things 
were simpler. 

I see as one dimension of the meaning 
of the Montgomery bus boycott that there 
are many challenging and constructive 
outlets for social change, that have the 
power to overcome the violence, and 
despair that are gathering steam among 
too many people in too many places to- 
day. 

It is for this reason that I have asked 
for special orders to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the bus boycott and 
have in mind that we rededicate our- 
selves to its meaning and apply it to 
solving the very urgent problems that 
confront us today. 
© Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that Rosa Parks is known as the 
mother of the civil rights movement. 
Even though the Supreme Court had 
handed down its historic decision in the 
Brown case a year before Mrs. Parks’ 
fateful bus ride in Montgomery, Ala., it 
was her insistence on human dignity that 
stays in our hearts and minds. It was the 
Montgomery bus boycott that brought 
the Rev. Martin Luther King to promi- 
nence, and it was the movement that Dr. 
King led that changed Ameirca. 

All too often we hear the voices of 
some in this country complain that the 
civil rights movement has gone too far, 
that the time has come to turn the clock 
back. Those of us who represent pre- 
dominantly white, middle-income con- 
stituents, should think very carefully to 
what those individuals are really saying. 
While Americans may disagree about the 
best methods for achieving racial justice 
and equal opportunity for all, we must 
not waiver in our dedication to those 
goals. And that is why, on the 25th an- 
niversary of the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott, we must remember people like Rosa 
Parks with pride.@ 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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THE INFORMATION SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY ACT OF 1980 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Brown) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
entitled “The Information Science and 
Technology Act of 1980.” By so doing I 
intend to emphasize my interest in ad- 
dressing the serious challenges pre- 
sented to policymakers by the explosive 
growth of microelectronics and tele- 
communications technologies. 

Rapid advances in these fields, and 
the convergence of computers and tele- 
communications, have created new op- 
portunities for economic growth, in- 
creased export markets, and gains in 
productivitv. and will permit increased 
public access to all kinds of useful in- 
formation. At the same time, these ad- 
vances have important implications for 
the size and structure of the future work- 
force, for the evolution of educational 
institutions, for personal privacy and 
civil liberties, and for many other con- 
cerns central to our personal and societal 
values. If we are to take advantage of 
the opportunities made possible by the 
new information technologies and 
minimize potential negative impacts, our 
social and governmental institutions 
must come to grips with the important 
policy questions raised by these scien- 
tific and technological developments. 

Mr. Speaker, information and com- 
munications technologies are still in a 
stage of rapid development, and this de- 
velopment will be a dominant feature 
of the coming decade. The bill which I 
am introducing establishes on institute 
for information policy and research, 
with a lifespan of 10 years. I view the 
institute as a transitional mechanism to 
facilitate our Nation’s evolution toward 
a society based increasingly on informa- 
tion products and services. This mech- 
anism would make possible cooperative 
planning among the Federal Govern- 
ment, business, educational interests, 
and State and local governments, for 
the productive and humane use of in- 
formation technology in the workplace, 
school, and home. 

I believe that the independence of the 
institute would allow it a broad and inte- 
grated perspective on such issues as in- 
stitutional structure and regulatory pol- 
icy, a perspective not subject to the polit- 
ical or bureaucratic constraints on the 
several dispersed agencies now concerned 
with information issues. As structured in 
this legislation, the institute would not be 
engaged in hardware research and de- 
velopment, nor would it have any regu- 
latory authority. Its primary purpose 
would be to provide a focal point for 
policy research and analysis and a forum 
for consideration of the information in- 
terests of Government, business, and 
education. 

I regard the bill in its present form as 
a working draft, and I welcome com- 
ments and suggestions from interested 
individuals and organizations, After con- 
sideration of suggested changes, I hope 
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to introduce a revised version early in the 
97th Congress. At that time I look for- 
ward to entering into more extensive 
discussion of the fundamental impor- 
tance of this issue, and I will present in 
detail the case for pursuing this particu- 
lar legislative approach. 

Although the legislation I am introduc- 
ing was developed as an outgrowth of 
work in the Science and Technology 
Committee, it is clear that a phenomenon 
as broad in its impact as the “informa- 
tion revolution” cannot respect commit- 
tee jurisdictions. The results of new tech- 
nological developments are of concern to 
every Member of this House, and the im- 
pacts I have alluded to obviously extend 
to the responsibilities, expertise, and in- 
terest of numerous other committees. I 
am not distressed by this shared interest 
and responsibility. In fact, a concerted 
effort is needed, and I look forward to 
working with other Members and other 
committees to meet the legislative chal- 
lenges presented by these exciting new 
advances. I realize I am not alone or 
unique in sensing the momentous 
changes we are facing as we move into 
an information society. I hope that those 
of our colleagues who share with me the 
sense of excitement and awe over the 
technological changes we are witnessing 
will join in a cooperative network dedi- 
cated to mobilizing the capabilities of the 
new information technology for the ben- 
efit of society.® 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Swirr) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


© Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I noted with 
surprise that the record listed me as vot- 
ing in favor of the Brooks amendment 
to the revenue-sharing bill. This would 
have deleted the revenue-sharing au- 
thorization for State governments. For- 
tunately it was rejected by a vote of 65 
to 306. 

While I have voted against State rev- 
enue sharing in the past due to large 
surpluses that the State treasuries have 
boasted, I had determined to vote for it 
this time. The surpluses have largely 
vanished and I fear that curtailments in 
State revenue sharing at a time of re- 
duced or nonexistent surpluses will en- 
courage State governments to reduce 
assistance to local governments, which 
already face almost impossible budget 
crunches. 


However, in double checking, I found 
that I was indeed recorded as voting for 
the amendment. I wish to state for the 
record that this vote was inadvertent 
and that I am pleased that the amend- 
ment was defeated 65 to 306. 


REDUCTIONS SHOULD BEGIN 
WITH THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. PANETTA) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
© Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
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the serious internal problems Congress 
has faced in recent years is the prolifer- 
ation of staff on Capitol Hill. The House 
and Senate have become major bureauc- 
racies, and the cost of running Congress 
has skyrocketed. 

Most of us have heard this stated be- 
fore, but I think the facts are worth re- 
peating. In the last 20 years, there has 
been a tenfold increase in the cost of 
running Congress. The number of staff, 
meanwhile, has virtually tripled. While 
inflation is to blame for the part of the 
cost increase and a rise in the Nation's 
population creates a need for additional 
personnel, the actual increases in costs 
and staff far outstrip what might be 
considered a reasonable expansion. 

I believe that Congress is making an 
attempt to cut costs, or at least to slow 
down the increase. The appropriations 
bill for the legislative branch for fiscal 
year 1981, as passed by the House in July, 
represents an increase from 1980 of only 
212 percent. Given the rate of inflation, 
this is a good start. 

However, at a time when the cost of 
all Government is soaring out of control 
and inflation appears to be on the up- 
swing once again, Congress must set an 
example of genuine austerity. In the 
other body, the future majority leader 
has indicated that he will attempt to 
reduce committee expenses, largely 
through staff cuts, by 10 percent during 
the 97th Congress. I believe the House 
of Representatives should set a similar 
goal. 

Of course, the party reversal in the 
other body will permit the new majority 
to achieve overall staff cuts while actu- 
ally increasing its own patronage and 
hiring powers substantially. Thus, while 
I am pleased to see that there will be 
reductions, the level of actual sacrifice 
should not be overestimated. 

By the same token, achieving cuts in 
the House will not be easy; great sacri- 
fice will be required. However, I think 
major reductions can be achieved, par- 
ticularly in committee staffs. In my view, 
and, I think, in the view of most indi- 
vidual Members, the committee staffs 
have become bloated with unneeded per- 
sonnel. This does not mean that com- 
mittee employees are not quality workers 
and individuals. What it means is that 
many of them simply are not necessary 
to the smooth operation of the com- 
mittees and the Congress. I believe that a 
commitment to austerity in the commit- 
tees and in other support staff could pro- 
duce substantial reductions. 

As I have said, the other body intends 
to achieve a 10-percent reduction in 1981. 
Given the vastly different situation in 
the House, it would be extremely difficult 
to make identical cuts here. Neverthe- 
less, if the proper effort is made, the 
House should be able to achieve a 10- 
percent reduction in personnel costs dur- 
ing the 2 years of the 97th Congress. 

Of course, the legislative appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal vear 1981 has already 
been adopted by the House. But this 
should not prevent us from beginning to 
make these cuts through attrition in 
the coming months. In addition, we 
should make a commitment to a 10-per- 
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cent reduction in the fiscal year 1982 
budget. Thus, by the end of the 97th 
Congress, we will have achieved a full 
10-percent reduction in expenditures for 
staff. 

I would not recommend this action if 
I felt it would endanger any of the prop- 
er and vital functions of Congress. Like 
the executive bureaucracies, from the 
Department of Energy to the Pentagon to 
Health and Human Services, congres- 
sional operations are plagued by ineffi- 
ciency and waste. This slows Congress 
down, making it less effective than it 
must be to maintain the healthy checks 
and balances required by the Constitu- 
tion. Given the possibility of attacks on 
congressional legislative prerogatives in 
the years ahead, we must trim down to 
fighting weight. My proposal can help 
us to achieve that goal, and I hope the 
House will join me in making the neces- 
sary commitment and sacrifice.e 


CONGRESSMAN PERKINS INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION AMENDING 
THE SURFACE MINING CONTROL 
AND RECLAMATION ACT OF 1977 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation amending 
the Surface Mining Control and Recla- 
mation Act of 1977. This legislation 
amends section 515 of the act by adding 
this new subsection: 

(g) Each State program and each Federal 
program shall include procedures pursuant 
to which the regulatory authority may issue 
& permit for mining operations without re- 
gard to the requirement to restore the ap- 
proximate original contour set forth in sub- 
sections (b) (3) or (d) (2) and (3) of this 
section where the owner of the surface of 
the land subject to such mining operations 
specifies a different reclamation standard. 
Such different reclamation standard may in- 
clude retention of any highwall created by 
such mining operations, but only if the state 
authority determines that the plan under 
this subsection is consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


Current law requires that the land be 
returned to the approximate original 
contour. Although there are provisions 
for variation, the requirement that all 
highwalls be eliminated functions to 
preclude almost any variation from the 
approximate original contour in the 
Eastern United States. This amendment 
will allow the surface owner to grant 
permission for the land to be reclaimed 
so that it may be used for pastures, tree 
farms, housing projects, or other pro- 
ductive uses. The environment is pro- 
tected by requiring that reclamation 
plan under this amendment be consist- 
ent with the purposes of this act. 

The following example iilustrates the 
necessity for this legislation. The surface 
owner wishes the land reclaimed so that 
it is suitable for tree farming. Part of 
the reclamation plan is to provide an 
access road. It is necessary, in order to 
accomplish this postmining use, to leave 
a highwall exposed. The exposed high- 
wall is sandstone. The engineering plan 
prevents sedimentation of streams and 
acid runoff. It is an environmentally 
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safe reclamation plan which replaces a 
nonrenewable resource with a renewable 
resource. Current law, however, prevents 
this desirable reclamation plan. 

The situation I have just described 
is not a hypothetical situation. These 
are the facts of Tollage Creek Elkhorn 
Mining Company v. Office of Surface 
Mining, Docket No. MX-—0-30-R, Notice 
of Violation No. 79-2-66-31, Office of 
Hearings and Appeals, Department of 
the Interior, January 31, 1980. The opin- 
ion stated that “Respondent’s inspector 
(Office of Surface Mining) testified that 
leaving the highwall would cause no en- 
vironmental damage and that, if an ac- 
cess road were to be constructed he could 
think of no better site other than its 
present location.” The opinion concluded 
as follows: 

Under the terms of the Act, I am forced 
to conclude that the notice of violation was 
validly issued. Such a finding, however, 
points up a basic flaw of the Act. Sections 
of the Act allow flexibility in requirements 
that land be restored to approximate origi- 
nal contour so that access roads can be 
built to facilitate postmining uses of the 
land, yet these same sections specifically 
state that all highwails must be eliminated. 
In the present situation, however, an ac- 
cess road which would allow for postmin- 
ing use of the land is difficult if not impossi- 
ble to construct unless some part of the 
highwall is left exposed. Further, reten- 
tion of the highwall causes no damage to 
the environment. No allegations of environ- 
mental damage were made and no evidence 
of such was produced. In effect, this is such 
a situation where retention of the highwall 
should be allowed because elimination will 
result in the consequent difficulty of access 
for valuable postmining use of the land. 
The situation is so unfair that it cries for 
legislative relief. 


This modest amendment will allow 
productive postmining use of the land 
in an environmentally safe manner. It 
allows the surface owner, who oftentimes 
is not the mineral owner, to have a say in 
the reclamation program. It allows for 
the creation of renewable resources after 
the removal of nonrenewable resources. 
I urge my colleagues to support this im- 
provement in the Surface Mining Control 
and Reclamation Act of 1977. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 7765 


Mr. GIAIMO submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 7765) to provide for recon- 
ciliation pursuant to section 3 of the first 
concurrent resolution on the budget for 
the fiscal year 1981: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 96-1479) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7765) to provide for reconciliation pursuant 
to section 3 of the First Concurrent Resolu- 
tion on the Budget for the fiscal year 1981, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
egres to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 
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TITLE I—SHORT TITLE AND DECLARA- 
TION OF PURPOSE 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 
“Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980". 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this Act to 
implement the recommendations which were 
made by specified committees cf the House 
of Representatives and the Senate pursuant 
to directions contained in section 3 of the 
First Concurrent Resolution on the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1981 (H. Con. Res. 397, 96th 
Congress), and pursuant to the reconciliation 
requirements which were imposed by such 
concurrent resolution as provided in section 
310 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974. 


TITLE II—SCHOOL LUNCH AND CHILD NU- 
TRIT-ON PROGRAMS 


Subtitle A—Savings Under the School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Programs 


REDUCTION IN GENERAL REIMBURSEMENT 


Sec. 201. (a) Notwithstanding section 4 
of the National School Lunch Act, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, the na- 
tional average payment per lunch under such 
Act for such fiscal year, after being ad- 
justed under section ll(a) of such Act, 
shall be reduced by 234 cents for any school 
food authority under which less than 60 per- 
cent of the lunches served in the school 
lunch program were served free or at reduced 
price during the second preceding school 
year. The amount of State administrative 
expense funds to be made available to the 
States by the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der section 7 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1983, and the amount of State revenues 
appropriated or used for meeting the require- 
ments under section 7 of the National School 
Lunch Act for the school year ending June 
30, 1982, shall not be reduced because of 
a reduction in the amount of Federal funds 
expended as a result of the preceding sen- 
tence. For the purpose of this section, the 
term “school food authority” means the gov- 
erning body that is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of one or more schools and has 
the legal authority to operate a school lunch 
or school breakfast program. 

(b) Section 7 of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1958 is amended by— 

(1) in subsection (e), striking out “and 
the succeeding fiscal year” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “and for the five succeeding fis- 
cal years”; and 

(2) in subsection (i), striking out "Sep- 
tember 30, 1980" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1984”. 

REDUCTION IN COMMODITY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 202. (a) For the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, the national average 
value of donated foods, or cash payments 
in lieu thereof, as determined under section 
6(e) of the National School Lunch Act, shall 
be reduced by 2 cents. 

(b) Section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new subsection (f) as follows: 

“(f) Beginning with the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1981, the Secretary shall not 
offer commodity assistance based upon the 
number of breakfasts served to children un- 
der section 4 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966."". 

(c) Section 14(a) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by striking out “‘Sep- 
tember 30, 1982" and inserting in Meu there- 
of “September 30, 1984”. 

INCOME ELIGIBILITY GUIDELINES 

Sec. 203. (a) During the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, the income poverty 
guidelines for the purposes of section 9 of the 
National School Lunch Act shall be the non- 
farm income poverty guidelines prescribed by 
the Office of Management and Budget ad- 
jJusted annually pursuant to section 625 of 
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e Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (42 
UBC. 2971d) for the forty-eight States. 

(b) In computing household income under 
section 9(b) of the National School Lunch 
Act for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1981— 

(1) in States other than Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Guam, the Secretary shall allow a stand- 
ard deduction of $60 each month for each 
household, which shall be adjusted to the 
nearest $5 on July 1, 1980, to reflect changes 
in the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, for 
items other than food for the period begin- 
ning September 1977 and ending March 1980; 

(2) the monthly standard deduction al- 
lowed in Alaska shall bear the same ratio to 
the standard deduction aliowed in the con- 
tiguous States as the applicable income pov- 
erty guidelines for Alaska bear to the appli- 
cable income poverty guidelines for such 
States; and 

(3) the monthly standard deduction al- 
lowed in Hawaii and Guam shall bear the 
same ratio to the standard deduction allowed 
in the contiguous States as the applicable 
income poverty guidelines for Hawaii bear to 
the applicable income poverty guidelines for 
such States. 

(c) For the school year ending June 30, 
1981, the Secretary may prescribe procedures 
for implementing the revisions in the in- 
come poverty guidelines for free and reduced 
price lunches contained in this section that 
may allow school food authorities to (1) use 
applications distributed at the beginning of 
the school year when making eligibility de- 
terminations based on the revised income 
poverty guidelines or (2) distribute new ap- 
plications containing the revised income poy- 
erty guidelines and make eligibility determi- 
nations using the new applications. ~ 

(d) Section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 is amended by— 

(1) in subsection (c) (2), striking out “for 
the fiscal years ending September 30, 1981, 
and September 30, 1982" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year ending on or before September 30, 1984”; 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (g), 
striking out “$950,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1982” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such sums as may be necessary 
for the three subsequent fiscal years”; and 

(3) in subsection (h)(2), striking out 
“1982" and inserting in Meu thereof “1984”. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 11(a) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by striking 
out in the fifth sentence ‘: Provided, That 
if in any State all schools charge students a 
uniform price for reduced-price lunches, 
and such price is less than 20 cents, the spe- 
cial assistance factor prescribed for reduced- 
price lunches in such State shall be equal to 
the special assistance factor for free lunches 
reduced by either 10 cents or the price 
charged for reduced-price lunches in such 
State, whichever is greater”. 

(b) During the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1981— 

(1) no semiannual adjustment required 
under the sixth sentence of section 11(a) of 
the National School Lunch Act shall be 
made on January 1 of such fiscal year; and 

(2) the adjustment required under the 
second proviso in the sixth sentence of sec- 
tion 11(a) of the National School Lunch Act 
which is to be made on July 1 of such fiscal 
year shall reflect the changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for all Urban Consumers, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, for lunches served dur- 
ing the preceding 12-month period. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 


Sec. 205. Section 12(d) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by inserting in 
paragraph (6) “, but excluding Job Corps 
Centers funded by the Department of Labor” 
after “retarded”. 

SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

Sec, 206. Section 13 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by— 

(1) amending subsection (b)(2) to read 
as follows: 

“(2) Any service institution may only 
serve lunch and either breakfast or a meal 
supplement during each day of operation, 
except that any service institution that is a 
camp or that serves meals primarily to mi- 
grant children may serve up to four meals 
during each day uf operation, if (A) the 
service institution has the administrative 
capability and the food preparation and food 
holding capabilities where applicable) to 
serve more than one meal per day, and (B) 
the service period of different meals does not 
coincide or overlap. The meals that camps 
and migrant programs may serve shall in- 
clude a breakfast, a lunch, a supper, and 
meal supplements.”; and 

(2) in subsection (p), striking out ‘‘Sep- 
tember 30, 1980" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1984". 

AMENDMENT TO THE CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM 


Sec. 207. (a) Section 17(a) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended in the second 
sentence by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “; and such 
term shall also mean any other private or- 
ganization providing nonresidential day care 
services for which it receives compensation 
from amounts granted to the States under 
title XX of the Social Security Act”. 


(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply with respect 
to all fiscal years beginning on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. 

ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec, 208. (a) During the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, in determining the na- 
tional average payment rate for supplements 
served in institutions (other than family or 
group day care home sponsoring organiza- 
tions) participating in the child care food 
program under paragraphs (1) through (3) 
of section 17(c) of the National School 
Lunch Act— 

(1) no adjustment under such paragraph 
shall be made on January 1 of such fiscal 
year; and 

(2) the adjustment under such paragraphs 
required to be made on July 1 of such fiscal 
year shall be computed to the nearest one- 
fourth cent based on changes, measured over 
the preceding twelve-month period for which 
data are available, in the series for food away 
from home of the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers, published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

(b) Section 17(c) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing at the end of paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3); “The average payment rate for sup- 
plements served in such institutions shall be 
3 cents lower than the adjusted rate pre- 
scribed by the Secretary in accordance with 
the adjustment formula contained in this 
paragraph.”. 

(c) Section 17(n)(1) of the National 
School Lunch Act is amended by striking out 
“$6,000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
"$4,000,000". 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Sec. 209. Section 3 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing after the seventh sentence: “Notwith- 
standing the preceding two sentences, the 
rate of reimbursement per half-pint of milk, 
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which is served to children who are not eligi- 
ble for free milk in schools, child care in- 
stitutions, and summer camps participating 
in meal service programs under the National 
School Lunch Act and this Act, shall be 5 
cents.”. 

PAYMENTS FOR FREE BREAKFASTS 


Sec. 210. Notwithstanding section 4(b) (2) 
(B) (ii) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
in determining the maximum payment for 
free breakfasts under such section for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1981— 

(1) no adjustment under such section 
shall be made on January 1 of such fiscal 
year; and 

(2) the adjustment under such section re- 
quired to be made on July 1 of such fiscal 
year shall be computed to the nearest one- 
fourth cent based on changes, measured over 
the preceding twelve-month period for which 
data are available, in the series for food 
away from home of the Consumer Price In- 
dex for All Urban Consumers, published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 211. Section 5 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 19665 is amended by— 

(1) amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1982, $35,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1983, 
and $40,000,000 for each succeeding fiscal 
year, to enabfe the Secretary to formulate 
and carry out a program to assist the States 
through grants-in-aid and other means to 
supply schools drawing attendance from 
areas in which poor economic conditions 
exist with equipment, other than land or 
buildings, for the storage, preparation, trans- 
portation, and serving of food to enable 
such schools to establish, maintain, and ex- 
pand school food service programs. In the 
case of a nonprofit private school, such 
equipment shall be for use of such school 
principally in connection with child feeding 
programs authorized in this Act and in the 
National School Lunch Act,”; and 

(2) in subsection (e), striking out “fiscal 
years ending September 30, 1978, September 
30, 1979, and September 30, 1980" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1978, and for each succeeding fis- 
cal year ending on or before September 30, 
1984"; 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS, 
CHILD NUTRITION ACT OF 1966 

Sec. 212. Section 15(c) of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 is amended by inserting “, 
but excluding Job Corps Centers funded by 
the Department of Labor” after “retarded”. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Sec. 213. Section 19(j)(2) of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended by— 

(1) striking out "For the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1979” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “For the fiscal year ending Sép- 
tember 30, 1980, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year ending on or before September 
30, 1984”; 

(2) inserting after the first sentence the 
following: “For the fiscal year beginning 
October 1, 1980, and subsequent fiscal years, 
there is authorized to be appropriated for 
the grants referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence not more than $15,000,000."; and 

(3) striking out “preceding sentence” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “second preceding 
sentence”. 

TITLE III —STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 
SAVINGS ACHIEVED 

Sec. 301. For other provisions of law which 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in sat- 
isfaction of the reconciliation requirements 
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imposed by sections 3(a)(2) and 3(a) (18) of 

H. Con. Res. 307 (96th Congress), see the 

Education Amendments of 1980 (Public 

Law 96-374). 

DISCLOSURE OF LOCATION OF BORROWERS WHO 
HAVE DEFAULTED ON STUDENT LOANS 


Sec. 302. (a) Paragraph (4) of section 
6103(m) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to individuals who have de- 
faulted on student loans) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(4) INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE DEFAULTED ON 
STUDENT LOANS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Upon written request 
by the Secretary of Education, the Secretary 
may disclose the mailing address of any tax- 
payer who has defaulted on a loan— 

(i) made under part B or E of title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

“(ii) made pursuant to section 3(a) (1) of 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962 to a student at an institution of higher 
education, 


for use only by officers, employees or agents 
of the Department of Education for purposes 
of locating such taxpayer for purposes of 
collecting such loan. 

“(B) DISCLOSURE TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, ETC.—Any mailing address disclosed 
under subparagraph (A) (1) may be disclosed 
by the Secretary of Education to— 

“(i) any lender, or any State or nonprofit 
guarantee agency, which is participating 
under part B of title IV of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, or 

“(ii) any educational institution with 
which the Secretary of Education has an 
agreement under part E of title IV of such 
Act, 


for use only by officers, employees or agents 
of such lender, guarantee agency, or institu- 
tion whose duties relate to the collection of 
student loans for purposes of locating indi- 
viduals who have defaulted on student loans 
made under such loan programs for purposes 
of collecting such loans,”. 


(b) The first sentence of section 7213(a) 
(2) of such Code (relating to unauthorized 
disclosure of information by State and other 
employees) is amended to read as follows: 
“It shall be unlawful for any person (not 
described in paragraph (1)) willfully to dis- 
close to any person, except as authorized in 
this title, any return or return information 
(as defined in section 6103(b)) acquired by 
him or another person under subsection (d), 
(1) (6) or (7), or (m)(4) of section 6103.”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(@) and (b) of this section shall take effect 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IV—CIVIL SERVICE, POSTAL SERV- 
ICE, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Subtitle A—Savings Under the Civil Service 
Program 
ELIMINATION OF RETROACTIVE ANNUITY ADJUST- 
MENT; PRORATION OF INITIAL ADJUSTMENT 


Sec. 401. (a) Section 8340(c) of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments, is amendei— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (1) there- 
of; and 

(2) by inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(1) The first increase (if any) made 
under subsection (b) of this section to an 
annuity which is payable from the Fund to 
an employee or Member who retires, or to 
the widow or widower of a deceased employee 
or Member, shall be equal to the product 
= a to the nearest 1/10 of 1 percent) 
of—. 

“(A) 1/6 of the applicable percent change 
computed uncer subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, multiplied by 

“(B) the number of full months for which 
the annuity was payable from the Fund be- 
fore the effective date of the increase (count- 
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ing any portion of @ month as a full 
month).”. 

(b)(1) The amendment made by. subsec- 
tion (a)(1) shall apply with respect to an- 
huities commencing aiter the 45th day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) (2) shall take effect with respect to any 
annuity increase which takes effect after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


ELIMINATION OF CREDIT FOR HOLIDAYS IN 
CALCULATING LUMP-SUM LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 402. (a) Section 5551(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to lump-sum 
payment at separation for accumulated 
leave, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “The period 
of leave used for calculating the lump-sum 
payment shall not be extended due to any 
holiday occurring after separation.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take eflect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and shall apply to em- 
ployees separating from the service on or 
after such date. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT ELIGIBILITY 


Sec, 403. (a) Section 8337(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to disability re- 
tirement, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An employee who completes 5 years 
of civilian service and has become disabled 
shall be retired on the employee's own ap- 
plication or on application by the employee's 
agency. Any employee shall be considered to 
be disabled only if the employee is found by 
the Office of Personnel Management to be 
unable, because of disease or injury, to ren- 
der useful and efficient service in the em- 
ployee’s position and is not qualified for re- 
assignment, under procedures prescribed by 
the Office, to a vacant position which is In 
the agency at the same grade or level and in 
which the employee would be able to render 
useful and efficient service. For the purpose 
of the preceding sentence, an employee of the 
United States Postal Service shall be con- 
sidered not qualified for a reassignment 
described in that sentence if the reassign- 
ment is to a position in a different craft or is 
inconsistent with the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement covering the employee. 
A Member who completes 5 years of Member 
service and is found by the Office to be dis- 
abled for useful and efficient service as a 
Member because of disease or injury shall be 
retired on the Member's own application. An 
annuity authorized by this section is com- 
puted under section 8339(g) of this title, un- 
less the employee or Member is eligible for 
a higher annuity computed under section 
8339(a)—(e) or (n).”. 

(b) Section 8331 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(6). 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the 90th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


MINIMUM DISABILITY RETIREMENT 
ANNUITY 


Sec, 404. (a) Section 8339(g) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “However, 
if an employee or Member retiring under 
section 8337 of this title is receiving retired 
pay or retainer pay for military service (ex- 
cept that specified in section 8332(c) (1) or 
(2) of this title) or Veterans’ Administra- 
tion pension or compensation in lieu of such 
retired or retainer pay, the annuity of that 
employee or Member shall be computea 
under subsection (a), (b), or (c) of this sec- 
tion, as appropriate, excluding credit for mil- 
itary service from that computation. If the 
amount of the annuity so computed, plus 
the retired or retainer pay which is re- 
ceived, or which would be received but for 
the application of the limitation in section 
5532 of this title, or the Veterans Adminis- 
tration pension or compensation in lieu of 
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such retired or retainer pay, is less than the 
Sailer of the annuity otherwise payable 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsec- 
tion, an amount equal to the difference shall 
be added to the annuity payable under sub- 
section (a), (bD), or (C) of this section, as 
appropriate.”’. 

(b) Section 8347 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(m) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, for the purpose of ensuring the 
accuracy of information used in the adminis- 
tration of this chapter, at the request of the 
Director of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment— 

“(1) the Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary’s designee shall provide information 
on retired or retainer pay provided under 
title 10; and 

(2) the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
shall provide information on pensions or 
compensation provided under title 38. 


The Director shall request only such infor- 
mation as the Director determines is neces- 
sary. The Director, in consultation with the 
Officials from whom information is requested, 
shall establish, by regulation and otherwise, 
such safeguards as are necessary to ensure 
that information made available under this 
subsection is used only for the purpose au- 
thorized.”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


EXEMPTION OF LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS FROM 
STATE TAXATION 


Src. 405. (a) Section 8714 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to Employees’ Life In- 
surance Fund, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) (1) No tax, fee, or other monetary pay- 
mert may be imposed or collected by any 
State, the District of Columbia, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, or by any politi- 
cal subdivision or other governmental au- 
thority thereof, on, or with respect to, any 
premium paid under an insurance policy 
purchased under this chapter, 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of this subsection shall 
not be construed to exempt any company 
iss ing a policy of insurance under this chap- 
ter from the imposition, payment, or collec- 
tion of a tax, fee, or other monetary pay- 
ment on the net income or profit accruing 
to or realized by that company from busi- 
ness conducted under this chapter, if that 
tax, fee, or payment is applicable to a broad 
range of business activity.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, and shall apply with re- 
spect to premiums paid or or after such date. 

Subtitle B—Savings Under the 
Postal Service Program 
AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 411. Section 2401(b) (1) (C) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “an amount equal to 8 percent of such 
sum for fiscal year 1971" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "$486,000,000". 


CONTINUATION OF SIX-DAY MAIL DELIVERY 


Sec. 412. During the period from the date 
of enactment of this Act until October 1, 
1981, the Postal Service shall take no action 
to reduce or to plan to reduce during that 
period of time the number of days each week 
for regular mail delivery. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR REVENUE FOREGONE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 413. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sections 2401(c) and 3626 of title 
39, United States Code, the authorization for 
appropriations for fiscal year 1981 for revenue 
foregone for mail matter described in former 
sections 4452(b) and (c) of title 39, United 
States Code, shall be $50,000,000 less than 
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would be authorized if this section were not 
enacted. 

(b) The reduction in authorization made 
by subsection (a) of this section may be 
deemed a failure of appropriation for the 
purposes of section 3627 of title 39, United 
States Code. 

RECONCILIATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 414. (a) Section 2401(c) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“In requesting an appropriation under this 
subsection for a fiscal year, the Postal Service 
shall include an amount to reconcile sums 
authorized to be appropriated for prior fiscal 
years on the basis of estimated mail volume 
with sums which would have been authorized 
to be appropriated if based on the final au- 
dited mail volume.”. 

(b) The request for a reconciliation appro- 
priation described in subsection (a) of this 
section which was submitted by the Postal 
Service for fiscal year 1981 shall be resub- 
mitted for fiscal year 1982. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 415. The provisions of this subtitle, 
including the amendments made by this 
subtitle, shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Subtitle C—Savings Under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 421. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
8146a of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Compensation payable on account of 
disability or death which occurred more than 
one year before March 1 of each year shall 
be annually increased on that date by the 
amount determined by the Secretary of La- 
bor to represent the percent change in the 
price index published for December of the 
preceding year over the price index pub- 
lished for the December of the year prior to 
the preceding year, adjusted to the nearest 
one-tenth of 1 percent.”. 

(b) Section 8101 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out paragraph 
(19), and by redesignating paragraphs (20) 
and (21) as paragraphs (19) and (20), 
respectively. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec, 422. The amendments made by section 
421 shall take effect on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act with respect to any adjust- 
ments which are to be made on or after that 
date; except that the period specified in such 
section as extending from December to De- 
cember shall, with respect to the adjustment 
to be made on March 1, 1981, extend instead 
from the last month in which the price index 
resulted in an adjustment prior to enact- 
ment to December of 1980. 


TITLE V—HIGHWAY, RAIL, AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS 
Subtitle A—Highway Programs 

Sec. 501. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total of all obligations for 
“State and Community Highway Safety” (23 
U.S.C. 402) for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1981, shall not exceed $150,405,000. 

Subtitle B—Other Programs 

Sec. 511. If the Senate and the House of 
Representatives approve a conference report 
on the bill (S. 1159) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966 and the Motor Ve- 
hicle Information and Cost Savings Act, and 
for other purposes, which includes an au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1981 pursuant to 
section 121 of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 that exceeds $53,- 
800,000, then the Secretary of the Senate is 


directed to include the following provision 
in the enrolled copy of such bill: “Of the 


funds authorized to be appropriated pur- 
suant to section 121 of the National Traffic 
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Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (15 U.S.C. 
1409) not more than $53,800,000 is authorized 
to be appropriated in fiscal year 1981.”. 

Sec. 512. (a) For provisions of law which 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 under 
the railroad rehabilitation and improvement 
financing program established under title V 
of the Railroad Revitalization and Regula- 
tory Reform Act of 1976 in satisfaction of 
the reconciliation requirements imposed by 
sections 3(a) (3) and 3(a) (13) of H. Con. Res. 
307 (96th Congress), see the Staggers Rail 
Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-448) . 

(b) For provisions of law which further 
reduce spending for fiscal year 1981 in satis- 
faction of the reconciliation requirements 
imposed by sections 3(a) (3) and 3(a) (13) of 
H. Con. Res. 307 (96th Congress), see the 
Passenger Railroad Rebuilding Act of 1980 
(Public Law 96-254). 

TITLE VI—A°RPORT AND AIRWAY 

IMPROVEMENT ACT 

Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount of grants 
which the Secretary is authorized to make 
from the Airport and Airway Trust Fund for 
airport development and airport planning 
and for grants under section 104(e) of the 
Airport Safety and Noise Abatement Act of 
1979, as amended, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1981, shall not exceed 
$725,000,000. 

TITLE VII—VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 

Sec. 701. For provisions of law which re- 
duce spending for fiscal year 1981 in veterans’ 
programs in satisfaction of the reccnciliation 
requirements imposed by sections 3(a) (7) 
and 3(a) (20) of H. Con. Res. 307 (96th Con- 
gr.ss), see section 401 of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Health-Care Amendments of 
1980 (Public Law 96-330), section 504 of the 
Veterans’ Disability Compensation and Hous- 
ing Benefits Amerdments of 1980 (Public Law 
96-385), and sections 201, 202, 211, 212, and 
802(b), and title VI, of the Veterans’ Re- 
habilitaticn and Education Amendments of 
1930 (Public Law 96-466). 

TITLE VITII—SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAMS 

Sec. 801. For provisions of law which re- 
duce spending for fiscal 1981 in small busi- 
ness programs in satisfaction of the recon- 
ciliation requirements imposed by sections 
3(a) (6) and 3(a)(19) of H. Con. Res. 307 
(96th Congress), see Public Law 96-302 (the 
Small Business Development Act of 1980). 
TITLE IX—MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 

RELATED PROVISIONS 

SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS OF TITLE 

Sec. 900. This title may be cited as the 
“Medicare and Medicaid Amendments of 
1980”. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS OF TITLE 


Sec. 900. Short title; table of contents of 
title. 
A—Provisions RELATING TO MEDICARE 
AND MEDICAID 
Subpart I—Provider Reimbursement 
Changes 
Sec. 901. Nonprofit hospital philanthropy. 
Sec. 902. Reimbursement for inappropriate 
inpatient hospital services. 
Sec. 903. Continued use of demonstration 
project reimbursement systems. 
Sec. 904. Hospital providers of long-term 
care services (“swing-beds”). 
Sec. 905. Withholding of federal share of 
payments to medicaid providers 
to recover medicare overpay- 
ments. 

Subpart Il—Other Administrative 
Provisions 
Sec.911.Quality assurance programs for 

clinical laboratories. 
Sec. 912. Requirements concerning reporting 
of financial interest. 
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Sec. 913. Exclusion of health care profes- 
sionals convicted of medicare- or 
medicaid-related crimes. 

Sec. 914. Coordinated audits under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Sec. 915. Life safety code requirements. 

Sec. 916. Alternative to decertification of 
long-term care facilities out of 
compliance with conditions of 
participation; look behind au- 
thority. 

Sec. 917. Criminal 
medicare- 
crimes. 

Sec. 918. Reimbursement of clinical labora- 
tories. 

Sec. 919. Study of need for dual participa- 
tion of skilled nursing facilities. 


Subpart IlI—Provisions Relating to Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organizations 
PSROs) 

Sec. 921. Expanded membership of profes- 
sional standards review organiza- 
tions. 

Sec. 922. Registered nurse and dentist mem- 
bership on statewide council ad- 
visory group. 

Sec. 923. Nonphysician membership on na- 
tional professional standards re- 
view council. 

. 924. Required activities of professional 
standards review organizations. 

. 925. Efficiency in delegated review. 

. 926. Review of routine hospital admis- 
sion services and preoperative 
hospital stays by professional 
standards review organizations. 

Sec, 927. Consultation by professional stand- 
ards review organizations with 
health care practitioners. 

Sec. 928. Response of professional standards 
review organizations to freedom 
of information act requests. 


Sec. 929. Study of professional standards re- 
view organizations norms, stand- 
ards, and criteria. 


Part B—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICARE 
Subpart I—Changes in Services or Benefits 


Sec. 930. Home health services. 

Sec. 931. Alcohol detoxification facility serv- 
ices. 

Preadmission diagnostic testing. 

Comprehensive outpatient rehabili- 
tation facility services. 

Outpatient surgery. 

Outpatient physical therapy serv- 
ices, 

Dentists’ services. 

Optometrists’ services. 

Sec. 938. Antigens. 

Sec. 939. Treatment of plantar warts. 
Subpart Il—Administrative Changes and 

Miscellaneous Provisions 


Presumed coverage provisions. 

Payment to providers of services. 

Limitation on payments to radi- 

ologists and pathologists. 
Physician treatment plan for speech 
pathology. 

Reenrollment and open enrollment 

in part B. 

. Determination of reasonable charge. 

. Shortened part B termination pe- 
riod for certain individuals whose 
premiums medicaid has ceased to 
pay. 

. Reimbursement of physicians’ serv- 
ices in teaching hospitals. 

. Flexibility in application of stand- 
ards to rural hospitals. 

. Hospital transfer requirement for 
skilled nursing facility coverage. 

. Certification and utilization review 
by podiatrists. 

. Access to books and records of sub- 
contractors. 

. Medicare liability secondary where 

payment can be made under 

liability or no fault insurance. 


standards for certain 
and medicaid-related 
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Sec. 
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934. 
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Sec. 944. 
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Sec. 
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. Payment for physicians’ services 
where beneficiary has died. 

. Provider 
board. 

. Payment where beneficiary not at 


reimbursement review 


fault. 

. Technical renal disease amend- 
ments. 

. Studies and demonstration proj- 
ects. 

. Temporary delay in periodic in- 
terim payments. ` 

Part C—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICAID 

Sec. 961. Disputed medicaid claims. 

Sec. 962. Reimbursement rates under medic- 
aid for skilled nursing and in- 
termediate care facility services. 

963. Extension of increased funding for 
State medicaid fraud control 
units. 

964. Change in calendar quarter for 
which satisfactory utilization re- 
view must be shown to receive 
waiver of medicaid reduction. 

965. Reimbursement under medicaid 
for services furnished by nurse- 
midwives. 

966. Demonstration projects relating to 
the training of AFDC recipients 
as home health aides. 


Part A—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICARE 
AND MEDICAID 


Subpart I—Provider Reimbursement 
Changes 
NONPROFIT HOSPITAL PHILANTHROPY 
Sec. 901. (a) Part A of title XI of the 


Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“NONPROFIT HOSPITAL PHILANTHROPY 


“Sec. 1134. For purposes of determining, 
under titles V, XVIII, and XIX of this Act, 
the reasonable costs of services provided by 
nonprofit hospitals, the following items shall 
not be deducted from the operating costs of 
such hospitals: 

“(1) A grant, gift, or endowment, or in- 
come therefrom, which is to or for such a 
hospital and which has not been designated 
by the donor for paying any specific operat- 
ing costs. 

“(2) A grant or similar payment which is 
to such a hospital, which was made by a 
governmental entity, and which is not avail- 
able under the terms of the grant or pay- 
ment for use as operating funds. 

“(3) Those types of donor designated 
grants and gifts (including grants and simi- 
lar payments which are made by a govern- 
mental entity), and income therefrom, which 
the Secretary determines, in the best in- 
terests of needed health care, should be 
encouraged. 

“(4) The proceeds from the sale or mort- 

gage of any real estate or other capital as- 
set of such a hospital, which real estate or 
asset the hospital acquired through gift or 
grant, if such proceeds are not available for 
use as operating funds under the terms of 
the gift or grant. 
Paragraph (4) shall not apply to the recov- 
ery of the appropriate share of deprecia- 
tion when gains or losses are realized from 
the disposal of depreciable assets.”’. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to grants, gifts, and en- 
dowments, and income therefrom, made or 
established after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR INAPPROPRIATE INPATIENT 
HOSPITAL SERVICES 

Sec. 902. (a)(1) Section 1861(v)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(G)(1) In any case in which a hospital 
provides inpatient services to an individual 
that would constitute post-hospital extended 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


care services if provided by a skilled nurs- 
ing facility and a Professional Standards Re- 
view Organization (or, in the absence of such 
a qualified organization, an organization or 
agency witinreview responsibility as is other- 
wise provided for under part A of title XI) 
determines that inpatient hospital services 
for the individual are not medically neces- 
sary but post-hospital extended care services 
for the individual are medically necessary 
and such extended care services are not 
otherwise available to the individual (as de- 
termined in accordance with criteria es- 
tablished by the Secretary) at the time of 
such determination, payment for such serv- 
ices provided to the individual shall con- 
tinue to be made under this title at the 
payment rate described in clause (ii) during 
the period in which— 

“(I) such post-hospital extended care serv- 
ices for the individual are medically neces- 
sary and not otherwise available to the in- 
dividual (as so determined), 

“(II) impatient hospital services for the 
individual are not medically necessary, and 

“(III) the individual is entitled to have 
payment made for post-hospital extended 
care services under this title, 


except that if the Secretary determines that 
the hospital had (during the immediately 
preceding calendar year) an average daily 
occupancy rate of 80 percent or more, such 
payment shall be made (during such period) 
on the basis of the reasonable cost of in- 
patient hospital services. 

“(11)(I) Except as provided in subclause 
(II), the payment rate referred to in clause 
(i) is a rate equal to the estimated adjusted 
State-wide average rate per patient-day paid 
for services provided in skilled nursing facil- 
ities under the State plan approved under 
title XIX for the State in which such hos- 
pital is located, or, if the State in which 
the hospital is located does not have a State 
plan approved under title XIX, the estimated 
adjusted State-wide average allowable costs 
per patient-day for extended care services 
under this title in that State. 

“(II) If a hospital has a unit which is a 
skilled nursing facility, the payment rate re- 
ferred to in clause (i) for the hospital is a 
rate equal to the lesser of the rate described 
in subclause (I) or the allowable costs in 
effect under this title for extended care serv- 
ices provided to patients of such unit. 

“(iii) Any day on which an individual re- 
ceives inpatient services for which payment 
is made under this subparagraph shall, for 
purposes of this Act (other than this sub- 
paragraph), be deemed to be a day on which 
the individual received inpatient hospital 
services. 

“(iv) For the purpose of determining the 
occupancy rate with respect to hospitals un- 
der clause ({)— 

“(I) public hospitals under common own- 
ership may elect (with the approval of the 
Secretary) to be treated as a single hospital, 
and 

“(II) beginning two years after the date 
this subparagraph is first applied with re- 
spect to a hospital, the Secretary, to the ex- 
tent feasible, shall not treat es an inpatient 
an individual with respect to whom payment 
is made to the hospital only because of this 
subparagraph or section 1902(h).”. 

(2) For amendment to section 1158(a) of 
the Social Security Act relating to these pro- 
visions, see section 931(h) of this title. 

(3) Section 1158(d) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: “In the case of disapproval of inpa- 
tient hospital services where payment for 
inpatient services is continued under section 
1861(v)(1)(G) or section 1902(h), the pre- 
vious sentence shall not apply with respect 
to such disapproval.”. 

(b) (1) Section 1902(a) (13) (D) of such Act 
is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” after “(D)", 
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(B) by striking out the semicolon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma, and 

(C) by inserting at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(il) for payment of the reasonable cost 
of inappropriate inpatient services (described 
in subsection (h)(1)) for which payment is 
provided only because of subsection (h) at 
the rate of payment for such services pro- 
vided for under such subsection.”. 

(2) Section 1902 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) (1) In any case in which a hospital 
provides inpatient services to an individual 
that would constitute skilled nursing facility 
services if provided by a skilled nursing fa- 
cility or that would constitute intermediate 
care facility services if provided by an inter- 
mediate care facility and a Professional 
Standards Review Organization (or, in the 
absence of such a qualified organization, an 
organization or agency with review responsi- 
bility as is otherwise provided for under part 
A of title Xi) determines that inpatient hos- 
pital services for the individual are not medi- 
cally necessary but skilled nursing facility 
services or intermediate care facility serv- 
ices, respectively, for the individual are medi- 
cally necessary and such type of facility serv- 
ices are not otherwise available to the in- 
dividual (as determined in accordance with 
criteria established by the Secretary) at the 
time of such determination, payment for in- 
patient hospital services shall continue to be 
made under the State plan approved under 
this title at the payment rate described in 
paragraph (2) for such type of services dur- 
ing the period in which— 

“(A) such skilled nursing facility services 
or intermediate care facility services (as the 
case may be) for the individual are medically 
necessary and not otherwise available to the 
individual (as so determined), 

“(B) inpatient hospital services for the in- 
dividual are not medically necessary, and 

“(C) the individual is entitled to receive 
medical assistance with respect to such fa- 
cility services under the State plan, 
except that if the Secretary determines that 
the hospital had (during the immediately 
preceding calendar year) an average daily 
occupancy rate of 80 percent or more, such 
payment shall be made (during such period) 
on the same basis as otherwise used under 
the State’s plan for payments for providing 
in»atient hospital services. 

“(2)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B), the payment rate referred to in 
paragraph (1), in the case of skilled nursing 
facility services or intermediate care facility 
services, is the estimated adjusted State- 
wide average rate per patient-day paid for 
such respective type of services provided un- 
Ger the State plan. 

“(B) If a hespital has a unit which is a 
skilled nursing facility or intermediate care 
facility, the payment rate referred to in para- 
graph (1), in the case of inpatient services 
which constitute skilled nursing facility 
services or intermediate care facility services, 
is a rate equal to the lesser of the rate de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or the allowable 
costs in effect under the State plan for such 
type of inpatient services provided to 
patients of such unit. 


“(3) Any day on which an individual re- 
ceives inpatient services for which payment 
is made under this subsection shall, for 
purposes of this Act (other than this sub- 
section), be deemed to be a day on which 
the individual received inpatient hospital 
services. 

“(4) For the purpose of determining the 
occupancy rate with respect to hospitals 
under paragraph (2)— 

“(A) public hospitals under common own- 
ership may elect (with the approval of the 
Secretary) to be treated as a single hospital, 
and 
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“(B) beginning two years after the date 
this subsection is first applied with respect 
to a hospital, the Secretary, to the extent 
feasible, shall not treat as an inpatient an 
individual with respect to whom payment is 
made to the hospital only because of this 
subsection or section 1861(v) (1) (G).”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall become eilective on the date on which 
final regulations, promulgated by the Secre- 
tary to implement such amendments, are 
first issued; and those regulations shail be 
issued not later than the first day of the sixth 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 

CONTINUED USE OF DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
REIMBURSEMENT SYSTEMS 


Sec. 903. (a) Section 1814(b) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “except as provided in 
paragraph (3)” in paragraph (1) before “the 
lesser”, 

(2) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (1), 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; or”, and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) if some or all of the hospitals in a 
State have been reimbursed for services (for 
which payment may be made under this 
part) pursuant to a reimoursement syste.a 
approved as a demonstration project under 
section 402 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 or section 222 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1972, if the rate of 
increase in such hospitais in their costs per 
hospital inpatient admission of individuals 
entitled to benefits under this part over the 
duration of such project was equal to cr iess 
than such rate of increase for admissions of 
such individuals with respect to all hospitals 
in the United States during such perio., and 
if either the State has legislative authority to 
operate such system and the State elects to 
have reimbursement to such hospitals made 
in accordance with this paragraph or the 
system is operated through a voluntary agree- 
ment of hospitals and such hospitals elect to 
have reimbursement to those hospitals made 
in acccrdance with this paragraph, then the 
Secretary may provide for continuation of 
reimbursement to such hospitals under such 
system until the Secretary determines that— 

“(A) a third-party payor reimburses such 
& hospital on a basis other than under such 
system, or 

“(B) the rate of increase for the previous 
three-year pericd in such hospitals in costs 
per hospital inpatient admission of individ- 
uals entitled to benefits under this part 
is greater than such rate of increase for 
admissions of such individuals with respect 
to all hospitals in the United States for such 
period. 


In the case of any State which has had such 
a demonstration project reimbursement sys- 
tem in continuous operation since July 1, 
1977, the Secretary shall provide under para- 
graph (3) for continuation of reimburse- 
ment to hospitals in the State under such 
system until the Secretary determines that 
either of the conditions described in sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of such paragraph has 
occurred.". 

(b) Section 1902(a) (13) (D) (i) of such Act, 
as amended by section 902(b) (1) of this tite, 
is amended by inserting after “title XVIII” 
the following: “, except that in the case of 
hospitals reimbursed for services under part 
A of tite XVIII in accordance with section 
1814(b) (3), the plan must provide for pay- 
ment of inpatient hospital services provided 
in such hospitals under the plan in accord- 
ance with the reimbursement system used 
under such section”. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provisiun 
of law, the Secretary of Health and Human 
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Services (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as the “Secretary”) may not provide for 
more than a total of six State-wide medicare 
hospital reimbursement demonstration proj- 
ects under the authority of section 402 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1967 or of 
section 222 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1972, including any such projects 
provided for before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


HOSPITAL PROVIDERS OF LONG-TERM CARE SERV- 
ICES (“SWING-BEDS”) 
Sec. 904. (a)(1) Title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding after 
section 1882 the following new section: 


“HOSPITAL PROVIDERS OF EXTENDED CARE 
SERVICES 

“Sec. 1883. (a) (1) Any hospital (other than 
& hospital which has in effect a waiver 
under subparagraph (A) of the last sentence 
of section 1861(e)) which has an agreement 
under section 1856 may (subject to subsec- 
tion(b)) enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary under which its inpatient hospi- 
tal facilities may be used for the furnishing 
of services of the type which, if furnished 
by a skilled nursing facility, would consti- 
tute extended care services. 


“(2)(A) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, payment to any hospital 
for services furnished under an agreement 
entered into under this section shall be based 
upon the reasonable cost of the services as 
determined under subparagraph (B). 


“(B)(i) The reasonable cost of the serv- 
ices consists of the reasonable cost of rou- 
tine services (determined under clause (ii) ) 
and the reasonable cost of ancillary serv- 
ices (determined under clause (iil)). 

“(ii) The reasonable cost of routine serv- 
ices furnished during any calendar year by 
a hospital under an agreement under this 
section is equal to the product of— 

“(I) the number of patient-days during 
the year for which the services were fur- 
nished, and 

“(II) the average reasonable cost per pa- 
tient-day, such average reasonable cost per 
patient-day being the average rate per pa- 
tient-day paid for routine services during the 
previous calendar year under the State plan 
(of the State in which the hospital is l0- 
cated) under title XIX to skilled nursing 
facilities located in the State and which 
meet the requirements specified in section 
1902(a) (28), or, in the case of a hospital 
located in a State which does not have 
such a State plan, the average rate per pa- 
tient-day paid for routine services during 
the previous calendar year under this title 
to skilled nursing facilities in such State. 

“(iil) The reasonable cost of ancillary 
Services shall be determined in the same 
manner as the reasonable cost of ancillary 
ere provided for inpatient hospital serv- 
ces. 

“(b) The Secretary may not enter into an 
agreement under this section with any hos- 
pital unless— 


“(1) except as provided under subsection 
(g), the hospital is located in a rural area 
and has less than 50 beds, and 

“(2) the hospital has been granted a cer- 
tificate of need for the provision of long- 
term care services from the State health 
planning and development agency (desig- 
nated under section 1521 of the Public Health 
Service Act) for the State in which the hos- 
pital is located. 


"(c) An agreement with a hospital under 
this section shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided under regulations of the Secretary, be 
of the same duration and subject to termi- 
nation on the same conditions as are agree- 
ments with s<illed nursing facilities under 
section 1866 and shall, where not inconsist- 
ent with any provision of this section, im- 
pose the same duties, responsibilities, condi- 
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tions, and limitations, as those imposed un- 
der such agreements entered into under 
section 1866; except that no such agreement 
with any hospital shall be in effect for any 
period during which the hospital does not 
have in effect an agreement under section 
1866, or during which there is in effect for 
the hospital a waiver under subparagraph 
(A) of the last sentence of section 1861(e). A 
hospital with respect to which an agreement 
under this section has been terminated shall 
not be eligible to enter into a new agreement 
until a two-year period has elapsed from 
the termination date. 


“(d) Any agreement with a hospital under 
this section shall provide that payment for 
services will be made only for services for 
which payment would be made as post-hos- 
pital extended care services if those services 
had been furnished by a skilled nursing fa- 
cility under an agreement entered into un- 
der section 1866; and any individual who is 
furnished services, for which payment may 
be made under an agreement under this sec- 
tion, shall, for purposes of this title (other 
than this section), be deemed to have re- 
ceived post-hospital extended care services 
in like manner and to the same extent as if 
the services furnished to him had been post- 
hospital extended care services furnished by 
a skilled nursing facility under an agreement 
under section 1836. 


“(e) During a period for which a hospital 
has in effect an agreement under this section, 
in order to allocate routine costs between 
hospital and long-term care services for pur- 
poses of determining payment for inpatient 
hospital services, the total reimbursement 
due for routine services from all classes of 
long-term care patients (including title 
XVIII, title XIX, and private pay patients) 
shall be subtracted from the hospital's total 
routine costs before calculations are made 
to determine title XVIII reimbursement for 
routine hospital services, 

“(f) A hospital which enters into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary under this section 
shall be required to meet those conditions 
applicable to skilled nursing facilities relat- 
ing to discharge planning and the social serv- 
ices function (and staffing requirements to 
Satisfy it) which are promulgated by the Sec- 
retary under section 1861(j) (15). Services 
furnished by such a hospital which would 
otherwise constitute post-hospital extended 
care services if furnished by a skilled nursing 
facility shall be subject to the same require- 
ments applicable to such services when fur- 
nished by a skilled nursing facility except for 
those requirements the Secretary determines 
are inappropriate in the case of these services 
being furnished by a hospital under this 
section. 

“(g) The Secretary may enter into an 
agreement under this section on a demon- 
stration basis with any hospital which does 
not meet the requirement of subsection (b) 
(1), if the hospital otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this section.”. 

(b) Title XIX of such Act is amended by 
adding after section 1912 the following new 
section: 


“HOSPITAL PROVIDERS OF SKILLED NURSING AND 
INTERMEDIATE CARE SERVICES 


“Sec. 1913. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of tnis title, payment may be made, 
in accordance with this section, under a 
State plan approved under this title for 
skilled nursing facility services and inter- 
mediate care facility services furnished by a 
hospital which has in effect an agreement 
under section 1883. 

“(b) (1) Payment to any such hospital, for 
any skilled nursing or intermediate care fa- 
cility services furnished pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), shall be at a rate equal to the 
average rate per patient-day paid for routine 
services during the previous calendar year 
under the State plan to skilled nursing and 
intermediate care facilities, respectively, lo- 
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e State in which the hospital is 
nono Loh reasonable cost of ancillary 
services shall be determined in the same 
manner as the reasonable cost of ancillary 
services provided for inpatient hospital serv- 


ices. 
“(2) 


With respect to any period for which 
a hospital has an agreement under section 
1883, in order to allocate routine costs be- 
tween hospital and long-term care services, 
the total reimbursement for routine services 
due from all classes of long-term care pa- 
tients (including title XVIII, title XIX, and 
private pay patients) shall be subtracted 
from the hospital total routine costs before 
calculations are made to determine reim- 
bursement for routine hospital services un- 
der the State plan.”. 

(c) Within three years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall submit to 
the Congress a report evaluating the pro- 
grams established by the amendments made 
by this section and shall include in such re- 
port an analysis of— 

(1) the extent and effect of the sgree- 
ments under such programs on availability 
and effective and economical provision of 
long-term care services, 

(2) whether such programs should be con- 
tinued, 

(3) the results of any demonstration proj- 
ects conducted under such programs, and 


(4) whether eligibility to participate in 
such programs should be extended to other 
hospitals, regardless of bed size or geographic 
location, where there is a shortage of long- 
term care beds. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective on the date on which 
final regulations, promulgated by the Sec- 
retary to implement such amendments, are 
first issued; and those regulations shall be is- 
sued not later than the first day of the sixth 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted. 


WITHHOLDING OF FEDERAL SHARE OF PAYMENTS 
TO MEDICAID PROVIDERS TO RECOVER MEDICARE 
OVERPAYMENTS 


Sec. 905. (a) Subparagraphs (D)(i) and 
(E) of section 1902(a) (13) of the Social Se- 
curity Act are each amended by inserting 
“(except where the State agency is subject 
to an order under section 1914)" after “pay- 
ment”. 

(b) Section 1903(a)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “subject to subsec- 
tions (g) and (h)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subject to subsections (g), (h), and 
0)”. 

(c) (1) Section 1903(j) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(j) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (a) (1) for any State 
for any quarter shall be adjusted in accord- 
ance with section 1914.”. 

(2) Section 1903(n) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “or is subject to a sus- 
pension of payment order issued under sub- 
section (j)”. 

(d) Title XIX of such Act is amended by 
adding after section 1913 (added by section 
904(b) of this title) the following new sec- 
tion: 

“WITHHOLDING OF FEDERAL SHARE OF PAY- 
MENTS FOR CERTAIN MEDICARE PROVIDERS 
“Sec. 1914. (a) The Secretary may adjust, 

in accordance with this section, the Federal 

matching payment to a State with respect to 
expenditures for medical assistance for care 
or services furnished in any quarter by— 

“(1) an institution (A) which has or pre- 
viously had in effect an agreement with the 
Secretary under section 1866; and (B) (i) 
from which the Secretary has been unable 
to recover overpayments made under title 
XVIII, or (ii) from which the Secretary has 
been unable to collect the information nec- 
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essary to enable him to determine the 
amount (if any) of the overpayments made 
to such institution under title XVIII; and 

“(2) any person (A) who (i) has pre- 
viously accepted payment on the basis of an 
assignment under section 1842(b)(3)(B) 
(il), and (ii) during the annual period im- 
mediately preceding such quarter submitted 
no claims for payment under title XVIII, or 
submitted claims for payment under title 
XVIII which aggregated less than the 
amount of overpayments made to him, and 
(B) (i) from whom the Secretary has been 
unable to recover overpayments received in 
violation of the terms of such assignment, or 
(ii) from whom the Secretary has been un- 
able to collect the information necessary to 
enable him to determine the amount (if 
any) of the overpayments made to such per- 
son under title XVIII. 

“(b) The Secretary may (subject to the 
remaining provisions of this section) reduce 
payment to a State under this title for any 
quarter by an amount equal to the lesser 
of the Federal matching share of payments 
to any institution or person specified in sub- 
section (a), or the total overpayments to 
such institution or person under title XVIII, 
and may require the State to reduce its pay- 
ment to such institution or person by such 
amount. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not make any 
adjustment in the payment to a State, nor 
require any adjustment in the payment to 
an institution or person, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) until after he has provided ade- 
quate notice (which shall be not less than 60 
days) to the State agency and the institution 
or person. 

“(d) The Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide procedures for implementation of this 
section, which procedures shall (1) deter- 
mine the amount of the Federal payment to 
which the institution or person would 
otherwise be entitled under this section 
which shall be treated as a setof against 
overpayments under title XVIII, and (2) 
assure the restoration to the institution or 
person of amounts withheld under this sec- 
tion which are ultimately determined to be 
in excess of overpayments under title XVIII 
and to which the institution or person would 
otherwise be entitled under this title. 

“(e) The Secretary shall restore to the 
trust funds established under sections 1817 
and 1841, as appropriate, amounts re- 
covered under this section as setoffs against 
overpayments under title XVIII. 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, an institution or person shall 
not be entitled to recover from any State 
any amount in payment for medical care and 
services under this title which is withheld 
by the State agency pursuant to an order by 
the Secretary under subsection (b).”. 

Subpart If—Other Administrative 
Provisions 
QUALITY ASSURANCE PROGRAMS FOR CLINICAL 
LABORATORIES 

Sec. 911. Section 1123(a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“1977” and inserting in Meu thereof “1981”. 

REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING REPORTING OF 

FINANCIAL INTEREST 

Sec. 912. (a) Section 1124(a) (3) (A) (11) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(ii) is the owner of a whole or part in- 
terest in any mortgage, deed of trust, note, 
or other obligation secured (in whole or in 
part) by the entity or any of the property 
or assets thereof, which whole or part in- 
terest is equal to or exceeds $25,000 or 5 per 
centum of the total property and assets of 
the entity; or”. 

(Ð) Section 1902(a)(35) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(35) provide that any disclosing entity 
(as defined in section 1124(a)(2)) receiv- 
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ing payments under such plan complies with 
the requirements of section 1124;". 


EXCLUSION OF HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONALS 
CONVICTED OF MEDICARE- OR MEDICAID- 
RELATED CRIMES 


Sec. 913. (a) Part A of title XI of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting after 
section 1127 the following new section: 


“EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS CON- 
VICTED OF MEDICARE- OR MEDICAID-RELATED 
CRIMES 


“Sec. 1128. (a) Whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that a physician or other individual 
has been convicted (on or after October 25, 
1977, or within such period prior to that date 
as the Secretary shall specify in regulations) 
of a criminal offense related to such in- 
dividual’s participation in the delivery of 
medical care or services under title XVIII, 
XIX, or XX, the Secretary— 

“(1) shall bar from participation in the 
program under title XVIII, for such period 
as he may deem appropriate, each such in- 
dividual otherwise eligible to participate in 
such program; 

“(2) (A) shall promptly notify each appro- 
priate State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of a State plan 
approved under title XIX or title XX, of the 
fact and circumstances of such determina- 
tion and (except as provided in subparagraph 
(B)) require each such agency to bar such 
individual from participation in such pro- 
gram for such period as he shall specify, 
which in the case of an individual specified 
in paragraph (1) shall be the period estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (1); 

“(B) may waive the requirement under 
subparagraph (A) to bar an individual from 
participation in a State plan program under 
title XIX or title XX, where he receives and 
approves a request for such a waiver with 
respect to that individual from the State 
agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of such plan; and 

“(3) shall promptly notify the appropri- 
ate State or local agency or authority having 
responsibility for the licensing or certifica- 
tion of such individual of the fact and cir- 
cumstances of such determination, request 
that appropriate investigations be made and 
sanctions invoked in accordance with appli- 
cable State law and policy, and request that 
such State or local agency or authority keep 
the Secretary and the Inspector General of 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services fully and currently informed with 
respect to any actions taken in response to 
such request. 

“(b) A determination made by the Secre- 
tary under this section shall be effective at 
such time and upon such reasonable notice 
to the public and to the person furnishing 
the services involved as may be specified in 
regulations. Such determination shall be ef- 
fective with respect to services furnished to 
an individual on or after the effective date 
of such determination (except that in the 
case of inpatient hospital services, post- 
hospital extended care services, and home 
health services furnished under title XVIII, 
such determination shall be effective in the 
manner provided in paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of section 1866(b) with respect to termina- 
tions of agreements), and shall remain in 
effect until the Secretary finds and gives 
reasonable notice to the public that the basis 
for such determination has been removed 
and that there is reasonable assurance that 
it will not recur. 

“(c) Any person who is the subject of an 
adverse determination made by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (a) shall be entitled 
to reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing thereon by the Secretary to the 
same extent as is provided in section 205(b), 
and to judicial review of the Secretary's final 
decision after such hearing as is provided in 
section 205(g).”. 
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(b) Section 1862(e) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) No payment may be made under this 
title with respect to any item or service fur- 
nished by a physician or other individual 
during the period when he is barred pursu- 
ant to section 1128 from participation in the 
program under this title.”. 

(c) Section 1902(a)(39) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(39) provide that the State agency shall 
bar any specified individual from participa- 
tion in the program under the State plan for 
the period specified by the Secretary, when 
required by him to do so pursuant to section 
1128, and provide that no payment may be 
made under the plan with respect to any item 
or service furnished by such individual dur- 
ing such period;”. 

(d) Section 1902(g) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(e) Section 2008(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (I), 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (J) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (J) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(K) provides that the State will bar any 
specified individual from participation in the 
program for the period specified by the Sec- 
retary when required by him to do so pur- 
suant to section 1128, and provides that no 
payment may be made under the program 
with respect to any item or service furnished 
by such individual during such period.”. 


COORDINATED AUDITS UNDER THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Sec. 914. (a) Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting after section 
1128 (added by section 913(a) of this title) 
the following new section: 


“COORDINATED AUDITS 


“Sec. 1129. (a) If an entity provides serv- 
ices reimbursable on a cost-related basis un- 
der title V or XTX, as well as services reim- 
bursable on such a basis under title XVIII, 
the Secretary shall require, as a condition for 
payment to any State under title V or XIX 
with respect to administrative costs incurred 
in the performance of audits of the books, 
accounts, and records of that entity, that 
these audits be coordinated through common 
audit procedures with audits performed with 
respect to the entity for purposes of title 
XVIII. The Secretary shall specify by regula- 
tion such methods as he finds feasible and 
equitable for the apportionment of the cost 
of coordinated audits between the program 
established under title V or XIX and the pro- 
gram established under title XVIII. Where 
the Secretary finds that a State has declined 
to participate in such a common audit with 
respect to title V or XTX, he shall reduce the 
payments otherwise due such State under 
such title by an amount which he estimates 
to be in excess of the amount that would 
have been apportioned to the State under the 
title (for the expenses of the State incurred 
in the common audit) if it had participated 
in the common audit. 

“(b) (1) In the case of entities which have 
audits coordinated under subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall establish one or more projects 
to demonstrate the feasibility of creating a 
single coordinated appeal hearing to adjudi- 
cate those administrative cost items which 
are determined under such a coordinated 
audit and which such entities dispute and 
appeal. 

“(2) Tn the case of a demonstration proj- 
ect under this subsection, the Secretary 
may waive such requirements of title V, 
XVIII, or XTX as would prevent carrying out 
the project or would require duplicative ac- 
tivity or otherwise create unnecessary ad- 
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ministrative burdens in carrying out the 
project. 

“(3) The Secretary shall report to Congress 
not later than December 31, 1982, with re- 
spect to demonstration pro,ects conducted 
under this subsection, including the reaction 
of the entities involved and estimates of 
any savings effected through reduction of 
duplication of appeal hearings, and shall in- 
clude in such report recommendations for 
such legislation as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate to insure the maximum feasible co- 
ordination or such appeal hearings. 

“(4) The Secretary shall also provide for 
the review of the feasibility of establishing 
a single coordinated process for the collec- 
tion of overpayments established in a coordi- 
nated audit under subsection (a). The Secre- 
tary shall report to Congress not later than 
December 31, 1981, on such review and on 
such recommendations for changes in leg- 
islation as the Secretary deems appropriate.”. 

(b)(1) Section 1902(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (40); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (41) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (41) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(42) provide (A) that the records of any 
entity participating in the plan and provid- 
ing services reimbursable on a cost-related 
basis will be audited as the Secretary de- 
termines to be necessary to insure that 
proper payments are made under the plan, 
(B) that such audits, for such entities also 
providing services under title XVHI, will be 
coordinated and conducted jointly (to such 
extent and in such manner as the Secretary 
shall prescribe) with audits conducted for 
purposes of such part, and (C) for pay- 
ment of such proportion of costs of each 
such common audit as is determined under 
methods specified by the Secretary under 
section 1129(a).”. 

(2)(A) The amendments made by para- 
graph (1) shall (except as provided under 
subparagraph (B)) apply to medical assist- 
ance provided, under a State plan approved 
under title XIX of the Social Security Act, 
on and after the first day of the first calen- 
dar quarter beginning more than 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(B) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary determines re- 
quires State legislation in order for the plan 
to meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the amendments made’ by paragraph (1), 
the State plan shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements of such 
title solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the first 
day of the first calendar quarter beginning 
after the close of the first regular session 
of the State legislature that begins after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c)(1) Section 505(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (14); 

(B) by striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (15) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (15) the 
following new paragraph: 

(16) provides (A) that the records of any 
entity participating in the plan and provid- 
ing services reimbursable on a cost-related 
basis will be audited as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be necessary to insure that proper 
payments are made under the plan, (B) that 
such audits, for entities also providing serv- 
ices under title XVIII, will be coordinated 
and conducted jointly (to such extent and in 
such manner as the Secretary shall prescribe) 
with audits conducted for purposes of such 
part, and (C) for payment of such propor- 
tion of costs of each such common audit as 
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is determined under methods specified by the 
Secretary under section 1129(a).”. 

(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply to services provided, under a 
State plan approved under title V of the 
Social Security Act, on and after the first 
day of the first calendar quarter beginning 
more than 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary hall renort to the Con- 
gress, not later than December 31, 1981, on 
actions the Secretary has taken (1) to co- 
ordinate the conduct of institutional audits 
and inspections which are required under the 
programs funded under title V, XVIII, or XIX 
of the Social Security Act, and (2) to coordi- 
nate such audits and inspections with those 
conducted by other cost payers, and he shall 
include in such report recommendations for 
such legislation as he deems appropriate to 
assure the maximum feasible coordination of 
such institutional audits and inspections. 


LIFE SAFETY CODE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 915. (a) Section 1861(j) (13) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “the Life Safety Code of the National Fire 
Protection Association (23rd edition, 1973)” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “such edition 
(as is specified by the Secretary in regula- 
tions) of the Life Safety Code of the National 
Fire Protection Association”. 

(b) Any Institution (or part of an institu- 
tion) which complied with the requirements 
of section 1861(j) (13) of the Social Security 
Act on the day before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act shall, so long as such com- 
pliance is maintained (either by meeting the 
applicable provisions of the Life Safety Code 
(2ist edition, 1967, or 23d edition, 1973), with 
or without waivers of specific provisions, or 
by meeting the applicable provisions of a fire 
and safety code imposed by State law as pro- 
vided for in such section 1861(j)(13)), be 
considered (for purposes of titles XVIII or 
XIX of such Act) to be in compliance with 
the requirements of such section 1861(j) (13), 
as it is amended by subsection (a) of this 
section. 

ALTERNATIVE TO DECERTIFICATION OF LONG-TERM 
CARE FACILITIES OUT OF COMPLIANCE WITH 
CONDITIONS OF PARTICIPATION; LOOK BEHIND 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 916. (a) Section 1866 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f)(1) Where the Secretary determines 
that a skilled nursing facility which has filed 
an agreement pursuant to subsection (a) (1) 
or which has been certified for participation 
in a plan approved under title XIX no longer 
substantially meets the provisions of section 
1861(j), and further determines that the 
facility’s deficiencies— 

“(A) immediately jeopardize the health 
and safety of its patients, the Secretary shall 
provide for the termination of the agreement 
or of the certification of the facility and shall 
provide, or 

“(B) do not immediately jeopardize the 
health and safety of its patients, the Secre- 
tary may, in Heu of terminating the agree- 
ment or certification of the facility, provide 
that no payment shall be made under this 
title (and order a State agency established or 
designated pursuant to section 1902(a) (5) 
of this Act to administer or supervise the 
administration of the State plan under title 
XIX of this Act to deny payment under such 
title X"X) with respect to any individual ad- 
mitted to such facility after a date specified 
by him. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not make such a 
decision with respect to a facility until such 
facility has had a reasonable opportunity, 
following the initial determination that it 
no longer substantially meets the provisions 
of section 1861(}), to correct its deficiencies, 
and, following this period, has been given 
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reasonable notice and opportunity for s 
hearing. 

“(3) The Secretary's decision to deny pay- 
ment may be made effective only after such 
notice to the public and to the facility as 
may be prescribed In regulations, and its ef- 
fectiveness shall terminate (A) when the 
Secretary finds that the facility is in substan- 
tial compliance (or is making good faith ef- 
forts to achieve substantial compliance) with 
the provisions of section 1861(j), or (B) in 
the case described in paragraph (1) (B), with 
the end of the eleventh month following the 
month such decision ts made effective, which- 
ever occurs first. If a facility to which clause 
(B) of the previous sentence applies still 
fails to substantially meet the provisions of 
section 1861(j) on the date specified in such 
clause, the Secretary shall terminate such 
facility’s agreement or provide for termina- 
tion of such facility's certification, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b), effective with the first day 
of the first month following the month speci- 
fied in such clause.”. 

(b)(1) (A) Section 1902 of such Act is 
amended by adding after subsection (h) 
(added by section 902(b)(2) of this title) 
the following new subsection: 

“(1)(1) “n addition to anv other authority 
under State law, where a State determines 
that a skilled nursing facility or Intermediate 
care facility which is certified for participa- 
tion under its plan no longer substantially 
meets the provisions of section 1851(j) or 
section 1905(c), respectively, and further 
determines that the facility's deficiencies— 

“(A) immediately jeopardize the health 
and safety of its patients, the State shall 
provide for the termination of the facility's 
certification for participation under the plan 
and may provide, or 

“(B) do not immediately jeopardize the 
health and safety of its patients, the State 
may, in lieu of providing for terminating the 
facility’s certification for participation under 
the plan, provide 
that no payment will be made under the 
State plan with respect to any Individual ad- 
mitted to such facility after a date specified 
by the State. 

“(2) The State shall not make such a deci- 
sion with respect to a facility until the fa- 
cility has had a reasonable opportunity, fol- 
lowing the initial determination that it no 
longer substantially meets the provisions of 
section 1861(j) or section 1905(c) (as the 
case may be), to correct its deficiencies, and, 
following this period, has been given reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“(3) The State's decision to deny payment 
may be made effective only after such notice 
to the public and to the facility as may be 
provided for by the State, and its effective- 
ness shall terminate (A) when the State finds 
that the facility is in substantial compliance 
(or is making good faith efforts to achieve 
substantial compliance) with the provisions 
of section 1861(j) or section 1905(c) (as the 
case may be), or (B) in the case described 
in paragraph (1)(B), with the end of the 
eleventh month following the month such 
decision is made effective, whichever occurs 
first. If a facility to which clause (B) of the 
previous sentence applies still fails to sub- 
stantially meet the provisions of the respec- 
tive section on the date specified in such 
clause, the State shall terminate such facili- 
ty’s certification for participation under the 
plan effective with the first day of the first 
month following the month specified in such 
clause.”. 

(B) Such section is further amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the end of 
subsecticn (a) (33) (B) the following: “, ex- 
cept that, if the Secretary has cause to ques- 
tion the adequacy of such determinations, 
the Secretary is authorized to validate State 
determinations and, on that basis, make in- 
dependent and binding determinations con- 
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cerning the extent to which individual in- 
stitutions and agencies meet the require- 
ments for participation”. 


(2) Section 1910 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c)(1) The Secretary may cancel ap- 
proval of any skilled nursing or intermediate 
care facility at any time if he finds on the 
basis of a determination made by him as 
provided in section 1902(a)(33)(B) that a 
facility fails to meet the requirements con- 
tained in section 1902(a)(28) or section 
1905(c), or if he finds grounds for termina- 
tion of his agreement with the facility pur- 
suant to section 1866(b). In that event the 
Secretary shall notify the State agency and 
the skilled nursing facility or intermediate 
care facility that approval of eligibility of the 
facility to participate in the programs es- 
tablished by this title and title XVIII shall 
be terminated at a time specified by the 
Secretary. The approval of eligibility of any 
such facility to participate in such programs 
may not be reinstated unless the Secretary 
finds that the reason for termination has 
been removed and there is reasonable assur- 
ance that it will not recur. 


“(2) Any skilled nursing facility or inter- 
mediate care facility which is dissatisfied 
with a determination by the Secretary that 
it no longer qualifies as a skilled nursing 
facility or intermediate care facility for pur- 
poses of this title, shall be entitled to a 
hearing by the Secretary to the same extent 
as is provided in section 205(b) and to ju- 
dicial review of the Secretary's final decision 
after such hearing as is provided in section 
205(g). Any agreement between such facility 
and the State agency shall remain in effect 
until the period for filing a request for a 
hearing has expired or, if a request has been 
filed, until a decision has been made by the 
Secretary; except that the agreement shall 
not be extended if the Secretary makes a 
written determination, specifying the rea- 
sons therefor, that the continuation of 
provider status constitutes an immediate 
and serious threat to the health and safety 
of patients, and the Secretary certifies that 
the facility has been notified of its defi- 
clencies and has failed to correct them.”. 

CRIMINAL STANDARDS FOR CERTAIN MEDICARE- 

AND MEDICAID-RELATED CRIMES 


Sec. 917. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
1877(b) of the Social Security Act and of 
section 1909(b) of such Act are each 
amended by inserting “knowingly and will- 
fully” after “Whoever”. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF CLINICAL LABORATORIES 


Sec. 918. (a) (1) Section 1842 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(h) If a physician's bill or request for 
payment for a physician's services includes a 
charge to a patient for a laboratory test for 
which payment may be made under this 
part, the amount payable with respect to the 
test shall be determined as follows: 

“(1) If the bill or request for payment 
indicates that the physician who submitted 
the bill or for whose services the request for 
payment was made personally performed or 
supervised the performance of the test or 
that another physician with whom the phy- 
sician shares his practice personally per- 
formed or supervised the test, the payment 
shall be the reasonable charge for the test 
(less the applicable deductible and coinsur- 
ance amounts). 

“(2) If the bill or request for payment 
indicates that the test was performed by a 
laboratory, identifies the laboratory, and 
indicates the amount the laboratory charged 
the physician who submitted the bill or for 
whose services the request for payment was 
made, payment for the test shall be the 
lower of— 
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“(A) the laboratory's reasonable charge to 
individuals enrolled under this part of the 
test, or 

“(B) the amount the laboratory charged 
the physician for the test, 
plus a nominal fee (where the physician bills 
for such a service) to cover the physician's 
costs in collecting and handling the sample 
on which the test was performed (less the 
applicable deductible and coinsurance 
amounts). 

“(3) If the bill or request for payment 
(A) does not indicate who performed the 
test, or (B) indicates that the test was per- 
formed by a laboratory but does not identify 
the laboratory or include the amount charged 
by the laboratory, payment shall be the low- 
est charged at which the carrier estimates 
the test could have been secured by a phy- 
siclan from a laboratory serving the locality 
(less the applicable deductible and coin- 
surance amounts)."’. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply to bills submitted and re- 
quests for payment made on or after such 
date (not later than April 1, 1981) as the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services pre- 
scribes by a notice published in the Federal 
Register. 

(3) Not later than 24 months after the ef- 
fective date specified in paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shall report to the Congress— 

(A) the proportion of bills and requests for 
payment submitted (during the 18-month 
period beginning on such effective date) un- 
der title XVIII of the Social Security Act for 
laboratory tests which did not identify who 
performed the tests. 

(B) the proportion of bills and requests for 
payment submitted during such period for 
laboratory tests with respect to which the 
amount paid under such title was less than 
the amount that would otherwise have been 
payable in the absence of section 1842(h) 
of such Act, 

(C) with respect to requests for payment 
described in subparagraph (B) which were 
submitted by patients, the average additional 
cost per laboratory test to patients result- 
ing from reductions in payment that would 
otherwise have been made for such tests in 
the absence of such section 1842(h), and 

(D) with respect to bills described in sub- 
paragraph (B) which were submitted by phy- 
sicians, the average reduction in payment 
per laboratory test to physicians resulting 
from the application of such section 1842(h). 

(4) Section 1833(a)(1)(D) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out “sub- 
section (g)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (h)". 

(b) (1) Section 1902(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (as amended by section 914(b) 
(1) of this Act) is further amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (41); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (42) and inserting in leu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(C) by adding after paragraph (42) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(43) if the State plan makes provision 
for payment to a physician for laboratory 
services the performance of which such phy- 
sician (or any other physician with whom 
he shares his practice) did not personally 
perform or supervise, include provision to 
insure that payment under the State plan 
for such laboratory services not exceed the 
payment authorized for such services by 
section 1842(h).". 

(2)(A) The amendments made by para- 
graph (1) shall (except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subparagraph (B)) apply to medi- 
cal assistance provided, under a State plan 
approved under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act, on and after the first day of the 
first calendar quarter that begins more than 
six months after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 
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(B) In the case of a State plan for medi- 
cal assistance under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act which the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services determines requires 
State legislation in order for the plan to 
meet the additional requirements imposed 
by the amendments made by paragraph (1), 
the State plan shall not be regarded as fail- 
ing to comply with the requirements of such 
title solely on the basis of its failure to 
meet these additional requirements before 
the first day of the first calendar quarter 
beginning after the close of the first regu- 
lar session of the State legislature that be- 
gins after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

STUDY OF NEED FOR DUAL PARTICIPATION OF 
SKILLED NURSING FACILITIES 


Sec. 919. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services shall conduct a study 
of the availability and need for skilled nurs- 
ing facility services covered under Part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act and 
under State plans approved under title XIX 
of such Act. 

(2) Such study shall include— 

(A) an investigation of the desirability 
and feasibility of imposing a requirement 
that skilled nursing facilities (1) which fur- 
nish services to patients covered under State 
plans approved under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act also furnish such services to 
patients covered under part A of title XVIII 
of such Act, and (ii) which furnish serv- 
ices to patients covered under such title 
XVIII also furnish such services to pa- 
tients covered under such State plans, 

(B) an evaluation of the impact of exist- 
ing laws and regulations on skilled nursing 
facilities and individuals covered under such 
State plans and under part A of such title 
XVIII, and an evaluation of the extent to 
which existing laws and regulations encour- 
age skilled nursing facilities to accept only 
title XVIII beneficiaries or title XIX recipi- 
ents, and 

(C) an investigation of possible changes 
in regulations and legislation which would 
result in encouraging a greater availability 
of skilled nursing facility services. 

(3) In developing such study, the Secretary 
shall consult with professional organizations, 
health experts, private insurers, nursing home 
providers, and consumers of skilled nursing 
facility services. 

(b) Within one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
complete such study and shall submit to the 
Congress a full and complete report thereon, 
together with recommendations with respect 
to the matters covered by such study (in- 
cluding any recommendations for adminis- 
trative or legislative changes) . 


Subpart IlI—Provisions Relating to Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organizations 
(PSROs) 

EXPANDED MEMBERSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL 

STANDARDS REVIEW ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 921. Section 1152(b)(1)(A) of the 
Social Security Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and, if the organization 
so elects, of other health care practitioners 
engaged in the practice of their professions 
in such area who hold independent hospital 
admitting privileges,” after the comma at the 
end of clause (ii); and 

(2) by inserting “(except as otherwise pro- 
vided under section 1155(c))” after “does 
not” in clause (vi). 

REGISTERED NURSE AND DENTIST MYMBERSHIP ON 

STATEWIDE COUNCIL ADVISORY GROUP 

Sec. 922. (a) Section 1162(e)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by inserting 
“(including at least one registered profes- 
sional nurse and at least one doctor of dental 


surgery or of dental medicine)” after “rep- 
resentatives”’. 
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(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall become effective 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

NONPHYSICIAN MEMBERSHIP ON NATIONAL 

PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REVIEW COUNCIL 


Sec. 923. (a) Section 1163(a)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by inserting 
“one doctor of dental surgery or of dental 
medicine, one registered professional nurse, 
and one other health practitioner (other 
than a physician as defined in section 1861 
(r) (1)),” after “physicians,”. 

(b) Section 1163(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “four members” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “five members”. 

(c) Section 1163(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “physician” before 


amended by striking out “Members” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Physician mem- 
bers”. 

(e) Section 1173 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “(except sections 1155(c) and 
1163)” and inserting in leu thereof “(ex- 
cept section 1155(c))”. 

(f) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES OF PROFESSIONAL STAND- 
ARDS REVIEW ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 924. (a)(1) Subsection (b) of section 
1154 of the Social Security Act is amended— 


(A) by striking out “in addition to review 
of health care services provided by or in in- 
stitutions, only such of the duties and 
functions required under this part of Pro- 
fessional Standards Review Organization as 
he determines such organization to be capa- 
ble of performing" in the first sentence and 
inserting in Heu thereof “in addition to 
review of health care services (other than 
ancillary, ambulatory care, and long-term 
care services) provided by or in hospitals 
and to review of alcohol detoxification facil- 
ity services, only such of the duties and 
functions as he requires the organization 
to perform under subsection (f) (2) or sub- 
section (f)(4) and which the organization 
is capable of performing”; and 

(B) by striking out “only if the Secretary 
finds that it is substantially carrying out 
in a satisfactory manner, the activities and 
functions required of Professional Standards 
Review Organizations under this part with 
respect to the review of health care services 
provided by or in institutions (including 
ancillary services) and, in addition, review 
of such other health care services as the 
Secretary may require” in the second sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “only 
if the Secretary finds that it is substantially 
carrying out in a satisfactory manner the 
activities and functions required of that 
Professional Standards Review Organization 
under this part”. 

(2) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by inserting “of that organization” 
after “required under this part”. 

(3) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(1)(1) The Secretary shall establish a 
program (hereinafter in this subsection re- 
ferred to as the ‘program’) for the evalua- 
tion of the cost-effectiveness of review of 
particular health care services by Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organizations. 

“(2) In order to demonstrate the cost- 
effectiveness of requiring review of particu- 
lar health care services before such review is 
generally required, the program shall be de- 
signed in a manner so that the Secretary 
will require particular Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations, chosen by a sta- 
tistically valid method that will permit a 
valid evaluation of the cost-effectiveness of 
such review, to review particular health care 
services. 
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“(3) The program shall provide for the 
evaluation of cost-effectiveness of the review 
of particular health care services under the 
program, particularly in comparison with 
areas in which such review was not required 
or performed. 

“(4) Based upon such evaluation, or upon 
an evaluation of comparable statistical va- 
lidity, and a finding that review of particular 
health care services is cost-effective or yields 
other significant benefits, the Secretary shall 
Specify such particular health care services 
which Professional Standards Review Orga- 
nizations (either generally or under such 
conditions and circumstances as the Secre- 
tary may specify) have the duty and func- 
tion of reviewing under this part. 

“(5) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘particular health care services’ does 
not include health care services (other than 
ancillary, ambulatory care, and long-term 
care services) provided by or in hospitals or 
alcohol’ detoxification facility services.”. 

(b) Section 1155(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “at the earliest date 
practicable” in paragraph (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “to the extent and at the 
time specified by the Secretary under section 
1154(f)”; 

(2) by inserting “, consistent with section 
1154(f),” in paragraph (7)(A) after “only”; 
and 

(3) by inserting “(consistent with section 
1154(f))" in paragraph (7)(B) after “to the 
extent”. 

(c) Svbsection (g) of section 1155 of such 
Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 1155 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(h) If the Secretary has designated an 
organization (other than under section 
1154) as a Professional Standards Review 
Organization, but that organization has not 
assumed responsibility for the review of par- 
ticular activities in its area included in sub- 
section (a)(1), the Secretary may designate 
enother qualified Professional Standards Re- 
view Organization (in reasonable proximity 
to the providers and practitioners whose 
services are to be reviewed) to assume the 
responsibility for the review of some or all 
of those particular activities.”. 


EFFICIENCY IN DELEGATED REVIEW 


Sec. 925. Section 1155(e) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “effec- 
tively and in timely fashion” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “effectively, efficiently, and in 
timely fashion”. 


REVIEW OF ROUTINE HOSPITAL ADMISSION SERV- 
ICES AND PREOPERATIVE HOSPITAL STAYS BY 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REVIEW ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Sec. 926. Section 1155(a) (2). of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Each Professional Standards Review 
Organization shall have the authority to de- 
termine, in advance, in the case of— 

“(A) any elective admicsion to a hospital 
or other health care facility (including ad- 
missions occurring on weekends), and 

“(B) any routine diagnostic services fur- 
nished in connection with such an admis- 
sion, 
whether such service, if provided, or if pro- 
vided by a particular health care practitioner 
or by a particular hospital or other health 
care facility, organization, or agency, would 
meet the criteria specified in subparagraphs 
(A) and (C) of paragraph (1). Each such 
Organization may be directed by the Secre- 
tary to exercise such authority where the 
Secretary finds (consistent with section 1154 
(f)) that such determinations can be made 
on a timely basis by the Organization and 
appropriate procedures will be applied to 
assure prompt notification of such determi- 
nations to providers, physicians, practition- 
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ers, and persons on whose behalf payment 

may be made under this Act for services and 

items.”’. 

CONSULTATION BY PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS RE- 
VIEW ORGANIZATIONS WITH HEALTH CARE 
PRACTITIONERS 
Sec. 927. (a) Section 1155(a) of the Social 

Security Act is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(8) Each Professional Standards Review 

Organization shall consult (with such fre- 

quency and in such manner as may be pre- 

scribed by the Secretary) with representa- 
tives of health care practitioners (other than 

physicians described in section 1861(r) (1)) 

and of institutional and noninstitutional 

providers of health care services, in relation 
to the Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganization’s responsibility for the review 
under paragraph (1) of the professional ac- 
tivities of such practitioners and providers.”. 

(b) Section 1162(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out the first parenthetical ma- 
terial in paragraph (1) and the parentheti- 

cal material in paragraph (2). 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shal] become effective 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


RESPONSE OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REVIEW 
ORGANIZATIONS TO FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 
ACT REQUESTS 


Sec. 928. No Professional Standards Re- 
view Organization designated (conditionally 
or otherwise) under part B of title XI of 
the Social Security Act shall be required to 
make available any records pursuant to & 
request made under section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code, until the later of (1) one 
year after the date of entry of a final court 
order requiring that such records be made 
available, or (2) the last date of the Con- 
gress during which the court order was 
entered. 

STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REVIEW OR- 
GANIZATIONS NORMS, STANDARDS, AND CRITERIA 


Sec. 929. The Secretary of Health and Hu- 
man Services shall, in consultation with the 


National Professional Standards Review 
Council, conduct a nationwide study of the 
differences in medical criterla and length-of- 
stay norms utilized by Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organizations in the various 
regions of the country. The study shall in- 
clude an assessment of the rationale that 
contributes to these regional differences. The 
Secretary shall report the findings and con- 
clusions made with respect to the study to 
the Congress within one year after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


ParT B—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICARE 
Subpart I—Changes in Services or Benefits 
HOME HEALTH SERVICES 


Sec. 930 (a) Section 1811 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out “and 
related post-hospital services” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “, related post-hospital, and 
bome health services”. 

(b) Section 1812(a) (3) 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) home health services."’. 

(c) Section 1812(d) of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 1812(e) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “(b), (c), and (d)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof (b) and (c)"; and 

(2) by striking out “post-hospital extended 
care services, and post-hospital home health 
services” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
post-hospital extended care services”. 

(e) Sections 1814(a) and 1835(a) of such 
Act are amended by adding the following 
new sentence at the end of each such sec- 
tion: “With respect to the physician certi- 
fication required by paragraph (2) for home 
health services furnished to any individual 
by a home health agency (other than an 
agency which is a governmental entity) and 
with respect to the establishment and review 


of such Act is 
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of a plan for such services, the Secretary 
shall prescribe regulations which shall be- 
come effective no later than July 1, 1981, 
and which prohibit a physician who has a 
significant ownership interest in, or a signifi- 
cant financial or contractual relationship 
with, such home health agency from per- 
forming such certification and from estab- 
lishing or reviewing such plan.”. 

(f) Section 1814(a)(2)(D) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “post-hospital home 
health services” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“home health services”; 

(2) by inserting “, occupational,” after “or 
physical”; and 

(3) by striking out “; for any of the condi- 
tions” and all that follows through “ex- 
tended care services”. 

(g) Section 1832(a)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “for up to 100 visits 
during a calendar year”. 

(h) Section 1833(b) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (1) in the first sentence; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence the following: “, 
(3) such deductible shall not apply with re- 
spect to home health services”. 

(1) Section 1834 of such Act is repealed. 

(J) Section 1835(a)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, occupational,” after 
“or physical”. 

(k) Section 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “subsections (i) and 
(n)" in the material preceding paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(i); and 

(2) by striking out “subsections (1) and 
(n)” in the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsection (1)”. 

(1) Section 1861(m)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting the following before 
the semicolon: “who has successfully com- 
pleted a training program approved by the 
Secretary”. 

(m) Section 1861(n) of such Act is re- 
pealed. 

(n) Section 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5), by inserting “and” at the 
end of paragraph (6), and by adding the 
following new paragraph after paragraph (6): 

“(7) meets such additional requirements 
(including conditions relating to bonding or 
establishing of escrow accounts as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary for the financial se- 
curity of the program) as the Secretary finds 
necessary for the effective and efficient op- 
eration of the program;”; and 

(2) by striking out “except that” the first 
Place it appears in the material following 
paragraph (6) and all that follows through 
“regulations; and”. 

(o) Section 1816(e) 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (4))" after “the Secretary may” 
in paragraph (2); and 

(2) by adding the following new paragraph 
at the end thereof: 

“(4) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(d) and paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall designate re- 
gional agencies or organizations which have 
entered into an agreement with him under 
this section to perform functions under such 
agreement with respect to home health agen- 
cies (as defined in section 1861(0)) in the 
region, except that in assigning such agen- 
cies to such designated regional agencies or 
organizations the Secretary shall assign a 
home health agency which is a subdivision 
of a hospital (and such agency and hospital 
are affiliated or under common control) only 
if, after applying such criteria relating to 
administrative efficiency and effectiveness as 
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he shall promulgate, he determines that such 
assignment would result in the more effec- 
tive and efficient administration of this 
title.”. 

(p) Section 1861(v)(1) of such Act is 
amended by adding after subparagraph (G) 
(as added by section 902(a) (1) of this title) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(H) In determining such reasonable 
cost with respect to home health agencies, 
the Secretary may not include— 

(i) any costs incurred in connection with 
bonding or establishing an escrow account 
by any such agency as a result of the finan- 
cial security requirement described in sub- 
section (0) (7); 

“(il) in the case of home health agencies 
to which the financial security requirement 
described in subsection (0)(7) applies, any 
costs attributed to interest charged such 
an agency in connection with amounts bor- 
rowed by the agency to repay overpayments 
made under this title to the agency, except 
that such costs may be included in reason- 
able cost if the Secretary determines that 
the agency was acting in good faith in bor- 
rowing the amounts; 


“(H1) in the case of contracts entered into 
by a home health agency after the date of 
the enactment of this subparagraph for the 
purpose of having services furnished for or 
on behalf of such agency, any cost incurred 
by such agency pursuant to any such con- 
tract (I) which is entered into for a period 
exceeding five years, or (II) which deter- 
mines the amount payable by the home 
health agency on the basis of a percentage 
of the agency's reimbursement or claim for 
reimbursement for services furnished by the 
agency; and 

“(iv) in the case of contracts entered into 
by a home health agency before the date 
of the enactment of this subparagraph for 
the purpose of haying services furnished: for 
or on behalf of such agency, any cost in- 
curred by such agency pursuant to any such 
contract, which determines the amount pay- 
able by the home health agency on the basis 
of a percentage of the agency's reimburse- 
ment or Claim for reimbursement for services 
furnished by the agency, to the extent that 
such cost exceeds the reasonable value of 
the services furnished on behalf of such 
agency.”. 

(q) Section 226(c)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and post-hospital 
home health services” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and home health services’; and 

(2) by striking out “or post-hospital home 
health services” in clause (B). 

(r) Section 7(d)(1) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1974 is amended by striking 
out “posthospital home health services" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “home health serv- 
ices”. 

(s) (1) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall become effective with respect to 
services furnished on or after July 1, 1981, 
except that the amendments made by sub- 
sections (n)(1) and (o) shall become effec- 
tive on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall take administrative action to 
assure that improvements, in accordance 
with the amendment made by subsection 
{n) (1), will be made not later than June 30, 
1981. 

ALCOHOL DETOXIFICATION FACILITY SERVICES 

Src. 931. (a) Section 1812 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“and” at the end of paragraph (2), by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and”, 
and by adding after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) alcohol detoxification facility serv- 
ices,”. 
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(b) Section 1814(a) (2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “‘or’ at the end of 
subparagraph (D), by inserting “or” at the 
end of subparagraph (E), and by adding 
after subparagraph (E) the following new 

raph: 
cy nie the case of alcohol detoxification 
facility services, such services are required 
on an inpatient basis (based upon an ex- 
amination by such certifying physician made 
prior to initiation of alcohol detoxifica- 
tion);". 

(c) Section 1861(u) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “detoxification facil- 
ity,” after “home health agency,”. 

(d) Section 1861 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (aa) 
the following new subsection: 


“Alcohol Detoxification Facility Services 


“(bb) (1) The term ‘alcohol detoxification 
facility services’ means services provided by 
a detoxification facility in order to reduce or 
eliminate the amount of alcohol in the body, 
but only to the extent that such services 
would be covered under subsection (b) if 
furnished as inpatient services by a hospital, 
or are physicians’ services covered under 
subsection (s). 

“(2) The term ‘detoxification facility’ 
means a public or voluntary community- 
based nonprofit facility, other than a hos- 
pital, which— 

"(A) is engaged in furnishing to inpa- 
tients the services described in paragraph 
(1); 

“(B) is accredited by the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Acceditation of Hospita’s as 
meeting the Accreditation Program for Psy- 
chiatric Facilities standards (1979 edition), 
or is found by the Secretary to meet such 
standards; 


“(C) has arrangements with one or more 
hospitals, having agreements in effect under 
section 1866, for the referral and admission 
of patients requiring services not available at 
the facility; and 


“(D) meets such other requirements as the 
Secretary may find necessary in the interest 
of the health and safety of individuals who 
are furnished services by the facility,”. 

(e) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) through (d) of this section shall become 
effective on April 1, 1981. 

(f) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall conduct a study and make 
recommendations, within 18 months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, con- 
cerning the appropriateness of extending 
medicare coverage to drug detoxification, 
postdeto~ification rehabilitation, and to out- 
patient detoxification and concerning incen- 
tives for the use of lower-cost detoxification 
facilities. 

(g) Section 1155 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by adding after subsection (h) 
(added by section 924(d) of this title) the 
following new subsection: 

“({) Any Professional Standards Review 
Organization which has assumed responsi- 
bility under this section for review of in- 
patient hospital services In an area shall also 
assume res»onsibilitv in such area for review 
of detoxification facility services.”. 

(h) Section 11F8 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 11£9 and sub- 
section (d)” In subrection fa) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsections (d) and (e) of 
this section and in sections 1169, 1861(v) (1) 
(G). and 1902(h)”, and 

(2) by adding after subsection (d) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(e) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply to a determination by a Profes- 
sional Standards Review Organization under 
section 115%/a)(1)(C) that detoxification 
services vrovided or proposed to be provided 
in @ hospital onan inpatient basis could be 
more economically provided in a detoxifica- 
tion facility.”. 
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PREADMISSION DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 


Sec. 932. (a) (1) Section 1833(a)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and (E)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(E)”, and 

(B) by inserting the following after “sec- 
tion 1881,” at the end of clause (E): “(F) 
with respect to expenses Incurred for physi- 
cians’ services (furnished by a physician who 
has an agreement in effect with the Secretary 
by which the physician agrees to accept an 
essienment described in section 1842(b) (3) 
(B) (if) with respect to payment for all 
physicians’ services which are preadmission 
diagnostic services furnished by the physi- 
cian to individuals enrolled under this part) 
which are preadmission diagnostic services 
for which payment may be made under this 
part and which are furnished (i) in the out- 
patient department of a hospital. within 
seven days of such individual's admission to 
the same hospital as an inpatient or, to the 
extent practicable as determined by regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary, to another 
hospital, or (ii) to the extent practicable as 
determined by regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, in a physician's office within seven 
days of such individual's admission to a hos- 
pital as an inpatient, the amounts paid shall 
be equal to the reasonable charges for such 
services.”. 

(2) For amendment to section 1833(a) of 
the Social Security Act, with respect to the 
amount of payment for hospital outpatient 
preadmission diagnostic services, see sec- 
tion 942 of this title, 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall transmit to the Congress, no 
later than one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, a report describing 
the policy which has been developed and is 
being or will be implemented with respect 
to the amendments made by subsection 
(a)(1) of this section and by section 942 
of this title as they concern expenses in- 
curred for preadmission diagnostic testing 
furnished to an individual at a hospital 
within seven days of an individual’s admis- 
sion to another hospital. 


COMPREHENSIVE OUTPATIENT REHABILITATION 
FACILITY SERVICES 


Sec. 933. (a) Section 1832(a)(2) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of subparagraph (C), 
by striking out the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
& semicolon, and by adding the following 
new subparagraph at the end thereof: 

“(E) comprehensive outpatient rehabilita- 
tion facility services; and”, 

(b) Section 1835(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of subparagraph (D) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and by inserting 
the following new subparagraph after sub- 
paragraph (D): 

“(E) in the case of comprehensive outpa- 
tient rehabilitation facility services, (1) 
such services are or were required because 
the individual needed skilled rehabilitation 
services, (ii) a plan for furnishing such sery- 
ices has been established and is periodically 
reviewed by a physician, and (iii) such 
services are or were furnished while the in- 
dividual is or was under the care of a 
physician; and”. 

(c) Section 1861(u) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “comprehensive out- 
patient rehabilitation facility,” immediately 
after "skilled nursing facility,”. 

(d) Section 1861(z) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “extended care 
facility,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“skHled nursing facility, comprehensive 
outpatient rehabilitation facility,"’. 

(e) Section 1861 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (bb) (added by 
section 931(d) of this title) the following 
new subsection: 
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“Comprehensive Outpatient Rehabilitation 
Facility Services 


“(cc)(1) The term ‘comprehensive out- 
patient rehabilitation facility services’ means 
the following items and services furnished 
by a physician or other qualified professional 
personnel (as defined in regulations by the 
Secretary) to an individual who is an out- 
patient of a comprehensive outpatient reha- 
bilitation facility under a plan (for furnish- 
ing such items and services to such individ- 
ual) established and periodically reviewed 
by a physician— 

“(A) physicians’ services; 

“(B) physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, speech pathology services, and respira- 
tory therapy; 

“(C) prosthetic and orthotic devices, in- 
cluding testing, fitting, or training in the 
use of prosthetic and orthotic devices; 

“(D) social and psychological services; 

“(E) nursing care provided by or under 
the supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

“(F) drugs and biologicals which cannot, 
as determined in accordance with regulations, 
be self administered; 

“(G) supplies, appliances, and equipment, 
including the purchase or rental of equip- 
ment; and 

“(H) such other items and services as are 
medically necessary for the rehabilitation of 
the patient and are ordinarily furnished by 
comprehensive outpatient rehabilitation 
facilities, 


excluding, however, any item or service if it 
would not be included under subsection (b) 
if furnished to an outpatient of a hospital. 

“(2) The term ‘comprehensive outpatient 
rehabilitation facility’ means a facility 
which— 

“(A) is primarily engaged in providing (by 
or under the supervision of physicians) diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and restorative services 
to outpatients for the rehabilitation of in- 
jured, disabled, or sick persons; 

“(B) provides at least the following com- 
prehensive outpatient rehabilitation services; 
(1) physicians’ services (rendered by physi- 
cians, as defined in section 1861(r)(1), who 
are available at the facility on a full- or part- 
time basis); (ii) physical therapy; and (fii) 
social or psychological services; 

“(C) maintains clinical records on all 
patients; 

“(D) has policies established by a group 
of professional personnel (associated with 
the facility), including one or more physi- 
cians defined in subsection (r)(1) to govern 
the comprehensive outpatient rehabilitation 
services it furnishes, and provides for the 
carrying out of such policies by a full- or 
part-time physician referred to in subpara- 
graph (B) (1); 

“(E) has a requirement that every patient 
must be under the care of a physician; 

“(F) in the case of a facility in any State 
in which State or applicable local law pro- 
vides for the licensing of facilities of this 
nature (1) is licensed pursuant to such law, 
or (il) is approved by the agency of such 
State or locality, responsible for licensing 
facilities of this nature, as meeting the 
standard establishment for such licensing; 

“(G) has in effect a utilization review plan 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary; 

“(H) has in effect an overall plan and 
budget that meets the requirements of sub- 
section (z); and 

“(I) meets such other conditions of par- 
ticipation as the Secretary may find neces- 
sary in the interest of the health and safety 
of individua's who are furnished services by 
such facility, including conditicns concern- 
ing qualifications of personnel in these 
facilities.”. 

(f) Section 1863 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and (0)(6)" in the first 
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sentence and inserting in lieu thereof "(0) 
(6), and (cc) (2)(1)”. 

(g) Section 1864(a) 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “or a comprehensive out- 
patient rehabilitation facility as defined in 
section 1861(cc)(2)" after “section 1861(a2) 
(2)” in the first sentence; and 

(2) by inserting “comprehensive out- 
patient rehabilitation facility,” after “rural 
health clinic,” each place it appears in the 
second and fifth sentences. 

(h) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall become effective with respect to a 
comprehensive outpatient rehabilitation 
facility's first accounting period which be- 
gins on or after July 1, 1981. 


OUTPATIENT SURGERY 


Sec. 934. (a) Section 1832(a) (2) of the So- 
cial Security Act is amended by adding after 
subparagraph (E) (added by section 933(a) 
of this title) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(F) facility services furnished in connec- 
tion with surgical procedures specified by 
the Secretary— 

“(i) pursuant to section 1833(i) (1) (A) 
and performed in an ambulatory surgical 
center (which meets health, safety, and 
other standards specified by the Secretary in 
regulations) if the center has an agreement 
in effect with the Secretary by which the 
center agrees to accept the amount deter- 
mined under section 1833(i)(2)(A) as full 
payment for such services and to accept an 
assignment described in section 1842(b) (3) 
(B) (ii) with respect to payment for all such 
services furnished by the center to individ- 
uals enrolled under this part, or 

“(il) pursuant to section 1833(1) (1) (B) 
and performed by a physician, described in 
section 1861(r)(1), in his office, if the Sec- 
retary has determined that— 

“(I) a Professional Standards Review Or- 
ganization (designated, conditionally or 
otherwise, under part B of title XI of this 
Act) is willing, able, and has agreed to carry 
out a review (on a sample or other reasonable 
basis) of the physiclan’s performing such 
procedures in the physician's office, 

“(II) the particular physician involved 
has agreed to make available to such Or- 
ganization such records as the Secretary de- 
termines to be necessary to carry out the 
review, and 

“(III) the physician is authorized to per- 
form the procedure in a hospital located 
in the area in which the office is located; 
and if the physician agrees to accept the 
amount determined under section 1833/1) 
(2) (B) as full payment for such services and 
to accept an assignment described in section 
1842(b) (3) (B) (ii) with respect to payment 
for all services (including all pre- and post- 
operative services) described in paragraphs 
(1) and (2)(A) of section 1861(s) and fur- 
nished in connection with such surgical pro- 
oa to individuals enrolled under this 
part.”’. 

(b) Section 1833 of such Act is amended by 
MUNE at the end the following new subsec- 

on: 

“"(i) (1) The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the National Professional Stand- 
ards Review Council and appropriate medical 
organizations— 

“(A) specify those surgical procedures 
which are appropriately (when considered 
in terms of the proper utilization of hospital 
inpatient facilities) performed on an inpa- 
tient basis in a hospital but which also can 
be performed safely on an ambulatory basis 
in an ambulatory surgical center (meeting 
the standards specified under section 1832 
(a) (2) (F) (1)) or hospital outpatient de- 
partment, and 

“(B) specify those surgical procedures 
which are appropriately (when considered in 
terms of the proper utilization of hospital 
inpatient facilities) performed on an inpa- 
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tient basis in a hospital but which also can 
be performed safely on an ambulatory basis 
in a physician’s office. 

“(2)(A) The amount of payment to be 
made for facility services furnished in con- 
nection with a surgical procedure speciced 
pursuant to paragraph (1) (A) and furnished 
to an individual in an ambulatory surgical 
center described in such paragraph shall be 
equa) to a standard overhead amount estab- 
lished by the Secretary (with respect to each 
such procedure) on the basis of the Secre- 
tary’s estimate of a fair fee which— 

“(1) takes into account the costs incurred 
by such centers, or classes of centers, gener- 
ally in providing services furnished in con- 
nection with the performance of such pro- 
cedure, and 

“(il) takes such costs mto account in such 

a manner as will assure that the perform- 
ance of the procedure in such a center will 
result in substantially less amounts paid 
under this title than would have been paid 
if the procedure had been performed on an 
inpatient basis in a hospital. 
Each amount so established shall be re- 
viewed periodically and may be adjusted by 
the Secretary, when appropriate, to take 
account of varying conditions in different 
areas. 

“(B) The amount of payment to be made 
under this part for facility services fur- 
nished, in connection with a surgical pro- 
cedure specified pursuant to paragraph (1) 
(B), in a physician's office shall be equal to 
a standard overhead amount established by 
the Secretary (with respect to each such 
procedure) on the basis of the Secretary's 
estimate of a fair fee which— 

“(i) takes into account additional costs, 
not usually included in the professional fee, 
incurred by physicians in securing, main- 
taining, and staffing the facilities and ancil- 
lary services appropriate for the performance 
of such procedure in the physician's office, 
and 

“(ii) takes such items into account in 
such a manner which will assure that the 
performance of such procedure in the physi- 
cian's office will result in substantially less 
amounts paid under this title than would 
have been paid if the services had been fur- 
nished on an inpatient basis in a hospital. 
Each amount so established shall be reviewed 
periodically and may be adjusted by the Sec- 
retary, when appropriate, to take account of 
varying conditions in different areas. 

“(3) In the case of services (including all 
pre- and post-operative services) described 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) (A) of section 1861 
(s) and furnished in connection with surgi- 
cal procedures (specified pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection) in a physician’s 
office, an ambulatory surgical center de- 
scribed in such paragraph, or a hospital out- 
patient department, payment for such serv- 
ices shall be determined in acccrdance with 
subsection (a)(1)(G) if the physician ac- 
cepts an assignment described in section 
1842(b) (3) (B) (ii) with respect to payment 
for such services. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary is authorized to 
provide by regulations that in the case of a 
surgical procedure, specified by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to paragraph (1)(A), per- 
formed in an ambulatory surgical center 
described in such paragraph, there shall be 
paid (in lieu of any amounts otherwise 
payable under this part) with respect to the 
facility services furnished by such center 
and with respect to all related services (in- 
cluding physicians’ services, laboratory, X- 
ray, and diagnostic services) a single all-in- 
clusive fee established pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B), if all parties furnishing all such 
services agree to accept such fee (to be 
divided among the parties involved in such 
manner as they shall have previously agreed 
upon) as full payment for the services 
furnished. 
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“(B) In implementing this paragraph, the 
Secretary shall establish with respect to 
each surgical procedure specified pursuant 
to paragraph (1)(A) the amount of the all- 
inclusive fee for such procedure, taking into 
account such factors as may be appropriate. 
The amount so established with respect to 
any surgical procedure shall be reviewed 
periodically and may be adjusted by the 
Secretary, when appropriate, to take account 
of varying conditions in different areas.”’. 

(c)(1) Section 1863 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by inserting “or by ambula- 
tory surgical centers under section 1832(a) 
(2) (F) (1),” after “section 1861,”. £ 

(2) Section 1864(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence the following: 
“, or whether an ambulatory surgical center 
meets the standards specified under section 
1832/a)(2\(F) (1)"; and 

(B) by inserting “ambulatory surgical cen- 
ter,” in the fifth sentence after “health care 
facility,” each place it appears. 

(dad) (1) Section 1833(a)(1) of such Act, as 
amended by section 932(a) (1) of this title, ts 
further amended by inserting after the 
comma at the end of clause (F) the follow- 
ing new clause: “and (G) with respect to 
expenses incurred for services described in 
subsection (1) (3) under the conditions spec- 
ified in such subsection, the amounts paid 
shall be the reasonable charge for such serv- 
ices,”. 

(2) For an additional amendment to sec- 
tion 1833(a) of the Social Security Act with 
respect to the amount of payment for out- 
patient surgical procedures, see section 942 
of this title. 

(3) The first sentence of section 1833(b) 
of such Act, as amended by section 930(h) 
of this title, is further amended by adding 
before the period af the end the following: 
“. and (4) such total amount shall not in- 
clude expenses incurred for services the 
amount of payment for which is determined 
under subsection (a@)(1)(G) or under sub- 
section (i) (2) or (1) (4)”. 

OUTPATIENT PHYSICAL THERAPY SERVICES 


Sec. 935. (a) Section 1833(g) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“$100" and inserting in lieu thereof “$500”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to expenses incurred in cal- 
endar years beginning with calendar year 
1982. 

DENTISTS’ SERVICES 

Sec. 936. (a) Clause (2) of the first sen- 
tence of section 1861(r) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended to read as follows: “ (2) 
a doctor of dental surgery or of dental med- 
icine who is legally authorized to practice 
dentistry by the State in which he performs 
such function and who is acting within the 
scope of his license when he performs such 
functions,”. 

(b) Section 1814(a) (2)(E) of such Act 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

“(E) in the case of inpatient hospital serv- 
ices in connection with the care, treatment, 
filling, removal, or replacement of teeth or 
structures directly supporting teeth, the in- 
dividual, because of his underlying medical 
condition and clinical status or because of 
the severity of the dental procedure, requires 
hospitalization in connection with the provi- 
sion of such services; or". 

(c) Section 1862(a)(12) of such Act 1s 
amended by inserting “or because of the se- 
verity of the dental procedure” after “clin- 
ical status”. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to services pro- 
vided on or after July 1, 1981. 

OPTOMETRISTS’ SERVICES 

Sec. 937. (a) Clause (4) of the first sen- 
tence of section 1861(r) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out “but 
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only with respect to establishing the ne- 
cessity for prosthetic lenses,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “but only with respect to 
services related to the condition of aphakia,”. 

(b) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall submit to the Congress by 
January 1, 1982, legislative recommendations 
with respect to reimbursement under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act for services 
furnished by optometrists in connection 
with cataracts and such other services which 
they are legally authorized to perform. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to services furnished on or 
after July 1, 1981. 

ANTIGENS 


Sec. 938, (a) Section 1861(s)(2) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out “and” at the end of subparagraph (E), 
by adding “and” after the semicolon at 
the end of subparagraph (F), and by insert- 
ing the following new subparagraph after 
subparagraph (F): 

“(G) antigens (subject to quantity limi- 
tations prescribed in regulations by the Sec- 
retary) prepared by a physician, as defined in 
section 1861(r)(1), for a particular patient, 
including antigens so prepared which are 
forwarded to another qualified person (in- 
cluding a rural health clinic) for adminis- 
tration to such patient, from time to time, 
by or under the supervision of another such 
physician;”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to services furnished on or 
after January 1, 1981. 

TREATMENT OF PLANTAR WARTS 


Sec. 939. (a) Section 1862(a)(13)(C) of 


the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “, warts,"’. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to services fur- 
nished on or after July 1, 1981. 

Subpart Il—Administrative Changes and 


Miscellaneous Provisions 
PRESUMED COVERAGE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 941. (a) Section 1814 of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out sub- 
sections (h) and (i) and by redesignating 
subsection (j) as subsection (h). 

(b) Section 1814(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “subsection (j)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection 
(h)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 

PAYMENT. TO PROVIDERS OF SERVICES 


Sec. 942. Section 1833(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out paragraphs (2) and 
(3) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) in the case of services described in 
section 1832(a)(2) (except those services de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (D), (E), and (F) 
of such section and in paragraph (5) of this 
subsection and unless otherwise specified in 
section 1831)— 

“(A) with respect to home health services, 
the reasonable cost of such services, as deter- 
mined under section 1861(v); 

“(B) with respect to other services (except 
those described in subparagraph (C) of this 
paragraph), the reasonable costs of such 
services, as so determined, less the amount a 
provider may charge as described in clause 
(il) of section 1866(a) (2) (A), but in no case 
may the payment for such other services ex- 
ceed 80 percent of such costs; 

“(C) with respect to services described in 
the second sentence of section 1861(p), 80 
percent of the reasonable charges for such 
services; 

“(3) im the case of services described in 
subparagraphs (D) and (E) of section 1832 
(a) (2), the costs which are reasonable and 
related to the cost of furnishing such serv- 
ices or which are based on such other tests of 
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reasonableness as the Secretary may prescribe 
in regulations, including those authorized 
under section 1861(v) (1) (A), less the amount 
a provider may charge as described in clause 
(ii) of section 1866(a) (2) (A), but in no case 
may the payment for such services exceed 80 
percent of such costs; 

“(4) in the case of facility services de- 
scribed in subparagraph (F) of section 1832 
(a) (2), the applicable amount described in 
paragraph (2) of section 1833(1); and 

“(5) in the case of preadmission diagnostic 
services described in section 1861(s) (2)(C) 
which are furnished to an individual by the 
outpatient department of a hospital within 
7 days of such individual's admission to the 
same hospital as an inpatient or (to the ex- 
tent practicable as determined by regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary) to another hos- 
pital, the reasonable costs for such services."’. 


LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS TO RADIOLOGISTS 
AND PATHOLOGISTS 


Sec. 943. (a) Subsections (a)(1)(B) and 
(b) (2) of section 1833 of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by inserting after 
“pathology” the following: “who has in effect 
an agreement with the Secretary by which 
the physician agrees to accept an assignment 
(as provided for in section 1842(b) (3) (B) 
(ii)) for all physicians’ services furnished 
by him to hospital inpatients enrolled under 
this part”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to services furnished after 
the sixth calendar month beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


PHYSICIAN TREATMENT PLAN FOR SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 

Sec. 944. (a) Section 1835(a) (2) (D) (ii) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by insert- 
ing after “established” the following: “by a 
physician or by the speech pathologist pro- 
viding such services”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to plans for furnishing sery- 
ices established on or after January 1, 1981. 


REENROLLMENT AND OPEN ENROLLMENT IN 
PART B 


Sec. 945. (a) Subsection (b) of section 
1837 of the Social Securtiy Act is repealed. 

(b) (1) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) There shall be a general enrollment 
period which is any period after the period 
described in subsection (d).”. 

(2) Subsection (g)(3) of such section is 
amended by striking out “the earlier of the 
then current” and all that fo‘lows through 
“subsection (e) of this section)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the month in which the 
individual files an application establishing 
such entitlement”. 

(c) (1) Section 1833(a)(2)(E) of such Act 
is amended by striking cut “the July 1” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the first day of the 
third month”. 

(2) The second sentence of subsection (d) 
of section 1839 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “who enrolls for the second 
time) (2)" and all-that follows through “in 
which he enrol'ed for the second time” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “who reenrolls) (2) 
the months which elapsed between the 
date of termination of a previous coverage 
period and the month after the month in 
which he reenrolled”’. 

(d) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) shall apply to enrollments 
occurring on or after April 1, 1981. 

(e) Section 1843 of the Social Security Act 
is amended by inserting “or during 1981,” in 
subsections (a), (g)(1), and (h)(1) after 
“January 1, 1970," each place it appears. 

DETERMINATION OF REASONABLE CHARGE 


Sec. 946. (a) The third sentence of sec- 
tion 1842(b)(3) of the Social Security Act 
is amended by striking out “in which the 
bill is submitted or the request for payment 
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is made” and inserting in lieu thereof “in 
which the service is rendered”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (D), by inserting “and” after the semi- 
colon at the end of subparagraph (E), and 
by inserting after subparagraph (E) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(F) will take such action as may be nec- 
essary to assure that where payment under 
this part for a service rendered is on a charge 
basis, such payment shall be determined 
on the basis of the charge that is deter- 
mined in accordance with this section on the 
basis of customary and prevailing charge 
levels in effect at the time the service was 
rendered or, in the case of services rendered 
more than 12 months before the year (ending 
on June 30) in which the bill is submitted 
or request for payment is made, on the basis 
of such levels in effect for the 12-month pe- 
riod preceding such year;”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall become effective with re- 
spect to bills submitted or requests for pay- 
ment made on or after July 1, 1981. 


SHORTENED PART B TERMINATION PERIOD FOR 
CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS WHOSE PREMIUMS MED- 
ICAID HAS CEASED TO PAY 
Sec. 947. (a) Section 1843(e) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following: “The cover- 
age period under this part of any such in- 
dividual who (in the last month of his cov- 
erage period attributable to the State agree- 
ment or in any of the following six months) 
files notice that he no longer wishes to par- 
ticipate in the insurance program established 
by this part, shall terminate at the close 
of the month in which the notice is filed.”. 

(b) The second sentence of section 1838 
(b) of such Act is amended by inserting 
“(except as otherwise provided in section 
1843(e))” after “shall”. 

(c) Section 1843(g)(2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by adding “and” at the end of clause 

(A); 

(2) by striking out “, and” at the end of 

clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof a 

period; and 

(3) by striking out clause (C). 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
apply to notices filed after the third cal- 
endar month beginning after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(e) The coverage period under part B of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act of an 
individual whose coverage period attribut- 
able to a State agreement under section 1843 
of such Act is terminated and who has filed 
notice before the end of the third calendar 
month beginning after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act that he no longer wishes 
to participate in the insurance program es- 
tablished by part B of title XVIII shall 
terminate on the earlier of (1) the day spec- 
ified in section 1838 without the amend- 
ments made by this section, or (2) (unless 
the individual files notice before the day 
specified in this clause that he wishes his cov- 
erage period to terminate as provided in 
clause (1)) the day on which his coverage 
period would terminate if the individual filed 
notice in the fourth calendar month begin- 
ning after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES IN 

TEACHING HOSPITALS 

Sec. 948. (a)(1) Paragravh (7) of section 
1861(b) of the Social Security Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(7) a physician where the hospital has a 
teaching program approved as specified in 
paragraph (6), if (A) the hospital elects to 
receive any payment due under this title for 
reasonable costs of such services, and (B) all 
physicians in such hospital agree not to bill 
charges for professional services rendered in 
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such hospital to individuals covered under 
the insurance program established by this 
title.”. 

(2) Section 1832(a) (2) (B) (i) (II) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “, unless 
either clause (A) or (B) of paragraph (7) 
of such section is met” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “where the conditions specified in 
paragraph (7) of such section are met”. 

(b) Section 1842(b) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(6) (A) In the case of physicians’ services 
furnished to a patient in a hospital with a 
teaching program approved as specified in 
section 1861(b) (6) but which does not meet 
the conditions described in section 1861(b) 
(7), the carrier shall not provide (except on 
the basis described in subparagraph (C)) for 
payment for such services under this part— 

“(i) unless— 

“(I) the physician renders sufficient per- 
sonal and identifiable physicians’ services to 
the patient to exercise full, personal control 
over the management of the portion of the 
case for which the payment is sought, 


“(II) the services are of the same charac- 
ter as the services the physician furnishes to 
patients not entitled to benefits under this 
title, and 

“(III) at least 25 percent of the hospital's 
patients (during a representative past period, 
as determined by the Secretary) who were 
not entitled to benefits under this title and 
who were furnished services described in 
subclauses (I) and (II) paid all or a sub- 
stantial part of charges (other than nominal 
charges) imposed for such services; and 


“(ii) to tre extent that the amount of the 
payment exceeds the reasonable charge for 
the services (with the customary charge de- 
termined consistent with subparagraph (B) ). 

“(B) The customary charge for such serv- 
ices in a hospital shall be determined in 


accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary and taking into account the fol- 
lowing factors: 

“(i) In the case of a physician who has a 
substantial practice outside the teaching 
setting, the carrier shall take into account 
the amounts the physician charges for simi- 


lar services 
practice. 

“(ii) In the case of a physician who does 
not have a practice described in clause (i), 
if the hospital, its physicians, or other ap- 
propriate billing entity has established one or 
more schedules of charges which are col- 
lected for medical and surgical services, the 
carrier shall base payment under this title 
on the greater of— 

“(I) the charges (other than nominal 
charges) which are most frequently collected 
in full or substantial part with respect to 
patients who were not entitled to benefits 
under this title and who were furnished sery- 
ices described in subclauses (I) and (II) of 
subparagraph (A) (i), or 

“(II) the mean of the charges (other than 
nominal charges) which were collected in 
full or substantial part with respect to such 
patients. 

“(C) In the case of physicians’ services 
furnished to a patient in a hospital with a 
teaching program approved as specified in 
section 1861(b) (6) but which does not meet 
the conditions described in section 1861(b) 
(7), if the conditions described in subclauses 
(I) and (IL) of subparagraph (A) (i) are met 
and if the physician elects payment to be 
determined under this subparagraph, the 
carrier shall provide for payment for such 
services under this part on the basis of regu- 
lations of the Secretary governing reimburse- 
ment for the services of hospital-based 
physicians (and not on any other basis).”. 

(c) (1) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply with respect to cost ac- 
counting periods beginning on or after Octo- 


in the physician’s outside 
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ber 1, 1978. A hospital's election under sec- 
tion 1861(b)(7)(A) of the Social Security 
Act (as administered in accordance with sec- 
tion 15 of Public Law 93-233) as of Septem- 
ter 30, 1978, shall constitute such hoopital’s 
election under such section (as amended by 
subsection (a)(1)) on and after October 1, 
1978, until otherwise provided by the hos- 
pital. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to cost account- 
ing periods beginning on or after January 1, 
1981. 


FLEXIBILITY IN APPLICATION OF STANDARDS 
TO RURAL HOSPITALS 


Sec. 949. Section 1861(e) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new sentence at the end thereof: “The 
term ‘hospital’ also includes a facility of fifty 
beds or less which is located in an area de- 
termined by the Secretary to meet the defini- 
tion relating to a rural area described in sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section and which meets the other require- 
ments of this subsection, except that— 


“(A) with respect to the requirements for 
nursing services applicable after December 
31, 1978, such requirements shall provide for 
temporary waiver of the requirements, for 
such period as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate, where (i) the facility's failure to fully 
comply with the requirements is attributable 
to a temporary shortage of qualified nursing 
personnel in the area in which the facility 
is located, (ii) a registered professional 
nurse is present on the premises to render 
or supervise the nursing service provided 
during at least the regular daytime shift, and 
(iii) the Secretary determines that the em- 
ployment of such nursing personnel as are 
available to the facility during such tempo- 
rary period will not adversely affect the 
health and safety of patients; 

“(B) with respect to the health and safety 
requirements promulgated under paragraph 
(9), such requirements shall be applied by 
the Secretary to a facility herein defined in 
such manner as to assure that personnel re- 
quirements take into account the availability 
of technical personnel and the educational 
opportunities for technical personnel in the 
area in which such facility is located, and the 
scope of services rendered by such facility; 
and the Secretary, by regulations, shall pro- 
vide for the continued participation of such 
a facility where such personnel requirements 
are not fully met, for such period as the 
Secretary determines that (i) the facility is 
making good faith efforts to fully comply 
with the personnel requirements, (il) the 
employment by the facility of such personnel 
as are available to the facility will not ad- 
versely affect the health and ‘safety of pa- 
tients, and (iii) if the Secretary has deter- 
mined that because of the facility's waiver 
under this subparagraph the facility should 
limit its scope of services in order not to 
adversely affect the health and safety of the 
facility’s patients, the facility is so limiting 
the scope of services it provides; and 

“(C) with respect to the fire and safety 
requirements promulgated under paragraph 
(9), the Secretary may (i) waive, for such 
period as he deems appropriate, specific pro- 
visions of such requirements which if rigidly 
applied would result in unreasonable hard- 
ship for such a facility and which, if not 
applied, would not jeopardize the health and 
safety of patients, and (ii) may accept a 
facility’s compliance with all applicable State 
codes relating to fire and safety in lieu of 
compliance with the fire and safety require- 
ments promulgated under paragraph (9), if 
he determines that such State has in effect 
fire and safety codes. imposed by State law, 
which adequately protect patients.”. 
HOSPITAL TRANSFER REQUIREMENT FOR SKILLED 

NURSING FACILITY COVERAGE 


Sec. 950. Section 1861(i) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended— 


December 1, 1980 


(1) by striking out “14 days” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “30 
days”; and 

(2) by striking out “, or (B) within 28 
days” and all that follows through “he 
resides, or (C)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “, or (B)”. 

CERTIFICATION AND UTILIZATION REVIEW BY 
PODIATRISTS 

Sec. 951. (a) Section 1861(r)(3) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: “(3) a doctor of podiatric medicine 
for the purposes of subsection (s) of this 
section but only with respect to functions 
which he is legally authorized to perform 
as such by the State in which he performs 
them; and for the purposes of subsections 
(k) and (m) of this section and sections 
1814(a) and 1835 but only if his performance 
of functions under subsections (k) and (m) 
and section 1814(a) and 1835 is consistent 
with the policy of the institution or agency 
with respect to which he performs them 
and with the functions which he is legally 
authorized to perform,”. 

ib) Section 1861(K) (2) (A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “two or more 
physicians” the following: “(of which at 
least two must be physicians described in 
subsection (r)(1) of this section)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 


ACCESS TO BOOKS AND RECORDS OF SUBCONTRAC- 
TORS 


Sec. 952. Section 1861(v) (1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding after 
subparagraph (H) (added by section 930(p) 
of this title) the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(I) Im determining such reasonable cost, 
the Secretary may not include any costs in- 
curred by a provider with respect to any 
services furnished in connection with mat- 
ters for which payment may be made un- 
der this title and furnished pursuant to a 
contract between the provider and any of its 
subcontractors which is entered into after 
the date of the enactment of this subpara- 
graph and the value or cost of which Is $10,- 
000 or more over a twelve-month period un- 
less the contract contains a clause to the 
effect that— 

“(1) until the expiration of four years after 
the furnishing of such services pursuant to 
such contract, the subcontractor shall make 
available, upon written request to the Secre- 
tary, or upon request to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, the contract, and books, docu- 
ments and records of such subcontractor 
that are necessary to certify the nature and 
extent of such costs, and 

“(1i) if the subcontractor carries out any 
of the duties of the contract through a sub- 
contract, with a value or cost of $10,000 or 
more over a twelve-month period, with a 
related organization, such subcontract shall 
contain a clause to the effect that until the 
expiration of four years after the furnishing 
of such services pursuant to such subcon- 
tract, the related organization shall make 
available, upon written request to the Sec- 
retary, or upon request to the Comptroller 
General, or any of their duly authorized rep- 
resentatives, the s'*bcontract, and books, doc- 
uments and records of such organization that 
are necessary to verify the nature and extent 
of such costs. 


The Secretary shall prescribe in regulation 
criteria and procedures which the Secretary 
shall use in obtaining access to books, docu- 
ments, and records under clauses required 
in contracts and subcontracts under this 
subparagraph.”. 

MEDICARE LIABILITY SECONDARY WHERE PAY- 
MENT CAN BE MADE UNDER LIABILITY OR NO 
FAULT INSURANCE 
Sec. 953. Section 1862(b) of the Social 

Security Act is amended— 


December 1, 1980 


(1) by inserting “or under an automobile 
or liability insurance policy or plan (inelud- 
ing a self-insured plan) or under no fault 
insurance” before the period at the end of 
the first sentence; 

(2) by inserting “, policy, plan, or in- 
surance” before the period at the end of the 
second sentence; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: “The Secretary may waive the 
provisions of this subsection in the case of 
an individual claim if he determines that 
the probability of recovery or amount in- 
volved in such claim does not warrant the 
pursuing of the claim.”. 


PAYMENT FOR PHYSICIANS’ SERVICES WHERE 
BENEFICIARY HAS DIED 


Src. 954. (a) Section 1870(f) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 


“(f) If an individual who received medical 
and other health services for which payment 
may be made under section 1832(a)(1) dies, 
and no assignment of the right to payment 
for such services was made by such individual 
before his death, and payment for such serv- 
ices has not been made— 


“*(1) if the person or persons who furnished 
the services agree that the reasonable charge 
is the full charge for the services, payment 
for such services shall be made to such per- 
son or persons, and 

“(2) if the person or persons who furnished 
the services do not agree that the reasonable 
charge is the full charge for the services, 
payment for such services shall be made on 
the basis of an itemized bill to the person 
who has agreed to assume the legal obliga- 
tion to make payment for such services and 
files a request for payment (with such ac- 
companying evidence of such legal obliga- 
tion as may be required in regulations), 
but only in such amount and subject to 
such conditions as would be applicable if the 
individual who received the services had not 
died.”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply only to claims filed on or after 
January 1, 1981. 

PROVIDER REIMBURSEMENT REVIEW BOARD 


Sec. 955. Section 1878(f)(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by inserting the 
following after the second sentence thereof: 
“Providers shall also haye the right to ob- 
tain judicial review of any action of the 
fiscal intermediary which involves a ques- 
tion of law or regulations relevant to the 
matters in controversy whenever the Board 
determines (on its own motion or at the re- 
quest of a provider of services as described 
in the following sentence) that it is without 
authority to decide the question, by a civil 
action commenced within sixty days of the 
date on which such determination is ren- 
dered. If a provider of services may obtain a 
hearing under subsection (a) and has filed a 
request for such a hearing, such provider may 
file a request for a determination by the 
Board of its authority to decide the question 
of law or regulations relevant to the matters 
in controversy (accompanied by such docu- 
ments and materials as the Board shall re- 
quire for purposes of rendering such deter- 
mination). The Board shall render such de- 
termination in writing within thirty days 
after the Board receives the request and such 
accompanying documents and materials, and 
the determination shall be considered a final 
decision and not subject to review by the 
Secretary. If the Board falls to render such 
determination within such period, the pro- 
vider may bring a civil action (within sixty 
days of the end of such period) with respect 
to the matter in controversy contained in 
such request for a hearing.”’. 

PAYMENT WHERE BENEFICIARY NOT AT FAULT 

Sec. 956. (a) Section 1879 of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection at the end thereof: 
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“(e) Where payment for inpatient hos- 
pital services or extended care services may 
not be made under part A of this title on 
behalf of an individual entitled to benefits 
under such part solely because of an un- 
intentional, inadvertent, or erroneous action 
with respect to the transfer of such indi- 
vidual from a hospital or skilled nursing 
facility that meets the requirements of sec- 
tions 1861 (e) or (j) by such a provider of 
services acting in good faith in accordance 
with the advice of a utilization review com- 
mittee, professional standards review or- 
ganization, or fiscal intermediary, or on the 
basis of a clearly erroneous administrative 
decision by a provider of services, the Secre- 
tary shall take such action with respect to 
the payment of such benefits as he deter- 
mines may be necessary to correct the ef- 
fects of such unintentional, inadvertent, or 
erroneous action.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect on January 1, 1981. 


TECHNICAL RENAL DISEASE AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 957. (a) Section 1881(e) of the Social 
Security Act is amended— 


(1) by striking out “and” the first place 
it appears in paragraph (1) and inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof; 

(2) by inserting “and nonprofit entities 
which the Secretary finds can furnish equip- 
ment economically and efficiently,” after 
“renal dialysis facilities,” in paragraph (1); 


(3) by striking out “such providers and 
facilities” and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
providers, facilities, and nonprofit entities”; 
and 


(4) by striking out “or facility will—" in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ facility, or other entity will—”. 

(b) Section 1881(g) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “April” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “July”. 


STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Sec. 968. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall develop and carry out 
a demonstration project to determine (1) 
the extent to which the commencement of 
nutritional therapy in early renal failure, 
utilizing (but not limited to) controlled 
protein substances, can retard or arrest the 
progression of the disease with a resultant 
substantive deferment of dialysis, and (2) 
the administrative, financial, and other 
aspects of making such nutritional therapy 
generally available as part of the benefits 
received under title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act. 

(b) The Secretary shail submit, to the 
Congress, within one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, a report on the 
demonstration projects being conducted by 
the Secretary with respect to waiving the 
applicable cost sharing amounts which bene- 
ficiaries under title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act have to pay for obtaining a 
second opinion on having surgery performed. 
Such report shall include any recommenda- 
tions for legislative changes in such title 
which the Secretary finds desirable as a 
result of such demonstration projects. 

(c) The Secretary shall conduct a study of 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which services furnished by registered dieti- 
tians should be covered as a home health 
benefit under title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

(d) The Secretary shall develop and carry 
out demonstration projects to determine the 
administrative, financial, and other aspects 
of making the services of clinical social work- 
ers More generally available as part of the 
benefits received under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act.” 

(e) The Secretary shall. in consultation 
with appropriate professional organizations, 
conduct a comprehensive study of methods 
of providing coverage under part B of title 
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XVIII of the Social Security Act for ortho- 
pedic shoes for individuals with disabling or 
deforming conditions who require special 
fitting considerations to help protect against 
increasing disability or serious medical com- 
plications or who require special shoes in 
conjunction with the use of an orthosis or 
foot support. The Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress, no later than July 1, 1981, a 
report on the findings of this study and such 
specific legislative recommendations as is 
appropriate with respect to the utilization, 
cost control, quality of care, and equitable 
and efficient administration of such an ex- 
tension of coverage. 

(f) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
of the circumstances and conditions under 
which services furnished with respect to 
respiratory therapy should be covered as 
a home health benefit under title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act. 

(g) The Secretary shall conduct a study 
involving a comprehensive analysis of the 
cost effects of alternative approaches to im- 
proving coverage under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act for the treatment of yari- 
ous types of foot conditions. 

(h) The Secretary shall submit a report on 
each of the demonstration projects and 
studies described in subsections (a), (C), 
(da), (f), and (g). Each such report shall be 
submitted within twenty-four months of the 
date of the enactment of this Act and shall 
contain any recommendations for legislative 
changes which the Secretary finds desirable 
as a result of conducting the demonstration 
project or study with respect to which the 
report is submitted. 

(i) Where any study or demonstration 
project conducted under this section relates 
to payments with respect to services furnish- 
ed by independent practitioners, such study 
or project shall include an evaluation of the 
effect of such payments on coordination of 
care, cost, quality, and the organization in 
the provision of services and the utilization 
of services. 

(j) Grants, payments under contracts, and 
other expenditures made for studies and 
demonstration projects under this section 
shall be made in appropriate part from the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund 
(established by section 1817 of the Social 
Security Act) and the Federal Supplemen- 
tary Medical Insurance Trust Fund (estab- 
lished by section 1841 of the Social Security 
Act). Grants and payments under contracts 
may be made either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, and shall be made in such in- 
stallments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this section. With respect to any 
such grant, payment, or other expenditure, 
the amount to be paid from each of such 
trust funds shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary, giving due regard to the purposes 
of the experiment or project involved. 

TEMPORARY DELAY IN PERIODIC INTERIM 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 959. Notwithstanding section 1815(a) 
of the Social Security Act, in the case of a 
hospital which is paid periodic interlm pay- 
ments under such section, the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services shall provide 
that with respect to the last twenty-one 
days for which such payments would other- 
wise be made during fiscal year 1981, such 
payments shall be deferred until fiscal year 
1982. 

PART C—PROVISIONS RELATING TO MEDICAID 
DISPUTED MEDICAID CLAIMS 

Sec. 961. (a) Section 1903(d) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) In any case in which the Secretary 
estimates that there has been an overpay- 
ment under this section to a State on the 
basis of a claim by such State that has been 
disallowed by the Secretary under section 
1116(d), and such State disputes such dis- 
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wance, the amount of the Federal pay- 

pain in controversy shall, at the option of 
the State, be retained by such State or 
recovered by the Secretary pending a final 
determination with respect to such payment 
amount. If such final determination is to 
the effect that any amount was properly 
disallowed, and the State chose to retain 
payment of the amount in controversy, the 
Secrétary shall offset, from any subsequent 
payments made to such State under this 
title, an amount equal to the proper amount 
of the disallowance plus interest on such 
amount disallowed for the period beginning 
on the date such amount was disallowed and 
ending on the date of such final determina- 
tion (but not to exceed a period of twelve 
months with respect to disallowances made 
prior to October 1, 1981, or six months with 
respect to disallowances made thereafter) 
at a rate (determined by the Secretary) based 
on the average of the bond equivalent of 
the weekly 90-day Treasury bill auction rates 
during such period.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to ex- 
penditures for services furnished on or after 
October 1, 1980. 

REIMBURSEMENT RATES UNDER MEDICAID FOR 
SKILLED NURSING AND INTERMEDIATE CARE 
FACILITY SERVICES 
Sec. 962. (a) Section 1902(a)(13)(E) of 

the Social Security Act is amended to read as 

follows: 

“(E) for payment of the skilled nursing 
facility and intermediate care facility serv- 
ices provided under the plan through the use 
of rates (determined in accordance with 
methods and standards developed by the 
State) which the State finds, and makes as- 
surances satisfactory to the Secretary, are 
reasonable and adequate to meet the costs 
which must be incurred by efficiently and 
economically operated facilities in order to 
provide care and services in conformity with 
applicable State and Federal laws, regula- 
tions; and quality and safety standards; and 
such State makes further assurances, satis- 
factory to the Secretary, for the filing of uni- 
form cost reports by each skilled nursing or 
intermediate care facility and periodic audits 
by the State of such reports; and”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(8) shall become effective on October 1, 1980. 
EXTENSION OF INCREASED FUNDING FOR STATE 

MEDICAID FRAUD CONTROL UNITS 


Sec. 963. Section 1903(a) (6) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out “an 
amount equal to” and all that follows 
through “with respect to costs incurred" and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“an amount equal to— 

“(A) 90 per centum of the sums expended 
during such a quarter within the twelve- 
quarter period beginning with the first quar- 
ter in which a payment is made to the State 
pursuant to this paragraph, and 

“(B) 75 per centum of the sums expended 
during each succeeding calendar quarter, 
with respect to costs incurred”. 

CHANGE IN CALENDAR QUARTER FOR WHICH SAT- 
ISFACTORY UTILIZATION REVIEW MUST BE 
SHOWN TO RECEIVE WAIVER OF MEDICAID 
REDUCTION 
Sec. 964. Section 1903(g) (3) (B) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “October 1, 1977” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 1978”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “the calendar quarter 
ending on December 31, 1977" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “any calendar quarter ending 
on or before December 31, 1978”. 
REIMBURSEMENT UNDER MEDICAID FOR SERVICES 

FURNISHED BY NURSE-MIDWIVES 

Sec. 965. (a)(1) Subsection (a) of section 
1905 of the Social Security Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (16); 
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(B) by redesignating paragraph (17) as 
paragraph (18); and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (16) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(17) services furnished by a nurse-mid- 
wife (as defined in subsection (m)) which 
he is legally authorized to perform under 
State law (or the State regulatory mecha- 
nism provided by State law), whether or not 
he is under the supervision of, or associated 
with, a physician or other health care pro- 
vider; and”. 

(2) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(m) The term ‘nurse-midwife’ means a 
registered nurse who has successfully com- 
pleted a program of study and clinical ex- 
perience meeting guidelines prescribed by 
the Secretary, or has been certified by an or- 
ganization recognized by the Secretary, and 
performs services in the area of management 
of the care of mothers and babies (through- 
out the maternity cycle) which he is legally 
authorized to perform in the State in which 
he performs such services,”. 

(b) Section 1902(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out "clauses (1) through 
(5)"" in paragraph (13)(B) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraphs (1) through (5) 
and (17)"; 

(2) by striking out “clauses (1) through 
(5)"" in paragraph (13) (C) (1) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “paragraphs (1) through (5) 
and (17)"; 

(3) by striking out “clauses numbered (1) 
through (16)" in paragraph (13) (C) (ii) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs num- 
bered (1) through (17)"; and 

(4) oy striking out “clauses (1) through 
(5) and (7)" in paragraph (14) (A) (i) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “paragraphs (1) 
through 5), (7), and (17)". 

(c)(1) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall (except as provided under para- 


graph (2)) be effective with respect to pay- 
ments under title XIX of the Social Security 
Act for calendar quarters beginning more 
than one hundred and twenty days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


(2) In the case of a State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social Se- 
curity Act which the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services determines requires State 
legislation in order for the plan to meet the 
additional requirements imposed by the 
amendments made by this section, the State 
plan shall not be regarded as failing to com- 
ply with the requirements of such title 
solely on the basis of its failure to meet 
these additional requirements before the first 
day of the first calendar quarter beginning 
after the close of the first regular session of 
the State legislature that begins after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS RELATING TO THE 

TRAINING OF AFDC RECIPIENTS AS HOME 

HEALTH AIDS 

Sec. 966. (a) The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services shall enter into agreements 
with States, selected at his discretion, for the 
purpose of conducting demonstration proj- 
ects for the training and employment of 
eligible participants as homemakers or home 
health aides, who shall provide authorized 
services to elderly or disabled individuals, or 
other individuals in need of such services, to 
whom such services, are not otherwise rea- 
sonably and actually available or provided, 
and who would, without the availability of 
such services, be reasonably anticipated to 
require institutional care. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“eligible participant" means an individual 
who has voluntarily applied for participation 
and who, at the time such individual enters 
the project established under this section, 
has been certified by the appropriate agency 
of State or local government as being eligible 
for financial assistance under a State plan 
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approved under part A of title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act and as having continu- 
ously received such financial assistance dur- 
ing the ninety-day period which immediately 
precedes the date on which such individual 
enters such project and who, within such 
ninety-day period, had not been employed 
as a homemaker or home health aide. 

(c)(1) The Secretary shall enter into 
agreements under this section with no more 
than twelve States. Priority shall be given 
to States which have demonstrated interest 
in providing services of the type authorized 
under this section. 

(2) A State may apply to enter into an 
agreement under this section in such man- 
ner and at such time as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

(3) Any State entering into an agreement 
with the Secretary under this section must— 

(A) provide that the demonstration proj- 
ect shall be administered by a State health 
services agency designated for this purpose 
by the Governor (which may be the State 
agency administering or responsible for the 
administration of the State plan for medical 
assistance under title XIX of the Social 
Security Act); 

(B) provide that the agency designated 
pursuant to subpargraph (A) shall, to the 
maximum extent feasible, arrange for co- 
ordinating its activities under the agreement 
with activities of other State agencies having 
related responsibilities; 

(C) establish a formal training program, 
which meets such standards as the Secretary 
may establish to assure the adequacy of such 
program, to prepare eligible participants to 
provide part-time and intermittent home- 
maker services or home health aide services 
to individuals who are elderly, disabled, or 
otherwise in need of such services: 

(D) provide for the full-time employment 
of those eligible participants who success- 
fully complete the training program with 
one or more public agencies (or, by contract, 
with private bona fide nonprofit agencies) as 
homemakers or home health aides, rendering 
authorized services, under the supervision of 
persons determined by the State to be quali- 
fied to supervise the performance of such 
services, to individuals described in subsec- 
tion (a) at wage levels comparable to the pre- 
vailing wage levels in the area for similar 
work; 

(E) provide that such services provided 
under subparagraph (D) shall be made avail- 
able without regard to income of the individ- 
ual requiring such services, but that a rea- 
sonable fee will be charged (on a sliding 
scale basis) for such services provided to 
individuals who have income in excess of 200 
percent of the needs standard in such State 
under the State plan approved under part A 
of title IV of the Social Security Act for 
a household of the same size as such indi- 
vidual's household; 

(F) provide for a system of continuing 
indevendent professional review by an ap- 
propriate panel, which is not affillated with 
the entity providing the services involved, to 
assure that services are provided only to 
individuals reasonably determined to be in 
need of such supportive services; 

(G) provide for evaluation of the project 
and review of all agencies providing services 
under the project; 

(H) submit periodic reports to the Secre- 
tary as he may require; and 

(I) meet such other requirements as the 
Secretary may establish for the proper and 
efficient implementation of the project. 

(4) The number of participants in any 
project shall not exceed that number which 
the Secretary determines to be reasonable, 
based uvon the capability of the agencies 
involved to train, employ, and properly utilize 
eligible participants. Such number may be 
appropriately modified, subsequently, with 
the approval of the Secretary. 

(5) Any contract with a private bona fide 
nonprofit agency entered into pursuant to 
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paragraph (3)(D) shall provide for reason- 
able reimbursement of such agencies for serv- 
ices on a basis proportionate to the amount 
of time allocated to individuals eligible to 
receive such services under this section (and, 
in case such agency is an institution, the 
amount of the reimbursement shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of reimbursement which 
would have been payable if the services in- 
volved had been provided by a free-standing 
agency). 

(6) For purposes of this section, a facility 
of the Veterans’ Administration shall, at 
the request of the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, be considered to be a public 
agency. In the case of any such facility 
which is so considered to be a public agency, 
of the costs determined under this section 
which are attributable to such facility, 90 
percent shall be paid by the State and 10 
percent by the Veterans’ Administration. 

(d)(1) For purposes of this section, au- 
thorized homemaker and home health aide 
services include part-time or intermittent— 

(A) personal care, such as bathing, 
grooming, and toilet care; 

(B) assisting patients having 
mobility; 

(C) feeding and diet assistance; 

(D) home management, housekeeping, 
and shopping; 

(E) health-oriented recordkeeping; 

(F) family planning services; and 

(G) simple procedures for identifying po- 
tential health problems. 

(2) Such authorized services do not in- 
clude any services perfomed in an institu- 
tion, or any services provided under cir- 
cumstances where institutionalization 
would be substantially more efficient as a 
means of providing such services. 

(e)(1) Agreements shall be entered into 
under this section between the Secretary 
and the State agency designated by the Gov- 
ernor. Under such agreement the Secretary 
shall pay to the State, as an additional pay- 
ment under section 1903 of the Social Se- 
curity Act for each quarter, an amount 
equal to 90 percent of the reasonable costs 
incurred (less the Federal share of any re- 
lated fees collected) by such State during 
such quarter in carrying out a demonstra- 
tion project under this section, including 
Teasonable wages and other employment 
costs of eligible participants employed full 
time under such project (and, for purposes of 
determining the amount of such additional 
payment, the 10 percent referred to in sub- 
section (c)(6), paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, shall be deemed to be a cost 
incurred by the State in carrying out such a 
project). 

(2) Demonstration projects under this 
section shall be of a maximum duration of 
four years, plus an additional time period 
of up to six months for planning and de- 
velopment, and up to six months for final 
evaluation and reporting. Federal funding 
under this subsection shall not be available 
for the employment of any eligible par- 
ticlpant under the project after such par- 
ticilpant has been employed for a period of 
three years. 

(f) For purposes of title IV of the Social 
Security Act, any eligible participant taking 
part in a training program under a pro‘ect 
authorized under this section shall be deemed 
to be participating in a work incentive pro- 
gram established by part C of such title. 

(g) For the first year (and such additional 
immediately succeeding period as the State 
may specify) during which an eligible par- 
ticipant is employed under the pro‘ect estab- 
lished under this section, such participant 
shall, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, retain any eligibility for medical as- 
sistance under a State plan approved under 
title XIX of the Social Security Act, and any 
eligibility for social and supportive services 
provided under the State plan approved un- 
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der part A of title IV of such Act, which such 
participant had at the time such participant 
entered the training program established un- 
der this section. 

(h) The Secretary shall submit annual re- 
ports to the Congress evaluating the demon- 
stration projects carried out under this sec- 
tion, and shall submit a final report to the 
Congress not more than six months after he 
has received the final reports from all States 
participating in such projects. 

(i) The Secretary shall, and is hereby 
authorized to, waive such requirements, in- 
cluding formal solicitation and approval re- 
quirements, as will further expeditious and 
effective implementation of this section. 


TITLE X—OTHER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
PROGRAMS; UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION 


Subtitle A—Public Assistance 
FEDERAL DAY CARE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 1001. (a) Section 2002(8)(9) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(D) The requirements imposed by this 
paragraph or by any regulations promulgated 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services to carry out this paragraph shall be 
inapplicable to child day care services pro- 
vided after June 30, 1980, and prior to July 1, 
1981, which meet applicable standards of 
State and local law.”. 


(b) The provisions of section 3(f) of Pub- 
lic Law 93-647 shall not apply with respect to 
child day care services provided after June 30, 
1980, and prior to July 1, 1981, which meet 
applicable standards of State and local law. 

(c) The Department of Health and Human 
Services shall assist each State in conducting 
& systematic assessment of current practices 
in day care programs funded under title XX 
of the Social Security Act. Upon completion 
of such assessments, but not later than June 
1, 1981, the Secretary shall provide a sum- 
mary report of the results of such assess- 
ments to the Congress. 


ADDITIONAL SAVINGS 


Sec. 1002. For provisions of law which re- 
duce spending for fiscal year 1981 under pub- 
lic assistance programs under the Social Se- 
curity Act in satisfaction of reconciliation 
requirements imposed by sections 3(a) (8) 
and 3(a)(15) of H. Con. Res. 307 (96th Con- 
gress), see the Social Security Disability 
Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-265) 
and the Adoption Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1980 (Public Law 96-272). 


Subtitle B—Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance Program 


LIMIT ON RETROACTIVE BENEFITS 


Sec. 1011. (a) The first sentence of section 
202(j)(1) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “prior to the end 
of the twelfth month immediately succeeding 
such month.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “prior to— 

“(A) the end of the twelfth month im- 
mediately succeeding such month in any case 
where the individual (i) is filing application 
for a beneit under subsection (e) or (f), 
and satisfies paragraph (1)(B) of such sub- 
secticn by reason of clause (ii) thereof, or 
(ii) is filing application for a benefit under 
subsection (b), (c), or (d) on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income of 
& person entitled to disability insurance 
benefits, or 

“(B) the end of the sixth month immedi- 
ately succeeding such month in any case 
where subparagraph (A) does not apply.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to applica- 
tions filed on or after the first day of the 
first month which begins 60 days or more 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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ADDITIONAL SAVINGS 

Sec. 1012. For provisions of law which re- 
duce spending for fiscal year 1981 under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program in satisfaction of reconciliation re- 
quirements imposed by sections 3(a) (8) and 
3(a) (15) of H. Con. Res. 307 (96th Congress), 
see section 5 of Public Law 96-473, and the 
Social Security Disability Amendments of 
1980 (Public Law 96-265). 
Subtitle C—Unemployment Compensation 

Provisions 

TERMINATION OF PROVISIONS PROVIDING REIM- 

BURSEMENT FOR UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

PAID ON THE BASIS OF PUBLIC SERVICE EM- 

PLOYMENT 

Sec. 1021. Part B of title II of the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance 
Act of 1974 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“TERMINATION 


“Sec. 224. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, the term ‘public service 
wages’ shall not include remuneration for 
services performed in weeks which begin 
after the date of the enactment of this 
section.” 

WAITING PERIOD FOR BENEFITS 

Sec. 1022. (a) Section 204(a)(2) of the 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970 is amended— 

(1) By inserting “(A)” after “compensa- 
tion”, and 

(2) by inserting immediately before the 
period the following: “, or (B) paid for the 
first week in an individual’s eligibility period 
for which extended compensation or sharable 
regular compensation is paid, if the State law 
of such State provides for payment (at any 
time or under any circumstances) of regular 
compensation to an individual for his first 
week of otherwise compensable unemploy- 
ment”. 

(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply in the case of compensa- 
tion paid to individuals during eligibility 
periods beginning on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(2) In the case of a State with respect to 
which the Secretary of Labor has determined 
that State legislation is required in order to 
eliminate its current policy of paying regular 
compensation to an individual for his first 
week of otherwise compensable unemploy- 
ment, the amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of compensation paid 
to individuals during eligibility periods be- 
ginning after the end of the first regularly 
scheduled session of the State legislature 
ending more than thirty days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

BENEFITS ON ACCOUNT OF FEDERAL SERVICE TO 
BE PAID BY EMPLOYING FEDERAL AGENCY 

Sec. 1023. (a) Title IX of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“FEDERAL EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
ACCOUNT 

“Sec. 909. There is hereby established in 
the Unemployment Trust Fund a Federal 
Employees Compensation Account which 
shall be used for the pu specified in 
section 8509 of title 5, United States Code. 
For the purposes provided for in section 
904(e), such account shall be maintained as 
a separate book account.”. 

(b) Subchapter I of chapter 85, title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“§ 8509. Federal Employees Compensation 

Account 

“(a) The Federal Employees Compensation 
Account (as established by section 909 of 
the Social Security Act, and hereafter in this 
section referred to as the ‘Account’) in the 
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Unemployment Trust Fund (as established 
by section 904 of such Act) shall consist of— 

(1) funds appropriated to or transferred 
thereto, and 

(2) amounts deposited therein pursuant 
to subsection (c). 

“(b) Moneys in the Account shall be avail- 
able only for the purpose of making pay- 
ments to States pursuant to agreements 
entered into under this subchapter and mak- 
ing payments of compensation under this 
subchapter in States which do not have in 
effect such an agreement. 

“(c)(1) Each employing agency shall de- 
posit into the Account amounts equal to the 
expenditures incurred under this subchapter 
on account of Federal service performed by 
employees and former employees of that 
agency. 

“(2) Deposits required by paragraph (1) 
shall be made during each calendar quarter 
and the amount of the deposit to be made by 
any employing agency during any quarter 
shall be based on a determination by the 
Secretary of Labor as to the amounts of pay- 
ments, made prior to such quarter from the 
Account based on Federal service performed 
by employees of such agency after Decem- 
ber 31, 1980, with respect to which deposit 
has not previously been made. The amount 
to be deposited by any employing agency 
during any calendar quarter shall be ad- 
Justed to take account of any overpayment 
or underpayment of deposit during any 
previous quarter for which adjustment has 
not already been made. 

“(d) The Secretary of Labor shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount 
of the deposit which each employing agency 
is required to make to the Account during 
any calendar quarter, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall notify the Secretary of 
Labor as to the date and amount of any de- 
posit made to such Account by any such 
agency. 

“(e) Prior to the beginning of each fiscal 
year (commencing with the fiscal year which 
begins October 1, 1981) the Secretary of 
Labor shall estimate— 

“(1) the amount of expenditures which 
will be made from the Account during such 
year, and 

“(2) the amount of funds which will be 
available during such year for the making of 
such expenditures, 


and if, on the basis of such estimate, he 
determines that the amount described in 
paragraph (2) is in excess of the amount 
necessary— 

“(3) to meet the expenditures described in 
paragraph (1), and 

“(4) to provide a reasonable contingency 
fund so as to assure that there will, during 
all times in such year, be sufficient sums 
available in the Account to meet the expendi- 
tures described in paragraph (1), 
he shall certify the amount of such excess 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall transfer, from 
the Account to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, an amount equal to such excess. 

"(f) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to establish such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“(g) Any funds appropriated after the es- 
tablishment of the Account, for the making 
of payments for which expenditures are au- 
thorized to be made from moneys in the 
Account, shall be made to the Account; and 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Account, from time to time, such 
sums as may be necessary to assure that there 
will, at all times, be sufficient sums available 
in the Account to meet the expenditure au- 
thorized to be made from moneys therein.”’. 

(c) All funds appropriated which are 
available for the making of payments to 
States after December 31, 1980, pursuant to 
agreements entered into under subchapter I 
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of chapter 85 of title 5, United States Code, 
or for the making of pa,ments after such 
date of compensation under such subchap- 
ter in States which do not have in eZect such 
an agreement, shall be transferred on Janu- 
ary 1, 1981, to the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Account established by section 909 
of the Social Security Act. On and after such 
date, all payments described in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall be made from such 
Account as provided by section 8509 of title 
5, United States Code. 


LIMITATION ON EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 1024. (a) Section 202 (a) of the Fed- 
eral-State Extended Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1970 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(3) (A) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2), payment of extended com- 
pensation under this Act shall not be made 
to any individual for any week of unemploy- 
ment in his eligibility perlod— 


“(1) during which he fails to accept any 
offer of suitable work (as defined in subpara- 
graph (C)) or fails to apply for any suitable 
work to which he was referred by the State 
agency; or 

“(il) during which he falls to actively en- 
gage in seeking work. 

“(B) If any individual is ineligible for ex- 
tended compensation for any week by reason 
of a failure described in clause (1) or (il) of 
subparagraph (A), the individual shall be 
ineligible to receive extended compensation 
for any week which begins during a period 
which— 

“(1) begins with the week following the 
week in which such failure occurs, and 

“(i1) does not end until such individual 
has been employed during at least 4 weeks 
which begin after such failure and the total 
of the remuneration earned by the individ- 
ual for being so employed is not less than the 
product of 4 multiplied by the individual's 
average weekly benefit amount (as deter- 
mined for purposes of subsection (b) (1) (C)) 
for his benefit year. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘suitable work’ means, with respect to 
any individual, any work which is within 
such individual's capabilities; except that, if 
the individual furnishes evidence satisfactory 
to the State agency that such individual's 
provpects for obtaining work in his custom- 
ary occupation within a reasonably short 
period are good, the determination of whether 
any work is suitable work with respect to 
such individual shall be made in accordance 
with the applicable State law. 

“(D) Extended compensation shall not be 
denied under clause (i) of subparagraph (A) 
to any individual for any week by reason of 
@ failure to accept an offer of, or apply for, 
suitable work— 

(1) if the gross average weekly remunera- 
tion payable to such individual for the posi- 
tion does not exceed the sum of— 

“(I) the individual's average weekly benefit 
amount (as determined for purposes of sub- 
section (b)(1)(C)) for his benefit year, plus 

“(Il) the amount (if any) of supplemental 
unemployment compensation benefits (as de- 
fined in section 501(c)(17)(D) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954) payable to such 
individual for such week; 

“(il) if the position was not offered to such 
individual in writing and was not listed with 
the State employment service; 

“(iil) if such failure would not result in a 
denial of compensation under the provisions 
of the applicable State law to the extent that 
such provisions are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of subparagraphs (C) and (E); or 

“(iv) if the position pays wages less than 
the higher of— 

“(I) the minimum wage provided by sec- 
tion 6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act of 1938, without regard to any exemp- 
tion; or 

“(II) any applicable State or local mini- 
mum wage. 

“(E) For purposes of this paragraph, an in- 
dividual shall be treated as actively engaged 
in seeking work during any week if— 

“(1) the individual has engaged in a sys- 
tematic and sustained effort to obtain work 
during such week, and 

“(ii) the individual provides tangible evi- 
dence to the State agency that he has en- 
gaged in such an effort during such week. 

“(F) For purposes of section 3304(a) (11) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, a State 
law shall provide for referring applicants for 
benefits under this Act to any suitable work 
to which clauses (1), (il), (ill), amd (iv) of 
subparagraph (D) would not apply. 

“(4) No provision of State law which ter- 
minates a disqualification for voluntarily 
leaving employment, being discharged for 
misconduct, or refusing suitable employ- 
ment shall apply for purposes of determining 
eligibility for extended compensation un- 
less such termination is based upon employ- 
ment subsequent to the date of such dis- 
qualification. 

“(5) No payment shall be made under this 
Act to any State in respect of any sharable 
regular compensation paid to any individual 
for any week if, under the rules of para- 
graphs (3) and (4), extended compensation 
would not have been payable to such indi- 
vidual for such week.”. 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply with respect to weeks of unem- 
ployment beginning after March 31, 1981. 
CERTIFICATION OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT LAWS 

Sec. 1025. On October 31 of any taxable 
year after 1980, the Secretary of Labor shall 
not certify any State, as provided in section 
sd04(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing to the State agency, 
the Secretary of Labor finds has failed to 
amend its laws so that it contains each of 
the provisions required by reason of the en- 
actment of the preceding provisions of this 
part to be included therein, or has with re- 
spect to the 12-month period ending on such 
October 31, failed to comply substantially 
with any such provision. 

ADDITIONAL SAVINGS 

Sec. 1026. For provisions of law which re- 
duce spending for fiscal year 1981 under the 
unemployment compensation program in 
satisfaction of reconciliation requirements 
imposed by sections 3(a) (8) and 3(a) (15) 
of H. Con. Res 307 (96th Congress), see 
sections 415 and 416 of the Multiemployer 
Pension Plan Amendments Act of 1980 (Pub- 
lic Law 96-364) . 

TITLE XI—REVENUE MEASURES 
Sec. 1100. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Revenue 
Adjustments Act of 1980”. 

Subtitle A—Housing Bonds 
Sec. 1101. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the “Mort- 
gage Subsidy Bond Tax Act of 1980”. 

Sec. 1102. MORTGAGE SUBSIDY BONDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter 
B of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to items specifically ex- 
cluded from gross income) is amended by in- 
serting after section 103 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 103A. MORTGAGE SUBSIDY BONDS. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, any mortgage sub- 
sidy bond shall be treated as an obligation 
not described in subsection (a) (1) or (2) 
of section 103. 
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“(b) Mortcace Sussiy BOND DEFINED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
title, the term ‘mortgage subsidy bond’ 
means any obligation which is issued as part 
of an issue a significant portion of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used directly or in- 
directly for mortgages on owner-occupied 
residences. 

“(2) ExceptTions.—The following shall not 
be treated as mortgage subsidy bonds: 

“(A) any qualified mortgage bond; and 

“(B) any qualified veterans’ mortgage 
bond. 

“(c) QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BOND; QUALIFIED 
MORTGAGE ISSUE; QUALIFIED VETERANS’ MORT- 
GAGE Bonp.— 

“(1) QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BOND DEFINED.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.---For purposes of this 
tile, the term ‘qualified mortgage bond’ 
means an obligation which is issued as part 
of a qualified mortgage issue. 

“B) TERMINATION DECEMBER 31, 1983.—No 
obligation issued after December 31, 1983, 
may be treated as a qualified mortgage bond. 

“(2) QUALIFIED MORTGAGE ISSUE DEFINED.— 

“(A) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
title, the term ‘qualified mortgage issue’ 
means an issue by a State or political sub- 
division thereof of 1 or more obligations, 
but only if— 

“(i) all proceeds of such issue (exclusive 
of issuance costs and a reasonably required 
reserve) are to be used to finance owner- 
occupied residences, and 

“(ii) such issue meets the requirements 
of subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), (h). (1), 
and (j). 

“(B) GOOD FAITH EFFORT TO COMPLY WITH 
MORTGAGE ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS. —AN is- 
sue which falls to meet 1 or more of the re- 
quirements of subsections (d), (e), and (f) 
and paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (j) 
shall be treated as meeting such require- 
ments if— 

“(i) the issuer in good faith attempted to 
meet all such requirements before the mort- 
gages were executed, 

“(ii) 95 percent or more of the proceeds 
devoted to owner-financing was devoted to 
residences with respect to which (at the time 
the mortgages were executed) all such re- 
quirements were met, and 

“(iii) any failure to meet the require- 
ments of such subsections and paragraphs is 
corrected within a reasonable period after 
such failure is first discovered. 

“(C) GOOD FAITH EFFORT TO COMPLY WITH 
OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—An issue which fails 
to meet 1 or more of the requirements of 
subsections (g), (h), and (i) and paragraph 
(1) of subsection (j) shall be treated as 
meeting such requirements if— 

“(1) the issuer in good faith attempted to 
meet all such requirements, and 

“(ii) any failure to meet such require- 
ments is due to inadvertent error after tak- 
ing reasonable steps to comply with such 
requirements. 

(3) QUALIFIED VETERANS’ MORTGAGE BOND 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘qualified veterans’ mortgage bond’ 
means any obligation— 

“(A) which is issued in registered form as 
part of an issue substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used to provide 
residences for veterans, 

“(B) the payment of the principal and 
interest on which is secured by the general 
obligation of a State, and 

“(C) which is part of an issue which meets 
the requirements of subsection (j) (2). 

“(d) RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) For A RESIDENCE.—A residence meets 
the requirements of this subsection only if— 

“(A) it is a single-family residence which 
can reasonably be expected to become the 
principal residence of the mortgagor within 
& reasonable time after the financing is pro- 
vided, and 
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“(B) it is located within the jurisdiction 
of the authority issuing the obligation. 

“(2) For aN Issue.—An issue meets the 
requirements of this subsection only if all 
of the residences for which owner-financing 
is provided under the issue meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1). 

“(e) 3-YEAR REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if each 
mortgagor to whom financing is provided 
under the issue had a present ownership in- 
terest in a principal residence of such mort- 
gagor at no time during the 3-year period 
ending on the date the mortgage is executed. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
mortgagor’s interest in the residence with 
resect to which the financing is being pro- 
vided shall not be taken into account. 

“(2) Exceprions.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“(A) any financing provided with respect 
to a targeted area residence, 

“(B) any qualified home improvement 
loan, and 

“(C) any qualified rehabilitation loan. 

“(f) PURCHASE PRICE REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if the 
acquisition cost of each residence the owner- 
financing of which is to be provided under 
the issue does not exceed 90 percent of the 
average area purchase price applicable to 
such residence. 

“(2) AVERAGE AREA PURCHASE PRICE.—For 
purposes of paragraph (1), the term ‘average 
area purchase price’ means, with respect to 
any residence, the average purchase price of 
single family residences (in the statistical 
area in which the residence is located) which 
were purchased during the most recent 12- 
month period for which sufficient statistical 
information is available. The determination 
under the preceding sentence shall be made 
as of the date on which the commitment to 
provide the financing is made (or, if earlier, 
the date of the purchase of the residence). 

“(3) SEPARATE APPLICATION TO NEW RESI- 
DENCES AND OLD RESIDENCES.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the determination of aver- 
age area purchase price shall be made sepa- 
rately with respect to— 

“(A) residences which have not been pre- 
viously occupied, and 

“(B) residences which have been pre- 
viously occupied. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR 2 TO 4 FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES.—For purposes of this subsection, to 
the extent provided in regulations, the aver- 
aze area purchase price s2all be made sepa- 
rately with respect to 1 family, 2 family, 
3 family, and 4 family residences. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR TARGETED AREA RESI- 
DENCES.—In the case of a targeted area resi- 
dence, paragraph (1) shall be applied by 
substituting ‘110 percent’ for ‘90 percent’. 

“(6) EXCEPTION FOR QUALIFIED HOME IM- 
PROVEMENT LOANS.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply with respect to any qualified home 
improvement loan. 

“(g) LIMITATION ON AGGREGATE AMOUNT OF 
QUALIFIED MORTGAGE BONDS ISSUED DURING 
ANY CALENDAR YEAR: — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if the 
aggregate amount of bonds issued pursuant 
thereto, when added to the aggregate amount 
of qualified mortgage bonds previously is- 
sued by the issuing authority during the 
calendar year, does not exceed the applicable 
limit for such authority for such calendar 
year. 

“(2) APPLICABLE LIMIT FOR STATE HOUSING 
AGENCY.—For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The applicable limit for 
any State housing finance agency for any 
calendar year shall be 50 percent of the State 
ceiling for such year. 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE WHERE MORE THAN i 
AGENCY.—If any State has more than 1 State 
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housing finance agency, all such agencies 
shall be treated as a single agency. 

“(3) APPLICABLE LIMIT FOR OTHER ISSUERS.— 
For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) iN GENERAL.—The applicable limit for 
any issuing authority (other than a State 
housing finance agency) for any calendar 
year is an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 50 percent of the State ceiling for 
such year as— 

“(i) the average annual aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of mortgages executed during 
the immediately preceding 3 calendar years 
for single-family owner-occupied residences 
located within the jurisdiction of such issu- 
ing authority, bears to 

“(il) an average determined in the same 
way for the entire State. 

“(B) OVERLAPPING JURISDICTIONS.—For 
purposes of subparagraph (A) (i), if an area 
is within the jurisdiction of 2 or more gov- 
ernmental units, such area shall be treated 
as only within the jurisdiction of the unit 
having jurisdiction over the smallest geo- 
graphical area unless such unit agrees to 
surrender all or part of such jurisdiction for 
such calendar year to the unit with over- 
lapping jurisdiction which has the next 
smallest geographical area. 

“(4) STATE CEILING.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the State ceiling applicable to 
any State for any calendar year shall be the 
greater of— 

“(A) 9 percent of the average annual ag- 
gregate principal amount of mortgages ex- 
ecuted during the immediately preceding 3 
calendar years for single-family owner-oc- 
cupied residences located within the Juris- 
diction of such State, or 

“(B) $200,000,000. 

“(5) SPECIAL RULE FOR STATES WITH CON- 
ETITULIONAL HOME RULE CITIES.—For purposes 
of this subsection— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The applicable limit for 
any constitutional home rule city for any 
caiendar year shall be determined under 
subparagraph (A) of paragraph (3) by sub- 
stituting ‘100 percent’ for ‘50 percent’. 

“(B) COORDINATION WIH PARAGRAPHS (2) 
AND (3).—In the case of any State which 
contains 1 or more constitutional home rule 
cities, for purposes of applying paragraphs 
(2) and (3) with respect to issuing authori- 
ties in such State other than constitutional 
home rule cities, the State ceiling for any 
calendar year shall be reduced by the aggre- 
gate applicable limits determined for such 
year for all constitutional home rule cities 
in such State. 

“(C) CONSTITUTIONAL HOME RULE CITY.— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘constitutional home rule city’ means, with 
respect to any calendar year, any political 
subdivision of a State which, under a State 
constitution which was adopted in 1970 and 
effective on July 1, 1971, had home rule 
powers on the first day of the calendar year. 

“(6) STATE MAY PROVIDE FOR DIFFERENT 
ALLOCATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (C), a State may, by law en- 
acted after the date of the enactment of this 
section, provide a different formula for allo- 
cating the State ceiling among the govern- 
mental units in such State having authority 
to issue qualified mortgage bonds. 

“(B) INTERIM AUTHORITY FOR GOVERNOR.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subparagraph (C), the Governor of 
any State may proclaim a different formula 
for allocating the State ceiling among the 
governmental units in such State having 
authority to issue qualified mortgage bonds. 

“(ii) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The 
authority provided in clause (i) shall not 
acply after the earlier of— 

“(I) the first day of the first calendar year 
beginning after the first calendar year after 
1980 during which the legislature of the 
State met in regular session, or 
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“(II) the effective date of any State legis- 
lation with respect to the allocation of the 
State ceiling enacted after the date of the 
enactment of this section. 

“(C) STATE MAY NOT ALTER ALLOCATION TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL HOME RULE CITIES—Except 
as otherwise provided in a State constitu- 
tional amendment (or law changing the 
home rule provision adopted in the manner 
provided by the State constitution), the au- 
thority provided in this paragraph shall not 
apply to that portion of the State ceiling 
which is allocated to any constitutional 
home rule city in the State unless such city 
agrees to such different allocation. 

“(7) TRANSITIONAL RULES.—In applying 
this subsection to any calendar year, there 
shall not be taken into account any bond 
which, by reason of section 1104 of the Mort- 
gage Subsidy Bond Tax Act of 1980, receives 
the same tax treatment as bonds issued on 
or before April 24, 1979. 


“(h) Portion or Loans REQUIRED To BE 
PLACED IN TARGETED AREAS.— 


“(1) IN GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if at 
least 20 percent of the proceeds of the issue 
which are devoted to providing owner-fi- 
nancing is made available (with reasonable 
diligence) for owner-financing of targeted 
area residences for at least 1 year after the 
date on which owner-financing is first made 
available with respect to targeted area resl- 
dences. 

“(2) Limrration.—Nothing in paragraph 
(1) shall be treated as requiring the mak- 
ing available of an amount which exceeds 
40 percent of the average annual aggregate 
principal amount of mortgages executed dur- 
ing the immediately preceding 3 calendar 
years for single-family owner-occupied resi- 
dences located in targeted areas within the 
jurisdiction of the issuing authority. 

“(i1) REQUIREMENTS RELATED TO ARBI- 
TRAGE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—An issue meets the 
requirements of this subsection only if such 
issue meets the requirements of paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) of this subsection. Such 
requirements shall be in addition to the re- 
quirements of section 103(c). 

“(2) EFFECTIVE RATE CF MORTGAGE INTEREST 
CANNOT EXCEED BOND YIELD BY MORE THAN 1 
PERCENTAGE POINT.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—An issue shall be treat- 
ed as meeting the requirements of this para- 
gravh only if the excess of— 

“(1) the effective rate of interest on the 
mortgages provided under the issue, over 

“(il) the yield on the issue, 
is not greater than 1 percentage point. 

“(B) EFFECTIVE RATE OF MORTGAGE INTER- 
EST.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In determining the ef- 
fective rate of interest on any mortgage for 
purposes of this paragra~h, there shall be 
taken into account all fees, charges, and 
other amounts borne by the mortgagor 
which are attributable to the mortgage or 
to the bond issue. 

“(ii) SPECIFICATION OF SOME OF THE 
AMOUNTS TO BE TREATED AS BORNE BY THE 
MORTGAGOR.—For purposes of clause (i), the 
following items (among others) shall be 
treated as borne by the mortgagor: 

“(I) all points or similar charges paid by 
the seller of the property, and 

“(II) the excess of the amounts received 
from any person other than the mortgagor 
by any person in connection with the ac- 
quisition of the mortgagor’s interest in the 
property over the usual and reasonable ac- 
quisition costs of a person acquiring like 
Property where owner-financing is not pro- 
vided through the use of qualified mortgage 
bonds. 

“(Hi) SPECIFICATION OF SOME OF THE 
AMOUNTS TO BE TREATED AS NOT BORNE BY THE 
MORTGAGOR.—For purposes of clause (1), the 
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following items shall not be taken into 
account: 

“(1) any expected rebate of arbitrage 
profits, and 

“(II) any application fee, survey fee, 
credit report fee, insurance charge, or simi- 
lar amount to the extent such amount does 
not exceed amounts charged in such area 
in cases where owner-financing is not pro- 
vided through the use of qualified mortgage 
bonds. 


Subclause (II) shall not apply to origina- 
tion fees, points, or similar amounts. 

“(iv) PREPAYMENT ASSUMPTION.—In deter- 
mining the effective rate of interest, it shall 
be assumed that the mortgage prepayment 
rate will be the rate set forth in the most 
recent mortgage maturity experience table 
published by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration for the State (or, if available, the 
area within the State) in which the resi- 
dences are located. 

“(C) YIELD ON THE IssvE.—For purposes 
of this subsection, the yield on the issue 
shall be determined on the basis of— 

"(1) the issue price (within the meaning 
of section 1232(b) (2)), and 

“(il) an expected maturity for the bonds 
which is consistent with the assumption re- 
quired under subparagraph (B) (iv). 

“(3) NON-MORTGAGE INVESTMENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this paragraph only if— 

“(1) at no time during any bond year may 
the amount invested in non-mortgage in- 
vestments with a yield higher than the yield 
on the issue exceed 150 percent of the debt 
service on the issue for the bond year, and 

“(il) the aggregate amount invested as 
provided in clause (i) is promptly and ap- 
propriately reduced as mortgages are repaid. 

“(B) EXCEPTION FOR TEMPORARY PERIODS.— 
Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to— 

“(1) proceeds of the issue invested for an 
initial temporary period until such proceeds 
are needed for mortgages, and 

"(ii) temporary investment periods related 
to debt service. 

“(C) DEBT SERVICE DEFINED.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), the debt service on the 
issue for any bond year is the scheduled 
amount of interest and amortization of prin- 
cipal payable for such year with respect to 
such issue. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, there shall not be taken into ac- 
count amounts scheduled with respect to 
any bond which has been retired before the 
beginning of the bond year. 

“(4) ARBITRAGE AND INVESTMENT GAINS TO 
BE USED TO REDUCE COSTS OF OWNER-FINANC- 
ING.— 

“(A) In GENERAL—An issue shall be 
treated as meeting the requirements of this 
paragraph only if an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

"(1) the excess of— 

“(I) the amount earned on all non-mort- 
gage investments (other than investments 
attributable to an excess described in this 
clause), over 

“(II) the amount which would have been 
earned if the investments were invested at a 
rate equal to the yield on the issue, plus 

“(ii) any income attributable to the excess 
described in clause (i), 


shall be paid or credited to the mortgagors 
as rapidly as may be practicable. 

“(B) INVESTMENT GAINS AND LOSSES.—For 
purposes of subparagraph (A), in determin- 
ing the amount earned on all non-mortgage 
investments, any gain or loss on the disposi- 
tion of such investments shall be taken into 
account. 

“(j) OTHER RequireEMENTs.— 

“(1) OBLIGATIONS MUST BE REGISTERED —An 
issue meets the requirements of this sub- 
section only if each obligation issued pur- 
suant to such issue is in registered form. 

“(2) MORTGAGES MUST BE NEW MORTGAGES.— 
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“(A) In GENERAL.—An issue meets the re- 
quirements of this subsection only if no part 
of the proceeds of such issue is to be used 
to acquire or replace existing mortgages. 

“(B) Exceprions.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the replacement 
of— 

“(i) construction period loans, 

“(ii) bridge loans or similar temporary 
initial financing, and 

“(iil) In the case of a qualified rehabilita- 
tion, an existing mortgage, 


shall not be treated as the acquisition or re- 
placement of an existing mortgage for pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A). 

“(3) CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS MUST BE MET 
WHERE MORTGAGE IS ASSUMED.—An issue meets 
the requirements of this subsection only if 
a mortgage with respect to which owner- 
financing has been provided under such is- 
sue may be assumed only if the requirements 
of subsections (d), (e), and (f) are met with 
respect to such assumption. 

“(k) TARGETED AREA RESIDENCES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘targeted area residence’ 
means a residence in an area which is 
either— 

“(A) a qualified census tract, or 

“(B) an area of chronic economic distress. 

“(2) QUALIFIED CENSUS TRACT.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the term ‘qualified census tract’ 
means a census tract in which 70 percent 
or more of the families have income which 
is 80 percent or less of the statewide median 
family income 

“(B) Data usep.—The determination under 
subparagraph (A) shall be made on the basis 
of the most recent decennial census for 
which data are available. 

“(3) AREA OF CHRONIC ECONOMIC DISTRESS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the term ‘area of chronic economic 
distress’ means an area of chronic economic 
distress— 

“(i) designated by the State as meeting 
the standards established by the State for 
purposes of this subsection, and 

“(il) the designation of which has been 
approved by the Secretary and the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

“(B) CRITERIA TO BE USED IN APPROVING 
STATE DESIGNATIONS.—The criteria used by 
the Secretary and the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development in evaluating any 
proposed designation of an area for pur- 
poses of this subsection shall be— 

“(1) the condition of the housing stock, 
including the age of the housing and the 
number of abandoned and substandard 
residential units, 

“(ii) the need of area residents for 
owner-financing under this section, as indi- 
cated by low per capita income, a high per- 
centage of families in poverty, a high num- 
ber of welfare recipients, and high unem- 
ployment rates. 

“(iil) the potential for use of owner- 
financing under this section to improve 
housing conditions in the area, and 

“(iv) the existence of a housing assist- 
ance plan which provides a displacement 
program and a public improvements and 
services program. 

“(1) OTHER DEFINITIONS AND SPECIAL 
RvuLEs.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) MortTcace.—The term ‘mortgage’ in- 
cludes any other owner-financing. 

“(2) Bonp.—The term “bond” 
any obligation. 

“(3) State.—The term ‘State’ includes a 
possession of the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 

(4) STATISTICAL AREA.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘statistical 
area’ means— 

"(1) & standard metropolitan statistical 
area, and 


includes 
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“41) any county (or the portion thereof) 
Ps Srl is Zot within a standard metropoli- 
tan statistical ares. 

“(B) STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL 
AREA—The term ‘standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical area’ means the area in and around 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more (or 
equivalent area) as defined by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

“(C) DESIGNATION WHERE ADEQUATE STATIS- 
TICAL INFORMATION NOT AVAILABLE.—For pur- 
poses of this paragraph, if there is insuffi- 
cient recent statistical information with re- 
spect to a county (or portion thereof) de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) (il), the Secre- 
tary may substitute for such county (or por- 
tion thereof) another area for which there 
is sufficient recent statistical information. 

“(D) DESIGNATION WHERE NO COUNTY.—/n 
the case of any portion of a State which 
is not within a county, subparagraphs (A) 
(ii) and (C) shall be applied by substituting 
for ‘county’ an area designated by the Sec- 
retary which is the equivalent of a coun- 


“(5) ACQUISITION COST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘acquisition 
cost’ means the cost of acquiring the resi- 
dence as a completed residential unit. 

“(B) Excerrions.—The term ‘acquisition 
cost’ does not include— 

“ (1) usual and reasonable settlement or 
financing costs, 

“(il) the value of services performed by 
the mortgagor or members of his family in 
completing the residence, and 

“(iil) the cost of land which has been 
owned by the mortgagor for at least 2 years 
before the date on which construction of 
the residence begins. 

“(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR QUALIFIED REHABILI- 
TATION LOANS.—/n the case of a qualified re- 
habilitation loan, for purposes of subsection 
(f), the term ‘acquisition cost’ includes the 
cost of the rehabilitation. 

“(6) QUALIFIED HOME IMPROVEMENT LOAN.— 
The term ‘qualified home improvement loan’ 
means the financing (in an amount which 
does not exceed $15,000) — 

“(A) of alterations, repairs, and improve- 
ments on or in connection with an existing 
residence by the owner thereof, but 

“(B) only of such items as substantially 
protect or improve the basic livability or 
energy efficiency of the property. 

“(7) QUALIFIED REHABILITATION LOAN.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘qualified re- 
habilitation loan’ means any owner-financ- 
ing provided in connection with— 

“(1) @ qualified rehabilitation, or 

“(il) the acquisition of a residence with 
respect to which there has been a qualified 
rehabilitation, 


but only if the mortgagor to whom such 
financing is provided is the first resident of 
the residence after the completion of the 
rehabilitation. 

“(B) QUALIFIED REHABILITATION.—For pur- 
poses of subvaragraph (A), the term ‘quali- 
fied rehabilitation’ means any rehabilitation 
of a building if— 

"(1) there is a period of at least 20 years 
between the date on which the building was 
first used and the date on which the physical 
work on such rehabilitation begins, 

“(ii) 75 percent or more of the existing 
external walls of such building are retained 
in place as external walls in the rehabilita- 
tion process, and 

" (Hi) the expenditures for sch rehabilita- 
tion are 25 percent or more of the mortga- 
gor’s adiusted basis in the residence. 


For purvoses of clause (iii), the mertgagor's 
ad‘usted basis shall be determined as of the 
re py tate of the rehabilitation or, if later, 
e date on which the mortgagor uires 
the residence. oy 
“(8) DETERMINATIONS ON ACTUARIAL BA- 
SIs.—All determinations of yield, effective 
interest rates, and amounts required to be 
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paid or credited to mortgagors under subsec- 
tion (1) (4)(A) shall be made on an actuar- 
ial basis taking into account the present 
value of money. 

“(9) SINGLE-FAMILY AND OWNER-OCCUPIED 
RESIDENCES INCLUDE CERTAIN RESIDENCES WITH 
2 TO 4 UNITS.—Except for purposes of sub- 
sections (g) and (h)(2), the terms ‘single- 
family’ and ‘owner-occupied’, when used 
with respect to residences, include 2, 3, or 4 
family residences— 

“(A) one unit of which is occupied by the 
owner of the units, and 

“(B) which were first occupied at least 5 
years before the mortgage is executed. 

“(m) SPECIAL RULE For ISSUE USED FOR 
Owner-Occuprep HOUSING AND RENTAL 
Hovsinc.—In the case of an issue— 

“(1) part of the proceeds of which are 
to be used for mortgages on owner-occupied 
residences in a manner which meets the 
requirements of this section, and 

“(2) part of the proceeds of which are to 
be used for rental housing which meets the 
requirements of section 103(b) (4) (A), 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, each such part shall be treated as a 
separate issue. 

“(n) ADVANCE REFUNDING OF MORTGAGE 
Sussipy Bonps Nor PEerRMITTeEp—On and 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, no obligation may be issued for the 
advance refunding of a mortgage subsidy 
bond (determined without regard to sub- 
section (b)(2)).” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part III of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of such Code is amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to section 
103 the following new item: 

“Sec. 103A. Mortgage subsidy bonds.” 

Sec. 1103. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 
FOR HOUSING PURPOSES LIMITED 
To LOW- OR MODERATE-INCOME 
RENTAL HOUSING. 


(a) IN GeneraL.—Subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (4) of section 103(b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
industrial development bonds) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(A) projects for residential rental prop- 
erty if each obligation issued pursuant to 
the issue is in registered form and if— 

(1) 15 percent or more in the case of 
targeted area projects, or 

“(il) 20 percent or more in the case of 
any other project, 
of the units in each project are to be oc- 
cupied by individuals of low or moderate 
income (within the meaning of section 
167(K) (3) (B) ),”. 

(b) TARGETED AREA PROJECT DEFINED.— 
Paragraph (4) of section 103(b) of such 
Code is amended by inserting before the 
last sentence the following new sentence: 

“For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ‘targeted area project’ means a project 
located in a qualified census tract (within 
the meaning of section 103A(k)(2)) or an 
area of chronic economic distress (within 
the meaning of section 103A(k) (3)).” 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Paragraph 
(6) of section 103(b) of such Code (relating 
to exemption for certain small issues) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(J) ISSUES FOR RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES.— 
This paragraph shall not apply to any ob- 
ligation which is issued as a part of an 
issue a significant portion of the proceeds 
of which are to be used directly or in- 
directly to provide residential real property 
for family units.” 

Sec. 1104. EFFECTIVE DATES FOR BOND PRO- 
VISIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE. — 

(1) IN cenERraL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the amendments made 
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by sections 1102 and 1103 shall apply to ob- 
ligations issued after April 24, 1979. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS FOR CERTAIN OBLIGATIONS 
ISSUED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1981.—-The amend- 
meats made by sections 1102 and 1103 shall 
not apply to obligations issued before Jan- 
uary 1, 1981, if such obligations are part of 
an issue substantially all the proceeds of 
which (exclusive of issuance costs and a 
reasonably required reserve) are, before the 
date which is 1 year after the date of issue 
of the obligations, committed— 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), by firm commitment letters (similar to 
those used in financing not provided with 
tax-exempt bonds), and 

(B) in the case of rental housing, by the 
commencement of construction of the proj- 
ect or by the acquisition of the project. 

(b) EXCEPTION FOR OFFICIAL ACTION TAKEN 
BEFORE APRIL 25, 1979.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by sections 1102 and 1103 shall not apply 
to obligations if official action before April 
25, 1979, of the governing body of the unit 
having authority to issue such obligations 
indicated an intent to issue such obligations. 

(2) ACTION BY STAFF OF HOUSING AUTHORITY 
TREATED AS ACTION OF AUTHORITY IN CERTAIN 
CASES.—For purposes of paragraph (1), if, be- 
fore April 25, 1979— 

(A) the permanent professional staff of,a 
State or local housing authority performed 
substantial work on a bond issue, and 

(B) it was reasonable to expect that the 
bond issue, as developed by the staff, would 
be promptly approved by the governing body 
of the housing authority, 
then such action by such staff shall be 
treated as the official action of such govern- 
ing body. 

(3) SPECIAL RULES RELATING TO SIZE OF 
IsSUES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), an issue does not qualify 
for the exception provided by paragraph (1) 
if the issue size exceeds the intended issue 
size. 

(B) Exceprion.—in the case of an issue to 
provide owner-financing for residences for 
which as of April 24, 1979, there was no doc- 
umentation relating to intended issue size, 
paragraph (1) shall not apply unless— 

(i) substantially all of the proceeds of the 
issue (exclusive of issuance costs and a@ rea- 
sonably required reserve) are to be used to 
provide owner-financing for one to four fam- 
ily residences (one unit of which is owner 
occupied) and not to acquire or replace ex- 
isting mortgages (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 103A(j)(2) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954), and 

(ii) substantially all of the proceeds re- 
ferred to in clause (i) are committed by firm 
commitment letters (similar to those used in 
owner-financing not provided with tax-ex- 
empt bonds) to such owner-financing before 
the day which is 9 months after the date of 
issue of the obligations. 

(C) ISSUE SIZE DEFINED—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term “issue size" means 
the aggregate face amount of obligations is- 
sued pursuant to the issue. 

(D) INTENDED ISSUE sIzE.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term “intenced issve 
size” means the aggregate face amount of ob- 
ligations which a reasonable individual would 
reasonably conclude from the documents- 
tion before April 25, 1979, was the issue size 
which the governing body of the issuing 
authority intended to issue. 

(4) LOCAL REFERENDUM HELD BEFORE JUNE 
13, 1979. 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), if— 

(i) on April 25, 1979, legislation was pend- 
ing in a State legislature, 

(it) on April 27, 1979, such legislation was 
amended to authorize local governmental 
units to issue tax-exempt obligations, 
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(iil) before June 13, 1979, such legislation 
was enacted and a local governmental unit 
in such State held a referendum with respect 
to the issuance of obiigations to finance 
owner-occupied residences, and 

(iv) any action with respect to the issu- 
ance of such obligations by the governing 
body of such local governmental unit would 
have met the requirements of paragraph (1) 
if such legislation had been in effect, and 
such referendum had been held, when that 
action was taken, 


then such legislation shall be treated as in 
effect, and such referendum shall be treated 
as having been held, at the time when such 
action was taken. 

(B) DOLLAR LIMIT FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
unNITs.—The aggregate amount of obligations 
which may be issued by local governmental 
units with respect to the area comprising 
any local governmental area by reason of 
subparagraph (A), may not exceed— 

(1) $35,000,000, reduced by 

(ii) the aggregate amount of obligations 
which are issued (before, on, or after the 
issue under this paragraph) by local govern- 
mental units with respect to such area after 
April 24, 1979, and to which the amendments 
made by this subtitle do not apply solely by 
reason of this subsection (determined with- 
out regard to the application of subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph). 

(C) MORTGAGE REQUIREMENTS.—Subpara- 
graph (A) shall not apply with respect to 
any issue unless such issue meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (3) (A) of subsec- 
tion (c). 

(5) CERTAIN LOCAL ACTION PURSUANT TO 
LEGISLATION ENACTED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 29, 
1979.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), if— 

(i) on April 25, 1979, legislation was pend- 
ing in a State legislature authorizing a local 
governmental unit to issue tax-exempt obli- 
gations for owner-occupied residences, 


(ii) before September 29, 1979, such legis- 
lation was enacted, and 

(iil) any action with respect to the issu- 
ance of such obligations by the local govern- 
ing body would have met the requirements 
of paragraph (1) if such legislation had been 
in effect when that action was taken, 


then such legislation shall be treated as in 
effect at the time when such action was 
taken. 

(B) DOLLAR LIMIT FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
UNITS.—The aggregate amount of obligations 
which may be issued by local governmental 
units with respect to the area comprising 
any local governmental area by reason of 
subparagraph (A) may not exceed the 
lesser of— 

(1) the aggregate amount authorized by 
the legislation referred to in subparagraph 
(A), or 

(it) $150,000,000, 

(C) MORTGAGE REQUIREMENTS.—Subpara- 
graph (A) shall not apply with respect to 
any issue unless such issue meets the re- 
quirements of paragraph (3)(A) of subsec- 
tion (c). 

(c) $150,000,000 EXCEPTION FOR 
HOUSING FINANCE AGENCIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—To the extent of the 
limit set forth in paragraph (2), the amend- 
ments made by this subtitle shall not apply 
to obligations issued by a State housing fi- 
nance agency. 

(2) DOLLAR LIMIT FOR STATE HOUSING FI- 
NANCE AGENCIES.—The aggregate amount of 
obligations which may be issued by State 
housing finance agencies with respect to any 
State by reason of paragraph (1) may not 
exceed— 

(A) $150,000,000, reduced by 

(B) the aggregate amount of obligations 
which are issued (before, on, or after the 
issue under this subsection) by the housing 
finance agencies of such State after April 24, 


STATE 
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1979, to finance owner-occupied residences 
and to which the amendments made by this 
subtitle do not apply solely by reason of sub- 
section (b). 

(3) CoMMITMENTS.—Paragraph (1) shall 
not apply with respect to any issue unless 
substantially all of the proceeds of such is- 
sue (exclusive of issuance costs and a rea- 
sonably required reserve)— 

(A) are to be used to provide owner-financ« 
ing for 1 to 4 family residences (1 unit o 
which is owner-occupied) and not to acquire 
or replace existing mortgages (within the 
meaning of section 103A(Jj) (2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954), and 

(B) are committed by firm commitment 
letters (similar to those used in owner-fi- 
nancing not provided by tax-exempt bonds) 
to owner-financing before January 1, 1981. 

(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR ACTION IN 1978 PUR- 
SUANT TO MORTGAGE PROGRAM ESTABLISHED IN 
1970.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If— 

(i) im 1970 State legislation established a 
program to issue tax-exempt obligations to 
finance the purchase of existing mortgages 
from financial institutions. 

(il) in August 1978, as a step toward issu- 
ing obligations under such program, the gov- 
erning body of the housing agency adminis- 
tering the program made a finding that thera 
was a shortage of mortgage funds within the 
State, 

(iii) moneys received by any financial in- 
stitution on the purchase of mortgages will 
be reinvested within 90 days in new mort- 
gages, and 

(iv) the issue meets the requirements of 
subparagraphs (B) and (C), 
then paragraph (3) shall not apply with 
respect to an issue of obligations pursuant 
to the program referred to in clause (i) and 
the finding referred to in clause (ii). 

(B) DOWNPAYMENT REQUIREMENT.—An issue 
meets the requirements of this subparagraph 
only if 75 percent or more of the financing 
provided under the issue is financing for 
residences where such financing constitutes 
95 percent or more of the acquisition cost of 
the residences. 

(C) TARGETED AREA REQUIREMENT,.—An 1s- 
sue meets the requirements of this subpara- 
graph only if at least 20 percent of the fi- 
nancing provided under the issue is owner- 
financing of targeted area residences. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, the term 
“targeted area residence” means a residence 
in an aréa which is a census tract in which 
70 percent or more of the families have in- 
come which is 80 percent or less of the state- 
wide median family income (determined on 
the basis of the most recent decennial cen- 
sus for which data are available). 

(D) DoLLar LIMIT.—The aggregate amount 
of obligations which may be issued by a 
State housing authority by reason of sub- 
paragraph (A) may not exceed $125,000,000. 

(d) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(1) COURT ACTION WAS PENDING TO DETER- 
MINE SCOPE OF AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION. — 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If— 

(1) before April 25, 1979, a State had en- 
acted a law under which counties were au- 
thorized to establish public trusts to issue 
tax-exempt obligations for public purposes, 

(ii) on such date the question of whether 
or not that law authorized the issuance 
of obligations to finance certain owner-oc- 
cupied residences was being litigated in a 
court of competent jurisdiction, 

(iif) before July 31, 1979, the Supreme 
Court of such State held that the counties 
were so authorized, and 

(iv) there is written evidence (which was 
in existence before April 25, 1979) that be- 
fore April 25, 1979, the governing body of 
a county in such State had taken action in- 
dicating an intent to issue (or to establish 
a program for issuing) tax-exempt obliga- 
tions to finance owner-occupied residences, 
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then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply to obligations issued by the 
public trust for such county, 

(B) DoLLAR LimiT,—The aggregate amount 
of obligations which may be issued with re- 
spect to any county by reason of subpara- 
graph (A) may not exceed $50,000,000. 

(2) STATE LEGISLATION ENACTED BEFORE 
JUNE 8, 1979, WHERE LOCALITY HAD ESTAB- 
LISHED INCOME LIMITATIONS BEFORE APRIL 25, 
1979.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If— 

(1) om April 25, 1979, legislation was pend- 
ing in a State legislature authorizing a lo- 
cal governmental unit to issue tax-exempt 
obligations for owner-occupied residences, 

(1l) there is written evidence (which was 
in existence before April 25, 1979) that be- 
fore April 25, 1979, the governing body of 
the local governmental unit had taken ac- 
tion indicating to its delegation to the State 
legislature what the income limitation would 
be for individuals who would be eligible for 
mortgages under the program, and 


(ili) before June 8, 1979, the legislation 
referred to in clause (1) was enacted, 


then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply to obligations issued by the 
local governmental unit. 

(B) DoLLAR LIMIT.—The aggregate amount 
of obligations which may be issued with re- 
spect to any local governmental area by 
reason of subparagraph (A) may not exceed 
$150,000,000. 

(3) RESOLUTIONS BEFORE CITY COUNCIL BE- 
FORE ENACTMENT OF STATE AUTHORIZING LEG- 
ISLATION.— 

(A) In Generat—If— 

(1) before April 25, 1979, 2 resolutions were 
submitted to a city council the first of which 
would create an urban residential finance 
authority and the second of which would au- 
thorize the appointment of the members of 
such authority, 

(il) at the time such resolutions were sub- 
mitted, State authorizing legislation had not 
been enacted, 

(iff) before April 25, 1979, the State au- 
thorizing legislation was enacted, and 

(iv) after April 24, 1979, and before May 
17, 1979, a resolution was adopted by the 
city council which created an urban resi- 
dential finance authority and which author- 
ized the appointment of members of the 
authority. 


then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply with respect to obligations 
issued on behalf of such city. 

(B) DOLLAR LIMIT. —The aggregate 
amount of obligations which may be issued 
with respect to any city by reason of sub- 
paragraph (A) may not exceed $50,000,000, 

(4) SPECIAL RULE WHERE CITY POSTPONED 
SECOND HALF OF AUTHORIZED ISSUE TO SAVE 
INTEREST.—If— 

(A) on March 28, 1979, the council of a city 
adopted a resolution authorizing the is- 
suance of not to exceed $30,000,000 of mort- 
gage revenue bonds, 

(B) on or about August 1, 1979, approxi- 
mately one-half of the obligations author- 
ized by such resolution were issued, and 

(C) the reason why the remaining obliga- 
tions were not issued at that time was to save 
interest payments until the money was 
actually needed, 


then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply with respect to the issuance 
of the remaining obligations which were au- 
thorized by such March 28, 1979, resolution. 

(5) STATE WAS IN PROCESS OF PERMITTING 
LOCALITIES TO ESTABLISH NONPROFIT CORPORA- 
TIONS.— 

(A) IN cENERAL.—If— 

(i) a State law enacted after April 24, 1979, 
and before June 16, 1979, provides that local 
governments may establish nonprofit cor- 
porations to issue tax-exempt obligations to 
finance owner-occupied residences, 


December 1, 1980 


(ii) pursuant to such State law, a local 
government establishes such a nonprofit cor- 
poration and designates it for purposes of 
this subs2ction, ani 

(iii) on November 7 or 14, 1979, an amount 
was specified by or for the local government 
as the maximum amount of obligations 
which the local government expected the 
nonprofit corporation to issue with respect 
to the area under any transitional authority 
provided by this subtitle, 


then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply to obligations issued by the 
nonprofit corporation with respect to the 
area for which such local government has 
jurisdiction. 

(B) DoLLAR timits.—The aggregate amount 
of obligations which may be issued with 
respect to any area by reason of subpara- 
graph (A) may not exceed the amount re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (A) (iil) which was 
specified on November 7 or 14, 1979, by or for 
the luval government. 

(C) SUBSTITUTION OF HOUSING AUTHORITIES, 
ETc.—For purposes of applying so much of 
paragraph (7) as relates to subparagraph 
(A)— 

(i) if the local housing authority had the 
intent referred to in paragraph (7), such 
local housing authority shall be substituted 
for the local government, and 

(ii) if the governing body of the local gov- 
ernment is a commissioners court, the coun- 
ty judge who was on April 24, 1979, the 
presiding officer of such court shall be treated 
as the governing body of such government. 

(6) OBLIGATIONS ISSUED UNDER THIS SUB- 
SECTION MUST MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
SUBSECTION (C)(3).—No obligation may be 
issued under this subsection unless the is- 
sue meets the requirements of subsection 
te) (3). 

(7) GOVERNING BODY MUST FILE AFFIDAVITS 
SHOWING INTENT ON APRIL 24, 1979.—WNo obli- 
gation may be issued under this subsection 
with respect to any area unless a majority 
of the members of the governing body of the 
local governmental unit having jurisdiction 
over that area file affidavits with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (or his delegate) in- 
dicating that it was their intent on April 
24, 1979, either that tax-exempt obliga- 
tions be issued to provide financing for 
owner-occupied residences or that a program 
be established to issue such obligations. 

(8) LIMITATIONS REDUCED BY CERTAIN OTHER 
ISSUES.—Any limitation on the amount of 
obligations which may be issued by any is- 
suer by reason of any paragraph of this sub- 
section shall be reduced by the aggregate 
amount of obligations which are issued (be- 
fore, on, or after the issue under this sub- 
section) by local governmental units with 
respect to the area within the jurisdiction 
of such issuer after April 24, 1979, and to 
which the amendments made by this subtitle 
rs not apply solely by reason of subsection 


(e) ONGOING LOCAL PROGRAMS FOR REHA- 
BILITATION LOANs.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If before April 25, 1979, 
& local governmental unit had a qualified 


rehabilitation loan program, then the 
amendments made by this subtitle shall not 
apply to obligations issued by such govern- 
mental unit for qualified loans if substan- 
tially all of the proceeds of such issue (ex- 
clusive of issuance costs and a reasonably 
required reserve) are committed by firm 
commitment letters (similar +o those tsed in 
owner financing not provided by tax-exempt 
en) to qualified loans before vanuary 1, 


(2) Limrration.—The aggregate amount of 
obligations which may be issued by reason 
of paragraph (1) by local governmental 
units with respect to the area comprising 
any local governmental area may not exceed 
the lesser of— 

(A) $10,000,000, or 
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(B) the aggregate amount of loans made 
with respect to that area under the qualifiec 
rehabilitation loan program during the 
period beginning on January 1, 1977, and 
ending on April 24, 1979. 


The limitation established by the preceding 
sentence shall be reduced by the aggregate 
amount of obligations (if any) which are is- 
sued (before, on, or after the issue under this 
subsection) under the qualified rehabilita- 
tion loan. program after April 24, 1979, with 
respect to the same local government area 
and to which the amendments made by this 
subtitle do not apply solely by reason of 
subsection (b). 

(3) QUALIFIED REHABILITATION LOAN PRO- 
GRAM.—For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “qualified rehabilitation loan program” 
means & program for the financing— 

(A) of alterations, repairs, and improve- 
ments on or in connection with an existing 
residence by the owner thereof, but 

(B) only if such items as substantially pro- 
tect or improve the basic livability of the 
property. 

(4) QUALIFIED LOAN.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “qualified loan” means 
the financing— 

(A) of alterations, repairs, and improve- 
ments on or in connection with an existing 
1 to 4 family residence (1 unit of which is 
owner-occupied) by the owner thereof, but 

(B) only of such items as substantially 
protect or improve the basic livability of the 
property. 

(5) DOLLAR LIMIT ON QUALIFIED LOANS.—For 
purpcses of this subsection, a loan shall not 
be treated as a qualified loan if the financing 
is in an amount which exceeds $20,000 plus 
$2,500 for each unit in excess of 1. 

(f) $50 Per CAPITA EXCEPTION FoR LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—To the extent of the limit 
set forth in paragraph (2), the amendments 
made by section 1102 shall not apply to mort- 
gage subsidy bonds issued by local govern- 
mental units after April 24, 1979. 

(2) LmIT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The aggregate amount of 
obligations issued with respect to any area 
by reason of paragraph (1) shall not exceed— 

(i) the amount equal to the product of $50 
and the population of that area, reduced by 

(ii) the aggregate amount of obligations 
which are issued (before, on, or after the 
issue under this subsection) by local govern- 
mental units after April 24, 1979, with re- 
spect to that area and to which the amend- 
ments made by this subtitle do not apply 
solely by reason of subsections (b), (d). 
and (e). 

(B) DETERMINATION OF POPULATION.—For 
purposes of subparagraph (A), the popula- 
tion of any area shall be the population as of 
July 1, 1976, as determined for purposes of 
the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972. 

(3) UNIT MUST ESTABLISH THAT ACTION WAS 
TAKEN BEFORE APRIL 25, 1979.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply with respect to any obliga- 
tion issued by any local governmental unit 
unless— 

(A) there is written evidence (which was 
in existence before April 25, 1979) that before 
April 25, 1979, the governing body of such 
local governmental unit had taken action 
indicating an intent to issue (or to establish 
a »~rogram for issuing) tax-exempt obliga- 
tions to finance owner-occupied residences, 

(B) on October 30, 1979, such local gov- 
ernmental unit had authority to ‘ssue obli- 
gations to finance owner-occupied residences, 
and 

(C) a majority of the members of the gov- 
erning body of the local governmental unit 
file with the Secretary of the Treasury (or 
his delegate) affidavits that the requirement 
of such subparagraph (A) is met. 
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For purposes of subparagraph (A), action of 
the governing body of a second local govern- 
mental unit with respect to the same area 
shall be treated as action of the issuing gov- 
ernmental unit. 

(4) Com™miITMENTs.—Paragraph (1) shall 
not apply with respect to any issue unless 
such issue meets the requirements of para- 
graph (3) of subsection (c). 

(5) OVERLAPPING JURISDICTIONS.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, if 2 or more local 
governmental units meet the requirements 
of paragraph (3) and have authority to issue 
mortgage subsidy bonds with respect to res- 
idences in the same area, only the unit hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the smallest geographi- 
cal area shall be treated as having issuing 
authority with respect to such area unless 
such unit agrees to surrender part or all of 
the amount permitted under this subsection 
to the local governmental unit with over- 
lapping jurisdiction which has the next 
smallest geographical area. 


(g) ROLLOVER or EXISTING TAX-EXEMPT 
OBLIGATIONS. — 


(1) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by sections 1102 and 1103 shall not apply to 
the issuance of obligations to refinance for 
the same purpose tax-exempt indebtedness 
which was outstanding on April 24, 1979 (or 
indebtedness which had previously been re- 
financed pursuant to this subsection), but 
only if— 

(A) on April 24, 1979, there was an agreed 
on period for the maturity of the mortgages 
or other financing, and 

(B) the new obligations have a maturity 
date which does not exceed by more than 2 
years the agreed on period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2) AMOUNTS FOR RESERVES, ISSUE COSTS, 
Erc.—An issue which otherwise meets the 
requirements of paragraph (1) shall not be 
treated as failing to meet such requirements 
solely because the amount of the new in- 
debtedness exceeds the amount of the old 
indebtedness by such amount as is reason- 
ably necessary to cover construction period 
interest, reserves, and the costs of issuing the 
new indebtedness. 

(h) SPECIAL RULES FOR PROJECTS UNDER DE- 
VELOPMENT. — 

(1) RENTAL HovustInc.—The amendment 
made by section 1103 shall not apply to & 
project which was in the development stage 
on April 24, 1979, if— 

(A) a plan specifying the number and lo- 
cation of rental units was approved on or 
before such date by a governing body of a 
State or local government or by a State or 
local housing agency or similar agency, and 

(B) substantial expenditures for site im- 
provement for the project had been incurred 
on or before such date. 

(2) RENTAL HOUSING PROJECTS APPROVED BY 
SECRETARY OF HUD.—The amendment made by 
section 1103 shall not apply to a project 
which was in the development stage on April 
24, 1979, if— 

(A) a plan specifying the number and lo- 
cation of rental units was preliminarily ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development pursuant to section 221(d) 
(4) or section 232 of the National Housing 
Act on or before such date, and 

(B) fees for processing the project with 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and other expenditures for the 
pro‘ect had been incurred on or before such 
date. 

(3) OWNER-OCCUPIED HOUSING.—The 
amendments made by section 1102 shall nof 
ap>-ly to a project which was in the develop- 
ment stage on April 24, 1979, if on or be- 
fore such date— 

(A) substantial expenditures had been 
made for detailed plans and specifications, 
and 

(B) either tax-exempt construction financ- 
ing had been issued with respect to the 
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project or there is written evidence that a 
governmental unit intended to issue tax-ex- 
empt obligations to finance the acquisition 
of the units by home buyers. 


The amendment made by section 1103 shall 
not apply to construction or other initial 
temporary financing issued with respect to 
a project which meets the requirements of 
the preceding sentence if substantially all of 
the dwelling units in such project are to be 
owner-occupied residences. 

(4) CERTAIN REDEVELOPMENT MORTGAGE BQND 
FINANCING PROJECTS.—Subparagraph (B) of 
Paragraph (3) shall be treated as satisfied if, 
before April 25, 1979— 

(A) the developer of a project acquired the 
land for such project, 

(B) there was approval by the mayor's 
advisory committee of a city of a comprehen- 
sive proposal (under a State law authorizing 
tax-exempt obligations for use only in re- 
development areas) for such project, subject 
to revisions to be made, and 

(C) a revised proposal was submitted to the 
redevelopment agency and city council con- 
taining the revisions. 


The aggregate amount of obligations which 
may be issued by local governmental units 
with respect to the area comprising any local 
governmental area by reason of this para- 
graph may not exceed $20,000,000. 

(1) REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this section, the amend- 
ments made by sections 1102 and 1103, inso- 
far as they require obligations to be in regis- 
tered form, shall apply to obligations issued 
after December 31, 1981. 

(2) BONDS UNDER TRANSITIONAL RULES.—Any 
obligation issued after December 31, 1981, by 
reason of this section shall be in registered 
form. 

(J) ADVANCE Rerunpinc.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section— 

(1) subsection (n) of section 103A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added by 
section 1102) shall apply to obligations issued 
after the date of the enactment of this Act to 
refund obligations issued before, on, or after 
such date of enactment, and 

(2) this section shall not apply to obliga- 
cions issued after such date of enactment for 
the advance refunding of obligations issued 
before, on, or after such date of enactment. 

(k) TRANSITIONAL RULE FOR LOW- AND MOD- 
ERATE-INCOME REQUIREMENT.—In the case of 
obligations issued after April 24, 1979, and 
before January 1, 1984, the period for which 
the low- and moderate-income requirements 
of section 103(b) (4) (A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (as amended by section 
1103 of this subtitle) is required to be met 
shall be 20 years. 

(1) SUBSTITUTION or GOVERNMENTAL IN- 
STRUMENTALITY FOR CITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If— 

(A) a corporation was created on June 17, 
1971, pursuant to State law to provide fi- 
nancing for the construction and rehabilita- 
tion of low-income housing, 

(B) pursuant to a State law enacted in 
1955 a city has made loans to housing devel- 
opers from the proceeds of short-term bonds 
and notes issued by the city, and has secured 
50-year mortgages from the developers, and 

(C) the corporation agrees to acquire from 
the city certain of the loans referred to in 
subparagraph (B) by issuing obligations 
which will be secured by mortgages referred 
to in subparagraph (B) on 12 projects (11 of 
which projects are subsidized with Interest- 
reduction subsidies under section 236 of the 
National Housing Act), 
then the amendments made by this subtitle 
shall not apply to obligations issued by the 
corporation to acquire the loans (and mort- 
gages) referred to in subparagraph (C). 

(2) DOLLAR LIMIT.—The aggregate amount 
of obligations to which paragraph (1) ap- 
plies shall not exceed $135,000,000. 
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(3) Tıme to«rr.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any obligation issued after Decem- 
ber 31, 1980. 

(m) Stare LEGISLATION Was PENDING ON 
APRIL 1, 1979, AND ENACTED ON APRIL 26, 1979, 
WHERE Locatiry Hap Taken AcTION To 
UNDERTAKE A Srupy or LOCAL MORTGAGE 
MarKET.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. —If— 

(A) on April 1, 1979, legislation was pend- 
ing in a State legislature limiting the au- 
thority of local governments within such 
State to issue tax-exempt obligations for 
owner-occupied residence under existing 
home rule authority, and such legislation 
was enacted on April 26, 1979, 


(B) there is written evidence (which was 
in existence before April 25, 1979) that not 
earlier than June 1, 1978, but before April 
25, 1979, the governing body of a local gov- 
ernment in such State had taken action au- 
thorizing the undertaking of a demographic 
or related study of the local mortgage mar- 
ket, which study was intended to serve as a 
basis for issuance of tax exempt obligations 
for owner-occupied residences, 


(C) on December 20, 1979, an amount was 
specified by or for the local government as 
the range of obligations which it expected 
to issue with respect to the area under any 
transitional authority provided by the Act, 
and 

(D) a majority of the members of the gov- 
erning body of the local government certify 
that the city or county was waiting enact- 
ment of the legislation described in subpara- 
graph (A) prior to determining to proceed 
towards the issuance of tax-exempt obliga- 
tions for owner-occupied residences. 


then the amendments made by section 1102 
shall not apply to obligations issued by such 
city or county. 

(2) Doviar trmrrs.—The aggregate amount 
of obligations which may be issued with re- 
spect to any area by reason of subparagraph 
may not exceed the maximum amount re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(C) which was 
specified on December 20, 1979, by or for 
such local government. 

(3) TIME Lrasrrs.— Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply with respect to any issue unless sub- 
stantially all of the proceeds of such issue 
(exclusive of issuance costs and a reasonably 
required reserve) are committed by firm com- 
mitment letters (similar to those used in 
owner-financing not provided by tax-exempt 
bonds) to owner-financing before January 1, 
1982. 

(n) CERTAIN ADDITIONAL TRANSITIONAL AU- 
THORITY.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by sections 1102 and 1103 shall not apply to 
issues described in the following table: 


Ceiling 


City or county amount Purpose of issua 


Baltimore, Md 
Port Arthur, Tex_._. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn. 


$100, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 
235, 000, 000 


Financing owner-occupied 
residences. 

For financing on New 
Town In Town project. 
Financing owner-occupied 

residences. 

Joint program for financ- 
ing owner-occupied 
residences involving 
some UDAG grants and 
private financing. 

To issue obligations 
maturing before 1986 
for construction on 
the Riverfront West 
project. 

150, 000,000 Financing owner-occupied 

residences. 

235, 000,000 For financing on the 

Presidential Towers 

project. 


Brevard County, Fla. 
Chicago, M 


(2) IssvuInc avuTHoRIry.—The authority 
granted by this subsection with respect to 
any city or county may be used only by the 
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appropriate issuing authority for that city 
or county. 

(3) CEILING aMouNT.—The ceiling amount 
specified in paragraph (1) with respect to 
any item shall be the maximum aggregate 
amount of obligations which may be issued 
by the appropriate issuing authority under 
the authority granted by such item. 

(4) Purpose.—The authority under any 
item may be used to issue obligations only 
for the purpose set forth in paragraph (1) 
for such item. 

(0) SPECIAL RULE ror Loans To LENDERS 
PROGRAM. 


(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any ob- 
ligations issued during 1981 or 1982 pursuant 
to a qualified loans to lender program— 

(A) the amendments made by section 1103 
shall not apply, 

(B) subsection ({) of section 103A of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (other than 
the last sentence of paragraph (1) of such 
subsection) shall not apply, and 

(C) the determination of whether the re- 
quirements of subsections (d), (e), (f), (h), 
(3) (2), and (j)(3) of such section 103A are 
met with respect to such issue shall be made 
by taking into account the loans made by the 
financial institutions with the funds pro- 
vided by the issue (in lieu of the mortgages 
acquired from the financial institutions with 
the proceeds of the issue). 

(2) QUALIFIED LOANS TO LENDER PROGRAM.— 
For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
“qualified loans to lender program” means 
any program established pursuant to legisla- 
tion enacted by New York State in 1970 
which finances the purchase of existing 
mortgages from financial institutions and 
requires any money received by a financial 
institution on the purchase of a mortgage to 
be reinvested within 90 days in new mort- 
gages. 

Subtitle B—Cash Management 


Sec, 1111. ESTIMATED INCOME Tax PAYMENTS 
BY CORPORATIONS. 


(a) GENERAL Rute.—Section 6655 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
failure by corporation to pay estimated in- 
come tax) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(h) LARGE Corporations Requirep To Pay 
AT Least 60 PERCENT OF CURRENT YEAR Tax.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a large 
corporation, the amount treated as the es- 
timated tax for the taxable year under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (d) 
shall in no event be less than 60 percent 
of— 

“(A) the tax shown on the return for the 
taxable year, or 

“(B) if no return was filed, the tax for 
such year. 

“(2) LARGE CORPORATION.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘large corporation’ 
means any corporation if such corporation 
(or any predecessor corporation) had tax- 
able income of $1,000,000 or more for any 
taxable year during the testing period. 

“(3) RULES FOR APPLYING PARAGRAPH (2).— 

“(A) ‘TESTING PERIOp.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘testing period’ 
means the 3 taxable years immediately pre- 
ceding the taxable year involved. 


“(B) MEMBERS OF CONTROLLED GROUPS.— 
For purposes of applying paragraph (2) to 
any taxable year in the testing period with 
respect to corporations which are component 
members of a controlled group of corpora- 
tions for such taxable year, the $1,000,000 
amount specified in paragraph (2) shall be 
divided among such members under rules 
similar to the rules of section 1561.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(e) of section 6655 of such Code is amended 
by striking out “subsections (b) and (d)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsections 
(b), (d), and (h)”. 
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(c) Errecttve Dare.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1980. 


Subtitle C—Taxation of Foreign Invest- 
ment in United States Real Property 
SEC, 121. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the “For- 
eign Investment in Real Property Tax Act 
of 1980”. 

Sec. 121. Tax ON DISPOSITION OF FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT IN UNITED STATES 
REAL PROPERTY 


(a) In GeneRnaL.—Subpart C of part II of 
subchapter N of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to miscella- 
neous provisions with respect to nonresident 
aliens and foreign corporations) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 897. DISPOSITION OF INVESTMENT IN 
UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY. 

“(a) GENERAL RULE — 

“(1) TREATMENT AS EFFECTIVELY CONNECTED 
WITH UNITED STATES TRADE OR BUSINESS.—For 
purposes of this title, gain or loss of a non- 
resident alien individual or a foreign corpo- 
ration from the disposition of a United 
States real property interest shall be taken 
into account— 

“(A) in the case of a nonresident alien 
individual, under section 871(b)(1), or 

“(B) in the case of a foreign corporation, 
under section 882(a) (1), 
as if the taxpayer were engaged in a trade 
or business within the United States during 
the taxable year and as if such gain or loss 
were effectively connected with such trade 
or business. 

“(2) 20-PERCENT MINIMUM TAX ON NON- 
RESIDENT ALIEN INDIVIDUALS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any non- 
resident alien individual, the amount de- 
termined under section 55(a)(1)(A) for the 
taxable year shall not be less than 20 per- 
cent of whichever of the following is the 
least: 

“(1) the individual's alternative minimum 
taxable income (as defined in section 55(b) 
(1)) for the taxable year, 

“(ii) the individual's net United States 
real property gain for the taxable year, or 

“(111) $60,000. 

“(B) NET UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY 
GAIN.—For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘net United States real property 
gain’ means the excess of— 

“(1) the aggregate of the gains for the 
taxable year from dispositions of United 
States real property interests, over 

“(ii) the aggregate of the losses for the 
taxable year from dispositions of such in- 
terests. 

“(b) LIMITATION on Losses or INDIVID- 
vats.—In the case of an individual, a loss 
shall be taken into account under subsec- 
tion (a) only to the extent such loss would 
be taken into account under section 165(c) 
(determined without regard to subsection 
(a) of this section). 

“(c) UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY INTER- 
EsT.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY INTER- 
EST.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagravh (B), the term ‘United States 
real property interest’ means— 

“(i) an interest in real property (includ- 
ing an interest in a mine, well, or other 
natural deposit) located in the United States, 
and 

“(ii) any interest (other than an interest 
solely as a creditor) in any domestic cor- 
poration unless the taxvayer establishes (at 
such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary by regulations rrescribes) that such 
corporation was at no time a United States 
real property holding corporation during the 
shorter of — 
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“(I) the period after June 18, 1980, during 
which the taxpayer held such interest, or 

“(IL) the 5-year period ending on the date 
of the disposition of such interest. 

“(B) EXCLUSION FOR INTEREST IN CERTAIN 
CORPORATIONS.—The term ‘United States real 
property interest’ does not include any in- 
terest in a corporation if— 

“(i) as of the date of the disposition of 
such interest, such corporation did not hold 
any United States real property interests, 
and 

“(il) all of the United States real property 
interests held by such corporation at any 
time during the shorter of the periods de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) (il)— 

“(I) were disposed of in transactions in 
which the full amount of the gain (if any) 
was recognized, or 

“(II) ceased to be United States real 
property interests by reason of the applica- 
tion of this subparagraph to 1 or more other 
corporations. 

“(2) UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY HOLDING 
CORPORATION.—The term ‘United States real 
property holding corporation’ means any cor- 
poration if— 

“(A) the fair market value of its United 
States real property interests equals or ex- 
ceeds 50 percent of 

“(B) the fair market value of— 

“(i) its United States real property inter- 


“(ii) its interests in real property located 
outside the United States, plus 

“(ili) any other of its assets which are 
used or held for use in a trade or business. 

(3) EXCEPTION FOR STOCK REGULARLY TRADED 
ON ESTABLISHED SECURITIES MARKETS.—If any 
class of stock of a corporation is regularly 
traded on an established securities market, 
stock of such class shall be treated as a Unit- 
ed States real property interest only in the 
case of a person who, at some time during 
the shorter of the periods described in para- 
graph (1) (A) (ii), held more than 5 percent 
of such class of stock. 

(4) INTERESTS HELD BY FOREIGN CORPORA- 
TIONS AND BY PARTNERSHIPS, TRUSTS, AND ES- 
TATES.—For purposes of determining whether 
any corporation is a United States real prop- 
erty holding corporation— 

“(A) FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.—Paragraph 
(1) (A) (ii) shall be applied by substituting 
‘any corporation (whether foreign or domes- 
tic)’ for ‘any domestic corporation’. 

“(B) INTERESTS HELD BY PARTNERSHIPS, 
Etc.—United States real property interests 
held by a partnership, trust, or estate shall 
be treated as owned proportionately by its 
partners or beneficiaries. 

“(5) ‘TREATMENT OF CONTROLLING 
TERESTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations, for 
purposes of determining whether any corpo- 
ration is a United States real property hold- 
ing corporation, if any corporation (herein- 
after in this paragraph referred to as the ‘first 
corporation’) holds a controlling interest in 
a second corporation— 

“(i) the stock which the first corporation 
holds in the second corporation shall not be 
taken into account. 

“(iil) the first corporation shall be treated 
as holding a portion of each asset of the 
second corporation equal to the percentage 
of the fair market value of the stock of the 
second corporation represented by the stock 
held by the first corporation, and 

“(iil) any asset treated as held by the first 

corporation by reason of clause (il) which 
is used or held for use by the second corpora- 
tion in a trade or business shall be treated as 
so used or held by the first corporation. 
Any asset treated as held by the first cor- 
poration by reason of the preceding sen- 
tence shall be so treated for purposes of ap- 
plying the preceding sentence successively 
to corporations which are above the first 
corporation in a chain of corporations. 


IN- 
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“(B) CONTROLLING INTEREST.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), the term ‘controlling 
interest’ means 50 percent or more of the 
fair market value of all classes of stock of a 
corporation. 

(6) OTHER SPECIAL RULES. — 

“(A) INTEREST IN REAL PROPERTY.—The term 
"interest in real property’ includes fee owner- 
ship and co-ownership of land or improve- 
ments thergon, leaseholds of land or im- 
provements thereon, options to acquire land 
or improvements thereon, and options to ac- 
quire leaseholds of land or improvements 
thereon. 

“(B) REAL PROPERTY INCLUDES ASSOCIATED 
PERSONAL PROPERTY.—The term ‘real property’ 
includes movable walls, furnishings, and 
other personal property associated with the 
use of the real property. 

“(C) Constructive ownership rules.—For 
purposes of determining under paragraph (3) 
whether any person holds more than 5 per- 
cent of any class of stock and of determin- 
ing under paragraph (5) whether a person 
holds a controlling interest in any corpora- 
tion, section 318(a) shall apply (except that 
paragraphs (2)(C) and (3)(C) of section 
318(a) shall be applied by substituting ‘5 
percent’ for ‘50 percent’). 

“(d) TREATMENT OF DISTRIBUTIONS, ETC., BY 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.— 

“(1) DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except to the extent 
otherwise provided in regulations, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this chapter, 
gain shall be recognized by a foreign cor- 
poration on the distribution (including a dis- 
tribution in liquidation or redemption) of a 
United States real property interest in an 
amount equal to the excess of the fair mar- 
ket value of such interest (as of the time 
of the distribution) over its adjusted basis, 

“(B) EXCEPTION WHERE THERE IS A CARRY- 
OVER BASIS.—Subparagraph (A) shall not ap- 
ply if the basis of the distributed property 
in the hands of the distributee is the same 
as the adjusted basis of such property be- 
fore the distribution increased by the 
amount of any gain recognized by the dis- 
tributing corporation. 

“(2) SECTION 337 NOT TO APPLY.—Section 
337 shall not apply to any sale or exchange 
of a United States real property interest by 
a foreign corporation. 

“(e) COORDINATION WITH NONRECOGNITION 
PROVISIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL—Except to the extent 
otherwise provided in subsection (d) and 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, any non- 
recognition provision shall apply for pur- 
poses of this section to a transaction only 
in the case of an exchange of a United 
States real property interest for an interest 
the sale of which would be subject to taxa- 
tion under this chapter. 

“(2) RecunaTions.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe regulations (which are necessary or 
appropriate to prevent the avoidance of Fed- 
eral income taxes) providing— 

“(A) the extent to which nonrecognition 
provisions shall, and shall not, apply for 
purposes of this section, and 

“(B) the extent to which— 

“(1) transfers of property in reorganiza- 
tion, and 

“(il) changes in interests in, or distribu- 
tions from, a partnership, trust, or estate, 
shall be treated as sales of property at fair 
market value. 

“(3) NONRECOGNITION PROVISION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘nonrecognition provision’ means any provi- 
sion of this title for not recognizing gain 
or loss. 

“(f) DISTRIBUTIONS BY DOMESTIC CORPORA- 
TIONS TO FOREIGN SHARFHOLDERS.—If a do- 
mestic corporation distributes a United 
States real property interest to a nonresident 
alien individual or a foreign corporation in 
a distribution to which section 301 applies, 
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anding any other provision of this 
Pasir the basis of such United States real 
property interest in the hands of such non- 
resident alien individual or foreign corpora- 
shall not exceed— 
bac? 1) the adjusted basis of such property 
before the distribution, increased by 

(2) the sum of— 

“(A) any gain recognized by the distrib- 
uting corporation on the distribution, and 

“(B) any tax paid under this chapter by 
the distributee on such distribution. 

“(g) Spectra. RULE For SALES OF INTEREST 
IN PARTNERSHIP, ‘IRUSTS, AND ESTATES.— 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, the amount of any money, and the fair 
market value of any property, received by 
a nonresident alien individual or foreign 
corporation in exchange for all or part of its 
interest in a partnership, trust, or estate 
shall, to the extent attributable to United 
States real property interests, be considered 
as an amount received from the sale or ex- 
change in the United States of such prop- 
erty. 

ch) Spectral. RuLes FOR REITS.—For pur- 
poses of this section— 

“(1) LOOK-THROUGH OF DISTRIBUTIONS.— 
Any distribution by a REIT to a nonresident 
alien individual or a foreign corporation 
shall, to the extent attributable to gain from 
sales or exchanges by the REIT of United 
States real property interests, be treated as 
gain recognized by such nonresident alien 
individual or foreign corporation from the 
sale or exchange of a United States real prop- 
erty interest. 

"(2) SALE OF STOCK IN DOMESTI“ALLY-7ON- 
TROLLED REIT NoT TAXeED.—The term ‘United 
States real property interests’ does not in- 
clude any interest in a domestically-control- 
led REIT. 

“(3) DISTR'RUTIONS BY DOMESTICALLY-CON- 
TROLLED REITS.—n the case of a domesti- 
cally-controlled REIT, rules similar to the 
rules of subsection ‘d) shall apply to the 
foreign ownership percentage of any gain. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.— 

“(A) RE'T.—The term ‘REIT’ means a real 
estate investment trust. 

“(B) DOMESTICALLY-CONTROLLED RE T.— 
The term ‘domestica'ly-controled RET" 
means a REIT in which at all times during 
the testing period less than 50 percent in 
value of the stock was held directly or in- 
directly by foreign persons. 

“(C) FOREIGN OWNERSHIP PERCENTAGE.— 
The term ‘foreign ownership percentage’ 
means that percentage of the stock of the 
REIT which was held (directly or indirectly) 
by foreign persons at the time during the 
testing period during which the direct and 
indirect ownership of stock by foreign per- 
sons was greatest. 

“(D) TESTING pERIop.—The term ‘testing 
period’ means whichever of the following pe- 
riods is the shortest: 

“(1) the period beginning on June 19, 1980, 
and ending on the date of the disposition 
or of the distribution. as the case may be, 

“(1i) the 5-year perlod ending on the date 
of the disposition or of the distribution, as 
the case may be, or 

“(ill) the period during which the REIT 
was in existence. 

“(1) ELECTION BY FOREIGN CORPORATION TO 
BE TREATED AS DOMESTIC CorPoRATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—If— 

“(A) a foreign corporation has a per- 
oer establishment in the United States, 
an 

“(B) under any treaty, such permanent 
establishment may not be treated less fayor- 
ably than domestic corporations carrying on 
the same activities, 
then such foreign corporation may make an 
election to be treated as a domestic corpora- 
tion for purposes of this section and section 
60390. 

“(2) REVOCATION ONLY WITH CONSENT.— 
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Any election under paragraph (1), once 
made, may be revoked only with the consent 
of the Secretary. 

“(3) MAKING OF ELECTION—An election 
under paragraph (1) may be made only sub- 
ject to such conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary.” 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such subpart C is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 897. Disposition of investment in 
United States real property.” 

(c) Cross REFERENCES.— 

(1) Subsection (g) of section 871 of such 
code (relating to tax on income of nonresi- 
dent alien individuals) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) For special tax treatment of gain or 
loss from the disposition by a nonresident 
alien individual of a United Siates real 
property interest, see section 897.” 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 882 of such 
code (relating to tax on income of foreign 
corporation connected with United States 
business) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) For special tax treatment of gain or 
loss from the disposition by a foreign cor- 
poration of a United States real property 
interest, see section 897.” 


Sec. 1123. REPORIING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) GENERAL RuLe.—Subpart A of part III 
of chapter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to information returns con- 
cerning persons subject to special provisions) 
is amended by inserting after section 6039B 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 6039C. RETURNS WITH RESPECT TO 
UNITED STATES REAL FROpP- 
ERTY INTERESTS. 

“(a) RETURN oF CERTAIN DOMESTIC COR- 
PORATIONS HAavING FOREIGN SHAREHOLDERS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(A) RETURN REQUIREMENT.—!f this sub- 
section apples to a domestic corporation for 
the calendar year, such corporation shall 
make a return for the calendar year setting 
forth— 

“(1) the name and address (if known by 
the corporation) of each person who was a 
shareholder at any time during the calendar 
year and who fs known by the corporation 
to be a foreign person, 

“(il) such information with respect to 
transfers of stock in such corporation to or 
from foreign persons during the calendar 
year as the Secretary may by regulations 
prescribe, and 

“(ii) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may by regulations prescribe. 

“(B) CORPORATIONS TO WHICH SUBSECTION 
APPLIES.—This subsection applies to any do- 
mestic corporation for the calendar year if— 

“(1{) at any time during the calendar year 
1 or more of the shareholders of such corpo- 
ration is a foreign person, and 

“(il) at any time during the calendar year 
or during any of the 4 immediately preced- 
ing calendar years, such corporation was a 
United States real property holding corpo- 
ration (as defined in section 897(c)(2)). 

“(2) Subsection does not apply to publicly 
traded corporations——This subsection shall 
not apply to a corporation the stock of which 
is regularly traded on an established securi- 
ties market at all times during the calendar 
year. 

“(3) STOCK HELD BY NOMINEES. —1f— 

“(A) a nominee holds stock in a domestic 
corporation for a foreign person, and 

“(B) such foreign person does not fur- 
nish the information required to be fur- 
nished pursuant to paragraph (1)(A) with 
respect to such stock, 
the nominee shall file a return under this 
subsection with respect to such stock. 

“(b) RETURN or CERTAIN Persons HOLDING 
UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY INTERESTS.— 
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“(1) RETURN REQUIREMENT.—If any entity 
to which this subsection applies has at any 
time during the calendar year a substantial 
investor in United States real property, such 
entity shall make a return for the calendar 
year setting forth— 

“(A) the name and address of each such 
substantial investor, 

“(B) such information with respect to the 
assets of the entity during the calendar year 
as the Secretary may by regulations pre- 
scribe, and 

“(C) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may by regulations prescribe. 

“(2) EXCEPTION WHERE SECURITY FUR- 
NISHED.—This subsection shall not apply to 
any entity for the calendar year if such en- 
tity furnishes to the Secretary such security 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary 
to ensure that any tax imposed by chapter 
1 with respect to United States real property 
interests held by such entity will be paid. 

“(3) STATEMENTS TO BE FURNISHED TO SUB- 
STANTIAL INVESTOR IN UNITED STATES REAL 
PROPERTY.—Every entity making a return un- 
der paragraph (1) shall furnish to each sub- 
stantial investor in United States real prop- 
erty a statement showing— 

“(A) the name and address of the entity 
making such return, 

“(B) such substantial investor's pro rata 
share of the United States real property in- 
terests held by such entity, and 

“(C) such other information as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(4) Derinirions.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) Entities to which this subsection 
applies —This subsection shall apply to any 
foreign corporation and to any partnership, 
trust, or estate (whether foreign or domes- 
tic). 

“(B) SUBSTANTIAL 
STATES REAL ESTATE.— 

“(i) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘substantial 
investor in United States real property 
means any foreign person who at any time 
during the calendar year held an interest in 
the entity but only if the fair market value 
of such person’s pro rata share of the United 
States real property interests held by such 
entity exceeded $50,000. 

“(il) SPECIAL RULE FOR CORPORATIONS.—In 
the case of any foreign corporation, clause 
(1) shall be applied by substituting ‘person 
(whether foreign or domestic)’ for ‘foreign 
person’. ' 

“(C) INDIRECT HOLDINGS.—The assets of any 
entity to which this subsection applies shall 
include its pro rata share of the United 
States real property interests held by any 
corporation in which the entity is a substan- 
tial investor in United States real property. 

“(c) RETURN oF CERTAIN PERSONS HoLD- 
ING DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES 
REAL PROPERTY INTERESTS.— 

“(1) RETURN REQUIREMENT.—If this sub- 
section applies to any foreign person for the 
calendar year, such person shall make a re- 
turn for the calendar year setting forth— 

“(A) the name and address of such person, 

“(B) a description of all United States 
real property interests held by such person 
at any time during the calendar year, and 

“(C) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may by regulations prescribe. 

“(2) PERSONS TO WHOM THIS SUBSECTION 
APPLIES.—This subsection applies to any for- 
eign person for the calendar year if— 

“(A) such person did not engage in a 
trade or business in the United States at any 
time during the calendar year, 

“(B) the fair market value of the United 
States real property interests held by such 
person at any time during such year equals 
or exceeds $50,000, and 

“(C) such person is not required to file a 
return under subsection (b) for such year. 

“(d) DeEFInirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 
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“(1) UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY INTER- 
Est.—The term ‘United States real property 
interest’ has the meaning given to such term 
by section 897(c). 

(2) FOREIGN PERSON.—The term ‘foreign 
person’ means any person who is not a United 
States person.” 

“(e) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) ATTRIBUTION OF OWNERSHIP.—For pur- 
poses of subsections (b) (4) and (c) (2) (B)— 

“(A) INTERESTS HELD BY PARTNERSHIPS, 
ETc.—United States real property interests 
held by @ partnership, trust, or estate shall 
be treated ss owned proportionately by its 
partners or beneficiaries. 

“(B) INTERESTS HELD BY FAMILY MEMBERS.— 
United States real property interests held by 
the spouse or any minor child of an individ- 
ual shall be treated as owned by such in- 
dividual. 

“(2) RETURNS, Erc.—All returns, state- 
ments, and information required to be made 
or furnished under this section shall be made 
or furnished at such time and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary shall by regulations 
prescribe.” 

(b) PENALTY FOR FAILURE To Fite RETURN. 


Erc.—Section 6652 of such Code (relating to - 


failure to file certain information returns, 
registration statements, etc.) is amended by 
redesignating subsection (g) as subsection 
(h) and by inserting after subsection (f) the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) RETURNS, Erc., REQUIRED UNDER SEC- 
TION 6039C.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of each fail- 
ure— 

“(A) to make a return required by section 
6039C which contains the information re- 
quired by such section, or 

“(B) to furnish a statement required by 
section 6039 (b) (3), 


on the date prescribed therefor (determined 
with regard to any extension of time for fil- 
ing), unless it is shown that such failure is 
due to reasonable cause and not to willful 
neglect, the amount determined under para- 
graph (2) shall be paid (upon notice and 
demand by the Secretary and in the same 
manner as tax) by the person failing to make 
such return or furnish such statement, 

“(2) AMOUNT OF PENALTY.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1), the amount determined 
under this paragraph with respect to any 
failure shall be $25 for each day during 
which such failure continues. 

“(3) Limrrations.— 

“(A) FOR FAILURE TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 
OF SUBSECTION (a) OR (bD) OF SECTION 609C,— 
The amount determined under paragraph 
(2) with respect to any person for failing to 
meet the requirements of subsection (a) or 
(b) of section 6039C for any calendar year 
shall not exceed $25,000 with respect to each 
such subsection. 

“(B) FOR FAILURE TO MEET REQUIREMENTS OF 
SECTION 6039C (c).—The amount determined 
under paragraph (2) with respect to any 
person for failing to meet the requirements 
of subsection (c) of section 6039C for any 
calendar year shall not exceed the lesser of 
$25,000 or 5 percent of the aggregate of the 
fair market value of the United States real 
property interests owned by such person at 
any time during such year, For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, fair market value 
shall be determined as of the end of the cal- 
endar year (or, in the case of any property 
disposed of during the calendar year, as of 
the date of such disposition) .” 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subpart A of part III of chapter 
61 of such Code is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 6029B the fol- 
lowing new item: 
“Sec. 6039C. Returns with respect to United 

States real property interests." 
Sec. 1124. Sources WITHIN UNITED STATES. 

Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) of section 

861 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
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(relating to income from sources within the 
United States) is amended to read as follows: 
“(5) DISPOSITION OF UNITED STATES REAL 
PROPERTY INTEREST.—Gains, profits, and in- 
come from the disposition of a United States 
real property interest (as defined in section 
897(c)).” 
Sec, 1125. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GeNeERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the amendments made by 
this subtitle shall apply to dispositions after 
June 18, 1980. 


(b) Reportinc.—The amendments made 
by section 1123 shall apply to 1980 and sub- 
sequent calendar years. In applying such 
amendments to 1980, such calendar year shall 
be treated as beginning on June.19, 1980, and 
ending on December 31, 1980. 

(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR TREATIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), after Déecember 31, 1984, noth- 
ing in section 894(a) or 7852(d) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 or in any other pro- 
vision of law shall be treated as requiring, 
by reason of any treaty obligation of the 
United States, an exemption from (or reduc- 


„tion of) any tax imposed by section 871 or 


882 of such Code on a gain described in sec- 
tion 897 of such Code. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR TREATIES RENEGOTI- 
ATED BEFORE 1985.—Ifi— 

(A any treaty (hereinafter in this para- 
graph referred to as the “old treaty”) is re- 
negotiated to resolve conflicts between such 
treaty and the provisions of section 897 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 

(B) the new treaty is signed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1985, 
then paragraph (1) shall be applied with re- 
spect to obligations under the old treaty by 
substituting for "December 31, 1984" the date 
(not later than 2 years after the new treaty 
was signed) specified in the new treaty (or 
accompanying exchange of notes). 

(d) ADJUSTMENT IN BASIS FOR CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN RELATED PERSONS.— 

(1) IN GENERSL.—In the case of any dis- 
position after December 31, 1979, of a United 
States real property interest (as defined in 
section 897(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) to a related person (within the 
meaning of section 453/f)(1) of such Code), 
the basis of the interest in the hands of the 
person acquiring it shall be reduced by the 
amount of any nontaxed gain. 

(2) NONTAXED Gatn.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the term “nontaxed gain” means 
any gain which is not subject to tax under 
section 871(b)(1) or 882(a)(1) of such 
Code— 

(A) because the disposition occurred be- 
fore June 19, 1980, or 

(B) because of any treaty obligation of 
the United States. 

Subtitle D—Credit Against Crude Oil Wind- 
fall Profit Tax for Royalty Owners 
SEC. 1131. CREDIT AGAINST Crupr OIL. WIND- 
FALL Prorir TAx FOR ROYALTY 
OWNERS. 

(a) Creprr AcAInst WINDFALL Prorrr Tax 
FOR ROYALTY OwNers.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter B of chapter 
65 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to rules of special application for 
abatements, credits. and refunds) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 6429. CREDIT AND REFUND OF CHAPTER 
45 Taxes Pap by ROYALTY 
OWNERS. 


“(a) TREATMENT AS OveRPAYMENT.—In the 
case of a qualified royalty owner, that por- 
tion of the tax imposed by section 4986 
which is paid in connection with qualified 
royalty production shall be treated as an 


overpayment of the tax imposed by section 
4986. 
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“(b) CREDIT AND REFuNps.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL,—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. any amount treated 
as an overpayment of tax under subsection 
(a) shall be credited against the tax imposed 
by section 4986 or refunded. to the qualified 
royalty owner. 

“(2) CLAIM FOR CREDIT OR REFUND.—Any 
claim for credit or refund under this section 
shall be filed In such form and manner, and 
at such time, as the Secretary may prescribe 
by regulations. 


“(c) $1,000 LIMITATION ON CREDIT OR RE- 
FruND.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The aggregate amount 
which may be treated as an overpayment un- 
der subsection (a) with respect to any quali- 
fled royalty owner shall not exceed $1,000. 


“(2) ALLOCATION WITHIN A FAMILY.—In the 
case of individuals who are members of the 
same family (within the meaning of section 
4992(e) (3)(C) at any time during the quall- 
fied period, the $1,000 amount in paragraph 
(1) shall be reduced for each such individual 
by allocating such amoynt among all such 
individuals in proportion to their respective 
qualified royalty production. 

—~*(3) ALLOCATION BETWEEN CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an indi- 
vidual who owns at any time during the 
qualified period stock in a qualified family 
farm corporation, the $1,000 amount in para- 
graph (1) applicable to such Individual shall 
be reduced by the amount which bears the 
same ratio to the credit or refund allowable 
to the corporation under this section (deter- 
mined after the application of paragraph 
(4)) as the fair market value of the shares 
owned by such individual during such period 
bears to the fair market value of all shares of 
the corporation. 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE FOR FAMILY MEMBERS.— 
In the case of individuals who are members 
of the same family (within the meaning of 
section 4992(e)(3)(C)) at any time during 
the qualified period— 

“(i) for purposes of subparagraph (A), all 
such individuals shall be treated as 1 indi- 
vidual, and 

“(il) the’ amount allocated among such 
individuals under paragraph (2) shall be 
$1,000, reduced by the amount determined 
under subparagraph (A). 

“(4) ALLOCATION BETWEEN CORPORATIONS.— 
If at any time after June 24, 1980, any indi- 
yidual owns Stock in two or more qualified 
family farm corporations, the $1,000 amount 
in paragraph, (1) shell be reduced for each 
such cérporation by allocating such amount 
among all such corporations in proportion to 
their respective qualified royalty production. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS AND SpectaL RULES.— 
For purposes of this section— 

“(1) QUALIFIED ROYALTY OWNER.—The term 
‘qualified royalty owner’ means a producer 
(within the meaning of section 4996(a) (1)), 
but only if such producer 1s an individual, 
an estate, or a qualified family farm corpo- 
ration. 

“(2) QUALIFIED ROYALTY PRODUCTION.—The 
term ‘qualified royalty production’ means, 
with respect to any qualified royalty owner, 
taxable crude oil which— 

“(A) is attributable to an economic inte- 
rest of such royalty owner other than an op- 
erating mineral interest (within the meaning 
of section 614(d)), and 

“(B) is removed from the premises during 
the qualified period. 

“(3) QUALIFIED PERIOD—The term ‘quali- 
fied period’ means the period beginning 
March 1, 1980, and ending December 31, 1980. 

(4) QUALIFIED FAMILY FARM CORPORA- 
TION.—The term ‘qualified family farm cor- 
poration’ means a corporation— 


“(A) which was in existence on June 25, 
1980, 
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“(B) all of the outstanding shares of stock 
of which at all times after June 24, 1980, and 
before January 1, 1981, were held by mem- 
bers of the same family (within the meaning 
of section 2032A (e) (2)), and 

“(C) 80 percent in va.ue of the assets of 
which (other than royalty interests described 
in paragraph (2)(A)) were held by the cor- 
poration on such date for use for farming 
purposes (within the meaning of section 2032 
A(e) (5))- 

“ (e) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For the holder of the economic interest 
in the case of a production payment, see 
section 636." 

(2) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENT.—The table of sections for subpart B 
of chapter 65 of such code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 6429. Credit and refund of chapter 45 
taxes paid by royalty owners.” 

(b) DENIAL, or DepucTion.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Part IX of subchapter B 
of chapter 1 of such Code (relating to items 
not deductible) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 280D. PORTION OF CHAPTER 45 TAXES FOR 

WHICH Crepir OR Rerunp Is 
ALLOWABLE UNDER SECTION 
6429. 


“No deduction shall be allowed for that 
portion of the tax imposed by section 4986 for 
which a credit or refund is allowable under 
section 6429.” 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections for part IX of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of such Code is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“Sec. 280D. Portion of chapter 45 taxes for 
which credit or refund is al- 
lowable under section 6429." 


(3) EFFECTIVE pate—The amendments 
made by this subsection shall apply to tax- 
able years ending after February 29, 1980. 


Subtitle E—Inclusion in Wages for Purposes 
of Social Security and Unemployment 
Taxes of Employer 

Sec. 1141. INCLUSION IN WAGES or EMPLOYEE 

Taxes Pam sy EMPLOYER. 


(a) Socrat Securrry Tax.— 

(1) AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
or 1954.—Paragraph (5) of section 3121(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (defining 
wages) is amended to read as follows: 

“(6) the payment by an employer (without 
deduction from the remuneration of the 
employee)— 

“(A) of the tax imposed upon an employee 
under section 3101, or 

“(B) of any payment required from an em- 
ployee under a State unemployment compen- 
sation law, 


with respect to remuneration paid to an em- 
ployee for domestic service in a private home 
of the employer or for agricultural labor;”. 

(2) AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY AacT.— 
Subsection (f) of section 209 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The payment by an employer (without 
deduction from the remuneration of the 
employee) — 

“(1) of the tax imposed upon an employee 
under section 3101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, or 

“(2) of any payment required from an 
employee under a State unemployment com- 
pensation law, 
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with respect to remuneration paid to an 
employee for domestic service in a private 
home of the employer or for agricultural 
labor;”. 

(b) FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT Tax.—Para- 
graph (6) of section 3306(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (defining wages) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(6) the payment by an employer (without 
deduction from the remuneration of the 
employee) — 

“(A) of the tax imposed upon an employee 
under section 3101, or 

“(B) of any payment required from an em- 
ployee under a State unemployment com- 
pensation law, 
with respect to remuneration paid to an em- 
ployee for domestic service in a private home 
of the employer or for agricultural labor;”’. 

(C) EFFECTIVE DATES.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by 
this section shall apply with respect to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1980. 

(2) EXCEPTION FOR STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS.— 

(A) The amendments made by this section 
(insofar as they affect the application of 
section 218 of the Social Security Act) shall 
not apply to any payment made before Jan- 
uary 1, 1984, by any governmental unit for 
positions of a kind for which all or a sub- 
stantial portion of the social security em- 
ployee taxes were paid by such governmental 
unit (without deduction from the remunera- 
tion of the employee) under the practices of 
such governmental unit in effect on October 
1, 1980. 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term “social security employee taxes” means 
the amount required to be paid under sec- 
tion 218 of the Social Security Act as the 
equivalent of the taxes imposed by section 
3101 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(C) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term “governmental unit” means a State 
or political subdivision thereof within the 
meaning of section 218 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Subtitle F—Telephone Tax 


Sec. 1151. TELEPHONE TAx CONTINUED AT 2 
PERCENT FOR 1981. 

(a) In GENERAL.—The table contained in 
paragraph (2) of section 4251(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
imposition of tax on communication sery- 
ices) is amended by striking out the last 2 
lines of such table and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“During 1980 or 1981 
During 1982 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(b) of section 4251 of such Code is amended 
by striking out “January 1, 1982" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “January 1, 1983". 
Subtitle G—Increase Until 1993 in the Duties 

on Certain Imports of Ethyl Alcohol 
Sec. 1161. Increase UNTIL 1993 IN THE DU- 
TIES ON ETHYL ALCOHOL Im- 
PORTED FOR FUEL USE. 
(a) AMENDMENTS TO APPENDIX To TSUS.— 


(1) For 1981.—Effective with respect to 
articles entered on or after January 1, 1981 
subpart A of part 1 of the Appendix to the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202) is amended by inserting in 
numerical sequence the following new item: 


** 901.50 Ethyl! alcohol (provided for in item 427.88, part 2D, schedule 4) when 
imported to be used in preducing a mixture of gasoline and alcohol 


or a mixture of a sı 


imported to be u otherwise as fuel 


(2) For 1982.—Effective with respect to ar- 


ia! fuel and alcohol for use as fuel, or when 


10¢ per 


On or before ". 
gal. 12/31/81. 


United States (as added by paragraph (1)) 


December 1, 1980 


thereof "20"; an by striking out “12/31/81” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “12/31/82”. 

(3) AFTER 1982 AND UNTIL 1992.—Effective 
with respect to articles entered on or after 
January 1, 1983, such item 901.50 is amended 
by striking out “20” in columns numbered 1 
and 2 and inserting in lieu thereof “40”, and 
by striking out “12/31/82” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “12/31/92”. 

(b) Derinrrion.—For purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the term “entered” means entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion in the customs territory of the United 
States. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


For consideration of the entire bill (in- 
cluding title I through title IX of the House 
bill, section 1 through title IX of the Senate 
amendment, and the title of the bill): 

Rosert N. Grarmo, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For consideration of the entire bill (in- 
cluding title I through title IX of the House 
bill, section 1 through title IX of the Senate 
amendment, and the title of the bill): 

Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
J. JAMES EXON, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Armed Services: 
MELVIN PRICE, 
BILL NICHOLS, 
Rosert H. MOLLOHAN, 
LEE ASPIN, 
Bos WILSON, 
DONALD J. MITCHELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Armed Services: 
Sam NUNN, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR. 
ROGER JEPSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II, subtitle A of the House bill 
and title I of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

CARL D. PERKINS, 

IKE ANDREWS, 

GEORGE MILLER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II, subtitle A of the House bill 
and title I of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry: 
H. E. TALMADGE, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II, subtitle C of the House bill 
and title VII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 
CARL D. PERKINS, 
Wiliam D. FORD, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Mario BIAGGI, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
JOHN BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title II, subtitle C of the House bill 
and title VII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 


ticles entered on or after January 1, 1982, 
item 901.50 of the Tariff Schedules of the 


is amended by striking out “10” in columns 


numbered 1 and 2 and inserting in lieu Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


December 1, 1980 


For title IV of the House bill and title VI 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Post Office and 


EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
GENE TAYLOR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title IV of the House bill and title VI 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs: 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
JOHN GLENN, 
Davip PRYOR, 
CHARLES H. PERCY, 
TED STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title II, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 


JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title II, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 401 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation: 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
RAY ROBERTS, 
Bup SHUSTER, 
GENE SNYDER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 

and section 401 of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works: 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 301 of the Senate amendment; 
for title V, subtitle B of the House bill and 
section 302 of the Senate amendment; and 
for section 304 of the Senate amendment: 
Prom the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation: 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
Ray ROBERTS, 
Bup SHUSTER, 
GENE SNYDER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 301 of the Senate amendment; 
for title V, subtitle B of the House bill and 
section 302 of the Senate amendment; and 
for section 304 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation: 
Howard W. Cannon, 
J. JAMES EXON, 
Bos Packwoop, 
Nancy LANDON KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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For title III, subtitle C of the House bill 
and section 303 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
dim SANTINI, 
J. J. FLORIO, 
BARBER B. CONABLE, JR., 
JiM BROYHILL, 
Ep MADIGAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title III, subtitle C of the House bill 
and section 303 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation: 
Howard W. CANNON, 
J. JAMES EXON, 
Bos PACKWOOD, 
Nancy LANDON KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title VII of the House bill and title 
Vill of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 
Ray ROBERTS, 
Davip SATTERFIELD, 
G. V. MONTGOMERY, 
W. G. HEFNER, 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title VII of the House bill and title 
VIII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committeé on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
H. E. TALMADGE, 
AL SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title III, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 


From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 
WILLIAM R. COTTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title III, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 


From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davip L. BOREN, 
Bos DoLE, 
BILL RoTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title III, subtitle A, and title VIII, 
subtitle A of the House bill, and title V, 
part F of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 
HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 
HENRY A. WAXMAN, 
Davip SATTERFIELD, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
Juma BROYHILL, 
Tr LEE CARTER. 
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From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 


Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title III, subtitle A, and title VIII, 
subtitle A of the House bill, and title V, 
part F of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B, LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Dav L. BOREN, 
Bos DOLE, 
BL ROTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title VIII, subtitles B, C, and D of the 
House bill and title V, parts A, B, C, D, E, 
and G of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 
JoHN J. DUNCAN of Tennessee, 
BILL ARCHER, 
GUY VANDER JAGT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title VIII, subtitles B, C, and D of the 
House bill and title V, parts A, B, C, D, E, 
and G of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davm L. BOREN, 
Bos DOLE, 
BL ROTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title IX of the House bill and title IX 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 


GUY VANDER JAGT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

For title IX of the House bill and title IX 
of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. Lone, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davin L. Boren, 
Bu. RoTa, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7765) entitled “An Act to Provide for Recon- 
ciliation Pursuant to Section 3 of the First 
Concurrent Resolution on the Budget for 
fiscal year 1981,"" submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after the 
enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 
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The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the Sen- 
ate amendment, and the substitute agreed 
to in conference are noted below. 

It should be noted that the joint state- 
ment of managers which follows was pre- 
pared by the committees of jurisdiction, but 
is arranged by title of the conference agree- 
ment. A general overview by the Committees 
on the Budget appears at the beginning. 


STATEMENT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE MANAGERS 


When Congress approved budget targets 
for fiscal year 1981, it agreed that growth in 
Federal spending must be restrained. If def- 
icits accompanied by high rates of inflation 
are ultimately to be eliminated, the Federal 
Government must initiate basic reforms in 
its spending policies. Congress accepted the 
responsibility to reduce spending by approv- 
ing reconciliation in the First Budget Res- 
olution for Fiscal Year 1981. 

The policy of spending restraint implicit 
in the First Budget Resolution made it nec- 
essary to target reductions in existing pro- 
grams as well as to eliminate real growth 
in most discretionary programs aside from 
defense. A reduction in ongoing programs 
funded by actions of Congress in previous 
years is critical because existing law provides 
virtually automatic expenditures which now 
account for approximately three-fourths of 
the Federal budget. In other words, even if 
Congress voted no new appropriations for 
discretionary programs and approved no pro- 
gram expansions or new programs for fiscal 
year 1981, almost $475 billion would still 
have been spent next year because of laws 
passed in earlier years. It was obvious that if 
spending restraint was to occur, automatic 
expenditures resulting from existing law 


must be pared. Without legislative changes, 
spending patterns could not be reduced sig- 


nificantly. 

Not all the “uncontrollable” items in the 
budget are on the spending side. Many pro- 
visions of the tax code result in continuing 
revenue losses to the Federal Treasury. The 
timing of tax collections can benefit certain 
categories of taxpayers over others, and has 
an impact on the Government's cash man- 
agement. Consequently, Congress deter- 
mined, on grounds of equity as well as pru- 
dent fiscal management, to require belt- 
tightenting on the revenue side as well as 
the spending side of the Federal budget. 

The Budget Committee managers realize 
how difficult these spending reductions and 
tax changes are to adopt. The issue for the 
Congress is what spending programs and tax 
benefits of relatively lower priority can be 
dropped given current economic necessities. 

The Congress took unprecedented action by 
directing that these legislative changes be 
accomplished through the reconciliation 
process. To implement these spending and 
revenue policies in the First Budget Resolu- 
tion for Fiscal Year 1981, Congress directed 
its spending and tax-writing committees to 
examine the laws within their jurisdictions 
and to recommend legislative changes which 
would result in substantial savings in fiscal 
year 1981. Committees were provided with 
targets which totaled $4.95 billion of savings 
in budget authority, $6.4 billion of savings in 
outlays, and $4.2 billion in additional reve- 
nues. The Budget Committees informally 
suggested areas in which legislative savings 
could be made. However, the spending and 
tax-writing committees determined what 
provisions of law should be changed’and how 
those changes are to be made within the 
overall dollar targets. 

The provisions of the Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1980 represent efforts of the vari- 
ous committees to comply with the reconcili- 
tion directives. Real savings have been 
achieved which compare favorably with the 
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reconciliation bills as passed by the House 
and Senate. Many benefit increases contained 
in the House-passed bill have been eliminated 
from the conference substitute and most of 
the spending savings and revenue increases 
have been retained. 

With this reconciliation bill, Congress has 
shown the ability to impose upon itself a 
discipline never before achieved. The legis- 
lative committees involved in reconciliation 
deserve the highest commendation for their 
dedication to respond to the will of Congress. 
The Budget Committees of both Houses rec- 
ommend approval of the accompanying rec- 
onciliation conference report. 

What follows in this statement of managers 
is a title by title explanation of the confer- 
ence agreement. This explanation has been 
prepared by the committees which deter- 
mined the provisions of the conference agree- 
ment which were in their separate jurisdic- 
tions. 


SHORT TITLE AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 
(TITLE I) 


Both the Hcuse bil and Senate amend- 
ment included a short title to the bill. The 
conference agreement adovts the short title 
contained in section 101 of the House-passed 
bill. 

Section 102 of the House bil] provided a 
general statement of purpcse regarding en- 
actment of the reconciliation bill. The Sen- 
ate amendment did not contain any com- 
parable provision. The conference agreement 
contains substitute language. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AN) CHILD NUTRITION 
ProcraMs (TITLE II) 


(1) School lunch program, general reim- 
bursement 


(A) The House bill reduces the general 
cash reimbursement rate under section 4 of 
the National School Lunch Act, for fiscal 
year 1981, for all categories of lunches served 
(free, reduced price, and paid) by 214 cents 
except in school districts in which 60 percent 
or more of the lunches served were served 
free or at reduced price during the second 
preceding school year. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision with amendments that (1) 
provide that the amount of State revenues 
appropriated or used for meeting the State 
matching requirements of section 7 of the 
National School Lunch Act will not be re- 
duced because of the 2% cent reduction in 
section 4 funding, (2) extend the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations for State adminis- 
trative expense funds, which under existing 
law expires at the end of fiscal year 1980, 
through fiscal year 1984, and (3) extend 
through fiscal year 1984 the requirement for 
the Secretary to establish a date by which 
each State will submit a plan to the Secre- 
tary for the disbursement of State adminis- 
trative expense funds for each year and for 
reallocation of any unused funds, as evi- 
denced by the plans, to other States as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, which under 
existing law expires at the end of fiscal year 
1980. 

(B) The Howse bill defines “school food 
authority” for purposes of section 4 of the 
National School Lunch Act as the governing 
body that is responsible for the administra- 
tion of one or more schools and has the le- 
gal authority to operate a school lunch or 
breakfast program. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(2) Direct Federal expenditures, commodity 
assistance 

(A) The House bill reduces commodity as- 
sistance in the school lunch program by 2 
cents per meal for fiscal year 1981. 
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The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent beginning with the 1980-81 
school year. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(B) The Howse bill prohibits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, for the 1980-81 school 
year, from offering commodity assistance to 
the States for the school breakfast program. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 


The Conjerence substitute (1) permanent- 
ly prohibits the Secretary of Agriculture 
from offering commodity assistance to the 
States for the school breakfast program and 
(2) extends the commodity purchasing au- 
thorization under section 14 of the National 
Schoo] Lunch Act, which under existing law 
expires at the end of fiscal year 1982, through 
fiscal year 1984. 

(3) Income poverty guidelines 

The House bill provides that for fiscal year 
1981 the income poverty guidelines for the 
child nutrition programs will be the non- 
farm income poverty guidelines prescribed by 
the Office of Management and Budget for the 
forty-eight States adjusted annually, thereby 
deleting the updating of such guidelines 
through March of 1981. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it per- 
manent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 


(4) Eligibility guidelines 


The House bill changes, for fiscal year 1981, 
the eligibility guidelines for free and re- 
duced-price meals from 125 and 195 percent 
of poverty, respectively, to 125 percent of 
pove-ty plus a standard deduction and 195 
percent of poverty plus a standard deduction, 
respectively. The standard deduction would 
be the same as the standard deduction in 
the food stamp program. 

The Senate amendment changes the eligit- 
bility guidelines for free and reduced-price 
school meals to 125 percent of poverty plus 
a standard deduction and 185 percent of 
poverty plus a standard deduction, respec- 
tively. The standard deduction would be the 
same as in the House bill. 

Both the House bill and Senate amend- 
ment would, through changes in the income 
poverty guidelines and the eligibility guide- 
lines, reduce the maximum income eligibility 
level for participation in the WIC program, 
which under section 17(d)(2) of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 is the same as the 
income standard for reduced-price school 
meals. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision with amendments that (1) 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
prescribe procedures for implementing the 
revised income poverty guidelines that al- 
low school food authorities to make eligibility 
determinations based on the applications 
that they distributed at the beginning of the 
1980-1981 school year or distribute and make 
eligibility determinations based on new ap- 
plications containing the revised income 
poverty guidelines and (2) extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations for the spe- 
cial supplemental food program (WIC) 
through 1984 at such sums as may be nec- 
essary to operate the program for fiscal years 
1982 through 1984. The changed income 
eligibility guideline for reduced-price school 
meals will determine the maximum income 
eligibility level for participation in the WIC 


program. 
(5) Special assistance 

(A) The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, 
effectively Increases to 20 cents the charge 
for reduced-price lunches by deleting the 
provision allowing additional cash reim- 
bursement equal to the free lunch reimburse- 
ment factor reduced by 10 cents or the 
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price charged for reduced-price lunches in 
that State, whichever is greater, in any State 
where all schools charge less than 20 cents 
per reduced-price lunch. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. a 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 


(B) The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, re- 
places the semiannual adjustments made in 
the school lunch program reimbursement 
rates with an annual adjustment made on 
July 1 to reflect changes for the most recent 
12-month period for which such data are 
available. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(6) Exclusion of Job Corps centers 


The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, specifi- 
cally excludes Job Corps centers funded by 
the Department of Labor from the definition 
of “school” in the National School Lunch Act 
and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provisions as the House bill, but makes them 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(7) Summer food service program for 
children 


(A) The Senate amendment precludes from 
participating in the program private non- 
profit institutions, other than school food 
authorities, camps, and programs primarily 
serying migrants, that purchase meals from 
a food service Management company and 
serve more than 2,000 children daily at more 
than 20 locations. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference substitute deletes the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(B) The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, 
limits meal service in the summer program 
to two meals (lunch and either breakfast or 
a supplement) daily, except in camps and 
service institutions serving meals primarily 
to migrant children. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 

(C) The Senate amendment extends the 
authorization for appropriations for the sum- 
mer food service program for children, which 
under existing law expires at the end of fiscal 
year 1980, through fiscal year 1984. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision. 


(8) Chiid care food program 


(A) The House bill includes within the 
term “institution,” and thereby makes eligi- 
ble for Federal subsidies under the child care 
food program, beginning in fiscal year 1981, 
for-profit day care facilities that receive com- 
pensation from grants to the States made 
under title XX of the Social Security Act. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 


(B) The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, 
provides that adjustments in the reimburse- 
ment rates for supplements served in the 
child care food program will be made on an 
annual basis on July 1 rather than a semi- 
annual basis. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 
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The Conference substitute adopts the 
House provision. 

(C) The House bill provides that, in fiscal 
year 1981, the Federal cash reimbursement 
rate for supplements served in the child care 
food program will be reduced by 3 cents. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
Senate provision. 

(D) The House bill, for fiscal year 1981, re- 
duces from $6 million to $4 million the 
amount available annually for providing 
equipment assistance to enable child care 
institutions to establish, maintain, and ex- 
pand the program. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conference substitute 
Senate provision. 

(9) Special milk program 

The House bill establishes 5 cents as the 
reimbursement rate for milk served in the 
special milk program in fiscal year 1981 to 
paying children in schools, institutions, or 
camps that participate in one of the other 
child nutrition programs, 

The Senate amendment reduces and 
freezes the reimbursement rate for milk 
served in the special milk program to paying 
children in schools, institutions, or camps 
that participate in one of the other child 
nutrition programs to 5 cents per half-pint. 

The Conference substitute adopts the 
Senate provision. 


(10) School breakfast program 


The House bill provides for a maximum 
free breakfast reimbursement in fiscal year 
1981 of the higher of (1) the national av- 
erage payment established by the Secretary 
plus 10 cents or (2) 45 cents, indexed an- 
nually on July 1 rather than semiannually to 
reflect changes in the series for food away 
from home of the Consumer Price Index. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provision as the House bill, but makes it 
permanent. 

The Conjerence substitute adopts the 
House provision. 


(11) Food service equipment assistance 


The House bill lowers the authorization 
for appropriations for food service equip- 
ment assistance to $15 million for fiscal year 
1981. Under existing law, the authorization 
for appropriations for food service equipment 
assistance is permanent at a $75 million per 
fiscal year level. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute (A) lowers the 
authorization for appropriations for food 
service equipment assistance to $15 million 
for fiscal year 1981, $30 million for fiscal year 
1982, $35 million for fiscal year 1983, and $40 
million for each fiscal year thereafter and 
(B) extends through fiscal year 1984 the 
requirement, which expires at the end of 
fiscal year 1980, that 40 percent of the funds 
appropriated for food service equipment as- 
sistance be reserved to assist schools without 
a school lunch or breakfast program that 
plan to use food service equipment to initiate 
such a program. 


(12) Nutrition education and training 


The House bill limits the authorization 
for appropriations for the nutrition educa- 
tion and training program for fiscal year 
1981 to $15 million. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The Conference substitute permanently 
limits the authorization for appropriations 
for the nutrition education and training 
program to $15 million and extends the 
authorization for appropriations for that 
program through fiscal year 1984. 


adopts the 
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STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS (TITLE III) 


1. The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment both make provision for reporting 
student loan defaulters to credit bureau 
organizations for the purpose of improving 
student loan collection rates. 

Section 416 of the Education Amendments 
of 1980, P.L: 96-379, achieves this purpose. 

2. The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment both limit the amount of special al- 
lowance paid to lenders for those loans 
made with the proceeds of State revenue 
bonds. 

Section 438(b)(2)(D) of the Education 
Amendments of 1980, P.L. 96-379, achieves 
this purpose. 

3. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, requires that parents exhaust 
their eligibility under the new parental loan 
program before their children would be eligi- 
ble to borrow in the Guaranteed Student 
Loan program. 

The House recedes. 

4. The House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, permits the Internal Revenue 
Service to provide the current mailing ad- 
dresses of student loan defaulters to the 
holders of loans in default status. 

The Senate recedes. 

5. Ihe House bill, but not the Senate 
amendment, suspends the F¥81 authoriza- 
tion to pay administrative cost allowances 
to state guarantee agencies in the GSL pro- 
gram. 

The House recedes. 

6. The Senate amendment, but not the 
House bill, contains other student loan pro- 
visions relating to creation of a National 
Direct Student Loan Association, changes in 
the interest rates charged to borrowers, and 
others. 

Parts B and D of Title IV of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1980 make changes in 
the Student Loan programs including pro- 
visions for recapture of current outstanding 
balances of National Direct Students Loans 
(Section 442) and for increasing interest 
rates charged to borrowers (Sections 415 and 
446). 

The conferees note that the only legisla- 
tive language contained in this conference 
report on H.R. 7765 is for item 4. All other 
reconciliation provisions contained in Sec- 
tion H can be found in the Education 
Amendments of 1980 (Public 96-374). 


CIVIL SERVICE, POSTAL SERVICE, AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS (TITLE IV) 
SUBTITLE A—THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Annual cost-of-living adjustment 

Section 601 of the Senate bill eliminates 
the September 1980 cost-of-living adjust- 
ment (COLA) for civil service annuitants 
and provides that the COLA due on March 1, 
1981, shall be based on the change in the 
Consumer Price Index over the 12-month 
period beginning December 1979 and ending 
December 1980. 

The House bill contains no comparable 
provisions. The Senate recedes to the House. 


Repeal of “look-back” provision; proration of 
initial adjustment 

Section 401 of the House bill repeals the 
so-called “look-back"” provision of the civil 
service retirement law, under which em- 
ployees who retire are able to receive the 
benefit of the previous cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. Section 401 also amends the civil serv- 
ice retirement law to provide for proration of 
a retiree’s initial cost-of-living adjustment. 
Under proration, the employee will receive 
one-sixth of the applicable cost-of-living ad- 
justment for each month the employee was 
on the retirement rolls prior to the effective 
date of the adjustment. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provisions. 

The conference report contains the House 
provisions. However, the conferees agree that 
the repeal of the “look-back” provision shall 
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until 45 days after the date 
Nes isan Sere an individual who ee 
the 45th day after the date the 
dicen cine the bill will be eligible to take 
advantage of the “look-back” provision. 
Elimination of dual pay for reservists 
Section 402 of the House bill amends exist- 
ing law to limit the total amount of compen- 
sation a Federal employee may receive for 
periods of military training as a member of 
the National Guard or the Reserve. Under 
the amendment, employees would continue 
to receive their military pay, but their civi- 
lian pay would be limited to the difference, 
if any, between their military pay and their 
civilian pay for the period of training. 
The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. The House recedes to the 


Senate. 
Elimination of credit for holidays in cal- 
culating lump-sum leave payments 
Section 403 of the House bill amends exist- 
ing law by eliminating payment for Federal 
holidays that occur after a Federal employee 
retires but within the period covered by the 
employee’s lump-sum leave payment. The 
amendment provides that the period of leave 
used for calculating the lump-sum payment 
shall not be extended due to any holiday 
occurring after the employee's separation. 
There is no comparable provision in the 
Senate amendment. The conferees agreed to 
the House provision with an amendment 
changing the effective date from October 1, 
1980, to the date of enactment. 


Disability retirement eligibility 


Section 404 of the House bill amends the 
civil service disability retirement provisions. 
Under this amendment, a determination 
must be made that the employee is not 
qualified for reassignment to another posi- 
tion in the agency at the same grade or level 
before the employee may be considered to be 
disabled. Under existing practice, the em- 
ployee’s ability to perform the duties of an- 
other position at the same salary level is not 
taken into account in determining disability. 


The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conference report includes the House 
provision with an amendment relating to 
employees of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice. The amendment provides that employees 
of the Postal Service shall be considered not 
qualified for reassignment to a vacant posi- 
tion if the reassignment is to a position in a 
different craft or is inconsistent with the 
terms of a collective bargaining agreement 
covering the employee. 

Minimum disability retirement annuity 


Section 405 of the House bill amends the 
civil service retirement law to exclude in- 
dividuals who are receiving military retire- 
ment benefits or veterans’ compensation from 
the guaranteed minimum disability annuity 
provision, Under existing law, an employee 
who has completed at least 5 years of civilian 
service and becomes disabled may retire on 
an immediate annuity. The disability retiree 
is guaranteed an annuity equal to the lesser 
of 40 percent of his average pay or his earned 
annuity after projecting his service to age 60. 
Under this amendment, the minimum dis- 
ability benefit will continue to pay to in- 
dividuals who receive military retired pay on 
account of service-connected disabilities re- 
ceived in combat or caused by an instru- 
mentality of war. 

The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provision. 

The conferees agreed to the House provi- 
sion with an amendment changing the ef- 
fective date from October 1, 1980, to the date 
of enactment. 

Exemptions of life insurance premiums from 
State tazation 


Section 406 of the House bill amends the 
Federal employees’ life insurance provisions 


not 
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by prohibiting States and the District of 
Columbia from imposing taxes or other fees 
on premiums paid to carriers under the Fed- 
eral employees’ life insurance program. The 
Senate amendment contdins no comparable 
provision. The conference report includes the 
House provision. 
SUBTITLE B—THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The House bill contains a number of pro- 
visions relating to programs of the Postal 
Service. Because instructions under the First 
Concurrent Resolution to achieve savings in 
postal programs were directed to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and not to the 
authorizing committee, there were no com- 
parable provisions in the Senate bill. The 
managers on the part of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service and the 
Senate Committee on Governmental Affairs 
believe that, in the future, reconciliation in- 
structions should be directed consistently to 
either the authorizing or appropriations com- 
mittees in order to give each House of the 
Congress the opportunity to fully consider 
and act upon proposed legislative changes. 


Public service subsidy and six-day mail 


Section 411 of the House bill reduces the 
amount authorized for public service appro- 
priations for the Postal Service for fiscal year 
1981 from $736 million to $486 million, a re- 
duction of $250 million. A companion provi- 
sion, section 412, prohibits the Postal Service 
from taking any action during fiscal year 1981 
which would result in the elimination of six- 
day mail delivery. There are no comparable 
provisions in the Senate amendment. The 
conferees agreed to the House provisions. 


Reduced rates 


Section 413 of the House bill reduces by 
$100 million the authorization for appropria- 
tions to subsidize third-class nonprofit bulk 
mail for fiscal year 1981. Thus, it proposes 
an authorization of $319 million, rather than 
$419 million for the current fiscal year. This 
section also provides that the reductions may 
be considered a “failure of appropriation” so 
that the Postal Service may initiate action 
to increase the rates applicable to nonprofit 
third-class bulk mail. 


Section 414 of the House bill revises exist- 
ing law relating to the authority to adjust 
certain rates when a “failure of appropria- 
tion” has occurred. As proposed in the House 
bill, the Postal Service must petition the 
Postal Rate Commission for a recommended 
decision to increase rates, and the Commis- 
sion must report its recommendations within 
60 days. The proceedings before the Com- 
mission would be a rule-making procedure 
rather than a full hearing on the record. 

The Senate amendment has no provisions 
comparable to these sections. The conference 
report provides for a $50 million reduction 
in the authorization for appropriations to 
subsidize third-class nonprofit bulk mail for 
fiscal year 1981. The conferees agree that this 
reduction may be considered a “failure of 
appropriation”. The House recedes to the 
Senate with respect to the provision for rate 
adjustments when there is a “failure of ap- 
propriation”. 

The Managers on the part of the Senate 
and House have agreed that removal of sec- 
tion 414 from the bill should not be con- 
strued to support or oppose any interpreta- 
tion of existing law made by the United 
States Postal Service or any other person. 

Section 415 of the House bill amends ex- 
isting law to specifically authorize the prac- 
tice by which the Postal Service requests 
adjustments in appropriations previously 
made for revenue foregone. This section also 
provides that the request for a $111 million 
reconciliation appropriation which was sub- 
mitted by the Postal Service for fiscal year 
1981 shall be resubmitted for fiscal year 1982. 
The Senate amendment contains no com- 
parable provisions. The conference agree- 
ment contains the House provision. 
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Section 416 of the House bill repeals the 
authorization for political parties to mail 
third-class mail at the nonprofit rate. The 
Senate amendment has no comparable pro- 
vision. The House recedes to the Senate. 


Effective date 


The conferees agree that the provisions of 
this subtitle shall be effective on the date of 
enactment. 


SUBTITLE C—FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION ACT 


The House bill, but not the Senate amend- 
ment, provides that cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act (FECA) benefits for job-related accidents 
shall in the future be made on an annual 
basis. 


The Senate recedes. 


HIGHWAY, RAIL, AND RELATED PROGRAMS 
(TITLE v) SUBTITLE A—HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 


With respect to savings, P.L. 96-400, sec- 
tion 310, has achieved the savings recom- 
mended on the part of the conferees of the 
House and Senate. The conferees from both 
the Public Works and Transportation Com- 
mittee in the House and the Environment 
and Public Works Committee in the Senate 
have and continue to support the action 
taken in the Department of Transportation 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 1981 and enthusiastically endorse 
the savings achieved therein. 

In particular, the conferees supported the 
obligation constraints contained in Section 
310 of the Department of Transportation Ap- 
propriations Act. That section sets a limita- 
tion on obligational authority for Fiscal Year 
1981 of $8.75 billion. Our support is rooted in 
the understanding, shared by our colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committees, that no 
obligational constaints are to be imposed on 
either the emergency relief fund or on-going 
emergency projects funded under the dis- 
cretionary bridge replacement fund, includ- 
ing discretionary funds set-aside from bridge 
replacement funds (prior to such funds be- 
ing apportioned to the States) for the ac- 
celeration of bridge projects program. It has 
always been the intention of the Public 
Works conferees that both the Huntington 
Bridge and U.S. Grant Bridge projects be 
recognized as on-going emergency projects. 
It was the intention of the conferees to ex- 
clude these projects from the obligation ceil- 
ing. Absent such an exclusion, the projects 
could not be built in accordance with Con- 
gressional intent. 

SUBTITLE B—OTHER PROGRAMS 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1966 (Sec. 511) 

Senate provision 

The Senate provision reduces the level of 
funding for the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration for general operations 
in fiscal year 1981 from the $70 million au- 
thorized in S. 1159 as it passed the Senate 
to $53,800,000. This reduction would result 
in a $5 million savings In budget authority 
for fiscal year 1981. 

House provision 

The House measure contains no similar 
provision. 

Conference substitute 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision with appropriate technical cor- 
rections to permit the conferees on S. 1159 
to report a bill which authorizes less than 
$53,800,000 for the general operations of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion for fiscal year 1981, if they wish to do sa 

Railroad Rehabilitation (Sec. 512) 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment recommends that 
the amount authorized to be expended for 
the railroad rehabilitation and improvement 
financing program established under title 
V of the Railroad Revitalization and Regula- 
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tory Reform Act of 1976 pursuant to either 
S. 2530 or H.R. 7235 be limited to $180 million 
in fiscal year 1981. As originally passed by 
the Senate, S. 2530 provided for an increase 
in the authorization level of $400 million for 
the purchase of redeemable preference shares 
over a two-year period until September 30. 
1982. By limiting the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for this program during fis- 
cal year 1981 to $180 million, and the bal- 
ance for fiscal year 1982, the Senate provi- 
sion would result in an anticipated savings 
in budget authority of $70 million in fiscal 
year 1981. 
House bill 
The House bill contains no provision. 
Conference substitute 

The Conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate provision which has since been enacted 
in section 405(b)(1) of the Staggers Rail 
Act of 1980, Public Law 96-448, which 
amended section 509 of the Railroad Revital- 
ization and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976. 

It is anticipated that this already enacted 
reduction in the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for this program will result in a 
savings of $70 million in budget authority 
and $13 million in outlays in fiscal year 1981. 


AIRPORT AND RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT ACT 
(TrrLe VI) 

To date no legislation has passed the Con- 
gress to authorize obligations from the Air- 
port and Airway Trust Fund for airport de- 
velopment, airport planning or noise com- 
patibility programs. Thus both the Senate 
and House reconciliation measures were ad- 
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dressed to bills that had originated in that 
chamber to authorize such obligations. 

The Senate provision addresses S. 1648 and 
directs the Secretary of the Senate to reduce 
the budget authority for airport develop- 
ment and airport planning grants for fiscal 
year 1981 to an amount of not less than nor 
more than $650,000,000. The House provision 
addresses H.R. 6721 and provides for an un- 
specified reduction of $300,000 in budget 
authority below levels authorized in the re- 
ported bill. If the budget authority reduc- 
tions were not realized, the Hovse provis'on 
directs the Clerk of the House to reduce the 
amount obligated for airport development, 
airport planning and noisè coMypar.vii..y 
programs for fiscal year 1981 to no more 
than $725,000,000. 

The Conference substitute follows both the 
Senate and House provisions to reduce the 
budget authority levels in bills that have 
originated in each chamber. The substitute 
limits the amount of grants which the Sec- 
retary may be authorized to make from the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund in fiscal year 
1981 for airport development, airport plan- 
ning, and noise compatibility programs to a 
level of not more than $725,000,000. 

VETERANS’ PROGRAMS (TITLE VII) 

The Committee of Conference concurs with 
the recommendation of the conferees ap- 
pointed for the consideration of matters 
within the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committees of the House and of the 
Senate. That recommendation is as follows: 

Section 401 of Public Law 96-330, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Health-Care Amend- 
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ments of 1980, and section 504 of Public 
Law 96-385, the Veterans’ Disability Com- 
pensation and Housing Benefits Amend- 
ments of 1980, and sections 201, 202, 211, 
and 212, together with section 802(b), and 
title VI of Public Law 96-466, the Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation and Education Amendments 
of 1980, contain provisions that incorporate 
in whole or with modifications all but one 
of the provisions of H.R. 7765 as passed by 
the House (title VII) and the Senate (title 
VIII) and will result in total savings ex- 
ceeding the amounts of savings that each 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs was in- 
structed in the First Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget for Fiscal Year 1981 (H. Con. 
Res. 307) to achieve through recommended 
legislation. 

We thus recommend that the conference 
report contain no provision relating to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committees. 

Also, we note that the enactment of sec- 
tion 401 of Public Law 96-330, limiting the 
circumstances under which certain veterans’ 
oaths of inability to defray medical expenses 
shall be considered conclusive, constitutes 
appropriate disposition of legislation (H.R. 
3475 and S. 759) to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to recover the costs of cer- 
tain non-service-connected care from health 
insurance carriers. 

The following table shows the resolution 
in Public Laws 96-330, 96-385, and 96—466 
of each provision included in the House or 
Senate version of H.R. 7765: 


COMPARISON OF COST SAVING PROVISIONS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE VETERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEES—H.R. 7765 AS PASSED BY HOUSE (TITLE Vil) AND SENATE (TITLE VIII) 


WITH PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 96-330 


{In millions of dollars; fiscal year 1981 savings} 


H.R. 7765 


House (section 
number) 


Budget 
authority 


Out- 


Description of items lays 


Senate (section 
number) 


Budget 
authority 


Disposition of 
items (provisions 
of Public Law 
96 -330, 96-385, 
and 95-466) 


Budget 
autho. ity 


Out- 
lays 


Out- 


lays Description of items 


Disposition of 
items (provisions 
Public Law 
96-330, 96-385 
and 96-466) 


Out- Budget Out- 
lays authority lays 


H.R. 7765 


House (section 
number 


Senate (section 
number) 


Budget 
authority 


Out- Budget 
lays authority 


Limitations on presumption of in- 

ability to defray medical ex- 

1109.1 1109.1 

Limitation on payment of certain 

burial allowances. 383.5 383.5 _ 
Termination (House) or modifica- 

tion (Senate) of flight and cor- 

respondence training - $56.3 556,3 
Debt-collection provision: #116.0 $116.0 
Repeal of PREP authority ~ ug nig 
Limitation on payment of - 

tion and rehabilitation benefits 


to incarcerated persons 46.2 46.0 


7109.1 7109.1 


@) 
1202.3 19 207.9 


4.1 
441.2 


24.1 
447.0 


311.6 
486.9 


11.6 
492.5 


1Sec, 701, A 

3 Sec. 401 of Public Law 96-330, 

3 Sec. 702. y L 

4 Deleted from compromise on Public Law 96-325, 
*Sec. 703, 

t Sec, 802. 

7 Secs. 603 and 604 of Public Law 96-466. 

fg tg and 705, 

’ 


ia Secs, 605 and 606 of Public Law 96-466. 

1 Sec, 706." 

1 Sec, 803. 

u Sec, 601 of Public Law 96-466. 

u Sec. 707 (a), (b), and (c). 

SMALL BUSINESS (TrrLe VIII) 

Section 601 of the House bill acknowledges 
achievement of certain reconciliation savings 
by the House Committee on Small Business 
through the enactment into law of Public 
Law 96-302, the Small Business Development 
Act of 1980. The Senate amendment con- 
tains no comparable provision. 

The Committees on the Budget concur 
that the reconciliation directive relating to 
small business programs has besn satisfied 
by the enactment of Public Law 96-302. 

Accordingly, the Senate recedes. 
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18 Sec, 602 of Public Law 96-466. 


4 Sec. 707(d). 


17 Less than $500,000 (sec. 504 of Public Law 96-385). 


1 Sec, 801 


1 Secs. 2i, 202, 211, 212, and 802(b) of Public Law 96-466 (see note below). 


ec, 804, 
21 Secs. 303 and 325 of Public Law 96-466. 


Note: Title I} of Public Law 96-466 provides a 10-percent increase in GI bill benefits—34 to be 
effective Oct. 1, 1980 (secs. 201, 202, and 802(bX1)) and the remainder Jan. 1, 1981 (secs. 211, 
212, and 802(b)(2)). The savings from the reduction of the increase from 15 to 10 p2rcent ($139,- 
800,000 in budget authority and $145,400,000 in outlays) and the delay in the effective date of 
the increase ($62,500,000 in budget authority and outlays) add up to the amounts Indicated. 


MEDICARE AND MEDICAID RELATED PROVISIONS 
(TITLE IX) 
I. HEALTH PROVISIONS 
1. Home Health Services 
House bill.—The House bill provides medi- 
care coverage for unlimited home health 
visits; eliminates the 3-day prior hospital 
stay requirement under part A of medicare; 
eliminates the $60 deductible for home 
health benefits under part B; includes the 
need for occupational therapy as a qualifying 
criterion for home health benefits; allows 
proprietary home health agencies in states 


without licensure laws to participate in 
medicare; provides authority for the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services to re- 
quire bonding or the establishing of escrow 
accounts to the extent he finds necessary; 
requires the Secretary to establish regional 
intermediaries for home health agencies; and 
requires the Secretary to take several actions 
to achieve the more effective administration 
of the home health benefit. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 
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The conference agreement eliminates the 
special licensing requirement under present 
medicare law relating to proprietary home 
health agencies and the authority of the 
Secretary to establish additional standards 
solely on the basis of the tax status of an 
agency. Thus, under the conference agree- 
ment, if a state has a home health agency 
licensing law, any home health agency, re- 
gardless of its sponsorship, must be licensed 
under that law or be approved by the state 
agency responsible for licensing home health 
agencies as meeting the established require- 
ments (other than requirements relating to 
the tax status of the agency) in order to 
participate as a home health agency in the 
medicare program. 

In requiring the designation of regional 
intermediaries for home health agencies, it 
is not the intent of the conferees that home 
health agencies would be precluded from 
contracting directly with the Health Care 
Financing Administration. 

2. Reciprocal agreements for services fur- 
nished outside the United States 


House bill—The House bill authorizes the 
negotiation of rectprocal agreements with 
other countries for medicare benefits for 
beneficiaries living or traveling outside the 
United States. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

3. Dentists’ services 

House dill.—The House bill provides medi- 
care coverage for services furnished by den- 
tists when the services are of the kinds that 
are covered when furnished by physicians. 
The bill also covers hospital stays where the 
severity of the noncovered dental procedure 
warrants. Routine dental services would con- 
tinue to be noncovered services. 

Senate amendment.—No provision, 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


4. Treatment of plantar warts 
House bill.—The House bill provides medi- 
care coverage for the treatment of plantar 
warts (warts on the feet). 
Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision, 


5. Community mental health centers 


House bill—The House bill provides reim- 
bursement under part B of medicare to com- 
munity mental health centers for up to 15 
outpatient and 60 partial hospitalization 
visits per year under part B of medicare. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement, —The conference 
agreement does not include the House 
provision. 

6. Comprehensive outpatient rehabilitation 

facility services 

House bill.—The House bill covers free- 
standing outpatient rehabilitation facilities 
as providers of services under medicare. 

Senate amendment .—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


7. Optometrists’ services 
House bill—The House bill covers services 
furnished by optometrists related to the con- 
dition of aphakia (absence of the natural 
lens of the eye). 
Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


8. Antigens 


House bill.—The House bill covers antigens 
prepared by one physician and forwarded 
to another for administration to the patient. 
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Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


9. Payment where beneficiary not at fault 


House bdill—The House bill requires the 
Secretary to make medicare payment where 
a beneficiary who required a higher level of 
care was erroneously placed in a part of the 
institution providing a lower level of care. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


10. Flexibility in application of standards to 
to rural hospitals 


House bdill.—The House bill authorizes the 
Secretary to apply the medicare health and 
safety standards applicable to all hospitals 
more flexibly with respect to rural hos- 
pitals where such action will not jeopardize 
patient health and safety. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 
a modification under which the Secretary 
is authorized to provide for a limitation 
on the scope of services to be furnished by 
a hospital consistent with any relaxation or 
waiver of applicable standards. 

11. Certification and utilization review by 
podiatrists 

House bill.—The House bill allows podia- 
trists, acting within the scope of their prac- 
tice, to be recognized as physicians for the 
purpose of physician certification and utili- 
zation review. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 
12. Physician treatment plan for speech 

pathology 

House bill.—The House bill allows a speech 
pathologist to establish the plan of treat- 
ment for speech pathology services. 

Senate amendment —No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

13. Payment for physicians’ services where 
beneficiary has died 

House bill—The House bill authorizes, for 
physicians’ services rendered to a beneficiary 
before his death, payment on the basis of 
an unpaid bill, to the person who has agreed 
to assume legal obligation to pay the 
physician. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

14. Presumed coverage provisions 

House bill—The House bill repeals medi- 
care provisions authorizing, by type of diag- 
nosis, presumed periods of coverage for 
skilled nursing facility and home health serv- 
ices. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

15. Payments to providers of services 

House bill—The House bill (a) repeals 
@ provision of existing law under which 
medicare payments to a provider of services 
are limited to the lower of the provider's 
customary charges or the reasonable cost for 
services to medicare beneficiaries, and (b) 
provides for reimbursement under medicare 
Part B to providers of services on the basis 


of the reasonable cost minus the coinsurance 
amounts charged beneficiaries. 
Senate amendment—No provision. 
Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision on (a) and follows the House pro- 
vision on (b). 
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16. Limit on premium increases due to late 
enroliment 


House bill—The House bill limits the late 
enrollment penalty. under medicare part B 
to a maximum of 30 percent. 

Senate amendment.—No provision, 

Conference agreement.—Ihe conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

17. Reenrollment and open enrollment in 
part B 


House bill—The House bill repeals a pro- 
vision of existing law that permits bene- 
ficiaries to reenroll in medicare Part B only 
once (thus unlimited reenrollment would be 
permitted), and also permits continuous 
open enrollment for individuals who falled 
to enroll at their first opportunity (rather 
than open enrollment only during January 
through March of each year). 

Senate amendment.—wnNo provision. 

Conference agreement. The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 
a modification providing a one-year period 
beginning January 1, 1981, during which 
any State which has not already done so 
could enter into an agreement or modifica- 
tion of an agreement, with the Secretary un- 
der section 1843 of the Social Security Act 
for the enrollment of, and purchase of medi- 
care Part B protection for, eligible individuals 
who are receiving money payments under 
public assistance programs or who are eligible 
for medical assistance under title XIX of 
the Social Security Act. A state currently 
without a buy-in agreement could enter into 
an agreement during 1981 covering both cash 
recipients and persons eligible only for medi- 
cal assistance if it wished to do so. 


18. Chiropractors’ services 


House bill—-The House bill modifies the 
requirement for chiropractic coverage so that 
a subluxation could be demonstrated to exist 
either by an x-ray or other chiropractic clini- 
cal findings. X-rays taken to demonstrate a 
subluxation would be covered. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 


19. Increases in outpatient mental health 
benefits under part B 


House bill—The House bill increases the 
present limit on reimbursement for out- 
patient mental health services from 50 to 80 
percent of reasonable charges, up to $750 in 
program payments per year. The bill also 
covers outpatient services of qualified clini- 
cal psychologists when referred by a phy- 
sician. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement does not include the House 
provision. 


20. Limitation on payments to radiol- 
ogists and pathologists 


House bill.—The House bill limits the spe- 
cial 100 percent reimbursement for radiol- 
ogy and pathology services to physicians ac- 
cepting assignment for all services fur- 
nished to hospital inpatients. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
includes the House provision. 


21. Shortened part B termination period for 
certain individuals whose premiums 
medicaid has ceased to pay 


House bill—The House bill permits an 
individual whose State buy-in coverage for 
part B of medicare has ended to terminate 
such coverage effective with the month 
medicare is notified that coverage is no 
longer wanted, rather than continuing en- 
rollment for as long as 6 months. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 


agreement includes the House provision. 
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22, Outpatient physical therapy services 

House bdill—The House bill increases the 
present $100 yearly limitation on outpatient 
physical therapy services to $500. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement incluaes the House provision. 


23. Reimbursement for blood 

House bill.—The House bill eliminates the 
medicare 3-pint blood deductible. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 
24, Medicare payment liability secondary in 

certain automobile insurance cases 


House bill.—The House bill provides that 
medicare would be the secondary payor in 
any case where the health care services can 
be paid for under an automobile insurance 
policy. As under present law with respect 
to workmen's compensation cases, medicare 
would pay the beneficiary’s claim and re- 
cover the amounts payable from the private 
insurance company when liability for such 
payment is established. 


Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contains a similar provision except 
that (a) medicare would be the secondary 
payor in any case where care can be paid 
for under any liability insurance policy (in- 
cluding an automobile insurance policy) or 
under a no-fault insurance plan; and (b) 
the Secretary is authorized to waive this 
provision if he determines that the proba- 
bility of recovery or the amount involved un- 
der such a policy or plan does not warrant 
the pursuing of the claim. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 


agreement follows the Senate amendment 
with modifications to clarify that the pro- 
vision (a) is also applicable to self-insurance 


plans, and (b) will be administered, with 
respect to the recovery of amounts payable 
under a plan or policy, as provided for in 
the House bill. With respect to no-fault in- 
surance plans, the provision is applicable 
Only to the policies or plans actually held 
by the individuals involved and not to any 
hypothetical policies or plans that an in- 
dividual at one time could have opted, but 
did not ont, to enroll in. 


25. Hospital transfer requirement for skilled 
nursing facility coverage 


House bill—The House bill provides that 
the 14-day period within which a medicare 
beneficiary must be transferred from a hos- 
pital to a skilled nursing facility in order to 
qualify for post-hospital extended care bene- 
fits would be extended to 30 days. The bill 
also extends the period during which bene- 
ficiaries can be readmitted to a skilled nurs- 
ing facility without again meeting the three 
day prior hospitalization requirement. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement——The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


26. Outpatient surgery 


House bill—The House bill requires the 
Secretary to establish a list of procedures 
which, although appropriately performed on 
a hospital inpatient basis, can also be safely 
performed in an ambulatory surgical cen- 
ter. The costs related to the use of the am- 
bulatory surgical center in performing such 
procedures would be covered in full. Medi- 
care would also reimburse 100 percent of the 
physician's reasonable charge when he per- 
forms such procedures in an ambulatory sur- 
gical center or in the outpatient department 
of a hospital, provided the physician agrees 
to accept assignment. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment requires the Secretary to establish lists 
of procedures which can be safely and appro- 
priately performed both on a hospital in- 
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patient basis and in an ambulatory surgical 
center or a physician’s office. The costs related 
to performing procedures in an ambulatory 
surgical center would be covered in full. An 
amount calculated to take account of any 
unusual overhead expenses would be estab- 
lished and paid where a physician performs 
the specified procedures in his office. The 
physician’s fee for performing such proce- 
dures in an ambulatory surgical center, the 
outpatient department of a hospital, or in 
the office would be reimbursed 100 percent 
of the reasonable charge provided tne physi- 
cian agreed to accept assignment. 

Conference agreement.— The conference 
agreement generally follows the Senate 
amendment with modifications. The Secre- 
tary is to establish (a) a list of procedures 
which are frequently performed on a hospital 
inpatient basis but which can be safely per- 
formed in an ambulatory surgical center and 
(b) a list of procedures which are frequently 
performed on a hospital inpatient basis but 
can also be safely performed in a physician's 
office. The purpose of this provision is to 
provide incentives to perform surgical pro- 
cedures on a less costly outpatient basis in 
cases where the need to perform the proce- 
dure is routinely used as justification for 
admission as a hospital inpatient. Accord- 
ingly, it is not expected that the lists estab- 
lished by the Secretary would include. pro- 
cedures which are already generally recog- 
nized as more appropriately (from the stand- 
point of efficient utilization of inpatient 
services) performed on an outpatient basis. 

For those procedures which can be per- 
formed in a physician's office, an amount 
calculated to take account of any unusual 
overhead expense not usually incorporated 
into the professional fee for equipment, sup- 
plies, space, etc., would be established and 
paid in full. This overhead factor is expected 
to be calculated on a prospective basis (and 
periodically updated) utilizing sample sur- 
vey or similar techniques to establish rea- 
sonable estimated overhead allowances for 
each of the listed procedures which take 
account of volume (within reasonable 
limits). The Secretary is expected to recog- 
nize only such additional overhead expenses 
as are not reflected in the customary charges 
of physicians. 

Subject to the conditions discussed below, 
the physician would be reimbursed 100 per- 
cent of the reasonable charge for performing 
the Listed procedures, provided he accepts 
assignment, in an ambulatory surgical cen- 
ter, the outpatient department of a hospital, 
or his office. 

This reimbursement would be authorized 
for procedures performed in the physicians’ 
Offices only where (1) a Professional Stand- 
ards Review Organization is willing, able, 
and has agreed to carry out a review of the 
physician performance of such procedures 
and (2) the physician has agreed to make 
such records available to the PSRO as may 
be determined to be necessary. Further, 
physicians would be relmbursed under this 
section only for those procedures for which 
they have admitting privileges in a hospital 
located in the geographic area in which their 
office is located. 


27. Technical renal disease amendments 


House bill—The House bill authorizes the 
Secretary to enter into agreements with 
approved non-profit organizations to assist 
home dialysis patients in obtaining and 
maintaining dia'ysis equinment; changes the 
reporting date for the renal disease program 
annual report from April 1 to July 1; and 
provides that the State health planning 
agency’s determinaticn, rather than the Sec- 
retary’s, of the need for a new or expanded 
renal facility is conclusive. 

Senate amendment.—wNo provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
fol‘ows the House provisions relating to 
agreements with ncn-profit organizations 
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assisting home dialysis patients and to the 
vhange 10 the reporting Gate for the annual 
renal disease program report; but does not 
include the House provision re.ating to de- 
terminations of the need for a new or ex- 
panded renal facility. 

'Tne conferees recognize that every effort 
should be maae to coorainate renal dialysis 
facility certincation by the Secretary with 
the certificate of need approval process, Ac- 
cordingly, it is expected that the Secretary 
will take apprcpriate steps to inform State 
heaith planning agencies and potential ap- 
plicants of the criteria for certification of 
renal dialysis facilities. 


28. Preadmission diagnostic testing 


House bdill—The House bill provides 100 
percent medicare reimbursement for diag- 
nostic tests administered in the outpatient 
department of a hospital seven days prior to 
the patient’s treatment as a hospital in- 
patient. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for 100 percent reimbursement 
for those diagnostic tests which are desig- 
nated by the Secretary as tests which can be 
performed either on an inpatient or out- 
patient basis if the tests are administered in 
the outpatient department of a hospital 
seven days prior to the patient’s treatment 
as a hospital surgical inpatient. 

Conference agreement——The conference 
agreement follows the House provision with 
an amendment to cover, to the extent practi- 
cable, diagnostic tests administered in a 
physician's office seven days prior to admis- 
sion as an inpatient. The conferees intend 
that, in determining whether coverage for 
diagnostic tests furnished’ in a physician's 
office is feasible, the Secretary is to consider 
whether such an arrangement is administra- 
tively »reetical an? annronriate ~rocedures 
can be established between the part A inter- 
meulary anu tue part B carrier, whether it 
contributes to the economical use of program 
funds, whether adequate protections against 
possible abuse are included, and whether 
there are assurances that the tests are trans- 
ferable and won't be duplicated. 

29. Studies and demonstration projects 

House bill—The House bill provides for 
studies with respect to medicare coverage for 
orthopedic shoes, respiratory therapy, second 
Opinions for surgery, foot care, and home 
health services of dieticians. Demonstration 
projects are authorized with respect to cover- 
age for clinical social workers and nutritional 
therapy for renal patients. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 
an amendment to provide that, where rele- 
vant, any study undertaken under this pro- 
vision should include an evaluation of the 
effects of payments to independent practi- 
tioners on coordination of care, cost, quality, 
organized settings, and utilization of services. 

30. Provider reimbursement review board 


House bdill—The House bill requires the 
Board, when recuested by a provider, to de- 
termine within 30 days whether it has juris- 
diction over an issue brought before it by a 
provider; authorizes the Board to make such 
determinations on its own motion; and au- 
thorizes judicial review without further ad- 
ministrative review where the Board decides 
it lacks jurisdiction. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


31, Access to books and records of subcon- 
tractors 

House bill—The House bill provides that 
medicare reimbursement will include 
amounts paid by providers for services fur- 
nished under contracts with subcontractors 
whose cost or value over 12 months is at 
least $10,000 only if such contracts contain 
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a provision allowing the Secretary or the 
Comptroller General access, upon request, to 
the contract, and the books, documents, and 
records of the subcontractor that are neces- 
sary to verify costs. Such access would need 
to be provided for 3 years after furnishing 
of the services. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 
several modifications: (1) Access to books 
and records would be required for 4 years 
rather than 3 years after furnishing of the 
services; (2) contracts between providers and 
subcontractors would require that if the sub- 
contractor carries out any of the duties under 
the contract through an organization related 
to the subcontractor by common ownership 
or control, the subcontractor’s contract with 
the related organization must provide for 
similar access to books and records; (3) the 
Secretary's request for access to books and 
records must be in writing; and (4) the Sec- 
retary would be required to specify in regu- 
lations the criteria and procedures for seek- 
ing and obtaining access to the relevant 
contracts, books, documents and records. 
(The intent of provisions (3) and (4) is to 
assure that subcontractors will not be sub- 
jected to inappropriate requests.) In addi- 
tion, under the conference agreement, the 
provisions specifying a cost or value of at 
least $10,000 are intended as a measure of 
significant business activity between a pro- 
vider and a single subcontractor (or between 
@ subcontractor and another related subcon- 
tractor), and this measure could not be ap- 
propriately circumvented by entering into a 
series of smaller contracts each of which is 
for less than $10,000. The conferees would 
further note that, in the event a subcontrac- 
tor or a related organization does not include 
the required provision in contracts to which 
this provision is applicable, or if they refuse 
to provide access under such provision, the 
Secretary or Comptroller General could, in 
addition to any other remedies available to 
them, initiate legal action against such sub- 
contractor or organizations as intended third 
party beneficiaries. 


32. Medicare coverage of pneumococcal 
vaccine and its administration 


House bdill—The House bill authorizes 
medicare reimbursement for pneumococcal 
vaccine and its administration with no ap- 
plicable deductible or coinsurance. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement does not include the House 
provision. 


33. Expanded membership of professional 
standards review organizations 

House bill—The House bill authorizes each 
PSRO to offer membership, at its own op- 
tion, to nonphysician health professionals 
who hold independent hospital admitting 
privileges. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


34, Registered nurse and dentist membership 
on statewide council advisory group 


House bill.—The House bill provides that 
at least one registered professional nurse and 
one dentist must be included in the mem- 
bership of the advisory group to each State- 
wide PSRO Council. 

Senate amendment—No provision. 

Conference agreement—-The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


35. Nonphysician membership on National 

Professional Standards Review Council 

House bdill—The House bill expands the 
membership of the National Council to in- 
clude a dentist, a registered professional 
nurse and one other nonphysician health 
professional representing the recognized an- 
cillary health care disciplines. 
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Senate bill.—No provision. 
Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


36. Efficiency in delegated review 
House bdill—The House bill authorizes 
PSRO’s to delegate review functions to hos- 
pitals only if the hospital demonstrates a 
capacity to carry out the required reviews 
efficiently and 


effectively, 

fashion. 
Senate amendment.—No provision. 
Conference agreement—The conference 

agreement includes the House provision. 


37. Required activities of PSRO’s 


House bill_—The House bill provides that, 
in order to obtain full designation, a con- 
ditionally designated PSRO must be satis- 
factorily conducting reviews of inpatient 
services provided by hospitals in its area, 
except that review of ancillary services is 
not required. (The House bill eliminates the 
requirement of present law that a PSRO 
must be reviewing outpatient hospital serv- 
ices and long-term care services to be fully 
designated.) The bill also directs the Sec- 
retary to establish a program for the evalu- 
ation of the cost-effectiveness of PSRO re- 
view of particular types of services and au- 
thorizes the Secretary to require PSRO’'s to 
conduct review of additional types of serv- 
ices only where such review has been found 
to be cost-effective or yields other signifi- 
cant benefits. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.——The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 
38. Response of PSRO’s to Freedom of In- 

formation Act Requests 


House bill—The House bill provides that 
no PSRO will be required to make available 
any records pursuant to a request under the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) until 
180 days after the entry of a final court order 
requiring such disclosure. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House provision with 
a modification under which a PSRO will not 
be required to make records available pur- 
suant to an FOIA request until the later of: 
(1) one year after the entry of a final court 
order requiring such disclosure, or (2) the 
last date of the Congress during which the 
court order was entered. The intent of the 
conference agreement on this provision is 
not to make moot or otherwise reflect con- 
gressional intent with respect to any cases 
on the issue of PSRO disclosure of infor- 
mation under the FOIA now pending be- 
fore the courts, but rather to provide time 
for the Congress to have the benefit of full 
Judicial consideration of the issue. 


39. Consultation by PSRO’s with health care 
practitioners 


House bill.—tIn lieu of the present require- 
ment of formal advisory groups of health 
care practitioners to individual PSRO’s, the 
House bill authorizes the Secretary to estab- 
lish more flexible guidelines to assure appro- 
priate operational PSRO consultation with 
representatives of all health care disciplines. 

Senate amendment,.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

40. Review of routine hospital admission 
services and preoperative stays by PSRO’s 

House bdill—The House bill authorizes 
PSRO's to focus preadmission review on those 
areas of relatively frequent overutilization— 
particulary routine hospital admission serv- 
ices and excessive preoperative stays—to as- 
sure that program payments are made only 
when routine tests and long preoperative 
stays for elective conditions are medically 
appropriate. The House bill also authorizes 
the Secretary to direct a PSRO to conduct 
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such reviews where the Secretary determines 
they can be made on a timely, cost-effective 
basis. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contains a similar provision directing 
PSRO's to give priority to the review of rou- 
tine hospital admission services and pre- 
operative stays. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


41. Study of PSRO norms, standards, and 
criteria 


House bill—The House bill requires the 
Secretary to conduct, in consultation with 
the National Council, a nationwide study of 
the differences in PSRO norms and to report 
the findings to Congress within one year of 
enactment. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


42. Nonprofit hospital philanthropy 


House bill—The House bill provides that 
grants, gifts, and income from endowments, 
whether restricted by the donor or not (as 
well as certain income from philanthropic 
gifts and other funds) shall not be deducted 
from operating costs of nonprofit hospitals 
in determining reimbursement under the 
medicare, medicaid and Maternal and Child 
Health programs. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement modifies the House provision to 
specify that the following items shall not be 
deducted from the operating costs of non- 
profit hospitals in determining reimburse- 
ment amounts: (1) grants, gifts or endow- 
ments, and the income therefrom, which 
have not been designated by the donor for 
paying any specific operating costs; (2) 
governmental grants or similar payments, 
under the terms of which the grant or pay- 
ment is not available for use as operating 
funds; and (3) the proceeds from the sale or 
mortgage of any real estate or other capital 
assets which the hospital acquired through 
gift or grant and which, under the terms of 
the gift or grant, are not available for use as 
operating funds (except for recovery of the 
avpropriate share of depreciation when gains 
or losses are realized from the disposal of de- 
preciable assets.) 

In determining reimbursement amounts, 
the Secretary would continue to have author- 
ity not to deduct from operating costs cer- 
tain types of donor-designated gifts and 
grants (including government grants) if he 
or sve determines that it would be in the best 
interest of needed health care not to make a 
deduction with respect to such types of 
grants or gifts. Tt is intended the exemption 
currently contained in regulations relating 
to family practice training grants would be 
continued. 

It is the intent of the conference com- 
mittee that the prohibition against deduct- 
ing gifts, grants, endowments, and income 
therefrom, shall apply indirectly as well as 
directly and preclude the Secretary from tak- 
ing into account the presence of charitable 
funds generated from gifts, grants or endow- 
ments which have not been designed by the 
donor for paying any s~ecific o~eratine costs 
as a reason for denying any reimbursable ex- 
pense, such as interest expense. 

43. Consultative services for skilled nursing 
facilities 

House bdill—The House bill reveals the 
provision of present law under which the 
State agency resvonsible for determining 
skilled nursing facility comriiance with 
medicare’s conditions of participation may 
furnish consultative services to help the fa- 
cility achieve or maintain compliance with 
the conditions of participation. 
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Senate amendment,—No provision. 
Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 


vision. 
44, Study of need for dual participation of 
skilled nursing facilities 
House bdill—The House bill requires the 
Secretary to conduct a study of the reasons 
for the present scarcity of skilled nursing 
home beds, including the extent to which 
existing law and regulations discourage dual 
participation of skilled nursing facilities in 
the medicare and medicaid programs, and to 
report the results of the study to Congress 
within one year after enactment. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provisions. 


45. Alternative to decertification of long- 
term care facilities out of compliance with 
conditions of participation; look behind 
authority 
House bill—The House bill authorizes the 

Secretary and State medicaid agencies to 

deny reimbursement for services furnished 

by a skilied nursing facility or an intermedi- 
ate care facility for all medicare and med- 
icaid beneficiaries admitted to the facility 
after the date the Secretary determines that 
such facility is substantially out of compli- 
ance with the conditions of participation. 
This intermediate sanction would be applica- 
ble as an alternative to decertification only 
in the case of a facility whose deficiencies 
do not immediately jeopardize the health 
and safety of patients; where patient health 
and safety is jeopardized, the Secretary and 
the State agency are required to take action 
to decertify the facility simultaneously with 
application of the more limited sanction. 
(The provision requires the Secretary to pro- 
vide public notification to potentially af- 
fected beneficiaries of the date of the sanc- 
tion and the fact that no benefits will be 
payable on behalf of a beneficiary admitted 
to the facility after that date.) In addition, 
this provision authorizes the Secretary to 

“look behind” a State’s survery of an SNF 

or ICF and, where the Secretary finds that 

a facility does not meet the conditions of 

participation, to terminate that facility’s 

participation in medicaid. 
Senate amendment.—No provision. 
Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 

a modification limiting the Secretary's au- 

thority to “look behind” a State’s survey of 

a SNF or ICF to situations in which the 

Secretary has cause to question the adequacy 

of the State's determination. It is under- 

stood that cause for questioning the State’s 
determination could include the general per- 
formance of the State system or complaints 
by residents, relatives, advocates or others 
about the quality of care or conditions in 
the facility. Under the Conference agree- 
ment it is intended that Federal financial 
participation could be continued with re- 
spect to medicaid patients of a facflity decer- 
tified by the Secretary during such reason- 
able time as is required to effect the trans- 
fer of medicaid patients from the facility. 

Further, the conferees note that it is not 

the intention of this provision to alter the 

access to a full evidentiary hearing before 
decertification of a facility occurs, as pro- 
vided under current law. 
46. Lije safety code requirements 

House bill—The House bill repeals the re- 

quirement that skilled nursing facilities 
must be in compliance with the 1973 edition 
of the Life Safety Code of the National Fire 
Protection Association and authorizes the 
Secretary to determine in regulations when 
facilities are to be required to meet the pro- 
visions of revised editions of the Code, tak- 
ing into account the capabilities of facilities 
and State survey agencies to accommodate 
the revisions. 
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Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement incluaes the House provision with 
a modification to provide that facilities 
which are in compliance with the Life Safety 
Code provisions of present law (and for so 
long as such compliance is maintained) will 
be considered to be in compliance with the 
requirements imposed in regulations with 
respect to the Liie Safety Code provisions. 


47. Criminal standards for certain medicare- 
and medicaiu-relaied crimes 


House bill—The House bill provides that 
the criminal penalties under present law for 
the solicits tion, payment or receipt of remu- 
neration for referring a medicare or medicaid 
patient or in return for purchasing, leasing 
or ordering any supply or service covered 
under medicare or medicaid will be appli- 
cable where such conduct is undertaken 
knowingly or willfully. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


48. Exclusion of health care professionals 
convicted of medicare- or medicaid-related 
crimes. 


House bill—The House bill broadens the 
exclusion under present law from partici- 
pation in medicare and medicaid of practi- 
tioners convicted of program-related crimes 
so as to apply this provision to all other 
categories of health professionals. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision with 
& modification that would make the proyi- 
sion applicable to the program under Title 
XX of the Social Security Act. 


49. Requirements concerning reporting of 
financial interest 


House bdill—The House bill amends the 
financial reporting requirements of present 
law (under which reporting of all interests of 
5 percent or more of any obligations secured 
by the entity is required) to provide that an 
entity must report only those individual in- 
terests in mortgages or other obligations 
equal to at least $25,000 or 5 percent of the 
entity's total assets. 

Senate bill—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


50. Withholding of Federal share of payments 
to medicaid providers to recover medicare 
overpayments 
House bill—The House bill authorizes the 

Secretary to withhold the Federal share of 
medicaid payments from providers and 
physicians in order to recover medicare over- 
payments where such overpayments cannot 
be recovered through the medicare program 
either because the provider is. participating 
in medicare at a minimal level or the physi- 
clan no longer accepts assignment for medi- 
care claims. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

51. Hospital providers of long-term care 

services (“swing-beds”) 

House bill.—The House bill authorizes the 
Secretary to enter into an agreement with 
any participating hospital, for reimburse- 
ment purposes, to permit the hospital to use 
its beds on & “swing-basis” as acute or long- 
term care beds as needed (reimbursement in 
such cases would reflect the lower cost of 
less than acute care). 

Where a hopsital does not have a “swing- 
bed” agreement, payment would be made at 
the same rate otherwise payable to a_ par- 
ticipating swing-bed hospital for a long-term 
care patient who cannot be transferred be- 
cause of the unavailability of a long-term 
care bed if the hospital’s occupancy rate is 
below 80 percent and the hospital could ob- 
tain a certificate of need to provide long-term 


care services. 
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Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for reimbursement to hospi- 
tals at the SNF or ICr rates (as may be ap- 
propriate) for patients in the hospital who 
are determined to need non-acute services 
rather than hospital services and where no 
long-term care bed is available in the locality. 
This limitation would not apply In geograph- 
ic areas where the planning agencies certify 
that there is no excess of hospital beds and 
there is a shortage of long-term care beds. 
The bill also provides medicare reimburse- 
ment (with no deductible or coinsurance) 
for inpatient detoxification services in free- 
standing facilities meeting health and safety 
standaras. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement follows the swing-bed provisions 
or the House bill with modifications so as to 
limit the availability of swing-bed agree- 
ments to rural hospitals of 50 beds or less, 
and to provide for swing-bed demonstration 
projects for large and urban hospitals. 

Similarly, the conference agreement fol- 
lows the House bill provisions relating to re- 
imbursement for inappropriate inpatient 
hospital services with modifications so as to 
provide that where a beneficiary who no 
longer requires acute hospital services must 
remain in the hospital because no long-term 
care bed is available in the community, the 
hospital will be reimbursed a daily rate equal 
to the adjusted average medicaid SNF rate 
in the State for persons needing SNF services, 
and for purposes of medicaid at the ICF rate 
for those patients. (It should be noted that 
where a State has developed a system of ad- 
justments in its long-term care rates—for 
example, to distinguish between urban and 
rural settings—such adjusted rates could be 
used for purposes of reimbursement under 
this section where appropriate.) The reduced 
level of reimbursement would not apply 
where a hospital's annual occupancy rate Is 
equal to or greater than 80 percent. In deter- 
mining the occupancy rates of public hospi- 
tals under common ownership where patients 
can be transferred among the related insti- 
tutions, the rates can be combined (with the 
approval of the Secretary) for purposes of 
this occupancy test. Two years after enact- 
ment of this legislation, the computation of 
occupancy rates shall be adjusted, to the ex- 
tent feasible, to exclude from the computa- 
tion those long-term care patients who 
should not be in the hospital, 

With respect to the coverage of freestand- 
ing detoxification facility services, the con- 
ference agreement follows the Senate amend- 
ment with modifications so as to limit cov- 
erage to alcohol detoxification; to provide 
for studies and demonstration projects on 
alcoholism rehabilitation, drug detoxifica- 
tion and incentives for the use of lower-cost 
free standing detoxification facilities; and to 
clarify that medicare payment for inpatient 
detoxification services furnished by partic- 
Ipating hospitals to the extent appropriately 
required and provided would continue to be 
made as under present law, without regard 
to the availability of free-standing, detoxifi- 
cation facilities. 

52, Coordinated audits under the Social 

Security Act 

House bill—The House bill provides for 
coordinated audits under medicare and 
medicaid, and directs the Secretary to evalu- 
ate the feasibility of creating a single coordi- 
nated appeal process to adjudicate disputes 
arising under coordinated audits. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment includes @ similar provision with re- 
spect to coordinated audits under medicare 
and medicaid. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 
53. Demonstration projects relating to the 

training of AFDC recipients as home health 

aides 

House bill—The House bill requires the 
Secretary to enter into agreements with up 
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to 12 States for the purpose of conducting 
demonstration_projects for the training and 
AFDC recipients as home 


employment of 
health aides. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. It is the 
conferees’ intent that in selecting the States 
for purposes of these demonstrations, the 
Secretary give priority to those States which 
have demonstrated active interest in and 
support for the concept embodied in this 
provision. (Among the States which have 
demonstrated such active interest and sup- 
port are California, Georgia, Hawaii, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New Mexico and New York.) 
It is expected that the Secretary will help 12 
States to develop effective demonstration 
projects and will request an increase in the 
number of States that may participate if, 
in the Secretary’s judgment, the experience 
with the Initial demonstrations warrants such 
action. Projects shall be inclusive of entire 
States, or parts of States, depending on the 
plans proposed by the States; and the num- 
ber of participants in each State is expected 
to vary as training and placement opportuni- 
ties develop over time. Consistent with re- 
sponsible administration, the conferees ex- 
pect that the Secretary will act expeditiously 
in implementing this program with a mini- 
mum of regulatory delay and a maximum of 
formal and informal cooperative effort with 
applicant States. In any event, the conferees 
expect. that any necessary guidelines (or pro- 
posed regulations) will be issued no later 
than April 1, 1981, and that the opportunity 
to begin demonstration projects in some 
States by July 1, 1981 will be made available 
to those States willing to expeditiously un- 
dertake them. 

54. Quality assurance programs for clinical 
laboratories 


House bill.—The House bill extends to De- 
cember 31, 1980, the Secretary's authority to 
conduct a program to determine the pro- 
ficiency of clinical laboratory personnel who 
do not meet formal educational] requirements, 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement,—The conference 
agreement includes the House proyision, with 
an extension through December 31, 1981. 


55. Reimbursement of clinical laboratories 
under medicare and medicaid 


House dill—The House bill limits program 
recognition of markups of bills from phy- 
sicians for services performed by independ- 
ent clinical laboratories; payment to a phy- 
sician in such cases would be limited to the 
lesser of the reasonable charge of the labora- 
tory or the amount actually charged the phy- 
Sicilian, plus a nominal fee for physician 
handling of the specimen. The House bill 
also authorizes State medicaid agencies to 
purchase clinical laboratory services through 
competitive bidding on a demonstration basis 
during a 3-year period beginning October 1, 
1980. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill with re- 
spect to physician billings for clinical labora- 
tory services; and does not include the House 
provision relating to the purchase of labora- 
tory services by State medicaid agencies. 


56. Reimbursement oj physicians’ services in 
teaching hospitals 

House bill.—The House bill repeals pro- 

visions of existing law that were added by 

section 227 of P.L. 92-603 under which phy- 

sicilans' services furnished in teaching hos- 


pitals are to be treated under medicare as 
hospital services reimbursable on a reason- 
able cost basis, except where a hospital had 
traditionally billed for physicians’ services on 
a charge basis.and where the hospital's pa- 
tients could be considered “private patients.” 
The House bill retains the section 227 pro- 
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visions of existing law under which a teach- 
ing hospital and all its physicians may elect 
to be paid on the basis of reasonable cost. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House provision by 
repealing the amendments made by section 
227 of P.L. 92-603 except for the provisions 
allowing cost reimbursement for physicians’ 
services to a hospital with an approved teach- 
ing program if the hospital and all its physi- 
cians so elect. 

In addition, the conference agreement al- 
lows reimbursement on a charge basis under 
medicare part B for the services of a phy- 
sician in a teaching hospital only if specified 
conditions are met: 

(a) The physician renders sufficient per- 
sonal and identifiable physician services to 
the patient to exercise full, personal con- 
trol over the management of the portion of 
the case for which the payment is sought and 


(b) The services are of the same character 
as the services the physician furnishes to 
patients not entitled to benefits under medi- 
care, and 


(c) At least 25 percent of the hopsital’s 
nonmedicare patients pay all or a substan- 
tial part of charges (other than nominal 
charges) for such services. (In general, the 
conferees intend that a substantial part of 
the charges be interpreted as at least 50 per- 
cent; however, amounts paid by medicaid 
would be deemed to meet the “substantial” 
test.) 

In specifying the requirements in (a) and 
(b), above, the intention of the conferees 
is to permit payment on a charge basis only 
where the physician is the patient’s “at- 
tending physician.” The conferees endorse 
(without intending to prohibit reasonable 
changes in the future) the attending physi- 
cian requirements (a portion of which is 
reproduced below) contained in the existing 
HHS policy instruction, Intermediary Letter 
372. 

“To be the ‘attending physician’ for an 
entire period of hospital care, the teaching 
physician must as a minimum: 

“a. review the patient's history, the record 
of examinations and tests in the institution, 
and make frequent reviews of the patient's 
progress; and 

“b. personally examine the patient; and 

“ce. confirm or revise the diagnosis and de- 
termine the course of treatment to be fol- 
lowed; and 

“d. either perform the physician’s services 
required by the patient or supervise the 
treatment so as to assure that appropriate 
services are provided by interns, residents, 
or others and that the care meets a proper 
quality level; and 

“e. be present and ready to perform any 
service performed by an attending physician 
in a nonteaching setting when a major sur- 
gical procedure or a complex or dangerous 
medical procedure is performed; for the 
physician to be an “attending physician” 
his presence as an attending physician must 
be necessary (not superfluous as where. 
for example, the resident performing the 
procedure is fully qualified to do so) from 
the medical standpoint; and 

“f. be recognized by the patient as his 
personal physician and be personally re- 
sponsible for the continuity of the patient's 
care, at least throughout the period of hos- 
pitalization.” 

Where there is an attending physician- 
patient relationship, as determined pursuant 
to the above requirements, the customary 
charges for the services rendered by the at- 
tending physician shall be determined in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary 
which take into account the factors cited 
below: 

(i) in the case of a physician who has a 
substantial practice outside the teaching 
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setting, the medicare carrier shall take into 
account the amounts the physician charges 
for similar services in the physician's outside 
practice; 


Gi) in the case of a physician who does 
not have such a practice as described in 
clause (i), if the physician, hospital, or other 
appropriate billing entity has established one 
or more schedules of charges for medical and 
surgical services, the carrier shall base reim- 
bursement on the greater of— 


(a) the charges (other than nominal 
charges) which are most frequently col- 
lected in full or substantial part from the pa- 
tients of the hospital who are not entitled to 
benefits under this title, or 


(b) the mean of the charges (other than 
nominal) collected in full or substantial part 
from such patients. 


Where a physician does not qualify for re- 
imbursement under part A for his services 
as an attending physician and where the 
physician elects not to be paid under one 
of the above payment procedures, the carrier 
shall base reimbursement on that portion of 
the physician's compensation from the hos- 
pital which is for services to patients deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations gov- 
erning reimbursement for the services of 
hospital-based physicians. 


The conferees intend (without precluding 
reasonable changes in the future) that in 
determining the amount payable on a charge 
basis under medicare part B for services of 
physicians in teaching hospitals, the policies 
contained in Intermediary Letter 372 should 
be generally followed where these are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the con- 
ference agreement. 

The conferees are concerned that existing 
reimbursement principles on primary care 
internship or residency programs may work 
at cross purposes with some provisions of 
the Public Health Service Act programs 
which seek to encourage primary care train- 
ing. The conferees encourage the Secretary 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, in consultation with the Public 
Health Service and the Health Care Financ- 
ing Administration, to study this issue and 
to provide the appropriate committees of 
Congress with recommendations for admin- 
istrative or statutory changes, estimates of 
costs to government which would be in- 
curred by these changes, and the impact of 
these changes on primary care teaching 
programs. 

57. Demonstration projects for requiring 
second opinions for certain elective surgi- 
cal procedures under medicare and medic- 
aid; application of informed consent to 
certain demonstration projects 


House bill_—The House bill authorizes 
demonstrations to determine the cost-effec- 
tiveness and appropriateness of mandating 
second opinions, with 100 percent reimburse- 
ment, for certain elective surgical proce- 
dures; and also provides that no beneficiary 
shall be required to participate in such a 
demonstration unless he or she has given 
informed consent. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement does not include the House 
provision. 


58. Continued use of demonstration project 
reimbursement systems 
House bill——The House bill requires medi- 
care to continue to reimburse hospitals 10- 
cated in a State which has been conducting 
a cost containment demonstration In ac- 
cordance with the system used in the State's 
demonstration when the demonstration 
project ends, provided the State program 
meets certain tests of effectiveness in con- 
trolling costs and the State elects to con- 
tinue the reimbursement system. 
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Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill with modi- 
fications to provide: (1) that the Secretary 
is authorized but not required to continue 
participating in the State's reimbursement 
system until such time as the State's reim- 
bursement system is no longer applicable to 
all third-party payors or no longer meets 
the required tests of effectiveness in con- 
trolling costs, except thet in the case of any 
State which has had a cost containment 
demonstration project reimbursement sys- 
tem in continuous operation since July 1, 
1977 (as in the case, for example, of the State 
of Maryland) the Secretary is required to 
provide for the continuation of medicare 
reimbursement in accordance with the 
State’s reimbursement system until the 
Secretary determines that the State’s reim- 
bursement system is no longer applicable to 
all third party payors or no longer meets 
the required tests of effectiveness in con- 
trolling costs; and (2) the Secretary may 
establish no more than six Statewide medi- 
care hospital reimbursement demonstration 
projects, including in this limitation any 
such projects initiated before the enactment 
of this legislation. 


59. Reimbursement for health maintenance 
organizations (HMO’s) 

House bill—The House bill permits reim- 
bursement to HMO's on the basis of a pro- 
spectively determined per capita amount 
equal to 5 percent of the cost of providing 
medicare benefits to beneficiaries outside the 
HMO; the difference between the HMO's com- 
munity rate and medicare reimbursement 
would be returned to beneficiaries as addi- 
tional benefits. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

60. Temporary delay in periodic interim 

payments (PIP) 

House bill—The House bill amends the 
PIP procedure for hospitals, under which 
hospitals may receive periodic interim pay- 
ments from medicare which are not directly 
tied to the receipt of bills, to provide for 
one-time deferral during the last month of 
Fiscal Year 1981 of amounts equal to three 
weeks of medicare payments. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment contains a comparable provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

61. Criteria for determining reasonable cost 
of hospital services 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment specifies in detail a new reimbursement 
method for routine operating costs of hospi- 
tals and establishes a Health Facilities Costs 
Commission to recommend reimbursement 
refinements. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 

62. Payments to promote closing and con- 
version of underutilized facilities 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for reimbursement for capital- 
related and increased operating costs as- 
sociated with closing or conversion to ap- 
proved use of underutilized beds or services 
in hospitals. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement docs not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 

63. Apportionment of provider costs 

House bii?—No provision. 

Senate uriendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for the retention, through 
March 1981, of the 814 percent routine nurs- 
ing salary cost differential. Beginning April 1, 
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1981, the bill prohibits reasonable cost reim- 
bursement exceeding the proportional share 
of cost (such as the 8! percent differential) 
unless the Comptroller General, with the 
Secretary's agreement, justifies a higher share 
in particular circumstances for certain facill- 
ties. The Comptroller General would report 
to the Secretary before October 1, 1981, on 
the results of a study on the extent to which 
higher payments are justified. After Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, any higher payments found justi- 
fied could be made, retroactive to April 1, 
1981. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate 
provision. 


64. Criteria for determining reasonable charge 
for physicians’ services 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment requires statewide median charges to 
be calculated for physicians’ services in addi- 
tion to local prevailing charges. No local pre- 
vailing charge would be increased, in the 
annual update, to the extent that it exceeded 
the statewide median by more than one third. 
In localities designated as physician shortage 
areas, & new physician could establish his 
customary charges at the “prevailing” level 
(Le., generally, at the 75th, rather than the 
50th, percentile) of customary charges in the 
locality. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate 
provision. 

65. Procedures for determining reasonable 
cost and reasonable charge 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment excludes from reimbursement under 


medicare, medicaid and maternal and child 


health programs any element of a cost or 
charge which represents a commission, find- 
er's fee, or rental or lease which is based on a 
percentage or similar arrangement. Excep- 
tions are provided for certain percentage 
arrangements in customary commercial prac- 
tice; and for hospital-based physician ar- 
rangements if reimbursement does not ex- 
ceed an amount that would be reasonably 
paid under an appropriate relative value 
scale. Within two years of enactment, the 
Secretary is to report recommendations on 


“hospital-based physician reimbursement. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate 
provision. 

66. Limitation on reasonable cost and rea- 

sonable charge for outpatient services 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment requires the Secretary to establish by 
regulation limits on costs or charges for out- 
patient services provided by hospitals, com- 
munity health centers or clinics and physi- 
clans utilizing these facilities. Limits are to 
be based on reasonableness of these costs or 
charges in relation to reasonable charges of 
physicians in same area for similar services 
provided in their offices. 

House bill.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 

67. Home health agency reimbursement 

limits 

House bill—No provision. 

Senate amendment—tThe Senate amend- 
ment would limit medicare home health re- 
imbursement to the 75th percentile of 
weighted average per visit costs. Also, skilled 
nursing and home health aide visit reim- 
bursement would be limited to amounts per 
visit not exceeding medicaid per diem rates 
in the State for skilled nursing facility serv- 
ices. 

Reimbursement would be provided for an 
initial patient assessment visit, and required 
supervisory visite would be reimbursable as 
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home health aide visits (but not counted to- 
ward any limit on number of covered visits). 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
does not include the Senate provision. 

68. Determination of reasonable charge 

House bill——No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for medicare reasonahle 
charges to be determined based on the fee 
schedules in effect as of the date the medical 
service was rendered rather than the date 
the medicare claim is processed. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the Senate provision. 

II. MEDICAID—ONLY PROVISIONS 


1, Reimbursement under medicaid for serv- 

ices furnished by nurse midwives 

House bill—The House bill requires States 
to provide coverage under their medicaid 
programs for services furnished by a nurse 
midwife which oe or she is legally author- 
aaa to perform under State law or regula- 

on. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 

2. Continuing medicaid eligibility jor certain 
individuals by disregarding certain in- 
voluntary increases in income 
House bill_—The House bill requires States, 

in determining the continuing eligibility of 

beneficiaries of their medicaid programs, to 
exclude from the calculation of an individ- 
ual’s income any cost-of-living or annual in- 
crease in Social Security, Veterans’, Railroad 

Retirement, or Civil Service Retirement bene- 

a annuities, pensions, or other compensa- 

tion. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

3. Limitation on medicaid eligibility for in- 

dividuals who dispose of resources 

House bill—The House bill authorizes 
States, under their medicaid programs, to 
delay eligibility for coverage for specified pe- 
tiods of time (up to 24 months, depending 
upon the amount transferred) if, within 2 
years preceding application for coverage, an 
individual had disposed of resources with an 
uncompensated value of $6,000 or more for 
the purpose of establishing medicaid eligi- 
bility. The House bill also authorizes States 
to recover from the individual to whom re- 
sources are transferred for less than current 
market value the lesser of (1) the medicaid 
payments provided during the period of in- 
eligibility to the person who transferred the 
assets, or (2) the amount by which the un- 
compensated value of the resources exceeds 
$6,000. 

Senate amendment.—No provision specific 
to medicaid. (See Item 1, Public Assistance 
Provisions, relating to limitations on SSI 
eligibility for individuals who transfer re- 
sources.) 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

4. Adjustment of dollar limitation and elimi- 
nation of special limitation on medicaid 
payments to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, the Northern Mariana 
Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 
House bill—The House bill increases the 

ceilings on Federal medicaid matching pay- 

ments in fiscal year 1980 to Puerto Rico, and 
in fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for Puerto Rico, 

Guam, and the Virgin Islands. The House bill 

also provides for an adjustment in these cell- 

ings in subsequent fiscal years by a percent 
equal to the percentage increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index, and for the determination 
of the Federal medicaid matching rates in 
these Jurisdictions on the same basis as in 
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other States. The House bill further author- 
izes participation in medicaid by the 
Northern Mariana Islands, American Samos, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, with Federal matching payments sub- 
ject to an annual ceiling with adjustments 
for inflation. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 


5. Extension of increased funding for long- . 


term care facility inspectors under medic- 
aid 


House bill—The House bill extends from 
September 30, 1980, through September 30, 
1983 the 100 percent Federal matching rate 
for the costs of training and compensating 
State personnel responsible for conducting 
inspections of skilled nursing facilities and 
intermediate care facilities participating in 
medicaid to assure compliance with health 
and safety standards. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the House pro- 
vision. 

6. Extension of increased funding jor State 
medicaid fraud control units 


House bill.—The House bill authorizes 
Federal matching payments to the States 
for the costs of establishing and operating 
medicaid fraud control units meeting speci- 
fied requirements at the rate of 90 percent 
for the initial 3-year period and 75 percent 
thereafter, subject to a quarterly limitation 
of the higher of $125,000 or one-quarter of 
one percent of total medicaid expenditures 
in the State in the previous quarter. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


7. Change in calendar quarter for which sat- 
isfactory utilization review must be shown 
to receive waiver of medicaid reduction 


House bill—The House bill prohibits the 
Secretary from assessing financial penalties 
against the States for failure to meet the 
requirements of medicaid law regarding uti- 
lization review of long-term services in insti- 
tutional settings for periods prior to Janu- 
ary, 1978. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement includes the House provision. 


8. Expected recovery for certain disallowed 
medicaid claims 


House bill—The House bill provides for 
recovery by the Secretary of Federal match- 
ing payments for State medicaid expendi- 
tures which are disallowed on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1980 by offsetting payments to the 
State which occur subsequent to the final 
notice of disallowance. The House bill re- 
quires the Secretary to give a preliminary 
notice to the State of the intention to dis- 
allow payments at least 30 days prior to the 
date of the final notice of disallowance. If, 
upon conclusion of all appeals, the Secre- 
tary'’s disallowance is overturned, the House 
bill provides that the State be paid the 
amount disallowed plus interest (at a rate 
based on the average of the bond equivalent 
of the weekly 90-day Treasury bill auction 
rates during such period). 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for recovery by the Secretary 
of Federal matching payments for State 
medicaid expenditures which are disallowed 
on or after enactment by offsetting payments 
to the State which occur subsequent to the 
disallowance. If, upon conclusion of all ap- 
peals, the Secretary’s disallowance is over- 
turned, the Senate amendment provides that 
the amount disallowed be returned to the 
State with Interest (at a rate equal to that 
on obligations issued for purchase by the 
Federal Hospital Insurance Trust Fund). 


* medical 
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Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill with a 
modification that authorizes States, after a 
final notice of disallowance by the Secretary, 
to retain Federal matching payments for all 
disallowed expenditures until the conclusion 
of the administrative appeals process, If the 
final administrative determination upholds 
the Secretary’s disallowance, the conference 
agreement provides that the State must re- 
turn the Federal payments to the Secretary, 
with interest (at a rate based on the average 
of the bond equivalent of the weekly 90-day 
Treasury bill auction rates during such 
period). With respect to notices of disallow- 
ance issued during fiscal year 1981, the States 
would be subject to interest penalties for 
no more than 12 months, regardless of the 
amount of time required to conclude the ad- 
ministrative appeals process. With respect to 
notices of disallowance issued after fiscal 
year 1981, the maximum period for which a 
State would be subject to interest penalties 
would be six months. In limiting the amount 
of interest recoverable by the Secretary in 
this manner, the conferees intend that the 
Secretary expedite the processing of State 
appeals from notices of disallowance. The 
provision is effective for disallowances of ex- 
penditures for services rendered on or after 
October 1, 1980. 


9. Access to and purchase of medicaid 
services 


House bill.—No provision. (See description 
of item 55, Reimbursement of Clinical Lab- 
oratories under Medicare and Medicaid, un- 
der the House bill, relating to the purchase 
of laboratory services under medicaid.) 

Senate amendn:ent—The Senate amend- 
ment deletes the provision in current medic- 
aid law that entitles beneficiaries to obtain 
assistance from any Institution, 
agency, community pharmacy, or person 
qualified to perform the covered service and 
instead authorizes States to limit or restrict 
beneficiary choice of institutional providers 
(including clinics), laboratory services, and 
medical devices. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, such limitations or restrictions must 
be cost-effective, assure reasonable access to 
services, and avoid a substantially adverse 
effect on access to hospitals with graduate 
medical education programs. 


Conference agreement.—The conference* 


agreement does not include the Senate 


provision. 

10. Reimbursement rates under medicaid for 
skilled nursing and intermediate care 
facilities 
House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment deletes the requirement in current law 
that SNFs and ICFs participating in the 
medicaid program be reimbursed on a rea- 
sonable cost-related basis ana substitutes 
the requirement that States reimburse SNF 
and ICF services at rates that are reasonable 
and adequate to meet the costs which must 
be incurred by efficiently and economically 
operated facilities in order to provide care 
in conformity with applicable State and Fed- 
eral laws, regulations, and quality and safety 
standards. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment 
with a modification to clarify that, while the 
States have discretion to develop the 
methods and standards on which the rates 
of reimbursement are based, the Secretary 
retains final authority to review the rates 
and to disapprove those rates if they do not 
meet the requirements of the statute. The 
conferees intend that the Secretary exercise 
this review, in a timely fashion. If, within 90 
days of receiving the rates proposed to be 
used by a State, the Secretary has not made 
a final determination that the rates proposed 
meet all applicable requirements of medicaid 
law, then the rates would be presumed to 
meet the medicaid law requirements for the 
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fiscal year for which they were proposed. The 
conferees would further note their intent 
that a State not develop rates under this sec- 
tion solely on the basis of budgetary ap- 
propriations. In determining whether the 
rates proposed by a State are reasonable and 
adequate to meet the costs which must be 
incurred by efficiently and economically 
operated facilities, the Secretary is not ex- 
pected to approve a rate lower than the ap- 
plicable legal requirements would mandate. 
OTHER Socrat SECURITY Acr ProcraMs; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION (TITLE X) 


I. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


1. Limitation on SSI eligibility for individ- 
uals who transfer resources 


House bill.—No provision. 


Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would delay SSI eligibility in the case 
of an individual or eligible spouse who trans- 
ferred resources for less than fair market 
value, if retaining such resources would have 
made them ineligible for SSI benefits. Such 
& transfer would cause a delay in eligibility 
of 24 months from the date of the disposal 
of the resources. 

For 24 months after the transfer of re- 
sources, it would be presumed that the trans- 
fer had been made for the purpose of estab- 
lishing eligibility for benefits or assistance 
under the Social Security Act (e.g., SSI, med- 
icaid) unless such individual or eligible 
spouse furnishes convincing evidence to es- 
tablish that the transaction was exclusively 
for some other purpose. 

The provision would be effective with re- 
spect to applications for benefits filed on or 
after October 1, 1980. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 


2. Delay in effective date of new HHS title 
XX child day care regulations 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides that the standards for child 
day care services required under title XX of 
the Social Security Act, or promulgated by 
the Department of HHS pursuant to title XX, 
would not be applicable to child day care 
services provided during the period of July 1, 
1980 to October 1, 1981, if the services meet 
applicable standards of State and local law. 

Conference agreement—The Conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment 
with an amendment which provides that the 
standards for child day care services required 
under title XX law, or promulgated by the 
Department of HHS, would not be applicable 
to child day care services provided during the 
period of July 1, 1980 to July 1, 1981, if such 
services meet applicable standards of State 
and local law. 

The agreement also provides that the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
shall assist each State in conducting a sys- 
tematic assessment of current practices in 
‘title XX funded day care programs and pro- 
vide a summary report of the assessmenta to 
Congress by June 1, 1981. 

3. Public assistance payments to territorial 
jurisdictions 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would reduce the ceiling on Federal 
matching funds for public assistance pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico, Guam and the Virgin 
Islands from the fiscal 1979 levels of $72.0 
million (Puerto Rico), $3.3 million (Guam), 
and $2.4 million (Virgin Islands) to the fol- 
lowing levels (in millions) : 


$36.00 
1.65 


Virgin Islands 
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Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate 
provision. 

4. Additional savings from enactment 

legislation 


House bdill.—The House bill makes refer- 
ence to previously enacted provisions of law 
which further reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in satisfaction of the reconciliation re- 
quirements. Included in this reference are 
Public Law 96-265, the Social Security Dis- 
ability Amendments of 1980, and Public Law 
96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980. Title II of Public Law 
96-265 includes provisions eliminating work 
disincentives under the Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income disability program. ‘The law also 
contains various provisions improving the 
administration of the AFDC program, au- 
thorizing demonstration projects, and estab- 
lishing a voluntary certification program for 
medicare supplemental health insurance 
policies. Public Law 96-272 makes a number 
of improvements in both the child welfare 
and title XX social services programs. This 
legislation includes provisions that will es- 
tablish a ceiling on title XX training funds, 
encourage employment of welfare recipients 
as child care workers, disallow AFDC earn- 
ings disregards in the case of any income 
that is reported late, and permit States to 
prorate AFDC benefits to children to take 
into account the income of certain relatives 
living in the household. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes reference to additional 
savings in fiscal year 1981 spending reduc- 
tions resulting from enactment of the Social 
Security Disability Amendments of 1980 


(Public Law 96-265) and the Adoption As- 
sistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 (Pub- 


lic Law 96-272). 
It, SOCIAL SECURITY PROVISIONS 
1. Reallocation oj taxes between OASI and DI 


trust junds 

House bdill—No provision. However, the 
House passed separate legislation, H.R. 7670, 
(which contains language identical to the 
Senate amendment) on July 21, 1980. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for a two year reallocation of 
OASDI tax revenues into the OASI and DI 
trust funds, The reallocation would increase 
revenues to the OASI trust fund and de- 
crease them for the DI trust fund and would 
apply to calendar years 1980 and 1981 only. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. Reallocation provisions identical to 
the Senate provision were passed by the 
Senate September 25, 1980 (H.R. 7670) and 
enacted into law on October 9, 1980 (P.L. 
96-403) . 

2. Limitation on payment of retroactive 

social security benefits 

House bill—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment limits the retroactive payment of so- 
cial security benefits to a period of 3 months 
prior to the month in which application for 
benefits is made, decreasing the period from 
12 months under present law. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement limits benefit retroactivity to a 
period of 6 months prior to the month in 
which application for benefits is made, ex- 
cept for applications filed for disability bene- 
fits by disabled workers (and all family ben- 
efits thereunder) or benefits for disabled 
widows and widowers. Benefits applications 
for disabled workers, their dependents and 
disabled widow(er)s will continue to be made 
retroactive for up to 12 months as under 
present law. The provision is effective on the 
first day of the first month beginning 60 
days after enactment. 
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3. Social security benefits for prisoners 

House bill—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment requires the suspension of workers and 
children s disability benefits to any individ- 
ual who would otherwise be receiving them 
while he is imprisoned by reason of a felony 
conviction. The suspension applies except 
to the extent that a court of law specifically 
provides to the contrary as part of its ap- 
proval of a plan of rehabilitation services 
to that individual. The exemption from sus- 
pension would last only for so long as the 
individual continues to participate satisfac- 
torily in such rehabilitation program, which 
(as determined by the Secretary) is expected 
to result in his return to substantial gainful 
employment within a reasonable time after 
his release. Dependents’ benefits would con- 
tinue to be paid. The amendment also pro- 
vides that an Individual may not be consid- 
ered to be a full-time student for purposes 
of social security student benefits while he 
is incarcerated. In addition, the amendment 
provides that disabilities to the extent that 
they arise from or are aggravated during the 
commission of a crime may not be considered 
in determining whether or not an individual 
qualifies for disability benefits. Impairments 
arising while an individual is in prison could 
not be considered for purposes of disability 
eligibility so long as the individual remains 
in prison. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. However, a provision virtually iden- 
tical to the Senate amendment was enacted 
into law separately in P.L. 96-473 (sec. 5) on 
October 10, 1980 (H.R. 5295). 

4. Deferred transfer of certain tax collections 
to the trust funds 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would reduce fiscal year 1981 budget 
authority, pursuant to reconciliation require- 
ments in the First Budget Resolution, by 
providing that $0.6 billion, which would 
otherwise be transferred during September 
1981 from the general funds of the Treasury 
into the social security and medicare trust 
funds, would be transferred on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1981. Also, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be authorized to transfer 
amounts equal to the amount of interest 
which would have accrued to the trust funds 
had the transfer not been delayed. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 

5. Additional savings from enacted legislation 

House bill—The House bill makes refer- 
ence to previously enacted provisions of law 
which further reduce spending for fiscal year 
1981 in satisfaction of the reconciliation re- 
quirements. Included in this reference is 
Public Law 96-265 (H.R. 3236), the Social 
Security Disability Amendments of 1980. 
This law makes a number of changes in the 
disability insurance program designed to 
encourage disabled workers to return to 
work, increase equity among beneficiaries 
and strengthen the integrity of the program 
through provisions improving program ac- 
countability. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes reference to fiscal yerr 
1981 spending reductions resulting from en- 
actment of the Social Security Disability 
Amendments of 1980 (Public Law 96-265). 
Also incorporated in the conference report 
is reference to additional savings resulting 
from enactment of Public Law 96-473 (sec- 
tion 5) limiting the payment of social secu- 
rity benefits to certain incarcerated felons 
(See Item 3, Social Security Benefits for 
Prisoners, above.) 

Ill. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROVISIONS 
1. Termination of special Federal funding of 
unemployment benefits paid to CETA workers 

House bdill—The House bill terminates 
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Federal reimbursement to States from the 
Federal Unemployment Benefit Account 
(FUBA) for unemployment compensation 
benefits paid to former CETA workers, ef- 
fective for service performed in weeks which 
begin after October 1, 1980. 

Under current law, the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) requires 
that all persons employed in CETA public 
service Jobs be provided unemployment ben- 
efits under the same conditions, and to the 
same extent, as other employees doing the 
same type of work. Any unemployment com- 
pensation benefits paid to former CETA work- 
ers are initially paid out of the State unem- 
ployment insurance trust fund. The State is 
then reimbursed from general revenues con- 
tained in the FUBA account for the amount 
of the unemployment compensation that 
was based on CETA public service employ- 
ment. This reimbursement from the FUBA 
account would be terminated under the 
House bill. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill, effective 
for services performed in weeks which begin 
after date of enactment. 


2. Increase in the period of active duty an 
individual must serve in the military for 
unemployment compensation purposes 


House bill—The House bill increases to 
365 days the period of continuous active mili- 
tary service an individual must have in order 
for his or her military service to qualify as 
wages or employment for unemployment 
compensation purposes, effective for indi- 
viduals who begin active service after Octo- 
ber 1, 1980. 

Federally funded unemployment benefits 
are provided to former military personnel 
upon their separation from military sery- 
ice if they meet the qualifying requirements 
of the State in which they apply for un- 
employment compensation. The military 
service of the individual qualifies as wages 
or employmeat in the determination of eli- 
gibility under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law only if (1) the person had 
served continuously for 365 days (90 days 
prior to enactment of P.L. 96-364) or more 
prior to separation and (2) the individual 
was separated under other than dishonor- 
able or bad-conduct circumstances. If the 
individual meets these requirements, the 
entire period of military service can be 
counted when determining whether the in- 
dividual meets the wages or employment 
qualifications of the State in which he or 
she files an application for benefits. The 365- 
day continuous service requirement does not 
apply where separation was the result of a 
service-incurred injury or disability. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment increases the 90-day continuous serv- 
ice requirement to “one-year,” effective for 
individuals filing claims on or after October 
1, 1980. 

Conference agreement.—The House pro- 
vision was enacted as part of Public Law 
96-364 and, therefore, is not included in 
this conference agreement. (See Item 10, Ad- 
ditional Savings from Enacted Legislation, 
below.) 

3. Limitation on entitlement to extend bene- 
fits for individuals who change residence 
to a State in which such benefit is not 

““triggered on” 

House bdill.—The House bill limits an in- 
dividual to no more than two weeks of ex- 
tended benefits collected through an inter- 
state claim filed in a State in which the ex- 
tended benefits program is not “triggered 
on.” The provision would be effective for 
weeks of unemployment beginning after Oc- 
tober 1, 1980. However, this provision would 
not become a requirement of State law for 
any week which begins before June 1, 1981. 


Where a State legislature does not meet in 
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1981 in a regular session which begins before 
April 1, 1981, the provision would not be a 
requirement of State law until June 1, 1982. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment limits an individual to no more than 
two weeks of extended benefits if he or she 
changes residence to & State in which the 
extended benefits program is not “triggered 
on.” The provision would be effective for 
weeks of unemployment beginning on or 
after October 1, 1980. 

Conference agreement.—The House provi- 
sion was enacted as part of Public Law 96-364 
and, therefore, is not included in this confer- 
ence agreement. (See Item 10, Additional 
Savings from Enacted Legislation, below.) 


4. Elimination of “national trigger” under 
extended benefits program 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment eliminates the “national trigger” in the 
extended benefits program. Extended benefits 
would then be payable only in those States 
that meet one of the “State triggers,” effec- 
tive October 1, 1980. 


Under the permanent Federal/State ex- 
tended benefits program, up to 13 additional 
weeks of unemployment compensation are 
payable to individuals who exhaust their 
regular-State benefits if they reside in a State 
where the insured unemployment rate (IUR) 
is 4.0 percent (providing the IUR is 20 per- 
cent higher than it was in the preceding two 
years) or, at State option, if the State IUR 
is 5.0 percent (“State triggers”). These addi- 
tional weeks of benefits are paid in all States 
if the national IUR is 4.5 percent (“national 
trigger”). 

Conference agreement——The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 


5. Waiting period for unemployment compen- 
sation benefits 


House bdill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment eliminates the Federal share (50 per- 
cent) of the cost of the first week of ex- 
tended benefits in any State which does not 
have a “waiting week” for regular benefits, 
or which has a “waiting week” for which 
benefits are paid retroactively. This provision 
would be effective for extended benefits paid 
to individuals during eligibility periods be- 
ginning on or after October 1, 1980. However, 
in the case of a State in which State legisla- 
tion is required in order to establish a “wait- 
ing week” or to eliminate retroactive pay- 
ment for a “waiting week," this provision 
would first become effective for extended 
benefits payable for the period that begins 
after the end of the first regularly scheduled 
session of the State legislature ending more 
than 30 days after enactment of this bill. 

Under current law, twelve (12) States pay 
unemployment benefits starting with the 
first week of unemployment, The remaining 
States generally provide that benefits will 
become available only after the unemployed 
individual has served a “waiting week.” Of 
these States, four (4) do not require a “walt- 
ing week” under certain conditions. 

Nine (9) States that have a “waiting week” 
provision pay benefits retroactively for the 
“waiting week” after the individual has ex- 
perienced a specific duration of unemploy- 
ment. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment, 
with the October 1, 1980 effective date 
changed to date of enactment. The special 
effective date for States requiring State legis- 
lative action is retained. 

6. Optional State trigger under the extended 
benefits program 

House bill—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment changes the current extended benefits 
law so that States would be allowed to set 
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the optional State trigger rate at 5 percent 
or any insured unemployment rate in excess 
of 5 percent (e.g., 5.5 or 6 percent), effective 
for weeks of unemployment beginning after 
October 1, 1980. 

Under the permanent Federal/State ex- 
tended benefits program, up to a maximum 
of 13 additional weeks of benefits are payable 
to individuals who exhaust their regular 
State benefits if they reside in a State where 
the insured unemployment rate (IUR) is 
both 4.0 percent or higher and 20 percent 
above the level prevailing in the State in the 
2 prior years. When the “20 percent” factor 
is not met, a State may, at its option, provide 
for the additional benefits to be payable 
when the State IUR equals or exceeds 5 per- 
cent. (39 States have incorporated the op- 
tional 5 percent trigger in their State law.) 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement does not include the Senate pro- 
vision. 


7. Establishment of separate account in the 
Federal unemployment insurance trust 
fund for benefits paid to former federal 
employees 


House bill—No provision. 


Senate amendment —The Senate amend- 
ment requires the establishment of a special 
account within the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Trust Fund from which States would 
be reimbursed for the costs of unemploy- 
ment benefits based on Federal employment. 
Each agency would be required to reim- 
burse that account from its appropriations 
for the costs attributable to its employees 
The provision would be effective for services 
performed by individuals after September 30, 
1980, 

Under current law, Federal employees may 
receive unemployment compensation if they 
meet the qualifying requirements of the 
State in which they were last employed. 
States are reimbursed by the Federal gov- 
ernment for the cost of benefit payments to 
former Federal employees. At present, all 
such costs are funded through a single ap- 
propriation account within’ the budget of 
the Department of Labor rather than being 
charged to the appropriations of the em- 
ploying agencies. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment 
effective for services performed by individ- 
uals after December 31, 1980. 


8. Denial of extended benefits to individuals 
who fail to meet certain requirements re- 
lated to work 


House bill—wNo provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would: 

(a) Deny extended benefits to an individ- 
ual during a period of unemployment for 
which, under State law, he or she was dis- 
qualified from receiving State benefits be- 
cause of voluntarily leaving employment, dis- 
charge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable 
employment, even though the disqualifica- 
tion was subsequently lifted prior to re- 
employment and the person received State 
benefits. However, the person could receive 
extended benefits if the disqualification is 
lifted because he or she became employed 
and met the work or earnings requirement 
specified in State law. 

(b) (1) Deny extended benefits to any in- 
dividual who fails to accept any work that is 
offered in writing or is listed with the State 
employment service, or fails to apply for any 
work to which he or she is referred by the 
State agency, if the work: is within the per- 
son's capabilities; pays wages equal to the 
highest of the Federal or any State or local 
minimum wage; pays a gross weekly wage 
that exceeds the person’s average weekly un- 
employment compensation benefit plus any 
supplemental unemployment compensation 
payable to the individual; and is consistent 
with the State definition of “suitable work 
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with regard to provisions not specifically ad- 
dressed in this amendment. 

States would have to refer extended 
benefits claimants to any work meeting these 
requirements. If the State, based on in- 
formation provided by the individual, de- 
termines that the individual's prospects for 
obtaining work in his or her customary oc- 
cupation within a reasonably short period 
are good, the determination of whether any 
work is “suitable work” would be made in 
accordance with State law rather than the 
above. 

(2) Extended benefits would be denied to 
any individual for so long as he or she falls 
to engage in a systematic and sustained ef- 
fort to obtain work and fails to provide tan- 
gible evidence to the State agency that he or 
she has engaged in such an effort: 

(3) Any individual who is denied extended 
benefits because of the requirements in (b) 
(1) or (b) (2) would continue to be ineligi- 
ble to receive extended benefits until he or 
she had been employed for at least four weeks 
after the denial and earned wages equal to 
four times his or her average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payment. 


(c) Deny extended benefits to any individ- 
ual with less than 20 weeks of qualifying em- 
ployment in the base period. 


Provisions (a)(b) and (c) would be ef- 
fective for weeks of unemployment begin- 
ning on or after October 1, 1980. 

Conjerence agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows part (a) and (b) of the 
Senate amendment, effective for weeks of 
unemployment beginning after March 31, 
1981. The conference agreement does not in- 
clude part (c). 

9. Certification of State laws 

House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment requires the Secretary of Labor, on Oc- 
tober 31 of each taxable year beginning with 
taxable year 1980, to withhold certification of 
State unemployment compensation programs 
(for purposes of providing the credit against 
the Federal unemployment tax or employers 
in the State) for any State which has failed 
to amend its law to comply with the preced- 
ing provisions, or which has, with respect to 
the 12-month period ending on such Octo- 
ber 31, failed to comply substantially with 
such provisions. 

Pursuant to the passage of previous Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation require- 
ments, the Secretary of Labor has been re- 
quired to certify, on October 31 of each tax 
year, that a State has amended its laws to 
comply with current Federal unemployment 
compensation requirements. Failure of a 
State to receive from the Secretary such 
certification results in denial of the credit 
against Federal unemployment tax on em- 
ployers in the State. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment, 
as it applies to those Senate provisions that 
were agreed to, beginning with taxable year 
1981. 


10. Additional savings from enacted 
legislation 


House bill—The House bill contains a 
provision (Item 2 above) which increases to 
365 days the period of continuous active 
military service an individual must have in 
order for his or her military service to qual- 
ify as wages or employment for unemploy- 
ment compensation purposes, effective for 
individuals who begin active service after 
October 1, 1980. On September 24, 1980, this 
provision was enacted in section 415 of Pub- 


lic Law 96-364, the Multiemployer Pension 
Plan Amendments Act of 1980. 

The House bill also contains a provision 
(Item 3 above) which limits an individual 
to no more than two weeks of extended bene- 
fits collected through an interstate claim 
filed in a State in which the extended bene- 
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fits program is not “triggered on.” This pro- 
vision is effective for weeks of unemployment 
beginning arter October 1, 1980. On Septem- 
ber 26, 1980, this provision was enacted in 
section 416 of Public Law 96-364, the Multi- 
employer Pension Plan Amendments Act of 
1980. 

Senate amendment—The Senate amend- 
ment contained provisions similar to the 
House bill. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement includes reference to sections 415 
and 416 of Public Law 96-364 (H.R. 3904), 
the Multiemployer Pension Plan Amend- 
ments Act of 1980. These sections provide 
additional savings in fiscal year 1981 by (a) 
increasing the length of service in the Armed 
Forces required for ex-servicemen to be eligi- 
ble for unemployment benefits and (b) by 
terminating extended benefits when paid un- 
der an interstate claim in a State where the 
extended benefits period is not in effect. 


IV. TRADE ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


1. Trade adjustment assistance program 
improvements (H.R. 1543) 


House bill.—The House bill would delay the 
effective date of H.R. 1543 from the date of 
enactment to September 30, 1981. H.R, 1543, 
which passed the House on May 30, 1979, 
amends Title II of the Trade Act of 1974 to 
improve the operation of the trade adjust- 
ment assistance programs for workers and 
firms. The bill corrects inequities in present 
program coverage, including extending bene- 
fits to adversely affected workers and firms 
which supply parts or services essential to 
the production of import-impaired end prod- 
ucts; increases certain adjustment allowances 
and benefit periods; increases technical and 
financial assistance for firms; establishes 
industry-wide technical assistance. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
include the House 


agreement does not 
provision. 


TITLE XI—REVENUE MEASURES 


A. MORTGAGE SUBSIDY BONDS 
1. Single jamily owner-occupied residences 
a. In General 


House bill.—In general, the House bill is 
Gesigned to direct the subsidy from the use 
housing to those individuals who have the 
greatest need for the subsidy, to increase 
the efficiency of the subsidy, and to restrict 
the overall revenue loss from the use of tax- 
exempt bonds for owner occupied housing. 
Under the House bill, interest on any bond 
generally is not tax-exempt if a significant 
portion of the proceeds are to be used for 
mortgages (or other financing) of owner- 
occupied residences. However, exceptions are 
provided in the case of qualified mortgage 
bonds and qualified veterans’ mortgage bonds. 


Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement adopts the House bill with various 
modifications. The conferees want to make 
it clear that it is not their intention to pre- 
empt States or localities from establishing 
limitations on the issuance of these bonds. 
However, no tax exempt mortgage subsidy 
bonds can be issued which do not meet the 
requirements of the conference agreement. 
Further, the conference agreement is not in- 
tended to diminish in any way the authority 
of a State agency or commission charged with 
the protection of the State’s credit pursuant 
to State law. 


b. Qualified Mortgage Bonds 
(1) Principal residence requirement 

House bill,—-All mortgages must be for 
single family residences which can reason- 
ably be expected to become the principal res- 
idences of the mortgagors. The residences 
must be located within the jurisdiction of the 
issuing authority. 
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Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement. generally follows tne House bill 
but clarifies that mortgage subsidy bonds 
can be used to finance the mortgage of a 
building which contains up to four family 
units if at least one of the units is owner 
occupied and if the building had been used 
as a residence for at least 5 years before the 
mortgage is executed, subject to the other 
requirements of the conference agreement. 
Where a building that is financed by mort- 
gage subsidy bonds contains more than one 
but less than five family units, the units 
which are not owner occupied may be leased 
by the owner occupier without meeting the 
multi-family provisions of the conference 
agreement so long as the bonds are not in- 
dustrial development bonds. The special rule 
adopted by the conference agreement for 
buildings which contain not more than 4 
family units does not limit the use of mort- 
gage subsidy bonds to finance mortgages 
on an individual unit in a condominium or a 
share in a cooperative housing corporation 
which are treated as single family residences 
under the conference agreement. 


(2) Three-year requirement 


House bdill.—Each mortgagor must not 
have been a homeowner within the last 3 
years. However, exceptions to the 3-year rule 
are provided for rehabilitation loans, for 
home improvement loans, and for mortgages 
or residences located in targeted areas. 

A loan qualifies as a rehabilitation loan 
if the residence is at least 20 years old at 
the time of the rehabilitation, 75 percent or 
more of the external walls of the residence 
are retained, and the rehabilitation costs are 
25 percent or more of the mortgagor's basis 
in the residence (after the rehabilitation). 

Home improvement loans are loans in an 
amount not in excess of $15,000 for certain 
alterations or repairs for existing single fam- 
ily residences. For this purpose the confer- 
ence agreement makes clear that home im- 
provement loans include loans made for en- 
ergy conservation property and solar energy 
equipment. In addition, the conferees in- 
tend that the guidelines used for determin- 
ing eligibility for insurance under Title I 
are to be used on an interim basis in deter- 
mining what items qualify for home im- 
provement loans until regulations are pro- 
mulgated. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 


(3) Income limitations 


House bdtll—The income of each mort- 
gagor must not exceed 115 percent of the 
median family income in the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), or 
county, if not in an SMSA, in which 
the residence 1s located. In the case of tar- 
geted areas, no more than one-third of the 
mortgagors cen have incomes in excess of 
140 percent of median family income for the 
State or the SMSA where the residence is 
located, whichever is higher. Both in tar- 
geted and non-targeted areas, 50 percent of 
the mortgage funds must go to families with 
incomes of 90 percent or less of the median 
family income in the SMSA. 

Senate amendment. —No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement deletes all of the income limita- 
tions of the House bill. The conferees de- 
leted these limitations because they believe 
that State and local governments should 
have sufficient flexibility in this area to de- 
sign programs for their particular needs. 
However, the conferees expect that State and 
local governments will use mortgage sub- 
sidy bonds primarily for persons of low or 
moderate income. 


(4) Targeted areas 


House bill—Targeted areas are defined as 
follows: 
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(a) census tracts In which 70 percent of 
the families have incomes of not more than 
80 percent of statewide median income, or 

(0) areas of chronic economic distress as 
defined by States, subject to the approval of 
the Secretaries of Treasury and Housing and 
Urban Development. Criteria used by Treas- 
ury and HUD to evaluate a proposed tar- 
geted area designation are: (1) the condi- 
tlon of the housing stock, including age and 
number of abandoned and substandard units, 
(2) the need of area residents for owner- 
financing, as indicated by a high percentage 
of families in poverty, low per capita in- 
come, high numbers of welfare recipients, 
and high unemployment rates, (3) the po- 
tential for use of tax-exempt mortgage bonds 
for financing ownership to improve condi- 
tions in the area, and (4) the existence of a 
housing assistance plan which provides a dis- 
placement program and a public improve- 
ments and services program (similar to that 
required by HUD under its Community De- 
velopment Block Grant program). 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.——The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 


The conferees want to clarify the require- 
ment regarding the determination of tar- 
geted areas based upon the most recent de- 
cennial census for which data are available 
anu upon the designation of areas of chronic 
economic distress. With respect to any par- 
ticular bond issue, that determination may 
be made three months prior to the date of 
issuance. 


(5) Purchase price limitation 


House bill.—The purchase price of each 
residence must not exceed 80 percent òf the 
average purchase price in the preceding year 
in the SMSA in which the mortgage is placed. 
In the case of targeted areas, the percentage 
would be 110 percent of the average purchase 
price in the SMSA. Average purchase price 
means average purchase price of a new home 
in the case of a purchase of a new home 
and average purchase price of an existing 
home in the case of the purchase of an exist- 
ing home. In the case of home improvement 
loans, the purchase price limitation would 
not apply. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conjerence agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
except that the purchase price limitation in 
nontargeted areas is increased from 80 per- 
cent to 90 percent of the average purchase 
price in the preceding year in the SMSA in 
which the mortgage is placed. In addition, 
the conference agreement adopts a special 
rule for determining the purchase price limi- 
tation in the case of mortgages on buildings 
(other than condominiums and cooperative 
housing corporations) that have more than 
one but less than 6 family units. In such a 
case, separate purchase price limitations are 
to be applied for one-family residences, two- 
family residences, three-family residences, 
and four-family residences. 


(6) New mortgage requirement 


House bill.—Except for construction period 
loans, bridge loans or similar temporary ini- 
tial financing, and an existing mortgage in 
the case of a rehabilitation loan, none of the 
bond proceeds can be used to acquire or re- 
place an existing mortgage. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

(7) Low downpayment requirement 

House bill—At ‘east 75 percent of the lend- 
able proceeds (other than for rehabilitation 
loans and home improvement loans) must be 
used for mortgages which have a 95-percent 
loan to value ratio. In addition. certain grad- 
uated payment mortgages with as low as a 
90-percent loan to value ratio will qualify 
for purposes of the 75-percent requirement. 
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Senate amendment.—wNo provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement deletes the low down payment 
requirement of the House bill, 


(8) Assumptions of mortgages 


House bill—Individuals assuming a mort- 
gage originally financed with tax-exempt 
bonds must meet the principal residence re- 
quirement, the three-year requirement, the 
purchase price limitation, and the income 
limitation. 

Senate amendment,—No provision. 

Conference agreement.— The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
except it deletes the requirement that the 
person assuming the mortgage meet the in- 
come requirements of the House bill since 
income limits were deleted by the conference 
agreement. 


(9) Market limitations 


House bill.—The total amount of housing 
bonds that could be issued in a State each 
year would be limited to the greater of $50,- 
000,000 or 5 percent of the average of all 
mortgages originated in that State in the 
preceding 3 years. The limit is to be allo- 
cated among governmental units within a 
State first on the basis of mortgages origi- 
nated in the smallest jurisdiction having 
authority to issue housing bonds. This allo- 
cation can be changed by agreement among 
issuing subdivisions or by State statute. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
with two exceptions, First, it increases the 
market share limitation from the greater of 
$50,000,000 or 5 percent of the average of all 
mortgages originated jn the State in the pre- 
ceding 3 years to the greater of $200,000,000 
or 9 percent of the average of all mortgages 
originated in the State in the preceding 3 
years. In addition, the conference agreement 
modifies the way the limit is allocated among 
governmental units within the State. 

The State ceiling is the greater of $200,- 
000,000 or 9 percent of the average of all 
mortgages originated in the State in the pre- 
ceding 3 years. The 9 percent State ceiling 
is to be computed in the same manner and 
using the same mortgages that were used in 
the House bill in computing the 5 percent 
limitation except the data are to be de- 
termined on a State-wide basis. Thus, only 
mortgages on single family residences are to 
be used in determining the market limita- 
tion whether or not buildings with up to 
four family units are financed under the 
mortgage bond program. In the case of mort- 
gages on buildings with more than one 
family unit, the full amount of the mortgage 
is counted toward the market limitation and 
not just the portion allocable to the owner- 
occupied unit. 

The State ceiling is then allocated among 
the various governmental units within the 
State that can issue mortgage subsidy bonds 
pursuant to a three step rule. 

Under the first step, the State ceiling is 
allocated equally between State housing 
agencies and localities until either the gov- 
ernor or the legislature makes a different al- 
location, One-half of the State ceiling is 
allocated to all State agencies that have au- 
thority to issue morteage subsidy Yonds, The 
other one-half of the State ceiling is al- 
located to localities that have authority to 
issue mortgage sn‘sidy bonds in the same 
manner as provided for allocating the ceiling 
in the House bill. Thus, where more than one 
governmental unit has authority to Issue 
mortgage subsidy bonds to finance mortgages 
on residences in the same geogravhical area, 
a portion of the State ceiling is allocated to 
the governmental unit with jurisdiction over 
the smallest geographic unit. The portion is 
determined by multiplying the State ceiling 
by a fraction the numerator of which is the 
average amount of mortgages placed in that 
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governmental unit during the previous 3 
years and the denominator of which is the 
total amount of all mortgages placed in the 
State during the same 3 previous calendar 
years. As under the House bill, a small gov- 
ernmental unit can enter into an agreement 
with the governmental unit having the next 
largest geographical area to allocate all or a 
designated amount or portion of the mort- 
gages on residences within the smaller gov- 
ernmental unit to the larger governmental 
unit for purposes of computing the amount 
of the State ceiling allocated to both the 
small governmental unit and the next larger 
governmental unit. 


Under the second step, the governor of the 
State is delegated the power to allocate th 
State ceiling among the governmental units 
having authority to issue mortgage sudsluy 
bonds in any way he cetermines. Under this 
delegation of authority, the governor may al- 
locate all or any amount or portion of the 
State ceiling to any governmental unit in 
the State, that has authority to issue mort- 
gage subsidy bonds. This power of the gov- 
ernor to allocate the State celJing terminates 
at the earlier of the first day of the calendar 
year beginning after the first calendar year 
after 1980 during which the legislature of the 
State met in regular session or che effective 
date of any State legislation with respect to 
the allocation of the State ceiling enacted 
after the date of enactment of this bill. 

Under the third step, the State legislature 
may enact a law providing for a different al- 
location than that provided in step one. 
Under this authority, the State may allovate 
all or any amount or portion of the State 
ceiling to any governmental unit in the 
State that has authority to issue mortgage 
subsidy bonds. 

The conference agreement provides a spe- 
cial allocation rule to certain political sub- 
divisions with home rule powers. The home 
rule subdivisions to which the special alloca- 
tion rule applies are those home rule sub- 
divisions that are granted home rule powers 
by the beginning of the calendar year in 
which the bonds are issued pursuant to a 
State constitution that was adopted in 1970 
and became effective on July 1, 1971. (Tlli- 
nois). ‘In that State, the full portion of the 
State ceiling is allocated to each home rule 
subdivision. The portion is determined by 
multiplying the State ceiling (t.e, the 
greater of $200,000,000 or 9 percent of aver- 
age mortgages by a fraction the numerator of 
which is the average amount of mortgages 
placed in the home rule subdivision during 
the 3 previous calendar years and the de- 
nominator of which is the total amount of 
all mortgages placed in the State during the 
same 3 previous calendar years. The amount 
so allocated to home rule subdivisions can- 
not be altered by—power to provide a differ- 
ent allocation which the conference agree- 
ment grants to the governor or the State 
legislature described above, However, a home 
rule subdivision can agree to a different allo- 
cation. 

The remaining portion of the State celling 
(Le., the State ceiling reduced by the amount 
allocated to home rule subdivisions) is then 
allocated among the other governmental 
units in the State that have authority to 
issue mortgage subsidy bonds under essen- 
tially the same three steps described above. 

Thus, under the first step, one half of the 
remaining State celling is allocated to all 
State agencies that have authority to issue 
mortgage subsidy bonds. The other one half 
of the remaining State ceiling is allocated 
to the localities outside of the home rule 
subdivisions. The amount of the remaining 
State ceiling that is allocated to each gov- 
ernmental unit that is not a home rule sub- 
division is determined by multiplying the 
remaining State ceiling by a fraction the 
numerator of which is the average amount of 
mortgages placed in that governmental unit 
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during the 3 previous years and the denomi- 
nator of which is the total amount of all 
mortgages placed in the State outside of the 
home rule subdivisions during the same 3 
previous calendar years. 


Under the second and third steps described 
above, the governor or State legislature can 
allocate the remaining State ceiling to any 
governmental units that have authority to 
issue mortgage subsidy bonds (including 
home rule subdivisions), but they cannot al- 
locate the amount specially allocated to the 
home rule subdivisions. 

(10) Required targeted portion 

House vill—If an issuing jurisdiction in- 
cludes a targeted area, at least 20 percent of 
the lendable proceeds of a bond issue must 
be made available for at least one year for 
mortgage loans in the targeted areas in the 
issuing jurisdiction. This amount need not 
exceed 40 percent of the market share of the 
targeted areas. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 


(11) Multiple originators’ requirement 


House bill.—There must be more than one 
person who originates mortgages from the 
bond proceeds, unless there is only one 
willing and able originator or there is a 
sound public purpose for using only one orig- 
inator, 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement deletes the multiple originators’ 
requirement of the House bill. 

(12) Bond issue approval 

House bill.—All bonds must be submitted 
to a State agency for the agency's opinion as 
to whether or not the issue meets the market 
limitation and targeted portion requirement. 
The State agency must issue an opinion 
within 30 days after submission. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement deletes the bond issue approval 
requirement of the House bill. 


(13) Arbitrage restrictions 


House bill.—The effective interest rate on 
mortgages to homeowners is limited to 1.0 
percentage point above the yield to maturity 
to the purchasers of the bonds, calculated on 
the date of issuance, In addition, arbitrage is 
not permitted on reserves that exceed 150 
percent of the annual debt service on the 
bonds. Finally, arbitrage earnings other than 
the 1.0 percentage point on home mortgages 
must be returned to the mortgagors. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement——The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. However, 
the conferees wish to clarify several provi- 
sions of the conference agreement dealing 
with arbitrage. The first provision involves 
the determination of the effective rate of in- 
terest on the mortgages. The conference 
agreement requires that amounts that are 
taken into account in determining the ef- 
fective rate of interest are to be discounted, 
from the time the amounts are received, to 
&n amount equal to the “purchase price” of 
the mortgages. Because the yield on the 
bonds ordinarily is computed on a semi-an- 
nual basis, the conferees intend that the 
computation of the effective interest rate on 
mortgages should use the same semi-annual 
compounding interval as is used on the 
bonds. Under this method, monthly mortgage 
payments that are received before an interest 
payment date for the bonds are treated as 
received as of the next succeeding interest 
payment date. 

The second point the conferees wish to 
clarify is that any losses on mortgage pay- 
ments (after taking into account foreclosure 
proceedings and insurance) are taken into 
account in determining the effective inter- 
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est rate. In determining the anticipated 
losses, the most recent experience of defaults 
for the area where the mortgages are to be 
placed is to be used. 

The third provision the conferees desire 
to clarify involves the use of arbitrage on 
nonmortgage investments to compensate the 
issuer for any losses on mortgages. If the ac- 
tual losses (after foreclosure proceedings and 
insurance payments) exceed the anticipated 
losses taken into account In determining the 
effective interest rate, the issuer may use ar- 
bitrage from nonmortgage investments to re- 
coup the excess losses. The amount of arbi- 
trage so used would not have to be paid or 
credited to the mortgagors. 

The conferees also want to clarify the re- 
quirement of the conference agreement that 
arbitrage on nonmortgage investments be 
paid or credited to the mortgagors as rapidly 
as practicable. The conferees understand that 
this requirement is satisfied if the arbitrage 
is paid or credited to such mortgagor at the 
time the mortgagor discharges his mortgage. 
Thus, at the time of any prepayment by the 
mortgagor of the entire principal amount of 
his mortgage (or at the last regular payment 
which discharges the mortgage), the mort- 
gagor must be paid or credited with his al- 
locable share of the cumulative amount of 
net arbitrage. In the case of prepayments, 
the cumulative amount of net arbitrage may 
be determined as of a date before the actual 
prepayment, but not more than one year ear- 
lier than the date of the prepayment. 

(14) Termination (“sunset”) 

House bdill—The issuance of qualified 
mortgage bonds would be permitted under 
the above rules only for 2 years from the date 
of enactment. After that time, the issuance 
of such bonds would be prohibited. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement provides that the issuance of 
qualified mortgage bonds would be permitted 
until December 31, 1983. After that date, the 


qualified mortgage bonds could not be 
issued. 


(15) Registration 

House bill.—All tax-exempt housing bonds 
issued after the date of enactment must be 
in registered form, 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.——-The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
except that it delays the effective date of the 
registration requirement from bonds issued 
after the date of enactment to bonds issued 
after December 31, 1981. 

(16) Advance refunding 

House bill—No advance refunding of 
mortgage subsidy bonds will be permitted 
after the date of enactment. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

c. Qualified veterans’ mortgage bonds 
(1) Residences for veterans 

House bill—Substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds from the bonds must be used to pro- 
vide residences for veterans. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

(2) New mortgage requirement 

House bill—Except for construction period 
loans, bridge loans or similar temporary ini- 
tial financing, and an existing mortgage 
where the residence is substantially reha- 
bilitated, none of the proceeds of the bonds 
can be used to replace or acquire an existing 
mortgage. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conjerence agreement——The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

(3) General obligation requirement 

House bill.—Both the principal and inter- 
est of the bond must be secured by the gen- 
eral oDligation of a State. 
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Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

(4) Registration 

House bill.—All tax-exempt housing bonds 
issued after the date of enactment must be 
in registered form. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill, 
except that it delays the effective date of the 
registration requirement from bonds issued 
after the date of enactment to bonds issued 
after December 31, 1981. 

(5) Advance refunding 

House bili—No advance refunding of 
mortgage subsidy bonds will be permitted 
after the date of enactment. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

d. Transitional rules 


House bdill—The House bill applies to 
bonds issued after April 24, 1979, with three 
major exceptions and a number of exceptions 
for limited cases. The three major exceptions 
are as follows: 

a. Official action 

Tax-exempt housing bonds may be issued 
if, prior to April 25, 1979, the governing body 
of the unit having authority to issue the 
bonds had taken official action which indi- 
cated an intent to issue such bonds. A quali- 
fying official action would include an author- 
ization to hire bond counsel, an authoriza- 
tion to hire bond underwriters, or an author- 
ization to make a market analysis with re- 
spect to a specified bond issue. Such author!- 
zation must be a specific authorization relat- 
ing to a specified bond issue. 

In the case of a sized or tentatively sized 
bond issue, only the amount of bonds the 
issuer reasonably intended to issue based 
on the documentation that existed before 
April 25, 1979, will qualify under this rule. 

In case of an unsized bond issue, only an 
amount of bonds (exclusive of issuance costs 
and a reasonably required reserve) equal to 
the amount of mortgages for which the lend- 
ers had given firm commitments to home 
buyers within 9 months after the bonds are 
issued will qualify under this rule. Bond pro- 
ceeds for which commitments were not made 
within 9 months from the issuance date of 
the bonds must be used to redeem bonds. 

b. Rollover rule 

Tax-exempt indebtedness outstanding on 
April 24, 1979, may be rolled-over where the 
maturity date of the tax-exempt housing 
bonds is no longer than 2 years after the life 
of the initial mortgages on the properties. 

c. Special rule for projects under 
development 

Tax-exempt housing bonds for the financ- 
ing of projects in the development stage may 
be issued where, prior to April 25, 1979, 

(1) substantial expenditures had been 
made for detailed plans and specifications, 
and 

(2) tax-exempt construction financing had 
been issued with respect to the project or 
there exists written evidence that a govern- 
mental unit intended to issue tax-exempt 
bonds to finance the acquisition of the units 
by home buyers. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. How- 
ever, the Senate adopted an amendment to 
the supplemental appropriations bill that 
indicated the sense of the Senate that any 
bill restricting the use of mortgage subsidy 
bonds would not apply to bonds issued prior 
to January 1, 1981, so long as the proceeds 
of the bonds are committed to home pur- 
chases within one year from the date of 
issue. The amendment was deleted from the 
bill in conference. 
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Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally adopts the transitional 
rules in the House bill with several technical 
corrections and adds several additional spe- 
cial rules. In addition, the conference agree- 
ment provides a general exception for bonds 
issued before January 1, 1981. 


General rule 


Under the conference agreement, the new 
rules that apply to the issuance of qualified 
mortgage bonds shall not apply to obliga- 
tions issued before January 1, 1981, if these 
issues meet certain other criteria. Such obli- 
gations, if issued before January 1, 1981, 
will qualify, if they are part of an issue from 
which substantially all of the proceeds are 
committed by firm commitment letters with- 
in one year after the date of issue of obliga- 
tions. Commitment of substantially all of 
the proceeds allows use of a portion of the 
proceeds to meet issuance costs and provide 
a reasonable required reserve. Firm commit- 
ment letters are identical to letters of firm 
commitment used when financing is pro- 
vided from other sources than tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Technical corrections 


The technical sections made for a con- 
ference agreement to the House transitional 
rule are as follows: 


Section 904(b)(4) of the conference re- 
port relating to the date of a local referen- 
dum is modified to correct a technical error 
to show the correct date of the referendum 
as Jun2 12, 1979. 

Section 904(d)(3) of the conference re- 
port relating to the timing of resolutions 
before a city council and enactment of 
State authorizing legislation is modified to 
correct technical inaccuracies that do not 
affect the substance of the rule in the House- 
passed bill. 

Section 904(d)(4) which relates to the 
date of a resolution that delayed completion 
of an issue because of interest charges is 
modified to insert the correct date of the 
solution. 

Section 90¢(h)(2) is modified by correct- 
ing the title of the National Housing Act. 

Section 904({m)(3) is modified to extend 
the time limit for commitment letters to 
December 31, 1981. 


Registration requirement 


Section 904(i) relating to the requirement 
that all obligations issued as qualified mort- 
gage bonds under the authority of this con- 
ference agreement must be in registered 
form is amended to require such registra- 
tion for all obligations under this agree- 
ment issued after December 31, 1981. The 
registration requirement applies to obliga- 
tions issued under the permanent rules and 
the transitional rules after the effective 
date. 


Special transitional rule for loans to lenders 


The conference agreement includes a pro- 
vision under which obligations may be is- 
sued during 1981 and 1982 as part of a loans 
to lender program. The amounts of the ob- 
ligations issued under the loans to lender 
program will be included with the amount 
issued by the State housing finance agency 
under the limitation established by the 
conference agreement. 


A qualified loans to lender program means 
any program, that has been established in 
accordance with legislation enacted by the 
State of New York in 1970, which finances 
the purchase of existing mortgages from fi- 
nancial institutions and requires that the 
financial Institutions reinvest the proceeds 
in new mortgages within 90 days. 

New mortgages made by financial institu- 
tions with the proceeds received from the 
sale of old mortgages to the State of New 
York Mortgage Agency (SONYMA) must 
meet the requirements established by the 
conference agreement with respect to new 
mortgages financed with mortgage revenue 
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bonds. Because this is a special rule to 
accommodate a transitional problem, the re- 
quirements within the conference report 
with respect to low or moderate income 
rental housing and the arbitrage rules perti- 
nent mortgage revenue bonds will not apply 
during 1981 and 1982 to new mortgages by 
financial institutions using proceeds from 
the SONYMA loans to lender program, No 
inference is implied in this conference agree- 
ment dealing with mortgage revenue bonds 
with respect to the arbitrage rules which are 
in effect in section 103(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


Certain additional transitional rules 


The conference agreement adds transi- 
tional authority to issue tax-exempt mort- 
gage revenue bonds for seven specific proj- 
ects in enumerated jurisdictions for specific 
purposes. In each case, the authority granted 
to a city or county may be used only by the 
appropriate issuing authority for that city. 
The amount specified in this subsection for 
a city shall be the maximum amount of 
obligations which may be issued by the ap- 
propriate issuing authority under the au- 
thority granted for the specific purpose of 
the issue. The obligations may be issued only 
for the purposes listed in this subsection of 
the conference agreement. 

The areas ceiling amount for each area 


and the purpose of the issues are listed 
below. 


Ceiling 


City or county amount Purpose of issue 


Baltimore, Md 
Port Arthur, Tex____ 


$100, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


Financing owner-occupied 
residences. 

For financing on new town 
in town project. é 
Financing owner-occupied 

residences. 

Joint program for financ- 
ing owner-occupied res- 
idences involving some 
UDAG grants and pri- 
vate financing. 

To issue obligations matur- 
ing before 1986 for 
construction on the 
Riverfront West project. 

150, 000,000 Financing owner-occupied 

residences. 

Chicago, Il! For financing on the 

Presidential Towers 

project. 


Minneapolis, Minn. - 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, 235, 000, 000 
Mion, 


Detroit, Mich 


Brevard County, Fla- 


2. Multi-jamily rental housing 
a, General Rule 


House bill—The present exception for tax- 
exempt industrial development bonds would 
be limited to obligations substantially all the 
proceeds of which are to be used for multi- 
family rental housing projects in which at 
least 20 percent of the units are to be oc- 
cupied by individuals of low or moderate 
income, determined in a manner consistent 
with the Leased Housing Program under Sec- 
tion 8 of the United States Housing Act of 
1937. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement——The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
except that, in projects located in a qualified 
census tract or an area of chronic economic 
distress, at least 15 percent of the units are 
to be occupied by individuals of low or mod- 
erate income. For projects located in areas 
which are not in @ qualified census tract or 
an area of chronic economic distress, the 20 
percent requirement of the House bill is re- 
tained. The conferees want to clarify that 
the method for determining income in effect 
at the time of the bond issuance will be 
determinative for that issue even though 
they sre subsequently changed. 

The conference agreement adds a rule to 
the small issue exemption of Code section 
103(b) (6) to insure that the small issue ex- 
emption is not used as a means of circum- 
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venting the multi-family rental provisions of 
the conference agreement. Under that rule, 
the small issue exemption would not apply to 
any obligation which is used as a part of an 
issue a significant portion of the procéeds of 
which are to be used directly or indirectly 
to provide residential real property for family 
units. In addition, the conferees want to 
clarify that interest on an industrial develop- 
ment bond a significant portion of which is 
used to provide residential real property for 
family units will be tax-exempt only if it 
meets the multi-family rental requirements 
of the conference agreement or the limited 
exception for the New York State Loan to 
Lenders Program regardless of whether the 
bond is a qualified mortgage bond or a quali- 
fied veterans’ mortgage bond. 


Also, the conference agreement provides a 
special rule similar to that in the House bill 
for bonds issued before January 1, 1984 (and 
which do not come within the transitional 
rules) under which the 20-percent require- 
ment need be met only for a period of 20 
years. The 20-year period begins on the first 
date that the project is available for 
occupancy and the tax-exempt obligations 
are outstanding. Under this rule, the 20-per- 
cent test will be met where the developer of 
the project has entered into a contract with 
a Federal or State agency that requires that 
at least 20 percent of the units be main- 
tained for persons of low or moderate in- 
come for a period of at least 20 years and 
provides rent subsidies for such persons for 
that period. 

b. Registration 

House bdill.—All tax-exempt bonds issued 
after the date of enactment must be in reg- 
istered form. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
except that it delays the effective date of the 
registration requirement from bonds issued 
after the date of enactment to bonds issued 
after December 31, 1981. 


c. Transitional Rules 


House bill—The House bill applies to 
bonds issued after April 24, 1979, with three 
major exceptions and a number of excep- 
tions for limited cases. The three major ex- 
ceptions are as follows: 

a. Official action 

Tax-exempt housing bonds may be issued 
if, prior to April 25, 1979, the governing body 
of the unit having authority to issue the 
bonds had taken official action which in- 
dicated an intent to issue such bonds. A 
qualifying official action would include an 
authorization to hire bond counsel, an au- 
thorization to hire bond underwriters, or an 
authorization to make a market analysis 
with respect to a specified bond issue. Such 
authorization must be a specific authoriza- 
tion relating to a specified bond issue. 

In the case of a sized or tentatively sized 
bond issue, only the amount of bonds the is- 
suer reasonably intended to issue based on 
the documentation that existed before April 
25, 1979, will qualify under this rule. 

In the case of an “nsi7ed bond issve. only 
an amount of bonds (exclusive of issuance 
costs and a reasonably required reserze) 
equal to the amount of mortgaves for which 
the lenders had given firm commitments to 
developers for a specific project within 9 
months after the bonds are issued will 
qualify under this rule. Bond proceeds for 
which commitments were not made within 
9 months from the issuance date of the 
bonds must be used to redeem bonds. 

b. Rollover rule 


Tax-exemnt indebtedness outstanding on 
April 24, 1979, may be rolled-over where the 
maturity date of tax-exempt housing bonds 
is no longer than 2 years after the life of 
the initial mortgages on the properties. 
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c. Special rule for projects under 
development 


Tax-exempt housing bonds for financing 
of projects in the development stage may be 
issued if: 

(1) a plan specifying the number and 
location of rental units was approved on or 
before April 24, 1979, by a governing body, 
or a State or local housing agency or a simi- 
lar agency, and 

(2) substantial expenditures for site im- 
provement for the project have been in- 
curred on or before such date. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement adopts the transitional provisions 
of the House bill with certain technical 
amendments (described above). In addition, 
the conference agreement provides that the 
amendmeat made by section 1102 and 1103 
of the conference agreement shall not apply 
to obligations issued before January 1, 1981, 
where the construction of the project had 
begun, or the acquisition of the project oc- 
curs, before one year after the date of issu- 
ance of the obligations. Finally, the confer- 
ence agreement adopts additional special 
transitional rules for seven specific projects 
set forth above. 


In addition, the conferees want to clarify 
the application of the House transitional 
rule for projects under development. The 
conferees intend that a project would qual- 
ify under this rule even though the project 
plans are modified to the extent of changing 
the specific location of structures within 
the project as long as the perimeter and 
the overall housing density of the project 
are not changed. 


B. Cash management provisions—estimated 
tax payments 

House bdill—Under present law, corpo- 
rations generally are required to pay 80 per- 
cent of their current year’s tax liability in 
quarterly estimated tax payments during 
the taxable year. However, corporations are 
exempt from the penalty for underemploy- 
ment of estimated tax if their estimated 
tax payments equal 100 percent of their 
prior year’s tax liability. 

For both corporations and individuals, the 
minimum tax is not subject to the estimated 
tax requirements. 

The House bill provides, in general, that 
corporations whose taxable income exceeded 
$1 million in any of the three preceding tax- 
able years would be required to pay esti- 
mated tax of at least 60 percent of current 
year’s tax liability regardless of their prior 
year’s tax liability. 

Senate amendment.—Under the Senate 
amendment, large corporations would be re- 
quired to pay at least 50 percent of current 
year’s tax liability on a current basis. Fur- 
thermore, the proportion, the proportion of 
the tax shown on the return (or the actual 
tax if no return is filed) that is to be paid 
currently by any corporation not relying on 
the prior year exceptions would be increased 
from 80 percent to 85 percent. Finally, both 
the add-on minimum tax for corporations 
and individuals and the alternative mini- 
mum tax for individuals would be subject 
to the same estimated tax requirements as 
the regular income tax. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 

C. Gains from foreign investment in U.S. 

real estate 


1. General rule 

House bill.—Nonresident aliens and foreign 
corporations (“foreign investors”) would be 
subject to tax on the disposition of U.S. real 
property. Real property is intended to have 
the same meaning for this purpose that it 
has in the U.S. Treasury’s model income tax 
treaty and thus it includes personal property 
associated with real property. Foreign in- 
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vestors would also be taxed on gain from the 
disposition of an interest in a U.S. real prop- 
erty holding organization (RPHO). The tax 
would be imposed regardless of whether or 
not the gain was effectively connected with a 
U.S. business or the seller was present In the 


United States. 
Senate amendment.—Substantially the 


same as House bill. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House Dill and the 
Senate amendment. 

2. Rate of tax 

House bill—All gains and losses from the 
disposition of U.S. real property interests 
would be treated as if they were effectively 
connected with a U.S. trade or business. 
Losses attributable to the U.S. real property 
from years prior to the year of sale would be 
allowed as deductions against the foreign 
investor's effectively connected U.S. gross in- 
come (including gains from real propertv 
sales) if the foreign investor elects under 
section 871(d) or 882(d) to be taxable on a 
net basis on its U.S. real property investment 
income. 

Senate amendment —Same as House Dill, 
except that net gains from disposition of 
U.S. real property interests would be subject 
to tax at a minimum rate of 28 percent if 
that tax would be higher than the tax under 
the general rule. No tax would be due if net 
gains during the taxable year from the sale 
of U.S. real property interests do not exceed 
5,000. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill. 
However, certain aspects of the Senate 
amendment were retained in modified form 
so that the tax on foreign investors would be 
more comparable to the tax imposed on U.S. 
investors in similar circumstances. The im- 
pact of the Senate amendment on foreign 
investors would have been greater than the 
tax imposed on similarly situated U.S. in- 
vestors because the 28-percent minimum rate 
of the Senate amendment is higher than the 
capital gains rate imposed on long-term cap- 
ital gains of U.S. investors who are not in the 
highest marginal tax brackets. In addition, 
the Senate amendment, in computing the 
tax, did not permit the use against U.S, real 
property gains of net losses which are effec- 
tively connected with another U.S. trade or 
business of the foreign investor or net losses 
from holding the U.S. real property interest 
which were attributable to prior years. The 
House bill, on the other hand, in many situ- 
ations would have imposed a tax at rates 
lower than those imposed on similarly situ- 
ated U.S. investors since the rate of tax would 
be determined with reference only to the 
foreign investor's income which was effec- 
tively connected with a U.S. trade or busi- 
ness. Since any other U.S. source investment 
income and all foreign source income of the 
foreign investor would not be taken into ac- 
count, the rate of tax on the U.S. real estate 
gains of foreign investors (particularly if an 
installment sale were used to spread the gain 
over several years) would generally be lower 
than that imposed on U.S. investors in simi- 
lar circumstances. Consequently, the con- 
ferees decided, in the case of individuals, to 
impose the U.S. tax at a minimum rate of 20 
percent of U.S. real property gains (net of 
U.S. effectively connected losses) but other- 
wise to follow the approach of the House bill 
and generally to treat U.S. real property gains 
as gains effectively connected with a U.S. 
trade or business subject to the U.S. gradu- 
ated capital gains rates and with full use of 
effectively connected losses against those 
gains. 

3. Real Property Holding Organizations 

(RPHOs) 

House bill.—A corporation, partnership or 
trust would be an RPHO if, during the tax- 
able year, the fair market value of its U.S. 
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real property interests was at least 50 percent 
of the sum of the values of its (1) U.S. real 
property interests, (ii) interests in foreign 
real property, and (iii) other assets used in 
the trade or business. “Look through” rules 
would apply where the entity had a con- 
trolling interest in another entity, and at- 
tribution. rules would apply to determine 
whether a controlling interest existed. In 
general, all gains from the disposition of an 
interest in an RPHO would be subject to tax. 
However, no tax would be imposed on sale of 
publicly traded stock in a corporation by a 
person who owned 5 percent or less. 


Senate amendment.—A corporation, part- 
nership or trust would be an RPHO if (a) at 
least a 50 percent interest in the entity is 
held by 10 or fewer persons, and (b) the fair 
market value of its U.S. real property inter- 
ests is at least 50 percent of the value of all 
its assets (other than liquid assets) “Look 
through” and attribution rules similar to the 
House bill would apply. All gains from dis- 
position of an interest in an RPHO would be 
subject to tax. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
with respect to domestic corporate RPHOs, 
but adopts different rules for other entities 
as set forth below. Attrition rules similar to 
the House bill apply to determine whether 
there is a controlling interest in another en- 
tity but the “look through” rules apply to 
such an interest only with respect to assets 
actually held downward through the chain of 
ownership. U.S. corporations would be treated 
as RPHOs unless they elect to file returns 
establishing that less than 50 percent of their 
assets are U.S. real property interests. U.S. tax 
treaties generally provide for a reduced rate 
of tax on dividends which might make it ad- 
vantageous for a domestic corporation to dis- 
tribute a U.S. real property interest to a 
shareholder in dividend form. To prevent 
this, the bill denies the recipiont a basis step- 
up except to the extent that the corporation 
recognizes gain and the recipient pays U.S. 
income tax on the distribution. 

(i) Foreign corporations—Gain on the 
disposition of stock in a foreign corporation 
would not be subject to the tax imposed 
under the bill. Instead, the foreign corpora- 
tion would be taxed on any distribution 
(whether or not in liquidation) of appreci- 
ated U.S. real property interests to its share- 
holders. Also, tax would be imposed if the 
property is sold in connection with a 
licuidation. 

If the application of the provisions of sec- 
tion 897 or section 6039C to any foreign 
corporation would be barred by a treaty obli- 
gation of the United States which provides 
that a permanent establishment of a foreign 
corporation in the United States may not b2 
treated less favorably than a domestic corpo- 
ration carrying on the same activities, then 
that foreign corporation may elect, subject to 
such terms and conditions as are specified 
by the RS, to be treated as a U.S. corpora- 
tion for purposes of sections 897 and 6039C. 
The election may be revoked only with the 
consent of the Secretary. 

Conditions imposed by the IRS on the 
making of the election might, for example, 
include a requirement that the foreign cor- 
poration notify its shareholders that the 
election was being made or a requirement 
that the IRS be satisfied that treaty relief 
was applicable. Ordinarily, the election would 
be made before the first disposition of stock 
in a foreign corporation which would be 
taxable if the election had been made before 
that first disposition. Where it deemed it to 
be appropriate, however, the IRS could per- 
mit the election to be made after the first 
disposition, provided satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made for the payment of an 
amount equal to the tax on any dispositions 
made prior to the election which would 
have been owing on the dispositions (if the 
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election had been made prior to the first 
disposition) and an appropriate interest 
charge for the period since the time at 
which that tax would haye been required to 
have been paid. In the case of dispositions 
of stock in foreign corporations made prior 
to the conference committee's- action, it is 
contemplated that the election may be made 
retroactively, provided satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made for the payment of tax on 
the stock sale. (For example, if amounts 
were withheld by the buyer on the purchase 
of the foreign corporation’s stock or were 
deposited in an escrow account for the sat- 
isfaction of the seller’s tax liability on the 
stock sale, the election might be permitted 
if those funds were made available to satisfy 
the seller's tax liability.) 

(ii) Partnership, trusts, and estates.— 
Gain on the disposition of an interest in 
these entities also would not be subject, in 
its entirety, to tax. Instead, a foreign in- 
vestor in such an entity would be taxable on 
the disposition of his interest to the extent 
that the gain represented his pro rata share 
of appreciation in the value of U.S. real prop- 
erty interests of the entity. 

(iil) REITs.—Distributions by ù real 
estate investment trust (REIT) to foreign 
shareholders would be treated as gain on the 
sale of U.S. real property to the extent of 
the shareholders’ pro rata share of the net 
capital gain of the REIT. In the case of 
REITs which are controlled by U.S. persons, 
sales of the REIT shares by foreign share- 
holders would not be subject to tax (other 
than in the case of a distribution by the 
REIT). 


4. Nonregulation Rules 


House bill_—The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to prescribe regulations providing 
the extent to which nonrecognition rules 
would (or would not) apply under the bill. 
Pending the issuance of these regulations, 
nonrecognition provisions of the Code would 
apply, but only in the case of an exchange of 
a U.S. real property interest for an interest 
the disposition of which would be taxable 
under the Code (as modified by any treaty 
pursuant to sections 894 and 7852(d)). 

Senate amendment.—Similar to the House 
bill, but without a rule prescribing treat- 
ment prior to the issuance of regulations. 

Conference agreement.—Follows the House 
bill, but also allows prescription of regula- 
tions devermining the extent to which trans- 
fers of property in reorganizations are to be 
treated as sales at fair market value. Similar 
rules apply in the case of partnerships, 
trusts, and estates. 


5. Withholding 


House bdill.—No Provision. 

Senate amendment.—The withholding re- 
quirement would apply only if the purchaser 
knows or has received a notice that the seller 
is a foreign person. The seller is required to 
notify the purchaser that the seller is a for- 
eign person. The seller’s agent is also re- 
quired to notify the purchaser that the seller 
is a foreign person if the agent has reason 
to believe that the seller may be a foreign 
person. The amount to be withheld is the 
smallest of (i) 28 percent of the sales price, 
(ii) the “seller's maximum tax liability” 
(discussed below), or (iii) the fair market 
value of that portion of the sale proceeds 
which is within the withholder's control. 
The “seller's maximum tax liability” is the 
maximum amount which the Treasury de- 
termines that the seller could owe on his 
gain on the sale plus any unsatisfied prior 
withholding tax liabilities of prior foreign 
owners with respect to that property. 


A purchaser would not be required to with- 
hold if: (i) the property being sold is a 
single family residence which is to be used by 
the purchaser as his principal residence and 
the amount realized by the seller on the sale 
is $150,C00 or less, (il) the property being 
sold is stock of a corporation and the sales 
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transaction takes place on an established 
securities market or (iii) the seller obtains a 
“qualifying statement” from the Treasury 
that he is exempt from tax or he has provided 
adequate security or has otherwise made ar- 
rangements with Treasury for the payment 
of the tax. The Treasury may prescribe a re- 
duced amount to be withheld under similar 
procedures. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. The Sen- 
ate conferees had proposed that the tax im- 
posed under the conference agreement be 
enforced by the withholding provisions con- 
tained in the Senate bill, modified in sev- 
eral respects. The House conferees refused to 
agree to the withholding provisions in the 
conference agreement. The conferees agreed 
it would be necessary to structure withhold- 
ing provisions carefully to ensure that they 
would not inadvertently disrupt the U.S. real 
estate market or expose U.S. buyers or U.S. 
agents of foreign sellers of U.S. real estate 
to liability where such liability would not be 
appropriate. Given this potential, the House 
conferees took the position that withholding 
provisions should not be adopted until they 
could be more fully considered by the com- 
mittees and the public had adequate oppor- 
tunity to consider and comment on the pro~ 
posed withholding mechanism. The conferees 
agreed that, until and unless withholding 
provisions were adopted by a subsequent 
Congress, the tax should be enforced through 
information reporting as discussed below. 


6. Reporting 


a. Returns to identify whether an entity 
is an RPHO 


House bdill—If, at any time during a cal- 
endar year, (i) an entity beneficially owns 
U.S. real property interests which constitute 
more than 40 percent of the fair market 
value of the assets taken into consideration 
in determining whether or not it is an RPHO 
and (ii) at least one foreign person has an 
interest (other than a portfolio interest in 
publicly-traded stock) in the entity, the en- 
tity is required to file an information return 
for the year. The return is to set forth the 
name and address of any foreign person who 
held an interest, whether the entity is an 


1 The withholding provisions of the Senate 
amendment would be modified to provide 
that neither the purchaser nor any settle- 
ment agent would be required to withhold 
unless he has actual knowledge that the 
seller is foreign or has received a notice from 
& seller's agent. The seller’s agent would be 
relieved of any responsibility to give such a 
notice if he relies in good faith on a state- 
ment from the seller (or, in the case of a 
seller's agent retained by another seller's 
agent, from the seller's agent who retained 
him) that the seller is a U.S. person or, if the 
seller is foreign, that the seller notified the 
purchaser. A second modification proposed 
to the Senate bill withholding provisions was 
that if the purchaser assumes a debt of the 
seller or took the property subject to a debt 
of the seller, which was incurred within one 
year prior to the sale, that amount of the 
consideration would also be subject to with- 
holding. A final modification would have set 
forth in greater detail the circumstances 
under which withholding might be reduced 
or waived. The taxpayer would be permitted 
to reduce (or eliminate) the amount of 
withholding by filing a return stating the 
basis for the property and the character of 
the contemplated gain. The IRS would be 
required to accept that basis and character 
for withholding purposes unless the IRS 
responded within 30 days specifying a lower 
(or zero) basis or different character if the 
IRS were not satisfied that the amount to be 
withheld would be sufficient to cover the tax- 
payer’s underlying lability. 
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RPHO at any time during the calendar year, 
and any other information which the Treas- 
ury may prescribe by regulations. 

Senate ameniment.—If at any time during 
a calendar year, (i) an entity has U.S. real 
property interests which constitute more 
than 40 percent of the fair market value of 
its assets, (ii) 10 or fewer persons have a 
controlling interest in the entity, and (ill) 
at least one foreign person has an interest 
in the entity, the entity is required to file an 
information return for the year. The infor- 
mation required is similar to the informa- 
tion required under the House bill. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement deletes the requirement that en- 
tities file returns establishing whether or not 
they are RPHOs. Under the conference agree- 
ment, an entity (or a person owning an in- 
terest in the entity) may cn a voluntary 
basis file a return, containing such informa- 
tion as may be required by te IRS, estab- 
lishing that the entity is not an RPHO. 


b. Returns to identify foreign owners 


House bill—Foreign owners of U.S. real 
estate who are not subject to the return re- 
quirements described above are generally 
required to file returns showing (i) the name 
and address of the person, (ii) a description 
of all U.S. real property interests held by 
such person, and (iii) such other informa- 
tion as the Treasury may prescribe by 
regulations. 

Senate amendment.—No provision. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
with several modifications. 

U.S. corporations which are U.S. real 
property holding corporations or which were 
U.S. real property holding corporations at 
any time during the preceding 4 years will 
be required to file annual returns setting 
forth the name and the address (if known 
by the corporation) of each foreign share- 
holder (other than shareholders owning 
stock which is publicly traded, any infor- 
mation required by the Secretary with re- 
spect to transfers of stock in the corporation 
by such foreign shareholders and any other 
information which the Secretary may pre- 
scribe by regulations. Any nominee holding 
stock in a U.S. corporation on behalf of a 
foreign person is required to file a return in 
the same manner as the corporation is re- 
quired. No requirement for reporting with 
respect to publicly traded stock is imposed 
because information with respect to foreign 
shareholders holding more than 5 percent of 
any publicly traded class of stock in a U.S. 
corporation (less than 5 percent sharehold- 
ers are not taxable on the disposition of their 
stock) should be readily available from the 
SEC. 

Foreign corporations and partnerships, 
trusts, or estates (whether foreign or do- 
mestic) are required to file annual returns 
setting forth the name and address of each 
foreign person who has a substantial indirect 
investment in U.S. real property through 
the entity, such information with respect to 
the assets of the entity, and such other in- 
formation as the Secretary may preszribe by 
regulations. For this purpose, a foreign per- 
son having a substantial indirect investment 
through the entity would include any for- 
eign person whose pro rata share of the 
U.S. real property interests held by the en- 
tity exceeded $50,000 at any time during the 
calendar year. Any entity required to make 
such a return is also required to furnish 
each of the foreign persons holding a sub- 
stantial investment in U.S. real property 
through that entity a statement showing 
the name and address of the entity, the 
substantial investor’s pro rata share of the 
U.S. real property held by the entity and 
such other information as is required by 
regulations. In determining whether the pro 
rata share of any foreign person's beneficial 
interest in the real property held by the 
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entity exceeds $50,000, the entity’s pro rata 
share of any real property interest held by 
any other such entity in which the first en- 
tity holds a beneficial interest, and interests 
in the first entity held by the person’s fam- 
ily, shall also be taken into account. 


These reporting requirements will not ap- 
ply to any entity for any calendar year where 
the entity furnishes the IRS with such se- 
curity as the IRS determines to be necessary 
to ensure that any U.S. tax with respect to 
U.S. real property interests held by such en- 
tity will be paid. It is expected that the se- 
curity which the IRS would consider to be 
satisfactory for this purpose would depend 
upon the circumstances. Thus, for example, 
in the case of a foreign corporation the only 
asset of which is a tract of undeveloped U.S. 
real estate, the IRS might require a recorded 
security interest in the real estate, a guar- 
antee by a person from whom the IRS would 
be reasonably certain it could collect the un- 
paid tax, or some similar type of security. 
On the other hand, in the case of a foreign 
corporation engaged in a U.S. trade or busi- 
ness with a variety of U.S. assets and where 
the circumstances indicated that it was im- 
probable that the foreign corporation would 
attempt to liquidate and remove its assets 
from the United States without satisfying 
its U.S. tax liability, the IRS might only re- 
quire an undertaking by the foreign corpora- 
tion to pay the tax in a closing agreement 
or some similar security. Where such an ar- 
rangement is reached with the IRS, the en- 
tity is not required to report the identity of 
the foreign persons holding interests in the 
entity and, in addition, the foreign person is 
not required to take its pro rata interest in 
the entity into account in determining its 
own reporting requirements. Where the for- 
eign corporation was unable to supply the 
necessary information to the IRS as to the 
identity of its shareholders because, for ex- 
ample, its stock is in bearer form or was held 
by nominees unwilling to disclose the iden- 
tity of the beneficial owner, it would be re- 
quired to provide security satisfactory to the 
IRS. 


A separate reporting requirement applies 
to foreign persons owning U.S. real property 
who are not required to file a return under 
section 6039C(b) for the year. Where such a 
foreign person did not engage in a trade or 
business in the United States at any time 
during the calendar year and the fair mar- 
ket value of the U.S. real property interests 
held by the foreign person at any time dur- 
ing the year equals or exceeds $50,000, the 
foreign person is required to file a return 
setting forth his (or its) name and address, 
a description of all U.S. real property interests 
held at any time during the calendar year 
and such other information as is required by 
regulations. “Look through” and family at- 
tribution rules apply to determine whether a 
person is a substantial investor. 


c. Failure to make a return or furnish a 

statement 

House bill—A penalty for failure to file 
a tax return or to furnish a statement re- 
quired under the rules described above will 
be imposed in an amount equal to $25 for 
each day during which such failure contin- 
ues but not to exceed $25,000. Also, in the 
case of a failure by a foreign person to file a 
return required by the rules set forth in (b) 
above, the penalty for any calendar year 
cannot exceed 5 percent of the aggregate 
of (i) the fair market value of the U.S. real 
property interests owned by that person at 
any time during the year and (ii) the face 
amount of the U.S. real property interest 
installment obligations. 

Senate amendment.—aA penalty for failure 
to file a tax return or to furnish a statement 
will be imposed in an amount equal to the 
greater of (i) $25 a day during which the 
failure continues, but not to exceed $25,000, 
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or (ii) the amount of the tax under the bill 
which is not paid and which is attributable 
to transfers (other than those made in an 
established securities market) occurring dur- 
ing the calendar year for which the return 
or statement was required. 

Conjerence agreement——The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill. 
In the case of each failure to file a return 
containing the information required by these 
information reporting requirements or to 
furnish the statement to a beneficial owner 
of an interest of its pro rata share of the 
U.S. real property assets held by the entity, 
a penalty is imposed of $25 for each day 
during which the failure continues (but 
not to exceed $25,000 for the calendar year) 
unless it is shown that the failure is due to 
reasonable cause and not to willful neglect. 
A further limitation to the penalty applies 
in the case of a failure of a foreign person 
to disclose his U.S. real property interests 
(sec. 6039C(c). In the case of such a failure, 
the penalty is not to exceed 5 percent of the 
aggregate fair market value of the U.S. real 
property interests held by the person at any 
time during the year. 


7. Effective Date 
a. General rule 


House bill—The bill would apply to dis- 
positions after June 18, 1980. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment would apply to dispositions after De- 
cember 31, 1979, except those made pursuant 
to a contract binding at all times after 
December 6, 1979. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
and would apply to dispositions after 
June 18, 1980. However, no step-up in basis 
would be allowed with respect to a disposi- 
tion made to a related party (within the 
meaning of Code section 453(f)(1)) in a 
nontaxed transaction after December 31, 
1979. 

b. Tax treaties 


House bdill—Until January 1, 1985, gain 
would not be taxed to the extent required 
by treaty obligations of the U.S. On and 
after that date, the provision would prevail 
over any conflicting treaty provisions re- 
maining in effect. 

Senate amendment.—Same as House bill. 

Conference agreement.——The conference 
agreement generally follows the House bill 
and the Senate amendment, but no step-up 
in basis would be allowed with respect to 
a disposition made to a related party which 
is exempt from the tax imposed by the bill 
solely because of delays of the effective date 
attributable to conflicting treaty obligations. 
In situations where a treaty is renegotiated 
to resolve conflicts between the treaty and 
the conference agreement, the delay in the 
effective date of the conference agreement, 
can be extended in the revised treaty or an 
accompanying exchange of notes for a period 
of up to two years after the signing of the 
revised treaty in order to permit the Senate 
adequate time to consider the revised treaty. 


D. Windfall profit taz 
1. Royalty Owners Credit 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides royalty owners with a credit 
(or refund) of up to $1,000 against the wind- 
fall profit tax imposed on the removal of 
their royalty oil during calendar year 1980. 
The credit is available only to individuals, 
estates, and family farm corporations and 
not to other corporations or to trusts. In the 
case of a family, the husband and wife and 
their minor children are treated as one tax- 
payer for purposes of the $1,000 limit on the 
credit. A qualified family farm corporation 
that is eligible for the credit is one which 
(1) was in existence on June 25, 1980, (2) 
all of the outstanding stock of which was 
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held by members of the same family at all 
times between July 24, 1980, and January 1, 
1981, and (3) 80 percent of the assets of 
which was used for farming purposes. 

The Senate amendment also requires that 
in calculating the amount of income tax de- 
duction for the windfall profit tax, net in- 
come for percentage depletion purposes, and 
oil related income for the minimum tax on 
intangible drilling costs, a taxpayer must 
reduce the gross amount of windfall profit tax 
paid or withheld during the taxable year 
by the amount of the credit allowable against 
that tax. This reduction of the income tax 
deduction must be made regardless of 
whether the taxpayer actually claims the al- 
lowable credit. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the Senate amendment. 

2. Stripper Oil Exemption 

House bill—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment provides for an exemption from the 
windfall profit tax for up to 2 barrels a day 
of stripper well production for each stripper 
well from which the producer receives pro- 
duction. This exemption apples to oll re- 
moved in the four quarters of fiscal year 
1981. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 


3. Modification of Inflation Adjustment 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—Under present law, 
the windfall profit tax is imposed on the 
difference between the selling price of each 
barrel of domestic crude oil and its adjusted 
base price for the calendar quarter during 
which it is removed. The adjusted base price 
is determined by increasing the base price to 
take account of inflation between the second 
quarter of 1979 and the second quarter prior 
to the quarter for which the adjusted base 
price is being determined. In the case of 
newly discovered oil, heavy oil and incremen- 
tal tertiary ofl, the adjusted base price is de- 
termined by using the rate of inflation plus 2 
percent per year. 

The Senate amendment would adjust the 
otherwise applicable adjusted base price for 
each calendar quarter in fiscal year 1981 by 
subtracting an amount equal to 10.9 percent 
of that adjusted base price. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill. 


E. Inclusion in wages of social security and 
unemployment tares paid by employers 


House bill_—Under present law, employer 
payment of an employee's liability for social 
security taxes or State unemployment com- 
pensation taxes (without deduction from the 
remuneration of the employee) is specifically 
exempted from wages for purposes of social 
security taxes (FICA), Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes (FUTA), and social security 
benefits. 

The House bill provides that the payment 
by an employer of an employee’s lability for 
social security taxes or State unemployment 
compensation taxes would be included in the 
definition of wages for purposes of FICA. 
FUTA, and social security benefits. However, 
this provision would not apply with respect 
to payments for domestic service in the em- 
ployer’s home. 

The provision generally would be effective 
with respect to remuneration paid after De- 
cember 31, 1980. However, in the case of cer- 
tain State, political subdivision, or other 
State or local coverage group employment 
under section 218 of the Social Security Act. 
the provision would apply with respect to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1983. 
This later effective date would apply only to 
remuneration for services in positions of a 
kind for which all, or a substantial portion 
of the amounts equivalent to employee 
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social security taxes were paid (without de- 
duction from the wages of the employee) 
under the practices in eect on June 18, 1980. 

Senate amendment.—The Senare amend- 
ment is similar to the House bill except that 
it does not apply to: (1) employer payment 
of employee State unemployment compensa- 
tion taxes or (2) agricultural labor. ln addi- 
tion, the December 31, 1983, effective date for 
certain State and local governmental units 
would apply to payments of amounts equiv- 
alent to employee social security taxes if 
these amounts were paid (without deduction 
from remuneration of the employee) under 
practices that were in effect on July 26, 1980. 

Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill with two 
modifications. Under the conference agree- 
ment, agricultural labor would be excluded 
from the application of the provision. In ad- 
dition, the later effective date with respect 
to certain State and local governmental units 
would apply to payments of amounts equiv- 
alent to employee social security taxes if 
these amounts were paid (without deduction 
from remuneration of the employee) under 
practices that were in effect on October 1, 
1980. 

Concerning the application of these amend- 
ments to State and local governments, the 
conferees wish to emphasize that the gen- 
eral rule with respect to social security tax- 
ation is that all forms of remuneration 
constitute wages for social security tax pur- 
poses unless specifically exempted by statute. 
Payments by State and local governments of 
the equivalent of employee social security 
taxes for their employees, since these pay- 
ments represent a benefit to the employees 
from their employer, constitute “remunera- 
tion” within the meaning of the Act and the 
Code but for the exception which is being 
eliminated by this provision. 


F. Telephone excise tar 


House bill.—Present law imposes an excise 
tax on amounts paid for communications 
services (local telephone service, toll tele- 
phone service and teletypewriter service). 
The tax is 2 percent for 1980 and 1 percent 
for 1981. The tax is to expire on January 1, 
1982. 

The House bill delays the reduction and 
expiration of the tax by one year. Under the 
House bill, the tax is 2 percent for 1980 and 
1981 and 1 percent for 1982. The tax is to 
expire on January 1, 1983. 

Senate amendment.—The Senate amend- 
ment is the same as the House bill. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement follows the House bill and the 
Senate amendment. 


G. Increased duties on imovorted alcohol 


House bill.—No provision. 

Senate amendment.—Under present law, 
imports of ethyl alcohol for nonbeverage 
purposes are dutiable at a most-favored-na- 
tion (MFN) rate of 3 percent ad valorem and 
& non-MFN rate of 20 percent ad valorem 
under item 427.88 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (TSUS). 

The Senate amendment amends the Ap- 
pendix to the TSUS to impose, in addition to 
the existing duty on MFN and non-MFN im- 
ports of ethyl alcohol for non-beverage pur- 
poses, an additional duty of 40 cents per gal- 
‘lon on imports of ethyl alcohol to be used in 
or as a fuel from the date of enactment 
through December 31, 1992. 


Conference agreement.—The conference 
agreement amends the Appendix to the TSCS 
to impose, in addition to the existing duty 
on MFN and non-MFN imports of ethyl 
alcobol for non-beverage purvoses, ani addi- 
tional duty on imports of ethyl alcohol to be 
used in or as a fuel. This additional duty is 
10 cents per gallon in calendar year 1981, 20 
cents per gallon in calendar year 1982, and 
40 cents per gallon from January 1, 1983. 
through December 31, 1992. 
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H. Revenue effects of title XI 
The revenue effects of the conference 
agreement on title IX are summarized in 
the two tables below. Table 1 shows the ef- 
fects on budget receipts for fiscal years 1981 
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through 1985; table 2 depicts the effect on 
tax liabilities for calendar years 1980 through 
1985. 

The revenue gain from the provision re- 
quiring large corporations to be at least 60 


December 1, 1980 


percent current with estimated tax payments 
represents changes in timing of tax pay- 
ments and does not increase their tax liabil- 
ity. All the other changes represent increases 
in tax liability. 


TABLE FRR toe BUDGET EFFECTS OF THE REVENUE RECONCILIATION PROVISIONS TABLE DE He Te as BUDGET EFFECTS OF THE REVENUE RECONCILIATION PROVISIONS 


H.R. 7765, AS APPROVED BY THE CONFERENCE, 


[In millions of dollars} 


Item 1981 


256 

3, 063 
42 
—180 
44 
358 
ol import duty. 12 
3, 595 


A. Mortgage subsidy bonds 

B. Cash management—estimated tax payments... 
C. Foreign investment in U.S. real estate 

D. Windfall tax royalty credit 

E. Payroll taxes paid by employers. 

F. Heatom excise tax. 
G. Alcol 


Armed Services 


The Senate amendment, but not the House 
bill, contains a provision which provides that 
the current semi-annual increase in military 
retired pay be replaced with an annual ad- 
justment. The Senate amendment would pro- 
vide for a similar change in retirement pro- 
grams for the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Public Health Service, and the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion. However, no changes to retired pay ad- 
jJustments would be made unless similar 
changes are made for Federal civilian re- 
tirees. 

The Senate recedes. The conferees agreed 
that the semi-annual increase should be re- 
tained if the semi-annual increase were re- 
tained for civilian retirees. Since the Com- 
mittee of Conference agreed in title IV-A to 
retain such increase for civilian retirees, the 
conferees agree to delete this provision from 
the conference agreement. 


Railroad retirement 


House bill—The House bill proposed seven 
specific benefit modifications and a .25 per- 
cent increase in the Tier II tax rate, from 
9.5 percent to 9.75 percent of covered payroll, 
both effective for Fiscal Year 1981 only. In 
addition, the benefit modifications were to 
affect only annuitants whose annuities first 
began to accrue in Fiscal Year 1981. The 
benefit modifications were estimated to re- 
sult in savings of $24.3 million and the tax 
rate increase was estimated to yield $27.5 
million in new revenue. In addition, railroad 
labor and management were directed to sub- 
mit a joint proposal to Congress by the end 
of this year. The proposal was to represent a 
long-term solution to the problems of the 
Railroad Retirement System. 

Senate amendment. —No provision. 

Conference substitute—The House re- 
cedes. The Conferees do not believe the rec- 
ommendations in the House bill represent an 
appropriate approach to solving the long- 
term financial problems of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System. The Conferees are aware of 
the serious nature of these problems and 
fully intend that railroad labor and manage- 
ment continue their negotiations aimed at 
developing a joint proposal for solving the 
financial problems of the Railroad Retire- 
ment System. 


For consideration of the entire bill (in- 
cluding title I through title LX of the House 
bill, section 1 through title IX of the Senate 
amendment, and the title of the bill): 

Rosert N. Gramo, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
WILLIAM M. BRODHEAD, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


FISCAL YEARS 1981-85 


1982 1983 Item 


. Mortgage subsidy bonds 


H.R. 7765, AS APPROVED BY THE CONFERENCE, CALENDAR YEARS 1981-85 


[In millions of dollars} 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 


. Cash management—estimated for payments. . 
. Foreign investment in U.S. real estate 


: ‘hr tax royalty credit 


payo taxes paid by employers. 


ephone excise tax 
. Aicshol import duty. 


otel. A t 


For consideration of the entire bill (in- 
cluding title I through title IX of the House 
bill, section 1 through title IX of the Senate 
amendment, and thé title of thè bill): 

Ernest F. HOLLINGS, 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
J. JAMES EXON, 
HENRY BELLMON, 
PETE V., DOMENICI, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Armed Services: 
MELVIN PRICE, 
BILL NICHOLS, 
ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, 
LEE ASPIN, 
Bos WILSON, 
DONALD J. MITCHELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Armed Services: 
Sam Nunn, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR., 
ROGER JEPSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II, subtitle A of the House bill 
and title I of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

CARL D., PERKINS, 

IKE ANDREWS, 

GEORGE MILLER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II, subtitle A of the House bill 
and title I of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry: 
H. E. TALMADGE, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
WALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II, subtitle C of the House bill 
and title VII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 
Cari D. PERKINS, 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
JOHN BRADEMAS, 
Mario BIAGGI, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
JOHN BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II, subtitle C of the House bill 
and title VII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Dick SCHWEIKER, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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For title IV of the House bill and title VI 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 
Jim HANLEY, 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
WILLIAM L. CLAY, 
EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
GENE TAYLOR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title IV of the House bill and title VI 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs: 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
JOHN GLENN, 
Davip PRYOR, 
CHARLES H, PERCY, 
TED STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title II, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 
CARL D. PERKINS, 
EDWARD P. BEARD, 
PHILLIP BURTON, 
GEORGE MILLER, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title II, subtitle B of the House bill: 
From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Dick SCHWEIKER, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 401 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation: 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
GLENN M. ANDERSON, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
Ray ROBERTS, 
Bup SHUSTER, 
GENE SNYDER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 401 of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works: 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
LLOYD BENTSEN, 
QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 301 of the Senate amendment; 
for title V, subtitle B of the House bill and 
section 302 of the Senate amendment; and 
for section 304 of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation: 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

GLENN M. ANDERSON, 

JAMES J. HOWARD, 

RaY ROBERTS, 

Bup SHUSTER, 

GENE SNYDER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title V, subtitle A of the House bill 
and section 301 of the Senate amendment; 
for title V, subtitle B of the House bill and 
section 302 of the Senate amendment; and 
for section 304 of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation: 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
J. JAMES Exon, 
Bos Pack woop, 
Nancy LANDON KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

For title III, subtitle C of the House bill 

and section 303 of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce: 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Jim SANTINI, 
J. J. FLORIO, 
BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 
Jim BROYHILL, 
Ep MADIGAN, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title III, subtitle C of the House bill 
and section 303 of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation: 
Howard W. CANNON, 
J. JAMES EXON, 
Bos Packwoop, 
Nancy LANDON KASSEBAUM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title VII of the House bill and title 
VIII of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 
Ray ROBERTS, 
Davip SATTERFIELD, 
G. V. MONTGOMERY, 
W. G. HEFNER, 
JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
MARGARET M. HECKLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title VII of the House bill and title 
VIII of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs: 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
H. E. TALMADGE, 
AL SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title III, subtitle B of the House bill: 


From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 
HARLEY O. STaccErs, 
JIM SANTINI, 
J. J. FLORIO, 
BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 
JIM BROYHILL, 
Ep MADIGAN. 


From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 


WILLIAM R. COTTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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For title III, subtitle B of the House bill; 


From the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources: 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Dick SCHWEIKER, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davip L. BOREN, 
Bos DOLE, 
BL ROTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
For title III, subtitle A, and title VIII, 
subtitle A of the House bill, and title V, 
part F of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
HENRY A. WAXMAN, 
DAVID SATTERFIELD, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
Jm BROYHILL, 
Trim LEE CARTER. 
From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 


AL ULLMAN, 

DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 

J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B, RANGEL, 
WILLIAM R. COTTER, 
Guy VANDER JacT, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
For title III, subtitle A, and title VIII, 
subtitle A of the House bill, and title V, 
part F of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davin L. Boren, 
Bos DOLE, 
Br. ROTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


For title VII, subtitles B, C, and D of the 
House bill and title V, parts A, B, C, D, E, 
and G of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee om Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 
Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


For title VIII, subtitles B, C, and D of the 
House bill and title V, parts A, B, C, D, E, 
and G of the Senate amendment: 

From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Davıp L. BOREN, 
Bos DOLE, 
BL ROTE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate.~ 

For title IX of the House bill and title IX 

of the Senate amendment: 


From the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 
AL ULLMAN, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
J. J. PICKLE, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 
WILLIAM R. COTTER, 
GUY VANDER JAGT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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For title IX of the House bill and title IX 
of the Senate amendment: 
From the Committee on Finance: 
RUSSELL B. LONG, 
HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Dav L. BOREN, 
Bos DOLE, 
BIL ROTH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
WRIGHT), for today, on account of illness 
in the family. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
WricHT), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mrs. CoLLINs of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. WRIGHT), for this week, on ac- 
count of medical reasons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SoLomon), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr. BURGENER, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas, for 45 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Werss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. Conyers, for 40 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Vantk, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Swirt, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. PANETTA, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Cotter, for 60 minutes, December 
3, 1980. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Horton to revise and extend his 
remarks in support of H.R. 6410, 
Paperwork Reduction Act, immediately 
following statement of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

(The following members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SoLomon), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. WYDLER, in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Duncan of Tennessee 

Mr. RovsseE ort, in four instances. 

Mr. SHUMWAY. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. DERWINSKI, in two instances. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. SHUSTER. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. ConaBLe. 
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Mr. HILLIS. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Weiss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Krvpex in two instances. 

Mr. Wo trF in two instances. 

Mr. Stoxes in two instances. 

Mr. GUDGER. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. Houtanp in three instances. 

Mr. Forp of Michigan in two instances. 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. SANTINI. 

Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. MOTTL. 

Mr. Anperson of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in 10 instances. 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

Mr. Vanrx in three instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Bovuagvarp in five instances. 

Mr. Hamitton in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Ms. Hottzman in 10 instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. Boner of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. CAvANAUGH in five instances. 

Mr. SHANNON. 

. FOLEY. 

. GIBBONS 

. ROE. 

. WAXMAN. 

. Stupps. 

. MURTHA. 

. D'AmouRs in three instances. 
. PEASE. 

. RODINO. 

. FUQUA. 

Mr. BLANCHARD in two instances. 

Mr. SWIFT. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mrs. BYRON. 

Mr. Stark in two instances. 

Mr. ANTHONY 

Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. 

Mr. DE La Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. HEFNER. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland 

Mr. SHELBY. 

Mr. Matsvt in two instances. 

Mr. FLORIO. 


SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


A bill and concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2542. An act to grant a Federal charter 
to the Italian American War Veterans of 
the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and 

S. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the treatment of Christians by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 
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S. 885. An act to assist the electrical con- 
sumers of the Pacific Northwest through use 
of the Federal Columbia River Power System 
to achieve cost-effective energy conservation, 
to encourage the development of renewable 
energy resources, to establish a representa- 
tive regional power planning process, to as- 
sure the region of an efficient and adequate 
power supply, and for other purposes; 


S. 1135. An act to provide for certain lands 
to be held in trust for the Moapa Band of 
Paiutes and to be considered to be part of 
the Moapa Indian Reservation; 

S. 1179. An act to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; 

S. 1386. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965 and the Museum Services Act to 
extend the authorization of appropriations 
contained in such acts, to amend the Arts 
and Artifacts Indemnity Act to make certain 
changes in the coverage provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; 

S. 1578. An act for the relief of Dr. Halla 
Brown; 

S. 1828. An act to exempt the existing fa- 
cilities of the Milner Dam from section 14 
of the Federal Power Act, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1918. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to revise and standardize the 
provisions of law relating to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, separation, and mandatory 
retirement of regular commissioned officers 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, to establish the permanent grade of 
commodore admiral in the Navy, to equalize 
the treatment of female commissioned of- 
ficers with that of male commissioned offi- 
cers, and for other purposes; 

S. 2352. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, to extend the duration of such 
Council, and for other purposes; 

S. 2441, An act to amend the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 
1974 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations for such act, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3152. An act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 to extend the authorization for such 
acts for 2 additional years; 

S. 3193. An act to designate the Jacob K. 
Javits Federal Building; and 

S.J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of November 23 through 29, 
1980, as “National Family Week”; 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. NEDZI, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon sigmed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 39. An act to provide for the designa- 
tion and conservation of certain public lands 
in the State of Alaska, including the designa- 
tion of units of the national park, national 
wildlife refuge, national forest, national wild 
and scenic rivers, and national wilderness 
preservation systems, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2583. An act to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to discontinue 
civil service annuity payments for periods of 
unemployment as a justice or Judge of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2510. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal employees to 
obtain review of certain disability determi- 
nations made by the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement under the civil service retirement 
and disability system; 
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H.R. 4892. An act to repeal section 506 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the removal 
of the names of certain Alaska Natives from 
the Alaska Native roll and to allow their 
enrollment with the Metlakatla Indian Com- 
munity; 

H.R. 5496. An act to amend the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6933. An act to amend the patent and 
trademark laws; 

H.R. 7698. An act for the relief of two min- 
ing claimants; 

H.R. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edison 
Chiloquin and for the transfer of moneys 
otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from 
the Klamath Indian Settlement to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the acquisition of 
replacement lands or interests; 

H.R. 8117. An act to amend the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to authorize 
the U.S. Secret Service to continue to furnish 
protection to the former Vice President or 
his spouse; 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. NEDZI, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on the following days pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


On November 21, 1980: 

H.R. 3765. An act to increase the minimum 
price support loan rates for wheat, feed 
grains, and soybeans, to improve the farmer- 
held reserve program for wheat and feed 
grains, to establish a 5-year food security 
wheat reserve, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 4084. An act to provide for a coopera- 
tive agreement between the Secretary of the 
Interior and the State of California to im- 
prove and manage the Suisun Marsh in Cali- 
fornia; 

H.R. 7942. An act to approve and imple- 
ment the protocol to the trade agreement 
relating to customs valuation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8112. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a parcel of land 
located in Colorado and certain mineral in- 
terests to the Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and 
to pay an amount to such tribe for energy 
development; and 

H.R. 8329. An act to allow the obsolete air- 
craft carrier U.S.S. Intrepid to be transferred 
to the Intrepid Museum Foundation, Inc., 
before the expiration of the otherwise appli- 
cable 60-day congressional review period; 

On November 26, 1980: 

H.R, 2510. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to permit Federal employees to 
obtain review of certain disability determi- 
nations made by the Office of Personnel 
Management under the civil service retire- 
ment and disability system; 

H.R. 2583. An act to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, to discontinue 
civil service annuity payments for periods 
of unemployment as a justice or judge of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4892. An act to repeal section 506 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; 

H.R. 5108. An act to provide for the re- 
moval of the names of certain Alaska Natives 
from the Alaska Native roll and to allow their 
enrollment with the Metlakatia Indian Com- 
munity; 

H.R. 7698. An act for the relief of two min- 
ing claimants; 

H.R. 7960. An act to provide for the setting 
aside in special trust lands and interests 
within the Winema National Forest to Edison 
Chiloquin and for the transfer of moneys 
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otherwise available to Mr. Chiloquin from 
the Klamath Indian Settlement to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for the acquisition of 
replacement lands or interests; 

H.R. 8117. An act to amend the Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and for other purposes; 
an 


a 

H.J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to authorize 
the U.S. Secret Service to continue to fur- 
nish protection to the former Vice President 
or his spouse, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
813, the Chair declares the House ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow 
out of respect to former Speaker John 
W. McCormack. 

Thereupon (at 8 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Resolution 
813, the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, December 2, 1980, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

6678. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting a report on the value of 
property, supplies and commodities provided 
by the Berlin Magistrate, and under the 
German Offset Agreement, covering the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1980, pursuant to 
section 819 of Public Law 96-154; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5679. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
that the appropriation to the Department of 
Transportation for Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, for the fiscal year 
1981, has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in accord- 
ance with 3679 (e)(2) of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

5680. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations, Logistics and 
Financial Management), transmitting notice 
of the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the aircraft maintenance activ- 
ity at Fort Hood Army Base, Tex., pursuant 
to section 502(b) of Public Law 96-342; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

5681. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations, Logistics and 
Financial Management), transmitting notice 
of the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the motor vehicle maintenance 
activity at Ford Hood Army Base, Tex., pur- 
suant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

5682. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations, Logistics and 
Financial Management), transmitting notice 
of the proposed conversion to contractor per- 
formance of the insect and rodent control 
activity at Fort Hood Army Base, Tex., pur- 
suant to section 502(b) of Public Law 96- 
342; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

5683. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 


posed conversion to contractor performance 
of the vehicle operations and maintenance 


function at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 
pursuant to section 502(b) of Public Law 
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96-342; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

5684. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed conversion to contractor performance 
of the commissary shelf stocking and cus- 
todial services function at Gunter Air Force 
Station, Ala., pursuant to section 502(b) of 
Public Law 96-342; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

5685. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research, Development and 
Logistics), transmitting notice of the pro- 
posed conversion to contractor performance 
of the military family housing maintenance 
function at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Ohio, pursuant to section 502(b) of Public 
Law 96-342; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

5688. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
Initiative Measure No. 3, “To conduct an 
election for the purpose of presenting the 
proposition of the calling of a statehood 
constitutional convention, the election of 
delegates to the convention and for other 
purposes,” pursuant to section 602(c) of Pub- 
lic Law 93-198; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

5687. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
Initiative Measure No. 6, “To legalize lot- 
teries, daily numbers games, and bingo and 
raffies for charitable purposes in the District 
of Columbia, to establish the Lottery and 
Charitable Games Control Board to control 
all authorized forms of gambling, and for 
other purposes,” pursuant to section 602(c) 
of Public Law 93-198; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5688. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions to govern higher education programs 
in modern foreign language training and 
area studies, pursuant to section 431(d) (1) 
of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

5689. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting proposed final regula- 
tions to govern the Secretary's discretionary 
program, pursuant to section 431(d)(1) of 
the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

5690. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report on progress toward the conclusion of 
a negotiated solution of the Cyprus problem, 
pursuant to section 620C(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (H. Doc. 
No. 96-385); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5691. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the State Depart- 
ment’s intention to consent to a request 
by the Government of the Netherlands for 
permission to transfer certain U.S.-origin 
defense equipment to NATO countries, pur- 
suant to section 3 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

5692. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of the State Depart- 
ment's intention to consent to a request 
by the Government of Jordan for permis- 
sion to transfer certain U.S.-origin defense 
equipment to Lebanon, pursvant to sec- 
tion 3 of the Arms Export Control Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5693. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report on political contributions 
made by H. Reiter Webb, Jr., to have rank of 
Ambassador during his tenure of service as 


U.S. Negotiator on Textile Matters, and by 
members of his family, pursuant to section 


6 of Public Law 93-126; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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5694. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury (Legislative Affairs), trans- 
mitting various project performance audit 
reports prepared by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
project performance audit reports or project 
completion reports prepared by the Asian 
Development Bank, pursuant to section 301 
(e) (3) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

5695. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Navy’s intention to offer to sell 
certain defense equipment to Australia 
(Transmittal No. 81-04), pursuant to section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5696. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Department's Inspector General for the 
period ended September 30, 1980, pursuant to 
section 5(b) of Public Law 95-452; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

5697. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation transmitting the semiannual re- 
port of the Department's Inspector General 
for the period ended September 30, 1980, 
pursuant to section 5(b) of Public Law 
95-452; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

5698. A letter from the Director, Commu- 
nity Services Administration, transmitting 
the second semiannual report of the agency's 
Inspector General for the period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1980, pursuant to section 5(b) of 
Public Law 95-452; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

5699. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
agency's Inspector General for the period 
ended September 30, 1980, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5(b) of Public Law 95-452; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

5700. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Surgeon General, Department 
of Health and Human Services, transmitting 
notice of a proposed new records system, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(o); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

5701. A letter from the Chief Procurement 
and Property Management Branch, Commu- 
nity Services Administration, transmitting a 
negative report for the Community Services 
Administration on disposal of foreign excess 
property during fiscal year 1980, pursuant to 
section 404(d) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

5702. A letter from the assistant vice presl- 
dent for personnel, Farm Credit Banks of St. 
Louls, transmitting the banks’ annual pen- 
sion plan report for the year ended April 30, 
1980, pursuant to section 121(a)(2) of the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

5703. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior for Territorial and In- 
ternational Affairs, transmitting the annual 
report for fiscal year 1979 on the financial 
condition of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, pursuant to section 4(g) of the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

5704. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of the Interlor for Territorial and In- 
ternational Affairs, transmitting the annual 
report. for fiscal year 1979 on the financial 
condition of the Commonwealth of the Nor- 
thern Mariana Islands, pursuant to section 
4(g) of the act of June 30, 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

5705. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the elghth 
annual report of the National Heart, Lung, 
and Blood Advisory Council, pursuant to sec- 
tion 418(b) (2) of the Public Service Health 
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Act as amended; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

5706. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the study 
of Amtrak’s tax payments to States and lo- 
calities, pursuant to section 810 of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5707. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury (Enforcement and Opera- 
tions), and the Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Surgeon General, Department of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
report on health hazards associated with al- 
cohol and methods to inform the general 
public of these hazards, pursuant to section 
334(a) of the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism Prevention, Treatment and 
Rehabilitation as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5708. A letter from the Administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report on humics, chlorination, and 
drinking water quality, pursuant to section 
1442(a) (10) of the Public Health Service Act, 
as amended (91 Stat. 1394); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5709. A letter from the Secretary, Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting copies of the final valuations of prop- 
erties of various carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, pursuant to section 19a 
(da) of the act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

5710. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice of the Commission's inability to com- 
plete the evidentiary record in No. 37435, The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. et al v. 
The National Motor Freight Traffic Associa- 
tion, by the November 10, 1980 statutory due 
date, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 10327(j); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5711. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice of the Commission's inability to ren- 
der a final decision in docket No. 37420, Iron 
and Steel Scrap, Illinois Rate Committee 
Territory, within the initially specified 7- 
month period, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 10707(b) 
(1); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

5712. A letter from the Secretary, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
notice of the Commission’s inability to ren- 
der a final decision in docket No. 37417, 
Shipments in Marine Containers on Rail- 
road Flatcars, April 1980, and Fourth Section 
Application No. 33656, Commodity Rates 
East of the Rocky Mountains, F.S.O. 18982, 
within the specified 7-month period, pur- 
suant to 49 U.S.C. 10707(b) (1); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5713. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report on the dem- 
onstration of vending machines at safety 
rest areas on the Interstate System, pursuant 
to section 153 of Public Law 95-599; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transporta- 
tion. 

5714. A letter from the director, National 
Legislative Commission, The American Le- 
gion, transmitting the proceedings of their 
61st annual national convention, a report of 
activities for the year preceding the conven- 
tion, and a financial statement and inde- 
pendent audit of the organization, pursuant 
to section 9 of the act of September 19, 1919, 
and section 3 of Public Law 88-504 (H. Doc. 
No. 96-386); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5715. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the stated convention of 
the 81st National Encampment. United Span- 
ish War Veterans, Inc., held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., September 8-13, 1979 (H. Doc. No. 96- 
387); to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 
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5716. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the plan 
the Department expects to use if it becomes 
necessary to assume the functions and op- 
erations of a State disability determination 
unit, pursuant to section 304(1) of Public 
Law 96-265; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5717. A letter from the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting the final instruments and texts 
of the bilateral agreements negotiated under 
section 102 of the Trade Act of 1974 during 
the Tokyo Round of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations, pursuant to section 2(b) (1) of 
Public Law 96-39, together with copies of 
other bilateral agreements negotiated during 
the Tokyo Round under section 101 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, pursuant to section 162(a) 
of the act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5718. A letter from the Acting U.S. Trade 
Representative, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, transmitting the semiannual report 
on the operation and effect of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement, 1977, pursuant 
to section 5 of Public Law 96-236 and Ex- 
ecutive Order 12224 of July 1, 1980; jointly, 
to the Committees on Agriculture, and Ways 
and Means. 

5719. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the growing activity of financing 
rural electric generating facilities by the 
Rural Electrification Administration (CED-— 
81-14, November 28, 1980); jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Agriculture. 

5720. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on improvements needed in the Postal 
Service's merit performance evaluation pro- 
gram (GGD-81-8, November 24, 1980); 


jointly, to the Committees on Government 
Operations and Post Office and Civil Service. 


5721. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, transmit- 
ting reports on the Commission's incident 
response plan, emergency communications, 
and the acquisition of reactor data for the 
Commission’s operations center, pursuant to 
sections 106, 306(b), and 305(b) of Public 
Law 96-295; jointly, to the Committees on 
Interlor and Insular Affairs, and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5722. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report for 
fiscal year 1979 on the leasing and produc- 
tion program in the Outer Continental Shelf 
and the number of safety violations, pur- 
suant to sections 15(1) and 22(g) of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, as 
amended; jointly, to the Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on Nov. 
21, 1980, the following report was filed on 
Nov. 26, 1980] 

Mr. GIAIMO: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 7765 (Rept. No. 
96-1479). Ordered to be printed. 

[Submitted Dec. 1, 1980] 

Mr. FOLEY: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 7018 (Rept. No. 
96-1480). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
Report pursuant to section 302(b) (2) of the 
Congressional Budget Act. (Rept. No. 96- 
1481). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7260. A bill to authorize 
the conveyance of certain Federal lands and 
the issuance of certain patents, and for other 
purposes; with amendment. (Rept. No. 96- 
1482). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 2728 (Rept. No. 96- 
1483). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 637. Joint 
resolution making further continuing ap- 
Propriations for the fiscal year 1981, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
96-1484). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 


By Ms. FERRARO: 

H.R. 8387. A bill to grant immigrant visas 
to certain nationals of Italy who were vic- 
tims of earthquakes which occured on or 
about November 23, 1980, in Italy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI (for himself, Mr. 
RopINo, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. Fouey, Mr. 
FASCELL, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mr. HAMIL- 
TON, Mr. Wo.rr, Mr. BINGHAM, Mrs. 
CoLLINs of Illinois, Mr. Souarz, Mr. 
Bonxer, Mr. Stupps, Mr. PEASE, Mr. 
BARNES, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. BOWEN, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
DERWINSKI, Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. WINN, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
GUYER, Mr. Lacomarsino, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. PRITCHARD, Mrs. FENWICK, 
Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. FisH, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. BoLanp, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
Price, Mr. MURPHY of New York, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MrnisH, Mr, Fiorio, Mr. 
Musto, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. Downer, 
Ms. FERRARO, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BIAG- 
Gt, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
Vento, Mr. CONTE, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. MazzoLī, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Russo, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. RINALDO, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. ZEFERETTI, Mr. AMBRO, Mr. 
LAFALCE, Mr. YATRON, Mr. GRAY, Mr. 
HALL of Ohio, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
COTTER, and Mr. WEIss): 

H.R. 8388. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, to authorize appro- 
priations for international disaster assist- 
ance for the victims of the recent earth- 
quakes in southern Italy; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 8389. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 8390. A bill to provide relief and re- 
habilitation assistance to the victims of the 
recent earthquake in Italy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 8391. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to extend gratuitous wage credits 
to individuals who served in the U.S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps during World War IT, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for him- 
self and Mr. BUCHANAN) : 

H.R. 8392. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Bv Mr. PF RK'™NS: 

H.R. 8393. A bill to amend the Surface Min- 
ing Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 to 
provide that performance standards for the 
reclamation of surface coal mining opera- 
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tions shall not require restoration of lands 
to the approximate original contour where 
the surface owner specifies a different rec- 
lamation standard; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHANNON: 

H.R. 8394. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the chari- 
table contribution deduction allowable for 
property constructed by the taxpayer and 
contributed for use for educational purposes 
or for the research or experimentation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 8395. A bill to maintain and enhance 
the U.S. leadership in information science 
and technology by establishing an Institute 
for Information Policy and Research to ad- 
dress national information policy issues, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Technology. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 8396. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the procurement of 
advertising of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.J. Res. 637. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1981, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.J. Res. 638. Joint resolution directing 
the President to take certain actions with 
respect to the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEDELL: 

H. Res. 815. Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent not to suspend limitations on imports 
of certain meat articles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H. Res. 818. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the report 
of the Committee on Small Business en- 
titled “Conglomerate Mergers—Their Effect 
on Small Business and Local Communities”; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 8397. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Esteban Ramirez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

H.R. 8398. A bill for the relief of Alick A. 
de Montmorency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOWRY: 

H.R. 8399. A bill for the relief of Onorio 
Roberto Cedaro (also known as Robert 
Pagan); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 8400. A bill for the relief of Andre 
Bartholo Eubanks; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Ms. HOLTZMAN: 

H. Res. 816. Resolution opposing the grant- 
ing of permanent residence in the United 
States to certain aliens; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 817. Resolution opposing the grant- 
ing of permanent residence in the United 
States to certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 365: Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 7338: Mr. MUSTO. 
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H.R. 8261: Mr. BUTLER, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. 
ForsYTHE, and Mr. DANIEL B. Crane. 

H.R. 8288: Mr. Dornan, Mr. WON Pat, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
WINN, Mr. MoorHeap of California, Mr. BE- 
vitt, and Mr. Youne of Missouri. 

H.R. 8325: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 8327: Mr. Mortt, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. AP- 
PLEGATE, Mr. MurpHy of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. Younc of Missouri, and 
Mr. MITCHELL of Maryland. 

H.R. 8368: Mr. Duncan of Tennessee. 

H.R. 8379: Mr. STOCKMAN. 

H.J. Res. 579: Mr. Leacu of Iowa. 

H.J. Res. 611: Mr. MURPHY of Pennsylvania. 

H. Con. Res, 436: Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. FOUN- 
TAIN, Mr. AtsostTa, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mr. Jerrorps, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
Lege, Mrs, CoLLINS of Illinois, Mr. ATKINSON, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. DE LA GARZA, and Mr. FISH. 

H. Con. Res. 445: Mr. EDGAR, Mr. EDWARDS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. BropHeap, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. STARK, and Mr, AMBRO. 

H. Con. Res. 447: Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PATTEN, 
and Mr. WINN. 

H. Con. Res. 450: Mr. BOLAND, Mr. LAGo- 
MARSINO, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. No- 
LAN, Mr, CLEVELAND, Mr. SANTINI, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. LUNDINE, Mr. LEDERER, Mr. SoLaRrz, Mr. 
Ropert W. DANTEL, Jr., Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. Duncan of Tennessee, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Ms. OaKar, Mr. BARNES, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr, Kemp, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. YATRON, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. MURPHY of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. PEYSER, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, Mr. McHucu, Mr. ForsyTHE, and 
Mr, WHITEHURST. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

647. By the SPEAKER. Petition of the 
Federal Assembly of the Czechoslovak Social- 
ist Republic, relative to bilateral relations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

648. Also, petition of the board of county 
commissioners, Monroe County, Fla., relative 
to the general revenue sharing program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

649. Also, petition of the city council, 
Detroit, Mich., relative to the general reve- 
nue sharing program; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

650. Also, petition of the board of trustees, 
Old Westbury, N.Y., relative to the general 
revenue sharing program; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

651. Also, petition of the board of trustees 
of the Incorporated Village of Plandome 
Manor, N.Y., relative to the general revenue 
sharing program; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 6417 
By Mr. BEREUTER: 

Amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
—Page 5, line 14, delete the period after 
“relocation” and insert the following: “; 
Provided, That not less than fifty percent 
of the authorized funds appropriated to 
implement this subsection shall be used to 
construct grade separations between rall- 
road and vehicular traffic.”’. 

—Page 6, line 15, delete “, in any”. 

Page 6, line 16, delete “fiscal year,” and 
“less than one-half of 1 per centum or”. 
—Page 5, line 9, change “substantial” to 
“increased”. 

Page 5, line 11, insert “increased” after 
“such”. 
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Page 6, line 20, insert after “exceed” the 
following “$250,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981,”. 

—Page 5, line 9, change “substantial” to 
“Increased”. 

Page 5, line 11, insert “increased” after 
“such”, 

Page 6, line 20, insert after “exceed” the 
following “$250,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1981,". 

—Page 7, line 4, delete ", in any”. 

Page 7, line 5, delete “fiscal year,” and 
"less than one-half of 1 per centum or". 
—Page 6, line 8, Delete the period after “re- 
location” and insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That not less than fifty percent of the 
authorized funds appropriated to implement 
this subsection shall be used to construct 
grade separations between railroad and ve- 
hicular trafic." 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 
—On page 29 following line 3, insert the 
following: 

Sec, 225. Subsection (c) of section 18 of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
is amended to read as follows: “Sums ap- 
portioned under this subsection shall be 
available for obligation by the Governor for 
a period of one year following the close of 
the fiscal year for which such sums are ap- 
portioned. Any amounts so apportioned re- 
maining unobligated at the end of such 
period, shall be reapportioned on the basis 
of the same formula as applicable to sums 
apportioned for the succeeding fiscal year. 
Any sum made available to a State by reap- 
portionment under this subsection shall be 
in addition to any funds otherwise appor- 
tioned to such State for grants under this 
Title during any fiscal year. States may 
utilize sums apportioned under this Section 
for any projects eligible under this Act which 
are appropriate for areas other than urban- 
ized areas, including purchase of service 
agreements with private providers of public 
transportation service, to provide local 
transportation service, as defined by the 
Secretary, in areas other than urbanized 
areas. Eligible recipients may include State 
agencies, local public bodies and agencies 
thereof, nonprofit organizations and opera- 
tors of public transportation services.” 

And renumber the subsequent sections 
accordingly. 

—On page 12, strike out lines 4 through 13. 
—On page 29 following line 24, insert the 
following: 

Sec. 218. Subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 is 
amended to read as follows: “Sums appor- 
tioned under this subsection shall be avail- 
able for obligation by the Governor for a 
period of one year following the close of the 
fiscal year for which such sums are appor- 
tioned. Any amounts so apportioned remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of such period, 
shall be reapportioned on the basis of the 
same formula as applicable to sums appor- 
tioned for the succeeding fiscal year. Any 
sum made available to a State by reappor- 
tionment under this subsection shall be in 
addition to any funds otherwise apportioned 
to such State for grants under this title dur- 
ing any fiscal year. States may utilize sums 
apportioned under this section for any proj- 
ects eligible under this Act which are appro- 
priate for areas other than urbanized areas, 
including purchase of service agreements 
with private providers of public transporta- 
tion service, to provide local transportation 
service, as defined by the Secretary, In areas 
other than urbanized areas. Eligible recip- 
ients may include State agencies, local 
public bodies and agencies thereof, nonprofit 
organizations and operators of public trans- 
portation services.” 

And renumber the subsequent sections ac- 
cordingly. 

By Mr. EDGAR: 

Amendments to the 
nature of a substitute. 


amendment in the 
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—Page 20, strike out lines 10 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) Of the sums appropriated under this 
paragraph for each fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1981, the Secretary shall first make 
available such amounts oi are os for 

urposes of subparagraph (F) o para- 
inde The remainder of such sums shall be 
apportioned as follows: 

Page 25, line 6, strike out the quotation 
marks and the final period. 

Page 25, after line 6, insert the following: 

“(FP) For each of the fiscal years 1982 and 
1983, the Secretary shall make available, in 
accordance with subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, to each urbanized area with a 
population of 750,000 or more such amount 
as may be necessary to ensure that the total 
amount made available to such urbanized 
area under this subparagraph and subpara- 
graph (D) of this paragraph is not less than 
an amount equal to the product of— 

"(1) a fraction, the numerator of which 
is 95 per centum of the amount which was 
apportioned to such area for fiscal year 1981 
under paragraphs (1), (2), (8), and (4) of 
subsection (a) of this section, and the de- 
nominator of which is the total amount 
which was apportioned for all areas and 
States for fiscal year 1981 under such para- 
graphs and section 18 of this Act, multiplied 
by 


“(it) the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1982 or fiscal year 1983, as the case may 
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be, under subparagraph (A) of this para- 
h 


Not less than 20 per centum of the sums 
made available under this subparagraph shall 
be used only for the purchase of buses and 
related equipment.”. 

—Page 28, after line 10, insert the following: 

(e) Section 12(c)(2) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
inserting immediately after ‘separate right- 
of-way” the following: “or rails”, and by 
striking out the semicolon at the end of such 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “and also means 
a public transportation facility which uses 
a fixed rall system and utilizes a right-of-way 
usable by other forms of transportation;”. 

By Mr. SIMON: 

(Amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute.) 

—Page 37, line 4, strike out “and”. 

Page 37, line 13, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof “; and”. 

Page 37, after line 13, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(J) provides that capacity exists so that 
no person who is eligible for service under 
an approved program shall be excluded from 
using that service in accordance with that 
approved program. 

— Page 36, after line 24, insert the following: 

“(H) provides that handicapped persons 
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who reside in the area served by the transit 
authority and have jobs within such area are 
provided dependable, timely service to and 
from work; 

Page 37, line 1, strike out “(H)” and insert 
in lieu thereof "(I)". 

Page 37, line 5, strike out “(I)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(J)”. 
—Page 35, line 3, before the semicolon insert 
the following: “who spend 30 days or more 
in a community and that there be no pre- 
registration requirement for handicapped 
visitors who spend less than 30 days in a 
community”. 
—Page 36, line 7, strike out “six” and insert 
in lieu thereof “three”. 
—Page 35, line 24, strike out “eight” and 
insert in lieu thereof “six”, 
—Page 36, line 2, strike out “and”. 

Page 36, line 3, before “after the” insert 
“during the two-year period beginning on 
the day”. 


Page 36, line 10, after the semicolon insert 
“and”. 


Page 36, after line 10, insert the following: 


“(iv) after the last day of the six-year 
period beginning on the date of approval by 
the Secretary of the recipient's program, the 
recipient will provide transportation to ell- 
gible handicapped persons upon request in 
less than three hours after receiving such 
request unless, in the case of a particular 
handicapped person, the handicapped per- 
son requests & longer period; 
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U.S. CONGRESS AND THE 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT MEET 


HON. DONALD J. PEASE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. PEASE. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege last month of leading a 13- 
Member delegation from Congress to 
the 17th meeting between the U.S. 
Congress and the European Parlia- 
ment. Held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
this biannual exchange of views was 
most successful. I thought it might be 
helpful to my colleagues if I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
agenda which was followed during the 
2 days of plenary sessions between the 
two delegations. I would be more than 
happy to discuss with any of my col- 
leagues in Congress the substance of 
the discussions on any of these topics. 
Needless to say, the same willingness 
to discuss our meetings applies to my 
distinguished cochairman, Hon. LARRY 
Winn, and to the other Members of 
our U.S. congressional delegation. 

The agenda for the meetings is as 
follows: 

EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 
FIRST WORKING SESSION OF DELEGATIONS 
Thursday, November 13, 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Exchange of views on political matters: 

(a) European Community and United 
States views on East-West relations (Af- 
ghanistan, Eastern Europe) and multilateral 
resource matters. 

(b) EC and US views on how, when and to 
what extent they should act in concert and 
how, when and to what extent they should 
act independently. 

SECOND WORKING SESSION OF DELEGATIONS 

Thursday, November 13, 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Continuation of exchange views on politi- 

cal matters of mutual concern. 

THIRD WORKING SESSION OF DELEGATIONS 
Friday, November 14, 9 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 
Review of the Madrid Conference on the 

CSCE Helsinki Agreement, and in particular 
on human rights and humanitarian and 
other cooperation, and on cooperation in 
the field of economics, of science and tech- 
nology, and of the environment. 

FOURTH WORKING SESSION OF DELEGATIONS 

Friday, November 14, 2:30 p.m, to 5 p.m. 
Exchange of views on EC-US trade, mone- 

tary and energy matters. 

Summary and conclusions. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to 
present a paper for the American dele- 
gation on the second aspect of our ex- 
change of views on political matters; 
namely, European and United States 
views on important current issues and 
the degree to which the European 
community and the United States 
should pursue similar, identical, or in- 
dependent policies in regard to those 
issues. The text of my paper follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE: 
FACING COMMON CHALLENGES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Over the past year, following the seizure 
of American hostages in Iran and the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, tensions have sur- 
faced in the Atlantic Alliance, straining its 
cohesion. 

On the American side, many perceive that 
the European allies have not done their 
share to respond to Soviet challenges to the 
entire Western world, that the Alliance has 
not adopted a coordinated strategy in con- 
fronting Soviet ventures and that our allies 
are pursuing independent foreign policies 
which could operate to the detriment of 
U.S. policies and of the Alliance itself. 

On the European side, based on greater 
moves toward European unity and impres- 
sive strides in economic progress and pros- 
perity, there is an increased feeling of asser- 
tiveness and independence. 

What is clear today is that the United 
States and Western Europe face common 
challenges which must be addressed effec- 
tively and to some extent collectively. 

Over the past year, political leaders, jour- 
nalists and other observers of U.S.-Western 
European relations have pictured the Atlan- 
tic Alliance as disunited, in need of repair 
and revitalization, and hard put to respond 
effectively to threats within and outside of 
Europe. 

This is not the first time—nor will it be 
the last—that the Alliance is in disarray. 
Disarray seems almost a natural condition 
of an association of democratic states often 
having incompatible or competitive political 
and economic interests and similar and 
common fundamental goals, As Newsweek 
columnist Meg Greenfield put it in May of 
this year: “I have been trying to think of a 
time when the alliance was in array... .I 
think what we are dealing with here is the 
essential, natural and riormal condition of 
the alliance.” 

The Suez crisis of 1956, the debates over 
independent nuclear deterrents, the curren- 
cy devaluations, monetary crises, and trade 
wars have been “crises” in their day. The 
Alliance has survived these quarrels. Look- 
ing back over the past year, it is clear that 
the Alliance will endure and that, once 
again, the U.S. and its Western European 
allies will be able to resolve their differences 
and undertake the tasks necessary to defend 
Western interests. 

However, there can be no doubt that the 
world circumstances surrounding the cur- 
rent crisis are profoundly different than 
those of any other previous situation. The 
reasons are many. First, the perception that 
the United States has overwhelming mili- 
tary and economic power no longer exists; 
second, the United States can no longer 
exert as much pressure on key European 
states; third, Western Europe has developed 
a greater economic dependence on its trad- 
ing relationships with Eastern Europe and 
the Third World; fourth, for the first time, 
the West is collectively threatened by the 
Soviet Union in an area of vital interest out- 
side of NATO; fifth, Europe is more vulner- 
able on economic and energy grounds, be- 
cause of the instability in the major oil-pro- 
ducing area of the world; and sixth, the 
image of coherent U.S. leadership is less 
prevalent today. 

The economic dimension of the current 
crisis may be what gives it a special signifi- 


cance. The greater dependency of European 
states on trading relationships, particularly 
in regard to energy resources, with the East- 
ern Bloc and the Persian Gulf will naturally 
impact upon the character of their policies 
in dealing with this new threat to their 
overall security. 

Natural tensions within the Alliance have 
been exacerbated by complex political, secu- 
rity and economic problems to which there 
are no simple solutions. Power relation- 
ships—between East and West, between 
North and South, and within the Western 
Alliance itself—have changed dramatically 
in the past decade. 

II. DIAGNOSIS OF CURRENT ALLIANCE RELATIONS 


1. Perception of the significance of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 

It is important to note that there has 
never been a disagreement that the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan constitutes a seri- 
ous threat to the Western world and to the 
Third World: we need to draw the line on 
further Soviet expansion in the area, The 
Soviet invasion was thoroughly and 
unequivocably condemned by the various 
Western councils as a breach of internation- 
al law and the basic rules of international 
behaviour. 

Many Europeans, it seems, have felt that 
the crisis in Afghanistan might best have 
been handled outside the East-West context 
and that the security and interests of the 
Third World were at least as much in jeop- 
ardy as those of the West because of the 
Soviet action. The Soviet invasion was as 
much an issue of “East-South relations”. 

2. Response to the crisis 

An important element in the current rift 
in U.S.-Western European relations lies in 
the disagreements among the allies over the 
nature of appropriate responses to the 
Soviet threat and Soviet actions in the 
Third World (outside the NATO treaty 
area). 

The United States has given a higher pri- 
ority to the threat and use of military force 
than most Europeans. The priority given to 
military means stems from a widely-held 
perception in the United States that the 
Soviet action has “strategic,” worldwide 
consequences for peace and stability. 

On the other hand, the nations of West- 
ern Europe have reacted in a more re- 
strained way. While recognizing that the in- 
vasion has severe implications for world 
peace, they have stressed that stability in 
the Persian Gulf and Southwest Asia can 
best be achieved through political and eco- 
nomic measures designed to demonstrate 
support for states in the area. In the Euro- 
pean view, such measures would be at least 
as effective in resisting Soviet influence and 
preserving stability in the region. The 
nature of the American response has in- 
volved an increased physical presence in the 
Gulf region through agreements for access 
to facilities; increased deployments of naval 
and air forces in the region; development of 
an enhanced capability to move forces 
quickly into the region; and increased assist- 
ance to the states in the area. 

This response is designed to deter further 
Soviet moves in the region that might 
threaten Western interests. The attention 
paid to military means in the United States 
does not mean that we do not consider eco- 
nomic and political measures necessary and 
useful in guaranteeing the security of the 
region. Of course, the United States also 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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considers them important and uses them 
itself. However, the position of the United 
States—as the leader of the Western Alli- 
ance and its greatest military power—re- 
quires that it undertake those measures 
that it is best suited to undertake. 

Moreover, the differing interpretations of 
the motivations for the Soviet invasion also 
had an impact on the attitudes and policies 
of the allies. There are basically two inter- 
pretations of Soviet motivations. One em- 
phasizes that the invasion was an inevitable 
outgrowth of traditional Soviet expansion- 
ism and constitutes a serious threat to 
Western interests. Therefore, Soviet aggres- 
sion must be dealt with firmly, The second 
interpretation suggests that the Soviet 
Union could not tolerate the disintegration 
of a client government on its borders, nor its 
replacement by an Islamic regime in close 
proximity to its own Muslim population. In 
this view, the Soviet action was character- 
ized as being more defensive than expan- 
sionist. The greater emphasis placed on the 
first interpretation by the U.S. administra- 
tion underpinned the American reaction 
and determined the U.S. response. 

3. View of detente 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has 
accentuated the difference in perspective on 
detente and on how to conduct East-West 
relations. Detente brought tangible benefits 
to many Western Europeans through in- 
creased personal contacts between East- 
West and greater trade and communication. 
It did not have as clear an impact on Ameri- 
cans. 

Detente was perceived in the United 
States as enhancing stability at the strate- 
gic nuclear level through some progress on 
arms control. Importantly, there was also 
an underlying expectation that detente 
would moderate Soviet behavior in the 


Third World. Growing Soviet influence in 


Asia and Africa and increasing Soviet mili- 
tary power in central Europe could not be 
reconciled with a successful detente policy 
in the eyes of many Americans. Thus, when 
the Soviets committed their egregious act in 
Afghanistan, the value of detente was more 
open to question in the United States. 

The European insistence on the preserva- 
tion of the achievements of detente is re- 
garded in some U.S. circles as symptomatic 
of a Europe that may be succumbing to 
Soviet influence. In this view, the conse- 
quence could be a Europe that forsakes the 
Atlantic Alliance and its leader, the United 
States. While there are also many Ameri- 
cans who do not subscribe to that view, it is 
imperative that this impression created by 
European detente policy be rectified. Ameri- 
cans must feel confident that European de- 
tente policy does not mean any lessened 
commitment to the Atlantic Alliance and its 
principles and to the proper defense of 
Western Europe. 

The Western European allies continue to 
support the common objective of deterring 
Soviet aggression. They have taken steps to 
improve their military capabilities by under- 
taking short- and long-term defense im- 
provement measures, increasing defense 
budgets in real terms, and agreeing to adopt 
additional responsibilities in the European 
theater should U.S. forces earmarked there 
be needed elsewhere. Furthermore, in 
recent weeks, the quiet collaboration among 
the allies in dealing with the Iraq-Iran con- 
flict demonstrates that the Western Alli- 
ance can pull together and agree on appro- 
priate measures, both diplomatic and mili- 
tary, in moments of crisis. 

While the United States can develop an 
understanding of the requirements and con- 
sequences of detente in Europe, it is equally 
important that Western Europe work with 
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the United States in establishing a coordi- 
nated response to Soviet actions around the 
world, and that Western Europe be per- 
ceived as willing to participate fully in that 
task. 

It seems that the realization that the 
United States must be given strong and un- 
ambiguous support is quite evident within 
the European Parliament, if not among na- 
tional governments in the European Com- 
munities (EC). The strong resolutions 
adopted by the European Parliament on the 
seizure of hostages, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, and the Olympic boycott rep- 
resented the “popular dimension” of Euro- 
pean support for American policies and posi- 
tions. Composed of directly-elected parlia- 
mentarians from throughout the nine- 
member states of the EC, the European Par- 
liament, in response to its constituencies, 
expressed a “European” viewpoint and atti- 
tude that sprang from the peoples of 
Europe and coincided more closely to those 
of the American people. 

III. THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE 

ALLIANCE 


Discussions on how to respond to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and on what 
the consequences would be for East-West re- 
lations have highlighted both the extent 
and limitations of U.S. leadership within 
the Alliance. The complexity of the prob- 
lems has impacted upon the exertion of U.S. 
leadership. So has the growing independ- 
ence and independent power of Western 
Europe. The appearance of wavering Ameri- 
can leadership does not reflect a United 
States unsure of its goals and capabilities. 
Rather, it means that the United States 
realizes the intractability and uncontrollabi- 
lity of many of the world developments to 
which it must respond as a superpower. 

In addition, the desire to consult with and 
take into account allies’ views on interna- 
tional developments has been an integral 
part of U.S. decision-making, as has the 
high regard that the United States has for 
the diplomatic prowess and experience of its 
allies. 

Nevertheless, the United States’ undeni- 
able position as the Western World's lead- 
ing economic and political power requires 
that it exercise leadership without undue 
interference from friends and adversaries 
alike. Its position as provider of Western se- 
curity and of the strategic nuclear umbrella 
underscores that reality. 

Especially in the military field, the United 
States is best suited to take the initiative 
and even act unilaterally, if need be. For ex- 
ample, unilateral measures initiated by the 
United States in the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean areas involve the deployment 
of naval forces, the formation of Rapid De- 
ployment Forces and the securing of base 
facilities. Only the United States can accom- 
plish this on a grand enough scale to deter 
potential and actual threats to the security 
of the region. 

The United States should try to secure 
the cooperation of its allies and, to some 
extent, listen to their views and reconcile di- 
vergent views. At times, the United States 
may be the only ally willing and able to act. 
At such times, it must have the wisdom and 
courage to act alone. 

Consultation is not the ultimate panacea 
to the alleged ills of the Alliance. In some 
cases, proper consultation will not be possi- 
ble, and the United States, or any other ally 
for that matter, may have to act unilateral- 
ly without prior consultation of other allies. 
The issue of consultation is one with which 
Members of the U.S. Congress are familiar. 
Congress wishes to be consulted by the ex- 
ecutive branch on most, if not all, domestic 
and foreign policy issues. However, the 
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press of time, the national interest, extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and even sheer inad- 
vertence may make timely and proper con- 
sultation difficult. Such factors also apply 
to intra-Alliance relations. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
U.S. leaders are greatly constrained by do- 
mestic politics and that the American Presi- 
dent cannot always act consistently and uni- 
laterally. This fact has understandably frus- 
trated European leaders. The American po- 
litical system is unique. Constitutional 
structure and practice make it one which 
allows many actors, with Congress at the 
forefront, to participate in policy formula- 
tion and evaluation. The realization of the 
difference between the workings of a parlia- 
mentary system and a presidential system is 
important in understanding the American 
policymaking process. The President must 
take Congressional views into account in 
most of his decisions, and it is by no means 
certain that Congress will approve a foreign 
policy initiative to which the President 
“commits” the nation. The SALT II Treaty 
is a case in point. 


IV. AN INDEPENDENT ROLE FOR WESTERN 
EUROPE 


The new assertiveness and self-confidence 
of Western Europe is a factor in the transat- 
lantic relationship that has evolved over the 
past thirty years. It is a product both of 
U.S. support and of Western Europe’s own 
abilities. The economic dominance that the 
United States exerted over Western Europe 
during the first twenty five years of the 
post-war period has not endured. This situa- 
tion has created not only new and often dif- 
ferent economic and political interests for 
Europe, but also a new power balance 
within the Alliance. Western European na- 
tions can now assert themselves and act in- 
dependently of the United States. The 
Western European nations have acquired 
and continue to acquire economic power and 
important technological know-how. They 
continue to exercise political and diplomatic 
influence in Europe and the Third World. 
Finally, several possess significant military 
capabilities sufficient to project power 
beyond their borders. 

It is important that the resources of West- 
ern Europe be brought to bear in situations 
where the United States cannot act effec- 
tively or alone. The economic and political 
influence, and even military power, of West- 
ern European nations is unquestionable. It 
should be used in a constructive way. 

Of course, Europe will act independently 
of the United States when it perceives that 
such independent action will suppport its in- 
terests. A recent example of an ambitious 
independent European initiative is the EC 
Council's declaration on the Middle East 
and the subsequent diplomatic activity by 
Mr. Gaston Thorn. In this case, the EC felt 
that the Camp David process had come to a 
stalement and that some independent 
action was required. 

How the United States reacts in such in- 
stances is critical. However, that reaction 
must be measured or forceful when applica- 
ble. It is clear that independent European 
moves could be detrimental to U.S. policies 
and even U.S. interests. On the other hand, 
Western European states, either individual- 
ly or collectively, may have more flexibility 
to act than the United States might have in 
a particular case. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's visit to Moscow last summer, 
while initially considered as unhelpful, soon 
was regarded as a useful means of maintain- 
ing some sort of dialogue with the adver- 
sary. 

However, independent European actions 
perceived as detrimental to U.S. interests 
and counter to U.S. policies could raise 
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doubts among the American public and per-, 
haps among some policymakers about the 
degree to which the United States should be 
committed to the Alliance and to the U.S.- 
Western relationship. 
V. THE SEARCH FOR A CONSENSUS AND A 
COORDINATED NATO STRATEGY 


The United States and its European allies 
may differ with regard to the best means of 
responding to challenges to Western inter- 
ests. However, there is no doubt that we all 
share the same values and concerns and 
have arrived at essentially a common assess- 
ment of our problems. 

The freedoms that we all enjoy and the 
democratic diversity that marks the Alli- 
ance will more often than not bring differ- 
ing perspectives into play when considering 
issues of mutual concern. 

The achievement of a transatlantic con- 
sensus on how to deal with the various cur- 
rent and future crises before the Alliance is 
necessary to ensure its cohesion and ability 
to respond effectively to those challenges. 

The United States and its allies are evolv- 
ing a policy of “division of labor”, which 
seeks to accommodate both the diversity in 
outlook on the nature of the Soviet threat 
and how to deal with it as well as the diver- 
sity in capabilities among Alliance members. 

Essentially a European initiative, this 
strategy of sharing the burdens of respond- 
ing to instability in the Third World accord- 
ing to the special possibilities of each ally 
can be helpful in demonstrating a consensus 
among the allies over an appropriate and 
credible response to developments in South- 
west Asia and elsewhere. 

The concept of “division of labor” has 
evolved in order to take into account diverse 
attitudes and capabilities. Each nation will 
contribute in the way best suited to it. For 
example, those few nations that have the 
capability to project military force would do 
so. Others could contribute by providing 
economic and military assistance to certain 
NATO nations and states in crisis areas. 
Still others could increase their military 
contribution to NATO, through increased 
defense expenditures, greater responsibil- 
ities within Europe, and a more important 
role in certain areas of conventional 
defense. 

The development of the division of labor 
concept illustrates how the United States 
and its Western European allies can work 
out responses to common challenges 
through an improved process of communica- 
tion and consultation. Its success depends 
on a willingness to understand and reconcile 
each other’s perspectives and approaches to 
shared problems. 

The achievement of an Atlantic consensus 
requires a continuous process of give-and- 
take, recognizing that some interests will be 
different and fragmented while others will 
remain common. The United States needs to 
listen to its allies more. Europe needs to 
give the United States the benefit of the 
doubt and be patient with it in times of 
crisis. 

The essence of consultation is that it can 
help mitigate what may be viewed as ex- 
cesses or misjudgment. We must learn to 
recognize that it is not always easy to be ra- 
tional when the perception of a threat to 
one's interests and even survival is so 
strong. Many of the problems that impact 
upon the Alliance’s ability to coordinate 
properly are largely “attitudinal.” We must 
all be willing to understand each other's 
point of view. When we cannot fully agree, 
we should strive to avoid confusion, to not 
emphasize our differences, and to not un- 
dermine a partner. 

Some observers of the United States- 
Western European relationship have sug- 
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gested that consultation and dialogue at the 
highest level would be a useful means of im- 
proving the consultation process. Such a 
process would entail more frequent contacts 
among heads of state, heads of government, 
and ministers. Consultation at the working 
levels has usually been satisfactory. Howev- 
er, in order to present a common front on 
ways to respond to crises, the leaders of the 
countries concerned need to meet on a regu- 
lar basis, or as required by international de- 
velopments, to work out differences and 
demonstrate the necessary unity to achieve 
common objectives. 
VI. CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The problems of the Atlantic Alliance 
cannot be resolved easily. That may be the 
fate of an alliance of democracies. One com- 
mentator has recently remarked that “the 
history of the Atlantic Alliance has been a 
history of discord and unilateral decisions as 
much as it has been a history of collabora- 
tion and consultation.” 

We have disagreed many times in the 
past. However, there has always been a 
sense on both sides of the Atlantic that the 
difficulties within the Alliance could be 
overcome, due to the basic commitment of 
all the members to its principles and objec- 
tives. 

The search for a consensus—or at least a 
coordinated strategy on how to deal with 
crises within and outside Europe—requires 
that the United States exercise the neces- 
sary leadership. At the same time, it is im- 
perative that it demonstrate the sensitivity 
to conduct a transatlantic dialogue that will 
make the achievement of a consensus possi- 
ble. 

As friends and allies, we must adjust to 
what Secretary of State Edmund Muskie 
called the “new realities” of the Atlantic 
partnership. This recent “crisis” of the Alli- 
ance vividly brought to the fore that Soviet 
power is expanding and must be resisted; 
that Western Europe’s political and eco- 
nomic posture is much improved; and that 
European and American interests are not 
always identical. 

How we adjust to these new realities and 
adapt the framework of the Alliance to 
ensure that Western interests and goals are 
maintained is surely our greatest challenge 
for the future. Nothing less than the friend- 
ship of our peoples and the preservation of 
peace are at stake.e 


TRIBUTE TO JACK WYDLER 
HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1980 


è Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
the whirlwind of bills to consider and 
other work to accomplish during this 
final session of Congress, I would like 
to pause for a moment in recognition 
of my admired friend and esteemed 
colleague, JACK WYDLER. 

Over the many years Jack has 
served Congress, I have grown to re- 
spect and value his ideas and leader- 
ship; his work on the revenue-sharing 
bill is foremost in my mind. In the 8 
years this bill has been up for consid- 
eration, Jack has been a leading sup- 
porter, knowing that it would encour- 
age local decisionmaking and cut to 
the minimum the involvement of bu- 
reaucratic laws and regulations. I 
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know his satisfaction must have been 
great when his own version of the rev- 
enue-sharing bill was passed into law 
last week. 

In further service to his constituents 
JACK WYDLER participated in the sub- 
urban caucus and it is there I came to 
know him better. By focusing in on 
these local concerns, Jack was able to 
put to use his various ideas promoting 
suburban causes and concerns. 

Because of his wealth of talents, this 
House and its many committees will 
sorely miss this dedicated man, but he 
can be truly pleased with the work he 
has done here and recognize the great 
contributions he has made to the laws 
of this Nation. I am sure that what- 
ever the future holds for Jack, the 
knowledge and skills he has acquired 
and perfected here in Congress, will be 
applied with great success.e@ 


OTA WORLD OIL FORECAST: LET 
US KEEP OUR OPTIONS OPEN 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment released a study on Octo- 
ber 20 which points out that the world 
oil outlook is bleak at best. Although, 
I feel somewhat more bullish about 
future oil production than the OTA 
concludes, it is, nevertheless, a sober- 
ing report which indicates that even if 
the more optimistic projections for oil 
production are achieved, there is a 
great likelihood of increasing oil prices 
and incidents of supply disruption, 
The report is pessimistic about U.S. oil 
production in the year 2000 and pro- 
jects no substantial increases from 
OPEC or non-OPEC nations in the 
non-Communist world. Similarly, the 
Communist countries may cease being 
net exporters of oil as a result of pre- 
dicted declines in Soviet production. 
Any increased production in the non- 
OPEC, less-developed countries 
(LDC's) will be absorbed by the LDC’s 
themselves. 

It is indeed a bleak forecast and 
should be a reminder to us all that 
this Nation must keep all of its viable 
energy supply options open, that in- 
cludes the need for a strong nuclear 
program and a prudent phase I pro- 
gram for the Synthetic Fuels Corpora- 
tion as well as development of alterna- 
tive energy technologies. 

The OTA news release summary of 
the study follows: 

WORLD OIL OUTLOOK BLEAK AT BEST 

Even under favorable circumstances, there 
will most likely be little or no increase in 
world oil production: from conventional 
sources over the rest of the century, accord- 
ing to a study released today by the Con- 
eye Office of Technology Assessment 


1 Oil production includes liquids associated with 
the production of natural gas. 
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Not only will the United States be unable 
to expect increased imports over current 
levels, OTA concludes, but the United 
States will probably face much stiffer com- 
petition for world supplies at even lower 
levels of imports. That is the likely future, 
OTA says, that current U.S. plans and ef- 
forts to reduce our heavy dependence on oil 
should prepare us to meet. 

Commenting on the study, Rep. Morris K. 
Udall (D-Ariz.), Chairman of OTA's Con- 
gressional Board, said: “The OTA report 
shows that, unless the United States takes 
immediate action, we will be in real trouble 
in the years ahead. The only way we can cut 
our oil dependence enough in that short a 
time is through serious and sustained ef- 
forts to increase efficiency and cut waste in 
our use of oil. Current events in Iran and 
Iraq demonstrate that the world oil situa- 
tion could be far worse than suggested even 
by OTA’s relatively low estimates, which 
assume continued stability in the Middle 
East.” 

Prepared partly in response to a request 
from the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the OTA study—entitled “World Pe- 
troleum Availability: 1980-2000"—critically 
assesses the prospects for world oil produc- 
tion for the rest of the century, It examines, 
on a country-by-country basis, current pro- 
duction capabilities, the likelihood of new 
discoveries, and the political, economic, and 
other factors that will affect actual produc- 
tion levels. 


Forecasts of petroleum availability, in 
general, have fallen since the recent events 
in Iran. Nevertheless, the range of OTA es- 
timates falls much below those of other or- 
ganizations. For example, Exxon has recent- 
ly forecast world petroleum availability 
from conventional sources in the year 2000 
at 60 MBD,? which is at the upper end of 
the OTA range. Compared with earlier esti- 
mates, both the OTA study and the Exxon 
forecast are pessimistic on production possi- 
bilities for the United States. Exxon fore- 
casts U.S. production at 6 MBD in the year 
2000, while OTA estimates a range of 4-7 
MBD. All of these estimates are consider- 
ably below the 1979 production level of 10.2 
MBD. 

In releasing the study, Dr. John H. Gib- 
bons, Director of OTA, said: “If OTA's pro- 
jections prove correct, the United States as 
well as the rest of the world will have to 
fuel its future industrial and economic 
growth without the seemingly limitless 
supply of oil we have had in the past. It is 
this prospect that lies at the heart of the 
challenge to science and technology in the 
1980s. We must increasingly find ways of 
substituting human ingenuity for resources 
that are no longer amply and cheaply avail- 
able. The replacement of rooms full of elec- 
tronics hardware with a hand-held comput- 
er of the same capacity is a recent and ex- 
cellent example of how we can and must in- 
creasingly meet the challenge of getting 
more out of energy resources.” 

While it may be physically possible to in- 
crease world oil production by perhaps as 
much as 33 percent by the 1990s, no sub- 
stantial increases are likely to occur because 
the countries that must contribute to an in- 
crease of this size (such as the Arab OPEC 
countries or Mexico) have little financial or 
political incentive to do so and because any 
attempt to increase production would run 
into a number of practical as well as politi- 
cal problems. 

Oil production in the non-Communist 
world could begin to decline by the early 
1980s, according to OTA. Assuming political 
stability in the major exporters, and thus no 


? Millions of (42 gallon) barrels per day. 
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interruptions in their production, OTA esti- 
mates that non-Communist world oil supply 
is likely to range between 45-60 MBD in 
1985 and 40-60MBD in the year 2000, com- 
pared to 52 MBD in 1979. As a group, OTA 
projects, non-Communist industrialized 
countries will experience no significant in- 
crease in production, and may, in fact, expe- 
rience a decrease of as much as 50 percent 
by the year 2000. 

U.S. production, OTA says, may decline 
from its current level of 10.2 MBD to a level 
of 7.2-8.5 MBD in 1985 and to a level of 4-7 
MBD in the year 2000. The high estimate of 
7 MBD for the year 2000 assumes both the 
annual addition of one billion barrels to 
proven reserves and the extensive use of en- 
hanced recovery techniques. 

The Communist countries, according to 
the OTA study, may cease being a net ex- 
porter of oil to the free world by the early 
1980s as a result of declines in Soviet pro- 
duction. The entry of the Eastern European 
countries (now more than 80 percent de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union for their im- 
ported oil) and conceivably the Soviet Union 
itself as buyers on the world oil market will 
intensify the pressure on world oil prices 
and have potentially serious implications 
for U.S. foreign policy. 

OTA believes that OPEC production 
during the next 20 years will range around 
its current level of 31 MBD. Except for Iran, 
only Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and United Arab 
Emirates have the reserves, and Iraq the es- 
timated potential, to increase production 
rates. Thus, substantial dependence on Arab 
OPEC is likely to continue. 

OTA points out that, although production 
in the non-OPEC less-developed countries 
(LDCs) will exceed current levels (mainly as 
a result of increases in Mexican production), 
much, if not all of that increase will be ab- 
sorbed by increases in LDC demand. 

In addition to Mexico, OTA finds that, al- 
though some large discoveries are possible 
outside the Middle East, there appears little 
possibility that giant oil fields, such as those 
found in the Middle East, will be discovered 
elsewhere. Major additions to the world’s 
known oil supplies will likely come from ad- 
ditional recovery in known fields rather 
than from new field discoveries. These addi- 
tions are not likely to alter the dominance 
of the Middle East, OTA believes, since over 
half of the new additions are expected to be 
in the Middle East. Moreover, experts gen- 
erally agree that the world distribution of 
ultimately recoverable oil will not differ sig- 
nificantly from the known distribution 
today.e 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am introducing a bill today to 
make a single change in the Education 
Amendments of 1980 Public Law 96- 
374. Ordinarily, I would not introduce 
legislation to correct one problem, but 
would include it with whatever other 
technical and correcting amendments 
might be necessary. But this issue is of 
such importance to the higher educa- 
tion community that I feel it neces- 
sary to introduce this bill. 

Members may recall that when we 
brought the Higher Education Act 
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reauthorization bill to the floor late in 
1979, and when we came back to the 
floor twice this year with a conference 
report, I pointed out that the various 
higher education groups finally had 
come together on an issue which had 
divided them for the last 8 years. That 
issue was the half-cost limitation on 
the percentage of a student’s expenses 
which could be covered by a basic edu- 
cational opportunity grant, now 
named Pell grants. 

Representatives of the higher educa- 
tion community sent me a series of 
letters in August and September 1979 
committing their associations to a 
common position on half-cost and var- 
ious other student grant issues. The 
essence of the agreement was that 
staged increases in the Pell grant 
maximum award would trigger bal- 
anced increases both in the Pell grant 
percentage-of-cost limitation and the 
floor funding levels for supplemental 
education opportunity grants. They 
stood by their agreements through the 
entire difficult process of reauthoriz- 
ing the Higher Education Act. 

During the long conference on this 
legislation, they got together to devel- 
op a specific proposal to settle a 
number of student grant differences 
between the House and Senate bills. I 
offered this proposal during the con- 
ference, and it was agreed to by the 
conferees from both Houses. 

I recently received a letter from Dr. 
Jack W. Peltason, president of the 
American Council on Education, indi- 
cating that the final language includ- 
ed in Public Law 96-374 differs from 
the higher education community's un- 
derstanding of what they had recom- 
mended with respect to this issue. The 
difference between the provision of 
the new law and the recommendation 
of the higher education community is 
subtle and technical. In fact, this vari- 
ance existed in the first conference 
report, which was adopted by the 
House but rejected by the Senate. 
However, it was not until after the 
adoption of the second conference 
report that this problem was brought 
to my attention. 

This is, nevertheless a very signifi- 
cant issue to many in the higher edu- 
cation community. The members of 
this community took me at my word to 
support their efforts to reach and sus- 
tain an agreement. Therefore, I be- 
lieve I should follow through on that 
commitment and seek to amend the 
new law by the bill which I am intro- 
ducing. 

Dr. Peltason’s letter follows: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. November 13, 1980. 
Hon. WILLIAM D. Forp, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary 


Education, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The higher educa- 
tion community is deeply indebted to you 
for your leadership in the development and 
enactment of the Education Amendments of 
1980 (Public Law 96-374). Your challenge to 
the community to reach a consensus on the 
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student aid issues, and your championship 
of that consensus, were instrumental in 
achieving legislation that the Congress and 
the entire community could support whole- 
heartedly. 

I understand that technical amendments 
to Public Law 96-374 may be drafted for 
submission to the post-election session of 
Congress to make necessary clarifications in 
the law. Therefore, I am writing to call your 
attention to an apparently inadvertent 
drafting error in legislative language imple- 
menting the conference agreement on modi- 
fication of the BEOG percentage-of-cost 
limitation. 

I had understood that the conferees 
agreed to adopt the consensus position out- 
lined in my letter of July 17 to the confer- 
ees: namely, that the maximum authoriza- 
tion for the Pell Grant would rise to $1,900 
in fiscal year 1981 with no change in the 
percentage-of-cost limitation, $2,100 in fiscal 
year 1982 accompanied by a change to 55 
percent of cost, $2,300 in fiscal year 1983 ac- 
companied by a change to 60 percent of 
cost, $2,500 in fiscal year 1984 accompanied 
by a change to 65 percent of cost, and $2,600 
in fiscal year 1985 accompanied by a change 
to 70 percent of cost. 

As the legislative language finally 
emerged, however, it overlooked the re- 
quirement that each step increase in the 
Pell Grant maximum be accompanied by 
the next change in the percentage-of-cost. 
Thus, the law provides that the percentage- 
of-cost would change from 50 to 55 percent 
of cost whenever the Pell Grant maximum 
is more than $1,900 and less than $2,100; 
from 55 to 60 percent whenever the Pell 
Grant maximum is more than $2,100 and 
less than $2,300; and so on. This would alter 
the balance of assistance provided to stu- 
dents at public and independent institu- 
tions, and is obviously different from the 
consensus position I understood the confer- 
ees agreed to, that increases in the percent- 
age-of-cost be dependent on the next step 
increase of the Pell Grant maximum. 

Since this was my understanding of the 
agreement reached by the conferees, I feel a 
responsibility for calling the matter to your 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
Jack W. PELTASON.® 


CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
REPRESENTATIVE JEROME 
AMBRO 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pride in rising today to salute JERRY 
Amero, a fine lawmaker and a good 
friend, who unfortunately will not be 
with us when the 97th Congress con- 
venes next year. 

During his 6-year stay in the House 
of Representatives, JERRY AMBRO has 
set a standard of excellence that will 
be very difficult to match. 

His unending devotion to both the 
people of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York and the needs of the 
Nation will be sorely missed in the 
Halls of Congress. 

I am pleased to say that I was fortu- 
nate enough to serve with JERRY 
AMBRO on both the House Public 
Works and Transportation and Sci- 
ence and Technology Committees. 
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JERRY was a tireless crusader for im- 
proved mass transportation facilities 
for the urban centers of our great 
Nation. 

As chairman of the National Re- 
sources and Environmental Subcom- 
mittee of the Science and Technology 
Committee, JERRY AMBRO pressed for- 
ward in seeking to develop our coun- 
try’s bountiful natural resources while 
at the same time insuring that prog- 
ress did not mean the uncontrolled de- 
struction of our environment. 

JERRY AMBRO Was a dedicated public 
servant who believed in fighting for 
what was right. There have been 
many times when his dedicated zeal 
made the difference in pushing 
through legislation that will benefit 
all Americans for generations to come. 

I am sure that whatever field of en- 
deavor JERRY AMBRO decides to devote 
his endless talent and skills to, he will 
achieve the same height of excellence 
and recognition that he did while in 
Congress.@ 


TRIBUTE TO MR. WYDLER, MR. 
HANLEY, MR. McEWEN, MR. 
WOLFF, MR. AMBRO, MR. 


MURPHY, AND MS. HOLTZMAN 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, New York 
may be proud of its congressional dele- 
gation, and saddened that so many 
good Members will not be here for the 
97th Congress. JIM HANLEY and I have 
been close allies in many legislative 
battles through the 1960’s and 1970's. 
He has been an able chairman, fair- 
minded and well thought of by all his 
colleagues. Bos McEwEN is a conscien- 
tious, solid, and effective legislator 
and a credit to New York. Les WOLFF 
has always been a tenacious fighter 
against the international drug ped- 
dlers and he leaves a real mark in the 
House. JERRY AMBRO is a bright, 
tough, and realistic legislator who has 
been a good friend. Liz HOLTZMAN is a 
brilliant legislator and I will miss her 
conviction. JOHN WYDLER and I served 
together in the Office of Technology 
Assessment and I admire his common- 
sense. JOHN MURPHY is a good chair- 
man and I will not forget his contribu- 
tion and critical role in shaping legis- 
lation dealing with the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. I shall miss each of 
them.e 


CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD 
SPEAKS ON SYNFUELS 


HON. JAMES J. BLANCHARD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 21, my good friend and col- 
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league, Hon. WILLIAM MOORHEAD of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the National 
Energy Resources Organization on a 
subject he knows better than anyone 
else in Congress—synthetic fuels. I 
would like to insert Congressman 
MoorHEApD’s remarks in the RECORD at 
this point, for it serves not just to il- 
lustrate the importance of synthetic 
fuels for our Nation’s energy future. It 
also illustrates Congressman MooR- 
HEAD’s outstanding work in shepherd- 
ing the synfuels bill through Congress. 
Congressman MOORHEAD is retiring at 
the end of this session of Congress. 
We will all miss him. But we will never 
forget the outstanding work he has 
done during the 22 years he has been 
here. 

Congressman MOoOoORHEAD’s remarks 
follow: 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM S. 

MOORHEAD 


I want to express my deep appreciation to 
the National Energy Resources Organiza- 
tion (NERO) for extending to me an invita- 
tion to meet with you today and to talk 
briefly about what some who have known 
me for many years now describe as my all- 
time favorite subject of conversation—syn- 
fuels. 

I confess to the accuracy of that allega- 
tion—and with considerable pride. In my 22 
years as a Member of the Congress, the en- 
actment of the Energy Security Act into law 
earlier this summer is the single most im- 
portant legislative action in which I have 
been the principal participant. 

However, before I get into the subject of 
synfuels let me touch on a much broader 
subject, but one which does have an impact 
on the synthetic fuel industry. 

I believe that a new spirit is developing in 
this country. I believe that the high water 
mark of hostility between government and 
business has been reached. There was a time 
when it was fashionable to hate the busi- 
nesses that polluted our environment, en- 
dangered our workers, and gouged us with 
price increases. Responding to the will of 
the people laws were passed regulating busi- 
ness almost as though businesses were the 
enemy of the nation. Regulations were 
drafted which sometimes went beyond the 
intent of the law and were enforced with an 
excess of zeal. Naturally, business began to 
look at government as its enemy. I believe 
that period of hostility is now on the wane. 
Not only do I think hostility is on the wane 
I believe that there is developing a new 
spirit of the awareness of the need for coop- 
eration between government and business. 

Let me cite an example with which I am 
intimately familiar—the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. When the question of financial assist- 
ante to the Chrysler Corporation was first 
broached there was intense opposition from 
two extremes. On the one hand there were 
those who, reflecting the business point of 
view, opposed any federal assistance on the 
grounds that this was a violation of the free 
enterprise principle and that businesses 
should never under any circumstances seek 
government assistance. At the other ex- 
treme there were those who believed that 
government should never come to the assist- 
ance of its natural enemy—big business. Out 
of the center we formed a coalition of mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress to support 
the Chrysler package. 

I believe this came about because of the 
new spirit of cooperation. 

I believe that the Energy Security Act 
grew out of this new spirit. 
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When I was nursing the synthetic fuel bill 
through the Congress I met the same kind 
of opposition. On one hand there were the 
extreme environmentalists and those who 
opposed any program from which business 
could conceivably benefit. On the other 
hand there were those who opposed the leg- 
islation for traditional anti-government rea- 
sons. Again we had to form a bi-partisan co- 
alition from the middle. The oppositions’ 
high water mark came when a very highly 
respected and popular Member of Congress 
offered an amendment which would have 
precluded the 8 largest oil companies from 
participating in the synthetic fuel program. 

At that time I said that “the author of the 
amendment, I think, picked the wrong 
enemy. The enemy is OPEC which declared 
economic war on us.” I regret to say that 
127 Members of the House had not caught 
the new spirit of cooperation. However, for- 
tunately, 263 Members agreed and the 
amendment was defeated. 

Why is that vote and this new spirit im- 
portant to the synthetic fuel industry? 

I think it is important because it gives 
some indication of how future Congresses 
will act. 

I think it is important because it will 
affect the way the Energy Security Act is 
administered. 

I think it is important because it will 
affect how courts will construe the law. 

I think it is important because it will 
affect how other laws will be administered 
when they impinge upon the synthetic fuels 
program. 

When you enter the synfuel industry you 
are not merely doing business for profit— 
you are attempting to help our country 
achieve a very important, nay even essen- 
tial, national goal. 

The law goes by a very significant, though 
simple title. 

It is called the Energy Security Act. It 
characterizes the achievement of energy se- 
curity as most essential. 

Essential because the health of our na- 
tional economy hangs on its meaning. 

Essential because the well-being of our 
people is at risk without it. 

Essential because the maintenance of our 
national security is at stake and cannot be 
maintained indefinitely without it. 

It is to these three interdependent goals 
of the Energy Security Act that I wish to 
address the balance of my remarks today. 

In many ways, these are the most difficult 
of times. Each day’s news headlines the ex- 
pansion of international conflict in the Mid- 
east. New geographical entities such as the 
Strait of Hormuz have become the topic of 
nighttime conversation around the family 
dinner table. A very critical “pipeline” 
stretching from Abadan to the United 
States is threatened with interruption. 

Here in Washington and elsewhere 
throughout our country, a great deal of con- 
cern exists about the continuing upward 
spiral of our fuel and energy costs. Ameri- 
ca's dependence upon foreign imports of oil 
is now a well established and a very frus- 
trating fact of life. This year, we will pay be- 
tween $85 and $90 billion for this most pre- 
cious commodity. And, we will continue to 
pay out that amount, or more, over the next 
several years. At least that will be the case 
unless there is a collapse in the pricing 
system enforced by OPEC, or unless substi- 
tute sources at cheaper costs can be devel- 
oped. By simple reckoning, we may end up 
spending between $450 and $500 billion on 
imported oil alone between now and 1985— 
the year we hope our first commercial syn- 
fuel plant will come on line. Such an out- 
pouring of dollars boggles the mind. I am 
sure you can appreciate the even greater 
sense of frustration that stems from the 
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fact when you realize that a similar amount 
spent on the construction of synfuel plants 
could lead to a significant energy produc- 
tion figure—from domestic sources, beyond 
the reach of OPEC. 

Indeed, synfuels can provide us with 
energy security. Their production will move 
us away from the geo-politically motivated 
economics of OPEC and toward a higher 
level of energy independence. On that note, 
the need for a rapid build-up of synfuel pro- 
duction capacity in this country can only 
serve to intensify our efforts to achieve the 
objectives of the Energy Security Act. 
Commonsense and the instinct for preser- 
vation and survival lead to no other conclu- 
sion. 

As for the well-being of the American 
people, let me point out what I believe to be 
a few very important elements we must ex- 
ploit in order to provide for just such an op- 
portunity. 

Throughout the hearings process under- 
taken to prepare the synfuels legislation for 
eventual House and Senate action, our at- 
tention was directed, on an almost continu- 
ous note, to the allegation that American 
private industrial capacity would be taxed 
to its uppermost limits—if a massive sny- 
fuels production effort were launched. Cer- 
tainly, our experts advised us, that would be 
the case if we intended to attain a produc- 
tion goal of 2,000,000 barrels a day by 1992. 

Some said it could not be done. 

They said there aren't enough pipefitters, 
welders, and electricians. 

They said we don’t have sufficient num- 
bers of engineers and other professionals 
who would have to be involved in the 
process. 

They said we don’t know whether the coal 
fields can be opened up and readied in time 
and that we lack a transportation system 
equal to our needs. 

Suddenly, compressors, thick well vessels 
and piping, heat exchangers, draglines, and 
valves became items about which members 
of the Banking Committee knew very little 
but about which they quickly developed 
fundamental knowledge. 

All of this could be viewed as a cata- 
strophic situation. But on the other hand, it 
would be less than American to not view it 
as an opportunity to put our mobilization 
instincts to a true test, and that is the way I 
view it. 

In a recent study conducted for the De- 
partment of Energy, several of your compa- 
nies pulled together an imposing list of po- 
tential impediments to be dealt with, if we 
are to achieve a production goal of 1 million 
barrels per day of coal liquids by 1990. Their 
assessment covered everything from equip- 
ment availability and supply to financial 
and capital formation, water and coal 
supply, personnel, and other critical ele- 
ments in such an accelerated program. 
Their conclusions are well worth repeating: 

The 1990 goal of 1 million B/D can be 
achieved without dislocations within the 
economy as a whole. 

Some problems can occur involving equip- 
ment, transportation and other areas, but 
early planning and action can minimize or 
even eliminate their effects. 

It doesn’t appear to be a problem connect- 
ed with just one technology such as indirect 
liquefaction. It is a universal condition re- 
gardless of your choice, but it can be over- 
come. 

None of the problems appear to be unsolv- 
able for technological reasons. 

As for cost, as far as coal liquefaction 
plants are concerned, they appear to be 
fairly constant regardless of the technology 
adopted. 

To me the key condition to success will be 
early planning and action. It is one of the 
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imperatives with which you, as professional 
resources persons, have learned to live with 
and appreciate. Getting to our 1990 goal, 
whether it is cast in terms of 1 million, 1.5 
million, or 2 million B/D production, is 
going to test every bit of our ingenuity—but 
it can be done. Indeed, it must be done—if 
the well-being of the American people is to 
be guaranteed. 

Just one additional note on this point, 
namely, that of our need to be more aware 
of the numbers and quality of technical and 
construction personnel that will be required 
over the next 10 to 15 years in order to 
reach our objective. In a little aside, during 
our most recent oversight hearing on the 
implementation of the Energy Security Act, 
I asked a Defense Department witness 
whether we could anticipate any shortfall 
areas in our labor force. 

The answer was yes, but not with devas- 
tating consequences, if we move now. In 
fact, he noted that this program would re- 
quire about 200,000 machinists we do not 
have at this time. That, I would feel, is a 
golden opportunity and one which we 
should quickly move to exploit. 

We are talking about 200,000 jobs. 

Job situations to be filled by men, women, 
minorities. 

Job situations that will require expansion 
of existing on-the-job training programs as 
well as the broadening of new vocational 
training opportunities and the recruitment 
of new personnel. 

I want to conclude my remarks by telling 
you about a little known but very, very im- 
portant factor which led to the eventual en- 
actment of the Energy Security Act, be- 
cause it highlights the importance of our 
desire to help maintain our national secu- 
rity through this new law. 

Back in February 1977, you may recall, we 
faced severe curtailment of gas supplies, 


particularly in the East and Midwest re- 
gions. I discussed the authority contained in 
the Defense Production Act to allocate sup- 
plies to critical areas and industries with 
President Carter, which he acknowledged 
but which he believed less of a choice than 
to have Congress provide him with “‘emer- 


gency” natural gas authorities. As you 
know, the Congress did just that. Neverthe- 
less, I was intrigued with the prospect that 
a stable of authorities could be assembled 
by which a “fast-start” effort for synfuel 
production could be achieved, and in mid- 
1978, I decided to test the ability of the De- 
fense Production Act to help us avert the al- 
ready apparent effects of energy and fuel 
shortages. 

I am sure that I do not have to tell you 
that since the Defense Production Act 
comes under the sole jurisdiction of the 
Banking Committee, the advantages of 
using that Act did not escape me. 

Our hearings on a simple 5-page bill, H.R 
3930, in its infancy (it grew to 14 pages by 
the time it passed the House and to 354 
pages before it emerged from the Senate) 
revealed that our daily fuel needs for na- 
tional defense ranged from 400 to 500 thou- 
sand barrels. If you included the amount re- 
quired for our defense industrial base, the 
figure rose to nearly 1 million B/D. Those 
combined daily requirements represent that 
amount of fuel necessary to keep our armed 
forces in a state of readiness and our critical 
defense industrial base operational—should 
an allocation of fuels be necessary for those 
purposes. 

I cannot describe for you what our scenar- 
io of needs would be if we undertook an “ex- 
tended show of force” in any region of the 
world, or if we graduated our effort up to 
“limited interdiction” or what it would con- 
ceivably be like if we had to go to a war 
status similar to Vietnam or Korea. I will 
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only say that none of us would appreciate 
the hardship such conditions would impose 
upon us. 

Our committee’s inescapable conclusion 
from our initial hearings was that U.S. de- 
pendence on foreign oil had increased since 
1975, and there has been no change in the 
risks of interruption. This had resulted in 
an even greater threat to national security 
than before, and we were making no prog- 
ress toward its elimination or reduction. 

With that undeniable result before us, our 
bill passed through the Committee by a 39- 
1 vote, and on June 26, 1979, passed the 
House by an overwhelming vote of 368-25. 
You all know the story of what happened 
following that memorable date, so I will not 
bore you with more detail other than to say 
that a little over a year later, the President 
signed it into law, and in my judgment, 
America turned a corner. 

Synfuels production is now possible on a 
fast-start basis, as well as through the 
device of a synfuels corporation once it is 
operational. 

It can provide this country with the 
proper remedy for much that ails it in an 
economic sense of the word. 

It can nurture a new industrial revolution 
through the establishment of thousands of 
new job opportunities and a solid boost to 
the well-being of millions of Americans who 
would follow. 

And in terms of national security, we can, 
eventually, rest assured that that uninter- 
ruptible supply of fuel—so necessary for our 
daily peace of mind—is an accomplished 
fact. 

It will be an accomplished fact because we 
will demonstrate that government and busi- 
ness can co-operate to achieve a national 
goale 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICER TED 
SHANNON 


HON. NORMAN D. SHUMWAY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


èe Mr. SHUMWAY. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I ask that my colleagues join 
with me in paying tribute to a selfless 
act of heroism performed by Officer 
Ted Shannon of the California High- 
way Patrol. On November 13, Officer 
Shannon was awarded the State of 
California’s highest honor for bravery, 
the medal of valor. This medal has 
been awarded only 40 times, and those 
upon whom it has been bestowed are 
indeed a select group. 

Last December, Officer Shannon 
came upon the scene of a head-on col- 
lision involving an automobile and a 
pickup truck. The cab of the truck was 
in flames. After radioing for fire and 
ambulance assistance, Officer Shan- 
non attempted to remove the occupant 
of the truck. Repulsed by the expand- 
ing fire, he used his patrol extinguish- 
er to subdue the flames, then attempt- 
ed again to remove the victim. He was 
unsuccessful. At this point, gasoline 
leaking from the truck's dislodged gas 
tank caused the fire to spread to the 
second vehicle. Officer Shannon then 
turned his attention to the three occu- 
pants of that car. He was able to pull 
out an unconscious young girl, and 
was removing a second victim from the 
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blaze when two passersby rendered as- 
sistance. The driver of the car was 
pinned in the wreckage, and could not 
be removed. Officer Shannon applied 
his highway patrol emergency medical 
training in an effort to assist the two 
unconscious teenagers who were now 
clear of the accident, then returned 
again to the task of rescuing the two 
trapped drivers. The heat of the blaze 
was so intense that it melted the lens 
on Officer Shannon’s flashlight. He 
suffered the effects of smoke inhala- 
tion, as well as second degree facial 
burns, and the threat of explosion was 
very real. Nonetheless, his heroic 
rescue efforts continued. 

Despite Officer Shannon's incredible 
efforts, all four young victims of the 
accident succumbed to the massive in- 
juries they had sustained. However, 
that tragic conclusion does not dilute 
the selfless courage and determination 
demonstrated by Officer Shannon. He 
is a 16-year veteran of the California 
Highway Patrol, and his outstanding 
performance is indicative of his dedi- 
cation to his profession. Officer Shan- 
non is a credit to his community, to 
the California Highway Patrol, and to 
humanity. Acts of bravery such as his 
are few and far between, and they are 
certainly deserving of our recognition 
and tribute. I know that my colleagues 
will share in my pride, enthusiasm, 
and gratitude to this outstanding indi- 
vidual.e 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT C. 
McEWEN 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


e Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Gibbons and I have known Bos 
McEwen for many years, and both of 
us feel that he is one of the finest gen- 
tlemen in Congress. 

We hate to see Bos McEwen retire 
because he is a conscientious, compe- 
tent Congressman who has done the 
job for which he was elected in an ex- 
emplary manner. We wish for Bos and 
the McEwen family the very finest of 
everything that can come from retire- 
ment from this public service.e 


NO RISK, NO ENERGY 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, our 
Science and Technology Committee 
has hammered away at certain themes 
in the 95th and 96th Congresses. One 
of the points we have stressed is the 
fact that no energy technology is a 
riskless option and that the public 
must be educated on the risk assess- 
ment aspects of all such technologies 
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throughout their fuel cycles, for ex- 
ample, from coal mining through to 
sludge disposal. In the November 16 
issue of the New York Times, Herbert 
Jaffe wrote a most interesting Long 
Island opinion article “No Risk, No 
Energy.” I recommend it strongly to 
all my colleagues as a balanced per- 
spective on the need to keep all our 
energy options open and, most espe- 
cially, to treat nuclear power objec- 
tively and recognize its benefits. 


No Risk, No ENERGY 

The Shoreham blockade was a bust. The 
Long Island community rejected the propo- 
sition that a tiny group, elected or appoint- 
ed by no one, with no mandate and no tech- 
nical or legal credentials could possess a 
truth superior to the deliberations of the 
state and local government, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission and Lilco, which has given 
the people of the Island safe and depend- 
able electric power and gas for almost a cen- 
tury. 

The blockaders distributed a 3l-page 
handbook that contained the following 
gems of arrogance: 

“Our feeling is that our actions should 
mirror the free society we wish to create, 
not the oppressive one we wish to sup- 
plant.” 

“The Enemy is the systém.” 

“To free society from nukes we must free 
the enslaved minds that created them.” 

The right to forcefully restrain the eco- 
nomic activity of part of the community is a 
prerogative of government. A group that 
tries to usurp that right has delegated a 
governmental role to itself. A government 
that permits such usurpation has aban- 
doned its most fundamental role: the obliga- 
tion to defend its citizens from extralegal 
attack. 

Every new technology has been opposed 
by people who fear progress. The Edison 
Electric Company was besieged by a mob in 
the early days of electricity, after rumors 
spread that a woman had been drowned in 
electricity when she did not replace a light 
bulb in an empty socket. 

People were killed at opening day of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, the world’s first suspen- 
sion bridge, when panic broke out that the 
bridge was falling down. 

No form of energy is free from risk. But 
the possibility of a catastrophic accident in 
a nuclear plant can be compared to the risk 
of drinking New York City water. The 
entire population of New York City could be 
poisoned, diseased or killed by the introduc- 
tion of poisons or disease-carrying micro-or- 
ganisms into the open reservoirs that feed 
each household water tap. 

The problem of nuclear waste would be 
with us even if every nuclear plant were dis- 
mantled. Most high-level nuclear waste 
comes from our weapons program. Most 
low-level nuclear waste comes from nuclear 
medicine and industrial processes. 

In any event, three professors at the 
Catholic University of America have recent- 
ly been awarded patent No. 4,224,177 for the 
permanent storage of radioactive waste. 
First the waste is immobilized by being ab- 
sorbed in liquid form into the pores of a 
special glass matrix. After drying, the pores 
are fused at a high temperature and the ra- 
dioactive atoms become part of the glass 
structure. According to the patent, “Such 
techniques produce a highly durable glass 
similar to tektite, a somewhat rounded, 
glassy body of probably meteoric origin 
which is said to have survived under the 
ocean for more than.35 million years.” So 
much for nuclear waste disposal. 

But no discussion of safety in the genera- 
tion of electric power would be complete 
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without considering the danger of depend- 
ence on imported oil. Nations belonging to 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries are draining our country of its 
wealth and are unhappy that they leave us 
any at all. OPEC ministers routinely make 
speeches that accuse the United States of 
exploiting them and not giving the share 
they would like to have. Our bill from 
OPEC in 1979 was $90 billion. That is 
almost equal to the net worth of our entire 
petroleum industry or the combined assets 
of U.S. Steel, General Motors and I.B.M. 

But OPEC is more than a hemorrhage of 
wealth. 

Saudi Arabia has announced that it will 
not tolerate a United States strategic oil re- 
serve that will remove the Saudi strangle- 
hold on our foreign policy. We should ask 
ourselves: “What has become of our 
independence?” A few thousand medieval 
princes presume to dictate to the leaders of 
the United States of America and those 
leaders are cowed. We do not dare discard 
any option for producing energy if we would 
remain independent. 

Representatives of 80 nations gathered in 
Munich a few weeks ago for the 11th World 
Energy Conference. Delegates had their dif- 
ferences, but on the issue of nuclear power 
they spoke with a single voice: “The United 
States is out of step with the rest of the 
world.” 

Franz Josef Strauss of Germany said, 
“Whoever fails to take advantage of nuclear 
energy condemns himself to backwardness. 
The future belongs to those countries that 
push ahead with nuclear energy.” 

The poorest developing nations were the 
most critical. They see the United States sit- 
ting on the world’s greatest supply of 
energy in the form of coal, oil shale, heavy 
oil in old wells and huge supplies of urani- 
um and nuclear technology. In the words of 
Carlos Castro Madero of the Argentine 
Atomic Energy Commission: “Every watt of 
energy the United States fails to produce by 
nuclear energy must be produced by oil. 
Every barrel of oil burned in the United 
States is a barrel for which we must com- 
pete on the market and this means higher 
prices.” The participants in the conference 
saw no near-term future for such sources of 
energy as wind, sun or tides. 

Antinuclear forces are placing shackles on 
the economy. They are frustrating the 
needs of an expanding population and of 
poor people whose low consumption of 
energy is a reflection of their poverty. 

The rest of the world sees us as gluttons, 
misers, hoarders and incompetents. The 
ecologists preach conservation and solar 
power. Conservation is not a policy. It is a 
prescription for slow death. The world’s re- 
sources of oil are finite. We can and we 
must stretch the remaining supply to the 
utmost limits. 

But the end of the petroleum age is al- 
ready in sight and solar power is still a 
dream. To date there is no practical solar 
technology to drive our transportation 
system or to generate electric power. The 
latest solar technology for heating homes 
and water that is practical on the Island 
uses an electric heat back-up system that 
will increase the demand for electric power. 

The elitist groups that are known as the 
environmentalists have paralyzed our ef- 
forts to solve the primary problem of our 
time—energy. They have forced us to 
engage in a sterile debate on how to produce 
the impossible, and absolutely foolproof, 
pollution-free energy source. We are sitting 
on our hands talking instead of acting. We 
must recapture our energy policy from the 
elitists and turn our attention to the many 
other problems of our society.e 
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HONORING DEPARTING MEM- 
BERS OF THE NEW YORK DELE- 
GATION 


HON. JAMES R. JONES 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. JONES of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to take this op- 
portunity to honor the departing 
members of the New York delegation. 
However, I cannot say I am pleased 
that the House of Representatives is 
losing so much accumulated experi- 
ence, legislative expertise, and devo- 
tion to duty. The State of New York, 
with the second largest congressional 
delegation, never fails to impress me 
with the high caliber of their repre- 
sentation in Congress. Today, I pay 
tribute to seven outstanding members 
of that delegation. 

In my friend Jim HANLEy, we lose a 
colleague with a long unblemished 
record of congressional service to his 
district, State, and Nation. His influ- 
ence through the years has been pro- 
found, and he is especially owed a debt 
of gratitude by every civil servant 
across the United States. In large part 
because of his chairmanship of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, civil servants have grown to 
know job security and a standard of 
living that few other groups share. 

ROBERT MCEWEN joined JIM HANLEY 
as a freshman in that class of 1964. 
And for 16 years, he has proved a dedi- 
cated Congressman and a man who 
championed the interests of his dis- 
trict. I know him as a decent, very con- 
structive man who has accomplished 
so much during his tenure in Con- 
gress. He has made a great impression 
on all those who have had the privi- 
lege to know him over the years. 

The year 1964 was an excellent year 
for New York, for it also saw LESTER 
Wotrr arrive to represent the Sixth 
District. I have grown to respect 
LEsTER most, I think, for his chair- 
manship of the Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs Subcommittee. That area of the 
world holds the great opportunity for 
closer relations and expanded trade 
with the United States. LESTER WOLFF 
has provided distinguished leadership 
in that area which has worked to the 
benefit of the entire country. 


ELIZABETH HOLTZMAN and I entered 
Congress in the same freshman class. 
She was a classmate of my wife at 
Harvard Law School, and we both 
know her and respect her highly. She 
made a significant contribution to the 
impeachment hearings during the Wa- 
tergate era as a member of the Judici- 
ary Committee. Most recently, she 
served with me on the Budget Com- 
mittee. I have grown to respect her 
judgment and I will miss the strong 
commitment to the budget process 
which she shared with me. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last several 
years, I have come to work closely 
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with JEROME AMBRO, especially on eco- 
nomic matters. JERRY has always 
shown a commitment to spending re- 
straint and to a tax policy encouraging 
capital formation. He has a grasp of 
the importance of these issues, and I 
have always found him a strong sup- 
porter of the fiscally conservative ef- 
forts to improve our economy. I will 
miss working with him on these mat- 
ters during the coming years. 

JOHN MurpHy’s able chairmanship 
of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has guided im- 
portant legislation through that com- 
mittee since I first came to Congress. 
His knowledge and ability in this area, 
and so many others, will not easily be 
replaced. 

JOHN WYDLER and I were separated 
by political party. Although we disa- 
greed on many positions, I recognize 
JOHN as one of the most tenacious 
fighters in Congress for what he be- 
lieves. Those who shared JouHn’s views 
knew that their viewpoint was always 
well-represented in him. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the best to all of 
these people in whatever the future 
holds for them.e@ 


THE HANSONS OF TAYLOR, 
MICH., RETIRE 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on December 10, two of my con- 
stituents, and good friends, Julia and 
Henry Hanson, will retire after 33 
years of operating a food market in 
my home town of Taylor, Mich. ' 

The story of their Tick Tock Market 
is a typical American success story. 
They worked hard, used the golden 
rule in dealing with their customers, 
and became prosperous and respected 
members of the community. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to pay public tribute to this truly out- 
standing couple, and insert in the 
Recorp at this point an article on the 
Hansons and their market, published 
November 19 in the Taylor Tribune: 

HANSONS RETIRE AFTER 33 YEARS—MARKET, 
CITY Grew Up TOGETHER 

Taytor.—When Julia and Henry Hanson 
opened their Tick Tock Market in 1946, 
Goddard Road, where they located their 
business, was a simple, two-lane road. 

The police department consisted of two 
patrolmen and a chief. The fire department 
was a little better off: it boasted a chief and 
his deputy, as well as a corps of volunteers. 

Those volunteers, paid $3 for each fire 
they worked to extinguish, also guarded 
prisoners brought in by the police. 

In 1946, the tax bill for the Hansons’ Tick 
Tock Market was under $50. 

Times have changed, and so has the city 
of Taylor. 

Goddard Road, upon which the communi- 
ty’s city hall and police department complex 
was constructed, is now a four-lane paved 
highway. 

Taylor’s police and fire departments—al- 
though, according to some, not large 
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enough for a community of just under 
80,000 residents—are equipped with the 
most modern “tools of the trade” and 
staffed with professionally trained men and 
women. 

And, in 1979, the Hansons’ final year in 
the business, the government wanted $2,500 
in taxes—approximately 50 times the 
amount the couple paid 33 years earlier. 

Julia and Henry Hanson are retiring next 
month, Dec. 10, after more than three dec- 
ades of doing business in Taylor. The Tick 
Tock Market, located at 21649 Goddard, 
grew as the city grew, consistently serving 
its customers under the “golden rule.” 

“We had a saying,” Henry Hanson said, 
“we will treat these people like we would 
want to be treated if we were customers. 
And it paid off for us.” 

The Hansons expanded their store three 
times during the 33 years of operations, 
from the days when Taylor was more rural 
than urban to the present. y 

Hanson remembers what Taylor was like 
“in those days,” as he is fond of saying. 

“When we opened in 1946,” he reminisced, 
“during the hunting season, we had to chase 
the pheasant hunters from the back of the 
store because the shots were hitting the 
building.” 

He also recalls vividly the rough and 
tumble days of early Taylor politics—the 
Harold Rippes and the Alexander Papps—as 
well as the “bitter, hard-fought battle” be- 
tween early township supervisor Sam Gren- 
del and his successor, Rippe, who became 
one of the more notorious local politicians 
in the city’s history. 

“Politics was rough 
Taylor,” Hanson recalls. 

In 1949, Hanson was elected the first 
president of the Taylor Businessmen’s Asso- 
ciation, whose members included such nota- 
ble Taylor names as Grendel, William Ford 
(now Democratic congressman representing 
the 15th U.S. congressional district), Papp 
and Willard Koths, founder of the Colonial 
House. 

“It (the association) proved to be a real 
good group and it grew by leaps and 
bounds,” Hanson said, “especially with our 
township days at Pardee Park. The park 
was later sold and now is a nice subdivi- 
sion.” 

One of the aspects of the Tick Tock 
Market that appealed to so many customers 
in Taylor was the fresh fruit and produce— 
some of which was grown in the Hansons’ 
back yard. 

The couple sold or gave away fruit from 
the 12 apple and pear trees they had plant- 
ed 


in those days in 


One year, Hanson recalled, they planted 
some 250 cauliflower, broccoli and Brussels 
sprouts plants, and occasionally sent cus- 
tomers out to select their own. 

“Once we had one elderly woman come in 
and ask for cauliflower,” Hanson said, “and 
I gave her my jack knife and told her to go 
out and cut the ones she wanted. After 
about 20 minutes, I walked out to see why 
she hadn't come in. 

“She remarked that we didn’t have any. 
We had over 200 at the time, but the heads 
were covered with lower leaves to protect 
them from the sun’s rays and to keep them 
from turning brown. She remarked she had 
never seen them grow. So I showed her the 
broccoli and Brussels sprouts. She was 
amazed!” 

Although the Hansons are retiring they 
say they plan to stay in Taylor, their home. 

“We plan on going to Florida for a short 
trip when the snow flies," Hanson said. 
“People ask us if we are going to move and 
we tell them the people of Taylor have been 
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real nice to us, so we plan on staying right 
here in our retirement.” e 


A TRIBUTE TO DOROTHYE H. 
BOSWELL 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, a decade 
ago the National Association for Sickle 
Cell Disease (NASCD) was born. Be- 
ginning with just 15 member organiza- 
tions and very little money, NASCD 
grew to what it is today; a highly suc- 
cessful and thriving national associ- 
ation with more than 60 affiliate orga- 
nizations. NASCD’s meteoric rise has 
occurred chiefly through the dedi- 
cated and untiring efforts of Dorothye 
H. Boswell. For the past 8 years, Dor- 
othye has served as executive director 
of the National Association for Sickle 
Cell Disease and on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1980, at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Los Angeles, Friends United—a 
gathering of Dorothye's very special 
friends—will pay special tribute to this 
distinguished Los Angelean for her 
selfless dedication to the eradication 
of the insidious disease known as 
sickle cell anemia and also, for her 
many years of service to her church 
and other charitable causes. Doroth- 
ye’s commitment to her fellow human 
beings is an inspiration to all in this 
time of strife and economic upheaval 
and I would, thus, like to share with 
my colleagues some of the more distin- 
guished accomplishments of this out- 
standing humanitarian. 

A native of Welch, W. Va., Dorothye 
attended high school in Youngstown, 
Ohio and went on to pursue levels of 
higher education at colleges and uni- 
versities in Cleveland, Ohio and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Prior to assuming the responsibil- 
ities as executive director of the Na- 
tional Sickle Cell Disease Association, 
Dorothye achieved an impressive 26- 
year career in the Federal Govern- 
ment; a time which also found her ac- 
tively involved in community, church, 
and civic affairs. 

From 1971 to 1972, Dorothye served 
as national president of the National 
Association for Sickle Cell Disease. 
Since 1960, she has served as a volun- 
teer for the Sickle Cell Disease Re- 
search Foundation (SCDRF) of Los 
Angeles and in 1968, she organized the 
women’s auxiliary of this group serv- 
ing as its first president. 

Ms. Boswell is a member of numer- 
ous civic and community organiza- 
tions; among them: The Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee for Revision of Sickle Cell Reg- 
ulations, California State Department 
of Health; Genetic Disease Advisory 
Committee; Advisory Committee on 
Sickle Cell Counseling, Los Angeles 
County Department of Health Serv- 
ices; Los Angeles Chapters of the 
NAACP and Urban League, along with 
many others too lengthy to mention. 
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In addition to these civic and commu- 
nity based affiliations, Dorothye has 
been an active and dedicated member 
of Grant AME Church where she has 
held various positions as trustee, pro- 
gram chairman of Laymen’s Organiza- 
tion and class leader. 

As one might gather from this im- 
pressive list of achievements, Dor- 
othye has received several honors and 
awards. In 1964, she was awarded the 
Sojourner Truth Award presented by 
the Los Angeles Club of the National 
Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
(NANB&PW), along with the Superior 
Truth Award given, again, by the Los 
Angeles Club of NANB&PW. And in 
1966, Dorothye received the Service 
Award from the Los Angeles Urban 
League Guild. 

Listed in Who's Who of America in 
the 1973-74 edition; Who's Who of 
Women of the World in 1974; and 
Who’s Who in Black America in 1978, 
one wonders where the list ends with 
this unique and remarkable woman. 
But, there is more. In addition to all of 
the above, Dorothye also found the 
time to contribute to the book enti- 
tled, “Sickle Cell Anemia—the Ne- 
glected Disease.” 

During my first term in the U.S. 
Congress, I have had the pleasure to 
work closely with Dorothye in bring- 
ing about change in our Federal chari- 
ties. 

Through her leadership with 
NASCD, Dorothye often encountered 
hostility from chapters of the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign, which raises 
$75 million annually for charitable 
purposes. Too often, black Federal em- 
ployees have not been represented in 
the shaping of policies and allocation 
of charitable resources. 

With her support and involvement, I 
was able to testify on behalf of the 
Congressional Black Caucus for 
needed reforms to open up participa- 
tion by black charitable groups within 
the campaign. Following months of 
effort, we succeeded in bringing about 
many needed changes which will help 
achieve this goal. It is a tribute to Dor- 
othye that she was not satisfied to see 
NASCD’s acceptance, but that she 
truly wanted to open the doors to 
other worthwhile philanthropic pro- 
grams in the black community. For 
this and for her many fine contribu- 
tions to humanity, I join with Friends 
United and the citizens of Los Angeles 
in saluting Dorothye H. Boswell.e 


THE GURU OF GIZMOS 
HON. JAMES M. SHANNON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 1, 1980 
è Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come this opportunity to share with 
my colleagues an article from Time 


magazine recognizing Dr. An Wang, 
for his significant contribution in the 
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field of minicomputers and word proc- 
essors. 

Dr. An Wang is founder and presi- 
dent of Wang Laboratories, located in 
Lowell, Mass. The tremendous success 
of the laboratories has been and con- 
tinues to be a great economic boost to 
the city of Lowell and to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Wang’s personal accomplish- 
ments extend beyond his abilities 
within the computer field. He is an 
active participant in many important 
civic duties, and has been cited for his 
efforts to retain, restore, and maintain 
many of Lowell's historic mills. 

In tribute to this distinguished gen- 
tleman, I am proud to submit this arti- 
cle and insert it in the RECORD. 

Tue Guru or Gizmos 

The premier peddler of the new machines 
showing up in business offices is neither 
IBM nor Xerox, but An Wang, 61 a Chinese- 
born inventor who founded Wang Laborato- 
ries in 1951. The Lowell, Mass., company 
produces state-of-the-art equipment for the 
office of the future. Wang Laboratories 
dominates the market for so-called integrat- 
ed information systems. These are elaborate 
combinations of computerized word and 
data processors, high-speed printers, tele- 
communications hook-ins and video display 
terminals used by secretaries and their 
bosses. And such office innovations are 


likely to continue. Says Wang: “The cost of 
parts keeps getting lower, and the applica- 
tions are getting wider.” 

The son of a Shanghai English teacher, 
Wang came to the U.S. in 1945 to earn a 
Ph.D. in applied physics at Harvard. Three 
years later, at age 28, he invented the mag- 


netic core, a tiny, doughnut-shaped data 
storage element that remained the key to 
computer memory technology for more 
than 20 years until it was replaced by so- 
phisticated semiconductor equipment in the 
late 1960s. Wang started his company in a 
dingy room above an electrical fixtures 
store on Boston’s Columbus Avenue. The 
firm engineered one-of-a-kind products to 
fill special customer needs, One result was 
the first digital scoreboard, built for the 
opening of New York's Shea Stadium in 
1964. 

In the same year the company’s reputa- 
tion began to grow when it introduced one 
of the first desk-top electronic calculators. 
But eight years later Texas Instruments 
began selling hand-held machines made 
with silicon chips and stole the market. 
Wang then quickly shifted his company’s ef- 
forts into large-scale office electronics. In 
1972 the company entered the word proces- 
sor market, and soon introduced the televi- 
sion-like screen that nearly all electronic 
word processing equipment now uses for dis- 
playing text. The company at present has 
35% of the world market. 

Nonstop innovation and a sales force that 
is among the best in the industry have kept 
Wang Laboratories expanding rapidly. The 
company has averaged a 75% annual growth 
in profits over the past five years, including 
an 82% increase in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30. In the quarter that ended 
Sept. 30, earnings were up 84% over the 
same period last year. 

Further growth, though, will be more dif- 
ficult. The office-of-the-future market has 
become so attractive that the computer 
giants are now aggressively going after it. 
IBM, for example, last summer introduced 
its low-priced Displaywriter that will com- 
pete with certain Wang products. 
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Wang, who has been an American citizen 
since 1955, is now about to start operation 
in the land of his birth. He is currently com- 
pleting negotiations with the People’s Re- 
public of China on a joint venture to pro- 
duce small computers in Nanjing. Having 
heard of Wang’s spectacular record, Chinese 
bureaucrats are already planning on $4 mil- 
lion to $5 million worth of production in the 
project’s first year, and a 60% annual 
growth rate thereafter.©@ 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION— 
PART II 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2, 1980, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD an article from West- 
ern Engineer, published by the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Colorado of the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The article dealt with the prob- 
lems associated with the state of engi- 
neering education in America today. 
The problem is indeed frightening. 
Many of our engineering schools are 
being forced to teach our computer- 
age students with stone-age equip- 
ment. I join with the 80,000 members 
of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, and the Professional Engi- 
neers of Colorado, in their concern for 
this issue and will insert in the RECORD 
the second in the three article series 
on engineering educators. 
ENGINEERING NEEDS—FACILITIES 

Engineering education in Colorado has 
come to a crossroads, and engineering edu- 
cators are faced with the frustrating realiza- 
tion that at present they cannot afford to 
follow the “correct” path. 

Essentially, the problem lies with funding 
insufficient to handle the ever-increasing 
number of students. 

Interest in engineering is at an all-time 
high. Students are literally clamoring for 
admission to the state’s three engineering 
colleges—the Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden, Colorado State University in Fort 
Collins and the University of Colorado with 
campuses at Boulder, Denver and Colorado 
Springs. 

Quality of the students themselves is ex- 
cellent—has never been better. But enroll- 
ment ceilings, due to legislative caps and 
space and faculty constraints mean that 
qualified students are being turned away at 
a rate of up to five for every one admitted. 

The job market for engineering graduates 
also is good and looks to remain so as soci- 
ety in general and Colorado in particular 
continue to move rapidly into areas of high 
technology. 

The average graduate of Colorado engi- 
neering schools interviews with anywhere 
from six to 14 companies and receives sever- 
al job offers at starting salaries ranging 
from about $17,000 to $30,000—thousands of 
dollars more than offered to most liberal 
arts graduates. 

Engineering educators in the state want to 
serve students who desire an engineering 
education and employers seeking highly 
qualified young engineers, but they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to do either. 

The budget situation and associated class- 
room and laboratory space shortages caused 
by ballooning enrollments are approaching 
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crisis proportions, the three engineering 
deans agree. That problem is compounded 
by a severe shortage of engineers particular- 
ly in Colorado. 

Just how serious is the engineering college 
budget situation? During the 1978-79 and 
1979-80 period, apppropriations of state 
funds to higher education in Colorado in- 
creased only 12 percent, or 6 percent per 
year, exactly half the national average. 
These figures are based on a biennial study 
of state funds for higher education pub- 
lished Oct. 9, 1979 in “The Chronicle of 
Higher Education.” 

That report showed that in state and local 
tax dollar appropriations for higher educa- 
tion per student, Colorado ranked 48th in 
the nation—23 percent below the national 
average. Among the 13 western states, Colo- 
rado ranked 10th in per capita support for 
higher education. 

What this has meant to the state's three 
engineering schools is an increasing student- 
faculty ratio (a crisis in itself in a discipline 
such as engineering), a very real space 
crunch in classroom and laboratory facili- 
ties, a shortage and obsolescence of labora- 
tory equipment, declining expense budgets 
and a substantial loss of key faculty mem- 
bers. 

At CSU, for example, upper division stu- 
dent FTE (full-time equivalent) is up 93 per- 
cent and for the college as a whole, up 60 
percent, while the faculty FTE is up only 23 
percent in the past six years. In that time 
period, the college has lost 63 percent of its 
expense budget purchasing power. Capital 
outlay money dropped nearly 30 percent be- 
tween 1974 and 1978. 

That hurts, but what hurts more is that 
quality of education suffers. 

Enrollment at the three engineering 
schools is up anywhere from about 70 per- 
cent to nearly 100 percent since 1973, but 
additional classroom and laboratory space 
to accommodate the extra students amounts 
to virtually nothing. 

Overcrowding affects both teaching and 
learning. In order to teach engineering 
design, classes should be small, because stu- 
dents often require individual tutoring. En- 
gineering courses are sequential; one course 
follows another and courses build upon each 
other. A student who fails to master one 
subject likely will do worse in the next. 

Faculty members must be able to monitor 
the comprehension of their classes through 
recitation and careful observation. Large 
classes preclude this. 

Large class sizes in laboratory-based sub- 
jects compel professors to simplify demon- 
strations and examinations, causing quality 
to suffer dangerously. Because of being 
overburdened by sheer numbers of students, 
a professor may fail to recognize that a stu- 
dent is doing poorly in, say, a design course. 
This might well lead to an engineering error 
that could be costly in terms of lives and 
dollars. 

The three engineering schools are at- 
tempting to be flexible in the face of this 
hardship by teaching large classes where 
feasible. In some cases, this means schedul- 
ing classes all over campus by matching 
class size to room size instead of using build- 
ings specifically designed for engineering in- 
struction. At CSU, students are bused to 
classes at the Foothills Campus west of the 
city, a 20-minute trip one-way—obviously a 
waste of valuable time that could otherwise 
m used for instruction and laboratory activ- 
ities. 

Typical engineering classrooms designed 
to handle 30 to 40 students now house social 
science classes at CSU, while 70 to 80—and 
sometimes up to 250 engineering students— 
must meet in the social sciences building. 
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At CSU, the Engineering Center complex, 
completed in 1966, has spot shortages of 
laboratory space but, in general, now has 
sufficient space for the number of students 
that the limitations of faculty members and 
classrooms impose. 

At the Colorado Springs campus, there is 
an acute shortage of laboratory space, ne- 
cessitating inefficient multiple use of such 
space. Apparatus must be dismantled and 
stored when not in actual use, a practice 
that is costly in terms of breakage, re-cali- 
bration, faculty and technician time and in- 
efficient use of class time. 

Current remodeling will increase the 
available engineering laboratory space there 
to about 6,000 square feet, about a third of 
the amount needed for current enroliment 
and anticipated growth. 

At Mines, which is expected to reach its 
enrollment ceiling of 3,000 students in a few 
years, a new building to house the mining 
and basic engineering departments is near- 
ing completion. That structure was needed 
because the departments it will house now 
are located in obsolete buildings constructed 
in 1900 and 1905. But, because of inadequate 
state support for capital construction, the 
school had to obtain a $4.4 million gift from 
the Brown Foundation of Houston, Tex., to 
finance the new building. 

CSU's No. 1 remodeling priority is plan- 
ning money for the old veterinary hospital, 
a 30-year-old building now virtually useless. 

The middle two-thirds of the building is a 
maze of examination, X-ray, surgery and 
holding rooms for animals, in no way suited 
for engineering instruction. Its only desir- 
able features are that it’s vacant, basically 
sound and located in close proximity to the 
Engineering Building on the main campus. 

The two-phase project, if funded by the 
Legislature, is expected to cost roughly $2.2 
million. If detailed planning can begin by 
next summer, it could be ready for occupan- 
cy by engineering in the fall of 1983. 

Yet another problem facing the state’s en- 
gineering schools is the need to keep cur- 
rent. One way to accomplish this is through 
computer aided design activity. This new 
emphasis requires new hardware, equipment 
and work areas for students. Computer 
aided design was not economically feasible 
as recently as 10 years ago, therefore wasn’t 
anticipated nor planned for. However, the 
need for engineering schools to move into 
such areas is critical because curricula must 
reflect state-of-the-art and provide students 
with the activities they are going to use in 
the profession after the turn of the century. 

Engineering faculty members have 
reached the point of overload. Faculties 
have increased slightly or not at all (CU lost 
positions) in recent years, but they certainly 
haven't kept pace with enrollment. It’s diffi- 
cult enough to teach a subject such as com- 
position with a class of 30 or more students, 
but now, in engineering, it’s not unusual to 
find 50 to 60 students in laboratory-based 
situations where 20 to 30 students used to 
be considered unwieldy. At CSU, the stu- 
dent-faculty ratio in engineering now ex- 
ceeds the university average in spite of the 
fact the college has the largest graduate 
program on campus. 

Typically, engineering courses are prob- 
lem-oriented with homework assigned on a 
daily basis, due the following class period. 
Rapid grading and return of papers to stu- 
dents becomes impossible with classes of 50 
to 60 or more. 

It’s not unusual for engineering professors 
to work 10-hour days and work-weeks of 50- 
70 hours in order to keep up with class prep- 
aration, instruction, advising, paper grading 
and research commitments. Industry, with 
its better salaries and working conditions, 
begins to look more and more attractive. 
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While it’s gratifying to see today’s young 
people interested in careers in engineering, 
it’s frustrating to have to turn away good 
students and to be forced to offer students 
who are admitted less than they deserve be- 
cause of classroom and laboratory space 
shortages, obsolete and/or under-equipped 
laboratories and faculty overload. 

The need for engineers is not going to 
lessen, nor is student demand for education 
in engineering. Engineering educators in the 
state are eager to respond. They have the 
raw material in the form of well-qualified 
students, but not in terms of the resources 
required to adequately accomplish the job.e 


TRIBUTE TO BOBBY BROWN 
HON. RONALD M. MOTTL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. MOTTL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a fine Ameri- 
can who will be retiring after 37 years 
of officiating. 

Bobby Brown has brought a great 
deal of class to high school football as 
the referee. Few officials are as re- 
spected for their knowledge of the 
rules and total dedication to the game. 
Mr. Brown, 61, sells industrial equip- 
ment to schools in a dozen northeast- 
ern Ohio counties. 

Bobby began working YMCA basket- 
ball while in college and officiated his 
first football game in Illinois while in 
the Air Force and stationed at Scott 
Field near St. Louis. Bobby became 
one of greater Cleveland’s best known 
basketball and football officials. A 
man with a high degree of enthusiasm 
and hustle. 

We in Cleveland will miss his pres- 
ence on the football field. He has been 
as inspiration to coaches as well as 
young football players.e 


TRIBUTE TO RUTH NUSSBAUM 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 19, 1980, Ruth Nussbaum will 
be honored by the State of Israel at a 
dinner of state at which time she will 
be presented with the coveted Tree of 
Life Award. 

I am honored to have this opportu- 
nity of paying tribute to a woman who 
is the epitome of wisdom, warmth, and 
dedication. 

For 32 years, Ruth Nussbaum, as the 
wife of the eminent Rabbi Max Nuss- 
baum, guided the spiritual life of 
Temple Israel of Hollywood. The lead- 
ership and compassion which made 
her the beloved and respected “rebbit- 
zin” of Temple Israel were the quali- 


ties which carried her on so notably in 
many other far-reaching areas of 


human concern. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to delineate where her role as 
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Rabbi Nussbaum’s partner and com- 
munity leader ended and where the in- 
dividual Ruth Nussbaum, world hu- 
manitarian, began. Her influence was 
a natural extension of her capacity for 
caring and doing. 

Mrs. Nussbaum holds the 1979 
Sword of Zion Award of the American 
Zionist Federation as well as serving 
on their regional board, and together 
with her husband, Rabbi Max Nuss- 
baum, received numerous major 
awards over the years including the 
1971 Brandeis Award of the ZOA con- 
ferred upon them by the then Vice 
President, Hubert Humphrey. 

Among her many affiliations and 
past honors are: Member of the Gen- 
eral Zionist Council of the World Zion- 
ist Organization and special delegate 
to its sessions in Jerusalem; member of 
the national board of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, the 
Guardians of Courage of the Chaim 
Sheba Hospital and the sisterhood of 
Temple Israel. She was chairman of 
the women’s division during the ago- 
nizing period of the Six Day War in 
1967 and again as chairperson of the 
board of governors during the Yom 
Kippur War of 1973. She is a life 
member of Hadassah and the Zionist 
Organization of America, as well as 
the National Council of Jewish 
Women, American Jewish Congress, 
American Mogen David for Israel and 
Women’s American ORT. 

The tribute now being bestowed on 
Ruth Nussbaum is particularly fitting 
as this occasion marks the Bar Mitz- 
vah year of the reunification of Jeru- 
salem and the celebration of Shomre 
Yerushalaim—Guardians of Jerusa- 
lem. 

I ask the Members to join me in con- 
gratulating Ruth Nussbaum for her 
achievements and for continuing the 
work begun by Rabbi Max Nussbaum. 
To their children Hannah Marsh and 
Jeremy and Charline Nussbaum go my 
wishes and hopes that they will carry 
on the work toward the ideals of peace 
and concern for mankind to which 
their parents dedicated their lives.e 


MEN OF VISION 
HON. LAMAR GUDGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. GUDGER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, President Carter signs into law 
the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act (H.R. 39), This act 
protects America’s priceless resources 
in Alaska—sometimes referred to as 
our Nation’s “crown jewels’—and 
hereafter classifies them as national 
parks, wildlife refuges, wild and scenic 
rivers, national forests, and wilderness 
areas. It also commemorates the hard 
work, dedication, and commitment of 


two outstanding legislators—Interior 
Committee Chairman Morris K. 


UDALL and Public Lands Subcommittee 
Chairman JOHN F. SEIBERLING. 
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One of the remarkable features of 
our representative form of govern- 
ment is its characteristic of presenting 
from the 535 Members of the House 
and Senate a sufficient number of con- 
cerned and committed leaders to deal 
with those issues which are of historic 
and national importance but may have 
little appeal to the Congressman’s own 
constituents and little value in insur- 
ing his reelection. Indeed, the protec- 
tion of Alaska is certainly a remote 
issue to the residents of Arizona and 
Ohio but, in time, what has been done 
by the gentleman from Arizona and 
the gentleman from Ohio may be far 
more important to the descendants of 
their constituents than anything else 
these gentlemen undertake. Certainly, 
these are men of vision. 

During their outstanding terms of 
service here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it has been an extreme 
pleasure for this Congressman from 
North Carolina to work with them and 
share vicariously their love of Alaska 
and its treasures and their strong com- 
mitment to protect these treasures for 
the benefit of future generations of 
Americans. 

Someday, I hope to be fortunate 
enough to visit the great State of 
Alaska to see the magnificent Gates of 
the Arctic, to watch the eagles soar in 
flight over Admiralty Island, and to 
observe the migration of the caribou 
through the wildlife preserves. 
Through the eyes of Congressman 
UDALL and SEIBERLING, I feel that I 
have already viewed these exotic won- 
ders and know that I share with many 
of my colleagues on the House Interi- 
or Committee and in the House of 
Representatives the conviction that 
the Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act is timely, is in the 
national interest, and is unquestiona- 
bly the most important environmental 
legislation of this decade.e 


THE CASE AGAINST THE PLO 
HON. JAMES J. BLANCHARD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, On 
November 26, the New York Times 
published an interesting and impor- 
tant article by Oberlin Prof. Steven 
Plaut on the subject of self-determina- 
tion for the Palestinians in the Middle 
East. I would like to call my col- 
leagues’ attention to Professor Plaut’s 
analysis of the issues involved—his 
cogent case against allowing a hostile 
PLO-dominated state on _  Israel’s 
border is a much-needed contribution 
to our own country’s debate on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 

The article follows: 


No, THE PALESTINIANS ARE NOT ENTITLED TO 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


(By Steven E. Plaut) 


OBERLIN, Omro.—One of the great plati- 
tudes of recent years is the refrain heard 
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with Pavlovian spontaneity in virtually 
every debate about the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict—that “self-determination” for the Pal- 
estinians is the key to Middle East peace. It 
is not. The true key to peace lies in convinc- 
ing the Arabs of the futility of trying to de- 
stroy Israeli self-determination. 

Why the Palestinians? There are already 
22 sovereign Arab states. Surely not every 
group of Arabs everywhere is unconditional- 
ly entitled to the right of “self-determina- 
tion,” for if so, then Israel, Iran, Ethiopia, 
and several other countries must cease to 
exist. If it is unthinkable for Palestinian 
Arabs to live as a political minority among 
Jordanian Arabs or Israeli Jews, why is it 
less unthinkable for Galilee Arabs, Negev 
Arabs, Iranian and French Arabs to do so? 
And if Palestinian Arabs need their own 
state, why should not Syrian Jews, who live 
as a distinct ethnic minority within Israel, 
be similarly entitled to their own homeland 
in parts of Syria? 

What exactly does ‘“self-determination” 
mean? In the case of the Palestinians, it 
doesn’t mean the enjoyment of civil liber- 
ties, freedom of speech, and democratic rep- 
resentation, since Israel is the only place in 
the Middle East where Arabs do have those 
rights. Besides, Yasir Arafat says that the 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s Iran is his 
model of a “democratic secular state.” 

And if “‘self-determination” simply means 
territorial sovereignty, why is it required 
only for Palestinians living west of the 
Jordan River? There have always been more 
Palestinians on the East Bank than the 
West Bank; most of Jordan’s population is 
Palestinian and Jordan controls two-thirds 
of Mandatory Palestine. And why is it that 
West Bank residents did not need a home- 
land when it was illegally held by Jordan 
before 1967, yet suddenly developed this 
need after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war? Rafiq 
Natshe, Palestine Liberation Organization 
spokesman in Saudi Arabia, was quoted in 
the Saudi newspaper al-Riyadh as having 
said: “We [the P.L.O.] were not established 
in 1965 in order to liberate Hebron, Nablus, 
and Gaza, for these were already liberated, 
but rather, we were established to liberate 
Jaffa, Haifa, Ramle and the Negev.” 

How curious that Palestinians only need a 
“homeland” when that means Israeli strate- 
gic losses and vulnerability. Israel is told not 
to fear the creation of a second Palestinian- 
Arab state (Jordan being the first), since 
that state would be preoccupied with inter- 
nal economic and social problems, and 
would be thus unprepared for military ad- 
venturism. Why this should be so is unclear, 
since no other Arab country has ever let in- 
ternal social problems get in the way of im- 
perial ambition. It is particularly suspect in 
light of the regular assertions by P.L.O. 
leaders that the only reason they even want 
a West Bank state is to use it as a base for 
destroying Israel. 

Israel is assured that Yasir Arafat would 
mellow once he achieved power, much like 
that old “terrorist” Menachem Begin. Thus 
Israel is asked to gamble on the basis of a 
non sequitur when the cost of losing the bet 
is certain politicide and probable genocide. 
For what is to prevent an unmellowed Mr. 
Arafat from using the West Bank to esca- 
late tensions, terrorist atrocities, and launch 
a new war together with his fellow Arab 
states—a war that Israel would be forced to 
fight from indefensible borders, less than 10 
miles across in some parts? 

Of course, “self-determination” could be 
defined as a wide degree of local autonomy 
with external constraints on military and 
foreign-policy options. But that is what the 
Israelis have proposed, and no one else 
seems to think that it constitutes self-deter- 
mination. The entire basis for the rejection 
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of the Camp David agreements by the 
P.L.O. and its friends was that they were di- 
rected at achieving a resolution of the con- 
flict with Israel rather than the destruction 
of Israel. The demand that the P.L.O. be in- 
cluded in the negotiation process is so that 
it will be scuttled; the raison d’étre of the 
P.L.O. is the prevention of any settlement 
with Israel. 

The fact must be faced that “Palestinian 
self-determination” has become a euphe- 
mism for the liquidation of Israel. Like 
“white power” and ‘states’ rights” in this 
country, “Palestinian rights” has become a 
racist buzz word disguising the intention of 
suppressing the rights of another group. Of 
course, Palestinians, like white folks, do 
have rights. But these do not include the 
violent destruction of Israel—the only 
“right” the P.L.O. seeks to exercise. 


PATTEN TRIBUTE 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


@ Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret I was not able to be present 
when the special order on EDDIE 
PATTEN was held in this Chamber a 
couple of weeks ago. However, I would 
like to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sorrow that EDDIE will not be 
in this body when the 97th Congress 
convenes. 

If there is any one Member of the 
House who has set an example for the 
rest of us on how best to serve the 
needs and solve the problems of our 
constituents, I think it is EDDIE 
Patten. In all the 18 years he served 
in the House, Eppre never forgot the 
people who made it possible for him to 
serve in the Congress. He always made 
himself available to his constituents 
and took a personal interest in each 
problem presented him. EDDIE PATTEN 
set an example in constituent service 
and concern that we all should follow. 

Another hallmark of EDDIE PATTEN’s 
distinguished career of public service 
was his constant devotion to improved 
education in America, especially voca- 
tional and adult education. Many of 
the people in my State of Mississippi 
have benefited from the funds EDDIE 
provided for this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my col- 
leagues in wishing the very best for 
EpDIE and Ann in the years ahead and 
hope they will not be strangers to 
their many friends in the Nation's 
CapitaLe 


THE REAGAN AGENDA 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 
è Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert my Washington 


Report for Wednesday, November 26, 
1980, into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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THE REAGAN AGENDA 


The question in the congressional cloak- 
rooms and in political discussions across the 
country is: what will Governor Reagan do as 
President? It may be premature for me to 
try to answer the question, but Ninth Dis- 
trict residents have asked it so frequently 
and insistently in conversations and in let- 
ters that I should probably make an effort. 

Mr. Reagan’s economic program, which 
will aim to strengthen the economy by un- 
leashing the forces of the free market, is 
the focus of intense interest. There is agree- 
ment here in Washington that Mr. Reagan 
will take a conservation path, trying to con- 
trol government spending, reduce taxes, di- 
minish the role of government in the econo- 
my, and stimulate savings, production, and 
investment. Behind this general plan, how- 
ever, there is a real struggle going on among 
Mr. Reagan’s top economic advisors. The 
issues are the scope and vigor of his eco- 
nomic policies. Some advisors want radical 
action: a massive tax cut to accelerate 
growth and an immediate return to the 
principles of unconstrained capitalism. 
Others favor a more moderate course: siz- 
able tax cuts across the board, with business 
getting special attention, and substantial re- 
ductions in government spending. My judg- 
ment is that Mr. Reagan will incline toward 
moderate, away from radicalism. 

In energy policy, Mr. Reagan may push to 
end all federal price controls on oil and nat- 
ural gas (now set to expire on December 31, 
1984). He may encourage the use of coal and 
nuclear power as well. Mr. Reagan has criti- 
cized the new public corporation that pro- 
motes synthetic fuels, but my guess is that 
he will accept it eventually. I would also 
expect Mr. Reagan to try to ease the burden 
of government by eliminating regulations. 
He might combine a general moratorium on 
new regulations with an “offset” policy to 
allow new ones only if old regulations are 
retired. Mr. Reagan will force agencies to 
balance the costs and benefits of regulations 
more carefully, and he may agree that Con- 
gress should have the power to veto any 
new regulations it dislikes. 

As concerns national security, Mr. Rea- 
gan's primary goal will be to re-establish 
America’s military superiority. To achieve 
this goal he will propose a new strategic 
bomber, more ships for the Navy, increased 
pay for military personnel, and greater 
numbers of land-based strategic missiles. 
The immediate emphasis will be on acceler- 
ated production of current weapons sys- 
tems, not on development of new systems 
that will not be available for years. Mr. 
Reagan will try to counter the growing stra- 
tegic power of the Soviet Union as soon as 
possible. Success in doing so will enable him 
to deal from a stronger position in negotiat- 
ing a new limitation on strategic arms. Mr. 
Reagan has made it clear that he will with- 
draw SALT II from the Senate and seek 
new talks on limiting American and Soviet 
nuclear weapons. Also, he has said he be- 
lieves in “linkage,” which implies that dis- 
agreements with Moscow in Africa or the 
Middle East may have adverse effects on 
the new talks. Although Mr. Reagan op- 
posed the partial grain embargo against the 
Soviet Union, it is not yet apparent to me 
whether he will act to remove it early in his 
administration. Mr. Reagan will probably 
drop his insistence on “official relations” 
with Taiwan as he comes to recognize China 
as an important potential partner in the 
three-cornered strategic game. It is almost 
certain that Mr. Reagan will not press 
friendly nations on internal political ar- 
rangements or violations of human rights. 
My overall feeling is that the new President 
will preside over a foreign policy more cau- 
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tious than his campaign rhetoric would sug- 
gest. 

Mr. Reagan will advocate several major 
changes in federal programs. He wants to 
remove the earnings limit for social security 
beneficiaries, transfer welfare back to the 
states, give broad block grants for urban re- 
newal, and create “enterprise zones” to at- 
tract businesses to blighted neighborhoods 
in inner cities. I expect that Mr. Reagan will 
delay action to eliminate the Department of 
Education (one of his campaign promises), 
but will revive the proposal for tax credits 
for parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools. I am uncertain how hard Mr. 
Reagan will press for anti-abortion and 
school prayer amendments. My impression 
is that he will regard such amendments as 
less important than his economic and de- 
fense programs. 

Many of Mr. Reagan’s objectives are 
worthy; my main concern is whether they 
are attainable. Presidents must draw up a 
list of priorities and then garner enough po- 
litical strength to achieve the goals that are 
high on the list. They must not dissipate 
strength on a wide variety of secondary 
projects. As I understand Mr. Reagan's 
goals and the mandate he received from the 
voters, he will concentrate on reducing gov- 
ernment spending, holding down inflation, 
lessening government interference in pri- 
vate and business affairs, and fortifying 
America’s stature in the world. These will 
be the primary targets; others will be given 
less attention. 

My own view is that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration will be flexible and pragmatic, not as 
tilted to the right as some expect. One of 
my Republican colleagues, a strong support- 
er of Mr. Reagan, said the other day that it 
is far harder to run the country than it is to 
criticize those who run it. Republican lead- 
ers now sprinkle their remarks with such 
words as “realistic,” “practical,” and “‘com- 
promise.” Mr. Reagan knows that he 
became President with only 27 percent of 
Americans supporting him. He will concen- 
trate on trying to keep his coalition togeth- 
er. He will recognize that the country is so 
big and so diverse that he will be able to 
move it only gradually but, I hope, suffi- 
ciently, to give the people reason to believe 
that things are getting better.e 


RETIREMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
JEROME AMBRO 


HON. ROBERT S. WALKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 96th Congress, I have had the op- 
portunity to work very closely with 
JERRY AMBRO on the Subcommittee on 
Natural Resources and Environment. 
Under his chairmanship we have ac- 
complished a number of significant 
things. During this year alone, we 
have drafted and reported seven 
authorizing bills which not only re- 
flect careful legislative oversight, but 
which more importantly reflect the 
subcommittee’s commitment to fiscal 
responsibility. Not one of those bills 
was 1 cent over budget; and, as the 
ranking Republican on the subcom- 
mittee, I am pleased to say that, on 
our subcommittee, fiscal responsibility 
is a bipartisan concern. 
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Early in this Congress, we in Penn- 
sylvania were faced with impending 
nuclear disaster at the Three Mile 
Island nuclear facility. One of the 
greatest fears and most valid concerns 
of the people living in the area of 
Three Mile Island was the human 
health and environmental impacts of 
the disaster. Both, as the Congress- 
man representing the district which 
was in danger from being both down- 
wind and downstream, and, in my role 
as ranking Republican on the subcom- 
mittee having oversight responsibility 
for both DOE health and environmen- 
tal research and EPA environmental 
research, I went to JERRY AMBRO and 
explained the problems we Pennsylva- 
nians were facing and asked for field 
hearings to examine the issue. No one 
could have been more accommodating. 
We not only had field hearings, hear- 
ings which did much to reduce the 
fears of the community, but which 
also added a great deal to our under- 
standing of the problems facing both 
Pennsylvania and the rest of the coun- 
try if a similar incident were to occur 
elsewhere in the future. 


I have the privilege of representing 
one of the finest farming areas in the 
entire world in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Country around Lancaster, Pa. 
One of my most pressing concerns is 
the preservation of prime farmland 
from development and from conver- 
sion to waste dump sites. Little did I 
know that out on Long Island, JERRY 
AMBRO was plagued by the same prob- 
lem and shared the same concerns. He 
joined me as a staunch supporter and 
together we convinced EPA to issue a 
national policy in favor of protecting 
farmlands. 


Finally, I would like to commend 
JERRY AMBRO for his chairmanship of 
our subcommittee. We considered a 
great deal of legislation each year, 
much of which could have been made 
highly partisan, but the subcommittee 
was indeed bipartisan in its approach 
to issues and problems. JERRY AMBRO 
encouraged members of the subcom- 
mittee to develop their own interests 
and freely assisted Members on both 
sides of the aisle in their endeavors. 
For instance, the subcommittee ad- 
dressed Congressman RITTER’s and my 
concerns about the fact that EPA has 
proposed diesel particulate standards 
which may cripple the truck, tractor, 
and auto industries. When we raised 
this concern and asked for hearings, 
JERRY AMBRO not only was quick to 
schedule hearings for us, but was also 
most helpful in insuring that EPA Ad- 
ministrator Douglas Costle appeared 
before us. 

I have considered it personally re- 
warding to work with JERRY AMBRO 
and his leadership of the Subcommit- 
tee on Natural Resources and Environ- 
ment will be long remembered by his 
colleagues.@ 
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EDDIE PATTEN 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1980 


èe Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in extending 
my sincere best wishes and thanks to 
my good friend and colleague, EDDIE 
PATTEN, upon his retirement from 
Congress. 

EpDIE is a gentleman as well as an 
outstanding legislator. Through the 
years we have served together, I have 
come to respect his legislative abilities, 
friendliness, great sense of humor, 
compassion, and his willingness to sac- 
rifice personal recognition for party 
unity. 

Eppe will certainly be missed on the 
Appropriations Committee where he 
so ably served on the subcommittees 
of Labor-HEW, Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice, and General Government. He will 
truly be missed by all of us for his wise 
counsel and advice on various legisla- 
tive issues. 

The people of the 15th District of 
New Jersey have every right to be very 
proud of the tremendous job EDDIE 
Patren has done for them and for his 
many great and lasting contributions 
to the Nation—particularly in the area 
of education. He has been a consistent 
and strong advocate for improving the 
Nation’s educational system. 

I truly believe EDDIE PATTEN is one of 
the most dedicated men to have served 
in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and I wish him all the best in the 
years ahead, in whatever endeavors he 
might undertake.e 


IN HONOR OF NATHANIEL S. 
COLLEY 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 4, 1980, Sacramento will pay 
tribute to a truly outstanding individu- 
al, Mr. Nathaniel S. Colley. He is being 
honored by the Sacramento Valley 
Friends of the National Jewish Hospi- 
tal and Research Center/National 
Asthma Center for his great humani- 
tarian concern and unprecedented 
service to his community. 

Each year this organization chooses 
an individual to receive its National 
Humanitarian Award. It is most befit- 
ing that Nathaniel Colley be honored 
in this manner. I am pleased to join 
with his many friends in deep appre- 
ciation of all of his good work, and 
share with his family the great pride 
they have in the success of his many 
accomplishments. 

He was educated at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and Yale University where he re- 
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ceived his J.D. degree. It was during 
this time that he received the LaRue 
Munsun Prize for the most significant 
contribution of any Yale student to 
the New Haven Legal Aid Society. 

In 1949, he began the practice of law 
in Sacramento, Calif., where, for over 
30 years, he has distinguished himself 
professionally, politically, and civical- 
ly. 

An attorney engaged in the private 
practice of law, he is also a part-time 
professor of law at the University of 
the Pacific, McGeorge School of Law. 
He has served as a lecturer for Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar, Univer- 
sity of California Extension Service, 
and the California Trial Lawyers Asso- 
ciation. He is an associate editor of the 
California Trial Lawyers Association 
Journal. In addition, he is the western 
regional counsel for the NAACP. 

He is active on the boards of a 
number of civic and educational asso- 
ciations, including: The national board 
of directors, NAACP; the national 
board of directors, National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing; 
board of trustees, Tuskegee Institute; 
member, California State Board of 
Education; the executive committee, 
Yale Law School Association; board of 
directors, Charles F. Kettering Foun- 
dation, Dayton, Ohio; former board 
member of Travelers Aid, United Cru- 
sade and Lincoln Christian Centers, 
Sacramento, Calif.; former president, 
California Federation for Civic Unity; 
board of directors, California Journal; 
chairman, California Horseracing 
Board; and member, California Judi- 
cial Council. 

Politically, Mr. Colley served on the 
President’s Committee on Discrimina- 
tion for the U.S. Armed Forces, 1961- 
62. As an active Democrat, he formerly 
served as a member of the California 
State Democratic Central Committee 
and the Sacramento County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. In 1972 he 
was the northern California chairman 
of the Humphrey for President cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed appropriate 
that we reflect on the deeds and 
achievements of an individual who has 
contributed so much to our Nation, 
State, and local community. I am hon- 
ored and privileged to call to your at- 
tention these decades of public service 
by an exemplary citizen. 

Nathaniel Colley, by his dedication 
and commitment to the betterment of 
all, has merited our respect and admi- 
ration.e 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTA- 
TION EQUIPMENT DONATIONS 
TAX ACT OF 1980 


HON. JAMES M. SHANNON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 1, 1980 


èe Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing legislation today which 
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would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to increase the tax deduction 
which is currently allowed for dona- 
tions of newly manufactured equip- 
ment to universities, colleges, and vo- 
cational schools. 

This bill would help accomplish two 
vital national goals. First, it will 
enable our educational institutions to 
develop and expand their programs of 
research and experimentation. Second, 
it will reduce the surprising shortage 
of trained technical talent which cur- 
rently exists in American industry. 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 

Research which is conducted by our 
educational institutions is one key to 
developing the advanced, innovative 
technologies which we need to solve 
our productivity problems, thereby 
strengthening our economy. 

An important means of funding 
these innovative efforts has been pri- 
vate philanthropic giving, including 
the contribution of state-of-the-art 
technical equipment, such as labora- 
tory instrumentation and computer 
systems. The donation of such proper- 
ty by the private sector has served as 
an important resource to American 
universities and colleges for more than 
a century. In fact, this cooperation 
began when support from the Massa- 
chusetts textile industry formed 
Lowell Technological Institute, which 
is today the University of Lowell. 

However, today the costs involved in 
creating a new technical program for 
research or instruction are all too 
often prohibitive. Specifically, the cap- 
ital costs involved in acquiring the 
needed equipment are sometimes 
beyond a school’s reach. The result is 
that advanced research projects that 
could yield the technological solutions 
to our productivity problems are hin- 
dered because the proper technical 
tools are not available to our research- 
ers. 

INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 

American industry, on the other 
hand, has faced another kind of short- 
age over the past several years, 
namely, a shortage of human re- 
sources. Advanced technological fields, 
in particular, are expanding so quickly 
that the need for talented people has 
far exceeded supply. 

For example, the high-technology 
electronics and computer industries 
are growing annually at rates of 30 
percent and 40 percent, creating tens 
of thousands of new jobs each year. 
However, the potential of these indus- 
tries is unnecessarily limited by the 
shortage of trained technical staff. 
Our universities, colleges, and techni- 
cal schools simply are unable to meet 
industry’s demand for trained person- 
nel. 

INCREASED EQUIPMENT DONATIONS 

One promising manner of addressing 
the problems of both educational and 
industrial communities is the contribu- 
tion of new equipment—such as labo- 
ratory instrumentation and computer 
systems—to schools to help them in- 
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crease their research and development 
efforts and train students for competi- 
tive positions in industry. 

Unfortunately, recent contributions 
have fallen short of the need, because 
the Internal Revenue Code currently 
limits the deduction for charitable 
contributions which a taxpayer can 
claim to the cost of manufacturing 
that product. This is usually substan- 
tially less than the fair market value 
of the product which the taxpayer 
would receive by selling the product. 

The result of this limitation is a sub- 
stantial loss for the taxpayer when he 
donates the product. This places an 
unnecessary constraint on the amount 
of inventory which is contributed to 
educational institutions each year. 
Companies that do make contributions 
limit them severely, and other firms 
simply choose not to make them at all. 

The bill which I am introducing 
today would amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to allow corporations to 
deduct the fair market value of equip- 
ment which they donate to an educa- 
tional institution. The equipment 
must be newly manufactured and 
must be used by the donee solely for 
educational, research, or experimenta- 
tion purposes. If the equipment had 
been used by the contributing corpora- 
tion prior to its donation, the deduc- 
tion is reduced to recapture any previ- 
ously taken depreciation deductions or 
investment tax credits. In addition, 
the educational institution must 
supply the corporation with a written 
statement stipulating the recipient’s 
adherence to rules governing use and 
subsequent disposition of the equip- 
ment. 

This bill is consistent with recent re- 
forms in the Internal Revenue Code 
governing charitable contributions, 
but it would significantly increase the 
incentive for firms to make these 
valued donations. This bill will 
strengthen the partnership between 
the industrial and educational commu- 
nities, a partnership which is crucial 
to revitalizing our economy. 

I am submitting the text of this bill 
with my statement. I urge close atten- 
tion to, and wide review of, this pro- 


posal. 

The bill follows: 

H. R.— 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to increase the charitable contri- 
bution deduction allowable for property 
constructed by the taxpayer and contrib- 
uted for use for educational purposes or 
for research or experimentation 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Research 
and Experimentation Equipment Donations 
Tax Act of 1980". 

SEC. 2. CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROP- 
ERTY To BE USED FOR EDUCATIONAL PUR- 
POSES OR FOR RESEARCH OR EXPERIMENTA- 
TION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (e) of section 
170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to deductions for charitable, ete., 
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contributions and gifts) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE FOR CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
INVENTORY AND OTHER PROPERTY TO BE USED 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES OR FOR RESEARCH 
OR EXPERIMENTATION.— 

“(A) QUALIFIED RESEARCH OR EDUCATION 
CONTRIBUTIONS.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘qualified research or edu- 
cation contribution’ means a charitable con- 
tribution of tangible personal property de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of section 1221 by a 
corporation, but only if— 

“() the contribution is to— 

“(I) a governmental unit referred to in 
subsection (c)(1), or 

“(1T) an organization described in section 
501(c3) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501(a) (other than a private founda- 
tion, as defined in section 509(a), which is 
not an operating foundation, as defined in 
section 4942(j)\(3)); 

“Gi the property is constructed by the 
taxpayer; 

“dii) the contribution is made not later 
than 2 years after the date the construction 
of the property is substantially completed; 

“(ivy) the property is to be used by the 
donee solely for educational purposes or for 
research or experimentation (within the 
meaning of section 174); 


“(yv) the property is not transferred by the 
donee in exchange for money, other proper- 
ty, or services; and 


“(vi) the taxpayer received from the 
donee a written statement representing that 
its use and disposition of the property will 
be in accordance with the provisions of 
clauses (iv) and (v). 


“(B) AMOUNT OF CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTION 
NOT REDUCED FOR QUALIFIED RESEARCH OR EDU- 
CATION CONTRIBUTIONS.—Except as provided 
in subparagraph (C), the reduction under 
paragraph (1)(A) shall not apply to any 
qualified research or education contribu- 
tion. 


“(C) SPECIAL RULES FOR INVENTORY PLACED 
IN SERVICE BY TAXPAYER.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, in the case of tangible per- 
sonal property which would (but for the 
fact that the property is placed in service by 
the taxpayer) be described in paragraph (1) 
of section 1221 with respect to the taxpay- 
er— 


“(i) such property shall be treated as de- 
scribed in such paragraph (1), and 


“GD the reduction under paragraph (1)(A) 
shall apply but shall not exceed the amount 
allowable for depreciation (or amortization 
in lieu of depreciation) with respect to the 
period before the contribution of such prop- 
erty. 


For purposes of clause (ii), if the taxpayer 
can establish by adequate records of other 
sufficient evidence that the amount allowed 
as a deduction for such allowance for such 
period was less than the amount allowable, 
the amount taken into account for such 
period shall be the amount allowed. 


“(D) CONSTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY TAX- 
PAYER.—For purposes of this paragraph, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, property shall be treated as construct- 
ed by the taxpayer if more than 50 percent 
of the construction expenditures are made 
directly by the taxpayer.” 


(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to chari- 
table contributions made after the date of 
the enactment of this Act in taxable years 
ending after such date.@ 
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AMERICAN HONDA BREAKS 
GROUND FOR NEW AUTO MAN- 
UFACTURING PLANT IN MARYS- 
VILLE, OHIO 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to announce to my col- 
leagues in the House that on Tuesday, 
December 2, 1980, ground-breaking 
ceremonies for construction of the 
first Japanese automobile manufactur- 
ing plant in the United States will 
take place in Marysville, Ohio, a com- 
munity located in the Seventh Ohio 
Congressional District which I repre- 
sent. 

American Honda, Inc., will invest 
more than $200 million in this new 
plant which will, at its first-phase op- 
erating capacity employ 2,000 Ohio 
workers. Construction of the plant is 
expected to be completed in about 2 
years—in time for production of the 
1983 model Accord line—culminating a 
6-year-long planning effort by Ameri- 
can Honda to build an auto plant in 
the United States. 

Construction of this new Japanese 
automobile manufacturing plant rep- 
resents a bright star on the horizon of 
a State which has suffered the second 
highest unemployment rate in the 
Nation under the Carter administra- 
tion’s misguided economic policies. In 
addition to the 2,000 jobs to be created 
at this new plant, hundreds of more 
jobs at American supplier companies 
will be provided. Honda officials have 
indicated that a large share of the 
components to be included in the Ac- 
cords built at Marysville, will come 
from U.S. suppliers. 

Construction of this new auto manu- 
facturing plant also marks the begin- 
ning of a strengthened partnership be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 
Both the United States and Japan are 
free, technologically advanced, and 
productive nations. We can learn and 
benefit from working together toward 
the achievement of greater economic 
prosperity on both sides of the Pacific. 
The ground-breaking ceremonies 
which will take place tomorrow repre- 
sent an important step toward attain- 
ing this goal. 

I join with the citizens of Marysville, 
Union County, and Ohio in extending 
a hearty welcome to the automotive 
branch of American Honda, Inc.e@ 


THE DEATH OF DOROTHY DAY 
HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


eè Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commemorate the life and 
death of Dorothy Day, the cofounder 
of the Catholic worker movement. 
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I first became aware of Dorothy Day 
and the Catholic worker movement 
when I was a student at Mt. St. Agnes 
in Baltimore. She, and it, changed my 
life. We needed then, and we need 
today, the spirit, the inspiration of 
such a person and such a movement. 
According to Dorothy Day: 

There is so little we can do, so little we 
have done, to bear one another's burdens. 
When we are able to bear some small share 
of the sufferings of the world, whether in 
pain of mind, body or soul, let us thank God 
for that. 

Catholic worker houses of hospital- 
ity were set up, and are still operating 
across the country, to practice the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mercy. 
Many thousands have passed through 
these houses, both as volunteers who 
worked there in voluntary poverty, 
and as victims who suffered involun- 
tary poverty. Dorothy Day and others 
in the Catholic worker movement set 
out to comfort the afflicted and many 
times they afflicted the comfortable as 
well in raising the questions of social 
justice with which they felt adherents 
of Christianity should be concerned. 

As an active woman who took the 
basic sharing principles of Christianity 
to women in their homes, she was a 
practical feminist who knew that 
wives and mothers could change the 
world if they acted and joined 
together. 

We mark the passing of a remark- 
able woman who leaves behind a living 
legacy of concern and care for those in 


our society who might be so easily 
erased from our consciousness were it 
not for the unremitting efforts of a 
person named Dorothy Day. 

Dorothy Day shows that one woman 
can and did make a difference.@ 


TRIBUTE TO DAWSON MATHIS 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Second Congressional 
District of Georgia have indeed been 
fortunate that for the past 10 years 
they have been represented by a 
unique individual who has given them 
the highest level of service and re- 
spect. Their Congressman, my good 
friend Dawson MatTuis is a bright and 
eager young man who has given his 
constituents thoughtful and devoted 
representation in this body. 

The work which Dawson has done 
on the Agriculture Committee has 
been of great benefit, not only to his 
constituents, but to all the people of 
our country, as well. 

His tremendous insight into agricul- 
tural economics and the modern tech- 
nologies which are used in that indus- 
try, have greatly aided the farmers 
and consumers of this land, by helping 
his committee to draft responsible leg- 
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islation to address America’s agricul- 
tural needs. 

I shall miss Dawson’s friendship in 
this body, but I know that he has a 
bright future in the days ahead, and 
that his abilities and energies will be 
of great use to his country which he 
loves so dearly.e@ 


HON. DAVID SATTERFIELD 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1980 


@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully join my colleagues in paying 
a very special tribute to the Honorable 
Dave SATTERFIELD of Virginia. As a rep- 
resentative of the people, Dave SAT- 
TERFIELD must be numbered among the 
best. With his retirement from this 
great body upon the adjournment of 
the 96th Congress, the Republic will 
have lost one of its most valuable ser- 
vants. 

His outstanding expertise on health 
issues will be sorely missed. Dave dis- 
tinguished himself while serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Medical Facilities and Benefits. In this 
position, he fought to secure adequate 
funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion health care system. He vigorously 
supported legislation to care for the 
aging veteran and because of his sup- 
port the VA is pursuing innovative 
treatment for this Nation’s aging vet- 
eran population. Indeed, our Nation’s 
veterans are losing a true friend with 
Dave's departure from Congress. 

His patriotism is unquestioned. A 
veteran himself, Dave won the Purple 
Heart when he was wounded at Wake 
Island during World War II. A Navy 
fighter pilot, he continued to play an 
active role in the U.S. Naval Air Re- 
serve after active duty, and has been a 
steadfast supporter of a strong nation- 
al defense. 

Few men have a more profound re- 
spect for the Constitution. Dave is a 
strict constructionist, believing that 
our Constitution is the absolute foun- 
dation we must always rely on for a 
secure future. 

Dave SATTERFIELD chose to retire. It 
was not the desire of his constituents 
since many urged him to continue his 
service. He is a man of high principles 
and I will truly miss him as a friend 
and as a colleague. My best warm 
wishes go to Dave as he embarks on 
new endeavors.e@ 


OUR FREE MARKET SYSTEM 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 1, 1980 
èe Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 


amid our current economic woes, criti- 
cisms of the free enterprise system are 
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sometimes heard. Critics seem to be 
saying that the system has failed us 
entirely. But we must be cautious not 
to slap the doctor that delivered us. 
For it was the “invisible hand” princi- 
ples of free enterprise together with 
the Jeffersonian freedoms which 
transformed a vast wilderness into a 
nation with a standard of living as yet 
unparalled in history. 

Lewis H. Young, editor-in-chief of 
Business Week, succinctly points out, 
in the November 2, 1980, issue of 
Parade magazine, supplement to the 
Washington Post, how our constitu- 
tional freedoms are virtually meaning- 
less without the freedom of choice af- 
forded to us by the free market. 

Unfortunately, the true supply/ 
demand spirit of the free market has 
not been witnessed in this country for 
some time. Government financed in- 
flation, pricing restrictions, and regu- 
lation inhibit these forces from their 
efficient operation. Nonetheless, it is 
my belief that the American competi- 
tive enterprise which created our 
Nation is the key to solving our prob- 
lems of lulled productivity and devel- 
opment. It is for this reason I share 
Mr. Young’s article with my colleagues 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 


No One REALLY Wants LESS 


ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S EMINENT FINANCIAL 
EDITORS TELLS WHY OUR FREEDOM BEGINS IN 
THE MARKETPLACE 

(By Lewis H. Young) 

In a free society, journalists tend to re- 
flect the attitudes of the people they report 
about. Of late, more than a few writers have 
expressed doubts and even hostility about 
our free-market economy, reflecting a dis- 
pleasure that many people feel. These writ- 
ers citicize the free-market system and urge 
the government to regulate and curb it. To 
them, and those citizens who agree with 
them, “free enterprise” and “profit” and 
“capitalism” have become dirty words. 

Curbing the free market, however, would 
be the first step to curbing our cherished 
freedom of choice, and with it freedom of 
speech and of the press. 

The term “free market” is short-hand for 
an economic system in which, in theory, 
people can buy or sell any goods or services, 
invest or spend their money however they 
choose, with prices set by supply and 
demand. 

In capitalism the key is choice. Producers 
and consumers have the right to make 
choices. And those choices are related: If 
consumers want a lot of a product, makers 
will produce a lot of it; if consumers do not 
want a product, makers will stop producing 
it. 

Capitalism—coupled with the rich re- 
sources of the U.S., its settlers’ dedication to 
hard work, and the constitutional freedom 
to make choices—gave us the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. In the mid-1950s, 
we had more telephones, autos, television 
sets, radios, clothing and food per person 
than any other nation on earth. 

In a strange way, that affluence has con- 
tributed to the current disenchantment 
with the free-market system: Increasing 
numbers of young people who were highly 
educated and raised in a prosperous envi- 
ronment became idealistic, eschewing mate- 
rial gain in some cases and turning against 
business and its institutions because they 
are not perfect. 
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Indeed, the capitalist system has had 
some flaws. During the 35 years since World 
War II, when the U.S. was achieving some 
of its most substantial growth, the country 
also suffered half a dozen recessions. Many 
Americans who still remember the Depres- 
sion years are more alarmed by unemploy- 
ment figures than they are cheered by the 
42.5 million jobs created between 1946 and 
1979. Moreover, the system did not distrib- 
ute these new jobs equally to every group. 
In varying degrees, women, blacks and His- 
panics were short-changed. 

Then in the 1960s, the big corporations— 
which had been looked upon (perhaps un- 
wisely) as paragons of efficiency and accom- 
plishment) began to stumble badly. The 
mammoth Penn-Central Railroad went 
bankrupt, so did the W.T. Grant Company. 
Equity Funding, an insurance company in 
California, was found guilty of massive 
fraud. The steel mills in Youngstown, Ohio, 
were closed; auto plants were shut down; 
and the Chrysler Corporation had to be 
saved by a federal loan guarantee. 

Fearful of the power of big corporations 
and no longer respecting their accomplish- 
ments, Americans began to voice criticism of 
the free-market system. Some professional 
critics developed, ranging from consumer 
and environment advocates to business in- 
siders dissatisfied with how corporations are 
organized. But none has come up with a 
workable alternative to capitalism—a 
system that can raise people’s standard of 
living while guaranteeing their freedoms. 
Socialism cannot, and communism cannot. 

The concepts of socialism are attractive 
on paper. The idea that the people will own 
the productive facilities—factories, banks, 
insurance companies, airlines, stores, the 
media—conjures up fantasies of low prices 
with no greedy capitalists to siphon off 
profits. 

But in a real-life socialist or communist 
economy, where there is no private sector 
and the state (and thus the people) own the 
tools of production, the average person gets 
little benefit from his ownership. The 
people have nothing to say about how the 
factories are run, what products they pro- 
duce, what salaries they receive, or even 
how many hours they work or what jobs 
they perform. Or what appears in the news- 
papers. There are no profits, true, but prices 
are set as the government chooses. 

Ask the Polish workers how much they 
are permitted to tell the government about 
running the shipyards. Ask Soviet citizens 
how much they can influence their govern- 
ment to increase the production of consum- 
er goods. Ask the Chinese how their govern- 
ment has responded to pleas for more new 
housing. 

Those who are seduced by the rhetoric of 
socialism, which talks of worker power, 
forget that socialism has never been a move- 
ment of the workers. Rather, it has been a 
movement for the workers, conceived and 
pushed by intellectuals who insist they 
know what is best for everyone. Behind the 
rhetoric, socialism seems more a form of 
elitism. 

Capitalism, on the other hand, tends to 
frustrate the intellectual elite. People seek 
to acquire what they want, not necessarily 
what they need—and certainly not what the 
intellectuals believe they need. They buy 
autos instead of riding mass transportation, 
they want television shows instead of good 
books; they go to baseball and football 
games instead of the opera. 

In a socialist system, the national plan de- 
termines what products factories make and 
in what quantities. But to make the plan 
work, the government must make all the de- 
cisions. If individuals were to express per- 
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sonal preferences and make choices, the 
plan would collapse. 

Such a system assumes that the govern- 
ment possesses the information and knowl- 
edge needed to make all the right decisions. 
But often it does not, and a wrong decision 
may contain the seeds of catastrophe. In 
the U.S., if Chrysler’s management makes a 
mistake—as it did in the 1970s by ignoring 
the manufacture of small cars—its manag- 
ers, employees and stockholders suffer. 

Socialist and communist systems seem to 
work best in countries that are so backward 
economically or so underdeveloped that pri- 
vate capital cannot be attracted. When a 
country has nothing, the socialist system 
will produce something. But socialism runs 
into trouble as soon as the country’s econo- 
my grows past a certain level. That happens 
because the system permits no feedback 
from consumers to producers. After World 
War II, the Russians were able to satisfy 
consumer demand by producing large quan- 
tities of shoes and watches. By the mid- 
1970s, factories were still turning out these 
items according to the national plan, even 
though Soviet consumers refused to buy 
these products because they were badly 
made or unattractive. 

Sometimes, a socialist country makes ex- 
traordinary progress by throwing tremen- 
dous resources into a single area—but usual- 
ly at great cost to the public. The Soviet 
Union put a man in space before the U.S. 
could, but it deprived its people of autos, ap- 
pliances and a variety of clothing to do it. 

Capitalism has given Americans a differ- 
ent lifestyle. Americans have sustenance 
and amenities. More important, people in 
America can aspire to great wealth with a 
measure of hope of obtaining it—with a 
little luck. People like to believe in the pos- 
sibility of getting rich. When Sen. George 
McGovern ran for the Presidency in 1972, 
he was stunned when blue-collar workers re- 
jected his proposal to tax away all inheri- 
tances. The average worker, he discovered, 
wants to be able to leave something to his 
children—and the more the better. 

The spirit of capitalism is deeply rooted in 
the American people. They, like the nation’s 
founders, distrust big government. One of 
the first steps the U.S. took as an infant 
nation was to pass the Bill of Rights, 
amending the Constitution to guarantee im- 
portant freedoms. These fundamental free- 
doms combined with the economic engine of 
capitalism to make the U.S. the world’s pre- 
mier economy. If capitalism were to disap- 
pear, the freedoms would go with it.e 


CARRIE TURNER RECEIVES 
REGION V HANDICAPPED CITI- 
ZEN OF THE YEAR AWARD 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 7, 1980, I had the pleasure of 
presenting to a constituent of mine 
the Handicapped Citizen of the Year 
Award, for region V. This award is be- 
stowed upon outstanding men and 
women with disabilities who have 
overcome the limitations of physical 
handicaps and have made a significant 
contribution to their communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I nominated Carrie 
Turner, a blind woman, for this award 
because I believed that she has not 
only demonstrated the qualities neces- 
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sary for this award, but that her 
record of service and achievement sets 
her among the exceptional few. I am 
pleased that the Department of 
Health and Human Services agreed 
with my view and granted Carrie 
Turner this distinguished award. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, I make mention of 
this woman not simply on the basis of 
this award. Nor do I salute her be- 
cause she has brought honor and pride 
to the people of Cleveland; nor be- 
cause I am personally touched by her 
compassion and commitment. Rather, 
I honor Carrie Turner and ask my col- 
leagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to join me because Carrie Turner 
is an exceptional human being. 

Carrie Turner’s life is distinguished 
from that of others in countless re- 
spects. Her loss of sight at a young age 
is in itself a characteristic that differ- 
entiates her from most. And, unlike 
most people, Carrie Turner was able to 
regard her impairment as a new tool 
with which she could better under- 
stand the needs of the people she met 
as a social worker. In fact, it was 
sudden blindness which led her to the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind where 
she worked for over 45 years. During 
this period, Carrie Turner gave to the 
society and the community her tal- 
ents, her deep understanding, and her 
heart. 

Mr. Speaker, while Carrie Turner's 
tenure at the society was obviously 
marked by her compassion and com- 
mitment, it was equally marked by her 
innovation and skill. Her creativeness 
had such an impact on the society 
that many of the programs she devel- 
oped for her own clients have since 
been institutionalized. In tribute to 
her leadership, the most active and ef- 
fective volunteer group in the society 
is named for this extraordinary indi- 
vidual. 

One can only begin to name the pro- 
grams designed and implemented by 
Carrie Turner. She created the first 
cooking class in this country for the 
blind. She developed a modeling pro- 
gram involving the blind for the blind. 
She led a number of tours throughout 
this country and overseas. Clearly, 
Carrie Turner’s record is exceptional. 

Even after retirement in 1968, she 
continued to give of herself as a volun- 
teer at the United Way. As a member 
of the United Way’s Speaker’s Bureau, 
Carrie Turner earned the distinction 
of being Cleveland’s most sought-after 
speaker. She conducted courses for 
the sighted to better understand the 
concerns and needs of the blind. She 
has, and continues to work with senior 
citizen groups. She is an accomplished 
photographer and has had her work 
published in Cleveland’s Plain Dealer 
and Ebony magazine. 

Clearly Carrie Turner is not only an 
outstanding disabled person, but a re- 
markable human being. Clearly, she 
has touched the lives of hundreds of 
people, both the sighted and the blind, 
with her compassion, her commit- 
ment, and her courage. Clearly, it is 
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proper that the House of Representa- 
tives join me in saluting Carrie 
Turner.e@ 


PROCLAMATION OF COL. W. W. 
ELEDGE DAY 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, the town of 
Etowah, Tenn., which I am proud to 
have in my district, paid tribute to 
Col. W. W. Eledge. The occasion was 
Colonel Eledge’s retirement as admin- 
istrator of the Woods Memorial Hospi- 
tal and the McMinn Memorial Nursing 
Home. On Wednesday, October 22, 
1980, The Etowah Enterprise, on its 
editorial page, carried the full text of 
a proclamation which designated Oc- 
tober 23, 1980, as Col. William W. 
Eledge Day in Etowah. 

Because Colonel Eledge has contrib- 
uted so much to the welfare of Etowah 
and McMinn County, Tenn., I would 
like to present to all of my colleagues 
the full text of Etowah’s citation to 
Colonel Eledge, this in order to pro- 
vide all of the Members of this body 
with an example of outstanding com- 
munity service. 

The text of the proclamation fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION OF CoL. W. W. ELEDGE Day 

Whereas, the City of Etowah is always 
pleased to give recognition and pay tribute 
to any of her oustanding citizens for their 
meritorious contributions to the betterment 
of Etowah, and 

Whereas, the opportunity comes again to 
publicly recognize a man whose citizenship 
of only 12 years standing among us has 
brought southwide attention to the Etowah 
area through his deep-seated devotion to 
the City, and earning our eternal gratitude 
for the many great things he has done for 
our good, and for the good of his fellow 
man, and 

Whereas, in my capacity as Mayor of the 
City of Etowah, I hereby proclaim the day 
of Thursday, October 23 as Col. William W. 
Eledge Day in Etowah, and ask that our citi- 
zens join me in this special recognition of 
Col, Eledge for what he has meant to the 
City of Etowah and the Southeastern sec- 
tion of the State. Through his efforts as Ad- 
ministrator of Woods Memoria! Hospital 
and McMinn Memorial Nursing Home, these 
two facilities have received wide acclaim all 
over the South as top medical institutions 
which continue to receive accreditation year 
after year, and 

Whereas, because of his ability as an ex- 
ceptional hospital administrator, Col. 
Eledge has received additional recognition 
and acclaim in that he was elected President 
of the Mid-East Tennessee Hospital Council, 
Chairman of Tennessee Hospital Associ- 
ation Board of Directors (trustees) and was 
elected to membership in the Task Forces of 
Tennessee Hospital Association; President 
of Southeast Tennessee Health Education 
Center; member board of directors Georgia- 
Tennessee Regional Health Commission, 
and member of advisory board of Tennessee 
Mid-South Regional Medical Program, and 

Whereas, since 1967 when Col. Eledge as- 
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sumed the office of Administrator of Woods 
Memorial Hospital, the facility operated 
with only 34 beds, with 40 beds in the ad- 
joining nursing home. Through his guid- 
ance, the hospital has outgrown the original 
building, and there has been added a new 
40-bed west wing and an adequate profes- 
sional services building for the medical 
staff. Plans for a much greater enlargement 
program have been approved and some are 
already being attained, and 


Whereas, we not only salute Col. Eledge 
for his outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments at the hospital, but for his other con- 
tributions to the City of Etowah. He has 
been president and director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, president and director of the 
Etowah Rotary Club, president of McMinn 
County Historical Society, and is now serv- 
ing as secretary of the Etowah Regional 
Planning Commission; as chairman of the 
Health Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, recently responsible for two out- 
standing bloodmobile drives; and teaches an 
adult Sunday School class at First Baptist 
Church, and 


Whereas, Col. Eledge is a native McMinn 
Countian, born and reared in Englewood. 
He holds degrees from Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Carson-Newman College, and at- 
tended the University of Tennessee and 
University of Pennsylvania (graduate work). 
For four years prior to World War II he was 
a teacher, coach and principal at schools of 
MeMinn County, and 


Whereas, he performed distinguished 
service in the U.S. Air Force during and 
after World War II, for a period of 26 years, 
entering the service as a private but rising 
to the rank of Colonel before retiring in 
1967, following ten years of service as a hos- 
pital administrator in the Medical Service 
Corps, USAF. For his military service he 
holds the Legion of Merit, USAF; Commen- 
dation Medal USAF; 1 Battle Star (Okina- 
wa), 8 service medals, both Army and Air 
Force, and 

Whereas, Col. Eledge is married to the 
former Pauline Bullard. They have a son 
and daughter, William W. Eledge III and 
Margaret Eledge Lee, and several grandchil- 
dren; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That this 
Proclamation be entered upon the minutes 
of the business meeting of the Mayor and 
Commissioners of October 5, 1980, and 
copies be sent to the Honoree and to The 
Etowah Enterprise for inclusion in their 
publication of Wednesday, October 22, 1980. 

This 5th day of October 1980 

Signed, 

E. B. Garwood, Mayor, Edythe V. Bur- 
gress, Vice Mayor and Commissoner of Fi- 
nances, Paul Roberson, Commissioner of 
Police and Fire, M. L. Stone, Commissioner 
of Streets and Sanitation, H. R. Cox, Com- 
missioner of Education and Recreation. 

Attest: Dan Ivins, Recorder. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to join all of 
those who know Colonel Eledge in 
wishing him a productive and enjoy- 
able retirement. Even though he is no 
longer formally employed by the hos- 
pital and nursing home, I am confi- 
dent the citizen of Etowah and 
McMinn County will benefit from his 
energy, wisdom, and abilities for years 
to come. 

This Nation would be a much better 
place in which to live if every commu- 
nity had a Colonel Eledge as a resi- 
dent.e@ 
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THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
AWARENESS WEEK 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the National Alliance of Postal 
& Federal Employees (NAPFE) for 
their excellent work in promoting 
equal employment opportunities for 
minorities, women, and other disad- 
vantaged groups, 

On October 5-11, 1980, the NAPFE 
observed their Second Annual Nation- 
al Alliance Awareness Week. During 
this special time, NAPFE members as 
well as the general public had the op- 
portunity to reflect on the achieve- 
ments of the NAPFE. Founded 67 
years ago as the first industrial union 
in the Federal Government, the 
NAPFE advocated better working con- 
ditions, equal employment, and self- 
determination long before these rights 
were commonly recognized and ad- 
dressed by the public and the Govern- 
ment. 

In the past six decades, the NAPFE 
has branched out into many other 
areas such as education, housing, and 
health care. The NAPFE provides ap- 
proximately $14,000 annually in schol- 
arships, helps fund the Institute for 
Labor-Management Relations at 
Howard University, and recently 


launched a national housing program 


for the elderly. 

During the awareness week NAPFE 
members have had the opportunity to 
look back on many successes. Never- 
theless, the work of the national alli- 
ance continues. The gains made by mi- 
norities, women, veterans, and the 
handicapped must be protected, and 
advances for these groups must con- 
tinue to insure true equality of em- 
ployment in our Nation's work force.e 


A CAPITOL HILL MESSAGE 
FROM THE HILL RAG 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a rela- 
tively new and yet highly significant 
journal is the Hill Rag. This publica- 
tion, which appears each month with 
its principal circulation on Capitol 
Hill, is a most informative and highly 
readable magazine-newspaper which is 
gaining popularity with a growing and 
activist population of Capitol Hill. 

It is my expectation that Members 
of this body will become increasingly 
familiar with this publication and will 
benefit from its news and editorial col- 
umns as well as from its advertising 
sections which are covered both in dis- 
play ads and in narrative advertising 
columns. 
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Mr. Speaker, a most thought-provok- 
ing editorial appears in the December 
issue of the Hill Rag, entitled, “Labels 
and Liberals.” This editorial commen- 
tary takes account of the recent elec- 
tion of Ronald Reagan as President of 
the United States, the election of a 
Republican majority to the USS. 
Senate, and the effects of these devel- 
opments on the attitudes and tradi- 
tional political views of residents of 
the District of Columbia, particularly 
as these views relate to philosophical 
and political lablels. 

Mr. Speaker, I am attaching this edi- 
torial commentary which appears 
broadly under the heading “Rag 
Times” and which is authored by Mi- 
chael McClory. This editorial follows: 

LABELS AND LIBERALS 

Political reality is increasingly distorted 
by political labels. Liberal, conservative, 
left, right, radical, racist—these and other 
labels are applied so loosely and so inaccu- 
rately that they no longer have any real 
meaning. 

For voters in the District of Columbia, 
most of whom were shocked on election day 
to find themselves completely out of sync 
with the rest of the nation, now is a good 
time to begin thinking clearly about politi- 
cal labels—not the ones they stick on 
Ronald Reagan, but the ones they apply to 
themselves. 


Most Washingtonians, of course, are 


Democrats and tend to see themselves as 
liberal. But are Washingtonians liberal, or 
are they simply assuming a convenient label 
and, in the process, altering reality to create 
a flattering self-portrait? 

Liberal has a historical meaning in Ameri- 
can political life generally associated with 


Thomas Jefferson and his belief that “that 
government is best which governs least.” 
This liberal view holds that freedom of the 
individual is most important, that big gov- 
ernment is inherently evil, and that the 
nature of government is to control the lives 
of individuals, to suppress individual free- 
dom. A powerful central government must, 
according to Jefferson, take freedom away 
from the individual and use the individual 
for its own purposes, through taxation and 
regulation, regardless of the stated intent of 
big government, i.e., to “help” people. 

Yet Ronald Reagan, whose economic pro- 
posals include cutting taxes, reducing feder- 
al spending, eliminating the tangle of gov- 
ernment regulations—all designed “to get 
the federal government off the backs of the 
American people”—is labeled a conservative. 
In contrast, America’s best known senator, 
Ted Kennedy, who favors massive involve- 
ment of the federal government in the lives 
of individuals, is labeled a liberal. 

But, one might argue, liberal also implies 
an active concern for or desire to help 
others who are different from oneself, as in 
the case of the whites who supported blacks 
in the struggle for civil rights during the 
1960s. In this sense, the District's liberal 
white voters would currently approve of 
massive affirmative action programs. A lib- 
eral black voter would favor government 
support and greater employment opportuni- 
ties for Cuban and Vietnamese refugees. 
Liberal Latin voters would oppose the dis- 
placement of blacks from the Adams- 
Morgan neighborhood, and liberal Asians 
would encourage the establishment of racial 
quotas in colleges and graduate schools. 

Few in our midst espouse these liberal po- 
sitions. 

And there is nothing liberal in the atti- 
tude of those who regard big government, 
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either federal or local, as a source of person- 
al income—for themselves, their relatives 
and friends, people in their neighborhood, 
members of their church. Many fear that a 
new administration will means loss of em- 
ployment or benefits. Such an attitude is 
perfectly natural, but it’s essentially looking 
out for number one—hardly a liberal senti- 
ment. 

Finally, liberal suggests charity and good 
will, qualities increasingly absent in Wash- 
ington’s public and private sectors. The 
tendency is toward indifference, even rude- 
ness, on the part of those who are paid to 
serve the public, whether they be govern- 
ment workers, drugstore clerks, bank tellers, 
or gas station attendants. Too often, there 
is a barely concealed attitude that they are 
doing you a big favor by even bothering to 
process some routine form or to return your 
change after a purchase (without the sug- 
gestion of a “thank you”). Does this “I'm- 
doing-you-a-big-favor” attitude in any way 
express a liberal outlook? 

It would not be fair to say that the illi- 
beral attitude is a universal state of mind in 
the District, any more than it would be fair 
to pretend that Ronald Reagan's positions 
against ERA and abortion are not conserva- 
tive. Unfortunately, contradictions in 
human affairs are as common now as they 
were when Jefferson, the great liberal, was 
a slave owner who claimed his women like 
any Ottoman sultan. 

For the present, the question is, will the 
District’s response to the new political reali- 
ties lead to the birth of a new liberal spirit? 
Or will we witness a willingness simply to 
wear the liberal label, along with a retreat 
to intolerance, self-interest, and bitter- 
ness?@ 


THE SICK MAN OF THE WEST: 
AMERICA IN THE EIGHTIES 


HON. BUD SHUSTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years, many people including 
myself, have complained about how 
the cost of compliance with Govern- 
ment regulations costs the American 
people over $100 billion. We have all 
seen many businesses overwhelmed by 
unnecessary, excessive, and inefficient 
Government requirements. I submit 
for the Rescorp an article by Paul 
Johnson, a noted historian and former 
editor of the British magazine New 
Stateman on the American economy. 
Mr. Johnson's article appeared in 
Policy Review, a quarterly published 
by the Heritage Foundation, a Wash- 
ington-based, nonpartisan public 
policy research institution; the mes- 
sage in this article is worth remember- 
ing. 

I should note, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Johnson's article was written prior to 
November 4. It is my fervent hope 
that, on that date, the American 
people finally formed the resolve to 
cut Government spending and regula- 
tion and elected an administration 
pledged to do just that. 

The article follows: 
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Tue SICK MAN OF THE WEST: AMERICA IN THE 
EIGHTIES 


(By Paul Johnson) 


The American economy now has many of 
the characteristics of the British economy: 
slow growth, decline in savings and Re- 
search and Development investment, record 
trade deficits, record interest rates, record 
inflation, high structural unemployment, 
expansion of the permanent non-productive 
sector and steady rise in government spend- 
ing as a proportion of GNP, a declining 
share in world trade. In per capita income 
the Americans have already fallen behind 
the Swiss, the Swedes and the Germans (not 
counting certain Arab oil powers), and in 
the 1980s are likely to be overtaken by the 
Japanese and possibly by the French. 

Concern in the U.S. has rightly centered 
on the rate of prductivity growth. In the 
decade 1967-77, U.S. productivity in manu- 
facturing industry grew by only 27 percent, 
roughly the same as Britain. The corre- 
sponding figure for West Germany was 70 
percent, for France 72 percent, for Japan 
107 percent. Last autumn, Professor Edward 
Denison published an exhaustive analysis of 
the productively phenomenon carried out 
on behalf of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The result of the Denison analysis is 
to suggest that the U.S. poor productivity 
performance is, in large part, due to politi- 
cal causes: failure to control the money 
supply, a rise in the tax burden, and exces- 
sive government intervention. The tax 
burder rose from 33 percent of the national 
income in 1966 to 39.2 percent in 1978; in 
the same period, consumption by govern- 
ment of national resources rose from 34 to 
41 percent. Government regulation of busi- 
ness increased still more dramatically and 
is, In my view, the principal cause of the 
poor U.S. performance. 

In 1976, an estimate of the total cost of 
government regulation of business put the 
total annual cost at about $66 billion—that 
is, a cost of $3 billion to the taxpayer to 
maintain the federal agencies, and $63 bil- 
lion to business to carry out their require- 
ments. In general, studies show that for 
every dollar Congress allocates to the regu- 
latory agencies, business has to spend $20 
on compliance. Using this method of compu- 
tation, it is estimated that total costs rose to 
approximately $102 billion in 1979. 

The cost of some of these regulatory 
measures will be staggering. The Federal 
Water Pollution Control Amendments of 
1972 lay down the objective of “zero dis- 
charge” of pollutants into U.S. rivers and 
lakes by 1985, and “interim standards” by 
1983. The cost just of meeting the latter has 
been estimated at $468 billion. The Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 
has already designated between 1,500 and 
2,000 chemical and other substances as “‘sus- 
pect carcinogens.” On the small number for 
which OSHA has already proposed regula- 
tions, the expected average annual cost of 
compliance will be $267 million each. As- 
suming the machinery of regulation contin- 
ues unchecked, the cost to business and the 
public in just these two areas—water pollu- 
tion and carcinogen control—would rise in 
the 1980s to absorb between 17.5 and 27.5 of 
the nation’s entire GNP. An estimate 
coming from, of all places, the White House, 
put the total cost of regulatory compliance 
to the average U.S. family at just over 
$2,000 a year. 

Business surveys indicate that executives 
are forced to spend an expanding propor- 
tion of their time on meeting government 
requirements. A big corporation now resem- 
bles a quasi-elective social institution rather 
than an organization geared to maximize 
production and profit. As for investment, by 
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the end of the 1970s, one-tenth of all com- 
pany investment was going directly to meet- 
ing government requirements. 

There has been a further impact on prod- 
ucts. The qualification standards now im- 
posed by government on all new products, 
and the difficulties raised by advertising 
regulations in marketing them, have severe- 
ly reduced the number of new products 
reaching the U.S. consumer. The U.S. phar- 
maceutical industry, once the world’s leader 
and a model of innovative efficiency, has 
been a major victim. To introduce a new 
drug on the U.S. market and meet all the 
Food and Drug Administration require- 
ments now takes an average of ten years 
and costs $50-60 million. As a result new 
drugs are being mass-produced and market- 
ed in Europe five or more years ahead of 
the U.S. 

But perhaps the most serious consequence 
of all has been the impact on morale. One 
corporation chairman told me that nine out 
of ten letters he gets from government now- 
days contain threats. The hatred expressed 
towards the business corporation by the en- 
vironmental lobbies, academics and teach- 
ers, much of the judiciary, the churches, TV 
commentators and newspaper columnists is 
something new in U.S, experience. 

During the 1980s the United States can be 
expected to lose its economic primacy. 
While in theory America’s predicament can 
be radically improved if the right political 
decisions are taken quickly, in practice con- 
stitutional and institutional impediments 
make speedy and effective action difficult. 
The lamentable failure of the U.S. to deal 
purposefully with its energy problem, which 
presented itself in an acute form as long ago 
as 1973-74, does not inspire confidence. 

Fundamentally, America’s economy prob- 
lem is the same kind as Britain's. In every 
material respect, America is better placed to 
achieve a rapid turnaround. But, unlike 
Britain, it has not yet formed the resolve to 
reverse course, let alone elected a govern- 
ment pledged and steeled to do it.e 


TRIBUTE TO DAWSON MATHIS 
HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


@ Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of admiration and sad- 
ness that I rise in tribute to Hon. 
Dawson Matuts, who is leaving us at 
the close of the 96th Congress. 

Dawson is an uncommon man. Elect- 
ed to Congress at the age of 29, he was 
at that time the youngest Member. 
During the next 10 years, he assumed 
prominence on committees vital to the 
Nation. A member of the Agriculture 
Committee, Dawson was the chief 
sponsor of the Agriculture Trade Act 
of 1978, legislation which set up trade 
offices throughout the world to pro- 
mote American crops. He also served 
on the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs—the group that oversees 
the development of American energy 
resources. 

A true patriot and leader, DAWSON 
has consistently supported a strong 
military posture. He was one of the 
initial group of Members who support- 
ed the “Peace Through Strength” ap- 
proach to international diplomacy and 
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the importance of upgrading Ameri- 
ca’s defenses in the face of an aggres- 
sive arms buildup by the Soviets. 

Dawson MATHIS’ 10 years in Con- 
gress reflects a philosophy I share: the 
philosophy of less government inter- 
ference in personal lives while sup- 
porting guarantees of freedom for all. 
People involved in business and free 
enterprise know him as a friend. He 
supported bills to increase the territo- 
rial fishing limit to 200 miles and he 
fought to deregulate the airline indus- 
try. 

Although he is retiring from this 
body, I expect to see DAwson MATHIS 
in public service again. He is too young 
to leave us forever. I will miss his 
great talents in the legislative area 
and I might add all Democratic base- 
ball players will miss his great hitting 
on the field.e 


LAW OF THE SEA TREATY WILL 
NOT HAMPER OCEAN ENERGY 
ACTIVITY 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I wrote to the Honorable 
Elliot L. Richardson, who was at that 
time Ambassador at Large and the 
President’s Special Representative for 
the Third United Nations Conference 
of the Law of the Sea. In my letter I 
inquired whether the Law of the Sea 
Treaty resulting from the negotiations 
still underway would be likely to 
create any difficulty or conflict with 
the jurisdictional basis of H.R. 6154, 
the legislation which has now been en- 
acted to regulate the conduct of ocean 
thermal energy conversion (OTEC) ac- 
tivities. 

In his reply to my letter Ambassador 
Richardson, speaking as head of the 
U.S. delegation at the negotiations, 
stated unequivocally that the forth- 
coming treaty will not limit the ability 
of U.S. citizens to conduct OTEC ac- 
tivities on the high seas or the ability 
of the U.S. Government to regulate 
the way in which those activities are 
conducted. 

Because of the importance of emerg- 
ing international law to the ability to 
use the oceans for energy production, 
I include Ambassador Richardson’s 
reply to my letter in its entirety at 
this point: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
AMBASSADOR AT LARGE, 
Washington, D.C., September 18, 1980. 
Hon. Gerry E. Stupps, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Stupps: Thank you for your 
letter of July 14, 1980, requesting my assess- 
ment of whether the Ocean Thermal 
Energy Conversion Bill (H.R. 6154) would 
adversely affect the Law of the Sea Conven- 
tion on the development and conduct of 
OTEC activities. 

I regret the delay in responding to your 
request and offer only the excuse of a fran- 
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tic conference pace at Geneva which, how- 
ever, yielded substantial progress. Neverthe- 
less, I hope these comments are useful to 
you. 

In my opinion, the enactment of H.R. 
6154 has had, and will have, no adverse 
impact on the LOS negotiations. The even- 
tual Convention will provide added predicta- 
bility and legal certainty to OTEC activities 
which are being promoted by this important 
act. Indeed, the LOS provisions are not only 
consistent with the provisions of H.R. 6154 
but will provide a broader internationally 
agreed jurisdictional basis for the regulation 
of these important activities. 

It is not likely that the Draft Convention 
which emerged from the Geneva round will 
hereafter be changed in any respect rele- 
vant to the opinion just expressed. The 
Draft Convention confirms the right of a 
coastal state to exercise sovereignty over all 
activities, including OTEC activities, within 
its internal waters and territorial sea, sub- 
ject only to the right of innocent passage of 
foreign flag vessels. Although the Draft 
Convention sets the maximum seaward limit 
of the territorial sea at twelve miles (cur- 
rently the U.S. claims and recognizes a 
three mile breadth of the territorial sea) 
this should have little or no effect on OTEC 
activities. To our knowledge only one plant 
site is being contemplated within twelve 
miles of the U.S. coast. Of course, the U.S. 
would continue to have jurisdiction over the 
cables in our territorial sea connecting 
OTEC plants, wherever located, to our land 
territory. 

The Draft Convention also confirms the 
sovereign rights of a coastal state to explore 
and exploit the natural resources of the 
continental shelf. Although OTEC facilities 
may be tethered to or operate in close prox- 
imity to the continental shelf, their oper- 
ations, which utilize the thermal differences 
between warm surface water and cold sub- 
surface water, are not activities involving 
the exploitation of continental shelf re- 
sources, Thus, no jurisdiction over such 
OTEC activities would attach from the con- 
tinental shelf provisions. 

The Law of the Sea Convention will pro- 
vide a new jurisdictional concept which is 
likely to affect positively certain OTEC ac- 
tivities that are planned off the coasts of 
Florida and Hawaii. The current draft pro- 
vides for the right of the coastal state to 
assert jurisdiction over the resources in the 
area beyond and adjacent to the territorial 
sea to a distance not to exceed 200 miles, in 
which it may assert, inter alia, “sovereign 
rights for the purpose of exploring and ex- 
ploiting, conserving and managing the natu- 
ral resources, whether living or non-living, 
of the. . . superjacent waters. . . and other 
activities for the economic exploitation .. . 
of the zone, such as the production of 
energy from the water, currents, and 
winds. . . .” While neither the text nor the 
legislative history specifically mention 
OTEC activities, it seems certain, and it is 
generally understood, that they will fall 
under coastal state jurisdiction. Thus, under 
the Convention, grazing OTEC facilities (as 
well as cable-connected facilities which are 
now subject to U.S. jurisdiction) operating 
within two hundred miles of shore would 
become subject to United States jurisdic- 
tion. Such jurisdiction over OTEC facilities 
would provide needed future site security as 
technology develops. In addition, U.S. juris- 
diction under the Convention would assure 
a regulatory framework amenable to future 
technological advance which will provide 
uniform operational standards as well as en- 
vironmental controls and safeguards. 

The Draft Convention creates an Interna- 
tional Seabed Authority to govern the ex- 
ploitation of deep seabed resources beyond 
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the limits of the continential shelf. Howev- 
er, the Authority will only have jurisdiction 
over “activities in the area,” i.e., exploration 
for, and exploitation of, the resources of the 
seabed and ocean floor and subsoil thereof 
beyond the limits of the continental shelf. 
In addition, the definition of deep seabed 
resources over which the Authority will 
have jurisdiction is limited to resources in 
situ. Resources of the deep seabed cannot 
be construed to encompass thermal energy 
extracted from the water column above the 
ocean floor. Thus, it is clear that the regime 
which will govern the exploitation of deep 
seabed resources will have no application to 
OTEC. 

Beyond the 200-mile economic zone the 
Draft Convention provides that all nations 
have the freedom to use the high seas with 
due consideration for the interests of others 
exercising high seas freedoms. The text 
states that these freedoms include “inter 
alia, . . . navigation, overflight . . . laying of 
submarine cables and pipelines, ... con- 
struction of artificial islands, ... fishing 
and ... scientific research. . . .” The legis- 
lative history of this provision and the well 
established interpretation of a similar provi- 
sion in the 1958 Geneva Convention on the 
High Seas make clear that the phrase “inter 
alia” was included to permit a broader 
range of uses than the six specifically enu- 
merated. Thus, under both the current LOS 
text and existing international law the utili- 
zation of grazing and tethered OTEC facili- 
ties would be a legitimate use of the high 
seas. 

In conclusion, the eventual LOS conven- 
tion will create a stable and predictable ju- 
risdictional framework for OTEC activities 
conducted within two hundred miles of the 
U.S. coast and will make clear that such ac- 
tivities can be conducted beyond the exclu- 
sive economic zone as a reasonable use of 


the high seas. Thus, the Convention should 
provide a secure investment climate under 
which this important new energy source can 
be further developed. 
With warm regard, 
Sincerely, 


ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON.@ 


POLISH WORKERS SCORE A 
VICTORY ON HIGH-WIRE ACT 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Daily Southtown Economist Newspa- 
pers, serving suburban Cook County, 
Ill., has been providing special reports 
on the situation in Poland to its read- 
ers. In their Friday, November 28 edi- 
tion, the newspaper carried a very per- 
tinent editorial on the repercussions 
throughout Eastern Europe of the ac- 
tivities of the Polish workers and their 
effective organization against the 
Communist tyrants. I insert this com- 
mentary into the Recorp for the Mem- 
bers’ attention: 

POLISH WORKERS SCORE A VICTORY ON HIGH- 

WIRE ACT 

Polish workers, who have won the atten- 
tion and admiration of the world with their 
high-wire act (sans net), have reached the 
safety of the other side. 

That’s because Poland's Supreme Court 
decided the labor unions’ coalition, Solidar- 
ity, is free to run its own affairs without di- 
rection by the Communist Party and has 
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the right to strike. In a spectacular victory 
for the labor-union coalition, the court over- 
turned a lower court ruling and confirmed 
every concession wrung from the govern- 
ment following last summer's shipyard 
strikes. And how astonishing these conces- 
sions are, including the right of the union to 
print a weekly newspaper, brochures and 
books on trade union problems, and grant- 
ing a 15-minute uncensored program on na- 
tional radio and television. 

“Justice has begun to reign in this coun- 
try,” exulted labor leader Lech Walesa, the 
new Polish hero. 

How long the newly won justice will last is 
a dangerous uncertainty. As though to signi- 
fy its limit of tolerance had been reached, 
Moscow acknowledged the workers’ latest 
victory by ordering massive Polish-Soviet 
military maneuvers—obviously a thinly 
veiled threat of intervention. 

Still, there is no denying that, for the 
moment at least, the court ruling has de- 
fused the most serious Polish crisis since the 
summer strikes. Solidarity, with some 10 
million members, had threatened to shut 
down the country if the court’s decision 
were adverse. And, inasmuch as judges 
behind the Iron Curtain are about as impar- 
tial as the Community Party bosses they 
serve, we must assume Poland’s high court 
had been instructed by its master in 
Warsaw and Moscow. No doubt, the plan is 
the same now as it was when the govern- 
ment capitulated last summer in order to 
avoid an all-out showdown, and that is to 
feign agreement, but chip away later. 

It would be a terrible mistake for anyone, 
and especially the jubilant Polish workers, 
to underestimate Soviet anxiety over what 
is happening in Poland or to minimize the 
possibility of violent repression. Poland is 
the key to Soviet dominance in Eastern 
Europe. It would be folly, therefore, to 
assume that the Kremlin will not do what- 
ever is necessary to contain the workers’ 
unrest and immunize other Warsaw bloc na- 
tions from Poland’s destabilizing influence— 
whatever the cost. Already, in fact, the Sovi- 
ets are jamming the Voice of America 
broadcasts for the first time in years in an 
effort to keep the Communist masses from 
learning about the new justice that Polish 
workers alone in Eastern Europe have come 
to enjoy. 

Having reached their highwire platform 
on the other side, the Polish workers must 
now negotiate their way back. What a trage- 
dy that we in the West have little choice 
but to applaud cautiously and watch with 
the same helplessness as spectators at a 
circus.@ 


TRIBUTE TO LACEY C. SHARP 
HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best known and best liked staff 
persons who ever served the House of 
Representatives, Lacey C. Sharp, died 
at his home in Shreveport, La. on 
Sunday morning, November 16. Born 
in 1910 in Mount Enterprise, Tex., 
Lacey served as Counsel to the House 
Committee on Agriculture from No- 
vember 1969 to January 1973. It was 
during this time that I came to know 
Lacey and to respect his dedication 
and judgment. 

However, before serving as counsel 
to the committee, Lacey had already 
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become well known on Capitol Hill. He 
first came to Washington in 1937 as an 
aide to the late Representative Albert 
Thomas of Texas. He later served 
from 1944 to 1961 as administrative as- 
sistant to Congressman Bob Poage of 
Texas and it was during that period 
that he was one of the forces in the 
early years of the Congressional! Secre- 
taries Club, now known as the Con- 
gressional Staff Club. It was in 1961 
that he received the Secretary of the 
Year Award from the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Roll Call newspaper, Sid 
Yudain. Shortly thereafter he was 
named a lifetime member of the Con- 
gressional Staff Club for this longtime 
service and dedication to the club, and 
honor given only to eight others in the 
club’s history. 

Lacey spent endless hours helping 
his fellow staffers in countless ways. 
He was popular with virtually every- 
one on Capitol Hill—be it the lowest 
paid staffer or the most senior 
member. He became a model of service 
to the Congress—noted for his integri- 
ty and kindness. Lacey Sharp cannot 
be replaced, but his memory will 
remain with us all. 

His death came as a shock to his 
hundreds of friends here in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country. I 
know that I am joined by all other 
Members of the House who have had 
the pleasure of knowing and working 
with Lacey in expressing our deepest 
Sympathy to his wife, Marie, of 
Shreveport and his son, Lacey (Rusty) 
Sharp, of Alexandria, Va., and other 
members of his family.e 


WESTLANDS FEDERAL WATER 
SUBSIDY 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, the 
elimination of huge Federal water sub- 
sidies to the West is a popular cause 
these days, manifested in a concerted 
effort to review the 1902 Reclamation 
Act. In that effort, our colleagues on 
the Interior Committee have reported 
out reclamation legislation for approv- 
al by the House. 

It just so happens that my district, 
and Westlands Water District in par- 
ticular, is a focal point in the issue of 
Federal reclamation water subsidies— 
indeed, Westlands is without doubt 
the favorite whipping boy for those 
who would reform reclamation law. 

My people are constantly being put 
on the defensive because of the cheap 
Federal water they receive for their 
“huge, corporate” farms, and they 
resent the charges constantly leveled 
at them that imply they are getting an 
easy ride from the Government. They 
resent those charges with reason. 

They are not huge, corporate farmers; 
they are farmers like my constituent, 
Larry Turnquist, who farms about 300 
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acres and pays more than $66,600 an- 
nually for the water his farm needs. I 
am proud to note that Larry is an ex- 
cellent farmer and is able to make a 
reasonable profit on his 320 acres. He 
earns it, he works hard for it, and his 
profit does not make him a rich man, 
either. 

The deceptiveness and duplicity of 
the frequent and intense charges lev- 
eled at Westlands amazes me. The fact 
is that Westlands pays—and has 
always paid—not only its attributable 
share of the construction and oper- 
ation and maintenance costs for exist- 
ing Federal Central Valley project 
facilities, but it pays for costs that 
have not been incurred yet and for 
facilities that have not even been built 
yet. In terms of actual dollars, in 10 
years Westlands alone will have repaid 
$198 million of the capital costs of the 
CVP, while all the other water dis- 
tricts combined will have only repaid 
$25 million. 

Considering the fact that Westlands 
only receives one-sixth of the CVP 
yield, I seriously question that credi- 
bility of those who would claim that 
Westlands is ripping off the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, to set the record 
straight on Westlands’ Federal water 
subsidy, I am making available for my 
colleagues the following recently pub- 
lished articles by the California 
Farmer. Hartt Porteous of the Califor- 
nia Farmer is to be commended for his 
fine, factual reporting. 

The articles follow: 

[From the California Farmer, Nov. 1, 1980] 
Tue U.S. WATER SCAM 

The Westlands Irrigation District has long 
been the favorite whipping boy of the en- 
emies of agriculture. For years we have had 
the continual din of high priced antagonists 
screaming about the 160-acre limitation and 
the heavy subsidy of federal water. 

Finally this editor got so tired of this con- 
tinual harassment that he had Central 
Valley Field Editor Hartt Porteous check on 
the water bills of some of the people farm- 
ing in the Westlands District. We will print 
in more detail some of his findings, but 
briefly let us tell you what some of these 
farmers pay for “cheap” water. 

The first stop was the farm of a man who 
keeps excellent records, because of his expe- 
rience as an ex-banker. He farms 300 acres 
out of 320, with the rest in ditches, roads 
and so forth. He had two-thirds of his acre- 
age in cotton and one third in sugarbeets. 
Cotton takes 3.1 acre-feet a year and sugar- 
beets 4.3. His allotment is 2.35 acre-feet a 
year from Westlands, so he has to pump the 
rest. 

His water bill from the Water and Power 
Resources Service, our former Bureau of 
Reclamation, is $8,037 per year. The pump 
water costs $21,666 and when he adds up all 
the costs of Service water, pump, pipe for 
distribution, ditches, interest, labor and 
maintenance, his total water costs for the 
year come to a staggering $66,609. 

Hartt visited another farm, in the West- 
plains area, which is above the San Luis 
Canal, and again found a farmer who keeps 
excellent records. His water bill from the 
Service is $9,870 per year. He cannot get 
enough water from the Service so he also 
has to pump from a deep well. By the time 
he adds up all his water costs and water-re- 
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lated costs, they total $84,330, or $281 per 
acre. 

One thing that came out of this investiga- 
tion that we thought might shock you is the 
fact that the Water and Power Resources 
Service includes in its cost of water not only 
the cost of building the whole facility, but 
charges for facilities that are not yet con- 
structed. 

Westlands, which is one of the biggest 
water contractors with the Service, in 1977 
contributed in excess of $35 million of 
annual CVP operating costs. By 1990 West- 
lands will have repaid $198 million of the 
capital costs of the Central Valley Project, 
while all other water districts combined will 
have repaid only $25 million. 

About one third of the water rate charged 
by the Service is for future capital costs, 
and we just wonder if this is a legal proce- 
dure. 

Our final word to those who scream about 
this huge federal water subsidy are some 
figures from Dr. J. Gordon Milliken, senior 
research economist, Denver Research Insti- 
tute, University of Denver. 

He says Water and Power Resources has 
invested $8.3 billion in reclamation in the 17 
western states. He says that capital cost is 
repaid in taxes, federal, state and local, 
every three years. That is a 34 percent pay- 
back for capital invested each year. Wow, 
what an investment. 

Our own conclusion is that for an individ- 
ual or couple to go into farming in the 
Westlands Irrigation District, on 160 acres, 
or 320 for the couple, would take a pot of 
money, fantastic credit, and they would 
have to face the fact that Westlands gets a 
limited allocation of Service water, thanks 
to our anti-water-development administra- 
tion. That practically forces the digging of a 
well, which can cost a quarter of a million 
dollars. The do-gooders trying to break up 
Westlands would be doing no one a favor. 

Our second point is that one of the ploys 
to prevent further completion of the State 
Water Project is to claim that it is not eco- 
nomically feasible. spreading our 78 million 
acre-feet of natural runoff over our dry fer- 
tile acres will continue to create new wealth 
for hundreds of years to come. The jobs, 
taxes and commerce created by that new ag- 
ricultural wealth will pay for the facilities a 
thousand times over. So while small men 
bicker, a fortune in fresh water continues to 
flow out the Golden Gate. 


[From the California Farmer, Nov. 15, 1980] 


WESTLANDS WATER SUBSIDY MYSTERY 
REVEALED 


(By Hartt Porteous) 


For years water users in the Westlands Ir- 
rigation District have been puzzled by the 
mystery of reclamation subsidies. They've 
been told the water they receive from feder- 
ally constructed reclamation projects is sub- 
sidized, but they haven't been able to detect 
any subsidies. 

One working farmer who's wondered 
about the subsidies is Larry Turnquist. 
Turnguist eeks out a profit on 320 acres 
near Tranquility, growing cotton and sugar- 
beets. He has the experience to farm (about 
20 years) and to keep good records (he was 
once a banker). 

Turnquist says the working farmer does 
not get the benefit of any supposed subsidy 
from a reclamation project. Those benefits 
go, if anywhere, to the owner of the land. In 
1970 land rents were generally in the range 
of $10 to $20 per acre. That was shortly 
after water from the Water and Power Re- 
sources Service, or, as it was then known, 
Bureau of Reclamation, became available. 
Now rents have gone to $100 to $125 an 
acre, with the working farmer paying the 
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taxes as well as the land rent. Turnquist 
says it’s not difficult to see water benefits 
are going to the owner while the working 
farmer invests his dollars and his skill in 
farming that land. 

Turnquist’s figures indicate that his allot- 
ment of supplemental water (there is no 
other kind) from Westlands is an average 
2.35 acre-feet per acre per year, except in 
drouth years. Two-thirds of his farm is in 
cotton and one-third is in sugarbeets, and 
he farms 300 out of his total 320 acres, The 
rest is in roads, ditches, pump sites and 
yard. Cotton takes 3.1 acre-feet of water, su- 
garbeets 4.3 acre-feet. He therefore needs a 
total of 1050 acre-feet yearly. 

From Westlands he gets 705 acre-feet. 
From an 1,800-foot well he gets 345 acre- 
feet. The water lift is 500 feet. For this he 
has a Caterpillar diesel engine and a 900 gpm 
turbine pump. Fuel is 83 cents a gallon, so 
this water costs $54 an acre-foot. For the 
345 acre-feet, cost is $18,630 a year. The 705 
acre-feet from Westlands through the 
Water and Power Resources Service at 
$11.40 and acre-foot equals an additional 
$8,037 a year. 

Repayment for the distribution system, 
which brings San Luis aqueduct water to 
the farm, runs $1,033.60 per year. Then 
there is the on-farm distribution system of 
2.75 miles of concrete pipeline, plus gated 
pipe and a return water system. 

Initial outlay looks like this: 


Concrete pipeline cost... 
Aluminum pipe 

Return pump.. 

Water well 

Return water electricity ... 


$77,370 
18,699 
5,185 
150,000 


Resulting interest on water-related equip- 
ment is $30 per acre yearly; depreciation on 


water related equipment, $51.94 per acre 
yearly; labor for water and pickup, $37.85 
per acre yearly; and maintenance and re- 
pairs to water equipment, $8.80 per acre- 
foot. 

Now the cost sheet looks like this: 


705 acre-feet of water at 11.40 
345 acre-feet at 62.80 


That $29,703 works out to $28.29 per acre- 
foot for crop water. Directly related costs 
include: 


Per acre 


Labor and pickup 
Depreciation 

Interest at 12 percent. 
Distribution repayment 


Total per acre per year 


Total water-related cost is $36,906.00; 
water cost is $29,703.00. And the grand total 
cost of water and related equipment per 
year is $66,609.00. 

It would be governmental imagination to 
call its water cheap. In fact Westlands water 
is priced higher by Water and Power Re- 
sources than any other agricultural water it 
delivers. 

THE WESTPLAINS AREA 

For the same 300 acres of land in the same 
crops in the Westplains area (200,000 acres 
above the San Luis Canal), there would be 
added charges. Water from the San Luis 
Aqueduct there costs $14 per acre-foot. And 
water wells pump from 800 to 1,000 feet and 
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cost about $80 per acre-foot, according to 
Paul Diener, who farms in that area. The 
added water-well cost (which would be used 
only in poor water years) would be $28.06 
per acre-foot. And a water well there would 
cost $250,000. Depreciation would run $55 
per acre, and interest $50 per acre. 
Diener'’s cost would then be: 


705 acre-feet of water at 14.00 
345 acre-feet at 88.80 


Related costs would be: 


$50.00 
55.00 
37.85 
3.23 


147.08 


Interest 

Depreciation 

Labor and equipment 
Repayment 


Total per acre per year 


That per-acre total works out to a yearly 
$43,824.00. Added to the water cost of 
$40,506.00, that makes Diener’s grand total 
cost for water and related equipment per 
year $84,330.00, or $281.10 per acre. 

Diener says, however, that he would not 
normally use a well. He would get along on 
the 2 acre-feet which is his allotment from 
the 1,150,000 acre feet contracted from the 
Westlands Water District. To get along with 
2 acre-feet Diener has to change his crop- 
ping pattern to poorer paying crops. Every 
acre of cotton demands one-third acre sum- 
merfallow somewhere else, Consequently 
larger farms are needed to offset less 
income per total acre. 

So how much is the government subsidy 
to these two kinds of farmers? 


THE SUBSIDY 


Water and Power Resources says its cost 
to deliver water to Westlands is $15.80 an 
acre-foot. This is $4 over the present charge 
of $11.80 per acre-foot (adjusted water price 
for Westlands and Westplains, which both 
come under the Westlands title). 

Presumably this $4 per acre-foot would 
amount to, $9.40 an acre yearly or $94 an 
acre over the 10 years that remain for 
owners of “excessive” land to get rid of that 
excess. But governmental figures have a 
tendency to support any contention the sec- 
retary of the interior deems to make, and 
few can know whether or not $15.80 per 
acre-foot is a valid figure. 

Ernst and Ernst Company is among the 
few sources in a position to judge the valid- 
ity of that figure. Ernst and Ernst is the na- 
tionally known accounting firm Westlands 
hired to review its current water cost fig- 
ures. $ 

The Ernst and Ernst report notes, “Our 
effort was directed at performing an objec- 
tive and independent review of the rate- 
making principles, and not an audit of the 
Bureau’s records.” The purpose was to see if 
Water and Power Resources’ records reason- 
ably conformed tò generally accepted rate- 
making standards in the utility industry in 
the U.S. 

“It is not our intent to assess [legal ques- 
tions] or affect them in any way,” the 
report adds. Water and Power Resources 
techniques to develop cost-based rates are, 
however, vastly different from procedures 
historically employed to establish fixed con- 
tract rates, according to Ernst and Ernst. 

Some unexplained differences: 

Water and Power Resources says farmers 
will be charged for costs that have not been 
incurred, and for facilities that are not yet 
constructed. Costs of constructing future 
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facilities account for $5.22 of the $15.80 
rate. This violates the fundamental concept 
that rates must be set in such a way that 
the generation of users who benefit from 
the facility bear the burden of its cost. The 
cost of Auburn Dam is included in the serv- 
ice’s water rate, and it can’t be constructed 
for 20 years. 

No provisions for any credit for prior pay- 
ment of capital costs were made in calculat- 
ing the rate. By 1977 irrigation contractors 
(water districts) had contributed $35. million 
in excess of annual Central Valley Project 
(CVP) operating costs. Approximately $28 
million of this is attributable to Westlands. 
Over the next 50 years the government in- 
tends to collect this $28 million a second 
time from Westlands. 

Cost-based rates have been commingled 
with fixed contract rates for water in a 
manner that will produce inequitable re- 
sults among water districts receiving water 
from the service. By 1990 Westlands will 
have repaid $198 million of the capital costs 
of the CVP while all other water districts 
combined will have repaid only $25 million. 
And Westlands during all this time will re- 
ceive less than one-sixth of the CVP yield. 

Payment by water users of operating costs 
will be disproportionate to benefits received. 
Some water users with lower rates may con- 
tinue to pay less than operating cost. West- 
lands and other higher rate payers will 
make up those undercharges with the 
higher payments they'll be making. 

The repayment period designated by 
Water and Power Resources is reduced from 
the established 50 years to shorter periods 
for features added later, thus inflating oper- 
ating costs. 

The lawful interest-free element of recia- 
mation project financing as authorized by 
Congress will be substantially reduced 
through the advance charging for unin- 
curred capital costs. 

Theoretical operation cost for the com- 
pleted 188-mile San Luis Drain is included 
in the $15.80 rate, though only 82.6 miles of 
drain have been completed. 

Ernst and Ernst finds that a more accu- 
rate rate for Water and Power Resources 
water would be $9.89 per acre-foot in the 
600,000-acre Westlands water district. 

“We believe the current [rate] proposal is 
not acceptable and if subjected to any feder- 
al or state regulatory authority, would be 
summarily rejected,” the Ernst and Ernst 
report says. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY 


Another source that has looked into recla- 
mation in the West is Dr. J. Gordon Milli- 
ken, senior research economist, Denver Re- 
search Institute, University of Denver. Milli- 
ken was contracted to do an independent re- 
search study for Water and Power Re- 
sources. 

To date, Milliken found, there has been 
$8.3 billion invested in reclamation in the 17 
western states. This capital cost, Milliken 
calculates, is repaid in federal, state and 
local taxes every three years. These taxes 
are paid on increased production that can 
be directly attributed to reclamation. 

Each year, according to Milliken, $2.82 bil- 
lion is collected in taxes from the improve- 
ment reclamation has brought about in the 
17 western states. Few, if any, government- 
financed projects are so productive for ev- 
eryone. 

The Central Valley Project figures are 
just as inspiring. In 1978 the value of pro- 
duction due solely to the CVP came to 
$2.689.3 billion, and from this $418.5 million 
in taxes was generated. Furthermore, 
128,000 jobs are the direct result of reclama- 
tion here in the state. 

So what constitutes the subsidy to West- 
lands’ farmers? 
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That they are paying more for their irri- 
gation water than the cost to Water and 
Power Resources by $2.98 an acre-foot? 
That their products are resulting in 128,000 
jobs in agriculture and related industries? 
Or that federal, state and local taxes are 
paying back the original cost of the CVP 
every 10 years? And this just from the extra 
products and services that can be directly 
attributed to reclamation? 

It’s difficult, if not impossible, to see how 
a subsidy is being paid to anyone involved.e 


HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 
MEMORIAL SERVICE 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


e Mr. PHILLIP BURTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, this past summer a truly great 
American passed away—Helen Gaha- 
gan Douglas. On December 2 there 
will be a memorial service at All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City. 
Although I will not be able to attend, I 
will be there in spirit along with the 
many people who were inspired, as I 
was, by this fine woman.e 


INTERPRETATION OF S. 885, THE 
NORTHWEST POWER BILL 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 17 by a vote of 284-77 the 
House suspended the rules and passed 
S. 885, the Northwest regional power 
bill; 2 days later, the Senate by unani- 
mous consent accepted the bill in the 
form passed by the House and cleared 
the way for the bill to be sent to the 
President, who supports the bill and 
has indicated he will sign it. 

The Recorp for the week of Novem- 
ber 17 contains many statements inter- 
preting the bill and its provisions. 
Some of these statements appear to 
conflict with one another, and some 
have created concern on the part of 
various interested parties and the 
press. It is possible, although not nec- 
essarily likely, that some of these ap- 
parent conflicts in the legislative his- 
tory may even create a bit of confu- 
sion in the actual implementation of 
the Northwest power bill when that 
bill becomes an act. 

I think it is important, therefore, to 
describe for the record the circum- 
stances surrounding final passage of 
this bill. In doing so, I am mindful of 
the recent opinion of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, in which Judge Skelly Wright 
stated: 

Courts in the past have been able to rely 
on legislative history for important insights 
into Congressional intent. Without implying 
that this is no longer the case, we note that 
interest groups who fail to persuade a ma- 
jority of the Congress to accept particular 
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statutory language often are able to have 
inserted in the legislative history of the 
statute statements favorable to their posi- 
tion, in the hope that they can persuade a 
court to construe the statutory language in 
light of these statements. This development 
underscores the importance of following un- 
ambiguous statutory language absent clear 
contrary evidence of legislative intent. [Na- 
tional Small Shipments Traffic Conference, 
Inc. v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 618 F.2d 819 
(1980). 

In this particular bill, it was not 
always possible to adopt unambiguous 
statutory language, since the bill was 
already long and its subject matter 
highly technical and complex. There 
was even a clear congressional intent 
to rely on legislative history, particu- 
larly report language, in some in- 
stances where a definite interpretation 
of a particularly important provision 
was agreed upon. Throughout legisla- 
tive consideration of this bill, however, 
there was also repeated discussion and 
concern about the difference between 
mandatory provisions and discretion- 
ary provisions. Therefore, the simplest 
point to make for the record is that 
where the bill uses the word “shall”, it 
means “shall”, not “may”. This in 
itself should lay to rest some of the 
concerns that may have been prompt- 
ed by the Senate’s floor discussion of 
S. 885 on November 19. 

More broadly, however, it is impor- 
tant to consider the legislative history 
in the actual legislative context. There 
is, for example, no conference report 
on this bill. There is no conference 
report because there was no confer- 
ence. There was no conference not be- 
cause the Senate was necessarily 
pleased with every provision of the 
House-passed bill, but because both 
House and Senate sponsors of the bill 
were very well aware that it was im- 
perative for this bill to be signed into 
law this year. The luxury of a confer- 
ence that might, at this stage in the 
session, effectively scuttle the bill, was 
not something that the sponsors in 
either House could afford. Nor could 
we afford to wait until 1981 to begin 
the legislative process again on this 
bill, since the crisis this bill seeks to 
avert—the administrative reallocation 
of power by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration—would have to take place 
in 1981 if the bill were not enacted 
this year. 

Under these circumstances, we did 
attempt in drafting the final form of 
the bill to consult to the extent possi- 
ble with the members of the other 
body most likely to have strong views 
on this legislation. In addition, staff 
members from both Houses working 
on the bill were for a period of weeks 
in continual contact with one another, 
as part of the attempt to put in final 
form a bill acceptable to both Houses. 
It was precisely because these discus- 
sions were fruitful, and because the 
Senators weighed realistically the 
risks of a conference and the signifi- 
cance of their remaining concerns, 
that we were able to advise the Com- 
mittee on Rules—and later, the whole 
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House—that passage of S. 885 in the 
form in which it came to the House 
floor would avoid a conference. And, 
in fact, a conference was avoided. 


What was said in the Senate on No- 
vember 19 was important primarily be- 
cause both the House and Senate will 
oversee the implementation of this 
act, and the Senate floor discussion 
helps indicate to those who implement 
the act the philosophies and senti- 
ments of key Senators who will play a 
key role in that oversight. But it 
would be a mistake to attach too much 
legal significance to the Senate floor 
discussion on points that appear to be 
a variance with the unambiguous 
wording of the statute itself, or with 
the explanations provided by the re- 
ports of the House committees. This is 
particularly true, for example, on the 
discussion of mandatory versus discre- 
tionary provisions of the bill. The fact 
remains that the Senate did accept the 
House version of the bill, which dif- 
fered from the Senate version. Even 
the Senate version, however, drew a 
distinction between mandatory and 
discretionary billing credits in section 
6(h), so this type of distinction was 
certainly familiar to the Senate. 


It would also be a mistake for House 
sponsors to attempt a point-by-point 
response to the comments made on 
the Senate floor. First, no response 
can change the fact that the Senate 
accepted the House bill, and that the 
interpretation of the House bill is 
available in the House legislative 
record, which can be consulted with 
confidence on those provisions that 
originated or were modified in the 
House. Second, we should not forget 
our gratitude to the Senate sponsors 
for agreeing to accept the House ver- 
sion and to forgo a conference, even 
though the bill was not perfect from 
their perspective. Finally, now that 
the legislative battle is over the time 
has come for cooperation by all North- 
west interests, including the region’s 
representatives in Congress, to insure 
that the bill is implemented in a 
timely and effective manner in order 
to deal with the serious energy prob- 
lems the Northwest faces. We will not 
achieve cooperation by bickering 
about relatively small and arcane mat- 
ters of legislative history. 


This bill would not have been possi- 
ble had not a large number of Mem- 
bers from both Houses worked closely 
together, despite strongly held and 
sometimes conflicting views, and con- 
tinued working together for a period 
of nearly 4 years. Making the bill work 
well in practice will require a sus- 
tained effort by an even greater 
number of parties for an even longer 
period of time. At the moment it is es- 
sential to launch that effort in a spirit 
of mutual respect and support.e 
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TRIBUTE TO GEORGE T. 
FRAZIER 


HON. BERYL ANTHONY, JR. 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I would like to share with my 
colleagues my pride in the outstanding 
achievements of Mr. George T. Frazier 
from Hope, Ark. Mr. Frazier was re- 
cently given the Woodworth Memorial 
Award by the Independent Insurance 
Agents of America (ILAA). The Wood- 
worth Memorial Award is the highest 
honor possible to receive from ITAA 
and is bestowed when a man of uncom- 
mon service and dedication has been 
found. Thus, this is an occasional, 
rather than annual, award. 

Formerly mayor of Hope, Mr. Fra- 
zier is also past president of the Hope 
Chamber of Commerce and the Hemp- 
stead County Industrial Foundation. 

He was president and general man- 
ager of the Anderson-Frazier Insur- 
ance Agency in Hope and has served 
IIAA both as president and as a 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Frazier has also been acclaimed 
by his own State of Arkansas. In 1974, 
he received the Award for Exceptional 
Accomplishment, presented by the Ar- 
kansas Chamber of Commerce, for 
service to his community and to his 
State. Earlier recognition came in 1967 
when he has given the Allan Kennedy 
Memoral Award by the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents for out- 
standing service to his community and 
the industry. 

Mr. Frazier’s record is long and meri- 
torious. I am pleased to add my con- 
gratulations and thanks to those of 
IIAA and the numerous other organi- 
zations which have honored Mr. Fra- 
zier throughout his productive 
career.@ 


A UNIFORM NATIONAL POLL 
CLOSING HOUR 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, in 1960, as 
a result of the widespread use of 
voting machines, significant election 
results for the first time were being 
broadcast before polls had closed in 
the West. After every election since, 
there has been an uproar of concern 
over the possible impact these broad- 
casts might have had on the outcome. 
Beginning in 1972, the networks 
broadcast the results of polls survey- 
ing people who had already voted, 
which added another wrinkle to the 
issue. 

The uproar over the broadcasts has 
produced two results: 

First, at least a half dozen polls and 
studies relating to voter behavior have 
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been conducted since 1964. All have 
concluded that they found no measur- 
able impact on Western voters from 
the broadcasts either in terms of their 
decision to go to the polls or in terms 
of their choice of a candidate. 

There are two important qualifica- 
tions, however. One analyst (Fuchs, 
1964) found no impact but wondered 
whether projections might affect a 
particularly close election, especially 
for offices further down the ticket. 
That is the charge levied by Repre- 
sentative AL ULLMAN, who lost reelec- 
tion by 3,000 votes in his Oregon dis- 
trict this year. 

Officials in the village of Sturtevant, 
in my own congressional district, have 
written me that the clerks there saw 
people who were standing in line leave 
the polls and go home when they 
heard the television networks declare 
Reagan the overwhelming victor. 

Another study (Tuchman-Caffin, 
1968) found no impact from the pro- 
jections in the really close election of 
1968, noted that other studies showed 
no impact on the expected landslide of 
1964, but pointed out that one kind of 
election, a “surprise landslide,” had 
not been studied. However, this study 
concluded that such an election was 
unlikely given modern polling tech- 
niques. 

The second effect of the quadrennial 
uproar has been an avalanche of bills. 
At least 26 bills have been introduced, 
most of them by Republicans. In an 
interesting sidelight, the first bill was 
introduced in 1961 by Barry GOLD- 
WATER and one of the more recent 
ones was introduced by AL ULLMAN. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROACHES 

There are essentially four ways to 
address this. 

One. Provide uniform closing hours: 
The Constitution gives Congress the 
right to set the “time of choosing” 
Presidential electors and the time and 
manner of electing Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. This would mean keeping 
east coast polls open until at least 10 
p.m. e.s.t. (7 p.m. Pacific time) and 
possibly later. Of course, Alaska and 
Hawaii are still dangling out there. It 
would require 2 more hours of poll 
time in the East to cover their popula- 
tion centers, 3 hours to cover the Aleu- 
tians and 6 hours if Guam gets the 
vote. There are five ways to address 
the Alaska-Hawaii problem: add the 
hours in the East; close the polls in 
Hawaii and Alaska in mid-afternoon; 
vote from Monday afternoon to Tues- 
day afternoon (thus providing evening 
voting hours); or forget it, and let 
them know the results. (NBC called 
the 1980 Presidential election at 8:15 
p.m. e.s.t.; that was 3:15 p.m. in Hono- 
lulu and Anchorage.) 

If Alaska and Hawaii vote a day ear- 
lier, it is unlikely to influence national 
results the next day. Until a few dec- 
ades ago, Maine voted in September 
without a national impact. The com- 
bined vote totals of Alaska and Hawaii 
equal only fifty-one one hundredths of 
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1 percent of the national turnout— 
hardly enough to influence voting the 
next day. 

The organizations of town clerks do 
not like the idea of larger voting hours 
because it means very long working 
hours on the east coast. The Senate 
approved a uniform closing provision 
in 1972, but it did not emerge from a 
conference committee with the House 
and was never voted on the House 
floor. 

Two. Prohibit the release of results 
until all polls closed: Congress could 
do this for Presidential and/or con- 
gressional elections. There are a lot of 
practical problems, however. When 
the polls are closed, the machines will 
be opened for local results, and the 
Federal results are there for everyone 
to see. As a practical matter, we would 
need machines that would display the 
Federal and local votes separately 
since there would be pressure from 
local candidates to produce their re- 
sults right after closing time. Every ju- 
risdiction that already owns machines 
would be displeased by the thought of 
buying new machines. The attractive 
point about keeping the polls open 
late is that it eliminates any hassle 
over different times for releasing dif- 
ferent results. In 1973, the Senate de- 
feated, 25 to 51, an amendment to pro- 
hibit release of results in any Federal 
election until midnight e.s.t. In 1974, 
the Senate approved, 43 to 38, an 
amendment to prohibit the release of 
any Presidential results until mid- 
night. That provision did not emerge 
from the conference committee with 
the House and was never voted on by 
the House. 

Three. Prohibit broadcast of results 
or projections until all polls closed: 
This is the only direct way to get at 
the exit polls. It could be done by an 
amendment to the Communications 
Act of 1934. The Senate Commerce 
Committee held hearings on the pro- 
jections issue in 1967. It concluded: 
There is no evidence of any discernible 
impact on voting behavior from such 
broadcasts. It urged broadcasters to 
take appropriate steps to clearly label 
voting projections and predictions in a 
manner that the public will not be 
misled. And it concluded that a ban on 
broadcasting projections while polls 
are open is too drastic a step and 
raises grave constitutional questions of 
free speech. No such legislation has 
ever been approved by either House. 

Four. Urge broadcasters to restrain 
themselves voluntarily: This could be 
done by concurrent resolution. The 
broadcasters, of course, would likely 
oppose it since they have opposed the 
restrictions of broadcasting discussed 
above in the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. They feel they draw a large 
audience—and with it advertising reve- 
nue—by their evermore sophisticated 
techniques. However, there are indica- 
tions that viewership drops off signifi- 
cantly once the big winner is declared. 
Therefore, the networks may actually 
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have an unrecognized financial incen- 
tive to drag out election night. 


WHAT TO DO 


Since the studies have not yet found 
any impact on voter behavior, one al- 
ternative is to do nothing. 

If there is a perceived need to do 
something, the cleanest approach is 
the requirement for uniform closing 
hours. It eliminates the practical prob- 
lems created by having a different 
time for the release of different re- 
sults and it eliminates the constitu- 
tional impediments of trying to tell 
broadcasters what they can and 
cannot say. 

Uniform closing hours do not get at 
the issue of exit polls, however. But an 
exit poll is no more an election result 
than any other poll. In the 1940's 
there was an uproar against Gallup 
with charges that nobody bothered to 
vote if he predicted a landslide or that 
many people would change their votes 
to side with the predicted winner. 
That issue died as people began to re- 
alize that (a) many citizens do not be- 
lieve polls; (b) some people do switch 
to go with the winner but others 
switch in the good old American way 
of supporting the underdog; and (c) 
there was nothing, constitutionally, 
you could do about it anyway. 

This leaves open the “Ullman” prob- 
lem: Projections of a landslide victory 
in the Presidential race might cause 
many voters to stay home and alter 
the results of other races. 

A comprehensive attack would in- 
volve both (a) legislation for uniform 
closing hours and (b) an appeal to the 
self-interest and patriotism of the net- 
works not to use exit polls before the 
real polls close. 

Note also, that the networks might 
not even start their election broad- 
casts until much later if the polls were 
not going to close until 10 p.m. e.s.t. In 
other words, if the networks are not 
going to get actual vote count until 
after 10 p.m. e.s.t., it probably would 
not be hard to get them to delay use 
of the exit poll. Without results, they 
would not want to go on the air at 7 
o'clock e.s.t. With uniform closing, all 
the results would come on fairly quick- 
ly—excepting paper ballot areas— 
and that would make for broadcasts 
that would be more interesting be- 
cause there would be far less repeti- 
tion. In other words, while a uniform 
closing hour law does not directly ad- 
dress the exit poll issue, there is a 
good chance it would still cure that 
problem. 

The principal remaining problem 
would be Alaska-Hawaii. One solution 
would be to recognize the unique prob- 
lem posed by those two States and 
give their State legislatures the right 
to choose from among the alterna- 
tives.e 
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HEISMAN TROPHY WINNER 


HON. CARROLL A. CAMPBELL, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to today’s announcement 
that George Rogers of the University 
of South Carolina’s Fighting Game- 
cocks has been chosen to receive the 
1980 Heisman Trophy, the coveted 
award given annually since 1935 to the 
Nation’s outstanding college football 
player. 

This honor is well deserved by Mr. 
Rogers, who has had an outstanding 
and distinguished career in addition to 
being this season’s premier player. 
During his 4 years of determined and 
powerful running at the University of 
South Carolina, George Rogers has 
rushed for just under 5,000 yards, 
placing him fourth best in college 
football history. He was the Nation’s 
second leading rusher and a first-team 
All-American last year, and he is foot- 
ball’s leading rusher this season with 
1,781 yards. Among his amazing statis- 
tics is his string of rushing for 100 
yards or more in his last 21 games 
against opponents including Georgia, 
Michigan, and Southern California. 

Under his prowess and team leader- 
ship the Gamecocks have compiled 
their second consecutive 8-3 record 
and a bowl berth. Later this month 


South Carolina will play the highly 
ranked Pittsburgh Panthers in the 


Gator Bowl where Mr. Rogers will 
have the opportunity to surpass the 
5,000 yard career rushing mark. 

George Rogers is a winner on and 
off the field. A modest and humble in- 
dividual who only cares about his 
team, not personal honor, Mr. Rogers 
is the first to recognize the efforts and 
talents of his teammates and Coach 
Jim Carlen and his assistants who 
have made this award possible for 
him. In fact, I know the Heisman is an 
honor he will share with them based 
on their hard work together to build a 
successful program at the university. 

Having closely followed his playing 
years at South Carolina, I know that 
George Rogers will have an illustrious 
professional career and be extremely 
successful in all his future endeavors. 
My best wishes go to him and every- 
one at the University of South Caroli- 
na on this momentous day.@ 


THE TIME IS CLOSER THAN 
MOST THINK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 1, 1980 
è Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 


America (UCCA) recently held their 
13th congress in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
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keynote address was delivered by its 
president, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky. 

I wish to insert the remarks made by 
Dr. Dobriansky, who is also the presi- 
dent of the National Captive Nations 
Week Committee and a highly regard- 
ed professor of economics at George- 
town University. I believe that his re- 
marks deserve special attention: 

THE TIME ts CLOSER THAN Most THINK 

Fellow Ukrainian Americans, Activist Del- 
egates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Once again it is my privilege to keynote 
another congress of Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry. This one, however, is a unique oc- 
casion. At this juncture in time, this is the 
40th Anniversary of the founding of UCCA, 
the beginning of a fifth decade for consoli- 
dated effort on the highest plane of global 
activity. This moment is also on the eve of 
the 50th anniversary of the Soviet Russian 
holocaust in Ukraine, the man-made (the 
Kremlin-made) famine, in the early 30's, re- 
sulting in the murder of upwards of 10 mil- 
lion Ukrainians resisting Moscow's Russifi- 
cation and collectivization programs. In ad- 
dition, this moment in historical time crys- 
tallizes, too, the achievement of a complete 
unity of all of our member organizations, 
church representations and individual sup- 
porters, reflecting the convictions and feel- 
ings of over 2 million Americans of Ukraini- 
an descent—this after 30 years of varying 
and shortsighted conflicts is a precious 
achievement for this decade of the 80's. 

As many of you know, I am not an alarm- 
ist and have never in the course of 34 years 
in the work of our UCCA proposed exagger- 
ated or unbalanced courses of action to cope 
with the problems of the period. At this 
point, I have no hesitation, and yet with the 
same sense of balance, to state that this 
decade of the 80's will be the most perilous 
for America, for us, since World War II. Any 
analyst who has followed over the past two 
decades the strides made by the Soviet Rus- 
sians in military arms, both strategic and 
conventional, cannot but honestly attest to 
the superior blackmail capacity of Moscow 
to advance its imperialism on all continents 
of this planet. Its advances in propaganda 
have made global currency of “American 
imperialism,” and yet, as you and I know, 
the only real, major imperialism in this 
world is the Soviet Russian one. There is a 
reawakening in our country to this mortal 
threat; we are, alas, beginning to realize the 
comparative gaps, and the chance for 
Moscow to strike, one way or another, is 
within these next five years. These are the 
perilous years—the time is closer than most 
think. 

THE 4 YEARS 

Since our last convention in New York—in 
1976 when the Ford gaffe riled all of us—we 
have pursued all the courses of action and 
policy to which UCCA is firmly dedicated. 
On human rights, which is really an old 
theme, we were one of the first to support 
the creation of the U.S. Commission on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe. Kissinger 
and the Ford Administration were opposed 
to it. We were the first to testify before this 
commission on Soviet Russian negations of 
human rights in the Ukraine and in the 
other captive nations within the USSR. On 
numerous fronts, including an International 
Conference on Human Rights in Washing- 
ton, we criticized then—as we do now—the 
half-developed conception of human rights 
held by our government, which has empha- 
sized personal and civil rights to the relative 
exclusion of the national rights of the cap- 
tive nations within the USSR and other 
parts of Moscow’s empire. 

In these years we have also broadened our 
Captive Nations Week activity in this coun- 
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try and abroad. You will recall our battle 
with the White House over the President's 
reluctance to issue a proclamation in 1977. 
It was only under pressure from Congress, 
from our people in the states that one was 
issued. It was also the first time since 1959 
that a President hesitated over this impor- 
tant issue. 

For the fifth time in our U.S. Congress, 
this year we managed the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 233. The legislation 
provides for the publication of a congres- 
sional book on the 20th Anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. This book is being pres- 
ently prepared. These developments and 
many others have been publicized in detail 
for this concluding administration. Whether 
newspaper interviews, TV and radio appear- 
ances, lectures or testimonies, they are all 
recorded in the consciousness that the time 
for Russian boldness and muscle-flexing is 
closer than most of our fellow Americans 
think it to be. 

GUIDELINES FOR THE 1980'S 


As we look forward to the dangerous un- 
certainties and turbulence of this decade, let 
us heed the sharp reactions of our enemies. 
Both Moscow and Kiev continue to be stri- 
dent in their invective and blasts against 
UCCA and some of its leading members. 
The totalitarians there despise our efforts 
for Ukrainian independence, for the captive 
nations, for human rights, for world free- 
dom, and for our strong America, Just in 
these past few months they have staged a 
heavy barrage of opposition to these sus- 
tained efforts and action. It appears they 
fear what you and I are doing. And no 
amount of slander and misrepresentation 
will deter us from pursuing our basic objec- 
tives and goals. 

Such fear on the part of the enemies of 
freedom cannot but lubricate the plans and 
goals we have for this perilous decade. 
Twenty years ago, after the passage of the 
Captive Nations Week Resolution in Con- 
gress, an eminent and perceptive professor 
at Princeton University—Russian by back- 
ground—observed, “This is no one-shot deal; 
this is part of a larger, systematic program.” 
And how right he was. Our action is precise- 
ly programmed, our objectives have always 
been and are clear and firm; the only thing 
we can't control is the contingency and cli- 
mate of events. But who can? Yet we do our 
best to adjust to shifting circumstances be- 
cause we know that the time is closer than 
most think. 

Born of successful, past actions, our guide- 
lines for the 1980's are crystal clear: 

(1) One fundamental guideline is the 
heavy responsibility each of us here shares 
in preserving and nurturing the complete, 
organizational unity we have achieved. This 
unity is unique among national organiza- 
tions in this country; this unity is a precious 
asset to cope with the trials and challenges 
of this risky decade. Any attempt ut of 
petty differences, narrow considerations, or 
even possible “plants” to undermine this 
unity would not help us, nor our country, 
nor Ukraine, nor all of the captive nations: 
It would help only our enemies. For me it is 
strikingly significant that this complete 
unity was realized at a most propitious and 
critical time because the time of stepped-up 
Russian aggressiveness is closer than most 
think. 

(2) In full conformance with the spirit and 
dominant undertakings by us—not only for 
the past four years but for the past quarter 
of a century—we must and shall press hard 
on the human rights issue. Not only for per- 
sonal and civil rights, but most importantly 
for national rights. Just two weeks ago I 
again testified on this and had to honestly 
criticize the present Administration for its 
stark shortcomines on this vital issue. We 
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are definitely for the review process in 
Madrid and even beyond, but we are also for 
a completely honest review of Moscow’s bla- 
tant violations of human rights. 

(3) Our dedication to the eventual liber- 
ation and freedom of Ukraine and all other 
captive nations provides another fundamen- 
tal guideline for the 1980's. Though others 
may not fully understand it, Moscow and its 
minions know the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution (Public Law 86-90) all too well. 
On record, they have demonstrated their 
bitter opposition to it every year since its in- 
ception in 1959. What some of our own 
people fail to understand is the basic fact 
that Public Law 86-90 is the only law on the 
statutes of non-totalitarian governments 
throughout the world that underscores the 
goal for freedom in Ukraine and the other 
captive nations. This is why we, as Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, have a far great- 
er responsibility and also opportunity to 
pursue this goal than citizens of like back- 
ground in other countries. And we must con- 
tinue to demonstrate our leadership in this 
because, my friends, the time is closer than 
most think. 

(4) Our fourth guideline is the firm and 
yet flexible maintenance of principles relat- 
ing to the independence of Ukraine, Basket 
One of the Helsinki Accords, the Four Free- 
doms of World War II, the Wilsonian princi- 
ple of national self-determination in World 
War I—indeed, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in our own country. What we stressed 
during our own Bicentennial four years 
ago—which, curiously enough, the Adminis- 
tration then and many of our legislators 
failed to perceive—we will continue to em- 
phasize in this perilous period of the 1980's. 
And that is the overwhelming fact that the 
American Revolution, in sharp contrast to 
the outstanding English, French, and Rus- 
sian revolutions, was and still is a revolution 
for national independence—independence 
from an empire, independence for a self-de- 
termined national existence, independence 
for the consummate fulfillment of national 
human rights by the Ukrainian people, as 
well as every enslaved nation in the Soviet 
Russian and Red Chinese empires. This is 
the shining symbol of America, even for the 
time that is closer than most think. 

And (5) for this decade our solid and 
unique unity, our policies, our programs and 
actions must be constantly oriented in prin- 
ciple and conviction toward the realities and 
real developments in this world of ours and 
not to illusions of detent, or Ukraine and 
other captive nations existing in some sort 
of vacuum, or resurgent notions of a myth- 
ical “Soviet people,” “a new federation of 
‘Russia’"’ and similar murky and old ideas 
of tactical or ignorant import. We have seen 
the 180 degree swing of a Solzhenitsyn, 
from his original letter to the Kremlin in 
the early 1970’s to his Foreign Affairs arti- 
cle this year. On the one hand, a plea for 
Russian withdrawal from the non-Russian 
countries in the USSR to—on the other 
hand—a blind condemnation of the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution as a “notorious” 
piece of legislation. Like the Kerenskys, the 
Dallins and others, whom we fought over a 
generation ago, we now have to contend 
with Solzhenitsyn and similar types who are 
congenitally afflicted by the “Holy Mother 
Russia” complex, which can only mean an- 
other Russian empire under a new name. 
This is not in the American grain and it 
cannot win out. 

And believe me, this is not the only pres- 
sure confronting us in this period—problems 
in Radio Liberty, in Congress, in the Admin- 
istration, among activist groups, here and 
abroad, in the media and in academia face 
us along the same line. But we've had these 
problems before—they’re not new—and we 
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met them and we won. The day is long gone 
when in the 40’s a Secretary of State 
thought Ukraine was a musical instru- 
ment—the ukelele—and our groups were 
largely talking to themselves, though this 
was necessary and important in the evolu- 
tion and educational process of our efforts. 
Today, our position and posture are well 
known in our government and across the 
country, and we are speaking up and out in 
a wide spectrum of topic and activity. This 
is as it should be. 

For this dangerous decade—marked by 
strategic and conventional arms imbalances, 
a slow reawakened American awareness of 
world realities, lack of strategy concerning 
the sole real force of Soviet Russian imperi- 
alism rather than mythitical communism, 
and a cultural lag pertaining to the captive 
non-Russian nations within the USSR (the 
veritable Achilles Heel of Moscow's imperi- 
alism) not to mention other factors—we 
must remain, as I do deeply, steadfast in our 
knowledge of the truth, in our firm convic- 
tions, in our principles, and in our faith. 
Narrow, petty differences and old conflicts 
have no place for the impending challenges 
of the 1980's. If these challenges are to be 
met rationally—not emotionally—but effec- 
tively and successfully, they can only be 
met in the broad, cosmopolitan, promethean 
spirit of a Shevchenko, who in his early 
time envisioned the freedom of Ukraine re- 
alized in the broader context of the liber- 
ation of all the oppressed nations of the 
Tsarist Russian Empire, which, in our day, 
means the freedom of the non-Russian na- 
tions in the USSR. 

Let not the statute of Shevchenko in our 
nation's capital be just a granite monument 
of the past. Rather, let it serve as an ever- 
lasting source of inspiration to you and all 
Americans for the promethean vision of the 
liberation and freedom of Ukraine and all 
captive nations. In today’s context, this is 
for America and its regained world leader- 
ship; it is for Ukraine, or ancestral home- 
land; it is for our heritage as Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, partaking of both the 
American Revolution and the identical 
spirit of a Shevchenko; it is for world free- 
dom, from the last remaining empires in 
Eastern Europe and Asia; it is for world 
peace and the avoidance of a nuclear holo- 
caust. 

In solid unity, with organizational balance 
and fair representation, with breadth of 
vision and perspective, and with depth of 
firm principles and convictions, we can—and 
I for one am deeply confident—we can meas- 
ure up and contribute heavily to this time 
of challenge that is closer than most 
think.e 


TRIBUTE TO DEPARTING NEW 
YORK MEMBERS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 20, 1980 


è Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York delegation suffers a griev- 
ous blow this year with the loss of 
seven of its most effective members, 
including chairmen of two committees, 
a select committee, and several sub- 
committees. 

When I first came to the House, New 
York State had a few powerful Mem- 
bers, but no organized delegation. 
During the decade of the 1970’s, this 
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weakness was corrected, thanks in 
large part to the leadership of the 
present Governor of the State and the 
mayor of New York City. In this evo- 
lution, the seven Members who are 
leaving us this year played a major 
role, each in his or her own way. 

Of the two Republicans, JOHN 
WYDLER has been vice chairman of the 
statewide delegation and has presided 
ably and fairly when our dean, Con- 
gressman STRATTON, was absent. On a 
previous occasion, I have spoken of 
JACK WYDLER's qualities as a vigorous 
debater in support of revenue sharing 
for New York State and many other 
favorite causes, and as a congenial 
traveling companion. 

Bos McEwen has been noteworthy 
for his support of the north country 
and was especially influential in the 
successful effort to have the Pentagon 
make better use of Fort Drum. He and 
I served together—on different 
floors—in the Albany State Capitol 
during the Governorship of Averell 
Harriman and came to the House to- 
gether in 1965 to serve in the notable 
89th Congress. Bos has always been a 
friendly colleague, quick with a smile 
and a quip. 

On the Democratic side, JIM HANLEY 
was another valued member of the 
89th Club. He impressed me from our 
earliest days together with his warm 
cordiality for all our colleagues, and 
his unequaled skill in learning and 
using all their first names. Over the 
years in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, he deservedly won 
the respect and affection of the mil- 
lions in the Federal service and their 
dependents, as well as of the Federal 
retirees. And when the time came to 
mobilize the New York delegation and 
its friends to stave off threatening 
bankruptcy for New York City, he was 
in the forefront of the fight. 

Yet another member of the celebrat- 
ed 89th was LESTER WoLFFr. We not 
only served together on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, but were seat 
mates, and LESTER’s company was 
always enjoyable. He served with dis- 
tinction as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Asia and the Far East. An 
expert in the media, he gave to me and 
to many of us welcome opportunities 
to appear as guests on his TV and 
radio shows. Of all Lester's contribu- 
tions to the workings of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, perhaps the most notable 
was his sponsorship and then chair- 
manship of the Select Committee on 
Narcotics. 

JOHN MurpHy will have completed 
18 years in the House at the end of 
this term. As an active member and 
then chairman of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, he 
was always eager to protect and im- 
prove the great port of New York and 
to fight for the welfare of the many 
thousands of men and women who 
make their living from the port and 
from the shipping industry. I worked 
closely with him in the development 
and final enactment this year of a bal- 
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anced bill to regulate mining of the 
deep seabed pending the final negotia- 
tion and ratification of the Law of the 
Sea Treaty, and the process was a sat- 
isfying one. 

A casualty of the political landslide 
that swept the country on November 4 
Was JEROME AMBRO who has represent- 
ed New York’s Third District since 1975 
ably and well. Although I have not 
had the pleasure of serving on a com- 
mittee with JERRY AMBRO, I am fully 
aware of the stalwart service he has 
performed for his district and for New 
York City and State. The great re- 
spect in which he has been held by his 
colleagues is evidenced by the unusu- 
ally large number of Members who 
have praised his service in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In conclusion, I want to say a special 
word about our colleague ELIZABETH 
HOLTZMAN. I had hoped that at this 
point she would be preparing to con- 
tinue her able legislative service at the 
other end of the Capitol, but, in spite 
of an effective and courageous cam- 
paign, that was not to be. She was de- 
feated by a combination of extraordi- 
nary circumstances amounting to a 
run of massive bad luck. 

As has been well pointed out by 
many of our colleagues Liz HOLTZMAN 
has shown great courage, enormous 
energy, and deep conviction in seeking 
to achieve her objectives in the House 
of Representatives. I personally have 
worked with her on a number of mat- 
ters, and have found this to be an in- 
spiring experience. We did not always 
agree, but, whatever her stand on an 
issue, I knew it to be based solely on 
her sense of what was right and just. 

Whatever Liz decides to do, I know 
will be in the public interest. I am sure 
she will be serving her city, her State 
and the Nation for a long time to 
come. 

To these seven valiant New Yorkers, 
then, I say, in the words of the old 
song, “So long, it’s been good to know 
you” and, in the words of the Irish, 
“May the road come up to meet you, 
may the wind be at your back.” e 


ARCHBISHOP JOHN ROBERT 
ROACH 


HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy and proud to report to my col- 
leagues that Archbishop John Robert 
Roach, the head of the Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul, Archdiocese, was re- 
cently elected as president of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Bishops. 

Archbishop Roach was born on July 
31, 1921, in Prior Lake, Minn., and has 
lived most of his life in Minnesota. He 
attended Nazareth College and Saint 
Paul’s Seminary, both in Saint Paul, 
and received a master’s degree. from 
the University of Minnesota. 
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Archbishop Roach is considered a 
private man who reserves his own 
counsel on many matters, but he still 
keeps in close touch with his Catholic 
constituents and has built solid ties 
with the entire community. 

Archbishop Roach will be the 
Catholic bishop’s national spokesman 
for a 3-year term. He had been the 
right-hand man and vice president to 
the former NCCB president, Archbish- 
op John R. Quinn. As a vice president, 
he was an efficient administrator with 
moderate beliefs. He also accom- 
plished a great deal for Catholic bish- 
ops. For example, he initiated sabbati- 
cals, increased salaries, and created ad- 
vanced study programs for them. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to Archbishop John Robert Roach, 
the new president of the NCCB. The 
metropolitan area community is de- 
lighted to see this respected man 
achieve such an important position. I 
include with my remarks the article on 
this Catholic leader from the Novem- 
ber 12, 1980, issue of the New York 
Times. 

A QUIETLY OUTSPOKEN CATHOLIC LEADER— 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN ROBERT ROACH 
(By Kenneth A. Briggs) 

WASHINGTON, November 11.—After receiv- 
ing a rousing round of applause at the news 
of his election today as president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Bishops, a 
smiling Archbishop John R. Roach quietly 
resumed his seat to the right of the outgo- 
ing president, Archbishop John R. Quinn. 

For three years Archbishop Roach, head 
of the archdiocese of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, has been the strong right-hand man to 
Archbishop Quinn as vice president and for 
a longer period has been a mainstay among 
the moderate members of the American 
church’s hierarchy. 

The squarely built, 59-year-old Archbish- 
op has spoken out on a number of social 
concerns, including opposition to single- 
issue politics and support for civil rights for 
homosexuals, but he prefers to work less 
conspicuously toward a progressive set of 
church goals. 

Known as a superb administrator who 
likes to delegate authority, the new presi- 
dent of the bishops’ conference is described 
as both open and approachable by those 
who have worked most closely with him. 

He has also gained a reputation for witty 
riposte that sometimes contains an acerbic 
edge. Shortly after his election, for exam- 
ple, he was asked at a news conference how 
he might combat growing dissent over the 
church’s teachings on birth control and di- 
vorce. “As you know,” he replied wryly, “I 
haven't ordered a public whipping for a long 
time.” 

When Pope Paul VI appointed him five 
years ago, Archbishop Roach became the 
first Minnesota native to head the Minne- 
apolis archdiocese, a fact that has bolstered 
his popularity among the 550,000 Catholics 
in the 12-county region that includes the 
two major cities, their suburbs and more dis- 
tant rural towns. 

Though a private man who keeps his own 
counsel on many matters, he has kept in 
close touch with his Catholic constituents 
and built solid ties with Protestants and 
Jews. Among his most significant recent 
ecumenical gestures were a guest appear- 
ance in the pulpit at a Lutheran church and 
his presiding at a Lutheran-Catholic service 
to commemorate the 450th anniversary of 
the Protestant Augsburg Confession. 
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On many of the most sensitive and disput- 
ed issues among the Catholic laity, such as 
contraception and divorce, Archbishop 
Roach has not chosen to increase friction by 
repeatedly referring to controversial church 
teachings. He has worked behind the scenes 
against the practice of abortion. At the 
Same time he has encouraged efforts to in- 
clude divorced and separated Catholics in 
the church. 

His moderate image stems partly from his 
less vocal stances on some of the sexuality 
issues and his more explicit support for pro- 
grams to fight racism, his advocacy of civil 
rights of homosexuals and his willingness to 
examine the role of women in the church. 
The Archbishop started a study of the role 
of women three years ago, and he has ap- 
pointed several women to key posts in the 
archdiocese. 

In 1978, the city of St. Paul voted on a ref- 
erendum to remove an ordinance that pro- 
tected the rights of homosexuals. Archbish- 
op Roach, in a losing cause, favored reten- 
tion, while making it clear that he did not 
approve of homosexual relations. 

The Archbishop’s runner-up for the presi- 
dency of the conference, Bishop James W. 
Malone of Youngstown, Ohio, was elected 
vice president. 

A QUESTION ON BIRTH CONTROL 

At his news conference today, the ruddy- 
faced Archbishop Roach was asked whether 
a Catholic could remain in good standing 
with the church even after rejecting the 
church's ban on artificial birth control. 
With his customary respect for the rights of 
conscience, he said he “could expect that 
people can maintain integrity and union 
with the church and not follow the praxis 
of something like Humanae Vitae,” refer- 
ring to Pope Paul VI's 1968 encyclical bar- 
ring artificial birth control. He later added 
that, in his view, those who practice birth 
control in violation of the church law must 
receive absolution before being admitted to 
communion. 

Born July 31, 1921, in Prior Lake, Minn., 
Archbishop Roach attended Nazareth Col- 
lege and St. Paul’s Seminary, both in St. 
Paul, and has a master’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota. He was ordained 
June 8, 1946. 

Of great importance for his three-year 
term as chief spokesman for the bishops is 
the fact that he has established himself as a 
good listener. He attends meetings of the 
Senate of Priests, for example, and, partly 
as a result, has instituted sabbaticals, 
higher salaries and programs for advanced 
studies for them.e 


TRIBUTE TO THE NISEI 
VETERANS 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 11 our Nation paid tribute to 
the war veterans who died and sacri- 
ficed so much in defense of this great 
country. It is also proper that we re- 
member and commemorate the heroic 
accomplishments of the Nisei veterans 
who served with the 442d Infantry 
Regimental Combat Team, the 100th 
Battalion in the European theater, 
and the military intelligence service in 
the Pacific. 

In remembering the accomplish- 
ments of these veterans, the words of 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt come 
to mind: “Americanism is a matter of 
the mind and heart. Americanism is 
not and never was a matter of race or 
ancestry.” 

By their many acts of heroism, these 
Nisei veterans demonstrated their wor- 
thiness to take their places in the fore- 
most rank of America’s immortal 
fighting men. 

In rendering tribute to these gallant 
men, let us rededicate ourselves to 


abolish any racial prejudice and bitter- 
ness yet lingering in their homeland, 
to fight unrelentingly for compassion 
and care, and to battle for human dig- 
nity at home and abroad. 


H.R. 6417—SURFACE MASS 
TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1980 


HON. WILLIAM HILL BONER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


èe Mr. BONER of Tennessee. Mr. 

Speaker, earlier today I received a 

letter from the Paralyzed Veterans of 

America concerning the Surface Mass 

Transportation Act of 1980. This is 

particularly timely in that we are 

scheduled to debate this legislation to- 
morrow. At the request of the Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America, I commend 
the following letter to the membership 
of the House of Representatives: 
PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., Novembe: 25, 1980. 

Hon. WILLIAM HILL BONER, 

Public Works and Transportation Commit- 
tee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BONER: The Para- 
lyzed Veterans of America recently has 
learned that as a member of the House you 
may be appointed conferee to the House- 
Senate conference committee scheduled to 
consider differencés in the House and 
Senate passed versions of the Surface Mass 
Transportation Act of 1980. On behalf of 
11,000 paralyzed veterans, we urge you to 
support the bus accessibility provision 
which is presently provided in S. 2720. This 
Senate provision will ensure that unrestrict- 
ed, integrated and multimodal transporta- 
tion services will be available to all elderly 
and handicapped Americans. 

Provisions of the Surface Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1980, as passed in differing 
forms by the Senate (S. 2720) and House 
(H.R. 6417), contain controversial provisions 
that will result in a fundamental change in 
federally mandated programs affecting the 
transportation needs of handicapped Ameri- 
cans. Both versions of the bill provide mu- 
nicipalities with the opportunity to use a 
“local options” approach in providing trans- 
portation for the handicapped, rather than 
implementing accessible mass transporta- 
tion systems as required by the Department 
of Transportation’s §504 Regulations. In 
the House bill, localities are permitted to 
utilize exclusively paratransit and special 
services and still be deemed in compliance 
with § 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
as amended. 

The Senate version of the bill, however, 
provides a mandate for bus accessibility 
which has no counterpart in the House bill. 
The absence of a similar provision in the 
House bill precludes any opportunity or a 
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multimodal transportation system. Instead, 
it reinforces separate, unequal and discrimi- 
natory services for handicapped citizens. 
The language of S. 2720, developed by 
Senate staff with the participation of repre- 
sentatives of handicapped organizations, 
allows an orderly phasing in of accessible 
public transportation. Specifically, the 
Senate bill provides that in cities with popu- 
lations from 50,000 to 750,000, at least fifty 
percent (50%) of the new buses purchased 
must be fully accessible unless the Secre- 
tary determines that a different percent is 
consistent with the areas respecting trans- 
portation for the handicapped. In cities 
where the population is in excess of 750,000 
one hundred-percent (100%) of the buses 
purchased must be fully accessible unless 
the Secretary determines otherwise. 

In its haste to pass an immediate authori- 
zation bill, we urge the House and Senate 
not to ignore the long-term effect of this 
legislation. At stake are not only the imme- 
diate financial considerations, but the last- 
ing detrimental consequences for the mil- 
lions of people who will be denied their civil 
rights under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
as amended. 

Sincerely 
R. JACK POWELL, 
Executive Director.e 


OUTSTANDING COMMUNITY 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Thomas Dembrosky of the Indiana 
Area Jaycees has brought to my atten- 
tion the outstanding work of two of 
my constituents that certainly deserve 
public recognition. 

These two men traveled nearly 
20,000 miles meeting and consulting 
with local groups earlier this year, and 
meeting with hundreds of Jaycees to 
promote interest in local problem solv- 
ing to help government agencies relate 
effectively to the public. 

They also planned and implemented 
the first annual dialog on community 
service held in Harrisburg, Pa., which 
brought Jaycees and top government 
officials together. 

Both of these men give of their time 
and effort to promote these goals. It is 
the kind of public service by individual 
citizens that is the hallmark of our 
Nation and the spirit that promises 
our country a great future. 

One of these men is Mr. Richard Mi- 
chael, who lives in Indiana, Pa., works 
for the Cambria County Redevelop- 
ment Authority, and was listed in 1980 
as one of the Outstanding Young Men 
of America. The other individual is 
John Randolph Zapor, of Indiana, 
who works for the office of employ- 
ment security and was listed in 1979 as 
one of the Outstanding Young Men of 
America. 

Their example of sacrifice and com- 
mitment should be a model for us all, 
and I am very glad to recognize their 
effort. 
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INDIANA AREA JAYCEES, 
Indiana, Pa., October 27, 1980. 
Hon. JOHN P. MURTHA, 
Federal Building, Corner of Franklin and 
Locust Streets, Johnstown, Pa. 

Hon. Jonn P. Murtua: I wish to call your 
attention to the extraordinary work of two 
of our chapter officers in service to the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania. I believe their work 
merits recognition. 

From May 1978 until May 1980, John 
Randolph Zapor and Richard Michael di- 
rected the Community Affairs Program of 
the Pennsylvania Jaycees. Priorities: Adult 
Education, Community Development, Cul- 
tural Affairs, and Historic Preservation. 

They traveled nearly 20,000 miles, meet- 
ing and consulting with local groups, meet- 
ing with hundreds of Jaycees, promoting a 
“barn raising’ approach to local problem 
solving. They provided not only expert 
advice but specific services. In addition, 
they helped government agencies relate ef- 
fectively to the public, promoting the VITA 
Program of the Internal Revenue Service, 
the Artists-in-Schools Program of the Penn- 
sylvania Council on the Arts, and the ef- 
forts of the National Park Service in central 
Pennsylvania. Their help included speeches, 
letters, articles, and both regional and 
statewide mailings. 

It would be impossible to describe their ef- 
forts fully in a letter. The bound reports on 
their program contain over 1,000 pages of 
text, correspondence, sample flyers and 
marketing devices, and articles. 

THOMAS DEMBROSKY.@ 


STUDENTS VISIT CAPITOL 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, December 2, 1980, 64 
young men and women from the Sev- 
enth District Elementary School in 
Parkton, in northern Baltimore 
County, Md., will journey to Washing- 
ton to augment their studies of Ameri- 
can Government with a firsthand look 
at their Nation’s Capitol. 

These students, led by Mrs. Roberta 
Fox, Mrs. Lettie Bennett, and Mr. 
David Potter, will tour the Capitol 
Building, observe the House and 
Senate in session, and visit the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation as part of 
their day’s activities. 

I look forward to meeting with these 
students, their teachers, and parents 
to discuss with them the legislative 
process, their studies of our Govern- 
ment, and their questions about na- 
tional issues. I am delighted that they 
are taking the opportunity to expand 
on their classroom learning. 

Students who will visit us tomorrow 
include: 

Michael Almony, Brent Bazzell, Chris 
Garcelon, Michael Mattheu, Thor Rams- 
land, Steven Townsend, Joseph D. Yingling, 
Timothy Alder, Wayne Barrow, Kirk Hil- 
dreth. 

William Hollingshead, Robert Miller, 
Asha Mullen, Colt Norris, William Sandy, 
Joseph Weber, Trisch Bull, Michele Burrs, 
Karrie Cornett, Rebecca Eyler. 

Sharon Poe, Dayna Schaech, Melissa 
Spurlock, Dana Vaartjes, Kelli Whitaker, 
Stephanie Wright, Brian Myrick, Sherri 
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Almony, Diane Borgerding, Catherine 
Cooper, Jamee Damron, Jarusha DeGarmo. 

Sunny Hackett, Beth Kahl, Daisy Martin, 
Debbie Phillips, Kim Powers, Jill Schroeder, 
Heather Smith, Jill Whitcraft, Stoney Bull, 
Christopher Carr. 

Michael Croft, John Freeland, Greg Goff, 
Paul Hagerman, Chris Kobus, Daniel Lamb- 
din, John Poe, Jeff Steinhoff, Greg Sutton, 
Bo Thomas. 

Jeff Welhelm, Tina Blair, Shelly Copen- 
haver, Betsy Dodson, Bonnie Dodson, Jenni- 
fer Dongarra, Susan Elfrey, Julie James, 
Robin Lawrence, Lisa Roser, Monica Troyer, 
Marcy Vorn Holdt.e 


RUSSIAN JEWS SEEK TO 
EMIGRATE 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the RECORD a copy of a news 
article from the New York Times 
which describes a further attempt by 
the Russian Jews seeking to emigrate 
to Israel to bring to the attention of 
the world their continued plight of ha- 
rassment by the Soviet authorities. 

I have written a note to Ambassador 
Dobrynin urging that those Jews wish- 
ing to emigrate to Israel be allowed to 
do so and to protest the many hard- 
ships that they must suffer after they 
indicate their intentions to leave the 
Soviet Union. 

Human rights must be more than 
words on a piece of paper and we in 
Congress must continue to do every- 
thing within our power to see that 
those countries who have signed the 
Helsinki agreement live up to their 
commitments, 

The article follows: 

Soviet JEWS URGE a Fast To Protest Low 
EMIGRATION 
(By Anthony Austin) 

Moscow, November 3.—A move to call a 
hunger strike on the opening day of the 
Madrid conference on detente and human 
rights appears to be gaining acceptance 
among Jews in Moscow, Kiev and other 
Soviet cities in protest against the recent 
cutback in Jewish emigration. 

Jewish activist sources reported today 
that they knew of 30 people with firm plans 
to begin a symbolic three-day fast when the 
conference, which will review the 1975 Hel- 
sinki accords, opens on Nov. 11, The sources 
were confident that the number of people 
taking part in the protest would grow. 

“I don’t think any of these people have 
much hope that their gesture is going to 
move the hearts of the Soviet authorities,” 
said. a Jew whose application to emigrate to 
Israel has been repeatedly denied over the 
years. 

“We have had hunger strikes before and 
they didn’t do any good,” he said, “but large 
numbers of Soviet Jews today find them- 
selves in a most difficult situation, having 
lost their jobs when they applied for exit 
visas and now living in limbo. They feel 
they must do something.” 

He said he did not plan to join the hunger 
strike because he is in poor health. 

IDEA BEGAN IN UKRAINE 

The idea of the protest apparently began 
recently in Kharkov, in the Ukraine, where 
the clampdown on emigration is being ap- 
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plied with particular severity. Visa offices 
are considering applications to emigrate to 
Israel only when an invitation has been re- 
ceived from a “direct relative.” In the 
Ukraine, that is being interpreted to mean 
only parents or children. In Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and some other cities, it can mean a 
brother or sister as well. 

In Kharkov, according to Jewish sources 
in Moscow, a long-time dissident, Izaak 
Moshkovich, met with nine other Jews who 
had been refused permission to emigrate, 
and they agreed to go on a three-day 
hunger strike, starting Nov. 11, in his apart- 
ment 

The K.G.B., the Soviet secret police, 
found out about the plan and on Oct. 28, 
the sources reported, policemen and plain- 
clothesmen raided the apartment of an- 
other participant in the project. They ac- 
cused him of the crime of parasitism—not 
being gainfully employed—and tried to take 
him away. His shouts attracted the neigh- 
bors, according to the account, and the raid- 
ing party left. 

NO WORD OF DISSIDENT’S FATE 


However, on Oct. 31, Mr. Moshkovich was 
arrested on the street, according to these 
sources, who said they were still trying to 
determine what had happened to him. 

The same 10-man group was reported to 
have previously asked the Kharkov city gov- 
ernment for permission to hold a demon- 
stration on Nov. 11. The officials were said 
to have replied that a demonstration would 
be treated as a “provocative anti-Soviet 
action.” 

The idea for a hunger strike spread to 
Kiev, where, the sources reported, about 20 
dissidents have made known their plan to 
join in the fast. The idea is also being ac- 
tively discussed in Moscow and the Baltic 
republics. 

Outside the synagogue on Arkhipov Street 
in Moscow last Saturday, a young man 
showed an open letter to the Soviet leader, 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, demanding exit visas 
for all Jews wishing to emigrate and saying 
that 300 signers of the letter would go on a 
hunger strike on Noy. 11 if Mr. Brezhnev 
did not respond. 


AN OUTGROWTH OF DESPAIR 


If a hunger strike of significant propor- 
tion occurs, it will be the outgrowth, accord- 
ing to one Jewish veteran of the emigration 
and human rights movements, of growing 
despair. 

“The annual emigration figures alone do 
not tell the whole story,” he said. “If the 
number of Jews who are allowed to leave in 
1980 goes over 20,000, which is possible, it 
will still be better than 1974, when 17,000 
were able to leave. 

“But in another sense it’s worse. In 1974, 
the emigration movement was only begin- 
ning. Relatively few Jews wanted to go. But 
the peak figure of 1979, when 50,000 left, 
had a powerful effect on people's minds. 

“Many who had not believed they could 
really emigrate realized that they could. 
Jews began applying in large numbers. 
Then, after the fall of 1979, we began wit- 
nessing wholesale rejections of applications. 
The number of those rejected grew from 
perhaps 10,000 to perhaps 50,000 or more. 

“If you take the number of people whose 
applications have been refused or not even 
considered, or who have been waiting for a 
year or two or longer without getting an 
answer, or who have been told their case is 
hopeless, or who have not even received in 
the Soviet mail the invitations they know 
have been mailed to them—if you add all 
these people up, the total may be as high as 
100,000. 

“One hundred thousand people, maybe 
more, many of whom have lost their em- 
ployment when they made their wish to 
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emigrate known, none of them knowing 
where they stand. It’s a new phenomenon, a 
mass phenomenon—suffering on a mass 
scale.”@ 


MONROE GOLDWATER OF NEW 
YORK 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


e Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recess, the long life of one 
of New York's great gentlemen came 
to a peaceful end: Monroe Goldwater 
died, aged 95. 

As the New York Times said, Mr. 
Goldwater was “long a major figure in 
New York State politics and a leader 
of Jewish organizations.” He was the 
senior partner in the well-known New 
York law firm of Goldwater & Flynn. 
The Flynn in question was Edward J. 
Flynn, a former chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee and for 
many years the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Bronx. For 2 years, 
1959 and 1960, I had the pleasure and 
privilege of practicing law as a 
member of that firm, and I have the 
fondest memories of working for 
“M.G.” 

Although his practice was a lucra- 
tive one, Mr. Goldwater did not believe 
in amassing a fortune; instead he gave 
with extraordinary generosity to 
causes he believed in. 

Until fairly recently Mr. Goldwater 
continued in the active practice of the 
law. His sagacity was remarkable and 
continued unimpaired well into his 
10th decade. 

For his family, 
and his many, many friends, the 
memory of Monroe Goldwater will be 
a precious possession’ 

I insert herewith the article that ap- 
peared in the New York Times for No- 
vember 24: 

MONROE GOLDWATER Is DEAD AT 95; AIDED 

JEWS DURING WORLD WAR II 
(By Alfred E. Clark) 

Monroe Goldwater, long a major figure in 
New York State politics and a leader of 
Jewish organizations, died Friday at his 
home in Manhattan. He observed his 95th 
birthday on Nov. 11. 

Mr. Goldwater, a former counsel to the 
Democratic State Committee, was the law 
partner of the late Edward J. Flynn, Demo- 
crat national chairman and Bronx party 
leader. 

In his efforts to help needy Jews, Mr. 
Goldwater became chairman in 1944 of the 
War Emergency Campaign of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. In that 
position, he raised millions of dollars. He 
was also president of the United Jewish 
Appeal. 

Mr. Goldwater was a vice president of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and served with the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York. He 
helped to establish the Jewish Restitution 
Successor Organization, which was created 
to benefit victims of Nazi persecution. 

During World War II, he served as an aide 
to the United States Attorney General in 
cases involving conscientious objectors. 


for his associates, 
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Mr. Goldwater was born in the Yorkville 
section of Manhattan, the youngest of nine 
children. He graduated from New York Uni- 
versity School of Law in 1906. 

Mr. Flynn was an office boy in a law office 
operated by Mr. Goldwater's uncle, Maurice 
Deiches. When Mr. Deiches retired in 1928, 
the young men became partners. 

Mr. Goldwater later became an adviser to 
a host of public officials. He had been a del- 
egate or delegate-at-large to Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions since 1924. 

In recent years, he was a trustee of the 
New York Shakespeare Festival, having suc- 
ceeded his wife, the former Lea Prinstein, 
after her death in 1970. She was a founder 
of the festival. 

He is survived by two sons, James L., of 
Pleasantville, N.Y., and Richard M., of New 
York; a daughter, Mary Abrons of New 
York; 10 grandchildren, and 11 great-grand- 
children. A memorial will be held at a later 
date.e@ 


ENERGY IN AMERICA 
HON. RICHARD C. SHELBY 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. SHELBY. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 12, the new chairman and 
chief executive officer of Texaco, Inc., 
John K. McKinley, delivered a speech 
on energy at the Union League Club in 
New York City. 

Mr. McKinley is a native of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., located in my district and 
has long had a reputation for being a 
perceptive leader in the energy indus- 
try. This speech, witty and profound 
with its insight into the Middle East 
and the prospect for synthetic fuels, 
confirms that reputation. It deserves 
the attention of anyone interested in 
finding solutions to America’s energy 
problems. R 

I insert the full text in the RECORD. 

REMARKS BY JOHN K. MCKINLEY 


Many thanks for your warm welcome. 
This is the second reception the Union 
League has had for a president named Mc- 
Kinley. The first was in 1897 and was even 
bigger, but it could be no warmer than your 
generous applause. It's rare indeed in these 
times that oilmen rise to applause—it’s more 
often with their right hand up ready to tes- 
tify. 

Of course that other McKinley was later 
shot. An illustrious Union League Member, 
Teddy Roosevelt, succeeded him. 

I hope there was no connection between 
the two events. 

In fact, probably not, since the Union 
League had supported President McKinley. 
He was in New York to dedicate Grant’s 
tomb, and the New York Times reported 
that on the carriage ride uptown, “While 
passing the Union League Club the Presi- 
dent was cheered by a number of early- 
rising members who stood in the windows 
and waved good morning. The President and 
other members of the party raised hats and 
bowed.” 

I am truly disturbed that I received no 
such greeting this morning. But our poll- 
sters tell me it’s pretty hard for oil company 
presidents to win popularity contests. 

By the way, President William McKinley 
thought pretty highly of Grant’s tomb. He 
said it was “all that sculpture can do to 
render the edifice worthy of this man.” 
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As always, not everybody agreed. “Grant's 
tomb," someone else said, “is the only per- 
fect architectural structure in the world. 
You couldn’t alter one detail without im- 
proving it.” 

Significant numbers of our citizens feel 
that way about our Federal Government 
today. 

William McKinley was President at a time 
when things were very different. 

In 1897 the Federal debt was about $1.2 
billion. That's less than half of Texaco’s 
long-term debt today. In fact, Federal 
spending in 1897 was only about $366 mil- 
lion—Texaco pays that much taxes every 
three weeks. 

Last year the Federal Government spent 
$579 billion. It spends three times as much 
each day as the McKinley administration 
spent each year. 

Federal spending as a percentage of the 
GNP was 2.5 percent then. Now it’s 23 per- 
cent. 

There were only about 86,000 Federal em- 
ployes in 1897, but 3 million today—not in- 
cluding the military. 

We might question the effectiveness of 
that Federal growth. This year’s Consumer 
Price Index went up 13% percent. 

In 1897, the increase was zero. 

We're all looking forward with interest to 
President Reagan's inaugural address. Much 
of it won’t be entirely new to all of us. 

He will probably discuss the depressed 
economy. For example, he might say: 
“Economy is demanded in every branch of 
the government, but especially in periods 
like the present, of depression in business 
and distress among the people.” 

He could speak about the soundness of 
the American dollar. “Its value must not 
further be threatened.” 

And he may talk about waste and the dan- 
gers of a big Federal debt. He might even 
comment, “The severest economy must be 
observed in all public expenditures and ex- 
travagance stopped wherever it is found. 
. .. The Government should not be permit- 
ted to run behind or increase its debt in 
times like the present.” 

He might add, “The credit of the Govern- 
ment must be preserved... . The best way 
for the Government to maintain its credit is 
to pay as it goes.” 

Or, “War should never be entered upon 
until every agency of peace has failed.” 

Or, “Our naturalization and immigration 
laws should be further improved.” 

Presidential concerns don’t change all 
that much over the years. In fact the more 
things seem to change the less they do. Be- 
cause the words that I just read to you were 
direct quotes taken from William McKin- 
ley’s first inaugural address in 1897. 

And, since 1897, another thing has re- 
mained the same. The Union League Club is 
still a serious forum. 

So I have a serious subject. In fact I have 
two that I hope will be of interest. 

(1) The current Iraq-Iran situation as it 
affects energy. 

(2) The need for the United States to pro- 
duce more energy domestically and to devel- 
op alternate energy. 

We do meet at a critical time. 

Iran and Iraq have been at war for nearly 
two months. These two major exporting 
countries, bomb, shell, and attack each 
others’ refineries and oil terminals. Their 
combined daily production of about five mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil has been all but 
shut in. Their combined exports of about 
four million barrels a day have been dis- 
rupted. The total free world oil consump- 
tion is about 49 million barrels a day. 

So far the conflict has not seriously af- 
fected the supply of imported oil to the 
United States. However, with fewer nations 
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exporting oil, America’s energy future is in 
the hands of fewer suppliers with greater 
influence, greater ability to affect product 
volumes and prices. 

Remove Iran and Iraq from the list of ex- 
porting nations and there remain only nine 
countries in the free world that export more 
than 1,000,000 barrels a day. 

Imagine the leverage they can exert. 

To determine volume and price they no 
longer need an organization of many export- 
ers who must reach agreement—one or two 
can have great impact. And they can act 
unilaterally. 

It's realistic to assume that some oil ex- 
porting nations will use this situation to ad- 
vance their own best interests. They can, 
through higher prices, volume restrictions, 
or simple threats of disruption, achieve po- 
litical goals—goals not achievable through 
what were considered to be normal peace- 
time relations between governments. 

If large volumes of oil supply fall into the 
hands of fewer and fewer nations, their geo- 
political options increase. Overhanging this 
situation is the threat of Communist domi- 
nation of a volume of petroleum large 
enough to give them economic control of 
world affairs. 

Escalation of the Iran-Iraq war could in- 
volve other Mid-East nations, and the cru- 
cial Straits of Hormuz. This would dramati- 
cally alter world energy supplies. The inter- 
ruption of the Straits—a vital oil route— 
would choke off the normal peacetime flow 
of 17.5 million barrels a day, or about 35 
percent of total free world supply. 

The United States has been receiving over 
10 percent of this flow, or over 20 percent of 
its total imports. It is obvious that this 
country, which for the first nine months of 
this year depended on imported oil for more 
than 40 percent of its total daily petroleum 
supply, would be in trouble if such a disrup- 
tion took place for any significant period of 
time. Some of our allies, even more depend- 
ent on imported oil, would be in desperate 
trouble. 

The free world would be perilously close 
to “running on empty.” 

It is sobering indeed to realize that none 
of this has been at our choosing. 

The power of decision lies with others. 

They can disrupt production. 

They can cause the tremendous swings in 
petroleum prices. 

They can withhold or grant supplies at 
will. 

It must be obvious to us all that if the 
United States is to continue to be the leader 
of the free world, its energy future must be 
determined by decisions made by our coun- 
try—not by the happenstance of history or 
the considered decisions of other nations. 

Consequently, we're once again reminded 
by world events—dramatically reminded— 
that the energy problem of the United 
States must be resolved. 

It can be resolved. Not easily. Not immedi- 
ately. But in ways which will leave this 
country productive and secure. 

Eight days ago, Americans elected a new 
President. 

All Americans can readily agree that 
energy is one of the most important prob- 
lems facing the Nation. Yet I doubt that 
very many of our citizens know what the 
Republican platform is on energy and what 
the President-elect says on this important 
subject. 

The U.S. energy problem is too complex to 
be blamed on—or solved by—any one party 
or administration. 

What does the Republican party platform 
cover specifically? 

The Republican platform calls for decon- 
trol of oil and natural gas and of prices on 
all oil products. It calls for substantial modi- 
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fications to the windfall profits tax (which 
is an excise tax), including a plowback provi- 
sion. These steps would let oil companies 
generate more of the funds they need for 
energy development. 

President-elect Reagan in his campaign 
has stressed the need for a return to the 
free market in energy. He has stated that 
he is committed to solving America’s eco- 
nomic problems from the supply side, 
through the free enterprise system. In his 
speeches, he advocates more balanced envi- 
ronmental policies, which protect the envi- 
ronment, but at the same time recognize 
U.S. energy needs. He has indicated his sup- 
port for opening up more Federal land for 
domestic oil and gas exploration, for accel- 
erated development of coal and nuclear 
power, and for development of alternate en- 
ergies by the private sector. 

The United States energy problem has 
three parts. First, the United States is pro- 
ducing less oil domestically than it con- 
sumes. Second, until last year it was using 
more every year. And third, it is relying on 
imports—imports which have increased in 
price more than 1,500 percent in the last 
decade—imports to bridge the gap between 
its domestic oil production and its energy re- 
quirement. 

The Nation’s heavy dependence on im- 
ports means the United States is not in con- 
trol of its energy destiny. 

Such large imports have been a major 
factor in weakening the United States’ for- 
eign policy position. 

Have been a major factor in America’s bal- 
ance-of-trade deficit. 

Have been a major factor in weakening 
the dollar. 

Have aggravated inflation. 

Have contributed to the current year’s re- 
cession. 

These large imports damage relationships 
with some of our allies, as they want the 
U.S. to use domestic resources to take the 
strain off the world's finite petroleum 
supply. 

Finally, this heavy dependence on imports 
weakens national security. 

Some steps have been taken to lessen this 
dependence, but much more needs to be 
done. 

Conservation is vital. I feel I should 
repeat this about three times for emphasis. 
Conservation is vital. 

Consumption patterns must reflect effi- 
ciency. And we are seeing signs of progress. 
Industry has been moving in the right direc- 
tion. In the 1960's, energy use rose 1 percent 
for every 1 percent increase in the gross na- 
tional product. Now energy consumption is 
increasing only six-tenths of a percent for 
every 1 percent increase in the GNP. 

Gasoline consumption was down, 6.5 per- 
cent for the first nine months of 1980 from 
the year before. 

Another move is paying off for the United 
States: the partial decontrol of the price of 
domestic crude oil—which is making some 
additional funds available for increased ex- 
ploration and production. 

What does decontrol] mean? It means a 
move toward world prices of energy—toward 
what it costs to replace the energy being 
currently used. 

Decontrol means Government withdrawal 
from artificially controlling the price of oil in 
the United States at levels so low as to en- 
courage its wasteful use. 

In a competitive world there is no force 
for conservation as strong as price. 

Partial decontrol has already stimulated 
domestic drilling and production—even 
though most of the funds go to the Federal 
Government as part of the revenue measure 
known as the windfall profits tax. 
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More than 3,000 drilling rigs are now in 
use in the United States—the most in 25 
years. 

Furthermore, in the first nine months of 
1980 the number of oil wells completed in 
the United States increased 38 percent over 
the same period in 1979. It is predicted that, 
altogether, almost 60,000 new wells will be 
drilled this year. That would break the pre- 
vious record set in 1956. 

Texaco today is drilling nearly four times 
as many wildcats in the United States as it 
was in May. Its total U.S. drilling activity is 
up about 55 percent from this time last 
year. 

But even with decontrol, even with conser- 
vation ... and with a higher finding rate 
for domestic oil and gas... the U.S. will 
not bridge the gap between petroleum 
supply and petroleum demand. 

We should not reduce the high level of ex- 
ploration in the United States. We should 
continue exploration outside of the U.S., be- 
cause the world is interdependent and diver- 
sification of sources strengthens all. 

At the same time it is clear that the 
United States needs to move forward with 
alternate fuels and lessen the Nation’s reli- 
ance on petroleum. 

Alternate energy generally means alterna- 
tives to oil and gas: such as coal, nuclear 
power, solar, wind, geothermal—and syn- 
fuels. 

America needs some alternatives more 
than others. Dependence on imported 
energy is not caused by the fuel demands of 
stationary plants and factories. They could 
use coal or nuclear power once we've re- 
solved safety and environmental problems 
with those sources—and they can be re- 
solved in time. 

A major remaining problem will be the 
need for transportation fuels, for readily 
transportable fuels, and for chemical feed- 
stocks. The alternatives for these are less 
clear, less certain, and more difficult. 

Electric power can be generated using 
coal, gasified coal, lignite. It can be generat- 
ed by nuclear plants. 

You can replace petroleum boiler fuel, 
which powers factories and heats homes. 

But there is no clearly viable, economic al- 
ternative to the liquid hydrocarbon fuels 
used for aircraft engines, for personal car 
transportation, for major truck transporta- 
tion, and for isolated space heating require- 
ments. 

Since about 44 percent of the crude oil is 
used in manufacturing gasoline and 13 per- 
cent diesel and aviation fuels, synthetic 
transportation fuels are thus the alternates 
that demand attention. 

Synfuels are the gas or liquid fuels cre- 
ated by processing such materials as coal, oil 
shale, tar sands, lignite, and biomass. They 
are hydrocarbon in type. They are similar to 
conventional fuel from petroleum but de- 
rived from a nonpetroleum source. 

Synfuel technology has been around for a 
long time. 

The problem with large-scale development 
of synfuels has always been cost relative to 
petroleum, Costs have been driven up by in- 
creasing investment requirements and, more 
recently, by environmental regulations. 
After World War II, U.S. industry studied 
coal conversion and shale oil use, but 
stopped its research when plentiful supplies 
of oil were available at more economic costs. 

Now, to help stimulate a synfuels indus- 
try, Congress has created the Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation. It is a quasi-independent 
Government body able to use price and loan 
guarantees to encourage entrepreneurs. 
Twenty billion dollars. has already been au- 
thorized for its use through 1984; an addi- 
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tional $68 billion can be authorized to carry 
it through 1992. 

These funds are available in part because 
the Federal Government’s general revenue 
fund has been augmented by the windfall 
profits tax. 

Synthetics have the potential—Let me 
stress the word potential—for producing the 
liquid fuels we need. 

The subject is too broad, too complex, for 
us to address it in a thorough manner in an 
after-lunch talk. 

Investment. 

Manpower. 

Infrastructure. 

Transportation. 

Environmental laws. 

All have to be handled. But in this brief 
period, I'm going to put only one facet—in- 
vestment—into perspective. 

I remember pointing out to an audience in 
1974 that, while synfuels would be impor- 
tant to the energy future, their develop- 
ment would take huge investments. 

To build a plant capable of producing 
100,000 barrels a day of synthetic crude oil 
“might cost a billion dollars,” I said. 

Five years later, in 1979, I predicted that 
such a plant would cost between $3 and $5 
billion. 

Today, any such plant would cost well 
over $5 billion at present inflated construc- 
tion costs. 

$5 billion for one plant of 100,000-barrels- 
a-day capacity? 

America uses 17 million barrels a day. 

Out of the top 500 industrial corporations 
in the United States, only 42 have total 
assets of as much as $5 billion. Would it be 
prudent business judgment for any one of 
these successful companies to risk so much 
of the total value of its stockholders’ prop- 
erty, plant, equipment, and other assets for 
a single plant capable of producing the 
equivalent of only 100,000 barrels of oil a 
day? 

Leadtimes for securing all necessary per- 
mits and constructing these plants can 
range from five to ten years minimum. 

Construction of a single plant means 6,000 
trained workers, working about seven years 
to provide about six-tenths of one percent 
of the 17 million barrels a day America uses 
now. 

For an investment of $5 billion, interest 
costs alone would amount to about $2 mil- 
lion a day at current bond rates. 

Synfuels is a risky, untried business for 
the investor. 

Yet even with the risks, with the long 
leadtimes, the high capital requirements 
and demands on technology, the oil indus- 
try is planning to proceed with the develop- 
ment of synfuels. 

Some suggest it would be best if oil com- 
panies stuck to the oil business and let 
others handle synfuels. 

I have a different view. I believe that the 
magnitude of the synthetic fuels business is 
so great that this country must encourage 
every corporation from whatever field to 
enter this major undertaking. If we elimi- 
nate any significant segment from participa- 
tion it will be risky. We need technicians. 
We need engineers. We need planners. We 
need technology. We need investment. We 
need managerial skills. We need them prop- 
erly organized for the task. 

Government alone can't bring these ele- 
ments together. But a lot of them presently 
exist in the energy industry. The task is 
great enough to welcome them all. 

There is a future for synthetic fuels. 

The work should proceed. 

No one should expect miracles. 

It will be expensive. 

It will involve long leadtimes. 

It will face serious challenges from envi- 
ronmental regulation. 
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It will tax the Nation’s transportation 
facilities. 

It will tax the Nation’s ability to supply 
engineers and construction people. 

It will certainly not produce in the near 
term enough synfuel to displace the conven- 
tional petroleum fuels. 

Synfuel is not the answer. It is an answer. 

The United States should continue its ef- 
forts to conserve, to produce more oil and 
gas domestically and to proceed with its 
conventional coal and nuclear developments 
while moving toward synthetic fuels. Oil 
and gas must bridge the gap between our 
present energy situation—and the future. 

To sum up: 

We need to increase the proportion of 
American energy produced at home. 

We have made some progress through 
conservation and decontrol. 

No single alternate can do the job. Yet the 
United States has more energy potential 
than any other nation. Moreover, it has the 
industrial and technical know-how to devel- 
op these reserves. 

So what is the answer to our energy prob- 
lem? Not just conservation. Not just build- 
ing reserves. Not just synfuels or other al- 
ternate sources such as coal and nuclear. 

It is all of them. 

Thank you.e 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALAMEDA NAVAL AIR REWORK 
FACILITY 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, Novem- 
ber 1980 marks the proud 40th anni- 
versary of the Alameda Naval Air 
Rework Facility. To celebrate this 
event, the Naval Air Rework Facility 
recently held an “Open House” for 
employees, their families and friends 
to display historic photos, reworked 
aircrafts, aircraft components, avionics 
parts, missile parts, and a special bal- 
loon booth. 

The Naval Air Rework Facility was 
begun in June 1936 when the 76th 
Congress authorized President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to accept land from 
the city of Alameda for construction 
of a Navy base. The Alameda Naval 
Air Station was commissioned in No- 
vember 1940 and turned over to a staff 
of 200 civilian employees and a small 
complement of naval personnel. 

Alameda Naval Air Station was still 
only half-finished when the attack on 
Pearl Harbor made the Alameda Naval 
Air Station a vital support station for 
our fighting forces. Responding to the 
needs of the Nation, the Alameda 
Naval Air Station was transformed 
almost overnight into the aviation 
gateway to the Pacific. The population 
of Alameda ballooned as thousands of 
people went to work in the assembly 
and repair department of the Alameda 
Naval Air Station. 

It was from Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion that the famed Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little and his B-25 Mitchell bombers 
were loaded abroad the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. Hornet prior to making the first 
attack of the war on the Japanese 
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homeland—the hard-fought Battle of 
Tokyo. 

The Alameda Naval Air Station con- 
tinued to play an important role in our 
Nation’s defense throughout the 
Korean and Vietnam wars. In 1967, 
the facility was commissioned as an in- 
dustrial component of the Naval Air 
Systems Command and became known 
as the Naval Air Rework Facility, Ala- 
meda. 

Today, the Naval Air Rework Facili- 
ty continues to maintain the readiness 
and effectiveness of our naval air de- 
fense. I would like to commend the 
past and present employees of the Ala- 
meda Naval Air Rework Facility for 
their dedication and their priceless 
contribution to our Nation's defense.e 


IN RECOGNITION OF MR. JOHN 
SHARP 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask my colleagues to join with me 
today in recognizing the service and 
dedication of one of my most distin- 
guished constituents, Mr. John 
“Winnie” Sharp of Monroe Township, 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
public life. 

A lifelong resident of Williamstown, 
Winnie Sharp has always exhibited a 
keen interest in the affairs of his com- 
munity. He served 12 years on the 
Monroe Township Council, 4 of those 
years as mayor of one of the largest 
and fastest growing municipalities in 
New Jersey. During his tenure as 
mayor, Monroe Township undertook 
an aggressive program aimed at im- 
proving the quality of life in this rap- 
idly growing community. Police and 
fire protection was expanded, library 
services were greatly improved, and 
services for senior citizens were en- 
hanced with the institution of the 
Pfieffer Community Center and bus 
shuttle service. 

In addition to his contributions as 
mayor and a member of council, 
Winnie Sharp has also served as a 
member of the Municipal Utilities Au- 
thority and as a member of the Wil- 
liamstown Fire Department. He also 
has been an active member of numer- 
ous fraternal and service organizations 
such as Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion, Rotary and the Fra- 
ternal Order of Masons, Lodge 166. 

At this time, I would like to add my 
congratulations and thanks, as well as 
those of my colleagues, to those 
Winnie will be sure to receive from the 
people of Monroe Township. It is 
small compensation for the years of 
service to his community and coun- 
try.e@ 
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A SALUTE TO MS. LaVINIA JEAN 
HOFFMAN 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


e Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, thank 
you for this opportunity to salute an 
individual who literally has touched 
the hearts and minds of many chil- 
dren in East Cleveland—Ms. LaVinia 
Jean Hoffman. Lauded for her work 
with children, Ms. Hoffman retired 
from the East Cleveland Public Li- 
brary on October 1, 1980, after 36 
years of service. 

Throughout her association with the 
library system in East Cleveland, Ms. 
Hoffman set high standards of 
achievement in the area of children 
programs. Effectively blending her 
skills in the arts, a strong library sci- 
ence background and a vibrant person- 
ality, Ms. Hoffman attracted many 
children to the library and to reading. 

For these young people, the world of 
books came alive through the imagina- 
tion and depictions of Ms. Hoffman. 
When she worked with children, she 
transformed into a puppeteer, a 
master storyteller, an entertainer, and 
most importantly a teacher in the 
truest sense of the word. For children, 
the time spent with Ms. Hoffman was 
an enjoyable educational voyage. 

Mr. Speaker, her tenacity for work- 
ing well with children is rooted in her 
strong affection for them and for her 
work with the library. The East Cleve- 
land Public Library has been an inte- 
gral part of Ms. Hoffman's life from 
the age of 4, when her grandmother 
first brought her into the library. 

From this child's view of the library, 
Ms. Hoffman went on to secure train- 
ing at Case Western Reserve Universi- 
ty and the Cleveland School of Art. It 
was at these two institutions of higher 
education that she acquired the 
knowledge which complimented her 
love for children and the library. She 
was hired by the East Cleveland 
Public Library. Starting as a part-time 
assistant at the circulation desk, Ms. 
Hoffman rose through the administra- 
tive ranks to become director of chil- 
dren’s programs and finally assistant 
to the director when she retired. 

In the midst of her rise in the ad- 
ministrative levels within the East 
Cleveland library system. Ms. Hoff- 
man’s greatest achievements and first 
love has been in the area of children’s 
programs. Ms. Hoffman's dedication to 
children has made her a legend in her 
own right amongst the children of 
East Cleveland as well as with many 
organizations. 

As a result of this notoriety, she has 
made her talents available to many 
area organizations. In turn, the East 
Cleveland Public Library has received 
an overwhelming collection of compli- 
mentary materials attesting to Ms. 
Hoffman’s success as a storyteller. 
These gifts along with the acquisitions 
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made during her tenure with the li- 
brary, has made the East Cleveland Li- 
brary Children’s Department book col- 
lection one of the best in Cuyahoga 
County. This, Mr. Speaker, is the 
greatest tribute to Ms. Hoffman. 

At this time, I would like my col- 
leagues in the House to join me in sa- 
luting Ms. LaVinia Jean Hoffman of 
East Cleveland, Ohio.e 


CONSIDERATION OF SENATE 
PASSED BILL S. 1784, THE 
ALASKA FEDERAL-CIVILIAN 
ENERGY SWAP ACT OF 1980 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember the Senate passed S. 1784, the 
Alaska Federal-Civilian Energy Swap 
Act of 1980. On November 14, 1980, 
our subcommittee held a hearing on 
that bill and a companion bill, H.R. 
5393, introduced by Mr. Young of 
Alaska. Based on testimony presented 
at that hearing, our subcommittee 
staff prepared the enclosed substitute 
with technical assistance from the ad- 
ministration witnesses. The adminis- 
tration supports this bill primarily be- 
cause it will conserve oil, encourage 
the use of coal, and produce additional 
revenue for the Treasury. 

The bill also was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Chairman Upati has indicated 
no objection to this process or the sub- 
stitute. Subcommittee Chairman 
Kazen’s staff advises that they believe 
he has no objection to the substitute. 
Similarly, the ranking minority mem- 
bers, Congressmen CLAUSEN and 
LuJANn, have no objection. 

I am unaware of opposition to the 
bill. It is noncontroversial. I have 
scheduled a subcommittee meeting on 
Tuesday, December 2, 1980, to consid- 
er the bill. 

Because the remaining legislative 
days of this session are few in number, 
it will clearly not be possible to hold a 
full committee markup of the bill and 
report it for floor consideration before 
adjournment. Chairman STAGGERS has 
authorized me to poll the full commit- 
tee members on the legislation and 
that is being done. 

Assuming there is a general agree- 
ment by the subcommittee and the 
committee to the substitute, I plan to 
take the bill to the floor on Wednes- 
day, December 3, 1980, or any day 
thereafter. The substitute follows: 

SUBSTITUTE FOR S. 1784 

Strike out the text of S. 1784 and substi- 
tute the following: 

SHORT TITLE 

SeEcTION 1. This Act shall be referred to as 
the “Alaska Federal-Civilian Energy Effi- 
ciency Swap Act of 1980”, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “non-Federal electric 
energy” means electric energy generated by 
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any facility other than a federally owned 
electric generating facility. 

(2) The term “agency” means the head of 
any department, agency, or instrumentality 
of the United States. 

(3) The term “federally generated electric 
energy” means any electric power generated 
by an electric generating facility owned and 
operated by an agency. 

(4) The term “non-Federal person” means 
any corporation, cooperative, municipality, 
or other non-Federal entity which generates 
non-Federal electric energy. 


AUTHORITY TO SELL CERTAIN ELECTRIC ENERGY 


Sec. 3. (a) For the purposes of conserving 
oil and natural gas and better utilizing coal, 
any agency is authorized to sell to any non- 
Federal person, and to enter into contracts 
for the sale to any non-Federal person of, 
electric energy generated by coal-fired elec- 
tric generating facilities of such agency in 
Alaska without regard to any provision of 
law which precludes such sale where such 
energy is available from other local sources, 
if the agency determines that— 

(1) such energy is generated by an existing 
coal-fired generating facility; 

(2) such energy is surplus to such agency’s 
needs and is in excess of the electric energy 
specifically generated for consumption by, 
or necessary to serve the requirements of, 
any agency; 

(3) the costs to the ultimate consumers of 
such energy is less than the costs which, in 
the absence of such sale, would be incurred 
by such consumers for the purchase of an 
equivaient amount of energy; and 

(4) such sale will result in a reduction in 
the total consumption of oil or natural gas 
by the non-Federal person purchasing such 
electric energy below that consumption 
which would occur in the absence of such 
sale. 

(b) Federally generated electric energy 
sold by an agency as provided in subsection 
(a) shall be priced to recover the fuel costs 
and variable operation and maintenance 
costs of the Federal generating facility con- 
cerned which costs are attributable to such 
sale, plus an amount equal to one-half the 
difference between— 

(1) the costs of producing the electric 
energy by coal generation, and 

(2) the costs of producing electric energy 
by the oil or gas generation being displaced. 


PURCHASE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 4. For purposes of economy and effi- 
ciency and conserving oil and natural gas, 
whenever practicable and consistent with 
other laws applicable to any agency and 
whenever consistent with the requirements 
applicable to any agency, such agency shall 
endeavor to purchase electric power from 
any non-Federal person for consumption in 
Alaska by any facility of such agency where 
such purchase— 

(1) will result in a savings to other con- 
sumers of electric energy sold by such non- 
Federal person without increasing the cost 
incurred by any agency for electric energy, 
or 

(2) will result in a cost savings to such 
agency of electric energy without increasing 
costs to other consumers of electric energy, 
taking into account the remaining useful 
life of any facility available to such agency 
to generate electric energy for such agency 
and the cost of maintaining such facility on 
a standby basis. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as requiring or authorizing the 
Federal Government to construct any new 
electric generating facility or related facili- 
ty, to modify any existing facility, or to 
employ reserve or standby equipment in 
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order to accommodate the needs of any non- 
Federal person for electric energy. 

(b) Revenues received by any agency pur- 
suant to section 3 of this Act from the sale 
of electricity generated from any facility of 
such agency shall be available to the agency 
without fiscal year limitation for the pur- 
chase of fuel and for operation, mainte- 
nance, and other costs associated with such 
facility. 

(c) The authorities of this Act shall be ex- 
ercised for such periods and pursuant to 
such terms and conditions as the agency 
concerned deems necessary consistent with 
the provisions of this Act and consistent 
with its responsibilities under other provi- 
sions of law. 

(d) All contracts or other agreements ex- 
ecuted under this Act, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, shall be negotiated 
and executed by the agency selling or pur- 
chasing electric energy under this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Energy shall 
biennially report to the Senate Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives on the actions taken pursuant to this 
Act by any agency. The report shall include 
an analysis of the costs of electric energy 
purchased or sold as provided in this Act, 
the revenues received from such sales, and 
the oil and natural gas conserved as a result 
of any such purchases and sales. Such agen- 
cies shall cooperate with the Secretary of 
Energy in providing information for the 
purpose of such report. 

(b) The Secretary of Energy shall conduct 
a study to determine whether and to what 
extent the provisions of section 3 of this Act 
should be extended to apply to electric 
power generated by coal-fired Federal elec- 
tric generating facilities located in the 
United States outside of Alaska. The study 
shall identify such facilities, their capacity 
and purpose and other pertinent informa- 
tion. The Secretary shall provide by Octo- 
ber 1, 1981, a report of such study, together 
with appropriate recommendations for legis- 
lation, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the United States Senate. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide certain authority for the purchase 
and sale of electric energy by Federal de- 
partments in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses.”’@ 


LEAVING THE HOUSE FOR 
HOME 


HON. BARBER B. CONABLE, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


@ Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of our colleagues will not be rejoining 
us when the 97th Congress is sworn in 
next month. But few will be missed as 
much as my good friend from Ken- 
tucky, Dr. TIM LEE CARTER. 

Dr. CARTER is retiring to the Ken- 
tucky hills which he has said many 
times have always called him home. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal today 
carried an article which reviewed the 
16 years Dr. CARTER has served here in 
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the House, and I include this article 
for the RECORD. 
LEAVING THE HOUSE FoR HOME 
(By Mike Brown) 

WasHINncTon.—The House was debating a 
stringent anti-abortion amendment one day 
last August when Kentucky’s Tim Lee 
Carter took the floor to speak against it, 
making a personal point about conservative 
John Ashbrook of Ohio. 

“Today I was sitting with the proponent 
of this amendment at lunch, and he stated 
that, if his daughter were raped, he would 
pay (the medical) bill to see that she did not 
carry the child,” said the 5th District Re- 
publican from Tompkinsville. 

Ashbrook, a vocal opponent of abortion, 
immediately denied that he had said such a 
thing, prompting the Kentuckian to suggest 
that his colleague was being less than forth- 
right. 

That exchange, uncharacteristically 
strong for a body that exudes courtesies, 
does not appear in the written House 
record. 

Using a lawmaker’s prerogative of revising 
the record, it’s even been erased from the 
official tape recording, apparently at Ash- 
brook’'s request, definitely not Carter’s. 

The August incident is worth telling be- 
cause of what it says about Tim Lee Carter's 
16-year career in Congress—a career that 
ends this week in voluntary retirement. 

A physician by profession, the 70-year-old 
Carter has the soft-spoken, gentlemanly de- 
meanor that perfectly fits a kind country 
practitioner. 

Yet, as a public figure, Carter has often 
been unpredictable, sometimes colorfully so. 

Take, for example, the time in 1972 when 
he slugged an anti-war demonstrator block- 
ing the access to his hotel at the Republican 
National Convention. “I didn't mean to hurt 
him,” he explained later. 

The point is that, while Carter is general- 
ly a political conservative, he has toed no 
line. 

The issue of abortion is a good example. 
He says he is opposed to it, and has never 
performed one. But Carter also says that, in 
cases of rape, incest and saving the mother’s 
life, abortion is a necessity. 

Carter was also not easy to pigeon-hole on 
the Vietnam War. 

In 1967 he gained attention as the first 
Republican member of Congress to call for 
the outright withdrawal of U.S. troops. 

One of his favorite stories is that, after a 
congressional trip to Vietnam in 1966, he 
was the only one among the 14 official trav- 
elers to tell Lyndon B. Johnson to his face: 
“No, Mr. President, we're not winning the 
war.” 

Yet, when there were efforts to cut off 
funds for the conflict, Carter voted against 
them, saying he didn’t want to do anything 
that would deny American soldiers the rifles 
they needed to defend themselves. 

And in 1972 he called for saturation bomb- 
ing of Hanoi and Haiphong if it would save 
American lives. 

Then there's federal spending. 

Hanging in the reception area of Carter's 
Washington office is a cartoon showing the 
congressman grasping two big money bags. 

“The trick is to have the right man in 
Washington,” reads the caption in a refer- 
ence to the federal largess that has flowed 
into Carter’s mountainous 5th District. 
Money that’s been used for vocational 
schools, water systems, hospitals, libraries, 
airports, roads and recreational areas. 

Carter voted for Johnson’s Great Society 
programs and asks, “How could I come from 
a poor area and not support them?” He also 
opposed Richard Nixon's efforts to cut pro- 
grams for rural America. 
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Yet Carter considers himself a fiscal con- 
servative and calls for a balanced federal 
budget. “I was for them (the social pro- 
grams), but I was for enough taxes to pay 
for them,” he said in a recent interview in 
his office, now littered with packing boxes. 

So has Tim Lee Carter been unpredict- 
able, a maverick? “I don't deny it,” he said, 
“I follow my conscience.” 

In the early 1970s, Ralph Nader’s Con- 
gress Project published reports on individu- 
al lawmakers. The report on Carter conclud- 
ed that he “is more concerned about people 
than issues. He views his constituents as pa- 
tients and not just voters who come togeth- 
er at election time.” 

The analogy is especially appropriate be- 
cause it points to Carter’s most active area 
in Congress. 

He is the top Republican on the House 
subcommittee that handles health legisla- 
tion, and it is there that he has devoted 
most of his efforts—efforts that Democrats 
say will be sorely missed. 

“Tim was a very moderating influence and 
could carry the Republican side for moder- 
ate health legislation,” said Richardson 
Preyer, a North Carolina Democrat and sub- 
committee member who was defeated for re- 
election this November. “It’s going to be 
hard to replace him in that respect.” 

Carter may not be remembered as the 
lead actor in the passage of major laws for 
medical and dental schools, hospital plan- 
ning, family planning, and research into 
cancer and other diseases. 

But he consistently gets strong reviews for 
his supporting role as a Republican physi- 
cian who understood the issues and sought 
consensus rather than headlines. 

“He is the member that the subcommittee 
will most miss. I mean that, and I worked 
for Preyer,” said Andrew Burness, who is 
now with the President’s Commission on 
Medical Ethics. 

Perhaps because medical legislation can 
be technical, Carter’s health work didn’t get 
a lot of attention in the Kentucky news 
media. 

But it did among medical groups and pub- 
lications. His office wall is covered with 
more than 50 plaques and citations, many 
from health and research organizations. 

In 1978, the last year in which he ran, 
health-related groups provided more than 
40 percent of the $46,400 his campaign 
raised. 

“People have considered him our voice be- 
cause of the fact he’s a physician and the 
fact we have worked closely with him,” said 
John Zepp, a lobbyist for the American 
Medical Association, one of the givers. 

But the truth, Zepp said, is that Carter 
never hesitated to disagree with the associ- 
ation. Most recently they split on the con- 
troversial bill to expand health care for 
poor children under Medicaid. Carter sup- 
ported it through House passage; the AMA 
did not. (It’s now tied up in the Senate.) 

“I certainly don’t think he was regarded 
as any tool of the AMA,” Preyer said of 
Carter. “But as a physician, he was seen as a 
spokesman who understood the physician's 
side of things and the delivery side of 
things.” 

Carter and his wife, Kathleen, also under- 
stood the personal, tragic side. In 1977, their 
only child, William Starr Carter, died of leu- 
kemia at age 22. 

Carter says that only made him work 
harder on health legislation. 

Carter has also been an active foreign 
traveler, taking a number of official trips. 
But his travels at public expense, Carter 
said in the interview, were always at the re- 
quest of House leaders, and they were 
always work. 

Carter’s only really unfavorable publicity 
was a 1976 Wall Street Journal story 
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naming him as one of several congressmen 
who claimed official travel funds for which 
he wasn't entitled. 

Carter blamed it on a secretary’s mistake 
and reimbursed the government, He said 
the incident hurt him deeply. 

The Carters now plan to live in their 
Tompkinsville home, staying pretty much 
out of politics and spending winters in Flor- 
ida or Arizona. 

Carter's financial disclosure report for 
1979 suggests he doesn't have to work. In- 
vestment income that year totaled at least 
$71,000, with assets worth $1 million to $2.5 
million. (Only ranges of values must be 
given on a congressman's report.) 

Nevertheless, Carter, who had a coronary 
bypass operation last year, says he will 
work—tending to farms he owns in Monroe 
County and carrying on a limited medical 
practice, which he never completely gave 


up. 

“Leaving here doesn't mean I’m going to 
sit in a rocking chair,” he said. 

Immediately after Ronald Reagan’s elec- 
tion as president, Carter was suggested by 
some Kentucky Republicans as secretary of 
Health and Human Services in the new ad- 
ministration. 

While branding himself a long shot, 
Carter didn’t hide his desire for the job. 
Late last week, however, he said he didn’t 
believe he was on the final list of candi- 
dates, although he has been asked to serve 
on the department’s transition team. 

So is Tim Lee Carter at all sad as he re- 
turns to the ranks of regular citizenship? 

“No, not really,” he said, ‘I’ve had a great 
time.”"e 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN H. 
BUCHANAN 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to one of our distinguished 
colleagues who has served this body 
with honor and distinction since his 
election to the House in the 89th Con- 
gress—JOHN H. BucHanan, of Alabama. 

The Sixth Congressional District of 
Alabama has been served by a Member 
who has dedicated his life to helping 
others with selfless devotion. JOHN BU- 
CHANAN had began his career of public 
service through the ministry, as a Bap- 
tist pastor in churches in Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Alabama. His concern for 
people continued after his election to 
Congress where he has served on both 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

I have been privileged to work with 
JOHN on our Education and Labor 
Committee on legislation which has 
provided educational opportunities to 
millions of Americans, young and old, 
here and abroad. He has been an ar- 
ticulate and effective spokesman for 
developing institutions of higher 
learning, the arts and humanities, and 
postsecondary educational opportuni- 
ties for those who have been under- 
served by such programs in the past. 

As members of the Postsecondary 
Education Subcommittee this session, 
JOHN and I worked together on the 
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reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, a landmark piece of educa- 
tion legislation. As the ranking minor- 
ity member of our subcommittee, 
Joun was constant in his contributions 
to this bill and many of its provisions 
bear his own mark, particularly those 
titles which strengthen the Federal 
commitment to the neediest of our 
students and schools. His work on this 
legislation will long be remembered by 
his colleagues on the Education and 
Labor Committee as well as the entire 
educational community in this Nation. 
Higher education certainly has a 
friend and advocate in JOHN Bu- 
CHANAN. 

There are many rewards which come 
from service in this ' distinguished 
body. One of them is the establishing 
of friendships with people like JoHN 
BUCHANAN. I am certain that he will 
continue his record of devoted public 
service in whatever future activities he 
undertakes. I wish him all the best in 
both health and happiness and under- 
score the pleasure it has been to serve 
with him.e 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO 
NORTHWEST PACIFIC POWER 
BILL 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1980 


è Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it important to stress that S. 885 is 
being completely amended by the 
House. The amendment offered by Mr. 
Kazen, on behalf of both committees, 
is a complete substitute for S. 885 as it 
passed the Senate. It is our hope and 
expectation that the other body will 
accept it without change or the need 
for a conference, although we will ask 
for a conference for technical reasons. 

This rewrite was initiated by Mr. 
Swirt and myself and the subcommit- 
tee which I chair and the full Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs further revised it when 
it reported the bill last August, al- 
though it adopted the basic frame- 
work of the bill as reported by the 
Commerce Committee. The substitute 
amendment represents a bipartisan 
compromise by a majority of the 
Members of both House committees. It 
was introduced on September 18, 1980, 
as H.R. 8157. It is, in my judgment, a 
much improved and a more workable 
version than S. 885, as passed by the 
other. body. 

Two technical or clarifying amend- 
ments to H.R. 8157 which I accepted 
on behalf of the Commerce Commit- 
tee were adopted on September 29, 
1980, during House floor consideration 
of S. 885. Mr. Kazen accepted them on 
behalf of the Interior Committee. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 
29, 1980, daily issue page H9886. They 
were to sections 2 and 10. 
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THE FIRST TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
8157, SECTION 216)—PURPOSES 

Mr. Speaker, the first of the amend- 
ments was the addition of the words 
“power generating” to section 2(6) of 
H.R. 8157 which is now known as the 
House amendment to S. 885. 

Section 2(6) sets forth one of the 
several purposes of this bill. With this 
amendment, section 2(6) reads as 
follows: 

‘eee. 2, ° > e 

Such purposes are: 


* . 7 » . 


“(6) to protect, mitigate, and enhance the 
fish and wildlife, including related spawn- 
ing grounds and habitat, of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, particularly ana- 
dromous fish which are of significant impor- 
tance to the social and economic well-being 
of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation 
and which are dependent on suitable envi- 
ronmental conditions substantially obtain- 
able from the management and operation of 
the Federal Columbia River Power System 
and other power generating facilities on the 
Columbia River and its tributaries.” (italics 
supplied) 

As one can readily observe these 
words are added to the clause that 
begins with the words “particularly 
anadromous fish”. That clause is not a 
limitation on the beginning portion of 
the paragraph which states that one 
of the purposes of the bill is to “pro- 
tect, mitigate, and enhance the fish 
and wildlife * * * of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries”. The clause 
to which the amendment was made 
does not in any way limit or modify 
the scope of the fish and wildlife pro- 
visions of the bill which apply to 
power the system, including storage 
and regulatory dams, and intakes, and 
outlets on the Columbia River and its 
tributaries that affect fish or wildlife, 
or both. It was a technical amendment 
as noted by the sponsor at page H9886 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sep- 
tember 29, 1980, daily issue. Without 
this technical amendment, it was 
feared that the word “facilities” would 
be too broadly construed to include 
nonpower related facilities. Since it 
was never the intent of either commit- 
tee to consider within the ambit of 
this bill anything but power related 
facilities, Chairman Kazen and I 
gladly accepted this change. 

SECTION 10(1)—A DISCLAIMER 

Mr. Speaker, the second amendment 
which was also described as ‘“‘techni- 
cal” or “clarifying” by its sponsor in 
the House was to add a disclaimer to 
the bill which seeks to avoid any con- 
struction by the BPA, a court, or 
others that the bill would affect the 
validity of any existing Federal li- 
cense, permit, or certificate. In short, 
it is a statement of the clear intent of 
the bill and the committee that valid 
licenses, and so forth, remain intact. 
Indeed, the sponsor, Mr. Syms, in ex- 
plaining the amendment said: 

It adds language so it is clear that this bill 
does not affect the validity of any license, 
permit or certificate issued under any other 
Federal laws. 
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That disclaimer cannot be given a 
broader construction than its plain 
words. It has no overriding or superior 
effect, for example, on the provisions 
of section 4(h) of the bill, such as sec- 
tion 4(h)(11) which is as follows: 

(11)(A) The Administrator and other Fed- 
eral agencies responsible for managing, op- 
erating, or regulating Federal or non-Feder- 
al hydroelectric facilities located on the Co- 
lumbia River or its tributaries shall— 

(i) exercise such responsibilities consistent 
with the purposes of this Act and other ap- 
plicable laws, to adequately protect, miti- 
gate, and enhance fish and wildlife, includ- 
ing related spawning grounds and habitat, 
affected by such projects or facilities in a 
manner that provides equitable treatment 
for such fish and wildlife with the other 
purposes for which such system and facili- 
ties are managed and operated; 

(ii) exercise such responsibilities, taking 
into account at each relevant stage of deci- 
sionmaking processes to the fullest extent 
practicable, the program adopted by the 
Council under this subsection. If, and to the 
extent that, such other Federal agencies as 
a result of such consideration impose upon 
any non-Federal electric power project 
measures to protect, mitigate, and enhance 
fish and wildlife which are not attributable 
to the development and operation of such 
project, then the resulting monetary costs 
and power losses, if any, shall be borne by 
the Administrator in accordance with this 
subsection. 

(B) The Administrator and such Federal 
agencies shall consult with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, and the 
State fish and wildlife agencies of the 
region, appropriate Indian tribes, and af- 
fected project operators in carrying out the 
provisions of this paragraph and shall, to 
the greatest extent practicable, coordinate 
their actions. 

The directives of this section are ap- 
plicable to FERC and other Federal 
agencies. They apply to the exercise of 
responsibilities by FERC and these 
other agencies. Those responsibilities 
include the oversight and administra- 
tion by FERC of Federal licenses, per- 
mits, and certificates, including those 
applicable to non-Federal power facili- 
ties located on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries. 

Acting under the Federal Power Act, 
FERC issues licenses, permits, and so 
forth, applicable to non-Federal power 
projects which contain provisions for 
their modification. Those provisions 
are derived from such sections of the 
Federal Power Act as sections 6, 10, 
and 18. Under those sections, FERC 
on its own motion or on petition of 
any person, including the licensee or 
permittee, may initiate investigations 
or proceedings concerning the issued 
Federal license, permit, or certificate. 
FERC’s efforts under these provisions 
were noted by our committee in its 
report of last May on this bill—see 
House Report 96-976, supra, page 48. 

Section 4(h)(11) of the bill supple- 
ments the Federal Power Act. It 
makes it clear that when FERC exer- 
cises its responsibilities, such as the 
initiation of such investigations or pro- 
ceedings, it must do so “consistent 
with the purposes of this act and 
other applicable laws, to adequately 
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protect, mitigate, and enhance fish 
and wildlife” affected by the covered 
project or facilities “in a manner that 
provides equitable treatment for such 
fish and wildlife* * *”. I stress that 
the directive of section 4(h)(11) ap- 
plies to FERC, not to a particular li- 
cense, permit, or certificate, and to 
how FERC carries out its responsibil- 
ities under the law. The objective is 
that FERC use the authorities of the 
Federal Power Act to insure that the 
capabilities of each power project are 
fully utilized to provide operations 
that are compatible with the purposes 
of this legislation and will treat fish 
and wildlife as a coequal partner with 
other uses in the management and op- 
eration of the hydro projects of the 
region. The legal basis for initiating 
proceedings to make, and to make, any 
changes or modifications in a license, 
permit, or certificate in the Federal 
Power Act and the conditions of the li- 
cense or permit or certificate, as sup- 
plemented by this legislation, includ- 
ing this section. Where there is doubt 
about such legal basis in the case of 
any particular license, and so forth, 
section 4(h)(11) is intended to resolve 
that doubt in favor of making those 
changes and initiating the proceedings 
to make such changes. 

Section 10(i), on the other hand, is a 
disclaimer. It states: 

(i) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to affect the validity of any existing license, 
permit, or certificate issued by any Federal 
agency pursuant to any other Federal law. 
(Italics supplied.) 

The use of the word “validity” in the 
amendment made it acceptable to 
Chairman Kazen and myself. It is the 
key word. It expresses the common, 
but unstated, intent of both commit- 
tees, namely that the bill not be con- 
strued to affect the validity or legal 
force or effect of any Federal license, 
permit, or certificate existing on the 
effective date of this bill. No license, 
permit, or certificate is in jeopardy by 
reason of enactment of this bill or any 
actions thereunder. 

However, that is the limit of the 
meaning or effect of this disclaimer. It 
does not preclude the modification of 
any Federal license, permit or certifi- 
cate—including the terms and condi- 
tions thereof—under the Federal 
Power Act, as supplemented by this 
bill, including section 4(h)(11). Under 
this supplemented authority, such a 
modification may ultimately be re- 
quired by FERC or a court to protect, 
mitigate, or enhance fish and wildlife. 
With or without section 10(i), a Feder- 
al agency, such as FERC, may cite this 
act, particularly section 4(h)(11), as 
the legal basis for proposing, consider- 
ing, or imposing such modifications in 
any pending proceeding or in future 
proceedings related to such validly ex- 
isting licenses, permits, or certificates. 

EFFECT OF SECTION 4(h) 

Mr. Speaker, in developing a fish 
and wildlife program under this bill, 
the Council will, as appropriate and 
based on recommendations received, 
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particularly those of the fish and wild- 
life agencies and Indian tribes, do so in 
a manner that seeks to protect, miti- 
gate, and enhance fish and wildlife 
from future, as well as past, develop- 
mental, operational, and management 
actions associated with hydroelectric 
systems in the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. Clearly, the term is not 
just prospective. Actions of the past 
often have a lasting effect on the 
future. To the extent that such ac- 
tions can be modified, reasonably, 
they should be, but always with the 
understanding that the bill cannot 
and should not undo the power devel- 
opments of the past. Power and fish 
and wildlife can and should be com- 
patible. I reiterate the Commerce 
Committee’s understanding of the pro- 
vision, pages 49, 57: 


The Committee recognizes that the Feder- 
al agencies and others in the region cannot 
correct past mistakes merely by enacting a 
new law, while many such mistakes unfortu- 
nately may be uncorrectable, others can 
clearly be corrected or avoided. Money, a 
reasonable amount of time, clear regulatory 
authority, and cooperative participation by 
the various interests will be needed to pro- 
tect and rejuvenate the fish and wildlife re- 
sources of this region. It is not the Commit- 
tee’s intention to make fish and wildlife su- 
perior to power or other recognized needs. 
But it is the intention of the Committee to 
treat fish and wildlife as a co-equal partner 
with other uses in the management and op- 
eration of hydro projects of this region. 

The Committee also believes that BPA 
and others in the region, including the so- 
called ‘power interests’, concerned with 
meeting the power needs of the region have 
in recent times become more concerned 
about these valuable natural resources. 
They testified that they are anxious to ac- 
commodate fish and wildlife needs. The 
Committee believes that this is a hopeful 
sign and that this bill will help to achieve 
what appears to be a welcome common ob- 
jective of protecting and enhancing this re- 
source. 


. . . . . 


The objective is to give flexibility to all 
concerned to devise effective and imagina- 
tive measures that are also reasonable and 
will not result in unreasonable power short- 
ages or loss of power revenues. Some power 
losses, with resultant loss in revenues, may 
be inevitable at times if these fish and wild- 
life objectives are to be achieved. Such 
losses, however, should not be a burden on 
the consumers of the region. The objective, 
however, should be to avoid, or at least 
minimize, losses, while meeting fish and 
wildlife needs. The Committee does not 
intend that these provisions be used to sub- 
vert the power objectives of this bill. 


Finally, in developing the program, 
the Council and BPA should not slight 
wildlife needs. The fishery needs are 
important. Much emphasis in consid- 
eration of this legislation was on the 
anadromous and other fishery re- 
sources. However, from the beginning 
of our consideration of the bill in the 
House, we have stressed the need to 
protect, mitigate the adverse effects 
on, and enhance both fish and wild- 
life. 
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SECTION 10(H)—DISCLAIMER 

S. 885, as reported by our committee, 
did not include any provisions con- 
cerning water rights or jurisdiction be- 
cause we did not believe that the bill 
should or would be construed to affect 
such rights or jurisdiction. The Interi- 
or Committee adopted a very broad 
water provision—see section 10(f) as 
printed in House Report 96-976, part 
II, of September 16, 1980, page 62— 
which many construed as changing ex- 
isting water law in a way that was un- 
acceptable to the Interior Department 
and others. In working out a compro- 
mise, the two committees adopted sec- 
tion 10(h) which merely retains the 
status quo. It has no overriding effect. 
It is not superior to any other provi- 
sion in the bill. It is a disclaimer or 
savings clause designed to placate 
those who somehow believe—without 
foundation, I am convinced—that this 
bill would adversely affect a person's 
water rights or change the existing ju- 
risdictional situation. While there may 
in the future be close questions as to 
the effect of an operational change in 
flows at the dam on a person’s water 
rights, the bill does not seek to affect 
adversely such rights. Such changes 
should be made as appropriate, but in 
a way that also does not change water 
rights. I caution, however, that no one 
give this provision greater meaning 
than intended. It is a savings clause, 
and nothing more. 

SECTION 6(h)—BILLING CREDITS 

This section was changed from the 
Commerce Committee version—see 
House Report supra, page 15—by de- 
leting section 6(h)(2), renumbering the 
subsequent provisions, and rewriting 
section 6(h)(7) which is now section 
6(h)(6). The effect of deleting section 
6(h)(2) is to strike the discretionary 
credits provisions. The changes were 
adopted by the Interior Committee. 
Both committees discuss this section 
extensively in their reports—see Inte- 
rior report at pages 50-51 and Com- 
merce report at pages 66-67. Except 
for the discretionary credit discussion 
in the Commerce report, these com- 
ments are quite pertinent. 

The provision is a rewrite of the 
comparable Senate provision of the 
Senate-passed bill. It is quite different. 

As noted earlier, section 6(k) of the 
bill relates to the distribution of bene- 
fits throughout the region. I entered 
into a colloquy on September 29, 1980, 
with one of my colleagues concerning 
this section. That section and the col- 
loguy, however, should not be inter- 
preted too broadly to suggest some dis- 
cretion on the part of BPA relative to 
section 6(h). Obviously, the BPA must 
insure that section 6(h) is fully com- 
plied with before granting credits and, 
as in all mandatory provisions, an ad- 
ministrative officer like BPA exercises 
some judgment or interpretation in de- 
termining such compliance, but that 
should not be stretched so far as to 
suggest a broad discretionary grant as 
was adopted by the Senate in the case 
of billing credits. 
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SECTION 5(G)—CONTRACTS 


The bill contains broad provisions 
for contracting. Initially, BPA will 
offer the contracts with such terms 
and conditions as the BPA belives ap- 
propriate under the bill and then ne- 
gotiations will begin. Contracts will be 
offered consistent with the bill. Not all 
contracts will be identical. They must 
reflect BPA needs, the concerns of the 
customers and BPA’s obligations, and 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge approval of this 
bill. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
stress that in the 97th Congress and 
thereafter the Commerce Committee, 
particularly myself, will be paying 
close attention to the actions of the 
Council and the BPA in implementing 
this legislation. I expect the BPA and 
the Council to administer this bill 
fairly, reasonably, effectively, and 
with expedition. I also expect that the 
purposes will be achieved, particularly 
those related to fish and wildlife and 
conservation. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an interim procedure until the 
computerization of this information 
becomes operational, the Office of the 
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Senate Daily Digest will prepare this 
information for printing in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks section of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on Monday and 
Wednesday of each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, De- 
cember 2, 1980, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


DECEMBER 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings to examine the Feder- 
al responsibility to State and local law 
enforcement in the field of criminal 
justice. 
2228 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery Sub- 
committee 
To continue hearings to investigate al- 
leged contacts between Robert L. 
Vesco and officers and employees of 
the United States as contained in the 
Judiciary Committee resolution agreed 
to July 23, 1980. 
5110 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m. 
Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 4 
10 a.m. 
Armed Services 

Manpower and Personnel Subcommittee 
To receive briefings on the impact of 
technology on military manpower re- 

quirements, readiness and operations. 
212 Russell Building 


December 1, 1980 


Special on Aging 
To continue oversight hearings on the 
social security system and on proposed 
changes thereto. 
6226 Dirksen Building 
10:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
relative to environmental portions of 
the Steel Tripartite proposal to mod- 
ernize the steel industry. 
4200 Dirksen Building 
2:00 p.m, 
Select on Ethics 
To resume hearings to review the 
Senate Code of Official Conduct and 
the provisions for its enforcement and 
implementation and the procedures 
for the investigation of allegations of 
improper conduct against a Senator, 
officer, or employee of the US. 
Senate. 
6226 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 5 
9:00 a.m. 
Finance 
International Trade Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the trade and 
economic issues confronting the 
United States, and on an international 
trade strategy for the United States. 
2221 Dirksen Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
unemployment situation for Novem- 
ber. 
5110 Dirksen Building 


DECEMBER 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery Sub- 
committee 
To resume hearings to investigate al- 
leged contacts between Robert L. 
Vesco and officers and employees of 
the United States as contained in the 
Judiciary Committee resolution agreed 
to July 23, 1980. 
2228 Dirksen Building 


